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Important  Announcement 


The 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

of  the  City  of  New  York 
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announces  the  completion  of  alterations  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  its  service  to  its  clients  and  cordially  invites  your 
inspection  of  its  new  Banking  Rooms. 

The  new  Banking  Rooms  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  two  doors,  include  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
all  modern  banking  facilities  which  are  offered  to  the  Coal 
Trade,  together  with  that  personal  attention  to  the  special 
needs  of  our  customers  which,  combined  with  courteous  and 
prompt  service,  makes  banking  relations  agreeable  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  as  well  as  practically  useful. 

New  business  is  invited  and  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  Trust  and  Savings  Departments. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

As  previously  indicated  by  us,  the  worst 
phase  of  the  bituminous  depression  oc¬ 
curred  early  in  April  and  it  can  be  repeated 
that  we  have  now  turned  the  corner.  Since 
then  there  have  been  two  weeks  of  rising 
production  and  it  seems  likely  the  tendency 
will  be  upward,  with  occasional  minor  set¬ 
backs,  of  course,  such  as  are  always  experi¬ 
enced  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  business. 
Long  ago  we  made  the  assertion  that  soon 
after  Inauguration  Day  an  improvement 
would  be  discernible  and  matters  seem  to 
be  working  out  that  way,  for  while  six 
weeks  may  seem  rather  a  long  time  under 
some  conditions,  when  we  review  events  a 
year  or  more  from  now  it  will  seem  but  a 
short  step  from  March  4th  to  the  time  of  the 
turning  point  in  the  bituminous  trade. 

As  one  paper  aptly  puts  it,  “Prosperity’s 
sun  is  rising  again  but  not  with  a  sufficient 
glare  to  cause  blindness.”  That  is  a  bit  cyn¬ 
ical,  to  be  sure,  but  do  we  not  often  see  on 
a  pleasant  summer’s  day  that  the  sun  rises 
in  a  rather  thick  mist  and  it  is  not  until  it 
is  well  up  in  the  sky  that  we  have  actual 
evidence  how  high  it  is  above  the  horizon? 

That  a  change  in  the  bituminous  trade 
was  fully  due  and,  having  eventuated,  will 
be  sustained  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statis¬ 
tics.  We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the 
number  of  weeks  that  have  intervened  since 
the  high  point  of  production  was  reached  at 
or  about  the  first  of  December.  The  prac¬ 
tically  continuous  decline  down  to  the  first 
part  of  April  has  been  alluded  to  and  now 
we  have  more  definite  statistics  showing 
that  the  production  during  the  first  90  work¬ 
ing  days  of  the  year  amounted  to  115  million 
tons;  although  as  far  back  as  1917  the  rec¬ 
ord  was  158  million  tons;  1918  was  almost 
as  much ;  1919  showed  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion,  as  will  be  recalled,  but  1920  showed 
a  production  of  153  million  tons,  and  so 
it  is  that  with  a  current  year’s  report  show¬ 
ing  an  output  25  per  cent  below  1917,  1918 
and  1920,  we  are  6  per  cent  below  the  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

All  past  records  show  that  over  a  term  of 
years  the  coal  requirements  of  the  country 
increase  fast,  though  to  be  sure  the  ratio 
of  growth  is  less  now  than  it  was  in 
the  earlier  days  when  the  tonnage  was  so 
much  smaller.  But  taking  all  that  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  fact  remains  that  despite 
temporary  obstacles  the  country  is  growing 


and  the  bituminous  tonnage  must  be  greatly 
increased. 

It  is  well  that  buyers  are  at  last  recog¬ 
nizing  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
that  they  are  at  least  willing  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.  While 
it  is  recognized  that  buying  power  with  re¬ 
gard  to  coal,  as  with  everything  else,  is 
restricted  at  the  present  time  the  world 
over,  the  condition  is  but  temporary  and 
before  many  months  go  by  a  much  different 
situation  will  prevail.  Naturally,  the  first 
indication  of  improvement  will  be  in  respect 
to  tonnage  movement.  Prices  show  little 
inclination  to  advance  and  will  not  increase 
until  the  demand  for  tonnage  shows  at  least 
a  little  urgency  and  sellers  have  more  voice 
than  buyers  in  fixing  conditions  of  sales. 

The  English  strike  continues,  and  despite 
the  drastic  regulations  looking  to  conserva¬ 
tion  of  fuel  that  are  in  force  on  the  other 
side,  there  are  naturally  inroads  being  made 
all  the  time  on  the  stocks  on  hand.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  World  War.  destruction  of 
wealth  was  not  at  first  noticeable,  so  in  the 
case  of  a  great  strike  the  using  up  of  stock 
is  not  at  first  recognized  as  an  important 
business  feature,  but  the  coal  is  being  used 
all  the  time  and  the  voids  become  notice¬ 
able  after  a  while.  In  the  British  affair, 
not  only  is  there  a  direct  loss  to  the  coal 
industry  resulting  from  a  million  men  be¬ 
ing  idle  for  such  a  length  of  time,  but  the 
indirect  loss  incidental  to  the  slowing  down 
of  other  lines  of  business  has  been  vastly 
greater. 

It  is  important  to  the  coal  people  on  this 
side  that  the  strike  should  not  be  a  success, 
for  there  are  elements  of  Bolshevism  and 
radicalism  involved  in  the  present  contro¬ 
versy  which,  should  they  attain  their  ends, 
would  soon  be  heard  from  on  this  side. 
From  a  practical  standpoint  the  effects  of 
a  month’s  strike  are  serious.  Normal  con¬ 
ditions  will  not  be  restored  for  some  time 
after  a  settlement  is  reached,  for  the  col¬ 
lieries  deteriorate  much  under  such  a  complete 
suspension  as  has  been  in  force.  Some  have 
been  flooded  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
may  never  be  reopened,  although  such  cases 
are  exceptional;  but  a  larger  number  of 
mines  will  be  unworkable  for  many  months 
because  of  the  suspension  of  pumping  op¬ 
erations.  Other  damage  to  idle  mines  is 
only  too  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  and 
the  circumstances  indicate  that  there  will 
be  but  a  small  tonnage  available  for  expor¬ 


tation  from  Great  Britain  in  the  next  few 
jfionths. 

i  The  quarterly  statement  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  indicates  clearly  the  extent  of  the 
business  slump  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year.  March  earnings  were  only  about 
half  of  those  for  January,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  developments  were  similar  to 
those  in  the  bituminous  industry,  playing 
an  important  part  in  causing  the  tonnage 
to  drop  to  one-half  its  early  winter  volume. 
No  doubt,  in  this  instance,  as  has  always 
happened  in  the  past,  recovery  in  the  soft 
coal  trade  will  occur  simultaneously  with 
the  come-back  in  the  steel  industry.  As  yet 
the  picking  up  has  been  slight,  following 
recent  cut  in  prices.  But  A.  C.  Bedford, 
chairman  of  the  parent  Standard  Oil  Co., 
said  at  Atlantic  City  the  other  day,  “We 
are  pretty  nearly  over  the  period  of  our  ex¬ 
treme  depression,”  and  there  are  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  sustain  his  view. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  thought  a  lot 
of  readjustment  had  been  accomplished  last 
fall  when  the  inauguration  and  utilization  of 
the  Transportation  Act  during  a  few  weeks 
following  August  26th  were  looked  on 
as  affording  relief  to  the  railroads  and,  also,, 
as  indicating  a  better  feeling  towards  cor¬ 
porations  in  general.  But  deflation  is  a  long 
process,  and  having  become  acute  in  No¬ 
vember  has  not  yet  completed  a  six  month’s 
period.  As  yet  there  is  no  pronounced  im¬ 
provement  in  the  stock  market,  but  liqui¬ 
dation  has  been  completed  and  it  is  always 
customary  for  the  bears  to  have  a  holiday 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  and  play  their 
points  while  the  absence  of  buying  power 
prevents  any  material  upturn.  Yet  the  un¬ 
derlying  conditions  are  much  better  than 
they  were  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  a  mile 
down  to  find  bed-rock  at  the  present  time. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  in  reasonably 
good  condition.  Compared  with  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade,  conditions  are  remarkably  good, 
for  domestic  sizes  are  doing  very  well  and 
nine  times  out  often  they  form  the  key¬ 
note  for  trade  comment.  Even  the  steam 
sizes  seem  to  be  causing  less  trouble  than 
was  anticipated.  After  all,  compared  with 
the  volume  of  the  steam  trade  of  the  United 
States,  something  like  400  million  tons  a 
year,  even  under  rather  restricted  condi¬ 
tions,  certainly  well  over  a  million  tons  a 
day,  the  volume  of  the  anthracite  steam 
sizes  is  small. 

They  do  not  constitute  more  than  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  bituminous  steam  coal  trade, 
and  while  it  is  recognized  that  they  are  a 
problem  to  the  producers,  the  large  inter¬ 
ests,  having  railroad  affiliations  taking  a 
certain  portion  of  the  tonnage  and  close  re¬ 
lations  with  large  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions  and  other  important  consumers,  can 
move  large  amounts.  Therefore,  the  burden 
of  the  situation  concerns  but  a  few  million 
tons.  It  is,  of  course,  an  old  story  in  the 
coal  trade  that  a  few  million  tons  make  a 
lot  of  difference  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
after  all  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  really  no  very  stupendous 
amount  of  tonnage  that  constitutes  the  an¬ 
thracite  steam  size  problem. 

Prices  continue  to  be  a  critical  feature. 
We  referred  a  year  ago  to  difficulties  that 
might  be  experienced  because  of  coal  prices 
continuing  high  when  other  prices  were 
coming  down,  but  until  the  labor  conditions 
covered  by  contract  are  modified  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  any  material  change  can  be 
made,  in  wholesale  prices  at  least. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Producers  and  Retail  Dealers  Assured  of  Good  Business  Throughout  May- 
Better  Sentiment  in  Bituminous  Trade  and  Some  Gain  in  Number  of  Orders. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


The  end  of  April  finds  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducers  with  enough  business  on  their  books  or 
in  sight  to  insure  full-time  operations  through¬ 
out  the  coming  month.  Demand  centers 
largely  on  stove  and  egg,  but  the  call  for  those 
two  sizes  is  so  insistent  that  the  less  active 
sizes  can  be  kept  moving  by  requiring  buyers 
to  take  a  fair  proportion  of  them. 

This  is  true  of  chestnut  in  particular,  al¬ 
though  some  dealers  are  so  reluctant  to  take 
their  full  quotas  of  pea  coal  that  the  independ¬ 
ent  operators  are  forced  to  make  moderate 
concessions  on  that  size.  There  is  still  some 
idleness  in  the  region,  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  smaller  producers — and  this  in¬ 
cludes  one  company  with  several  collieries — 
have  determined  not  to  start  up  until  they  can 
get  $8.50  for  all  domestic  sizes  above  pea. 

1  That  is  about  50  cents  over  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  as  established  by  one  of  the  larger  inde¬ 
pendents,  which  about  ten  days  ago  fixed  $8  as 
its  price  for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  for  April 
shipment,  presumably  intending  to  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  advance  of  at  least  ten  cents  on  May  1. 
Other  independents  have  been  selling  stove 
and  nut  at  $8  and  egg  at  $7.75.  Pea  is  com¬ 
monly  bringing  from  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  price  would  go  to 
$8.50  by  the  middle  of  May  or  before,  but  this 
cannot  be  reckoned  on  as  a  certainty  because 
it  all  depends  on  how  well  the  public  con¬ 
tinues  to  take  coal  from  the  retailers.  The 
latter  are  now  doing  a  pretty  good  business, 
hereabouts  at  least,  but  they  have  not  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  orders  in  hand  that  they  had  a  year 
ago.  A  peculiarity  of  the  local  situation  is 
that  many  domestic  consumers  who  have 
placed  orders  for  next  winter’s  supply  are 
requesting  that  delivery  be  withheld  until  late 
in  June  at  the  earliest. 

In  some  cases  this  is  due  to  financial  con¬ 
siderations,  the  lack  of  ready  money  with 
whith  to  pay  for  their  coal,  but  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  lower  freight  rates  is  also  a  factor. 
In  spite  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
to  hold  off,  the  retailers  have  business  enough 
to  absorb  all  the  stove  and  egg  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  and  May  promises  to  be  a  busy  month 
with  them. 

The  steam  sizes  are  not  especially  active  lo¬ 
cally,  but  the  market  is  relatively  free  from 
spot  offerings  of  independent  coal  below  the 
circular,  partly  on  account  of  shutdowns,  but 
also  as  a  result  of  a  good  line  demand.  Some 
grades  are  commanding  a  premium  in  certain 
territory,  as  for  instance  No.  1  buckwheat 
from  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  regions, 
which  is  bringing  as  high  as  $3.75  at  certain 
line  points,  or  25  cents  above  the  company 
price.  Upper  region  rice  is  also  holding 
around  the  circular  and  in  some  cases  a  little 
higher,  while  barley  is  doing  much  better  than 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Certain  Schuylkill  grades 
in  the  various  sizes  are  available  at  from  25 
to  50  cents  below  the  circular.  Generally  the 
market  is  quotable  about  as  follows:  No.  1 
buckwheat,  $3  to  $3.75;  rice,  $2.25  to  $2.60- 
barley,  $1.30  to  $1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Improved  sentiment,  due  to  more  numerous 
inquiries  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business,  is  the  keynote  of  the  bituminous 
trade.  It  may  not  be  shared  by  everyone,  but 


it  is  widespread  nevertheless  and  is  no  doubt 
an  indication  of  better  times  ahead.  Two  years 
ago,  when  market  conditions  during  the  first 
quarter  were  similar  to  those  we  have  been 
experiencing,  the  low  point  in  production  and 
in  price  was  touched  in  April.  A  distinct  re¬ 
vival  was  experienced  in  May,  which  con¬ 
tinued  with  more  or  less  irregularity  through¬ 
out  the  summer. 

From  the  way  things  appear  to  be  shaping 
up,  history  may  repeat  itself  in  the  next  few 
months.  Uncertainty  over  freight  rates  has 
tended  to  make  buyers  conservative  about 
purchasing  for  future  needs,  and  has  in  fact 
impelled  them  to  draw  on  stocks  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  does  not  seem  altogether  prudent. 

The  danger  of  persisting  in  such  a  course 
has  been  pointed  out  so  frequently,  of  late  that 
it  is  beginning  to  have  an  effect.  Consumers 
are  coming  to  realize  that  a  50-cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
them  if  it  was  followed  by  a  $2  jump  in 
the  mine  price  of  coal,  as  a  result  of  too  many 
holding  off  for  the  rate  revision  and  then  all 
coming  into  the  market  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  partly  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  inquiries,  although  the  depletion  of  stock 
piles  and  heavier  consumption  in  some  lines  of 
manufacture  are  also  factors.  Industrial  re¬ 
vival  is  rather  spotty,  but  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  is  towards  recovery  and  in  some  direc¬ 
tions  the  gains  have  been  substantial.  Some 
consumers  who  had  not  shown  any  interest 
in  coal  for  a  long  time,  because  of  the  heavy 
supplies  laid  in  some  months  ago  or  because 
they  have  been  closed  down,  are  now  asking 
for  quotations.  Usually  they  hesitate  quite  a 
while  before  doing  anything,  but  every  week 
sees  a  slight  gain  in  volume  of  spot  business 
and  more  contracts  are  being  closed  than  a 
month  ago,  although  the  season  is  admittedly 
backward  in  that  respect. 

Whatever  slight  increase  in  export  ship¬ 
ments  there  may  have  been  as  a  result  of  the 
British  strike  is  confined  to  Hampton  Roads. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Virginia 
coals,  in  which  this  market  is  interested,  are 
not  moving  offshore  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
have  any  effect  on  prices.  Nor  is  the  export 
movement  from  Hampton  Roads  heavy  enough 
to  stiffen  the  price  of  southern  coals  materi¬ 
ally  or  cause  smokeless  shippers  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  New  England  markets,  which 
would  indirectly  help  the  Pennsylvania  coals. 
If  any  additional  bunker  business  is  being 
done  locally,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  concerns 
specializing  in  that  line  and  they  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  much  outside  coal. 

Coal  for  prompt  shipment  is  selling  in  the 
region  on  about  the  following  basis :  Pool  1 
$3.50-$3.75 ;  pool  9,  $2.75-$3 ;  pool  10,  $3  40- 
$3.65;  pool  11,  $2.10-$2.25 ;  pool  34,  $1.75- 
$2.25;  pool  44,  $1.75-$2;  pools  31  and  61, 
$2.c0-$3;  Gas  slack  is  selling  around  $2.50 
and  is  in  better  demand  than  mine-run,  as 
cement  mills  are  generally  active. 

At  tidewater  P°o1  1  is  quoted  from  $6.35- 

W’52rfAab-  piers;  P°o1  9-  $6.15-$6.30;  pool 
10,  $5.90-$6.10;  pool  11,  $5.25-$5  50  P 


Edward  Lloyd,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  542  Cunard 
Building,  has  recently  returned  from  a  nine  months’ 
trip  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 


Anthracite  Consumers  Still  Holding  Off — 
Signs  of  Improvement  in  Bituminous. 

With  the  arrival  of  May  1  most  of  the  deliveries 
of  coal  from  anthracite  yards  for  current  consump¬ 
tion  will  cease,  and  the  dealers  are  now  strictly  con¬ 
cerned  with  deliveries  for  Winter  storing.  Much 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  filling  cellars,  and 
it  can  be  said  that  the  month  of  April,  which  at 
first  indicated  that  a  low  tonnage  would  be  delivered, 
has  actually  turned  out  well.  The  tonnage  delivered 
was  a  good  deal  below  last  year,  but  the  orders 
taken  give  the  trade  courage  that  conditions  are 
close  to  normal,  and  that  the  business  completed  in 
this  first  month  of  the  new  coal  year  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory. 

Looking  toward  May,  no  one  professes  to  claim 
that  there  will  be  anything  like  a  boom  in  the  amount 
Of  ordering,  but  the  fact  persists  that  the  consumers 
are  slowly  coming  to  believe  that  it  is  good  policy 
to  put  in  coal  now.  The  retailers  continue  to  solicit 
business  vigorously,  as  they  know  full  well  that  is 
the  only  way  a  certain  portion  of  the  trade  can  be 
induced  to  take  in  coal. 

Most  householders  continue  in  the  belief  that  coal 
will  be  much  lower— at  least  a  couple  of  dollars— 
which  the  retailer  knows  to  be  an  absolute  fal¬ 
lacy,  and  it  is  here  where  the  house  to  house  solici¬ 
tation  really  becomes  a  campaign  of  education  in 
showing  the  consumer  where  he  is  making  a  mistake 
by  delaying  buying  until  next  Fall.  The  coal  tax 
act  of  the  Legislature  has  been  given  plenty  of  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  papers,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  amended 
so  as  not  to  prohibit  the  tax  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  public. 

Consumers  May  Cause  Panicky  Market. 

There  continues  to  be  much  talk  of  reduced  freight 
rates,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  time  to  affect  this  season’s  coal  supply. 
Inasmuch  as  the  railroads,  have  not  as  yet,  after  sev¬ 
eral  months  effort,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  rail¬ 
roaders'  wages,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  hoped 
for  decrease  in  rates  must  be  a  long  while  deferred. 
The  dealers  are  trying  to  persuade  their  customers 
that  if  they  withhold  buying  they  will  not  accom¬ 
plish  a  reduction  in  the  price,  but  will  actually  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  fuel  by  creating  a  panicky  market 
next.  Fall  when  every  one  who  has  delayed  coal  pur¬ 
chasing  will  rush  into  the  market  for  the  limited 
amount  of  coal  that  will  be  coming  in  from  day  to 
day. 

Retailers  have  naturally  been  much  interested  as 
to  what  the  producing  companies  would  do  as  to  a 
new  pi  ice  schedule  for  May.  It  has  bden  expected 
right  along  that  an  increase  would  be  made,  but  the 
announcement  has,  as  usual,  been  delayed  right  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  month.  Under  such  a  con¬ 
dition  many  rumors  are  rife,  although  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  an  increase  will  be  made-  the 
only  question  being:  How  much?  It  would  seem  at 
this,  time  that  one  of  the  companies  will  add  a 
straight  10  cents  advance  on  all  sizes  from  egg  to  pea 
inclusive,  although  another  strong  rumor  is  that  they 
contemplate  a  25  cents  increase — if  not  on  all  sizes, 
at  least  on  stove. 

There  have  been  fairly  good  shipments  of  all  sizes 
to.  the  local  dealers  with  the  exception  of  stove.  For 
this  latter  size  the  demand  has  almost  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  mid-Winter  scarcity,  although  very 
few  dealers  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  to  get  it. 
Some  of  the  smaller  independents  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  to  move  pea  coal  by  offering 
some,  stove  if  a  goodly  proportion  of  this  laggard 
size  is  carried  with  the  order. 

The  steam  trade  is  quiet,  as  it  has  been  for  some 
weeks,  and  no  real  activity  can  be  expected  for 
months,  it  is  believed.  The  companies  are  sending 
much  of  the  production  into  storage,  as  they  insist 
on  their  fixed  prices.  However,  the  independents 
have  already  filled  most  of  their  available  storage 
room  and  they  are  generally  willing  to  cut  the  price 
of  the  small  sizes  to  move  them.  On  this  basis  they 
are  selling  buckwheat  at  from  $3  to  $3.25  at  mines. 

The  bituminous  trade,  while  far  from  being  brisk, 
shows  some  signs  of  improvement  that  give  the  op- 
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*  erators  and  sales  houses  hope  of  somewhat  better 
times  soon.  We  doubt  if  there  has  been  much  in¬ 
crease  of  buying  lately,  but  inquiries  are  coming  in, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Summer  will  be  quite 
j  so  dull  as  some  had  thought  earlier  in  the  Spring. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  industrial 
situation  at  this  time,  although  we  are  of  the  opinion 
1  that  the  worst  has  been  reached  or  even  passed. 
Here  and  there  we  have  noticed  signs  of  improve- 
ment  in  the  iron  trade,  but  even  yet  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  is  irregular. 

The  real  big  buyers  are  staying  out  of  the  market, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  railroad  fuel  many  more 
operations  would  be  closed.  Due  to  uncertain  finan¬ 
cial  conditions,  the  railroads  are  not  believed  to  be 
taking  any  more  fuel  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
although  they  fully  realise  that  they  soon  must  stock 
fuel.  Probably  the  best  buyers  in  the  market  at  this 
time  are  the  other  public  utilities,  such  as  power 
plants  and  electric  roads,  although  the  uncertain  fi¬ 
nancial  status  of  some  of  these  latter  corporations 
makes  the  producer  of  coal  somewhat  timorous  in 
seeking  this  outlet  for  his  product. 

Prices  have  about  held  to  the  level  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  with  $3  25  for  Pool  1,  $3  for  Pool  9, 
$2.50  to  $275  on  Pool  10,  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  on 
Pool  11. 

,  - ~~ 

NO  CHANGE  AT  BOSTON 


Uncertainty,  Not  Indifference,  Affects  Trade 
— Rail  Freight  Rates  Increased. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  uncertainty  as 

Fto  the  future  market  on  coal,  due  to  labor  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  mines,  transportation  confusion 
and  advancing  freight  rates,  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  New  England  did  not  participate  more  fully 
in  increased  shipments.  The  middle  and  north¬ 
western  states  have  absorbed  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  production  than  New  England  at  a  time 
when  this  section  should  be  taking  the  maximum 
amount. 

The  report  from  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fuel  Commission  office  shows  that  the  April 
bituminous  shipments  were: 

All-rail  to  New  England,  through  April  20,  were 
24  per  cent  below  March. 

All-rail  to  Boston,  through  April  22,  were  68 
per  cent  below  March. 

Tidewater  to  Boston,  through  April  11,  were 
23  per  cent  below  March. 

The  last  week  of  April  sees  little  if  any  change 
in  quotations  made  by  producers  and  shippers. 
Some  very  slight  concessions  may  be  offered  on 
a  few  instances  on  spot  shipments  but  they  apply 
largely  to  other/than  the  high  grade  coals.  Con¬ 
tract  quotations  run  75  cents  to  $1  above  the  spot 
market,  with  more  on  the  dollar  basis  than  on  a 
less  price,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  interest 
to  the  purchasing  departments  of  the  larger 
industries. 

This  attitude  of  the  large  consumers  does  not 
seem  to  be  prompted  by  indifference  as  much  as 
by  their  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  be 
the  demand  for  their  products  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  fuel  requirements  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
the  anticipation  either  of  no  advance  in  price  or 
even  a  possible  reduction.  Considering  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  now  on  to  the-  lake  ports,  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  freight  rates,  some  now  scheduled  and 
j  others  in  contemplation,  the  May  advance  on 
the  anthracite  coal,  the  general  labor  situation 
at  the  mines,  and  of  transportation,  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  lower  prices  seems  chimerical. 

The  reply  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fuel  Commission  to  retail  dealers 
in  this  State  as  to  the  stocks  of  domestic  anthra¬ 
cite  in  the  dealers’  bins  April  1  showed  the  sup¬ 
ply  to  be'much  in  excess  of  the  past  two  years. 
Most  of  this  supply  was  purchased  before  the 
Spring  mine  reduction  of  price,  but  the  retailers, 
almost  without  exception,  dropped  their  prices 
to  the  basis  of  the  April  mine  price  and  have 
been  distributing  a  fair  volume  of  tonnage. 

Much  good  work  was  done  by  the  retail  coal 
merchant  in  bringing  to  public  attention  the  pres¬ 


ent  conditions  and  future  prospects  as  to  the 
coal  situation  by  newspaper  advertising  and  cir¬ 
cular  letters  and  offering  as  a  special  inducement 
to  early  buyers  discounts  for  prompt  payment. 
The  results  obtained,  in  places  where  this  plan 
was  efficiently  carried  on,  were  most  satisfactory. 

The  railroads  are  now  handling  coal  promptly 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  cars  to  arrive  in  Boston 
territory  in  three  or  four  days  after  leaving  the 
mines.  A  few  cases  have  been  noted  where  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  short  on  egg  size  and  several 
shippers  report  being  over-sold  on  both  stove  and 
egg  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  anthracite  shipments  reported  from  the 
office  of  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Commission  for 
April  are: 

All-rail  to  New  England,  through  April  20,  were 
24  per  cent  below  March. 

All-rail  to  Boston,  through  April  22,  were  45 
per  cent  below  March. 

Tidewater  to  Boston,  through  April  11,  were  86 
per  cent  below  March. 

The  Geological  Survey  report  for  the  week 
ending  April  16  shows  an  increase  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  production  over  the  previous  week  and  the 
cumulative  production  since  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year  as  slightly  ahead  of  1920. 

It  might  be  well  for  New  England  consumers 
to  consider  these  two  reports  and  take  heed  of  the 
situation  if  they  would  save  themselves  serious 
inconvenience  and  possible  suffering  in  the  future. 

Change  in  Freight  Rates. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  has  announced 
a  new  coal  freight  tariff  to  Boston  rate  points, 
effective  May  20,  of  $4.76  on  domestic  anthracite, 
delivery  via  the  Boston  &  Albany.  The  former 
rate  via  this  road  was  $4.34  and  $5.32  via  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  No  change  of  the  B.  &  M.  rate 
is  mentioned.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  a  rate  of  $4.62  to  Boston  rate  points, 
effective  May  15,  via  B.  &  M.  or  B.  &  A.  RRs. 
The  present  rates  on  this  road  via  B.  &  M.  are 
$4.62  and  via  the  B.  &  A.  $4.20.  The  new  rate 
equalizes  this  differential. 

These  advances  are  not  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  coal  trade  in  the  territory  covered 
by  this  advanced  tariff,  but  the  railroads  claim  it 
is  being  done  in  the  interest  of  equalization  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  carried  out. 

This  change  in  tariff  is  not  causing  as  much 
comment  as  is  featured  by  the  report  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  Government  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  reducing  all  freight  rates  to  the 
pre-war  basis  for  90  days  as  a  trial  period. 

While  such  a  proposition  seems  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  play  to  the  gallery  and  one  not  likely 
to  be  even  seriously  considered  under  the  present 
conditions  of  insufficient  revenue  and  wage  con¬ 
troversy,  its  mere  suggestion  is  liable  to  have  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  general  trade  and  a 
serious  menace  to  the  coal  business.  If  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  were  to  take  any  stock  in  the  prospect 
of  a  material  reduction  in  freight  rates  they 
would  not  place  orders  for  any  amount  of  coal 
other  than  that  absolutely  required  for  immediate 
consumption,  which  would  result  in  the  closing 
down  of  more  of  the  mines  with  later  a  conges¬ 
tion  of  orders,  transportation  tried  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point  and  high  prices  for  spot  coal. 

This  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  producer  and  re¬ 
tailer  and,  would  eventually  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
such  a  plan  could  even  be  seriously  considered  by 
an>  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  coal  trade  and  the 
present  situation,  and  the  full  consequences  of  even 
the  contemplation  should  receive  the  conscientious 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  trade  or  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal. 

The  Long  &  Ayer  Corporation,  New  England 
agents  for  the  Anderson  Coal  Co.  of  Maryland, 
finding  their  former  office  inadequate  for  their 
growing  business,  have  removed  to  more  com¬ 
modious  quarters  at  79  Milk  street,  Boston. 

Effective  April  25,  C.  L.  Straub  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Straub-Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BALTIMORE  PRICES  SOFTEN 


Bituminous  Market  Eases  Off  Slightly 
Following  Recent  Upturn. 

Prices  for  soft  coal  are  again  reactionary  after  a 
brief  upward  spurt.  At  this  writing  offering  of  both 
steam  and  gas  coals  are  about  on  a  basis  of  what 
they  were  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  Consumers  insist 
on  the  plan  of  refusing  to  negotiate  for  fuel  except  for 
the  most  immediate  needs.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
any  sort  of  action  out  of  the  majority  of  both  large 
and  small  consumers  as  to  contract,  and  the  present 
price  basis  on  which  they  can  buy  any  kind  of  coal  or 
any  amount  in  the  open  market  encourages  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  plan  of  procedure  as  to  fuel  sup¬ 
ply. 

It  is  useless  to  point  out  the  patent  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  must  sooner  or  later  pick  up  and  that  to  leave 
all  coal  ordering  of  the  nation  until  the  last  moment 
is  suicidal,  almost.  The  very  merchants  who  advise 
a  “shop  early”  plan  around.  Christmas  are  failing  to 
see  the  light  as  applied  to  coal  supply  purchasing. 
When  the  later  days  of  summer  roll  around  and 
consumers  want  their  coal  all  at  once  there  will 
be  a  great  rush,  in  the  opinion  of  well-posted  fuel 
and  transportation  men. 

The  majority  of  the  fuel  men  here  see  the  day  com¬ 
ing  before  the  end  of  summer  when  prices  for  soft 
coal  will  range  around  $8.00  again,  or  even  higher, 
and  when  everything  will  be  conducted  on  the  boom 
plan  once  more.  The  fellow  without  a  contract  will 
at  that  time  be  kicking  himself  for  failure  to  cover 
at  least  a  part  of  his  needs. 

Current  Bituminous  Prices. 

At  this  time  it  is  again  easy  to  get  best  grade 
steam  coals  in  many  cases  on  a  basis  of  around 
$2.90  to  $3.00  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  The  prices 
cn  line  business  are  possibly  a  little  stronger  than 
on  harbor  trading,  as  the  attractiveness  of  bunker 
supplies  to  many  coal  men  here  has  caused  some 
pretty  keen  competition  at  times  on  this  line  of 
fuel.  Intermediate  grades  of  low  volatile  steam  coal 
are  offering  at  from  $2.35  to  $2.50.  Gas  coals  are 
running  about  on  a  par  with  steam,  the  best  three- 
quarter  offering  at  times  around  $2.85  to  $2.90  a  net 
ton  at  the  mines.  Slack  is  offering  around  $1.90  to 
$2.05  and  run-of-mine  at  around  $2.30  to  $2.40. 
There  is  very  little  call  for  lowest  grade  steam  fuels. 

There  is  no  snap  to  the  export  situation  here.  The 
word  has  been  passed  that  the  English  dock  workers 
will  endeavor  to  prevent  any  American  coal  being 
unloaded  on  that  side.  One  vessel  was  cleared  from 
this  port  for  England  last  week,  taking  6,052  tons 
of  cargo  coal. 

Hard  coal  dealers  report  that  little  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  business.  There  is  a  dearth  of  orders 
and  the  effect  is  noted  in  the  receipts  from  mines. 
An  average  of  about  500  cars  per  month  behind 
March  is  being  run  for  April  here.  In  the  meantime 
the  local  handlers  are  being  appraised  of  independent 
price  increases.  The  lowest  increase  has  been  one 
of  20  cents  per  ton  and  the  highest  40  cents.  Several 
increases  at  30  cents  are  noted.  If  the  belief  of  the 
trade  that  May  will  see  a  company  increase  of  from 
10  to  20  cents  and  an  independent  increase  of  50 
cents  comes  true  there  may  have  to  be  a  readjustment 
of  retail  prices.  At  present  the  retail  trade  plans  to 
sit  tight,  however,  and  no  advance  will  be  made  for 
the  present. 


Another  new  name  in  the  wholesale  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  trade  in  Boston  is  noted.  The 
Charles  H.  Cutter  Coal  Co.  has  opened  offices 
at  50  State  street.  Mr.  Cutter  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Riverside  Coal  Co.  and  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Mining  Co.  Previous  to  this  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Kennebeck 
Wharf  &  Coal  Co.  He  has  been  connected  with 
tne  coal  business  since  1901. 


A  meeting  to  collect  testimony  to  resist  any  effort 
to  restore  assigned  cars  was  held  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  yesterday.  George  S.  Brackett, 
Fairmont,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  attendance. 
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BETTER  TONE  AT  CHICAGO 

Buyers  Displaying  More  Interest  and  Prices 
Are  Inclined  to  Harden. 

There  was  a  better  undertone  to  the  Chicago  coal 
market  early  this  week  and  buyers  showed  more 
friendship  to  the  present  level  of  prices  than  they, 
have  for  some  time.  Reports  from  the  East,  indi¬ 
cating  a  stronger  demand  for  many  grades  of  coal, 
was  reflected  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Chicago. 
The  result  was  a  slight  stiffening  in  prices  for 
eastern  Kentucky  lump  coal  and  Pocahontas.  Al¬ 
though  the  buying  is  still  confined  to  the  smaller 
class,  the  larger  buyers'  are  showing  some  signs  of 
life,  many  of  them  seriously  contemplating  their 
year’s  requirements. 

The  fore-sighted  buyer  has  already  realized  that 
bituminous  prices  are  now  at  rock  bottom,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  greatly  curtailed  production  due  to  lack 
of  demand,  they  are  in  a  position  to  place  contracts 
at  prices  slightly  above  production  costs. 

For  some  time  buyers  have  been  holding  back, 
expecting  a  reduction  in  freight  rates.  At  least 
this  has  been  their  excuse  when  approached  by  coal 
salesmen.  Now  many  of  the  Chicago  dealers  have 
arranged  to  meet  this  exigency  by  offering  to  refund 
any  difference  in  freight  rates  that  would  favor  the 
buyers,  should  there  be  a  reduction. 

The  demand  for  hard  coal  at  lower  lake  ports, 
from  reports  received  in  Chicago,  seems  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  good,  and  now  that  the  lake  movement  has 
commenced,  cargoes  of  hard  coal  will  soon  be  ar¬ 
riving  at  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  other  western 
lake  ports. 

Illinois  Mines  Doing  Better. 

Running  time  of  Illinois  mines  during  the  past 
week  shows  but  slight  change  for  the  better,  the 
average  being  33  1/3  per  cent.,  which  compares  with 
31.8  per  cent,  for  the  previous  week.  Illinois  op¬ 
erators  state  that  with  the  first  signs  of  real  buying 
the  running  time  of  Illinois  mines  will  be  materially 
increased. 

In  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  coal  man  to  “Buy 
coal  now  and  avoid  another  famine  in  the  Fall,” 
considerable  comment  has  arisen  from  consumers  who 
are  still  adverse  to  making  far-sighted  purchases,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  seen  a  falling  market  for  some  time, 
but  cannot  recognize  the  opportunity  of  present  price 
levels.  J.  J.  Alspasser  of  the  Devoe  &  Reynolds 
Co.,  Chicago,  says  there  is  another  side  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  comments  on  the  subject  as  follows: 
“There  is  no  business  that  I  ever  heard  of  that  does 
not  make  a  concession  of  some  kind  in  price,  terms 
or  otherwise  to  start  buying.  If  the  Bituminous  coal 
operators  would  offer  a  Spring  and  Summer  price, 
and  if  the  railroads  would  be  forced  to  give  a  Summer 
rate  on  fuel,  which  could  be  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  you  would  find  plenty  of  consumers  ready  to 
buy.  “For  example,”  Mr.  Alspasser  adds,  “I  own 
a  good-sized  apartment  building  which  consumes 
probably  250  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Give  me  a  com¬ 
pensation  feature  and  1  will  store  coal.” 

If  Mr.  Alspasser  waits  until  Fall,  like  many  buyers 
will  do,  he  will  probably  wish  he  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  “Spring  and  Summer  reductions,”  however, 
W.  H.  Leland,  vice-president  of  the  Consumers  Co., 
Chicago,  when  approached  on  this  question,  stated 
that  retailers  formerly  gave  Spring  and  Summer 
prices,  but  that  method  of  quoting  is  impossible  to¬ 
day,  and  though  there  are  to  be  no  graded  prices, 
he  can  assure  consumers  that  the  price  will  be 
higher  in  the  Fall  than  at  present. 

Buyers’  Views  of  Prices. 

It  has  certainly  become  a  very  hard  proposition  to 
convince  the  consumer  that  freight  rates  are  fixed 
at  a  higher  level  and  that  labor  has  advanced  approx¬ 
imately  150  per  cent.  All  consumers  want  pre-war 
prices,  so  do  the  coal  men,  but  to  get  them  i$ 
another  matter. 

Take  the  present  selling  price  for  Pocahontas  coal, 
for  example,  and  see  if  the  profits  or  the  prices  are 
excessive.  That  coal  costs  $4.90  per  ton,  the  freight 
and  tax  to  Chicago  amounts  to  $3.74  a  ton,  and  it 
costs  at  least  25  cents  a  ton  to  handle,  making  a 


total  cost  of  $8.85.  Some  of  the  Chicago  retailers 
have  been  selling  this  coal  as  low  as  $8.95  and  $9.00, 
a  margin  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  Is  that  high- 
priced,  Mr.  Consumer? 

With  the  light  business  experienced  during  the 
past  few  months  by  Chicago  coal  men  they  have 
directed  their  attention  to  association  work  and  to 
preparing  “buy  now”  campaigns.  Many  of  these 
campaigns  have  been  on  for  some  time  and  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  bear  fruit.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  anthracite  trade,  which  has  been  good  of  late. 
The  demand  from  the  small  buyers  is  now  consid¬ 
erable  and  many  of  the  coal  men  handling  anthracite 
report  that  they  are  behind  in  orders,  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  move  steam  sizes. 


Commercial  users  of  bituminous  continue  to  show 
lack  of  interest,  but  this  is  not  as  general  as  it 
was  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 


The  following  prices,  delivered,  are  being  quoted 
on  the  Chicago  market : 


Southern  Illinois .  $5. 50@5.90  $5.13@5.40 
Cent.  Illinois  ....  4.85@5.25  4.00@4.50 

Indiana .  5.75@6.05  4.25@5.00 

East  Kentucky  . .  7.45@6.50  5.90@6.25 

Ohio  (Hocking) .  6.70  5.20 

W.  Va.  (Smkls)  8.50  7.25@8.00 


$4.40@5.00 

3.2S@3.75 

3.65@4.25 

5.25@5.35 

4.95 


Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  stand  as  follows : 

Egg . $7.10@7.50  Nut . $7.45@7.85 

Stove .  7.25@7.60  Pea .  5.50@6.00 


LAKE  FLEET  TIED  UP 


Few  Sailings  from  Buffalo  Owing  to  Scarcity 
of  Down  Cargoes. 

Buffalo,  April  28. — The  lake  trade  languishes 
much  as  the  coal  trade  does,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son — want  of  business  that  demands  other  branches  of 
business  as  auxiliaries.  Here  is  a  big  fleet  doing  next 
to  nothing  but  load  in  coal,  which  a  few  manage  to 
get  away  with  mostly  because  they  have  obtained  a 
return  cargo  while  others  which  are  not  so  fortunflte 
remain  tied  up.  They  are  sufficiently  fitted  out  so 
that  they  can  sail  in  three  or  four  days  from  re¬ 
ceiving  orders. 

It  is  stated  that  these  cargoes  are  taken  to  sail 
at  vessel-owners’  option,  which  is  unusual,  shippers 
not  commonly  liking  to  put  their  property  into  others’ 
hands  indefinitely.  When  the  last  big  tie-up  of  the  sort 
took  place,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  vessels  stayed 
out  at  the  breakwater  till  June  and  there  are  predic¬ 
tions  made  by  vessel  owners  that  the  same  length  of 
time  may  elapse  now.  One  nice  thing  about  it  all  was 
that  the  fall  trade  set  in  brisk  and  there  was  money 
made  that  season,  though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
anybody  to  predict  a  rushing  fall  trade  now. 

Still,  business  runs  in  queer  grooves  and  when 
it  starts  up  it  often  goes  fast  enough  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  It  looks  distressing  to  see  the  big 
fellows,  some  of  them  carrying  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  coal,  so  helplessly  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up  that  will  release  them  and  set  them  to 
sailing  again. 

The  iron-ore  trade,  which  controls  the  business 
on  the  lakes,  on  account  of  its  big  volume,  is  doing 
next  to  nothing  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  amount 
moved  the  coming  season  will  not  exceed  35,000,000 
tons.  Last  season  the  amount,  which  was  also  a 
reduction,  was  58,527,226  tons.  It  is  said  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  which  has  the  largest 
fleet  on  the  lakes,  is  preparing  to  cut  its  98  vessels 
down  to  42  at  the  start,  whenever  that  is,  and  not 
increase  it  till  there  is  good  business  in  sight  again. 

As  to  side  business  by  lake,  there  will  be  about 
the  average  amount  of  miscellaneous  and  package 
freight  to  carry,  early  reports  of  the  amount  in  sight 
being  favorable.  Lumber  will  be  too  small  for  much 
of  a  showing,  but  bulk  grain  may  turn  out  to  be 
heavy  if  the  deadlock  between  the  holders  and  the 
prices  can  be  broken.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  others,  who  were  holding  their  wheat  in 
the  Northwest  to  force  high  prices,  were  beaten  and 
would  have  to  yield  and  sell  for  what  they  can  get. 


BUFFALO  STILL  DEPRESSED 


Bituminous  Demand  Lags  and  Some  Are 
Fearful  Improvement  Is  Far  Off. 

The  soft-coal  shipper  cannot  be  driven  out  of  his 
pessimistic  views,  in  spite  of  the  idea  of  some  people 
that  they  tend  to  prolong  the  inactivity  of  business. 
The  situation  really  does  not  change  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  coal  shippers  at  least  are  still  putting  off 
the  expected  day  of  improvement.  One  shipper  has 
said  something  of  a  car  shortage  in  July,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  others  said  he  was  not  taking  the  facts 
into  account.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  soft  coal 
is  still  falling  off.  Any  shipper  will  report  that  cer¬ 
tain  customers  are  getting  a  year’s  supply  or  so 
ahead  and  others  are  shutting  down.  Nobody 
reports  increased  operations  or  opening  up  unless  it 
may  be  of  concerns  that  are  doing  this  as  a  temporary 
shift,  to  keep  the  men  together  or  to  see  what  can  be 
done. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  real  business  indus¬ 
try — automobiles  hardly  being  considered  as  such— 
that  is  active  and  that  is  real  estate.  But  building 
operations  do  not  follow  this,  as  they  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to,  so  the  movement  does  not  help  the  coal 
trade.  The  large  and  steady-running  concerns,  like 
flour  mills,  are  watching  the  market  and  buying  coal 
that  they  find  going  at  emergency  prices.  Even  the 
Buffalo  waterworks  authorities  are  on  the  watch  for 
coal  bargains,  believing  that  the  low  bids  put  in  for 
the  year’s  contract  can  be  shaded  considerably  in  that 
way. 

Meanwhile  about  everything  but  wages  are  getting 
down  pretty  flat.  Foodstuffs  are  as  a  rule  close  to 
pre-war  prices.  When  wages  follow,  even  half  way, 
at  which  figure  the  people  would  no  doubt  accept 
the  situation,  the  business  of  the  country  would  go 
ahead  again,  though  not  with  much  rush  till  other 
countries  could  pay  for  our  goods.  Meanwhile,  a  wise 
Congress  is  engaged  in  making  it  still  harder  for 
them  to  do  so. 

Looks  for  Quiet  Summer. 

“Is  the  bituminous  trade  improving  any?”  was 
asked  of  a  leading  shipper  this  week.  He  replied  that 
it  was  not  and  that  he  did  not  look  for  anything  bet¬ 
ter  before  October. 

“And  how  about  that  date?  Will  it.  hold,  do  you 
think  ?” 

“It  may,  but  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  move  it 
ahead  a  little  next  time  I  see  you.” 

So  the  uncertainty  goes  on  and  it  is  bound  to  do  so, 
for  the  coal  trade  is  entirely  dependent  on  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Then  there  is  a  growing  notion  that  freight 
rates  will  be  reduced  materially,  some  say  75  cents  a 
ton  and  that  is  sure  to  hold  up  the  trade  all  along 
the  line.  Coal  men  say  they  do  not  expect  that 
amount,  but  they  are  pretty  generally  looking  for 
something  off.  Anyhow,  the  idea  is  bound  to  cut 
down  the  demand,  both  for  hard  and  soft  coal,  and  it 
may  make  trouble  next  Fall. 

The  hard-coal  trade  is  fairly  active  especially  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  escape  the  10-cent  ad¬ 
vance.  Some  consumers  are  still  waiting  to  see  the 
prices  cut  down,  but  shipping  agents  are  advising 
them  against  doing  so,  for  they  do  not  think  it  will 
happen.  Retail  prices  are  pretty  uniform  now  on 
the  basis  of  $12.40  for  egg  delivered  at  the  curb,  with 
25  cents  a  ton  rebate  for  payment  in  10  days. 

The  loading  into  lake  vessels  has  quieted  down,  as 
coal  has  not  come  in  rapidly  of  late  and  tonnage  is 
not  as  plentiful  as  it  was.  The  clearances  are  liberal, 
but  they  do  not  always  indicate  that  the  vessels  have 
sailed.  Most  of  them  are  still  here,  waiting  for 
down  cargoes  which  do  not  promise  to  appear  right 
away. 

The  week’s  clearances  total  118,561  tons,  of  which 
51,961  tons  were  for  Chicago,  30,300  tons  for  Duluth 
and  Superior,  26,800  tons  for  Milwaukee,  and  9,500 
tons  for  Fort  William. 


The  Keister-MacQuown  Fuel  Co.  have  moved  from 
the  Century  Building,  to  the  Union  Arcade,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  larger  quarters  being  necessary  to  properly 
take  care  of  their  rapidly  increasing  business. 
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IN  THE  FAIRMONT  FIELD 


Early  Indications  Were  for  Reduced  Activity 
This  Week  Compared  With  Last. 

Just  what  is  in  store  for  the  Fairmont  region  this 
week  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  a  belief 
that  perhaps  the  production  may  not  rise  above  last 
week’s  total  and  perhaps  will  not  go  as  high. 

This  is  predicted  because  of  several  conditions.  In 
the  first  place  a  number  of  companies  have  been 
loading  orders  in  advance  of  their  time  in  order  to 
get  set  in  case  the  British  miners’  strike  developed 
anything.  This  has  not  materilized  and  so  the  orders 
have  already  been  more  than  loaded  up  to  date. 
Then,  too,  as  this  is  the  close  of  the  month  and  settle¬ 
ment  day  is  almost  a  month  off,  there  will  be  some 
production  shaded  because  of  this  condition.  Heavy 
shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  and  the  lakes  last  week  were 
rather  unusual  and  thus  far  the  consignments  have 
not  indicated  any  strength  whatsoever. 

Coalmen  cannot  see  any  light  in  the  immediate 
present,  although  some  are  banking  on  the  British 
situation  developing  some  business  abroad  and  enough 
to  start  buying  at  home.  The  export  situation  in 
Europe,  where  coal  stocks  at  present  are  very  heavy, 
could  not  develop  anything  if  conditions  even  were 
favorable  until  the  peace  treaty  mix-up  is  finally 
settled  and  financial  support  is  resorted  to  in  bolster¬ 
ing  up  the  value  of  the  foreign  money  market.  Some 
little  coal  is  going  out  of  the  region  to  Europe  but  the 
most  fertile  field  now  is  South  America. 

Railroads  Not  Contracting. 

Railroads  have  not  as  yet  signed  up  any  additional 
contracts  in  the  region  and  probably  will  put  them 
off  for  a  month  or  two.  Quite  a  little  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  gone  to  the  Connellsville  and  Moundsville 
fields.  It  is  reported  that  the  Lehigh  Valley,  which 
usually  got  considerable  tonnage  here,  has  cast  its 
lot  with  the  Connellsville  field.  Last  week  the 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  loaded  831  cars  of 
coal  for  railroads,  the  best  showing  for  three  weeks, 
but  yet  very  low. 

Thus  far  the  region  has  not  learned  its  fate  as  to 
a  readjustment  of  lake  rates.  Day  after  day  operators 
are  patiently  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  appear  to  be  con¬ 
fident  that  the  rate  will  be-  changed  so  that  it  can  be 
a  competitor  for  the  lake  business.  If  the  proposed 
28  cent  differential  is  approved  it  will  place  the  lake 
rate  from  the  Fairmont  region  to  Lake  Erie  ports 
for  trans-shipments  down  to  $1.73.  1  he  No.  8  Ohio 

fields  will  be  reduced  from  $1.83  to  $1.55,  leaving  the 
pre-war  differential  of  18  cents  still  in  effect.  Little 
coal  is  moving  to  the  lakes.  Last  week  only  135  cars 
of  coal  were  sent  there  off  the  Monongah  Division. 
At  the  same  time,  this  was  a  gain  of  seven  cars  over 
the  previous  week. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  were  569  cars,  or  an  increase  of  64  over  the 
previous  week.  This  was  the  largest  weekly  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  pier  off  the  division  since  the  last  week 
in  February. 

More  Coal  Being  Mined. 

The  mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
produced  269,700  tons  of  coal,  this  being  the  largest 
production  since  the  week  ending  February  12,  which 
was  294,800  tons.  The  Fairmont  region  proper  last 
week  produced  4,375  cars  of  coal  and  8  cars  of  coke. 
This  was  the  best  coal  loading  in  the  region  since 
the  week  ending  February  26.  The  coke  loading  was 

all  shot  to  pieces.  . 

A  very  noticeable  improvement  has  occurred  in 
general  freight  movement  as  well  as  coal  movement. 
Last  week  east  of  Grafton  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  moved 
4,591  loads  of  freight,  of  which  3,005  cars  were  coal. 
This  is  the  best  showing  made  since  the  week  ending 
March  5,  when  the  general  freight  movement  was  4,- 
929  and  the  coal  movement  3,125. 

This  week  began  with  534  cars  of  coal  loaded  on 
the  Monongah  Division,  150  cars  less  than  Monday, 
April  18;  127  cars  on  the  Monongahela  Railway— 8 
less  than  the  previous  Monday — and  75  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland,  27  shy  of  the  Monday  of  the  previous 
week.  The  loading  on  the  Charleston  Division  ot 
the  B.  &  O.,  on  Monday,  80  cars,  was  the  best  show¬ 


ing  that  has  been  made  on  that  division  since  the 
week  ending  January  12.  No  lake  shipments  were 
made  off  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  on  Monday 
and  Curtis  Bay  shipments  were  only  16  cars  against 
214  cars  the  previous  Monday. 

Offers  have  been  few  and  far  between.  Inquiries 
are  very  scarce.  Some  talk  about-  $3.50  and  $4  coal 
two  months  hence,  but  others  do  not  appear  to  take 
much  stock  in  this  kind  of  talk  because  they  fear  it 
will  not  materialize.  Continued  lethargy  in  buying 
for  another  two  months,  however,  will  no  doubt  bring 
about  this  condition,  providing  business  picks  up  in 
other  lines. 


SLOW  REVIVAL  IN  MID-WEST 


Big  Export  Movement  Looked  for  as 
Balancing  Feature  of  Situation. 

As  far  as  immediate  business  is  concerned,  the  last 
week  has  been  a  drag  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market, 
nor  is  the  feeling  of  optimism  for  the  future  of  the 
industry  quite  universal.  While  most  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  here  are  exceedingly  hopeful,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  who  refuse  to  be  convinced  that  brighter  days 
are  near.  They  say  that  it  may  be  eight  months  or 
a  year  before  conditions  are  materially  improved. 
The  point  of  gloom  is  the  steam  market,  which  is 
disappointingly  slow  in  recovering. 

The  contention  of  the  less  cheerful  is  that  there 
can  be  no  real  prosperity  in  the  coal  industry  until 
manufacturing  gets  to  going  properly.  These  men 
admit  that  the  lake  season,  which  is  to  open  next 
month,  will  provide  a  market  for  15  or  20  million 
tons  of  coal,  that  export  business  is  likely  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  rather  than  worse  and  that  domestic  reloading 
will  stiffen  demand;  but  they  say  all  this  must  be 
short  and  temporary  without  general  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Steam  Buyers  Watching  Market. 

While  steam  and  by-product  demands  have  seemed 
to  show  a  gradual  improvement,  they  are  not  now  as 
good  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  though  judged 
by  the  usual  symptoms  of  reports  and  inquiries,  the 
outlook  is  better  and,  indeed,  is  very  promising.  The 
general  explanation  of  the  depressed  steam  coal  sit¬ 
uation  is  that  industries  now  operating  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  operate  have  an  ample  immediate  supply  of 
fuel  and  feel  that  it  is  the  part  of  economic  wisdom 
to  await  the  benefits,  in  the  price,  of  foreshadowed 
reductions  in  freight  rates.  This  appears  to  be  the 
psychological  check  upon  an  improving  steam  market 
and  it  is  the  part  of  the  operators  to  prove  that,  m 
waiting  for  better  prices  through  cheapened  freights, 
they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  having  prices  boosted 
by  other  causes  not  less  logical  and  far  more  certain 
to  materialize. 

There  continues  to  be  a  good  deal  of  domestic 
buying  by  retailers  who  know  the  coal  game  well 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  bound  to  be  an  upward 
tendency  in  prices  before  very  long.  Up  to  this  time 
this  buying  has  largely  favored  the  smokeless  pro¬ 
ducers  who,  indeed,  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  because  they  have  no  market  for  the  screen¬ 
ings  that  result  from  preparation.  From  this  em¬ 
barrassment  on  their  part  many  domestic  orders 
have  gone  to  splint  producers,  who  have  less  trouble 
marketing  their  slack. 

An  increased  volume  of  smokeless  coal  has  gone 
to  tidewater  but  the  export  call  for  tonnage  is  not 
sensationally  urgent  and  prices  have  been  no  better. 
Cincinnati  operators  have  ceased  to  look  for  big 
things  from  export  demand.  Their  experience  m 
this  connection  has  not  been  reassuring. 

Lake  Buyers  Making  Inquiry. 

Lake  buyers  are  busy  seeking  proposals  for  cargoes 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jake  shipments  will 
o-o  forward  moderately  by  May  15.  Some  Cincinnati 
coal  concerns  have  been  investigating  conditions  m 
the  Northwest  and  the  word  comes  from  them  that 
the  normal  lake  demand  of  30,000.000  tons  may  safely 
be  cut  in  two.  Reduced  industrial  operation  and  a 
smaller  call  for  domestic  consumption  because  of  the 
mild  Winter  have  left  over  a  tremendous  tonnage  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Only  a  few  fuel  cargoes 


have  thus  far  gone  to  Lake  Erie  ports  and  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  was  a  congestion  at  the  Toledo  docks 
appears  to  have  been  a  mistake  for  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  coal  has  reached  Toledo  this  year  for  re¬ 
shipment  in  vessels. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  Big  Four 
coal  contracts  have  at  last  been  let,  going  to  the  Is¬ 
land  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  the  Cabin  Creek  Coal  Co. 
Rumors  are  to  the  effect  that  the  price  is  as  low  as 
$2.50,  but  this  can  not  be  verified  and  officials  of  the 
company  are  disposed  to  deny  the  figures,  though 
unwilling  to  make  public  the  real  ones. 

Except  in  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  districts 
and  possibly  also  in  Hazard  and  Harlan  operators 
have  not  increased  their  percentage  and  then  there  is 
anxiety  in  some  quarters  as  to  holding  the  miners 
who  for  a  few  months  have  had  very  little  work. 

Prices  have  not  varied  materially  from  those  of 
the  previous  week.  Bituminous  slack  has  brought 
from  $1.75  to  $2.10.  Mine  run  has  commanded  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  and  lump  has  continued  at  from  $3  to 
$4. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Agricultural  Reverses  Are  Reflected  in  Coal 
Market — No  Move  to  Stock. 

The  buyers’  suspension  seems  to  be  still  in  opera¬ 
tion.  There  is  little  effort  being  made  to  place  orders 
or  to  contract  for  future  needs.  It  is  reported  else¬ 
where  that  there  is  a  good  run  of  business,  but  it  has 
not  reached  the  Northwest.  In  this  respect,  coal  is 
not  different  from  other  commodities.  The  basic  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Northwest  is  agriculture.  And  agricul¬ 
ture  has  suffered  a  serious  blow  from  descending 
values.  It  may  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  been 
confined  to  farm  products.  But  in  this  district  where 
practically  everything  starts  with  farming,  when 
farming  is  not  prospering,  it  is  axiomatic  that  other 
things  are  not. 

Farmers  are  confining  their  purchases  to  their  ur¬ 
gent  needs  and  are  delaying  them  until  the  time  they 
are  required.  That  has  been  the  experience  this 
Spring  with  farm  implements  and  of  many  other 
items.  It  is  apparent  that  they  are  in  no  humor  to 
buy  coal  now  which  they  will  not  need  for.  five  or 
six  months.  And  they  hope,  as  does  every  other  con¬ 
sumer,  for  a  reduction  in  coal  prices.  It  is  beside 
the  mark  that  they  have  little  to  base  such  a  hope 
upon.  Besides,  there  is  something  being  published  al¬ 
most  every  week,  to  give  hope  for  such  reduction. 
One  week  it  is  an  effort  to  induce  railroad  men  to 
reduce  freight  charges  on  coal.  And  then  comes  the 
revision  of  coal  freights  from  the  docks.  And  occa¬ 
sional  hints  of  other  revisions  which  will  bring  about 
lower  freights. 

Industrial  Needs  Below  Normal. 

So  they  are  simply  waiting  and  refusing  to  buy, 
even  if  they  were  inclined  to  stock  early, — which  they 
seldom  are.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  steam  users. 
Industrial  plants  are  not  operating  heavily  with  many 
concerns  and  their  needs  are  not  as  great  as  com¬ 
mon.  Their  buyers  are  not  convinced  that  prices  will 
be  maintained,  and  anticipate  getting  better  figures. 

Even  if  there  were  something  of  a  tendency  to  take 
hold  in  the  Northwest,  all  indications  are  that  dock 
receipts  will  continue  to  be  light.  As  a  comparison, 
they  are  ahead  of  a  year  ago,  for  the  first  few  days  of 
navigation,  but  that  is  because  a  year  ago  navigation 
did  not  open  so  early.  At  the  end  of  last  week,  there 
were  ten  coal  cargoes  which  had  reached  the  head  ot 
the  lakes,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  80,000.  The  down- 
bound  cargoes  are  lacking.  Only  two  or  three  car¬ 
goes  of  ore  have  gone  down  the  lakes,  and  they  were 
specially  ordered,  and  represented  a  need  for  some 
particular  grade  of  ore  rather  than  any  general  need. 

So  despite  the  propaganda  efforts  of  a  certain  few 
to  urge  early  buying,  there  has  been  no  effect  realized 
so  far.  And  there  has  been  no  real  progress  made 
toward  convincing  people,— both  in  the  trade  an 
out —that  there  is  any  urgent  need  of  early  buying. 
It  is  admitted  by  members  of  the  trade  that  it  would 
be  ideal  to  get  in  a  nice  tonnage  of  early  business, 
and  have  it  delivered,  out  of  the  way  and  that  muc 
less  of  a  rush  in  the  Fall. 
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NEW  BALTIMORE  COAL  PIER 

Western  Maryland’s  Port  Covington  Facili¬ 
ties  Are  Placed  in  Operation. 

The  new  coal  pier  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail¬ 
way  at  Port  Covington,  in  Baltimore  harbor,  has  been 
completed  and  put  in  operation. 

The  new  pier  was  constructed  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  old  timber  pier  destroyed  by  fire  in  September, 
1920.  It  is  74  feet  wide,  extending  out  into  the  water 
800  feet  from  the  present  bulkhead  line. 

On  the  pier  475  feet  from  bulkhead  is  located  a 
stationary  electrically  operated  lift  turnover  dumper, 
from  which  the  coal  is  loaded  direct  to  vessels  lying 
alongside  of  pier.  The  dumping  machine  is  equipped 
with  an  electrically  operated  trimmer.  The  height 
and  dimensions  of  dumper  are  so  designed  as  to  take 
care  of  the  largest  coal-carrying  vessels.  It  is  also  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  cars  of  100  tons  capacity  at  the  rate 
of  35  to  40  cars  per  hour. 

There  is  also  provided  on  the  pier  a  boat  haulage, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  vessels  during  process  of 
loading,  and  a  mule  haul  to  take  loaded  cars  up  a 
212%  grade  to  the  car  dumper.  Both  of  these  are 
electrically  operated. 

Auxiliary  Structures. 

Other  buildings  on  the  pier  are  as  follows : 

1 —  Concrete  sub-station  for  converting  alternating 

current  to  d.  c.  for  pier  operation. 

2 —  Rest  house  for  laborers  and  deck  hands. 

3 —  Frame  office  for  superintendent  and  clerks. 

4 —  Small  corrugated  iron  tool  shop. 

All  buildings  are  provided  with  water,  electric  lights 
and  steam  heat,  water  outlets  on  pier  for  fire  protec¬ 
tion  and  supply  to  ships. 

On  shore  the  following  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed  : 

1 —  Large  steel  machine  shop  for  pier  and  storage 

of  supplies. 

2 —  Small  building  for  switchmen. 

3 —  Small  building  for  car-riders. 

4 —  Metal  oil  house. 

5 —  Blacksmith  shop  for  car  repairs. 

6 —  Office  for  car  repairmen. 

Flood  lights  have  been  installed  in  yard  and  on  pier 
for  night  operation.  The  old  load  and  empty  yards 
were  remodeled  so  as  to  permit  of  gravity  operation 
to  and  from  coal  dumper. 

Loaded  yard  capacity  is  125  cars,  and  empty  yard 
will  take  care  of  115  cars.  Tracks  (capacity  25  cars) 
have  been  provided  for  repairing  bad-order  cars. 

The  whole  facility  was  designed  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  H.  R.  Pratt,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Western  Maryland. 


An  Exploit  in  Thrift. 

“There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  recently  in  regard 
to  thrift,”  remarked  our  old  friend  Joggins  the  other 
day.  “The  Treasury  Department  is  sending  out  cir¬ 
culars  and  other  printed  matter  relative  to  this. 
And,  there  is  much  other  material  of  the  sort  in 
circulation  from  various  sources  all  the  way  down 
the  line  to  those  who  advise  us  to  save  our  money 
and  buy  oil  stocks.  I  thought  I  would  follow  this 
advice  a  short  time  ago  and,  not  waiting  to  make 
any  large  venture,  took  up  this  new  idea  of  buying 
something  small  from  time  to  time  as  quickly  as  re¬ 
sources  permitted.  So,  I  picked  out  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  the  leading  railroad  system  of  the 
country,  one  having  perhaps  the  greatest  natural 
and  financial  resources,  and  bought  ten  shares  there¬ 
in.  What’s  the  result?  In  about  six  months’  time 
I  have  received  one  dividend  at  the  rate  of  75  cents 
a  share  and  the  value  of  the  security  has  gone  down 
about  $10  a  share.  That  is  rather  a  poor  advertise¬ 
ment  for  thrift,  isn’t  it?  Would  have  done  better 
to  have  taken  a  trip  to  Montreal  and  celebrated  a 
bit  in  that  nearest  haven  of  refuge  for  the  thirsty.” 


If  any  one  does  good  work  don’t  be  stingy  in 
recognizing  it.  Men  of  every  grade  and  every  de¬ 
gree  crave  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellowmen. 


REASONS  FOR  EARLY  BUYING 

Spring  Buyer  Helps  Others  as  Well  as 
Himself. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Boston  Traveler  says 
that  though  the  cry  of  “Wolf,  Wolf”  from  the  coal 
producers  has  been  so  often  made  that  it  has  in  a 
large  measure  lost  its  force,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  consumer  that  present  conditions  seem 
to  justify  a  warning  at  least. 

The  article  closes  with .  “So  far  as  the  user  of 
coal  for  domestic  heating  is  concerned,  he  seldom 
has  anything  to  gain  by  waiting  after  April  if  he 
has  the  money  to  buy  early  for  his  needs  for  the 
following  winter.  .  .  .  There  will  be  comfort 

at  any  rate  in  the  feeling  that  next  winter’s  coal  is 
in  the  cellar.” 

The  Traveler  might  have  added  that  the  man  who 
is  able  to  put  in  his  coal  and  does  so  now  is  helping 
his  fellow  man  who  is  so  fixed  financially  that  he 
cannot  purchase  his  supply  until  the  personal  comfort 
for  himself  and  family  necessitates  the  expenditure. 
Those  who  take  the  coal  now  leave  just  so  much 
of  the  transportation  facilities  and  delivery  equip¬ 
ment  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  other  fellow  at  a  time  when  weather  conditions 
and  rail  congestion  make  delivery  slow  and  even 
uncertain  and  demand  acute. 

It  is  not  possible  to  force  the  use  of  coal,  but  it  is 
feasible  to  push  the  sale  of  it  and  that  is  one  of  the 
great  points  of  the  day,  to  get  tonnage  forward  be¬ 
fore  the  inevitable  traffic  congestion  of  the  fall 
season  comes  on.  General  industrial  conditions  will 
not  have  to  return  to  normal,  or  anything  like  it, 
to  result  in  congestion  of  a  serious  sort,  as  railroad 
facilities  are  and  will  be  so  far  below  the  maximum 
that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  overcrowd  the  rails, 
for,  after  all,  yard  facilities  are  the  determining 
point. 

Reduction  of  steel  prices  by  the  leading  interest  is 
hailed  as  a  step  towards  readjustment,  but  is  not  apt 
in  itself  to  cause  any  great  revival  right  away.  The 
independents  have  been  selling  at  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  new  prices  for  some  time  past  without  stim¬ 
ulating  business.  Construction  undertakings  in  which 
great  quantities  of  steel  will  be  used  have  been  held 
in  check  not  so  much  by  the  price  of  the  steel  at 
the  mills  as  by  the  high  freight  rates  and  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  but  ’tis  all  in  the  right  direction. 


Railroads  Once  Great  Advertisers. 

Receipt  of  a  circular  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
from  one  of  the  Great  Lake  transportation  com¬ 
panies  is  a  reminder  of  the  voluminous  and  oft- 
times  most  interesting  literature  relative  to  the 
joys  of  travel,  sent  out  years  ago  by  the  railroad 
companies,  and  now  rather  a  faint  memory  since 
the  lines  have  been  drawn  tighter  on  expenditures 
outside  of  the  requirements  of  the  payroll  and 
such  essential  features.  Many  will  recall  the 
pictures  distributed  by  Charles  K.  Lord  when  he 
was  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  and  George  H.  Daniels,  coming  along  a 
little  later,  presented  a  wealth  of  material  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  New  York  Central.  They  followed 
even  more  lavish  expenditures  by  the  western 
roads  when  companies  operating  beyond  Chicago 
had  miles  of  land  grant  territory  for  sale.  The 
advertising  done  by  railroad  companies  through 
the  means  of  guidebooks  as  well  as  newspaper 
space  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
western  territory. 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  first  two  months  of  1920  and  1921 
were : 


February  Two  Months 


Company — 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1920 

Dominion  Coal  Co.. 

186,745 

135,231 

402,735  332,883 

Springhill  . 

28,122 

34,959 

59,240 

66,837 

Total  . 

214,867 

170,190 

461,975 

399,720 

Nov.  S'.  S.  &  C.  Co. 

46,252 

21,128 

97,376 

60,481 

Acadia  Coal  Co . 

35,891 

40,557 

80,998 

90.844 

Interc’l  Coal  Co.... 

13,378 

12,015 

27,705 

24,425 

Total  . 

310,388 

223,890 

■  668,054  575,470 

A  HARD  ROAD  TO  TRAVEL 

Delays  Encountered  on  a  Through  Line 
Between  Large  Cities. 

It  is  doubtful  if  between  two  cities  of  such  consid¬ 
erable  size  located  within  a  comparatively  short  dis¬ 
tance,  as  much  time  is  usually  required  for  travel  as 
between  Toronto  and  Buffalo  or  vice  versa. 

The  rail  distance  is  98  miles  by  the  short  line, 
though  the  air-line  distance  is  only  something  like 
55)4  miles,  but  even  this  does  not  give  the  full  idea 
of  the  time  required.  The  90  miles  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  are  regularly  covered  in  two  hours  by 
many  trains,  but  3)4  hours  is  the  shortest  schedule 
time  on  the  international  road,  above  referred  to,  and 
this  iS  apt  to  be  increased  by  various  delays. 

For  one  thing,  the  Toronto  yard  is  a  long  one  and 
cautious  running  is  required  for  a  number  of  miles. 
Then  there  is  an  important  suburban  stop  to  be  made, 
which  takes  some  time.  There  should  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  fast  running  after  the  train  gets  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  out,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
equipment  one  will  be  fortunate  if  engine  trouble 
does  not  develop  on  this  part  of  the  road. 

Hamilton  an  Important  Station. 

While  still  two  or  three  miles  out  from  Hamilton, 
one  encounters  a  yard  limit  sign  and  slow  running  is 
again  in  order  as  there  is  a  big  curve,  a  long  tunnel 
and  some  little  distance  to  be  traversed  through  city 
streets.  Hamilton  is  an  important  station  and  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  are  required  for  loading  baggage, 
mail  and  so  forth.  Then  comes  a  long  climb  up  a 
side  hill  to  the  plateau  back  to  the  city  and  presently 
two  local  stops. 

Approaching  the  Niagara  one  comes  to  the  confines 
of  the  large  yard  at  Bridgeburg  and  when  reaching 
the  bridge  a  station  stop  is  made  ai.d  there  is  also  a 
cautionary  interval  to  make  sure  that  all  is  safe  for 
passage  over  the  one-track  bridge. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  Black  Rock  station  and  here 
a  protracted  stop  may  be  made  if  the  custom  house 
officials  have  not  completed  their  inspection  of  the 
train  during  the  run  from  Hamilton.  Getting  a  couple 
miles  further  down  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  there  is 
more  slow  running  and,  traversing  some  of  the  old 
water-side  streets,  there  is  a  stop  on  the  open  highway 
at  the  Terrace  station. 

Altogether  we  think  this  journey  can  take  rank  as 
a  pretty  slow  trip. 


Good  Buckwheat  Stove  Needed. 

One  paper  is  pounding  away  steadily  on  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  using  more  bucketwheat  coal  for  domestic 
purposes  but  the  question  might  well  be  asked : 
"Where  will  the  domestic  consumer  get  the  suitable 
stove  for  this  purpose?”  As  Mother  Goose  tells  of 
one  of  her  heroes  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  house 
without  a  wife,  so  is  it  difficult  to  burn  special  fuel 
without  proper  facilities. 

Stove  manufacturers  are  most  indifferent,  it  would 
appear,  to  suggested  modifications.  This  was  our 
experience  some  20-odd  years  ago  when  a  strong 
drive  was  made  by  several  coal  men  to  interest  cer¬ 
tain  parties  in  a  modified  type  of  fire-boxes  for 
household  stoves.  Their  idea  was  that  the  coal  should 
be  made  to  fit  their  stoves.  The  single  concern  that 
undertook  to  utilize  buckwheat  coal  in  a  special  form 
of  heater  was  apparently  not  sufficiently  financed  or 
managed  with  the  proper  spirit  and  enterprise,  for 
after  a  long  but  rather  dull  career  it  passed  out  as 
an  independent  factor,  being  merged  with  another 
company  which  is  quite  as  indifferent  as  the  majority 
of  stove  officials  concerning  the  exploitation  of  any 
particular  form  of  fuel. 

Apparently  if  there  is  to  be  anything  much  done  in 
the  way  of  utilizing  buckwheat  coal  for  domestic 
purposes  the  anthracite  interests  must  secure  control 
of  some  of  the  basic  patents  covering  approved  ap¬ 
pliances  and  look  to  the  utilization  of  their  surplus 
coal  through  some  such  course  and  policy.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  any  great  development  of  the  use  of  buck¬ 
wheat  by  the  domestic  trade  in  the  absence  of  a 
suitable  stove  in  which  to  burn  it. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


APPRECIATION 


Closing  Days  of  March  Evidently  Saw  the 
Worst  Period  of  Depression. 


It  looks  as  if  the  last  week  in  March  marked  the 
turning  point  in  bituminous^production  for  1920,  for 
the  next  two  weeks  witnessed  recovery  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  output  will  again  sink  to 
such  low  figures.  The  tonnage  for  the  week  ending 
April  16  was  well  over  half  a  million  tons  ahead  of 
the  low  point,  and  was  the  largest  since  the  second 
week  of  March,  although  in  spite  of  this  gain  it  is 
still  the  smallest  since  April,  1914,  except  for  the 
period  of  the  1919  strike. 

The  soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below,  with  comparative  figures  for  1920: 


Week  ending 
March  26  .... 

April  2  . 

April  9  . 

April  16  . 


i - Net  Tons - \ 

1921  1920 

6,457,000  11,015,000 
5,822,000  9,715,000 

6,109,000  9,960,000 

6,525,000  7,563,000 


Production  during  the  first  90  working  days  of 
the  past  five  years  has  been  as  follows:  1921, 
115,258,000  tons;  1920,  153,553,000  tons;  1919,  122,- 
949,000  tons;  1918,  157,661,000  tons;  1917,  158,022,000 
tons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bituminous  tonnage 
for  the  year  to  date  is  not  only  some  25  per  cent 
below  the  active  years  of  1917,  1918  and  1920,  but  it 
is  even  six  per  cent  behind  the  year  1919. 


Anthracite  Production. 

The  anthracite  production  continues  to  climb 
slowly  towards  the  2,000,000-ton  mark,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  high  as  it  ever  goes.  Comparative  figures 
are  shown  below : 

I - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

March  26  .  1,564,000  1,921,000 

April  2  .  1,157,000  1,314,000 

April  9  1,865,000  1,538,000 

April  16  .  1,885,000  1,249,000 

Anthracite  production  since  the  1st  of  January  has 
totaled  26,497,000  net  tons,  compared  with  24,710,000 
tons  to  the  same  date  last  year.  A  year  ago  the 
switchmen’s  strike  was  playing  havoc  with  the  out¬ 
put. 


A  Thought  on  Efficiency. 

A  critic  of  the  scientific  efficiency  idea  asks  how 
much  of  the  difficulty  with  railroad  labor  is  duo 
to  the  introduction  of  small-sized  cabooses  on 
freight  trains  by  many  lines.  Years  ago,  when  it  was 
the  common  practice  to  run  a  caboose  that  com¬ 
pared  well  in  size  with  the  passenger  coaches  of 
the  day  they  were  sometimes  fixed  up  very  com- 
*  fortably  and  constituted  a  sort  of  traveling  club¬ 
house.  With  three  brakemen  and  a  conductor, 
there  was  the  opportunity  for  a  full-sized  poker 
game. 

Now  the  idea  is  to  have  a  little  four-wheel  ca¬ 
boose,  only  two  brakemen,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  enforce  the  rule  that  one  brakeman  shall  be 
at  the  head  end  of  the  train  all  the  time.  So  what 
becomes  of  any  four-handed  game?  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  some  change  of  spirit. 


Importations  of  Coal  Into  Italy. 

Commercial  Attache  PI.  C.  MacLean,  at  Rome,  re¬ 
ports  that  importations  of  coal  into  Italy  during 
February  and  the  first  half  of  March,  1921,  were 
as  follows : 

February.  Mar.  1-15. 

Tons 
71,517 
148,957 


Exported  from — 

Tons 

America  . 

....  192,215 

England  . 

.  304,312 

Belgium  . 

.  2,338 

Germany  . 

.  191,470 

Total  . 

.  690,335 

97,309 

317,783 


The  city  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  is  calling  for  bids 
for  furnishing  coal  for  the  municipal  plants  for 
the  coming  year.  They  go  in  on  May  15. 


It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  announce  the  completion  of 
the  third  year  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL.  Our  hearty  thanks  are  tendered  to 
our  many  friends  in  the  trade  who  have  made  this  enterprise  a  notable  success.  Our 
honest  and  sincere  appreciation  goes  out  for  courtesies  extended.  In  retrospection, 
the  warm-hearted  loyalty  evidenced,  the  permitting  of  a  mutual  co-operation,  the 
gaining  of  confidence  through  service  faithfully  performed,  are  incidents  in  our 
business  life  which  we  cannot  pass  over  lightly,  nor  can  we  forget.  We  can  and  do 
thank  all  our  patrons. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  staff  so  long  identified  with  me,  I  have  made  every 
effort  to  furnish  such  a  publication  as  experience  extending  over  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  has  led  me  to  believe  the  trade  requires.  But  this  would  have  amounted 
to  nothing  did  not  those  whose  patronage  we  sought  coincide  with  our  view  of  the 
matter  and,  by  placing  their  orders  with  us,  substantiate  their  opinions. 

Our  thanks  go  out,  therefore,  to  all  those  who  have  favored  and  helped  us  in 
so  substantial  a  manner — to  the  Kokoal  brothers  and  the  personal  friends  who  were 
so  quick  to  rally  to  our  support  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  those  who  recognized 
the  progress  made  by  our  publication  and  fell  into  line  in  increasing  numbers  as. 
the  weeks  went  by. 

It  has  seldom  happened  that  a  trade  publication  has  achieved  such  success  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  starting  when  Government  restrictions  were  in  force  and  amid 
the  caution  inspired  by  a  military  crisis,  the  record  is  the  more  notable. 

We  recognize  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  thousands  of  coal  firms  and  other  pa¬ 
trons  East  and  West,  North  and  South — by  no  means  forgetting  loyal  friends  in 
Canada  and  abroad.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  an  enterprise 
which  has  grown  steadily  since  the  outset,  and  which,  thanks  to  their  co-operation, 
now  occupies  an  assured  position. 


An  Important  Test  Case. 

A  case  which,  if  it  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  com¬ 
plainant,  will  doubtless  result  in  many  other  suits 
of  a  similar  nature  being  brought  is  now  before 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  appeal  of  the 
Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  disallowing  its 
claim  against  the  Government  for  $15,337. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  represents  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  company  on  12,823  tons  of  coal  diverted 
by  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war 
from  buyers  with  whom  the  company  had  contracts 
at  higher  than  the  Government  price  to  other  con¬ 
signees  who  paid  the  Government  price.  As  prob¬ 
ably  the  great  majority  of  bituminous  operators  and 
shippers  suffered  similar  losses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  this  is  in  effect  a  test  case  of 
unusual  importance  to  the  soft  coal  trade. 

The  plaintiff  contends  that  while  the  Government 
may  confiscate  or  commandeer  private  prqperty  in 
the  exercise  of  its  war  power,  it  is  not  relieved 
from  its  obligation  to  reimburse  the  owners  for  the 
full  value  thereof. 


“Mr.  Dodson’s”  Touching  Tale  Untrue. 

To  the  Editor: 

A  man  posing  as  “J.  S.  Dodson”  recently  bor¬ 
rowed  money  from  a  Connecticut  coal  dealer,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  was  connected  with  Weston  Dodson  & 
Co.,  Inc.  There  is  no  one  by  this  name  connected 
with  our  organization  in  any  way,  and  we  believe 
this  information  should  be  given  to  the  various 
dealers  for  their  protection.  Some  years  ago  a  simi¬ 
lar  scheme  was  worked  by  a  man  using  this  same 
name  and  method. 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  April  21,  1921. 


The  Clearwater  Coal  Co.,  recently  organized  at 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  has  purchased  a  125-acre  tract 
of  coal  along  Bingamon  Creek,  in  Harrison  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  is  planning  to  begin  developments  at 
once.  C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Connellsville 
Hygrade  Coal  Co.,  is  head  of  the  new  concern. 


Changes  All  the  Time. 

It  is  twenty  years  ago  that  railroad  people  recog¬ 
nized  the  influence  of  the  telephone  in  restricting  a 
certain  important  class  of  railroad  traffic.  It  has 
long  been  possible  to  convey  personal  messages  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  wire  almost  as  well  as  face  to 
face.  Next  came  the  automobile  as  an  influence  to 
reduce  pleasure  traffic  on  the  railroad  and  now-a-days 
much  business  traveling  is  done  by  automobile,  with 
motor-truck  transportation  becoming  steadily  a  more 
important  factor. 

So  do  times  change  and  long  range  calculations  be¬ 
come  subject  to  revision.  Probably  few  transporta¬ 
tion  features  have  been  more  sharply  revised  than 
the  interurban  trolley  traffic.  It  is  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  increased  expenses  that  the  interurban  trol¬ 
lies  of  the  country  are,  generally  speaking,  but  a 
financial  wreck.  The  automobile  has  taken  the  cream 
of  their  business. 


Good  Advice  on  Selling. 

Sell  Now,  Right  Away — Don’t  Wait,  But  don’t  try 
to  sell  people  who  won’t  buy ! 

Such  is  the  good  advice  given  in  an_  announce¬ 
ment  sent  forth  on  behalf  of  a  publicity  medium 
that  touches  on  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  coal 
trade  at  the  present  time;  the  effort  to  sell  to  those 
who  do  not  need  coal. 

There  are  probably  few  such  discouraging  lines  of 
endeavor,  for  coal  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
world  to  dispose  of  if  not  actually  needed.  Articles 
of  small  bulk  and  considerable  value  can  always  be 
sold  if  the  price  is  low  enough.  People  are  willing 
to  speculate  therein. 

But  coal  tonnage  must  await  the  actual  demand 
and  it  is  useless  to  force  matters  to  an  undue  extept. 
As  the  publication  in  question  points  out,  there  are 
some  things  that  are  in  mighty  strong  demand  now- 
a-days  ;  reservations  at  certain  leading  hotels,  thea¬ 
ter  tickets  for  the  best  shows  and  various  things  of 
that  sort. 

Unprosaic  coal  must  wait  its  turn. 


The  Richmondville  Coal  &  Freed  Co.  is  a  new  con¬ 
cern  at  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


s 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 

Some  of  the  Offshoi'e  Shipments  Can  Be 
Traced  to  British  Strike. 

As  it  has  been  previously  stated,  the  British  strike 
has  imparted  a  stronger  undertone  to  the  tidewater 
coal  market,  although  only  a  few  additional  cargoes 
have  been  exported.  A  number  of  coal  cargoes  have 
been  cleared  from  the  port  this  week  that  would 
not  have  been  shipped  had  it  not  been  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  British  coal  industry.  The  demand  for 
bunkers  has  likewise  been  increased  to  some  extent. 
Few  sales  above  former  market  quotations  have  been 
made,  but  prices  remain  firm  and  seem  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  an  upturn. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  movement  at  the  piers 
during  the  past  week  was  heavier  than  at  any  time 
since  the  first  week  of  March,  the  tonnages  held  at 
tide  were  cut  down  again,  going  as  low  as  337,000 
tons  at  all  three  piers.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  in 
more  than  three  months. 

The  vessel  tonnage  is  still  irregular,  although  the 
Custom  House  record  for  Tuesday  showed  that  only 
six  vessels  cleared,  but  they  all  cleared  for  foreign 
ports,  except  one  which  went  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  total  amount  of  coal  on  all  six  steamers  was 
37,770  tons.  Of  this  amount  12,107  tons  went  to 
Cristobal;  6,668  tons  for  Dakar;  6,200  tons  for  Las 
Palmas;  2,795  tons  for  Para;  6,000  and  4,000  tons, 
respectively,  for  Gibraltar. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  stopping  at  Hampton 
Roads  have  called  for  bunkers  only,  and  doubtless 
the  greater  portion  of  the  above  tonnage  will  be 
used  for  bunkers,  as  same  is  going  to  well-known 
bunker  stations  and  can  be  attributed  to  conditions 
existing  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  present 
coal  strike. 

Several  Shipments  to  Canada. 

Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  covering 
tidewater  shipments  for  March  show  that  Hampton 
Roads  handled  smaller  export  shipments  than  in 
February.  However,  the  tonnage  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  trade  increased.  A  total  of  364,000  tons  were 
shipped  to  New  England  during  March,  as  against 
310,000  tons  in  February.  Exports  fell  off  20  per 
cent  for  the  month  of  March,  while  the  bunker  ton¬ 
nage  fell  by  6,000  tons. 

During  the  past  week  the  first  coal  shipped  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  a  Canadian  port  was  cleared  on 
the  American  schooner  Vindal  for  Ha  Ha  Bay, 
Canada,  with  a  cargo  of  1,498  tons  of  coal.  The 
steamship  Mississippi  sailed  on  the  same  date  for 
jthe  same  destination  with  a  cargo  of  5,425  tons.  The 
schooner  Wyoming  also  cleared  with  a  cargo  of  3,000 
tons  of  coal  for  the  same  destination. 

These  were  the  first  cargoes  shipped  from  here 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  although  numerous 
cargoes  were  shipped  from  here  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  coal  trade.  Recently  Canada  has  imported  the 
majority  of  its  coal  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  all-rail 
routes.  The  advance  of  rail  rates  may  be  responsible 
for  the  resumption  of  shipping  by  ocean  steamers, 
since  ocean  freight  rates  are  now  at  a  low  level.  The 
coal  dumpings  at  all  three  piers  for  the  ending  week 
of  April  23  were  256,664  tons ;  year  to  date  4,167,496 
tons;  January  to  April,  1920,  6,294,512  tons. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

Mr.  Costello,  of  the  Gano,  Moore  Co.,  was  also  a 
visitor  in  the  city  during  the  past  week. 

V.  H.  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the  Kentenia 
Coal  Co.,  spent  several  days  in  the  city  this  week 
visiting  the  coal  trade. 

W.  H.  Maher,  resident  manager  of  Coale  &  Co., 
left  last  evening  for  New  York,  where  he  will  spend 
several  days  at  the  home  offices  of  the  company. 

C.  T.  Dozier,  formerly  tidewater  manager  of  the 
Old  Colony  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  Jewitt,  Bigelow  &  Brooks,  in  charge  of 
the  steamship  department. 

J.  H.  Clark,  agent  for  Harris,  McGill  &  Company, 
steamship  agents,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  company  to  return  to  Houston,  Texas,  where  he 
will  engage  in  the  steamship  business. 


BRITISH  STRIKE  CONTINUES 

Negotiations  Again  Reach  Deadlock, 

Although  Owners  Agree  to  Waive  Profits. 

The  negotiations  which  had  been  in  progress  this 
week  in  an  effort  to  end  the  coal  miners’  strike  in 
Great  Britain  ended  in  another  deadlock  last  Thurs¬ 
day  when  the  Miners’  Federation  rejected  the 
Government’s  latest  offer  to  increase  the  temporary 
subsidy  to  the  industry  from  £7,500,000  to  £10,000,000. 
Frank  Hodges,  secretary  of  the  miners’  union,  said 
that  the  government  offer  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  miners’  wages  of  4s  in  July  and  is  4s  6d  in 
August,  and  that  this  was  more  than  they  could 
agree  to. 

The  fundamental  principle  contended  for  by  the 
miners  is  a  national  wages  board  and  a  national  pool, 
and  this  both  the  mine  owners  and  the  government 
still  oppose. 

The  owners  had  agreed  to  give  up  every  cent  of 
profit  for  the  next  few  months,  and  the  miners 
in  return  agreed  to  a  cut  throughout  the  industry 
of  2  shillings  per  day  for  every  person  employed. 
The  earnings  of  the  industry  for  March,  however, 
showed  that  even  if  every  penny  earned  went  in 
wages  they  must  be  reduced  by  4  shillings. 

American  Market  Not  Helped  Much. 

The  effects  of  the  British  strike  on  the  American 
coal  market  have  been  slight  so  far.  Preliminary 
figures  indicate  that  exports  have  increased  somewhat 
in  April  as  compared  with  March,  but  the  gain  has 
been  moderate  and  has  very  little  influence  on  prices. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  if  the  trouble  is 
not  speedily  settled,  a  more  pronounced  upturn  in 
offshore  shipments  will  occur  during  May.  While 
France  and  some  of  the  other  European  countries 
are  so  well  fixed  for  coal  supplies  that  they  would 
not  have  to  buy  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  some 
time,  even  if  the  British  mines  remained  idle,  this 
is  not  true  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  and  is  far 
from  being  the  case  so  far  as  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  concerned. 

Most  of  the  increased  export  business  that  has 
already  been  received  is  for  South  American  ac¬ 
count  and  for  coaling  stations  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean.  A  number  of  cargoes  have  also 
cleared  for  Gibraltar,  which  is  probably  not  their 
final  destination  but  merely  the  point  at  which  the 
ships  will  call  for  orders. 

The  country  most  in  need  of  coal  is  England  her¬ 
self,  but  the  railroad  men  have  been  ordered  by  their 
union  not  to  handle  imported  coal  which  is  intended 
for  commercial  purposes. 


Maryland  Officials  Re-elected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  held  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  25  Beaver  street,  New  York,  last 
4  hursdav,  the  old  board  consisting  of  J.  W.  Gallo¬ 
way,  of  New  York  and  Baltimore;  George  Hewlett, 
of  New  'fork;  John  T.  Manson,  of  New  Haven; 
J.  E.  McGowan,  of  New  York;  George  Pauli,  of 
Pittsburgh;  Nathan  Todd  Porter,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
and  Gordon  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  were  re-elected 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  W.  Galloway,  the  president  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  is  also  president  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  Co.  (of  Maryland)  and  the  Simpson 
Creek  Coal  Co. 

The  Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  with 
its  own  mines  and  those  of  the  Simpson  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  are  the  largest  individual  operators  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  field  in  West  Virginia,  mining  a  millon  and  a 
half  tons  of  coal  yearly. 


A  press  item  attaining  some  publicity  during  the  week 
reported  a  young  coal  dealer  of  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  be- 
ing  married  to  a  daughter  of  W.  E.  Corey,  the  steel 
man.”  But  we  cannot  find  that  the  gentleman  named 
as  the  groom  is  known  in  the  coal  trade  of  the 
Long  Lsland  town  referred  to. 


H.  H.  Lineweaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will  move  today  or 
Monday  to  their  new  offices  in  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Building,  342  Madison  avenue.  Telephone  numbers 
will  be  Murray  Hill  0234-5. 


NEW  CHAIN  YARD  COMPANY 


Connecticut  Retail  Enterprise  Is  Backed  by 
McNeils  of  Bridgeport. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  28.— The  Consolidated 
Retail  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  in*which  members  of  the  well- 
known  McNeil  family  of  this  city  are  interested,  is 
planning  to  operate  a  chain  of  retail  coal  yards 
throughout  this  section. 

The  company  is  incorporated  for  $20,000,  all  paid 
in.  The  president  and  treasurer  is  R.  C.  McNeil, 
who  has  had  over  sixteen  years’  experience  in  the 
coal  business.  Mr.  McNeil  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  the  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Coal  Co.  of  New 
York,  also  is  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Karm  Terminal  Co.,  of  Bridgeport. 

Frederick  Bogart,  who  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  consolidated  company,  has  served  in 
France  in  the  artillery,  also  has  had  a  good  many 
years’  experience  in  the  retail  coal  business. 

Clarehce  Hall,  who  is  secretary  of  the  company,  is 
a  lawyer  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  represents  the 
firm  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

Miss  Lillian  Ryan  is  in  charge  of  promotion  of 
sales,  and  has  been  in  the  retail  coal  business  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  manager  of  the  yards  has  been  in  the  retail 
coal  business  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  yard  work. 

First  Yard  at  East  Norwalk. 

The  idea  of  the  Consolidated  Retail  Coal  Co.  is  to 
form  a  chain  of  retail  coal  yards  through  New 
England.  They  have  already  started  one  at  East 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  which  takes  care  of  the  requirements 
of  South  Norwalk,  Norwalk  and  East  Norwalk. 
This  is  an  all-rail  yard.  Four  miles  from  the 
East  Norwalk  branch  they  have  a  yard  at  Westport, 
which  is  a  water  yard.  This  yard  has  modern, 
up-to-date,  overhead  pockets,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  two  to  three  thousand  tons.  This  yard  is 
used  to  serve  the  people  of  Westport,  Wilton,  South- 
port  and  Fairfield. 

The  company  expects  to  open  two  new  yards  be¬ 
fore  the  fall,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they 
have  a  large  number  of  yards  in  towns  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  75,000  inhabitants. 

They  have  made  very  fine  connections,  both  with 
the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  operatiors,  and 
are  opening  up  a  wholesale  department,  with  Frank 
Mercer  in  charge. 


BRADY  INTERESTS  EXPAND 


Well-Known  Fairmont  Operators  Open 
Eastern  Sales  Office  in  Philadelphia. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  April  28.— Plans  have  been 
made  by  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation,  of  this  city, 
to  open  a  sales  office  in  Philadelphia.  It  will  be 
located  at  1332  Commercial  Trust  building,  Broad 
and  Market  streets,  and  J.  D.  Huddell,  lately  of 
New  York,  an  experienced  coal  man,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  as  sales  manager,  the  arrangement  to  go 
into  effect  May  1. 

.  Mr.  Huddell  comes  to  the  Brady  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  25  years  of  experience  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry,  having  a  wide  acquaintanceship  among 
coal  men  and  consumers  throughout  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

tor  eleven  years  Mr.  Huddell  was  eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  For  seven  years 
he  was  connected  with  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  as  eastern  sales  manager,  at  different  times  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  His  most  recent  con¬ 
nection  was  fuel  agent  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
of  New,  York. 

The  Philadelphia  office  will  dispose  of  the  750,000 
tons  of  coal  produced  by  the  Brady  interests,  which 
include  the  Osage  and  Monongalia  coal  companies 
and  the  Abrams  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  This 
tonnage  was  formerly  handled  by  the  Blair  Parke 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Brady  Corporation  plans  to  handle  a  large 
coal  tonnage  from  central  and  western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Fairmont  region,  in  addition  to  their  own 
production. 
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DEATH  OF  D.  D.  BRODHEAD 


A  Veteran  Coal  Man,  Esteemed  by  Wide 
Circle  of  Friends. 

Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
New  York  wholesale  trade,  died  at  his  home  in 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  last  Monday  after  being  in  failing 
health  for  several  months,  following  an  attack  of 
"the  influenza  early  last  winter.  Mr.  Brodhead,  who 
was  in  his  66th  year,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
sales  staff  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  pop¬ 
ular  salesmen  in  the  city  trade.  Before  going  with 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  he  was  for  years  associated  with 
the  old  firm  of  Barber  &  Ziegler  and  also  Geo.  B. 
Newton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Brodhead  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1855,  and 
when  a  young  man  entered  the  service  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  as  a  member  of  the  engineering 
corps.  Later  he  went  with  the  Jersey  Central  and 
for  several  years  before  entering  the  coal  business 
was  in  charge  of  the  Port  Johnston  coal  piers.  A 
son,  C.  P.  Brodhead,  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
business  at  29  Broadway. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mr.  Brodhead’s  late 
residence  on  Wednesday  evening  and  were  attended 
by  many  of  his  friends  in  the  trade.  Masonic  honors 
were  paid,  he  having  been  a  member  of  that  order, 
the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Interment  was  at  the  Moravian  Ceme- 
terv,  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  on  Thursday. 

At  one  time  he  had  three  brothers  in  the  hard  coal 
trade,  all  identified  with  the  Hillman  Coal  Co.,  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  One  of  them,  Robert,  died  a  number 
of  years  ago,  but  in  1898  Harry  and  Albert  went 
out  to  Colorado  where  they  engaged  in  mining  at  a 
place  now  bearing  their  name,  operating  several 
mines  at  that  point  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern. 

A  cousin,  Douglas  Brodhead,  was  formerly,  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  his  recent  death,  associated 
with  A.  F.  Hill  &  Co. 


Coal  Trade  Wallingfords. 

In  explaining  to  its  readers  why  the  American 
coal  trade  is  a  target  for  legislative  sharpshooters, 
The  Colliery  Guardian,  of  London,  says : 

“W'hat  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  is  that 
the  post-war  developments  in  the  coal  trade,  and  the 
violent  birth  of  an  extensive  export  trade,  have 
attracted  innumerable  Wallingfords  into  the  business, 
and  their  escapades  have  been  used  to  tar  the  whole 
industry,  in  which  the  criminal  bent  is  no  more  marked 
than  in  other  branches  of  commerce  in  the  New  or  the 
Old  World;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  America 
a  popular  crusade  finds  its  champions  readymade 
amongst  the  crowd  of  carpet-baggers  who  throng 
the  National  and  State  Assemblies.  Otherwise  the 
processes  are  quite  natural. 

“The  real  crux  in  this  case  seems  to  be  that, 
whilst  the  United  States  coal  operator  is  no  enemy 
of  publicity,  he  resents  the  curious  interference  of 
the  public  officials  in  his  business,  and  he  does  so 
both  in  his  own  and  the  public  interest. 

There  may  well  be  a  question,  we  think,  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  “innumerable,”  but  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph  is  well  put.  # 


The  Grossman  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  has  just  started  in 
the  retail  business  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  it  has  a 
new  5,000-ton  concrete  storage  plant  and  other  up- 
to-date  facilities.  The  formal  opening  of  the  plant 
last  week  was  quite  a  ceremony,  the  mayor  being 
present  and  starting  the  machinery,  which  unloaded 
the  first  car  of  coal  in  two  minutes.  The  president 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  and  other 
prominent  citizens  were  also  present.  Louis  Gross- 
man,  head  of  the  new  enterprise,  has  been  engaged 
in  another  line  of  business  in  Quincy  for  many  years. 


The  coal  business  of  J.  H.  Griffin  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  has  been  purchased  by  Trudeau  Bros.,  new¬ 
comers  in  the  trade  who  formerly  conducted  a  bar¬ 
ber  shop  at  that  place. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

Stephen  H.  Meems,  of  the  Diamond  Block  Coal 
Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

Frank  Holyoke,  resident  manager  of  the  Holly 
Stover,  Inc.,  office,  is  spending  the  week  in  Indiana. 

Frank  P.  Stewart,  general  manager  of  the  Wini- 
frede  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at 
Philadelphia. 

Ray  M.  O’Connell  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Vinson-Kolb  Coal  Co.  to  accept  one  with  the 
Western  Coal  Co. 

E.  W.  Tildesley,  vice-president  of  the  Tildesley 
Coal  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  vicinity. 

Harry  Young,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  was  here  on 
Saturday  to  consult  with  his  mine  manager  of  the 
Utilities  Coal  Co.,  Harlan,  Ky. 

E.  J.  Frechtling,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  opened 
a  coal  sales  and  general  insurance  office  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  Union  Central  Building. 

B.  H.  Keeney,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  Coal  Co.,  left  Monday  for  a  trip  of  two 
weeks  to  New  York  and  the  New  England  states. 

T.  W.  Leewing,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  the 
Coale  &  Co.  office  here,  has  been  made  assistant  to 
Manager  N.  L.  Mahan,  of  the  Southern  Coal  &  Coke 
Co’s,  sales  office  in  this  city. 

J.  M.  Bledsoe,  of  the  Sharlow  Coal  Co.,  Sharlow, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Harlan  district,  where  he  is  negotiating  to 
take  on  an  important  coal  operation. 

W.  W.  Carver,  resident  manager  of  Percy  Heilner 
&  Son,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  looking  after 
business  at  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where 
he  says  the  industries  are  “coming  back.” 

Larry  E.  Tucker,  the  Detroit  representative  of 
the  Central  Fuel  Co.,  was  visiting  the  home  office 
last  week.  While  he  was  here,  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Mildred  Carpenter,  daughter  of  Mrs.  D.  H.  Car¬ 
penter,  was  announced.  The  wedding  is  to  be  an 
event  of  next  month. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  the 
Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
as  well  as  coal  merchants  from  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  other  Central  Western  cities  will  stop  off  at 
Cincinnati  on  May  10  on  their  way  to  the  National 
convention  of  Retail  Coal  Merchants  which  meets  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th.  They  will 
be  given  a  reception  here.  There  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  on  Tuesday  to  make 
preliminary  arrangements  to  do  the  honors  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  properly. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

The  city  purchasing  agent  of  Minneapolis,  received 
bids  at  3  p.  m.  April  29,  for  coal  for  the  public 
library,  police  and  fire  departments,  aggregating  about 
2,850  tons. 

The  board  of  education,  Minneapolis,  advertised  for 
bids  for  7,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  schools,  bids  going 
in  April  29,  at  3  p.  m.  Deliveries  are  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  Aug.  1. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  adjourned  last  week 
after  defeating  a  resolution  to  have  an  investigation 
of  coal  trade  conditions,  28  to  48.  One  objection  to 
the  move  was  that  the  state  had  just  paid  toward  the 
cost  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  by 
J.  F.  McGee,  former  fuel  administrator,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  of  a  further  investigation.  As  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  it  is  as  well  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  failed.  Even  though  all  the  claims  against  the 
coal  trade  should  be  admitted,  there  is  still  nothing 
that  the  state  could  do  to  remedy  them.  There  was 
sound  sense  in  a  statement  by  Senator  Arch  Coleman, 
a  retail  coal  dealer  of  Minneapolis,  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  should  be  taken  to  Washington  where 
they  might  do  some  good. 


We  notice  that  newspaper  clippings  relative  to  as¬ 
sertions  made  early  in  the  year  under  authority  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  concerning  large 
dividends  paid  by  coal  companies  are  being  utilized 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  stock  of  some  new  com¬ 
panies  which  it  seems  likely  will  never  pay  any  of 
the  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends  to  which  so  much  publicity  was  given  at  one 
time. 


$ 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

G.  M.  Bennett,  coal  dealer  from  Des  Moines,  la., 
visited  Chicago  this  week. 

J.  McArthur,  of  F.  Millard  &  Co.,  Burlington,  la., 
visited  Chicago  last  week. 

H.  McBride,  of  H.  McBride  &  Son,  Elgin,  Ill., 
was  here  a  few  days  ago. 

E.  Bock,  retail  coal  man  of  Belmond,  Ta.,  stopped' 
at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  last  week. 

J.  W.  Bolinger,  Hazard,  Ky.,  was  among  the  visit¬ 
ing  coal  men  in  Chicago  this  week. 

H.  Shields  of  Washington,  la.,  a  coal  and  tile  mer¬ 
chant,  was  in  Chicago  early  this  week. 

J.  H.  Stickney,  from  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  visited  his 
friends  in  the  local  trade  last  Tuesday. 

Joseph  Rademacher,  of  F.  Wittig  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
was  in  Chicago  several  days  last  week. 

F.  M.  Brinson,  a  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  coal  man,  was 
in  Chicago  the  early  part  of  this  week. 

J.  W.  Snooks,  coal  man  of  South  Lebanon,  O., 
called  on  Chicago  wholesalers  a  week  ago. 

D.  Dardis,  a  Burlington,  la.,  lumber  and  coal 
dealer,  was  in  Chicago  several  days  recently. 

A.  Mitchell,  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  left 
Chicago  last  Wednesday  for  a  business  trip. 

H.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Peerless  Coal  Co., 
is  out  of  the  city  this  week  on  a  business  trip. 

J.  Seymour,  a  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Man¬ 
istee,  Mich.,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Chicago  market  last 
week. 

B  Brill,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Fidelity 
Fuel  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  Simon  Brown  of  the 
same  concern,  were  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of 
last  week. 

C.  R.  Burnton  of  the  Harcmun  Fuel  Co.,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  visited  I.  L.  Runyon,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Chicago  last  week. 

F.  E.  Ball  &  Co.,  of  North  Chicago,  and  John 
K.  Ryskiewicz,  also  of  North  Chicago,  have  applied 
for  membership  in  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Dealers  Association. 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Collieries,  St.  Louis,  visited  the  Chicago  offices  of 
his  firm  last  week  while  en  route  to  Washington, 

D.  C.  Harry  Lawrence  is  manager  of  the  Chicago 
offices. 

The  Dependable  Coal  Corporation,  614  Home  In¬ 
surance  Building,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated. 
The  incorporators  are  James  D.  Wdley,  Edmond  M. 
Sinnot,  and  Wendell  McHenry.  The  firm  will  do 
a  general  wholesale  coal  business. 

Senator  Capper’s  latest  move  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Union,  to  gather  heads  of  coal, 
oil,  banking  and  farming  industries  together  in  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  measures  for  remedying  unsettled 
economic  conditions,  is  bringing  forth  a  cry  of  “more 
meddling”  from  the  Chicago  coal  men. 

The  coal  and  coke  sub-division  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  headed  by  Chairman  A. 
Mitchell,  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  is  soon  to 
launch  a  campaign  directed  at  the  consumers  to  urge 
them  to  buy  coal  early,  pointing  out  that  early 
purchases  mean  regular  production  and  lower  prices. 
The  campaign  is  expected  to  be  far-reaching  in  its 
work  and  will  be  given  the  fullest  co-operation  of 
all  association  members. 


Chicago  Strong  for  Convention. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association  held 
their  regular  meeting  last  Tuesday  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  Building.  J.  Perry  Quinlan,  chairman  of 
the  convention  committee  appointed  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  gave  his  first  report,  stating  that  he  had  se¬ 
cured  50  who  have  signified  their  willingness  and 
intention  of  going  in  a  body  to  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  May.  A  boosters' 
committee  was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  convention  committee,  with 
Mr.  Quinlan  as  chairman  of  the  joint  committee. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  boosters  to  urge  as  many 
as  possible  to  take  an  early  vacation  this  year  and 
to  join  the  party  which  will  go  to  the  convention, 
as  well  as  visit  the  Pocahontas,  Washington,  and 
New  River  fields. 
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New  Plan  for  Financing  Coal  Exports. 

American  Coal  Exchange  Will  Issue  Short-Term  Notes  Secured  by  Foreign  Acceptances — 
Some  Such  Arrangement  Necessary  for  Permanent  Expansion. 

By  GIOVANNI  SANTI,  E.  M.,  President,  American  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 


There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  not  everyone  in 
the  coal  trade  has  given  thought  enough  to  the  fact 
that  American  coal  export  business  is  in  its  infancy 
and  that  it  had  what  we  think  to  be  an  unfavorable 
start  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  built  on  solid  foundation 
like  the  older  export  trade;  namely  steel,  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery,  sewing  machines,  etc.  However,  it 
grew  to  magnitude  suddenly  out  of  war  emergencies 
and  temporary  post-war  conditions. 

It  would  almost  sound  trite  to  say  that  export 
business  of  permanent  nature  is  essential  to  our 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  but  the  reality  is  that  up  to 
the  present,  barring  very  few  notable  individual  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  collective  constructive  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  coal  trade  in  applying  the  same  scienti¬ 
fic  business  methods  used  at  home,  to  develop 
foreign  markets  for  excess  production.  The  first 
thing  is  to  study  the  prospective  customer  abroad, 
(and  by  this  we  mean  the  man  or  the  company  who 
will  actually  use  the  coal),  learn  about  his  business 
and  requirements,  and  finally  supply  him  with  honest 
coal  on  terms  that  will  not  look  ridiculous. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  that  I  “know  it  all”  or 
that  I  have  discovered,  the  “panacea  universal”  that 
will  cure  at  once  all  the  ills  of  coal  exporting  and 
produce  millions  of  dollars  for  all  concerned.  But  I 
have  painstakingly  studied  the  international  coal 
business  from  an  American  point  of  view  and  with 
the  main  object  in  mind  of  selecting  those  markets 
that  offer  the  most  probability  of  permanency,  to 
wit:  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean,  North  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

Some  Markets  Closed  to  Us. 

We  should  get  rid  of  the  illusion  that  because  we 
can  produce,  if  we  wish,  all  the  coal  necessary  for 
world  consumption,  we  can  hold  for  any  length  of 
time  the  exports  with  other  countries  which,  due  to 
their  geographical  position,  their  political  and  busi¬ 
ness  affiliations,  foreign  invested  capital,  etc.,  have 
bought  or  would  buy  coal  from  America  only  due  to 
an  extraordinary  emergency.  They  perforce  will  go 
back  to  their  old  source  of  supply,  and  we  could  not 
■compete  with  any  hope  of  success. 

There  will  be  competition  enough,  to  be  sure,  even 
for  those  territories  named  which  are  more  favor¬ 
able.  This  competition  will  come  soon  and  it  will 
be  sharp,  but  the  American  coal  producer  can  meet 
it — more  than  that,  he  can  forestall  it,  if  he  acts 
now.  To-day  is  the  opportunity,  an  opportunity 
that  perhaps  will  not  present  itself  again  during  our 
lifetime. 

We  of  the  American  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  will  be 
satisfied  if  by  our  initiative  in  this  we  will  have  helped 
■the  coal  producer  to  fully  take  advantage  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  We  are  looking,  in  fact,  for  coal  men  with 
stability  of  mind  and  far-sighted  vision  who  will 
.  cooperate  with  us  in  finishing  this  work  started  by 
us  six  months  ago ;  namely,  to  supply  with  guar- 
•  anteed  coal  the  most  important  industrials  and  rail¬ 
roads  and  gas  companies,  who  are  large  consumers, 
directly  from  the  producer,  giving  them  real  service 
including  long-term  credits. 

The  question  of  long-term  credit  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  The  favorable  solution  of  it 
will,  in  fact,  be  the  key  to  valuable  and  permanent 
business  that  will  eliminate  foreign  competition. 

.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  when  a 
foreign  coal  consumer  buys  American  coal  and  con¬ 
sequently  pays,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducer  f.  o.  b.  mine  or  c.  i.  f.  foreign  port,  either 
cash  or  sixty  to  ninety  days  after  the  coal  arrives  at 
its  destination,  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  only  because 
his  credit  was  found  to  be  good  enough  by  somebody 
who  “goes  between”  and  gets  a  legitimate  but  solid 
rake-off  from  the  transaction  as  a  whole  and  in  all 
its  complicated  ramifications. 

To  put  it  in  tangible  terms,  we  will  take  the  case 
of  an  Italian  coal  consumer.  In  most  of  the  cases 
he  will  primarily  enlist  the  good  services  of  an 


Italian  importer  or  a  foreign  coal  agent  in  Genoa. 
The  latter  in  turn  will  negotiate  the  quotations 
through  an  export  coal  company  or  coal  selling 
agency  in  New  York. 

Secondly,  it  will  arrange  with  the  local  bank  for 
the  establishing  of  the  usual  letter  of  credit  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  payment  for  the  coal,  either  in 
New  York  or  in  Italy.  This  operation  is  done  by 
an  Italian  bank  or  through  an  American  bank  hav¬ 
ing  affiliations  in  Italy,  but  at  times  it  is  done  in¬ 
directly  through  a  foreign  bank,  very  likely  an  Eng¬ 
lish  bank,  which  no  doubt  will  take  good  care  not 
to  lose  money  in  the  transaction  and  which  may  find 
it  convenient  to  keep  tab  of  the  transaction  for 
future  references  when  British  collieries  are  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  American  coal. 

Now  all  this  will  not  help  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  export  coal,  nor  tend  to  eliminate  the  unscrupu- 
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lous  elements  in  the  coal  import-export  trade  and 
consequent  unpleasant  reflection  on  the  American 
coal  producer,  who  should  legitimately  stand  to  the 
forefront  of  the  export  trade  and  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fluctuating  Exchange  Rates  a  Factor 

There  are  a  few  other  things  in  this  to  take  into 
consideration.  The  exchange  for  instance.  The 
Italian  buyer  of  American  coal  has  ultimately  to 
pay  for  it  in  dollars,  but  it  takes  nearly  five  times  as 
many  lires  to  buy  one  dollar  to-day  as  it  did  in  nor¬ 
mal  times.  Generally  the  buyer  is  well  posted  in 
international  affairs,  and  knows  by  heart  that  his 
lires  are  on  a  solid  road  to  value  recovery,  gradual 
but  certain,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  tremendous  depreciation  are  being 
eliminated  one  by  one. 

He  feels  that  he  is  actually  losing  money  when  he 
realizes  that  if  he  to-day  puts  up  the  cash  or  its 
equivalent  credit  with  his  bank  in  order  to  buy  one 
dollar  credit  with  22  or  23  lires,  when  his  drafts  or 
acceptances  are  due  the  exchange  will  be  reduced  to 
20  or  perhaps  18  lires  to  the  dollar. 

Do  you  know  who  gets  the  difference?  Again  the 
“go-between.”  The  Italian,  only  a  short  time  ago, 
had  to  pay  25-26  lires  for  each  dollar  draft  he  bought 
from  his  local  bank  by  surrendering  his  promissory 


note  in  lires  or  its  equivalent,  and  to-day  when  his 
drafts  are  due  he  finds  that  he  could  buy  the  dollars 
at  the  exchange  rate  of  22-23  lires  per  dollar. 

In  order  not  to  abuse  the  hospitality  of  the 
Journal,  we  may  eliminate  the  perusal  of  other  co¬ 
efficients  pertaining  to  these  matters,  but  we  will 
consider  that  the  actual  banking  machinery  does  not 
admit  the  extension  of  any  real  open  credit  abroad ; 
in  fact  not  even  the  discounting  of  a  foreign  banker’s 
acceptances  or  other  similar  papers  of  over  ninety 
days’  time.  It  limits,  therefore,  its  operations  merely 
to  that  of  clearing  house  in  the  documentary  trans¬ 
actions  involved  in  the  exports  facilities  which  the 
local  banks  gladly  extend  to  their  clients,  but  wholly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  ex¬ 
port  financing. 

The  newly  organized  corporations  of  foreign  trade 
finances  are  certainly  in  a  strong  position  to  raise 
the  capital  necessary  to  the  general  expansion  of 
American  international  business,  but  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  my  modest  opinion  that  they  will 
hardly  be  in  a  position  materially  to  help  the  coal 
producer.  The  main  reason  is  that  his  problems  of 
production,  export  and  finance,  are  too  far-reaching 
to  be  amenable  to  prompt  remedy  through  their 
facilities,  and  for  other  reasons  which  it  would  be 
idle  to  discuss  here. 

In  view  of  these  facts  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  purpose,  that  of  securing  permanent  coal  ex¬ 
port  markets  while  the  opportunity  is  before  us,  we 
intend  to  develop  our  plan  of  financing  our  coal  ex¬ 
ports  and  granting  long-term  credits,  say  from  six 
to  perhaps  twelve  months,  by  having  our  company 
secure  the  necessary  capital  by  selling  to  the  public 
collateral  short-term  notes  bearing  an  attractive 
rate  of  interest  and  participating  in  the  profits  of  the 
company. 

The  coal  producers  associated  with  us  in  this  would 
be  paid  for  their  coal  f.  o.  b.  mine;  we  would  be  paid 
by  the  foreign  buyers  with  promissory  notes  or 
acceptances  bearing  interest  and  payable  in  dollars 
in  New  York.  These  collaterals  we  would  deposit 
with  a  trust  company  in  New  York  as  a  guarantee 
for  our  own  issued  notes. 

This  is  a  carefully  studied  plan;  it  is  sound  and 
feasible.  The  execution  of  it  will  enable  the  coal 
operators  associated  with  us  to  obtain  in  a  permanent 
way  valuable  export  business  which  under  existing 
conditions  the  present  export  system  cannot  secure. 


Truck  Taxes. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  the  matter  of  heavier 
charges  in  the  way  of  taxation  on  the  large  motor 
trucks  is  very  much  of  a  feature.  Naturally  the  coal 
people,  whose  trucks  do  not  use  the  outlying  high¬ 
ways,  don’t  fancy  the  idea  of  paying  more  money. 

It  would  seem  that  associations  might  make  a  point 
of  having  legislation  so  framed  that  a  different  rate 
would  apply  to  urban  than  to  interurban  trucks. 

Surely,  the  large  freight  carrying  trucks,  traveling 
from  city  to  city,  should  pay  substantial  fees,  for  they 
wear  the  roads  to  a  great  extent. 

As  a  New  England  dealer  said,  a  short  time  ago,  the 
property  owners  who  are  largely  interested  in  the 
established  transportation  companies  are  in  fact  be¬ 
ing  taxed  to  sustain  opposition  facilities. 

This  of  course  will  haVe  to  be  remedied,  but  the 
trucks  that  do  not  go  outside  of  city  limits  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  so  much. 

The  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  last  Wednes¬ 
day  passed  the  bill  putting  a  \y2  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tax  on  anthracite  and  it  was  sent  to  the  Governor  for 
his  signature,  having  been  passed  a  week  earlier  by 
the  House.  When  the  law  goes  into  effect  it  will 
mean  an  addition  of  11  or  12  cents  a  ton  to  the  mine 
price  of  the  domestic  sizes. 


The  committee  of  the  national  executive  board  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  which  was  sent  to  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  by 
President  Lewis  to  investigate  the  strike  at  the  Dean 
mines,  which  have  been  closed  a  month,  has  reported 
that  the  local  union  officials  were  in  the  wrong  in 
calling  the  walkout.  The  trouble  arose  when  the 
operators  installed  a  loading  machine,  the  miners 
contending  that  it  was  being  used  in  violation  of  the 
contract. 
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New  Home  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  Now  Has 
Double  Space  Well  Arranged  for  Business. 


The  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  is  now  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  its  original  banking  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  of  143  Liberty  Street  and,  retaining  the  first 
floor  space  utilized  during  the  progress  of  recon¬ 
struction  the  past  six  months,  now  has  ample  room 
for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 


As  our  illustrations  show  the  reconstruction  has 
made  use  of  marble  work  to  a  large  extent,  making 
a  very  handsome  appearance  which  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  with  the  quarters  of  any  other  New  York 
bank. 

The  rebuilding  and  rearrangement  has  included 


they  have  been  subject  pending  the  alterations  and 
feel  sure  that  the  new  arrangements  will  be  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  all. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  coal  trade  have  found 
the  facilities  of  the  bank  very  advantageous  and  it 
is  noted  that  as  its  Board  of  Directors  represents 
an  unusual  diversity  of  business  interests  the  bank’s 
future  prospects  are  very  bright  indeed. 


Lower  Rates  on  Lake  Coal  Proposed. 

Bituminous  coal-carrying  railroads  serving  Lake 
Erie  ports  made  informal  application  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  last  Tuesday  for  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on 
coal  destined  for  the  northwest.  This  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  conference  in  New  York  on  March  20  be¬ 
tween  railroad  officials  and  soft  coal  shippers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  lake  trade.  The  shippers  contended 
that  a  reduction  was  necessary  to  enable  coal  from 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  compete  in  the  Northwest  with  tonnage 
shipped  in  all-rail  from  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

This  contention  was  admitted  to  be  well  founded 
by  the  railroad  officials,  the  only  question  being  the 
size  of  the  reduction  and  the  attitude  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  northwest¬ 
ern  railroads  in  the  matter.  The  conferees  finally 
agreed  in  a  tentative  way  on  28  cents  a  ton,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  and 
lay  the  case  before  the  Commission  on  Thursday. 

It  was  stipulated  by  the  railroad  officials  that  the 
reduction  would  be  made  only  if  the  roads  moving 
coal  from  the  upper  lake  docks  to  the  interior  re¬ 
duced  their  rates,  and  the  reduction  will  be  limited 
to  coal  destined  for  territory  where  competition  is 
encountered  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal;  in  other 
words,  to  shipments  consigned  to  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  ports  near  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  including  of  course  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior.  The  reduction  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  revision  of  the  tariffs  and  is  to  expire  on 
October  31. 


General  View  of 

While  the  ground  floor  area  has  been  but  slightly 
increased,  through  the  taking  over  of  a  small  store 
and  other  minor  changes,  the  lay-out  has  been  much 
improved  so  far  as  lobby  space  and  other  facilities 
affecting  the  public  and  its  customers  are  concerned. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  bookkeeping 


'  President  Sproull  at  His  Desk 


force  and  clerical  departments  being  located  on  the 
floor  above,  so  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
serve  as  much  room  as  formerly  behind  the  screens  or 
counters.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  in. 
the  paying  and  receiving  departments  to  further  con¬ 
venience  and  economize  the  time  of  customers. 


Tellers’  Counters 

enlargement  of  the  safe  deposit  vault,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  booths 
for  the  convenient  handling  of  securities,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  accommodations  are  provided,  for  the  Trust 
Department,  the  Foreign  Department  and  the  rapidly 
growing  Savings  Department.  As  heretofore  ready 
access  to  the  officers  can  be  had  at  all  times  and 
courteous  treatment  and  careful  consideration  of  all 
matters  intrusted  to  them  is  assured. 

In  announcing  the  change  the  management  ex¬ 
presses  sincere  appreciation  of  the  forbearance  by 
its  customers  in  view  of  the  inconvenience  of  which 


The  recent  death  of  Moses  Taylor  Pyne  recalls 
old  times  in  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  organization.  Mr.  Pyne 
was  a  grandson  of  the  late  Moses  Taylor,  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  City  Bank,  then  known  as  the 
City  Bank,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  late  Percy  R.  Pyne,  who,  representing 
the  Taylor  interests,  served  in  an  honorary  capacity 
as  vice-president  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  for  many  years. 
The  late  Mr.  Pyne  was  a  member  of  the  legal  staff 
of  the  company  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  after 
graduating  from  college,  but  resigned  that  post  more 
than  25  years  ago,  subsequently  becoming  a  director. 


Officers’  Quarters 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Anthony  O’Boyle,  the  transportation  man,  has 
moved  from  No.  1  Broadway  to  16  Bridge  Street. 

The  office  of  Gueret,  Jacks  &  Partners,  Inc.,  after 
May  1  will  be  located  at  Suite  1226,  2  Rector  street. 

The  Low  Transportation  Line,  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $200, 
000. 

The  J.  H.  Weaver  Coal  Co.  will  move  early  next 
week  from  61  Broadway  to  the  Cunard  Building,  25 
Broadway. 

F.  L.  Zimmermann,  ship  broker  and  chartering 
agent,  has  moved  his  office  from  10  Wall  street  to 
room  515,  25  Beaver  street. 

The  Equitable  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  11  Broad¬ 
way  to  25  West  43d  street,  Room  609.  Its  new  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  Murray  Hill  825. 

H.  T.  S.  Ellison,  formerly  manager  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Transportation  Co.,  is  now  associated  with 
the  McCann-Camp  Co.,  143  Liberty  street. 

D.  F.  Gallagher,  sales  manager  of  Campbell,  Pea¬ 
cock  &  Kinzer,  Inc.,  30  Church  Street,  spent  several 
days  this  week  in  the  bituminous  region. 

The  main  office  of  the  Stokes  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  after 
May  1,  will  be  located  in  the  National  City  Building, 
17  East  42d  street.  New  telephone  number  will  be 
Vanderbilt  9500. 

H.  K.  Roner,  who  has  been  representing  the  Coal 
Trading  Association  of  Rotterdam  at  60  Broadway, 
has  returned  to  Holland  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
association  is  no  longer  active  in  this  market. 

Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks  moved  this  week  from  80 
Wall  Street  to  the  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery 
Place,  where  they  occupy  a  suite  on  the  19th  floor. 
Their  new  telephone  numbers  are  Whitehall  682-3-4. 

The  Dalton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
recently  established  a  branch  office  at  501  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  with  W.  J.  Dalton  in  charge.  The  company  is 
affiliated  with  the  Acme  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto. 

Henry  Wallace,  president  of  the  Crescent  Fuel 
Co.,  90  West  Street,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  region.  C.  J.  Schimminger,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company’s  Altoona  office,  spent  part  of 
the  present  week  in  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation,  was  in  a  train  wreck  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  near  Altoona  last  Wednesday  night, 
while  returning  from  Johnstown,  but  escaped  with 
nothing  worse  than  a  shaking  up. 

Coal  contracts  of  the  Board  of  Education  will 
be  investigated  by  Charles  S.  Whitman,  as  special 
assistant  to  the  District  Attorney.  This  duplicates 
an  investigation  previously  put  under  way  by  Comp¬ 
troller  Craig,  who  has  held  up  payment  of  $1,200,000 
upon  the  contracts. 

Inglesby-Patterson  &  Co.,  of  Norfolk,  have  leased 
space  at  11  Stone  street,  and  expect  to  open  a  branch 
office  at  that  address  early  next  week.  Their  local 
manager  will  be  J.  Y.  Gayle,  who  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  their  Newport  News  office.  The  company 
will  handle  smokeless  and  Kanawha  coals  in  the  ex¬ 
port  and  bunker  trades,  acting  as  tidewater  agents 
for  the  Coalfield  Fuel  Co.,  the  West  Virginia  Eagle 
Coal  Co.,  the  Thomas  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Laurel  Creek  Fuel  Co. 

The  College  Point  Dry  Dock  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.; 
has  been  launched  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Red  Star 
Transportation  Co.,  to  build  and  repair  wooden  ves¬ 
sels  at  a  plant  located  on  the  East  River  at  College 
Point,  where  it  has  acquired  a  piece  of  property 
with  900  foot  water  front.  Vessels  for  repair  are 
dry  docked  on  a  marine  railway.  Length  of  keel 
blocks  is  240  feet.  The  Red  Star  Transportation, 
with  headquarters  at  17  Battery  Place,  operates  11 
tugs  and  30  barges  and  specializes  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  coal  to  Long  Island  Sound  points,  featuring 
shipments  to  shoal  water  destinations. 

Sidford  &  Greene,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  by  Noel 
D.  Sidford  and  Walter  H.  Greene,  both  of  whom  are 
well  and  favorably  known  in  the  local  trade  through 
their  previous  connections  with  Pattison  &  Bowns 
and  William  Farrell  &  Son.  Mr.  Sidford  became 


identified  with  Fattison  &  Bowns  about  nine  years, 
ago  and  has  been  with  them  and  their  successors 
ever  since.  Mr.  Greene  was  associated  with  the  same 
interests  for  eleven  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  time  following  his  return  from  the  service, 
when  he  was  connected  with  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 
The  new  firm  has  opened  offices  in  the  Whitehall 
Building,  rooms  2044-2045,  and  will  conduct  a  gen¬ 
eral  wholesale  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  Telephone  numbers  are  Whitehall  738-739. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

J.  A.  Lounsbury,  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  city  recently. 

The  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Equitable  Building, 
New  York,  announce  the  opening  of  a  Philadelphia 
office  at  531  Land  Title  Building,  where  they  will 
do  a  general  wholesale  coal  business. 

Joseph  Welsh,  of  Welsh  Bros.,  York  Road,  with 
his  wife,  was  recently  noticed  en  tour  to  Reading,  Pa. 
Accompanying  him  was  John  A.  Coon,  of  the  sales 
force  of  the  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  Estate,  Pennsylvania 
Building,  and  Mrs.  Coon. 

Joseph  W.  Campbell  and  R.  Wilson  Campbell, 
under  the  name  of  the  Campbell  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
have  engaged  in  the  business  as  distributors  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  foundry  and  fur¬ 
nace  coke,  with  offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president,  Cortright  Coal  Co., 
Pennsylvania  Building,  took  a  day  off  recently  to 
try  his  hand  at  trout  fishing.  He  did  not  report  the 
number  caught,  but  it  is  rumored  that  if  he  had  spent 
two  days  at  it  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  declare  a  closed  season  on  trout  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

Among  out-of-town  visitors  calling  upon  the 
wholesale  coal  trade  this  week  was  C.  Henry  Cud- 
worth,  manager  of  the  anthracite  department  of  H. 
N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Cudworth 
reports  that  while  New  England  is  taking  consider¬ 
able  coal,  the  demand  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this 
time  last  year. 

Harry  C.  Roberts,  a  retired  coal  dealer,  for  many 
years  in  the  coal  business  in  this  city,  died  recently 
at  his  home,  47  East  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Chestnut 
Hill.  His  place  of  business  was  on  Roberts  avenue, 
from  which  he  retired  six  years  ago.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  and  other  prominent 
organizations  in  the  city. 

Isaac  Nicholson,  who  for  many  years  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  extensive  retail  coal  business  on  Upsal 
street,  Germantown,  has  disposed  of  his  yard  and 
business  to  David  I.  Mann.  Mr.  Mann  is  already 
engaged  in  the  retail  trade,  having  for  a  number  of 
years  successfully  operated  a  big  yard  on  Kensing¬ 
ton  avenue,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

M.  B.  Courtright  &  Co.,  who  recently  took  pos¬ 
session  of  their  new  offices  in  the  Franklin  Bank 
Building,  are  about  to  incorporate  the  business  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  application 
having  been  made  to  the  Governor  with  this  purpose 
in  view.  M.  B.  Courtright,  founder  of  this  thriving 
organization,  will  continue  as  the  active  directing 
head  of  the  new  concern. 

G.  Fred  Hallman,  well  known  to  the  wholesale 
trade,  through  his  connection  with  the  American  Ice 
Co.,  8th  and  Arch  streets,  as  superintendent  of  sales 
of  the  coal  department,  was  married  on  Saturday, 
the  23d  inst.,  in  the  Haws  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
Norristown,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Bertha  Bechtel.  Among 
the  attendants  in  the  wedding  party  was  Howard  W. 
Ambler,  who  handles  the  southern  shipments  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Reading  Ter¬ 
minal,  this  city. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operation*  bonfkt  or 

•old  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principal*  or  affcnta. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Budding  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

H.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  Schroeder-Kelly  Co.,  is 
back  from  a  trip  to  Cleveland. 

Floyd  J.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  motor  trip  to  Baltimore. 

M.  B.  Courtright,  of  the  Courtright  Coal  Co., 
Philadelphia,  was  in  Clarksburg  last  week. 

Lloyd  Bailey,  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  ten  days’  trip  to  New  York. 

The  By-Pdoduct  Coal  Co.  has  removed  from  the 
Deveny  Building  Annex  to  the  Watson  Building. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York  a 
few  days  ago. 

Charles  Gill,  of  the  Central  Fairmont  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  has  gone  to  New  York  City  to  locate 
there  temporarily. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  visited  the  company’s  operations  in  the 
Clarksburg  section  recently. 

J.  B.  Clements,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  fuel  administration  here, 
was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

The  Burke  and  Kester  mines  of  the  J.  E.  Long 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  in  the  Clarksburg  section,  re¬ 
sumed  operations  this  week. 

Robert  B.  Isner,  sales  manager  of  the  Boone 
County  Coal  Corporation,  Sharpies,  W.  Va.,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  minor  operation. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  was 
general  chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.-Y.  W.  C.  A. 
drive  for  $65,000  in  Fairmont  this  week 

All  Port  Covington  shipments  over  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway  now  go  direct  to  that  pier.  Pre¬ 
viously  they  went  there  via  Curtis  Bay. 

The  E.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  has  resumed  operations 
at  its  plant  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  West 
Virginia.  The  company’s  main  office  is  in  Fairmont. 

Among  the  Fairmont  coal  men  at  the  Mystic  Shrine 
ceremonial  last  week  in  Clarksburg  were  George 
S.  Brackett,  J.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  T.  W.  Arnette,  R.  A. 
Johnston  and  J.  O.  Caldwell. 

J.  Edwin  Gaskill,  of  the  Southern  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland. 
He  says  anthracite  and  the  higher  grades  of  West 
Virginia  coal  are  in  demand  at  the  lake  ports. 

Reports  received  here  from  the  lake  front  indicate 
that  fully  12,000  cars  of  coal  are  at  lower  lake  ports. 
The  boats  have  not  started  up  the  lakes  as  yet  due 
to  lack  of  ore  movement  to  provide  return  cargoes. 

Get  every  ounce  of  freight  and  every  passenger 
possible”  said  a  personal  representative  of  Daniel 
Willard,  president  of  the  B.  &  O.  System,  here  on 
Monday  night  in  addressing  350  employes.  A  slight 
improvement  in  freight  traffic  was  noted  last  week, 
said  Mr.  Willard’s  representative. 

May  3  has  been  the  date  set  for  the  argument  of 
the  case  of  Northern  West  Virginia  coal  operators 
against  the  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  L.  E.  Monongahela  and 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  railroads  for  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  car  distribution  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington. 

Coal  men  of  Fairmont  are  active  in  the  dedication 
exercises  of  the  new  million  dollar  viaduct  across 
the  Monongahela  River  here,  which  will  be  held  May 
30.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president 
otf  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  represents  the  Elks 
on  the  general  committee,  and  George  T.  Watson, 
of  the  By-Product  Coal  Co.,  heads  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee.  The  speakers  will  be  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Daniel  Willard,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Col.  H.  C.  Nutt,  Pittsburgh. 


The  old  established  coal  business  of  the  Hubbell 
Coal  &  Storage  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Conn.,  was  taken 
over  last  month  by  the  Consolidated  Retail  Coal  Co., 
which  has  also  purchased  a  yard  in  East  Norwalk 
and,  it  is  understood,  intend  to  establish  and  operate 
yards  throughout  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
Hubbell  business  was  established  in  the  Fall  of  1866 
by  James  E.  Hubbell,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hub¬ 
bell  &  Wakeman;  subsequently  Hubbell  &  Bradley. 
While  the  company  no  longer  handles  coal  and  wood 
it  is  still  doing  business  in  the  line  of  trucking  and 
warehousing  and  insurance  brokerage. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


This  is  the  original  announcement  made.  It  was  written  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion  such  as  may  have  characterized  many  a  battle-field  headquarters,  but  tells 
the  story,  probably,  as  well  as  might  any  present  day  compilation  of  the  facts. 


General  Advance  to  Europe,  While  South 
American  Market  Declines. 


In  their  weekly  freight  circular,  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co.,  New  York  ship  brokers,  say:  “The  increased 
demand  for  steamers  to  carry  coals  to  European 
ports  has  caused  an  advance  in  these  rates,  and  a 
large  number  of  steamers  were  chartered  since  our 
last  report  at  or  about  rates  quoted  below.  Orders 
for  steamers  to  carry  coal  to  east  coast  South  Amer¬ 
ican  ports  have  also  increased,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  numerous  steamers  are  offering  for  this  busi¬ 
ness,  rates  to  these  destinations  have  declined  slight¬ 
ly.  To  other  destinations  freight  rates  are  un¬ 
changed.” 

Rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows,  on  the  gross 
form  of  charter,  except  that  those  quoted  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  are  based  on  the  Welsh  form, 
which  can  be  shaded  considerably  on  the  July  form : 


Europe. 


Daily 

Rate  Discharge 


Malmo  . 

.$6.00 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  6.25 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . 

.  4.50-4.75 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

.  5.25-5.50 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  . 

.  4.75-5.00 

700 

Lisbon  . 

.  5.75 

700 

Algiers  . 

.  6.00 

800 

West  Italy  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

.  6.75-7.00 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

.  6.75 

1,000 

Constantinople  . 

.  7.25 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

.  5.75 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

5.50-5.75 

500 

South 

America 

• 

Pernambuco  . 

.$6.15 

500 

Bahia  . 

.  6.15 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

5.75 

750 

Santos  . 

.  6.35 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon 

- 

tevideo  . 

.  5.75 

500 

Para  . 

.  6.25 

500 

Rosario  . 

.  6.15 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . 

.  6.00 

500 

West 

Indies. 

Havana  . - . 

$2.25 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas  . 

2.75 

300 

Cienfuegos . . . 

2.75-2.85 

500 

Caibarien . 

3.00 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

2.75-2.85 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

3.25 

500 

Bermuda  . 

3.00* 

300 

Kingston  . 

3.00 

400 

Barbados  . . . 

3.25 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

3.25 

500 

Santiago  . 

,  2.75-2.85 

500 

Port  of  Spain  . 

3.25 

500 

Curacao  . 

3.00-3. 15f 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

3.00- 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico.. 

3.00 

500 

•Port  charges  and  discharged  free. 
tPort  charges. 


Twelve  per  cent  of  the  employes  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries  are  stockholders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  just  made  public,  their  holdings  total¬ 
ing  21,860  shares.  In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
men  to  buy  shares  out  of  their  wages,  the  company 
sets  aside  stock  and  allows  them  to  pay  for  it  in 
monthly  instalments. 


Enoch  Carver,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  and  connected 
with  the  Johnstown,  Pa.  office,  visited  the  Chicago 
offices  of  this  firm  this  week. 


Why  Sa ward’s  Journal  Was  Launched 

It  is  indeed  with  unusual  emotions  that  we  announce  the  inauguration  of  a  new  coal 
trade  periodical.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  number  of  such  papers  is  by  no  means  small, 
but  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  present  development  are  such  as  to  excite  the  lively 
interest  of  a  large  portion  of  our  many  coal  trade  friends.  The  details  being  in  so  large  a 
measure  personal,  we  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for  reviewing  the  situation  at  some  little 
length. 

The  late  F.  E.  Saward,  the  writer’s  father,  who  established  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  in 
1869,  was  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  under  great  afflictions,  being  practically  blind  and 
very  deaf,  and  subject  to  certain  mental  conditions  which,  being  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
dispute  by  expert  opinion,  need  not  perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  place  him  in  close  touch  with  persons  outside  his 
family  circle;  with  the  result  that  when  his  will  was  filed  it  was  found  that  after  disposing  of 
practically  all  of  a  considerable  fortune  in  cash  and  securities  to  a  lawyer  in  no  way  related 
to  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  no  apparent  obligations,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  was  left  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees;  of  whom  the  afore¬ 
said  lawyer  was  one,  with,  however,  the  power  of  veto  over  the  action  taken  by  the  other  two. 

The  second  was  a  man  identified  with  the  printing  business  and,  as  such,  connected 
with  the  mechanical  work  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  but  in  no  way  related  to  the  family 
nor  directly  attached  to  their  interests. 

The  third  was  the  writer,  the  eldest  son  of  the  decedent,  connected  with  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  period  of  32  years.  Having  been  advised  of  possible  developments,  the  writer  did 
not  qualify  as  an  executor,  and  directly  upon  qualification  being  achieved  by  the  others,  they 
proceeded  to  dismiss  him  from  the  office  of  general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
leaving  the  entire  control  of  that  publication — always  an  undisputed  personal  possession  of 
my  late  father — in  other  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances,  feeling  sure  of  my  ground  by  reason  of  many  years’  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  trade,  during  a  great  portion  of  which  I  was  chief  spokesman  for  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal,  and,  if  I  may  say  it,  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for  its  guidance  and  devel¬ 
opment,  I  have  decided  to  establish  another  high-class  publication,  to  be  conducted  along 
such  lines  as  made  the  paper  which  I  formerly  managed  so  well  regarded  in  the  trade. 

Consequently,  with  this  issue,  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  makes  its  bow  to  the  coal 
trade,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  our  constituents  will  be  glad  to  extend  their  patronage  to 
this  paper,  which  will  furnish  them  the  news  and  views  which  they  desire. 

Associated  with 

G.  H.  BURBANK,  Assistant  Editor 
J.  P.  MAHONEY,  Assistant  Editor 
C.  H.  PAINE,  Assistant  Editor  Editor  and  General  Manager. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

The  export  movement  from  Baltimore  from  April 
1  to  23,  inclusive,  totaled  43,729  tons  cargo  and  6,- 
463  tons  bunker. 

In  the  clearing  from  Baltimore  on  April  23  of  the 
Norwegian  steamship  Camilla  Gilbert  for  Odessa, 
Russia,  there  sailed  the  first  ship  to  leave  here  with 
coal  for  a  Soviet  port.  She  carried  7,471  tons  cargo 
and  1,003  tons  bunker.  It  was  necessary  to  get  per¬ 
mission  from  the  State  Department,  causing  a  delay 
of  several  days,  before  she  could  sail. 

Retail  coal  men  here  are  interested  in  a  so-called 
co-operative  coal  firm  which  has  opened  offices  in 
an  office  building  here  and  is  offering  coal  at  a  price 
on  its  face  about  $2.00  less  per  ton  than  the  local 
figure.  It  is  explained  that  this  offer  is  based  on 
the  net  ton,  when  the  law  of  the  state  requires  gross 
ton  delivery,  but  even  this  is  75  cents  or  so  below 
local  schedule.  The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  however, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  consumer  must  purchase 
one  share  of  stock  at  $10  with  every  ton  of  coal  he 
gets. 


To  Expedite  Payment. 

A  friend  Down  East  writes : 

“If  some  of  the  retail  coal  merchants  who  are 
complaining  about  slow  collections  would  enthu¬ 
siastically  try  out  the  plan  of  good  discounts  from 
long  price  for  prompt  payment  and  make  the  price 
dependent  on  time  of  payment  rather  than  on  price 
at  time  of  delivery  they  might  find  better  business. 
It  has  certainly  worked  out  well  in  every  place  I 
have  known  of  it  being  correctly  put  in  force.” 


Diehl,  Omwake  &  Diehl,  retailers  of  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  will  dissolve  partnership  on  July  1. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

Charles  H.  Rohl,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Credit 
Bureau,  New  York  visited  the  Buffalo  coal  trade  this 
week. 

J.  R.  Barnett  is  spending  the  week  ends  in  his 
cottage  at  Crystal  Beach,  on  the  lake  shore.  He 
was  in  New  York  last  week. 

George  E.  McFettridge,  president  of  the  McFett- 
ridge  Coal  Co.,  Creighton,  Pa.,  motored  to  Buffalo  in 
the  interest  of  his  business  last  week. 

Nelson  Grant  Eckerson,  who  had  been  the  chief 
bookkeeper  and  statistician  in  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal 
office  for  nearly  25  years,  died  on  the  24th,  aged  67 
years. 

H.  A.  Harrington,  formerly  fuel  administrator  for 
Ontario,  has  returned  to  Toronto  from  the  hard-coal 
mines.  He  advises  consumers  to  buy  their  coal  now 
and  not  wait  for  a  possible  reduction  in  prices. 

The  J.  A.  Harrison  Coal  Co.  of  Toronto  is  sending 
its  Buffalo  friends  in  the  trade  a  diagram  of  its  new 
coal-handling  plant,  which  is  composed  of  eight  unit- 
block  bins,  steel  lined,  50  feet  high,  storing  over  3,000 
tons  and  handling  50  tons  an  hour. 

The  transportation  committee  of  the  Chamber  of' 
Commerce  is  taking  an  active  part  in  agitating  for  a 
reduction  of  railroad  wages,  the  idea  being  that  when 
that  is  done  the  rates  of  freight  can  come  down  and 
not  be  so  nearly  prohibitive  as  they  are  now. 

Work  on  a  new  power  tunnel  was  begun  on  the 
25th  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  will  cost,  with  com¬ 
pleted  plant,  $10,000,000  and  afford  450,000  horse 
power,  more  than  any  of  the  existing  plants.  The 
work  will  take  two  or  three  years.  The  enterprise 
is  controlled  by  the  Schoellkopf  interest,  which  owns 
the  Hydraulic  Canal  and  the  flour  mills. 
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Government’s  Relation  to  Our  Coal  Resources. 

Co-operation  and  Not  Hindrance  Is  What  Is  Needed  from  Washington,  Says  Mr.  Watkins — 
Thinks  Too  Rigid  Regulation  of  Industry  Would  firing  Disaster. 


Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  Government’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  coal  resources  at  the  convention  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  'Commerce  at  Atlantic 
City,  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  said  in  part : 

“Many  arguments  for  Government  co-operation  and 
help  can  be  made  in  connection  with  our  coal  re¬ 
sources,  but — and  it  is  an  important  but — we  as  a 
people  are  timid  because  of  past  experiences  of  in¬ 
viting,  or  even  of  assisting,  the  Government  to  under¬ 
take  and  supervise  our  industrial  problems.  We  have 
seen  how  our  railroads  have  been  regulated  out  of 
efficiency  and  out  of  credit. 

“The  Government  and  State  authorities  can  blaze 
and  clear  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  such  econ¬ 
omies  by  removing  the  restrictions  which  prevent  at 
the  present  time  private  capital  from  entering  this 
attractive  field.  Too  rigid  regulation  and  not  enough 
flexibility  has  discouraged  during  the  past  few  years 
the  investment  of  capital  in  public  utilities. 

“Government  co-operation — not  Government  inter¬ 
ference — is  essential.  We  have  seen  our  Commis¬ 
sions  and  our  Legislators  ignore  common  sense  and 
equity  in  responding  to  the  clamor  of  groups  that 
were  supposed  to  have  the  vote.  Suspicions  of  the 
motives  of  all  of  our  captains  of  finance  and  indus¬ 
try  were  prevalent  and  co-operation  was  nil.  Dis¬ 
trust  must  be  replaced  by  confidence  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment  relationship  to  our  coal  resources. 

Don’t  Want  Permits. 

“Mr.  Hoover  appears  to  make  it  clear  that  many 
of  our  various  Government  Departments  need  re¬ 
organizing,  and  we  should  all  help  in  putting  them 
on  an  efficiency  basis,  functioning  for  the  common 
good,  but  we  don’t  want  them  reorganized  on  a  basis 
that  will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  get  a  permit 
before  we  can  sell  a  ton  of  coal,  or  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes,  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

“It  is  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  that 
the  industry  will  be  forced  to  come  more  or  less 
under  Government  regulation.  It  is  important  to  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  all  of 
the  public  of  the  United  States,  that  any  proposed 
legislation  should  receive  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  If  coal  is  to  be  regulated,  the  inevitable  tend¬ 
ency  will  be  for  the  Government  to  take  an  active 
part  in  every  other  industry,  and  the  steel  industry, 


A  FEW  BEAR  THE  BURDEN 

Hard  to  Get  All  Members  of  Trade  Lined  Up 
for  Own  Good. 

The  Retail  Coalman  makes  its  leading  article 
this  month  an  editorial  on  association  dues  and  the 
collection  thereof.  This  is  gradually  becoming  a 
more  important  topic,  apparently.  At  least,  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  more  recognition. 

A  certain  degree  of  diffidence  as  to  the  calling 
down  of  some  of  the  less  estimable  folks  in  the  trade 
seems  to  be  passing  by,  and  yet  after  all  it  is  rather 
an  old  story.  The  circumstances  revealed  have  been 
familiar  to  us  for  years,  and  the  fact  remains  today, 
probably  no  better  and  no  worse  than  it  was  20  or 
30  years  ago,  that  the  enterprising  personnel  of  the 
trade  is  actually  very  small  in  numbers. 

Enterprise  is  not  a  matter  of  size,  either  of  the 
undertaking  itself  or  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  it 
is  carried  on.  We  realize  that  there  are  active,  en¬ 
terprising  concerns  handling  a  small  tonnage  now, 
but  undoubtedly  destined  to  handle  much  more  in 
the  near  future. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  concerns  located  in  small 
places  which  are  developing-  rapidly,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  heard  of  as  factors  in  the  larger  cities  after 
a  while.  All  are  familiar  with  the  number  of  con¬ 
cerns  that  started  quietly  in  the  mining  regions  or  at 
outlying  trans-shipping  points,  have  developed  in 
good  form  and  become  important  members  of  the 
trade  in  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  or  the  interior. 


textile  industry,  in  fact  all  industries,  will  sooner  or 
later  be  affected  by  any  legislation  that  is  enacted 
to  regulate  the  coal  industry. 

“I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  coal  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  country  is  averse  to  any  sort  of  legis¬ 
lation  regulating  the  industry.  Whether  or  not  this 
sentiment  is  wise,  I  am  not  clear.  I  am  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  should  have  Government  co-operation 
and  not  Government  hindrance.  The  varying  quali¬ 
ties  of  coal,  the  varying  costs  of  mining,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  distribution  make  it  a  most  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  In  my  judgment  rigid  rules  or  regulations  will 
work  nothing  but  disaster. 

“As  I  read  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  might  be  help¬ 
ful  with  some  important  modifications,  such  as  repre¬ 
sentation  by  advisory  committees  of  both  operators 
and  labor,  who  could  assist  in  assembling  correct 
information  which  should  be  treated  without  preju¬ 
dice  when  given  publicity. 

Statements  Colored  to  Fit  Theories. 

“We  have,  had  so  many  experiences  as  a  result 
of  our  public  officials  giving  out  distorted  statements, 
coloring  the  facts  to  suit  their  own  theories,  that  I 
feel  the  industry,  and  the  public  as  well,  should  be 
guarded  from  a  repetition  of  these  practices.  I  per¬ 
sonally  believe  there  can  be  no  real  objection  to  the 
Government’s  ascertaining  facts  as  to  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  investment,  realization,  etc.,  but  there  are 
so  many  views  as  to  what  is  the  proper  way  of 
ascertaining  costs,  and  of  how  to  arrive  at  the  real 
investment,  that  it  will  require  great  care  and  honesty 
of  purpose  in  arriving  at  the  facts. 

“I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  when  the  Government  is 
willing  to  approach  the  subject  in  an  open-minded, 
helpful  and  constructive  spirit — when  it  is  willing 
to  investigate  thoroughly  and  fairly  the  vast  prob¬ 
lems  of  production,  transportation,  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  before  proposing  any  radical  cures— when  it 
is  willing  to  demand  of  organized  labor  the  same 
responsibility  for  its  actions  and  fidelity  to  its  con¬ 
tracts  that  it  demands  of  the  employer — then  it  will 
not  find  the  coal  operator  a  stumbling  block  in  work¬ 
ing  out  an  efficient  relationship  which  will  afford  the 
desired  protection  to  the  public,  without  injustice 
to  the  miner  or  operator,  or  waste  of  an  essential 
resource.” 


On  the  other  hand,  concerns  that  were  important 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  have  gradually 
dropped  down  in  comparative  rank  because  of  the 
too  conservative  policy  pursued.  These  circum¬ 
stances  all  tend  to  prove  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
personality,  but  in  this  respect  the  coal  trade  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  bit  different  than  any  other. 

Of  course,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  say  nothing  of  such  cities  as  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Cincinnati,  there  are  many  splendid  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  coal  trade;  but  when  one  gets  out  into 
some  of  the  smaller  places  the  important  interests 
are  decidedly  few.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us 
that  they  are  no  more  numerous  than  banks. 

If  a  town  has  six  banks,  and  perhaps  in  the  pres-' 
ent-day  practice  it  is  in  order  to  count  trust  com¬ 
panies  as  banks,  it  would  probably  have  six  first- 
class  coal  concerns.  If  it  has  three  banks  or  trust 
companies  it  would  probably  have  only  three  active 
enterprising  coal  men.  The  old  idea  that  every  name 
in  the  directory  counts  for  a  live  coal  yard  or  whole¬ 
sale  office,  that  the  coal  interests  are  to  be  num¬ 
bered  by  the  thousands  in  every  State,  should  be  set 
aside. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  great  as  is  the  volume  of  the 
coal  business,  the  important  personnel  is  small, 
though  there  are  a  fairly  large  number  on  the  fringe 
of  the  industry  who  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  line  up 
in  their  associations  or  show  enterprise  in  any  other 
way.  Probably  few,  possibly  none,  of  them  read  trade 
papers,  and  the  whole  point  of  press  argument  should 
be  to  shape  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  enterprising 
people  and  ease  off  others  on  to  the  sidetrack. 


Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States 
to  various  countries  during  March,  1921,  were : 

Destinations. 

Anthracite:  Spain,  1,086;  British  Honduras,  45; 
Canada,  295,971 ;  Guatemala,  45;  Panama,  37 3;  Mex¬ 
ico,  4,096;  Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.,  30;  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador,  488 ;  Barbados,  75 ;  Other  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indies,  50;  Cuba,  3,818;  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  1,773;  Turkey  in  Asia,  90;  total,  307,940  gross 
tons. 

Bituminous:  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  1,543; 
Czechoslovakia,  6,722;  Denmark,  7,577;  France,  37,- 
728;  Gibraltar,  40,192;  Greece,  7,610;  Italy,  71,517; 
Netherlands,  26,881 ;  Spain,  800;  Sweden,  6,839;  Eng¬ 
land  7,683 ;  Bermuda,  4,594;  British  Honduras,  199; 
Canada,  591,557;  Guatemala,  1,046;  Honduras,  1,322; 
Nicaragua,  1;  Panama,  19,567;  Salvador,  2;  Mexico, 
12,687;  Jamaica,  1,429;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  30; 
Cuba,  74,963 ;  Dutch  West  Indies,  1,335;  Argentina, 
68,562 ;  Brazil,  52,801 ;  Chile,  26,783 ;  Colombia, 
1,451;  Ecuador,  2,376;  Peru,  85;  French  Africa, 
8,130;  Egypt,  68,748;  total,  1,151,840  gross  tons. 

Coke:  France,  1,116;  Germany,  488;  Netherlands, 
510;  Canada,  20,678;  Guatemala,  51;  Panama,  196; 
Salvador,  5;  Mexico,  216;  Cuba,  49;  Dominican 
Republic,  1;  Argentina,  6;  Colombia,  8;  Peru,  1,736; 
Venezuela,  1 ;  total,  25,061  gross  tons. 

Customs  District. 

Anthracite:  Vermont,  956;  Massachusetts,  76; 
St.  Lawrence,  77,338;  Rochester,  4,117;  Buffalo, 
207,473 ;  New  York,  7,986;  Philadelphia,  6,276;  San 
Antonio,  4,011;  El  Paso,  34;  Arizona,  1;  Los 
Angeles,  4;  San  Francisco,  45;  Dakota,  554;  Duluth- 
Superior,  63;  Michigan,  4;  total,  307,940  gross  tons. 

Bituminous:  Vermont,  875;  St.  Lawrence,  123,719; 
Rochester,  27,507;  Buffalo,  304,418;  New  York,  3,459 
Philadelphia,  66,300;  Maryland,  92,881;  Virginia, 
317,179;  South  Carolina,  39,039;  Georgia,  949;  Flor¬ 
ida,  25,753;  Mobile,  5,047;  New  Orleans,  1,403;  Gal¬ 
veston,  1;  San  Antonio,  30;  El  Paso,  5,162;  San 
Diego,  7;  Arizona,  3,193;  San  Francisco,  24;  Wash¬ 
ington,  563;  Dakota,  2,718;  Duluth-Superior,  14.031; 
Michigan,  104,807;  Ohio,  12,775 ;  total  1,151,840  gross 
tons. 

Coke:  Vermont,  68;  St.  Lawrence,  1,476;  Roch¬ 
ester,  174;  Buffalo,  12,266;  New  York,  1,235;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  488;  Maryland,  1,736;  Virginia,  196;  New 
Orleans,  567;  Galveston,  1;  San  Antonio,  120;  El 
Paso,  23;  San  Diego,  1;  San  Francisco,  16;  Wash¬ 
ington,  44;  Dakota,  200;  Michigan,  6,450;  total  25,061 
gross  tons. 

Bunker:  New  York,  269,441;  Philadelphia,  33,- 
724;  Maryland,  28,770;  Virginia,  185,385. 


Large  Users  of  Autocars. 

In  a  list  of  big  fleet  users  of  Autocar  motor 
trucks,  recently  published  by  the  Autocar  Co.,  we 
notice  that  the  following  coal  men  are  referred  to  as 


important  users  of  this  equipment : 

Atlantic  Fuel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Fa .  15 

Batchelder  Brothers,  Boston,  Mass .  34 

Chalfant,  B.  O.  &  R.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa....  22 
Chapman,  W.  J.,  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. .  10 

Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md .  11 

City  Fuel  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  21 

Dove,  J.  Maury  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C .  13 


Kunkel,  J.  E.,  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa....  20 
Mason-Adams  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  15] 
Mason-Heflin  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  26 1 
Mason-Scholes  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  20  — 70 
Mason  -  Smythe  -  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa .  9  J 

Mass.  Wharf  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  17 

National  Aniline  &  Chem.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  19 
Newton,  Geo.  B.,  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  30 

Staples  Coal  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1 .  12 

Tattersall’s  Coal  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J .  10 

Van  Heine,  Henry  G.,  Baltimore,  Md .  15 

Williams,  John,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  12 
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Government  Taking  Serious  Interest  in  Coal. 

President  as  Well  as  Congress  Is  Seeking  Means  to  Prevent  Return  of  Last  Year’s  Scare — 
One  Bill  Provides  for  Low  Rates  in  Summer,  High  in  Winter. 


The  coal  situation  came  up  for  discussion  at  a  re¬ 
cent  cabinet  meeting,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  advisers  concluded  that  a  new  coal 
crisis  is  threatened  next  winter  unless  the  depression 
in  the  bituminous  mining  industry  can  be  overcome 
and  distribution  speeded  up,  particularly  to  the 
northwest  and  other  places  distant  from  the  mines. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  railroad  situation  must 
be  straightened  out  and  freight  rates  reduced  be¬ 
fore  much  can  be  accomplished  toward  getting  the 
mines,  mills  and  factories  on  an  active  basis. 

Freight  rates  should  come  down  without  a  doubt 
—after  railroad  wages  have  been  reduced — and  the 
fact  that  the  Harding  administration  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  such  a  readjustment  makes  it  certain  to  be 
put  through  in  due  course.  This  is  welcome  news 
for  the  business  world,  but  the  knowledge  that  rates 
are  coming  down  has  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  steam  coal  to  current  requirements.  Many 
consumers  will  not  stock  up  now  because  they  think 
it  will  pay  them  to  wait. 

Some  of  the  shrewder  ones  realize  that  this  de¬ 
ferred  buying  is  being  carried  to  such  lengths  that 
it  promises  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  When  the  rates 
are  reduced  there  is  apt  to  be  such  a  rush  to  buy 
that  prices  at  the  mines  will  be  advanced  enough  to 
more  than  offset  the  saving  on  the  transportation. 
These  far-sighted  consumers  are  quietly  accumulat¬ 
ing  reserve  stocks,  but  they  are  so  few  in  number 
that  their  activities  are  scarcely  reflected  in  market 
conditions  or  production  statistics. 

Frelinghuy sen’s  Sliding  Scale  Plan. 

In  addition  to  making  a  flat  reduction  in  freight 
rates,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  sliding  scale  of 
tariffs  will  be  adopted  sooner  or  later,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  summer  buying.  Such  a  plan  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  one  of  the  bills  introduced  at  this  session 
of  Congress  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  This  provides  for  a  seasonal  reduction  in  the 
rates  on  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  be¬ 
ginning  in  February.  During  that  month  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  be  required  by  law  to  make  a  reduction 
of  10  cents  a  ton  in  the  basic  rate.  During  March, 
April  and  May  this  reduction  would  be  increased  to 
25  cents  a  ton.  In  June  it  would  be  cut  down  to  15 
cents,  and  in  July  to  5  cents. 

Coal  shipped  during  August  would  be  subject  to 
an  advance  of  5  cents  a  ton  over  the  basic  rate.  This 
would  be  increased  to  15  cents  in  September,  and  to 
25  cents  in  October,  November  and  December.  Dur¬ 
ing  January  the  extra  charge  would  amount  to  only 
10  cents,  and  then  beginning  with  February  the  sea¬ 
sonal  discounts  would  begin. 

Under  this  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  coal  could  be 
shipped  50  cents  a  ton  cheaper  in  March,  April  and 
May  than  in  October,  November  and  December. 
Naturally,  this  would  tend  to  cause  advance  buying 
early  in  the  season,  when  it  is  at  its  minimum  unless 
some  such  inducement  is  held.  For  the  last  20  years 
the  anthracite  producers  have  had  a  sliding  scale  of 
prices  in  order  to  encourage  early  buying,  and  it 
has  worked  successfully  on  the  whole. 

While  the  bituminous  operators  have  not  volun¬ 
tarily  adopted  any  such  plan,  they  have  as  a  matter 
of  fact  usually  realized  better  prices  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer.  Low  prices  in  the  summer 
have  always  been  an  incentive  to  soft  coal  users  to 
stock  up  early,  but  this  year  it  has  not  worked  out 
that  way  for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
the  expectation  of  lower  freight  rates. 

Country  Outgrowing  Its  Railroads. 

Of  course  there  have  often  been  years  in  the  past 
when  business  was  dull  all  summer  and  yet  there  was 
no  particular  trouble  in  the  winter.  Bituminous 
prices  advanced  25  or  50  cents,  perhaps  but  no 
serious  or  widespread  shortage  developed.  Some 
may  wonder  why,  this  being  the  case,  there  is  any 
reason  for  being  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  advance 
buying  now. 

The  reason  is,  as  we  view  it,  because  coal  produc¬ 


tion  has  increased  enormously  while  railroad  facili¬ 
ties  have  stood  still,  or  practically  so,  for  35  years 
or  more.  There  have  been  branches  and  extensions 
built,  mostly  in  thinly  settled  sections,  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Railway  has  been  put  through  from  the  New 
River  district  to  tidewater.  But  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  United  States,  where  so  much  of  the 
country’s  industrial  life  is  concentrated,  there  has 
been  no  important  new  construction  since  1884.  At 
that  time  the  bituminous  production  was  less  than 
83,000,000  tons  annually,  while  now  the  country’s 
normal  requirements  are  fully  six  times  that 
amount. 

Even  terminal  facilities — the  bottle  necks  which  are 
the  true  measure  of  a  railroad’s  freight  carrying 
capacity — have  not  been  increased  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  although  the  coal  traffic  has  doubled  and  the 
general  freight  movement  has  no  doubt  increased  in 
something  like  the  same  proportion.  In  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  the  same  statement  holds 
true  in  a  general  way.  The  expansion  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  traffic,  so  that  the  movement  of  coal  must  be 
spread  out  over  the  twelve  months  much  more  evenly 
than  in  the  past  if  trouble  is  to  be  avoided. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  bill  for  seasonal  freight 
rates  has  much  to  commend  it.  Flis  other  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  Federal  Coal  Commissioner  is  quite 
another  matter.  This  is  merely  the  re-introduc- 
tion  of  a  measure  originally  brought  before  Congress 
at  the  last  session,  with  a  few  modifications  such  as 
one  providing  that  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  shall  act  as  Commissioner.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  authority  would  be  confined  to  collecting 
cost  data  and  similar  information,  and  a  few  other 
comparatively  innocuous  duties,  but  the  danger  is 
that  this  might  be  only  the  opening  wedge  for  com¬ 
plete  Government  regulation  of  the  coal  business,  in¬ 
cluding  price  fixing. 

The  Senate  Commission  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
to  which  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  for  a  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion  was  referred,  has  asked  the  Senator  to  make 
a  new  draft  of  the  bill,  embodying  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  re-introduce  it. 

Coal  Men  to  Be  Tried. 

Judge  Thompson,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
New  York  last  Tuesday,  overruled  demurrers  filed 
in  behalf  of  two  defendants  indicted  on  charges  of 
having  violated  the  Elkins  law  by  selling  to  private 
consumers  coal  brought  from  the  mines  on  priority 
orders  issued  in  behalf  of  public  utilities.  The  de¬ 
cision  affects  a  number  of  indictments  charging  simi¬ 
lar  offenses  against  ethers. 

The  two  defendants  directly  affected  by  the  de¬ 
cision  are  George  B.  Johnson,  of  Johnson  &  Co., 
and  Charles  A.  Gillham,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Steam  Co. 

Other  defendants  indicted  on  similar  charges  and 
in  whose  behalf  demurrers  have  been  filed  are  Coale 
&  Co.,  Inc. ;  the  B.  J.  Lynch  Coal  Co. ;  W.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  their  managers,  William  F. 
Coale,  B.  J.  Lynch  and  Colonel  Lloyd  G.  McCrum. 

In  its  opinion  the  court  explained  that  any  person 
who  accepted  or  received  any  rebate  or  concession 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  resulting 
in  any  reduction  ,in  rates  or  any  other  advantage  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  and  that  this  violation  extended  to  pri¬ 
ority  orders  issued. by  the  commission  for  public  util¬ 
ity  companies  and.  used  ,  for  the  furtherance  of  pri¬ 
vate  interests. 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  is  arranging  to  take  a 
party  of  about  60  bankers  and  others  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  of  its  properties.  Leaving  New  York  on 
May  7,  the  special  train  carrying  President  Watson 
and  his  guests  will  proceed  to  Duluth.  After  spend¬ 
ing  a  day  in  looking  over  the  docks,  the  party  will 
be  taken  to  eastern  Kentucky.  From  there  the 
itinerary  will  take  them  to  the  Fairmont  district, 
and  later  to  the  company’s  mines  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  The  trip  will  occupy  about  eight  days. 


RAILROAD  LABOR  RULES 


Some  of  the  Reasons  Why  Freight  Rates 
Are  Unreasonably  High. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  railroads 
have  to  contend  with  under  the  National  wage  agree¬ 
ment,  which  the  Railway  Labor  Board  has  decided 
must  be  abrogated : 

10a.  Is  it  a  fact  that  railroads  cannot  require  shop 
employees  to  pass  a  physical  examination  when  en¬ 
tering  service  so  as  to  protect  them  against  fictitious 
claims  for  hernia,  defective  eyesight,  etc.? 

Answer :  Yes.  Not  only  can  railroads  not  re¬ 
quire  them  to  pass  physical  examination  but  they 
cannot  question  them  as  to  their  past  reference.  They 
can  only  be  required  to  state  their  age  and  that  they 
have  had  four  years  experience. 

b.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  Government  con¬ 
trol  shop  men  were  required  to  pass  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  ? 

Answer :  In  many  instances  it  was  required. 

11.  Is  it  true  that  where  arrival  of  trains  requires 
the  service  of  employees  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  in  the  evening,  say  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  that  railroads  now  have  to  em¬ 
ploy  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  or  sixteen  hours 
service  where  there  is  only  four  hours  actual  work? 

Answer :  Yes. 

12.  Is  it  a  fact  that  where  two  shifts  are  worked, 
starting  time  must  be  between  7  and  -8  a.  m.,  and  if 
the  arrival  of  a  train,  or  other  operating  conditions 
require  a  man  on  duty  at  6  a.  m.,  he  must  be  paid  for 
five  hours  each  day  in  addition  to  regular  eight  hour 
day  ? 

Answer :  Yes,  and  under  decisions  rendered  by 
Adjustment  Board  at  Washington  railroads  were 
compelled  to  allow  considerable  back  pay  on  several 
cases  of  this  kind. 

13.  Is  it  a  fact  that  an  employee  who  keeps  a 
record  of  wheels  applied  and  removed  from  cars 
must  be  classified  as  a  mechanic  and  paid  85  cents 
per  hour? 

Answer :  An  employee  who  keeps  records  of 
wheels  applied  and  removed  from  cars  is  classified 
as  a  carman  and  is  paid  80  cents  per  hour. 

14.  Is  it  true  that  under  the  rules  a  section  fore¬ 
man  or  his  men  are  not  allowed  to  fix  or  repair 
the  motor  car  that  carries  them  to  and  from  their 
work  (a  machine  not  as  complicated  as  a  farm 
tractor),  because  this  is  machinists’  work,  and  a 
machinist  must  be  sent  to  make  repairs,  or  the  motor 
sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs? 

Answer :  Yes. 

15a.  Is  it  true  that  roundhouse  men,  car  men  and 
others,  whose  services  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
movement  of  trains  on  Sundays  and  holidays  receive 
time  and  one-half  on  such  days? 

Answer:  Yes. 

b.  Did  this  practice  prevail  under  private  manage¬ 
ment  ? 

Answer :  Only  certain  classes  of  mechanics  were 
paid  time  and  one-half  on  such  days. 

16a.  Did  the  Labor  Board  direct  the  railroads  to 
continue  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Railroad  Administration? 

Answer :  Yes. 


A  Note  from  Philadelphia  says :  “The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  reduction  in  freights.  is  a 
factor  that  is  disturbing  the  trade  somewhat.  An 
A.  P.  dispatch  from  Washington  to  one  of  our  local 
newspapers  on  April  20  stated  that  there  was  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  the  I.  C.  C.,  or  the  Frelinghuysen  com¬ 
mittee,  or  somebody  or  other,  ordering  a  seasonal 
reduction,  and  this  has  been  reflected  to  the  retailer 
by  a  falling  off  of  orders.” 

Henry  Warden,  general  manager  of  the  Orinoco 
Mining  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  Monday. 


The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounces  that  R.  H.  Boykin  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
trict  manager  at  Cincinnati,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Union  Trust  Building. 
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COAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 


The  quantity  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  carried  on  New  York  canals 
during  1920  is  stated  by  the  Canal  Traffic  Agent  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  to  have  been  as  follows : 


To 

Anthracite 

Tons 

Bituminous 

Tons 

Canastota  . 

...  1,380 

.... 

Syracuse  . 

5 

Buffalo  . 

1,135 

New  York  . 

...  7,371 

428 

Durhamville  . 

25 

.... 

New  York  . 

.  ..  1,179 

.... 

New  York  . 

...  1,154 

Rondout  . 

580 

.... 

Buffalo . 

534 

New  York  . 

442 

.... 

Albany  . 

112 

New  York  . 

112 

Geddes  Dock  (Syracuse)... 

. . .  32,800 

1,200 

New  York  . 

606 

Troy  . 

235 

.... 

Rondout  . 

256 

.... 

Albany  . 

190 

.... 

New  York  . 

211 

.... 

Rondout  . 

1,114 

346 

Rondout  . 

610 

Troy  . 

732 

.... 

New  York  . 

. . .  5,407 

3,498 

53,686 

7,976 

COAL  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months,  during  1920  and  four  years 


previous,  with 

average  price 

for  1919  and  1920, 

were  (gross  tons) 

r~ Aver.  Price — , 

Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

January  . 

. . .  31,401 

53,127 

55,546 

48,205 

$6.33 

$6.47 

February  . . . . 

. .  .  45,142 

56,993 

64,747 

67,825 

47,241 

6.22 

6.45 

March  . 

...  81,394 

47,869 

27,323 

60,296 

65,276 

6.14 

6.80 

April  . 

. . .  49,287 

51,807 

25,097 

70,333 

72,325 

5.82 

6.99 

May  . 

...  107,087 

44,281 

79,400 

109,868 

73,190 

5.68 

8.58 

June  . 

...  61,308 

96,040 

93,782 

100,778 

64,055 

5.72 

9.66 

July  . 

. . .  57,566 

12,122 

68,362 

54,595 

83,468 

5.34 

14.29 

August  . 

....  100,993 

132,898 

46,877 

2,900 

111,317 

13.75 

15.30 

September  . . . 

. . .  87,477 

37,391 

33,829 

20,722 

135,561 

6.96 

12.99 

October  . 

, . . .  81,855 

41,707 

38,461 

71,957 

98,240 

6.43 

13.65 

November  . . . 

. . . .  49,735 

56,886 

59,247 

14,699 

115,295 

6.55 

14.19 

December  . . . , 

, . . .  28,849 

54,021 

21,974 

4,590 

50,396 

6.67 

14.55 

Total  . . . . 

....  782,094 

685,142 

559,099 

634,109 

966,029 

.... 

.... 

The  yearly  consumption  of  coal  in  Brazil  is  approximately  1,250,000  tons,  but 
would  be  much  more  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  full  amount  desired.  It  is 
used  chiefly  by  steamships,  railways,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  following  proportions : 

Bunkering,  50  per  cent;  railways,  25  per  cent;  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
15  per  cent;  and  other  industries,  10  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  an  estimate,  but  have  been  verified  by  two  of  the  largest 
importers  of  coal  in  this  country. 


COAL  EXPORTS  TO  PANAMA 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama,  by  months,  during  1920  and  four 
years  previous  and  average  price  in  1919  and  1920  were'  (gross  tons)  : 


Tonnage  in  seven  previous  years  was: 
Tons,  2,000  Lbs.  1913  1914  1915 

Anthracite  ...  258,039  234,823  227,089 

Bituminous  ..  136,899  117,971  92,240 

Total  ....  394,938  352,794  319,329 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

163,647 

169,107 

100,705 

82,788 

49,747 

65,834 

44,086 

9,128 

213,394 

234,931 

144,791 

91,916 

Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

January  . 

. . . .  36,026 

49,993 

February  . 

. . . .  34,498 

54,938 

March  . 

. . . .  26,957 

41,608 

April  . 

. . . .  12,000 

48,094 

May  . 

. . . .  48,030 

45,111 

June  . 

. . . .  27,553 

38,318 

July  . 

. . . .  24,075 

23,849 

August  . 

. . . .  45,815 

72,254 

September  . . . 

. . . .  48,082 

15,786 

October  . 

. . . .  38,069 

94,681 

November  .... 

. . . .  36,852 

68,197 

December  .... 

. . . .  49,775 

66,083 

Total  .... 

....  427,732 

618,962 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

, — Aver.  Price — , 
1919.  1920. 

34,400 

6,135 

34,067 

$4.45 

$5.97 

42,332 

8,661 

30,692 

4.69 

6.05 

21,959 

5,290 

18,306 

4.77 

5.97 

70,870 

19,088 

19,048 

4.75 

7.00 

50,108 

50,871 

10,167 

•  •  •  • 

8.00 

55,656 

9,899 

.  •  •  • 

8.10 

56,342 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

94,795 

2,745 

6.00 

•  «  •  • 

17,605 

5,396 

10,741 

6.00 

8.05 

3,188 

8,482 

3,644 

6.03 

8.97 

6,000 

16,300 

18,478 

5.95 

8.94 

504,126 

72,097 

155,042 

•  •  •  • 

With  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  canal  system  the  former  limitations  of 
service  designed  to  give  the  contractors  opportunity  for  work  have  been  eliminated 
now. 

The  season  of  navigation  on  the  improved  canal  system  is  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  weather  conditions ;  that  is,  the  waterway  remains  open  to  navigation 
as  late  in  the  winter  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
ice  conditions  will  permit,  without  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  canal  structures  and 
navigation  is  opened  as  early  in  the  spring  as  passing  out  of  ice  in  the  channel 
permits.  Usually  the  closed  season  of  navigation  dates  from  December  1st  to 
May  1st,  although  last  year  boats  were  in  transit  on  the  canal  as  late  as  December 
24th  and  navigation  was  opened  on  the  Champlain  division  on  April  25th. 


EXPORTS  AND  BUNKER  TONNAGE  AT  NEW  YORK 

The  exports  of  coal  and  coke  and  foreign  bunker  tonnage  supplied  to  vessels 
at  the  port  of  New  York  during  1919  and  1920  were: 


. — Anthracite N  , Bituminous ,  , - Coke — — ,  Foreign  Bunker—., 

Month.  1919  1920  1919  1920  1919  1920  1919  1920 

January .  10,367  10,515  3,168  95  570  2,516  211,099  243,99b 

February  .  615  2,933  3,561  2,858  1,586  1,926  209,619  191,128 

March  .  904  10,370  140  4,649  390  1,349  154,527  280,000 

April  .  1,695  9,637  1,001  1,385  468  2,283  259,671  214,371 

May .  3,601  1,979  540  15,184  626  1,393  298,991  220,734 

June  .  10,482  8,008  25  5,090  2,614  337  294,354  283,049 

July  .  4,983  30,204  2,847  6,581  283  1,658  290,013  262,925 

August  .  4,703  70,930  1,626  35,250  300  6,285  285,733  268,446 

September  .  6,249  18,336  6,742  414  200  2,388  274,893  323,439 

October  .  6,929  22,899  3,959  71,665  5,625  6,894  128,443  343,984 

November  .  15,585  23,716  2,077  65,669  1,585  5,326  277,270  304,537 

December  .  4,871  9,695  3,591  44,209  524  2,363  226,178  358,311 

Total .  70,984  209,222  29,677  253,049  14,411  35,118  2,910,891  3,254,920 


BALTIMORE  COAL  EXPORTS  BY  MONTHS 

The  following  tabulation  shows  bituminous  export  shipments  by  months 


during  19,9  and  1920: 

1919  1920 

1919“ 

"""  1920 

1919“ 

”~1920 

1919“* 

"  1920  * 

January  . . . 

,  ,  -  T  .  .  ,  , 

32,315 

139,118 

1,878 

6,708 

22,217 

42,479 

February  . . 

.  . 

31,858 

67,462 

3,777 

6,429 

21,819 

29,159 

March  .... 

.  . 

25,835 

51,868 

2,333 

8,461 

28,636 

43,982 

April  . 

90  169 

76,408 

313,109 

5,886 

4,125 

30,926 

58,006 

May  . 

74,410 

424,614 

4,619 

5,834 

45,296 

91,603 

June  . 

214,656 

602,739 

7,733 

1,479 

44,176 

110,064 

July  . 

669 

232,927 

290,912 

1,269 

6,536 

43,535 

80,871 

August  . . . . 

,  t  ,  .  .  ..... 

255,297 

561,694 

9,114 

3,445 

65,299 

97,256 

September  . 

328,500 

422,832 

7,375 

1,334 

77,837 

60,168 

October  . . . 

2,259  . 

407,382 

711,028 

7,154 

6,908 

86,792 

69,744 

November  . 

91  . 

35,523 

562,118 

15,937 

8,742 

30,099 

63,538 

December  . 

2,231 

257,314 

10,436 

28,338 

61,037 

Total  ... 

2,440  838 

1,717,342 

4,404,808 

67,075  70,437 

534,968 

807,907 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  COAL  TO  FRANCE 

Imports  of  coal  into  France  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during 
1920  were: 


Month. 

United  States.  Gt.  Britain. 

Month. 

United  States. 

Gt.  Britain. 

January  ... 

50,337 

1,622,663 

July . 

...  261,555 

961,361 

February  . . 

72,649 

1,232,085 

August . 

. . .  207,277 

801,893 

March  . 

79,458 

1,184,031 

September  .  . . 

449,704 

532,919 

April  . 

....  209,453 

953,809 

October . 

852,190 

745,608 

May . 

. ...  245,915 

978,769 

November  . . . 

..  741,437 

744,521 

June  . 

. . . .  258,877 

860,748 

December  . . . 

...  217,497 

1,072,515 

Total. . . 

, . .  3,646,349 

11,690,922 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were 

71,740  tons  of 

American  anthracite  coal 

imported  into  France. 

British  Coal  Imported 

Imports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  during  the  past  12  years  was : 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

1909 . 

..  10,408,010 

1913 . 

..  12,775,909 

1917 . 

17,512,545 

1910 . 

. .  9,588,892 

1914 . 

. .  12,330,545 

1918 . 

16,511,005 

1911 . 

..  10,272,959 

1915 . 

. .  17,001,361 

1919 . 

16,204,596 

1912 . 

..  10,190,948 

1916 . 

..  17,311,877 

1920 . 

11,690,922 

AMERICAN  COAL  TO  SWEDEN 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden  during  1920 
and  previous  year,  with  average  prices,  were: 


Month. 

1919. 

Tons - \  ^Aver.  P 

1920.  1919. 

rice— \ 
1920. 

, - Tons - w — Aver.  Price— ^ 

Month.  1919.  1920.  1919.  1920. 

Jan . 

.... 

4,035 

.... 

$5.49 

Aug.  ...  62,397  283,296 

$5.67  $12.44 

Feb . 

.... 

8,886 

.... 

6.81 

Sept.  ...  46,461  144,502 

6.10  12.63 

Mar.  . . . 

.... 

17,706 

.... 

6.35 

Oct .  60,734  123,694 

6.41  11.06 

April  ... 

16,892 

31,527  $11.59 

6.08 

Nov.  ...  16,247  39,126 

6.08  13.85 

May  .. . . 

22,792 

84,532 

6.49 

9.12 

Dec .  54,637 

....  9.26 

j’une  . . . 

55,270 

173,721 

5.29 

9.79 

Total..  252,891  1,247,080 

July  .... 

23,494 

281,418 

5.23 

11.98 

British  Coal  Imports 

Imports  of  British  coal  into  Sweden  during  1920  were: 

Month. 

Gt.  Britain. 

Month. 

Gt.  Britain.  Month. 

Gt.  Britain. 

January 

164,180 

May 

148,767  August _ 

. . .  125,143 

February 

158,153 

June 

. . .  169,184  September  . 

. . .  58,843 

March  .. 

160,759 

July 

. . .  132,274  Total . 

. . .  1,193,333 

April  .. . 

76,034 

Sweden  also  imported  39,485  tons  of  anthracite  from  the  United  States. 
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E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  "SEMI-SMOKELESS,”  T.  W.  Arnette,  Pres. 


S  A  WARD  S  AINIISIU  AL. 

An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 

coal  trade.  PRICE,  $2.50 

1921  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Address  F.  W.  SAWARD 

15  Park  Row  NEW  YORK 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 

440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

* 

Leading  Transportation  Concerns  in 

New  York  Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound 


Telephone  Connection. 

M.  &  J.  TRACY,  Inc. 

Lighterage  of  Coal  a  Specialty 
Office:  1  Broadway,  New  York 


Tel.  Bowling  Green  81-83 

The  George  M.  Morrell  Co.,  Inc. 

1  Broadway  New  York 


Tel.  Bowling  Green  8384 — 8383 

LOW  TRANSPORTATION  LINE,  INC. 

GENERAL  TRANSPORTATION— STEVEDORING 
Coal  Lighterage  Our  Specialty 
1  Broadway,  New  York 


Tel.  Bowling  Green  8339 

EDWARD  MOORE  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 
FREIGHTING  TO  POINTS 
NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AND  L.  I.  SOUND 
1  Broadway,  New  York 


THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 

TUGS— BARGES 

COAST  TOWING,  FREIGHTING,  WRECKING 

(See  Our  Large  Adv.  on  Another  Page) 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Whitehall  1340,  Night  South  4468  Established  1860 

MORAN  TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Harbor,  Coastwise,  Ocean  Towing  and  Transportation 
Tugs,  Dumpers,  Scows,  Barges,  Lighters 
17  Battery  Place  New  York 


Telephone  Whitehall  0197-8-9 

RED  STAR  TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Towing  and  Freighting  to  Points  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound  as  Far  East  as 
Westport,  Conn.  Shoal  Water  Work  a  Specialty 
17  Battery  Place  New  Y  ork 


THAMES  TOW  BOAT 

CO. 

SOUND  AND  HARBOR  TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

25  BEAVER  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 
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Causes  Leading  Up  to  British  Miners’  Strike. 

Was  Saddled  with  Extraordinary  Costs, 
They  Are  to  Regain  Export  Trade. 


During  Government  Control  the  Coal  Industry 
Which  Owners  Must  Get  Rid  of  if 

Cardiff,  April  19.— The  whole  fault  of  the  present 
crisis  can  be  traced  back  to  the  wartime  government 
control.  The  shortage  of  coal  created  by  the  war 
consequent  on  decreased  output  and  increased  de¬ 
mand  forced  prices  abnormally  high  and  there  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  good  profits  were  made. 

The  miner,  intent  on  getting  his  share  of  the  in¬ 
creased  profit  at  that  time,  made  repeated  wage  de¬ 
mands  and  the  Government  which  controlled  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  whose  hands  was  the  giving  of  these 
increases,  acceded  time  after  time  in  order  to  keep 
working  an  essential  National  industry  for  the  safe 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  result  was  that  production  costs  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  now  with  the  re-organization 
of  the  coal  fields  of  the  world  and  the  return  of  the 
old  fighting  competition,  necessitating  the  cutting  of 
prices  to  “get  in,”  the  Government  has  handed  back 
the  mines  management  to  the  former  private  owner¬ 
ship,  together  with  a  legacy  of  overburdening  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

For  many  months  past  the  high  price  of  produc¬ 
ing  British  coals  has  occupied  the  serious  attention 
of  the  coal  owners,  who  were  preparing  plans  to 
bring  about  a  reduction,  but  de-control  has  taken 
place  earlier  than  was  anticipated.  The  owners  have 
now  made  the  present  determined  stand  to  re-or¬ 
ganize  wages  on  an  economic  basis  which  will  enable, 
when  satisfactorily  arranged,  British  coals  to  be 
offered  abroad  competitively,  with  particular  regard  to 
American  competition  which  is  keenly  felt  and  to 
which  the  British  coal  owner  is  well  alive. 

Miners  Cite  High  Cost  of  Living. 

The  miners’  grievance  is  that  with  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  at  its  present  height  they  cannot  withstand  the 
heavy  reduction  which  it  is  proposed  they  should 
bear  in  wages. 

Here  then  is  the  deadlock.  To  the  coal  owner 
the  fact  is  plain.  He  is  aware  he  must  produce 
cheaper  or  “get  out”  of  the  field  of  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  miner  says  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  does  not  constitute  giving  him  a 
living  wage. 

Each  side  has  looked  to  the  Government  for  re¬ 
lief,  but  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  it  plain  that 
the  country  will  not  continue  control  and  further 
that  the  industry  cannot  look  to  the  country  for 
subsidy,  for  the  taxpayer  upon  whom  this  subsidy 


Reconsigiiment  Hearing  Next  Week. 

The  Coal,  Coke  &  Iron  Ore  Committee  of  Central 
Freight  Association  Territory  will  hold  a  hearing  at 
Pittsburgh  next  Thursday,  May  S,  in  connection  with 
proposed  changes  in  reconsigning  rules  on  coal. 

Under  the  new  rules  if  a  car  is  placed  for  unload¬ 
ing  at  original  destination  and  forwarded  therefrom 
to  a  point  outside  of  the  switching  limits,  it  will 
be  subject  to  the  published  through  rate  from  orig¬ 
inal  point  of  shipment  to  final  destination,  plus  a 
reconsignment  charge  of  $10.  If  the  car  is  refor¬ 
warded  to  a  point  within  the  switching  limits  of  the 
billed  destination,  it  will  not  be  subject  to  diversion 
or  reconsignment  charge,  but  will  be  subject  to  the 
switching  or  local  rate. 


China’s  Industrial  Possibilities. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  April  28.— “I  expect  to  live  to 
see  the  large  steel  mills  of  the  world  not  along  the 
Monongahela  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  but  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Yangtze  in  China,”  delared  Dr.  J. 
C.  Broomfield  of  this  city,  who  is  back  from  a  trip 
to  China.  This  is  due  to  coal  deposits,  ore  banks  ana 
big  waterways.  Within  the  shadows  of  the  Great 
Wall  he  saw  coal  burned  with  greater  economy  and 
more  heat  units  utilized  than  in  America.  He  said 
he  has  profound  respect  for  Oriental  intellectuality, 
which  some  day  will  be  coupled  with  the  leadership 
and  practical  management  of  the  Occident. 


would  revert  is  already  overburdened  with  taxes. 

The  Miners’  Federation  withdrew  the  entire  labor 
from  the  mines,  including  the  pumpmen  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  properties,  and  in  many  cases 
pits  have  been  ruined,  the  huge  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  necessary  to  re-start  many  of  them 
being  prohibitive.  Plowever,  the  percentage  of  pits  in 
which  flooding  will  mean  total  destruction  is  for¬ 
tunately  low.  In  the  great  majority,  with  time  and 
expense  it  will  be  possible  to  restart  them  again. 
Nearly  all  the  pits  of  the  country  need  pumping  and 
will  be  flooded  if  pumping  totally  ceases. 

Collieries  Being  Pumped. 

But  pumping  is  now  proceeding  on  quiet  lines 
and  no  demonstrations  are  now  taking  place  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  essential  service  being  carried  on  for  the 
preservation  of  the  properties,  although  the  damage 
already  done  is  very  great. 

All  stocks  of  coal  standing  at  collieries  and  in 
wagons  are  also  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
committees,  and  area  representatives  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  such  stocks 
as  are  available  for  household  and  urgent  national 
use. 

A  strong  case  has  to  be  made  out  before  bunkers 
can  be  obtained  by  a  British  ship,  even  in  cases 
where  such  steamer  is  on  important  service,  but  this 
week  offers  of  American  coal  for  bunkering  in  the 
Mersey  have  been  put  round  markets  at  the  price  of 
85/-per  ton  f.  o.  b.  steamer  to  be  bunkered,  and  in 
the  case  of  American  coal  in  stock  at  such  bunker¬ 
ing  ports  permits  to  load  are  for  the  time  being 
granted.  But  the  prohibitive  price  asked  is  causing 
shipowners  to  refrain  from  buying  in  most  cases  and 
they  are  preferring  to  risk  that  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  will  shortly  be  arrived  at  and 
supplies  of  British  Coals  in  limited  quantities  be 
again  available. 

Offers  are  being  cabled  from  Italy  to  United  King¬ 
dom  for  Admiralty  large  Welsh  coals  on  basis  of  75/- 
80/c.  i.  f.  for  “floating  cargoes”  shipped  on  eve 
of  strike,  but  exporters  fortunate  in  having  such 
floating  stock  are  holding  for  better  prices.  Al¬ 
though  advices  from  Italy  report  a  firmer  market, 
they  indicate  a  rather  restricted  demand  and  state 
that  American  Pocahontas  Pools  1  and  2  are  offer¬ 
ing  freely  at  $12  c.  i.  f.  good  West  Italian  ports,  but 
that  little  business  is  being  transacted. 


France  Has  Coal  for  Export. 

American  coal  exporters,  who  a  year  ago  began 
to  outstrip  Great  Britain  in  furnishing  fuel  to  Italy, 
Egypt  and  Portugal,  in  the  near  future  probably  will 
find  formidable  competition  from  French  merchants, 
owing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  French  coal  mines 
and  the  influx  of  indemnity  coal  from  Germany,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alfred  B.  Dennis,  Commercial  Attache 
of  the  American  Embassy,  London.  The  slowing  up 
of  French  industries,  Mr.  Dennis  says,  has  created  a 
surplus  of  coal,  from  which  the  French  are  drawing 
supplies  for  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

“Our  exporters  should  go  slow  in  dispatching  coal 
to  England.  An  early  termination  of  the  coal  strike 
is  anticipated,  and  the  dockers  are  refusing  to  handle 
imported  coal. 

“While  we  are  in  a  favorable  position  to  hold  our 
gains  in  the  Mediterranean  and  South  American  mar¬ 
kets,  Americans  may  no  longer  hope  to  export  great 
quantities  of  coal  to  France  or  Scandinavia.” 


Representative  Linthicum  of  Maryland  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  in  Congress  directing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  investigate  the  matter  of  anthracite 
prices  at  retail  in  the  East.  Mr.  Linthicum  declared 
that  “there  appears  to  be  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  anthracite  of  the  country  is  controlled  by 
a  very  close  monopoly,  and  that  only  through  this 
monopoly  is  the  price  maintained  at  such  unfair 
levels.” 


GENERAL  NOTES 

The  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.  is  opening  a  new 
mine  at  Gillespie,  Ill. 

The  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  capitalized  at  $15,000,  is 
a  new  corporation  at  Muncie,  Ind. 

Cushman  Bros.,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  have  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  Sargent  Coal  Co.  at  Ames- 
bury. 

The  Salamanca  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  for  $100,000  by  M.  Lafountain  and 
W.  and  J.  McCracken. 

The  retail  plant  of  Sprague,  Breed,  Stevens  & 
Newhall,  Inc.,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  damaged  by  fire 
recently.  Twelve  of  their  motor  trucks  were  also 
injured. 

The  Cameron  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  a  new 
concern  at  Cameron,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  to  begin 
early  developments  on  a  2,500-acre  tract  in  Marshall 
County. 

Surely  with  prices  at  their  present  level,  producers 
cannot  be  blamed  later  if  prices  soar  to  high  levels 
and  the  consumer  is  forced  to  pay  what  he  considers 
an  exorbitant  price. 

The  Consumers  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  to  engage  in  the  retail  coal  business. 
The  head  of  the  new  corporation  is  M.  Carter  Hall, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  W.  Campbell  and  R.  Wilson  Campbell  have 
embarked  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  under  the  name  of  the  Campbell  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  building. 

All-rail  movement  of  bituminous  to  New  England 
continues  light,  amounting  to  only  2,219  cars  during 
the  week  ending  April  16,  a  decline  of  55  cars  from 
the  preceding  week.  In  the  seven  days  ending  with 
March  19  slightly  over  3,000  cars  passed  through 
the  gateways. 

A  “King  Koal  Karnival”  is  to  be  held  at  Henry- 
etta,  Okla.,  on  June  23,  24  and  25,  with  a  view  to 
attracting  attention  to  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
that  section.  The  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  coal 
operators  and  other  business  men,  who  are  planning 
street  pageants  and  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

The  U.  M.  W.  is  taking  pains  not  to  let  its  war 
chest  become  depleted.  An  appeal  for  assistance 
from  the  mine  workers  at  Jermyn,  Pa.,  who  have 
been  idle  since  the  middle  of  February,  rather  than 
accept  a  wage  reduction,  was  answered  by  the  ten¬ 
der  of  $1,000.  This  was  declined,  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  considered  an  insult  to  offer  such  a  small 
sum  for  the  relief  of  340  men  and  their  families. 

Representatives  of  the  Salvation  Army  who  are 
engaged  in  relief  work  in  the  Alabama  coal  fields 
have  reported  to  Governor  Kilby  that  26,000  per¬ 
sons,  including  mine  workers  and  their  families,  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  long 
strike  which  recently  terminated  in  failure.  The 
operators  have  not  given  employment  to  the  strikers 
partly  because  of  market  conditions  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  their  places  were  filled  by  non-union  men  while 
the  strike  was  on. 

A  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  increasing  motor  truck  license  fees 
from  80  to  200  per  cent  is  meeting  with  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  from  retail  coal  dealers  and  other  large  users 
of  these  vehicles.  The  Motor  Truck  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  affiliated  interests  are  also  making 
a  stiff  fight  against  the  measure.  It  is  pointed  out, 
among  other  things,  that  it  is  unfair  to  place  such 
a  heavy  tax  on  motor  trucks  for  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  State  highways  when  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  trucks  do  not  go  outside  the  city 
limits. 

Commenting  upon  a  recent  statement  as  to  expense 
of  lighterage  in  New  York  harbor,  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  makes  a  good  point  in  saying  that  with  much 
of  its  commerce  subject  to  the  lighterage  burden, 
New  York  gets  about  fifteen  times  as  much  commerce 
as  its  nearest  competitor.  Port  improvements  are  de¬ 
sirable;  improved  facilities  are  always  an  adventage, 
yet  we  must  be  cautious  in  making  expenditures  for 
after  all  there  are  reasons  why  a  great  volume  of 
business  will  always  be  done  at  New  York  regardless 
of  expense,  and  improvements  cease  to  be  improve¬ 
ments  when  expense  of  operation  exceed  the  saving 
involved. 
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DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

“Morea”  “Middle  Lehigh,,  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  “Graceton” 
OTHER  STANDARD-  GRADES  OF  ANTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS  AND  COKE 

MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal. 


W.  H.  DRUCKEMILLER  SUNBURY,tpIlSh,PPeLubu.hX^o1BEST 

Anthracite  —  Bituminous  —  Anthracite  Briquettes  —  Cannel  —  Coke 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 

Fayette  T&T  Building 
UNIONTOWN,  PA. 


BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 


Transportation  Bldg.  After  May  1,  Pennsylvania  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  


Munsey  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EMPIRE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Contract  Shipments  a  Specialty 

General  Sales  Offices 

416  Stephen  Girard  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  CLEARFIELD,  PA.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


“ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  BURNS  IT” 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICTS. 


THIRD 

Company 

Address 

1918 

1919  ■ 

1920 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Scranton  .  . . . 

. .  2,228,302 

1,761,192 

1,304,612 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  RR.  Co... 

Scranton  . 

. .  977,883 

760,392 

779,054 

Von  Storch  Collieries  Co . 

Scranton  . 

'  '  ■ 

105,511 

438,798 

Legitts  Creek  Anth.  Coal  Co. . 

Scranton  . 

56,561 

247,847 

Mid  City  Coal  Co . 

Pleasant  Mt.  Coal  Co . 

Scranton  . 

83,597 

84,804 

71,139 

63,406 

1,172 

Scranton  Coal  Co . 

Scranton  . . . . . 

17,945 

12,945 

Total  . 

. .  3,30 7,727 

2,781,406 

2,906,028 

The  above  district  figures  are  reprinted  for  convenience  of  our  readers  who 
wish  complete  details  as  to  production.  In  “making  up”  material  at  printing 
office  line  carrying  Legitts  Creek  Colliery  Co.  data  was  inadvertently  omitted, 
although  amount  was  represented  in  totals  for  both  1919  and  for  1920. 


TWENTIETH 


Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.. 

.Pottsville  . 

2,744,032 

2,448,327 

2,552,611 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

.Wilkes-Barre  .... 

674,286 

522,908 

554,398 

Total  . 

TWENTY-FIRST 

3,418,318 

2,971,235 

3,107,009 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.. 

.  Pottsville  . 

1,741,209 

1,580,378 

1,472,976 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

.Wilkes-Barre  .... 

991,102 

770,003 

1,111,966 

Locust  Mt.  Coal  Co . 

.  Bethlehem  . 

637,000 

534,828 

578,123 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co. . . . 

.Wilkes-Barre  _ 

329,652 

278,372 

268,304 

Harleigh-Brockwood  Coal  Co.Frackville  . 

212,721 

229,117 

Thomas  Colliery  Co . 

Raven  Run  Coal  Co . 

. Shenandoah  . 

.  Raven  Run  . 

246,670 

171,126 

173,926 

109,472 

23,396 

Cambridge  Coal  Co . 

. Shenandoah  . 

23,602 

19,681 

Total  . 

.  4,443,567 

TWENTY-SECOND 

3,677,527 

3,967,280 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.. 

.Pottsville  . 

2,270,226 

1,922,208 

1,985,448 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

.  .Wilkes-Barre  .... 

1,014,711 

827,728 

919,148 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Co . 

.  .Pottsville  . 

425,962 

338,217 

416,379 

Midvalley  Coal  Co . 

.  Wilburton  . 

334,712 

273,913 

235,922 

East  Bear  Ridge  Coal  Co.... 

.  Mahanoy  City  . . . 

232,266 

221,178 

242,376 

W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co . 

.  Philadelphia  . 

122,559 

117,687 

121,917 

Laurel  CM.  Co . 

55,396 

15,818 

42,716 

Total . 

TWENTY-FOURTH 

4,631,519 

2,823,999 

3,953,906 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co. 

•  Pottsville  . 

1,800,548 

1,729,249 

1,583,993 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co... 

.  Shamokin  . 

613,434 

524,362 

486,659 

Buck  Ridge  CM.  Co . 

. .  Shamokin  . 

157,963 

173,463 

170,382 

Trevorton  Colliery  Co . 

.  Shamokin  . 

180,319 

159,229 

138,457 

Shipman  Koal  Co . 

Sloap  Mt.  Coal  Co . 

.Shamokin  . 

.  Shamokin  . 

169,946 

138,032 

128,614 

2,055 

2,510,165 

Total  . 

TWENTY-FIFTH 

2,978,672 

2,759,719 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co. 

.  Pottsville  . 

1,530,610 

1,076,418 

1,573,299 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co... 

..Wilkes-Barre  _ 

803,021 

756,689 

806,255 

Total  . 

2,528,204 

1,849,129 

2,382,255 

THIRTIETH  BITUMINOUS 

DISTRICT 

Vinton  Colliery  Co . 

736,831 

736,145 

639,961 

Ebensburg  Coal  Co . . 

619,747 

575,438 

574,522 

Brush  Creek  CM  Co . 

829,794 

380,578 

845,046 

Lackawanna  C.  &  C.  Co _ 

380,526 

351,219 

385,015 

Commercial  CM  Co . . 

298,947 

240,052 

245,460 

Graceton  Coke  Co . 

185,386 

166,282 

198,100 

Fairfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

149,743 

155,767 

186,122 

Dilltown  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

205,350 

134,344 

202,148 

Potter  C.  &  C.  Co . . 

184,231 

133,102 

229,920 

Homer  Coal  Co . 

100,699 

107,093 

112,046 

Big  Bend  CM.  Co . 

97,771 

107,055 

75,697 

Ridgeview  Coal  Co . 

92,938 

105,721 

122,285 

Imperial  Coal  Corp . 

97,840 

92,983 

Climax  Coal  Co . 

89,475 

86,942 

75,196 

Mather  &  Graff  Coal  Co . 

66,330 

80,080 

88,000 

Keystone  Coal  Co . 

125,766 

61,654 

59,564 

Armorford  CM  Co . 

80,507 

54,636 

85,000 

Kiskiminitas  Coal  Co . 

81,782 

47,200 

121,002 

Bells  Mill  Coal  Co . 

56,238 

41,638 

55,043 

Garfield  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

23,572 

31,538 

87,588 

Watson  Coal  Co . 

102,102 

Johnstown  Smok.  C.  Co . 

100,001 

Margaret  C.  M.  Co . 

Smaller  operators  . 

29,415 

75,000 

451,791 

5,199,899 

Total  . 

7,205,534 

5,767,143 

The  above  completes  the  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  districts.  Other  details  will  be  found  in  issues  of  April  23rd,  April 
16th  and  February  12th. 


CANADIAN  COAL  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  imports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  by 
months,  during  1920  and  four  previous  years  and  average  price  per  ton  in  1919 


and  1920  were: 

Month. 

191f. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

, — Aver.  Price — , 
1919.  1920. 

January  . 

.  148,069 

94,639 

105,039 

72,784 

110,258 

$5.33 

$5.24 

February  . 

.  147,836 

107,988 

83,918 

55,834 

85,852 

5.95 

5.60 

March  . 

.  140,393 

110,446 

118,003 

68,965 

69,604 

5.48 

5.80 

April . 

.  136,464 

87,862 

89,684 

52,562 

74,942 

5.54 

5.81 

May . 

.  106,974 

71,638 

101,309 

73,304 

79,428 

5.46 

5.84 

June  . 

81,160 

71,032 

139,822 

31,044 

81,043 

6.51 

6.15 

July . 

.  103,819 

108,285 

36,656 

36,783 

46,467 

6.04 

6.53 

August  . 

.  111,130 

110,233 

104,700 

36,216 

94,118 

6.13 

5.36 

September  . 

.  105,745 

111,196 

112,705 

72,490 

103,991 

5.69 

6.68 

October . 

.  105,778 

130,680 

133,722 

98,822 

81,742 

5.26 

6.41 

November . 

.  106,294 

145,635 

90,402 

119,782 

82,220 

5.12 

6.46 

December . 

.  105,909 

103,117 

62,973 

106,537 

93,784 

5.29 

6.46 

Total . 

.  1,399,570 

1,250,709  1,250,933 

825,123 

1,003,485 

.... 

.... 

EXPORTS  FROM  ROCHESTER  DISTRICT 


Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Rochester  customs  district,  by  months, 
during  calendar  years  1919  and  1920  were : 


Month 

f - Ant 

1919 

hracite - ^ 

1920 

, - Bitu 

1919 

tninous - ^ 

1920 

, - Col 

1919 

<e - n 

1920 

January  . . . . 

.  2,876 

3,939 

53,464 

29,832 

1,405 

145 

February  .. . 

.  8,069 

1,489 

45,881 

44,762 

790 

.... 

March  . 

.  1,268 

3,215 

19,450 

53,795 

269 

125 

April . 

.  34,661 

29,050 

3,203 

65,800 

983 

May  . 

.  75,461 

63,664 

25,894 

133,879 

437 

June . 

.  74,562 

87,349 

81,946 

91,651 

.... 

July . 

.  91,383 

97,943 

70,306 

82,919 

.... 

August  . . . . 

.  82,574 

96,347 

46,956 

89,288 

.... 

September  .. 

.  56,607 

46,693 

58,120 

82,038 

359 

October  .... 

.  48,875 

69,495 

60,935 

88,700 

98 

208 

November  .. 

.  37,478 

45,163 

5,878 

84,208 

237 

275 

December  . . 

.  6,003 

5,884 

15,933 

51,900 

680 

685 

Total. 

. .  519,817 

550,231 

487,146 

898,772 

3,479 

3,217 

ST.  LAWRENCE  DISTRICT  COAL  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  St.  Lawrence  customs  district,  by  months, 

during  calendar  years  1919  and  1920  were; 

rvu- _ 

Month 

1919 

"  1920 

1919 

1920  ' 

'  1919  ~ 

1920 

January  . . . 

.  136,005 

70,901 

257,678 

65,324 

1,515 

1,136 

February  . . 

.  56,127 

85,993 

89,288 

3,221 

1,070 

March  . 

.  29.011 

128,601 

53,699 

124,248 

529 

1,296 

April  . 

.  73,195 

106,990 

90,419 

133,246 

4,132 

1,620 

May  . 

.  124,515 

109,961 

139,084 

79,931 

492 

808 

June . 

.  174,224 

169,871 

143,357 

176,808 

3,954 

2,494 

July . 

.  161,229 

204,248 

192,117 

196,487 

4,488 

3,097 

August  .... 

.  161,041 

170,757 

202,037 

283,079 

3,608 

2,294 

September  . 

.  106,161 

98,759 

140,903 

149,323 

4,439 

1,003 

October  . . . 

.  135,872 

114,522 

192,084 

209,598 

7,199 

627 

November  . 

.  77,829 

71,474 

28,521 

204,829 

1,212 

995 

December  .. 

.  100,694 

105,773 

43,595 

510,188 

3,175 

1,036 

Total 

.  1,335,903 

1,437,850  1,572,732 

2,133,061 

41,964 

17,476 

OHIO  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Ohio 

customs 

district,  by  months,  during 

calendar  years,  1919  and  1920,  were : 

f - Anthracite - 

— s  /— - Bituminous 

- Coke- 

Month 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920  1 

January  . . . . 

89,728 

6,045 

5,740 

February  . . . 

46,037 

4  314 

March  . 

25,741 

531 

April  . 

.  12,563 

142,511 

66,141 

35 

65 

May  . 

.  4,481 

250 

649,617 

323,843 

339 

3,072 

June . 

156 

3 

899,709 

617,036 

1,185 

2,100 

July  . 

.  4,087 

21,221 

825,213 

877,611 

1,832 

4,575 

August  . 

.  28,377 

1,572 

769,820 

1,128,859 

2,236 

2,851 

September  . . 

.  6,587 

30 

805,374 

1,081,265 

2,635 

810 

October . 

2 

1,776 

814,146 

1,293,446 

1,616 

1,079 

November  . . 

11 

45 

160,394 

801,884 

311 

1,609 

December  . . . 

.  . 

10 

32,593 

197,418 

361 

312 

Total  . 

.  56,264 

24,907 

5,260,883 

6,393,548 

21,135 

16,473 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES  OF  ANTHRACITE 


Analysis — 

Northern 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

Middle 

Southern 

Southern, 

Panther 

Creek 

Moisture  . 

. . .  2.00 

3.90 

3.30 

3.00 

3.00 

Volatile  Matter  . . .  . 

. . .  6.00 

3.10 

3.80 

2.00 

4.00 

Fixed  Carbon  . 

. . .  84.40 

86.40 

81.50 

85.00 

88.00 

Ash  . 

. .  .  7.00 

6.00 

10.65 

10.00 

5.00 

Sulphur  . 

. . .  0.60 

0.60 

0.74 

0.80 

0.60 

B.  T.  U . 

Specific  Gravity  .... 

. . .  13,700 

13,700 

1.62 

13,700 

1.66 

13,000 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS 


Philadelphia  and  Reading 


Mon  lb 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

January  .... 

760,757 

1,106,899 

1,150,147 

932,146 

1,155,803 

1,155,092 

February  . . . 

693,743 

1,074,148 

966,725 

1,107,982 

725,809 

1,038,303 

March  . 

961,419 

1,237,378 

1,375,051 

1,339,051 

617,229 

$1,295,221 

April  . 

1,181,959 

854,005 

1,004,028 

1,233,512 

1,044,192 

1,055,190 

May . 

962,986 

963,385 

1,341,587 

1,356,878 

1,156,119 

1,298,295 

June  . 

852,411 

1,087,183 

1,341,370 

1,345,079 

1,084,635 

1,165,339 

July . 

839,554 

999,736 

1,256,316 

1,420,624 

1,131,451 

1,251,791 

August  . 

847,262 

1,000,667 

1,373,473 

1,408,501 

1,142,714 

1,401,849 

September  . . 

895,718 

1,071,303 

1,246,100 

1,231,435 

1,140,727 

537,176 

October  .... 

1,199,284 

1,206,570 

1,425,265 

1,115,340 

1,240,001 

1,317,070 

November  . . 

1,163,851 

1,200,814 

1,329,259 

1,137,170 

1,358,643 

1,238,994 

December  . . . 

1,129,504 

1,040,643 

1,101,919 

1,209,677 

1,442,571 

1,324,004 

Total  gross 

11,488,444 

12,842,771 

14,910,240 

14,837,395- 

12,289,893 

14,078,324 

Lehigh  Valley 

January  .... 

954,072 

1,018,098 

985,830 

983,964 

1,048,173 

1,011,116 

February  . . . 

887,267 

997,630 

909,704 

1,042,784 

643,551 

928,208 

March  . 

894,031 

1,001,614 

1,234,871 

1,355,933 

622,746 

$1,125,100 

April  . 

1,303,119 

797,400 

988,873 

1,175,027 

865,924 

898,929 

May  . 

1,273,106 

1,015,264 

1,275,513 

1,328,464 

1,030,160 

1,130,707 

June  . 

988,253 

1,000,553 

1,347,205 

1,352,820 

1,041,696 

1,150,977 

July . 

1,024,611 

1,026,053 

1,254,647 

1,319,731 

1,111,420 

1,217,642 

August  . 

1,029,721 

1,026,074 

1,245,786 

1,350,331 

1,171,026 

1,159,816 

September  . . 

1,093,283 

1,053,756 

1,258,922 

1,167,784 

1,122,823 

534,440 

October  .... 

1,266,539 

1,073,176 

1,314,896 

1,216,391 

1,209,341 

1,180,270 

November  .. 

1,190,103 

1,083,453 

1,158,158 

973,865 

1,079,266 

1,002,329 

December  . . 

1,028,421 

964,007 

995,102 

1,010,231 

1,057,627 

1,161,305 

Total  gross 

12,932,526 

12,056,078 

13,969,507 

14,287,325 

12,003,687 

12,500,839 

Jersey  Central 

January  .... 

608,296 

623,680 

618,188 

612,979 

479,990 

513,444 

February  . . . 

473,928 

597,694 

536,023 

638,557 

334,697 

408,452 

March . 

578,322 

582,465 

785,209 

777,642 

309,994 

$480,100 

April  . 

779,356 

465,095 

626,501 

649,621 

481,781 

305,465 

May  . 

749,820 

544,899 

735,758 

566,974 

498,391 

483,352 

June  . 

609,127 

33,572 

771,365 

622,005 

508,702 

525,662 

July . 

597,992 

631,975 

737,131 

641,547 

544,171 

536,419 

August . 

613,721 

595,053 

753,197 

644,186 

560,331 

510,593 

September  . . 

626,237 

627,975 

686,717 

571,147 

551,724 

348,978 

October  .... 

895,895 

611,158 

756,659 

601,180 

639,924 

486,609 

November  . . 

762,140 

621,584 

679,198 

450,360 

506,737 

453,139 

December  . . 

722,982 

600,254 

600,694 

469,087 

506,840 

497,735 

Total  gross 

8,017,816 

*7,135,544 

$8,286,640 

7,245,276 

5,941,412 

5,549,948 

Delaware.  Lackawanna 

&  Western 

January  .... 

575,538 

860,230 

1,000,383 

1,029,977 

934,369 

935,242 

February  . . . 

630,246 

839,472 

901,098 

997,550 

597,604 

827,172 

March  . 

644,932 

1,063,665 

1,162,230 

1,155,587 

658,694 

$840,100 

April . 

977,948 

561,310 

893,458 

1,008,018 

885,215 

545,419 

May  . 

851,545 

909,012 

1,090,649 

1,037,603 

914,301 

844,464 

June  . 

888,399 

873,278 

1,085,072 

1,015,438 

903,306 

891,481 

July . 

542,775 

844,684 

1,052,944 

1,034,561 

980,100 

908,538 

August  . 

859,368 

875,131 

1,118,986 

1,048,346 

936,212 

878,222 

September  . . 

820,440 

931,610 

973,529 

927,608 

758,940 

642,016 

October  .... 

888,609 

946,945 

1,153,661 

982,966 

963,618 

846,054 

November  .. 

971,389 

979,607 

1,012,230 

776,506 

860,356 

792,157 

December  ... 

927,864 

953,565 

964,780 

870,509 

907,119 

940,915 

Total  gross 

.9,579,053 

10,638,500 

12,409,120 

11,884,669 

10,299,834 

9,891,780 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

January  .... 

623,947 

626,959 

667,035 

636,875 

717,045 

614,375 

February  . . . 

544,325 

609,325 

482,638 

600,799 

629,929 

455,003 

March  . 

617,605 

490,453 

728,857 

861,253 

671,829 

$840,100 

April  . 

642,913 

575,786 

639,495 

771,553 

603,479 

833,254 

May . 

677,108 

677,405 

774,278 

825,990 

667,227 

845,033 

June  . 

697,894 

580,046 

818,337 

773,691 

661,991 

901,325 

July . 

697,803 

601,187 

758,695 

820,530 

731,385 

833,254 

August  . 

731,137 

572,822 

781,606 

846,788 

716,333 

845,033 

September  . . 

737,592 

551,665 

698,731 

736,497 

553,149 

901,325 

October  .... 

701,279 

589,636 

813,429 

739,495 

797,041 

893,058 

November  . . 

694,386 

628,239 

786,381 

624,335 

663,782 

814,167 

December  . . 

650.999 

591,874 

584,234 

676,878 

674,172 

896,475 

Total  gross 

8,016,988 

7,095,297 

8,533,716 

8,914,684 

8,087,362 

9,670,402 

Pennsylvania 

January  .... 

451,200 

640,908 

458,896 

458,408 

442,059 

404,375 

February  . . . 

372,374 

504,332 

428,230 

459,271 

273,031 

394,366 

March  . 

544,023 

581,845 

517,704 

519,806 

338,977 

$425,100 

*550,344  tons,  also  reported  in  Lehigh  &  New  England  figures,  tl, 388, 554  tons  alsi 
included  in  Lehigh  and  New  England  tonnage,  thi"  -'nount  be:ng  reported  by  both  roads 
$  Estimated. 


Month 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

April . 

647,396 

381,505 

433,314 

448,374 

383,250 

408,490 

May  . 

508,272 

478,602 

498,052 

493,380 

401,918 

438,144 

June  . 

446,690 

482,239 

500,037 

482,737 

372,658 

497,153 

July  . 

369,550 

440,521 

510,941 

504,630 

433,517 

408,490 

August  . 

426,818 

482,416 

504,819 

504,367 

438,214 

438,144 

September  . . 

467,587 

480,266 

422,482 

438,068 

431,514 

497,953 

October  .... 

637,052 

480,920 

430,662 

393,885 

465,544 

484,940 

November  . . 

616,190 

438,869 

457,970 

364,193 

406,606 

424,745 

December  . . 

637,445 

449,052 

447,739 

870,509 

414,155 

457,242 

Total  gross 

6,124,596 

5,841,475 

5,610,846 

5,518,207 

4,801,453 

5,519,042 

Erie 

January  .... 

577,007 

666,994 

683,047 

632,332 

687,241 

636,430 

February  . . . 

535,883 

699,700 

637,325 

614,210 

371,033 

491,608 

March  . 

593,250 

741,714 

792,453 

864,968 

451,572 

§630,000 

April  . 

737,548 

572,843 

664,609 

‘  695,186 

581,453 

346,144 

May  . 

610,305 

665,883 

786,995 

761,436 

621,326 

643,930 

June  . 

693,089 

666,529 

807,047 

756,257 

616,939 

710,212 

July . 

660,010 

618,917 

768,245 

824,242 

663,421 

547,919 

August  . 

690,817 

658,044 

812,114 

847,169 

678,437 

358,740 

September  . . 

718,751 

498,631 

717,129 

703,363 

640,444 

285,074 

October  . . . : 

708,007 

623,383 

793,226 

731,694 

698,613 

531,598 

November  . . 

696,890 

674,261 

720,308 

554,026 

620,703 

603,766 

December  . . 

652,505 

634,190 

659,396 

656,689 

679,827 

675,979 

Total  gross 

7,874,062 

7,718,089 

8,841,894 

8,641,582 

7,311,009 

6,461,400 

N. 

Y.,  O.  &  W 

January  .... 

183,718 

175,020 

164,675 

171,667 

156,328 

168,447 

February  . . . 

137,341 

135,896 

143,711 

177,047 

108,029 

135,957 

March  . 

151,820 

152,958 

185,496 

199,680 

88,116 

§165,000 

April . 

215,963 

150,543 

145,179 

185,650 

144,856 

160,306 

May  . 

164,819 

161,342 

179,386 

177,072 

167,403 

173,913 

June  . 

140,239 

154,089 

181,965 

186,948 

167,327 

176,604 

July . 

201,910 

163,590 

168,915 

167,656 

176,524 

177,427 

August  .... 

131,987 

190,779 

186,679 

170,313 

182,450 

177,451 

September  . . 

159,163 

175,329 

155,886 

157,387 

176,492 

149,260 

October  .... 

209,127 

132,291 

179,403 

165,205 

187,926 

190,958 

November  . . 

202,266 

162,257 

161,615 

124,700 

161,385 

175,074 

December  . . 

190,124 

147,007 

157,814 

150,063 

171,465 

164,557 

Total  gross 

2,088,577 

1,945,030 

2,010,724 

2,033,388 

1,882,601 

2,014,654 

Lehigh  &  New  England 


January  . 

.  165,382 

284,021 

268,364 

295,233 

274,970 

February  . 

.  188,109 

225,944 

286,147 

188,249 

234,995 

March  . 

.  275,259 

323,157 

356,888 

129,751 

§277,100 

April  . 

.  170,306 

298,220 

322,167 

234,565 

261,014 

May . 

.  132,107 

352,920 

339,459 

254,940 

298,040 

June . 

.  261,711 

335,602 

332,694 

262,337 

300,400 

July . 

.  186,956 

349,845 

351,254 

280,345 

295,341 

August  . 

.  190,779 

392,643 

360,922 

318,428 

290,470 

September  . 

.  248,625 

340,396 

306,106 

311,588 

116,310 

October  . 

.  279,215 

396,113 

340,210 

358.138 

310,344 

November  . 

.  280,149 

362,202 

271,504 

314,193 

260,976 

December  . 

.  275,329 

288,109 

277,038 

284,684 

318,508 

Total . . 

.  *2,653,964 

$3,949,172 

$3,812,753 

3,232,450 

3,238,468 

Included  in  the  above  is  *550,344  tons,  tl, 388, 554  tons,  $475,300  which  was  transferred 
by  this  company  to  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  at  Haute,  Pa.,  and  is  included  in  similar 
report  of  the  latter  company.  §Estimated. 


COAL  TRAFFIC  VIA  POUGHKEEPSIE  BRIDGE 

The  tonnage  of  coal  and  coke  moving  over  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  for  the 
years  named  below  will  show  to  what  extent  the  bridge  route  is  being  used  to 
get  coal  into  the  New  England  market,  and  the  growth  of  the  traffic  over  the 
Central  New  England  Ry.  in  the  past  few  years. 

Tonnages  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  up  to  1915  and  then  for  the 
calendar  years  were  as  follows : 


Year 

Tons 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1906 . 

.  768,812 

1911 . 

. ..  2,389,680 

1916 . 

.  .  3,421,153 

1907. . 

.  913,573 

1912 . 

.  .  2,768,696 

1917 . 

.  .  4,289,384 

1908 . 

.  969,655 

1913 . 

.  ■  .  3,079,688 

1918 . 

..  4,667,817 

1909  . 

1910  . 

.  1,806,547 
.  2,113,952 

1914  . 

1915  . 

...  2,856,317 
. ..  2,828,43 7 

1919 . 

.  .  4,537,270 

Tonnage  carried  over 

the  bridge  was 

1916. 

divided  as  follows: 

1917.  1918. 

1919. 

Anthracite  .  . 

..  2,054,901 

2,475,260 

2,720,768 

2,332,651 

Bituminous  . 

..  1,338,761 

1,799,472 

1,927,963 

2,183,576 

Coke  . 

27,491 

14,652 

19,086 

21,043 

The  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  over  1908  was  very  notable,  amounting 
to  836,892  tons.  With  the  reconstruction  of  the  structure  in  1907-8  its  usefulness 
was  much  increased. 

We  are  advised  that  reports  covering  calendar  year  1920  (reports  of  com¬ 
mon  carriers  now  cover  calendar  year,  in  accordance  with  practice,  adopted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  will  not  likely  be  at  hand  before  June 
the  above  figures  being  the  latest  available. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Our  recent  assertions  as  to  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade  having  turned  the  corner  are  well 
borne  out  by  the  actual  developments  indi¬ 
cated  by  official  statistics.  The  weekly  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  a  million  tons  from 
the  low  point  reached  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  for  the  first  time  in  four  months 
— long  and  trying  months  to  the  trade — 
there  is  a  decided  up-turn  in  the  charted 
line  of  the  Geological  Survey’s  report,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
improvement  in  prices,  nor  is  there  apt  to 
be  a  material  advance  until  a  tightening-up 
occurs  in  car  supply.  So  far  below  normal 
has  the  demand  for  coal  fallen  that  it  will 
take  considerable  improvement  to  put  the 
market  in  anything  like  a  healthy  condition 
so  far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  but  that 
there  will  be  a  steadily  increasing  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  until  the  weekly  production 
has  reached  a  point  at  least  half  way  up  the 
long  and  steep  hill  down  which  it  came  is 
fairly  certain. 

Many  mines  which  are  closed  down  now 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  sell  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  will  start  up  again  as  soon 
as  the  market  has  had  a  very  moderate  ad¬ 
vance  and  this  will  tend  to  check  any  rise 
that  might  be  developing  with  respect  to 
current  quotations.  But  as  the  demand  for 
coal  grows,  the  many  concerns  who  are 
holding  for  a  substantial  price  become  the 
more  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
judgment,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
an  unusual  reluctance  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  at  the  present  time.  Producers  feel 
certain  that  the  market  will  be  much 
stronger  in  the  fall,  while,  strange  to  say, 
buyers  are  to  a  large  extent  oblivious  to  the 
statistical  position  of  the  trade  and  continue 
to  hold  off. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  and  diagrams  prepared  at 
Washington  showing  what  the  tendency  is 
in  regard  to  depletion  of  bituminous  stocks. 
As  we  have  maintained  right  along,  soft  coal 
in  the  hands  of  consumers  was  drawn  upon 
heavily  in  the  period  January  1st  to  April 
1st,  when  the  official  statistics  was  gathered, 
and  no  doubt  this  policy  of  drawing  upon 
reserves  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  for  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  demands  of  the  country  have  been  much 
in  excess  of  anything  like  six  or  seven 


million  tons  of  soft  coal  per  week.  What 
the  outcome  will  be  if  reluctance  to  pur¬ 
chase  is  persisted  in  until  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  surplus  above  ground  is  burned  up  is 
well-known  in  the  trade.  The  public  has 
had  its  attention  called  to  the  matter  on 
many  different  occasions  in  the  past  couple 
of  months,  the  latest  warning  along  this  line 
being  issued  by  Senator  Elkins  a  few  days 
ago.  Speaking  with  the  voice  of  authority, 
this  statement  by  a  coal  man  of  extended 
experience  and  ancestral  relations  dating 
many  years  back,  should  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  such  authoritative  statements  always 
being  sure  of  wide  publicity. 

The  wage  cut  announced  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  counted  on  to  hurry  other 
reductions  and  bring  about  a  more  speedy 
return  to  normal  conditions.  There  has 
been  so  much  said  in  the  recent  past  as  to 
the  fallacy  of  high  wages  as  an  indication 
of  prosperity  that  no  doubt  it  is  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  now  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what  one  receives  in  money  as  what  the 
money  will  buy  that  really  determines  the 
value  of  the  compensation  received.  One 
by  one  the  downward  moves  are  now  being 
made ;  more  slowly  than  the  upward  moves 
of  two  or  three  years  ago  but  the  tendency 
now  is  so  pronounced  that  it  will  doubtless 
continue  without  interruption.  There  will 
probably  be  more  accomplished  in  all  di¬ 
rections  in  all  industrial  lines.  There  will 
be  less  heard  of  strikes  and  new  demands. 

Reduced  prices  announced  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  are  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
changes  in  basic  conditions.  And,  as  here¬ 
tofore  noted,  the  automobile  business  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  to  be  affected  by  changing 
conditions  is  speeding  up.  Building  con¬ 
struction  remains  one  of  the  sticking  points 
but  lower  prices  for  steel  will  doubtless  ex¬ 
pedite  the  movement  in  that  direction.  No 
one  should  view  the  changes  in  a  pessimis¬ 
tic  way  if  every  reduction  in  price  bring's 
out  a  new  line  of  buyers  who  have  been 
waiting  for  the  change  to  eventuate  and 
gradually  as  readjustment  is  completed  all 
lines  will  get  going  again  in  good  form. 

The  effects  of  the  British  strike  are  be¬ 
coming  more  noticeable  in  our  export  sta¬ 
tistics.  For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
the  results  were  slight  and  were  confined 
to  Hampton  Roads.  In  the  closing  days  of 
April,  however,  the  foreign  shipments  from 
Baltimore  picked  up  noticeably,  and  it  is 


highly  probable  that  this  month’s  exports 
will  be  well  ahead  of  those  in  April. 

The  shipping  strike  has  been  a  detri¬ 
mental  feature  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  but  it  is  the  general  experience, 
no  doubt,  that  such  comprehensive,  arbi¬ 
trary  moves  as  a  tying  up  of  the  shipping 
soon  bring  about  their  own  defeat.  It  is 
rather  too  much  of  a  job,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  hence  it  is  thought  that  shipping  diffi¬ 
culties  will  not  be  long  protracted.  Conse¬ 
quently,  that  really  does  not  cut  much  figure 
in  the  export  coal  trade  and  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  a  considerable  movement 
off-shore  after  a  few  weeks.  For  even 
if  the  English  strike  were  to  be  settled  next 
week  it  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  two 
months  at  least  before  Great  Britain  would 
have  much  of  a  surplus  for  export.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  get  the  mines  back  to 
normal  production  and  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  at  home  to  be  overcome. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  statistics  recently 
presented  for  the  period  1913  to  date,  Brit¬ 
ish  coal  production  has  been  much  curtailed 
for  years  past.  The  nation  itself,  its  de¬ 
pendencies  and  the  foreign  coaling  stations 
supplied  by  English  shippers  have  been  on 
short  rations  and  when  tonnage  becomes 
available  in  good  volume  there  will  be  ample 
demand  for  it. 

The  anthracite  trade  continues  without 
notable  change  in  good  strong  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  affording  an  interesting  contrast  to 
the  hesitating  progress  of  the  bituminous  in¬ 
dustry.  New  prices  have  been  announced 
and  there  is  such  variation  therein  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  that  there  has  been  no  collusion 
with  regard  thereto. 

The  principal  subject  of  comment  and 
calculation  just  now  is  the  newly  authorized 
tax  upon  hard  coal  production.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  a  ton  on 
domestic  sizes  will  tend  to  hold  up  the  price 
for  at  least  it  will  offset  some  of  the  savings 
that  dealers  have  been  able  to  effect  by 
more  economical  operation  of  their  yards 
and  wharves.  The  only  prospect  of  re¬ 
duced  price  for  hard  coal  to  consumers 
comes  to  light  in  the  possibility  of  lower 
freight  rates  and  they  are  only  a  possibility 
at  this  writing. 

First  and  foremost  of  course,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  lower  wages  to  railroad  men 
to  be  put  in  force  and  there  will  be  more 
than  one  bridge  to  cross  before  that  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Then,  too,  many  think  that  any 
reduction  that  may  be  made  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  degrees,  that  there  may  not 
be  too  radical  a  reduction  in  railroad  reve¬ 
nues,  so  that  all  in  all  the  hope  of  lower 
prices  because  of  reduced  freights  is  rather 
a  slight  one. 

Steam  sizes  continue  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  heretofore.  Pea  coal  is  hard 
to  move,  largely,  perhaps,  because  it  runs 
too  small.  So  material  a  proportion  thereof 
has  been  shipped  along  with  chestnut  that 
the  remaining  quantity  is  not  as  suitable  as 
old-time  pea  coal  was  for  domestic  purposes 
and  as  the  price  is  too  high  for  the  steam 
coal  trade  under  present  conditions,  the 
market  feels  the  effect  thereof.  The  large 
sizes  are  in  good  demand  and  there  is  an 
excellent  prospect  for  a  successful  summer 
business. 

There  will  be  coal  enough  for  all  if  steady, 
regular  tonnage  movement  is  accomplished 
and  all  should  bear  in  mind  the  desirability 
of  getting  coal  forward  in  as  nearly  equal 
monthly  proportions  as  may  be  possible. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Anthracite  Producers  Advance  Prices  of  Domestic  Sizes  from  10  to  45  Cents  on  May  1 — 
Bituminous  Market  Reactionary,  with  Heavier  Accumulation  at  Tidewater. 


Price  advances  ranging  from  10  to  45 
cents  per  ton  on  the  domestic  sizes  were  put 
into  effect  by  various  anthracite  companies 
on  May  1.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  a  flat  10  cents  on  all  sizes  from 
broken  to  pea,  inclusive,  but  three  of  the  large 
producers  made  a  departure  from  this  long 
established  custom  by  making  a  larger  increase 
on  certain  sizes. 

In  the  case  of  one  company  the  advance 
amounted  to  25  cents  on  broken,  egg  and 
stove,  15  cents  on  chestnut  and  10  cents  on 
pea.  Another  company  put  its  prices  up  10 
cents  on  everything  except  egg,  which  took 
a  45-cent  jump,  thereby  establishing  egg, 
stove  and  chestnut  on  the  same  basis— $7.70 
per  ton.  Still  another  company  advanced  stove 
coal  15  cents  and  all  the  other  prepared  sizes 
10  cents. 

Where  varying  advances  were  made  one 
idea  was  to  reduce  or  eliminate  entirely  the 
differential  between  chestnut  and  the  two  next 
larger  sizes.  The  companies  in  question  as¬ 
sert  that  this  is  a  logical  thing  to  do,  inasmuch 
as  chestnut,  while  higher  in  prices  than  egg 
and  stove,  is  the  hardest  size  to  move  at 
present.  They  think  that  this  may  have  a 
tendency  to  equalize  the  demand  by  diverting" 
some  buying  from  the  larger  sizes  to  chest¬ 
nut. 

There  was  also  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
advances  made  by  the  independent  operators 
the  first  of  the  month.  One  of  the  largest 
of  them  put  egg,  stove  and  nut  up  35  cents, 
making  its  price  on  all  those  sizes  $8.35.  Other 
independents  are  charging  from  $8  to  $8.25, 
this  being  an  increase  of  about  25  cents  over 
the  prices  prevailing  late  in  April. 

Demand  at  wholesale  shows  no  signs  of  a 
let-up.  Egg  and  stove  are  still  the  sizes  most 
sought  for,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting 
prompt  shipments  is  having  a  tendency  to 
spread  the  demand  out  to  include  chestnut 
and  pea,  thus  giving  a  better  balance  to  the 
market.  Chestnut  is  moving  well  enough  to 
eliminate  it  as  a  source  of  worry  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  While  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
pea,  at  the  same  time  the  retailers  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  willingness  to  take  a  proportion  of 
this  size  makes  it  easier  to  get  stove  and  egg, 
and  they  are  therefore  more  inclined  to  stock 
pea  a  little  more  liberally.  The  market  on 
independent  pea  is  about  $5.50  to  $5.75. 

Dealers  in  most  places  are  doing  a  good 
business,  although  they  have  fewer  orders  on 
their  books  than  a  year  ago  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  public  will  take  coal  during 
the  summer  months. 

With  the  starting  up  of  independent  col¬ 
lieries  that  were  closed  diown,  steam  sizes 
are  inclined  to  be  a  shade  easier.  The  market 
is  quotable  about  as  follows  :  No.  1  buckwheat. 
$3-$3.75 ;  rice,  $2.15-$2.75;  barley,  $1-$1.60. 
Upper  region  steam  sizes  are  commanding  a 
small  premium  on  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
originating  railroads. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  bituminous  market  has  lost  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  which  characterized  it  during  the  closing 
days  of  April  and  prices  have  eased  off  slight¬ 
ly  this  week.  Various  grades  have  receded 
10  to  25  cents  a  ton  from  the  recent  high 
mark  both  at  tidewater  and  in  the  region,  al¬ 


though  more  particularly  at  this  end  of  the 
line. 

About  the  only  reason  that  can  be  advanced 
for  the  setback  is  that  too  much  coal  was 
shipped  to  the  local  piers  on  the  strength  of 
the  British  strike.  When  the  trouble  first 
started  it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  have 
a  stimulating-  effect  on  the  American  market, 
and  wholesalers  bought  considerable  coal  for 
shipment  to  tidewater  on  speculation.  Some 
consumers  also  had  the  same  idea  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  little  extra  tonnage,  so  as  to  get  it 
before  the  rise  started.  This  buying  resulted 
in  more  activity  in  the  region  during  April, 
but  much  of  the  tonnage  is  now  at  tidewater 
unsold  and  getting  on  demurrage.  This  has 
weakened  the  local  market,  and  the  cessation 
of  speculative  buying  which  occurred  when 
the  expected  rise  failed  to  materialize  has 
caused  mine  prices  to  react  also. 

Exports  are  increasing  gradually  as  a  result 
of  the  English  labor  troubles,  but  this  is 
benefiting  Hampton  Roads  shippers  princi¬ 
pally.  A  little  extra  business  nas  come  to 
Central  Pennsylvania,  for  shipment  over  the 
Baltimore  piers,  but  it  too  trifling  to  affect 
prices  any.  Nor  has  the  bunker  business  of 
this  harbor  been  helped  much,  if  any.  In 
fact  the  seamen’s  strike,  although  it  has  not 
resulted  in  any  great  tie-up  of  shipping,  has 
been  a  factor  in  keeping  down  bunker  require¬ 
ments  this  week. 

So  far  as  buying  by  industrial  consumers 
is  concerned,  that  shows  little  improvement. 
They  are  taking  coal  only  as  needed,  for  the 
most  part,  and  many  of  them  are  running- 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  stocks  laid  in  before 
the  first  of  April.  A  point  has  been  reached, 
however,  where  some  replenishing  is  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  a  slight  increase  in  spot  demand 
is  noted.  This  is  confined  largely  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  and  is  not  of  sufficient  volume  to 
stiffen  the  market. 

Consumers  are  still  inclined  to  go  slow 
about  contracting,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
operators,  who  are  bent  on  getting  from  75 
cents  to  a  dollar  above  present  spot  prices 
or  holding  their  coal  for  the  open  market. 
At  the  same  time,  considerable  long-term 
business  is  being  closed  up,  and  some  of  the 
larger  mining  companies  state  that  they  have 
already  contracted  for  as  much  tonnage  as 
they  care  to  tie  up.  Invariably  they  are  obli¬ 
gating  themselves  for  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  normal  output  than  usual. 

Coal  is  selling"  in  the  region  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $3.25-$3.75 ; 
pool  71,  $3-$3.25 ;  pool  9,  $2.65-$3 ;  pool  10, 
$2.25-$2.60 ;  pool  11,  $1.90-$2.25;  pool  34, 
$1.75-$2;  pool  64,  $2-$2.25  ;  pool  44,  $I.75-$2; 
pools  31  and  61,  $2.60-$3. 

Coal  at  the  piers  is  available  at  around 
$6.25  to  $6.40  f.  o.  b.  for  pool .  1 ;  $6  to  $6.25 
for  pools  9  and  71  ;  $5.75  to  $6  for  pool  10, 
and  $5.25  to  $5.40  for  pools  11  and  14.  In 
some  cases  loaded  boats  have  been  sold  below 
this  basis. 


A  dispatch  from  Montreal  says  that  coal  owned  by 
German  interests  and  stored  at  Rotterdam  is  being 
purchased  for  bunker  purposes  by  British  ships  run¬ 
ning  between  Montreal  and  Holland  to  relieve  the 
shortage  caused  by  the  British  strike.  The  cost  of 
this  coal,  it  is  said,  is  being  written  off  the  German 
indemnity.  ■  •  .  -  ■ 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Anthracite  Prices  Advance  as  Anticipated — 
Bituminous  Trade  Optimistic 

The  first  of  the  month  showed  a  general  upward 
movement  of  prices  by  the  operators,  both  company 
and  individual.  One  of  the  leading  companies  made 
an  advance  of  10  cents  on  all  sizes  except  stove 
which  was  advanced  IS  cents,  making  the  company 
prices  for  May :  broken  and  egg,  $7.35 ;  stove, 
$7.60;  nut,  $7.65,  and  pea  $6.  Most  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents  went  much  stronger  than  this,  they  ad¬ 
vancing  in  many  instances  25  to  30  cents  on  stove, 
although  a  few  are  only  20  cents  higher  than  com¬ 
pany.  Pea  coal  was  generally  scheduled  at  the 
company  price  of  $6.  Steam  sizes  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Among  the  dealers  the  advance  in  prices  was 
generally  expected,  and  they  had  been  warning  their 
trade  of  the  advance  for  the  past  month.  We  really 
think  now  that  the  consumer  is  convinced  that  coal 
will  not  be  lower,  although  they  still  have  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  lower  freight  rates  to  fall  back  upon.  No 
one  in  the  trade  expects  lower  freight  rates  to  come 
in  time  to  have  much  effect  on  any  coal  delivered 
during  the  next  six  months,  and  even  then  the  most 
that  can  be  expected  in  that  direction  would  be  50 
cents  a  ton. 

Operators  are  working  full  time  and  the  market 
continues  to  absorb  the  output,  yet  it  must  be  said 
that  there  is  no  really  strong  demand  for  coal  out¬ 
side  of  stove.  On  this  the  dealers  are  besieging  the 
shippers  for  heavier  shipments,  but  the  demand  for 
this  size  is  really  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  retailers  are  being  informed  that 
they  must  educate  their  trade  to  take  some  other 
sizes  to  offiset  this  situation.  Dealers  say  when 
they  try  to  switch  their  trade  to  chestnut  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  complaint  that  this  size  has  too  much  small 
stuff  in  it,  and  the  objection  to  egg  is  that  it  is  too 
large. 

Little  Change  in  Retail  Prices. 

While  some  of  the  companies  did  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  price  in  stove  coal  whereby  it  is  somewhat 
higher  than  chestnut,  this  difference  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  retail  trade  in  advancing  the  retail 
price  in  a  proportion  that  would  switch  some  of  the 
demand  to  the  other  sizes.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  has  been  little  change  at  all  in  the  retail 
prices.  It  is  rather  expected  by  the  middle  -of  the 
month  some  of  the  trade  will  announce  an  increase 
of  at  least  25  cents  a  ton,  this  will  be  done  more 
for  the  moral  effect  on  the  people,  for  even  now 
there  is  much  coal  being  sold  for  less  than  $13.75, 
the  supposed  standard  retail  quotation  on  stove  and 
nut. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  much  business  to  be 
had  and  the  retailers  are  quite  busy,  yet  the  nature 
of  this  business  is  such  that  it  could  be  cleaned  up 
over  night,  as  very  few  of  them  have  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  orders  ahead.  The  impression 
gains  headway  every  day  that  since  the  1st  of  April 
the  business  that  has  kept  them  busy  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  those  people  who  even  before  the  war 
ordered  their  coal  early  and  have  the  price  to  pay 
for  it. 

Under  the  above  conditions  some  of  the  best 
informed  coal  men  in  this  city  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  period  of  idleness  will  strike  the  trade  not 
later  than  July  1,  and  others  even  predict  it  a  month 
or  six  weeks  earlier.  However,  the  shipping  com¬ 
panies  are  going  along  on  the  assumption  that  the 
summer  will  be  a  busy  one  and  they  have  apportioned 
their  output  to  their  regular  trade  as  has  been  the 
custom  the  last  few  years.  The  larger  companies 
have  not  done  this,  but  if  the  need  arises  can  quickly 
make  the  same  plan  effective. 

With  the  tax  law  passed,  levying  a  tax  of  lYg 
per  cent,  on  the  mine  price,  the  trade  is  still  won¬ 
dering  what  its  effect  will  be.  The  act  has  not 
been  signed  yet,  but  this  is  expected  any  day,  as  the 
law  was  framed  at  the  request  of  Governor  Sproul. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  trade 
that  the  companies  will  revise  their  prices  to  meet 
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it,  and  will  not  make  a  specific  charge  for  tax.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  mine  prices  of  all 
companies  are  announced  as  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice  and  for  this  reason  another  increase  in 
mid-month  would  really  not  be  a  surprise. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  growing  somewhat  opti¬ 
mistic,  not  because  of  any  real  big  business  lately, 
although  more  than  one  reports  slight  betterment  in 
this  direction.  It  is  certain  that  the  consumer  is 
becoming  more  interested  in  coal  and  this  is  usually 
because  stocks  are  running  out,  and  concerns  who 
have  not  bought  for  months  are  now  taking  in  a 
moderate  amount  of  coal.  The  market  is  also  af¬ 
fected  by  the  fact  that  with  so  few  contracts  made, 
more  coal  is  being  bought  at  current  prices  than 
otherwise.  Buyers  who  formerly  had  contracts  seem 
inclined  to  try  out  gbod  coals  of  various  shippers, 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  those  with  contracts 
are  somewhat  attracted  by  the  favorable  market  rates 
as  compared  with  contract  to  take  in  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  at  the  low  prices. 

Another  thing  that  has  spurred  the  current  market 
is  that  many  institutions,  public  and  private,  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  low  prices  to  invite 
tenders  for  their  year’s  supply.  Business  of  this 
kind  has  been  quite  frequent  during  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  and  the  competition  has  been  strong, 
that  is,  from  the  number  of  bids  received.  So  far 
as  price  is  concerned  there  has  been  little  sign  of 
cutting  below  the  market,  which  is  another  proof 
that  the  present  figures  about  represent  production 
cost. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  prices  this 
week.  Pool  1  has  been  frequently  offered  from  $3.25 
to  $3.50,  with  pool  9  around  $3.00  to  $3.15,  pool  10 
$2.50  to  $275,  and  pool  11  $2.35  to  $2.50.  There 
has  been  some  tendency  recently  for  the  producers 
of  the  better  coals  to  ignore  pool  classification,  these 
shippers  stating  that  the  pool  grading  is  really  more 
of  a  help  to  the  ordinary  coals  than  to  coals  that 
have  long  been  established  by  name. 


Depression  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  May  4.— Up  to  and  including  the 
29th,  the  output  of  the  mines  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  district  in  April  totaled  46,448 
cars,  or  2,577,864  tons.  Estimating  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  day,  the  figures  are  about  48,448  and  2,677,052 
for  the  month. 

This  is  regarded  as  the  lowest  production  in  the 
district  for  ten  years  except  during  strike  periods 
when  a  large  percentage  of  the  mines  were  idle. 
During  March  the  output  was  56,800  cars,  or  3,152,- 
400  tons.  Operators  say  that  buyers  are  still  mani¬ 
festing  a  “dog  in  the  manger”  attitude  and  a  buyers’ 
market  continues.  There  have  been  comparatively 
few  renewals  of  contracts  that  expired  on  April  1. 
There  has  been  some  successful  bidding  on  navy  and 
bunker  coal,  but  the  navy  coal,  at  least,  never  very 
materially  swells  the  volume  of  business  in  this  dis¬ 
trict. 

The  mines  are  being  operated  from  one  to  five 
days  a  week,  but  comparatively  few  exceed  three 
days. 

The  Altoona  school  board  this  week  awarded  a 
contract  to  James  A.  Hammond  for  4,000  tons  of 
pool  10  coal  at  a  price  of  $4  a  ton  dumped,  subject 
to  a  wage  increase  or  decrease. 

The  mine  quotations  for  pool  10  coal  are  for  the 
most  part  from  $2.60  to  $2.75. 


Operators  Charged  with  Polluting  Stream 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  May  5—  Property,  valued  at  more 
than  $1,000,000,  is  involved  in  a  suit  instituted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Mountain  Water  Supply 
Co.,  and  the  Dunbar  Water  Supply  Co.,  against  28 
coal  companies  and  46  individuals  having  mining 
operations  in  the  Indian  Creek  Valley.  It  is  alleged 
that  discharges  from  the  mines,  principally  of  sulphur, 
render  the  water  of  Indian  Creek  unfit  for  use.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  large  reservoir  in  the 
district,  as  have  the  other  plaintiffs. 


LITTLE  DOING  AT  FAIRMONT 


Many  Inquiries,  But  Buyers  Expect  to  Get 
Coal  Very  Cheap. 

Few  signs,  if  any,  are  apparent  that  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  is  improving  very  much  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  this  week.  If  anything,  there  appears  to  be  a 
slightly  shaded  condition  compared  to  the  previous 
week,  the  production  having  dropped  considerably. 
About  the  only  pleasing  feature  is  a  larger  number 
of  inquiries,  but  the  tough  part  of  that  is  that  the 
prospective  buyers  want  the  coal  for  next  to  nothing. 

Offers  here  are  as  low  as  $1.85,  ranging  from  that 
up  to  $2  and  perhaps  a  little  better.  A  broker  placed 
an  inquiry  as  to  50,000  tons  for  over  the  year  at 
$2.50.  Quite  a  few  operators  have  decided  that  they 
will  not  load  coal  at  such  prices,  claiming  that  costs 
are  too  high  to  permit  it.  There  have  been  some  in¬ 
quiries  from  overseas  trade,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
“feelers”  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  price  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  appeal  to  operators. 

Although  four  months  and  more  have  passed  since 
the  bituminous  coal  region  began  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  slump  in  business,  some  of  the  mines  that 
closed  at  that  time  are  still  closed  and  there  are  no 
prospects  of  opening  them.  On  Tuesday  there  were 
246  mines  idle  in  the  region.  The  indications  are 
that  the  larger  companies  will  operate  three  days  this 
week,  possibly  four  in  several  instances  where  orders 
are  on  hand.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  is  loading 
some  boats  at  Curtis  Bay  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  pier  shipments  somewhat,  as  well  as 
boosting  the  production.  Other  than  the  Curtis  Bay 
shipments,  the  daily  consignments  off  the  division  on 
Tuesday  showed  little  strength.  No  lake  coal  was 
loaded. 

On  Monday  the  region  produced  862  cars  of  coal, 
which  proved  to  be  the  best  loading  since  April  18. 
Tuesday  there  were  283  unconsigned  loads  on  the 
railroads  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  distributed  as 
follows:  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  233; 
Monongahela,  none;  Western  Maryland,  16;  Charles¬ 
ton  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  34. 

Production  About  45  Per  Cent. 

With  11,273  cars  of  coal  loaded  on  the  Monongah 
Division  in  April,  the  daily  loading  averaged.  451 
cars  on  the  25  working  days.  With  1,000  cars  a 
fair  daily  average  production  for  the  division,  the 
coal  business  now  is  about  45  per  cent  of  normal. 

Freight  movement  east  of  Grafton  on  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.  in  April  showed  some  signs  of  improvement. 
There  were  17,991  loads  of  freight  moved  east,  of 
which  10,682  cars  were  coal.  This  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,888  cars  in  general  freight  traffic,  but  a 
drop  of  1.050  cars  in  coal  movement. 

Production  on  the  Monongah  Division  in  April  11,— 
273  cars  of  coal  and  100  of  coke.  The  loading  in 
April  was  6,277  cars  less  than  in  January;  1,432  cars 
less  than  in  February,  and  71  cars  stronger  than  in 
March. 

Last  month’s  production  was  3,983  cars  less  than  in 
April,  1920,  and  2,528  cars  less  than  in  April,  1919, 
on  the  Monongah  division. 

On  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  West  Virginia 
there  were  3,613  cars  of  coal  loaded,  which  was 
1,319  cars  short  of  January;  569  shy  of  February 
and  1,037  cars  short  of  March,  but  41  cars  more 
than  in  April,  1920,  when  an  acute  car  shortage  was 
felt,  due  to  the  switchmen’s  strike. 

Production  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  last 
month  was  1,900  cars,  which  was  4,640  cars  less 
than  January,  but  620  cars  more  than  February  and 
536  cars  more  than  in  March.  Production  last  month 
was  556  cars  shy  of  April,  1920. 

The  Charleston  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  last 
month  loaded  1,130  cars  of  coal,  which  was  88 
more  than  in  March ;  56  cars  less  than  in  February 
and  543  cars  less  than  in  January. 

The  region  as  a  whole  last  month  produced  16,786 
cars,  or  839,300  tons,  of  coal.  This  was  385  cars  less 
than  in  March. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  division 
last  month  totaled  2,023  cars,  which  was  817  cars 
less  than  in  March ;  761  less  than  in  February  and 


1,343  less  than  in  January.  The  Curtis  Bay  con¬ 
signments  were  2,410  cars  short  of  April,  1920,  and 
1,121  cars  short  of  April,  1919. 

Lake  shipments  in  April  were  539  cars,  which  were 
154  cars  less  than  April,  1920,  and  849  cars  short 
of  April,  1919. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  division 
last  month  was  2,966  cars,  which  was  1,660  cars  shy 
of  March ;  2,213  cars  less  than  in  February ;  and 
4,901  cars  shy  of  January.  The  fuel  loading  fell  off 
2,007  cars  compared  to  April,  1919,  and  was  1,407 
cars  below  April,  1920. 


SITUATION  IN  NORTHWEST 

Shortage  of  Ore  Cargoes  Hampers  Coal 
Movement  Up  Lakes. 

A  justification  for  the  delay  in  buying  coal  in  the 
dock  territory  has  appeared  in  the  order  of  the  I.  C. 
C.,  to  reduce  freights  on  soft  coal  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  by  28  cents.  As 
has  beat  pointed  out  in  this  column  at  the  risk  of  re¬ 
iteration,  one  big  cause  of  withholding  orders  was 
the  hope  of  lower  prices.  That  hope  was  based  upon 
several  different  possibilities  of  which  this  reduction 
mentioned  was  one. 

How  effective  it  may  be,  is  still  to  be  seen.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  coal  which  moved  at  the 
higher  rate  could  not  be  expected  to  take  the  lower 
charge.  This  is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  method 
pursued  when  freights  went  up.  It  was  then  stated 
that  the  increase  would  be  effective  upon  all  coal 
moving  under  the  increased  freight  cost,  but  that 
coming  under  the  old  rate  would  take  the  old  value. 
But  the  public  has  been  educated  in  some  lines  to 
expect  that  costs  will  be  figured  upon  replacement 
values.  (It  is  far  from  certain  that  it  is  practiced 
oftentimes  where  it  is  preached.)  Hence  there  are 
many  who  expect  to  see  an  immediate  effect  upon 
local  costs. 

This  is  but  one  factor,  and  being  only  one,  cannot 
have  a  general  effect  for  activity.  The  general  situ¬ 
ation  still  remains  that  very  little  iron  ore  is  moving 
down  the  lakes.  This  means  that  there  is  not  the 
ready  return  cargo  for  coal  vessels.  In  several  in¬ 
stances,  coal  boats  have  sought  for  several  days  'to 
get  return  cargoes,  before  they  succeeded.  This  is 
expensive,  and  discouraging  as  to  further  upbound 
trips  with  coal.  Unless  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  ready  tonnage  of  some  kind  waiting, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  much  inducement  to 
come  up  again  with  more  coal. 

No  Rush  Orders  for  Coal. 

If  there  were  any  rush  of  orders  to  get  coal,  it 
might  stimulate  vessel  activities,  to  some  extent.  As  it 
stands,  each  delays  the  other.  People  are  not  eager 
to  buy  coal  when  they  understand  there  is  not  much 
moving.  And  because  there  is  little  tonnage  being 
placed,  there  is  less  effort  to  secure  vessels  to  move 
coal  to  the  Lake  Superior  docks. 

During  the  past  week  there  were  several  rather 
chilly  days  when  the  thermometer  dropped  to  around 
freezing.  The  immediate  effect  was  a  pickup  in  re¬ 
tail  sales,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crews  could  not 
readily  handle  all  the  orders  that  came  in.  But  when 
the  weather  turned  warm,  it  had  the  usual  result  of 
a  falling  off  in  buying.  The  buying  was  wholly  for 
immediate  use,  and  not  for  storing  against  future  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  all-rail  situation  continues  much  the  same  as  it 
has  been.  The  demand  in  the  territory  nearer  to  the 
Illinois  ancf  other  all-rail  mines,  seems  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  active  so  that  there  is  not  the  interest  in  the 
local  territory  needs  that  there  sometimes  it.  The 
territory  is  not  being  ignored  by  the  mines,  but  with 
this  section  apparently  indifferent  to  present  buying, 
there  is  no  great  effort  being  put  forth  to  develop 
business  here.  This  is  but  natural,  for  a  market  lo¬ 
cated  at  this  distance,  which  is  not  interested,  would 
be  less  likely  to  receive  much  attention  than  those 
nearer  home,  which  are  interested. 

The  reduction  in  discount  rate  by  New  York  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  marks  progress  in  return  to  nor¬ 
mal. 
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BETTER  OUTLOOK  AT  BOSTON 

Consumers  More  Ready  to  Talk  Contracts — 
Coal  Arriving  More  Freely. 

The  bituminous  market  is  without  excitement  or 
material  change.  There  is  a  rather  general  advance 
in  quotations  of  about  twenty-five  cents  from  prices 
of  last  month  on  the  higher  grades  but  no  marked 
increase  in  shipments.  As  one  report  expresses  the 
situation,  “Consumers  were  a  little  more  ready  to 
talk  contracts”  but  in  most  cases  it  ends  with  the 
“talk.” 

The  weekly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
April  30,  shows  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  on 
an  increase  though  the  output  for  the  week  ending 
April  23  was  less  than  any  year  since  1914,  with  the 
exception  of  1919  period  of  strike,  and  the  loadings 
of  the  first  two  days  of  the  week  April  25-30  show 
an  increase  of  2,360  carloads  over  the  first  two  days 
of  the  preceding  week. 

The  same  conditions  as  that  reported  last  week 
seem  to  prevail  in  that  the  increase  in  production  is 
absorbed  by  the  Middle  and  North-Western  States  in 
greater  proportion  than  New  England. 

Stocks  Above  1920,  Below  1919. 

A  series  of  very  comprehensive  and  interesting 
•charts  have  been  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey 
which  show  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  on  hand 
in  all  the  New  England  States  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  stock  held  a  year  ago  but  less,  with  the  exception 
of  Maine  and  Connecticut,  than  in  1919  when  stocks 
were  abnormally  high.  In  both  Maine  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  increase  was  very  slight  and  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  “no  change.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  members,  President  Clark  of  the 
New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper  reports  as  to  the  prospect  of  a 
material  reduction  of  freight  rates  and  the  consequent 
lower  price  of  coal  and  states  that,  after  exhaustive 
inquiry,  he  can  find  nothing  to  justify  a  prospect  of 
any  Government  action  tending  to  such  a  result. 

It  is  unfortunate  ffhat  such  a  proposition,  with  no 
prospect  of  fulfillment,  should  be  even  presented  as  it 
will  have  more  or  less  effect  on  some  buyers,  tending 
to  make  them  delay  purchase  until  late  in  the  season. 
The  railroads  have  today  thousands  of  idle  cars,  many 
of  which  are,  however,  in  a  more  or  less  disabled 
condition,  but  with  an  increased  demand  upon  trans¬ 
portation  which  is  sure  to  come  later  in  the  season, 
we  may  again  see  the  congestion  and  delays  of  the 
'past  years. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Increase. 

Shipment  of  anthracite  also  continued  to  increase 
for  the  week  ending  April  23.  Production  for  the 
calendar  year  was  2,000,000  net  tons  above  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1919,  with  the  loadings  for  the 
first  three  weeks  of  April  much  in  excess  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  March. 

The  report  from  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fuel  Commission  shows  the  stocks  held  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  retail  dealers : 

Anthracite,  Domestic  Sizes. 


Stock  on  hand:  Net  Tons. 

April  1,  1919 .  572,286 

April  1,  1920  .  342,922 

April  1,  1921 .  807,949 


Total  domestic  sizes  received  for  the  coal  year 
April  1  to  April  1 :  1919-20,  5,523,569  net  tons ;  1920- 
21.  5,672,747  net  tons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  who  did  not  make  any  Spring  reduction  in 
mine  price,  all  the  producing  companies%dvanced  the 
mine  prices  from  10  and  15  cents  per  ton  to,  in  one 
case  at  least,  75  cents,  but  in  place  of  the  usual  10 
cents  on  all  sizes  they  this  year  advanced  on  the  egg 
and  stove  from  five  to  25  cents  more  than  on  the 
other  sizes,  showing  how  the  present  demand  is  run¬ 
ning  as  to  sizes. 

While  coal  is  coming  into  New  England  freely  and 
without  noticeable  delay  in  transportation,  many 
dealers  are  running  short  of  stove  and  egg  sizes. 
Several  independent  shippers  are  much  over-sold  on 
both  these  sizes  and  are  unable  to  promise  prompt 
shipment.  Chestnut  and  pea,  especially  the  latter, 
are  less  in  demand  and  present  shipments  are  fully 
up  to  the  requirements. 


During  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  many  of  the 
retail  yards  were  not  working  on  full  time  but  an 
effective  advertising  campaign  placed  the  conditions 
before  the  buying  public  and,  with  reductions  in 
price  for  prompt  payment,  resulted  in  good  business 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  a  satisfactory  ton¬ 
nage. 

Tax  May  Increase  Price. 

An  additional  burden  will  be  placed  on  coal  by  the 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
taxing  anthracite  coal  \/  per  cent  of  the  value  at 
the  mine.  This  will  mean  about  13  cents  per  ton  to 
be  added  to  the  present  mine  prices. 

The  “Seamen’s”  strike,  while  it  will  cause  consid¬ 
erable  inconvenience  to  ocean  going  traffic  out  of 
Boston,  has  not  as  yet  seriously  affected  coast-wise 
shipping.  Captain  O’Donnell,  Chairman  of  the  Wage 
Committee  of  the  American  Ship  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  stated  that  while  there  may  be  delays  no  ships 
will  be  tied  up  as  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  men  of 
all  classes  to  man  struck  ships.  As  to  wages,  Cap¬ 
tain  O’Donnell  cites  the  case  of  chief  engineers  who 
were,  in  1914,  receiving  $150  per  month.  Under  the 
agreement,  which  was  effective  to  May  1,  they  re¬ 
ceived  $332.88 ;  under  the  proposed  reduction  the 
wage  would  be  $250  per  month.  British  engineers, 
in  the  same  ranking  position,  received  $152.88  per 
month  previous  to  April  1.  Since  that  date  the  pay 
has  been  reduced  15  per  cent. 

By  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  the  Massachusetts 
Fuel  Administration  is  given  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
Eugene  C.  Huffman  is  reappointed  Administrator  for 
the  coming  year. 


Ask  to  Have  Indictments  Quashed 

Indianatolis,  Ind.,  May  3. — Government  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  soft  coal  conspiracy  case,  brought  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  was  claimed  to-day  by 
defense  counsel  to  be  outlawed  on  the  ground  that 
the  Lever  Act  suspended  application  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law. 

The  question  was  raised  by  motions  to  quash  the 
indictment  charging  226  operators,  miners,  retailers, 
and  corporations  in  six  states  with  a  criminal  conspir¬ 
acy  to  increase  coal  prices.  No  argument  was 
made  on  this  question,  or  others  raised  by  the  mo¬ 
tions,  and  counsel  for  both  sides  expected  that  none 
would  be  held  until  Fall. 

Meantime  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
will  be  continued  to  bring  defendants  who  are  not 
residents  of  Indiana  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Court  for  Indiana,  Government  counsel  said. 
Only  the  Indiana  defendants  and  the  miners  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Illinois  and  Ohio  who  are  under  indictment 
were  in  court  to-day. 


Railroad  Contracts  Closed. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  May  5. — Last  week  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  closed  a  contract  in  the  Cheat  Haven,  Pa., 
section  at  $2.75.  The  size  of  the  tonnage  has  not 
been  learned,  but  this  is  the  second  contract  to  be 
closed  in  that  section.  Not  long  ago  the  Cambria 
Coal  Co.  secured  some  tonnage  from  this  carrier. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  are 
reported  to  have  closed  contracts  in  the  Connellsville 
section.  Nearly  all  of  the  B.  &  O.  tonnage  has  been 
let.  The  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  is  said  to  have 
secured  a  contract  for  a  million  tons  at  $2.50,  some 
of  which  is  being  loaded  at  the  Norway  mines  of 
the  Arkwright  Coal  Co.,  near  Fairmont,  according 
to  reports.  Some  reports  place  the  Valley  Camp’s 
B.  &  O.  tonnage  as  high  as  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  tons. 


More  Office  Space. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  removal  of 
the  Journal  office  to  more  commodious  quarters, 
rooms  518-19-20-21-22  in  the  Park  Row  building,  15 
Park  Row,  our  home  for  the  past  three  years. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
this  indication  of  expanding  business  interests,  with 
its  assurance  that,  having  more  space  at  command, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  serve  their  interests, 
avoiding  the  confusion  due  to  the  handling  of  a 
large  amount  of  business  in  the  limited  space  here¬ 
tofore  available. 


BALTIMORE  EXPORTS  JUMP 


This  Is  the  Only  Bright  Spot  in  a  Generally 
Dull  Market. 

Soft  coal  consumers  of  Baltimore  and  vicinity  are 
slow  to  respond  to  the  appeal  to  buy  at  least  part  of 
their  stocks  early.  .Quite  a  few  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  will  gain  nothing  by  waiting  any 
longer  for  a  still  further  decline,  but  they  are  content 
to  buy  in  a  spot  market,  which  has  not  advanced 
materially  in  the  past  three  weeks. 

They  admit  in  many  cases  that  the  general  plan  of 
waiting  to  contract  for  coal  or  to  store  fuel  will  lead 
to  a  later  rush  which  neither  the  coal  producers 
nor  the  railroads  can  handle  adequately,  and  which 
will  consequently  force  up  prices  of  coal  on  both 
the  spot  and  contract  markets.  Yet  they  seem  will¬ 
ing  to  let  the  other  man  do  the  buying  first.  Mean¬ 
while,  precious  time  is  being  lost. 

There  is  ample  fuel  at  tide  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  for  both  harbor  and  foreign  account,  which 
by  the  way  brightened  considerably  toward  the  close 
of  April,  after  a  very  poor  start  for  that  month.  By 
a  late  spurt  the  exports  of  coal  from  Baltimore  for 
April  assumed  a  fairly  reasonable  figure,  the  cargo 
loadings  totaling  98,442  tons  and  the  bunker  loadings 
10,536  tons. 

The  shipments  were  in  twenty  vessels  and  to  ten 
countries,  including  three  to  England,  with  15,432 
tons  cargo.  Italy,  with  a  total  of  40,706  tons,  took 
the  largest  total.  The  other  shipments  were  to 
Spain,  France,  Russia,  Peru,  Cuba,  Dutch  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Bahamas. 

1,800  Cars  of  Bituminous  at  Local  Piers. 

The  B.  &  O.  at  this  time  reports  a  pier  reserve  of 
around  800  cars,  with  a  total  running  daily  of  between 
300  and  700  cars  to  the  tidewater  points.  The  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  Railway  has  an  accumulation  of  about 
600  cars  at  Port  Covington.  When  the  new  pier  was 
opened  it  did  not  work  entirely  satisfactorily  at  the 
start,  and  meanwhile  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  put 
an  embargo  against  the  receipt  of  any  more  Western 
Maryland  cars  at  Curtis  Bay.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Western  Maryland  found  cars  piling  up  at 
Port  Covington. 

The  pier  is  working  more  smoothly  now,  however, 
and  steady  loading  is  going  on,  though  not  as  rapidly 
as  will  be  the  case  later.  At  the  Canton  pier  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  some  400  more  cars,  giving 
a  tide  reserve  here  of  over  1,800  cars  of  coal. 

Because  of  quick  turnover  and  the  amount  of  coal 
at  tide,  there  has  been  keener  competition  on  bunker 
fuels  here.  Prices  are  not'  as  strong  as  on  line  busi¬ 
ness.  Best  steam  coals — Pool  1 —  are  offering  around 
$3.25  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Pools  9  and  71  range 
from  $2.85  to  $3.  Pool  10  is  around  $2.50  to  $2.60, 
and  Pool  11  around  $2.20  to  $2.35.  Pool  35  is  on 
the  market  at  $2.15  in  many  cases.  Best  lump  gas  is 
commanding  around  $3.15  to  $3.25  mine  basis,  the 
net  ton ;  Pennsylvania  run-of-mine  gas  coal  around 
$2.90,  and  Fairmont  run-of-mine  about  $2.15. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Bal¬ 
timore  retail  dealers  came  to  the  conclusion  to  make 
no  change  in  the  May  schedule  from  that  announced 
for  April.  With  May  came  a  company  increase  of 
10  and  15  cents  on  some  sizes  of  anthracite  and  inde¬ 
pendent  increases  ranging  all  the  way  from  20  to  40 
cents  a  ton.  It  was  figured  better,  however,  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  advances  for  the  time  being. 

The  practical  certainty  of  an  early  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  is  being  urged  on  consumers  as  a  reason  for 
early  buying.  This  appeal  has  not  been  effective  so 
far,  but  if  June  brings  such  advances  as  to  force  up 
the  retail  schedule  here,  the  public,  or  a  part  at  least, 
may  awaken  to  the  advisability  of  some  early  buying. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fall-down  of  the  New¬ 
berry  case  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  out 
in  the  Middle  West.  So  passes  another  great  reform 
movement !  The  decided  action  taken  in  the  matter 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  relieves 
from  responsibility  a  well-known  Detroit  coal  man 
who  is  one  of  Senator  Newberry’s  adherents  and 
active  workers,  who  was  facing  a  jail  sentence  as  a 
result  of  hasty  action  by  local  authorities. 
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IMPROVEMENT  AT  CHICAGO 

- . 

Better  Grades  of  Coal  Are  in  Fair  Demand — 
Big  Users  Buy  on  Open  Market. 

Reports  recently  issued  showing  a  gain  in  the  op¬ 
erating  income  of  12  major  railroads  during  March,  is 
construed  by  the  Chicago  coal  trade  as  a  signal  that 
the  railroads  will  soon  be  entering  the  market  on  a 
larger  scale,  This  fact  coupled  with  the  improvement 
of  mining  operations  in  Pittsburgh  district  and  the 
consequent  strength  shown  for  coal,  iron  and  steel 
stocks,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  of  improvement  the  Chicago  coal  trade  has  ex¬ 
perienced  for  several  months  past. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  railroads  ex¬ 
perienced  the  greatest  traffic  slump  in  history  between 
October  and  March — a  drop  of  more  than  40  per 
cent  in  tonnage  in  six  months.  On  the  surface,  these 
late  railroad  reports  would  indicate  a  material  im¬ 
provement  in  the  volume  of  traffic,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  While  there  has  been  some  improvement 
along  this  line,  the  increase  in  the  operating  income 
is  due  for  the  most  part  to  severe  curtailment  of 
maintenance  expenses.  However,  the  result  is  the 
same,  and  the  railroads  are  in  better  shape  financially. 

Coal  shipping  activities  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  im¬ 
proving  daily  and  several  cargoes  were  received  in 
Chicago  this  week.  The  reduction  of  28  cents  granted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  rates  for 
lake  shipments  to  points  north  of  Wisconsin  has  stim¬ 
ulated  the  movement  considerably. 

Change  for  the  Better. 

With  respect  to  actual  buying,  there  has  been  a 
slight  change  for  the  better  on  the  Chicago  market. 
Dealers  report  the  better  grades  of  steam  coal  as 
bringing  improved  demand,  while  the  poorer  grades 
remain  quiet.  The  demand,  however,  is  still  confined 
to  the  smaller  buyers  who  have  been  pecking  away 
not  over-persistently  for  some  time.  A  fair  volume 
of  business  is  being  done  with  the  country  trade,  this 
class  of  buyer  offering  almost  a  continuous  market 
for  medium  sized  orders. 

Within  the  past  week  Pocahontas  has  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  weaken  and  sell  off  in  price,  but  with  every 
sale  made  at  a  price  under  the  prevailing  level  the 
demand  has  been  strong  enough  to  bring  the  price 
back.  Independent  anthracite  operators  also  report 
the  market  for  their  coal  showing  bearish  tendency, 
but  not  to  the  point,  however,  of  necessitating  a  re¬ 
duction. 

Few  large  orders  have  ben  placed  by  the  bigger 
commercial  interests,  their  policy  still  being  to  buy 
only  present  requirements  at  the  prevailing  market 
prices. 

Talk  of  coal  shortage  in  the  fall  is  now  less  preva¬ 
lent  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  back.  More  considera¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  reduced  consumption  of 
coal  during  the  past  six  months  rather  than  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  output  at  mines.  While  it  is  true  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  production  the  figures  indicate 
a  shortage,  due  consideration  of  the  consumption 
might  lead  to  a  different  opinion. 

The  running  time  of  Illinois  mines  remained  un¬ 
changed  last  week  at  33  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
previous  week.  T.  wo  weeks  ago  the  Illinois  mines 
operated  only  31.2  per  cent. 

Domestic  coal  has  held  up  well,  due  primarily  to 
the  unseasonably  cold  weather  in  the  Middle  West. 
Some  wholesalers  report  that  there  is  now  an  actual 
shortage  at  points  of  consumption  in  the  egg  and 
stove  sizes.  Prices  have  held  up  well  with  the  de¬ 
mand  and  the  retailers  are  welcoming  the  belated 
orders  for  coal  they  have  been  carrying  all  through 
a  mild  winter. 

Railroad  Business  Improves. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  April  the  railroads 
have  shown  a  gain  of  almost  40,000  cars  transported. 
These  gains  are  said  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  in¬ 
creased  coal  shipments. 

In  following  the  trend  of  business  and  its  slow 
process  of  assuming  the  normal,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  report  of  the  seventh  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict  which  shows  the  payroll  of  thirty  industries  as 
being  36  per  cent  Rss  than  the  corresponding  period 


one  year  ago.  This,  of  course,  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  both  reduction  of  operating  time  of  industrial 
plants,  and  lowering  of  wages,  and  would  indicate 
that  we  have  a  twenty  per  cent  grade  to  make  on  the 
road  to  normalcy,  it  being  considered  that  labor  now 
averages  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 

Although  the  situation  in  Chicago  as  a  whole  might 
still  be  termed  dull,  many  signs  now  point  to  better 
business.  The  fact  that  there  has  already  been  some 
improvement,  is  most  encouraging  to  the  Chicago  coal 
man,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  will  not  tell 
you  that  better  business  is  now  not  far  away. 

The  following  prices,  delivered,  are  being  quoted 
on  the  Chicago  market: 


Domestic  Mine  Run 

Southern  Illinois  .$5. 50@5.90  $5.13@5.40 
Cent.  Illinois....  4.85@5.25  4.40@4.60 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05  4.25@5.00 

East  Kentucky  . .  7.4S@6.50  5.90@6.25 

Ohio  (Hocking).  6.70  5.20 

W.  Va.  (Smlcls)  8.50  7.25@8.00 


Screenings 

$4.40@5.00 

4.00@4.28 

3.65@4.25 

5.25@5.35 

4.95 


Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  stand  as  follows : 

Egg  . $7.25@7.50  Nut  . $7.45@7.85 

Stove  .  7.40@7.60  Pea  .  5.50@6.00 


thought  that  the  price  of  fuel  will  be  not  less  than  $6 
delivered  on  board  for  three-quarter,  and  it  may  be 
a  little  more.  Buffalo  usually  waits  for  the  Ohio 
ports  to  make  these  figures,  but  they  are  not  in  any 
hurry  about  it  somehow. 

Bituminous  prices  are  unsteady  at  $3.25  for  Youg- 
hiogheny  gas  lump,  $3  for  Pittsburgh  steam,  $2.75  for 
No.  3,  $2.60  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine  run,  $2.25  for 
gas  slack  and  $2  for  other  slack,  to  which  add  $2.36 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  other  districts  to 
cover  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  only  fairly  active  locally. 
Consumers  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  prices 
and  seem  to  prefer  risking  a  shortage  next  Fall  to 
buying  now,  with  the  possibility  of  lower  prices  after 
awhile.  Canada  is  also  a  dull  market.  This  state  of 
things  is  likely  to  last  most  of  the  Summer,  with 
possibly  a  result  that  is  not  pleasant.  Certainly  the 
mines  must  have  a  place  to  put  their  coal  or  they  will 
have  to  close. 

Lake  loading  continues  good.  Clearances  for  the 
week  were  106,521  tons,  of  which  45,221  tons  were 
for  Chicago,  28,500  tons  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 
23,000  tens  for  Milwaukee,  and  6,800  tons  for  Wau¬ 
kegan.  No  freight  rates  have  been  fixed. 


SITUATION  AT  BUFFALO 

Some  Bituminous  Shippers  Report  a  Slight 
Picking  Up  in  Demand. 

It  is  said  that  the  peak  of  unemployment  has  now 
been  reached  and  if  that  is  true  it  will  soon  begin  to 
show  in  the  coal  trade.  Some  of  the  bituminous  ship¬ 
pers  are  reporting  a  bit  of  improvement.  One  of 
them  was  astonished  a  few  days  ago  on  receiving  an 
order  by  telegraph.  All  these  things  may  mean  some¬ 
thing  and  they  may  be  mere  incidents  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Still,  they  must  appear  before  the  return  to 
good  business  is  far  on  and  this  may  be  the  beginning. 
Time  will  tell  as  to  that.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
wait. 

A  report  from  Canada  states  that  the  salesmen  are 
numerous  in  that  territory,  but  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
sell  soft  coal.  The  depression  in  business  there  is 
quite  as  general  as  it  is  here  and  shows  that  our 
national  policy,  if  we  have  any,  is  at  least  as  good  as 
anybody’s  and  is  likely  to  work  out  as  soon.  What 
we  are  most  afraid  of  is  another  winter,  likely  to  be 
much  harder  than  last  one,  with  a  host  of  idle  men  to 
feed.  The  pendulum  ought  to  be  ready  to  swing  back 
before  that  time,  however. 

So  long  as  there  is  what  is  called  emergency  bitum¬ 
inous  on  the  market,  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  im¬ 
provement  right  away.  One  lot  of  200  cars  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  slack  is  now  on  this  market,  which  must  be 
sold  at  once.  It  of  course  takes  the  place  of  coal 
that  would  otherwise  bring  a  quarter  to  a  half  dollar 
more.  The  consumer  knows  that  if  he  waits  he  will 
get  such  bargains,  so  he  waits,  protesting  that  he  has 
no  use  for  any  of  it,  which  is  probably  a  fact.  The 
producers  and  seller  are  quite  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyer. 

The  strike  in  the  papermaking  trade  is  hurting  the 
sale  of  coal  in  this  State.  A  trip  to  northern  New 
York  finds  more  paper  mills  shut  down  than  are 
running  and  nobody  ready  to  buy.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  pretty  general  idea  that  the  latter  part  of 
May  will  see  the  end  of  shutting  down  and  that  an 
improvement  will  follow.  It  is  hard  to  keep  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  on  the  bottom,  and  if  the  wage  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  settled  in  any  way  at  all  satisfactorily  the 
starting  up  of  factories  will  follow  at  a  good  rate. 
It  looks  somewhat  as  if  Congress  had  been  thinking 
a  second  time  of  the  proposed  tariff,  which  will  also 
help.  Buffalo  business  men  have  been  in  session  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  to  protest  against  a  tariff  on  the 
commodities  they  handle. 

Considerable  Lake  Coal  Being  Loaded. 

There  is  still  much  stagnation  in  Buffalo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lack  of  down  cargoes  for  the  fleet.  Load¬ 
ing  of  coal  has  been  more  general  than  usual,  but 
unless  a  vessel  has  in  sign  something  to  bring,  back 
the  rule  is  to  tie  up  and  wait  till  things  move  in  the 
west.  Neither  fuel  prices  nor  freight  rates  have  been 
fixed,  but  this  is  not  of  much  significances,  for  they 
were  a  long  time  being  established  last  season.  It  is 


NORFOLK  MARKET  FIRMER 


Tonnage  Moving  Over  Hampton  Roads  Piers 
Heaviest  feince  December. 

The  export  coal  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  has 
undergone  some  improvement  during  the  last  week, 
although  nothing  remarkable  has  occurred  to  change 
the  tide  of  affairs,  nor  was  any  such  development 
anticipated,  but  in  all  lines  the  tendency  has  been 
towards  a  betterment  in  conditions. 

The  Norfolk  market  has  shown  greater  activity 
during  the  past  week  than  any  time  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  due  principally  to  the  British  coal  strike, 
but  partly  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  domestic 
market.  The  change  has  not  been  sufficient  to  show 
any  great  improvement  in  those  lines  dependent  upon 
shipping  at  the  port,  which  lines  grew  better  or  worse 
according  to  the  activity  or  depression  of  shipping 
at  the  port. 

Getting  Stronger. 

Evidences  of  strength  in  the  tidewater  coal  market 
are  multiplying,  and  the  early  days  of  May  finds 
trade  much  more  favorably  situated  than  when  the 
month  of  April  opened.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  this  connection  were  the  dumpings  for  the 
week  of  April  30,  totaling  368,227  tons,  larger  than 
the  dumpings  have  been  for  any  week  since  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  when  a  total  of  376,247  tons  were  dumped  at 
all  three  piers. 

Dumpings  for  April  were  greater  than  either  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  although  approximately  1,450,000 
tons  were  dumped  during  January.  However,  there 
was  a  decline  in  February  to  1,026,900  tons,  and  a 
further  decline  in  March  to  950,062  tons.  The  average 
daily  dumpings  showed  an  increase  during  April 
over  the  month  of  March  by  approximately  9,000 
tons.  An  average  of  45.000  tons  were  dumped  daily 
in  April. 

The  tonnage  held  at  tide  shows  a  further  decrease 
below  the  300,000  ton  mark;  a  drop  of  40,000  tons 
over  last  week.  During  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  very  few  weeks  during  which  tonnages 
dumped  at  the  port  exceeded  300,000  tons. 

The  dumpings  and  comparisons  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  April  30,  are  as  follows :  This  week  368,227  tons ; 
last  week  256,664  tons.  Total  dumpings  for  calendar 
year  to  April  30,  4,535,723  tons.  Dumpings  January 
to  April,  1920,  6,294,512  tons. 

Increase  in  Vessel  Tonnage. 

The  vessel  tonnage  reported  for  loading  has  showed 
a  marked  gain,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  coal 
dumpings.  A  larger  number  of  coal  cargoes  were 
shipped  last  week  than  in  some  time  past,  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  cargoes  shipped 
were  consigned  to  bunker  stations  formerly  supp  ied 
by  British  mines  shows  that  the  improvement  is 
largely  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  British 
strike,  which  has  stimulated  export  shipments.  It  is 
also  the  belief  that  the  domestic  market  will  also 
show  a  gradual  improvement  over  past  business.  A 
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number  of  export  coal  men  have  stated  that  a  change 
for  the  better  has  been  noted  and  they  believe  that 
conditions  will  gradually  improve,  while  others  are 
firm  in  their  belief  that  the  flurry  is  only  temporary 
and  caused  by  conditions  abroad. 

Prices  in  the  Spot  Market. 

The  market  on  spot  coal  is  firmer,  with  prices  look¬ 
ing  upward.  Low  volatile  coals  were  quoted  last 
week  at  $6.25  per  ton,  while  the  market  today  is 
$6.50  and  $6.75,  with  very  little  offering  at  the  $6.50 
figure.  There  are  few  shippers  who  have  any  great 
amount  of  tonnage  on  hand  for  sale,  and  with  the 
increased  movement  of  ships  and  with  conditions 
showing  a  change  for  the  better,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  market  will  get  still  firmer. 

As  the  strike  of  the  seafaring  men  continues  its 
effects  are  beginning  to  be  felt  at  this  port,  a  few 
more  ships  having  been  added  to  the  list  to  those 
already  tied  up  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  union 
men  to  sign  on  at  the  reduced  wage  scale.  The  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  ships  affected  by  the  strike  is  small, 
however,  and  the  operators  are  hopeful  of  signing  on 
men  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  Men  are  not 
leaving  the  ships  on  which  they  signed  before  com¬ 
ing  to  this  port  or  upon  which  thy  signed  prior  to 
Monday,  the  day  the  strike  was  called.  The  ones 
mostly  affected  are  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
replace  crews,  and  while  union  officials  are  busy  no 
disorders  of  any  kind  have  as  yet  been  reported. 


SPOTTY  IN  MIDDLE  WEST 

Louder  Call  for  Smokeless  While  Other 
Varieties  Remain  Quiet. 

Improved  conditions  in  the  coal  districts  related 
to  the  Cincinnati  market  continue  to  be  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia, 
where  operations  have  been  significantly  quickened 
for  a  week  or  two  past.  Some  companies  in  the  New 
River  district,  which  had  been  loading  for  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week,  are  now  able  to  work  five  days  and 
a  few  under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions,  are  on 
full  time. 

Some  of  this  coal  is  going  to  retail  dealers  of  the 
Central  West  to  help  meet  the  demand  for  next 
Winter’s  household  fuel,  but  most  of  it  is  going  to 
tidewater  for  bunkerage.  New  England  'is  beginning 
to  buy  largely  and  for  the  present  is  confining  its  de¬ 
mand  to  the  smokeless  varieties  and  the  higher  classes 
of  bituminous  lump. 

Under  the  stress  of  this  quickened  demand,  smoke¬ 
less  prices  have  stiffened  slightly  and  seem  destined 
to  go  higher.  Both  domestic  and  mine-run  of  smoke¬ 
less  coals  are  in  brisk  call,  but  slack  is  hard  to  sell, 
and  this  fact  is  reflected  somewhat  in  the  firmer  do¬ 
mestic  prices. 

Steam  and  by-product  is  at  pretty  low  ebb  in  the 
bituminous  districts.  Some  industries  have  resumed 
operations  but  others  have  closed  down,  having  found 
the  call  for  their  production  insufficient  to  keep  them 
going.  Speaking  generally  splint  mining  properties  in 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  are  scarcely  maintaining 
a  30  per  cent  operation. 

Lake  Movement  Speeding  Up. 

Encouragement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  lake  car¬ 
goes  are  going  forward  pretty  briskly.  The  56-cent 
freight  reduction,  including  28  cents  to  ports  at  this 
end  and  the  same  amount  from  ports  at  the  other 
end  to  points  of  destination,  is  keeping  out  and 
the  C.  &  O.  last  week  had  a  daily  average  of  300 
cars  for  Lake  Erie  ports.  It  is  believed  that  by 
next  week  shipments  to  meet  the  lake  call  will  be  in 
full  swing.  Operators  now  estimate  that  22,000,000 
tons  will  be  needed  to  meet  this  demand  and  that  the 
rate  of  shipments  will  be  favorably  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  season  is  fully  a  month  late  in  getting 
started. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  coal  that  is  going  to 
tidewater  from  West  Virginia  is  bought  for  export. 
Indeed  the  foreign  market  is  spiritless,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  many  operators  who  counted  on 
British  mining  troubles  to  help  out. 

There  continues  to  be  an  indisposition  to  make  con¬ 
tracts,  though  there  are  many  inquiries  and  much 
maneuvering  on  this  subject.  The  fact  that  there  is 


a  very  wide  difference  the  inverse  way  between  spot 
and  contract  quotations  will  prevent  any  hard  and 
fast  long-time  arrangements  for  coal  shipments  until 
the  uncertainties  have  disappeared,  in  the  view  of 
leaders  of  the  trade  here.  These  uncertainties,  it  is 
agreed,  have  taken  the  pep  out  of  the  market. 

No  Hurry  to  Renew  Contracts. 

Prices  for  the  week  were  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  several  previous  weeks  except  in  smokeless 
lump  and  mine  run  and  the  very  best  of  bituminous 
lump.  New  run  and  Pocahontas  domestic  coals  are 
selling  at  from  $5  to  $5.75,  with  an  average  of  $5.50. 
Mine  run  sells  at  $3.50.  New  River  screenings  go  at 
$3  and  Pocahontas  at  about  $2  or  a  little  more. 

A  number  of  big  stock  contracts  expired  on  May  1 
and  have  not  as  yet  been  renewed.  Bituminous  lump 
of  the  higher  grades  sells  at  from  $3.50  to  $4.50. 
Mine  run  goes  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.75,  while  slack, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  in  firm  demand,  now  goes 
begging  for  buyers  at  $2  to  $2.25,  though  some  recent 
orders  for  screenings  went  as  low  as  $1.50.  There 
were  also  a  few  sales  of  mine  run  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  a  pretty  low  figure. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here  of  a  seasonal 
reduction  of  freight  'rates  to  cover  the  season  of  low 
fuel  demand,  the  object  being  to  equalize  the  trans¬ 
portation  burden  and  avoid  the  heavy  peak  loads  when 
the  railroads  are  least  able  to  carry  them.  There 
seems  to  be  a  common  view  that  this  is  a  good  time  to 
urge  this  perennial  problem  to  solution. 

Local  domestic  buying  has  begun  in  Cincinnati  in 
a  small  way,  encouraged  by  low  rates  and  the  op¬ 
portunity,  which  was  wanting  last  year,  to  get  smoke¬ 
less  lump  at  a  fair  price.  There  has  been  no  recent 
change  in  prices  which  are  from  $7.50  to  $8.25  for 
bituminous  lump,  from  $7.75  to  $8.50  for  smokeless 
mine  run  and  from  $9.50  to  $10.50  for  smokeless 
lump.  Dealers  are  urging  that  these  prices  are  ab¬ 
normally  low  and  that  advances  must  follow  soon. 


COLUMBUS  MORE  HOPEFUL 


Trade  Sees  Indications  That  Change  for 
Better  Is  Not  Far  Off. 

There  have  been  several  developments  this 
week,  which,  if  they  do  not  indicate  present  im¬ 
provement,  at  least  foreshadow  better  times  for 
the  coal  trade  soon.  Some  dealers  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  be  pessimistic,  while  others  profess  to 
be  more  hopeful  than  they  have  been.  Mean¬ 
while,  many  retail  dealers  are  conducting  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  the  daily  papers  urging  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  now.  Prices  quoted  are  consid¬ 
erably  lower  than  they  were  before  when  dealers 
came  out  in  the  papers,  but  the  buying  public  is 
not  showing  any  great  haste  in  laying  in  next 
winter’s  supply,  for  the  reason  that  people  are 
in  the  state  of  mind  where  they  expect  coal  and 
every  other  commodity  to  be  cheaper. 

The  developments  referred  to  above  are  these: 
A  wholesaler  here  and  there  reports  business  this 
week  as  being  better  than  it  was  the  first  week  in 
April.  One  man  noticed  a  25  per  cent  improve¬ 
ment.  Several  companies  are  beginning  to  ship 
lake  coal,  and  finally  this  week’s  report  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  covering  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  week  ended  April  23,  shows  the 
largest  production  since  the  second  week  in 
March. 

West  Virginia  lump  is  a  little  stronger  this 
week,  advancing  about  25  cents  a  ton.  Aside  from 
this  and  a  slight  weakening  of  the  slack  market, 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  prices.  West 
Virginia  lump  is  selling  at  from  $3.50  to  $4;  mine- 
run  at  about  the  same  price  or  a  little  less;  screen¬ 
ings  at  around  $2,  and  Pocahontas,  $5.25  and  $5.50. 
Hocking  lump  continues  at  $3  and  $3.25;  mine- 
run  at  $2.15  to  $2.35,  and  screenings  at  $1.75  to  $2. 

Retail  prices  are:  Hocking  lump,  $6.50  and 
$6.75;  West  Virginia  splints,  $7.75;  West  Virginia 
mine  run,  the  same;  Pocahontas  lump,  $9.50; 
Pocahontas  mine  run,  $8;  Hocking  lump,  $6.75  a 
ton ;  Hocking  mine  run,  $5.25,  and  Hocking  screen¬ 
ings,  $4. 


MAY  END  BRITISH  STRIKE 


Miners  Said  to  Have  Indicated  Their 
Willingness  to  Arbitrate. 

The  British  coal  strike  completes  its  fifth  week 
with  no  positive  signs  of  an  early  'settlement,  al¬ 
though  an  associated  press  dispatch  from  London, 
yesterday,  says  it  is  reported  that  the  miners  have 
intimated  to  the  government  their  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  arbitration  on  the  wage  question  by  Sir  Arthur 
Duckham  with  the  view  to  immediate  settlement  of 
the  strike. 

Sir  Arthur  was  a  member  of  the  Sankey  Coal 
Commission  and  submitted  a  minority  report  favor¬ 
able  to  the  miners’  claims. 

American  coal  is  beginning  to  move  to  Europe 
and  other  foreign  markets  in  larger  quantities  as  a 
result  of  the  British  tie-up.  When  the  trouble  first 
started  there  were  a  lot  of  inquiries,  but  they  were 
slow  in  developing. into  business.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  orders  began  to  be  placed  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  and  last  week  exports  from  Hampton  Roads 
and  Norfolk  took  quite  a  jump.  This  week  there 
has  been  a  still  further  increase. 

Report  Large  Contracts  Placed  Here. 

Reports  are  being  cabled  over  from  London  as  to 
large  contracts  for  American  coal  being  placed  by 
British  interests  to  take  care  of  their  export  trade, 
and  by  foreign  buyers  who  usually  depend  on  Cardiff 
for  their  coal.  For  instance,  one  cable  states  that  the 
Egyptian  railway  authorities  have  placed  orders  for 
375,000  tons  of  American  coal  for  delivery  during 
the  next  three  months  In  the  same  dispatch  it  was 
stated  that  British  buyers  had  purchased  68,000  tons 
of  coal  in  the  United  States. 

These  reports  cannot  be  confirmed  on  this  side,  and 
opinion  is  divided  as  to  their  reliability.  Consider¬ 
able  American  coal  is  being  shipped  to  Egypt  right 
along  for  railroad  use,  and  it  would  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  the  tonnage  were  increased,  although  some  ex¬ 
porters  who  have  been  figuring  on  Egyptian  busi¬ 
ness  say  they  are  quite  sure  no  new  contracts  have 
been  awarded  as  yet. 

Some  Coal  Going  to  England. 

Most  of  the  business  coming  to  this  country  as  a 
result  of  the  British  labor  troubles  calls  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  to  coaling  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  A  few  car¬ 
goes  have  been  sent  to  South  America,  but  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  not  much  additional  business  has  come 
from  that  part  of  the  world  so  far. 

Some  coal  is  being  shipped  to  England  and  Ireland, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  longshoremen 
and  railroad  men  have  announced  that  they  will  not 
handle  tonnage  imported  for  industrial  purposes. 
They  have  made  an  exception,  however,  in  the  case 
of  fuel  intended  for  public  utilities,  hospitals  and 
household  uses.  Presumably  the  coal  that  is  being 
sent  from  this  country  to  England  is  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  More  inquiries  are  being  received  for  low- 
sulphur  gas  coal  this  week  and  it  is  understood  that 
some  business  has  been  closed. 

A  press  cable  from  London  under  date  of  May  5 
says  that  the  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
informed  that  American  coal  exporters  are  selling  to 
Italian  consumers  at  $10  a  ton  delivered  for  immediate 
shipment  and  prompt  payment  and  $12.75  a  ton  c.  i.  f., 
payment  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  on  condition 
that  the  buyers  contract  for  definite  quantities  for 
one  or  two  years.  It  is  also  stated  that  American 
interests  are  offering  long  term  credits  up  to  five 
years. 


In  Indianapolis  last  Thursday  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  LTnited  Mine  Workers,  reiterated 
his  previous  statement  that  wages  in  the1  organ¬ 
ized  mining  districts  will  not  be  reduced  this 
year.  Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out  that  the  miners 
now  are  working  under  a  scale  of  wages  fixed  by 
the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
and  that  the  agreement  does  not  terminate  until 
March  31,  1922.  He  said  coal  consumers  should 
not  delay  purchase  upon  the  theory  or  with  the 
hope  that  any  reduction  of  wages  will  be  accepted 
by  the  miners. 
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Anthracite  l  ax  Law 

As  Amended,  It  Provides  for  an  Assessment 
Price  of  the  Entire  Hard  Coal 

The  new  Pennsylvania  law  placing  a  tax  of  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  mine  price  of  anthracite 
goes  into  effect  on  July  1  next.  It  applies  to  steam  as 
well  as  domestic  sizes.  A  previous  law,  enacted  in 
1915,  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground, 
as  we  recall  it,  that  it  was  class  legislation  inasmuch 
as  it  applied  only  to  anthracite  and  left  bituminous 
untaxed. 

It  had  been  reported  that  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  get  around  this  decision  by  providing  in  the  new 
law  that  it  applied  to  all  coal  selling  at  $5  per  ton 
or  more  at  tfie  mines.  This  would  exempt  bituminous 
in  normal  times,  and  also  the  anthracite  steam  sizes. 
But  this  provision  is  not  contained  in  the  new  law; 
it  specifically  mentions  anthracite  coal,  makes  no 
reference  to  bituminous  and  makes  no  provision  for 
excluding  the  steam  sizes  from  taxation. 

As  originally  introduced  the  bill  called  for  a  tax 
of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  but  it  was  subsequently 
revised  to  make  the  amount  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.  This  means  12  cents  a  ton  on  coal  selling  for 
$8  at  the  mines,  which  is  approximately  the 
average  price  realized  by  the  companies  on  their 
larger  domestic  sizes  when  the  full  winter  circular 
is  in  effect.  With  pea  coal  selling  around  $6  the 
tax  will  amount  to  nine  cents  a  ton.  On  the  buck¬ 
wheat  sizes  it  will  range  from  about  two  and  one- 
half  to  five  cents  a  ton. 

Text  of  Bill. 

Below  is  the  full  text  of  the  bill,  in  the  amended 
form  in  which  it  was  finally  passed: 

“AN  ACT  imposing  a  State  tax  on  anthracite 
coal,  providing  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
thereof  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
this  act. 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  each  and  every  ton  of 
anthracite  coal  of  the  weight  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  (2,240)  pounds  avoirdupois  mined, 
washed,  screened  or  otherwise  prepared  for  market 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of 
one  and  one-half  per  centum  ( V/2 )  of  the  value 
thereof  when  prepared  for  market,  which  said  tax 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  time  when  said  coal  has 
been  mined,  washed  or  screened  and  is  ready  for 
t  shipment  or  market. 

“Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  individual 
or  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  in  charge  of 
any  mine  or  mines  or  washery  or  operation  to 
assess  the  tax  hereby  imposed  from  time  to  time  as 
the  coal  is  mined,  washed  or  screened  and  is  ready 
for  shipment  or  market,  and  to  ascertain  and  assess 
daily  the  number  of  gross  tons- of  coal  so  mined, 
washed  or  screened  and  to  fix  the  value  thereof. 
The  said  individual,  superintendent  or  other  officer 
in  charge  of  any  such  mine  or  mines,  washery  or 
screening  operation  shall  make  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February,  for  the  calendar  year 
next  preceding,  a  report  in  writing,  under  oath,  to 
the  Auditor  General,  on  forms  prescribed  and  fur¬ 
nished  by  him,  stating  specifically  the  number  of 
gross  tons  of  coal  hereby  made  taxable  and  the 
assessed  value  thereof  during  the  calendar  year 
covered  by  the  report  and  the  amount  of  tax 
assessed  thereon,  provided  that  the  report  made 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  shall  be 
for  the  portion  of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one  remaining  after  this  act  be¬ 
comes  effective. 

“If  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer  or 
either  of  them  is  not  satisfied  with  the  assessment 
and  estimate  of  valuation  so  made  and  returned  as 
aforesaid  they  are  hereby -authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  an  assessment  and  valuation  based  upon 
the  facts  contained  in  the  report  herein  required  or 
upon  any  information  within  their  possession  or  that 
shall  come  into  their  possession  and  to  settle  an  ac- 


Takes  Effect  July  1. 

of  One  anti  One-Half  Per  Cent  on  the  Mine 
Output,  Including  Steam  Sizes. 

count  on  the  assessment  and  valuation  so  made  by 
them  for  the  taxes,  penalties  and  interest  due  the 
Commonwealth  therein,  with  right  to  the  person, 
corporation,  company,  owner  or  operator  dissatisfied 
with  any  settlement  so  made  against  him,  it  or  them 
to  appeal  therefrom  in  the  manner  now  provided 
by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  assess¬ 
ment  and  settlement,  said  officers  may  require  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers  and  reports  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  assess  and  settle 
the  tax. 

“In  the  event  of  the  failure,  neglect  or  refusal  of 
the  individual,  superintendent  or  other  officer  in 
charge  of  any  mine,  mines,  washery  or  screening 
operation  to  make  the  report  and  valuation  to  the 
Auditor  General  as  hereinbefore  provided  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  and  every 
year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  General  to 
estimate  an  assessment  and  valuation  of  the  coal 
prepared  for  market  by  any  person,  firm,  corpora¬ 
tion,  owner  or  operator  as  aforesaid  and  settle  an 
account  for  taxes,  penalty  and  interest  thereon,  from 
which  settlement  there  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal. 

“Every  person,  firm,  corporation  and  every  other 
owner,  operator  or  lessee  of  any  mine,  mines,  wash¬ 
ery  or  screening  operation  from  which  a  report  is 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  amount 
of  the  tax  herein  imposed  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  settlement  of  the  account  by  the  Auditor 
General  and  State  Treasurer,  plus  a  penalty  of  ten 
per  centum  for  every  failure  to  assess  said  tax  and 
to  make  report  as  required  by  this  act.  When  any 
tax  is  settled  it  shall  bear  interest  from  sixty  days 
after  approval  by  the  State  Treasurer  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  centum  per  month  Until  paid. 

“If  any  individual,  superintendent  or  other  officer 
of  any  firm,  corporation,  limited  partnership  or  joint 
stock  association,  or  any  other  owner,  partner  or 
lessee  of  any  mine,  mines,  washery  or  screening  op¬ 
eration  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  the  Auditor 
General  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January 
of  each  and  every  year  with  the  assessment  and 
report  as  aforesaid  as  required  by  law,  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  done,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
any  false  report,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  account¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  to  add  ten  per 
centum  to  said  tax  for  each  and  every  year  for 
which  assessment  and  report  were  not  so  furnished, 
which  percentage  shall  be  settled  and  collected  with 
the  said  tax  in  the  usual  manner  of  settling  accounts 
and  collecting  such  taxes. 

“The  Auditor  General  may,  upon  application  made 
before  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  and  every 
year  and  upon  proper  cause  shown  extend  the  time 
of  filing  returns  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  fifteen 
days  from  the  first  day  of  February  of  the  year  in 
which  the  same  are  required  to  be  filed. 

“If  said  persons  or  officers  or  any  of  them  shall 
intentionally  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false 
assessment  and  report,  or  intentionally  neglect  or 
refuse  to  furnish  the  Auditor  General  with  the 
assessment  and  report  as  required  by  law,  he  or  they 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  ($500)  and  undergo  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year  or  both  or  either  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court. 

“Section  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
independent  of  each  other,  and  if  any  of  its  provis¬ 
ions  shall  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional  the  decision 
of  the  court  shall  not  affect  or  impair  any  of  the 
remaining  provisions  of  this  act  nor  prevent  the 
collection  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  act.  It  is 
hereby,  declared  as  a  legislative  intent  that  this  act 
would  have  been  adopted  had  such  unconstitutional 
provision  not  been  included  therein. 

“Section  4.  This  act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one. 

“Section  5.  The  act  of  June  first,  one  thousand 


nine  hundred  and  fifteen  (Pamphlet  Laws  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one)  entitled  ‘An  act  imposing  a 
State  tax  on  anthracite  coal,  providing  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  said  tax  annually, 
and  dedicating  the  fund  received  from  said  tax 
and  appropriating  fifty  per  centum  of  the  same  to 
the  construction,  maintenance,  improvement  and  re¬ 
pair  of  State  highways,  and  the  remaining  fifty  per 
centum  to  the  several  cities,  boroughs  and  townships 
from  which  the  said  tax  is  derived,  and  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act,’  is  hereby 
repealed  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  also  hereby 
repealed.” 


Unproductive  Railroad  Investments. 

Many  peculiarities  are  of  course  to  be  noted  in 
the  railroad  business.  Their  troubles  are  not  all 
due  to  high  expenses  and  small  earnings ;  many  in¬ 
stances  of  large  expenditures  more  or  less  unpro¬ 
ductive  through  unwise  planning  or  procedure  might 
be  mentioned. 

Conspicuous  among  such  features  stands  the  Plar- 
lem  River  branch  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  sys¬ 
tem.  That  is  a  six-track  line.  Such  a  lay-out  is 
in  itself  extraordinary,  and  in  this  particular  instance 
it  was  very  costly.  Four  tracks  are  perhaps  requi¬ 
site  for  freight  and  through  passenger  traffic,  though 
two  might  have  sufficed,  but  two  additional  tracks 
were  installed  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  build¬ 
ing  up  and  serving  local  passenger  service. 

Yet  despite  the  large  investment  made  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  involving  the  construction  at  small  settlements 
of  at  least  four  stations  that  would  do  credit  in  each 
case  to  a  good-sized  city,  the  management,  never  at 
all  liberal  in  its  dealings  with  the  public,  adopted  the 
policy  of  not  providing  any  more  service  than  the 
actual  current  demand  required,  if  as  much,  with  the 
result  that  the  absence  of  any  attractiveness  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  compared  with  the  competition  of  other  routes 
has  combined  to  reduce  service  to  one  through  train 
a  day  in  each  direction. 

There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  other  such  waste¬ 
ful  examples  or  misconceived  ideas  to  be  found  in 
transportation  circles  in  this  neighborhood,  although 
of  course  there  will  always  be  critics  of  the  cost  of 
the  Pennsylvania  station. 


Coming  Events. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va.,  May  12,  13  and  14  . 

Conference*  of  secretaries  and  executives  of  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at  the 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  15  and  16. 

Annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  May  19 
and  20. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill  May 
24,  25  and  26. 

Annual  convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7  and  8. 

Outing  of  Coal  Club  of  Philadelphia,  June  15. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  22, 
23  and  24. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  at  Grand  Rapids,  July  20, 
21  and  22. 

Meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  at  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Ill., 
July  13  and  14. 


Some  years  ago  the  Prince  Edward  Island  R.  R. 
was  frequently  mentioned  in  railroad  circles  as  an 
anomalous  sort  of  enterprise  because  under  Govern¬ 
ment  management,  and  ownership,  it  did  not  gen¬ 
erally  earn  operating  expenses.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  good  deal  of  a  curiosity,  something  like  a  two- 
headed  calf  or  other  freak  of  nature.  But  with 
the  .growing  influence  of  Government  regulation  and 
management,  roads  that  do  not  earn  operating  ex¬ 
penses  have  become  decidedly  familiar  of  latel 
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Indictments  Against  Association  Officials  Dismissed. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Baker  Cleared  of  Fraud  Charges  by  Federal  Grand  Jury,  Which  Found 
No  Evidence  to  Support  Accusations  Made  by  Riley  and  Others. 


The  indictments  against  Charles  S.  Allen, Lynch,  of  B.  J.  Lynch  &  Co.,  under  the  Elkins 
secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso-  law,  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
ciation  of  New  York,  and  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  merce  Act.  These  two  men  were  the  principal 
counsel  for  the  association,  and  a  prominent  witnesses  against  Mr.  Baker  and  myself,  both 
Washington  lawyer,  charging  them  with  using  before  the  February  grand  jury  which  indicted 
the  mails  to  defraud  the  coal  trade  of  New  us  and  the  April  grand  jury  which  exon- 


York,  were  dismissed  last  Wednesday. 

U.  S.  Attorney  F.  G.  Caffey  requested 
Judge  Hand  to  dismiss  the  indictment.  He 
told  the  court  he  had  resubmitted  the  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  April  grand  jury,  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  the  jurors 
found  there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  reason  for  the  indictment. 

The  indictments  against  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Baker  were  secured  by  Armin  W.  Riley,  when 
he  was  head  of  the  Government  “flying 
squadron.”  The  indictment  charged  that  they 
had  secured  fees  on  the  promise  of  being  able 
to  “fix”  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  upon 
Mr.  Baker’s  statement  that  he  had  a  strong 
influence  with  William  McMurtrie  Speer,  then 
a  Special  U.  S.  Attorney. 

At  the  time  of  the  indictment,  Mr.  Baker 
contended  that  the  fees  paid  him  were  counsel 
fees  for  representing  coal  concerns  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  investigations  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  profiteering.  Mr. 
Allen,  who  had  been  charged  by  Riley  and 
his  aids  with  recommending  Mr.  Baker’s  em¬ 
ployment,  denied  the  allegation,  contending 
that  a  committee  of  the  association  had  recom¬ 
mended  Mr.  Baker  to  the  trade  to  avoid  the 
employment  of  a  score  or  more  attorneys  and 
thus  causing  confusion  in  explanations  of  tech¬ 
nical  violations. 

Before  securing  the  indictment  in  New 
York,  Riley  made  the  fraud  charges  against 
the  association  officials  before  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee,  which  was  holding 
hearings  on  the  Calder  coal  bill. 

Instigated  by  Enemies. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Baker  jointly  contended 
that  the  indictment  by  the  February  grand 
jury  in  New  York  was  instigated  as  a  result 
of  their  efforts  to  prevent  profiteering  in  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  in  the  East,  the  result  of  which 
work,  they  said,  won  them  enemies. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Speer  appeared 
before  the  April  grand  jury  and  told  of  actual 
co-operation  given  him  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Baker.  Riley  had  charged  that  only  “lip  co¬ 
operation”  was  given.  Riley’s  witnesses,  on 
whose  testimony  the  indictment  was  found, 
were  also  recalled  before  the  April  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  a  statement  issued  following 
the  dismissal,  predicted  that  the  work  started 
by  the  association  and  halted  by  the  indict¬ 
ments  would  now  bear  fruit.  The  statement 
says : 

“The  dismissal  of  this  false  indictment  is 
as  gratifying  to  the  coal  trade  as  it  is  to  Mr. 
Baker  and  myself,  who  acted  merely  as  the 
representatives  of  honest  coal  men. 

“The  membership  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  is  made  up  largely  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  bituminous  coal,  and  its  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  through  Mr. 
Speer,  was  mainly  directed  toward  ridding  the 
trade  of  those  concerns  which  took  advantage 
of  the  coal  shortage  last  summer  to  boost 
prices. 

“Mr.  Speer  secured  indictments  against 
William  F.  Coale,  of  Coale  &  Co.,  and  B.  J. 


erated  us. 

“Federal  Judge  Thompson,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  who  was  sitting  in  this  district  when 
the  Coale  and  Lynch  indictments  were  re¬ 
turned,  has  dismissed  the  demurrer  submitted 
by  another  concern  indicted  under  the  Elkins 
act,  the  same  legal  questions  being  involved 
in  all  the  indictments,  and  it  is  now  quite  likely 
that  all  of  these  concerns  will  be  brought  to 
trial.” 

Although  the  indictment  was  dismissed  on 
technical  grounds,  because  through  excess  of 
zeal  or  animosity  a  government  representative 
intruded  into  the  grand  jury  room,  the  rein¬ 
dictment  of  the  parties  referred  to  was  re¬ 
fused  on  the  record  of  facts  as  submitted  to 
the  April  Grand  Jury. 

Allen  to  Sue  Riley  for  $100,000. 

In  a  later  statement,  addressed  to  members 
of  the  association  and  the  trade  generally,  Mr. 
Allen  says : 

“Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
attached  copy  of  order  of  U.  S.  Attorney 
Caffey  (in  whom  is  vested  authority  for  such 
action  and  whose  order  is  final),  directing  a 
dismissal  of  the  indictment  against  Mr.  Gibbs 
L.  Baker  and  me. 

“As  you  may  imagine,  the  handing  down 
of  this  indictment  and  the  delay  which  has 
followed  in  making  a  disposition  of  it,  has  been 
the  most  distressing  experience  I  have  ever 
had,  even  though  I  was  at  all  times  satisfied 
that  the  outcome  could  not  be  other  than  en¬ 
tirely  favorable  to  me. 

“You  will  observe,  from  the  order  of  the 
U.  S.  Attorney,  that  although  there  was  a 
technical  ground  upon  which  the  indictment 
could  have  been  dismissed  (and  of  which  I 
had  been  advised  by  counsel  at  an  early  date), 
I  preferred  to  submit  to  the  delay  entailed  in 
a  resubmission  to  the  Federal  grand  jury,  be¬ 
cause  the  action  which  has  now  been  taken  is 
equivalent  to  a  trial  and  acquittal. 

“It  is  reported  to  me  that  the  U.  S.  Attorney 
has  satisfied  himself  not  only  that  there  was  no 
evidence  presented  to  the  grand  jury  which 
handed  down  the  indictment  sufficient  to  hope 
for  a  conviction,  but  in  reality  that  there  was 
nothing  before  the  grand  jury  or  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  files  to  justify  the  indictment  itself. 

“The  explanation  for  the  bringing  of  the 
indictment  is  that  Mr.  Baker  and  T  had  the 
misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  Armin  W. 
Riley,  who  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  persecu¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  coal  trade  and  that 
Riley  was  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  grand  jury 
and  procure  the  indictment,  using  as  a  basis 
charges  made  by  certain  coal  men  whose  prac¬ 
tices  were  under  scrutiny  by  the  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  represented  by  Mr. 
Speer,  with  whom  we  were  co-operating. 

“The  possibility  of  this  indictment  was  be¬ 
fore  me  during  most  of  the  time  when  I  was 
enRaffe<J  in  the  work  of  co-operating  with  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Speer,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
job  cut  out  for  me  in  my  capacity  as  secretary 
of  this  association  and  that  the  danger  of  per¬ 
sonal  difficulty  should  be  subordinated  to  my 
duty. 


“It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  I  shall 
now  pursue  this  matter  with  a  view  to  punish¬ 
ing  those  who  were  responsible  for  this  trouble 
which  has  been  caused  me.  At  the  moment 
counsel  are  looking  up  the  law  to  see  the  most 
effective  way  to  reach  these  men  on  a  criminal 
charge  of  malicious  prosecution  and  at  the 
same  time  my  counsel  has  prepared  and  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  serve  Riley  with  papers  in  a  civil 
suit  against  him  for  $100,000,  on  the  same 
ground. 

“In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  that  large 
majority  in  the  trade  for  the  hearty  expres¬ 
sions  of  confidence  which  have  come  to  me. 
‘It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,’  and 
one  of  the  results  of  this  otherwise  unfortunate 
happening  has  been  to  show  me  that  most  of 
the  coal  men  are  red  blooded  citizens,  and 
while  a  few  of  the  ‘weaker  sisters’  took  to 
cover  when  trouble  was  impending,  there  is  an 
ample  number  of  the  more  solid  citizens  who 
are  with  me  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  my 
efforts  as  secretary  of  the  association,  in  their 
behalf,  which  will  now  go  forward  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor  in  the  confidence  of  a  full  measure 
of  their  support,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  and  sincerely  appreciative.” 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

D.  J.  McCarthy  of  the  Maxim  Coal  Corporation 
is  in  Pittsburgh  this  week,  looking  over  a  block  of 
coal  that  the  company  has  bought  for  this  market. 

John  and  Austin  Malone,  sons  of  William  Malone, 
are  going  into  the  coal  business  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  father  some  time  ago  sold  out  to  Hamil  &  Luck- 
ern. 

J.  T.  Roberts  took  a  trip  to  northern  New  York 
last  week,  but  found  the  big  paper  mills  inactive  and 
refusing  to  buy  coal,  claiming  that  it  would  be  better 
to  pay  more  than  present  prices  rather  than  to  buy  on 
an  uncertainty. 

The  Government  is  asking  for  bids  to  furnish 
1,200  tons  of  anthracite  for  the  Buffalo  Federal  Build¬ 
ing,  the  opening  day  being  May  10.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  public  coal  contracts  have  been  made  yet,  for  the 
specifications  are  so  arbitrary  that  most  shippers  will 
not  consider  them. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  dock  is  now  active, 
having  loaded  the  steamer  Thos.  Barium  last  week. 
All  water-shipping  companies  are  now  looking  to 
upper-lake  business,  as  there  is  a  good  surplus  of  coal 
in  sight.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  cover  the  small 
upper-lake  ports  early,  for  small  steamers  are  not  to 
be  had. 

The  average  coal  man  maintains  in  these  days  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  going  on  and  tries  to  be 
surprised  because  newspaper  men  come  about,  asking 
for  information.  The  market  is  stuck  on  the  bottom 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Still  a  good  amount  of 
enterprise  will  manage  to  dig  up  something  with  life 
in  it  yet. 

Joseph  S.  Hammond,  who  had  long  held  the  office 
of  secretary  and  other  responsible  positions  in  the 
Widnoon  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  was  its  chief  stock¬ 
holder,  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  April  29  at  the 
age  of  nearly  60  years.  He  had  been  out  of  health 
some  time  and  had  gone  in  search  of  it  when  the  end 
came.  He  was  perhaps  best  known  from  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  for  he  had  for  a  long  time,  previous  to  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  active  business,  been  superintendent  of 
its  Soldier  Run  mine,  head  of  one  of  its  branch 
railroads  and  filling  other  positions  to  which  his  large 
business  capacity  fitted  him.  The  funeral  was  at  his 
old  home  in  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  on  May  4. 


B.  F.  Milliken  &  Son,  of  Eastport,  Me.,  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  for  publication  in  the  local  paper  ex¬ 
plaining  at  some  length  why  anthracite  consumers 
would  do  well  to  buy  next  winter’s  coal  now.  This 
is  something  that  all  retailers  should  do,  in  addition 
to  keeping  the  matter  before  the  public  through  the 
use  of  advertising  space,  circularization,  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  etc.  It  all  helps  to  make  business  better 
and  ward  off  trouble  next  winter. 
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What’s  the  Situation? 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Tells  Result  of  Inquiry  a9  to  Stock  on  Hand — April  1st  Supply  at 

Factories  Far  Below 


The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  just  issued  a 
preliminary  report  dealing  with  stocks  of  coal  on 
hand  April  1  last  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
possession  of  consumers  and  dealers  at  various  dates 
in  the  past  several  years.  This  data  was  compiled 


January  Basis. 

“A  final  estimate  of  the  total  stocks  on  hand  can 
not  be  made  until  more  complete  returns  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  consumers.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
state  that  the  stocks  on  hand  as  of  January  1,  1921, 
were  somewhere  between  42  and  48  million  tons — say 


At  the  beginning  of  1921  consumers’  reserves  were 
comfortably  large.  In  the  three  months  which  fol¬ 
lowed  they  were  heavily  drawn  upon.  The  quantity 
remaining  on  the  first  of  April  was  less  than  the 
abundant  stock  of  early  1919  but  much  greater  than 
the  stock  in  the  period  of  scarcity  of  1920. 

Stocks  by  Types  of  Consumers. 

" Industrial  Consumers. — Of  all  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers  the  general  industrial  group,  exclusive  of  the 
special  classes  of  steel  and  by-product  coke  plants, 
furnish  the  best  index  to  changes  in  stocks.  They 
are  therefore  made  the  subject  of  special  analysis 
in  the  four  accompanying  diagrams. 

“In  Figure  I  the  heavy  black  line  traces  the  course 
of  stocks  at  a  group  of  2,209  identical  industrial 
plants.  The  line  represents  actual  tons  on  hand,  so 
that  the  question  of  a  change  in  the  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion  is  not  involved.  The  coal  history  of  the  past 
28  months  may  be  read  in  it.  It  shows  the  decline 
in  reserves  in  1919,  as  consumers  unwisely  burned 
up  their  stocks,  and  the  final  depressing  effect  of 
the  6-weeks  minters’  strike  of  November  1,  1919,  and 
the  outlaw  switchmen’s  strike  of  April  1,  1920. 

“It  shows  the  period  of  recovery  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  latter  half  of  1920.  It  reveals 
clearly  that  the  market  for  soft  coal  did  not  break 
until  stocks  had  been  built  up  to  a  figure  far  short 
indeed  of  that  in  January,  1919,  but  slightly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  April  1,  1919.  Finally  it  shows  also  the 
downward  movement  which  set  in  with  the  coming  of 
the  business  depression.  It  is  essential  to  remember 
that  the  downward  course  of  stocks  did  not  cease 
with  April  1,  when  the  curve  ends;  in  the  month 
that  has  elapsed  since  then  further  drafts  upon  stocks 
have  been  made  and  were  it  possible  to  project  the 
curve  to  May  1,  its  descent  would  be  prolonged,  per¬ 
haps  even  steepened. 

“As  a  standard  by  which  to  gage  the  stocks  on 


Industrial  consumers  — ^  Retail  bituminous . 

By-product  oolce  plants -  Retail  anthracite  — *-i — ' — ' — 

Coal  gas  plants -  Producers  anthracite - - - • - 

FIGURE  I.  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  TONNAGE  OF  COAL  IN  STORAGE, 
JANUARY  1,  1919,  TO  APRIL  1,  1921. 


Lines  in  diagram  show  tons  on  hand  at  selected  lists  of  establishments 
on  dates  mentioned.  The  lists  are  incomplete  but  as  the  same  establish¬ 
ments  are  included  for  the  several  dates  the  figures  are  comparable. 


from  the  answers .  received  to  questionnaires  which 
were  mailed  March  31,  and  the  charts  reproduced 
herewith  were  prepared  in  connection  therewith.  In 
commenting  on  the  results  of  its  investigations  as 
they  relate  to  bituminous  coal  the  Survey  says : 

“At  first  thought  the  profound  slump  in  produc¬ 
tion  might  give  ground  for  alarm  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  next  winter’s  supply  of  coal.  Before,  however, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  slump  in  output  foretells  a 
shortage  of  coal,  two  other  facts  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

“The  first  fact  is  that  the  slump  was  preceded  by 
several  months  of  heavy  production,  which  brought 
the  total  output  in  1920  up  to  556,000,000  tons,  ex¬ 
ceeding  even  the  war  year,  1917,  and  approaching  the 
record  production  of  1918—579,000,000  tons.  Not  all 
of  this  large  output  was  consumed  or  exported.  Some 
millions  of  tons  of  it  were  added  to  consumers’  stocks, 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  these  stocks  would 
be  drawn  upon  during  the  late  winter. 

“The  second  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
slump  in  output  was  accompanied  by  a  great  cut 
in  consumption.  While  complete  data  on  current  con¬ 
sumption  are  lacking,  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
show  that  the  combined  domestic  consumption  and 
exports,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1921  were  20 
per  cent  less  than  during  the  first  quarter  of  1920. 
Comparing  the  month  of  March,  1921,  with  March, 
1920,  the  decrease  was  about  30  per  cent. 

“Piecing  together  the  available  facts  concerning 
production,  consumption,  and  stocks,  it  appears  that 
the  output  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1921 
was  100,000,000  tons;  that  consumption  and  exports 
were  in  round  numbers  108,000,000  tons,  and  that 
the  deficit  between  production  and  consumption  was 
made  up  by  a  draft  upon  consumers’  stocks  of  about 
8,000,000  tons. 

“Moreover,  this  draft  upon  stocks  did  not  end 
with  March  31.  Although  the  returns  for  the  week¬ 
ended  April  23  show  an  increase  in  production  (6,- 
829,000  tons  as  against  6,457,000  in  the  last  week  of 
March),  the  total  output  for  April  will  fall  short  of 
the  total  consumption.  Six  million  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  tons  a  week  is  not  enough 
to  meet  our  current  requirements,  even  in  the  present 
atmosphere  of  business  depression. 


45  million,  and  that  on  April  1  they  had  fallen  to 
somewhere  between  34  and  39  million — say  37  million. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  stocks  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  in  the  past. 

Estimated  Stocks  of  Bituminous,  (a) 

’  Net  tons 

October  1,  1916  .  27,000,000 

October  1,  1917  .  28,100,000 

July  15,  1918  .  39,700,000 

October  1,  1918  . .  59,000,000 

Day  of  the  Armistice  .  63,000,000 

January  1,  1919  .  57,900,000 

April  1,  1919  .  40,400,000 

March  1,  1920  . 

June  1,  1920  .  20,000,000 

(a)  Coal  in  transit  not  included. 


April  1  we  now  have  two  very  significant  past  ob¬ 
servations.  On  April  1,  1919,  stocks  were  generally 
large,  perhaps  larger  than  was  necessary.  On  June 
1,  1920,  they  were  altogether  too  low,  to  judge  by 
the  anxiety  to  build  them  up  again  manifested  by 
consumers. 

“By-product  and  Steel  Plants.  The  trend  of  stocks 
at  by-product  coke  ovens  and  steel  plants  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  course  of  industrial  stocks  generally,  (Fig¬ 
ure  I.) 

“Public  Utilities.  Unlike  the  industrial  consumers, 
the  public  utilities  seem  to  have  built  up  their  re¬ 
serves  during  the  three  months  from  January  to 
March,  and  to  be  at  present  well  supplied  with  coal. 

“Retail  Yards.  Stocks  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
yards  of  retail  coal  merchants  were  greater  on  April 
1,  1921,  than  on  the  corresponding  date  two  years 
before,  and  very  much  greater  than  last  year. 

“Railroad  Fuel.  Like  the  majority  of  other  con- 


Soft  coal  at  industrial  plants  other  than  steel  and  by-product  Industrial 
consumers  as  a  class  drew  heavily  on  their  reserves  in  the  last  quarter  o 
the  coal  year  except  in  four  States.  Of  the  four  exceptions,  three  ar® 
industrially  unimportant  States,  and  one — West  Virginia  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  mining  region. 
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sumers,  the  railroads  are  much  better  stocked  with 
coal  than  they  were  in  1920,  but  have  no  such  reserve 
as  they  carried  in  1918  and  early  1919. 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Transit. 

Lake  Docks.  According  to  the  Northwestern 
Dock  Operators’  Association,  the  carry-over  at  the 
beginning  of  the  past  four  seasons  has  been : 


Net  tons 

April  1,  1917  .  572,687 

April  1,  1918  .  1,031,978 

April  1,  1919  .  3,374,503 

April  1,  1920  .  860,521 


chants  appear  to  have  as  much  or  more  anthracite  on 
hand  as  at  any  time  in  the  past  two  years.  Reports 
received  from  813  representative  dealers  in  anthracite 
in  the  24  States  where  Pennsylvania  anthracite  is 
sold  in  significant  amounts  showed  the  following 
quantities  on  hand. 

Net  tons 


January  1,  1919  .  980,000 

April  1,  1919  . 865,000 

March  1,  1920  .  843,000 

June  1,  1920  .  623,000 

January  1,  1921 .  874,000 

April  1,  1921  .  1,323,000 


ANTHRACITE  MOVING  WELL. 


Expectation  of  Lower  Freight  Rates  Has 
Some  Effect  on  Demand,  However. 

A  statement  given  out  for  publication  this  week 
by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  says : 

"While  complete  figures  have  not  been  compiled, 
early  returns  for  April  indicate  that  the  shipments 
of  anthracite  have  been  substantially  in  excess  of 
those  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  wheo 
the  switchmen’s  strike  interfered  with  traffic.  In 
April,  1920,  shipments  aggregated  a  little  more  than 
4,800,000  gross  tons. 

“The  indicated  shipments  for  April,  1921,  bear  out 
the  information  issued  by  this  Bureau  that  supplies 
of  anthracite  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
domestic  consumers,  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  sufficient  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunity 
to  buy  .  next  winter’s  coal  early.  It  is  a  fact  that 
at  no  time  within  the  last  four  years  have  the  mines 
been  in  better  shape  to  produce  to  capacity  than  they 
are  at  this  time,  and  capacity  production  will  nat¬ 
urally  follow  if  the  demand  comes. 

“Information  from  widespread  points  indicates  that 
the  demand  for  egg  coal  has  been  strong,  and  from 
this  it  may  be  gathered  that  householders  having 
heating  plants  using  that  size  are  buying  next  winter’s 
coal  now.  Just  at  present,  stove  and  nut  sizes  do  not 
seem  to  be  moving  as  rapidly  in  comparison,  indi¬ 
cating  that  many  buyers  who  depend  upon  those  sizes 
for  winter  heating  have  not  been  purchasing  freely. 

It  is  a  fact,  reported  from  the  localities  affected 
that  towns  in  New  England  and  in  Canada,  which 
sent  out  hurry  calls  for  fuel  last  autumn,  are  in¬ 
different  to  purchasing  this  spring,  although  retailers’ 
yards  are  well  stocked.  Various  explanations  for 
this  condition  are  offered,  two  of  the  most  usual 
being  that  a  decrease  in  freight  rates  on  coal  is 
expected  and  that  industrial  depression  makes  people 
hesitate  to  buy  in  advance. 


FIGURE  III.  HOW  PRESENT  STOCKS  COMPARE  WITH  THOSE 


AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Changes  in  tons  of  soft  coal  on  hand  at  group  of  identical  industrial 
plants  (excluding  steel  and  by-product)  from  April  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1921. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  accumulation  of  coal  prior  to  the  Armistice, 
stocks  on  April  1,  1919,  were  admittedly  high.  On  the  corresponding  date 
this  year  they  were  very  generally  lower. 


“Complete  returns  concerning  the  carry-over  on 
April  1,  1921,  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  total  is 
thought  to  be  at  least  2,250,000  tons. 

“Coal  at  Tidewater.  How  the  tonnage  has  fluc¬ 
tuated  in  the  past  two  years  is  suggested  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  statement  of  the  quantity  on  hand  at  two 
of  the  three  piers  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  country’s 
leading  port  of  export.  As  in  other  instances  in  this 
report,  the  figures  are  samples  only. 

Net  tons 


January  1,  1919  . 

April  1,  1919  . 

March  1,  1920  . 

June  1,  1920  . 

January  1,  1921  . 

April  1,  1921  . 

“Retailers’  stocks  of  anthracite. 


.  138,000 

.  198,000 

.  138,000 

.  234,000 

.  199,000 

.  296,000 

Retail  coal  mer- 


“If  the  situation  of  these  dealers  is  typical  of  the 
trade  in  general,  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent  in  the  stocks  in  retailers’  yards  from 
January  1  to  April  1.  The  increase  was  general 
throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  and  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  west  as 
Indiana  and  Michigan.” 

— From  Fairmont  West  Virginian. 


A  number  of  devices  for  coaling  ships  at  sea  have 
been  invented,  but  have  never  been  much  of  a  suc¬ 
cess  either  for  naval  or  commercial  purposes.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  oil  can  be  successfully  supplied 
to  ships  at  sea,  even  in  rough  weather,  and  the 
Government  tanker  Pecos  recently  launched  at  the 
Charlestown  navy  yard  is  equipped  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus. 


FIGURE  IV.  HOW  PRESENT  STOCKS  COMPARE  WITH  THOSE 
OF  A  YEAR  AGO. 


Changes  between  June  1,  1920,  and  April  1,  1921,  in  tons  of  soft  coal 
on  hand  at  same  group  of  industrial  plants  shown  in  Figure  III. 

The  low  state  of  stocks  in  eastern  half  of  the  country  and  in  the  territory 
supplied  by  the  docks,  reported  on  June  1,  1920,  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  high  prices  of  last  year.  In  the  territory  then  experiencing  scarcity, 
stocks  are  at  present  much  larger. 


*  “  '  x  dives  JLHeCt 


“Whatever  the  outlook  may  be  for  a  readjustment 
of  freight  rates,  it  is  certain  that  legislation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  frequently  moves  very  slowly,  while  in  the 
meantime  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  has  passed  the 
anthracite  tax,  which  will  go  into  effect  July  1  and 

/iwuT11  add  t0  the  cost  of  the  domestic  output 
While  temporary  industrial  depression  may  have 
restricted  buying  power  in  many  cases,  it  is  still 
good  policy  to  purchase  at  least  part  of  the  winter’s 
supply  in  advance.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  Canada  and  New  England,  which  would 
naturally  suffer  the  most  if  severe  weather  should 
hamper  transportation  next  fall  and  winter. 

Ht  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often  that,  barring 
unforeseen  circumstances,  there  will  be  no  anthracite 
shortage  this  year,  provided  buying  takes  its  cus¬ 
tomary  course.  For  many  years  preceding  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  shortage  of 
anthracite  known,  and  the  reason  was  that  people 
wherever  able,  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  their 
winter  supply  in.  the  spring  and  early  summer.  If 
the  same  course  is  followed  this  year  the  same  effect 
will  follow,  plenty  of  coal  for  everybody  and  no 
chance  for  a  runaway  market,” 


Retailers  Object  to  Rate  Cut. 

. The  Missouri  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  written  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  protesting  against  a  reduction  in  railroad 
freight  rates  on  coal  from  Illinois  mines  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles  of  East  St.  Louis,  requested  in  a 
petition  filed  by  an  attorney  representing  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Co.,  and  two  mines  producing  coal 
handled  by  that  company. 

The  i etailers . object  to  a  reduction  on  the  ground 
that  the  coal  mined  within  the  25  mile  radius  is  con¬ 
sumed  almost  entirely  by  the  railroads  in  the  Winter. 
The  general  public  would  not  benefit,  according  to 
the  association,  and  the  present  state  of  competition 
existing  between  mines  within  the  25  miles  radius  and 
those  outside  the  radius  would  be  destroyed.  All 
mines  within  75  miles  now  have  a  flat  rate  of  $1  29l/2 
to  St.  Louis  and  $1,01  %  to  East  St.  Louis. 
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Senator  Elkins  Warns  of  Coal  Shortage. 

Says  Failure  of  Bituminous  Consumers  to  Begin  Stocking  Up  Against  Next  Winter’s 
Requirements  Is  Bound  to  Lead  to  Serious  Trouble  Later  On. 


Senator  Elkins  of  West  Virginia  has  joined  with 
other  men  who  are  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
in  warning  the  public  of  the  dangers  involved  in  post¬ 
poning  the  purchase  of  next  Winter’s  coal.  One  of 
the  grave  problems  facing  the  Government  at  this 
time,  said  the  Senator  in  Washington  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  is  how  to  break  the  “buyer’s  strike”  against  the 
bituminous  industry.  He  pointed  out  that  despite 
the  fact  that  soft  coal  prices  ha.  i  reached  rock  bot¬ 
tom  levels,  consumers  are  not  stocking  up  to  any 
great  extent  against  future  requirement,  the  result 
being,  he  said,  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  last  year’s 

J  runaway  market  later  in  the  season. 

The  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government,  Senator  Elkins  asserted,  were  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  over  the  existing  situation  which,  he 
added,  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  Cabinet 
meetings  and  is  now  before  Congress. 

“The  reason  for  official  concern  over  the  condition 
of  the  coal  industry,”  added  the  Senator,  immediately 
and  primarily  connects  itself  with  three  factors, 
namely : 

“1.  Upward  of  200,000  miners  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  their  dependents  in  distress. 

“2.  Certainty  that  unless  the  public  soon  starts  lay¬ 
ing  in  its  supply,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  ye?-. 
Fall  and  Winter  will  find  it  with  empty  coal  bins. 

“3.  Sudden  restoration  of  a  market  and  an  attempt 
to  crowd  «the  hauling  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  coal 
in  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  will  place  upon  the 
railroads  a  burden  which  they  are'  admittedly  unable 
to  adequately  discharge.  That  will  simply  mean  a 
repetition  of  the  so-called  ‘coal  famine,’  of  last  year, 
which  was  per  se  a  car  famine. 

Situation  Demands  Prompt  Action. 

“It  is  proposed  in  bills  before  Congress  to  induce 
the  public  to  lay  in  its  fuel  supply  in  ample  season 
by  authorizing  and  directing  a  reduction  of  seasonal 
freight  rates  on  coal.  That  idea  put  into  practice 
might  prove  effective.  If  it  should,  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  meet  the  present  critical  situation  with  the  desired 
promptness.  That  help  would  be  likely  to  come 
rather  late. 

“Under  existing  freight  rates  and  scales  of  miners’ 
wages,  the  prices 'for  soft  coal  are  as  low  now  as  they 
are  likely  to  be.  They  are  less  than  those  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  fuel  administration,  which  allowed, 
according  to  Dr.  Garfield,  an  average  profit  of  46 
cents  the  ton.  Since  then,  during  1920,  the  miners 
secured  an  increase  in  two  instalments  of  47  per  cent, 
which  increase  was  written  into  the  present  wage 
scale  under  Government  supervision,  and  which  scale 
has  until  April,  1922,  to  run.  It  is,  therefore,  useless 
to  hope  for  a  reduction  in  wages  as  an  aid  to  lower 
soft  coal  prices  this  year.  Wages  and  freight  rates 
are  the  main  supports  of  the  present  market  prices. 

“The  point  is  that,  if  the  consumers  of  bituminous 
coal  are  withholding  orders  and  contracts,  expecting 
any  substantial  reductions  in  prices  anyway  soon,  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  true  conditions.  They  are  taking 
a  risk  that  they  can  ill  afford  to  take. 

“Since  1914  the  soft  coal  industry  has  had  to 
sustain  six  successive  increases  in  wages.  These  in¬ 
creases  have  added,  it  is  estimated,  $1.70  to  the  cost 
of  each  ton.  On  a  yearly  production  of  550,000,000 
tons  this  would  represent  an  increase  of  $935,000,000  in 
wages  alone  over  what  it  cost  to  produce  soft  coal 
before  the  war. 

“Freight  rates  have  approximately  doubled  since 
1914.  Where  the  average  freight  rate  was  about 
$1.50  a  ton  in  pre-war  days,  the  average  rate  now, 
so  far,  is  about  $3  a  ton.  For  long  distances  from 
the  mines  the  freight  rates  run  much  higher  than  $3 
a  ton.  » 

“The  increase  of  $1.50,  applied  to  a  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  of  550,000,000  tons,  represents  an  advance  in  the 
cost  of  soft  coal  to  the  consumers  and  the  country 
over,  on  account  of  freight  rate  charges,  of  $825,000,- 
000. 

No  Hope  of  Lower  Prices  Soon. 

“Taken  together,  advances  in  wage  scales  and  in 
freight  rates  since  1914,  it  is  estimated,  have  added 
$1,750,000,000  to  the  yearly  coal  bill  of  the  nation. 


“The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
are  that  (1)  the  wage  scale  stands  until  April,  1922, 
a  scale  written  under  Government  supervision,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  not  by  Government  direction ;  (2)  that  any  re¬ 
duction  in  freight  rates  on  coal  is  likely,  if  it  comes 
and  when  it  comes,  to  be  too  late  to  correct  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  before  the  damage  has  been  done ;  and, 
(3)  that  the  grave  concern  fek  oy  the  officials  of  the 
Government  over  coaling  the  country  for  next  Fall 
and  Winter  is  abundantly  justified. 

“The  public’s  interest  and  concern  in  this  matter 
are  second  to  no  other.  What  the  public  needs  is  to 
clearly  understand  that  by  holding  off  it  is  assuming 
too  great  a  risk  on  its  own  account ;  is  unwittingly 
contributing  to  the  vexations  and  burdens  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  already  weighted  down  with  vexations  and 
troubles ;  is  keeping  many  thousands  of  miners  idle 
and  causing  distress  to  the  dependents  of  these  men ; 
and  doing  that  which  it  does  not  at  heart  want  to  do 
— helping  to  retard  the  rebirth  of  prosperity,  confi¬ 
dence  and  optimism  in  our  industrial  and  economic 
life. 

“The  public’s  duty  to  the  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  duty  to  its  own  best  interests,  is  to  lend  a 
hand  and  co-operate.” 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

Webb  Miller  of  the  Miller  C.  &  C.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  in  Chicago  recently. 

J.  K.  Dering,  head  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co., 
returned  from  Mexico  last  week. 

On  May  1,  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  moved  to  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Fisher  Building. 

W.  J.  Spencer,  connected  with  the  Monmouth  Coal 
Co.,  Canton,  O.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

J.  Waffle,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau  of 
Indiana,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  a  week  ago. 

G.  W.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  is  in  Philadelphia  on  business  this  week. 

G.  V.  Handy,  coal  man  from  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was 
in  the  Chicago  market  a  few  days  last  week. 

The  Consumers  Co.  held  a  dinner  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel  for  their  sales  organization  last  Monday. 

Peter.  Beck,  manager  of  the  Beck  Coal  &  Lumber 
Co.,  Harvey,  Ill.,  visited  Chicago  last  Monday. 

J.  A.  Fenlon,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau, 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  Friday  of  last  week 

P.  H.  Greenlaw,  secretary  of  the  5th  and  9th  Dis¬ 
trict  Coal  Bureau,  visited  Chicago  the  latter  part  of 
last  week. 

F.  S.  Peabody  and  S.  Peabody  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  spent  several  days  of  this  week  in  the  Spring- 
field  coal  fields. 

A.  R.  Odell  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.,  returned 
to  Chicago  this  week  after  an  extended  trip  through 
the  Northwest. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Kellogg,  Idaho,  and  M.  F.  Derby  of 
Burlington,  la.,  retail  coal  dealers,  stopped  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel  last  week. 

The  President  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  Rice  Miller  of  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  was  in  Chica¬ 
go  the  early  part  of  this  week. 

Ehrlich  Pierce  Coal  Co.  has  moved  its  offices  from 
the  Fisher  Building  to  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Web¬ 
ster  Building,  32 7  S.  La  Salle  Street. 

W.  C.  Schroeder  is  the  newly  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.  and  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  417  S.  Dearborn  Street. 

Thomas  Horn,  general  superintendent  of  the  West 
Frankfort  mines  operated  by  Harris-Dillivo-Diamond 
Co.,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

R.  A.  McClevey,  of  the  Martin-Howe  Coal  Co., 
McCormick  Building,  has  been  visiting  the  Pike 
County  mines  operated  by  his  concern,  this  week. 

The  Sangamon  County  Mining  Co.,  Marquette 
Building,  has  secured  the  services  of  Arthur  Soutter, 
formerly  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  wholesale 
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department  of  Marshall "  Field  &  Co.  Mr.  Soutter 
will  work  as  direct  assistant  to  W.  A.  Brewerton, 
head  of  the  firm. 

Mathis  Bros,  of  Lyndon,  Ill.,  have  been  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Dealers  Assn.,  according  to  I.  L.  Runyon,  secre¬ 
tary. 

A.  F.  Stevens,  independent  coal  dealer  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  Ill.,  called  at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Illinois 
&  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association  last 
week. 

Keystone  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  has  taken 
over  the  Perry  County  mines  of  the  Victory  Collieries 
Co.  The' arrangement  is  for  one  year  only,  the  fu¬ 
ture  being  optional. 

Unconfirmed  reports  were  received  in  Chicago  this 
week  of  a  miners’  strike  in  the  Clinton  field,  In¬ 
diana.  The  trouble  is  said  to  be  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  powder. 

Mr.  Rosengrant,  head  of  the  Rosengrant  Coal  Co., 
1432  McCormick  Bldg.,  was  in  Indianapolis  this  week 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association. 

Gruchow-McCabe  Coal  Co.  has  succeeded  Robert 

H.  Gruchow  Coal  Co.  R.  H.  Gruchow  is  president 
of  the  new  organization  and  J.  N.  McCabe  is  vice- 
president,  B.  M.  Johnson  is  secretary. 

The  Rend  Mining  Co.,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  re¬ 
ceived  papers  of  incorporation  on  April  19,  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Bradford,  Francis  L.  Harris,  and  Frank 
Partridge. 

Steamers  A.  C.  Cornelius  and  Amazon,  both  from 
Buffalo,  arrived  at  South  Chicago  this  week  with 
cargoes  of  anthracite.  Steamers  Australia  from  Erie 
and  Uranus  of  Buffalo  docked  at  Chicago  with  car¬ 
goes  of  coal. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  effective  May  1,  took  over 
the  entire  16th  floor  of  the  McCormick  for  their  of¬ 
fices.  The  firm  also  has  other  offices  scattered  over 
the  building,  but  heretofore  only  occupied  about  half 
of  the  16th  floor. 

Hamilton  C.  &  C.  Co.,  formerly  located  on  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  Fisher  Building,  has  moved  to 
the  twentieth  floor,  Room  2013.  A.  W.  Hamilton, 
owner  of  the  company,  was  formerly  sales  manager 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

I.  L.  Runyon,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  left  Wednesday 
night  for  Indianapolis  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Ass’n  held  May  4, 
5  and  6  in  that  city.  As  usual  there  was  a  fair 
sized  delegation  from  Chicago  attending  this  meeting. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  dis¬ 
tributing  and  consuming  center,  it  is  the  aim  of 
Saward’s  Journal  to  render  the  best  possible  service 
to  our  readers  in  that  territory  and  with  that  idea 
in  view  would  state  that  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
any  announcement  which  they  would  like  to  make 
through  this  column  we  shall  be  glad  to  accommodate 
them  if  they  will  communicate  with  our  Western 
Representative  John  H.  Symthe,  312  South  Clark 
street  or  telephone  Wabash  860. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Association 
held  their  regular  meeting  following  a  luncheon  at 
the  City  Club,  last  Tuesday.  Report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  draft  recommendations  to  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  read. 
The  recommendations  were  approved  almost  without 
changes  and  will  be  passed  on  to  the  executives  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association.  The  fea¬ 
ture  of  serving  a  luncheon  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  evidently  appealed  to  the  members,  for  a 
large  turnout  was  on  hand  for  the  event. 


Garfield  &  Proctor  Drop  D.  &r  H.  Agency. 

Boston,  May  5. — A  surprise  to  the  New  England 
coal  trade  came  in  the  form  of  an  announcement  that 
the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  had  severed  the 
agency  arrangement  with  the  Delaware  &  Fludson 
Co.,  with  which  they  had  been  associated  for  some 
forty  years. 

During  this  time  the  G.  &  P.  interests  handled  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  the  “D.  &  H.  Lackawanna  Coal,”  and 
the  conscientious  service  they  have  always  given  the 
large  territory  they  have  so  efficiently  served  in  the. 
past  will  be  kept  in  mind  by  their  many  customers. 
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PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

The  Seaboard  Fuel  Co.  have  taken  new  offices  at 
1610  Spruce  St.,  where  they  are  now  very  pleas¬ 
antly  located. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Montgomery  County 
have  awarded  to  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  the  contract 
for  supplying  650  tons  of  pea  coal  to  the  County 
Home. 

Recent  charters  on  bituminous  coal  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Italy  have  been  posted  at  $5.75,  which  is 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  high  rates  ruling  only  a 
few  months  or  so  ago. 

Harry  Magee,  of  Magee  Bros.,  Ontario  and  C 
Streets,  has  promised  himself  to  get  out  in  the  open 
this  summer  and  in  furtherance  of  this  object  has 
recently  purchased  a  new  touring  car. 

Another  coal  man  to  try  his  skill  with  the  wily 
trout  recently  was  W.  N.  Campbell,  of  Campbell, 
Peacock  &  Kinzer,  Inc.  Mr.  Campbell  spent  a  few 
days  in  central  Pennsylvania  and  reports  the  fishing 
good,  indeed. 

The  main  office  here  of  C.  H.  Loughbridge  advises 
the  appointment  of  Albert  J.  Riker  as  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  concern  at  2046  and  2047 
Whitehall  Building.  Mr.  Riker  was  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  sales  for  the  Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc. 

The  Coal  Club  has  given  early  notice  of  their 
first  outdoor  outing,  which  will  be  on  June  15.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  perfected  to  hold  the  biggest 
time  ever  at  the  historic  Three  Tuns  Inn  on 
the  Bethlehem  Pike,  and  already  coal  men  generally 
are  planning  to  be  on  hand. 

In  order  that  he  may  keep  in  closer  touch  with  his 
rapidly  growing  retail  trade,  W.  B.  Lloyd,  of  W.  B. 
Lloyd  &  Co.,  10th  street  &  Rising  Sun  avenue,  has 
bought  an  automobile  of  the  roadster  type  and  has 
already  accomplished  so  much  with  it  that  he  won¬ 
ders  how  he  ever  got  along  without  it. 

There  may  be  taller  fellows  than  Joseph  Mills, 
chief  clerk  for  Alex.  Magee,  Nicetown,  but  no  one 
in  the  parade  of  the  Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon  parade 
in  Atlantic  City  last  week  had  anything  on  him  in 
enjoying  the  convention  of  that  growing  Masonic 
organization,  which  was  held  at  the  city-by-the-sea. 

Bids  for  school  coal  opened  on  the  4th  inst.,  cre¬ 
ated  much  interest  in  the  local  retail  trade.  As  has 
been  the  case  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  was  awarded  direct  to  one  of 
the  producing  companies,  the  delivery  of  the  fuel 
being  effected  by  the  school  authorities  through  the 
retail  dealers. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building,  removed  on  the  first  of 
the  month  from  his  Germantown  home  to  his  farm 
in  Montgomery  County,  just  outside  the  city  limits: 
Mr.  Cortright  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  beauty 
of  his  new  home,  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  that 
vicinity,  having  an  area  of  80  acres. 

A  notable  wedding  in  the  Philadelphia  suburban 
section  recently  was  that  of  Miss  Emelyn  S.  Shipley, 
of  Pennlyn,  and  Ralph  R.  Herrick.  Miss  Shipley  is 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Cresson  Shipley,  who  oper¬ 
ates  extensive  retail  coal  yards  in  Germantown.  The 
wedding  was  solemnized  on  the  30th  ult.  in  St. 
Thomas’  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Whitemarsh. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  of  North  Philadelphia 
recently  organized  the  North  Philadelphia  Retail 
Coal  Men’s  Association.  They  hold  weekly  luncheons 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Mosebach  Casino,  2nd  and 
Girard  Avenues,  and  after  a  month’s  trial  of  the 
plan,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  weekly  social 
gathering  is  of  much  interest  in  bringing  the  dealers 
in  closer  relation. 

The  awards  for  furnishing  fuel  to  the  city  pumping 
stations  were  recently  made  and  the  bulk  of  the 
tonnage  was  awarded  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
C.  &  I.  Co.,  on  anthracite  barley,  approximately 
300,000  tons.  The  city  stations  are  gradually  giving 
up  the  use  of  bituminous,  as  with  the  installation  of 
a  new  type  of  stoker  it  is  planned  to  use  the  small 
anthracite  sizes  entirely  in  the  near  future. 

Once  more  the  co-operative  coal  companies  are  with 
us.  The  latest  is  a  so-called  mining  proposition  in 
the  anthracite  region,  with  which  the  retail  men  are 


invited  to  join  in  stock  ownership  and  thereby  be 
assured  of  a  coal  supply  in  proportion  to  their  hold¬ 
ings  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  benefits  of  all  the 
in-between  profits.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  open 
season  for  such  projects,  as  only  recently  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  invited  to  join  in  buying  the  stock  of  a 
washery  project  and  thus  buy  their  coal  sans  both 
operators’  and  dealers’  profits. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  at  which  Francis  A.  Lewis,  formerly  Fuel 
Administrator  during  the  war,  was  expected  to  be 
present,  a  letter  expressing  his  regrets  was  received 
and  in  it  he  also  took  opportunity  to  warn  the 
consumers  of  the  city  that  his  experience  dictated  the 
wisdom  of  every  one  taking  in  as  much  coal  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  summer  season.  He  particularly 
stressed  the  fact  that  for  the  consumer  to  delay 
meant  only  increased  cost  of  fuel.  The  statement  has 
created  quite  a  strong  impression  among  the  con¬ 
sumers,  coming  from  one  entirely  unbiased  in  his 
opinion,  being  in  no  way  connected  with  the  trade. 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL  ON  SALE 


Valuable  Handbook  of  the  Coal  Trade  Is 
Now  Off  the  Press. 

From  Fairmont  West  Virginian. 

Copies  of  Saward’s  Annual,  a  standard  statistical 
review  of  the  coal  trade,  compiled  by  Frederick  W. 
Saward,  New  York  city,  editor  and  owner  of 
Saward’s  Journal,  a  coal  trade  publication,  are  off 
the  press  and  are  now  being  distributed. 

The  annual  this  year  appears  to  be  better  than 
ever.  There  are  256  pages  in  the  book  and  many 
valuable  reviews,  statistics  and  information  are  con¬ 
tained  therein,  which  are  invaluable  to  the  coal 
tradesmen.  A  coal  office  can  hardly  afford  to  be 
without  such  a  storehouse  of  information,  which  is 
well  written  and  presented  in  the  most  concise  man¬ 
ner  possible,  catering  to  the  busy  people,  which  it 
reaches. 

Among  the  contents  are  the  following:  Review'  of 
the  year,  old  Philadelphia  prices,  coal  production  in 
the  United  States,  award  of  the  bituminous  wage 
commission,  president’s  order  lifting  the  lid  on  prices, 
bituminous,  interstate  wage  contract,  loading  table  of 
weights  and  measures,  regional  variations  in  annua! 
snowfall,  a  general  review  of  the  various  coal  fields  in 
the  United  States,  by  product  coke  production  of 
the  United  States,  old  Boston  prices,  coal  dumping 
at  the  lakes,  coal  production  by  states,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  production,  tide-water  bituminous  shipments, 
old  time  miners’  wages,  bituminous  coal  shipped  by 
railroads  and  waterways  in  the  United  States,  coal 
freight  rates,  pool  classifications,  export  data  of  coal 
and  coke  in  detail  and  many  other  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  trade. 

The  annual  number  sells  for  $2.50  and  may  be 
ordered  through  Saward’s  Journal,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York  city. 


M.  O.  I.  Retail  Convention. 

Three  speakers  have  been  obtained  by  Secretary 

B.  F.  Nigh,  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association  to  address  the  annual  Summer  meeting  of 
the  association,  June  15-17,  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio. 
Speakers  obtained  thus  far  are  Tom  L.  Lewis,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators’  Association; 

C.  E.  Maurer,  Cleveland,  president  of  the  Glen’s  Run 
Coal  Co.,  and  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  of 
Scranton,  Pa. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  will  be  an 
exhibit  by  the  Hudson  company  of  a  $25,000  model 
of  its  Loree  breaker.  The  method  of  producing 
anthracite  will  be  explained  by  Mr.  Williams.  This 
exhibit  will  be  only  one  of  many,  Secretary  Nigh 
having  obtained  a  large  exhibit  hall  where  space  may 
be  had  by  Manufacturers  or  dealers  in  mining  equip¬ 
ment  free  of  charge. 

The  number  of  important  questions  now  in  the 
minds  of  coal  men  are  expected  to  result  in  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
Seven  hundred  are  expected. 


CONVENTION  PROGRAM 


Senator  Reed  to  Be  Guest  of  Retailers  in 
Richmond  Next  Week. 

Below  is  the  program  of  the  fourth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  next  week: 

A  M  Thursday,  May  12. 

9.30  Registration. 

10.30  President’s  Address. 

10.50  Appointment  of  Committees. 

10.55  Treasurer’s  report. 

11.00  Secretary-Manager’s  report. 

11.15  The  Indianapolis  Plan  of  Merchandising  Coai : 

John  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12.00  Address,  The  Railroads  and  Coal :  A.  M. 

Schoyer,  manager  through  freight  traffic, 
Pennsylvania  System. 

P.  M. 

12.15  Discussion:  Is  the  Coal  Trade  Doing  Its 

Best — 

1.  to  sell  small  sizes  of  anthracite? 

2.  to  give  standard  preparation? 

3.  to  overcome  the  seasonal  character  of 

coal  demand— in  Buy  Early  advertis¬ 
ing  and  otherwise? 

4.  to  set  up  a  reputation  for  clean,  straight¬ 

forward  business  ethics? 

5.  to  protect  the  retailer,  who  has  his  in¬ 

vestment  and  equipment,  from  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  direct  shipments? 

A  M  Friday,  May  13. 

10.00  Trade  Relations  Committee  report:  John  E. 
Lloyd,  chairman. 

10.15  Nominations  Commitee  report:  T.  Percy 

Bryan,  chairman. 

10.30  Finance  Committee  report:  Charles  B.  Staats, 

chairman. 

10.40  Auditing  Committee  report :  Homer  D.  Jones, 
chairman. 

10.45  Address :  Bituminous  Coal,  E.  J.  McVann, 
Vice-President,  Smokeless  Coal  Operators’ 
Association. 

11.00  Governmental  Relations  Committee  report: 
W.  Albert  Smoot,  chairman. 

p.  M. 

12.30  Address:  Hon.  Philip  P.  Campbell  of  Kansas. 
Discussion  :  The  Cure  for  Coal  Troubles  : 

1.  Is  it  Government  Regulation? 

2.  Is  it  Seasonal  Freight  Rates? 

3.  Would  Stabilization  of  mine  prices  help? 

4.  Isn’t  consolidation  of  small  retailers  in¬ 

evitable  (and  desirable)  ? 

5.  Repeal  of  provisions  exempting  labor 

from  regulations  which  apply  to  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  this  afternoon, 
at  call  of  the  Chairman,  to  elect  officers  for  the  coming 
year. 

p.  M. 

3.00  Claim  School — Conducted  by  W.  J.  Womer, 
chairman,  Transportation  Committee;  Stan¬ 
ley  B.'  Houck,  traffic  counsel. 

7.00  Banquet,  Hon.  James  A.  Reed,  United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri,  guest  of  honor. 

A  M  Saturday,  May  14. 

10.00  Cost  Accounting  Committee  report — Homer  D. 
Jones,  chairman. 

10.30  Transportation  Committee  report  —  W.  J. 

Womer,  chairman. 

11.15  Address — Samuel  D.  Warriner,  president, 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

12.00  Resizing  Committee  report — R.  J.  Wulff,  chair¬ 
man. 

12.15  Resolutions  Committee  report  —  Roderick 

Stephens,  chairman. 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  will  move  on  May  10 
from  the  Bankers  Trust  Building  to  the  new  Munson 
Building,  at  67  Wall  Street. 


W.  Harry  Brown,  a  well-known  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  and  coke  operator,  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  28,  aged  65. 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

H.  W.  Stauffer  is  a  newcomer  in  the  retail  trade 
'  at  Middletown,  Pa. 

Thomas  McMahon  has  succeeded  James  L.  Grady 
in  the  retail  coal  business  at  North  Adams,  Mass. 

The  Southland  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  moved 
its  office  to  1217  Book  Building.  Telephone  numbers 
have  been  changed  to  Main  4576-7-8. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  convention  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  on  July  13,  14  and  15. 

The  Lomi  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  by  local  people  to  operate  in  the  No.  8  seam 
near  that  place.  A  mine  will  be  opened  and  also  a 
stripping  operation. 

After  a  seven  weeks’  idleness,  during  which  exten¬ 
sive  repairs  were  made,  operations  have  been  re¬ 
sumed  at  the  Sandy  Run  colliery  of  M.  S.  Kemmerer 
&  Co.,  near  Freeland,  Pa. 

The  Frugality  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
is  setting  out  1,000  pine,  spruce  and  other  evergreen 
trees  on  its  land  near  Frugality.  Last  year  the  com¬ 
pany  planted  8,000  trees  on  its  property. 

The  Acme  Milling  &  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  to  engage  in  business 
locally.  Henry  J.  Miner,  Herbert  W.  Bassett  and 
Henry  P.  Caldwell  are  among  those  interested. 

Technical'  Paper  228,  entitled  “Relative  Safety  of 
Brass,  Copper  and  Steel  Gauzes  in  Miners  Flame 
Safety  Lamps,”  has  just  been  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  free  distribution  to  those  in¬ 
terested. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  there  is  little  deflation  to  be 
accomplished,  financially  speaking,  and  the  starting 
point  of  any  forward  movement  is  always  found  in 
financial  circles,  where  the  stage  now  seems  to  be 
set  for  betterment. 

The  Madeira  Hill  interests  are  planning  to  erect  a 
new  breaker  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  to  handle  the  out¬ 
put  of  both  the  Greenough  and  Natalie  collieries. 
It  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construction,  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  mechanical  devices. 

J.  M.  Humphrey,  new  president  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Co.,  has’  been  elected  a  director,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Water  Supply  Co.,  which  furnishes  water  to  _  cities 
and  towns  where  the  coal  corporation  has  its  mines. 


Although  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  notable 
as  a  manufacturing  center,  the  census  report  shows 
that  in  1919  there  was  87,000  tons  of  anthracite  and 
125,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  exclusive  of  Government  plants ;  also  300,- 
000  barrels  of  fuel  oil. 

Among  the  new  West  Virginia  corporations  are 
the  Tippie-Ann  Coal  Co.,  of  which  Robert  R.  Christ¬ 
man  and  H.  M.  Van  Voorhis  and  others  of  Morgan¬ 
town  are  incorporators,  and  the  Dodge  Coal  Co.,  of 
Clarksburg,  in  which  F.  K.  McClure,  L.  W.  Garrett 
and  associates  are  interested. 

A  dealer  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “So  far, 
no  one  in  the  trade  has  made  any  mention  of  re¬ 
tailers  being  at  least  a  full  month  ahead  of  other 
years  in  bin  filling,  and  everywhere  I  find  some  coal. 
It  may  not  be  much,  but  every  ton  left  over  from 
last  season  makes  just  so  much  less  to  be  delivered 
this  year.” 

The  Federal  Coal  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  ad¬ 
vises  that  it  has  recently  installed  bunkering  stations 
at  Key  West,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Norfolk  and 
Havana.  The  company  also  maintains  an  office  at 
the  latter  place  for  looking  after  its  commercial  ship¬ 
ments  to  Cuba,  and  has  recently  opened  an  office  in 
Mexico  City.  Its  mines  are  in  the  Straight  Creek 
district  of  Kentucky. 

The  Campbell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  recently 
started  in  the  wholesale  business  in  Philadelphia  with 
offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  building,  has  no 
connection  with  other  companies  of  somewhat  similar 
name  in  that  city.  The  principals  are  Joseph  W. 
Campbell,  formerly  marine  manager  of  M.  B.  Court- 
right  &  Co.,  and  R.  Wilson  Campbell,  until  recently 
a  salesman  with  Coale  &  Co.  Both  are  well  known 
in  the  local  trade,  as  well  as  in  New  York. 


Our  Annual. 

One  of  our  old  friends  in  Philadelphia  writes: 

“I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  for  1921 
and  have  dipped  into  it  with  pleasure.  If  my  mem¬ 
ory  serves  me  right,  this  is  the  thirty-fifth  number 
with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  copy  of  the  current  and  recent  previous 
years  near  at  hand,  regarding  it  as  an  authority  to 
be  relied  upon  on  all  questions  of  the  coal  trade.” 


WANTED  SALESMAN 

for  reliable  wholesale  coal  company,  on 
liberal  commission  basis,  New  Jersey  ter¬ 
ritory.  Apply  by  letter.  Address  “Box  11,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Large  anthracite  property,  approximately 
900  acres,  including  breaker  capacity  500 
tons  daily.  Address  “Box  9,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


GOVERNMENT  FUEL  YARDS,  BU¬ 
REAU  OF  MINES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April 
28,  1921— Sealed  proposals  will  be  received 
up  to  2  P.  M.  Tuesday,  May  10,  1921,  and 
then  opened,  upon  which  contracts  will  be 
based  for  the  coal  requirements  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  and  Federal  Governments  within  and 
contiguous  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  period  June  1,  1921,  to  March  31,  1922. 
The  estimated  requirements  are  61,000  tons, 
more  or  less,  of  New  River  run  of  mine ; 
7,000  tons,  more  or  less,  of  New  River  Nut 
and  Slack;  and  126,000  tons,  more  or  less, 
of  run  of  mine  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or 
Northern  West  Virginia  coal.  Specifica¬ 
tions  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Chief 
Engineer,  Government  Fuel  Yards,  Room 
1139,  Interior  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

(Sgd.)  E.  C.  FINNEY, 
First  Assistant  Secretary. 

April  28,  1921. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

"COM,  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart- 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur- 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 

440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SAWARD  S  A.IM1MUA.L 

An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 

coal  trade.  PRICE,  $2.50 

1921  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Address  F.  W.  SAWARD 

15  Park  Row  NEW  YORK 

SLATTERY  BROS. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg.  143  Liberty  St. 

Philadelphia  New  York 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 

F  H.  Woods,  C.  M-  Moderwell, 

President  V.  Pres-  and  Gen- 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley,  *rYjn’ 

Vice-President  General  Sales  Manager. 

ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

shippers  FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  “SEMI-SMOKELESS’’  T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 

i 


How  to  Handle  Your  Competitor 


By  Dr. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  you  have  to  fight  your 
competitors.  Nothing  was  ever  permanently  gained  by  fight- 
ing.  For  fighting  of  any  kind  is  pure  destruction. 

\  our  competitor  does  not  have  to  be  your  enemy.  He 
can  be  your  friend. 

Competition  does  not  kill  trade ;  it  builds  trade,  stimulates 
trade,  and  makes  new  trade. 

This  is  based  on  the  natural  law  that  no  one  person  can 
suit  everybody.  _  No  man  can  get  all  possible  business  in  any 
community.  His  personality  attracts  some  and  repels  others. 
W'  herever  there  is  a  lot  of  business  for  one  man  there  is  busi¬ 
ness  for  somebody  else. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  any  big  city  business 
houses  in  the  same  line  group  together.  We  find  most  of  the 
piano  houses  in  one  part  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  concerns  are  strung  along  a  certain  section  of  Broadway, 
New  York.  The  silk  merchants,  the  hat  manufacturers,  and 
so  on,  each  have  their  district.  This  proves  that  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  out  of  business  it  pays  a  man  to  locate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  competitors. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  is  just  so  much  business  to  be 
had,  and  that  a  rival  cuts  your  trade  in  half.  As  a  rule  the 
more  tradesmen  the  more  trade.  A  good  lively  competitor 
will  increase  your  custom. 

Two  giocers  in  the  same  block  will  do  more  business 
than  if  there  were  only  one,  and  if  the  other  grocery  is  good 


Frank  Crane 

it  is  a  more  valuable  competitor  to  you  than  a  poor  one. 

“Where  the  carrion  is  there  the  eagles  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether.” 

So  runs  the  proverb.  And  where  no  eagles  hover  there 
is  slim  picking. 

Don  t  hate  your  competitor.  Hate  is  always  expensive. 
Get  acquainted  with  him.  You  may  learn  something. 

Don’t  knock  your  competitor.  It  sounds  bad,  and  it  is 
bad.  Be  a  good  sport.  Play  the  game.  Keep  good  natured. 

Beat  your  competitor  if  you  can,  but  remember  that  the 
surest  way  to  beat  him  is  to  sell  better  goods,  give  prompter 
service  and  have  more  courteous  work  people.  Don’t  fight  by 
cutting  prices.  Keep  your  margin  of  profit  fair. 

If  your  competitor  lies  about  you,  or  uses  underhand 
methods  to  harm  you,  don’t  worry.  He  is  cutting  off  his  nose 
to  spite  his  face.  He  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. 
Straight  business  and  good  nature  win  out  always  in  the  Ion0, 
run.  8 

Your  competitor  will  do  you  a  deal  of  good  if  you  keep 
your  eyes  open.  He  will  keep  you  from  slumping.  He  will 
make  you  energetic,  careful,  more  attentive  to  business  and 
altogether  will  be  a  good  tonic  for  you,  if  you  know  how  to 
use  him. 

There  is  business  enough  for  both  of  you.  Go  after  it. 
Copyright,  1921,  by  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

John  A.  Clark  was  in  Columbus  last  week. 

Richard  Mace,  coal  broker  of  Morgantown,  was 
a  recent  visitor. 

Duncan  Sinclair,  coal  broker,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  Uniontown,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Stone,  coal  operator  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  was 
in  the  region  last  week. 

H.  L.  Chambers,  coal  operator  of  Cameron,  W. 
Va.,  was  here  recently. 

Harry  Whyel,  the  Uniontown  coal  operator,  was 
in  Fairmont  on  Friday. 

Ernest  McCoy,  of  the  McCoy  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a 
two  weeks’  trip  to  Baltimore. 

J.  W.  Preston,  of  the  Preston  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
in  Somerset  field  looking  over  some  coal  land. 

W.  D.  Reed,  of  the  South  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Cumberland. 

The  E.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  has  installed 
a  hoist  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  install 
a  short  wall  machine. 

Although  coal  production  has  been  slumping  in 
the  region  for  some  time,  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  last  week  paid  out  a  right  fair  pay. 

The  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  have  secured 
ten  gathering  motors,  which  they  have  installed  at 
their  Parker  Run  mine  near  Rivesville,  W.  Va. 

John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  Clark  interests,  and 
R.  M.  Hite,  of  the  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
have  been  on  a  fishing  trip  along  the  Cheat  River, 
near  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad  has  renewed  its  fuel  contract  with  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  at  what  is  regarded  as  a  fair 
price,  everything  considered. 

Last  Wednesday  five  cars  of  coal  were  loaded 
on  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railway  by  wagon 
mines.  Several  cars  were  also  loaded  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Charleston  Divisions  of  the  B.  &  O. 

Information  has  been  received  here  by  C.  E. 
Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  The  Hutchinson  Coal 
Co.,  that  headings  are  being  driven  in  his  new  coal 
mine  in  Costa  Rica,  Central  America. 

F.  E.  Fitzgerald,  sales  manager  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  I.  C.  Wilcox,  who  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  soon  to  be 
opened  on  42nd  street,  were  in  the  region  last  week. 

V  hile  in  Washington  this  week  a  number  of  Fair¬ 
mont  operators  attended  the  hearing  on  Wednesday 
on  the  Frelinghuysen  seasonal  rate  bill  under  which 


he  proposes  to  make  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
coal  commissioner. 

J.  R.  Blackburn,  Morgantown  manager  of  W.  H. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  Clarion  Coal  Mining  Co.  and 
the  Victor  Coal  Mining  Co.,  which  have  their  main 
office  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  coal  was  dumped  by  the  Hite-Barnes  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  last  week  at  its  new  mine 
along  Scott’s  Run,  in  Monongalia  County.  A  tract 
of  142  acres  of  Sewickley  coal  is  being  developed 
there,  the  company  owning  84  acres  of  surface  land 
of  that  tract. 

Alex.  R.  Watson,  of  The  Alex.  R.  Watson  Co., 
Fairmont,  left  for  the  East  on  Saturday  night  for  a 
business  trip.  He  is  said  to  have  been  offered  an  ex¬ 
port  contract  for  pool  44  coal,  the  tonnage  to  aggre¬ 
gate  $75,000.  He  is  now  busy  negotiating  the  deal. 
If  this  is  secured  it  will  run  about  1,250  tons  a  day. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Watson  expects  to  close  contracts 
with  firms  in  Italy  and  Denmark. 

The  case  of  coal  operators  along  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  railways  against 
the  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  L.  E.,  M.  R.  R.  and 
M.  &  V  .  railroads  was  argued  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington  recently.  The 
complainants  allege  that  a  preferential  car  supply 
was  given  to  the  operators  on  the  P.  R.  R.  and 
P.  &  L.  E.,  while  they  did  not  get  as  adequate  a 
supply.  This  suit  is  against  the  railroads  individually. 
Among  those  present  were  Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the 
Brady  Coal  Corporation,  and  George  S.  Brackett, 
secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators  Association,  both  of  Fairmont. 

After  discussing  the  assigned  car  proposition  from 
all  angles,  the  representatives  of  various  coal  asso¬ 
ciations  who  met  at  Chicago  decided  to  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  to  the  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  question  will  be  discussed  at  the  directors’  ■ 
meeting  just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  on  May  19,  20  and  21.  A 
committee,  however,  was  appointed  to  resist  all  man¬ 
ner  of  assigned  cars  in  the  future  should  the  directors 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  George  S.  Brackett,  Fairmont,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  committee  from  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region. 


The  Sitnek  Fuel  Co.  has  moved  from  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Building  to  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 
w>W  telephone  numbers  are  Locust  5901,  5902  and 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  May  are  generally  quotable 
within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 
for  certain  sizes :  v 

F.  o.  b.  mines 

D  ,  Gross  tons 

Rroken  .  $7.20-$7.35 

.  7.20-  7.70 

T°ve  .  7.50-  7.70 

Chestnut  .  7.50-  7.70 

fTea  . .  7.75-  6.10 

No.  1  buckwheat..., .  3.50- 

Rice  .  2.50- 

Rar!ey  .  L50-  .... 

Birdseye  .  2.50-  .... 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
fonows  :  No  1  buckwheat,  $3.00-$3.75;  rice,  $2.15- 
$7.75;  barley,  $1.00-$1.60. 

Tbe  freight  rate  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to 
New  \ork  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton- 
on  steam  sizes,  $2.47.  ’ 

Thinks  Coal  Prices  Too  High. 

In  enumerating  the  things  that  are  holding  back 
business  recovery,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its 
monthly  review  mentions  the  high  price  of  soft  coal 
Touching  on  this  point  the  Board  says: 

“In  a  large  group  of  important  industries,  on  the 
other  hand,  prices  are  still  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
above  pre-war  levels.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  price 
reductions  have  been  made  which  appear  sufficient  to 
make  a  possible  basis  for  trading.  Most  noteworthy 
in  this  group  are  the  fuel  and  building  commodities. 
Lituminous  coal,  in  spite  of  considerable  reductions 
now  averages  around  100  per  cent  above  the  pre-war 
figure,  and  anthracite  is  at  a  similar  ratio,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1913  level.” 

The  Board  also  attributes  part  of  the  blame  for 
business  depression  to  the  failure  of  retail  merchants 
to  reduce  their  prices  to  the  level  warranted  by  the 
decline  in  wholesale  prices.  However,  in  spite  of 
some  drawbacks,  the  month  of  April  witnessed  the 
development  of  an  improved  feeling  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  business  situation 
and  outlook,  the  report  says. 

H.  W.  Stauffer  has  just  opened  a  retail  coal  yard 
at  Middletown,  Pa. 


Leading  Transportation  Concerns  in 

New  York  Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound 


Telephone  Connection. 

M.  &  J.  TRACY,  Inc. 

Lighterage  of  Coal  a  Specialty 
Office:  1  Broadway,  New  York 


Tel.  Bowling  Green  81-83 

The  George  M.  Morrell  Co.,  Inc. 

1  Broadway  New  York 


Tel.  Bowling  Green  8384 — 8383 

LOW  TRANSPORTATION  LINE,  INC. 

GENERAL  TRANSPORTATION— STEVEDORING 
Coal  Lighterage  Our  Specialty 
1  Broadway,  New  York 


Tel.  Bowling  Green  8339 

EDWARD  MOORE  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 
FREIGHTING  TO  POINTS 
NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AND  L.  I.  SOUND 
1  Broadway,  New  York 


THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 

TUGS— BARGES 

COAST  TOWING,  FREIGHTING,  WRECKING 

(See  Our  Large  Adv.  on  Another  Page) 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Whitehall  1340,  Night  South  4468  Established  1860 

MORAN  TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Harbor,  Coastwise,  Ocean  Towing  and  Transportation 
Tugs,  Dumpers,  Scows,  Barges,  Lighters 
17  Battery  Place  New  York 


Telephone  Whitehall  0197-8-9 

RED  STAR  TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Towing  and  Freighting  to  Points  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound  as  Far  East  as 
Westport,  Conn.  Shoal  Water  Work  a  Specialty 
17  Battery  Place  New  York 


THAMES  TOW  BOAT 

CO. 

SOUND  AND  HARBOR  TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

25  BEAVER  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

THE  COAL  &  IRON 
NATIONAL  BANK 


143  LIBERTY  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Member  of  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 

RESOURCES,  $22,696,221.15  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS,  $3,009,145.60 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  TO  THE  COAL  TRADE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Wcst  End  pKudelpbia,  pa. 


ECONOMY  DOMESTIC 


ANTHRACITE: 

COLBERT— RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN,  P.  R.  R. 

MAPLEDALE — INTE RMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON— HARD  WHITE  ASH 
CAMBRIDGE— WHITE  ASH 

CRESMONT— FREE  BURNING 

THOURON— FREE  BURNING 


BITUMINOUS: 

KEATIN  B  VEIN  COAL 
JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA.  BROAD  TOP  SMOKELESS 
SUTHFRLAND,  PRESTON  CO.,  W.  VA. 
MIDDLE  CREEK,  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 
WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 
WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 


■Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York — Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

The  Midland  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  17  Battery 
Place  to  11  Water  Street. 

A.  P.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  S.  M.  Hamilton 
Coal  Co.,  was  here  from  Baltimore  this  week. 

George  E.  Dunn,  vice-president  of  the  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Co.,  was  a  Boston  visitor  this  week. 

The  Pan-Handle  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  the  16th 
floor  of  32  Broadway  to  larger  quarters  on  the  15th 
floor. 

The  telephone  numbers  of  W.  H.  Bowater,  Inc., 
66  Broadway,  have  been  changed  to  Bowling  Green 
4066-7-8. 

The  Wright-Gibson  Co.  has  moved  from  08  Wil¬ 
liam  St  to  90  West  St.  New  telephone  number  is 
Rector  8567. 

Benjamin  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Dorelen  By-Product 
Coal  Co.,  is  now  visiting  the  mines  of  the  company  in 
West  Virginia. 

On  May  1  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
discontinued  the  loading  of  anthracite  at  Port  John¬ 
ston  and  is  now  using  Pier  18  exclusively. 

It  is  understood  that  S.  M.  Schatzkin,  a  director 
from  the  outset,  is  planning  to  take  a  more  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc. 

C.  E.  Davenport,  of  the  Seaboard  Coal  Co.,  25 
Broad  Street,  has  been  ill  for  the  past  three  weeks 
but  is  now  reported  to  be  well  on  the  road  to  re¬ 
covery. 

The  office  of  the  Buck  Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.  has 
been  moved  to  the  Knickerbocker  building,  Broadway 
and  42nd  street.  The  telephone  numbers  are  Brvant 
2982  and  2983. 

The  B.  McLain  Transportation  Line  has  moved 
from  the  Washington  Building  to  No.  7  Water  Street. 
They  have  the  same  telephone  number  as  heretofore, 
Bowling  Green  8391. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation,  is  chairman  of  a  coal  trade  committee 
which  has  been  assisting  the  Salvation  Army  to 
raise  funds  this  week. 

Frank  J.  Herman,  of  Pilling  &  Co.,  71  Broadway, 
is  making  a  trip  through  New  England  this  week. 
Arnold  Hall,  of  the  same  firm,  is  making  the  rounds 
in  Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  Meriden. 

W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  are  now  located  in 
the  National  City  Building,  17  East  42nd  Street,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  spacious  suite  on  the  tenth  floor.  Their 
telephone  numbers  are  Vanderbilt  8870-1-2-3. 

The  Cullen  Fuel  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  now  oc¬ 
cupies  Rooms  1927  and  1928,  having  moved  a  few 
doors  from  previous  location  on  the  same  floor,  se¬ 
curing  rather  more  than  twice  as  much  space. 

The  New  York  office  of  Inglesby-Patterson  & 
Co.,  of  Norfolk,  is  located  at  11  Broadway,  instead 
of  11  Stone  street,  as  previously  announced.  Room 
number  is  960.  J.  W.  Gayle  is  the  local  manager. 

The  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  brought  suit  for 
$16,789  damages  against  Arbuckle  Bros.,  sugar  re¬ 
finers,  for  alleged  breach  of  contract  in  refusing  to 
accept  certain  deliveries  of  barley  coal  in  1919  and 
1920. 

The  Brooklyn  Nevins  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized 
in  Brooklyn  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  the  incor¬ 
porators  being  J.  and  S.  Levine  and  M.  Smith.  A. 
M.  Dreyer,  of  150  Nassau  Street,  this  borough,  is 
the  attorney. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  J.  W.  Searles,  who  has  long  been  the 
head  of  the  sales  department,  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  board. 

One  coal  man  varies  an  old  saying  by  stating  that 
some  inexperienced  exporters  rushed  in  riding 
elephants  where  angels  feared  to  tread  and  the  heavy 
step  of  the  favorite  circus  animal  naturally  broke 
down  the  structure.  Hence  the  gaps  in  certain  di¬ 
rections. 

J.  M.  Davis,  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  later  connected  for  a 
time  with  the  New  York  office  of  the  Adelphia  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore,  Inc.,  a  well-known  railroad  supply  house 
of  this  city. 
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The  Copen  Gas  Coal  Mines,  Inc.,  of  which  J. 
H.  Davison  is  president,  has  moved  from  No.  1 
Broadway  to  the  new  International  Commerce 
Building  at  7-11  Water  Street,  where  they  have 
pleasant  and  spacious  quarters  on  the  12th  floor. 
They  retain  their  old  telephone  number,  Bowling 
Green  8391. 

Willard  Oberrender,  son  of  Frank  Oberrender, 
New  York  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Continental  Coal  Co.  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
line  department.  The  company  moved  this  week 
from  74  Wall  Street  to  90  West  Street,  occupying 
a  suite  on  the  seventh  floor  overlooking  the  river. 
Their  new  telephone  numbers  are  Rector  0617-0618. 

The  Gano-Moore  Co.  reports  considerable  doing  in 
the  export  trade,  despite  the  reports  of  dullness  in 
other  quarters.  Among  recent  shipments  made  by  the 
house  were  three  cargoes  to  Ireland  and  four  to  Eng¬ 
land.  These,  in  addition  to  other  shipments  known 
to  have  been  made  by  various  firms,  indicate  that 
after  all  the  English  strike  is  having  some  effect, 
despite  reports  to  the  contrary.  The  company  has 
also  sent  three  cargoes  to  the  River  Plate,  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  active  South  American  market 
just  now. 

Last  month  was  the  warmest  April  on  record  in 
this  vicinity,  according  to  the  records  of  the  local 
weather  bureau,  the  average  temperature  being  55 
degrees.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  figure  was 
in  1910  and  again  in  1871..  In  each  *of  those  years 
the  average  was  54  degrees.  The  coldest  April  on 
record  was  in  1874,  with  41  degrees.  March  of  this 
year  was  the  mildest  March  on  record,  making  two 
record-breaking  months  in  a  row,  and  January  and 
February  were  also  abnormally  warm.  As  has  hap¬ 
pened  before  in  the  case  of  a  mild  Winter,  the  Spring 
is  inclined  to  be  backward  and  the  early  days  of 
May  have  been  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  weather  we 
usually  get  in  March. 


Cincinnati  Notes. 

A.  H.  Marthens,  Matthew  Addy  representative  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  visiting  the  home  office  this 
week. 

M.  G.  Yingling,  general  manager  of  the  J.  B. 
Jewell  Coal  Co.,  Copeland,  Ky.,  was  a  visitor  here 
on  Monday. 

J.  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  spent  the  latter  part  of  last  week  at  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  Va. 

Charles  Kalthoff,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  fuel  pur*- 
chasing  agent  of  the  Southern  Ry.,  was  here  seeing 
coal  men  on  Friday. 

W.  H.  Schilderink,  resident  manager  of  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Chicago 
offices  of  his  company. 

G.  W.  Swain,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co. 

H.  O.  Adams,  general  superintendent  of  the  mines 
of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.,  at  Ivaton,  W.  Va., 
was  a  visitor  to  the  company’s  Cincinnati  office  this 
week. 

W.  G.  Pearce,  the  new  purchaser  of  supplies  and 
fuel  for  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  and  B.  T.  Jellison,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  were  visitors  to  the  Cincinnati  coal  market 
last  week. 

W.  T.  McElroy,  resident  manager  of  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.,  who  is  just  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  home  office 
at  Cleveland. 

R.  L.  Reed,  who  is  a  vice-president  of  Walter 
Bledsoe  &  Co.,  has  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  his  company,  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  J.  M.  Humphrey,  who  has  gone  South. 


"Six  little  peas  in  a  pod,  they  were  green  and  the 
pod  was  green,  so  they  thought  all  the  world  was 
green.  Such  were  the  opening  words  of  a  nursery 
tale  we  heard  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  idea 
conveyed  still  holds  good.  We  must  not  be  governed 
too  much  by  our  immediate  environment. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Bituminous  Production  Up  Million  Tons  a 
Week  from  Low  Point. 

The  weekly  rate  of  bituminous  production  has  re¬ 
covered  a  million  tons  since  the  low  point,  which 
occurred  during  the  week  ending  April  2,  the  gain 
being  progressive  aaid  giving  every  indication, of  being 
a  permanent  turn' Tor  the  better.  The  soft  coal  out¬ 
put  for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below,  with  comparisons 
for  1920: 


Week  ending — 

April  2 . 

April  9 . 

April  16 . 

April  23 . 


~Net  Tons- 


1921 

5,822,000 

6,120,000 

6,535,000 

6,829,000 


1920 

9,715,000 

9,690,000 

7,563,000 

8,523,000 


Naturally,  this  revival  in  mining  has  led  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  idle  coal  cars,  the  reduction 
amounting  to  16,735  in  the  week  ending  April  23, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association.  The  state¬ 
ment  indicates  there  is  still  a  surplus  of  235,000 
coal  .  cars  in  the  country,  but  this  includes  those 
not  in  serviceable  condition.  How  many  there  are 
that  cannot  be  used  until  repairs  have  been  made 
is  not  known,  but  it  must  be  large  owing  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  car  shops  have  been  closed  down  lately 
or  operated  intermittently  with  reduced  forces. 
Plainly  the  railroads  are  letting  their  equipment  run 
down  and  it  will  not  be  so  long,  if  coal  production 
keeps  on  increasing,  before  car  shortage  makes  its 
appearance.  That  will  be  the  signal  for  rising  prices. 

Bituminous  production  for  the  calendar  year  to 
date  has  amounted  to  122,000,000  tons,  compared 
with  162,000,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 


Anthracite  Production. 


Anthracite  production  is  also  on  the  upgrade, 
though  the  gain  is  small  on  account  of  the  tonnage 
already  being  well  up  towards  the  maximum  of  about 
2,000,000  net  tons  a  week.  Comparative  figures  are 
shown  below : 


Week  ending — 

April  2 . 

April  9 . 

April  16 . 

April  23 . 


'  Net  Tons - 

1921  1920 

1,157,000  1,314,000 

1,865,000  1,538,000 

1,885,000  1,249,000 

1,903,000  1,663,000 


The  total  tonnage  of  hard  coal  mined  since  January 
1  is  28,400,000  net  tons,  as  against  26,373,000  tons 
to  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 


Washington  as  a  Convention  City. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  in  urging 
members  to  attend  the  annual  convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  June  7  and  8,  explains  why  that  city  was 
selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  gathering  this 
year. 

Some  members  have  asked  why  the  committee  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  convention  at  Washington,”  says 
Mr.  Cushing.  ‘‘Their  comments  have  been  addressed 
to  the  fact  that  Washington  in  Jnne  is  supposed  to 
be  hotter  than  the  middle  hinge  of  hell.  These  anx¬ 
ious  inquirers  feared  that  the  delegates  might  suffer. 

"I  have  lived  two  summers  in  Washington.  I  have 
had  to  work  here,  too.  In  the  main,  I  find  that  the 
heat  of  Washington  is  unduly  advertised  in  order  to 
justify  certain  Washingtonians  in  going  away  for 
the  summer  and  therefore  in  spending  money  which 
they  cannot  afford.  In  plain  truth,  Washington  is 
no  hotter  than  Cincinnati  or  Columbus— and  I  have 
lived  in  all  three  places.  Some  other  places  I  could 
mention  can  give  Washington  cards  and  spades  and 
then  beat  it  out. 

"Besides,  no  other  city  had  asked  to  entertain  the 
convention.  We  had  to  hold  it  somewhere. 

“My  advice  is  to  bring  your  Palm  Beach  suit:  then 
you  will  enjoy  yourself.” 

Mr.  Cushing  states  that  the  association  has  more 
members  than  ever  before  and  more  money  in  the 
treasury  than  in  any  other  year  at  this  season. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

GO/\l_ 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


a  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  6904  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y-,  BUSHW1CK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pocket*  11*1  Grand  St.  and  Nawtown  Creak 

Telephone  2S04  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pocket*  183  8th  St.  and  Gorwanus  Canal 

Telephone  6904  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pocket*  Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 

Telephone  781  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pocket*  Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ava. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  St*.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  183* 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5S24-S-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Philadelphia 

Established  1868 

Anthracite 

Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Fairmont 


Bluefield 


Johnstown 

HALL  BROS.  ©  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L,  BunKers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE _ 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahoaing 
Broad  Top  George*  Crook 
Pocahontas  New  River 

Fairmont  Connell  grille 

Westmoreland  Creenaburg 
Kanawha 


BURNS  BROS. 

NEW  YORK. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Duluth-Superior  customs  district,  into 
Canada  during  the  calendar  years  1919  and  1920  were: 


Month 

January  .. . 
February  .. 
March  .... 

April  . 

May  . 

June . 

July  . 

August  .... 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  . 
Total 


-Anthracite- 


1919 

1920 

508 

558 

108 

68 

318 

210 

229 

2,019 

543 

1,419 

10,368 

678 

237 

407 

709 

713 

1,937 

27 

2,225 

47 

16,634 

6,692 

Bituminous- 


1919 

1920 

1,360 

7,943 

1,556 

13,320 

1,871 

23,258 

784 

16,504 

420 

4,811 

1,877 

2,229 

3,984 

2,030 

11,179 

1,610 

1,765 

1,028 

4,084 

3,233 

7,756 

2,473 

7,005 

2,665 

43,641 

81,104 

'  , - Coke- 


1919 

1920 

26 

.  .  »  • 

27 

93 

23 

50 

98 

1,436 

26 

2,270 

127 

100 

49 

139 

... 

120 

81 

22 

24 

125 

114 

29 

69 

62 

664 

4,446 

COAL  AND  COKE  EXPORTS  FROM  BUFFALO 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Buffalo  customs  district,  by  months,  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  years  1919  and  1920  were: 


Month 
January  . 
February 
March  . . . 
April  .... 

May . 

June . 

July  . 

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
Total  . . 


1919 

.  212,905 
.  145,644 
- .  73,285 
..  158,220 
.  187,598 
.  205,679 
.  218,657 
.  208,939 
.  294,375 
.  233,317 
.  178,546 
.  223,926 
.2,341,091 


nracite - 

1920 

->  ( - -bituminous - > 

1919  1920 

'  1919 

-Coke - ^ 

1920 

212,070 

230,746 

262,980 

16,449 

13,032 

164,519 

129,956 

291,795 

13,332 

20,898 

241,792 

154,601 

311,338 

11,362 

13,510 

190,968 

160,361 

446,857 

10,277 

21,392 

94,459 

179,866 

95,473 

9,668 

2,989 

221,556 

207,932 

167,480 

15,225 

20,058 

260,610 

168,869 

278,097 

16,192 

24,975 

187,654 

227,421 

201,227 

23,751 

25,386 

143,975 

298,972 

265,668 

22,314 

32,482 

214,576 

287,027 

240,641 

29,378 

36,900 

177,600 

89,379 

219,796 

8,828 

31,677 

231,777 

58,722 

437,653 

15,066 

35,593 

2,341,556 

2,193,852 

3,229,005 

191,842 

278,892 

MICHIGAN  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Michigan  customs  district,  by  months, 
during  calendar  years  1919  and  1920,  were: 


Month 

< - Anthrac 

1919 

lite - 

1920 

, - Bituminous - ^ 

1919  1920 

, - — — Coke 

1919 

1920 

January  . 

9 

97 

123,492 

83,480 

12,995 

13,858 

February  .... 

49 

128,364 

104,317 

7,390 

11,331 

March  . 

42 

87,094 

115,308 

5,555 

15,611 

April  . 

192 

101,171 

106,980 

10,393 

8,198 

May  . 

77 

51 

89,971 

74,183 

3,946 

9,923 

June . 

45 

88,969 

132,103 

7,628 

15,083 

July  . 

117 

141 

61,436 

236,991 

5,898 

18,313 

August  . 

117 

61 

68,366 

146,880 

5,514 

9,625 

September  . . . 

12 

234 

98,313 

177,661 

8,898 

25,405 

October  . 

1 

417 

83,154 

157,780 

8,912 

36,290 

November  . . . 

102 

90 

34,919 

141,118 

8,848 

26,540 

December  .... 

50 

27 

47,765 

114,661 

6,799 

10,374 

Total  . 

530  1,401  1,013,018  1,591,462 

COAL  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO 

92,776 

200,551 

Exports  of 

bituminous 

coal  to 

Mexico, 

by  months,  during  1920  and  four 

years  previous, 

with  average 

prices 

in  1919  and  1920,  were 

(gross  tons)  : 

Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

January  . 

. . .  23,099 

15,647 

February  . 

. . .  24,270 

22,278 

March  . 

...  21,191 

26,492 

April  . 

. . .  19,765 

16,113 

May  . 

. . .  14,157 

12,484 

June  . . 

. . .  7,716 

12,328 

July  . 

. . .  7,165 

5,334 

August  . 

. . .  16,080 

10,389 

September  . . . 

. . .  20,641 

18,941 

October  . 

. . .  17,857 

11,618 

November  . . .  . 

. . .  13,823 

7,317 

December  .  . . . 

. . .  10,584 

25,156 

Total  . . .  . 

...  196,547 

184,345 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

/—Aver. 

1919. 

Price — , 
1920. 

9,369 

9,845 

6,197 

$5.38 

$6.15 

12,967 

5,142 

11,263 

5.67 

6.40 

13,971 

5,429 

15,696 

5.69 

6.55 

12,675 

6,200 

17,047 

5.63 

6.76 

14,181 

6,810 

7,121 

6.42 

5.58 

13,508 

14,312 

7,003 

5.59 

6.05 

11,536 

5,824 

16,683 

5.06 

6.27 

13,181 

10,953 

17,773 

6.91 

6.24 

22,746 

10,892 

15,847 

5.30 

7.19 

19,186 

8,757 

20,557 

4.73 

9.56 

9,475 

8,932 

21,543 

5.62 

8.67 

9,836 

8,489 

46,261 

4.10 

944 

162,631 

101,679 

204,991 

.... 

.  .  . 

CANADIAN  COAL  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coal  from  Canada  during 

the  past  twelve  years  were : 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

1909 

.  1,749,197 

1913 . 

..  1,631,586 

1917 . 

.  1,733,156 

1910 

.  2,377,049 

1914 . 

. .  1,423,126 

1918 . 

.  1,884,681 

1911 

.  1,634,582 

1915 . 

..  1,826,233 

1919 . 

.  2.070,050 

1912 

.  2,173,839 

1916 . 

..  2,135,359 

1920 . 

.  2,558,754 

READING’S  BITUMINOUS  TONNAGE 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal,  paying  revenue,  over  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  during  1920  and  five  previous  years,  in  gross  tons,  were: 


Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919.  1920. 

January .  1,295,959  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157  1,485,159  2,109,271 

February .  1,137,983  1,696,357  1,327,151  1,362,702  1,202,085  1,430,303 

March .  1,405,337  1,718,270  1.790,199  1,940,911  1,141,463  1,407,882 

April  .  1,298,169  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287  1,345,075  1,590,552 

May .  1,349,795  1,442,493  1,723,640  1,540,880  1,592,268  1,798,507 

June  .  1,395,226  1,359,288  1,755,998  2,140,440  1,538,397  1,542,451 

July  .  1,415,515  1,514,195  1,778,024  2,122,620  2,118,877  1,820,642 

'August  .  1,521,727  1,609,912  1,645,642  1,995,289  2,352,234  1,956,565 

September .  1,488,197  1,515,580  1,782,684  1,832,142  2.561,379  2,092,759 

October .  1,601,044  1,626,156  1,711,458  1,866,735  2,982,529  2,159,019 

November  .  1,674,507  1,559,744  1,703,231  1,681,789  1,112,823  2,070,579 

December .  1,828,889  1,445,670  1,462,974  1,735,194  1,389,151  2,180,860 

Total .  17,412,338  18,764,781  20,218,340  21,499,147  20,821,940  22,359,390 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  calendar  year  1920  increased 
1,537,450  tons,  or  7.3  per  cent. 

None  of  this  tonnage  originates  on  the  Reading,  being  turned  over  to  the 
P.  &  R.  by  the  New  York  Central,  B.  &  O.  and  Western  Maryland  for  the  most 
part  at  such  points  as  Newberry  Junction,  near  Williamsport,  Philadelphia  and 
Shippensburg,  the  latter  junction  havjng  developed  notably  in  recent  years  with 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Western  Maryland  line. 

For  some  years  past  this  road  has  carried  more  bituminous  than  anthracite. 


NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RY.  SHIPMENTS 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  for  revenue 
and  company  use,  during  1919  and  1920  were : 


Month. 

f - AYC 

1919. 

1920. 

1919.  i920. 

t - 1  ( 

1919. 

uai - > 

1920. 

January  .... 

. . .  1,523,712 

2,030,796 

240,600 

300,144 

1,764,312 

2,330,940 

February  . . . 

. ..  1,498,054 

1,786,435 

270,519 

223,272 

1,768,573 

2,009,707 

March . 

. . .  1,762,524 

1,980,817 

309,516 

264,715 

2,072,040 

2,245,53 2 

April  . 

. . .  1,762,085 

1,498,440 

199,959 

253,910 

1,962,044 

1,752,350 

May . 

. . .  2,063,485 

1,760,594 

206,841 

234,666 

2,270,326 

1,995,260 

June  . 

. ..  1,703,484 

1,926,036 

160,834 

248,862 

1,864,318 

2,174,898 

Tuly  . 

. . .  2,199,852 

2,219,087 

201,705 

202,463 

2,401,557 

2,421,550 

August  . 

. . .  2,202,614 

2,227,076 

245,688 

240,054 

2,448,302 

2,467,130 

September  . . 

. . .  2,269,350 

2,220,515 

256,195 

^  212,283 

2,525,545 

2,432,798 

October  .  . . . 

. . .  2,335,464 

2,300,529 

233,729 

238,367 

2,569,193 

2,538,896 

November  . . 

. . .  2,483,331 

2,139,060 

302,521 

260,292 

2,785,852 

2,399,352 

December  .  . 

...  2,096,174 

2,026,601 

379,062 

248,642 

2,475,236 

2,275,243 

Total . . 

. ..  23,900,129  24,115,986 

1,499,993 

2,927,670 

25,400,122 

27,043,656 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SHIPMENTS 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  Buffalo 
and  East,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1919  and  1920  were: 

, - Revenue- 


Month 

1919 

1920 

January  . 

. .  608,677 

669,887 

February  . . . . 

-389.909 

531,467 

March  . 

■*04,360 

818,641 

April  . 

. .  466,466 

811,214 

May . 

513,730 

774,614 

June  . 

.  .  585,967 

761,545 

July  . 

. .  660,381 

834,358 

August  . 

. .  687,407 

851,680 

September  . . . 

. .  717,355 

701,169 

October  . 

. .  893,724 

905,998 

November  . . . 

. .  134,762 

905,044 

December  .... 

. .  299,051 

837,753 

-Company - N  f - Total- 


1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

179,313 

154,285 

787,990 

824,172 

91,228 

160,181 

481,137 

691,648 

171,578 

96,845 

575,938 

915,468 

138,071 

138,806 

604,537 

950.020 

134,492 

123,904 

648,222 

898,008 

127,787 

97,952 

713,754 

859,497 

131,745 

77,511 

792,126 

911,869 

101,626 

105,660 

789,033 

957,340 

136,681 

169,690 

854,036 

870,859 

135,267 

109,605 

1,028,991 

1,015,603 

42,998 

141,547 

177,760 

946,591 

109,207 

140,620 

276,878 

978,373 

1,499,993 

1,516,096 

7,870,782 

10,819,466 

Total  .  6,370,789  9,303,370 

The  above  also  includes  the  coal  originating  on  Cambria  &  Indiana  RR.  and 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Susquehanna  RR.  and  moved  out  over  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 


COAL  SHIPMENTS  ON  THE  KANAWHA  RIVER. 

Shipments  by  water  in  the  calendar  years  named  from  collieries  below  the 
Kanawha  Falls  are  stated  by  the  Resident  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  navigation  works  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1909 . 

. 1,065,680 

1913 . 

. 1,342,800 

1917 . 

. 1,428,900 

1910 . 

. 1,248,040 

1914 . 

. 1,052,560 

1918 . 

. 1,091,640 

1911 . 

. 1,346,140 

1915 . 

. 1,205,530 

1919 . 

.  741,900 

1912 . 

. 1,276,060 

1916 . 

. 1,366,400 

1920 . 

. 1,320,180 

Lock  No.  11,  Kanawha  River,  is  located  about  one  and  one-half  miles  above 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  the  junction  point  of  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Commercial  reports  show  continued  declines 
in  many  wholesale  prices  and  in  that  respect 
conditions  are  quite  rapidly  getting  back  to 
normal.  But  retail  prices  stay  up  and  this 
makes  the  readjustment  of  wages  and  a  com¬ 
plete  return  to  former  conditions  a  difficult 
matter.  There  are  certain  adequate  reasons 
for  greater  margins  being  required  by  retail 
merchants  generally  now,  but  there  are  also  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  a  personal  sort  that  seem  to' 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  former  condi¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  while  increased  rent, 
heat,  light  and  clerk-hire  add  to  store  expenses, 
an  idea  as  to  more  liberal  compensation  for 
the  store-keeper  himself  has  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  keeping  up  the  retail  margin. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  details  that  must  re¬ 
ceive  attention.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  push 
ahead  with  readjustment,  for  if  everybody  sits 
around  waiting  for  something  to>  turn  up  we 
won’t  get  very  far  or  travel  very  fast.  The 
aggregate  of  wage  payments  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  lay-offs  and  reductions  in  wages. 
This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  volume  of 
business,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  stimulating 
influences,  that  will  start  things  going,  are 
most  desirable. 

•  Purchasing  of  coal  continues  on  a  cautious 
basis.  As  we  predicted  last  year,  the  price 
thereof  in  both  the  anthracite  and  the  bitu¬ 
minous  varieties  continues  to  attract  adverse 
attention  from  those  not  well  informed  as  to 
the  governing  circumstances.  Considering  the 
wage  contracts,  to  say  nothing  of  established 
freight  rates,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  coal  is  high¬ 
er  and  will  remain  at  a  high  figure  until 
changes  are  made  in  these  two  very  important 
details.  All  inflation  arising  from  the  stren¬ 
uous  demand  of  last  fall  was  long  ago  elim¬ 
inated  and  prices  now  are  down  to  very  close 
figures,  costs  considered. 

Many  papers  are  printing  optimistic  reports 
in  regard  to  the  iron  and  steel  business,  but  it 
is  noticed  that  they  have  to  draw  upon  small 
incidents  for  their  inspiration.  A  100-ton  or¬ 
der  here,  a  300-ton  order  there,  a  little  lot  of 
rails  for  one  road,  and  a  small  bridge  for  an¬ 
other,  a  number  of  items  that  would  have 
passed  entirely  unnoticed  a  year  or  two  ago, 
are  now  referred  to  as  indications  of  improv¬ 
ing  conditions.  As  we  have  said,  industrial 
conditions  are  spotty  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
how  much  real  progress  is  being  made. 

By  reason  of  economies,  the  railroads  are 
ostensibly  making  a  better  showing  in  the  mat- 

(I  ' 

i 
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ter  of  earnings,  but  the  deferring  of  mainte¬ 
nance  charges  and  other  features  makes  it  plain 
that  some  more  thoroughgoing  remedies  must 
be  applied.  It  is  well  enough  to  put  off  the 
purchasing  of  ties  for  a  few  weeks  or  even 
months,  but  that  is  something  readily  carried 
to  a  dangerous  extreme.  As  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  trouble  with  the  railroads  is  due 
largely  to  labor  conditions  and  they  are  in  turn 
largely  caused  by  the  application  of  arbitrary 
rules  in  a  manner  that  increases  expense  be¬ 
yond  all  limits  of  reason.  In  this  direction  and 
in  others  union  labor  must  be  brought  to  a 
more  reasonable  basis.  While  all  believe  in  a 
fair  rate  per  day  or  per  hour,  it  must  be  made 
plain  that  no  business  can  stand  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  call  for  five  hours’  pay  for  a  half- 
hour  s  work  or  a  full  day's  pay  for  two  hours’ 
work.  There  must  be  a  wiping  out  of  all  such 
unwarranted  contracts  and  obligations  and  it 
is  highly  essential  that  the  employing  class 
should  observe  a  certain  degree  of  solidarity  in 
order  to  meet  the  situation. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
trade  news  is  the  sharp  upturn  of  exports  in 
the  last  week  of  April,  as  revealed  by  statistics 
now  at  hand.  Both  at  Hampton  Roads  and 
at  Baltimore  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  tonnage  movement  offshore  the  last  week 
in  April  and  the  gain  is  being  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  about  certain  foreign  markets  being 
well  supplied,  and  certainly  some  extravagant 
language  has  been  used  in  this  connection,  the 
closing  of  the  British  mines  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks  is  bound  to  be  seriously  felt  in  the 
countries  that  normally  obtained  all  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  their  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

Copies  of  the  official  orders  relative  to  coal 
distribution  and  use  in  England  give  evidence 
of  the  extreme  conservation  of  tonnage  that  is 
practiced  and  illustrate  how  serious  is  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  tonnage  lost  amounts  roughly  to 
5,000,000  tons  a  week,  and  in  1920  the  British 
coal  exports  averaged  about  half  a  million  tons 
a  week,  which  was  only  about  half  of  what 
was  accomplished  in  better  times.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  British  coal  markets  have  been 
held  down  to  very  small  tonnages,  relatively 
speaking,  in  recent  years  and  have  no  great 
reserve  of  coal  available  to  dealers  or  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  increase  in  exports  from  this  country 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  of  the  boom  fea¬ 
tures  which  characterized  the  big  export  mar¬ 
ket  of  1920.  The  business  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hands  of  firms  regularly  engaged 


in  that  fine  o-f  trade,  the  more  or  less  outside 
interests,  conspicuous  at  one  time,  not  being 
much  heard  of.  The  industrial  demand  for 
soft  coal  in  this  country  has  not  increased  ma¬ 
terially,  nor  have  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers  started  stocking  up  to  any  great  extent. 
As  a  result,  prices  show  little  change  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  production  is  climbing 
up.  For  the  third  consecutive  week  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  reports  an  increase  in  tonnage, 
bearing  out  our  statements  that  the  production 
would  show  improvement  after  the  early  part 
of  April  had  passed  by,  and  the  later  assertions 
that  the  small  tonnage  for  the  week  ending 
April  9  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  trade. 
We  have  put  ourselves  definitely  on  record  in 
this  respect  and  feel  confident  that  there  will 
be  fairly  steady  upward  progress  from  this 
time  on. 

To  some  extent  the  increased  foreign  ship¬ 
ments  are  responsible  for  the  gain  in  bitumi¬ 
nous  production  which  has  been  recorded  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  Another  factor  in  swelling  the 
output  is  the  heavier  lake  shipments  of  bitumi¬ 
nous,  Movement  to  the  lakes  has  showed  a 
moderate  gain  since  the  freight  rate  reduction 
was  put  into  effect  last  week,  although  the 
volume  of  coal  moving  up  the  lakes  will  be 
restricted  until  ore  starts  moving  down  in 
larger  quantities. 

The  opening  of  the  lake  season,  following 
the  28-cent  reduction  in  rail  freights,  has  been 
a  stimulating  factor  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
several  companies  having  started  their  mines 
on  a  full-time  basis  because  of  that  outlet  now 
being  available.  As  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  effect  thereof  is  reflected  in  a 
weak  market  for  slack,  as  in  the  screening  of 
coal  for  lake  shipment  there  is  produced  a 
superabundance  for  the  smaller  product. 

Everyone  concerned  in  the  mining  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anthracite  is  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Production  is  nearly  up  to  the  maximum 
of  past  years  and  the  public  is  taking  domestic 
coal  about  as  fast  as  it  can  be  mined  and 
shipped.  Dealers  have  a  surplus  of  some 
sizes,  but  in  a  general  way  their  sales  about 
equal  their  receipts  and  have  done  so  since  the 
new  coal  year  opened.  Strong  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  distribute  tonnage  to  consumers 
and  the  dealers  are  thus  cooperating  in  good 
form  with  the  producing  interests. 

It  is  recognized  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  congestion  in  the  fall,  with  its 
evil  effects  of  high  prices,  criticism  and  con¬ 
fusion.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  all 
possible  tonnage  of  the  prepared  sizes  being 
required,  but  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
enough  fuel  available  if  the  business  is  properly 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  steam  coal  situation  is  that 
buyers  who  have  contracts  for  tonnage  are  not 
able  to  take  it  in  for  lack  of  storage  space,  as 
they  are  not  using  the  usual  quantity  of  coal 
and  the  amount  they  have  contracted  for  ac¬ 
cumulates  fast  under  such  conditions. 

Some  independent  operators  are  piling  the 
steam  sizes  on  the  ground  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  go  ahead  actively  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  larger  sizes,  for  which  there  is 
such  a  splendid  demand  at  the  present  time.. 

The  recent  tax  legislation  is  another  thing 
that  is  causing  some  little  concern.  It  may  be 
the  full  amount  of  the  anthracite  tax  will 
have  to  be  put  on  domestic  coal,  as  steam  ton¬ 
nage  is  sold  on  contract  and  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  add  to  the  price,  especially  in  view  of 
the  current  bituminous  market.  The  produc¬ 
tion  tax  and  the  mine-cave  insurance  allow¬ 
ance  may  aggregate  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  ton 
on  domestic  coal. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York.  PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Domestic  Anthracite  Continues  in  Excellent  Demand,  with  Two  Sizes  in  Short  Supply — 
A  Little  More  Business  in  Bituminous  but  at  Unchanged  Prices 


Anthracite  continues  to  move  from  mine 
to  consumer  at  a  rate  which,  if  maintained 
fairly  well  throughout  the  summer,  will  re¬ 
move  any  danger  of  a  serious  shortage  next 
winter.  Mining  is  on  practically  a  full-ca¬ 
pacity  basis,  prices  having  advanced  to  a 
point  that  is  causing  operations  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  high-cost  to  independent  collieries 
that  suspended  earlier  in  the  season.  Produc¬ 
tion  since  the  first  of  April  has  been  far 
ahead  of  a  year  ago,  when  the  switchmen’s 
strike  made  it  impossible  to  distribute  a 
normal  tonnage. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  retailers  are 
not  so  far  behind  on'  their  orders  as  they 
were  around  the  middle  of  May  last  year. 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  their  deliveries 
have  been  heavier  because  of  better  success 
in  obtaining  coal,  it  is  also  true  that  they 
did  not  have  so  great  a  volume  of  business 
to  begin  with.  Many  domestic  users  who 
placed  their  orders  for  a  year’s  supply  last 
April  failed  to  do  so  this  season  for  Various 
reasons,  usually  because  they  did  not  have 
the  money  to  spare  or  were  looking  for 
lower  prices. 

A  certain  number  of  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay  present  prices  for  their  domestic  coal 
in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  protected  against  next  win¬ 
ter’s  eventualities,  but  a  large  section  of  the 
public  takes  the  view  that  coal  like  every¬ 
thing  else  is  bound  to  come  down.  Those 
who  have  expectations  along  this  line  are 
holding  off,  and  are  being  encouraged  in 
so  doing  by  ill-advised  editorial  comment  in 
certain  of  the  dailies. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the 
dealers  have  had  enough  business  to  keep 
them  busy.  They  could  use  more  stove  and 
egg,  but  many  are  unwilling  to  pay  much 
of  a  premium  even  on  those  sizes.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  city  trade,  where  in 
many  instances  retail  prices  were  not  ad¬ 
vanced  May  1. 

On  the  line  there  is  less  reluctance  to -pay 
an  advance  over  the  company  prices  and 
the  independents  are  finding  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  prepared  sizes  at  $8  to 
$8.35.  Quotations  as  high  as  $8.50  are  oc¬ 
casionally  heard  of.  Chestnut  is  bringing 
the  same  price  as  stove  and  egg  in  most 
cases,  although  it  is  not  in  nearly  as  strong 
demand.  Independent  pea  is  commanding 
from  $5.50  to  $6. 

A  moderate  tonnage  of  steam  sizes  is  be¬ 
ing  stocked  by  the  companies.  On  inde¬ 
pendent  grades  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the 
prices  realized,  depending  on  quality  and 
territory.  Upper  region  grades  are  com¬ 
manding  a  premium  in  the  line  trade,  while 
some  Schuylkill  coals  are  available  at  slight¬ 
ly  under  the  circular.  The  tidewater  mar¬ 
ket  is  well  supplied,  but  there  is  a  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  distress  lots.  Prices 
are  about  as  follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3- 
$3.75;  rice,  $2. 1 5-$2.75 ;  barley,  $1.25-$1.75. 

The  Bituminous  Market 

A  slight  increase  in  volume  of  business, 
but  no  improvement  in  prices,  tells  the 
story  of  the  bituminous  trade  in  a  general 
way.  1  here  is  not  enough  additional  busi¬ 


ness  so  that  everyone  can  share  in  it,  but 
the  numerous  inquiries  which  have  been 
floating  around  for  the  last  month  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  few  extra  orders  being  placej. 

The  shippers  who  landed  them  did  so 
only  by  underbidding  numerous  other  sellers 
who  were  after  the  same  pieces  of  busi¬ 
ness,  for  it  is  distinctly  a  buyer’s  market 
and  promises  to  remain  so  until  car  short¬ 
age  makes  its  appearance.  Many  mines 
are  closed  down  because  their  owners  are 
unwilling  to  sell  at  present  prices.  With 
production  so  greatly  curtailed,  any  slight 
picking  up  in  demand  gives  a  momentary 
appearance  of  strength  to  the  market,  but  it 
quickly  disappears  as  idle  mines  are  put  in 
operation  and  start  turning  out  coal  faster 
than  is  justified  by  the  increased  buying. 

This  has  happened  two  or  three  times 
since  the  first  of  April.  Every  little  upturn 
has  been  followed  by  a  reaction  and  the  net 
result  is  as  described — a  little  more  business 
being  done,  but  at  the  same  old  ruinous 
prices  for  the  most  part.  Consumers  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  to  do  a  little  stocking  up  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
public  utilities  and  other  concerns  that  are 
not  feeling  the  general  depression  as  badly 
as  most  buyers  are. 

The  average  industrial  user  takes  the  po¬ 
sition  that  he  does  not  want  to  load  up  with 
coal  as  long  as  business  is  bad  and  the  out¬ 
look  uncertain,  no  matter  how  cheap  he  can 
buy  it.  He  asserts,  too,  that  when  pros¬ 
perity  returns  he  will  not  mind  paying  more. 
With  so  many  buyers  in  this  frame  of  mind 
and  part-time  factory  operation  the  rule, 
the  spot  market  cannot  be  expected  to  yield 
much  in  the  way  of  business  or  profits  for 
the  time  being. 

Yet  there  have  been  fewer  contracts  than 
usual  closed  this  year,  and  this  means  more 
activity  in  the  open  market  before  long. 
Some  consumers  expect  to  cover  later  on, 
but  they  will  probably  have  hard  work  do¬ 
ing  this,  for  operators  are  becoming  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  a  car  shortage  and 
high  prices  will  follow  the  present  period  of 
inactivity.  They  are  none  too  anxious  to 
contract  even  now  and  at  prices  a  dollar  or 
so  above  the  prevailing  level,  and  buyers 
who  hold  off  much  longer  are  pretty  sure 
to  have  to  take  their  chances  in  the  spot 
market. 

Prices  in  the  region  are  about  as  follows 
for  prompt  shipments:  Pool  1,  $3.25-$3.50; 
pool  71,  $2.75-$3 ;  pool  9,  $2.65-$2.85 ;  pool 
10,  $2.40-$2.60;  pool  11,  $2-$2.25 ;  pool  34, 
$1 .85— $2 ;  pool  64,  $2.15-$2.30;  pools  31  and 
61,  $2.60-$3. 

At  tidewater,  coal  has  been  selling  this 
week  at  around  $6.15  to  $6.25  f.  o.  b.  piers 
for  pools  9  and  71,  and  $5.80  to  $6  for  pool 
10.  The  grades  below  pool  10  are  not  be¬ 
ing  shipped  to  tidewater  in  any  quantity. 


^  An  application  will  be  made  to  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Philadelphia  next  Monday,  the  16th,  for  an 
extension  of  the  receivership  of  the  Beccaria  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  Vance  H.  Burtner,  the  receiver,  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  court  at  the  time  the  appointment  was 
made  to  carry  on  the  business  until  that  date,  and  he 
desires  more  time  to  complete  his  work. 


Good  Demand  for  Anthracite  Keeps  Up — 

More  Cheerfulness  in  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  retail  trade  is  moving  out  considerable  coal 
and  it  is  believed  they  are  surprised  at  the  way  de¬ 
mand  keeps  up.  They  had  become  so  used  to  having 
enough  business  on  hand  to  carry  them  for  months, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  condition  of  having  little  ahead,  yet  at  the 
same  time  business  coming  in  steadily  enough  to 
keep  them  active  every  day  thus  far.  Even  yet  there 
is  a  deal  of  opinion  abroad  that  the  business  will  not 
last  beyond  the  beginning  of  July.  However,  the 
real  wise  ones  are  going  airing  content  to  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself.  ' 

The  one  thing,  probably,  that  has  stirred  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  more  action  recently  has  been  the  increase 
in  prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  The  news 
columns  of  the  papers  gave  plenty  of  publicity  to 
the  fact  that  the  operators’  prices  had  increased,  and 
in  addition  gave  quite  a  little  editorial  space  to  caustic 
criticism  of  the  fact.  With  independent  prices  in¬ 
creasing  considerably  more  than  company  coal  the 
retailers  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  an 
upward  adjustment  of  their  prices.  With  the  lowest 
company  prices  at  $7.70  and  $7.60  for  stove  and 
nut,  respectively,  and  one  company  with  a  price  of 
$8.10,  and  the  highest  independent  shipper  at  $8.35, 
it  could  be  easily  seen  that  retail  prices  would  be 
necessarily  advanced. 

Retailers  have  adopted  an  entirely  new  plan  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  figures.  Naturally  they  follow  a 
leader  and  the  biggest  retail  concern  in  the  spring 
did  extensive  advertising  to  the  public  as  to  the 
necessity  of  buying,  but  did  not  print  prices.  This 
month  they  advertised  an  increase  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  9th  of  the  month,  but  prices  were 
only  to  be  had  upon  application.  Some  of  the  lesser 
lights  have  fallen  into  this  practice,  but  to  vary  it  are 
announcing  the  increases  effective  with  various  later 
dates.  At  this  time  the  retail  increase  amounts  to 
25  cents  generally,  on  egg,  stove  and  nut,  making 
these  sizes  as  follows :  egg  $13.75,  stove  and  nut  $14, 
while  pea  was  not  subjected  to  an  advance  and  is 
still  quoted  at  $11.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  prices  are  for  the  gross  ton  of  2240  pounds. 

Some  Retailers  Cut  Prices. 

Of  course  cutting  of  the  retail  prices  continues  and 
we  believe  that  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  is  going  into 
the  consumers’  cellars  at  50  cents  less  than  the  above 
quoted  figures.  This  is  particularly  true  of  desirable 
business  running  from  15  to  50  tons  on  a  single  order. 
Some  dealers  are  free  to  admit  that  where  they  can 
deliver  a  tonnage  like  this  right  straight  ahead  with¬ 
out  interruption  they  can  reasonably  afford  to  make 
a  reduction.  However,  there  are  some  low-priced 
dealers — who  were  high-priced  dealers  in  the  days  of 
scarcity — who  openly  advertise  prices  of  $13  and  $13.- 
25  for  stove  and  nut. 

The  retail  trade  has  been  subjected  to  much  an¬ 
noyance  recently  by  a  news  dispatch"  sent  broadcast 
from  Washington  that  the  coal  mines  were  shut  down 
three  and  four  days  a  week  and  200,000  miners  were 
idle.  This  in  face  of  the  actual  fact  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mines  have  not  lost  a  day,  except  for  holidays 
and  breakdowns,  for  several  years.  The  trouble  with 
the  Washington  dispatch  was  that  it  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
merely  using  the  word  “coal.”  This  may  have  been 
intentional  and  it  may  have  been  ignorance,  but  both 
are  inexcusable. 

The  local  demand  for  stove  does  not  decrease  in 
the  least  and  the  retailers  are  hard  put  to  it  to  make 
explanations  to  their  customers.  They  often  lose 
business  on  this  account  and  rather  than  do  this  some 
of  them  have  taken  more  stove  orders  than  they  will 
be  able  to  fill.  Of  course  they  are  using  every  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  the  buyer  take  egg  or  nut  coal,  all 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  heating  apparatus  used. 

The  bituminous  people  continue  in  their  spirit  of 
cheerfulness,  even  though  the  week  has  not  shown 
any  greatly  increased  business.  Inquiries  continue 
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to  come  and  often  result  in  business,  probably  the 
average  in  this  respect  is  greater  than  for  several 
weeks.  The  consumer,  though,  is  an  extremely  close 
buyer  these  days  and  when  he  gets  a  particularly 
good  price  does  not  hesitate  to  use  it  against  the 
house  which  happens  to  quote  a  higher  figure.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  very  good  coals  are  frequently 
sold  at  a  price  even  lower  than  the  market,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  and  this  always  causes  trouble, 
for  the  buyer  is  always  prone  to  consider  the  lowest 
price  as  the  market. 

Most  of  the  buying  is  at  spot  and  the  consumer, 
even  the  very  largest,  is  playing  the  game  of  taking 
advantage  of  low  market  prices  as  long  as  he  can, 
without  entering  into  a  contract.  It  is  just  possible 
when  some  of  the  consumers  think  the  time  right  to 
contract  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  under  cover. 
We  know  of  some  big  buyers  who  have  taken  on  a 
fair  share  of  contract  coal  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  and 
this  is  believed  by  most  people  to  be  a  fair  figure  un¬ 
der  present  conditions. 

Prices  for  spot  coal  have  changed  very  little  and 
$3.25  to  $3.40  still  rules  for  Pool  1,  $2.90  to  $3  for 
Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  Pool  10  and  $2.25  to  $2.55 
for  Pool  11.  Fairmont  gas  coals  range  from  $2  to 
$2.30  for  Pools  34  and  64. 

There  is  some  increase  in  inquiry  for  foreign  de¬ 
livery  at  tide.  The  fact  that  some  big  tonnages  have 
recently  been  closed  at  southern  ports  for  export, 
will  soon  have  some  effect  on  domestic  prices.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  as  much  of  the  movement  to  New 
England  is  from  southern  ports,  that  district  will  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  increased  prices  for  all 
rail  shipments  from  the  mines  supplying  this  terri¬ 
tory,  with  the  consequent  sympathetic  effect  on  prices 
for  local  delivery. 


FAIRMONT  DOING  BETTER 


Increased  Tonnage  Going  to  Lakes  and  to 
Tidewater  for  Export. 

Although  business  in  the  Fairmont  region  is  far 
from  normal,  conditions  have  a  more  optimistic  slant 
than  at  any  time  since  the  industry  was  sliding  back¬ 
wards.  It  is  true  that  prices  have  not  been  pleasing 
to  the  operator  for  a  long  time,  but  some  business 
that  has  come  into  the  region  recently  has  tended  to 
put  producers  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  for 
some  weeks. 

A  decided  jump  took  place  in  production  last  week, 
but  the  tendency  this  week  will  be  to  run  lower  than 
last  week  unless  the  production  picks  up  from  mid¬ 
week  to  the  end.  Monday’s  production  shows  that  739 
cars  were  loaded  in  the  region,  against  862  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  2.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  loading 
this  week  may  be  slightly  off,  although  the  B.  &  O. 
and  Monongahela  roads  have  not  been  cut  greatly. 
The  Western  Maryland  production  continues  at  its 
low  gait,  which  was  but  38  cars  on  Monday  when  it 
is  capable  of  producing  more  than  200  loads. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
closed  a  contract  here  this  week  for  200,000  tons  at 
what  is  reported  to  be  a  minimum  of  $2.75  with  a 
graduated  scale  upwards.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Had  given  the  region  the  “go  by,”  as 
only  recently  it  placed  60,000  tons  in  the  Connells- 
ville  fields.  Thus  far  little  new  has  broken  in  the 
railroad  fuel  market,  which  apparently  has  largely 
been  taken  care  of. 

Lake  Shipments  Take  Spurt. 

Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  of  the 
B.  &  O.  last  week  proved  to  be  stronger  than  any 
similar  period  during  the  1921  season.  Of  course 
this  was  due  to  lake  rate  reduction,  which  became 
effective  on  Wednesday,  May  4.  A  total  of  310  car¬ 
loads  were  sent  to  the  lakes,  'against  54  the  previous 
week.  The  higher  grades  of  West  Virginia  coal  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  demand  at  the  lake  front,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Fairmont  steam  and  gas  coal  will  be 
wanted  more  generally  later.  The  bulk  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  coal  naturally  will  go  from  the  southern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  fields. 

Curtis  Bay  loading  jumped  up  last  week  off  the 
Monongah  Division  to  990  carloads,  the  best  show¬ 
ing  of  1921.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best  total  for  any 
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week  since  that  ending,  November  6,  1920,  when  it 
was  1204  carloads. 

This  showed  a  jump  of  492  carloads  over  the  total 
of  the  previous  week  on  the  division.  The  increase 
unquestionably  is  due  to  some  business  that  has  been 
secured  through  the  inability  of  certain  foreign 
countries  to  secure  English  coal  due  to  the  strike.  At 
least  one  large  firm  in  the  region  is  reported  to  have 
received  an  increase  in  its  orders  from  a  French  firm 
for  low-sulphur  gas  coal,  being  utilized  by  French 
gas  plants.  If  the  British  strike  continues  there  will 
no  doubt  be  some  more  business  picked  up  in  the 
region  for  such  purposes.  Shipments  for  Arlington 
last  week  were  27  carloads,  which  was  the  strongest 
since  the  week  ending  April  2. 

Compared  to  the  railroad  fuel  weekly  loading  of 
January  and  February,  last  week’s  loading  on  the 
Monongah  Division  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  then.  Last  week’s  total  was  only 
674  cars,  while  that  in  January  and  February  ranged 
anywhere  from  1,089  to  2,404  carloads.  Last  weeks 
loading,  however,  did  show  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28  cars. 

Coal  loading  East  last  week  took  a  boom  on  the 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  when  a  total  of 
2,903  carloads  was  run  up,  the  highest'  weekly  load¬ 
ing  since  the  week  ending  February  12th.  Western 
loading  of  coal  was  369  cars.  While  heavier  than 
the  several  weeks  previous,  this  did  not  measure  up 
very  favorable  with  the  coal  movement  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  during  the  early  part  of  April. 

Coke  loading  is  away  off,  there  being  only  10  cars 
loaded  on  the  division  last  week.  This  was  the  poor¬ 
est  showing  since  the  third  week  in  November,  1919, 
when  only  3  cars,  were  loaded.  Considering  the  fact 
that  from  100  to  150  cars  a  week  have  been  loaded, 
it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  branch  of  the 
industry  has  been  seriously  affected. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  mine  idleness  is  receding,  the 
peak  having  been  reached  during  the  week  ending 
April  9,  when  there  were  1,061  mines  marked  up  as 
idle  or  a  daily  average  of  177.  Last  week  there  were 
990  mines  idle  during  the  week,  or  a  daily  average  of 
165. 

For  the  week  ending  May  7,  the  mines  of  Northern 
West  Virginia  produced  278,350  tons  of  coal,  which 
proved  to  be  the  heaviest  .production  in  any  week 
since  that  ending  February  12th,  which  was  294,800 
tons.  Last  week  there  was  a  gain  of  19,850  tons. 


Improvement  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

A  decided  improvement  has  been  manifested  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  field  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  month.  Reaching  the  lowest 
ebb  for  ten  years  in  April,  barring  strike  periods, 
production  began  to  increase  and  more  mines  were 
opened  with  the  opening  of  the  present  month. 

The  production  in  the  field  for  the  week  ending 
May  7  was  11,777  cars,  as  compared  with  9,905  cars 
in  the  first  week  of  April.  The  present  week  starts 
off  at  a  pace  which  indicates  a  still  greater  gain, 
each  day’s  output  being  from  400  to  500  cars  greater 
than  the  corresponding  day  of  last  week. 

Many  mines  that  had  been  idle  for  a  long  time, 
particularly  in  northern  Somerset  County  have  re¬ 
sumed  this  month  or  are  preparing  to  resume  very 
shortly.  Among  tHe  operations  resuming  are  those 
of  the  Sanner,  Triangle  and  Hillcrest  companies  and 
the  new  mine  of  D.  B.  Specht. 

Prices  are  somewhat  firmer,  the  heaviest  demand  at 
present  being  for  pool  1  and  pool  9,  mine  quotations 
being  $3.50  to  $4  for  the  former  and  $2.75  to  $3  for 
the  latter. 


Frick  Co.  Reduces  Wages. 

Scottdale,  Fa.,  May  12.— A  slash  in  wages  of  from 
25  to  35  per  cent.,  beginning  next  Monday  and  affect¬ 
ing  25,000  men  of  the  Connellsville  region,  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  at  the  local  office  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  The  cut  reduces  wages  to  a  standard  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  as  the  scale  in  November,  1917. 

The  independent  operators  in  the  Connellsville  re¬ 
gion  reduced  wages  several  weeks  ago. 

The  28  cent  reduction  in  coal  freights  on  lake  and 
rail  shipments  destined  for  the  Lake  Superior  docks, 
became  effective  last  week. 


SPOTTY  IN  MIDDLE  WEST 


Smokeless  Call  Exceeds  Supply  but  Other 
Varieties  Lagging. 

Up  to  this  time  the  better  condition  of  the 
Cincinnati  coal  market,  including  better  demand 
and  better  prices,  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  operators  in  the  smokeless  varieties,  which 
now  are  in  accentuated  demand  both  for  export 
and  inland  delivery.  The  week  has  been  one  of 
practically  100  per  cent  operation  in  the  low  vola¬ 
tile  districts  of  West  Virginia  and  the  pressure 
of  demand  has  indicated  a  steady  growth. 

Bituminous  lump,  called  for  by  the  retailers 
who  are  stocking  up,  has  sold  well,  but  other 
sizes  have  gone  very  slowly.  Steam  and  by¬ 
product  call  has  shown  no  strength.  A  very  consider¬ 
able  percentage  of  the  buying  is  done  in  the  spot 
market.  The  uncertainties,  which  continue  un¬ 
solved,  stand  in  the  way  of  contracting.  The 
buyer  expects  lower  contract  prices  than  those 
that  are  offered  to  him  now  and  the  seller  ex¬ 
pects  higher. 

In  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  districts 
production  now  is  at  normal  capacity.  Inland 
demand  has  taken  all  the  smokeless  lump  coal 
it  could  get,  which  was  not  all  it  asked  for.  This 
variety  of  coal  now  is  practically  off  the  market,, 
a  fact  which  has  argued  for  the  stiffening  of  de¬ 
mand  for  the  better  quality  of  bituminous  lump. 

Export  Trade  Takes  Smokeless. 

Smokeless  mine-run  has  moved  freely  to  tide¬ 
water  on  export  orders  which  were  sufficiently 
eager  and  pressing  to  put  the  price  to  $3.75. 
These  orders  are  attributable  to  the  English 
strike  conditions  and  will  probably  last  as  long 
as  that  trouble  lasts.  This  demand  has  also 
cleared  up  the  congestion  ©f  bituminous  coals  at 
ocean  ports.  While  the  orders  have  thus  far 
sought  out  the  production  of  Pools  1  and  2,  if  the 
foreign  stress  persists,  other  coals  will  soon  begin 
to  profit. 

The  movement  of  cargoes  to  the  lakes  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  encouraged  by  exemption  from 
demurrage  charges  up  to  May  5,  seems  to  have 
been  premature,  for  the  reason  that  none  but 
the  larger  boats  are  plying  to  the  Northwest. 
The  failure  to  take  away  the  coal  thus  shipped 
to  Lake  Erie  ports,  now  that  the  demurrage 
charges  are  on,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  big 
tonnage  of  distress  coal,  the  sale  of  which  will 
inevitably  add  considerable  demoralization.  As  a 
result  lake  shipments  now  will  go  forward  con¬ 
servatively  and  will  await  firm  orders. 

Operators  say  now  that  it  will  be  June  1  be¬ 
fore  there  is  any  real  demand  for  lake  deliveries, 
for  ore  shipments  will  not  begin  until  then  or 
even  later.  This  means  that  when  lake  buying 
does  begin,  shipments  are  going  to  be  narrowed 
into  a  few  months  with  assurance  of  more  serious 
.shortage  of  car  supply  than  has  yet  been  realized. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  companies  that  own 
docks  and  boats  are  putting  over  a  large  tonnage. 

Warn  of  Impending  Car  Shortage. 

Railroad  officials  continue  to  warn  of  a  coming 
car  shortage.  On  the  C.  &  O.  this  shortage 
already  is  in  sight,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the 
seriously  crippled  condition  of  the  road’s  rolling 
stock.  The  L.  &  N.  has  been  borrowing  cars 
frorh  the  Southern  RR.  for  several  weeks  to  take 
care  of  its  traffic,  according  to  reports.  The 
N.  &  W.,  Virginian  and  B.  &  O.  are  apparently  in 
better  shape,  but  these  roads,  too,  have  doubtless 
suffered  from  the  deterioration  of  their  traffic 
equipment. 

Prices  in  smokeless  coals  have  advanced  from 
25  to  50  cents,  but  other  prices  have  done  well  to 
hold  their  poor  “own.”  Bituminous  slack  has 
sold  as  low  as  $1.50  and  as  high  as  $2.25.  Mine 
run  has  sold  from  $2  to  $2.75.  Lump  has  been 
pretty  firm  at  from  $3.50  to  $4.  If  there  should 
be  a  persistence  of  troubled  conditions  in  Great 
Britain,  prices  are  bound  tb  stiffen  even  for  the 
varieties  not  in  the  call  for  export,  for  the  reason 
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that  the  pressure  of  smokeless  competition  inland 
would  be  lifted  from  these.  Operators  here,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  hopeful  of  deadlocked  operation  in 
the  British  Isles  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

There  is  no  early  promise  of  an  enlargement 
of  operations  in  the  high  volatile  districts  of 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Mine  owners  are 
not  going  to  open  up  in  advance  of  reasonable 
assurance  of  continuous  demand,  though  some  of 
them  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  are  going 
to  hold  their  miners  with  the  present  low  rates 
of  employment. 

Cincinnati  retailers  say  that  there  has  been  thus 
far  comparatively  little  domestic  buying  for  next 
winter’s  household  stocks,  in  spite  of  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  low  prices.  The  record  is  not  nearly 
up  to  that  of  last  year  at  this  time.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  people  de¬ 
pended  on  natural  gas  during  the  winter  and  have 
the  coal  stocks  bought  for  the  season  just  past 
still  on  hand.  It  is  known  that  most  people  have 
a  part  of  their  tonnage  left,  having  drawn  upon 
it  lightly  if  at  all  during  the  exceptionally  mild 
season.  Dealers  are  endeavoring  to  get  more 
definite  information  on  this  subject  and  revela¬ 
tions  up  to  this  time  are  not  reassuring. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION 


Very  Little  Business  of  Any  Volume — Manu¬ 
facturers  Warned  to  Lay  in  Stocks. 

Due  to  the  British  strike  of  the  coal  miners  the  ex¬ 
port  demand  took  a  big  jump  in  April  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  from  Hampton  roads  increased  300,000 
tons  over  the  March  dumpings. 

Now,  having  in  mind  this  general  depletion  of 
stocks  on  hand,  large  shipments  to  the  middle  and 
northern  states  and  unusual  export  demand,  with 
2,620  mines  reporting  closed  down  for  lack  of  orders 
55.8  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  others  closed  “indef¬ 
initely,”  what  are  the  conditions  confronting  the 
New  England  consumer? 

Stocks  on  hand  of  507  industrial  plants  in  the  six 
New  England  States  January  1,  1921  averaged  a 
little  over  18  weeks  supply.  On. April  first  this  stock 
was  reduced  to  about  13  weeks  supply  at  the  present 
irate  of  consumption. 

The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  forwarded  through 
the  Hudson  gateways  for  New  England  was  3,318 
carloads  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1920. 

This  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  consumer  is  not  only  not  stocking  up,  but  is 
actually  depleting  his  supply  at  a  time  when  there  is 
every  opportunity  to  provide  for  the  future.  Con¬ 
sumers  in  the  central  and  northern  States  seem  to 
have  learned  the  lessons  exemplified  in  the  past  years 
better  than  those  of  New  England  and  are  taking 
in  coal  in  a  much  larger  proportion. 

Boston  agents  and  shippers  report  very  little  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  volume  and  most  do  not  seem  anxious  to 
quote  on  long  contracts.  On  spot  shipment,  Pool  10, 
high  grade,  15,000  BTU.,  U.  S.  Navy  test,  $3.75  is' 
quoted.  Choice  Pool  1,  $2.85-$3 ;  Pool  1,  $3.40  spot; 
$4.25  contract ;  New  River,  Hampton  Roads,  $6.25 
spot,  $6.60  contract. 

The  monthly  News  Letter  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  cautions  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  that  “unless  major  consumers  and 
distributors  of  coal  begin  at  once  to  accumulate  their 
prospective  requirements  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
of  a  bituminous  coal  famine  next  Winter.” 

Municipalities  Stocking  Up. 

.  Municipal  corporations  and  public  utilities  have 
sensed  the  situation  more  vividly  than  most  of  the 
large  industrial  plants  and  manufacturers  and  have 
taken  in  much  larger  stocks  of  coal. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  the  textile 
and  similar  industries  are  holding  back  from  placing 
orders  for  large  shipments  with  the  result  that  New 
England  is  not  receiving  the  quota  of  coal  which 
should  be  coming  forward  at  this  time  if  we  are  to 
avoid  trouble  and  high  prices  later. 

The  Geological  Survey  report  shows  a  continued 
improvement  in  the  anthracite  production,  the  output 


for  the  week  ending  April  30  being  over  100,000  net 
tons  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  bituminous  production,  New  Eng¬ 
land  does  not  appear  to  have  absorbed  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  taken. 

In  April,  1920,  there  were  15,292  carloads  of  coal 
for  New  England  shipped  through  the  Hudson  gate¬ 
ways  while  for  April  of  this  year  only  11,974  car¬ 
loads  passed.  As  against  this  decrease  into  New 
England  there  were  shipped  to  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  April  of  this  year  249,205  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  78,621  tons  in  April,  1920. 

The  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration  gives  the 
following  report  of  receipts  of  all-rail  anthracite  coal 
for  New  England  shipped  through  the  Hudson  gate¬ 
ways. 


Carloads 

B.  &  M. 

B.  &  A. 

N.  H.  Total 

March, -Daily  Ave. ... 

....  198 

94 

239 

531 

April  30 . 

.  140 

84 

191 

415 

April-Daily  Ave . 

.  159 

65 

203 

427 

%  Decrease 

20 

31 

15 

20 

The  continued  increase  of  the  stock  on  hand  in 
the  Massachusetts  retail  dealers’  yards  is  also  shown 
in  this  report. 

December  1,  1920 .  265,853  net  tons 

January  1,  1921  .  261.993'  “  “ 

February  1,  1921  .  288,892  “  “ 

March  1,  1921  .  486,076  “  “ 

April  1,  1921  .  807,949  “  “ 

Anthracite  Stocks  Increase. 

When  considering  this  report  of  the  stock  in  the 
dealers’  yards  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
coal  in  stock  April  first  was  shipped  to  the  dealer 
before  the  Spring  reduction  of  mine  price  and  was 
to  fill  orders  placed  months  before.' 

One  retailer  reports  that  for  the  4  months,  De¬ 
cember  to  March  inclusive,  he  received  only  occa¬ 
sional  cars  from  one  of  the  large  companies  but  the 
last  of  March  16  cars  were  billed  on  one  invoice. 

While  in  most  places  deliveries  to  consumers  have 
been  most  satisfactory  since  the  middle  of  April  and 
many  of  the  dealers  are  booked  up  with  orders  which 
will  keep  them  on  full  time  for  some  weeks  to  come 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  community  who  continue  to 
hold  off  in  the  anticipation  of  lower  prices  brought 
about  by  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

The  chance  that  any  ’  reduction  in  freight  rates 
seem  most  remote  and  even  were  the  so-called  sea¬ 
sonable  rate  reduction  of  25  cents  per  ton  made  it 
would  put  the  Winter  rates  25  cents  above  the 
present  rate  and  during  even  the  Summer  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  mine  prices  and  the 
additional  13  cents  per  ton  which  will  be  added  to  the 
mine  price  July  first  to  meet  the  Pennsylvania  State 
tax. 

In  addition  to  these  charges  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  has  now  before  it  a  bill  calling  for  a  “sur¬ 
face  tax”  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  puts  an¬ 
other  burden  on  anthracite  coal. 

Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  calls  attention 
to  the  holding  off  of  users  of  coal  in  placing  orders 
and  says  that  with  200,000  miners  now  out  of  work 
unless  the  public  soon  starts  to  laying  in  their  supply 
the  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  freight  cars 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fall  and 
Winter. 

Retail  dealers  appreciate  the  situation  and  are 
urging  their  customers  to  “put  in  your  coal  NOW.” 
They  are  keeping  their  storage  capacity  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  but  in  many  cases  have  not  sufficiently  depleted 
their  stock  as  to  make  room  for  large  orders.  The 
producers  and  shippers  report  good  shipments  to  New 
England  and  at  many  of  the  wholesale  offices  they 
are  oversold  on  some  sizes,  noticeably  egg  and  stove. 

Saward’s  Annual. 

“ Republican,’'  Scranton,  Pa. 

Saward’s  Annual  for  1921,  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued,  is  replete  with  coal  statistics  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  of  the  great  industry  which  furnishes  the 
power  that  actuates  all  other  industries.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  comprehensive  review  of  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  activities  for  1920,  which  evidences 
careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  Frederick  W. 
Saward  and  his  able  assistants. 


CHICAGO  MARKET  INACTIVE 


Consumers  Pay  No  Attention  to  Predictions 
—Screening  in  Fair  Demand. 

The  Chicago  coal  man  has  been  devoting  the 
majority  of  his  time  to  association  work  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  he  is  more  willing  to  discuss  these 
subjects  than  to  attempt  to  converse  on  the  general 
market  situation.  This  fact  in  itself  indicates  that 
the  market  is  far  from  active  and  the  dullness,  which 
has  shown  but  spasmodic  signs  of  changes  for  the 
better,  is  still  prevailing. 

“When  do  you  think  business  will  pick  up?”  is  the 
general  question  being  asked.  This  quietness  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  face  of  generally  improving  industrial 
conditions.  Buyers  are  not  attempting  to  analyze  the 
situation,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  making  purchases. 

Many  consumers  take  but  little  stock  in  the  pre¬ 
dictions  by  members  of  the  coal  trade,  wherein  they 
warn  of  a  coal  shortage  if  buying  is  not  commenced 
immediately.  The  consumers  are  now  looking  to- the 
reduced  consumption  of  coal  as  more  than  offsetting 
the  reduction  in  the  production  since  the  first  of 
January.  However,  the  coal  men  are  alert  to  the 
situation,  and  are  not  urging  buying  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  will  not  be  enough  coal  mined,  but 
are  basing  their  plea  on  the  fact  that  the  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  will  be  limited,  thus  making  a  short¬ 
age  at  consuming  points.  Railroad  repair  shops  have 
been  shut  down,  and  the  construction  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  almost  nothing.  The  result  is  that 
the  number  of  bad  order  cars  is  today  greater  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  there  will  be  in  all  probability  enough  coal  at 
the  mines,  or  possible  of  mining,  to  supply  require¬ 
ments  in  the  fall  and  winter,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  handle  it  prop¬ 
erly. 

The  “immediate  need”  buying  is  the  food  the 
Chicago  coal  man  is  living  on.  Local  industrial  buy¬ 
ing  of  bituminous  coal  continues  inactive  and  only 
a  few  contracts  have  been  signed. 

Domestic  grades  are  moving  better  of  late  and  the 
market  for  this  class  of  coal  continues  to  show 
strengthening  tendencies. 

No  Prospect  of  Lower  Prices. 

Reductions  in  prices  now  seem  more  unlikely  than 
ever  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  J.  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  showing  that  the 
mine  workers  will  fight  any  attempt  to  lower  wages. 
Even  if  such  a  controversy  did  arise,  and  a  strike 
followed  with  the  operators  victorious,  the  cutting 
off  of  production  would  naturally  send  prices  to 
higher  levels. 

The  supply  of  soft  coal  is  still  being  subjected  to 
the  low  production,  which  in  turn  reflects  the  lack 
of  buying  orders  and  contracts.  The  production  in 
Illinois  still  remains  very  low  although  the  average 
for  the  past  week  showed  some  improvement, 
the  working  time  being  36  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
33  per  cent,  the  previous  week. 

A  better  movement  of  anthracite  is  reported,  be¬ 
sides  the  rail  receipts;  several  large  cargoes,  one 
11,000  tons,  were  received  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  week.  The  increased  demand  from  domestic 
buyers,  however  is  being  easily  met.  Prepared 
sizes  are  being  called  for  more  readily  of  late. 

The  activity  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  is  attempting  to  secure  seasonable  rail¬ 
road  freight  rates  on  coal  to  encourage  summer  buy¬ 
ing,  is  looked  upon  with  much  favorable  interest  by 
the  Chicago  trade.  This  Senator  regards  the  idle¬ 
ness  of  250,000  coal  cars,  as  well  as  mines  and 
workers,  as  foreboding  a  serious  problem  next  win¬ 
ter.  Senator  Elkins  of.  West  Virginia  is  also  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  special  freight  rates  and  declares  his 
reasons  for  wishing  to  break  the  coal  strike.  He 
states  that  upward  of  200,000  miners  are  idle,  and 
unless  the  public  soon  commences  to  lay  in  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal,  fall  and  winter  will  be  at ‘hand  and  find 
it  with  empty  coal  bins,  and  the  sudden  restoration 
of  buying  in  the  fall  and  winter  will  place  upon  the 
railroads  a  burden  which  they  are  admittedly  un¬ 
able  to  carry. 
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Screenings  continue  in  fair  demand,  offerings  being 
absorbed  with  comparative  promptness  at  the  prices 
being  asked. 

Kentucky  steam  coal  is  finding  a  slow  sale  while 
the  Kentucky  domestic  sizes  are  in  good  demand. 

Outside  of  a  slight  strengthening  in  Pocahontas, 
quotations  at  Chicago  have  remained  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  Sales  have  been  made  at  both  higher  and 
lower  figures  than  the  current  quotations,  leaving 
prices  as  a  whole  steady. 

The  following  prices  include  the  freight  to  Chicago  : 

Domestic  Mine  Run  Screenings 
Southern  Illinois. $5. 50®5.90  $5.13@5.40 
Cent.  Illinois  ....  4.85@5.2S  4.40@4.60 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05  4.25@5.00 

East  Kentucky  . .  6.45@6.50  5.90@6.25 

Ohio  (Hocking)  .  6.70  5.20 

W.  Va.  (Smkls).  8.50  7.25@8.00 

Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  stand  as  follows . 

Egg  . $7.25@7.50  Nut . $7.45@7.85 

Stove .  7.40@7.60  Pea .  5.50@6.00 


$4.40@5.00 

4.0004.28 

3.65@4.25 

5.25@5.35 

4.95 


< 


SITUATION  IN  NORTHWEST 

Buyers  Looking  for  Lower  Prices  and  Hold 
Back  Meanwhile. 

May  seems  to  have  no  better  business  in  sight  at 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  than  did  April  in  the  coal 
trade.  One  large  retail  concern  reported  a  whole 
day’s  business  of  42  tons,  of  which  30  were  steam 
business  and  12  tons  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
net  profit  on  such  a  volume  of  business  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  expense  of  the  retail  organization  by 
considerable.  It  was  not  particularly  small  nor  un¬ 
usual.  Other  concerns  would  probably  have  no  bet¬ 
ter  showing  in  comparison  to  their  usual  volume. 

It  is  something  of  a  question  perhaps,  as  to  why 
people  will  hold  off,  when  they  know  that  they  must 
buy  coal,  and  if  they  prolong  their  delay ,  it  will  or 
at  least  may,  mean  considerable  difficulty  in  handling 
the  business  for  them  and  for  their  dealers,  later  on. 
They  hold  off,  among  domestic  consumers,  because 
they  hope  for  lower  prices.  They  have  had  a  little 
concession  in  the  way  of  lower  prices  for  spring 
and  now  a  28  cent  reduction  in  freight  for  lake  and 
rail  soft  coal. 

Among  steam  users,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  torce 
lower  prices  still,  though  none  of  them  could  show 
with  much  lo'gic  just  where  or  how  they  expected 
this  to  follow.  In  the  steam  trade,  most  of  them 
have  but  little  storage  space,  and  they  cannot  store 
much  at  a  time.  They  could  contract  for  future 
needs,  but  this  they  are  unwilling  to  do,  believing 
that  contracting  might  have  a  tendency  to  support 
the  market  against  a  weakness  which  might  follow 
refusal  to  contract. 

The  net  result  is  that  everywhere  people  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  buy  coal  in  the  Northwest.  So  far  as 
the  dock  trade  is  concerned,  it  is  not  worrying  over 
the  situation,  especially  as  to  soft  coal,  for  there  is 
enough  carried  over  to  care  for  the  probable  de¬ 
mands  The  vessels  are  not  getting  into  commission 
for  coal  trade,  due  to  the  slow  start  in  the  ore 
trade  downward.  The  vessel  rate  for  coal  upbound 
is  likelv  to  be  around  50  cents  as  it  was  last  season. 
Some  hope  for  a  lower  figure,  but  some  contracting 
is  reported  at  the  price  named.  As  long  as  the  ves¬ 
sels  are  not  available  for. the  coal  movement  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  use  of  crowding  the  selling. 

Dock  Men  Look  for  Big  Year. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  move  on 
the  part  of  the  dock  trade  this  season  to  go  after 
the  business  on  a  wider  scale  this  season.  1  he  r 
cent  concession  of  28  cents  on  lake  and  rail  freight 
has  given  them  a  foothold  for  a  wider  field,  and  they 
propose  to  make  the  most  of  it.  They  have  felt  that 
they  were  restricted  in  their  sphere  of  operations  by 
the  higher  freight  rates,  and  now  that  they  have 
some  concession,  they  are  going  to  try  to  get  some 
of  the  lost  territory  back  to  their  own. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  all-rail  trade  will 
sit  idly  by  and  let  the  business  which  they  have 
acquired  through  hard  work  go  back  to  the  docks, 


but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  If  there  should  be  a 
further  concession  in  freight  charges  from  the  docks 
to  the  Twin  Cities — a  matter  which  is  pending  it 
would  extend  the  neutral  zone  to  a  wider  area  and 
would  give  more  business  that  might  fall  either  way. 
For  the  present,  there  is  not  much  doing  in  any 
direction,  and  the  all-rail  business  is  very  slack.  Those 
in  that  business  are  not  of  the  type  to  lay  down 
readily,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  will  fail  to 
put  up  their  usual  vigorous  competition. 


BALTIMORE  EXPORTS  GAIN 


May  Brings  More  Promise  in  That  Line — 
Home  Demand  Very  Light  and  Prices  Soft. 

There  is  a  brighter  promise  for  the  export  trade 
from  Baltimore,  this  being  about  the  only  real  ray 
of  sunshine  here  at  present  in  fuel  lines.  Not  only 
did  the  loading  pick  up  for  the  end  of  April  but  the 
May  loadings  are  holding  up  well  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  number  of  important  dumpings  will  take  place 
over  the  local  piers  during  the  month.  The  trade 
here  is  well  prepared  to  handle  this.  A  look  over 
the  pool  situation  at  the  three  big  piers  shows  that 
Curtis  Bay  at  this  writing  is  running  a  daily  reserve 
of  between  800  and  900  cars,  while  the  daily  dump¬ 
ings  are  between  125  and  200  cars;  Canton  pier  has 
a  reserve  of  close  to  400  cars,  and  the  reserve  at  Port 
Covington  is  generally  around  600  cars.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  are  approximately  the  figures  of  last 
week,  showing  that  the  run  is  consistent  at  this  time 
and  meeting  the  increasing  export  requirements. 

The  trade  is  not  able  to  report  any  stiffening  to 
the  home  situation,  however,  as  demand  continues 
exceptionally  light  and  prices  soft.  Reports  from  the 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  fields  show  no  mine  re¬ 
openings  of  consequence,  or  increase  in  outputs. 
The  trade  has  about  given  up  the  hope  of  starting 
the  consumers  on  a  buying  movement,  as  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  perfectly  free  to  admit  that  it  is  poor 
policy  generally  to  hold  off  storing  and  contracting 
and  await  a  sure  congestion  later  in  the  year  with 
the  consequent  inadequate  supply  and  high  prices. 
These  men  say,  however,  that  they  are  unable  to 
gauge  their  needs  for  later  in  the  year  in  view  of 
unstability  of  business,  that  money  is  not  turning  over 
freely  and  that  they  must  take  their  chances  later 
on,  buying  spot  coal  at  low  prices  at  present. 

Prices  a  Little  Off. 

Prices  quoted  for  soft  coal  here  at  present  are  a 
little  off  a  week  or  so  ago.  While  specialized  gas 
lump  holds  up  around  $3.15  to  $3.25,  and  Pool  1  coal 
in  steam  lines  is  around  $3.25  or  even  better,  there  is 
shading  off  the  balance  of  the  list.  Pool  71  is  to  be 
had  at  from  $2.90  to  $3  in  some  case,  although  sales 
at  $3.10  are  noted.  Pool  9  is  offering  around  $1.85. 
Pool  10  is  offering  freely  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.45  a 
net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  while  Pool  11  is  bringing  around 
$2.20  to  $2.25.  Pool  18  is  offering  at  $2  or  less  in 
many  cases.  Pool  34  sales  have  been  noted  down  to 
$1.75.  Pool  61  is  bringing  from  $2.10  to  $2.20. 

Hard  coal  dealers  here  are  still  standing  pat  on 
their  April  schedule,  absorbing  as  they  come  the 
gradual  advances  in  independent  coals  as  well  as  the 
recent  advance  in  company  prices.  The  prediction 
that  independent  and  company  prices  would  not  stay 
together  is  amply  borne  out  already.  While  some  in¬ 
dependents  are  selling  within  from  10  to  20  cents  of 
the  company  price  at  the  mines  of  $7.35  for  egg,  $7.- 
70  for  stove,  $7.65  for  chestnut  and  $6.00  for  pea 
coal,  others  have  gone  from  30  to  40  cents  above  on 
all  except  the  pea  size.  One  independent  has  put  a 
specialized  coal  at  $1.00  above  the  company  price  for 
egg,  65  cents  above  their  price  for  stove  and  70 
cents  above  their  price  for  nut.  In  other  words 
a  price  of  $8.35  at  the  mines  has  been  set  for  egg, 
stove  and  nut  by  this  concern.  Receipts  of  hard  coal 
continue  light.  They  are  ample  to  meet  needs,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  buying  public  continues  to  hold  off  or¬ 
dering. 

Benjamin  B.  Bowlby,  formerly  a  coal  operator 
at  Cannel  City,  Ky.,  retiring  a  few  months  ago, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  last  Tuesday. 


BUFFALO  SEES  HOPE 


Bituminous  Shippers  Mildly  Cheered  by 
Slight  Picking  Up  in  Demand. 

Some  of  the  bituminous  jobbers  are  reporting  a 
little  better  demand  and  they  think  it  is  going  to 
last,  though  what  it  will  come  to  is  another  story. 
The  general  notion  is  that  it  will  take  quite  a  long 
time  to  stiffen  prices  much,  even  after  a  real  stir 
takes  place,  for  there  are  so  many  mines  idle  that 
could  start  up  on  short  notice  that  they  would  absorb 
any  new  trade  that  might  spring  up  for  a  long  time. 
Of  course  the  jobbing  trade  is  not  so  much  concerned 
in  the  price  as  it  is  in  the  quantity  moved.  If  there 
is  much  doing  in  the  trade,  the  jobbers  will  get  a 
share  of  it  at  a  profit. 

The  great  sufferers  at  present  in  the  trade  are  the 
operators,  for  it  is  said  without  disputing  that  the 
great  bulk  of  soft  coal  now  mined  is  sold  at  a  loss 
and  some  claim  it  all  is  and  that  it  will  be  for  a  long 
time.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  all  is  that 
any  sort  of  a  stir  is  of  account,  no  matter  who  gets 
the  benefit.  Let  the  steel  industry  show  improve¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  wages  and 
prices  and  the  demand  for  coal  will  be  obliged  to 
follow.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  business 
of  the  country  is  ready  to  go  ahead  yet,  so  that  many 
fear  a  standstill  that  will  last  till  Winter  and  then 
the  situation  would  be  distressing  enough. 

Local  members  of  the  bituminous  trade  are  holding 
fast  to  what  trade  they  still  have  and  they  are  not 
going  to  depart  from  the  effort  right  away.  They 
say  they  believe  some  sort  of  trade  can  be  maintained 
while  the  manufacturing  trade  is  making  up  its  mind, 
and  then  it  may  happen  that  the  operators  can  get 
something  out  of  it  also.  ■  As  a  rule,  a  slight  stir  in 
business  inspires  more  of  the  same  thing,  till  all  is  in 
activity.  It  has  been  predicted  that  May  was  to  see 
revival  in  business  and  it  may  happen  or  it  may  not, 
but  the  coal  jobbers  are  so  eager  for  it  they  are 
willing  to  look  on  the  slightest  flutter  as  a  real  breeze 
coming.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  predict  anything  yet. 

More  Salesmen  Being  Sent  Out. 

Meanwhile  the  jobbers  are  showing  a  new  activity 
in  sending  men  on  the  road  and  they  do  get  a  few 
orders,  thpugh  it  }s  not  certain  that  they  all  make 
expenses.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  old  customers 
can  be  held  in  that  way  against  a  better  trade,  but 
experience  shows  that  neither  the  operator  nor  the 
consumer  is  to  be  relied  upon,  unless  something  more 
than  mere  business  friendship  is  formed.  Business 
is  a  cold  affair. 

Some  very  unfavorable  reports  have  come  in  from 
Toronto  within  a  week.  Coal  that  cannot  be  sold 
here  finds  its  way  there,  and,  as  that  is  about 
the  end  of  the  route,  it  stands  on  track  and  waits 
for  a  purchaser.  There  were  at  last  accounts  nu¬ 
merous  unsold  cars  lying  there,  some  of  them  having 
been  under  demurrage  several  days.  Supposing  that 
there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  this  coal  anyhow,  it 
would  not  have  to  wait  long  to  get  the  owner  badly 
into  debt. 

Bituminous  prices  are  unsteady  at  $3'.50  for  You- 
ghiogheny  gas  lump,  $3  for  Pittsburgh  steam  and 
$2.75  for  No.  8;  $2.60  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine 
run  (about  all  that  is  made),  $2.25  for  gas  slack  and 
$2  for  steam  slack,  plus  $2.36  on  Allegheny  Valley 
and  $2.51  on  other  coal,  to  cover  freight. 

The  hard-coal  trade  is  without  much  change. 
Shippers  and  retailers  complain,  that  the  consumer  s 
do  not  buy  as  they  should  and  say  that  they  will 
be  sorry  for  the  delay  when  Winter  comes.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  looking  for  lower  prices  and  hold  of!. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  106,000  toils, 
of  which  49,400  tons  cleared  for  Milwaukee,  26,100 
tons  for  Chicago,  21,500  tons  for  Waukegan  and  9.- 
000  tons  for  Sheboygan.  A  rate  of  50  cents  has 
been  made  to  Duluth  and  60  cents  to  Milwaukee. 
Shipments  for  April  were  259,205  tons. 


The  coal  trade  is  represented  on  the  new  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  Charles  S.  Keith,  president  of  the  Central  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City. 
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Effects  of  British  Strike  Felt  Here. 

Exports  from  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore  Take  Jump  During  Last  Week  of  April _ 

Prices  Not  Much  Affected  Owing  to  Large  Idle  Mine  Capacity. 


CONDITIONS  AT  COLUMBUS 


Only  Change  for  Better  Is  Slight  Increase 
in  Lake  Movement. 

Renewal  of  some  contracts,  scattered  orders  for 
coal  for  winter  domestic  use,  and  continued  light  lake 
movements  constitute  practically  the  sole  activity  in 
the  Columbus  market.  The  softening  of  the  slack 
market  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  week.  Reports 
of  a  number  of  good-sized  contracts  for  screenings, 
at  prices  which  coal  men  characterize  as  “giving  it 
away,”  hav-e  been  received.  Some  of  these  cover  a 
period  of  several  months. 

Some  school  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  com¬ 
ing  school  year.  Furchasing  agents  for  state  and 
municipal  institutions  have  shown  an  inclination  to 
remain  out  of  the  market  uptil  later,  hoping  for  lower 
prices.  The  same  spirit  of  putting  off  buying  is  be¬ 
ing  shown  by  the  public  in  general,  notwithstanding 
repeated  warnings  of  dealers  offered  in  the  best  faith. 
Instead  of  accepting  this  advice,  the  public'  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  it  as  propaganda,  without  stopping 
to  reason  for  themselves  that  everything  points  un¬ 
mistakably  to  higher  prices  and  a  coal  shortage  when 
cold  weather  comes. 

Inquiry  among  a  number  of  retail  dealers  this  week 
as  to  the  amount  of  business  that  is  being  done 
brought  reports  of  business  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  normal.  Mines  are  hardly  doing  as  well,  the 
week’s  report  of  operations  at  397  mines  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Ohio  field  showing  a  production  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  full-time  capacity. 

Although  the  opinion  is  pretty  general  that  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  coal  men  do  not 
look  for  relief  here  until  fall.  By  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  price  of  coal  will  be  advanced  and  no 
benefit  will  result,  they  say. 

Industrial  Depression  Continues. 

Industrial  depression  continues  to  have  its  effect  on 
the  lake  trade.  A  number  of  mines  in  the  eastern 
Ohio  field  began  working  on  lake  orders  this  week. 
A  few  have  been  for  several  weeks,  but  the  total  is 
only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  mines. 
In  the  Hocking  field  the  only  mines  that  are  doing 
very  much  are  those  that  are  loading  railroad  fuel. 
Although  resumption  of  steel  mills  in  the  Canton, 
Portsmouth  and  Wheeling  districts  have  not  and  will 
not  directly  affect  the  Columbus  market,  they  will 
affect  it  in  an  indirect  way  through  the  lake  trgde 
by  increasing  the  number  of  down  cargoes. 

Aside  from  the  softening  of  the  slack  market,  the 
price  dropping  to  as  low  as  $1.50  in  some  instances, 
prices  are  unchanged.  Hocking  grades  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  lump,  $3.50  to  $4;  mine-run,  $2.15  to  $2.35; 
slack,  $1.75  to  $2  on  the  average,  and,  as  said  before, 
$1.50  by  some  companies  on  contract.  West  Virginia 
lump  is  $3.50  to  $4  or  $4.25;  screenings,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Pocahontas  lump,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange’s  report  issued 
this  week  covering  operations  for  week  before  last 
shows  a  production  of  only  102,430  tons  out  of  a 
full-time  capacity  of  639,151  tons,  with  397  mines  re¬ 
porting.  Of  the  536,721  tons  lost,  508,050  tons  were 
the  result  of  no  market. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

M.  Bruce  Bew,  Richmond  manager  of  the  Kentenia 
Coal  Company,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  the  city, 
past  week. 

W.  W.  Houston,  of  the  Pan-Handle  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  in  New  York,  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices  in  that"  city. 

The  Old  Dominion  Coal  Corporation  has  closed  its 
tidewater  offices,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
J.  F.  Grinder,  local  manager,  will  still  be  connected 
with  the  company,  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Hill,  formerly  connected  with  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment  of  Hasler  &  Company,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  company  and  will  return  to  New 
York. 

The  Norfolk  offices  of  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  located 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  will  be  discontinued 
May  15.  W.  H.  Maher,  manager,  has  not  completed 
his  plans  for  the  future,  but  will  in  all  probability 
remain  in  Norfolk  to  engage  in  the  steamship  and 
bunker  business. 


The  strike  of  British  coal  miners,  which  began 
April  1,  is  still  on  and  an  immediate  settlement  is 
not  foreshadowed  by  the  news  from  the  other  side. 
Every  day  the  situation  in  Great  Britain  is  becoming 
more  critical  as  regards  industrial  stagnation  and 
unemployment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  growing  incon¬ 
venience  caused  by  the  curtailment  of  train  service 
and  inability  to  obtain  the  usual  supply  of  coal  for 
household  purposes. 

Considerable  tonnage  has  been  shipped  from  this 
country  to  England,  but  the  action  of  the  stevedores 
in  refusing  to  unload  vessels  bringing  coal  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  is  limiting  the  imports.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  200,000  tons  of  American  coal 
has  been  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
trouble  started,  part  of  it  for  Government  account 
and  the  rest  to  private  consignees.  On  commercial 
business  the  exporter  has  to  assume  considerable  risk 
by  guaranteeing  prompt  discharge,  or  else  paying  an 
excessive  freight  rate. 

Aside  from  the  tonnage  going  to  the  U.  K.,  a 
growing  movement  is  noticed  to  other  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  notably  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  coaling  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Atlantic  and  Meditteranean.  France  is 
reported  to  be  offering  German  indemnity  coal  rather 
freely  in  European  markets,  but  this  is  not  preventing 
American  coal  from  being  taken  in  increasing  volume 
by  foreign  buyers.  Shipments  to  South  America  have 
increased  some,  but  not  to  any  very  marked  extent. 

The  revival  of  exports  has  had  little  effect  upon 
prices  as  yet.  At  Hampton  Roads  the  market  for 
Pools  1  and  2  coal  is  quotable  at  $6.50  to  $6.75. 
While  the  accumulation  has  been  reduced,  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  idle  mine  capacity  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  fields,  and  plenty  of  cars 
available  to  move  coal  to  tidewater,  precludes  more 
than  a  moderate  advance  at  this  time.  When  the 
market  becomes  firmly  established  at  the  $6.75  level, 
which  is  on  the  basis  of  about  $3.50  net  at  the  mines, 


Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Receivership. 

Judge  Hand,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
New  York  last  Wednesday,  appointed  J.  How¬ 
ard  Magee  and  Goron  Auchincloss  receivers  of 
Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  11  Stone  street,  in  an 
equity  suit  brought  by  Walter  G.  Jones,  of 
Yonkers,  a  creditor  for  $31,700  on  an  assigned 
claim. 

It  is  stated  that  the  assets,  consisting  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  claims,  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000,000  and  that  in  addition  the 
company  has  coal  and  other  merchandise  and 
property  of  an  estimated  value  of  less  than 
$20,000.  The  direct  liabilities  are  said  to  be 
about  $1,000,000  and  contingent  liabilities  are 
given  as  about  $1,500,000  more. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc., 
had  their  inception  in  the  collapse  of  the  1920 
boom  in  the  export  trade.  Several  weeks  ago 
a  committee  of  creditors  was  appointed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  management  in  putting  the 
company  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  Magee  is  New  York  manager  of  the 
Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Somerset, 
Pa.  Mr.  Auchincloss  is  a  lawyer  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  a  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  against  the  company  by  the  Lis- 
tonburg  Coal  Mining  Co.,  whose  claim  is 
for  $60,000;  the  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co.,  $7,000, 
and  T.  E.  Poole,  $150. 


Six  vessels  cleared  from  the  port  of  Baltimore 
for  the  first  week  of  May  with  coal  cargoes  for 
foreign  ports.  Three  of  the  six  were  bound  for 
Italy,  where  heaviest  movement  has  gone  lately. 
The  total  loadings  will  be  around  30,000  tons,  the 
exact  figures  are  not  obtainable  pending  a  re¬ 
check  of  the  custom  house  of  two  cargoes. 


a  lot  of  operators  who  are  unwilling  to  sell  below 
that  figure  will  start  shipping  to  tidewater  and  this 
will  tend  to  check  the  upturn  for  the  time  being. 

Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Coal  exports  from  Hampton  Roads,  which  showed 
only  a  moderate  reflection  of  the  British  strike  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  April,  registered  a  marked 
gain  in  the  final  week  of  that  month,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  the  tonnage 
of  bunker  coal  supplied  to  foreign  steamers  at  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Hampton  Roads  during  the  same  weeks,  as 
reported  by  the  three  coal  exchanges  at  Hampton 
Roads  to  the  Geological  Survey  : 

r —  Net  Tons  — \ 
Week  ending—  Export  Bunker 

April  2  .  85,499  51,419 

April  9  . 115,554  47,042 

April  16  . 127,106  69,037 

April  23  . 129,287  80,846 

April  30  . 230,713  91,456 

The  exports  reported  above  for  the  last  week  in 
April,  230,713  tons,  compare  with  average  weekly 
exports  of  271,321  tons  during  September,  1920,  when 
the  export  trade  was  booming.  Moreover,  the  for¬ 
eign  bunker  tonnage,  91,456  tons,  was  much  larger 
than  the  weekly  average  for  September,  which  was 
only  49,756  tons. 

Average  weekly  exports  from  Hampton  Roads  in 
January  and  February  were  152,538  tons,  and  in 
March  the  weekly  average  dropped  to  87,732  tons. 

A  further  important  gain  in  exports  from  Hampton 
Roads  is  indicated  for  May,  while  offshore  ship¬ 
ments  from  Baltimore  are  also  strongly  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  The  revival  in  the  export  trade  brought 
about  by  the  British  strike  will  not  come  to  an  end 
immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  tie-up,  as 
it  will  be  some  time  before  Great  Britain  will  have 
anything  like  a  normal  tonnage  available. 


Anthracite  Tax  Bill  Signed. 

The  bill  imposing  a  tax  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  the  mine  price  of  anthracite  coal,  both  steam 
and  domestic  sizes,  was  signed  ' by  Goverrtdr  Sproul 
of  Pennsylvania  last  Wednesday.  It  goes  into  effect 
on  July  1st  and  is  expected  to  produce  between 
$7 ,000,000  and  $10,000,000  in  revenue  to  the  State 
annually. 

This  would  mean  about  12  cents  a  ton  on  the 
domestic  sizes  above  pea  coal  if  the  tax  were  evenly 
distributed  over  the  entire  output,  but.  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  prepared  sizes  will  probably  bear  the 
entire  burden,  as  it  is  easier  to  raise  the  price  on 
them  than  on  the  steam  sizes,  which  sell  in  com¬ 
petition  with  bituminous. 

The  full  text  of  the  anthracite  tax  bill  was  printed 
in  Saward’s  Journal  of  May  7th,  page  31. 


C.  W.  Williams  Fuel  Co.  Expands 

The  C.  W.  Williams  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  25  Beaver 
street,  New  York,  announce  that  W.  B.  McQueen 
has  become  associated  with  them  as  a  member  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  McQueen  is  well  known  in  the  local  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  for 
years.  His  most  recent  connection  was  with  W.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co. 

The  company  also  announces  the  appointment  of 
O.  W.  Seaberg  as  sales  manager  of  the  New  York 
office.  Mr.  Seaberg  was  formerly  sales  agent  of  the 
Seaboard  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  and 
previous  to  that  was  for  several  years  production 
engineer  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  Koppers  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  C.  W.  Williams  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  have  recently 
been  appointed  agents  of  the  C.  L.  Amos  Coal  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  the  sale  of  their  well-known 
Carnwarth  smithing  and  steam  coal. 
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National  Retail  Association  Meets  at  Richmond. 

President  Lloyd  Says  Trade  Stands  in  Shadow  of  Government  Regulation  Largely  Through 

Lack  of  Foresight  and  Ordinary  Common  Sense. 


Richmond,  Va.,  May  12. — The  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  began  a  three-day  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  this  city  today  with  about  125 
members  in  attendance.  At  11  o'clock  the  morning 
session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Lloyd. 
Secretary  Dabney,  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  then  introduced  W.  H.  Schwartzchild,  who 
made  an  address  of  welcome,  which  included  an  in¬ 
teresting  review  of  business  conditions.  Mr.  Schwartz¬ 
child  also  took  occasion  to  make  a  pointed  query  as 
to  why  the  price  of  coal  has  not  come  down. 

Next  on  the  program  was  President  Lloyd’s  an¬ 
nual  address,  referred  to  at  length  below. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  address 
the  committees  were  appointed.  Messrs.  Bryan,  El- 
wood  and  Stephens  were  made  chairmen  of  the  nom¬ 
inating,  auditing  and  resolutions  committees,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a  cash  balance  of 

$10,000  on  hand. 

To  Enlarge  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  moved  to  increase  the  board  of  directors 
to  not  over  33  members,  to  cover  additional  districts. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  numerous  activities  during  the  past  year. 

John  George,  of  Indianapolis,  was  the  next  speaker, 
his  topic  being  “The  Indiana  Plan  of  Merchandising 
Coal.”  He  told  of  the  credit  system  in  vogue  there, 
also  the  joint  advertising  plan  which  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  developing  the  prestige  of  the 
local  trade. 

A.  M.  Schoyer,  manager  of  through  freight  traf¬ 
fic  of.  the  Pennsylvania  System,  described  the  rail¬ 
roads’  poverty  and  the  status  of  their  equipment,  and 
referred  to  prospects  of  congestion  in  the  fall,. 

In  a  brief  response  to  Mr.  Schoyer,  President 
Lloyd  said  that  the  dealers  would  co-operate  with 
the  railroads,  but  that  the  latter  must  not  be  as 
arbitrary  as  heretofore. 

After  a  dubious  start,  the  weather  cleared  and  con¬ 
ditions  were  propitious  for  the  20-mile  boat  trip  down 
the  James  River  to  the  Billings  estate,  where  a  brief 
stop  was  made. 

President  Lloy,d  let  it  be  known  during  the  day 
that  he  would  decline  a  re-nomination. 

The  attendants  included  a  party  of  about  100,  who 
came  on  a  Special  train  from  Chicago  Via  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields. 

Many  of  the  dealers  are  planning  to  go  home  via 
Norfolk  and  Washington.  Invitations  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  local  trade  of  both  cities,  who  will 
entertain  the  visitors.  Norfolk  will  be  visited  on 
Monday  and  Washington  on  Tuesday. 

President  Lloyd's  Address. 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  address,  President 
Lloyd  said : 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  address,  delivered  at 
the  opening  session,  President  John  E.  Lloyd  said  : 

“The  matter  of  sizing  and  preparation  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  in  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  All 
should  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the 
market  coal  of  standard  preparation  and  size  that 
will  be  the  most  economical  for  the  consumer. 
This  standard  preparation  and  size  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  all  companies  alike  and  no  changes  should 
be  made  without  first  consulting  the  retailers  and 
then  explaining  to  the  public  the  reasons  for  the 
change.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  producer  of  coal 
had  gone  ahead  and  made  changes  without  properly 
considering  the  effect  on  the  domestic  consumer. 

“No  real  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  create  a 
market  or  to  show  the  consumer  the  most  economical 
and  best  method  of  burning  coal.  The  anthracite 
operators  complain  there  is  no  market  for  the  small 
sizes,  No.  1  buck  and  smaller.  This  is  true,  but  a 
market  can  be  created  if  the  operators  are  willing 
to  use  modern,  up-to-date  merchandising  methods, 
but  so  far  nothing  practical  has  been  done. 

“Examine  the  methods  of  the  gas  and  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  note  the  results  obtained.  Every  expert 


coal  engineer  knows  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  and  at  less  cost  for 
private  homes,  in  many  cases,  than  the  so-called 
domestic  sizes.  However,  architects  and  builders 
continue  to  specify  ranges  and  furnaces  that  will 
burn  only  the  domestic  sizes  of  pea,  nut,  stove  and 

egg. 

More  Co-operation  Needed. 

“Just  a  little  co-operation  between  the  operator, 
wholesaler  and  retailer  would  create  a  market  for 
buckwheat  sizes  and  a  better  market  for  pea  for 
domestic  consumption.  This  would  enable  operators 
to  obtain  a  better  average  price  on  all  coal  sold 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  sizes  now  used  for  domestic  consumption. 
There  should  be  a  permanent  joint  committee  of 
operators,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  in  both  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  who  should  meet  at 
regular  intervals  to  discuss  and  plan  ways  for  im¬ 
proving  the  coal  business. 

“The  coal  trade  has  been  so  long  and  so  unjustly 
criticized  by  the  public  press  that  many  engaged  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  appear  to 
be  afraid  to  meet  and  discuss  mutual  problems.  This 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  consumer,  if 
properly  carried  through.  It  is  only  through  co¬ 
operation  that  we  can  expect  to  continue  our  free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  eliminate  for  all  time  the  un¬ 
economical  conditions  which  are  bound  to  follow 
any  attempt  at  government  regulation  or  control. 

“By  co-operation  I  do  not  mean  that  any  one 
branch  of  the  coal  industry  should  attempt  to  dictate 
to  the  other.  Each  has  its  distinct  function  to  per¬ 
form  and  each  should  exert  all  possible  energy  and 
ability  to  its  own  end  of  the  job.  Let  us  make 
suggestions  to  each  other,  let  us  work  in  harmony 
and  be  willing  to  do  anything  that  will  help  in  the 
proper  merchandising  of  coal,  to  the  end  that  the 
public  may  be  well  served,  but  when  we  have  done 
that,  we  have  no  right  to  go  further. 

Harding  Administration  Well  Disposed. 

“In  this  connection  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  administration 
at  Washington.  I  believe  President  Harding  and 
his  Cabinet  are  sincere  in  their  wish  ‘to  keep  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  business  and  put  business  in  govern¬ 
ment’  and  we  should  lend  every  effort  to  help.  Mr. 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  business  and  can  be  counted  On,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  to  assist  us  in  any  proper  co-operation  that 
will  assure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  coal. 
Until  we,  as  business  men,  give  more  attention  to 
our  government  we  cannot  expect  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  present-day  problems. 

“We  should  get  together  and  study  our  mutual 
problems.  If  we  do  not  and  the  coal  business  is 
continued  along  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  today, 
we  can  expect  nothing  but  government  control,  and 
in  the  end  the  public  will  be  the  greatest  sufferer. 

“You  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  your 
choice  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Co-operate 
and  do  business  on  a  modern  merchandising  basis 
and  have  the  government,  the  public  and  the  press 
back  of  you;  or  continue  as  you  have  in  the  past  and 
you  will  no  longer  be  free  to  do  as  you  please,  but 
will  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  government. 

“How  can  we  as  retailers  distribute  coal  at  less 
cost  to  the  consumer?  One  way,  I  very  frankly  be¬ 
lieve,  is  by  encouraging  combinations  of  existing  re¬ 
tail  yards.  In  most  places  there  are  entirely  too  many 
yards,  rather  than  too  few.  I  believe  a  few  com¬ 
panies  with  yards  properly  distributed  can  serve  the 
public  to  better  advantage  than  the  same  number 
of  yards  each  under  different  management. 

Should  Confine  Shipments  to  Regular  Channels. 

“Another  factor  in  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  that  he  does  not  sell  all  the  coal  that  is 
distributed  at  retail  in  his  community.  By  this  I 
mean  that  others  than  a  retail  dealer  are  able  to 
purchase  coal  when  general  business  is  slack  and 
coal  is  plentiful,  have  it  shipped  to  a  team  track  and 


hauled  direct  from  the  car  to  the  consumer.  This 
means  that  the  retail  dealer  who  maintains  a  yard 
and  the  necessary  equipment  to  do>  a  maximum  busi¬ 
ness  loses  the  tonnage  to  which  he  is  entitled  and 
should  have  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  yards  and  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  supply  the  public. 

“If  this  uneconomic  practice  of  shipping  cars  to 
public  sidings  in  any  community  is  continued  by  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  and  wholesalers,  it  means  that  the 
retail  dealer  will  reduce  his  equipment  and  then  at 
the  very  time  everyone  wants  coal  at  once,  there 
is  no  way  of  supplying  the  demand,  as  the  team 
track  hauler,  or  ‘snow  bird,’  is  not  functioning. 
He  only  hauls  coal  when  the  price  is  low,  in  sum¬ 
mer  weather,  when  delivery  conditions  are  at  their 
best  and  when  coal  is  the  easiest  to  purchase.  To 
compare  the  service  he  renders  with  that  rendered 
by  the  regular  dealer  who  maintains  a  yard  and  is 
in  business  twelve  months  in  the  year  is  manifestly 
unfair. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  opposed  to 
and  will  protect  business  against  unfair  competition. 
What  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  practice  of  large 
manufacturing  plants  purchasing  coal  and  distribut¬ 
ing  it  at  cost  to  their  employees.  This  practice 
causes  endless  dissatisfaction  in  any  community 
where  such  a  plant  is  situated.  A  few  consumers 
receive  a  rebate  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 
A  few  families  get  a  little  cheaper  coal,  while  the 
great  majority  have  to  pay  more. 

“It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  railroads 
gave  rebates,  but  now  all  shippers,  large  and  small, 
are  treated  alike  and  unless  the  producer  of  coal 
is  willing  to  adjust  some  of  the  present  inequalities 
in  the  distribution  of  coal,  we  can  expect  nothing 
but  continued  criticism. 

Uniform  Anthracite  Prices  Desirable. 

“Another  most  unsatisfactory  condition  from  both 
the  retail  and  consumers’  point  of  view  is  the  matter 
of  price,  and  this  during  the  past  few  years  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  a  just  criticism,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  increase,  but  rather  on  account  of 
the  great  variation  in  prices. 

“Before  the  war  there  was  some  variation  in  prices 
quoted  by  producing  companies,  but  these  small  dif¬ 
ferences  averaged  up  during  each  coal  year,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  costs  were  nearly  uniform.  This  is 
not  the  case  today,  as  the  Fuel  Administration  fixed 
a  differential  of  75  cents  per  ton  between  certain 
classes  of  anthracite  operators.  This  has  been 
continued  ‘  to  the  present  time  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  increasing  dissatisfaction  by  retail 
dealers  and  consumers. 

“Some  way  should  be  found  under  the  law  to  have 
as  nearly  a  uniform  price  as  possible.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  coal  can  be  distributed  in  a  manner 
that  will  satisfy  the  consumer.  They  wish  to  be 
assured  that  the  price  they  pay  is  no  more  than 
that  paid  by  any  other  consumer  for  the  same 
quality  of  coal. 

Trade  Needs  Proper  Publicity. 

“Proper  publicity  should  be  given  the  coal  business 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  through  joint 
committees  of  operators,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
The  coal  business  gets  plenty  of  publicity,  but  the 
wrong  kind.  The  consumer,  through  the  public 
press,  has  been  educated  to  a  point  where  he  hardly 
believes  anything  good  of  anyone  engaged  in  the 
coal  business. 

“This  can  readily  be  overcome  by  sustained  joint 
advertising  and  giving  to  the  public  the  unbiased 
facts.  Public  opinion,  in  the  long  run,  is  fair  and 
it  is  only  through  lack  of  foresight  and  the  failure 
of  the  trade  to  use  ordinary  common  sense  that 
we  stand  where  we  are  today,  in  the  shadow  of 
government  interference  and  control. 

“There  are  several  bills  now  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress  which,  if  passed,  will  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  the  final,  absolute  control  of  the  coal  industry. 
We  do  not  need  more  government  interference  today. 
This  country  has  been  successful  in  the  past  and  has 
reached  the  position  it  now  holds  through  individual 
unhampered  effort  and  if  left  alone,  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  place  this  country  in  the  forefront 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

“Let  Congress  and  all  the  government  departments 
and  officials  devote  all  their  time  to  matters  of 
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government,  and  left  alone  our  business  men  will 
continue  to  make  American  business  the  greatest 
factor  in  our  economic  wellbeing  and  the  envy  of 
the  commercial  world.  By  all  means,  let  our  govern¬ 
ment  be  in  position  to  advise  and  help  at  all  times, 
but  let  it  stop  there.  The  ills  of  the  past  seven  years 
cannot  be  cured  by  more  laws.  What  we  need  are 
fewer  laws  and  more  sanity  in  the  enforcement  of 
those  we  now  have. 

Labor  Problems. 

“Of  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  production 
and  distribution  of  coal,  that  of  labor  is  the  most 
important  and  the  greatest  single  item  of  expense. 
In  the  old  days  the  employer  used  to  come  in  close 
contact  with  his  men;  he  knew  them  all  and  could 
cal!  most  of  them  by  name.  As  business  has  grown, 
this  personal  contact  has  become  less  and  less,  until 
today,  in  a  business  of  any  size,  probably  the  ‘big 
boss'  is  not  even  known  to  most  of  his  employes. 
Even  in  a  small  business,  employing,  say,  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  I  venture  to  say  that  very  few 
heads  of  firms  know  and  are  known  to  their  men. 

“This  lack  of  contact  has  been  the  principal  reason 
for  the  labor  union  and  the  walking  delegate.  Your 
men  have  had  no  one  before  whom  they  could  go 
for  a  hearing,  so  naturally  they  have  drifted  into 
the  union  because  they  received  a  sympathetic  ear 
from  the  union  heads  and  walking  delegates.  The 
labor  leader’s  job  depends  upon  agitation  and  mak¬ 
ing  trouble,  so  why  be  surprised  at  present-day 
conditions  ? 

“How  many  of  your  men  know  anything  about 
your  business,  except  what  they  hear  from  paid 
leaders  ?  What  can  you  as  an  employer  expect 
your  men  to  know  of  conditions  except  as  they 
apply  to  their  own  locality?  What  have  you  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  way  of  proper  education  along  right 
lines?  How  often  do  you  get  your  men  together 
and  talk  to  them  ?  Have  you  a  committee  of  your 
own  employes  who  are  privileged  to  come  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  at  any  time  with  you? 

“If  you  have  not  done  any  of  these  things  and 
many  others,  it  is  you  and  you  alone  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  present-day  unrest.” 


Pioneer  Opens  New  York  Office. 

R.  I.  Willeox  has  become  associated  with  the 
Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  as  resident  manager  of 
their  New  York  office,  located  in  the  National  City 
Building,  17  East  42d  street.  For  the  past  nine 
years  Mr.  Willeox  has  been  identified  with  W.  J. 
Rainey,  Inc.,  in  the  sale  of  Connellsville  coke  and 
coal. 

O.  V.  Feeney,  formerly  in  the  sales  department  of 
W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  be¬ 
come  connected  with  the  company  as  assistant  re¬ 
sident  manager  of  their  New  York  office. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Pioneer  company  are  in 
Pittsburgh.  George  Whyel,  of  that  city,  is  president. 


One  Rate  Reduced. 

St.  Paul,  May  11. — The  reduction  of  28  cents  on 
coal  destined  for  the  Northwest  via  lake  and  rail, 
gives  hope  that  the  fight  which  is  on  to  get  a  similar 
reduction  on  the  rate  from  the  docks  to  the  Twin 
Cities  may  be  successful.  A  comparison  of  the  sum 
of  charges  of  freight  from  the  mines  to  Lake  Erie, 
unloading  costs,  vessel  rate  and  from  the  docks  to 
the  Twin  Cities,  shows  the  total  in  1916  to  have  been 
$2.09  and  in  1921  $4.33^2.  The  reduction  will  make 
the  total  cost  from  the  mines  to  the  Twin  Cities,  lake 
and  rail,  $4.0514.  The  statement  was  made  that  the 
increase  from  the  Illinois  mines  was  but  $1.55,  while 
it  was  $2.24^2  from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Even 
with  the  reduction,  the  increase  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district  will  still  be  $1.96j4  or  31j4  cents  over  the 
Illinois  mines  increase. 


Shipments  of  coal  from  the  Lake  Superior  docks 
during  April  were  5,831  cars  against  10,400  cars  for 
April,  1920,  and  14,009  cars  for  April,  1919.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Duluth  Superior  docks  for  the  four 
months  ending  April  30,  were  29,848  cars  against 
87,787  cars  for  the  same  months  of  1920. 


D.  A.  Bruce,  secretary  of  the  Twin  City  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  in  Richmond,  Va. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

J.  M.  McArthur  of  F.  Millard  Coal  Co.,  Burlington, 
la.,  was  in  town  Monday  of  this  week. 

D.  E.  Grow,  a  Renssalaer,  Ind.,  coal  man,  was 
among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

F.  H.  Musselman,  coal  man  from  Logansport,  Ind., 
stopped  at  the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  last  week. 

A.  Mitchell,  of  Mitchel  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  left 
Wednesday  night  for  a  trip  to  the  southern  Illinois 
mines. 

J.  A.  Hartsema,  coal  and  ice  dealer  from  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on  Thursday  of  last 
week. 

Jonas  Waffle,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau 
of  Indiana,  was  in  Chicago  the  early  part  of  this 
week. 

J.  A.  Fenlon,,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  Galesburg,  111.,  visited  Chicago  Monday  of 
this  week. 

Robert  May,  sales  manager  of  the  Southern  C.,  C. 
&  M.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dropped  into  Chicago 
Friday  of  last  week. 

A.  V.  McLaren,  of  the  Chicago  &  Big  Muddy  Coal 
Co.’s  Marion,  Ill.,  office  was  in  Chicago  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Hoy,  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Coal  Districts,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
came  to  Chicago  last  Monday. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president,  and  James  Beardslee,  vice- 
president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Bedford 
Building,  have  gone  to  Cincinnati  on  a  business  trip. 

The  Shoal  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  moved  its  general 
offices  from  the  McCormick  Building  to  the  new 
Wrigley  Building,  just  completed  at  400  N.  Michigan 
Avenue. 

The,  name  of  the  Fred  E.  Downey  Coal  Co.  has 
been  changed  to  the  Downey  Coal  Co.  and  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  increased  from  $20  000  to 
$75,000. 

D.  C.  Shoemaker,  head  of  the  Shoemaker  Coal 
Co.,  McCormick  Building,  returned  this  week  from 
Omaha  and  reports  coal  business  in  that  section  as 
very  dull. 

H.  M.  P'erguson,  president  of  the  Clinton  Coal  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Clinton,  Ind.,  visited  the  Chi¬ 
cago  offices  of  his  firm  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building  this  week. 

.The  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  one  of  the 
leading  retail  coal  concerns  of  Chicago,  moved  into 
new  quarters  in  the  Conway  Building, "ill  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  last  week. 

G.  A.  Daubert,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  sales  of 
Oliphant-Johnson  Coal  Co.,  has  announced  the  re¬ 
moval  of  his  offices  from  the  Monadnock  Block  to 
room  1537  Railway  Exchange. 

G.  D.  Rosengrant,  manager  of  the  Rosengrant  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  to  W est  Baden,  while  the  offices  of 
his  firm  are  being  moved  from  the  14th  floor  to  the 
9th  floor  of  the  McCormick  Building. 

George  Hedges,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Calumet  Coal  &  Teaming  Co.  for  some  time,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  sales  manager  of  the  Rosen¬ 
grant  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building. 

Ten  Kansas  City  coal  men  joined  the  Chicago 
delegation  to  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants 
Association  meeting  and  boarded  the  special  train 
with  the  Chicago  men  on  Monday  night. 

I.  L.  Runyon,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association,  accompanied  by 
W.  J.  Womer  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  left  Wednesday 
night  for  Richmond  to  attend  the  national  meeting. 

H.  B.  Stephenson  has  succeeded  N.  A.  Leach  as 
western  sales  manager  of  the  Bob-Lo  Coal  Sales 
Corp.,  Mr.  Leach  having  accepted  a  position  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co.  of  Raleigh,  W.  Va. 

C.  O.  Rosengren,  4215  Armitage  avenue,  retail  coal 
and  feed  dealer,  has  joined  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  coal  and  coke  subdivision.  The  firm 
was  recommended  by  A.  Mitchell  of  Mitchell  & 
Dillon. 

Ray  W.  Fish,  manager  of  the  Shippers  Coal  Co., 
Old  Colony  Building,  has  gone  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 


to  open  a  branch  pffice.  The  company  will  maintain 
offices  in  both  Chicago  and  Ft.  Wayne,  Mr.  Fish 
spending  most  of  his  time  at  the  latter  place. 

J.  S.  Niles,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Kennedv-Floyd  Co.  of.  Detroit,  for  some 
time  is  now  connected  with  the  General  Fuel  Co., 
1st  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
office  of  the  Kennedy-Floyd  Co.  has  been  closed. 

Cross  Creek  Coal  Co.,  successors  to  Coxe  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  is  now  settled  in  its  new  offices  at  1800 
N.  Ashland  avenue.  W.  H.  Comstock  is  president 
and  Geo.  Merryweather,  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  were  formerly  located  in  the  Strauss 
Building. 

L.  B.  Steele  Coal  Co.,  1310  Altgeld  avenue,  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants  Association.  This  concern  has  only  re¬ 
cently  entered  business,  Mr.  Steele  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Consumers  Co.  until  about  two 
months  ago. 

IT.  J.  Meehan,  Enoch  Carver  and  Frank  Fitzharris, 
all  partners  in  the  firm  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  and  all’ 
from  the  Johnstown  office,  have  been  dividing  their 
time  the  past  week  between  their  Chicago  offices 
and  the  Southern  Illinois  mines  of  their  concern. 
They  have  not  returned  to  the  East. 

P.  H.  Holland  has  requested  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  to  correct  the  name  “Johnson 
City  Coal  Co.,”  on  their  directory,  to  read  “Holland 
Coal  Co.”  No  other  information  was  given  so  it  is 
assumed  that  the  firm  has  undergone  a  reorganization 
The  Holland  Coal  Co.  wil  Occupy  the  offices  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  Johnson  City  Coal  Co.,  at  111  W. 
Washington  street. 

Move  all  freight  possible,  including  coal  and 
building  materials  before  fall,”  was  the  advice  of  H. 
M.  Priest,  local  representative  of  the  I.  C.  C.,  and 
J.  J.  Pelley,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in 
talks  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Ship¬ 
pers  Conference  Association  held  last  Tuesday  at 
the  Traffic  Club.  The  fact  was  pointed  out  that 
the  present  condition  showed  the  greatest  number  of 
bad  order  cars  on  record.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
open  top  cars  are  in  bad  order. 

E.  J.  Fleming,  manager  of  the  Central  Shipping 
Co.,  Postal  Building,  reports  the  following  arrivals 
of  boats  with  cargoes  of  coal  in  and  near  Chicago: 
May  5.  Sirius ,  with,  a  cargo  of  7,500  tons  from 
Buffalo,  landed  at  the  Hedstrom-Schenck  dock  at 
South  Chicago ;  yV.  F.  Leopold  from  Connecticut, 
docked  at  Indian  Harbor  with  light  cargo  of  coal; 
on  May  7,  IV.  J.  Connors  from  Buffalo  brought  6,800 
tons  of  Lehigh  Valley  coal  to  South  Chicago;  on 
May  10  the  Wolvin,  an  extra-size  vessel,  landed  at 
the  Hedstrom-Schenck  dock  with  11,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  steamer  Quincy  .A.  Show  from  Toledo  delivered 
a  cargo  of  coal  to  Indian  Harbor. 

“Chick”  Evans,  beware — the  Chicago  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association  is  developing  some  real  plans  for 
this  season  s  play,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
coal-man-golfer  who  has  shown  the  best  record  will 
be  rewarded  some  real  trophies,  according  to  Secre¬ 
tary  D.  C.  Shoemaker,  head  of  the  Shoemaker  Coal 
Co.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
on  May  18th  at  the  Midlothian  Country  Club.  Sev¬ 
eral  trophies  have  been  donated  by  Chicago  coal  men, 
the  first  trophy  was  given  by  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  H. 
W.  Redman,  president ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  D.  C.  Shoemaker,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Chas.  P.  Thompson,  master  of  events.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  now  has  a  membership  of  100.  The  com¬ 
mittees  on  by-laws  and  handicaps  are  working  hard 
to  complete  their  reports.  It  is  planned  to  meet  every 
three  weeks  for  matches. 


A  coal  and  industrial  exposition  is  to  be  held  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  next  fall  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  In  addition  to  in¬ 
viting  the  coal  associations  of  West  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Virginia,  the  West  Virginia-Kentucky  As¬ 
sociation  of  Mine,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  will  be  invited  to  hold  their  annual  convention 
at  the  same  time  as  the  exposition,  and  to  reserve 
space  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  building  for  their 
exhibition. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Last  Week  of  April  Shows  Further  Gains  in 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous. 

For  four  weeks  in  succession  the  bituminous  out¬ 
put  has  continued  to  increase,  though  the  rate  of  gain 
showed  a  slowing  down  toward  the  close  of  April. 
The  production  for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below, 
with  comparisons  for  1920: 

I — Net  Tons~^ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

April  9  .  6,120.000  9,690,000 

April  16  .  6,528,000  7,563,000 

April  23  . 6,820,000  8,523,000 

April  30  .  6,921,000  8,928,000 

Soft  coal  production  for  the  first  four  mouths  of 
the  current  calendar  year  totaled  129,000,000  tons. 
This  shows  the  following  comparison  with  the  same 
period  in  several  recent  years  :  1920,  171,000,000  tons  ; 
1919,  138,000,000  tons;' 1918,  180,000,000  tons;  1917, 
178,000,000  tons. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  steady  increase  in  hard  coal  production  re¬ 
flects  the  starting  up  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  collieries 
as  the  market  gained  in  activity  and  prices  rose. 
Comparative  figures  are  shown  below : 

I — Net  Tons— \ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

April  9  . 1,865,000  1,538,000 

April  16  . 1,885,000  1,249,000 

April  23  . 1,903,000  1,663,000 

April  30  . 1,945,000  1,841,000 

The  total  tonnage  of  anthracite  mined  in  the  period 
January  1st  to  May  1st  was  30,345,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  28,214,000  tons  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1920. 


Election  of  Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  W.  Va. 

At  the  annual  organization  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  held  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  25  Beaver  St.,  New  York.  J.  W.  Galloway 
was  re-elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
board  of  directors  also  elected  J.  E.  McGowan  first 
vice-president ;  Gordon  Smith  second  vice-president, 
and  H.  S.  Rodgers,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Galloway  is  also  president  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.  (of  Maryland),  the  Maryland  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  and  the  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  as  well 
as  being  a  director  in  all  of  these  corporations.  He 
is  a  native  of  Baltimore  but  makes  his  headquarters 
at  25  Beaver  St.,  where  the  home  offices  of  all  his 
companies  are  located. 


Mr.  Clark  Sees  Much  Higher  Prices. 

In  a  recent  message  to  members  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  President  Clark  says : 

“We  will  remind  you  also  that  we  have  prophesied 
a  more  pronounced  coal  shortage  next  fall  and  winter 
if  the  public  throughout  the  territory  does  not  buy 
and  take  anthracite  during  the  summer  months,  and 
we  will  prophesy  much  higher  prices  than  are  now 
ruling  long  before  the  winter  weather  comes. 

“While  it  is  true  that  nearly  all  retailers  have  a 
goodly  stock  on  hand,  bought  before  the  price 
dropped,  we  do  not  figure  that  a  loss  in  the  course 
of  the  year’s  business.  If  we  had  not  taken  that 
tonnage  during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  March, 
the  mines  would  have  been  shut  down  or  put  on 
half  time.  You  would  have  already  been  experiencing 
the  shortage  period  which  will  begin  to  show  its  head 
soon.” 


Death  of  John  Lloyd,  Sr. 

John  Lloyd,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Altoona  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  and  interested  in  various  other  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mining  enterprises,  died  at  Altoona  last  Sunday 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  79  years  of  age.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  coal  trade  affiliations,  Mr.  Lloyd  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Altoona  and  of 
the  Altoona  Clearing  House.  His  son,  John  Lloyd, 
Jr.,  had  been  associated  with  him  for  many  years  in 
the  management  of  his  coal  properties. 


J.  E.  McGOWAN  ADVANCED 


Popular  Young  Man  Gains  Important 
Executive  Post. 

At  the  annual  organization  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Company  of 
West  Virginia,  held  at  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  25  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City,  on 
May  4th,  1921,  J.  E.  McGowan  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  to  succeed  George  Hewlett,  who  had  retired. 

Mr.  McGowan  has  been  connected  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia  for  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  beginning  his  career  as  stenog¬ 
rapher.  He  has  broad  experience  and  a  thorough 
business  training  which  will  qualify  him  for  his  new 
position.  From  stenographer  he  was  advanced  to 
chief  clerk,  after  which  position  he  was  selected  by 
J.  W.  Galloway,  president  of  the  company,  as  his 
private  secretary.  His  marked  ability  was  soon  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  the  board  of  directors  elected  him  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  After 
fulfilling  this  position  he  was  promoted  to  secretary 
and  treasurer,  which  position  he  has  held  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  McGowan’s  pleasing  personality  has  gained 
for  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  men  identified  with  the  coal  trade,  and  is  well 
known  in  all  sections  of  the  eastern  mining  fields.  He 
is  closely  associated  wdth  the  company’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  J.  W.  Gallowav,  in  his  various  coal  mining  en¬ 
terprises. 

As  well  as  being  an  officer  of  the  company,  the 
young  executive  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Maryland  Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia  and 
its  affiliated  companies.  He  is  well  known  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  having  been  graduated  from  Saint  Francis  Col¬ 
lege,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  civic  and  social 
affairs.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ninth  Assembly 
District  Republican  Organization,  the  Elks  Club  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


H.  F.  Clark,  who  is  understood  to  be  acting  for  the 
Keystone  Coal  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  has  purchased  1,800 
acres  of  coal  in  Derry  and  Loyalhanna  townships, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  for  approximately  $200,- 
000.  The  property  contains  the  Freeport  seam. 


POINTS  IN  LEHIGH  REPORT 

Outlaw  Strike  and  Transportation  Charges 
Discussed  by  President  Loomis. 

In  the  recent  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  we  read : 

“Your  company,  along  with  many  others,  suffered 
considerable  loss  in  revenues  on  account  of  the  ‘out¬ 
law  strikes  of  certain  classes  of  employes  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  At  that  time,  as  well  as 
now,  agitators  were  active,  particularly  among  rail¬ 
road  men,  spreading  discontent  and  unrest,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  disorganizing  railroad  service  and 
again  bringing  about  some  measure  of  Government 
control. 

“Those  who  would  combat  the  spread  of  these 
revolutionary  doctrines  must  be  constantly  on  guard, 
ever  jealous  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  work,  to  own  property,  and  to  lay  by  a 
portion  of  his  earnings.  The  year  recently  closed 
and  the  present  one  are  calculated  to  test  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  stamina  and  courage  of  all.  We  feel  that  we 
may  depend  upon  our  officers  and  employes  to  meet 
the  issue  with  determination  and  loyalty.” 

In  another  section  it  is  stated: 

“There  has  been  a  recent  tendency  to  find  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  present  business  depression  and 
the  increased  transportation  charges.  A  study  of  the 
situation,  however,  indicates  rather,  that  business  con¬ 
ditions  merely  are  reflecting  the  general  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  unsettlement  following  the  war  and,  while 
some  rate  reductions  may  be  possible  as  the  result  of 
decreased  operating  costs,  no  general  reduction  in 
transportation  charges  should  be  made  if  the  railroads 
are  to  furnish  the  facilities  and  high  standard  of 
service  the  commerce  of  the  country  demands. 

Time  Required  for  Fair  Trial. 

“We  feel  that  the  Transportation  Act  has  not  had 
a  fair  trial  up  to  this  time,  principally  because  of 
the  decline  in  volume  of  traffic,  which,  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  accompanied  the  general  business 
depression.  Before  any  legislative  changes  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  law  will  be 
given  further  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value. 

“Probably  the  greatest  problem  confronting  the 
railroads  will  be  to  provide  adequate  facilities  to 
handle  the  business  of  the  country,  which,  it  is  fair 
to  assume,  will  increase  in  the  next  ten  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  the  past  decade.  This  your 
company  has  constantly  in  mind  and  at  this  time  is 
giving  special  attention  to  enlarging  and  improving 
its  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  and  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  to  keeping  its  rolling  stock  and  equipment 
in  first-class  condition.” 

A  good  illustration  of  spending  money  to  save 
money  is  shown  in  the  following: 

“Confronted  with  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  two 
bridges  across  Cayuta  Creek  near  East  Waverly,  it 
was  found  more  advantageous  to  purchase  the  nec¬ 
essary  property  and  divert  the  creek  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  bridges  entirely.  Considering  the  cost  of  the 
new  bridges  and  their  maintenance,  this  change  saved 
your  company  a  substantial  sum.” 

As  against  this  we  might  mention  the  case  of  an¬ 
other  railroad  in  a  section  much  nearer  to  New  York 
having  erected  three  enormously  expensive  double¬ 
track  bascule  bridges  to  cross  a  small  stream,  over¬ 
looking  apparently  the  opportunity  to  purchase  at 
moderate  expense  the  riparian  rights  tc^  the  limited 
amount  of  waterfront  property  laying  beyond  the  right 
of  way  and  so  avoiding  need  of  keeping  navigation 
open.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  the  management 
is  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  company  or  the 
interests  of  others. 


A  Fine  Office. 

After  a  fortnight  of  attention  by  carpenters  and 
painters  in  our  new  quarters,  we  can  properly  assert 
now,  we  believe,  that  we  have  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  office  of  any  of  the  trade  press.  As  the  say¬ 
ing  goes :  “Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  and  our 
patrons  will  be  benefited  by  the  enlarged  and  improved 
facilities  which  we  have  available  for  the  carrying 
on  of  our  business. 
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BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  FILED 


Creditors  of  Old  Tidewater  Exchange  Seek 
to  Conserve  Their  Interests. 

As  a  step  towards  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  securing  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  outstanding  debit  accounts,  an  involuntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  against  the  organiza¬ 
tion  last  Monday  by  four  members  whose  credits  ag¬ 
gregate  about  $200,000. 

The  petitioners  and  the  amounts  claimed  by  them 
are:  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  $47,904;  Emmons 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  $51,563;  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  $2,589, 
and  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  $120,513. 

It  is  charged  in  the  petition  that  the  exchange  trans¬ 
ferred  or  conveyed  more  than  $200,000  of  its  accounts 
to  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  with  intent  to  prefer  him  to  other 
creditors.  This  has  reference  to  the  efforts  made  by 
Mr.  Baker  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  debit 
and  credit  accounts  without  recourse  to  the  courts. 
A  number  of  creditor  members  made  private  settle¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Baker,  it  is  understood. 

When  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  went  out 
•of  existence  as  an  active  organization,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  certain  members  were  in  debt  to 
the  pools  while  others  had  put  in  more  coal  than  they 
had  drawn  out.  The  aggregate  of  the  debit  accounts 
was  about  $1,600,000,  when  calculated  on  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  executive  committee  as  the  basis  of  set¬ 
tlement.  Of  this  amount  some  $400,000  has  been 
collected,  although  its  disbursement  has  been  held  up 
by  an  injunction  obtained  by  one  of  the  members. 
The  uncollected  balance  is  approximately  $1,200,000. 
It  is  understood  that  if  the  court  acts  favorably  upon 
the  petition  and  throws  the  exchange  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  trustees  will  begin  court  proceedings  to 
compel  payment  of  debit  balances. 

Second  Petition  Filed. 

A  second  petition  was  filed  by  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Seaboard  By-Product  Co.  and 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.  It  is  understood  that  the 
second  petition  was  merely  supplemental  to  the  first, 
alleging  as  an  additional  act  of  bankruptcy  that  the 
Exchange  had  on  May  11th,  admitted  in  writing  its 
inability  to  pay  its  debts  and  its  willingness  to  be 
adjudged  a  bankrupt.  As  the  Exchange  terminated 
its  active  operations  at  the  end  of  April,  1920,  no 
.application  was  made  for  a  receiver. 

Col.  Lloyd  G.  McCrum,  general  manager  of  W. 
H.  Bradford  &  Co  and  chairman  of  the  recently 
organized  Creditors’  Committee  of  the  Exchange, 
gave  out  the  following  statement  with  reference  to 
the  filing  of  the  petitions : 

“Our  Creditors’  Committee  was  organized  with 
practically  all  of  the  largest  creditors  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  represented  in  its  membership  in  the  hope 
of  liquidating  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange  without  a 
bankruptcy.  With  this  in  view  letters  were  sent  to 
all  of  the  creditors  of  the  Exchange  inviting  their 
co-operation,  and  these  invitations  met  with  such  a 
gratifying  response  that  the  Committee  had  high 
hopes  of  success. 

“Upon  investigating  the  accounts  and  records  of 
the  Exchange,  however,  the  situation  was  found  to 
be  so  involved  as  a  consequence  of  the  various  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  adjust  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  debtors  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  alter¬ 
native  except  to  file  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

“This  decision  met  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Exchange  as  is 
further  indicated  by  its  action  on  the  11th  in  ad¬ 
mitting  its  insolvency.  The  bankruptcy  makes  it 
none  the  less  important  for  the  Creditors’  Committee 
to  act  together  in  an  effort  to  realize  the  largest 
possible  amount  from  the  obligations  of  the  debtor 
members  of  the  Exchange. 

“There  is  no  intention  of  dissolving  the  Creditors’ 
Committee,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  invite  the 
continued  co-operation  of  those  who  have  already 
joined  with  us  in  the  preliminary  steps,  and  we  shall 
welcome  any  additions  to  our  number,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  co-operate  with  all  debtors  in  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  the. Exchange  against  them.’’ 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

Joe  Darlington  of  Cowan  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Ice, 
Ky.,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

S.  L.  Matz,  of  the  S.  L.  Matz  Coal  Co.,  Raven, 
W.  Va.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  last  week. 

Walter  Korpf,  of  the  Bosse  Coal  Co.,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  visited  the  Cincinnati  coal  colony  on  Tuesday. 

S.  D.  Moss,  resident  manager  of  the  Interstate 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  was  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  last 
week. 

Samuel  McLaughlin,  formerly  of  the  McLaughlin 
Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co. 

Richard  Williams,  president  of  the  Glogora  Coal 
Co.,  Huntington,  Va.,  spent  a  few  days  last  week 
in  Cincinnati. 

Arthur  L.  Allais,  president  of  the  Columbus  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati 
market  on  Monday. 

Frank  F.  Lloyd,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elks  Creek  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few  days 
this  week  in  Cincinnati. 

W.  I.  Donnelly,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Logan- 
Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Detroit  taking  a  look  into 
the  coal  situation  last  week. 

W.  T.  Jones,  operating  manager  of  the  Main  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  Omar,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  to  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  his  company  on  Monday. 

Ben  Tate,  vice-president  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.,  who  had  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion 
at  his  home  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  last  week,  is  reported 
to  be  much  improved. 

C.  H.  Hughes,  of  the  Hughes  Coal '  Co.,  is  in 
Whitesburg,  Ky.,  this  week  in  the  interest  of  his 
.company.  John  P.  Glazer,  of  the  Tribbey  Coal  Co., 
made  a  trip  to  the  Hazard  coal  district  this  week. 

E.  L.  Douglas  has  been  made  general  manager  of 
all  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  mining  prop¬ 
erties  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks.  Mr.  Douglas  is 
recovering  nicely  from  his  recent  critical  operation  at 
a  Cincinnati  hospital. 

The  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  are  now  in  new 
quarters  in  the  new  Dixie  Terminal  Building.  The 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Riddle  Coal  Co.,  Ohio  &  Ken¬ 
tucky  Coal  Co.  and  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks  offices 
also  are  being  moved  to  this  new  building. 

F.  S.  Chandler,  of  the  Red  Ash  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co. ;  George  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co. ; 
Frank  Holyoke,  of  Holly  Stover,  Inc.;  R.  L.  Rogers, 
of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.;  E.  A.  Spreen,  of. 
the  Wood-Morton  Fuel  Co.,  and  George  W.  Hill,  of 
Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  took  in  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Indiana  coal  retailers  at  Indianapolis  last 
week. 

About  100  coal  retailers  of  Chicago,  Indiana  and 
the  Northwest  stopped  off  at  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday 
on  the  way  to  the  Richmond  convention.  There  were 
18  ladies,  wives  or  daughters  of  dealers,  in  the  party. 
They  were  met  at  the  station  by  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  and  taken 
to  the  Sinton  Hotel.  At  two  o’clock  they  were  taken 
for  an  automobile  ride  about  the  city  and  wound  up 
with  a  dinner  at  Ft.  Mitchell  Country  Club  at  5.30 
p.  m.  The  party  left  at  8.15  on  the  N.  &  W.  for 
Richmond,  planning  to  visit  the  Pocahontas  coal 
district  on  the  way  and  to  visit  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  way  back. 


Frelinghuysen  Bill  Revised. 

Provisions  of  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  to  provide  for 
a  Federal  coal  commissioner  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
which  voted  last  Saturday  to  report  the  measure  to 
the  Senate.  Supervision  of  the  industry  would  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Secretary  have  power 
to  investigate  practices  of  dealers  and  operators  and 
their  costs  and  profits,  the  wage  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  miners,  methods  and  processes  of  storage, 
and  practicability  of  prescribed  coal  standards,  and 
of  a  statutory  zoning  system  on  transportation  of 
coal  from  mines. 

All  other  duties  of  the  Coal  Commissioner  as 
originally  proposed  in  the  bill  were  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

J.  T.  Roberts  is  in  Montreal  this  week. 

VV.  P.  Smith  is  looking  over  the  coal  situation  in 
Toronto. 

S.  J.  Macy,  coal  dealer  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  was  one 
of  the  judges  at  the  recent  horse  show  in  Buffalo. 

J.  R.  Barnett  has  gone  to  the  mines  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River  Mining  Co.  An  inspection  of  the  rail 
lines  and  other  properties  is  under  way. 

The  present  steamboat  fuel  rate  in  Buffalo  harbor 
is  $6.75  net  for  Pittsburgh  three-quarter.  A  lower 
price  has  been  made  at  some  Ohio  ports; 

The  office  of  the  Northeastern  Coal  &  Export  Co., 
Ivan  R.  Butler,  manager,  has  been  moved  from  the 
Marine  Trust  Building  to  616  Prudential  building. 

General  Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  is  having  considerable  difficulty 
with  some  form  of  neuritis,  so  that  he  has  not  been 
at  the  office  much  for  some  weeks,  but  he  is  recover¬ 
ing  now. 

The  automobile  owned  by  J.  Fred.  Morlock  was 
stolen  last  Saturday  night  from  its  downtown  park¬ 
ing  place  and  was  found  in  East  Aurora  next  day, 
burned.  Three  men  have  been  arrested  on  charge  of 
doing  the  deed. 

The  Ontario  &  Western  docks  at  Oswego  have  re¬ 
sumed  coal  shipments  to  the  upper  lakes  and  have 
already  cleared  four  cargoes.  This  trade  was  sus¬ 
pended  several  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  failure 
to  obtain  desirable  tonnage. 

The  Buffalo  Bituminous  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  on  Friday,  the  13th.  This  is  a 
sort  of  ominous  date,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  queer  the 
meeting.  The  vacancy  in  the  position  of  secretary 
will  then  be  filled.  Probably  President  F.  J.  Durdan 
will  be  reelected,  if  he  consents. 

“No  pig  iron  to  ship”  is  the  decidedly  discouraging 
reply  made  to  the  barge  canal  forwarders  when  they 
ask  the  local  furnaces  for  cargoes.  They  have  cut 
the  rail  rate  down  sharply,  but  that  does  not  set  the 
furnaces  to  running  if  they  cannot  sell  their  iron.  It 
is  understood  that  a  single  battery  of  coke  ovens  is 
all  that  is  running  in  this  district  at  all  regularly 
now. 


Consolidation  Party  at  Fairmont. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  May  12. — Plans  are  perfected 
for  the  inspection  trip  of  the  officials  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  and  their  guests  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  tomorrow. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  company,  will 
entertain  the  guests  at  his  residence,  Fairmont  Farms, 
on  Friday  evening.  The  party  will  then  leave  for 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Maryland  operations,  where 
Saturday  will  be  spent.  The  officials  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  60  bankers  and  the  party  will  aggregate 
from  75  to  100.  They  will  come  from  the  Kentucky 
fields  to  Fairmont. 


Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Special. 

Three  special  cars  left  at  11.40  Monday  night  on 
the  Big  Four,  carrying  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  coal 
men  to  attend  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Convention  at  Richmond,  Va.  Badges  were  distrib¬ 
uted  before  the  train  left  and  a  large  crowd  saw  the 
delegation  get  under  way.  At  Cincinnati  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  special  was  met  by  a  committee  of 
Cincinnati  coal  men  who  guided  the  delegation  to  the 
Sinton  Hotel  and  entertained  them  during  the  day. 
Many  of  the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  country  club 
for  a  game  of  golf,  while  others  motored  around  the 
city. 

A  delegation  of  Toledo  coal  men  joined  the  party 
at  Cincinnati  and  all  left  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Tuesday  night.  On  Wednesday  they  were  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  Wilkes,  where  a  committee  representing  the 
Pocahontas  Operators’  Association  met  the  delega¬ 
tion  and  after  inspection  of  the  various  operations, 
conveyed  them  by  motor  to  Bluefield.  The  special 
rolled  into  Richmond  on  Thursday  morning  in  time 
for  the  first  session  of  the  convention. 

One  event  many  of  the  coal  men  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  interest  was  the  side  trip  to 
Washington  where  the  delegation  will  be  welcomed 
by  President  Harding  on  May  16th. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COAL  OPERATION 


WANTED 


Bituminous  company  with  large  tonnage  of 
steam  and  gas  coal  wants  a  manager  for  its 
New  York  office.  This  is  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  strictly  high-class  man.  No 
others  will  be  considered.  Address  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  care  of  Sawards’  Journal. 


Desirous  of  purchasing  bituminous 
mine,  now  operating  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Address  “Box  29,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


N.  V .  C.  700  acres,  fee,  to  4  feet,  clean, 
drift,  Jonathan  Creek  Coal,  modern  electri¬ 
cal  equipment,  700  tons  daily.  Price,  $190,- 
000.00;  $30,000.00  cash. 


Also,  Kittanning,  Armstrong  County,  Pa., 
B.  R.  &  P.  100  acres  clean  coal  48"  to  52",  ripe 
for  immediate  development  and  early  ship¬ 
ments  at  minimum  expense.  Self-draining, 
fine  analysis  report.  Price,  $20,000.00  on  easy 
terms. 


Edward  F.  Hays,  Jr., 

Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Telephone,  82  Court. 


To  complete  files  we  would  like  to  have  a 
few  copies  of  Saward’s  Journal,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  1921.  Twenty  cents  each  will  be 
paid  for  copies  forwarded  to  us  at  15  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operation*  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S A. WARD  S  ANNUAL 

An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 

c“l  '"'dc  PRICE,  $2.50 

1921  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Address  F.  W.  SAWARD 

15  Park  Row  _  NEW  YORK 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

II  S*a?da^  *re£rt  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur- 
crat*S-  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


Leading  Transportation  Concerns  in 

New  York  Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound 


Telephone  Connection. 

M.  &  J.  TRACY,  Inc. 

Lighterage  of  Coal  a  Specialty 

Office:  1  Broadway,  New  York 

THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 

TUGS— BARGES 

COAST  TOWING,  FREIGHTING,  WRECKING 

(See  Our  Large  Adv.  on  Another  Page) 

25  BEAVER  ST.  NEW  YORK 

’/ f/-;f 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  81-83 

f  1  •  i  17 

The  George  M.  Morrell  Co.,  Inc. 

1  Broadway  New  York 

Tel.  Whitehall  1340,  Night  South  4468  Established  1860 

MORAN  TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Harbor,  Coastwise,  Ocean  Towing  and  Transportation 

Tugs,  Dumpers,  Scows,  Barges,  Lighters 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  8384 — 8383 

LOW  TRANSPORTATION  LINE,  INC. 
GENERAL  TRANSPORTATION— STEVEDORING 

Coal  Lighterage  Our  Specialty 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  WhitehaU  0197-8-9 

RED  STAR  TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Towing  and  Freighting  to  Points  in  New  York  Harbor 
and  Long  Island  Sound  as  Far  East  as  Westport,  Conn. 

SHOAL  WATER  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  8339 

EDWARD  MOORE  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

FREIGHTING  TO  POINTS 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AND  L.  I.  SOUND 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

THAMES  TOW  BOAT  CO. 

SOUND  AND  HARBOR  TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

25  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bowling  Green  8391-8392 

B.  McLain  Transportation  Line 

J.  J.  KELLY 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

Water,  Moore  and  Front  Sts.  NEW  YORK 

AVAILABLE  ON  CONTRACT 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

It  was  70  years  ago,  on  the  28th  of  last  month, 
that  the  first  train  was  run  over  the  Erie  Railroad. 

L.  C.  Crewe,  president  of  the  LaFollette  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  LaFollette,  Term.,  has  been  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Coal  Association  to  succeed  E. 

C.  Mahan. 

The  new  president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
worked  lor  the  Western  Electric  at  Chicago  in  h;s 
younger  days  and  is  a  brother-in-law,  we  believe,  of 
a  well-known  coal  man  of  that  city. 

Retail  prices  have  been  advanced  25  cents  a  ton 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  new  rate  being  $16.75  for 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  with  an  additional  75  cents  a 
ton  for  each  floor  it  is  carried  up  by  the  drivers. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Ry.  during  March  amounted  to  1,308,947 
tons,  compared  with  1,407,882  tons  in  corresponding 
month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  98,935  tons,  or  7  per 
cent. 

Contracts  for  furnishing  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  the  city  of  Salem,  Mass.,  during  the  ensuing 
year  have  been  awarded  to  the  George  W.  Pickering 
Coal  Co.,  the  Flynn  Coal  Co.  and  the  American  Coke 
&  Charcoal  Co. 

As  is  the  case  in  domestic  sales,  the  extra  foreign 
business  has  not  helped  prices  much  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  a  big  surplus  productive  capacity  and 
just  at  present  there  are  plenty  of  cars  to  handle  an 
increased  tonnage. 

Albert  Mahlstadt,  founder  of  the  J.  A.  Mahlstadt 
Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  place  last  Monday  at  the  age  of  90. 
The  business  which  he  established  in  1853  is  now 
being  conducted  by  his  grandsons. 

All-rail  shipments  of  bituminous  to  New  England 
showed  an  increase  of  about  225  cars  during  the  last 
week  in  April  and  were  the  heaviest  of  any  week  that 
month,  amounting  to  2,474  cars.  In  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  they  totaled  3,440  cars. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  through  the  “Soo  ’ 
canal  during  April  amounted  to  259,288  tons,  compared 
with  50,831  tons  in  the  same  month  last  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  208,457  tons.  Anthracite  tonnage  in  April 
amounted  to  109,719  tons,  against  10,000  tons  last 
year,  an  increase  of  99,719  tons. 

Philadelphia  reports  bituminous  trade  optimistic, 
not  because  of  big  business  but  from  the  fact  that 
consumers  are  getting  interested  in  coal  and  stocks 
are  running  low.  Furthermore  with  so  few  contracts 
made,  more  coal  is  being  bought  at  market  prices 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

The  Amherst  Fuel  Co.,  of  Lundale,  W.  Va.,  has 
brought  suit  for  $625,000  against  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  for  alleged  refusal  to  accept  full 
deliveries  on  a  750,000-ton  contract  entered  into  a 
year  ago  last  April.  It  is  also  charged  that  there 
remains  a  balance  of  $58,000  due. 

We  note  by  a  local  newspaper  item  that  former 
Governor  MacCorkle  of  West  Virginia,  long  a  prom¬ 
inent  attorney  of  Charleston,  celebrated  his  64th 
•birthday  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  MacCorkle,  who  has 
been  identified  with  coal  mining  interests  for  many 
years,  is  a  native  of  Lexington,  Va. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  March  amounted  to  386,581  tons,  against 
660,720  tons  during  same  month  of  1920,  a  decrease 
of  274,139  tons,  or  41.5  per  cent.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1921  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  1,357,568 
tons  against  1 ,700,691  tons  during  same  period  of  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  343,123  tons,  or  20.2  per  cent. 

In  some  markets  buyers  hesitate  to  renew  contracts 
that  expired  recently  and  sellers  are  showing  no 
disposition  to  urge  the  matter,  especially  at  present 
day  ideas  of  prices.  It  is  felt  by  producers  that 
when  the  new  buying  movement  sets  in  it  will  mean 
a  quick  ascension  of  prices  and  that  the  buyer  is  too 
confident  of  his  position,  or  else  is  willing  to  take 
chances. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  is  a  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  of  coal  as  well  as  copper.  According  to  the 
annual  report,  the  company’s  coal  mines  at  Diamond- 
ville,  Washoe  and  Sand  Coulee,  Mont.,  turned  out 
895,000  tons  in  1920.  Of  this  amount  380,000  tons 


were  sold  commercially,  458,000  tons  were  consumed 
at  the  company’s  smelting  and  refining  operations, 
and  the  rest  was  used  at  the  coal  mines. 

Senator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  member 
of  Senator  Calder  committee  which  investigated  the 
coal  trade  last  year,  seems  to  have  lost  his  faith  in 
Government  regulation.  Addressing  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Jersey  Republican  Women’s 
League,  he  declared  that  legislation  would  not  reduce 
the  price  of  commodities  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
waste  their  time  seeking  to  get  relief  from  Congress. 
He  said  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  the  only 
cure  for  high  prices. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  changes  in  local 
traffic  conditions  is  seen  in  the  announcement  that 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  has  sold  to  the  Fort  Lee  ' 
ferry  the  boats  Babylon  and  Hempstead,  among  the 
largest  ferry  boats  in  the  harbor.  Traffic  on  the 
34th  Street  ferry  has  fallen  off  greatly  since  the 
tubes  were  built,  but  the  Fort  Lee  ferry,  once  one 
of  the  least  important  hereabouts,  is  now  doing  a 
great  business,  thanks  largely  to  automobiles  and 
ether  pleasure  traffic. 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  opportunity,  at  least, 
for  adverse  comment  in  connection  with  the  material 
presented  in  the  automobile  papers ;  a  rather  numerous 
aggregation  of  publications.  They  seem  to  follow 
rather  too  closely  the  information  sent ’out  from  head¬ 
quarters  of  various  concerns  interested  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  line,  and  even  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market 
run  considerable  material  with  reference  to  prices 
being  firmly  maintained  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  real  trade  paper  must  not  be  subservient. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  at  various  times 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  policy  of  buying  next  winter’s 
coal  early.  It  may  be  said  that  the  custom  is  a  very 
old  one,  for  it  was  advised  by  Stephen  Girard,  who 
died  in  1831,  leaving  a  fund  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
needy  in  Philadelphia.  He  instructed  his  executors 
to  buy  between  the  months  of  March  and  August,  as 
the  price  was  then  at  the  lowest  for  distribution  in 
the  following  January.  The  business  judgment  of 
the  old  philanthropist  remains  good  judgment  today. 

The  French  mines  which  were  damaged  by  the 
Germans  during  the  war  have  been  restored  to  a 
point  where  they  produced  321,000  tons  of  coal  in 
February,  as  compared  with  119,000  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  This  may  not  represent  the  max¬ 
imum  capacity  of  the  mines  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition,  as  lack  of  demand  probably  pb-ed  a  part  in 
keeping  down  the  output.  The  competition  of  German 
coal  delivered  under  the  reparation  agreement.  is 
proving  embarrassing  to  French  operators,  whose 
product  it  competes  with. 

The  improvement  in  the  financial  status  of  western 
railroad  securities  is  an  interesting  indication  of  im¬ 
pending  turn  of  the  tide.  The  “grangers”  were 
among  the  first  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  de¬ 
crease  of  prosperity  in  the  agricultural  districts  and 
the  improvement  already  noted  would  seem  to  fore¬ 
cast  a  betterment  in  the  Middle  West  and  beyond, 
perhaps,  particularly  in  the  Northwest  before  many 
months  go  by.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some  folks 
who  will  contend  until  the  last  that  the  condition  is 
holepless,  but  it  is  generally  a  sure  sign  when  rail¬ 
road  securities  in  a  given  section  begin  to  look  up. 

Both  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
have  passed  a  bill  designed  to  protect  property  owners 
in  the  anthracite  region  against  damage  from  mine 
cave-ins.  The  new  legislation  is  drastic  to  the  point 
that  officials  of  mining  corporations  may  be  fined  or 
imprisoned  for  failure  to  prevent  cave-ins  that  do 
damage  to  surface  property.  When  such  damage 
does  occur,  the  company  at  fault  is  required  to  make 
repairs  or  reimburse  the  owners.  A  companion 
measure  making  it  unlawful  to  mine  coal  so  as  to 
cause  the  cave-in  of  public  buildings  or  burial 
grounds  was  also  passed.  Both  bills  had  the  support 
of  the  Governor. 


Ocean  freight  rates  are  beginning  to  move 
upward.  Whether  the  marine  strike  on  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  or  the  increasing  export  outlook  is 
responsible,  or  both,  is  problematical.  Rates  to 
west  Italy  from  Baltimore  increased  over 
week  from  around  $5.75  to  $6.50  in  several  cases. 


COAL  EXPORT  CHANGES 


Relative  Status  of  Great  Britain  and  U.  S. 
in  1913  and  1920. 

Last  year  the  United  States  exported  two-thirds 
as  much  coal  to  European  countries  as  was  exported 
by  Great  Britain,  according  to  an  official  estimate  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  from  its  English 
information  service.  The  comparison  is  as  follows : 

Coal  exports  to  Europe.  1913  1920 

Great  Britain  . 56,839,357  19,615,479 

United  States .  *476,000  13,383,000 

*Twelve  months  ending  June,  1913. 

Official  statistics  issued  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1920  make  possible  the  following  com¬ 
parison  : 

Coal  exports  '  1920  ~ ' 

to  By  Gt.  Brit.  Bv  U.  S. 

France  .  11,690,922  3,646,349 

Italy  .  2,905,217  2,387,734 

Netherlands .  239,067  2,146,947 

Sweden .  1,372,478  1,247,080 

Switzerland  .  f  .  812,332 

■fNot  given. 

Further  comparison  of  the  returns  issued  by  both 
countries  shows  a  heavy  decrease  in  British  coal  ex¬ 
port  trade  with  four  of  the  principal  South  American 
countries  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  these  countries. 

In  1913,  Great  Britain  exported  6,892,905  tons  of 
coal  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  while 
the  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given,  from  a 
British  source,  as  441,368  tons. 

In  1920  the  returns  were  as  follows :  Great  Britain, 
556,414  tons ;  United  States,  3,445,440  tons. 

How  British  Exports  Have  Declined. 

The  following  figures  for  March  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  in  the  last  normal  pre-war 
year,  1913,  show  the  remarkable  falling  off  which  has 
taken  place  in  British  coal  exports.  The  figures  are 
also  compared  with  those  of  March,  1920: 


r 

Tons 

1913 

1920 

1921 

Sweden  . 

281,468 

160,759 

78,853 

Norway  . 

201,410 

77,249 

44,587 

Denmark  . 

252,905 

106,490 

148,599 

Netherlands  .  . . 

166,439 

9,686 

113,713 

Belgium  . 

220,687 

91,169 

10,938 

France  . 

.  1,072,300 

1,184,031 

437,659 

Portugal  . 

88,230 

18,011 

29,024 

Spain  . :  . 

233,147 

27,810 

127,642 

Greece  . 

49,598 

10,988 

37,083 

Italy  . 

841.966 

204,290 

332,480 

Algeria  . 

112,917 

70,853 

64,623 

Chile  . 

48,076 

418 

179 

Brazil  . 

206,160 

12,733 

6,097 

Argentina  . 

290,459 

39,075 

98,520 

Egypt  . 

183,000 

70,160 

66,857 

British  India  . 

34,328 

59 

27,049 

Total  . 

.  5,596,744 

2,406,151 

1,968,078 

The  countries  which  show  the  most  pronounced  in¬ 
creases  over  last  year’s  figures  are  those  from  which 
large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  are  imported  and  in 
return  Great  Britain  sends  coal. 


Passing  on  the  Tax. 

It  is  understood  that  when  the  Pennsylvania  an¬ 
thracite  tax  of  1  y2  per  cent  goes  into  effect  on 
July  1,  the  producers  will  make  an  increase  in  price 
sufficient  to  cover  it,  instead  of  adding  the  amount  to 
the  bill  as  a  separate  item,  as  was  done  in  1915. 

This  led  to  no  end  of  trouble  when  the  old  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  some  months  later.  The 
money  so  collected,  or  most  of  it,  was  returned  to 
the  retail  dealers  and  they  were  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  the  court’s  decision,  as  it  was  impracticable,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  for  them  to  pass  the  refund  on 
to  their  customers.  This  time  it  will  be  the  pro¬ 
ducers  who  will  gain  if  the  law  is  upset,  provided 
they  make  a  flat  increase  to  cover  the  tax,  without 
any  intimation  of  a  possible  refund. 
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Reserve  coal  storage  installation  of 
Norwich  Knitting  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


Storage  Pockets 


gEING  fireproof  and  growing  stronger  with 
Craine  Cement  Stave  Coal  Storage 
Pockets  represent  an  investment  that  does  not 
depreciate. 


^ — t 

.  

.  .1. 

■ 
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Craine  engineers  stand  ready  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  covering  complete  storage  and  han¬ 
dling  systems  as  well  as  to  supervise  erection. 

Write  for  our  well  illustrated  book  “Modern 
Methods  of  Economical  Storage.” 


CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  280  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


M INERS  arid 
SHIPPERS 


“SCHUYLKILL  BIRDSEYE-  “MELBA”  Bituminous  LYKENS  VALLEY  Anthracite 

NEW  ENGLAND  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc 

PRODUCERS  and  SHIPPERS 

Bankers  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Carbon  Fuel  Company 

Traction  Building  Cincinnati 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

Carbon  Splint,  Gas,  By-Product  and 
Steam  Coals 


MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL,  PRICE  $2.50 

The  Standard  Book  ol  Coal  Trade  Statistics  NOW  READY 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mrr 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producer,  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F*  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

General  Sales  Manager. 
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PRESS  ATTACKS  RENEWED 

New  York  Dailies  Say  Coal  Prices  Are  Out 
of  Line  with  Other  Things. 

An  editorial  in  the  Herald  last  Monday  virtually 
told  the  public  to  disregard  Senator  Elkins’  advice  to 
buy  coal  early,  asserting  that  coal  prices  must  and 
would  come  down. 

“Coal  producers  who  are  berating  the  public  for 
not  loading  up  with  coal  for  next  Winter  at  war  in¬ 
flation  prices  might  as  well  save  their  breath,”  says 
the  Herald.  “At  a  time  when  steel  plants,  textile 
mills,  railroads,  express  companies  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  readjusting  war  inflation  wages,  cutting  war 
inflation  production  costs  and  lowering  war  inflation 
prices  the  coal  trade  cannot  expect  to  stay  up  in  the 
war  inflation  clouds  and  get  away  with  it. 

“What  the  coal  business  needs  to  do  to  sell  its 
coal  is  to  offer  its  product  to  the  public  at  a  right 
price,  like  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer.  If  it 
does  not  do  that  the  coal  trade  is  not  going  to  sell 
its  coal.” 

Inflation  a  Thing  of  the  Past. 

In  response  to  the  above  editorial  we  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald:  “Not¬ 
ing  your  leading  editorial  of  today,  ‘Coal  Prices 
Must  Come  Down’  and  intimation  conveyed  that  ‘war 
inflation  prices  still  prevail,’  would  say  that  the  in¬ 
flation  of  coal  prices  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
eliminated.  Last  year,  as  the  records  show,  while 
the  company  prices  for  anthracite  were  not  ad¬ 
vanced  above  $8.10  for  stove  coal,  there  was  in¬ 
dependent  tonnage  sold  in  the  anthracite  market  as 
high  as  $14  a  ton  at  the  mines. 

“In  the  bituminous  market  large  producers  were 
getting  $14  or  even  $15  a  ton.  Now  the  independ¬ 
ent  premium  on  anthracite  is  but  nominal.  There  is 
probably  no  hard  coal  being  sold  as  high  as  $9  a  ton 
at  the  mines,  and  soft  coal  producers  who  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  high  prices  last  year  are  gfad  to  take  $2.50 
now. 

“So  you  see  deflation  has  gone  far  in  the  coal  trade 
and  the  standard  prices  which  possibly  you  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  are  based  upon  such  features  of  freights 
and  wages  established  by  and  under  governmental 
sanction.  These  are  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

“Certainly  in  view  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  sold 
daily  at  less  than  cost,  your  suggestion  tjiat.the  pub¬ 
lic  should  disregard  Senator  Elkins’  warning  is  ill- 
advised.  Those  who  do  not  buy  early  Mil  regret  the 
delay.”  ■  '  ^ 

The  World  alnd  the  Tribune  also  published  material 
along  the  same  line,  and  the  editors  of  those  papers 
were  likewise  communicated  with. 


Miners  May  Meet  Operators. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  stated  this  week  that  the  union  officials 
might  grant  the  request  of  the  central  Pennsylvania 
operators  for  a  conference  on  wage  matters,  but  that 
no  reduction  would  be  consented  to  during  the  life 
of  the  present  agreement,  which  expires  April  1,  1922. 
This  statement  was  made  at  Cincinnati,  where  Mr. 
Lewis  had  gone  to  confer  with  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  matter  of  a  conference  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  district  leaders  of  the  miners,  he  said. 

“There  is  considerable  rumbling  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,”  declared  Mr.  Lewis,  “but  thus  far  the  operators’ 
associations  have  not  generally  attempted  to  abrogate 
their  agreements.” 

Several  thousand  miners  are  on  strike  and  locked 
aut  in  Tennessee  organized  districts,  the  mine  workers’ 
leader  said,  because  of  the  wage  question.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  miners  who  have  struck  against  wage  reduc¬ 
tions  will  hold  a  convention  next  week,  to  consider 
the  situation. 


Fred  H.  Sturm,  of  Sturm  &  Yaw,  coal  and  lumber 
dealers  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Genou  oil  field. 


C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have 
moved  their  office  from  the  McCormick  Building  and 
now  occupy  rooms  1811  to  1818  in  the  Steger  Building. 


British  Coal  Exporters  Subsidized? 

That  British  coal  exporters  received  a  $40,000,000 
subsidy  from  their  Government  in  March,  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  competition  of  American  coal 
in  certain  foreign  markets,  notably  South  America, 
was  the  report  which  gained  circulation  in  the  New 
York  trade  this  week. 

Certain  Cardiff  shippers,  it  is  said,  were  told  by 
Government  officials  to  offer  coal  in  the  markets  in 
question  at  as  low  a  price  as  might  be  necessary  to 
retain  their  trade  or  to  recover  business  already  lost 
to  American  exporters,  and  that  the  Government 
would  make  good  their  loss,  if  any  were  incurred. 
The  sum  thus  paid  in  the  month  of  March  alone, 
according  to  the  report,  was  equivalent  to  $40,000,000 
in  American  money  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then 
prevailing. 

The  matter  is  receiving  attention  at  Washington, 
it  is  asserted,  and  the  understanding  is  that  a  delicate 
hint  will  presently  go  forth  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  effect  that  since  the  British  Government 
is  in  a  position  to  subsidize  the  coal  industry  to  the 
extent  of  $40,000,000  a  month,  it  may  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  pay  a  little  something  in  the  way  of 
interest  on  its  debt  to  the  United  States. 


Will  Sell  Building  Lots  to  Employes. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  May  12.— Desiring  to  give 
employes  an  opportunity  to  live  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  their  place  of  employment,  the  coal  mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Co.  contemplates  selling  150  building  lots 
in  the  vicinity  of  Truesdale  mine  at  Hanover  and 
the  Loomis  mine  at  Dundee,  Hanover  township.  Only 
employes  who  desire  to  build  in  the  near  future 
will  be  eligible  to  buy  land.  The  lots  will  not  be 
sold  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  D.,  L.  &  W.  has  two  purposes  in  mind  in 
offering  its  land  for  building  lots.  First  to  relieve 
the  acute  shortage  of  houses  and  secondly  to  help 
the  employes  living  at  Plymouth,  Edwardsville  and 
Kingston  who  are  employed  at  the  Truesdale  and 
Loomis  collieries,  to  live  near  these  collieries.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  work  train  which  is  run  daily  for 
the  accommodation  of  these  employes  can  be  dispensed 
with  ultimately. 


Speakers  at  Operators’  Convention. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Conffnerce,  and 
Senator  Cummings  have  promised  to  address  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  to 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  Hoover,  it  is  announced,  will  present  some  new 
and  practical  ideas  about  trade  associations  and  the 
extent  of  the  Government’s  relation  to  business,  while 
Senator  Cummings  will  presumably  discuss  transpor¬ 
tation  matters,  as  he  is  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Other  speakers  will  be  James  A.  Emery,  counsel 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  A. 
W.  Douglas,  vice-president  of  the  Simmons  Hard¬ 
ware  Co.;  Dr.  Stanley  L.  Krebs  and  John  J.  Corn¬ 
wall,  former  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 


Charleston  Coal  Exchange  Organizes. 

L.  C.  Gunter,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  president  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
has  been  elected  chairrfian  of  the  Charleston  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  which  is  being  organized  to 
conduct  the  pooling  of  export  coal  at  Charleston,  S. 
C. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  Gun¬ 
ter;  John  L.  Boyd  and  R.  E.  Howe,  of  Middlesboro, 
Ivy. ;  John  E.  Patton,  E.  C.  Mahon,  Guy  Darst  and  G. 
W.  Stephenson,  of  Chattanooga;  K.  W.  Dyas,  'of 
Sterns,  Ky. ;  J.  E.  McCoy,  of  Knoxville;  Dr.  H-.  M. 
Payne,  of  New  York,  representing  the  trans-shippers, 
and  I.  L.  Graves,  representing  the  railroads. 


The  Lyons  Coal  Co.,  of  Lyons,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y„  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000. 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


European  Rates  Continue  Firm  but  Those 
to  South  America  Very  Soft. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say:  “Since  our 
last  report  numerous  steamers  have  been  chartered 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  End  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  the  freight  situation  is  now  as  follows : 

"Europe. — These  rates  were  very  much  firmer  dur¬ 
ing  last  week,  but  today  we  notice  an  easier  tendency. 

“ East  Coast  South  America. — These  rates  are  more 
than  soft,  and  we  have  numerous  boats  firm  in  hand 
for  this  business  at  very  low  rates. 

" West  Coast  South  American  and  West  Indies. — 
Rates  are  unchanged.” 

Rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows,  on  the  gross 
form  of  charter,  except  that  those  quoted  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  are  based  on  the  Welsh  form, 
which  can  be  shaded  considerably  on  the  July  form: 

Europe.  Daily 


Rate  Discharge 

United  Kingdom  . 

. $5.75* 

700 

Malmo  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  6.25 

'800 

Gothenburg  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . . 

.  5.25 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

.  5.50 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  . 

.  5.50 

700 

Lisbon  . . 

.  5.50 

700 

Algiers  . 

.  6.00 

800 

W est  Italy  . 

.  6.25 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

.  6.25 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Port  Said . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

.  6.75-7.00 

1.000 

Constantinople  . 

.  7.25 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

.  5.75 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

.  5.50-5.75 

500 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  . 

. $5.75 

500 

Bahia  . 

.  5.75 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

.  S.OO-5.25 

750 

Santos  . 

.  6.00 

450 

■Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata, 

Mon-  , 

. “  5.00-5.25 

/  jj| 

tevideo  . . 

500 

Para  . . . . . 

Rosario  . .  . . 

.  5.50 

*500 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . . . . 

.  6.00 

500 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

. $2.25 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas  . 

.  2.75 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  2.75-2.85 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  3.00 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  2.75-2.85 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  3.25 

500 

Bermuda  . 

.  3.00* 

300 

Kingston  . 

.  2.75 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  3.25 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  3.25 

500 

Santiago . 

. 2.75-2.85 

500 

Port  of  Spain . 

.  3.25 

500 

Curacao  . . . 

.  3.00-3. 15f 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

.  3.00 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico  . . . . 

.  3.00 

500 

*Pcrt  charges  and  discharged  free. 

fPort  charges. 

Building  Up  Good  Will. 

Wall  Street  Journal. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  unlike  the  majority  of  its  corn- 
petitors,  did  not  charge  “all  the  traffic  would  bear” 
for  its  output  during  the  boom  of  1919.  It  set  a 
high  price  of  $4  a  ton  for  screened  coal  and  $3.75  for 
run-of-the-mine,  and  never  went  'beyond  these  prices. 
From  this  policy  the  company  has  benefited  since  the 
reaction,  as  it  has  been  able  to  make  satisfactory  con¬ 
tracts  this  year  at  prices  only  moderately  below  these 
levels.  And  unquestionably  the  policy  has  resulted 
in  enormously  building  up  the  value  of  its  good  will. 
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DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

“Morea”  “Middle  Lehigh”  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  “Graceton” 
OTHER  STANDARD  GRADES  OF  ANTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS  AND  COKE 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 


W.  H.  DRUCKEMILLER  ILSiiSlfX  shi^.  i: V™BEST" 

Anthracite  —  Bituminous  —  Anthracite  Briquettes  —  Cannel  —  Coke 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE  BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 

I  BuBdi"g  Pennsylvania  Bldg.  Munsey  Bldg. 

UNIONTOWN,  P  A  ■  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EMPIRE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Contract  Shipments  a  Specialty 

General  Sales  Offices 

416  Stephen  Girard  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

#  Branch  Offices 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  CLEARFIELD,  PA.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

“ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  BURNS  IT” 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

The  Hazy  Creek  Collieries,  Inc.,  have  moved  from 
17  Battery  Place  to  suite  1203,  90  West  street. 

The  telephone  number  of  the  Copen  Gas  Coal 
Mines,  Inc.,  11  Water  St.,  has  been  changed  to 
Bowling  Green  7074. 

The  office  of  Robert  Devillers,  manufacturer  of 
briquetting  machinery,  has  been  moved  from  150 
Nassau  St.  to  7  Pine  St. 

Willis  G.  Townes,  vice-president  of  the  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  several 
months’  sojourn  in  Paris. 

J.  M.  Cover,  New  York  manager  of  the  Quemahon- 
ing  Coal  Co.,  returned  early  in  the  week  from  Somer¬ 
set,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  spending  a  few  days. 

The  O’Boyle  Lighterage  &  Transportation  Co.  has 
moved  from  1  Broadway  to  16-18  Bridge  St.  The 
company  retains  the  same  telephone  numbers  as  here¬ 
tofore,  Bowling  Green  8573,  4,  5. 

John  H.  Neville  announces  the  removal  of  his  office 
from  18  Broadway  to  11  Moore  street  where  he  will 
continue  his  general  towing  and  transportation  busi¬ 
ness.  New  telephone  number  is  Bowling  Green  6455. 

R.  O.  Petman,  vice-president  of  the  F.  P.  Weaver 
Coal  Co.,  of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  sales  agent 
in  Canada  for  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  stopped 
off  in  New  York  this  week  on  his  way  home  from 
Atlantic  City. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  by  J.  C.  and 
Harry  Baptiste,  individually  and  as  copartners  doing 
business  as  the  J.  &  H.  Baptiste  Coal  Co.,  4004 
Third  avenue,  Brooklyn,  with  liabilities  of  $4,598.78 
and  assets  of  $4,049. 

The  New  York  Trade  Gold  Association  will  hold 
its  eighth  annual  Spring  tournament  at  Shawnee  on 
the  Delaware,  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  May  21st  and  22nd,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Buckwood  Inn. 

The  Kingwood  Coal  Co.,  which  maintained  an 
office  in  this  city  for  several  years,  first  at  No.  1 
Broadway  and  later  at  522  Fifth  avenue,  has  re¬ 
cently  wound  up  its  affairs  and  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness.  William  Atkins,  Jr.,  was  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

The  Operators  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  moved  its  gen¬ 
eral  offices  from  Boston  to  New  York,  being  located 
on  the  eleventh  floor  of  300  Madison  Avenue.  The 
Boston  office,  at  141  Milk  St.,  will  be  continued  as 
a  branch.  Another  branch  is  located  in  the  Miners 
Bank  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne,  consulting  engineer  of  And- 
rade-Eyre,  Inc.J  300  Madison  avenue,  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  Southern  coal  operators  to  undertake  a 
personal  survey  of  the  South  American  coal  markets 
on  their  behalf.  The  work  would  involve  visits  to  all 
the  ports  of  any  size  on  both  the  East  and  West  coasts. 
He  has  not  decided  whether  to  accept  the  assignment 
or  not. 

Arthur  Yates,  a  grandson  of  a  distinguished  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Rail¬ 
way  Co.,  and  a  son  of  F.  W.  Yates  of  the  Yates  Coal 
Co.,  is  learning  the  hotel  business  from  the  ground 
up,  as  the  saying  is,  and  is  now  attached  to  the 
culinary  department  of  the  Hotel  Commodore.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  an  uncle,  Harry  Yates  of  Buffalo, 
has  large  investments  in  hotel  properties. 

F.  E.  Herriman,  president  of  the  Clearfield  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Corporation,  is  visiting  the  general  office 
at  Indiana,  Pa.,  the  mines  and  particularly  the  new 
operation  and  town  at  Commodore,  on  the  Cherry 
Tree  &  Dixonville  Railroad.  The  Clearfield  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Corporation  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.  The  output  of  its  ten 
operations,  which  has  now  reached  some  2,000,000 
tons  annually,  is  all  delivered  to  the  railroad  for 
engine  fuel. 

Willett  Martin  has  moved  into  a  new  and  larger 
office  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Central  Building  at  143 
Liberty  street.  With  Mr.  Martin  in  his  new  quarters 
is  the  Martin-Morse  Corporation,  of  which  he  is  the 
senior  member.  This  concern  deals  largely  with  high- 
pressure  valves  and  fittings  and  has  lately  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  representative  of  the  Frick  &  Lindsay 
Co.,  a  Pittsburgh  house  doing  a  very  large  business 
with  gas  and  oil  wells  and  other  industries  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 


COAL  EXPORTERS  LOSE 

Federal  Court  at  Baltimore  Holds  They  Are 
Liable  for  Demurrage 

Ten  similar  decisions  of  great  importance  to  coal 
exporters  were  handed  down  by  Judge  Rose  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Baltimore  a  few  days  ago.  The 
court  holds  that  shippers  are  not  relieved  of  their 
obligations  to  pay  vessel  demurrage  because  of  car 
shortage,  railroad  delays,  port  congestion  or  any  sim¬ 
ilar  reason. 

The  ten  claims  on  which  Judge  Rose  ruled  were 
against  several  coal  companies,  two  of  which,  the 
Diamond  Fuel  Co.  and  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  are  now 
in  receivership. 

Between  $500,000  and  $600,000  in  demurrage  is  said 
to  be  directly  involved  by  Judge  Rose’s  decisions, 
and  if  they  are  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  a 
much  larger  sum — some  estimates  place  it  as  high  as 
$5,000,000— will  have  to  be  paid  by  coal  exporters  to 
vessel  owners  in  the  form  of  demurrage. 

The  decision  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“In  the  spring  of  1920  coal  was  very  high  in 
Europe  and  by  comparison  much  cheaper  here.  It 
looked  as  if  a  handsome  profit  could  be  made  by  ex¬ 
porting  it,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  charter  vessels  to 
carry  it.  Consequently,  far  more  of  them  came  to 
Baltimore  for  coal  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  the  port,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  preceding  October. 

“The  condition  of  the  railroads  was  well  known  to 
everybody  when  the  charter  was  made.  The  strike 
was  never  general  at  any  time.  In  June,  when  the 
Apslcy  reported  herself  ready  for  cargo,  more  coal 
was  brought  to  Baltimore  and  loaded  over  its  piers 
into  ships  than  in  any  preceding  month  in  its  history, 
October,  1919,  alone  excepted. 

“Charterers  may  not  take  advantage  of  their  own 
mistakes  in  arranging  for  more  shipments  than  can 
be  promptly  loaded.  The  respondent  failed  to  show 
that  its  tardiness  in  supplying  cargo  was  the  result 
of  a  strike  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excuse  it.  The 
owner  is  entitled  to  demurrage  at  the  charter  rates.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

N.  B.  Wittman  &  Co.,  Commercial  Trust  Building, 
announce  that  John  G.  Parsons  is  now  associated  with 
that  firm. 

The  Sitnek  Fuel  Co.  are  now  comfortably  located  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Building,  having  removed  there  from 
the  Transportation  Building. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators’  Association  held  a  meeting  in  this  city  at 
the  Bellevue- Stratford  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  in  New  York. 

Walter  H.  Greene,  formerly  with  Pattison  &  Bowns, 
New  York,  has  been  renewing  Philadelphia  acquaint¬ 
ances  this  week  in  the  interest  of  his  firm  recently 
formed,  Sidford  &  Greene,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York. 

Frank  Missimer,  retired  retail  coal  dealer  of  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  has  sold  his  handsome  residence  in  that 
town  and  has  gone  West  to  live.  He  will  make  his 
future  home  in  Fort  Lyons,  Col.,  with  a  niece,  whose 
husband  is  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

R.  Ross  Longaker,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  the  bustling 
young  dealer  of  that  thriving  suburban  community, 
recently  surprised  his  friends  by  taking  unto  himself  a 
wife  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  Their  many  friends  are  busy 
extending  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longaker. 

The  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Equitable  Building, 
New  York,  announce  the  opening  of  a  Philadelphia 
office  at  531  Land  Title  Building,  with  Robert  F. 
Campbell  as  district  manager.  Mr.  Campbell  is  well 
known  in  local  transportation  circles,  having  been 
some  years  ago  connected  with  the  traffic  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Ry.,  and  just  prior 
to  his  entry  into  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  late  war,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  this  district.  He  is 
a  son  of  the  late  Judge  Campbell,  formerly  general 
solicitor  cf  the  Reading  Company. 


Effinger  W.  Leaver,  senior  member  of  the  retail 
firm  of  E.  &  J.  W.  Leaver,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  died  last 
Monday,  aged  65. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

R.  A.  Pollock,  of  the  Rivesville  Coal  Co.,  is  on 
a  trip  to  Canton,  O. 

E.  L.  Spraker,  of  the  Francois  Coal  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  has  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation, 
was  on  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  last 
week. 

E.  W.  Scheer,  the  new  general  manager  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  was  here  last  Friday  looking  over  the 
coal-carrying  spurs. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  suc¬ 
cessfully  headed  a  financial  drive  in  Fairmont  which 
raised  $65,000  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  Clark  coal  interests, 
has  been  named  general  chairman  of  the  Salvation 
Army  drive  in  Fairmont,  which  is  to  raise  $18,000. 

Last  Wednesday  the  lake  readjustment  rate  went 
into  effect  and  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  shipped  125 
cars  the  first  day.  The  new  rate  is  a  reduction  of 
28  cents  a  ton. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  has  made  plans  to  erect  a  number  of  stores 
on  Washington  street,  Fairmont,  near  the  new  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  bridge. 

Harry  Whyel,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  sold  the  Fair¬ 
mont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  a  tract  of  110  acres  of 
Sewickley  coal,  which  adjoins  the  company’s  Parker 
Run  mine  at  Rivesville,  W.  Va. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Reed,  of  the  South  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  two  delegates 
to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  to  be  held 
in  London  September  6th  to  16th  next. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  Frank  R.  Lyon  and  George 
T.  Watson,  officials  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
went  to  New  York  last  week  to  join  the  inspection 
party  of  that  corporation  which  left  there  on 
Saturday. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  vice-president 
of  the  Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  was  in  Fairmont 
last  week.  Some  time  will  elapse  before  the  com¬ 
pany’s  by-product  plant  here  will  be  reopened,  al¬ 
though  coke  brokers  are  making  inquiries. 

The  Joseph  Miller  mines,  at  Bretz,  have  resumed 
operations  after  being  idle  since  April  5.  Recently 
the  New  York  Edison  Company  was  directed  by 
Justice  Squires  to  live  up  to  its  contract  and  accept 
the  coal  contracted  for.  A  stay  of  injunction  was 
refused  the  Edison  Company. 

A  Miss  Patterson,  of  New  York,  coal  buyer,  who 
says  she  is  buying  coal  for  herself,  was  in  the  region 
Saturday,  seeking  750,000  tons  for  export  purposes. 
Some  operators  said  she  laughed  at  $2.50  for  pool 
64  and  appeared  almost  dumbfounded  when  $3.50  and 
$4  export  prices  were  intimated. 

Testimony  was  taken  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
by  an  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  case  of  the  operators  of  Northern 
West  Virginia  against  the  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  L.  E., 
Monongahela  and  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  rail¬ 
roads.  This  is  a  suit  against  the  railroads  for 
damages  in  slighting  the  mines  in  car  supply.  Effort 
is  also  made  to  have  them  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  car  supply  when  coal  is  salable  in  case  no  dam¬ 
ages  are  awarded. 

Very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in  the 
conference  between  coal  operators  and  officials  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington, 
says  C.  H.  Jenkins,  a  director  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  who  was  in  Washington  last  week. 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  George  S.  Brackett  spoke  against 
assigned  cars,  as  did  T.  H.  Watkins.  Effort  will 
be  made  to  have  a  provision  placed  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  act  against  assigned  cars  and  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  seasonal 
rate  features  being  added  also.  According  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  administration  officials  appear  to  show 
some  signs  of  co-operating  rather  than  regulating. 


Charles  P.  Ford,  a  well-known  independent  anthra¬ 
cite  operator,  identified  with  the  Whitney  *&  Kem- 
merer  interests,  died  at  Scranton  last  Monday.  He 
was  treasurer  of  the  Moosic  Mountain  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Mount  Jessup  Coal  Co. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  6904  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pocket.  1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stair 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pocket.  183  fth  St.  and  Gewaitu.  Canal 

Telephone  $904  South 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bey 
Telephone  7$1  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

t  ....  _  „  ,  Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ave. 

Telephone  104$  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  S824-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Philadelphia 

Established  1868 


Johnstown 


Fairmont 


Bluefield 


HALL  BROS.  ®  CO. 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 

HALBRO 


Anthracite  General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  BltlllTllllOllS 


Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Export  COAL  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Sonth  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  George.  Creek 
Poeahontas  Now  River 
Fairmont  C  onne  I  lrri  lie 

Westmoreland  Greenabtirg 
Kanawha 
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COAL  EXPORTS  TO  WEST  INDIES 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other  West  Indies,  by  months,  during  • 
1920  and  four  years  previous,  and  average  price  per  ton  in  1919  and  1920  were 
(gross  tons) : 


Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

CUBA 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

r-Aver.  Pricey 
1919.  1920. 

January  .... 

.  80,860 

110.467 

76,938 

103,639 

99,620 

$6.60 

$6.42 

February  . . . 

.  87,846 

124,783 

145,104 

40,644 

130,846 

6.45 

6.54 

March  . 

.  116,195 

151.246 

170,087 

38,107 

115,982 

6.42 

7.05 

April  . 

.  97,691 

112,802 

212,355 

58,173 

118,654 

5.90 

7.28 

May  . 

.  115,427 

153,750 

137,048 

90,112 

113,861 

5.48 

8.17 

June  . » 

.  108,579 

115,091 

110,959 

84,198 

107,609 

5.44 

10.07 

July  . 

.  117,959 

51,193 

105,137 

75,085 

94,019 

5.68 

11.57 

August  . 

.  135,438 

217,524 

105,408 

108,216 

123,610 

5.95 

14.49 

September  . . 

.  124,629 

80,302 

98,022 

140,546 

125,156 

6.12 

12.24 

October  . . . . 

.  82,779 

117,615 

89,941 

115,366 

115,380 

6.34 

11.41 

November  . . 

.  92,375 

77,315 

99,679 

59,835 

117,976 

6.79 

11.16 

December  . . 

.  124,404 

98,497 

89,779 

57,478 

69,919 

6.25 

9.90 

Total. 

.1,284,1 72 

1,410,594 

1,440,457 

977,399 

1,322,632 

Month.  1916. 

January  .  46,109 

February  ....  51,988 

March  .  46,124 

April  .  38,129 

May  .  44,229 

June  .  36,163 

July  .  26,840 

August  .  30,082 

September  . . .  17,672 

October  .  33,538 

November  ...  35,148 

December  ...  68,179 


Total..  477,365 


OTHER  WEST  INDIES 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

65,712 

9,089 

16,360 

13,313 

13,313 

16,965 

55,507 

45,213 

21,548 

41,174 

28,063 

31,302 

37,382 

25,717 

11,914 

34,483 

25,944 

30,136 

25,805 

19,438 

21,675 

19,373 

12,367 

36,799 

23,473 

21,026 

29,699 

22,173 

12,064 

37,157 

33,290 

21,028 

10,345 

28,566 

21,239 

19,633 

402,812 

254,501 

274,511 

1920. 

r—Avei.  Price — ■, 
1919.  1920. 

23,212 

$6.18 

$6.72 

31,485 

6.53 

6.33 

42,720 

6.23 

6.49 

34,843 

5.70 

7.50 

17,670 

5.39 

7.52 

15,819 

5.61 

8.27 

23,335 

6.00 

9.12 

35,917 

6.03 

12.01 

38,324 

6.67 

11.24 

30,063 

6.38 

11.96 

44,715 

7.35 

11.27 

32,124 

6.69 

10.10 

422,313 

. . 

. . 

EXPORTS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA 

The  exports  of  coal  and  coke  and  bunker  tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  during 
1919  and  1920  were : 


r - Anthracite — 

1919  1920 

r - Bitu 

1919 

minous - -v 

1920 

, - Cc 

1919 

ke - \ 

1920 

r - mm 

1919 

1920 

January  . . 

.  4,101 

4,258 

15,390 

68,441 

24,697 

27,198 

February  . 

.  9,503 

13,717 

21,468 

.  49,622 

. 

23,819 

38,960 

March  . . . 

.  3,851 

23,742 

10,845 

22,402 

39,853 

40,297 

April  . . . . 

.  1,856 

8,159 

7,807 

111,885 

162 

47,520 

49,946 

May  . 

.  820 

1,664 

18,552 

199,909 

.  *  .  .  . 

2,649 

38,198 

49,236 

June  . 

.  5,331 

11,760 

73,183 

218,176 

. 

440 

34,750 

31,484 

July  . 

.  2,659 

36,458 

90,032 

143,884 

. 

807 

43,821 

40,606 

August  .  . . 

.  6,564 

24,598 

167,271 

250,489 

. 

4,719 

57,967 

59,552 

September 

.14,276 

13,510 

267,202 

417,384 

..... 

3,022 

68,730 

54,428 

October  . . 

.  2,332 

6,722 

261,277 

415,990 

5,939 

4,881 

83,300 

49,522 

November 

.  6,025 

4,213 

78,933 

357,025 

8,898 

1,004 

43,420 

47,410 

December 

.  2,041 

8,361 

2,273 

205,946 

5,490 

32,967 

36,662 

Total  . . 

.59,359 

157,162 

1,014,233 

2,461,153 

14,837  23,174 

539,042 

525,301 

BUNKER  COAL  AND  PRICES 

Bunker  coal  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  several  years  and 


average  prices  per  ton  during  1920  and  year  previous  were : 

^-Aver.  Price- 


Month 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

January  . 

.  629,682 

426,082 

487,998 

616,905 

$6.97 

$7.10 

February  . 

.  539,866 

415,303 

417,841 

512,886 

7.07 

6.96 

March  . 

.  613,253 

432,474 

457,413 

771,602 

6.52 

6.90 

April  . 

.  581,303 

389,912 

682,592 

696,017 

6.46 

7.62 

May  . 

.  629,010 

425,796 

670,001 

767,346 

6.32 

7.89 

June . 

.  627,962 

468,779 

672,669 

836,453 

6.35 

8.61 

July  . 

.  608,450 

548,792 

659,155 

820,382 

6.31 

9.79 

August  . 

.  597,136 

530,293 

767,905 

866,235 

6.41 

15.24 

September  . 

.  546,123 

503,608 

783,807 

830,789 

6.30 

9.98 

October . 

.  547,646 

522,204 

724,024 

973,369 

6.64 

10.21 

November  . 

.  534,171 

425,447 

613,851 

845,495 

6.90 

9.88 

December  . 

.  428,844 

443,385 

505,478 

824,699 

6.93 

8.63 

Total . 

.  6,883,176 

5,626,175 

7,342,734 

9,362,178 

.... 

.... 

SWISS  COAL  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  coal  into  Switzerland  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows : 


Country  of  Origin 
United  States - 

1919 

508,632 

1920 

1,227,259 

Country  of  Origin 

Rhenanian  brown 

1919  1920 

England  . 

121,241 

638,497 

coal  . 

65,356  70,575 

Belgium  . 

419,333 

105,078 

France  . 

69,818  50,656 

Saar  District.... 

322,728 

245,890 

Austria  . 

4,312  . 

Ruhr  District  . . 

182,668 

250,079 

Total  tons . 

1,694,088  2,588,034 

During  the  last  two  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  largest  coal  supplier 
to  Switzerland. 


COAL  PIER  CAPACITIES— ATLANTIC  PORTS 


■  ) 

NEW 

YORK 

»  1 

Daily 

Daily 

Kind  Capacity 

Kind 

Capacity 

of  Coal 

Tons 

of  Coal 

Tons 

B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

L.  V.  R.  R. 

St.  George . Bituminous.. 

8,000 

Perth  Amboy.. Anthracite. 

.  12,500 

Arlington . Bituminous.. 

10,000 

P.  R.  R. 

e 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

Harismus  . . . . 

.Bituminous. 

.  5,500 

Communipaw  .  Anth.  &  Bit. . . 

7,500 

South  Amboy..  Anth.  &  Bit.. 

.  12,500 

Port  Liberty. .  .Bituminous. . 

5,500 

Greenville  .. . . 

.Bituminous. 

.  1,500 

Port  Johnson.  .Anthracite. . . 

7,500 

P.  &  R.  R.  R. 

Elizabethport  .  Anth.  &  Bit.. . 

1,000 

Port  Reading. 

Anth.  &  Bit.. 

.  22,500 

D.  L.  &W. 

N.  Y.  O.  &  W. 

Hoboken . Anthracite. . . 

15,000 

Weehawken  .. 

.Anthracite. 

.  7,500 

Erie  R.  R. 

Total  New 

York . 

.129,000 

Undercliff  ...  .Anth.  &  Bit.. . 

12,500 

PHILADELPHIA 

P.  &  R.  Ry. 

P.  R.  R. 

Port  Richm’d..  Anth.  &  Bit.. . 

30,000 

Greenwich  ... 

Anth.  &  Bit. 

.  12,500 

' 

Total  Philadelphia . 

.  42,500 

BALTIMORE 

B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

P.  &  R.  R.  R. 

Curtis  Bay . Bituminous.. 

25,000 

Canton . 

Anth.  &  Bit.. 

.  6,000 

W.  M.  R.  R. 

Total  Baltimore . 

.  38,500 

Port  Covingt’n.  Bituminous. . 

7,500 

NORFOLK 

N.  &  W.  R.  R. 

Virginian  R.  R. 

Lamberts  P’t..  .Bituminous. . 

40,000 

Sewalls  Point. 

.  Bituminous 

.  20,000 

C.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Total  Norfolk . 

.  90,000 

Newp’t  News.  .Bituminous. . 

30,000 

CHARLESTON 

Southern  Ry. 

Total  Charleston  . 

.  15,000 

Charleston _ Bituminous.. 

15,000 

Grand  Total 

.315,000 

SPACE  REQUIRED  FOR 

STORING  NET  TON  OF  STEAM 

SIZES 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Variety  and  Size  Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

Variety  and  Size  Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

Scranton  (D.,  L.  &  W.)  : 

Mahonoy : 

Buckwheat  . 39.22 

37.73 

Buckwheat  . . 

. 34.49 

•  •  •  • 

Rice  . 39.90 

38.46 

Rice  . 

. 35.70 

•  •  •  • 

Barley  . 39.22 

37.73 

Barley  . 

. 36.36 

.... 

Carbondale : 

Wilkes-Barre: 

Buckwheat  . 39.21 

37.73 

Buckwheat  . . 

. 35.12 

•  •  •  • 

Rice  . 36.36 

.... 

Rice  . 

. 34.48 

.... 

Barley  . 36.36 

.... 

Barley  . 

. 34.48 

...» 

Lackawanna  (D.  &  H.)  : 

Shamokin : 

»  \ 

Buckwheat  . 37.03 

35.71 

Buckwheat  . . 

. 34.52 

Rice  . 

35.12 

Rice  . 

. 36.43 

.... 

Barley  . 

35.12 

Barley  . 

. 38.68 

Average  Buckwheat  . 

. 36.59 

37.05 

Average  Rice  . 

. 36.57 

36.79 

Average  Barlejr . 

. 37.02 

36.42 

Though  precisely  the  same,  the  figures  on  wet  Carbondale  and  Scranton  buck¬ 
wheat  reached  us  from  different  sources. 

In  the  case  of  small  coals,  or  steam  sizes,  so  much  depends  upon  the  moisture 
contained  in  or  between  the  many  particles  thereof  that  figures  given  as  the  space 
occupied  by  a  given  weight  cannot  be  applied  so  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prepared  sizes  of  coal.  On  this  account  rice  and  barley  are  practically  about  the 
same  in  specific  gravity  so  far  as  actual  practice  is  concerned,  although,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  smallest  coal  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  space.  For  these  reasons 
as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  many  cargoes  are  more  or  less  mixed,  the 
average  figures  which  we  give  above  will  be  most  interesting  and  practical. 


ESTIMATED  CUBICAL  AREA  OF  HARD  AND  SOFT  COAL. 

The  following  table  of  the  weight  of  various  kinds  of  coal  per  cubic  foot  in 
pounds  and  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  will  be  found  useful : 


O  03 

V  i n 
<U  -_o 
^§2 

O  t/3 

sis 

v  a 

eg 

t/J  (J  +5 

e*cj  +L 

© 

D  l  O 

•e 

6  o.f: 

>  cfc 

3  Jr  c 
U  r_rM* 

Lehigh  broken  . 

.  56.85 

35.18 

Free  burning  nut  . . . 

.  56.88 

35.50 

Lehigh  egg  . 

.  57.74 

34.63 

Pittsburgh  . 

.  46.48 

43.03 

Lehigh  stove . 

.  58.15 

34.39 

Illinois  . 

.  47.22 

42.35 

Lehigh  nut . 

.  58.26 

34.32 

Connellsville  coke  . . 

.  26.30 

76.04 

Lehigh  pea . 

.  58.18 

37.60 

Hocking  . 

.  49.30 

40.56 

Lehigh  buckwheat  . . 

54.04 

37.01 

Indiana  block . 

.  43.85 

45.61 

Lehigh  dust . 

.  57.25 

34.93 

Cannel . 

.  49.18 

40.66 

Free  burning  egg  . . . 

.  56.07 

35.67 

Pocahontas  lump  . . . 

. 

40.00 

Free  burning  stove  . 

.  56.33 

35.50 

Iowa  lump . 

.  .... 

40.00 

1, 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  coal  trade  continues  its  course  of 
gradually  expanding  tonnage  distribution 
without  noticeable  change,  and  probably 
the  most  important  news  of  the  week  from 
a  business  standpoint  is  the  announcement 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Board  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  labor  wages  is  warranted.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  one  great  obstacle 
to  the  return  of  normal  business  conditions 
is  excessive  freight  rates,  and  while  of 
course  a  change  in  this  respect  will  not 
alone  bring  about  the  revival  of  activity, 
it  will  help  greatly  and  a  wage  reduction 
to  more  logical  figures  is  the  first  step 
towards  bringing  about  a  lowering  of  tariffs. 

Great  good,  too,  will  be  accomplished  by 
a  rectification  of  the  unjustifiable  rules 
and  regulations  put  in  force  under  the 
stimulation  of  war-time  extravagance,  per¬ 
haps,  and  with  some  idea  at  least  as  to 
their  potentialities  in  the  political  field. 
Demands  little  short  of  robbery  have  been 
enforced  in  the  making  of  railroad  payrolls, 
as  has  been  quite  definitely  put  on  record 
in  statements  as  to  conditions  of  overtime 
work  and  ratings  for  employes  of  various 
classes. 

Another  incident  of  interest  developing 
during  the  past  few  days  was  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  employes  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
of  the  wage  reduction  which  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  last  Monday.  There  was  no  talk  of  a 
strike ;  not  even  an  audible  protest.  This 
is  one  of  the  s'igns  of  the  times,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  labor  is  getting  into  a  more  rea¬ 
sonable  mood,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  knowledge  that  results  will  be  better 
for  all  when  costs  and  expenses  are  on  a 
more  normal  basis  is  becoming  widespread. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  U.  M.  W. 
seems  to  be  a  little  out  of  tune  with  the 
times  if  the  conference  of  leaders  in  New 
York  this  week  is  for  the  purpose  of  schem¬ 
ing  to  precipitate  a  general  strike  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous  miners  next  spring 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  fresh  demands 
or  even  maintaining  the  present  scale.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  an¬ 
thracite  miners  occupy  a  notably  strong 
position  by  reason  of  the  certificate  law, 
but  after  all  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  British  strike. 

Several  coal  trade  leaders  have  pointed 
out  that  we  have  a  direct  concern  in  that, 


for  if  the  turbulent  elements  responsible 
for  the  suspension  of  work  on  the  other 
side  and  the  wild  outgivings  that  have 
characterized  the  miners’  statements  of 
their  position  are  successful  in  their  cam¬ 
paign,  the  American  miners  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  defeat  of  the  radical  forces  on  the  other 
side  will  be  of  great  value  to  us. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  continues 
to  gain,  and  we  may  now  consider  the  out¬ 
put  definitely  established  on  the  up-grade, 
as  it  would  take  quite  a  jolt  to  put  it  be¬ 
low  the  figure  of  April  9.  In  fact,  for  three 
or  four  weeks  prior  to  that  time  it  was 
'pretty  nearly  at  bottom.  We  said  long 
ago  that  there  would  be  an  improvement 
in  conditions  soon  after  Inauguration  Day 
and  there  was  very  little  decrease  after 
March  12.  We  said  further  that  the  early 
part  of  April  would  mark  the  turning  point, 
and  low  daily  tonnage  mark  of  week  of  April  9 
is  now  safely  in  the  background. 

But  there  must  be  great  care  exercised 
in  regard  to  increasing  the  tonnage  very 
fast.  It  must  be  fed  out  rather  sparingly 
to  consumers ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
recovering  from  typhoid  fever,  very  care¬ 
ful  handling  is  required.  The  trade  set¬ 
back  can  be  well  compared  to  some  such 
serious  disease.  Great  caution  must  be 
exercised  during  convalescence.  Improper 
feeding  is  very  apt  to  result  in  the  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the 
coal  market  will  be  shot  full  of  holes  if 
tonnage  is  not  kept  well  under  control. 
With  discretion,  a  very  satisfactory  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  achieved. 

For  about  eight  weeks  the  tonnage  was 
below  7,000,000  tons.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  there  will  be  a  period  of  about 
16  weeks  at  less  than  8,000,000  tons  a  week, 
and  such  a  period  constitutes  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  portion  of  the  entire  year.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  coal  requirements  are  much  re¬ 
duced,  it  can  be  safely  claimed  that  the 
average  tonnage  should  be  far  above  8,- 
000,000  tons  a  week. 

A  number  of  optimistic  interviews  and 
statements  have  been  given  out  by  promi¬ 
nent  men  this  week,  perhaps  the  most  not¬ 
able  being  that  of  Secretary  Mellon,  who 
predicts  a  great  wave  of  prosperity.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  good  judgment  that  he  has 
exercised  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  own  af¬ 
fairs  we  may  safely  attach  great  weight  to 


his  assurances  of  a  most  satisfactory  revival 
of  our  business  activities. 

rhe  Lake  trade  is  commencing  to  pick 
up  but  in  this  connection  it  is  found  that 
Illinois  coal  is  a  competing  factor  in  the 
Northwest  to  the  disadvantage  of  Eastern 
tonnage.  Western  producers  gained  an  en¬ 
trance  during  the  period  of  shortage  and 
seem  determined  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
hold  the  business.  This  will  be  an  instance 
where  quality  and  service  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  compete  with  low  prices,  and 
salesmanship  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  its  talents.  In  that  territory,  sub¬ 
ject  under  ordinary  conditions  to  severe 
winter  weather,  the  dock  companies  with 
their  large  supplies  will  have  one  advantage 
over  producers  relying  upon  day-to-day 
shipments  by  rail,  while  quality,  of  course, 
always  forms  a  good  talking  point. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  depression 
and  the  resultant  reduced  prices  incidental 
thereto,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  larger 
interests  at  least,  and  in  fact  all  well 
financed  concerns  large  or  small,  to  realize 
that  the  present  period  of  low  prices  is  of 
great  advantage  in  allaying  adverse  public 
sentiment.  The  feeling  in  regard  to  coal 
supplies  was  but  recently  at  high  pitch  and 
had  there  been  a  continuance  thereof  it  is 
possible  that  more  would  have  been  heard 
ere  this  as  to  proposed  legislation  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  While  some  measures  are  under 
way  such  as  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill,  there  is 
not  the  power  behind  these  movements  that 
there  would  have  been  had  coal  continued 
at  high  prices. 

Anthracite  trade  conditions  have  quite 
drawn  away  from  any  bituminous  parallel 
and  constitute  an  entirely  different  busi¬ 
ness  picture  at  the  present  time.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  larger  sizes  is  strong  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  markets  and  egg  and  stove  coal 
are  scarce  with  nearly  all  shippers,  as  our 
reports  have  indicated  for  several  weeks 
past.  Unfortunately  there  is  somewhat  of 
a  snarl  with  regard  to  the  movement  of 
chestnut  and  pea.  Dealers  and  consumers 
have  considerable  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  sizing  thereof  and  while  some  claim,  and 
have  experience  to  justify  them,  that  the 
chestnut  trade  always  comes  along  later 
in  the  season,  it  is  a  fact  that  others  attrib¬ 
ute  the  slow  movement  this  year  to  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  sizes. 

Steam  coal  is  a  problem  and  will  be  until 
the  bituminous  market  is  much  stronger. 
But  there  is  a  good  return  to  the  big  pro¬ 
ducers  in  present  prices  of  the  prepared 
sizes  and  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some¬ 
thing  in  carrying  the  burden  of  the  small 
coal,  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared 
to  take  care  of  their  family  trade  and  other 
interests  requiring  prepared  sizes. 

Mines  are  at  practically  full  capacity. 
Shipments  in  April  were  over  a  million 
tons  above  a  year  ago  and  considerably 
ahead  of  1919.  In  fact  1915  and  1918  are 
the  only  two  years  in  which  April  ship¬ 
ments  exceeded  those  of  last  month,  the 
former  showing  largest  April  on  record, 
less  than  a  million  tons  above  current 
figures.  Shipments  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1920  were  nearly  4,5000,000  tons 
ahead  of  1919.  This  year’s  business  has 
been  very  even,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  monthly  shipments  :  January,  5,740,- 
OQO;  February,  5,966,000;  March,  5,737,000 
tons ;  April,  5,967,000. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Buying  Is  Affected  by  Press  Attacks,  Alleging  Prices  Must  Come  Down — Tide¬ 
water  Bituminous  Market  Weaker,  but  Mine  Prices  Tend  to  Harden. 


PHILADELPHIA  CONDITIONS 


Anthracite  producers  and  distributors 
have  little  to  complain  of  so  far  as  the 
present  situation  is  concerned,  except  that 
the  steam  sizes  are  not  moving  particular¬ 
ly  well.  All  the  domestic  sizes  above  pea 
coal  are  being  taken  in  good  shape  by  the 
retail  dealers,  who  in  turn  are  passing  them 
on  to  the  public  about  as  fast  as  received. 

What  is  worrying  the  trade  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  recent  outburst  of 
editorial  comment  in  a  number  of  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  attacking  coal  prices  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  too  high  and  will 
have  to  come  down.  Of  course  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  not  going  to  have  any  effect  on 
prices,  as  they  are  based  on  labor  costs 
and  freight  rather  than  swollen  profits,  but 
if  continued  it  is  apt  to  influence  a  good 
many  consumers  to  hold  off  in  the  hope  of 
a  reduction.  When  the  city  papers  start 
such  an  attack,  it  is  usually  taken  up  by 
the  press  in  the  smaller  places,  so  that  the 
unfortunate  effects  which  are  local  to  be¬ 
gin  with  soon  become  widespread. 

Already,  it  would  appear,  the  trade  has 
suffered  more  or  less  of  a  setback  from 
this  ill-advised  talk  of  lower  prices  later 
on.  The  slowing  down  of  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  is  more  noticeable  at  line  points  than 
in  this  city,  although  it  is  reported  by 
dealers  in  Greater  New  York.  Even  the 
wholesale  demand  has  been  affected  to 
some  extent,  especially  on  independent  coal 
which  is  selling  at  a  premium  for  prompt 
delivery.  The  companies,  however,  are 
sold  ahead  so  far  that  if  buying  were  to 
stop  altogether  it  would  probably  take 
them  six  weeks,  on  an  average,  to  work 
off  the  orders  already  in  hand  for  stove 
and  egg. 

On  chestnut  there  is  a  smaller  accumula¬ 
tion  of  business.  In  some  parts  of  the  line 
trade  this  size  is  in  good  demand,  but  at 
tidewater  it  is  easy  and  dealers  are  taking 
it  only  because  they  have  to  in  order  to 
get  the  larger  sizes.  It  is  impossible  to 
force  the  entire  output  of  pea  coal  on  the 
retail  trade  and  that  size  is  being  stocked 
more  or  less  by  the  companies. 

Independent  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  are 
selling  at  $8  to  $8.25  at  the  mines  for  the 
most  part,  and  pea  from  $5.50  to  $6.  The 
market  has  not  strengthened  any  this  week, 
but  is  just  about  steady. 

Steam  sizes  are  relatively  firm  because 
many  independent  operators,  as  well  as  the 
companies,  are  stocking  them  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities  This  is  a  new  departure  for 
the  independents,  but  it  is  necessitated  by 
market  conditions.  Individual  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  is  bringing  from  $3.25  to  $3.50,  de¬ 
pending  on  quality  and  territory;  rice  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50,  and  barley  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Improvement  in  the  bituminous  trade  is 
very  gradual  and  consists  chiefly  of  heavier 
shipments  on  contract  and  an  increased 
volume  of  exports.  While  contracting  is 
backward,  enough  business  has  been  closed 
with  public  utilities  and  other  large  con¬ 
sumers  to  enable  a  certain  number  of 
mines  to  operate  more  regularly.  This  shows 
in  the  production  figures,  but  does  not  help 
the  spot  market  any. 


In  like  manner  >  the  heavier  exports, 
which  give  the  trade  a  better  appearance 
statistically,  are  not  of  direct  benefit  to 
those  whose  interest  is  confined  to  the 
local  market  and  the  nearby  line  trade. 
Last  year  the  export  trade  played  a  big 
part  in  putting  the  market  on  a  high  level 
because  the  home  demand  was  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  entire  output  at  normal 
prices,  and  foreign  buyers  could  obtain  coal 
only  by  bidding  so  high  that  domestic  pur¬ 
chases  were  curtailed. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  there  being  plenty  of  tonnage  to 
satisfy  the  demand  both  here  and  abroad. 
So  the  extra  buying  for  export,  while  it 
has  been  a  good  thing  for  those  directly 
concerned,  has  not  helped  the  entire  trade 
by  stiffening  prices  all  along  the  line,  as 
was  the  case  in  1920. 

But  it  represents  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  higher  prices  nevertheless,  for  the  faster 
production  increases  by  reason  of  the 
heavier  foreign  demand,  the  quicker  will 
car  shortage  make  its  appearance  in  the 
East  when  industrial  users  start  buying 
more  freely.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Railway  Wage  Board’s  decision  in  favor  of 
a  wage  reduction  on  July  1  will  strengthen 
the  widespread  belief  that  lower  freight 
rates  are  in  prospect,  and  so  cause  manu¬ 
facturers  to  keep  on  buying  only  from  hand 
to  mouth. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  now  moving  represents  even  the  cur¬ 
rent  consumption  of  soft  coal,  small  as  it 
is  in  comparison  with  normal  times,  for 
stock  piles  are  still  being  drawn  upon  to 
quite  an  extent.  There  has  been  very  little 
buying  in  the  local  market  this  week,  the 
bunker  business  as  well  as  commercial  de¬ 
mand  being  at  low  ebb.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tonnage  of  unsold  coal  at  the  piers 
seems  to  have  increased,  and  loaded  boats 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the  market 
in  larger  numbers.  The  result  of  this  com¬ 
bination  has  been  a  further  weakening  of 
tidewater  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  in  the  region 
are  inclined  to  be  a  shade  firmer,  on  the 
better  grades  in  particular.  Sales  are  be¬ 
ing  made  within  the  following  range  for 
the  most  part:  Pool  1,  $3.25-$3.50  f.  o.  b. 
mines ;  pools  9  and  71,  $2.75-$3 ;  pool  10, 
$2.40-$2.65 ;  pool  11,  $2-$2.25 ;  pools  31  and 
61,  $2.60-$3 ;  pool  34,  $1.85-$2.10;  pool  64, 
$2.15-$2.30.  Best  grades  of  three-quarter 
gas  coal  are  bringing  around  $3.25. 

At  tidewater,  coal  has  been  available  this 
week  at  $6-$6.10  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  pools  9 
and  71,  $5.65-$5.75  for  pool  10,  and  $5.25  to 
$5.40  for  pool  11.  In  some  cases  loaded  boats 
are  being  sacrificed  at  below  this  basis. 


Tuttle  Bros.,  dealers  in  coal  and  building  material 
at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  are  planning  to  erect  a  new  $25,- 
000  office  building  for  their  own  use.  It  will  be  of 
brick,  two  stories  in  height,  with  marble  trim  and 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements. 


Tonnage  loaded  into  vessels  at  Ohio  lake  ports,  as 
reported  by  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  for  the 
season  to  end  of  April,  1921,  amounted  to  1,289,160 
tons,  compared  with  1,082,183  tons  in  1920,  and  1,133,- 
203  tons  in  1919, 


Demand  for  Anthracite  Keeps  Up  —  Light 
Purchasing  of  Bituminous. 

The  demand  for  coal  of  all  sizes  keeps  up  and 
quite  a  number  of  dealers  report  shortages  of  certain 
sizes.  There  has  been  something  of  an  increase  on 
the  part  of  the  buying  public  in  their  call  for  next 
winter's  fuel.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  approach 
the  dealer  in  the  most  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  as 
the  idea  is  still  strong  with  them  that  coal  should 
be  from  three  to  four  dollars  cheaper  than  it  is. 
Those  dealers  inclined  to  explain  the  situation  find 
it  a  difficult  task,  as  the  argument  the  consumer  ad¬ 
vances  is  that  everything  else  is  coming  down  and 
do  not  see  why  coal  should  be  the  exception.  As 
stated,  however,  regardless  of  this  attitude  the  house¬ 
holder  is  buying  and  often  is  quite  anxious  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery,  particularly  when  he  finds  the  coal 
man  cannot  make  assurance  of  delivery  at  once. 

The  prospect  of  a  substantial  increase  on  account 
of  the  State  tax  is  no  doubt  causing  a  stir  in  buying 
and  the  user  of  coal  is  gradually  seeking  protection, 
fully  realizing  that  no  appreciable  reduction  can  be 
expected  before  another  year.  The  buyer  still  is  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  practice  of  seeking  the  best  terms  and 
doing  everything  to  get  some  concession,  and  often¬ 
times  this  is  merely  the  waiving  of  the  carrying 
charge  by  some  dealers.  The  cut  prices  of  certain 
dealers  also  make  it  difficult  for  the  regular  trade, 
and  while  the  low  price  men  are  far  from  able  to 
meet  the  demand  on  certain  sizes,  still  the  consumer 
insists  on  quoting  these  prices. 

Solicitors  Busy 

Almost  without  exception  the  trade  has  been  kept 
busy  from  the  very  beginning,  and  while  there  has 
been  a  greater  accumulation  of  orders  the  past  week, 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  retail  men  keep 
solicitors  busy  going  after  more  trade.  It  is  still 
thought  that  the  bulk  of  the  buying  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  next  six  weeks  and  that  coal  of 
all  sizes  may  be  more  plentiful  then.  It  is  not 
thought  this  will  have  any  effect  on  production,  as 
all  dealers  will  certainly  stock  up  should  the  coal 
offer,  although  those  in  the  producing  end  of  the 
business  seem  to  feel  that  there  will  be  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  accumulate  stock,  as  the  demand  from 
the  North  and  West  is  about  equal  to  other  recent 
years. 

In  their  anxiety  to  get  business  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  coal  dealers  are  granting  a  more  extensive 
line  of  credit  than  usual,  and  this  is  beginning  to  be 
reflected  in  the  occasional  slowing  up  of  payments 
to  the  shippers.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  latter 
this  is  not  at  all  serious,  but  is  just  sufficiently 
changed  as  compared  to  other  years  to  make  it 
noticeable.  So  far  as  extending  credit  is  concerned 
one  favorable  factor  of  the  situation  is  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  were  never  in  a  stronger  position  by  reason 
of  their  recent  profitable  years  to  grant  credit  to  the 
costomers. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  when  we  say  that  the 
demand  for  every  size  has  strengthened  recently.  In 
the  early  weeks  of  the  present  buying  campaign  it 
was  a  case  of  stove  over  all,  and  even  yet  everyone 
is  urging  this  size,  but  in  the  meantime  egg  has 
picked  up  so  fast  that  it  is  in  almost  the  same  class 
as  stove,  and  the  need  of  it  is  such  that  the  trade  is 
now  linking  the  two  sizes  together  when  they  ask 
for  deliveries.  Chestnut  does  not  show  the  same 
activity  of  these  two  larger  sizes,  yet  everyone  is 
anxious  for  every  ton  that  they  can  get.  Pea  coal, 
which  at  times  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  slow,  has 
reached  the  point  where  some  shippers  are  slightly 
behind  their  orders. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  steam  sizes  that  trouble 
stares  the  shipper  in  the  face,  especially  the  inde¬ 
pendents.  The  latter  are  just  about  able  to  move 
their  buckwheat  to  market,  but  rice  and  barley  is 
heavy  on  their  hands,  with  much  of  the  available 
storage  space  around  the  mines  used  up.  The  low 
price  of  soft  coal  has  seriously  handicapped  them 
in  their  efforts  to  move  the  fine  sizes. 

Dull  days  continue  in  bituminous  coal  and  the  local 
demand  hardly  increases  over  the  bare  necessities  of 
the  consumer,  who  still  persists  in  his  attitude  of( 
light  purchases,  it  being  an  exception  for  a  buyer  to 
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anticipate  his  winter  needs  by  creating  a  stock  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  former  times.  Press  them  as  to  their 
opinion  as  to  business  next  winter,  they  appear  to 
believe  that  there  must  be  an  increase  at  that  time, 
yet  are  not  filled  with  enough  faith  in  their  belief  to 
back  it  up  by  crating  a  coal  reserve. 

The  one  business  that  is  fully  active  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  is  the  knit-goods  manufacturers,  and  these  con¬ 
cerns  are  actually  in  the  position  of  needing  more 
help,  principally  female  workers.  Being  light  manu¬ 
facturing,  their  fuel  needs  are  not  heavy,  and  even 
much  of  their  power  is  received  from  central  power 
plants.  These  latter  concerns  are  these  days  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  sellers  of  coal  and  very  often  prices 
quoted  to  them  represent  a  considerable  cut  from 
the  market  quotations.  We  know  of  recent  quota¬ 
tions  on  Fool  10  coal  for  this  business  as  low  as 
$2.25  for  blocks  of  1,000  tons. 

There  are  reports  of  inquiries  for  foreign  ship¬ 
ment,  but  we  believe  little,  if  any,  new  business  has 
been  closed  for  shipment  from  this  port.  There  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  tonnage  going  to  South 
America  and  Jtaly,  yet  even  this  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Market  prices  are  steady  at  the  old  figures,  with 
some  interests  at  times  ready  to  believe  that  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency  is  in  evidence.  However,  $3.25  to 
$3.50  still  rules  on  Pool  1,  with  $3.00  being  close  to 
average  of  Pool  9,  and  with  the  range  for  Pools  10 
and  1 1  being  included  in  the  scale  from  $2.75  to  $2.25. 
J 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Coal  Production  Shows  Steady  Increase  and 
Prices  Finn,  Up  Slightly. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  May  19. — Although  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  is  still  running  far  behind  its 
productive  capacity,  conditions  are  steadily  improv¬ 
ing  and  the  upward  tendency  which  set  in  about  the 
first  of  the  month  is  more  marked  each  week. 

Up  to  and  including  May  13,  there  were  23,723 
cars  shipped  from  the  field,  as  compared  with  19,555 
cars  in  the  corresponding  period  of  April.  Spot 
prices  have  advanced  about  10  cents  per  ton  over 
the  pr^  ious  week,  quotations  running  as  follows : 
Pool  1,  $3.60  to  $4.10;  pool  9,  $2.85  to  $3.10;  pool 
10,  $2.70  to  $2.85;  pool  11,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  pool  14, 
$2.20  to  $2.35. 

Mines  that  had  been  idle  for  months  are  now  re- 
suming  operations  and  at  many  places  the  working 
days  per  week  are  being  increased.  Operators  say 
they  are  only  benefiting  indirectly  by  orders  that  are 
being  placed  for  American  coal  by  foreign  buyers. 

The  Pennsylvania  district  is  well  represented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
New  York  this  week.  Among  those  who  are  attend¬ 
ing  are  Colonel  Frederick  B.  Kerr,  of  Clearfield;  J. 
William  Wetter,  of  Philipsburg;  G.  Webb  Shilling- 
ford,  of  Clearfield;  H.  J.  Mehan,  of  Johnstown; 
J.  S.  Sommerville,  of  Robertsdale;  R.  H.  Sommer- 
ville,  of  Winburne,  and  Secretary  Charles  O’Neill 
and.  Statistician  W.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  has  called  a  meeting  for  the  latter  part 
of  this  week  to  consider  the  request  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  operators  for  a  joint  conference  to 
discuss  a  revision  of  the  present  wage  scale.  Although 
this  does  not  expire  until  April  1,  1922,  conditions 
of  unemployment  are  such,  and  so  much  business  is 
being  lost  to  non-union  fields  where  wages  have  been 
reduced,  that  it  is  possible  the  union  will  consent 
to  a  reduction  that  will  enable  the  mines  in  this 
field  to  operate  more  regularly. 


An  indication  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  interests  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  coal 
properties  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  books  at  a  cost  price  of  a  little  over 
$2,000,000.  Millions  of  dollars  have,  of  course,  been 
spent  from  earnings  in  building  up  the  value  of  the 
coal  properties,  and  the  natural  increase  in  the  value 
of  coal  land  has  given  them  a  great  value  in  addition 
thereto.  But  there  has  never  been  heretofore  any 
effort  made  to  indicate  their  market  value  on  the 
records. 


SITUATION  AT  FAIRMONT 


I  onnage  Shows  a  Slight  Gain,  But  Prices 
Remain  Extremely  Weak. 

Little  encouragement  for  an  early  boom  in  the  coal 
industry  is  apparent  in  the  region  this  week.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  portion  it  would  seem  that  even  in¬ 
quiries  have  showed  signs  of  beginning  to  fade.  In 
the  past  few  weeks  there  were  scores  of  inquiries, 
but  the  prices  bid  were  so  low  that  operators  did 
not  stop  long  enough  to  give  them  the  “once  over,” 
let  alone  take  them  seriously. 

Quite  a  few  operators  are  “sitting  tight”  and  letting 
the  wind  blow  as  it  will.  Some  are  becoming  panic- 
striken  and  think  it  is  preferable  to  give  their 
product  away  for  next  to  nothing  in  order  to  have 
an  aspect  of  prosperity  around  their  plants.  This 
is  all  a  mistake,  say  a  certain  brand  of  operators 
who  think  it  is  more  profitable  to  let  it  remain  with 
Mother  Nature  in  the  hill. 

Now  and  then  there  is  a  rumor  of  the  prospects 
of  export  business,  but  generally  speaking,  so  far  as 
this  region  is  concerned,  there  is  little  new  overseas 
trade  coming  in.  The  situation  is  befogged.  Inter¬ 
national  relations,  depreciation  of  foreign  currency, 
uncertainty  of  collections  and  various  other  obstacles 
are  encountered,  and  only  the  very  largest  com¬ 
panies,  which  maintain  offices  abroad,  appear  to 
have  much  export  business.  They  are  on  the  job 
there  and  are  in  a  position  to  transact  business  with 
greater  success  than  folks  can  do  from  this  side  of 
the  pond. 

Market  Conditions  Erratic. 

Getting  a  line  on  the  coal  situation  in  the  region 
is  very  difficult.  One  day  it  looms  forth  brightly 
and  the  next  it  is  worse  than  ever.  The  buyers’ 
strike  might  be  applied  to  the  coal  industry  in  about 
the  same  manner  that  an  operator  who  sought 
several  motors.  The  company  had  but  two  in  stock 
and  it  will  require  nine  weeks  to  secure  the  third. 
Stifled  production  in  the  industrial  plants  does  the 
coal  business  no  good. 

Truly  it  is  not  a  case  of  over-production  either, 
because  goods  frequently  are  obtained  only  with 
some  difficulty  and  delay.  The  industrial  world  is 
buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  the  coal  operator  who  is  parting  with  his  coal 
for  a  mere  song  is  foolish,  because  the  bulk  of  buyers 
do  not  want  fuel  and  the  chances  are  would  not  take 
it  for  next  door  to  nothing.  Price-cutters  in  the 
industry  will  find  it  difficult  in  the  future  to  return 
to  higher  price  levels  when  the  industrial  world  once 
again  returns  to  buying. 

In  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  4,700  cars  of 
coal  and  20  cars  of  coke  were  loaded.  In  comparison 
with  the  previous  week,  it  was  50  cars  stronger — the 
actual  coal  being  40  cars  more  and  the  coke  doubled, 
although  at  that  it  totaled  but  20  cdrs.  This  was 
the  heaviest  showing  in  the  region  since  the  week 
ending  February  12. 

Current  Prices. 

Slack  is  in  abundance  and  ranges  from  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  pool  34,  $1.80  to  $2;  pool  64,  $1.90  to  $2; 
lump,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  pool  44,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  pool 
54,  $1.60  to  $1.75.  Practically  no  buying  is  being 
done.  About  the  only  coal  being  moved  outside  of 
contract  stuff  are  “no  bills.” 

Lake  business  last  week  was  stronger  than  the 
previous  week  off  the  Monongah  division  at  384 
cars,  but  at  that  it  developed  no  unusual  strength. 
Thus  far,  there  has  not  been  any  real  call  for  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  and  the  bulk  of  that  going  forward  is  to 
the  docks  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  at  Duluth. 
Coal  is  offered  for  lake  shipments  at  $1.90  for  run- 
of-mine  and  $2.50  for  lump.  Compared  with  the 
second  week  of  May,  1920,  when  only  66  cars  went 
to  the  lakes,  last  week  really  has  showed  some 
activity,  but  the  corresponding  week  of  May,  1919, 
sent  478  cars  to  the  lake  front. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  showed  a  slight  falling  off  compared  with 
the  previous  week.  The  total  last  week  was  917, 
against  990  cars  the  week  before..  No  coal  was 
shipped  to  Arlington  last  week. 

Further  decreases  were  noted  in  railroad  fuel  ship¬ 
ments  during  the  past  week  off  the  Monongah 


division,  the  total  dropping  to  549  cars  against  674 
tfie  previous  week. 

According  to  reports  current  here,  the  Lehigh 
\  alley  Railroad  has  not  placed  the  bulk  of  its  ton¬ 
nage.  J  he  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  received 
a  contract,  but  quite  a  little  is  yet  to  be  let. 

Little  new  has  broken  in  railroad  fuel  circles  re¬ 
cently  except  the  report  current  that  the  P.  &  R.  is 
supposed  to  be  angling  for  cheap  coal  ih  the  Tunnel- 
ton,  W.  V  a.,  section.  It  is  Freeport  coal  and  it  is 
presumed  it  is  a  spot  market  proposition.  The 
Har-Mar  mine  on  the  M.  R.  R.  is  reported  to  have 
sewed  up  a  New  York  Central  contract,  but  no 
prices  are  obtainable.  Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
took  361  carloads  of  coal,  while  foreign  carriers  got 
but  188  cars,  against  300  the  previous  week. 

Eastern  coal  loading  off  the  Monongah  division 
last  week  took  a  sharp  turn  dropping  to  2,689  cars, 
against  2,903  the  week  before.  The  western  coal 
loading  at  591  cars  showed  the  heaviest  total  of  the 
year,  the  nearest  approach  having  been  the  week 
ending  in  April  9th,  when  it  was  556  cars. 

Coal  movement  last  week  east  of  Grafton  was 
3,504  cars,  which  proved  to  be  the  best  showing  since 
the  week  ending  January  29,  when  it  was  3,921.  This 
movement  of  coal  is  not  all  from  the  Fairmont  region, 
however,  some  coming  from  the  Northern  Pan 
Handle  and  other  sections,  but  which  must  pass 
through  the  Grafton  gateway. 


SITUATION  AT  BOSTON 

Industrials  in  General  Still  Holding  Off — 
Increased  Demand  for  Anthracite. 

Mine  reports  show  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  continued  to  increase  and,  while  the  output  is 
still  less  than  at  any  time  for  the  past  four  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1919,  a  year  of  de¬ 
pression  and  the  strike,  it  indicates  an  improved 
market  condition  and  the  loss  of  working  time 
caused  by  “no  market”  slightly  less  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 

The  industrials  in  general  are  still  holding  off  from 
placing  orders,  the  two  dominant  reasons  being  the 
hesitancy  to  expend  the  money  necessary  to  make 
large  purchases  and  the  anticipation  that  lower 
freight  rates  may  soon  be  in  force. 

The  probability  of  any  material  reduction  in 
freight  rates  seems  very  remote,  and  even  if  a  re¬ 
duction  should  be  made  it  will  be  effective  so  late 
in  the  season  that  any  advantage  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  fuel. 

Shippers  and  producers,  realizing  the  situation,  are 
not  anxious  to  place  long  time  contracts  unless  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  they  are  offering  for  spot 
shipments  and  are  not  willing  to  give  long  credits  on 
the  spot  quotations. 

Even  on  the  smaller  contracts  quotations  are  made 
subject  to  change  of  freight  rates. 

Spot  shipments  are  being  quoted  on  Pool  1  at 
$3.75  to  $4.25.  One  instance  was  noted  this  week 
where  an  offer  of  $3.75  was  withdrawn  and  $4.75 
substituted. 

Pool  9  is  quoted  at  from  $3  to  $3.25  and  Pool  10, 
$2.70  to  $3. 

Stimulation  in  Anthracite  Demand. 

The  mine  advance  in  anthracite  prices  the  first  of 
May  was  not  reflected  in  the  retail  prices  in  all  locali¬ 
ties  though  many  carried  out  the  plan  originally  ad¬ 
vertised  of  a  monthly  advance.  In  places  where 
the  advance  was  effective  it  did  not  materially  affect 
the  demand  by  customers  but,  in  many  cases,  seemed 
rather  to  tend  to  stimulate  demand  and  impress  on 
the  consumer  the  liability  of  further  advance  and 
the  desirability  of  covering  before  another  increase 
in  price. 

As  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal  the  talk  of  re¬ 
duction  in  freight  rates  made  some  doubt  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  placing  orders  but  the  larger  majority 
realized  that  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  was,  to 
say  the  least,  problematical  and  the  advance  in  price 
of  anthracite  coal  was  a  reality. 

Many  of  the  independent  operators  and  shippers 
have  advanced  their  prices  and  quotations  are  made 
on  egg,  stove  and  nut  of  from  $8  to  $8.50 :  One  spot 
sale  was  noted  on  a  rush  order  of  stove  at  $8,65. 
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In  another  case  the  shipper  refused  to  accept  an 
order  for  stove  and  egg  unless  the  customer  would 
take  a  proportion  of  pea  coal  on  the  order. 

Many  of  the  independent  companies  claim  to  be 
oversold  on  stove  and  egg  sizes  and  are  predicting 
a  $9  mine  price  by  the  first  of  June.  Many  of  the 
mines  now  closed  down  they  say  cannot  be 
operated  until  the  stock  of  the  anthracite  steam  sizes 
is  disposed  of  as  their  storage  bins  are  completely 
filled.  This  disposition  of  the  steam  sizes  is  also  a 
serious  question  with  the  large  companies. 

In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  vicinity  the 
retail  dealers  are  delivering  a  fair  tonnage  but  the 
total  amount  now  in  the  consumers’  bins  is  much 
less  than  it  should  be  at  this  time  of  year  under 
the  present  and  anticipated  future  conditions  and 
unless  the  trade  can  be  stimulated  and  made  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  congestion  that  is  likely  to  occur  later 
if  this  delay  in  providing  their  supplies  continues 
the  Fall  and  Winter  are  likely  to  again  see  the 
high  prices  of  the  past. 

The  strike  of  the  marine  workers  has  had  but 
little  effect  on  the  water  transportation  of  coal  to 
New  England.  On  a  few  shipments  there  has  been 
a  slight  delay  but  generally  there  has  been  plenty 
of  help  available  to  discharge  and  man  barges  or 
vessels. 


BETTERMENT  AT  BALTIMORE 


Line  Trade  Picks  Up  a  Little,  with  Prices 
Firmer  on  Best  Steam  Grades. 

A  careful  review  of  conditions  at  Baltimore 
gives  some  ground  for  encouragement.  There 
is  no  decided  change  for  the  better,  it  is  true,  but 
the  tone  of  the  trading  seems  gradually  upward. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  strictly 
local  business  has  failed  to  respond  in  any  way, 
and  that  harbor  business  is  quite  flat,  but  soft 
coal  men  here  in  discussing  line  business  as  a 
whole  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  betterment  is 
apparent. 

There  is  not  much  contracting  in  evidence,  but 
there  is  more  activity  for  better  grade  steam  coals 
in  spot  trading.  This  is  reflected  in  the  prices  for 
best  steam  coals,  which  are  at  this  time  selling 
above  the  prices  prevailing  for  several  weeks. 

A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  market  here  at  present 
may  be  gained  by  the  following  quotations  on 
some  particular  grades  in  large  quantities  during 
the  past  few  days: 

Pool  10  (Cambria  County  from  the  South  Fork 
region),  $2.50  to  $2.60;  a  Cambria  quick-steam¬ 
ing  coal  assigned  to  Pool  71,  $3.15  to  $3.30;  Clear¬ 
field  coal  of  Pool  9,  $2.85  to  $2.90;  Westmoreland 
34-inch  gas,  $2.75  to  $2.80;  Irwin  Basin  mine-run 
gas,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  Westmoreland  slack,  $2.20  to 
$2.25;  and  Youghiogheny  mine-run,  $2.50. 

West  Virginia  gas  coals  fall  much  below  the 
mark  of  Pennsylvania  products,  good  Fairmont 
three-quarter  offering  around  $2.30,  and  mine-run 
coals  selling  over  a  range  of  from  $1.75  to  $2. 

Export  Business  Quite  Active. 

The  export  situation  here  shows  some  signs  of 
betterment.  Whether  this  is  naturally,  in  large 
measure,  or  due  to  the  English  strike  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  discussion.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  May  cargo  loading  on  foreign  account 
from  Baltimore  seems  destined  to  run  possibly 
over  125,000  tons.  All  last  week  the  marine 
strike  continued  to  hurt  the  trading  in  coal,  espe¬ 
cially  by  reason  of  the  walk-out  of  tugboat  men. 
Bunker  business  was  undoubtedly  restricted  by 
that  cause. 

Higher  prices  at  wholesale  for  anthracite  on 
June  1,  which  seem  sure  to  come,  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  mean  a  revision  of  the  retail  schedule  in  Balti¬ 
more.  The  trade  here  not  only  absorbed  the 
May  1  independent  and  company  advances,  but 
has  absorbed  some  independent  advances  since 
that  time. 

With  the  feeling  firm  that  the  company  price 
will  go  up  at  least  10  cents  on  June  1,  and  that 
before  the  end  of  that  month  the  independents 
in  large  measure  will  be  selling  at  from  50  cents 
to  75  cents  above  the  company  schedule. 


INACTIVE  AT  CHICAGO 


Some  Little  Improvement  in  the  Demand — 
Production  on  Up-Grade. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  better  trend  in  the 
market  for  domestic  coal,  the  Chicago  situation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  remains  in  the  same  inactive  con¬ 
dition.  There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
demand  by  consumers  for  domestic  grades,  orders 
coming  in  with  increasing  volume.  In  fact,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  some  sizes  of  anthracite  and  domestic  coal 
exceeds  the  supply,  according  to  members  of  the 
trade  in  a  position  to  know. 

Prices  have  remained  steady  for  domestic  on  the 
May  increases,  which  range  from  20  cents  to  $1 
higher  per  ton  than  the  April  1st  prices. 

In  connection  with  anthracite  buying,  it  is  believed 
that  the  tax  of  1XA  per  cent  by  Pennsylvania,  com¬ 
mencing  on  July  1st,  has  prompted  many  buyers  to 
come  in  the  market  ^t  this  time.  This  tax  will  be 
based  on  the  mine  price  of  all  anthracite  produced. 

Illinois  operators  are  maintaining  the  increase  in 
production  registered  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Working-time  of  Illinois  mines  has  been  raised  from 
less  than  30  per  cent  to  36  per  cent,  where  it  ha^  re¬ 
mained  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Operators  in  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  state  .that  the  labor  situation  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  with  plenty  of  sur¬ 
plus  labor  available  in  case  of  greater  production 
demands. 

“Buy  your  coal  now”  slogan  is  being  picked  up  by 
more  and  more  of  the  wholesale  as  well  as  retail 
dealers.  Their  claims  are  not  based  so  much  on  the 
probability  of  an  actual  shortage  of  coal  in  the  Fall, 
but  more  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  folly  of  late  buy¬ 
ing,  which  if  carried  to  an  extreme  will  put  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  a  position  to  do  the  impossible  in  deliveries, 
thus  causing  a  coal  shortage  at  consuming  points  and 
higher  prices.  Consideration  of  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  all  the  tonnage  the  railroads  haul  is  coal,  equaling 
four  months  of  steady  work,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  jammed  into  two  months  in  the  Fall,  especially 
with  the  Winter  demands  for  food,  building  mate¬ 
rials,  and  merchandising  pressing  the  railroads  for 
equipment. 

Lake  Shipments  Smaller. 

Lake  shipments  were  smaller  last  week  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  two  previous  -weeks.  The  movement  of 
coal  to  the  Middle  West  via  lake,  however,  is  well 
under  way  and  many  big  shipments  are  arriving  at 
Chicago  and  other  lake  ports  every  week.  Word 
comes  from  Cleveland  that  coal  cargoes  are  being 
offered  freely,  while  there  is  no  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tonnage  in  other  lines. 

The  labor  troubles  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  are  not  expected  to  have  any  material  effect 
on  the  Chicago  coal  market.  Kentucky  steam  grades 
are  not  being  absorbed  on  the  Chicago  market,  but 
the  domestic  sizes  are  reported  as  moving  well. 

Due  to  the  inactivity  of  the  steam  market  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  screenings  has  been  materially  cut.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  surplus  of  this  commodity  and  a 
scarcity  of  buyers.  The  screenings  market  has 
turned  weak  and  the  offerings,  although  of  no  large 
volume,  are  not  being  absorbed. 

Soft  coal  output  is  now  on  the  up-grade,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  geological  survey,  but  the  figures  show  the 
production  still  to  be  less  than  during  1919.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  1920  opened  up  in  a  big  way 
industrially,  and  plants  all  over  the  country  were 
running  full  time,  with  heads  of  big  business  firms 
in  many  lines  predicting  a  permanent  condition  of 
higher  prices  and  higher  production.  They  called  it 
the  “new  normal."  The  swing  downward  has  more 
than  spent  its  force,  and  business  now  indicates  a 
trend  to  better  conditions.  Pessimism  has  set  itself 
pretty  deep  in  the  minds  of  many  coal  men,  some  in 
Chicago.  Business  will  probably  come  back,  once  it 
gets  well  under  way,  more  rapidly  than  anticipated, 
and  with  the  banks  all  over  the  country  showing  their 
deposits  to  be  the  largest  in  their  history,  with  retail 
store  sales,  in  actual  figures,  again  on  a  par  with  a 
year  ago,  and  with  many  manufacturing  plants  getting 
hack  to  work,  there  is  really  nothing  but  encouraging 
factors  surrounding  general  conditions.  A  report 
just  received  from  Detroit  shows  automobile  produc¬ 
tion  to  be  36,000  cars  greater  for  the  month  of  April 


than  for  March.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  indus¬ 
trial  recovery,  but  it  .shows  the  trend. 

All  these  things  have  a  message  for  the  coal  buyer, 
as  well  as  the  coal  dealer.  “Buy  Coal  Now”  is  a 
very  wise  and  worthy  plea.  Many  buyers,  but  not 
the  ruling  majority,  have  already  realized  that  the 
prices  now  being  asked  for  bituminous  coal  are 
probably  the  best  they  will  be  able  to  secure  this 
year,  and  have  placed  their  orders  accordingly. 

The  following  prices  include  the  freight  to  Chicago : 


Domestic  Mine  Run  Screenings 
Southern  Illinois. $5. 50@5. 90  $5.13@5.40  $4.40@5.00 
Central  Illinois..  4.85@5.25  4.40@4.60  4.00@4.28 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05  4.25@5.00  3.65@4.25 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45@6.50  5.90@6.25  5.25@5.35 

Ohio  (Flocking) .  6.70  5.20  4.95 

W.  Va.  (Srnkls).  8.50  7.25@8.00 

Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 
follows  : 

. $640@6.85  Nut 


as 
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,$7.00@7.35 
.  5.10@5.70 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Movement  of  Tonnage  Somewhat  Restricted 
—Car  Shortage  in  Fall  Predicted. 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  better  movement 
of  coal  from  the  lower  lake  ports  to  the  Lake 
Superior  docks,  due  to  a  start  of  the  ore  trade 
movement.  But  as  yet  the  volume  of  ore  ton¬ 
nage  is  restricted,  and  it  promises  to  continue  so. 
Arrangements  so  far  made  for  shipping  ore  east 
have  been  on  a  smaller  scale  than  usual,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  change  from  this. 
A  reasonable  tonnage  of  coal  is  arriving  at  the 
docks — not  large  and  far  from  enough  to  give 
an  early  total  equal  to  the  season’s  needs. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  movement  from  the  docks 
to  the  interior  is  less  than  the  arrivals,  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  any  attempt  at  crowding  coal 
shipments  to  the  docks.  All  along  the  line,  people 
recognize  that  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing 
if  a  good  volume  of  coal  for  the  Fall  were  moved 
during  the  Summer.  But  that  seems  to  be  the 
end  of  it.  There  have  been  a  few  ineffectual 
urgings  for  people  to  buy  coal  early.  They  have 
had  little  weight.  Consumers,  little  and  big, 
simply  do  not  believe  the  threats  of  a  severe 
shortage  if  coal  is  not  moved  early. 

It  is  beside  the  question  that  they  ought  to 
see  it,  because  there  are  so  many  arguments  to 
establish  the  prediction.  There  are  also  previous 
experiences  after  similar  predictions,  which  did 
not  establish  the  prophecy.  There  are  explana¬ 
tions  of  why,  but  these  are  given  little  credence. 
People  simply  regard  the  predictions  as  a  part 
of  trade  propaganda  that  is  given  out  to  urge 
early  buying  at  prices  which  they  fondly  hope 
will  decline  rather  than  advance. 

Keen  Competition. 

So  far  as  the  soft  coal  situation  is  concerned, 
the  various  biddings  on  public  contracts  indicate 
that  members  of  the  trade  are  going  after  the 
business  as  keenly  as  they  ever  did.  Some  quo¬ 
tations  have  been  made  which  are  claimed  to  be 
so  low  as  to  be  at  the  vanishing  point  as  to 
profit.  These  quotations  apply  to  both  all-rail 
and  to  dock  coal.  Dock  coal  has  been  quoted  at 
a  cost  lower  than  it  can  be  bought  at  the  mine 
and  shipped  to  the  Northwest.  And  still  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  time 
to  buy. 

One  trouble  with  these  predictions  is  that  they 
are  too  sweeping,  too  all-inclusive.  One  may  feel 
assured  that  the  fall  will  find  a  car  shortage,  and 
poor  motive  equipment  and  all  the  other  troubles 
which  tied  up  transportation  and  put  the  coal 
trade  in  jeopardy  last  fall.  But  to  proclaim  it 
as  an  established  fact  is  to  ignore  the  possibility 
that  conservatism  and  extra  cautious  buying  may 
be  prolonged.  The  “buyers’  strike”  which  exists 
in  numerous  lines  may  continue.  If  it  does,  there 
will  be  less  freight  traffic  and  less  danger  of  the 
car  shortage.  When  a  small  shipment  of  1,300 


pounds  of  freight  can  come  through  from  Jersey- 
City  to  the  Twin  Cities  in  nine  days,  which  usu- 
'  ally  takes  from  two  to  three  weeks,  it  shows  that 
jl  there  is  no  present  delay.  People  are  doubly 
cautious  about  buying  on  a  declining  market. 
I,  And  as  long  as  there  is  such  prompt  delivery  as 
now  exists,  there  is  little  call  for  anticipating 

1  needs. 

Because  a  plausible  argument  may  be  built  up 
from  probabilities,  to  the  effect  that  coal  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  short  this  fall,  it  does  not  establish  it 
as  a  certainty.  Many  in  the  coal  trade  are  not 

n  convinced  that  this  situation  is  sure  to  come. 
Yet,  unless  the  case  is  put  strongly,  it  loses  its 
force.  But  for  the  present,  it  has  no  force  how¬ 
ever  it  is  put. 

Revised  Rates  Puzzling. 

Just  how  the  revised  rates  ordered  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  on  coal  freights 
to  interstate  points  in  Minnesota  from  the  Du¬ 
luth-Superior  docks  are  going  to  work  out  be¬ 
comes  an  increasing  puzzle.  The  more  the  order 
is  studied,  the  less  certain  it  appears.  What  was 
proudly  bulletined  by  the  local  papers  as  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  millions  to  the  consumers  of  the  North¬ 
west,  now  appears  to  be  a  revision  which  kicks 
both  ways.  There  are  some  reductions,  particu¬ 
larly  to  points  where  the  rate  was  out  of  line  on 
a  distance  tariff  basis.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  stands  as  published,  it  will  upset  many  estab¬ 
lished  rates  and  cause  increases  which  were  never 
contemplated. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  Twin  Cities  were  not 
affected  by  the  order,  but  it  now  appears  that 
the  order  will  bring  about  an  increase  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  of  perhaps  18  cents,  while  St.  Paul  is 
not  referred  to,  but  on  the  distance  basis  would 
doubtless  receive  approximately  the  same  in- 
;  crease. 

If  this  shall  work  out  in  this  manner,  the  joy¬ 
ous  acclaim  of  saving  will  soon  be  changed  to  a 
vigorous  complaint  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press. 

The  fact  that  the  order  was  not  given  force 
for  90  days  indicates  that  it  was  anticipated  that 
after  investigation  the  railroads  would  come  be- 
I  fore  the  commission  with  a  showing  of  what  the 
outcome  would  be  and  ask  a  ruling,  this  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  time  is  up.  Hence  modi- 
;  i  fications  of  the  order  are  expected  by  some  who 
are  studying  the  situation.  So  far  the  net  result 
of  the  order  has  been  to  defer  buying  coal,  in  the 
expectation  that  lower  costs  would  be  available 
after  July  6. 


Don’t  Forget  Benefits  Accrued. 

Alluding  to  the  result  of  Salvation  Army  collections 
in  the  coal  trade,  one  friend  makes  the  suggestion 
that  from  what  one  hears  some  folks  in  the  trade  it¬ 
self  would  seem  to  be  in  need  of  special  charitable 
ministrations,  but  after  all  it  is  not  easy  to  take  seri¬ 
ously  the  complaints  heard  in  certain  quarters. 

There  is  too  much  overlooking  of  the  unusually 
I  good  times  of  the  recent  past ;  a  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  advantages  already  accrued.  There  should 
be  some  averaging  up  or  down,  as  one  may  wish  to 
put  it.  Everyone  does  not  make  a  large  profit  every 
day. 

Interest  and  dividends  are  generally  paid  on  the 
1st  or  15th  of  the  month.  There  are  only  a  few  odd 
payment  dates  and  even  Rockefeller  himself  probably 
receives  no  income  on  certain  days.  Possibly  there 
are  twenty  days  in  the  month  when  even  the  oil  King’s 
great  fortune  brings  no  definite,  specific  return  in  the 
way  of  interest  or  dividend  payments.  If  he  had 
worried  about  the  moneyless  days  he  would  never 
have  reached  such  an  age. 


A  fire,  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin,  start¬ 
ing  in  the  Archibald  Wheel  Co.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
partially  destroyed  the  yard  and  coal  pockets  of  the 
George  L.  Gage  Co.  Some  1,200  tons  of  coal  in  the 
concrete  pockets  was  ignited  and  was  not  quenched 
for  over  24  hours.  The  buildings  and  equipment 
suffered  heavy  damage. 


Activity  Confined  Largely  to  Smokeless,  with 
Steam  Grades  Lifeless. 

The  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  is 
unchanged  except  that  the  characteristics  which 
showed  themselves  last  week  are  more  accen¬ 
tuated  this  week.  The  demand  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  smokeless  production  is  still  brisker  and 
the  depressed  call  as  far  as  bituminous  coals  are 
concerned  is,  if  anything,  worse  rather  than  bet¬ 
ter.  The  New  River  and  Pocahontas  districts 
find  a  ready  sale  for  a  100  per  cent  production 
at  a  slightly  better  price.  The  high-volatile  dis¬ 
tricts  find  no  justification  for  an  increase  in 
present  low  operations,  though  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  took  up  a  considerable  high-volatile  ton¬ 
nage  at  tidewater.  There  was  a  negligible  de¬ 
mand  for  either  steam  or  by-product  bituminous 
coals,  and  even  the  call  for  lump  fell  pretty  low, 
dealers  giving  notice  that  they  were  over-stocked. 

The  export  demand  is  growing  in  urgency  and 
is  reflected  in  the  slightly  better  price.  Mine- 
run,  which  a  week  ago  sold  to  foreign  buyers  at 
$3.35  and  $3.50,  now  readily  commands  $3.65  and 
even  $3.75.  Operators  expect  to  be  getting  $4 
in  another  week  unless  the  situation  should  mend 
in  Great  Britain. 

There  was  a  little  more  tonnage  taken  for  the 
lakes,  chiefly  from  the  Hazard  and  Harlan  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Kentucky.  It  went  at  a  pretty  low  fig¬ 
ure.  It  is  now  said  that  ore  cargoes  will  not  be 
called  for  before  June  1  or  even  June  15,  as  the 
steel  companies  see  no  probability  of  early  de¬ 
mand  and  do  not  care  to  pay  for  stocks  until 
they  need  them. 

As  there  can  be  no  general  movement  of  coal 
until  the  ore  season  opens,  this  means  that  20,- 
000,000  tons  or  more  of  coal  for  the  Northwest 
will  have  to  be  moved  in  three  months  instead 
of  five,  and  operators  foresee  a  more  serious  rail 
congestion  than  that  of  last  year  in  consequence, 
taking  into  account  the  present  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  of  railway  rolling  stock. 

Steam  Trade  Disappointing. 

Operators  in  the  districts  related  to  Cincinnati 
are  very  much  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
steam  coal  demand  to  show  up.  They  say  it 
is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago,  and  they  are  beginning  to  believe  that  it 
will  not  appreciably  increase  before  the  early  fall 
months.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  by¬ 
product  demand,  which  is  even  at  lower  ebb.  The 
process  of  readjustment  seems  very  slow  to  them, 
even  though  they  know  that  it  eventually  will  be 
completed  and  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  normal 
conditions  will  return.  They  are  doing  their  part 
in  urging  that  large  consumers  take  advantage 
of  the  present  favorable  market  and  lay  in  a 
supply.  Practically  all  the  big  companies  are 
combing  the  field  thoroughly  for  every  possibly 
available  order. 

Prices  for  the  week  were  slightly  lower  in  the 
bituminous  varieties.  Slack  sold  at  from  $1.50 
to  $2,  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  moved 
going  considerably  below  the  latter  figure.  A 
one-dollar  market  for  this  sort  of  coal  is  freely 
predicted.  Mine-run  also  was  weak,  selling  be¬ 
tween  $2  and  $2.50.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
went  at  figures  little  above  the  two-spot  mark. 

Even  domestic  coals,  including  those  of  the 
smokeless  varieties,  are  experiencing  a  sluggish 
market.  Retailers,  when  pressed  to  buy  because 
the  prices  are  low,  say  that  they  are  “full-up”  and 
have  no  place  to  put  any  more.  Most  of  them 
say  that  up.  to  this  time  sales  have  been  slow, 
though  others  who  give  the  public  an  incentive 
to  early  buying  are  finding  the  contrary  to  be 
true.  It  is  said  that  left-over  supplies  have  much 
to  do  with  the  failure  to  move  stocks,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  failure  of  many  retailers 
to  match  their  rates  to  their  customers  with  those 
the  wholesaler  has  made  to  them  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  want  of  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the 
man  with  a  furnace.  The  coal  retailer  has  not 


been  wholly  free  from  the  greed  which  has  marked 
other  retailers. 

Cincinnati  dealers  say  that  there  is  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  of  buying  here — probably  as  much  as  they 
have  a  right  to  expect,  considering  the  left-over 
from  the  exceedingly  mild  winter  just  closed. 
Patrons  are  being  told  that  there  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  about  July  1,  and  doubtless  this 
announcement  is  justified  by  the  probabilities. 
There  has  been  locally  no  cut  in  retail  prices  for 
a  month  and  dealers  are  saying  that  there  will 
be  none. 

Railroads  are  taking  care  of  their  coal  tonnage 
without  immediate  embarrassment,  but  officials 
say  that  car  supply  will  be  be  short  within  the 
next  sixty  days.  A  lot  of  new  100-ton  cars  are 
now  helping  to  haul  coal  to  the  seaboard. 


UNCERTAINTY  AT  BUFFALO 

Local  Bituminous  Jobbers  Disagree  as  to 
Whether  Business  Is  Improving. 

It  is  still  something  of  a  standoff  whether  the 
amount  of  soft  coal  moving  is  increasing.  Some 
members  of  the  trade  claim  that  it  is,  but  others 
do  not  see  it.  At  any  rate  the  improvement  does 
not  extend  to  prices  and  it  is  not  likely  to  right 
away,  for  as  soon  as  the  upturn  is  well  in  sight 
there  will  be  a  revival  of  mine  activity  that  will 
keep  the  supply  in  excess  of  the  demand  in¬ 
definitely.  To  credit  the  local  reports,  one  would 
need  to  suppose  that  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the  bituminous  mines  were  either  idle  or  were 
running  merely  when  orders  came  in.  Reports 
continue  of  coal  at  various  points  under  de¬ 
murrage. 

It  is  reported  that  the  British  coal  strike  is 
increasing  our  exports  of  coal,  but  the  amount 
is  too  small  as  yet  to  be  felt  here  and  prices  are 
quite  as  slack  as  they  have  been  at  any  time. 
That  they  will  stiffen  up  before  very  long  is  the 
general  idea,  but  that  they  will  advance  much 
this  season  is  not  looked  for.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  chief  reason  for  the  small  consumption  of  fuel 
coal  is  not  out  of  the  way  yet.  There  is  much 
talk  of  getting  the  rail  and  wage  excesses  thrown 
off  by  July  1st,  but  there  is  nothing  certain  about 
it  and  it  may  take  a  long  time  more  than  that. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  opening  an 
inquiry  here  this  week,  which  may  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  real  move  in  that  direction. 

The  local  trade,  being  mostly  the  jobbing 
branch  of  it,  has  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  Some 
of  the  shippers  are  saying  again  this  week  that 
it  looks  duller  than  ever,  just  as  has  been  said 
right  along  for  a  good  many  weeks.  Reports 
from  the  coal  fields  agree  that  shutting  down  is 
more  common  than  ever  and  that  there  must  be 
more  of  it  before  there  is  less,  unless  something 
is  done  besides  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  the 
matter  to  adjust  itself.  So  many  men  are  out  of 
work,  it  would  seem  that  those  who  are  in  ought 
to  be  willing  to  yield  something  if  it  would  help 
the  others  and  business  generally. 

Canadian  Demand  Limited. 

The  Canadian  trade  promises  less  and  less  as 
the  season  advances.  There  is  a  move  over  there, 
probably  in  consequence  of  our  emergency  tariff 
measure,  to  use  Canadian  products  only  and  that 
means  that  the  Dominion  mines  are  running  as 
actively  as  possible,  with  the  idea  of  furnishing 
at  least  the  eastern  part  of  that  country  all  the 
coal  it  needs  for  the  present.  The  actual  busi¬ 
ness  activity  there  is  no  better  than  it  is  here, 
if  it  is  as  good,  so  the  effort  to  produce  all  the 
coal  needed  there  may  pretty  nearly  succeed  till 
there  is  more  doing,  as  ordinarily  this  country 
furnishes  Canada  half  its  coal. 

Bituminous  quotation  cannot  be  changed  ma¬ 
terially,  for  the  market  remains  about  as  before, 
$3.50  for  Yougiogheny  gas,  $3  for  Pittsburgh, 
and  $2.75  for  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.60  for  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  mine-run,  and  $2  to  $2.25  for  slack, 
plus  $2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for 
other  coal  to  cover  freight. 
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The  anthracite  trade  is  quiet,  as  usual.  Ship¬ 
pers  complain  that  not  enough  coal  is  going  into 
cellars  to  make  the  fall  trade  safe. 

Lake  shipments  are  about  as  usual.  Many 
cargoes  are  remaining  here,  waiting  for  east- 
bound  business.  Clearances  for  the  week  were 
107,787  tons,  of  which  45,900  tons  were  for  Mil¬ 
waukee,  29,500  tons  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 
10,487  tons  for  Sheboygan,  8,000  tons  for  Wau¬ 
kegan,  7,200  tons  for  Chicago,  3,700  tons  for  the 
Sault.  3,000  tons  for  Racine,  and  1,000  for  Ash¬ 
land.  No  regular  rate  yet. 


ACTIVE  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Export  Demands  Helps  Trade  Considerably 
— Seamen’s  Strike  Hampers  Trade. 

The  movement  of  export  coal  from  Hampton  Roads 
continues  to  lead  the  way,  while  other  lines  of  ship¬ 
ping  showed  a  slight  change  for  the  better  during  the 
past  week.  Again  this  week,  as  in  the  past  three 
weeks,  the  local  coal  market  has  shown  the  most 
consistent  gain,  and  a  new  high  record  has  been 
made  for  the  year  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  dumped 
at  the  three  coal  piers,  which,  in  addition  to  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  coal  trade,  has  helped  other  lines  of 
shipping  at  the  port. 

The  continuation  of  the  miners’  strike  in  Great 
Britain  has  caused  the  shipment  of  many  cargoes 
from  the  port,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
ships  calling  for  bunkers.  On  this  account  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  improvement  in  the  coal  trade  at  the 
port  is  questioned,  many  coal  men  believing  that  it 
is  only  a  temporary  movement,  while  others  are  of 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  “turning  of  the  tide,”  and 
that  steady  but  gradual  improvement  will  be  seen  in 
all  lines  of  shipping  from  now  on.  Regardless  of 
how  long  the  improvement  will  last,  its  influence 
over  shipping  in  general  at  the  port  has  had  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect,  and  with  a  large  number  of  ships  mov¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  port  daily,  it  is  only  natural 
that  others  connected  with  shipping  in  any  way  have 
noticed  a  change  in  general  conditions. 

The  increased  demand  for  tonnage  in  both  the  cargo 
and  bunker  trades  have  been  felt,  the  exports  amount¬ 
ing  to  well  over  half  of  the  entire  tonnage  dumped 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  bulk  of  the  cargoes 
shipped  during  the  past  week  were  to  British  coaling 
ports,  where  the  cargoes  are  redistributed  and  used 
as  bunkers.  The  movement  of  coastwise  shipments 
continues  far  below  normal,  although  a  steady  gain 
has  been  noted.  The  number  of  ships  coming  in  for 
bunkers  have  been  larger  than  those  entering  the 
previous  week,  the  majority  of  which  are  those  of 
foreign  register.  A  large  number  of  British  ships 
have  entered  for  cargoes  and  bunkers.  All  ships 
are  taking  a  full  supply  of  bunkers,  and  sufficient  to 
last  a  round  trip,  as  very  few  ships  are  depending 
on  British  bunkering  stations  for  their  requirements. 
The  vessel  tonnage  for  loading  continues  heavy  and 
shows  an  increase  over  the  number  of  vessels  at  the 
port  last  week  awaiting  coal  cargoes.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  vessels  in  the  Roads  awaiting  car¬ 
goes,  while  some  few  American  vessels  are  awaiting 
completion  of  crews.  All  piers  are  working  full 
time,  and  the  number  of  vessels  loaded  at  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  and  C.  &  O.  piers  during  the  past  two  weeks 
have  been  unusually  heavy.  The  dumpings  at  Lam¬ 
berts  Point  piers  have  been  heavy  and  show  an  in¬ 
crease  over  last  week’s  dumpings. 

The  prices  for  spot  tonnage  in  the  local  market 
continue  to  fluctuate  somewhat,  although  the  market 
for  the  past  few  days  for  Pools  1  and  2  has  been 
$6.50,  and  $6.75-$7.00  for  future  deliveries.  A  few 
sales  have  been  recorded,  but  tonnages  comparatively 
small  and  for  bunker  purposes.  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  full  of  inquiries  for  coal,  but  few  actual  sales 
are  made.  Pools  5  and  7  are  quoted  at  $5.75,  and 
other  grades  of  coal  in  proportion.  It  is  believed 
that  prices  will  continue  upward  and  that  the  market 
will  become  firmer  from  day  to  day,  with  low  vola¬ 
tile  coals  reaching  the  $7  market  within  the  week. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  tonnage,  and  with 
the  continuation  of  the  British  strike,  it  is  probable 
that  the  dumpings  for  the  month  will  show  a  large 
increase  over  previous  months,  and  that  over  300,000 


tons  will  have  been  shipped  to  British  ports,  which 
will  be  a  record  for  coal  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 
The  tonnage  on  hand  at  Tide  is  very  low,  with  a 
number  of  steamers  waiting  upon  cargoes  to  be 
shipped  in  from  the  mines.  Due  to  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  made  during  the  past  weeks,  it  has  cut  down 
considerably  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand. 

The  strike  of  the  American  seamen  continues  and 
has  been  felt  to  some  extent,  and  as  a  result  no 
Shipping  Board  or  other  American  vessels  detained 
through  strike  difficulties  have  sailed  since  Monday 
night,  when  the  steamer  Elkton  left  for  Italy  with 
a  cargo  of  coal.  The  strike  of  the  harbor  tugboat 
men  has  not  seriously  hampered  the  movement  of 
ships,  as  was  anticipated  when  the  strike  was  called. 
The  Virginian  pilots  have  aided  the  shipping  interests 
by  docking  and  undocking  all  steamers,  which  has 
kept  the  harbor  clear  and  avoided  congestion.  At 
this  writing  a  number  of  the  tugboat  men  are  re¬ 
turning  to  their  old  jobs,  and  a  number  of  tugs  which 
have  been  temporarily  tied  up  have  been  put  back 
into  service  and  are  assisting  in  the  docking  and 
undocking  of  ships  at  the  coal  piers.  It  is  the  belief 
that  since  the  return  of  three  tugs  at  Lamberts  Point, 
together  with  the  two  tugs  which  have  worked  all 
during  the  strike  at  Sewalls  Point,  and  have  handled 
all  ships  at  Sewalls  Point  successfully,  that  the  tow¬ 
boat  situation  on  this  side  of  the  Roads  will  cause 
no  further  uneasiness  to  ship  owners. 


MAY  END  BRITISH  STRIKE 


Many  Leaders  Said  to  Be  Willing  to  Drop 
Demand  for  National  Pool. 

1  he  prospects  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  British 
coal  strike  appear  brighter,  according  to  latest  reports 
from  London  as  a  result  of  many  unofficial  negotia¬ 
tions  among  the  coal  owners,  miners  and  Government 
representatives.  Lloyd  George  has  not  yet  felt  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  at  which  it  would  be  wise 
to  call  the  two  sides  together  in  formal  conference, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  that  moment  is  ap¬ 
proaching. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  is  the  dropping  by  many  of 
the  miners'  leaders  of  the  demand  for  a  national 
pool  and  a  growing  willingness  to  consider  simply 
the  question  of  wages,  and  it  is  understood  that 
Frank  Plodges,  Secretary  of  the  Miners’  Federation, 
is  now  working  with  the  Government  to  effect  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  this  basis. 

The  export  statistics  show  that  American  coal  in¬ 
terests  are  obtaining  a  considerable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  the  British  tie-up.  Much  of  the 
increased  tonnage  is  going  to  the  United  Kingdom 
itself,  for  use  bv  public  utilities.  While  the  dock 
workers  and  railroad  men  have  been  ordered  by 
their  unions  not  to  handle  imported  coal,  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  this  are  apparently  being  unloaded 
promptly,  either  by  volunteers  or  by  workmen  who 
are  disregarding  the  commands  of  their  leaders. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  how  big  a  slump 
in  American  exports  will  follow  the  ending  of  the 
strike.  No  doubt  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
will  cease  at  once,  but  as  it  will  probably  be  some 
little  time  before  the  British  exports  will  get  back 
anywhere  near  normal,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
part  of  the  extra  business  originating  in  other  foreign 
markets  continued  to  come  to  this  side  for  quite 
a  while.  Of  course  a  lot  will  depend  on  the  terms 
of  the  strike  settlement,  as  they  will  determine  the 
price  of  British  coal  and  the  strength  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  that  American  coal  will  encounter  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 


Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  announce  that  in  the 
future  they  will  operate  their  mines  at  Twin 
Branch  and  Hensley,  W.  Va.,  under  the  name 
of  the  Dexcar  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  Heretofore 
the  mines  have  been  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  J.  B.  B.  Coal  Co.,  but  as  the  former  owners 
of  the  property  own  the  trademark  “J.  B.  B. 
Pocahontas  Coal,”  and  consider  that  they  have  a 
right  to  continue  the  use  of  it,  although  not 
mining  the  coal,  the  present  owners  have  decided 
to  change  the  name  of  the  mining  company.  The 
mines  were  purchased  by  Dexter  &  Carpenter  last 
August. 


COLUMBUS  MORE  ACTIVE 


Improvement  Consists  Largely  of  Heavier 
Lake  Shipments,  However. 

Although  the  domestic  and  steam  coal  'markets 
continue  quiet,  improvement  in  the  lake  trade  has  en¬ 
livened  the  coal  trade  in  Columbus  this  more  than 
it  has  been  this  Spring.  The  general  tone  may  be 
said  to  be  considerably  better  and  the  outlook 
brighter.  While  there  is  no  great  improvement  to  be 
noticed  from  day  to  day,  taken  over  a  period  of  a 
week  it  is  quite  perceptible  and  the  week  just  ending 
is  certain  to  prove  the  best  in  some  time. 

Tire  entire  Hocking  Valley  has  taken  on  new  life. 
Three  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  which  have 
operated  but  little  this  season,  are  on  in  full.  One 
resumed  Monday  and  two  others  Wednesday.  These 
mines  employ  approximately  1,000  men.  The  fact 
that  this  one  company  was  able  to  find  a  market 
for  the  screenings  from  these  three  mines  enabled 
it  to  take  on  the  lake  contracts. 

The  fact  that  other  companies  are  unable  to  con¬ 
tract  for  more  of  their  screenings  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  keeping  them  from  operating  more,  fully. 
Retailers  report  that  a  few  more  domestic  orders 
are  being  received  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  the  volume  of  this  business  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 

According  to  Secretary  W.  D.  McKinney  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  the  amount  of  coal 
that  has  been  shipped  by  lake  this  year  is  far  in 
excess  of  last  year's  total  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  mild  winter  which  has  enabled 
some  coal  to  move  all  spring.  Last  year  it  was 
about  the  midde  of  May  before  much  was  done  in 
the  lake  trade. 

Prices  have  not  changed  much.  A  little  more 
screenings  is  moving  at  $1.25  than  last  week,  but  the 
average  still  continues  around  $1.50  with  some 
quoted  at  $1.75.  Hocking  inch-and-a-quarter  lump  is 
$3.25  and  Pomeroy  and  West  Virginia  four-inch 
lump  $3.50.  Dealers  have  been  notified  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  10  cents  on  anthracite,  stove  now  being 
quoted  at  $7.60  and  the  egg  at  $7.35.  Hocking  mine- 
run  is  $2.15  to  $2.35. 

Although  a  number  of  bills  affecting  the  coal  trade 
were  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  the  house 
has  adjourned  without  acting  upon  any  of  them. 

The  week’s  report  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  reflects  the  improvement  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  column.  Production  for  the  week 
ended  May  7  was  the  largest  since  March  5,  being 
120,073  tons  out  of  a  full-time  capacity  of  636,619 
for  397  mines  in  the  southern  Ohio  field.  The  no¬ 
market  loss  likewise  was  the  smallest  since  the  first 
week  in  April. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  anticipates  equipping  locomotives  with 
feed  water  heaters  which  utilize  the  heat  of  ex¬ 
haust  steam  to  warm  up  the  water  fed  into  the 
boiler.  This  is  a  device  long  used  on  stationary  en¬ 
gines  and  has  been  used  on  locomotives  in  Europe. 
Developments  by  the  Worthington  Pump  Co.  now 
make  it  suitable  for  use  on  American  Locomotives, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  management  expects  to  save 
10%  of  the  coal  bill  by  the  use  of  the  equipment. 
This  would  mean  the  saving  of  about  $1,600,000  per 
annum,  but  while  the  device  is  a  small  one,  it  costs 
about  $3,000  to  install  it  on  a  locomotive  and  their 
progress  in  this  direction  would  be  rather  slow. 


Leaving  aside  future  possibilities  of  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  revival  of  our  business  activities,  and  concen¬ 
trating  attention  on  present-day  conditions,  it  can  be 
said  that  while  some  lines  have  shown  a  moderate 
picking  up,  the  rate  of  progress  in  most  basic  in¬ 
dustries,  including  steel,  the  trade  barometer,  is  very 
slow.  In  bituminous  the  greatest  activity  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  export  trade,  in  which  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  operators  and  wholesalers 
are  concerned,  but  the  current  sentiment  in  that 
quarter  forms  a  better  contrast  to  the  extreme  de¬ 
pression  that  characterized  the  early  weeks  of  the 
year  in  export  circles. 


The  P.  H.  Weikal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  corporation 
at  Marion,  Ind, 
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DISORDER  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Wild  Tales  from  the  Mountains  Correctly 
Appraised  at  White  House. 

There  is  doubtless  a  large  degree  of  exaggeration 
in  the  reports  that  come  to  hand  from  Mingo  County, 
West  Virginia,  regarding  the  shooting  affrays  be¬ 
tween  union  and  non-union  miners.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  is  generally  an  introduction  in  such 
form  as  in  itself  rather  belittles  the  information,  such 
phrases  being  used  as  “Repors  which  are  received” 
from  such  and  such  a  place ;  “It  is  rumored,”  “It  is 
said,”  and  so  on. 

Little  or  nothing  comes  from  a  correspondent  on 
the  ground,  and  complaint  is  made  as  to  poor  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  service  in  the  district.  Hence 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  more  than 
a  little  play  given  to  the  imagination  in  describing 
conditions  as  a  state  of  war. 

It  is  said  that  on  certain  days  thousands  of  shots 
were  exchanged,  yet  reports  of  actual  casualities  are 
few  indeed,  perhaps  four  persons  having  been  killed. 
In  that  wild  territory  the  shooting  off  of  guns  is 
merely  a  mild  form  of  exuberance.  If  actual  murder 

■  were  intended  it  would  not  require  even  one  thousand 
shots  to  effect  four  killings.  Probably  four  shots 
would  be  sufficient,  with  the  Kentucky  mountaineers 
in  particular. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  commendable 
that  the  President  has  declined  to  send  Federal  troops 
into  the  district.  There  is  rather  too  much  of  a 

■  endencv  to  rely  on  aid  from  Washington  in  all  emer¬ 
gencies.  West  Virginia  has  a  definite  duty  in  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order,  which  it  seems  to  be 
inclined  to  overlook.  The  State  maintains  no  Ra¬ 
tional  Guard,  and  the  State  police  forces  that  have 
lately  been  introduced  in  certain  of  our  common¬ 
wealths  are  most  meager  in  numbers.  In  the  case 
of  West  Virginia  they  constitute  a  mere  handful. 

Few  States  are  more  richly  endowed  with  natural 
resources  than  is  West  Virginia,  and  a  more  liberal 
expenditure  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  police  powers 
of  a  State  would  seem  to  be  very  appropriate. 

A  prominent  and  well  informed  representative  of 
the  West  Virginia  mining  interests  tells  us  that  we 
are  quite  right  in  our  ideas  as  to  a  large  element  of 
exaggeration  characterizing  the  reports  from  Mingo 

■  county.  He  adds,  however,  that  there  is  a  third  ele¬ 
ment  that  nearly  every  one  overlooks  in  considering 
the  situation  down  there :  the  fact  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  native  population  is  not  at  all  in  favor 
of  industrial  development  and  all  that  it  signifies  in 
the  devastation  of  the  “happy  hunting  ground.” 

Consequently,  when  trouble  breaks  out  between  the 
operators  and  the  miners,  they  are  very  willing,  and 
indeed  anxious,  to  pitch  in  and  stir  up  a  little  more 
strife,  after  the  manner  of  idle  spectators  encourag¬ 
ing  a  dog  fight.  He  assures  us  that  were  there  much 
more  than  a  mere  spirit  of  deviltry  involved  in  their 
shooting  activities,  the  casualties  would  be  far  great¬ 
er  than  the  extremely  small  list  reported ;  the  moun¬ 
taineers  being  notable  marksmen- 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  during  first  quarter  of  1920  and  1921. 

Anthracite  .  477,167  309,004 

Steam  .  6,907,315  4,010,521 

Gas  .  635,268  850,768 

Household  .  24,917  28,073 

Other  sorts  .  321,102  198,966 

Total  .  8,365,769  5,397,332 

Coke— Gas  .  217,577  171,711 

Other  sorts  . . .  477,594  56,183 

Manufactured  fuel....  545,268  186,193 


Are  the  foreign-born  residents  more  important 
now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago?  Papers  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  smaller  proportion  now  as  compared 
with  1910,  when  the  proportion  was  very  large.  The 
war  prevented  the  emigration  of  men  of  military  age 
almost  entirely,  but  with  the  children  of  former 
immigrants  growing  up,  what  is  the  situation  with 
regard  to  foreign  influences?  Seems  to  us  it  is 
stronger  than  ever. 


Trade  Ca  reer  of  Roderick  Stephens 

Roderick  Stephens,  of  New  York,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  began  his  trade  career  in  1904,  upon 
leaving  Columbia  College. 

Entering  the  employ  of  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  as 
a  collector,  he  later  assumed  successively  the  duties 
of  salesman,  yard  shipper  and  manager,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  superintendent,  head  of  the  credit 
and  collection  department,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
president  took  on  his  duties. 

During  this  period  the  firm's  business  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  additional  plants 
were  obtained  by  purchases  from  individual  dealers 
located  at  strategic  points. 

In  March,  1917,  Mr.  Stephens  entered  the  military 
service,  which  kept  him  away  from  his  business 
duties  until  April,  1919,  when  he  resumed  his  former 
position  as  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  delivery  equipment,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  was  placed  in  charge  of  wholesale  purchases. 

In  August,  1919,  when  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  Inc., 
was  formed,  Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  new  corporat’on  and  has  continued  in  charge  ot 
whclesale  purchases  and  the  “service  division,” 
directing  the  operation  of  plants  and  delivery  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  in  addition  to  taking 
over  the  business  of  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  plants,  equipment  and  good-will  of  the 
following  firms:  Marco  Bros.,  G.  Robitzek  &  Bro., 
the  T.  R.  Thorn  Co.,  the  Henry  Meyer  Co.,  the 
Conabeer  Coal  Co.  and  the  Woodlawn  Coal  Co. 

The  business  was  originally  founded  in  1853  by 
James  Stephens,  father  of  Olin  J.  Stephens,  its 
present  head,  and  grandfather  of  Roderick. 


Beccaria  Creditors  to  Meet. 

Vance  H.  Burtner,  who  was  recently  appointed 
receiver  of  the  Beccaria  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  has  called  a  meeting  of  creditors  to  be  held 
in  the  committee  room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  the  Widener  Building,  on  May  24th  at  11  A.  M.' 

The  receiver  was  appointed  on  a  bill  in  equity  filed 
by  a  creditor  and  William  H.  Hollingsworth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  as  a  stockholder.  Lack  of 
funds  to  meet  maturing  obligations  of  $30,000  was 
responsible  for  the  receivership,  although  it  is  stated 
in  the  bill  in  equity  that  the  company  is  solvent. 

An  inventory  as  of  May  7  shows  the  assets  of  the 
company  to  be  worth  $125, 000,  and  its  actual  liabili¬ 
ties  $65, COO,  but  insufficient  capital  made  it  necessary 
for  the  company  to  consent  to  a  receivership  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  assets  from  being  sacrificed. 


MORE  PUBLICITY  SOUGHT 


Commercial  Bodies  Asked  to  Help  in  Cam- 
paign  to  Get  Soft  Coal  Moving. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  home  to  bituminous  con¬ 
sumers  the  advantages  of  stocking  up  at  this  time, 
when  coal  is  cheap  and  the  railroads  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  handle  it  expeditiously,  Secretary  Allen,  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York, 
has  sent  to  all  commercial  and.  trade  organizations 
in  this  part  of  the  country  the'  following  preamble 
and  resolution,  with  the  request  that  it  be  passed 
and  made  public  in  the  local  press : 

“Whereas,  The  supply  of  bituminous  coal  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  car¬ 
riers,  ability  to  transport  the  same  to  the  consumer 
and 

V  hereas,  The  facilities  of  the  carriers  are  being 
used  to  but  a  limited  extent  at  this  time  for  that 
purpose,  and 

“Whereas,  If  the  buying  of  coal  is  delayed  until 
adverse  weather  conditions  set  in,  those  facilities  will 
not  be  adequate  to  transport  the  fuel  supply  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and 

“Whereas,  The  price  of  bituminous  coal  is  now 
very  near  the  cost  of  production,  and 

“Whereas,  Many  bituminous  coal  mines  have  had 
to ^  shut  down  on  account  of  lack  of  orders,  and 

V  hereas,  Overhead  and  fixed  charges  accruing 

during  such  periods  of  idleness  will  have  to  be  added 
to  the  price  when  buying  is  resumed,  now,  therefore 
be  it  ’ 

“Resolved,  That  in  order  to  obviate  the  recurrence 
of  a  condition  of  bituminous  coal  shortage  and  buy¬ 
ers,  panic,  such  as  existed  last  year,  this  organization 
recommends  to  its  members  and  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  generally  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  present 
extremely  low  prices  of  bituminous  coal  and  favor¬ 
able  transportation  conditions,  and  obtain  their  neces¬ 
sary  requirements  of  fuel  not  only  for  the  present 
but  the  immediate  future.” 


Railroads’  Fuel  Bill. 

„  Figures  made  public  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  show  that  the  railroads  of  the  country 
paid  .$296,000,000  more  for  fuel  in  1920  than  in  1919. 
This  was  not  entirely  due  to  higher  prices,  but 
was  accounted  for  in  part  by  increased  require¬ 
ments. 

for  instance,  the  railroads  purchased  31,436,000 
more  tons  of  bituminous  coal  last  year  than  the  year 
before.  The  increase  in  anthracite  was  983,466  tons- 
m  fuel  oil,  12,629,377  barrels;  in  coke,  18,342  tons;  in 
hard  wood,  21,860  cords;  in  soft  wood,  18,961  cords- 
and  in  other  fuel,  13,841  net  tons. 

Bituminous  cost  the  railroads  98  cents  a  ton  more 
in  1920  than  in  1919,  on  an  average;  anthracite  73 
cents  more,  and  fuel  oil  33  cents  a  barrel  more. 


Sewalls  Point  Coal  Testing  Plant. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  May  19. — The  new  chemical  testing 
plant  recently  installed  at  the  Sewalls  Point  coal 
piers,  is  about  ready  for  operation.  It  was  erected  by 
the  \  irginian  Railway  to  provide  a  practical  means 
tor  establishing  chemical  standards  for  coal  shipped 
over  the  piers  by  the  members  of  the  Sewalls  Point 
exchange.  The  maintenance  of  strict  chemical  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  use  of  the  new  plant  will  result  in  dis¬ 
tinct  benefits  to  the  buyers  of  coal,  as  well  as  the 
mine  operators. 

J.  S.  Burrows,  formerly  connected  with  Castner, 
Curran  &  Bullitt,  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
installed  the  new  plant  and  supervised  its  erection. 
H.  A.  Goodman,  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  designated  to  take  charge  of  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  and  is  on  hand  to  begin  work. 


A  dealer  at  Saratoga  Springs  writes :  “Business 
with  us  is  now  rather  quiet,  as  many  householders 
lease  their  homes  to  the  racing  fraternity  for  the 
month  of  August  and  do  not  care  to  purchase  Winter 
coal  until  they  are  again  in  possession.  This  will  be 
about  the  first  of  September,  when  business  with  us 
is  the  heaviest  of  the  year.” 
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ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  WHY  IT  STAYS  UP  D.,  L.  &  W.  SEPARATION  PLAN 


April  Tonnage  One  of  the  Largest  for  That 
Month  in  Recent  Years. 

Anthracite  shipments  in  April  amounted  to 
5,967,465  tons,  which  was  over  a  million  tons  above 
the  figure  for  1920,  when  the  switchmen’s  strike  was 
hampering  the  railroads,  and  were  also  well  above 
April,  1919,  which  was  a  low-pressure  month  on 
account  of  heavy  stocks  carried  over  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Winter.  • 

This  is  particularly  reflected  in  comparison  with 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year,  when 
there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  4,500,000  tons  over 
the  same  months  of  1919.  February  and  March  in 
that  year  were  exceptionally  light  months. 

This  year  business  has  been  carried  on  on  a 
very  even  basis,  the  tonnage  being  almost  evenly 
divided  for  the  four  months,  as  the  statistics  show. 
It  represents  practically  full  capacity  and  gives  point 
to  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  mines  doing  as 
much  as  can  be  expected. 

The  shipments  last  month  were  larger  than  for 
April  in  any  recent  years  except  1915  and  1918. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as 
reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 


for  April,  1921,  and 
were : 

same  month  of  1920 

and  1919, 

Company 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pliila.  &  Reading... 

.  1,044,192 

1,055,190 

1,123,585 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

.  865,924 

898,929 

1,102,965 

Cent.  R.R.  of  N.  J. 

.  481,781 

305,465 

537,822 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.. 

.  885,215 

545,419 

929,271 

Del.  &  Hudson . 

.  603,479 

833,254 

812,967 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  383,250 

408,490 

416,847 

Erie  . 

.  581,453 

346,144 

630,471 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W . 

.  144,856 

160,306 

128,684 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

.  234,565 

261,014 

284,853 

Total  . 

.  5,224,715 

4,814,211 

5,967,465 

Shipment 

s  for  Four  Months. 

Shipments  for  fou: 
were : 

r  months  in  past  three  years, 

Company 

1919 

1920* 

1921 

Phila  &  Reading.... 

.  3,593,033 

4,443,816 

5,086,069 

Lehigh  Valiev  . 

.  3,180,394 

3,963,342 

4,257,314 

Cent.  R.R.  of  N.  J. 

.  1,624,462 

1,707,461 

2,064,633 

Del.,  Lack  &  West.. 

.  3.075,882 

3,147,933 

3,783,033 

Del.  &  Hudson . 

.  2,622,282 

2,742,732 

3,278,293 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  1,437,317 

1,632,331 

1,628,763 

Erie  . 

.  2,091,299 

2,104,182 

2,431,892 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W . 

.  491,629 

629,710 

583,195 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

.  847,797 

1,048,179 

911,116 

Total  . 

.  18,969,796 

21,807,350  23,411,875 

*March  estimated. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

Year 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January  . 

.  5,934,241 

5,868,835 

5,740,538 

February  . 

.  3,871,932 

5,046,483 

5,966,101 

March  . 

.  3,938,908 

6,077,821 

5,737,771 

April  . 

.  5,224,715 

4,814,211 

5,967,465 

Total  . 

.18,969,796  21,807,350  23,411,875 

Where  One  Business  Is  Good. 

Williamson,  W.  Va.,  May  19. — While  the  demand 
for  coal  is  only  so-so,  the  undertaking  business  has 
developed  considerable  pep  during  the  past  week 
owing  to  the  renewal  of  guerrilla  warfare  between 
union  and  non-union  miners  in  Mingo  County. 

However,  even  the  somber-attired  gentry  are  not 
enjoying  as  much  prosperity  as  persons  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  southern  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
might  surmise  from  reading  the  press  dispatches. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  bunk  being  sent  to  the  daily 
papers  about  the  fierceness  of  the  attacks  on  the 
mining  villages  and  tent  colonies,  and  when  the 
casualities  are  counted  up  it  is  found  that  they  are 
surprisingly  few.  More  men  by  far  have  been  killed 
in  coal  mine  accidents  in  West  Virginia  since  the 
Mingo  County  trouble  started,  almost  a  year  ago, 
than  have  died  from  gunshot  wounds. 


Mr.  Parker  Tells  Why  Anthracite  Is  Not  Apt 
to  Be  Cheaper  Soon. 

E.  W.  Parker,  director  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  taking  exception  to  a 
recent  editorial  entitled  “Coal  Prices  Must  Come 
Down.’’  The  editorial  in  question  is  similar  to 
several  others  which  have  appeared  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  since  then  and  which  were  evidently  in¬ 
spired  by  the  'Herald's  comment.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Parker  said : 

“It  is  quite  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
is  not  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  and  conditions 
wtth  which  the  anthracite  industry  is  faced  at  the 
present  time.  Permit  me  to  say  in  the  first  place 
that  no  one  would  be  more  pleased  to  welcome  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  hard  coal  than  the  anthracite 
operators  if  that  could  be  accomplished  without 
involving  serious  loss  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

“The  fact  is,  however,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
fact,  that  in  the  face  of  the  present  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  no  material  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  mine 
price  of  anthracite  without  eliminating  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  necessary  tonnage  or  compelling  its 
production  at  serious  loss  to  the  higher  cost  com¬ 
panies.  Some  mines  are  now  idle  for  the  simple 
reason  that  present  prices  do  not  permit  of  their 
operation  at  a  profit. 

Factors  Entering  Into  Costs. 

“There  are  three  factors  involved  in  the  cost  of 
coal  to  the  consumer,  namely,  production,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  local  distribution.  Including  the  advance 
in  wages  granted  by  the  President’s  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission  last  year,  the  aggregate  increase  in  the 
labor  cost  of  anthracite  over  the  pre-war  period  has 
been  138.6  per  cent  (see  Monthly  Labor  Review  of 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  October,  1920,  p.  104) 
and  the  award  of  this  commission  fixes  the  rate  of 
wages  until  March  31,  1922. 

“The  labor  cost  in  the  production  of  anthracite 
represents  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  expense.  The 
cost  of  supplies,  such  as  timbering,  mine  rails,  ex¬ 
plosives,  etc.,  have  practically  doubled.  The  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  domestic  anthracite  according  to  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  (February,  1921,  p.  51)  has 
increased  98.5  per  cent. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  freight 
rates  have  been  advanced  approximately  100  per 
cent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  re¬ 
tailers’  expenses  have  not  increased  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  The  anthracite  operators,  however,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either  the  cost  of  transportation 
or  of  local  distribution. 

Wage  Agreement  Cannot  Be  Broken. 

“It  may  be  claimed  that  as  the  increase  in  wages 
subsequent  to  the  agreement  of  1916,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  a  four  years’  contract,  and  by  the 
President’s  commission  were  granted  because  of  the 
advancing  cost  of  living,  the  miners  should  now  con¬ 
sent  to  reductions  in  wages  before  the  termination 
of  the  existing  contract,  because  of  the  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  any  action  of  that 
character  would  almost  certainly  precipitate  a 
general  strike,  and  effectually  stop  the  production 
of  every  mine  in  the  anthracite  region.  The  operators 
are  not  willing  to  break  their  contract.  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Herald  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  the  attempt?” 

“In  conclusion  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  before  the  Governor 
two  bills  relating  to  taxes  and  charges  on  anthracite 
coal.  If  they  become  laws  the  total  levy  in  all 
probability  will  amount  to  3)4  per  cent  on  the  mine 
value  of  the  entire  commercial  production  (coal 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  mines  is  exempted)  and 
as  30  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  consists  of  steam 
sizes,  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal  and 
.it  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  the  entire  tax 
will  have  to  be  carried  by  the  70  per  cent  of  domestic 
coal,  w'hich  by  a  simple  process  of  arithmetic  will 
be  seen  to  have  to  carry  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.  If  the 
bills  become  laws  they  will  go  into  effect  July  1.” 

[Editoriai  Note. — Since  this  letter  was  written  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  signed  one  bill  imposing  a  tax  of  lJ/2  per  cent  on 
anthracite.  1 


Mines  to  Be  Taken  Over  by  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.,  Organized  in  1866. 

Segregation  of  the  D„  L.  &  W.  railroad  and  coal 
properties  is  to  be  effected  by  the  sale  of  the  mines 
to  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  according  to  the  plan 
made  public  this  week. 

W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  has  sent  out  a  cir¬ 
cular  announcing  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
anthracite  coal  properties  of  the  company  to  the 
Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  has  been  prepared  and  will  be 
submitted  at  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders  to  be 
held  July  21,  next.  The  circular  also  calls  attention 
to  a  vote  at  that  time  on  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  share  capital.  If  action  is  in  the  affirmative,  a 
stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent  will  be  declared.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  an  order 
April  20,  last,  approving  the  issuance  of  $45,000,000 
additional  capital  stock. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  stockholders 
of  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 
by  William  W.  Inglis,  president  of  the  Glen  Alden 
Coal  Co.: 

“The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  has  offered  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  for  its  anthracite  coal  properties,  to  be 
paid  at  per  terms  of  contract  of  sale  with  interest  at 
4  per  cent.  A  formal  contract  of  sale  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  executed  upon  your  approval. 

“The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  is  a  corporation  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  in  the  year 
1866.  We  propose  to  merge  the  company  with  the 
Diamond  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  a  Pennsylvania  cor¬ 
poration  which  we  also  control,  and  by  action  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  increase  the  number  of  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  the  merged  companies  to  846,000  shares  of 
no  par  value. 

“We  shall  offer  this  stock  to  the  stockholders  of 
D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business,  June  15,  1921,  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of 
Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  stock  for  each  share  of  rail¬ 
road  company  stock  at  $5  per  share,  payable  on  or 
before  August  20,  1921.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  act  as  transfer  agents  of  the 
company  and  with  the  First  National  Bank  to  act  as 
registrars  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

“On  or  before  June  20,  next,  subscription  blanks 
will  be  mailed  to  all  stockholders  of  record  June  15, 
1921,  for  the  number  of  shares  to  which  they  may 
subscribe  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  plan. 

“This  company  will  be  operated  by  officials  now 
employed  in  the  coal  mining  department  of  your 
company,  the  vice-president  and  manager  of  such 
department  having  been  selected  as  its  president.” 


New  England  Coal  Receipts. 
Coal  Years — Net  Tons. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous. 


Year 

Tide  and  Rail  Tide 

Rail 

% 

Tide 

% 

Rail 

1916-T7. 

. .  33,763,000  18,670,000 

15,093,000 

55 

45 

1917-’18. 

.  35,405,000  16,404,000 

19,001,000 

46 

54 

1918-’19. 

.  38,285,000  19,066,000 

19,219,000 

50 

50 

1919-’20. 

. .  29,898,000  12,591,000 

17,307,000 

42 

58 

1920-’21 . 

.  34,391,000  13,417,000 

20,974,000 

39 

61 

1916-T7. 

Anthracite. 

. .  10,450,000  4,963,000 

5,487,000 

47 

53 

191 7-’18 . 

. .  12,029,000  4,151,000 

7,878,000 

35 

65 

1918-’19. 

. .  12,992,000  3,981,000 

9,011,000 

31 

69 

1919-’20. 

. .  10,809,000  3.499,000 

7,310,000 

32 

68 

1920-’21 . 

. .  12,249,000  3.744,000 

8,505,000 

31 

69 

1916-T7. 

Bituminous. 

. .  23,313,000  13,707,000 

9,606,000 

59 

41 

191 7-’18 . 

. .  23,376,000  12,253,000 

11,123,000 

52 

48 

1918-’19. 

. .  25,293,000  15,085,000 

10,208,000 

60 

40 

1919-’20. 

. .  19,089,000  9,092,000 

9,997,000 

48 

52 

1920- ’21 . 

. .  22,142,000  9,673,000 

12,469,000 

44 

56 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Coal  Dealers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Tidewater  Inn,  Say- 
ville,  Tuesday,  June  14. 
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Roderick  Stephens  Heads  Retail  Association. 

Annual  Election  of  National  Organizations  Results  in  New  York  Coal  Man  Being  Chosen 

President,  While  Mr.  Lloyd  Becomes  Chairman. 


In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  reviewed  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  first  day  of  the  Richmond  convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
mentioning  the  various  speakers  at  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  trip  down  the  James  River  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  first  day. 

As  usual,  the  second  day’s  session  opened  with  a 
considerably  larger  number  in  attendance  and  got 
under  way  earlier.  After  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  President  Lloyd  referred  to  an  article  that 
had  appeared  in  one  of  the  Richmond  papers  in¬ 
dicating  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  as  imminent, 
and  expressed  regret  that  such  ideas  should  be 
spread  forth,  stating  that  the  price  was  more  apt  to 
advance  than  to  decline. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  report  of  the 
trade  relations  committee,  Mr.  Lloyd  speaking  in 
regard  to  this.  He  told  of  calling  upon  Secretary 
Hoover  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen  in  Washington, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  legislation  affecting 
the  coal  trade  would  result  at  the  present  session  of 


perous  individuals  should  arrange  to  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  to  help  along  the  good  work. 

Homer  Jones  reported  for  the  auditing  committee 
that  accounts  were  all  O.  K.,  and  all  the  reports 
were  duly  approved. 

As  E.  J.  McVann,  secretary  of  the  Smokeless  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  was  not  able  to  be  present, 
his  address  on  bituminous  coal  had  to  be  omitted. 

Urges  Self  Regulation. 

And  as  W.  Albert  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  relations  committee,  was  precluded  from 
attending,  his  report  was  presented  in  writing.  It 
was  as  follows : 

“There  has  been  a  steady  undercurrent  of  public 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  in  the  coal  industry 
during  the  past  year  which  has  resulted  in  constant 
agitation  for  investigation  and  legislation. 

“This  association  has  been  most  diligent  in  its 
attention  to  all  matters  involving  our  branch  of  the 
industry  and  can  properly  take  credit  for  the  fact 


tion  continue  to  promulgate  its  set  policy  of  fair 
practices  and  equitable  prices  and  that  we  keep  our 
position  forcibly  before  the  other  branches  of  the 
industry  as  the  united  strength  and  influence  of  all 
the  associations  should  rightfully  be  thrown  into 
a  movement  which  can  accomplish  so  much  for  the 
public  and  the  coal  industry.” 

Resizing  Comes  Up  for  Discussion. 

Discussion  then  ensued  on  interesting  topics,  such 
as  the  marketing  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  stand¬ 
ard  preparation,  the  buy-early  campaign,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  business  ethics,  government  regulation, 
seasonal  freight  rates,  stabilizing  of  mine  prices,  re¬ 
tail  consolidations,  labor  problems,  etc. 

The  committee  on  re-sizing,  R.  J.  Wulff,  chair¬ 
man,  which  has  been  studying  the  question  of 
recommending  certain  changes  in  the  sizing  of  an¬ 
thracite,  submitted  a  report  in  favor  of  two  domestic 
sizes  instead  of  four.  They  would  have  a  large  size 
for  furnaces,  which  would  do  away  with  the  present 
egg  and  stove  sizes,  and  a  small  size  for  ranges,  which 
would  eliminate  chestnut  and  pea.  Broken  would 
continue  to  be  made  as  a  special  size,  and  used  prin¬ 
cipally  for  gas-making  and  other  industrial  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  said  that 


: 

! 


Members  and  Guests  of  National  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at  Richmond;  May  13th. 


Congress.  Mr.  Lloyd  stated  that  the  trade  must  co- 
l  operate  with  the  view  to  securing  the  best  results, 
and  not  simply  lie  back  and  possibly  have  some¬ 
thing  not  so  favorable  put  forward  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington. 

Peter  Beck,  of  Illinois,  also  reported  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  activities  of  this  committee. 

Directors  Chosen. 

Next  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  nominating 
i  committee,  presented  by  T.  Percy  Bryan,  chairman. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia ;  Wallace  B.  Phin- 

ney,  Boston;  James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
William  Bertrim,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Charles  S. 
Dodge,  Monroe,  Wis. ;  Benjamin  T.  Steers,  Kalama- 
f  zoo,  Mich.;  W.  W.  Griffith,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J. 

L.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  la.;  Mr.  Downard,  of  Louis- 

|  ville,  Ky.,  'and  Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  were 

proposed  as  directors  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  James  H.  Luckens,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  All  the  unexpired  term  of  Director  Hill,  of 
Baltimore,  who  had  resigned. 

Major  Staats,  reporting  for  the  finance  committee, 
recommended  a  membership  rate  of  one-half  the 
standard  charge  for  other  countries  in  North 
America,  thus  giving  our  Canadian  friends  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  continue  at  a  reduced  rate  in  view  of 
possibly  limited  benefits  as  compared  with  those  de¬ 
rived  by  concerns  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

He  also  proposed  “sustaining  memberships,”  as 
a  feature  to  permit  the  receipt  of  adequate  funds 
without  unduly  taxing  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
dealers,  the  idea  being  that  large  concerns  and  pros- 


that  the  coal  dealers  have  not  become  involved  in 
any  nation-wide  investigation  or  Congressional 
hearing  in  a  way  that  has  seriously  reflected  on  their 
methods  or  practices. 

“This  fact  carries  small  weight  with  those  who 
know  little  of  the  demand  of  the  general  public 
for  some  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
in  the  coal  industry,  but  it  is  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  situation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years. 

“These  results  have  been  made  possible  because 
this  association  has  honestly  advocated  and  worked 
for  a  code  of  ethics  which  considered  the  public  in 
every  way,  since  it  was  organized  nearly  four  years 
ago,  as  this  naturally  gives  us  a  most  desirable  status 
where  investigations  or  hearings  have  had  to  be  dealt 
with. 

“The  coal  industry,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  railroads,  is  more  likely  to  go  through  a  long 
period  of  agitation  for  government  control  or  regu¬ 
lation  than  any  other. 

“This  condition  will  continue  until  the  industry 
itself  forces  a  remedy  against  every  strike,  trans¬ 
portation  tie  up  or  unusual  condition  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  who  do  not  respect  the  ordinary 
business  ethics  to  secure  unnecessarily  high  prices. 

“An  honestly  adopted  code  of  ethics  rigidly  en¬ 
forced  by  each  branch  of  the  industry  would  soon 
remove  any  necessity  for  legislation  and  place  the 
industry  in  a  thoroughly  sound  position  and  this 
is  the  biggest  duty  of  all  the  coal  associations  to¬ 
day. 

“It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  this  associa- 


operators  should  foster  the  use  of  proper  stoves  if 
they  wish  to  have  increased  use  of  the  small  sizes 
for  domestic  purposes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
matter  is  of  no  practical  interest  in  the  West,  as 
there  is  no  advantage  in  freight  and  consequently 
the  price  of  prepared  coal  and  small  sizes  are  too 
nearly  alike.  There  will  always  be  a  surplus  of 
small  coal,  and  it  was  recognized  that  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  all  concerned  could  it  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  more  readily  than  at  present. 

In  connection  with  re-sizing,  it  was  said  that  con¬ 
sumers  were  dropping  pea  coal  and  going  back  to 
chestnut,  for  with  pea  coal  running  so  extremely 
small  as  it  has  been  of  late,  there  was  not  enough 
encouragement  to  pay  for  labor  and  attention  re¬ 
quired. 

Trenton  reported  good  progress  in  equalizing  the 
year’s  business,  Mr.  Tattersall  stating  that  dealers 
should  help  customers  finance  their  purchases  if 
there  is  any  material  amount  involved,  pointing  out 
too  how  certain  state  and  city  departments  were 
sometimes  unable  to  come  within  the  prompt-pay 
classification,  although  of  undoubted  credit. 

It  was  said  that  if  the  operators  would  tell  of 
the  outlook  for  prices  it  would  help  matters  con¬ 
siderably,  but  as  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery  is 
made  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  future  prices, 
and  dealers  cannot,  therefore,  enter  into  advance  ar¬ 
rangements  to  good  effect.  Recollections  of  the  high 
prices  of  last  Fall  and  Winter  make  people  hold  off, 
as  they  recall  that  they  could  buy  coal  cheaper  in 
January  than  in  November. 
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President  Lloyd  proposed  a  Coal  Congress,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  all  branches  of  the  trade,  retailers, 
wholesalers  and  operators  of  both  anthracite  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  mines,  should  get  together  and  discuss 
matters,  even  though  he  intimated  it  might  result  in 
a  free  for  all  fight. 

Indianapolis  dealers  told  of  troubles  experienced 
in  connection  with  regulation  of  their  business  ac¬ 
tivities  and  expressed  strong  opposition  to  such  a 
course  of  treatment  as  they  had  experienced. 

Seasonal  freight  rates  were  discussed  in  some  de¬ 
tail,  and  the  subject  referred  to  the  transportation 
committee  for  further  consideration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  information  discussion 
along  these  lines  the  morning  session  adjourned,  and 
the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  automobile  trip 
in  and  about  Richmond,  extending  from  old  St. 
John's  Church  on  the  extreme  East  to  the  Virginia 
Country  Club,  a  few  miles  to  the  West  of  the  city, 
affording  much  interesting  diversion  to  the  many 
visitors  who  had  never  been  in  Richmond  before. 
While  the  occasion  was  somewhat  marred  by  showers, 
large  comfortable  care  were  provided  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  Richmond  coal  trade  and  the 
trip  made  in  good  style. 

1  he  board  of  directors  in  session  during  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  selected  the  following  officers,  whose  names 
were  announced  at  the  dinner  Friday  night:  John 
E.  Lloyd,  chairman ;  Roderick  Stephens,  president ; 
and  John  B.  Crowell,  treasurer  (re-elected),  and  the 
following  vice-presidents:  Homer  Jones  (first),  W. 
T.  C.  Berlin,  Peter  Beck,  T.  Percy  Bryan,  W.  B. 
Phinney  and  John  A.  George. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  and  Congressman 
Campbell,  of  Kansas,  were  the  speakers  at  the  banquet 
on  Friday  evening.  Senator  Reed  discussed  the 
question  of  Government  regulation  at  some  length 
and  indicated  his  opposition  to  it.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  however,  appeared  somewhat  pes¬ 
simistic  over  the  outlook  for  the  coal  trade  being 
allowed  to  go  on  its  way  unhampered  by  inter¬ 
ference  from  Washington. 

The  closing  session  on  Saturday  morning  was 
taken  up  by  a  very  interesting  address  by  S.  D. 
Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  the  presenting  of  committee  reports,  the 
adopting  of  resolutions  and  a  few  other  business 
matters. 

Mr.  Warriner  talked  on  mining  conditions  and  the 
anthracite  trade  in  general,  pointing  out  how  ill- 
founded  was  the  talk  of  lower  prices  this  year  in 
view  of  the  existing  wage  agreement  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  physical  difficulties  of  getting  out 
hard  coal.  He  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  strife  in 
the  anthracite  region  next  spring,  when  the  contract 
with  the  miners  expires  and  the  men  would  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  wage  reduction,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  advance  to  which  they  have  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Saturday  session 
were  nine  in  number,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of 
them  is  embraced  in  the  following  summary : 

1.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  trade  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Norfolk  and  Washington,  to  the  Richmond 
Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  retiring  officers. 

2.  Greetings  to  Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of 
the  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  City, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  illness. 

3.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles 
and  the  addition  of  two  sections  urging  closer  co¬ 
operations  between  the  several  branches  of  the  trade. 

4.  Deploring  the  “growing  paternalistic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  our  government,”  and  exhorting  local  asso¬ 
ciations  to  study  pending  legislation  and  current 
political  matters  and  to  participate  therein. 

5.  Expressing  opposition  to  bills  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  enlarge  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  at 
Washington  and  extending  all  government  officers 
and  employes  the  same  privilege  of  purchasing  coal 
therefrom  as  is  already  enjoyed  by  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

6.  Directing  the  officers  of  the  association  to  so¬ 
licit  the  co-operation  of  operators’  and  wholesale 
associations  in  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign 
along  educational  lines,  and  urging  coal  men  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  to  correct  misleading  state¬ 
ments  in  the  press  and  elsewhere. 

7.  Advising  all  associations  to  adopt  the  tonnage 
basis  in  fixing  member  ship  dues ;  also  asking  that 


local  and  district  associations  co-operate  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  finances  of  the  National  organization  by 
securing  as  many  “sustaining  memberships”  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

8.  Advocating  seasonal  freight  rates  on  coal  where 
they  are  shown  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

9.  Expressing  unqualified  opposition  to  the  closed 
shop,  but  recognizing  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  select  representatives  to  negotiate  with 
their  employers. 


CEDAR  POINT  PROGRAM 

Tri-State  Dealers  Will  Be  Addressed  by 
Lewis,  Maurer  and  Williams. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  B.  F.  Nigh, 
secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
June  IS,  16  and  17,  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio.  Addresses 
by  men  prominent  in  the  coal  trade,  discussions  of 
timely  subjects  and  entertainment  a  plenty  will  go  to 
make  the  convention  the  most  attractive  of  any  yet 
held. 

The  opening  day  will  be  given  over  to  registration 
and  a  general  get-together.  The  board  of  directors 
will  meet  at  8  p.  m.  at  the  Breakers’  Hotel,  followed 
by  an  entertainment  at  8:30  p.  m.  in  the  lobby. 

Business  sessions  will  open  Thursday  morning  with 
an  address  of  welcome  by  President  Homer  C.  Gill, 
of  Columbus.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  report  of 
Secretary  Nigh  and  the  appointment  of  committees. 

Tom  L.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  and  C.  E.  Maurer,  of  the 
Glens  Run  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  speak.  D.  F. 
Williams,  vice-president  and  general  sales  agent  of 
the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  will  give  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  preparation  of  anthracite.  He  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  model  of  the  Loree  breaker  which  will  be  on 
display  in  the  convention  hall.  The  breaker  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  and  is  30  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  high. 

A  discussion  of  questions  confronting  coal  men, 
and  music  furnished  by  the  music  committee  of  which 
William  M.  Rawson  is  chairman,  will  conclude  the 
day’s  business  session. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  and  ball  will  be  held 
in  the  Coliseum  from  8:30  to  11:30  p.  m. 

Three  addresses,  reports  of  committees  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  are  on  the  final  day’s  program.  The  speakers 
will  be  A.  L.  Allais,  president  of  the  Hazard  Coal 
Operators’  Association;  Samuel  Weiss,  of  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Co.,  Detroit,  and  W.  D.  McKinney,  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange. 


The  movement  of  bituminous  coal  to  tidewater  in¬ 
creased  during  April.  According  to  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Geological  Survey,  the  amount  dumped 
over  the  piers  at  tide  was  3,041,000  net  tons.  This 
was  the  heaviest  total  dumped  since  January  and 
exceeded  that  of  March  by  213,000  tons.  That  this 
increase  was  largely  caused  by  increased  foreign  de¬ 
mand  resulting  from  the  British  miners’  strike  is 
shown  by  the  heavier  tonnages  for  export  and  bunker 
coal.  These  increased  193,000  and  137,000  tons,  re¬ 
spectively.  Shipments  to  New  England  destinations 
increased  slightly,  while  coal  for  local  use  inside 
capes  and  for  other  purposes  declined. 

Tidewater  shipments  of  bituminous  during  April, 
according  to  destination,  were  as  follows,  in  net 
tons : 


Destination 

New  York, 

Philadelph 

Tons 

Tons 

New  England  . 

. .  .112,000 

26,000 

Exports  . 

54,000 

Bunker  . 

...381,000 

53,000 

Inside  Capes  . 

142,000 

Other  tonnage  . 

...484,000 

1,000 

Total . 

...977,000 

276,000 

Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

While  exports  were  at  practically  the  same  rate 
as  during  the  preceding  week,  the  quality  of  coal 
supplied  for  foreign  bunker  coal  at  Hampton  Roads 
during  the  week  ended  May  7  increased  sharply.  Ac- 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Bituminous  Gets  Above  7,000,000  Mark  for 
First  Time  in  Two  Months. 

From  the  low  point  of  5,822,000  tons,  recorded 
during  the  week  ending  April  2,  the  bituminous  out¬ 
put  has  climbed  steadily  upward  until  7,296,000  tons 
was  achieved  in  the  week  ending  May  7.  This  is 
the  largest  weekly  tonnage  since  early  in  March. 
Bituminous  production  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S'.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown, 
below,  with  comparisons  for  1920: 

Net  Tons. 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 


April  16  .  6,528,000  7,563,000 

April  23  .  6,815,000  8,523,000 

April  30  .  6,970,000  8,928,000 

May  7  .  7,296,000  9,167,000 


Soft  coal  production  for  the  calendar  year  to  date 
has  been  136,000,000  tons.  This  compares  with 
180,000,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920;  146,- 
000,000  tons  in  1919;  191,000,000  tons  in  1918;  and 
188,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  showed  a  loss  of  300,000 
tons  during  the  first  week  of  May  as  compared  with 
the  last  week  of  April,  due  presumably  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  a  church  holiday.  Comparative  figures 
for  the  last  month  are  shown  below : 

Net  Tons 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 


April  16  . 1,885,000  1,249,000 

April  23  . 1,903,000  1,663,000 

April  30  . 1,945,000  1,841,000 

May  7  . 1,633,000  1,891,000 


The  total  amount  of  anthracite  mined  in  the  period 
January  1  to  May  1,  was  31,978,000  net  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  30,105,000  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920. 


Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  engineers  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Coal  Association  to  confer 
with  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
question  of  allowing  for  depletion  and  depreciation 
of  mining  properties,  the  idea  being  to  agree  upon  a 
formula  whch  could  be  used  by  all  coal  companies 
in  making  up  their  income  tax  returns.  In  answer 
to  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  what  the  outcome 
was,  it  can  be  said  that  the  committee  has  never  made 
any  formal  report. 


cording  to  reports  furnished  the  Geological  Survey 
by  the  three  coal  exchanges  at  that  port,  226,159  net 
tons  were  shipped  to  foreign  destinations  and  135,710 
tons  were  taken  for  bunkering.  Compared  with  the 
week  preceding,  exports  decreased  4,554  tons,  while 
bunker  coal  increased  44,254  tons,  or  47  per  cent. 

Further  details  are  shown  below : 


Foreign 


Weekly  average : 

September,  1920  . 

March,  1921  . 

April,  1921  . 

Week  ended : 

April  30  . 

May  7  . . 

Export. 

. ...  271,321 
. . . .  87,732 
. ...  137,632 

, ...  230,713 
. ...  226,159 

Bunker 

49,756 

38,744 

67,960 

91,456 

135,710 

Baltimore.  Ha 

mpton  Roads 

Charleston. 

Total 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

87,000 

408.000 

633,000 

116,000 

640,000 

15,000 

825,000 

51,000 

319,000 

1,000 

805,000 

101,000 

17,000 

1,000 

261,000 

1,000 

27,000 

4,000 

517,000 

356,000 

1,411,000 

21,000 

3,041,000 

Virtually  complete  returns  to  American  Petroleum 
Institute  from  companies  engaged  in  marine  fuel 
oil  business  and  from  United  States  Navy  show  in 
1920  a  total  of  44,487,319  barrels  of  fuel  oil  were 
delivered  for  ships’  bunkers. 


Tidewater  Shipments  Increase  in  April. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES 

J.  P.  Loomis,  Akron,  O.,  was  a  visiting  coal  man 
in  Chicago  this  week. 

J.  Ethier,  coal  dealer  of  Hubbell,  Mich.,  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

P.  J.  Quealy,  of  Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  was  among  the 
visiting  coal  men  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Offices  of  the  Burton  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Build¬ 
ing,  are  being  remodeled  and  redecorated. 

O.  E.  Northrup,  connected  with  the  J.  K.  Dering 
Coal  Co.,  is  taking  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

E.  B.  Burke,  Helena,  Ark.,  a  retail  coal  dealer, 
was  in  Chicago  the  first  part  of  this  week. 

S.  1.  Cottrell,  coal  man  of  Richmond,  Va.,  stopped 
at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

W.  R.  Coleman,  sales  manager  of  the  Clark  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  visited  Chicago  last  Monday. 

W.  J.  Spencer,  of  the  Monmouth  Coal  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  stopped  in  Chicago  this  week  on  his  way  East. 

G.  E.  Covell,  Whitehall,  Mich.,  a  lumber  and  coal 
man,  was  in  Chicago,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week. 

Farley  Hopkins,  manager  of  the  Farley  Hopkins 
Coal  Co.,  took  a  business  trip  to  Minneapolis  this 

week. 

E.  G.  Franklin,  a  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of  Del- 
mar,  la.,  stopped  at  the  Sherman  House  last  Satur¬ 
day. 

Randall  K.  Brown,  president  of  the  Coal  Hill  Coal 
Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  made  a  short  visit  to  Chicago 
this  week. 

L.  F.  Lumaghi,  president  of  the  Lumaghi  Coal  Co., 
St.  Louis,  was  in  Chicago,  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week. 

A.  W.  Hamilton,  manager  of  the  Hamilton  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  Fisher  Building,  spent  two  days  of  last  week  in 
St.  Louis. 

A,  J.  Bunge,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bunge  Bros., 
retail  coal  dealers,  left  last  week  for  Tomahawk  Lake, 
Wis.,  for  a  fishing  trip. 

C.  E.  Smith,  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  western  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Clark  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  Peoria,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Monday  of  this  week. 

H.  D.  Goodale,  manager  of  the  Valley  City  Ice  & 
Coal  Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  visited  friends  in 
the  coal  trade  at  Chicago  this  week. 

J.  A.  Fenlon,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  visited  Chicago  for  a  day 
while  en  route  to  New  York  this  week. 

J.  K.  Dering,  head  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co., 
left  this  week  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  will  enter 
some  of  his  horses  in  the  Annual  Horse  Show. 

G.  D.  Rosengrant,  manager  of  the  Rosengrant  Coal 
Co.,  McCormick  Building,  has  returned  from  West 
Baden,  where  he  has  been  resting  up  for  a  few  weeks. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Southern  C., 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  attended  a  meeting  of  coal 
operators  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  this  week. 

F.  S.  Pfaehler,  general  manager  of  the  Superior 
Coal  Co.,  Gillespie,  Ill.,  mining  exclusively  for  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  was  a  Chicago 
visitor  this  week. 

Walter  Rutledge,  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal 
Co.,  Fisher  Building,  left  Chicago  early  this  week 
for  New  York  to  attend  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion’s  convention. 

George  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.;  A.  J.  Maloney,  of  the  C.  W.  Neff  Co.,  and 
W.  J.  Carney,  of  the  Logan  Coal  Co.,  all  left  Tues¬ 
day  for  New  York. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  Co.,  who  has  been  inspecting  his  mines 
in  Williamson  County  for  the  past  few  weeks,  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  last  Saturday. 

The  Consumers  Company  held  a  banquet  for  its 
sales  force  last  Monday  night  at  the  City  Club.  En¬ 
tertainment  and  a  few  short  speeches  by  officers  of 
the  concern  enlightened  the  occasion. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  left  Chicago  last  Tuesday  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  to  be  held  in  New  York. 

C.  A.  Filson  has  left  Chicago  to  take  charge  of 
the  Indianapolis  office  of  Richards  &  Sons.  Mr. 
Filson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  offices 
of  this  concern  at  37  W.  Van  Buren,  received  word 
to  take  charge  at  Indianapolis  a  week  ago. 


George  Brown,  who  started  .on  his  first  trip  for 
the  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  got  as  far  as  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  met 
with  an  accident,  hurting  his  leg.  Blood  poisoning 
developed  and  he  is  now  la  d  up  in  a  Terre  Haute 
hospital. 

Federal  indictments  against  Thomas  J.  O'Gara, 
head  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  charging  him  with  ac¬ 
cepting  rebates  from  railroads  in  violation  of  Federal 
statutes,  were  dismissed  by  Federal  Judge  Geiger  on 
Friday  of  last  week.  The  indictments  were  re¬ 
turned  in  1912. 

Farley  Hopkins  is  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
a  special  train  to  carry  members  of  the  Chicago 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  over  the  B.  &  O.  Ry.  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  to  be  held  on 
June  6th,  7th  and  8th. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  week  from  Springfield, 
111.,  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  in  a  circular  letter  to  all  mine 
locals,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  most  momentous 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  coal  trade  has  just  passed 
and  that  a  substantial  improvement  will  soon  be 
witnessed. 

By  mistake,  the  name  of  F.  M.  Robinson  Coal  Co. 
was  omitted  from  the  last  coal  dealers’  list  issued 
by  the  Coal  and  Coke  subdivision  of  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  Zipf  Bros.,  entered  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  about  six  weeks  ago.  His  office  is 
located  at  5435  N.  Lincoln  avenue. 

Coal  operators  from  all  parts  of  Illinois  gathered 
last  Tuesday  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  to  formu¬ 
late  plans  for  combating  the  proposed  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  which  would 
impose  a  tax  of  5  cents  per  ton  on  the  production  of 
all  coal  in  Illinois.  Arguments  were  collected  and 
committees  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

Dr.  C.  F  Honnold  addressed  the  Chicago  Branch 
of  the  National  Purchasing  Agents’  Association  last 
week  at  their  meeting  in  the  Lumber  Exchange.* 
Secretary  J.  C.  Dinsmore  reports  this  one  of  the 
best  meetings  his  association  ever  held.  Interest  cen¬ 
tered  around  Dr.  Honnold’s  talk  of  the  present  coal 
situation  and  the  “Story  of  Coal  in  Pictures,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  held  its 
first  play  of  the  season  on  last  Wednesday.  An  all¬ 
day  program  had  been  arranged,  with  the  major 
trophy  for  the  day  donated  by  George  G.  Pope  &  Co. 
Six  minor  prizes  were  also  given  out  for  the  three 
low  net  scores  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  On  Tuesday,  last,  50  had  indicated  their  in¬ 
tentions  of  competing  for  the  prizes  on  the  course 
at  the  Midlothian  Country  Club. 

H.  A.  Lawrence,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Union  Collieries  of  Chicago  for  some  time,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  Newsom  Bros.  Coal  Co., 
of  Peoria,  and  will  open  a  Chicago  office  for  that 
firm  in  room  860,  Old  Colony  Building.  According 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  the  firm  Will  not  only  handle  coal 
from  their  own  mines,  but  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
coals  as  well.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Newsom 
Bros.  Coal  Co.  has  maintained  a  Chicago  office. 

Receipts  of  coal  in  Chicago  by  lake  dropped  off 
last  week  as  compared  with  the  previous  week.  The 
following  boats  arrived  last  Monday:  Jas.  H.  Reed 
from  Buffalo  landed  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  docks  at 
South  Chicago  with  a  cargo  of  8,000  tons,  and  L.  B. 
Nye  from  Erie  landed  at  the  Hanna  docks  in  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  with  a  cargo 
of  6,800  tons.  Last  Tuesday  steamer  Hydrus  from 
Buffalo  landed  at  the  Hedstrom-Schenck  dock  with  a 
cargo  of  7,200  tons.  Steamer  Joseph  Wood  arrived 
at  Indiana  Harbor  from  Toledo  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  bringing  a  cargo  of  coal. 


New  Mine  Development  Planned. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  19. — W.  B.  Vernoy  and  Ira 
H.  Shoemaker,  president  and  assistant  general  sales 
manager,  respectively,  of  the  Marquette  Coal  Co., 
Inc.,  of  this  city,  have  completed  an  inspection  trip 
to  undeveloped  coal  fields  in  Lycoming  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Accompanied  by  the  mayor  and  city 
solicitor  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  they  made  a  70-mile 
motor  trip  from  that  place.  The  prospect  for  a 
large  development  of  a  high  grade  of  bituminous 
coal  is  good. 


NORFOLK  DEALERS  ENTERTAIN 

Coal  M  en  Tour  Hampton  Roads  and  Inspect 
Navy  Yard  and  Battleships. 

The  Norfolk  coal  dealers,  which  included  both  the 
retail  and  wholesale  men,  as  well  as  Norfolk  business 
men,  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business,  had  as  their 
guests  Monday  about  200  visiting  coal  dealers,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  parts  of  America,  who  spent  the  day 
in  a  tour  of  Hampton  Roads,  visiting  points  in  and 
around  the  port.  The  party  came  down  from  Rich¬ 
mond  last  Saturday,  where  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  held  a  convention  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

In  addition  to  the  200  visiting  coal  men,  and  their 
wives,  approximately  one  hundred  Norfolk  coal  men 
were  in  the  party,  which  toured  the  harbor  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  around  Hampton 
Roads.  A  special  steamer  carried  the  party  to  the 
Norfolk  navy  yard,  where  an  hour  was  spent  as  the 
guest  of  Admiral  Guy  H.  Burrage,  commandant  of 
the  yard.  The  party  was  conducted  through  the  yard, 
and  after  visiting  the  numerous  machine  shops,  dry 
docks,  etc.,  were  permitted  to  board  the  U.  S.  Nevada, 
which  was  berthed  in  the  dry  dock,  and  also  boarded 
one  of  the  late  type  submarines,  the  T- 1.  It  was  of 
great  interest  to  some  in  the  party,  as  quite  a  few 
of  the  western  men  had  never  seen  a  battleship,  let 
alone  a  submarine.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent 
in  looking  over  the  battleships  Oklahoma  and  Nevada, 
which  are  late-type  ships  and  a  sight  which  our 
western  friends  will  not  soon  forget. 

The  party  then  boarded  the  special  steamer  char¬ 
tered  for  the  purpose,  where  a  box-luncheon  was 
served,  and  the  steamer  stopped  at  Norfolk  and  took 
on  a  few  more  of  the  Norfolk  coal  men  who  were 
unable  to  make  the  trip  to  the  navy  yard.  The  party 
was  then  given  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Lamberts 
Point  and  Sewalls  Point  coal  piers  in  operation,  and 
were  given  a  view  of  the  army  base  terminals  from 
the  waterfront.  After  cruising  around  Hampton 
Roads  the  steamer  went  to  Newport  News,  where 
the  C.  &  O.  coal  piers  were  viewed,  and  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  A  number  of 
ships  were  under  construction  at  the  plant,  as  well 
as  the  construction  of  a  battleship.  The  Norfolk 
men  explained  all  points  of  interest  to  the  visitors, 
who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  Hampton  Roads 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  port.  The  trip  around 
the  harbor  was  indeed  interesting  and  gave  the  visi¬ 
tors  a  chance  to  see  Hampton  Roads  at  its  best,  as 
all  coal  piers  were  working,  and  a  number  of  steamers 
in  dock  receiving  cargoes. 

The  party  returned  to  Norfolk  at  2 :30  P.  M., 
where  automobiles  were  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
United  States  naval  base.  A  review  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  sailors  was  staged.  After  inspecting 
the  naval  base,  the  party  stopped  by  the  army  base 
and  viewed  the  mammoth  warehouses,  returning  by 
steamer,  where  many  boarded  it  for  Washington, 
while  others  returned  to  their  hotels,  taking  later 
trains  to  the  west. 

C.  B.  White  and  F.  S'.  Sager,  prominent  local  coal 
dealers,  were  in  charge  of  the  entertainment  and 
were  assisted  by  practically  every  coal  dealer  at  the 
port,  who  joined  them  in  making  the  stay  of  the 
visitors  a  pleasant  one,  and  one  to  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  day  of  entertainment  Monday  was  a  full  one, 
and  kept  the  visitors  on  the  jump  the  entire  day. 
Members  of  the  visiting  delegation  represented  prac¬ 
tically  every  section  of  the  country,  a  large  number 
having  come  from  the  Middle  West  to  attend  the 
convention  held  in  Richmond. 

To  many  of  the  party  it  was  their  first  visit  and 
first  glimpse  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  port  which  they 
have  heard  so  much  about  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  They  all  expressed  gratification  at  the  visit, 
although  some  had  been  dubious  at  first  in  accepting 
the  invitation  to  visit  Norfolk.  Many  prophesied  a 
great  future  for  Hampton  Roads,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  their  pleasure  to  return  again 
at  a  later  date  to  see  the  great  expansion  of  the 
port,  which  is  bound  to  take  place  during  the  coming 
years. 

- ;  t 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES 

John  N.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  is  in  the  East  on  a  business  trip. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  secretary-treasurer,  Raleigh  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  is  at  the  company  mines,  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  this 
week. 

Wm.  M.  Bowen,  Indiana  representative  of  the 
Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.,  is  out,  after  a  serious 
illness. 

C.  T.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the  Hedstrom- 
Schenck  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  last 
Thursday. 

The  Carter  Coal  Co.  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Dixie  Terminal  Building,  with  R.  L.  Fitzgerald  in 
charge  as  manager. 

W.  T.  McElroy,  resident  manager  of  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.,  is  back  at  his  office  after  a  long  absence  on 
account  of  sickness. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president,  and  J.  B.  Beardslee,  vice- 
president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
were  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

Wm.  Heintzman,  western  sales  agent  of  the 
Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Cleveland  Friday 
in  the  interest  of  some  lake  contracts. 

H.  J.  Oenbrink,  formerly  at  the  mine  office  of 
Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  Winifrede,  W.  Va.,  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  company. 

C.  D.  Weeks  and  C.  M.  Loesser,  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  latter  operating  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  were  in  the  city  feeling 
out  the  market. 

D.  J.  Hendershott,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  C.  &  O.  coal  department  in  Cincinnati,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  Manhasset  Fuel  Co.  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

S.  J.  Dickinson,  general  manager  of  the  Mary 
Ellen  Coal  Co.,  and  W.  C.  Mauss,  vice-president  of 
the  Calloway  Fuel  Co.,  Milwaukee,  were  Cincinnati 
visitors  during  the  last  week. 

L.  E.  Tucker,  Detroit  manager  of  the  Central 
Fuel  Co.,  was  married  on  Friday  last  at  Cumberland, 
West  Virginia,  and  is  now  enjoying  an  Eastern 
honeymoon  trip  with  his  bride. 

The  Ed.  A.  Gorman  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  is  a  new 
coal  corporation  at  Bellevue,  Ky.,  headed  by  the 
man  whose  name  it  bears.  Mr.  Gorman  was  until 
recently  manager  of  the  Gorman  Coal  Co.  at  the 
same  place. 

The  Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co.  will  open  a  new  plant  on 
the  Piney  Branch  of  the  C.  &  0.,  to  be  known 
as  the  No.  7  mine.  This  will  have  a  yearly  capacity 
of  approximately  200,000  tons  and  will  make  the 
normal  approximate  yearly  tonnage  of  the  Raleigh 
company  about  one  million  tons. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

Frank  J.  McGuiness  has  moved  his  coal  office  from 
the  Builders’  Exchange  to  660  Ellicott  Square.  He 
was  the  Buffalo  representative  of  the  Bader  Coal  Co. 
till  the  office  was  discontinued. 

George  H.  Cushing  wires  up  from  Washington 
that  President  Harding  has  promised  to  receive  a 
delegation  from  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association  there  at  1  P.  M. 
on  June  8th.  The  notice  was  turned  over  to  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  Bert  Ross,  of  the  local  association,  who  will 
represent  it  in  the  convention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Bituminous 
Association,  held  on  May  13th,  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  J.  Bert  Ross,  president;  J.  T.  Roberts,  vice- 
president,  and  these,  with  John  Adema,  T.  M.  Byrne 
and  R.  H.  Davison,  members  of  the  board.  W.  E. 
McCollum,  who  is  a  member  of  President  Ross’  com¬ 
pany,  acted  as  secretary  and  is  expected  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  appointed  when  the  board  meets.  D.  L.  Tuttle 
was  present  as  a  guest  and  made  a  few  remarks  as 
to  the  reliability  of  the  daily  press  in  coal  matters. 
He  advised  the  members  not  to  talk  for  local  pub¬ 
lication  unless  the  matter  was  written  out  and  an 
agreement  was  made  to  use  it  unchanged.  F.  J. 
Durdan,  the  retiring  president,  who  declined  re- 
election,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  work  he  has 
done  for  the  association.  He  was  secretary  before 
he  was  president  and  was  always  very  active  in  it. 


“Herald”  Suggests  Breaking  Contract. 

The  New  York  Herald  printed  our  letter  relative 
to  coal  prices,  as  referred  to  in  last  week’s  issue, 
and  also  printed  an  article  by  E.  W.  Parker,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  further 
describing  the  situation,  and  returns  to  the  attack, 
so  to  speak,  by  asserting  that  there  should  be  lower 
prices,  whether  or  no ;  mentioning  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  idle  miners  in  the  soft  coal  fields,  to  whom 
the  war-inflation  wage  scale  is  of  no  value  because 
they  obtain  no  work  thereunder. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  operating  interests  must 
be  very  cautious  in  proposing  a  violation  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Probably  the  Herald  would  be  one  of  the 
first  papers  to  feature  such  action  on  their  part. 
“Coal  Barons  Break  Faith”  would  be  a  fine  headline, 
and  one  which  all  papers  with  a  streak  of  yellow 
would  be  quick  to  make  use  of.  Any  proposition 
relative  to  an  abrogation  of  the  wage  scale  should 
come  from  the  men  who  are  said  to  be  desirous  of 
working  at  a  lower  price. 


Decision  Favors  Coal  Companies. 

Affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Alexandria  District 
Court,  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  an 
opinion  written  by  District  Judge  Rose,  of  Baltimore, 
sitting  on  the  Appellate  bench,  has  decided  that  Coale 
&  Co.  and  the  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.  are  entitled 
to  a  maritime  lien  on  the  steamer  St.  John,  for  the 
price  of  a  lot  of  bunker  coal  supplied  the  vessel  by 
these  concerns  in  October  and  November,  1919,  while 
it  was  plying  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  under 
charter  of  the  Baltimore  &  Southern  Navigation 
Co.  Decision  was  given  against  the  Colonial  Beach 
Co.,  the  owner,  which  reclaimed  in  December,  1919, 
when  the  charter  defaulted  in  payment. 

This  company  denied  liability  for  the  coal  bill 
on  the  ground  that  a  contract  between  it  a,nd  the 
charterer  especially  prohibited  the  latter  from  in¬ 
curring  any  debts  on  the  credit  of  the  ship. 


Baltimore  Happenings. 

Eleven  ships,  of  which  but  one  was  American, 
took  a  total  of  54,465  tons  cargo  and  10,588  tons 
bunker  fuel  from  the  Baltimore  piers  on  export  ac¬ 
count  for  the  first  15  days  of  May.  England  received 
two  of  the  cargoes.  Italy  took  four.  France, 
Sweden,  Cuba  and  the  Argentine  took  the  balance. 

The  daily  reports  of  the  railroads  entering  Balti¬ 
more  as  to  cars  loaded  at  the  mines,  cars  running, 
pool  reserve  at  Baltimore  and  dumpings  over  the 
piers  here  all  show  an  increase  at  present  over  the 
opening  days  of  May,  indicating  greater  activity  in 
the  coal  business.  The  car  supply  at  mines  continues 
to  be  reported  at  100  per  cent. 

The  appointing  of  receivers  in  the  New  York 
Federal  Court  for  Coale  &  Company,  a  Maryland 
corporation,  was  followed  by  the  naming  of  receivers 
here  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Baltimore 
District.  Walter  G.  Jones,  of  New  York,  holder  of 
an  assigned  claim  for  $31,700,  was  the  petitioner. 
J.  Howard  Magee  and  Gordbn  Auchintloss  were  the 
temporary  receivers  named  in  both  cases.  May  31 
was  set  for  a  final  hearing  as  to  permanency  of  the 
receivership. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

S'.  L.  Yerkes,  of  the  Grider  Coal  Sales  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  in  the  city  visiting  the  coal 
trade. 

Beverly  Randolph,  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  a  visitor 
to  the  city. 

W.  W.  Houston,  of  the  Pan-Handle  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  to  the  city,  after  a  several  weeks’  visit  to 
the  New  York  office  of  the  company. 

P.  O.  White,  of  the  Wyoming  Coal  Sales  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  a  member  of  the  party  which 
visited  Hampton  Roads,  Monday. 

L.  E.  Summerville,  of  the  Logan-Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  visiting  here,  having  come 
down  with  the  party  of  coal  men,  who  visited  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  Monday. 

W.  H.  Maher,  recently  Norfolk  manager  for  Coale 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  has  opened  offices  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  coal  and  lumber 
business  at  the  port.  Mr.  Maher’s  many  friends  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  business  venture. 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Further  Decline  to  South  America,  with  Rest 
of  List  Steady. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular,  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say: 

“Today  we  find  the  freight  market  in  general  very 
much  more  quiet,  owing  to  the  lack  of  definite  orders 
for  steamers  to  carry  coals  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  ports,  largely  due  to  the  holidays  on  the 
other  side. 

“Very  few  foreign  steamers  are  offering  firm  on 
this  market,  but  we  still  have  several  foreign  steam¬ 
ers,  controlled  here,  which  we  can  close  without 
cabling;  also  many  Shipping  .Board  steamers  and  a 
number  of  privately  owned  American  steamers. 

“Since  our  last  report  additional  steamers  were 
fixed  to  carry  coals  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Medi¬ 
terranean  ports,  French  Atlantic-Rotterdam-Hamburg 
range,  etc.,  etc.” 

Rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows,  on  the  gross 
form  of  charter,  except  that  those  quoted  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  are  based  on  the  Welsh  form, 
which  can  be  shaded  considerably  on  the  July  form: 

Europe.  Daily 


Rate  Discharge 

United  Kingdom  . 

.$6.00* 

700 

Malmo  . . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  6.25 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

.  5.25 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

.  5.50 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  . . 

.  5.50 

700 

Lisbon  . 

.  5.50 

700 

Algiers  . 

.  6.00 

800 

West  Italy  . . 

.  6.25 

1,000 

Marseilles  . ■ . 

6.25 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Port  Said . 

.  7.00 

1,000 

Alexandria  . . 

.  6.75-7.00 

1,000 

Constantinople  . . 

.  7.25 

500 

Gibraltar  . . . 

.  5.75 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

.  5.50-5.75 

500 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  . 

.$5.35 

500 

Bahia  . .' . 

.  5.35 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

.  5.00 

750 

Santos  . 

.  5.50-5.75 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon- 

tevideo  . 

.  5.00 

500 

Para  . 

.  5.35 

500 

Rosario  . 

.  5.25 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . 

6.00 

500 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

$2.25 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas  . 

2.75 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

2.75-2.85 

500 

Caibarien  . 

3.00 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

2.75-2.85 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

3.25 

500 

Bermuda  . 

.  3.00f 

300 

Kingston  . 

2.75 

400 

Barbados  . 

3.25 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

3.25 

500 

Santiago . 

2.75-2.85 

500 

Port  of  Spain . 

3.25 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  3.00-3.15$ 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

3.00 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico . 

3.00 

500 

*Free  discharge  (or  33s.  Welsh  form  of  charter). 
tPort  charges  and  discharged  free. 

{Port  charges. 


The  extent  of  the  business  slump  is  indicated  by 
the  statistics  of  freight  movement  compiled  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These  show  that 
the  ton  miles  of  freight  handled  by  the  railroads  in 
January,  1921,  aggregated  29,817,000,000,  as  compared 
with  34,964,000,000  in  January,  1920,  a  decrease  of  14 
per  cent.  The  figures  for  February,  this  year  and 
last,  were  24,915,000,000.  and  32,958,000,000  re¬ 
spectively. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Someone  in  the  Brooklyn  trade  is  still  advertising 
in  the  Eagle  “Conserve  on  coal.”  We  wonder  why? 

G.  B.  Johnson,  of  Johnson  &  Co.,  90  West  street, 
returned  the  first  of  the  week  from  a  trip  through 
New  England. 

F.  D.  Dimmick,  of  Courtright,  Dimmick  &  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Inc.,  115  Broadway,  is  now  in  England 
in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

Irwin  S.  Jourdan  who,  for  the  past  several  years, 
has  represented  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Altoona! 
Pa.,  is  now  attached  to  the  company’s  New  York 
office. 

The  Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation  has  moved  from 
14  Wall  Street  to  the  new  Munson  Line  Building, 
at  67  Wall  Street,  where  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
space  has  been  secured. 

G.  M.  Dexter  has  resigned  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc., 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  N.  C.  Ashcom,  eastern 
sales  manager  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  last  Monday 
against  the  Marine  &  Commerce  Corporation  of 
America,  32  Broadway,  which  figured  rather  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  export  coal  business  last  year,  when 
that  branch  of  the  trade  was  flourishing.  None  of 
the  petitioning  creditors  were  coal  men,  however. 

Dickerman  &  Englis,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  announce 
the  appointment  of  William  F.  Stuckle  as  manager 
of  sales,  following  the  resignation  of  Miss  H.  E. 
Reynolds,  who  contemplates  engaging  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  business  on  her  own  account.  Mr.  Stuckle  has 
been  associated  with  the  firm  for  some  time  past 
as  a  salesman. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  widely  known  as  a  writer 
and  publicist,  has  been  selected  by  the  Rockefeller  in¬ 
terests  as  one  of  their  representatives  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Starr  J.  Murphy. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fosdick  was  Assistant  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  also 
Commissioner  of  Accounts  under  Mayor  Gaynor. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  has  purchased  a  piece 
of  property  at  Hudson  avenue  and  the  East  River, 
adjoining  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  upon  which  it 
will  erect  what  is  described  as  one  of  the  largest 
electrical  plants  in  the  world.  The  work  will  be 
deferred  until  material  and  labor  come  down,  but 
even  so  the  cost  of  the  new  power  station  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  $15,000,000  exclusive  of  the  site. 

The  Quartermaster  Supply  Office,  First  avenue 
and  59th  street,  Brooklyn,  will  open  bids  on  June  1st 
for  supplying  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to  the 
War  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1st.  Delivery  is  desired  at  various  points  along 
the  coast  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  as  well  as  at  in¬ 
land  army  posts  in  the  East.  Specifications  may  be 
obtained  at  the  above  address. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  announces 
that  Pool  71  is  to  be  abolished  on  June  1st,  owing 
to  the  Navy  Department  having  discontinued  its 
supplementary  list  of  mines  which  made  up  that 
particular  pool.  In  the  case  of  members  having  un¬ 
filled  contracts  for  Pool  71,  entered  into  prior  to 
April  15,  1921,  special  arrangements'  will  be  made 
to  permit  shipments  to  that  pool  until  such  contracts 
are  completed.  Most  of  the  Pool  71  mines  have  been 
reclassified  into  Pool  9,  and  some  into  Pool  10. 

It  surely  seems  to  be  in  order  to  congratulate  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  on  their 
selection  of  a  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
Stephens  is  a  young  man  of  forceful  character,  will¬ 
ing  to  speak  boldly  and  very  much  to  the  point  at 
conventions,  after  considering  matters  carefully. 
While  not  loquacious,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put 
himself  definitely  on  record.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  coal  trade  traditions  instilled  by  two  previous 
generations  of  business  experience,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  progressive  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  motor-truck  in  retail  coal 
service,  and  though  of  quiet  demeanor  he  bears  an 
air  of  sincere  cordiality  that  has  won  him  many 
friends. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  has  called  a  meeting  of 
creditor  members  of  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 


change,  to  be  held  at  the  Whitehall  Club  next  Tues¬ 
day,  May  24,  at  3  P.  M.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
is  to  discuss  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  that  were 
recently  instituted  against  the  exchange.  Mr.  Allen 
says  he  is  convinced  that  the  railroads  are  responsible 
and  should  be  made  to  pay  the  creditors  in  full, 
as  well  as  all  other  expenses  of  the  exchange,  and 
that  there  appears  to  be  grave  doubt  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  method  of  assessing  demurrage  charges. 
He  points  out  the  desirability  of  electing  as  a  trustee 
one  whose  efforts  will  be  directed  to  conserving  the 
assets  in  every  possible  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,  as  well  pursuing  the  demurrage  matter 
to  the  same  end. 

^  Courtright,  Dimmick  &  Cunningham,  Inc.,  of  115 
Broadway,  who  have  heretofore  engaged  in  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  exclusively,  have  established  a  domestic 
and  bunkering  department,  with  George  C.  Hahn  in 
charge  as  manager.  Mr.  Hahn  was  until  recently 
general  manager  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  was  associated  for  several  years  with 
the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  Courtright,  Dimmick  & 
Cunningham,  Inc.,  are  now  equipped  to  carry  on  a 
bunker  business  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Hampton  Roads.  In  addition,  they  will 
participate  actively  in  the  local  tidewater  and  line 
trade,  their  mine  connections  enabling  them  to  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  high  and  low  volatile  bituminous 
coals  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  and 
elsewhere.  They  will  also  handle  anthracite,  both 
domestic  and  steam  sizes. 


MINERS’  CHIEFS  CONFER 

U.  M.  W.  Officials  Meet  in  New  York  to 
Discuss  Future  Wage  Policy. 

Following  a  conference  held  in  New  York  this 
week  between  international  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  presidents  and 
international  board  members  of  the  three  union  dis¬ 
tricts  comprising  the  anthracite  coal  region,  it  was 
announced  that  the  anthracite  mine  workers  will  join 
forces  with  the  bituminous  miners  in  formulating 
policies  which  will  govern  the  negotiation  of  new 
wage  agreements  with  the  coal  operators  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  contracts  which  expire  March 
31,  1922.  This  action  will  consolidate  the  ranks  of 
the  500,000  organized  miners  of  the  country  so  that 
they  will  present  a  solid  front  to  the  operators. 

The  anthracite  tri-district  convention,  usually  held 
in  August  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  new  wage 
demands,  will  not  take  place  this  year  until  after  the 
international  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers,  which  begins  in  Indianapolis  on  September  20th. 
The  bituminous  workers  will  frame  their  wage  pro¬ 
posals  at  that  time. 

Demands  Will  Be  Framed  in  September. 

The  Indianapolis  convention  will  frame  policies  to 
govern  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  miners  in 
their  negotiations.  The  extent  and  method  of  their 
co-operation  will  also  be  determined  by  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

When  asked  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  an  early 
reduction  in  miners’  wages,  President  Lewis,  of  the 
U.  M.  W„  said : 

“In  the  coal  mining  industry  wages  will  remain  at 
the  present  scale  until  the  termination  of  wage  con¬ 
tracts,  March  31,  1922.  There  will  be  no  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  rate.  The  organization  will  resist 
any  attempt  to  abrogate  the  present  wage  scales. 

“In  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  these 
scales  were  arrived  at  by  a  governmental  commission 
functioning  under  governmental  authority.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  disturb  the  present  scale  would  be  disturbing 
the  governmental  award.” 


The  contract  to  supply  the  town  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  with  2,850  tons  bituminous  coal  was  awarded 
to  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  of  Boston,  at  $7.80  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  Brookline,  subject  to  changes  in 
freight  rates.  The  contract  for  2,500  tons  anthracite 
delivered  in  the  bins  of  the  several  buildings,  was 
awarded  the  Brookline  Coal  Co.  at  $13.70  for  the 
broken  and  egg  and  $14.05  for  stove  and  nut;  500 
tons  screenings  at  $4.70  per  ton. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

The  West  Virginia  Mining  Institute  will  meet  in 
hairmont  on  June  8  and  9. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  Diamond  Coal  Company, 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  Pittsburgh 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  Brady  Coal  Corporation,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Leson  Coal  Co.  is  installing  a  transformer  set 
at  its  mine  at  Prickett,  Marion  county. 

John  A.  Clark  and  Harry  B.  Clark,  of  the  Clark 
coal  interests,  were  on  a  trip  to  Baltimore,  recently. 
,,  .  Hutchinson,  Cincinnati  representative  of 

week  UtChmS°n  C°al  Company>  was  in  Fairmont  last 

i  TP  Northern  Pan  Handle  Mining  Institute  will 
h°ld  a  banquet  at  The  McClure,  Wheeling,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  21. 

Had  Fishbach,  Fairmont  representative  of  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Company,  who  had  been  ill  is 
back  at  his  desk  again. 

Harry  C.  Drum,  coal  broker,  has  removed  his 
office  from  the  Hutchinson  Building  to  rooms  20 
and  21  American  Building. 

Coal  loading  last  week  picked  up  in  the  Morgan¬ 
town  section.  On  May  12  the  Morgantown  &  Wheel¬ 
ing  Railroad  pulled  60  loads. 

Rctary  converters  and  transformers  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Kingmont  and  Morgan  mines  of  the 
Virginia  &  Pittsburg  Coal  Co. 

Fairmont  coal  folks  who  attended  the  recent  Moose 
banquet  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  at  Pittsburgh 
included  R.  A.  Pollock  and  Charles  Gaskill. 

On  June  6  the  Carnegie  School  of  Technology 
will  graduate  its  first  class  in  coal  mining— the  first 
American  College  to  do  so.  There  are  22  in  the 
class. 


The  Mound  City  Coal  Co.,  Moundsville,  which  has 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  sinking  a  shaft  due  to 
encountering  “running”  ground,  have  finally  struck 
rock. 

The  Clearwater  Coal  Company  is  installing  a  100 
k-w.  motor  generator  at  their  operation  along  the 
Wyatt-Bingamon  branch  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway. 

The  Helmar  Coal  Mining  Co.’s  mine  at  Nina 
began  to  work  last  week.  It  is  reported  to  be  load¬ 
ing  New  York  Central  fuel.  Its  capacity  is  12 
cars  a  day. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  J.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  C.  D. 
Robinson,  coal  operators,  are  interested  in  building 
a  modern,  fire-proof  theatre  in  Fairmont,  in  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  district. 

Daniel  Howard,  Central  Fairmont  Coal  Company, 
Clarksburg,  recently  resumed  work  at  the  Snake 
Hill  and  Tulick  operations.  Mr.  Howard  denies  the 
rumor  that  he  secured  a  Big  Four  contract. 

Coal  men  interested  in  the  Fairmont  Shrine  Club 
include  S.  D.  Brady,  G.  S.  Brackett,  T.  W.  Arnette, 
W.  H.  Billinslea,  E.  T.  Kelley,  M.  E.  Ashcraft,  Earl 
Beerbower,  Robert  S.  Johnston  and  Harry  C.  Drum. 

T.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  to  Bellaire,  O.,  after  being  here 
for  several  days.  Mr.  Johnson  states  that  about 
half  of  the  mines  are  working  in  the  No.  8  Ohio 
fields.  Railroad  fuel  contracts  are  keeping  them 
working  to  a  great  degree. 

Among  the  operators  who  will  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  are :  J.  A.  Clark, 
Jr.,  Fairmont;  H.  M.  Crawford,  Philippi;  C.  H.’ 
Jenkins,  Fairmont;  C.  D.  Robinson,  Fairmont;  S.  D. 
Brady,  Fairmont;  Daniel  Howard,  V.  E.  Goeke, 
E.  L.  Spraker,  James  M.  Orr,  J.  H.  Callahan,  A. 
Lisle  White,  president,  and  Hugh  Smith,  all  of 
Clarksburg. 

The  Parker  Run  mine  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  resumed  operations  Tuesday  after 
being  idle  for  possibly  a  week  or  more.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  company  has  received  a  renewal  of 
the  contract  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and 
that  the  tonnage  is  even  greater  than  it  was  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  W.  E.  Watson,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  verified  the  report  that  the  company  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  renewal  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  contract  with 
increased  tonnage,  but  declined  to  give  the  volume 
of  the  tonnage  or  the  contract  price. 
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Coal  Production  of  Pocahontas  Region  by  Companies 


Department  of  Mines, 
in  the  Pocahontas  dis- 


Tons.-'i 

1920 

132,951 

104,795 

337,961 

13,007 

29,721 

164,715 

44,659 

76,446 

311,812 

414,568 

9,679 

32,815 


Below  are  figures,  furnished  by  the  West  Virginia 
showing  the  output  of  coal  mining  companies  operating 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919: 

McDowell  County. 

r~  Gross 

1919 

Algoma  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Algoma .  125,729 

Arlington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  McDowell .  88,250 

Ashland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ashland .  236,125 

Beech  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn .  14,839 

Black  Wolf  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Lynchburg,.  Va .  36,600 

Bottom  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Vivian .  157,365 

Bradshaw  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Bluefield .  35,000 

Buchanan  Coal  Co.,  Yukon .  46,240 

Carter  Coal  Co.,  Coalwood .  335,223 

Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch .  349,720 

Christian  Coal  Co.,  War . 

Cirrus  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Big  Four .  29>™^ 

Colonial  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  19,379 

Coon  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Saeger  .  y461 

Crozer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  411,043 

Davy-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  New  \  ork .  50,938 

Dry  Fork  Colliery  Co.,  Bluefield .  Id, 393 

Eclipse  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Dan .  25,514 

Elkhorn  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Maybeury .  1 74.345 

Elkridge  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  North  Fork .  84-2“ 

Empire  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Landgraff . . . 

Eureka  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Powhatan.... . . .  ^,490 

Excelsior  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Excelsior .  502,70- 

Fall  River  Pocahontas  Collieries  Co.,  Maybeury .  82,311 

Flanagan  Coal  Co.,  Shenandoah,  Pa . 

Fortune  Hunter  Coal  Co.,  North  Fork .  21,70. 

Frazer  Pocahontas  Coal  Corporation,  Jenkinjones .  18,344 

Garland  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Avondale .  2b, WU 

Gem  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch .  ’  " 

Gilliam  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va .  130,028 

Greenbrier  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Alderson .  ’ 

Hampton  Roads  Collieries  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va .  3o,11d 

Harper,  Herbert,  English  . .  ■  •  . .  W7* 

Houston  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  4D3,ibO 

Houston  Collieries  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  19900 

Hubbard  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Iaeger  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Iaeger . ™ 

J.  B.  B.  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  479?? 

Johns  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Yukon . . .  944  Trt 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Kimball  Coal  Co.  Kimball . . .  x)  K\  4 

Kimball-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Goodwill .  im’oco 

King  Coal  Co.,  Vivian . . .  900  43? 

Lake  Superior  Coal  Co.,  Carmelton .  ”09499 

Lathrop  Coal  Co.,  Welch . ••••■; .  OQ904 

Litz-Smith  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Huntington .  990937 

Lynchburg  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Kyle. .. .. .  53394 

Marine  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va . 

Marine  &  Commerce  Poca.  Corp.  New  York . 

McDowell  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell .  . 

Mill  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell . 

Mohawk  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Powhatan .  iis'7ll 

New  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Deegans  ••••••••■•••■  ‘  V  ‘ 

New  River  &  Pocahontas  Con.  Coal  Co.,  Philadelp  ua,  7472S5 

Pa . 


397,866 

10,812 

27,418 

18,200 

191,789 

85,993 

174,560 

120,671 

389,211 

83,079 

48,161 

16,426 

27,015 
7.332 
136,744 
106,829 
41 ,669 


239,130 

277,890 

15,393 

2.400 

256,432 

40,192 

249,400 

26,583 

169,790 

198,926 

93,568 

67,886 

176,053 

57.000 

51,173 

253,892 

169,823 

93,412 

114,740 

732,650 


North  Highland  Coal  Co.,  Welch . 

Ogle,  E.  A . 

Page  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Pan.  Coal  Co . 

Panther  Coal  Co.,  Welch . 

Peerless  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa . 

Perkins  Coal  Co.  Lex . 

Pocahontas  Low  Vein  Coal  Co . 

Pocahontas  Domestic  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  Pocahontas,  Va . 

Powhatan  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Premier  Pocahontas  Collieries  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Pulaski,  Va . 

Roanoke  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Worth . 

Rocky  Branch  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Bluefield . 

Safety  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Kimball . 

Sayers  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Yukon . 

Shawnee  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Eckman . 

Solvay  Collieries  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Strickler  &  Johnson . 

Superior  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Davy . 

Susanna  Coal  Company,  War . 

Tidewater  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston,  Mass . 

Turkey  Gap  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Dott . 

United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Worth . 

United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

Upland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Elkhorn . 

Van  Wert  Coal  Co.,  Van  Wert,  O . 

War  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Yukon . . 

Warrior  Coal  Co.,  War . . . 

West  Virginia  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch . 

Williams  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  War . 

Yukon  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Yukon . 

Mercer  County. 

Algonquin  Coal  Co.,  Algonquin  . 

American  Coal  Co.,  McComas  . 

Booth  Bowen  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Freeman  . 

Buckeye  Coal  &  Coke  C.o.,  Freeman  . 

Coaldale  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Coaldale  . 

Crystal  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Bramwell  . 

Ennis  Coal  Co.,  Bluefield  . 

Flat  Top  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Bramwell  . 

Louisville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Goodwill  . 

McDowell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Bramwell  . 

Mill  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ansted  . 

Pawama  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Matoaka . •  . . 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  Pocahontas,  Va . . 

S.  J.  Patterson  Pocahontas  Co.,  Dayton,  O . 

Smokeless  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Hiawatha  . 

Solvay  Collieries  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Thomas  Coal  Co,  Bramwell  . 

Turkey  Gap  Coal  &  Coke  Co,  Dott  . 

Weyanoke  Coal  &  Coke  Co,  Dayton,  O . 

Total  . 

mentioned  above 


Some  companies  mentioned  auuvc  «  new,  reportm^ 
have  taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new.  We 
informed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and 
during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
transferred  their  mines  as  many  as  two  or 


5,249 

8,889- 

294,042 

269,512 

9,260- 

78,554 

96,708 

314,643 

296,104 

5,002 

4,921 

54,701 

56,040 

1,876,160 

1,772,379 

200,294 

174,069' 

213,611 

169,172 

285,103 

273,877 

104,185 

114,911 

18,477 

18,783 

2,717 

420 

31,818 

35,875 

72,786 

65,984 

368,934 

282,854 

3,035 

166,524 

171,643 

,  2,400 

5,000 

156,361 

153,900 

51,670 

42,756 

282,674 

318,018 

4,229,407 

3  897,424 

218,072 

226,381 

6,966 

14,100 

29,648 

30,798 

138,709 

160,355 

37,664 

41,339 

94,702 

64,315 

142,257 

153,870 

74,778 

77,178 

460,464 

468,632 

88,122 

85,474 

120,292 

105,582 

42,425 

125,249 

128,507 

135,857 

109,356 

23,759 

31,767 

118,187 

101,584 

168,521 

253,892 

166,007 

37,678 

85,739 

86,794 

324,170 

179,430 

90,635 

108,429 

30,510 

31,470 

114,121 

115,769 

160,190 

143,267 

272,792 

297,268 

172,610 

143,663 

18,791,559 

18,037,736 

;  no  tonnage 

for  1919, 

many  new  mines  opened 
correct  list.  Some  companies 
three  times  during  the  year. 


New  England  Coal  Requirements 

During  the  past  three  years  New  England  has  con¬ 
sumed  over  103,000,000  tons  of  hard  and  soft  coal, 
according  to  statistics  which  have  just  been  given 

Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  that  came 
in  during  1918-1919-1920  was  received  by  rail.  There 
was  over  twice  as  much  soft  coal  as  hard. 

In  1919  the  receipts  dropped  to  almost  halt  tne 
1918  total,  but  last  year  the  figures  mounted  near 
their  previous  height.  A  greater  percentage  o  e 
anthracite  coal  is  carried  by  rail  than  is  the  bitum¬ 
inous,  the  record  shows. 


Judge  Maxey,  at  Scranton,  has  fined  the  Peoples 
Coal  Co,  Frank  Christian,  president;  John  G.  Hayes, 
general  manager,  and  James  Pearn,  superintendent, 
$250,000  for  contempt  of  court  in  violating  an  injec¬ 
tion  restricting  mining  under  certain  areas  in  West 
Scranton.  The  action  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  seizure 
by  the  city  of  the  Oxford  colliery  of  the  defendant 
company  a  year  ago. 


Good  in  Theory,  But — 

An  article  recently  given  out  for  publication  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  touched 
upon  the  great  economy  in  coal  consumption  that 
would  result  if  the  entire  bituminous  tonnage  were 
put  through  a  coking  or  distillation  process  for  t  e 
recovery  of  by-products.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  by-products,  it  was  also  pointed  out, 
would  run  into  very  large  figures. 

Like  many  other  propositions  that  are  all  right  in 
theory,  this  one  has  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  general  adoption.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
cost,  for  the  usual  installation  runs  into  millions  of 
dollars  and  to  provide  enough  plants  to  treat  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  soft  coal  output  would  require 
capital  enough  to  finance  quite  a  respectable  war. 

Besides,  the  price  of  the  by-products  would  na¬ 
turally  decline  as  the  supply  increased,  so  that  is 
problematical  if  the  plants  would  earn  interest  on  the 
investment. 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.’s  No.  8  breaker, 
near  Coaldale,  Pa,  was  burned  last  week. 


Our  Annual 

Wilkes-Barre  Record 

“Saward’s  Annual”  for  1921,  being  a  standard 
statistical  review  of  the  coal  trade,  has  just  been 
published,  and  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  book  of  the  coal  trade.  Details  are  given  rela¬ 
tive  to  output,  prices,  freight  rates,  transportation, 
export,  trade  conditions  and  much  other  valuable 
information.  The  statistics  cover  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
mining  and  marketing  of  the  same.  It  has  been 
carefully  compiled  by  Frederick  W.  Saward  and  the 
editorial  staff  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

(Published  by  Saward’s  Journal,  New  Tork.) 


An  extension  is  being  surveyed  from  \ankton,  S. 
D  by  the  Burlington  road,  to  O'Neill,  Neb,  to  con¬ 
nect  there  with  the  Black  Hills  line  which  touches  the 
oil  and  coal  region  of  northeastern  Wyoming.  A 
direct  connection  to  the  Twin  Cities  would  be  made 
via  the  Burlington  and  its  affiliated  line,  the  Great 
Northern,  which  would  make  Wyoming  coal  available 
in  this  section. 


National  Coal  Association  Holds  Annual  Meeting. 

Operators  from  All  Sections  Gather  in  New  York  to  Review  Past  and  Plan  for  ^ 
Messages  Received  from  Secretary  Hoover  and  Senator  Frelinglmysen. 


Future — 


i  The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  opened  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  soon  after  11  o’clock,  with  President 
D.  B.  Wentz  in  the  chair  and  W.  B.  Reed  in  his 
•  station  as  secretary.  More  than  400  members  were 
actually  seated  at  the  time. 

I  irst  in  order  wras  the  roll  call.  As  subsequently 
developed,  after  review  of  credentials,  associations 
entitled  to  vote  as  specified  were  represented  •  Ala¬ 
bama  Fuel  Association  (22)  ;  Brazil  Block  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  (2)  ;  Central  Illinois  Coal  Bureau 
(29)  ;  Central  Ohio  Coal  Operators’  Association 
(23)  ,  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  (149);  5th  and  9th  Districts  Coal  Bureau 
(43)  ;  Harlan  County  Coal  Operators’  Association 
(43)  ;  Hazard  Coal  Operators’  Association  (60)  ; 
Indiana  Coal  Producers’  Association  (8)  ;  Indiana 
Coal  Trade  Bureau  (44)  ;  Iowa  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  (85)  ,  Jackson  District  Coal  Association 
(20) ;  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Association  (89)  ; 
Knox  County  Coal  Operators’  Association  (5)  ;  New 
River  Coal  Operators’  Association  (34);  Northeast 
Kentucky  Coal  Association  (72)  ;  Northern  Ohio 
Coal  Operators’  Association  (9)  ;  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  (143)  ;  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators’  Association 
(46)  ,  Operators  Association  of  Williamson  Field 
(46);  Oklahoma  Coal  Operators’  Association  (41); 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association  (43)  ;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Vein  Operators’  Association  of  Ohio  (32)  • 
Pocahontas  Operators’  Association  (43)  ;  Somerset 
County  Coal  Operators’  Association  (29)  ;  Southern 
Appalachian  Coal  Operators’  Association  (105)  • 
Southern  Indiana  Coal  Trade  Bureau  (16)  ;  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  (71);  Southern  Wyoming 
Coal  Operators’  Association  (10);  Southwestern  In¬ 
terstate  Coal  Operators’  Association  (176);  Tri-State 
Coal  Stripping  Association  (23)  ;  Tug  River  Coal 
Operators  Association  (28)  ;  Upper  Potomac  Coal 
Association  (32)  ;  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa- 
tion  (44)  ;  Washington  Coal  Producers’  Association 
(14);  West  Kentucky  Coal  Bureau  (45);  Winding 
j  Gulf  Operators’  Association  (39). 

In  addition  there  were,  as  is  known,  certain  in¬ 
dividual  memberships,  which  make  the  total  voting 
strength  of  the  organization  1,985. 

Next  was  appointment  of  committees,  as  follows: 
Credentials — G.  H.  Barker,  chairman. 

Nominations  and  Elections— Quin  Morton,  chair¬ 
man. 

Resolutions— P.  J.  Quealy,  chairman. 

Next  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  president,  Col. 

D.  B.  Wentz,  a  synopsis  of  which  follows: 


jested  a  committee  of  twelve  as  a  maximum  number. 

he  anthracite  coal  operators  have  appointed  a  com- 
nuttee  °f  three  with  power  to  sit  in  that  conference. 

re  National  Retail  Association  held  its  annual  con- 
\cn  ion  in  'ichrnond,  Va.,  last  week,  and  authorized 
the  president  of  that  association  to  appoint  a  corn- 
nn  ee  o  thiee  with  power,  which  committee  is  being 
selected  this  week.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Association  about  ten  days  ago 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  with  Senator 
r  relinghuysen  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but 
without  power. 

‘It  seems  to  your  board  of  directors  and  to  your 
o  hcers  that  you  should  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
o  go  along  with  these  other  committees,  either  with 
or  without  power,  as  you  may  see  fit 

7. understand  that  Senator  Frelinghuysen  expects 
and  is  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  conference  as  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  I  believe  he  has  told  the  vice-president 
ot  your  association  that  any  bill  which  may  be  arrived 
at  as  a  result  of  this  conference  can  be  brought  up, 
ei  er  in  the  House  or  in  the  joint  conference. 

n  your  association  there  are  members  who  are 
opposed  to  any  legislation  which  will  in  any  way  reg¬ 
ulate  the  coal  industry.  There  are  also  members  in 
your  association  who,  although  opposed  to  legislation 
winch  will  regulate  the  industry  in  any  way,  believe 
tiat  some  legislation  will  be  passed  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  you  and 
or  the  other  coal  people  of  the  country  to  participate 
to  some  extent  in  the  drafting  of  that  legislation 
h  rankly,  there  are  other  members  of  this  association, 
and  there  are  coal  men  who  are  not  members  of  this 
association,  who  believe  that  it  would  be  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  legislation  somewhat  in  the  form 
suggested  by  Secretary  Hoover.  So  that  you  have 
got  all  of  these  views  amongst  you. 

On  the  program  tomorrow  an  opportunity  will  be 
provided  to  debate  this  whole  subject  and  decide  what 
action  you  will  take  in  connection  with  instructions 
to  your  committee  that  will  participate  in  the  con- 
ei  ence.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
which  you  have  had  confronting  the  industry,  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  a  good  many  in  the  last  twelve 
months. 


encouraging  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  periods 
ot(  depression  m  production  on  the  other. 

ie  outstanding  economic  difficulty  of  the  coal  as 
well  as  some  other  industries  of  the  country  is  the 
cost  and  risk  imposed  both  on  the  industry  and  the 
community  by  the  highly  intermittent  production.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  publicity  is  a  cure-all  to  inter- 
mittency  or  any  other  economic  ill,  but  at  least  it  is 

dustry”tanCe  tOWard  sounder  and  more  stable  in- 

Address  by  Mr.  Morrow. 


Synopsis  of  President’s  Report. 

“As  many  of  you  know,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  of 


•New  Jersey  has  been  working  on  a  bill  with  the 
.idea  of  regulating  the  coal  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  theory  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  to  have  certain  statistics, 

1  ather  in  the  nature  of  census  information  in  con- 
l  lection  with  the  various  basic  industries  of  the 
Jnited  States,  of  which  coal  is  one,  and  he  and 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  have  been  having  conferences 
vith  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  “Senator  Frelinghuysen  recently  reported  his  bill 
'lit  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
-ommerce,  of  which  Senator  Cummins  is  chairman. 
)t  a  hearing  on  the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  representa- 
ives  of  your  association  urged  that  Senator  Freling- 
uysen  postpone  action  in  connection  with  his  bill 
ntil  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  Senator  Cummins,  Sec- 
etary  Hoover  and  possibly  Secretary  Fall,  of  the 
nterior  Department,  could  sit  down  around  a  table 
;nth  representative  coal  men— and  by  that  I  mean 
oal  men  representing  the  bituminous  coal  operators, 
nthracite  operators,  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers 
-and  discuss  the  features  of  that  bill.  The  associa- 
1  on  was  in  no  way  committed  to  any  policy  and 
as  none. 

((  A 

A  suggested  arrangement  for  a  conference  was 
;rived  at  that  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  other  branches 
‘  the  coal  industry.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  sug- 


Hoover  Favors  Publicity;  Against  Regulation. 

Although  it  had  been  announced  that'  Secretary 
Hoover  would  address  the  gathering,  he  failed  to 
appear,  but  sent  a  telegram  reading  as  follows : 

Sr  President  National  Coal  Association, 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  request  that  I  briefly  ex¬ 
press  my  views  on  the  value  of  publicity  in  the  coal 
industry.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
whole  industry  that  it  should  not  only  grow  in 
stability  but  also  that  it  should  secure  and  hold 
public  confidence. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  both  the  coal  operator  and 
the  public  will  be  better  protected  by  regular  prompt 
and  monthly  publication  of  fundamental  facts  than  by 
extension  of  legal  regulations  beyond  existing  anti¬ 
trust  acts.  It  is  proposed  to  determine  and  publish 
monthly  totals  of  production,  stocks,  consumption, 
percentage  of  the  industry  in  operation  and  average 
prices  realized  at  the  mines  for  different  classes  of 
coal. 

“I  believe  this  will  go  some  distance  toward  ac¬ 
complishing  several  things.  It  should  stimulate  in¬ 
dustrial  consumers  to  more  regular  demands.  It 
should  enable  coal  operators  to  forecast  more  relia¬ 
bly  the  volume  of  demand.  It  should  enable  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  prices  he 
should  pay  for  coal. 

It  should  tend  to  hold  down  over-expansion  in 
the  industry  by  publication  of  the  ratio  of  production 
to.  capacity;  also,  by  illuminating  to  the  public  the 
mine  prices  it  would  protect  the  great  majority  of 
operators  from  the  criticism  that  can  only  be  properly 
leveled  at  the  minority  in  such  buying  prices  as  last 
year.  .1  believe  it  would  to  some  extent  mitigate 
extortionate  prices  and  unduly  low  prices  by  giving 
realization  to  the  great  consumers  that  there  is  no 
fundamental  shortage  of  supply  on  the  one  hand  and 


t  T!1ISaW^  foIlowed  by  the  report  of  Vice-President 
A.  Morrow,  who  said  in  part: 

e„,  f°U  8T5nt.Iemf1  shol,ld  not  get  the  impression  that 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  or  Mr.  Hoover,  or  anybody 

7*  ’  S0  far  as  1  ^now-  IS  hostile  to  this  industry  in 
e  proposed  legislation  now  before  Congress.  Those 
men  are  seriously  impressed  with  the  view  that  some 
legislation  is  desirable,  not  merely  with  regard  to 

C°ibUtua  S°  Wlth  regard  t0  van'ous  industries. 

i  r.  Hoover  has  said  to  me  repeatedly  that  in 
his  view  the  collection  and  publication  of  a  few 
simple,  elemental  business  facts  about  all  the  indus- 
tries  °t  the  country  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing 
for  the  government  to  do,  and  if  such  information 
is  collected  currently  and  published  currently  so  that 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  those  commodities 
can  inform  themselves  as  to  conditions  in  those  in- 

5*™-.  that  1S  a11  the  government  needs  to  do  or 
should  do;  that  then  it  would  be  possible  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  up  his  mind  intelligently  as  to  his 
own  course  of  conduct,  and  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  government 
and  we  do  not  want  anything  more.  Briefly,  I  think 

them IS  ab°Ut  Mf'  Hoover’s  views>  as  1  understand 

“Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  view  is  possibly  some- 
what  different  from  Mr.  Hoover’s,  but  again  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  is  not  animated  by  a  feeling 
of  hostility  toward  the  industry.  He  believes  in  the 
collection  of  somewhat  different  information  than 
that  which  Mr.  Hoover  desires,  but  Senator  Frelin°-- 
huysen,  I  believe,  is  not  seriously  committed  to  a 
long  range  of  particular  details.  He  has  a  general 
idea  m  mind,  but  is  open  to  conviction  on  it.  He  is 
\vi  mg  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  committee  in 
a  business-like  way.  .  .  .” 

Taking  up  comment  as  to  the  activity  of  various 
°rga"Izahons  in  Washington,  Mr.  Morrow  said : 

lhe  industries  and  the  groups  of  interests  that 
are  represented  in  Washington  are  perfectly  amazing 
when  you  begin  to  look  into  it.  They  range  all  the 
way  from  such  industrial  organizations  as  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lumbermen’s  Association,  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  National  Canners’  Association,  National 
Cotton  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  dozens  more 
of  that  type,  to  the  various  farmers’  organizations ; 
and  they  include  the  various  labor  organizations  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League. 

"The  men  who  were  behind  the  Calder  bill  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  were  not  alone  in  their  effort 
to  put  that  measure  through.  They  were  very  actively 
and  very  vigorously  supported  by  some  of  these  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  that  I  speak  of,  and  some  of 
the  organizations  of  building  material  manufacturers 
were  just  as  vigorous  in  their  support  of  that  meas¬ 
ure  as  we  were  against  it. 

“I  think  those  of  you  who  know  realize  that  with¬ 
out  an  organization  at  the  time  on  the  ground.  Sen¬ 
ator  Calder’s  measure  undoubtedly  would  have  gone 
through.  It  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  the  coal 
industry  if  that  bill  had  gone  through,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  far  greater  calamity  to  the  consumer. 

The  Calder  bill,  if  I  may  be  specific  about  it  a 
minute,  was  Socialistic  in  form.  It  is  a  fair  example 
of  what  legislation  may  go  though,  and  frequently 
does  go  through,  unless  those  directly  interested  in 
the  matter  are  on  the  lookout  to  see  that  constructive 
legislation  is  passed,  instead  of  legislation  that  would 
be  harmful  to  the  industry  involved  as  well  as  to  the 
public  in  general. 

“This  organization  does  not  lobby.  When  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  kind  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
consider  are  up  in  Washington,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
that  there  be  someone  there  to  represent  your  indus¬ 
try.  And  it  is  done  honestly,  fairly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously.  both  from  the'  public  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  industry.” 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer,  J.  J.  Tierney,  showed 
the  finances  of  the  organization  to  be  in  flourishing 
condition. 

J.  G.  Bradley  submitted  a  brief  report  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Relations. 

Next  in  order  were  amendments  to  the  by-laws, 
but  the  only  change  suggested  was  a  technical  one 
with  reference  to  the  election  of  directors. 

Francis  S.  Peabody  then  paid  a  heartfelt  tribute 
to  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  referring  in  most  com¬ 
plimentary  and  sincere  terms  to  the  splendid  attitude 
taken  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the 
time  when  the  coal  question  came  prominently  to  the 
fore  in  1917.  He  asserted  that  many,  many  millions 
of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  to  the  people  of 
this  country  had  Mr.  Lane’s  ideas,  rather  than  those 
of  other  Cabinet  officers,  prevailed  at  that  critical 
time. 

On  Mr.  Peabody’s  motion,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  suitable  resolutions  relative  to 
the  loss  which  the  country  sustained  in  Mr.  Lane’s 
death. 

Mr.  Bradley  again  took  the  floor  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Railroad  Relations  Committee,  this 
having  to  do  with  the  matter  of  assigned  cars  and 
private  cars.  Mr.  Penna  moved  that  the  resolution 
under  which  the  committee  was  appointed  a  year  ago 
be  reaffirmed  and  the  committee’s  action  endorsed. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  T.  H.  Watkins  referred 
to  the  evil  effects  of  assigned  cars,  and  stated  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  special  privilege.  He 
referred  to  the  growth  in  the  number  of  private  cars 
in  use,  and  stated  that  while  opposed  to  them  he 
might  have  to  invest  therein  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  the  Lane 
resolution  committee  reported  as  follows : 

“In  the  death  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  this  industry, 
in  common  with  the  great  American  public,  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  one  who  inspired  the  highest  ideals 
of  citizenship.  Flis  was  a  life  of  exceptional  service 
and  his  record  of  achievement  one  to  which  all  men 
can  turn  for  inspiration  with  solemn  pride. 

’’This  association  here  expresses  its  profound  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  unstinted  gift  of  the  rare  talent  and 
genius  of  this  great  American,  and  records  its  con¬ 
viction  that  the  nation  is  the  better  because  of  his 
life  and  work. 

“It  is  the  desire  of  this  convention  that  its  officers 
convey  to  the  family  an  expression  of  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  bereavement.” 

.  This  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  convention. 
J.  F.  Callbreath,  secretary  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  was  then  invited  to  take  the  platform  and 
tell  of  the  convention  scheduled  to  be  held  by  his 
organization  in  Chicago  on  October  17.  He  referred 
to  the  importance  of  coal  and  cheap  power,  and  be¬ 
spoke  the  co-operation  of  the  coal  trade  in  making 
the  prospective  gathering,  particularly  its  exhibition 
features,  a  great  success. 

James  A.  Emery,  counsel  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  was  then  introduced  to 
make  the  principal  address  of  the  afternoon.  His 
subject  was  “Business  Organization  and  Its  Prob¬ 
lems.”  He  told  of  the  recent  convention  of  his 
association,  when  representatives  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  41  countries  were  present,  and  all  spoke  in 
favor  of  organization. 

We  live,  he  said,  in  an  industrial  age,  in  which  all 
are  interdependent,  not  merely  as  between  individuals 
but  among  nations.  All  mankind  is  affected  by  great 
movements,  as  the  World  War  illustrated.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  patent  medi¬ 
cine  legislation  and  there  are  all  manner  of  public 
remedies  for  private  ills.  Too  much  legislation  is 
proposed.  As  much  is  put  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  United  States  in  one  year  as  six  European  coun¬ 
tries  even  consider. 

One  man  cannot  know  all  laws  and  act  on  them, 
continued  the  speaker.  This  is  a  time  when  free 
capital  is  essential.  Industry  must  protect  itself 
against  the  inroads  of  outside  interference,  and  with 
organization  the  trades  can  make  a  contribution  to 
the  public  interest,  to  the  advantage  of  all,  while 
public  ownership  would  rob  the  business  community 
of  the  results  of  one  hundred  years  of  business  prog¬ 
ress.  Business  organizations  must  study  their  prob¬ 
lems,  must  devote  time  and  attention  to  research  and 
the  correction  of  trade  abuses,  assist  the-  public  au¬ 


thorities  and  oppose  all  efforts  to  break  down  Amer¬ 
ican  ideas  and  theories. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Emery’s  address  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  committees 
for  States  and  districts  as  follows : 

Maryland— John  S.  Brophy. 

Montana  and  Northern  Wyoming — Peter  Kooi. 
Southern  Wyoming — Maroni  Heiner. 

Central  Pennsylvania — J.  C.  Brydon. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania — A.  R.  Hamilton. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee — L.  C.  Crewe. 

West  Virginia — Quin  Morton. 

Michigan — R.  M.  Randall. 

Ohio — S.  H.  Robbins  and  W.  J.  Sampson. 
Nominations  for  directors  at  large  were  then  made 
from  the  floor  as  follows : 

West  Virginia — J.  G.  Bradley  and  G.  H.  Caperton. 
Pennsylvania — J.  H.  Allport  and  S.  Pemberton 
Hutchinson. 

West — P.  J.  Quealy. 

Illinois — Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold. 

South — E.  C.  Mahan. 

Some  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  friends 
in  support  of  these  gentlemen,  and  at  the  conclusion 
thereof  the  session  adjourned. 

Friday  Morning  Session. 

A.  W.  Douglas,  rice-president  of  the  Simmons 
Hardware  Co.,  was  the  first  speaker  at  the  Friday 
morning  session,  his  topic  being  “When  will  busi¬ 
ness  revive?”  Some  of  the  striking  features  of  his 
address  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

“Coal  is  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  business  world. 
It  is  a  cold  day  when  mines  run  full  or  without 
strikes,  car  shortages,  etc.  The  large  excess  of 
actual  or  potential  production  is  a  great  problem. 
“The  railroads  have  seen  their  worst  days. 

“The  consumer  wants  to  take  coal  when  he  wants 
it,  not  when  you  want  him  to  take  it.  Make  it  to 
his  interest  to  take  it  early.  Relief  must  be  sought 
in  the  export  trade.” 

Mr.  Douglas  displayed  a  chart  based  on  hundreds 
of  letters  received  from  traveling  salesmen  and  made 
an  abstract  of  their  views  embracing  the  following 
points : 

“City  people  seem  to  have  money  to  buy  things 
that  they  do  not  need,  but  the  farmers  really  are 
economizing. 

“Cotton  will  be  short,  which  will  keep  up  the 
price  and  so  really  be  a  benefit. 

“Money  is  tight  in  the  grain  districts,  but  getting 
easier. 

“The  automobile  business  is  coming  back,  and  this 
does  not  indicate  more  joy  riding  alone  but  reflects 
a  great  feature  of  modern  life. 

“Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  building  going 
on,  but  what  is  being  done  is  on  school  houses. 
Education  is  increasing,  which  means  more  wants 
and  more  buying  power. 

“We  have  a  long  trail  to  travel  to  get  back  to 
normal.  Matters  will  be  quiet  for  two  or  three 
months,  but  after  harvest  we  shall  have  better 
times.” 

Ex-Governor  Cornwell  Speaks. 

John  J.  Cornwell,  former  Governor  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  also  spoke  at  the  morning  session  on  the  “Re¬ 
lationship  of  the  State  to  the  coal  industry.’  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

“The  consumer  must  store  coal  and  spread  his 
purchases  through  the  year. 

“In  looking  for  proper  business  adjustment  we 
must  get  the  right  causes.  Too  many  of  us  are 
looking  for  witches  and  not  seeking  the  real  cause. 

“The  strike  problem  of  1922  looms  up.  The  joint 
action  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  men  is  ominous. 
The  operators  must  gain  public  confidence.  It  helped 
in  1919,  and  the  operators  would  have  won  if  left 
alone.  Nationalization  of  the  mines  is  still  being 
considered  by  the  labor  leaders.  The  English  labor 
leaders  are  in  close  affiliation  and  much  depends 
upon  the  outcome  on  the  other  side.  Operators  must 
avoid  gouging,  for  the  public  is  all-powerful.  A 
campaign  of  education  is  the  great  feature.” 

Committee  Named  to  Go  to  Washington. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  go 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  officials  there, 
especially  with  Secretary  Hoover  and  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen,  on  the  question  -of  legislation  affecting 


coal:  W.  K.  Field,  of  Pennsylvania;  A.  L.  White, 
of  West  Virginia,  and  L.  C.  Crewe,  of  Kentucky. 

Similar  committees  have  been  appointed  by  other 
branches  of  the  trade,  namely,  the  anthracite  operat¬ 
ors  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  acting 
through  their  associations. 

Another  piece  of  business  transacted  at  the  Friday 
morning  session  was  the  election  of  four  directors 
at  large.  They  were  as  follows :  J.  G.  Bradley,  of 
West  Virginia;  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  of  Illinois; 
E.  C.  Mahan,  of  Tennessee,  and  R.  Pemberton 
Hutchinson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  voting  the  convention 
adjourned  until  afternoon. 

Frelinghuysen  Wants  Facts  Published. 

The  following  message  from  Senator  Freling¬ 
huysen  was  sent  to  Vice-president  Morrow : 

“My  dear  Mr.  Morrow: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  14th  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  will  meet  next  week  and  it 
is  their  intention  to  consider  carefully  the  proposed 
legislation  embraced  in  the  Senate  bill  known  as  an 
Act  to  Stabilize  the  Coal  Industry. 

“While  I  cannot  make  any  statement  beyond  that 
I  have  already  made  for  publication,  I  will  say  that 
it  has  been  my  desire,  ever  since  I  became  the  head 
of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  to  investigate  the  coal  situation,  to  do 
something  that  would  bring  about  better  conditions 
and  greater  harmony  in  the  industry. 

“The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  of  shortage 
of  supply  caused  by  the  war,  strikes  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  has  caused  much  confusion  in  tne  minds  of 
the  consumers  as  well  as  those  who  legislate  for  the 
people.  To  hastily  legislate  in  reference  to  a  great 
industry  such  as  this  is,  without  facts,  or  any  attempt 
to  reform  without  experience,  in  my  opinion  would 
be  unwise.  I  have  steadily  opposed  the  passage  of 
any  legislation  which  would  regulate  or  restrict  the 
private  operation  of  any  industry. 

“However,  I  believe  that  the  government  should 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  figures  concern¬ 
ing  the  coal  industry;  that  there  should  be  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  government  charged  with  the  collection  of 
these  facts  and  that,  through  co-operative  effort  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  industry,  the  operators, 
the  miners,  the  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  that  important  factor  in  the  coal 
situation,  the  transportation  lines,  a  more  complete 
understanding  and  better  conditions  would  be  brought 
about. 

“The  Act  introduced  by  me  has  this  object  in  view. 
It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  duty  of  working  in  co-operation  with  those  who 
mine  and  sell  the  coal  and  also  those  who  buy  it. 
There  has  never  been  anyone  in  the  government  to 
whom  the  coal  operators  or  the  consumers  could  go 
for  information  or  for  advice. 

“The  Bill  I  have  introduced  empowers  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  collect  this  information  and  pay 
some  attention  to  the  coal  industry.  The  Secretary 
will  have  no  regulatory  power  or  any  authority  which 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  business. 

“The  scientific  work  in  relation  to  coal  is  still  left 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This 
work  has  to  do  with  the  determination  of  grades, 
kinds  and  qualities  of  coal  and  of  the  relation  between 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  as  well  as  with  the  development  and 
improved  methods  of  production. 

“The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  suitably  equipped  for 
work  of  this  character,  while  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  relied  upon  for  the  commercial  phases  of 
the  matter,  covering  production,  shipment,  available 
tonnage  at  the  mines,  price  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

“I  feel  that  when  this  Bill  is  enacted  into  law  it 
will  greatly  relieve  the  present  unsettled  conditions 
and  bring  about  a  better  understanding.  If  some¬ 
thing  of  this  character  is  not  done  and  there  is  no 
one  in  authority  who  can  speak  upon  the  coal  ques¬ 
tion,  the  misunderstandings  will  continue  and  the 
industry  will  be  in  a  more  unsettled  condition  than 
■  ever  before. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“(Signed)  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  U.  S.  S.” 
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Frelinghuyseii  Again  Revises  His  Coal  Bill. 

Third  Draft,  Introduced  in  Senate  Last  Saturday,  Is  Less  Objectionable  Than  First  Two, 
but  Provides  for  Investigation  of  Costs  and  Profits. 


Another  bill  “to  aid  in  stabilizing  the  coal  industry” 
was  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  last  Saturday, 
May  14,  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
This  is  not  an  entirely  new  bill,  however,  but  the  third 
draft  of  the  Senator’s  original  bill. 

The  first  draft  was  introduced  as  Senate  Bill  No. 
824  and  provided  that  the  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  should  act  as  Federal  Coal  Commissioner. 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  and  after  discussion  by  that  com¬ 
mittee  was  modified  so  that  in  the  second  draft,  which 
was  Senate  Bill  824  Committee  Print,  the  provision 
for  a  Federal  Coal  Commissioner  was  eliminated  and 
the  authority  to  carry  out  its  provisions  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  draft  has  been  further  substantially  revised 
and  in  some  respects  entirely  rewritten  So  that  the 
third  draft  now  appears  as  Senate  Bill  1807,  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  the  powers  and  duties  provided  for  in 
the  bill  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  as 
specified. 

The  following  analysis  and  comment  prepared  by 
Fletcher  Lewis,  counsel  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  points  out  the  principal  differences  between 
the  second  draft,  or  Committee  Print  of  S.  B.  824, 
and  the  new  draft  now  appearing  as  Senate  Bill 
1807: 

8  Section  2. 

This  section  merely  defines  the  various  terms  and 
phrases  used  in  the  Act  and  comment  is  unnecessary. 
Section  3. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  them 
by  the  act  through  such  agency  or  agencies  as  they 
may  designate.  Pursuant  to  this  section  they  would 
be  able  to  designate  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

!  mission  or  the  Geological  Survey  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (subject  perhaps  to  the  matter  of 
available  funds)  to  procure  any  portion  of  the  in¬ 
formation  which  they  are  authorized  by  the  act  to 
procure. 

Section  4. 

This,  together  with  Section  5,  is  a  substantial  and 
decided  revision  of  Section  5  of  the  second  draft 
which  was  highly  inquisitorial  and  which  gave  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  even  broader  powers 
of  investigation  than  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
now  has  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  which,  among  other  things,  expressly  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  cost  and 
profits. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  language  of  the  second 
draft  giving  the  Secretary  authority  to  investigate 
•  “conditions  affecting  the  organization,  management 
and  practices  of  the  dealers  and  operators”  which  is 
almost  verbatim  the  language  of  a  portion  of  Section 
6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  has  been 
entirely  eliminated. 

Section  4  as  revised  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  investigate  and  currently  procure  and 
collect  the  following  specific  information : 

(1)  Tonnage  produced  and  sold  in  commerce. 

(2)  Stocks  of  coal  on  hand  and  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

(3)  Distribution  of  shipments  of  coal,  including 
distribution  of  coal  cars. 

(4)  Contract  and  current  prices  received  or  paid 
for  coal. 

This  is  an  apparent  attempt  to  conform  to  the 
.  ideas  which  have  recently  been  expressed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Hoover  and  by  certain  Senators  to  the  effect 
that  the  authority  to  investigate  and  collect  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  limited  to  the  collection  of  what  may 
be  termed  business  information. 

I.  The  principal  objection  to  this  section  is  (and  this 
objection  applies  to  the  entire  act)  that  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  Federal  legislation  that  may 
become  decidedly  regulatory  and  inquisitorial  in 
character.  If  such  regulatory  legislation  should  fol¬ 
low  then  a  resort  to  the  courts  would  be  necessary. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  without  authority 
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under  the  Constitution  to  investigate  and  determine 
costs  of  production,  as  has  been  squarely  held,  then 
it  is  without  authority  to  fix  prices. 

1  he  Geological  Survey  is  now  obtaining  through 
voluntary  co-operation  the  information  called  for 
by  clause  (1)  and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  called  for  by  clause  (2).  Through  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  much,  if  not  all,  of 
the  information  called  for  in  clause  (3)  can  be 
procured. 

Section  5. 

This  section  provides  that  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  and  he  shall 
so  declare,  then  the  Secretary  shall  investigate  costs 
and  profits  for  such  length  of  time  as  such  action  is 
deemed  necessary.  In  this  form  presidential  action 
would  first  be  required  before  the  Secretary  could 
require  information  concerning  costs  and  profits,  but 
this  does  not  relieve  it  from  objection.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  substantially  declared 
that  production  of  a  commodity  is  not  commerce  and 
therefore,  not  subject  to  regulation  under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 
view  of  that  language  and  the  decision  in  the  May¬ 
nard  case  the  coal  operators  are  justified  in  taking 
the  position  that  such  legislation  is  beyond  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  enact. 

Section  6. 

This  section  provides  for  the  investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  wages,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  terms  of  employment,  etc.,  in  the  coal  mining 
industry. 

Section  7. 

This  section  provides  for  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  any  private  or  public  board  or  commission  or 
other  group  engaged  in  the  arbitration  or  settlement 
of  labor  dispute,  all  data  and  information  in  the 
files  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the 
matter  in  controversy,  except  data  and  information 
which  would  separately  disclose  the  business  trans¬ 
actions  of  any  person.  This  section  has  been  modified 
by  inserting  the  proviso  that  data  and  information 
separately  disclosing  business  transactions  should' 
not  be  furnished.  While  this  is  an  improvement  over 
the  section  as  it  stood  it  is  still  too  broad.  Tfie 
provisions  permitting  the  information  so  gathered  to 
be  furnished  to  any  “private  board”  or  to  any  “group” 
having  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute, 
arising  in  any  single  mine  would  seem  likely  to  be 
abused  and  do  not  seem  intended  to  limit  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  furnished  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Section  8. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  in¬ 
vestigate  and  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  the  statutory  zon- 
ing_  system  defining  the  distance  from  the  mine  within 
which  coal  may  be  transported  in  commerce.  A 
statutory  zoning  system,  even  if  it  could  be  legally 
created,  is  under  ordinary  competitive  conditions  in 
the  coal  industry  wholly  impracticable.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  section  merely  provides  for  the 
making  of  an  investigation  and  report,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  this  impracticability  would  be  made  ap¬ 
parent  by  such  investigation. 

Section  9 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  in¬ 
vestigate  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  the 
purchase  by  one  central  agency  of  all  coal  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  10. 

This  section  provides  for  the  investigation  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  methods  and 
processes  for  storage,  inspection,  sampling,  analysis 
and  utilization  of  coal  and  for  the  conducting  of  ex¬ 
periments  and  research  work  in  connection  therewith. 

Section  11. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  shall  investigate  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  prescribing  standards  for  various 
kinds  and  grades  of  coal  prepared  for  market  and 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  thereon. 


Section  12. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  submit  to 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  the  work  and  activities 
of  their  officers  summarizing  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  by  them  pursuant  to  the  act, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  13. 

This  section  provides  that  the  various  Departments, 
Bureaus,  Commissions  and  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  directed  by  the  President,  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  records  and  information  in  their 
possession  relating  to  such  matters  as  they  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  investigate  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Section  14. 

This  section  provides  for  co-operation  between  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  in  promoting  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use  of  coal  cars  in  order  to  secure  the  most  * 
efficient  transportation  of  coal  in  commerce.  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  also 
co-operate  with  any  State  or  Municipal  official,  board 
or  commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Section  15. 

This  section  is  a  revision  of  Section  8  of  the 
second  draft.  It  provides  for  the  compilation  of  the 
data  and  information  to  be  obtained  under  Sections 
4,  5,  6  and  10,  for  the  revision  currently  of  such 
data  and  information,  and  for  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  and 
Director  may  deem  proper  of  such  portions  of  the 
data  and  information  as  they  may  deem  advisable 
in  the  public  interest.  The  second  draft  provided 
that  trade  secrets  and  names  of  customers  should 
not  be  disclosed.  The  section  has  been  amended  so 
as  to  further  provide  that  data  and  information 
which  would  separately  disclose  business  transactions 
of  any  person  shall  not  be  published. 

Sections  16  to  19. 

These  sections  constitute  a  revision  of  sections  16  to 
23  of  the  second  draft.  In  the  second  draft  of  the  bill 
sections  16  to  23  were  intended  to  enforce  the  highly 
inquisitorial  powers  granted  by  that  second  draft  of 
the  bill.  In  the  revised  bill  as  reported  these  enforce¬ 
ment  provisions  have  been  simplified  so  that  they  now 
make  it  the  duty  of  each  person  to  furnish  correctly 
and  accurately  the  information  required.  They  pre¬ 
scribe  penalties  for  failure  to  furnish  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  furnishing  false  or  misleading  informa¬ 
tion.  They  also  give  the  Secretary  or  Director,  or 
their  agents,  the  right  of  access  to  mines,  yards  and 
places  of  business  and  the  right  of  examination  of 
them.  They  also  confer  the  right  to  examine  books, 
papers,  records,  accounts,  documents  and  corre¬ 
spondence  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the 
information  and  data  required  by  the  act.  Refusal 
to  permit  such  examination  or  such  access  is  made 
a  misdemeanor. 

Section  20. 

This  section  defines  the  term  person  as  including 
an  officer  or  employee  of  a  corporation  or  a  member 
or  employee  of  a  partnership  who  is  under  duty 
to  perform  the  act  required  of  him  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  21. 

This  section  provides  that  any  officer  or  employee 
serving  under  the  Secretary  or  Director  who  shall 
make  public  any  information  obtained  by  them  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  without  their 
authority  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6 
months  or  both. 

Section  22. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  23. 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  creation  of  any  deficiency. 

Section  24. 

This  section  provides  that  all  laws  and  parts  of 
laws  in  conflict  with  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
repealed  by  the  passage  of  this  act. 
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WHOLESALE  CONVENTION 

Problems  That  Will  Be  Discussed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Meeting  Next  Month. 

The  two  Cobbs — Irvin  and  Ty — will  be  guests  at 
the  banquet  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  June  7,  in 
■connection  with  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  on 
that  date  and  the  following  day. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  author  and  lecturer,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet,  while  Tyrus 
Cobb,  whose  team  will  be  playing  in  Washington  at 
the  time,  has  been  invited  to  attend  as  a  guest  of 
honor. 

In  discussing  the  rest  of  the  program  George  H. 
Cushing,  managing-director,  says : 

“The  business  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  three 
big  topics.  The  first  topic  will  be  the  near  future 
of  the  coal  market — what  has  it  in  store?  This  will 
be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of : 

"(1)  The  situation  as  a  whole. 

“(2)  The  anthracite  situation. 

“(3)  Eastern  coal  and  exports. 

“(4)  Middle  West  and  lake  coal. 

Traffic  Questions  to  Be  Considered. 

“The  second  topic  will  be  ‘traffic.’  This  will  take 
up  an  entire  session.  The  first  address  will  be  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroads,  the  Government  and  the 
shippers. 

“The  second  address  will  be  a  statement  of  what 
your  traffic  problems  are  and  how  you  can  best 
meet  them.  Then  will  follow  a  statement  of  what 
other  organizations  are  doing  to  meet  their  traffic 
problems. 

“At  the  conclusion,  your  own  traffic  committee 
will  present  a  report  of  what  it  has  done  and  will 
ask  for  instructions  as  to  what  further,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  information,  it  ought  to  do. 

“The  third  big  topic  will  be  ‘legislation.’  This 
will  start  off  with  an  address  by  C.  C.  Carlin  who 
was  for  fourteen  years  a  member  of  Congress  and 
who  was  our  counsel  last  year.  He  will  tell  you  iri 
a  general  way  how  legislation  originates  and  pro¬ 
gresses.  He  will  tell  you  what,  in  his  opinion,  is 
the  immediate  prospect. 

“At  the  conclusion,  you  will  be  given  a  report, 
by  your  own  committee,  of  the  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  It  will,  by  then,  have  some  recent  experi¬ 
ences  to  relate.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  whole  question  of  future  policy  of  your 
association  will  be  laid  before  you  for  decision.” 


Heralding  Your  Message. 

During  the  war  and  up  to  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago,  white  paper  was  in  decidedly  short  supply 
and  the  cost  to  publishers  was  almost  prohibitive. 
The  actual  cost  of  printing  copies  of  the  Journal  was 
far  beyond  the  subscription  price  and  consequently 
there  was  most  careful  discretion  used  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  specimen  copies  of  the  paper  in  quarters 
of  the  country  where  we  were  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  our  circulation. 

Now  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  paper  market,  we  are  planning  an 
extensive  campaign  for  the  expansion  of  our  cir¬ 
culation  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  distribution  of 
sample  copies  will  be  made  on  a  more  liberal  basis, 
though  with  the  usual  care  in  the  selection  of  names, 
with  a  view  to  serving  the  best  interests  of  our 
advertisers. 

At  our  present  advertising  rates  the  regular  ad¬ 
vertiser  secures  page  publicity  at  the  per  capita  cost  of 
one  cent  a  copy,  which  is  surely  below  most  ac¬ 
cepted  standards,  and  it  should  be  remembered  by 
coal  firms  desiring  to  make  announcements  to  the 
trade  that  there  is  no  other  medium  through  which 
the  same  field  may  be  reached  at  anything  like  the 
same  cost  per  capita.  Those  familiar  with  the  cost 
of  printing,  office  assistance,  postage,  etc.,  need  no 
argument  on  this. 

With  the  freer  distribution  of  sample  copies  from 
this  time  forward  our  advertisers  will  secure  a  pro¬ 
portionate  reduction  in  the  cost  of  reaching  each 
reader. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

Clayton  E.  Mudge  has  leased  the  Seager  coal  yard 
at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  will  continue  to  run  the 
business  under  the  name  of  the  John  C.  Seager  Coal 
Co. 

Henry  C.  Dabney,  who  was  engaged  in  the  retail 
coal  business  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for  more  thar. 
forty  years,  retiring  last  fall,  died  a  few  days  ago. 
He  was  76  years  old. 

The  Hincks  Coal  Co.,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  which  had 
occupied  the  same  office  since  the  founding  of  the 
business  43  years  ago,  moved  recently  to  a  new  lo¬ 
cation.  Its  new  address  is  the  Stetson  building,  11 
Central  street. 

Eleven  of  the  twelve  coal  dealers  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  were  recently  indicted  on  the  charge  of 
conspirary  to  violate  the  anti-trust  laws,  have  en¬ 
tered  pleas  of  not  guilty.  The  other  defendant  was 
too  ill  to  appear  in  court. 

Advices  from  Helsingfors  say  that  American  coal 
has  been  going  into  Russia  by  way  of  Murmansk 
in  small  quantities  since  November  last,  for  the  use 
of  the  railroads.  According  to  Russian  official  re¬ 
ports  between  November  12th  and  January  25th, 

The  Bader  Coal  Co.,  at  its  mining  plant  at  New 
Bethlehem,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  has  recently 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  the  manufacture  of  hol¬ 
low  tile.  An  investment  of  $500,000  has  been  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Fairmont  Clay  Products  Co.,  and 
a  large  plant  will  soon  commence  operation. 

A  number  of  our  friends  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  that  Ware  B.  Gay  is 
still  hale  and  hearty.  His  former  partner,  L.  C. 
Lorraine,  was  in  attendance  at  the  Richmond  con¬ 
vention  and  gave  a  good  account  of  him.  He  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Gay  is  living  in  a  suburb  of  that  city. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  system  not  only  has  to 
contend  with  an  unfortunate  inheritance  of  financial 
burdens,  but  with  the  aurora  borealis  as  well.  A  re¬ 
cent  news  item  tells  of  the  station  at  Brewster,  N. 
Y.,  having  been  destroped  by  fire,  owing  to  tele¬ 
graph  equipment  being  affected  by  recent  electric 
storm. 

In  the  midst  of  various  reports  of  the  cutting 
down  of  railroad  services,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Summer  timetable  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 
will  be  the  fullest  in  its  history,  containing  many  new 
and  faster  trains.  Certainly,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  on  the  Long  Island  since  the  days  of  Austin 
Corbin,  not  to  go  any  further  back  into  history. 

Many  interesting  facts  about  the  Pocahontas  coal 
trade  are  contained  in  a  little  booklet  recently  com¬ 
piled  by  W.  E.  E.  Koepler,  secretary  of  the  Foco- 
hontas  Operators  Association.  The  data  includes 
wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  labor  and  freight 
rates  to  various  destinations,  as  well  as  miscellane¬ 
ous  information  about  production,  agency  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc. 

L.  M.  Ryan,  general  manager  of  the  Old  Colony 
Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  was  seriously 
injured  on  May  6,  near  Hooversville,  Somerset 
County,  where  the  company’s  mines  are  located,  when 
an  automobile  in  which  he  was  riding,  was  forced 
over  a  bank  by  another  car.  It  turned  over  three 
times  in  the  plunge.  Mr.  Ryan  sustained  fractures 
of  three  ribs  and  other  injuries. 

Several  old  anthracite  mines  in  the  Schuylkill 
region  which  were  abandoned  half  a  century  ago 
or  thereabouts  are  to  be  re-opened,  according  to 
a  report  from  Pottsville.  In  most  cases  the  opera¬ 
tions  will  consist  merely  of  robbing  pillars,  but  in 
the  Potts  mine,  on  the  outskirts  of  Pottsville,  there 
is  said  to  be  considerable  virgin  coal  in  the  lower 
seams,  which  could  not  be  profitably  worked  in  the 
old  days. 

A  note  from  Poughkeepsie  says :  “Trade  has 
dropped  off,  just  as  predicted.  The  folks  that  always 
got  coal  early  have  it  now.  Instead  of  ordering  in 
May  and  June,  business  came  rushing  in  April. 
The  smaller  bins  will  be  filled  if  the  price  advances 
on  July  1.  Albany  dealers  are  keeping  strictly  to 
the  10-cent  monthly  advance.  All  hands  along  the 
river  agree  that  the  D.  &  H.  gives  good  service  to 
its  dealers  on  nut  and  egg.  Stove  is  hard  to  get  and 
some  will  have  to  buy  independent  coal.” 


SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  RICHMOND 


Railroad  Station  Facilities,  Some  Real  Estate 
Changes  and  Other  Features. 

A  number  of  visitors  to  the  convention  city  found 
that  there  had  been  quite  a  change  made  in  terminal 
facilities  since  time  of  prior  visit.  The  station  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  now  located  away  out 
Broad'  street,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
business  center.  The  former  stations  at  Elba,  con¬ 
venient  to  the  uptown  district,  and  at  Byrd  street, 
convenient  to  the  downtown  section,  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  A  freight  yard  has  been  established  near 
Elba  station,  but  aside  from  that  the  old  trackage 
has  been  done  away  with  entirely.  Considerable  com¬ 
plaint  is  manifest  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  new  location,  but  it  illustrates  what  happens 
when  communities  assume  an  arbitrary  position  with 
regard  to  railroad  facilities. 

It  would  seem  that  little  harm  was  done  running  a 
few  trains  through  the  city  streets  to  downtown 
location,  freight  being  handled  by  another  route.  As 
it  is,  a  charge  of  $1  for  a  ride  in  the  most  ordinary 
sort  of  automobile  hack  has  to  be  paid  to  reach  the 
hotels  conveniently,  street  cars  being  kept  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  station.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  well  enough  for  pleasure  seekers,  but 
naturally  does  not  appeal  to  ordinary  traveling  men. 

In  fact,  so  far  as  the  traveling  public  is  concerned, 
the  situation  in  Richmond  was  much  better  forty 
years  ago  when,  after  detaching  locomotives,  cars 
were  hauled  by  horses  or  mules  away  down  Broad 
street  to  the  vicinity  of  Murphy’s  Hotel;  with  Ford’s 
Hotel  nearby,  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  cars  to  the 
most  popular  hotels. 

Fortunately  several  roads  still  use  a  station  on 
Main  street. 

The  uncertain  progress  of  real  estate  development 
is  to  be  seen  in  many  places  as  one  travels  around 
and  possibly  in  few  places  is  it  more  pronounced 
than  in  Richmond.  Notwithstanding  the  growth,  and 
of  recent  years  the  rapid  growth  of  that  city,  prog¬ 
ress  along  Main  street  to  the  westward  has  been 
practically  suspended,  and  the  result  is  that  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  which  was  expected  to 
be  a  highly  developed  section,  duplicating  on  a  small 
town  basis  something  like  the  vicinity  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf,  is  in  that  condition  most  favorably  described 
as  shabby  genteel,  like  certain  places  on  Lexington 
avenue  below  34th  street,  or  some  neglected  parts  of 
Brooklyn.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Broad  street,  which  was  some¬ 
what  neglected  thirty  years  ago,  being  back,  up  a 
steep  hill,  from  the  main  business  section,  has  gone 
ahead  in  fine  style.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  when 
property  owners  play  the  dog  in  the  manger  and  by 
their  exacting  attitude  prevent  the  development  of 
a  city  along  what  seems  to  be  logical  lines.  Of 
course,  development  can  never  be  prevented  by  such  - 
means.  Enterprise  finds  an  outlet  in  one  direction,  if 
not  in  another,  but  certainly  there  is  opportunity  in 
many  places  for  such  utilization  of  the  taxing  power 
as  will  prevent  damage  to  a  town’s  development  by 
undue  exaction  of  property  owners.  If  their  property 
is  so  valuable  as  they  claim,  let  them  pay  taxes  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  so  lessen  the  burden  of  the  more  en¬ 
terprising  people. 


“Consol.”  Concentrates. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  is  now  fairly  well 
established  in  its  spacious  new  quarters,  occupying 
all  of  the  18th  floor  of  the  Munson  Building,  67 
Wall  Street.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  space  for  officials  now 
located  in  Baltimore,  bringing  over,  among  others, 
the  treasurer  and  the  general  auditor. 

When  the  change  has  been  completed,  practically 
the  only  officials  remaining  at  Baltimore  will  be 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  who  naturally 
wishes  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  B.  &  O. 
general  offices,  and  the  Baltimore  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  During  the  past  20  years  or  so  the  executive 
business  of  the  company  has  been  more  and  more 
concentrated  at  New  York. 


If 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

It  is  not  often  that  George  C.  Coughlin,  city  and 
southern  sales  agent  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  takes 
a  day  off,  but  the  recent  fine  weather  was  too  strong 
a  lure  to  be  resisted  and  he  shined  up  the  old  fishing 
tackle,  and  they  say  the  results  were  great. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Club  has  sent  out  notices  to 
their  members  advising  them  of  the  summer  outing 
of  the  club  at  Three  Tuns  Inn,  Montgomery  County, 
June  15th.  A  program  of  sports  is  being  arranged 
for  the  afternoon,  with  a  dinner  set  for  6.30  P.  M. 
It  is  expected  that  one  of  the  biggest  turnouts  on 
record  will  be  on  hand. 

H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  West  End  Trust 
Building,  are  making  a  special  drive  at  this  time  on 
their  celebrated  “Economy  Domestic”  semi-bituminous 
coal  for  family  use.  They  are  putting  this  coal  on 
the  market  in  the  favorite  egg,  stove,  nut  and  pea 
sizes,  and  are  in  a  campaign  to  educate  the  retail 
trade  how  to  place  this  fuel  advantageously  with 
the  consumer  at  a  good  profit  to  all. 

The  many  friends  of  H.  Bartram  Cornog,  vice- 
president  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  are  sorry  to 
hear  of  his  indisposition,  being  confined  for  the  past 
week  at  Ins  Ambler  home  with  a  severe  attack  of 
grippe.  There  is  probably  no  more  genial  and  af¬ 
fable  man  in  the  coal  trade  than  “Bart,”  and  his 
speedy  recovery  is  the  wish  of  all  whose  good  for¬ 
tune  brings  them  into  association  with  him. 

Once  more  the  railroad  people  have  notified  A.  G. 


Solomon,  the  Norristown  retailer,  that  they  are  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  the  rebuilding  of  his  yard.  The 
iron  work  has  been  on  the  ground  for  the  past  eight 
months,  delays  being  caused  by  various  labor  trou¬ 
bles.  With  the  completion  of  the  yard,  which  will 
be  of  modern  steel  and  concrete  construction,  Mr. 
Solomon  will  have  one  of  the  best  trestles  in  the 
Philadelphia  district,  with  a  storage  capacity  triple 
the  present  yard. 

After  an  absence  of  18  years  from  the  old  home 
town,  J.  I).  Huddell,  of  New  York,  comes  back  to 
Philadelphia  as  the  representative  of  the  Brady  Coal 
Corporation,  producing  the  famous  Abrams  Creek 
and  other  high-grade  fuels.  The  company  has  taken 
commodious  quarters  on  the  13th  floor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Trust  Building,  which  are  well  alapted  to 
enable  them  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  growing 
clientele  of  the  company.  The  many  friends  made 
by  Mr.  Huddell  in  New  \ork  and  elsewhere  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  venture,  which  seems 
to  be  assured  by  his  thorough  knowledge  acquired  in 
all  branches  of  the  trade. 


1  he  coal  pocket  of  the  George  L.  Gage  Co.  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  burned  a  few  nights  ago. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word,  or  fifty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  tile 
cnarge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


WANTED 

J  o  complete  files  we  would  like  to  have  a 
few  copies  of  Saward’s  Journal,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  1921.  Twenty  cents  each  will  be 
paid  for  copies  forwarded  to  us  at  15  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  \\  holesale  Coal  Association,  stated  in 
Washington  this  week  that  by  July  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  now  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over 
7,000,000  tons  a  week,  will  reach  9,500,000  tons  weekly. 
He  said  that  the  output  could  not  be  expected  to 
again  reach  the  12,000, 000-ton  mark  for  several 
months,  perhaps  not  in  a  year. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Budding  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ANTLER  COAL  CO,  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

k'lX  "R"g  FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  “SEMI -SMOKELESS” 


c 

POTT 

- Itrade  i 

POTSRUNli 

- 1  MARK! - ^ 

'S  RUN 

COAL 

COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

High  Grade 

Bituminous  Coal 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

Orders  solicited 
coal  trade. 


15  Park  Row 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur- 

alo%ran*'  IRepr**entati*?*  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 

440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Carbon  Fuel  Company 

Traction  Building  Cincinnati 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

Carbon  Splint,  Gas,  By-Product  and 
Steam  Coals 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


9  Deep  Vein  Mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 


QUALITY  -  SERVICE  -  DEPENDABILITY 


SA.WA.RD  S  ANNUAL 

An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review 

d  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 

PRICE,  $2.50 
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Why  Saward’s  Journal  Can  Serve  the  Best 
Interests  of  the  Coal  Trade 

THIS  publication  has  behind  it  an  editorial  organization  cultivated  and  perfected  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  the  coal  industry.  Recognition  of  this  fact  is  reflected 
in  the  remarkably  rapid  growth  in  circulation  and  the  great  amount  of  advertising 
patronage  that  is  being  carried  with  us. 

The  trade  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  management  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  that  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  us  to  here  outline  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  paper.  Guided  by  Frederick  W.  Saward,  for  32  years  connected 
with  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  during  the  latter  15  years  of  which  he  was  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  publication,  and  backed  up  by  the  former  editorial  staff  of  that  paper, 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  has  achieved  a  prominent  position. 

The  ability  of  our  editorial  staff  and  its  thorough  understanding  of  the  coal  trade  are 
recognized  by  the  entire  trade,  and  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  is  not  only  a  reliable 
source  of  coal  trade  news  but,  let  us  hope,  a  veritable  oracle  of  coal  trade  conditions,  past, 
present  and  future.  Our  policies  are  dominated  by  no  clique  or  faction  of  the  trade;  the 
paper  is  thoroughly  independent,  serving  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  best  posted  authori¬ 
ties  and  recognized  leaders  in  the  trade  in  all  of  the  principal  coal  markets  of  the  country. 

In  perusing  the  regular  weekly  issues  of  SAWARD  S  JOURNAL  the  operator, 
the  wholesaler,  or  retailer  may  feel  that  he  is  reading  a  digest  of  the  best  opinions  in  the 
trade  on  conditions  past,  present  and  future,  based  on  a  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  working  out  of  coal  trade  problems.  In  like  manner,  large  consumers  of  coal,  gas  and 
electric  companies,  mills  and  other  important  consumers  may  feel  that  in  reading 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  their  course  is  being  guided  along  the  best  possible  lines,  with 
expert  knowledge  at  the  helm. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  maintains  an  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  coal  industry,  with  the  prime  object  of  assisting  all  factions  of  the  trade, 
from  producer  to  retail  distributor,  in  following  the  most  beneficial  and  logical  course  under 
any  and  all  conditions. 

Years  of  acquaintance  with  the  leading  coal  producing  interests  of  the  country  by  our 
management  and  editorial  staff  have  given  them  a  full  degree  of  confidence,  and  the  result 
is  tangibly  reflected  in  the  advertising  patronage  that  has  been  with  us  from  the  very  start. 

In  a  word,  it  might  be  said  that  in  view  of  the  editorial  staff  which  is  now  devoting 
its  energies  to  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  the  good  result  is  plainly  reflected  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  columns. 


Editor  and  General  Manager. 


Arthur  F.  Rice  With  Grandsons  at  Scenic  Point, 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  Near  Los  Angeles, 
California 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  show  a  picture  of 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  of  New  York,  our  old  friend  of 
thirty  years’  standing,  now  able  to  be  out  and  around 
again,  enjoying  himself  in  the  highlands  of  southern 
California.  Mr.  Rice  can  be  reached  care  of  Rice, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  California  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  and 
we  feel  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  folks 
back  home. 


The  German  Coal  Shipments. 

Some  students  of  the  situation  believe  that  the  im¬ 
position  on  Germany  of  an  obligation  to  furnish 
three  million  tons  of  coal  a  month  is  really  a  boom¬ 
erang  and  that  it  benefits  the  defeated  nation  more 
than  it  benefits  the  allies  or  any  one  of  them. 

The  furnishing  of  such  an  amount  of  coal  all-rail 
to  France,  Holland  and  other  adjacent  territory  not 
only  deprives  England  of  an  equal  quantity  of  coal 
business  but  also  deprives  English  shippers  of  the 
carrying  thereof.  Apparently  the  arrangement  was 
made  when  it  was  thought  that  in  the  face  of  great 
industrial  demand  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  neither 
the  L’nited  States  nor  the  British  Isles  could  supply 
the  coal  that  was  needed,  but  now  three  million  tons 
of  coal  per  month  would  form  a  very  acceptable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  trade  of  the  two  chief  coal  producers 
of  the  world' and  surely  the  shipping  interests  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  additional  tonnage. 

Germany,  with  the  assured  trade  that  the  treaty 
obligation  imposes,  is  now  furnishing  employment  to 
thousands  of  men  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of 
work  and  the  extra  tonnage  takes  the  place  of  the 
trade  lost  by  the  close-down  of  munition  plants  and 
other  war-time  establishments.  It  makes  business  for 
the  railroads,  also.  Even  though  they  are  not  at  the 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  a  number  of  folks 
who  have  looked  into  the  matter  say  there  will  be 
something  more  said  about  the  furnishing  of  coal 
from  Germany  as  a  part  of  a  supposed  penalty. 


Near  Facts  About  Coal. 

Some  of  the  dailies  have  undertaken  to  answer 
Thomas  A.  Edison’s  list  of  questions  put  to  appli¬ 
cants  for  employment  at  his  Orange,  N.  J.,  labora¬ 
tories.  Here  is  how  the  New  York  Herald  answers 
one  of  them : 

“What  is  the  difference  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  ?” 

“Anthracite  contains  much,  bituminous  little  gas.’ 


Anthracite  Miners’  Strong  Position. 

In  response  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Sun  regard¬ 
ing  coal  prices,  we  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  that  publication : 

“Relative  to  article  in  today’s  Sun  concerning  coal 
prices  and  question  as  to  why  coal,  particularly 
anthracite  coal,  should  be  a  privileged  commodity, 
would  say  that  commentators  on  this  subject  should 
bear  in  mind  the  most  unusual  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  anthracite  miners,  who,  holding  certificates  in 
accordance  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  laws,  are 
in  a  unique  position  with  regard  to  a  monopoly  of 
labor  in  the  hard  coal  fields.  This  fact  gives  par¬ 
ticular  force  and  emphasis  to  the  contract  with  the 
operators  as  to  compensation,  which  runs  to  April  1 
of  next  year. 

“Couple  this  with  the  high  prevailing  freight  rates 
and  there  is  a  good  reason  why  prices  remain  as 
they  are,  both  wages  and  freight  rates  having  the 
benefits  of  recent  governmental  sanction. 

“As  to  tonnage  continuing  the  same,  without  any 
increase,  would  say  that  there  are  definite  physical 
reasons  associated  with  mining  that  will  prevent  the 
output  of  anthracite  ever  being  materially  greater 
than  it  is  at  present. 

“Buy  Now  is  good  advice  and  should  not  be 
deprecated.” 


Saward's  Annual,  standard  book  of  coal  trade  sta¬ 
tistics.  Price,  $2.50. 


Same  Then  as  Now. 

In  each  state  are  marked  three  classes. 

The  rich  are  listless,  all  their  thoughts 
To  more  aspiring;  they  that  struggle  with  their 
wants, 

Short  of  the  means  of  life,  are  clamorous,  rude, 
To  envy  much  addicted.  ’Gainst  the  rich 
Aiming  their  bitter  shafts,  and  led  away 
By  the  false  glosses  of  their  wily  leaders. 

’Twixt  these  extremes  are  those  who  save  the  state, 
Guardians  of  order  and  their  country’s  laws. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  the  play  entitled  “The 
Supplicants,”  written  by  Euripedes  about  450  B.  C. 


A  Philadelphia  dealer  writes  to  the  Ledger  of  that 
city  pointing  out  that  while  the  press  and  public  in 
Pennsylvania  are  raising  quite  a  hullabaloo  over  the 
anthracite  tax,  now  that  the  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  hardly 
a  voice  was  raised  in  protest  outside  of.  trade  circles 
while  the  law  was  pending.  The  Philadelphia  Coal 
Exchange,  it  is  stated,  not  only  sent  resolutions  of 
protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  sent  a 
committee  to  Harrisburg  to  oppose  it  at  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearing. 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  finding  the  quarters  they 
have  occupied  at  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  inadequate 
to  accommodate  their  extensive  business,  have  taken 
on  additional  room  and  are  installing  new  office 
furnishing  and  equipment. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

C  O  A  L_ 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


B,«  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  6904  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  BUSH  WICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pockets  1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stagg 


Yard  and  Pockets 


SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

_  ,  ,  183  6th  St.  and  Cowan  us  Canal 

Telephone  6904  South 


Yard  and  Pockets 


FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 


Yard  and  Pockets 


CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

-r  1  e  „  ,  Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ave. 

Telephone  1046  Feu*  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 


Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1S3S 

HEILNER  &  SON 


ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Rector  S824-5-6.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative  Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PHiladelpHia 

Established  1868 

Anthracite 

Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Johnstown  Fairmont  Bluefield 

HALL  BROS.  $  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 

HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  Coorges  Creek 
Pocahontas  New  River 
Fairmont  Connellaville 

Westmoreland  Greensbttrg 
Kanawha 


BURNS 

BROS. 

NEW 

YORK 

NEWTON  COAL 

(^answers  the  burning  ques.tion^ 
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STANDARD  SIZES  AND  PREPARATION  OF  ANTHRACITE 

The  following  dimensions  indicate  standard  meshes,  round  and  square,  for 
screening  anthracite  coal : 


r - Through - ^  r~ - Over - - - > 

Broken  .  4  "  square  round  2 square  round 

Egg  .  2M"  “  3 X"  “  2  "  “  2%"  “ 

Stove  .  2  "  “  2)4"  “  lji"  “  19/16"  “ 

Nut  .  W  “  19/16"  “  3/4"  “  %"  “ 

Pea  .  W  “  ft"  “  14"  “  9/16"  “ 

Buckwheat  .  ft"  “  9/16"  “  ft"  “  5/16"  “ 

Rice  .  J4"  “  5/16"  “  ft"  “  3/16"  “ 

Barley  .  Vs"  “  3/16"  “  3/32"  “ 

The  percentages  of,  foreign  matter  allowed  are  as  follows : 

Size  State  Bone 

Broken  (or  Grate) .  1  per  cent.  2  per  cent. 

Egg  .  2  per  cent.  2  per  cent. 

Stove  .  4  per  cent.  3  per  cent. 

*Chestnut  . 5  to  7  per  cent.  5  per  cent. 

Pea  .  8  per  cent.  10  per  cent. 

Buckwheat  . 10  percent.  10  percent. 


*An  allowance  is  made  on  chestnut  of  frcm  12 $4  to  15  per  cent  of  pea  coal. 

With  regard  to  the  sizing  of  anthracite,  it  is  understood  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  set  the  following  standard  which  operators  are  supposed  to  live 
up  to: 

Egg  coal  may  contain  not  over  12  per  cent,  of  broken  and  15  per  cent,  of 
stove. 

Stove,  12  per  cent,  of  egg  and  15  per  cent,  of  chestnut.  I 

Chestnut,  5  per  cent,  of  stove  (and  15  per  cent,  of  pea. 

Pea,  5  per  cent,  of  chestnut  and  30  per  cent,  of  smaller  sizes,  the  latter  not 
to  include  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  No.  2  buckwheat. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fuel  Administration  allowed  the  operators  more 
leeway. 

Sizes — Used  for — 

Broken — Gas-making,  other  manufacture,  and  steam-raising. 

Egg — Domestic  furnaces  and  open  grates. 

Stove — Kitchen  ranges,  base  burners  (sometimes  mixed  with  chestnut),  small 
furnaces,  open  grates. 

Chestnut — Kitchen  ranges,  small  stoves,  base  burners  (sometimes  mixed  with 
stove),  and  small  open  grates. 

Pea — Domestic  furnaces  with  small  openings  in  grate,  kitchen  ranges,  and  “bank¬ 
ing”  fires. 

Buckwheat  No.  1 — Steam-making  and  self-feeding  domestic  furnaces. 

Rice — Steam-making. 

Barley — Steam-making. 


IMPURITIES  PERMITTED  IN  ANTHRACITE. 

The  impurities  permitted  in  coal  shipped  under  the  old  “65  per  cent,  con¬ 
tract”  are  not  to  exceed  the  percentages  given  in  the  following  statement : 


Broken  . . . 

Egg . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat 
Rice  . 


Per  Cent. 
Slate,  Rock,  Etc. 
1 
2 

4 

5  to  7* 

10 

15 

20 


Per  Cent. 

Bone. 

2 

2 

3 

5 

t 

t 


‘Average  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  and  maximum  shall  never  exceed  7  per  cent. 
tBone  content  shall  not  reduce  price  below  average  for  these  sizes. 


LOADING  TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Material 

1  Cu.Yd. 

- Wei 

2  Cu.Yd. 

ght  in  Pom 
3  Cu.Yd. 

nds  of - 

4  Cu.Yd. 

5  Cu.Yd.'' 

, — Cu.Yi 
2-Ton. 

d.  for-> 
5-Ton* 

Ash,  clinkers  and  cinders 

1,700 

3,400 

5,100 

6,800 

8,500 

2.35 

5.9 

Asphalt  . 

2,349 

4,698 

7,047 

9,396 

11,745 

1.7 

4.2 

Brick,  soft  . 

2,700 

5,400 

8,100 

10,800 

13,500 

1.48 

3.7 

Brick,  common  . 

3,000 

6,000 

9,000 

12,000 

15,000 

1.33 

3.3 

Brick,  hard  . 

3,375 

6,750 

10,025 

13,500 

16,875 

1.18 

2.9 

Brick,  pressed  . 

3,650 

7,300 

10,950 

14,600 

18,250 

1.09 

2.7 

Brick,  fire  . 

3,900 

7,800 

11,700 

15,600 

19,500 

1.03 

2.6 

Cement,  Rosendale  . 

1,620 

3,240 

4,860 

6,480 

8,100 

2.47 

6.2 

Cement,  Portland  . 

2,100 

4,200 

6,300 

8,400 

10,500 

1.90 

4.7 

Charcoal,  hardwood  .... 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

2,500 

8.0 

20.0 

Charcoal,  pine  . 

486 

992 

1,458 

1,984 

2,430 

8.23 

20.6 

Clay  . 

3,200 

6,400 

9,600 

12,800 

16,000 

1.25 

3.1 

Coal,  lump  . 

1,875 

3,750 

5,625 

7,500 

9,375 

2.13 

5.3 

Coal,  broken  . 

1,782 

3,564 

5,346 

7,128 

8,910 

2.24 

5.6 

Coal,  egg  . 

1,753 

3,506 

5,259 

7,012 

8,765 

2.28 

5.7 

Coal,  stove  . 

1,736 

3,472 

5,208 

6,944 

8,180 

2.3 

5.7 

Coal,  chestnut  . 

1,693 

3,386 

5,079 

6,722 

8,465 

2.4 

5.9 

Coal,  pea  . 

1,646 

3,392 

4,938 

6,584 

8,230 

2.43 

6.1 

Coal,  bituminous  . 

1,500 

3,000 

4,500 

6,000 

7,500 

2.66 

6.7 

Coal,  Cumberland  . 

1,450 

2,900 

4,350 

5,800 

7,250 

2.76 

6.90 

Coal,  Cannel  . 

1,360 

2,720 

4,080 

5,440 

6,800 

2.94 

7.35 

Coke  . 

860 

1,720 

2,580 

3,440 

4,300 

4.65 

11.63 

Earth,  in  bank . 

3,000 

6,000 

9,000 

12,000 

15,000 

1.33 

3.33 

Earth,  dry  . 

2,150 

4,300 

6,450 

8,600 

10,750 

1.86 

4,65 

Earth,  loose  . 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

2.0 

5.0 

Gravel,  in  bank . 

3,000 

6,000 

9,000 

12,000 

15,000 

1.33 

333 

Gravel,  dry  . 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

2.0 

5.0 

Gypsum  . 

3,800 

7,600 

11,400 

15,200 

19,000 

1.05 

3.63 

Lime,  quick,  bulk . 

1,400 

2,800 

4,200 

5,600 

7,000 

2.86 

7.14 

Mortar  . 

2,400 

4,800 

7,200 

9,600 

12,000 

1.67 

4.16 

Mud,  soft,  flowing . 

2,900 

5,800 

8,700 

11,600 

14,500 

1.41 

3.53 

Pitch  . 

1,950 

3,900 

5,850 

7,800 

9,750 

3.05 

5.13 

Plaster  of  Paris . 

2,100 

4,200 

6,300 

8,400 

10,500 

1.90 

4.76 

Quartz,  broken  . 

2,700 

5,400 

8,100 

10,800 

13,500 

1.48 

3.70 

Sand,  dry  . 

3,160 

4,320 

6,480 

8,640 

10,800 

1.85 

4.63 

Sand,  wet  . 

3,200 

6,400 

9.600 

12,800 

16,000 

1.25 

3.12 

Tile  . 

3,000 

6,000 

9,000 

12,000 

16,000 

1.33 

3.33 

Trap  Rock  . . 

4,600 

9,200 

13,800 

18,400 

23,000 

0.87 

2.17 

CAROLINA,  CLINCH  FIELD  &  OHIO  RY.  TONNAGE 


During  the  year  1920  and  five  years  previous,  shipments  of  coal  over  the 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.,  by  months,  were : 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920 

lanuary  . 

, ...  154,624 

181,189 

269,181 

212,211 

328,107 

390,957 

February  .... 

. . . .  132,616 

198,735 

212,375 

269,472 

272,558 

298,106 

March  . 

. . . .  134,652 

224,386 

236,303 

239,709 

258,225 

339,469 

April  . 

....  141,594 

185,292 

230,407 

213,103 

243,040 

334,681 

May  . 

. . .  .  143,502 

186,332 

237,403 

224,765 

365,597 

310,006 

lune  . 

. . . .  135,396 

182,064 

235,208 

236,207 

324,405 

335,750 

July  . 

. ...  147,154 

136,118 

191,824 

239,986 

348,919 

358,543 

August  . 

. . . .  165,264 

153,053 

247,392 

219,936 

326,959 

376,615 

September  . . . 

. . ,  .  164,398 

189,533 

220,906 

282,325 

371,680 

379,507 

October  . 

. . . .  173,343 

224,216 

226,036 

279,441 

300,629 

443,403 

November  .... 

. ...  178,191 

222,263 

208,719 

251,581 

367,404 

374,375 

December  .... 

. . . .  167,270 

238,461 

195,735 

278,133 

369,979 

321,045 

Total . 

. . .  1,838,004 

2,322,642 

2,721,487 

2,946,869 

3,877,502 

4,262,457 

Tonnage  carried  during  1920  increased  384,955  tons,  or  9.9  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 


POPULATION  CONGESTED  IN  ANTHRACITE  CONSUMING 

STATES 

When  the  pressure  of  demand  for  anthracite  became  pronounced  in  1917  and 
l9l8  various  statements  were  made  with  reference  to  increased  population  in  the 
Northwestern  section  of  our  country  being  responsible  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  demand.  In  fact,  it  was  asserted  on  the  authority  of  the  office  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the  selective  draft  law  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  population  of  nearly  5,000,000  in  the  states  of  the 
Northeast  where  large  war  industries  were  located  as  compared  with  the  figures 
of  1910. 

A  more  substantial  basis  is  given  to  the  assertions  made  by  the  census  figures 
of  1920  which  give  the  actualities  of  this  record.  And,  while  the  number  is  nearer 
four  million  than  five  it  will  be  seen  that  the  states  of  the  Northeastern  section 
where  anthracite  is  particularly  the  domestic  fuel,  have  grown  much  in  the  last 
ten  years  and  as  is  well  known  the  increase  in  population  is  largely  centered  in 
the  industrial  cities  and  towns,  the  agricultural  districts  and  smaller  communities 
remaining  practically  at  a  standstill  if  indeed  they  have  not  decreased  in  population. 


1910. 

1920. 

1910. 

1920. 

Connecticut  . 

1,114,756 

1,380,385 

New  Jersey . 

..  2,537,167 

3,155,374 

Delaware  . 

202,322 

223,003 

New  York . 

. .  9,113,614 

10,384,144 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

331,069 

437,571 

Pennsylvania  . . . , 

..  7,665,111 

8,720,159 

Maine  . 

742,371 

767,996 

Rhode  Island . 

.  •  595,986 

604,379 

Maryland  . 

1,295,346 

1,449,610 

Vermont  . 

. .  355,956 

352,421 

Massachusetts  . . . 

3,693,310 

3,851,615 

Totals  . 

..28,977,580 

31,771,740 

New  Hampshire.. 

430,572 

443,083 

Total  increase. 

3,694,160 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RR.  SHIPMENTS 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  RR.,  for  revenue 
and  company  use,  during  1919  and  1920  were : 


Month. 

z - Re 

1919. 

venue - > 

1920. 

( - Companv - ^ 

1919.  1920. 

, - To 

1919. 

tal - > 

1920. 

January  . 

. . .  1,963,899 

2,519,966 

168,026 

210,116 

2,131,925 

2,730,082 

February  . . . . 

. . .  1,324,830 

2,016,242 

116,178 

189,252 

1,441,008 

2,205,494 

March . 

. . .  1,573,291 

2,304,413 

157,302 

199,191 

1,730,593 

2,503,604 

April  . 

. . .  1,742,823 

2,149,408 

140,357 

187,086 

1,883,180 

2,336,494 

May  . 

, . .  2,193,779 

2,018,286 

157,340 

175,920 

2,351,119 

2,194,206 

June  . 

. . .  2,468,837 

2,056,269 

152,567 

215,157 

2,621,404 

2,271,426 

July . 

. . .  2,662,928 

2,464,637 

168,344 

203,596 

2,831,272 

2,668,233 

August  . 

. . .  1,929,536 

2,662,526 

163,617 

194,759 

2,093,153 

2,857,285 

September  . . 

...  2,518,451 

2,820,598 

184,107 

175,829 

2,702,558 

2,996,427 

October  . 

, . .  2,548,180 

2,747,895 

194,859 

177,506 

2,743,039 

2,925,401 

November  ... 

. ..  1,626,914 

2,433,628 

174,966 

212,633 

1,801,880 

2,646,261 

December  .. . 

. ..  2,254,175 

2,431,747 

188,209 

204,098 

2,442,384 

2,635,845 

Total . 

, . .  24,807,649  28,625,615 

1,965,872 

2,345,143 

26,735,521 

30.970.758 

NOVA  SCOTIA  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


1911  . 

.  332,301 

1915  . 

.  532,684^4 

1919  .  75,813 

1912  . 

.  412,531 

1916  . 

.  455,154 ft 

1920  .  27,439 

1913  . 

.  468,000 

19l7  . 

.  342,100)4 

Fiscal  years  ended  Sep- 

1914  . 

.  300,661 ft 

1918  . 

.  269,080 

tember  30.  , 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

We  are  now  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  readjustment  in  the  bituminous 
trade  that  has  been  so  drastic  in  character. 
While  other  lines  have  had  something  like  a 
year  or  more  of  readjustment,  it  was  soon 
after  Election  Day  that  the  coal  market  felt 
the  effect  of  changing  conditions.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  after  the  transitory  enthusiasm 
evoked  by  the  election  had  passed  by,  Wall 
Street  had  somewhat  of  a  sinking  spell,  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  decreased  tonnage  movement  and 
poor  financial  results  which  the  railroads 
showed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Six  months  is  rather  an  extended  period  in 
business  calculation,  and  of  course  we  have 
made  some  progress  along  the  right  road  in 
that  length  of  time,  but  not  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  larger 
factors  in  the  business  world  have  not  the  full 
degree  of  confidence  that  is  so  essential  to 
satisfactory,  active  business  conditions.  We 
have  a  much  more  satisfactory  administration 
at  the  present  time  and  that  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Secretary  Hoover,  in  particular, 
we  hear  well  spoken  of ;  but  there  remains  a 
spirit  of  doubt  as  to  how  the  public  will  view 
various  moves  that  might  be  made  for  business 
advancement. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  degree  of  so¬ 
cialistic  thought  exists  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time  that  was  unknown  even  a  few 
years  ago,  and  finds  expression  directly  or 
through  the  representatives  of  the  public. 
There  is,  therefore,  considerable  hesitancy 
with  respect  to  entering  upon  new  enterprises. 
One  exponent  of  the  prevalent  economic  idea 
is  the  excess  profits  tax  and  the  graduated  in¬ 
come  tax  with  its  ^onerous  surtaxes.  In  the 
face  of  these,  many  large  interests  hesitate 
about  taking  on  the  risk  of  new  ventures,  for 
if  one  loses  the  loss  is  total,  while  if  a  gain  is 
secured  it  has  to  be  shared  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  large  measure. 

The  business  organizations  of  the  country 
must  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  taxa¬ 
tion,  for  such  questions  as  whether  demurrage 
is  one  dollar  or  two  dollars  a  day  rank  small 
indeed  against  a  proposition  to  take  30  per 
cent  or  30  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  of  a 
company.  In  the  midst  of  war-time  enthusi¬ 
asm,  patriotic  impulse  prompted  one  to  view 
in  cheerful  mood  the  burden  of  taxation 
drawn  from  ample  profits,  but  under  present- 
day  conditions  the  situation  is  different. 

Another  feature  in  holding  back  our  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  slowness  with  which  liquidation  of 


labor  is  accomplished.  The  leaders  in  some 
lines  appear  to  think  that  an  entirely  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  economic  laws  prevails  and  that  the 
ancient  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  some¬ 
how  or  other  been  repealed.  They  seem  to  be 
satisfied  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  half-time  or 
less  at  a  certain  figure  rather  than  full  time  at 
a  somewhat  lower  rate.  In  some  industries 
the  proposition  is  not  so  clearly  defined  as  it  is 
in  the  coal  trade,  but  miners  know  very  well 
how  it  works  out  and  in  non-union  fields  or 
those  not  well  organized  there  has  already 
been  considerable  progress  made  in  the  read¬ 
justment  of  wages,  to  the  material  advantage 
of  those  most  concerned. 

Bituminous  production  continues  on  the  up¬ 
grade  and  output  is  now  back  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  1920  maximum,  compared  with 
only  one-half  thereof  two  months  ago.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  is  due,  as  we  maintained  all 
along,  to  the  fact  that  production  was  less  than 
consumption  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  for  the  use  of  coal  has  not  increased 
materially,  especially  as  milder  weather  now 
prevails.  And  yet  there  is  a  better  demand  for 
it.  This  is  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by 
heavier  exports  and  by  the  opening  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  lake  shipments,  but  more  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  industrial  plants  which  had  been  run¬ 
ning  on  stock  coal  having  finally  cleaned  up 
their  piles  and  being  obliged  to  re-enter  the 
market. 

It  is  probable  that  further  improvement 
would  take  place  because  of  large  railroad 
purchases,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  railroads  at  present 
is  such  that  they  have  to  pursue  a  very  cau¬ 
tious  policy  in  regard  to  their  purchases,  and 
even  in  regard  to  commitments  and  obliga¬ 
tions  involving  future  expense.  The  increase  in 
production  is  not  accompanied  by  any  general 
improvement  in  prices,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  is  being  sold  below  cost  while  only  a 
small  proportion  is  bringing  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  to  the  producer.  But  every  hundred 
thousand  tons  added  to  the  weekly  output' 
brings  nearer  to  hand  the  day  when  car  short¬ 
age  will  begin  to  be  felt,  and  that  will  be  the 
signal  for  a  better  price  condition. 

It  must  be  evident  in  reviewing  the  trade 
situation  from  a  tonnage  standpoint  that  out- 
predictions  as  to  improvement  were  well 
founded.  In  the  midst  of  very  pessimistic  re¬ 
ports  from  all  quarters  we  adhered  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  early  part  of  April  would  mark 
the  low  point,  and  despite  the  fact’  that  de¬ 
mand  was  very  moderate  when  that  statement 


was  first  entered  on  record,  tonnage  move¬ 
ment  has  increased  and  the  output  will  soon 
be  as  large  as  in  1920  at  a  corresponding  date. 

1  he  British  strike  is  having  more  effect  on 
our  seaboard  trade,  as  the  shipments  from 
Hampton  Roads  clearly  indicate.  Another 
conference  scheduled  for  an  early  date  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  successful  negotiations 
for  the  termination  of  the  strike  which,  hav- 
ing  begun  April  1st,  has  now  been  under  way 
for  practically  two  months.  Even  assuming  a 
resumption  of  mining  as  soon  as  early  next 
month,  experience  shows  that  the  production 
of  coal  proceeds  slowly  after  so  long  a  period 
of  suspension.  Great  Britain  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  export  much  coal  immediately  and 
some  of  our  trade  with  other  foreign  countries 
will  be  retained  for  a  time  at  any  rate. 

In  fact,  there  are  manywho  state  that  with 
inci  eased  costs  prevailing  in  Wales,  even  with 
the  advantage  enjoyed  in  the  control  of  vessel 
tonnage  by  British  interests,  and  giving  full 
credit  to  the  great  British  import  trade  com¬ 
ing  from  countries  which  need  coal  in  return, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  steady  growth  in  our 
foreign  shipments.  We  have  pointed  out  here¬ 
tofore  that  the  British  coal  output  has  not 
made  any  progress  for  years.  In  1920  it  was 
far  less  than  in  1913,  and  with  increase  of 
home  demand  there  is  less  incentive  to  cater 
to  the  requirements  of  foreign  consumers  in 
an  aggressive  maner.  In  1902  the  tonnage 
was  227, 000,000  gross  tons,  in  1920  229,000,- 
000.  In  that  period  U.  S.  bituminous  grew 
from  260,000,000  net  tons  to  556,000.000. 

Turning  to  anthracite,  we  find  that 
while  the  demand  for  egg  and  stove  con¬ 
tinues  unabated,  when  one  turns  to  the  other 
sizes  there  is  a  more  varied  report  obtained. 
Most  producers  state  that  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  chestnut,  though  this  is  not  uni¬ 
versal,  and  as  one  descends  the  scale  of  sizes 
it  is  found  that  the  difficulty  of  moving  the 
goods  increases  as  the  size  of  coal  diminishes. 
However,  this  has  not  had  the  effect  of  slow¬ 
ing  down  operations,  which  continue  to  be 
well  up  towards  the  full  capacity  mark,  as 
they  must  be  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country. 

More  than  a  few  of  the  smaller  individuals 
are  obliged  to  make  sacrifice  sales  in  order  to 
dispose  of  their  steam  sizes.  But  there  is 
confidence  in  such  quarters  that  there  will  be 
such  an  increase  of  demand  in  the  fall  season 
as  to  make  quite  feasible  the  recovery  of  loss 
that  is  now  involved.  There  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  respect  to  the  steam  sizes  were 
industrial  activity  to  revive  to  even  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree. 

Wholesale  interests  hereabouts  find  that 
there  is  some  slowing  down  of  demand  re¬ 
ported  by  retail  dealers.  There  has  been  a 
strong  effort  made  by  the  latter  to  stimulate 
early  purchases  but  doubtless  the  financial  sit¬ 
uation  and  adverse  public  sentiment  on  the 
coal  question  are  deterrent  factors.  A  lull 
often  occurs  in  the  early  summer  but  very  like¬ 
ly  shipments  to  the  Northwest,  Canada  and 
the  larger  New  England  plants  will  keep  ton¬ 
nage  moving  in  sufficient  volume.  Certainly 
all  should  bear  in  mind  the  need  of  getting 
coal  forward  early,  to  avoid  the  fall  rush. 

Some  interests  have  tonnage  sold  under 
contract  which  cannot  be  delivered  now  be¬ 
cause  of  consumers’  storage  places  being  filled 
and  drafts  upon  them  being  very  moderate  in 
extent.  In  more  than  a  few  cases  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  making  sales,  but  of  making  de¬ 
liveries  on  coal  already  sold.  Let  there  be 
more  demand  for  the  steam  sizes  and  nearly 
all  anthracite  difficulties  are  eliminated. 
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Stove  and  Egg  the  Only  Anthracite  Sizes  in  Brisk  Demand  and  They  Are  Slowing  Down — 
High  Grade  Bituminous  Moving  a  Little  Better  at  Unchanged  Prices. 


A  gradual  but  perceptible  easing  up  is 
taking  place  in  the  anthracite  trade.  It  has 
not  affected  production  so  far  and  is  not  likely 
to  right  away,  but  orders  are  coming  into 
retail  offices  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  this  is  being  felt  to  some 
extent  in  the  wholesale  market.  Stove  and 
egg  are  still  in  short  supply,  yet  the  demand  is 
losing  its  snap  even  in  the  case  of  those  sizes. 

At  the  same  time,  chestnut  and  pea  are  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult  to  move.  Until  recently 
dealers  did  not  object  very  strongly  when 
called  upon  to  take  an  equal  proportion  of 
nut  along  with  the  larger  sizes,  and  many  of 
them  would  also  take  pea  as  well.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  limitations  of  storage  space,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  financial  considerations,  are  making  it 
necessary  for  a  lot  of  retailers  to  go  slow  about 
acepting  further  shipments  of  coal  for  which 
they  have  no  immediate  outlet. 

This  growing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
two  smaller  domestic  sizes  is  making  it  im¬ 
practicable  for  the  independent  operators  to 
increase  the  premium  on  stove  and  egg, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  dealers  willing  to 
pay  $8.50  to  obtain  those  sizes  in  straight  lots. 
The  policy  of  the  independents,  however,  is 
to  make  a  somewhat  lower  price  on  egg  and 
stove,  with  the  proviso  that  buyers  must  take 
a  quantity  of  chestnut  at  the  same  price.  The 
exact  quotation  depends  on  how  much  of  the 
latter  size  each  buyer  will  consent  to  take. 

The  bulk  of  the  independent  tonnage  is 
being  sold  within  the  range  of  $8.10  to  $8.35, 
and  it  seems  to  be  becoming  harder  to  get  the 
top  price.  This  is  because  retail  dealers  in 
many  cases  have  got  their  spring  orders  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  new  business  is  not  being 
booked  in  any  great  voiume.  There  is  less 
incentive,  therefore,  to  pay  premiums  for 
prompt  shipment.  Many  of  the  city  dealers,  in 
fact,  who  were  formerly  buying  individual 
tonnage  at  a  premium  are  now  relying  entirely 
upon  the  companies. 

Nothing  more  than  the  usual  10-cent 
monthly  advance  is  expected  on  June  1,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  companies 
made  larger  increases  on  May  1. 

The  steam  sizes  are  sluggish  and  weak. 
Much  tonnage  is  being-  stocked  by  the  com¬ 
panies,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  independents. 
Those  of  the  small  operators  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  their  full  output  of  steam  coal  are  glad 
to  get  orders  at  from  25  to  50  cents  below  the 
circular.  Prices  on  ordinary  grades  of  inde¬ 
pendent  steam  sizes  are  about  as  follows:  No. 
1  buckwheat,  $3-$3.25 ;  rice,  $2-$2.25 ;  barley, 
$1 . 10-$1 .35. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

That  the  bituminous  trade  is  beaded  in  the 
right  direction  is  shown  conclusively  by  the 
production  figures,  but  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  lost  ground  to  be  recovered  before  the 
volume  of  business  is  back  to  normal.  Then, 
too,  prices  must  advance  materially  before  they 
are  on  a  profitable  basis,  at  least  as  regards 
much  of  the  tonnage  that  is  being  sold  in  the 
open  market. 

It  is  evident  that  producers  of  the  better 
grade  coals  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
such  improvement  as  has  taken  place.  The 
average  industrial  consumer  is  manifesting  a 
willingness  to  pay  around  $2.75  or  more  for 
good  coal  in  preference  to  accepting  an  in¬ 


ferior  grade  at  a  lower  price.  This  tendency 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  low-ash  coals  is 
more  marked  than  was  the  case  when  freight 
rates  were  lower. 

With  tariffs  on  their  present  basis,  a  small 
saving  on  the  mine  price  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  payment  of  freight  on  waste  material, 
this  being  particularly  true  as  regards  con¬ 
sumers  located  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  mining  regions.  The  result  is  that  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Pool  10  and  better,  among  the  low 
volatiles,  and  of  Pools  31  and  61  among  the 
gas  coals,  are  getting  the  bulk  of  the  business 
coming  into  the  market,  with  the  exception  of 
railroad  contracts. 

Several  of  the  Eastern  roads  are  reported 
to  have  placed  good-sized  contracts  during  the 
present  month,  at  prices  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $2.25  to  $2.75.  A  Pittsburgh  report  tells 
of  one  of  the  anthracite  carriers  having  con¬ 
tracted  for  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  No.  8 
coal  in  Eastern  Ohio  at  or  about  $2.25,  this 
being  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  road 
in  question  having  gone  so  far  from  home  for 
a  substantial  part  of  its  fuel  supply. 

While  quite  a  number  of  public  utilities  and 
a  few  large  industries  have  contracted  for  all 
or  a  part  of  their  probable  requirements  for 
the  coming  year,  the  average  manufacturer  is 
still  obdurate  when  asked  to  pay  $3.50  or 
$3.75  on  contract  for  coal  he  can  buy  in  the 
open  market  for  75  cents  or  a  dollar  less. 

There  has  been  no  general  advance  in  prices 
even  on  the  higher  grades  of  low  volatile  coal, 
for  while  producers  of  Pool  9  and  better  are 
doing  more  business  than  a  few  weeks  past, 
they  are  still  operating  on  a  part-time  schedule 
for  the  most  part,  and  are  anxious  for  further 
orders.  The  competition  between  them  for 
business,  which  is  partly  based  on  the  desire 
to  maintain  their  car  ratings,  will  serve  to 
keep  prices  at  about  their  present  levels  as 
long  as  there  is  any  surplus  mine  capacity  or 
until  car  shortage  appears. 

Prices  in  the  region  range  about  $3.25-$3.50 
f.o.b.  mines  for  Pool  1 $2.85-$3.25  for  Pool 
71 ;  $2.65-$2.85  for  Pool  9;  $2.40  to  $2.70  for 
Pool  10;  $2-$2.25  for  Pool  11;  $1.75-$2  for 
Pool  34;  $2-$2.15  for  Pools  54  and  64;  $2.50 
to  $3  for  Pools  31  and  61. 

Tidewater  prices  remain  very  weak  and  un¬ 
settled,  Pools  9  and  71  bringing  from  $5.90  to 
$6.10  f.  o.  b.  piers:  Pool  10  from  $5.65  to 
$5.85,  and  Pool  11  from  $5.15  to  $5.40.  Spot 
demand  is  very  quiet  locally,  what  activity 
there  is  being  on  the  line. 


Coal  Trade  Golf  Tournament. 

The  eighth  annual  spring  tournament  of  the  New 
York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  was  held  at  the 
Shawnee  Country  Club,  Delaware  Water  Gap.,  Pa., 
last  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Weather  conditions  were 
ideal  and  the  attendance  large,  fully  35  members  and 
guests  participating  in  the  several  events. 

Daniel  Anthony  won  the  qualifying  round,  while 
Thomas  C.  Fowler  was  winner  of  the  Mickles  cup. 

In  the  first  eight,  Herman  Mettlach  was  the  winner 
and  Charles  A.  Owen  the  runner  up. 

R.  F.  Baer  was  winner  of  the  second  eight,  with 
Ralph  Perry,  runner  up. 

Roy  Porter  carried  off  the  visitor’s  prize. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  enjoyed  Saturday  night  at 
the  Buckwood  Inn.  It  was  presided  over  by  Col. 
Baker,  president  of  the  association. 


Demand  for  Anthracite  Continues  Brisk — 
Buying  Urged  in  Soft  Coal  Trades. 

Local  retailers  have  been  kept  going  at  a  lively 
pace  all  week,  with  no  signs  of  a  let-up  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal.  Considering  local  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  really  short  of  remarkable  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  has  been  absorbing  fuel  since  the 
beginning  of  April.  No  doubt  much  of  the  demand 
is  due  to  the  active  campaign  all  dealers  have  been 
waging  in  their  effort  to  get  orders,  as  they  all  realize 
the  trouble  that  will  be  in  store  for  every  one  should 
buying  be  delayed  until  fall. 

Much  of  the  dealers’  efforts  have  been  devoted 
letely  to  getting  shipments,  especially  of  stove  and 
egg  coal.  Generally  when  urging  the  shipper  for 
more  of  these  hard-to-get  sizes  they  are  confronted 
by  the  old  statement  of  having  received  their  allot¬ 
ment  to  date.  Of  course  this  satisfies  no  one  and 
the  pressure  on  the  shipper  continues  unabated. 

Stove  remains  the  most  wanted  size  and  some  deal¬ 
ers  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  almost 
begging  for  simply  a  small  car  of  this  size  to  help 
them  out  on  some  very  particular  business.  If  it 
were  really  possible  it  is  believed  the  producers  would 
gladly  apportion  the  tonnage  of  this  size  by  using  the 
old-time  wooden  cars  of  25  tons  capacity,  for  with 
them  a  car  is  a  car,  and  in  that  way  they  could  make 
the  production  go  just  that  much  farther.  However, 
little  of  this  equipment  remains  in  the  railroad  service, 
most  of  it  having  been  abandoned  during  war  times. 

In  demand,  egg  clings  closely  to  the  heels  of  stove, 
but  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  take  a  particularly 
heavy  tonnage  to  ease  off  this  demand.  Of  course 
chestnut  is  also  a  much  wanted  size,  although  the  call 
for  it  does  not  begin  to  approach  the  degree  of  the 
other  large  sizes.  Pea,  while  not  in  the  same  active 
demand  as  the  other  sizes,  still  finds  a  ready  wel¬ 
come  and  there  is  more  than  one  dealer  who  at 
times  is  actually  short  of  even  this  size. 

No  Improvement  in  Shipments. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  shipments  have  in  any  way 
improved  to  the  local  yards  this  week,  and  much 
conjecture  is  heard  as  to  where  the  coal  is  going,  as 
every  one  knows  that  the  mines  have  been  working 
to  full  capacity  all  spring.  One  report  is  that  west¬ 
ern  territory  is  receiving  a  heavier  proportion  than 
is  even  usual  at  this  time,  both  via  rail  and  lake.  So 
far  as  New  England  is  concerned,  the  tonnage  going 
over  the  piers  is  really  light  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago. 

Once  again  the  trade  is  confronted  with  a  half- 
baked  newspaper  expose  of  mining  conditions.  This 
writer  set  out  to  determine  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  the  consumer  to  lay  in  coal  this  summer  or  not, 
a  local  paper  giving  first  page  display  to  the  so-called 
investigation  of  conditions.  The  writer  displays  his 
lack  of  a  real  knowledge  of  conditions  right  at  the 
start  by  assuming  and  stating  that  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite,  declaring  that  a  “buyers’  strike” 
is  in  effect.  It  would  only  have  been  necessary  for 
him  to  have  called  on  less  than  half  a  dozen  retailers 
to  learn  that  the  consumer  is  buying  so  strongly 
that  the  dealers  are  sore  beset  to  get  enough  coal  to 
meet  the  demand.  He  really  becomes  almost  humor¬ 
ous  when  it  is  stated  that  there  is  collusion  among 
the  producers  in  fixing  prices.  The  true  facts,  as 
every  coal  man  knows,  is  that  there  has  never  been 
a  greater  diversity  of  mine  prices  than  at  the  present 
time,  even  company  prices  being  at  times  as  much 
as  50  cents  a  ton  apart. 

At  this  time  it  looks  as  though  something  might 
happen  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  new  State  tax 
on  July  1  and  it  would  be  no  surprise  should  some 
action  be  taken  that  will  prevent  the  addition  of  this 
to  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines.  Even  without  this, 
however,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  an  increase 
in  prices  will  become  effective  on  June  1,  probably 
10  cents  a  ton  on  egg,  stove  and  nut. 

Steam  Coals  Troublesome. 

The  steam  coals  are  still  troublesome  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers  and  even  though  a  fair  tonnage  of  buckweat 
is  being  sold,  there  is  not  a  company  that  does  not 
have  plenty  of  this  size  for  sale,  and  most  of  them 
are  storing  a  goodly  tonnage  of  it,  along  with  rice 
and  barley.  It  is  also  believed  that  all  producers  are 
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storing  a  great  deal  of  these  sizes  right  at  the  mines, 
as  the  guess  is  that  they  will  want  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  on  hand  at  those  points  in  the  event  of  any¬ 
thing  unusual  happening  next  April  when  the  miners’ 
wage  scale  again  comes  up  for  discussion. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  all  interests  are  using 
strong  efforts  to  get  the  consumer  to  take  coal  at 
this  time  when  conditions  are  all  favorable  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  delivery.  Here  and  there  a  buyer  is  dis¬ 
covered  who  seems  to  be  laying  aside  coal  as  in 
other  years,  and  it  is  felt  that  as  summer  approaches 
a  stronger  tendency  in  this  direction  will  spring  up. 
This  is  shown  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  call  for 
shipments  on  contracts  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
most  of  the  shipments  of  this  kind  are  going  into 
stock,  with  the  consumer  taking  advantage  of  the 
market  for  current  production. 

There  is  much  interest  to  learn  the  disposition  of 
railroad  buyers  as  to  taking  fuel  at  this  time.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  roads  are  after  fuel,  even 
though  it  be  quietly,  and  the  impression  prevails  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  negotiate  particularly  low- 
priced  agreements  at  this  time.  Reports  are  extant 
that  some  business  of  this  kind  has  been  closed  even 
as  low  as  $2  at  mines. 

There  has  been  little  fluctuation  in  spot  prices  this 
week  and  $3.25  to  $3.50  still  covers  Pool  1,  with  $2.75 
to  $3  quoted  on  Pool  9,  and  $2.45  to  $2.75  on  Pool 
10.  Smithing  coal  continues  to  be  quoted  at  $3.50  to 
$4.  Westmoreland  34  gas  coal  is  offered  at  $3,  with 
slack  of  the  same  grade  $2. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION 


Depletion  of  Industrial  Stocks  Continues — 
Anthracite  Receipts  Decrease. 

Although  bituminous  production  continued  to  in- 
i|  crease,  though  yet  low  as  compared  with  the  past 
four  years,  the  shipments  to  New  England  did  not 
reflect  this  increase  and  the  industrial  interests  con¬ 
tinued  to  ‘deplete  their  stocks  in  place  of  building  up 
jl  a  supply  for  the  future. 

The  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration  report  for 
May  17,  shows  the  April  shipments  to  New  England 
points  declined  19  per  cent  from  March  to  April  and 
only  recovered  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  from  May 
1st  to  date. 

The  daily  cars  of  bituminous  coal  passing  the  New 
England  gateways  from  May  1st  to  17th  was  249 
carloads  less  than  the  monthly  average  for  the  coal 
j  year  1920-21  and  the  tidewater  receipts  for  April 
(  were  7,000  net  tons  less  than  the  monthly  average 
for  1920-21. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  of  shipments  through 
the  gateways  for  the  week  ending  May  14th  over  the 
previous  week,  but  the  relative  amounts  .forwarded 
to  New  York  and  Great  Lakes  points  was  much 
I  larger.  All  the  fields  serving  the  Lake  points  showed 
an  increase  in  the  time  worked  and  in  the  Pittsburgh 
■  district  the  working  time  increased  27.3  per  cent  over 
l  the  previous  week. 

There  is  little  change  as  to  prices  quoted.  Con¬ 
tract  prices  are  held  firmly,  but  on  some  pools  there 
is  a  slight  shading  in  quotations-  for  spot  shipment. 

•  Pool  1  is  quoted  at  about  $3.40  for  spot  and  $4.25 
1  contract.  Spot  shipment  of  Pool  11,  $2.20;  Pool  9, 
$2.75-$3 ;  Pool  10,  $2.45-$2.65;  Pool  71,  $2.85-$3. 

That  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests  are 
watching  the  market  with  some  interest  was  demon- 
|  strated  by  the  experience  of  one  Boston  shipper  last 
week.  Several  weeks  ago  this  company  circularized 
its  trade  as  to  New  England  conditions  supply  and 
general  conditions  of  the  market.  There  were  prac¬ 
tically  no  replies  to  these  circulars.  Last  week  an- 
|  other  circular  letter,  along  much  the  same  lines  and 
without  prices,  was  sent  out  and  elicited  a  large 
proportion  of  inquiry  as  to  prices  and  shipments. 

Congestion  and  High  Prices  Anticipated. 

Unless  the  New  England  situation  is  speedily 
changed  and  stocks  are  built  up  instead  of  being  con- 
!  stantly  depleted,  even  a  slight  revival  of  business  in 
the  textile  and  manufacturing  plants  will  mean  trans- 
k  portation  congestion  and  high  prices  later. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  shows  the  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  into  New 
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England  territory  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  should 
be  at  this  time  if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  supply. 

All-rail  shipments  through  the  gateways  for  March 
were  somewhat  above  the  average  monthly  shipments 
for  1920-21,  but  the  receipts  for  April  declined 
sharply  with  only  a  slight  recovery  for  May  while 
tidewater  tonnage  to  Boston  points  also  decreased, 
the  estimate  for  May  showing  a  drop  of  53,000  net 
tons  below  the'  average  monthly  shipments  for 
1920-21. 

Shipments  by  most  of  the  companies  are  coming 
in  slowly  and  the  delay  in  filling  orders  is  throwing  a 
considerable  amount  of  tonnage  on  the  independents 
who  are  asking  a  higher  price  on  prompt  shipment. 

Retail  dealers  throughout  New  England  had,  in 
almost  all  instances,  an  unusually  large  stock  of  coal 
on  hand  the  first  of  April  and  the  demand  for  the 
distribution  of  this  coal  was  very  small  up  to  the 
middle  of  that  month.  Since  that  time  the  demand 
has  much  improved  in  almost  all  sections,  though 
there  has  been  no  overcrowding  of  orders  and  many 
have  delayed  placing  orders  in  the  anticipation  of 
lower  prices.  This  “waiting”  propensity  has  been 
somewhat  encouraged  by  misleading  items  and  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  newspapers  as  to  reduced  freight  rates, 
and  the  ever  present  failure  of  the  public  to  realize 
that  conditions  which  apply  solely  to  bituminous  coal 
are  not  equally  adaptable  to  the  domestic  anthracite 
and  have  no  bearing  on  the  anthracite  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Steam  Sizes  a  Drug. 

The  disposition  of  the  steam  sizes  is  a  serious 
problem  and,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  mines  espe¬ 
cially,  will  prevent  reopening  of  soifie  of  those  now 
closed  down  or  the  full  time  operation  of  others, 
unless  the  stock  in  storage  can  be  reduced. 

Even  pea  coal  is  a  drug  on  the  market  and  some 
of  the  retail  dealers  say  they  have  a  supply  on  hand 
which  will  last  them  for  two  years  as  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  proportion  of  pea  in  order  to  have 
their  orders  for  domestic  sizes  accepted.  Shippers 
are  offering  pea  at  from  $5.65  to  $6.10  and  some  are 
refusing  to  ship  egg,  stove  or  nut  unless  a  proportion 
of  pea  is  included  in  the  order. 

If  the  retailer  would  only  use  the  same  quality, 
and  perhaps  quantity,  of  salesmanship  used  in  obtain¬ 
ing  some  of  his  large  orders  and  educate  some  of  his 
customers  as  to  its  proper  use  by  circular  and  per¬ 
sonal  instruction,  showing  its  adaptability  and  eco¬ 
nomic  value,  he  would  be  conferring  a  real  benefit  on 
the  customer  and  be  a  benefactor  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  as  well  as  advertising  himself  as 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

Even  with  the  higher  prices  asked  by  the  inde¬ 
pendents  over  the  prices  of  the  “Companies”  many 
of  the  former  are  oversold  on  the  egg  and  stove 
sizes  and  the  month  of  May  has  seen  an  increased 
demand  for  the  nut. 

The  total  production  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1921,  is  1,912,000  tons  in  excess  of  that 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  but  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  England  for  the  same  time  are  less 
this  year  than  in  1920.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  shipments  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921, 
April  shows  the  lowest  and  March  the  highest  and 
that  the  shipments  made  in  March  were  at  the  winter 
mine  price  before  the  spring  reduction. 


Getting  Results. 

The  publication  of  the  slacker  lists  with  their  many 
errors  indicates  what  peculiar  results  are  observable 
after  any  list  of  names  has  been  reaped  and  gleaned 
and  combed  over.  No  matter  what  care  is  exercised 
in  the  several  processes,  as  one  goes  along  there  is 
an  aggregation  of  mistakes,  dead  names  and  other 
such  features  indicative  of  poor  results  at  the  end. 

In  the  canvassing  of  trade  names  we  find  that  there 
are  mostly  small  fish  left  at  the  end.  We  bear  in 
mind  the  old-time  milling  expression,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  grain  has  been  ground,  the  plant  “runs 
middlings”  only,  as  the  saying  is. 

Having  been  at  it  several  years  now,  we  feel  that 
we  have  nearly  all  the  worth-while  names  on  our 
list,  and  fortunately  good  concerns  are  starting  in  all 
the  time — in  Virginia  if  not  in  Vermont;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  if  not  in  Maryland. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  BECALMED 


No  Real  Upturn  in  Bituminous  and  Even 
Anthracite  Is  Dull. 

The  movement  of  bituminous  is  as  light  as  ever,  the 
imagined  slight  stir  in  the  demand  not  coming  to 
much.  Members  of  the  trade  still  look  for  more 
buying  after  a  little,  but  they  do  not  any  longer  ex¬ 
pect  anything  more  than  a  moderate  revival  before 
fall  and  they  are  not  so  very  confident  of  it  then. 
Likely  the  prospect  of  so  many  idle  men  to  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  Winter  will  force  some  sort  of  a 
wage  adj  ustment,  but  the  plan  even  for  it  is  not  in 
sight  yet.  Manifestly,  it  is  not  fair  that  some  work¬ 
ers  should  be  getting  big  wages  while  others  can 
find  nothing  to  do.  This  one-sided  state  of  things 
cannot  last  very  long. 

Naturally,  men  who  are  still  at  work  hesitate  over 
the  proposition  that  they  give  up  some  of  their  pay  so 
that  others  can  get  to  work.  They  know  they  will 
have  to  do  so  after  a  while,  but  it  comes  hard  to 
let  the  good  things  slip  away.  Then  there  is  the 
large  body  of  men  who  are  unable  to  find  work  more 
than  half  the  time.  They  ought  to  see  more  plainly 
than  some  do  the  real  tendency  of  the  times.  No¬ 
body  who  is  out  of  the  labor  list  hesitates  to  say 
that  the  industries  are  waiting  for  the  labor  cost 
of  things  to  come  down.  It  is  true  that  other  coun¬ 
tries,  even  including  Canada,  are  standing  still  as 
we  are.  Conditions  there  ought  to  be  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent,  yet  they  have  the  period  of  depression  quite 
as  severely  as  we  do.  It  is  a  war  legacy  and  must 
be  endured. 

Our  coal  men  are  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  way 
of  regarding  the  legislation  seeking  to  regulate  the 
trade.  As  a  rule,  the  layman  is  in  favor  of  it  and 
coal  men  are  not,  but  in  some  cases  an  exception 
is  made  in  regard  to  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  now 
pending.  He  has  shown  himself  in  favor  of  the  coal 
trade.  He  fought  the  pernicious  Calder  bill  and 
seems  to  have  studied  the  situation  intelligently.  So, 
while  coal  men  do  not  care  to  see  much  legislation 
in  connection  with  the  trade,  some  of  them  are  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  some  enactments,  if  only  to  stave  off 
something  that  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  trade. 

Much  Tonnage  Sold  at  a  Loss. 

All  reports  from  the  bituminous  mining  districts 
show  that  the  production  is  still  going  down  and 
that  the  great  part  of  the  coal  produced  is  going  at 
a  loss.  Some  mines  are  run  part  of  the  time  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  readiness  for  any  stir  that  may 
appear.  It  is  the  idea  with  some  that  the  fall  move¬ 
ment  of  cars  may  be  insufficient  to  do  all  the  needed 
business,  as  they  have  not  been  kept  in  good  repair, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  cars  enough  to  handle  the 
coal  and  then  the  prices  will  go  up.  It  is  a  sort  of 
forlorn  hope,  but  the  coal  man  is  given  to  such 
feelings,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  complain  of 
present  conditions. 

The  prices  of  bituminous  continue  weak,  but  not 
materially  changed,  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $3  for  Pittsburgh  steam 
lump,  $2.75  for  No.  8  lump,  $2.60  for  Allegheny  Val¬ 
ley  mine-run,  and  $2  for  slack.  Slack  is  scarce  on 
account  of  the  lake  embargo. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  dull  for  several  reasons. 
The  low  point  of  prices  is  pdst,  the  chestnut  users 
do  not  buy  much  till  Fall  anyhow,  but  the  notion 
that  somehow  all  prices  are  to  be  much  lower  by 
winter  all  contribute  to  holding  off.  Shippers  say 
that  the  failure  to  buy  now  is  a  great  injury  to  the 
trade  and  they  are  afraid  there  will  be  difficulty 
when  the  rush  comes,  but  the  consumer  merely  sees 
in  this  an  effort  to  make  people  buy  and  refuses  to 
respond.  He  may  be  sorry  for  his  course  some  day, 
but  then  he  will  blame  the  shipper. 

Lake  shipments  keep  up  well,  the  loadings  for 
the  week  being  108,700  tons,  of  which  47,000  tons 
cleared  for  Milwaukee,  35,600  tons  for  Duluth  and 
Superior,  17,500  tons  for  Chicago,  7,500  tons  for 
Escanaba,  and  1,100  tons  for  Racine. 

Rates  have  been  fixed  at  $1  to  Racine,  65-70  cents 
to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee-Escanaba,  and  50 
cents  to  Duluth. 
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CINCINNATI  PRICES  SAG 


Steam  Coal  Goes  to  Still  Lower  Levels  as 
Demand  Nearly  Disappears. 

Bituminous  operators  in  the  Cincinnati  market  are 
practically  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  last  week 
was  easily  the  worst  the  present  depressed  season 
has  known  here.  Not  only  were  inquiries  and 
orders  rare,  but  prices  broke  below  even  their  former 
low  depth.  Slack  went  to  a  dollar  and  mine-run 
sold,  when  it  sold  at  all,  below  the  two-dollar  mark, 
though  the  general  quotations  were  higher.  Pre¬ 
pared  coals  sold  in  some  instances  below  $3,  but 
generally  were  higher. 

On  the  other  hand,  smokeless  producers  had 
another  good  week  and  with  few  exceptions  worked 
full  time,  loaded  all  the  coal  they  mined  and  did 
not  then  meet  the  full  demand.  This  demand  came 
chiefly  from  tidewater  and  covered  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  price,  from  $3.20  to  $3.60 
for  mine-run,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  in 
view  of  the  general  inland  situation  there  was  no 
disposition  to  complain. 

Lake  Docks  Congested. 

The  hoped-for  opening  for  more  bituminous  ton¬ 
nage  at  the  lakes  has  not  materialized.  There  was 
a  liberal  movement  of  Hazard  and  Harlan  coal  to 
Toledo  last  week,  but  a  warning  word  came  on 
Monday  from  that  city  that  the  three  big  docks 
were  hopelessly  congested  and  that  further  cargoes 
were  undesirable  in  view  of  the  failure  of  boats  to 
load  what  already  was  there.  In  this  connection, 
selling  companies  began  to  hear  of  rejections  which 
were  based  on  conditions  of  convenience  rather  than 
those  of  quality.  Lake  shipments  from  the  Logan 
and  Kanawha  districts  were  more  conservative,  and, 
for  that  reason  chiefly,  more  fortunate. 

Operators  are  in  any  event  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  lake  shipments  in  any  considerable  volume  are 
unsafe  and  undesirable  until  it  is  known  that  boats 
will  load  for  trips  to  the  Northwest.  This  result 
will  not  come  about  to  any  great  extent  until  ore 
and  grain  begin  to  come  down.  It  is  already  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  estimated  as 
{-ko  wear’s  need  in  the  Northwest  will  have  to  put 
across  in  the  narrowed  space  of  a  few  months.  Pre¬ 
dictions  are  freely  made  that  this  points  to  a  runa¬ 
way  market,  since  these  requirements  will  come 
along  with  those  of  New  England  and  delayed 
domestic  shipments. 

Car  Shortage  Foreshadowed. 

It  is  said  upon  what  seems  to  be  good  authority 
that  two  of  the  leading  coal  roads  of  this  section 
are  already  using  the  full  limit  of  their  open-top 
car  supply  to  handle  the  present  very  much  reduced 
traffic.  These  are  the  C.  &  O',  and  the  L.  &  N. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  reported  to  be  borrowing  cars. 
The  N.  &  W.,  B.  &  O.  and  Virginian  are  in  better 
shape,  but  have  fewer  available  cars  by  thousands 
than  they  had  a  year  ago  since  funds  have  run  too 
low  to  warrant  a  general  policy  of  repairs.  This 
situation  means  only  one  thing  and  that  is  seriously 
impaired  traffic  in  the  later  days  of  the  peak  load, 
with  a  probability  that  prices  will  be  such  as  to  call 
for  political  interference  with  the  industry. 

Large  coal  consumers  on  the  one  hand  and  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  other  in  this  market,  each  continue 
to  shy  around  a  contract  that  the  other  would  be 
willing  to  chance.  The  buyer  counts  on  the  promised 
lowering  of  freight  rates  to  put  prices  down,  while 
producers  are  sure  that  a  score  of  prospective  con¬ 
ditions  will  put  them  up.  For  that  reason  present 
limited  transactions  are  upon  the  spot  market  very 
largely.  The  exceptions  are  short-time  contracts 
with  a  flexible  price  schedule  and  a  rate  of  ship¬ 
ment  determined  by  immediate  and  changing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Feeling  as  to  the  export  demand  is  not  so  optimistic 
here.  Nobody  can  foresee  with  any  certainty  the 
probable  length  of  the  British  strike  period,  but  no¬ 
body  expects  it  to  last  very  long — say  a  few  weeks 
more  at  the  furthest.  This  feeling  already  is  be¬ 
ginning,  so  operators  here  say,  to  shade  the  urgency 
of  demand  on  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  In  the 
meantime,  the  more  optimistic  operators  say  that 


American  producers  are  getting  a  chance  to  show 
their  wares  in  new  fields  of  large  consumption,  and 
if  they  do  this  conscientiously  they  have  a  very 
good  chance  to  stay  there. 

Steam  and  by-product  demand  for  the  week  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb  and  prices  went  to  pieces  shamefully. 
Slack  sold  in  several  instances  of  fairly  large  car¬ 
goes  at  one  dollar  and  most  of  it  went  no  higher 
than  $1.30  and  $1.40.  A  good  deal  of  splint  mine- 
run  sold  down  to  $1.75,  while  very  little  of  it  ex¬ 
cept  only  the  very  best  went  above  $2.  Domestic 
coals  were  very  slow  at  $3  and  $3.25,  while  some  of 
it  actually  sold  at  $2.75  and  $2.85. 

Domestic  coal  sales  continued  to  be  slow  in  the 
Cincinnati  market.  Tonnage  delivered  by  local 
retailers  is  far  below  that  of  last  year  at  this  time. 
Prices  have  not  changed  in  the  last  few  weeks. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 


Coal  Exports  Continue  to  Lead  Upward 
Trend  at  Port  for  Week. 

If  the  activity  in  coal  exports  at  the  port  keeps 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  May  will  be  a  record- 
breaker  for  the  coal  business  of  Hampton  Roads, 
despite  business  depression,  which  has  been  so  prev¬ 
alent  for  the  past  few  months.  At  the  present  writ¬ 
ing,  approximately  one  million  tons  of  coal  have  been 
dumped  at  the  three  piers  this  month,  with  business 
still  going  good,  and  numerous  ships  awaiting  car¬ 
goes. 

The  British  strike  is  held  largely  responsible  for 
this  revival  of  the  coal  trade,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
number  of  coal  cargoes  clearing  for  Queenstown, 
Falmouth  and  other  British  ports.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  has  been  shipped  to  Gibraltar,  for  orders, 
and  no  doubt  a  large  quantity  will  be  diverted  to 
English  bunkering  stations,  from  that  port. 

During  April  the  coal  dumpings  at  Hampton 
Roads  amounted  to  1,225,000  tons,  while  the  dumpings 
for  March  dropped  below  the  1,000,000  mark,  for 
the  first  time  since  1919.  If  the  dumpings  for  May 
continue  at  the  present  rate,  they  are  certain  to  pass 
the  1,500,000  mark  by  a  large  volume.  All  piers  are 
working  full  time,  and  vessels  awaiting  to  move 
into  berths  when  available.  Although  the  activity 
in  the  movement  of  coal  has  been  at  a  record  figure 
for  the  year,  very  little  change  has  been  noted  in 
the  prices,  the  various  pools  remaining  practically 
stationary  at  quotations  for  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Pools  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  quoted  at  $6.50,  with 
very  few  sales  being  recorded.  Pools  No.  5  and  No. 
7  have  been  quoted  as  low  as  $5.25,  although  the 
same  grades  are  quoted  today  at  $5.50  and  $5.75. 
The  market  continues  to  be  full  of  inquiries,  but  few 
actual  sales  have  been  made,  and  those  that  have 
been  made  have  been  secret,  and  have  not  gotten 
into  the  market. 

The  large  increase  in  tonnages  held  at  local  ter¬ 
minals,  has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  week. 
At  Lamberts  Point  alone  over  200,000  tons  of  coal 
is  held  awaiting  dumping.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  the  tonnages  held  at  tide  were  cut  down  con¬ 
siderably,  and  for  a  while  vessels  were  held  up 
awaiting  cargoes  to  be  shipped  from  the  mines.  But 
to  date  the  movement  of  coal  from  the  mines  has 
been  heavy,  and  a  number  of  new  mines  have  again 
started  operations  and  are  shipping  to  tidewater. 
The  fact  that  stocks  at  Hampton  Roads  are  showing 
the  most  consistent  gain,  shows  that  the  mines  are 
making  heavier  shipments  to  the  port.  Production 
has  showed  gains  since  the  middle  of  last  month,  and 
the  shipments  from  West  Virginia  mines  have  shown 
larger  gains  than  any  other  mining  districts. 

Trade  Shows  Large  Expansion  at  Roads. 

Latest  Geological  Survey  report  shows  that  exports 
.at  Hampton  Roads  increased  practically  50  per  cent 
over  March,  and  that  bunker  dumpings  expanded 
almost  as  much,  while  coastwise  shipments  to  New 
England,  and  other  points,  were  only  moderately 
larger  than  in  March. 

Hampton  Roads  dumpings  increased  during  April 
by  about  three-elevenths,  while  those  at  Philadelphia 


and  New  York  fell  off,  and  Baltimore  shows  a  gain 
of  one-eighth.  The  improvement  in  “shipping”  at 
Norfolk  has  been  more  noticeable  than  at  any  other 
port.  April  exports  were  again  smaller  than  those 
of  March,  but  the  exports  of  coal  for  April  were 
50  per  cent  above  those  of  March,  while  the  record 
of  May  will  be  higher  than  any  month  for  the  year 
to  date.  The  British  coal  strike  has  had  little  effect 
at  other  ports,  in  the  movement  of  tonnage,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  business  having  been  handled  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

For  the  week  ending  May  21,  429,713  tons  of  coal 
were  dumped  at  all  piers,  agaiilst  384,570  tons 
dumped  the  previous  week.  To  date  a  total  of 
5,864,968  tons  have  been  dumped,  as  compared  to 
8,087,026  tons  dumped  January  to  May,  1920. 

With  the  exception  of  the  heavy  coal  movement, 
other  lines  of  shipping  have  shown  very  little 
change  for  the  better.  Exports  have  fallen  off,  and 
a  number  of  lines  have  curtailed  their  regular  sail¬ 
ings,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  cargo  offerings.  The 
boom  in  the  coal  industry  has  helped  some,  but  even 
then,  it  is  the  “Old  Companies”  that  are  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  business,  other  companies  still  finding 
conditions  far  from  normal,  with  no  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  immediate  future.  Some  coal  men  at 
the  port  are  optimistic  in  their  views  for  the  quick 
revival  of  trade,  while  others  look  for  the  present 
depression  to  continue  for  months  to  come. 


NO  CHANGE  AT  TWIN  CITIES 

Complaints  of  Limited  Buying  Renewed— 
Trouble  Looked  for  Later 

The  coal  situation  shows  little  change  during  the 
week.  There  has  been  a  good  movement  of  soft  coal 
from  the  lower  lake  ports  to  the  Lake  Superior 
docks,  but  it  does  not  signify  anything  as  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  sharp  falling  off  at  once,  unless  there 
is  a  quick  development  of  return  business.  Because 
of  the  early  opening  of  navigation,  there  is  a  better 
total  of  coal  received  for  the  early  part  of  the  season 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  or  than  the  average. 
But  this  will  not  endure  for  long,  in  view  of  the 
limited  return  cargoes  available. 

So  the  complaint  over  limited  buying  is  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  It  does  not  look  promising  for 
much  activity  in  the  coal  market  for  some  weeks. 
People  are  taking  their  time,  and  are  not  bothering 
their  heads  about  prospects  for  next  Winter.  Their 
philosophy  seems  to  be  to  let  next  Winter  take  care 
of  itself — a  happy-go-lucky  view  which  is  far  from 
safe.  But  there  has  been  very  little  indication  that 
people  were  taking  hold  for  the  season  to  come. 

The  revised  freight  charges  due  to  become  effective 
July  6,  furnish  some  reason  for  not  buying  in  some 
directions.  But  the  situation  is  the  same  in  those 
localities  which  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  revised 
rates.  It  is  simply  a  form  of  buyers’  strike — though 
buyers  do  not  feel  that  they  are  really  striking  when 
they  fail  to  buy  coal  which  will  not  be  needed  till 
Fall. 

Hoping  for  Lower  Prices. 

The  hope  that  freight  charges  will  be  reduced 
when  the  lower  wage  scale  for  railroad  men  becomes 
effective,  July  1,  also  tends  to  hold  back  buying. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  likely  but  serves  as  a  hope 
at  least.  In  short,  the  net  situation  is  that  people 
are  “fed  up”  on  coal  buying  and  want  to  forget 
it  for  more  seasonable  things.  They  sense  rather 
than  feel  that  as  things  have  always  worked  out 
heretofore,  why  not  again  ?  They  do  not  believe 
the  statements  made  of  the  serious  danger  of  a  coal 
shortage  next  Fall  and  Winter. 

On  the  basis  of  the  cold  facts,  they  are  in  part 
justified  in  this  view.  It  is  undeniable  that  providing 
all  the  ifs  become  true,  there  will  be  a  difficult  sit¬ 
uation  to  furnish  all  the  coal  that  will  be  required. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  the  situation  were  so 
absolutely  assured  as  some  represent  it  to  be  of  a 
coal  shortage  and  higher  prices,  then  those  in  the 
business  are  missing  an  opportunity  to  make  a  little 
extra  money  by  contracting  for,  buying  and  storing 
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coal  for  next  Winter.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
several  years  ago,  when  the  railroads  found  them¬ 
selves  facing  a  possible  shortage  for  the  following 
Winter,  that  they  bought  and  stored  at  convenient 

a  points  quantities  of  coal,  to  guard  against  trouble. 
They  are  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  their  own 
abilities  to  move  coal  this  Fall.  But  it  is  not  made 
i.  public  that  any  of  the  railroads  of  the  Northwest 
are  storing  any  coal  along  their  rights  of  way  for 
next  Winter’s  use. 

The  trouble,  in  part  seems  to  be  that  people  in 
various  trades  have  not  gotten  over  the  habits  fos¬ 
tered  under  government  control.  Then  a  kindly  gov¬ 
ernment  for  purposes  of  equalizing  traffic,  would  urge 
and  impress  upon  consumers  that  they  must  buy 
coal  early,  would  regulate  what  might  be  charged, 
what  profits  could  be  permitted,  and  would  otherwise 
make  all  decisions.  It  did  simplify  many  things. 
But  it  also  left  the  virus  of  socialistic  government 
management  (not  always  recognized)  within  the  body 
politic.  If  we  are  to  have  opportunity  for  individual 
effort,  then  the  advocates  of  the  latter  must  estab¬ 
lish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  that  such  policy 
is  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run  than  government 
direction.  For  if  a  little  of  the  latter  is  good,  why 
not  more  of  it,  is  logical.  And  the  benefits  of 
individual  effort  cannot  be  established  by  constantly 
disclaiming  ability  to  perform  what  was  done  right 
along  in  former  times.  Conditions  are  changed,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  there  does  not 
exist  the  same  ability  that  formerly  existed. 


CHICAGO  MARKET  DULL 


Building  Trade  Lockout  Adversely  Affects 

I  Demand  for  Steam  Coal. 

Chicago  is  in  the  midst  of  a  building  trade  lockout 
and  as  a  result  there  is  little  demand  for  coal  from 
industrial  plants,  practically  every  line  of  business 
;  being  affected  by  the  general  shutdown  in  building 
activities.  Coupled  with  this  adverse  condition  is 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  prices  for  practically  every 
commodity  used  by  the  consuming  trade.  Buyers 
f|  have  seen  falling  markets  for  some  time  and  they 
are  slow  to  recognize  a  fair  price  when  offered. 

Then,  too,  high  freight  rates,  with  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  reduction,  are  tending  to  disconcert 
buyers.  Many  who  have  usually  purchased  their 
|  supplies  long  before  this  remain  out  of  the  market 
and  talk  of  price  reduction  in  bituminous,  while  others 
are  waiting  developments. 

The  demand  for  domestic  sizes  is  relatively  heavy 
in  proportion  to  the  takings  of  screenings  and  steam 
sizes.  Domestic  sizes,  therefore,  are  ruling  firm, 
with  the  steam  and  screenings  tending  to  soften. 

Industrial  Buyers  Refuse  to  Contract. 

.  Contract  buyers  show  little  signs  of  awakening  to 
the  situation,  regardless  of  persistent  hammering  of 
the  coal  men.  More  thought,  however,  is  being 
given  to  the  supply  of  open-top  railroad  equipment, 

>  and  some  have  come  to  realize  that  if  the  buying  is 
<  not  commenced  within  a  short  time,  the  rolling 
i  stock  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
when  the  turn  in  the  buying  tactics  of  the  industries 
does  come. 

Larger  buyers  especially  are  preferring  purchases 
on  the  open  markets  to  contracts,  and  no  doubt  this 
condition  will  exist  for  some  time,  at  least  until 
the  difference  is  spot  and  contract  prices  are  more 
favorable  to  the  buyers. 

No  complaint  can  be  heard  from  the  anthracite 
dealers,  and  they  report  supplies  as  moving  freely. 
Their  market  remains  firm  and  active,  and  judging 
from  the  supplies  of  this  coal  which  the  consumers 
are  taking,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  shortage. 

Lake  Receipts  Fairly  Heavy. 

The  receipts  via  lake  at  Chicago,  South  Chicago 
and  Indiana  Harbor  continue  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 

:  although  the  actual  tonnage  during  the  past  two 
weeks  to  arrive  has  been  slightly  less  than  the 
previous  two  weeks.  Members  of  the  trade  account 
for  the  temporary  falling  off  as  due  directly  to 
shipping  conditions,  rather  than  a  lack  of  demand. 

1  A  better  movement  of  lake  coal  is  again  expected 

i 

I) 


within  the  next  month.  Approximately  13,000  tons 
of  coal  arrived  at  Chicago  dfiring  the  past  week. 

Pamphlets  issued  by  the  National  Coal  Association, 
urging  prompt  buying  of  coal,  are  having  little 
effect  on  the  consumers.  The  pamphlet  points  out 
that  it  is  most  impracticable  to  store  coal  at  the 
mines,  and  should  there  be  enough  coal  stored  at  the 
mines  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  railroads 
would  have  the  available  equipment  to  deliver  in  the 
Winter  months. 

In  this  connection,  the  Union  Colliery  Co.’s  Chicago 
office  recently  put  out  a  comprehensive  discourse  on 
the  subject,  visualizing  the  importance  of  the  coal 
problem  and  the  vital  relation  between  the  industry 
and  the  railroads.  This  statement  brought  out  the 
fact  that  to  haul  all  the  farm  products,  all  lumber  and 
all  basic  metals  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
one  year,  requires  only  41  per  cent  of  the  railroad 
service  required  to  haul  coal.  This  statement  clearly 
shows  the  importance  of  coal  in  connection  with  the 
railroads,  and  with  this  in  mind  the  consumer  can 
readily  see  the  danger  of  delaying  purchases. 

Illinois  Production  Declines. 


Running  time  of  Illinois  mines  averaged  32  per 
cent  of  full  time  last  week,  showing  a  decline  in 
production  of  4  per  cent  from  the  previous  week. 
This  reduction  in  running  time  came  in  the  face  of 
improved  national  production  of  coal  for  last  week, 
as  shown  by  the  geological  survey. 

Some  Chicago  firms  have  issued  their  June  prices. 
These  show  increases  of  15  to  20  cents  per  ton 
for  some  grades,  while  others  remain  unchanged. 
The  market  situation  in  Chicago  is  now  in  such  a 
demoralized  condition  that  many  firms  are  making 
wholesale  cuts  in  prices,  while  their  published  prices 
are  remaining  steady.  This  is  especially  true  of 
screening's. 

Quotations  for  last  week,  including  freight  to 
Chicago,  stood  as  follows : 

Domestic  Mine  Run  Screenings 
Southern  Illinois. $5.50@5 .90  $5.13@5.40  $4.40@5.00 
Central  Illinois..  4.85@5.25  4.40@4.60  4.0O@4.28 

Indiana .  5.75@6.05 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45@6.50 
Ohio  (Hocking)  .  6.70 
W.  Va.  (Smkls) .  8.50 


Anthracite  prices,  f. 
as  follows : 


4.25@5.00 

5.90@6.25 

5.20 

7.25@8.00 


3.65@4.25 

5.25(5)5.35 

4.95 


b.  mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 


Egg  . $6.40@6.85  Nut  . $7.00@7.35 

Stove  .  6.60@7.10  Pea  .  5.10@5.70 


Fairmont  Still  Depressed. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  May  26.— Thus  far  the  op¬ 
erators  in  the  Fairmont  region  have  not  seen  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  for  prices.  All  are  anxiously 
awaiting  that  time,  but  thus  far  it  has  failed  to 
materialize. 

There  appears  to  be  an  abundance  of  $2  coal  around 
the  region,  although  there  are  quite  a  few  operators 
who  are  “sitting  tight”  and  will  not  stir  until  the 
prices  yield  more  than  “dead  loss,”  as  the  case  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Production  early  this  week  showed  some  signs  of 
improvement  and  went  up  to  1,129  cars  on  Monday. 

As  long  as  some  operators  insist  upon  loading  coal 
without  orders  and  piling  up  unconsigned  cars,  price 
conditions  cannot  possibly  improve. 


May  Investigate  Baltimore  Trade. 

Baltimore,  May  26. — An  investigation  by  the 
Grand  Jury  to  determine  whether  illegal  or  unjust 
methods  are  pursued  by  Baltimore  retail  coal  dealers 
to  maintain  the  present  prices  of  anthracite  is  re¬ 
quested  by  Representative  J.  Charles  Linthicum  in 
a  letter  to  States  Attorney  Robert  F.  Leach. 

He  says  it  “has  been  asserted  and  would  appear 
that  there  is  a  centralized  body,  which  not  only  fixes 
the  price  of  coal  for  each  month,  but  also  in  some 
manner  prevents  competition  by  independent  dealers 
through  an  understanding  with  coal  operators  from 
whom  the  dealer  obtains  his  supply.” 


Col.  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  vice-president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Coal  Products  Corporation,  511  Fifth 
Avenue,  died  last  Thursday. 


BRITISH  STRIKE  PARLEY 

Miners  and  Owners  Meet  in  London  in 
Another  Effort  to  End  Tie-Up. 

British  mine  owners  and  representatives  of  the 
strikers  were  invited  to  meet  in  London  yesterday 
by  Premier  Lloyd  George,  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  tie-up  which  has  paralyzed  the  coal  industry 
of  Great  Britain  since  the  1st  of  April.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  Premier’s  action  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Austen  Chamberlain  stated  that  “there  are 
still  no  signs  of  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  and  that  the  move  was  taken  on  the 
government’s  own  initiative. 

It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  Prime  Minister 
would  not  have  taken  this  step  unless  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  neither  side  would  hold  out  stiffly 
for  its  extreme  claims,  and  a  great  deal  of  reliance 
is  placed  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion  being  able 
to  prevent  the  complete  failure  of  this  conference. 

In  one  district  the  miners  are  said  to  be  starving; 
in  another  they  are  reported  to  be  doing  astonish¬ 
ingly  well  on  credit.  Some  leaders  of  the  miners 
have  declared  that  the  men  are  interested  now 
merely  in  getting  enough  wages,  while  others  are 
still  standing  out  for  a  national  pool.  The  mine 
owners  are  equally  divided  in  opinion. 

Labor  Refuses  to  Support  Miners. 

Only  two  definite  facts  have  emerged  in  the  last 
few  days. 

Six  hundred  miners  in  Shropshire  have  broken 
away  and  gone  back  to  work,  while  a  certain  amount 
of  preparatory  work  is  being  done  quietly  by  safety 
gangs  in  other  districts,  and  a  ballot  of  London 
street  car  men  on  the  question  of  a  sympathetic 
strike  resulted  in  so  large  a  majority  against  stop¬ 
page  that  the  officials  fear  to  publish  the  figures. 

The  miners  leaders  know  that  labor  in  general 
has  refused  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  them,  and 
that  even  in  extremist  Glasgow  such  strikes  as  were 
started  have  failed,  while  every  trade  union  official 
is  faced  by  heavy  fallings  off  in  membership  and 
coffers  depleted  through  the  payment  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits. 

The  effects  of  the  British  strike  are  very  apparent 
in  the  American  coal  market.  While  it  has  but  little 
effect  on  prices,  the  tonnage  moving  to  foreign 
destinations  showed  a  marked  increase  in  April  and 
a  still  further  gain  in  May.  During  the  second 
week  of  the  current  month  the  exports  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  were  larger  than  the  average  weekly  ship¬ 
ments  from  that  port  last  September,  when  the  boom 
in  the  export  trade  was  at  its  height. 

A  good  deal  of  tonnage  has  been  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom  itself,  for  the  use  of  public  utilities. 
The  resumption  of  negotiations  in  London  has  had 
the  effect  of  holding  up  further  orders  from  that 
source  until  it  is  seen  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
If  a  settlement  is  arrived  at,  shipments  to  England 
and  Ireland  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  arrange¬ 
ments  already  entered  into  have  been  carried  out, 
but  as  it  will  take  some  little  time  for  the  British 
export  trade  to  regain  its  stride,  business  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  to  this  country  for  a  while  from 
foreign  buyers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  Welsh 
coal. 


May  Investigate  Mingo  Strike. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
voted  on  Thursday  to  investigate  recent  disorders 
in  the  coal  mining  region  along  the  Kentucky-West 
Virginia  border.  A  subcommittee  probably  will  be¬ 
gin  hearings  at  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  about  June  10. 
Senator  Kenyon,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  committee 
chairman,  plans  to  take  charge  of  the  inquiry  per¬ 
sonally. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Johnson 
of  California  is  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Senate  Ex¬ 
penditures  Committee,  to  authorize  expenses  of  the 
inquiry,  and  later  must  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Kenyon  said  it  was  being  pressed  by 
Senators  Sutherland  and  Elkins  of  West  Virginia, 
by  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
by  mine  operators  and  by  non-union  men.  With 
such  unanimous  demand,  adoption  of  the  resolution 
by  the  Senate  was  regarded  as  certain  and  the 
committee’s  plans  were  drawn  up  accordingly. 
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WOULD  AVOID  SUITS  RAILROAD  MEN  MEET 


Mr.  Allen  Advises  Creditors  of  Old  Exchange 
to  Shun  Litigation. 


International  Fuel  Association  Holds  Three- 
Day  Session  in  Chicago. 


A  meeting  of  members  of  the  old  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Club  last  Tues¬ 
day  to  discuss  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  recently 
begun  against  that  organization.  It  was  called  by 
Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  views  personally  to  those  having  credits  in  the 
old  exchange.  Mr.  Allen  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  best  interests  of  the  creditor  members  would  be 
saved  by  trying  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  settlement  with 
the  debtor  members,  rather  than  attempting  to 
collect  in  the  courts.  The  subject  was  discussed  pro 
and  con  at  some  length,  but  the  meeting  did  not  go  on 
record  as  favoring  any  particular  course  of  action. 

The  points  made  by  Mr.  Allen  in  addressing  the 
gathering  were  as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  was 
a  railroad  institution  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  coal  carrying  equipment 
and  all  expenses  of  which  were  paid  by  the  carriers. 

(2)  That  settlement  with  debtors  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  so  far  as  possible  without  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  thus  obviating  the  spectacle  of  one  group  of 
coal  men  pursuing  another,  a  situation  that  will  be 
accompanied  by  much  delay  and  enormous  expense. 

(3)  That  the  present  cash  assets  of  the  Exchange, 
some  $420,000,  augmented  by  payments  by  debtors  in 
settlement  of  their  accounts,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  amicably  effect  such  settlements,  will  be  promptly 
disbursed  as  a  dividend  to  the  creditors. 

(4)  That  the  carriers,  who  so  largely  benefited 
by  the  operations  of  the  Exchange,  and  who  paid  all 
expenses  of  operating  the  same  and  who  have 
acknowledged  responsibility  for  and  willingness  to 
pay  at  least  one  of  the  debit  accounts,  amounting  to 
upward  of  $40,000,  thus  clearly  admitting  their 
liability  for  all  such  accounts,  should  then  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  to  make  good  the  deficit  and  permit 
the  creditors  to  come  out  whole  on  basis  of  the 
price  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  old 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Allen  advised  those  present  to  use  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  securing  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  who 
would  be  committed  to  the  propositions  outlined 
above. 


Col.  Noel  Marshall  Honored. 

Col.  Noel  Marshall  of  Toronto,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross,  has  been  presented  _  with  an 
illuminated  address  conveying  the  appreciation  of 
the  women  of  Canada  for  his  efficient  service  in 
that  capacity  during  the  war.  The  ceremonies  at¬ 
tending  the  presentation  were  held  in  Toronto  on 
May  19th  and  were  participated  in  by  a  distinguished 
gathering.  In  addition,  messages  were  read  from 
many  high  officials  in  Great  Britain. 

In  replying  Col.  Marshall  thanked  the  women  of 
Canada  for  their  magnificent  response  to  every  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  Red  Cross.  He  referred  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  support  of  his  confreres,  to  whom  credit  was  due 
for  the  success  of  the  Red  Cross,  he  felt. 

Col.  Marshall  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  coal  trade  and  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  on 
this  side  of  the  border  as  well  as  in  the  Dominion. 
Born  in  London,  68  years  ago,  his  parents  removed 
to  Toronto  when  he  was  four  years  of  age.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  coal  business  in  that  city  for 
about  half  a  century,  the  Standard  Fuel  Co.,  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  being  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  retail  firms  in  Canada. 


New  England  All-Rail  Movement. 
Cars  of  Anthracite  at  Various  Gateways. 


April— Daily  average... 

May  22d  . 

May — Daily  average.... 

Per  cent  increase . 

Per  cent  decrease . 


B.  &  M. 

B.&  A. 

N.  H. 

Total 

.  159 

65 

203 

427 

.  287 

94 

243 

624 

.  201 

101 

180 

482 

.  26 

55 

11 

13 

Chicago,  May  26. — The  thirteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this 
week  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

A  large  number  of  railway  and  coal  men  was  in 
attendance.  The  first  session  was  devoted  mostly  to 
President  J.  B.  Hurley’s  address,  the  report  of  Sec¬ 
retary  J.  G.  Crawford  and  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  brought  forth  many 
interesting  talks,  including  “Fuel  Conditions  on 
French  Railways,”  by  M.  de  Boysson,  of  the  Paris- 
Orleans  Ry.,  and  “The  Preparation  and  Distribution 
of  Fuel,”  delivered  by  P.  E.  Bast,  fuel  engineer  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Many  Eminent  Speakers. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  opened  with  a 
talk  on  standards  of  fuel  economy  practice  by  D.  C. 
Buell,  and  he  was  followed  by  Carl  Edward  LTdden- 
berg,  of  Sweden,  who  spoke  on  fuel  economy.  H. 
L.  Reynard  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
Eugene  McAuliffe,  president  of  the  Union  Colliery 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  also  addressed  the  meeting. 

Among  the  other  prominent  speakers  to  address 
the  convention  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thurs¬ 
day  were:  Martin  J.  Gavin,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
L.  G.  Plant  of  the  Railway  Review,  Robert  Collett  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  Mont  B.  Morrow 
of  the  Canmore  Coal  Co. 

The  association  members  and  their  visiting  friends 
attended  an  informal  dance  at  the  Sherman  House, 
Wednesday  evening,  followed  by  a  supper. 


Philadelphia  Dealers’  Expense. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  recently  published  by 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  to  illustrate  anthracite  con¬ 
ditions  from  the  retailers’  standpoint,  the  following 
details  in  regard  to  cost  and  selling  prices  were 


presented : 

Cost  of  coal  at  mine  . $  7.62 

Freight  . 2.80 

Loss  by  depreciation  in  transit  . 63 

Total  cost  delivered  at  yard  . $11.05 

Selling  price  to  householder  .  13.50 

Gross  margin  . $  2.45 

Cost  of  handling  from  car  to  householder  . . .  2.08 

Net  profit  . $  0.37 


Labor  cost  makes  up  more  than  46  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  handling— $2.08— in  the  figuring  of 
the  retailers. 

They  tabulate  that  handling  cost  as  follows : 

Labor  . $0.97 

Yard  and  stable  expense  exclusive  of  labor...  .486 

Officers’  salaries  . 05 

General  office  expense  . 10 

Selling  costs,  including  advertising  .  .15 

Insurance  . 064 

City  Taxes  . 02 

Depreciation  of  property  . 12 


Shop  expense — repairs  to  equipment,  etc . 02 

Miscellaneous  expense,  including  interest  on 
borrowed  money,  interest  on  bills  payable, 

hospital  expense,  etc . 10 

Total  . $2.08 


The  current  policy  of  deferring  dividends  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  the  investor,  as  companies  once  having 
suspended  payments  sometimes  seem  to  think  they 
have  their  stockholders  trained  to  get  along  without 
a  return.  The  situation  is  different  from  what  it 
was  in  former  days,  when  the  large  stockholders 
were  also  the  principal  officials.  When  officials  and 
even  directors  are  not  largely  interested,  the  case  is 
different.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  strange  ideas, 
too,  and  apparently  calculate  that  the  passing  of  a 
dividend  saves  money  in  the  same  manner  as  getting 
coal  for  $2  instead  of  $4  saves  money. 


ASKS  $100,000  DAMAGES 


Secretary  Allen  of  Wholesale  Association  Be¬ 
gins  Action  Against  A.  W.  Riley. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  has  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  Armin  W.  Riley, 
former  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  “flying 
squadron,”  charging  him  with  malicious  prosecution 
and  asking  $100,000  damages. 

Mr.  Allen  was  indicted  by  the  February  Grand 
Jury,  largely  as  a  result,  it  is  alleged,  of  Riley’s 
activities.  A  re-investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  April  Grand  Jury  reported 
no  true  bill. 

The  complaint  reads  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  plaintiff  resides  in  .  the  City,  County 
and  State  of  New  York. 

2.  That  between  the  1st  day  of  January  and  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1921,  the  exact  date  being 
to  this  plaintiff  unknown,  at  the  City,  County,  State 
and  Southern  District  of  New  York,  the  above 
named  defendant  falsely  and  maliciously  and  without 
any  reasonable  or  probable  cause  whatsoever  there¬ 
for,  well  knowing  the  same  to  be  wholly  false  and 
untrue,  charged  this  plaintiff  with  the  crimes  of  a 
conspiracy  to  use  the  United  States  Mails  to  defraud 
(Section  37,  Federal  C.  C.),  and  using  the  United 
States  Mails  to  defraud  (Section  215,  Federal  C. 
C.),  before  the  Grand  Jurors  of  the  United  States 
of  America  empanelled  and  inquiring  for  said 
Southern  District  of  New  York;  and  then  and  there 
in  prosecution  of  such  charges,  procured  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  this  plaintiff,  charging  him  with  having 
committed  the  crimes  aforesaid,  and  caused  the  public 
press  to  give  wide  publicity  thereto. 

3.  That  thereafter  and  on  the*  14th  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1921,  the  defendant  required  this  plaintiff  to 
appear  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  citizens,  be  arraigned  to  answer 
said  charges  contained  in  the  indictment  aforesaid, 
thereby  subjecting  this  plaintiff  to  humiliation  and 
disgrace  as  a  common  criminal.  That  this  plaintiff, 
having  plead  “not  guilty,”  to  such  indictment,  was 
restrained  of  his  liberty  and  required  to  execute  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars 
for  his  appearance  on  the  trial  of  said  indictment. 
That  thereafter  and  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1921, 
the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  to  the  said 
indictment,  and  thereby  said  prosecution  was  finally 
terminated  and  ended  in  favor  of  this  plaintiff. 

4.  That  said  prosecution  was  instigated,  procured 
and  set  on  foot  by  the  defendant  in  this  action 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  and  without  any  reason¬ 
able  or  probable  cause  whatsoever  therefor. 

5.  That  by  reason  of  such  unlawful  and  malicious 
prosecution,  this  plaintiff  was  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
was  subjected  to  great  indignity  and  humiliation  and 
pain  and  distress  of  mind  and  body,  was  held  up  to 
scorn  and  ridicule,  was  injured  in  his  character  and 
reputation,  was  made  the  subject  of  public  comment 
and  notoriety  in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere,  was 
prevented  from  attending  his  usual  business  and 
avocation,  was  subjected  to  expense  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  counsel  in  his  defense  upon  said  charges, 
was  subjected  to  expense  in  the  procurement  of  bail 
under  said  charges,  and  was  injured  in  his  good  name 
and  reputation  in  the  community  and  among  his 
business  associates,  by’reason  of  all  of  which  this 
plaintiff  has  suffered  damages  in  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ($100,000.00)  dollars. 


Hampden  County  Coal  Bids. 

Bids  for  the  furnishing  a  few  thousand  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  were  opened  recently  by  the  County 
Commissioners  for  Hampden  County,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  There  were  but  two  bidders,  and  delivery 
provided  for  about  800  tons  spot  and  balance  over 
the  year.  The  bids  were  as  follows  on  three  grades 
of  coal,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Pool  9,  $2.70- 
$3.00;  Pool  10,  $2.50-$2.60 ;  Pool  11,  $2.10-$2.40. 
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Education  vs.  Regulation  as  a  Trade  Remedy. 

Ex-Governor  Gornwell  Says  That  When  Bituminous  Consumers  Learn  to  Be  Forehanded 
They  Will  Have  No  Cause  to  Complain  of  Scarcity  and  High  Prices. 


At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  in  New  York,  former  Governor  John 
J.  Cornwell,  of  West  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  speakers.  Although  Mr.  Cornwall  had  prepared 
an  address  to  be  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  had 
sent  copies  of  it  to  the  newspapers,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  spoke  without  notes  and  touched  on  subjects 
which  were  not  dealt  with  in  his  prepared  speech. 

In  our  account  of  the  convention  we  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  what  the  ex-Goxernor  actually  said.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  copy  of  the  address  which  he  prepared  but 
did  not  deliver : 

“Is  there  any  necessity  for,  and  would  there  be 
justification  in,  the  state  or  Federal  Government 
supervising  the  coal  industry?  Those  are  the  prac¬ 
tical  questions,  I  take  it,  confronting  you  and  the 

country. 

“Of  course,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  coal 
market  is  not  more  continuous ;  that  thousands  of 
idle  coal  cars  stand  on  railway  sidings  for  many 
months  during  the  year;  that  m'mes  are  closed  and 
men  out  of  employment,  and  then,  that  everybody, 
apparently,  should  want  coal  at  the  same  time  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  a  few  months.  If,  during  these  few 
months,  the  operators  can  produce  sufficient  coal  to 
supply  the  demand,  the  railroads  are  unable  to 
handle  it. 

“In  what  I  am  saying  and  have  to  say,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  perhaps  I  am  biased;  not  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  the  coal  operator  and  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  but  my  prejudice  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  am 
an  old-fashioned  Jeffersonian  Democrat  and  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Government's  regulating  and  meddling 
in  private  business  except  of  a  strictly  public  service 
character,  and  in  that  kind  of  business  we  have  had 
too  much  regulation  and  too  many  rules  of  a  national 
character  in  recent  years. 

Statesmen  Who  Would  Repeal  Economic  Law. 

“I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  statesmen  would  spend  less  time  try¬ 
ing  to  write  statutes  to  repeal  the  laws  of  nature  that 
are  unrepealable,  and  would  spend  more  time  endeav¬ 
oring  to  correct  conditions  through  the  natural  and 
proper  channels,  the  country  would  be  immensely 
better  off. 

“For  instance,  if  there  were  a  campaign  which 
would  induce  coal  users  to  spread  their  purchases  of 
coal  over  a  larger  part  of  the  year,  inducing  them  to 
lay  in  their  supply  of  coal  for  domestic  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  before  the  approach  of  winter, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  laws  regulating  the 
distribution  of  coal  and  perhaps  none  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  price,  for  it  is  £oal  shortage  that 
makes  high  prices. 

“The  operator  cannot  dig  and  store  coal.  Many 
consumers  do  not  know  that.  The  consumer  can 

store  it. 

“Nor  can  the  railroads  acquire  or  handle  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  coal  cars  to  take  care  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country  in  two  or  three  months  of  each 
year.  They  are  without  the  funds  to  do  it,  and  if 
they  had  the  money  it  ought  not  be  put  into  coal 
equipment  to  any  such  extent  as  that,  for  the  reason 
not  only  that  it  would  be  unprofitable,  but  because 
such  a  large  number  of  cars  would  congest  the  yards, 
terminals  and  sidings  and  handicap  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  even  if  the  railroads  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
engines  to  haul  them. 

Operators  and  Railroads  Not  at  Fault. 

“I  think  it  is  admitted  that  the  operators  and 
miners  could  produce  all  the  coal  the  country  needs, 
even  with  business  running  at  high  gear,  provided  the 
production  ran  through  practically  all  the  months  of 
the  year.  I  think  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  rail¬ 
roads,  despite  the  handicaps  under  which  they  are 
laboring,  could  transport  the  coal  necessary  to  meet 
the  country’s  requirements,  if  that  transportation  cov¬ 
ered  practically  the  entire  year.  If  such  transporta¬ 
tion  were  assured  and  the  number  of  cars  were  in¬ 
adequate,  then  the  number  would  be  speedily  in¬ 
creased. 


“What  do  we  need  then  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Do 
we  need  laws  or  do  wre  need  education  to. acquaint 
the  public  with  the  facts  and  to  induce  a  more  even 
demand  for  coal  ?  I  think  it  is  the  latter,  for  no 
matter  how  many  laws  you  pass,  you  cannot,  by 
mere  legislative  enactment,  take  a  ton  of  coal  out 
of  the  earth  or  transport  a  single  car  over  the  rail¬ 
roads.  It  takes  labor  and  money  to  dig  the  coal  and 
it  takes  cars  and  engines  to  haul  it. 

"A  large  part  of  the  public  does  not  consider  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  greater  part  of  the  coal 
is  wrapped  up  in  labor  and  transportation  so  far  as 
its  cost  goes ;  that  the  price  of  soft  coal  today  at  the 
mines  is  less  than  that  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  when  the  Government  had  direct  supervision  of 
the  industry.  Nor  does  the  public  recall  that  the 
wages  and  rates  of  pay  of  those  working  in  and 
about  the  mines  were  increased  several  times,  two 
increases  alone  aggregating  47  per  cent;  that  these 
increases  became  a  part  of  the  present  wage  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  miners’  organization  and  the  oper¬ 
ators,  a  solemn  signed  agreement,  made  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  with  ten  months  yet  to  run. 

Hope  of  Lower  Prices  Ill-Founded. 

“This  is  an  agreement  the  operators  cannot  abro¬ 
gate  because  the  United  Mine  Workers’  officials  are 
emphatic  that  there  must  not  be  any  wage  reduction 
and  any  effort  in  that  direction  would  precipitate  a 
strike  and  cut  off  the  coal  supply  from  three-fourths 
of  the  mines  in  the  country,  which  under  present 
conditions  would  make  an  acute  shortage'  for  next 
winter. 

“Then  the  increase  in  freight  rates  has  been,  of 
course,’  considerable  and  they  cannot  be  reduced  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  railroad  operatives  and  in  the  cost  of  materials 
entering  into  railroad  maintenance. 

“So  there  is  little  hope  of  much  or  any  reduction 
in  bituminous  coal  prices  for  the  present,  though  the 
public  is  evidently  awaiting  a  reduction,  for  it  is  buy¬ 
ing  coal  in  a  hand  to  mouth  way.  A  continuation  of 
that  policy  would  find  consumers  wanting  a  year’s 
supply  delivered  within  sixty  days  at  the  beginning 
of  the  coming  winter.  The  operators  would  not  be 
able  to  produce  it,  nor  would  the  railroads  be  able  to 
haul  it  if  produced,  so  the  public  would  again  be  irri¬ 
tated  at  its  own  failure  to  judge  a  situation  and  pro¬ 
vide  against  it. 

“There  should  be  no  occasion  for  the  repetition 
of  the  conditions  that  brought  about  the  acute  short¬ 
age  and  high  prices  of  coal  last  year.  It  was  one  of 
the  concomitants  of  the  great  war.  The  agitation  for 
the  control  by  the  Government  of  the  industry  should 
pass  the  wave  of  agitation  for  other  and  strange 
devices,  provided  the  coal  industry  does  its  part,  and 
provided  you  can  get  the  governments,  state  and 
national,  and  the  public  to  understand  the  vital  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  you  are  confronted  and  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  you  in  solving  them — co-operate  especially 
by  spreading  the  purchase  of  coal  over  a  larger  part 
of  the  year  instead  of  bunching  it  into  two  or  three 
months,  expecting  and  demanding  the  impossible  and 
wanting  to  tear  up  the  industry  if  it  is  not  performed. 

“Let  us  hope  that  all  industrial  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  are  in  the  process  of  solution  and  that,  through 
patience  and  fair  dealing,  those  difficulties  may  be 
speedily  solved.  Hasty  and  ill-advised  legislation  is 
the  last  thing  needed.” 


New  Anthracite  Power  Plant. 

The  new  power  plant  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  will  be  officially  opened 
within  a  few  days.  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  power 
house  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  Winter.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  most  up  to  date  and  possibly  the 
best  plant  of  its  kind  ever  erected  by  a  corporation 
other  than  a  public  utility  company  in  the  state. 

The  new  plant  will  furnish  power  for  all  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  between  Forest  City  and  the 
Scranton  city  line. 
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Merrimack  \  alley  Trade  Holds  Annual 
Convention  at  Lowell. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  was  held  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  May 
19. 

Retail  dealers  from  Manchester,  Nashua,  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Newburyport  and  some  of  the 
surrounding  towns  were  present,  with  President 
Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
Emerson  IT.  Packard,  of  Brocton,  and  Herbert  R. 
White,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Valley  Association, 
as  guests. 

About  fifty  members  sat  at  the  tables  in  the  New 
American  House  and  showed  due  appreciation  of  the 
substantial  lunch,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
routine  business  was  taken  up,  including  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  officers  chosen  were :  E.  A.  Wilson,  of  Lowell, 
president ;  M.  L  Moore,  of  Manchester,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  W.  A.  Shedd,  of  Nashua,  treasurer,  and  T.  T. 
Flazelwood,  of  Lowell,  secretary. 

The  new  executive  committee  is  composed  of  H.  A. 
Osgood,  Nashua;  C.  B.  Bodwell,  Manchester;  Harold 
Goodwin,  Haverhill ;  H.  R.  Musk,  Lawrence,  and 
H.  W.  Horne,  Lowell. 

Cost  Accounting  Methods  Discussed. 

Reports  were  presented  on  the  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  an  original,  uniform  form  of  cost-accounting 
sheet  being  used  by  all. 

This  form  of  cost  accounting  was  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  the  association,  following  closely  the 
form  successfully  used  by  the  Lowell  dealers  under 
the  Fuel  Administration  regime,  and  the  results  of 
its  application  to  the  business  of  the  dealers  generally 
throughout  the  section  was  watched  with  much  in¬ 
terest. 

The  use  of  a  unified,  form,  requiring  all  to  include 
the  same  items  of  expense  and  use  the  same  base  per¬ 
centages  on  such  items  as  depreciation  and  degrada¬ 
tion,  enable  the  dealers  to  make  much  more  valuable 
comparisons  as  to  actual  costs  in  the  several  localities 
or  compare  individual  costs  of  dealers  in  the  same 
territory. 

Mr.  Packard  gave  a  most  instructive  talk  on  the 
advantages  of  expressing  the  expenses  and  costs  in 
percentages  rather  than  in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
figures.  The  per  cent  figures  enable  the  dealers  in 
different  localities,  working  under  different  conditions 
and  requirements,  to  draw  conclusions  in  a  more  pos¬ 
itive  manner,  as  the  figures  showed  the  actual  differ¬ 
ential  without  an  investigation  of  local  conditions 
affecting  the  expense  incurred. 

He  also  explained  the  advantages  of  the  “budget 
system”  over  the  “current  cash  expenditure”  method 
in  making  up  the  cost  sheets,  though  he  acknowledged 
the  current  cash  system  might  be  more  adaptable  to 
the  smaller  dealers. 

Uniform  System  Recommended. 

President  Clark  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the 
uniform  cost  accounting  system  and  the  necessity  of 
some  such  record  with  the  prospective  liability  of 
some  form  of  Government,  or  State  supervision  which 
would  require  figures  as  to  costs  of  distribution.  He 
also  referred  to  the  Calder  and  Frelinghuysen  bills 
and  the  necessity  of  the  coal  interests  urging  adverse 
action  thereon  by  their  Congressmen. 

In  reveiwing  the  situation  in  New  England,  Mr. 
Clark  called  the  attention  of  the  dealers  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  stimulating  buying  by  consumers  and  the 
counteracting  the  propaganda  now  so  prevalent  as  to 
a  reduction  of  prices  due  to  reduced  freight  rates. 
Any  reduction  in  freight  rates  he  considered  very 
remote,  and  even  if  the  “season  freight  rates”  are  put 
in  effect  it  would  mean  a  higher  rate  by  December. 

Mr.  White  spoke  briefly  on  the  depletion  of  indus¬ 
trial  stocks  of  coal  and  the  low  relative  shipments 
to  New  England,  showing  that  the  amount  of  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  received  was  much  less 
than  conditions  demanded  and  not  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  shipped  to  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Northwest. 
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OPERATORS  ELECT  OFFICERS 


J.  G.  Bradley  Succeeds  D.  B.  Wentz  as  Head 
of  National  Association. 

The  final  session  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  held  at  the  Waldorf  on 
Friday  afternoon  of  last  week,  was  considerably  de¬ 
layed  because  the  directors  held  a  meeting  to  select 
officers,  and  the  general  meeting  was  not  convened 
until  they  had  finished  their  deliberations. 

At  about  four  o’clock  Col.  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  the 
retiring  president,  took  the  chair  to  introduce  the 
newly  elected  president,  J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of 
the  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  of  Dundon,  W. 
Va.  In  retiring,  Col.  Wenz  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
services  rendered  by  Vice-President  Morrow  and 
other  officers  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Bradley  said 
he  took  office  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  realizing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  trade.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  retiring  president. 

Mr.  Bradley  then  introduced  President  DeVries 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
spoke  of  the  work  of  that  organization  and  its  need 
for  a  permanent  home  in  Washington.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  remarks  it  was  moved  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  conveyed  as  to  various  organizations  contributing 
towards  the  building  of  such  a  home  for  the  united 
business  interests  of  the  United  States  be  referred 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

A.  M.  Ogle,  reported  on  behalf  of  the  publicity 
committee,  telling  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Coal 
Revie w  despite  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  enterprise. 

Three  Vice-Presidents  Re-elected. 

President  Bradley  then  announced  the  selection  by 
the  board  of  the  following  vice-presidents :  A.  M. 
Ogle,  of  Indiana  (re-elected)  ;  Erskine  Ramsay,  of 
Alabama  (re-elected)  ;  Ira  Clemens,  of  Kansas,  and 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (re-elected). 
J.  J.  Tierney  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  W.  B. 
Reed  secretary. 

The  new  executive  committee  is  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  Messrs.  Bradley,  Bockus, 

Guthrie,  Gallagher,  Reed  (G.  W.),  Maloney,  Taylor, 
Walsh,  Watkins,  Brewster,  and  Wentz. 

Mr.  Tierney  reported  for  the  finance  committee  a 
proposition  to  charge  one  mill  per  ton  as  annual 
dues,  calling  for  less  if  possible,  and  this  was  ap¬ 
proved  without  opposition. 

It  was  announced  that  P.  J.  Quealy  had  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Col.  Wentz  as  a  director  at  large, 
the  latter  now  moving  into  the  special  class  com¬ 
posed  of  ex-presidents ;  also  that  George  Heaps  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Gray,  of  Iowa,  who  resigned. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  transact,  the 
convention  then  adjourned,  the  proposed  Saturday 
session  being  dropped  from  the  program. 


Benefits  of  Central  Station  Service. 

The  electric  light  companies  are  steadily  pushing 
their  activities  among  the  owners  of  so-called  iso¬ 
lated  plants,  and  gradually  more  and  more  of  the 
electric  current  used  in  cities  is  being  made  at  cen¬ 
tral  stations.  This  results  in  fuel  economy,  although 
possibly  to  so  small  an  extent  as  to  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  bearing  upon  the  volume  of  the  coal  trade 
as  a  whole.  It  must  be  said  that  it  has  some  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  recognized  by  coal  men  as  well  as  others. 

The  elimination  of  the  jar  of  the  dynamos  from 
hotels  is  advantageous,  and  another  benefit  also  is 
noticed  at  hotels.  When,  during  daylight  hours  in 
particular,  elevator  power  is  drawn  from  a  house 
plant  the  pull  is  such  that  the  lights  go  down,  mo¬ 
mentarily  at  least.  At  night,  when  more  current  is 
being  generated,  the  proportionate  pull  of  the  ele¬ 
vators  is  not  so  great  and  the  effect  on  the  lights 
is  less  noticeable,  but  during  the  daytime  it  is  a  very 
annoying  feature  and  more  than  a  few  travelers  have 
expressed  surprise  that  hotels  assuming  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard,  and  charging  enough  in  all 
conscience,  should  be  so  penurious  as  to  maintain 
electric  plants  which  result  in  so  much  inconvenience 
and  perhaps  discomfort  to  their  guests. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Gain  in  Bituminous  Tonnage  Continuous  at 
a  Still  Faster  Pace. 

The  gain  in  bituminous  production  which  began 
early  in  April  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace  during 
the  week  ending  May  14,  the  tonnage  climbing  close 
to  the  8,000,000  mark,  as  compared  with  a  low  point 
of  under  6,000,000  tons  a  month  and  a  half  earlier. 
A  heavier  export  and  bunker  demand  growing  out 
of  the  British  strike,  and  the  inauguration  of  lake 
shipments,  have  no  doubt  been  the  two  principal  fac¬ 
tors  in  bringing  about  the  growth  of  output,  but  in¬ 
creased  buying  by  industrial  consumers  who  have  de¬ 
pleted  their  reserve  stocks  is  responsible  for  part  of 
the  gain. 

Soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below,  with  comparisons  for  1920 : 

r — - — Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending:  1921  1920 

April  23  .  6,815,000  8,523,000 

April  30  .  6,984,000  8,928,000 

May  7  .  7,383,000  9,167,000 

May  14  .  7,937,000  8,764,000 

Soft  coal  production  since  January  1  has  amounted 
to  144,000,000  tons,  compared  with  188,000,000  tons 
in  1920;  155,000,000  tons  in  1919;  203,000,000  tons  in 
1918,  and  199,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  hard  coal  output  recovered  to  the  extent  of 
300,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  May  14,  which 
was  the  same  as  the  loss  of  the  previous  week  caused 
by  many  men  knocking  off  work  to  celebrate  May 
Day.  A  number  of  local  strikes,  the  burning  of  a 
large  breaker  and  idleness  at  several  independent  col¬ 
lieries  have  combined  to  keep  the  tonnage  slightly  be¬ 
low  100  per  cent  of  capacity,  but  it  is  well  up  towards 
that  mark.  Comparative  figures  for  the  last  month 
are  shown  below  : 

r - Net  Tons - -w 

Week  ending:  1921  1920 

April  23 .  1,903,000  1,663,000 

April  30 .  1,945,000  1,841,000 

May  7  .  1,633,000  1,891,000 

May  14 .  1,938,000  1,774,000 

Total  production  of  anthracite  since  the  first  of 
the  calendar  year  now  stands  at  33,791,000  net  tons, 
as  against  31,879,000  for  the  same  period  of  1920. 


PRESIDENT  BRADLEY 

Sketch  of  New  Executive  Head  of  National 
Coal  Association. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  the  new  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  is  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who 
has  been  identified  with ‘the  coal  mining  interests  of 
West  Virginia  for  something  like  twenty  years.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Dundon,  that  State. 

Air.  Bradley  is  a  man  of  distinguished  ancestry. 
A  great-grandson  of  Simon  Cameron,  Lincoln’s  first 
Secretary  of  War,  he  is  also  a  grandson  of  former 
Senator  J.  Donald  Cameron,  and  also  of  the  late 
Justice  Bradley  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  most  distinguished  jurists. 

Many  years  ago  the  Cameron  estate  purchased  a 
large  acreage  in  the  Elk  River  district  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  then  a  wild  section  in  Clay  County,  not  far 
north  of  Charleston.  Developments  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  there  in  recent  years  under  the  name  of  the 
Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 

Soon  after  graduating  from  college  Mr.  Bradley 
became  identified  with  the  enterprise  in  an  engineer¬ 
ing  capacity,  and  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
in  full  charge  of  operations. 

He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  association  from  the  outset,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  a  very  capable  successor  to  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  held  the  post  which  he  now  occupies. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

G.  A.  T.  Hagen,  head  of  the  retail  coal  depart¬ 
ment  of  E.  .  L.  Hedstrom,  has  gone  on  an  extended 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Work  on  the  new  Statler  Hotel  has  been  started 
during  the  past  week  and  it  is-  to  be  pushed.  It  will 
occupy  a  whole  square,  facing  the  McKinley  monu¬ 
ment,  and  its  1,100  rooms  will  double  Buffalo’s  hotel 
capacity. 

The  coal  cargoes  waiting  in  the  harbor  will  be 
given  some  prospect  of  being  moved  by  the  fixing 
this  week  of  the  iron  ore  rate  at  80  cents  free  in  and 
out  from  Lake  Superior.  The  rate  is  low  and  the 
amount  to  be  moved  may  turn  out  to  be  very  small. 

President  J.  Bert  Ross  of  the  Buffalo  district  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  has  named  the 
following  standing  committees :  Entertainment — R.  H. 
Davison,  J.  T.  Roberts,  C.  J.  Renwick ;  Credits — Geo. 
A.  Hughes,  J.  Q.  Clarke,  John  Adema ;  Transporta¬ 
tion — T.  M.  Byrne,  F.  J.  Durdan,  John  Adema,  F.  M. 
Davis,  C  E.  Graves,  C.  K.  Porter 

An  illuminated  address  of  appreciation  has  been 
presented  to  Noel  Marshall  of  Toronto,  formerly 
president  of  the  Standard  Fuel  Co.  of  that  city,  in 
appreciation  of  his  Red  Cross  work  during  the  war, 
for  which  he  left  the  coal  trade  early  during  the 
struggle.  In  his  reply  to  the  address,  made  at  the 
meeting  on  May  19th,  he  said  that  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  has  distributed  $35,000,000  worth  of  relief  ma¬ 
terial.  An  interesting  item  in  connection,  he  said,  was 
that  no  insurance  was  carried  on  the  supplies  and  yet 
the  British  navy  was  so  efficient  that  the  loss  was 
not  enough  to  equal  the  insurance  on  a  single  cargo. 

The  Frelinghuysen  coal  bills,  introduced  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  calling  for  legislation  in  connection  with 
the  coal  traffic,  met  with  pretty  nearly  unqualified 
opposition  in  a  meeting  of  the  transportation  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  23d.  Charles 
L.  Couch  led  the  opposition.  He  said  he  was  abso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  government  regulation  of  the  trade. 
He  looked  on  such  a  measure  as  the  beginning  of 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  laws.  Large  consumers 
said  it  was  impracticable  to  take  in  most  of  a  year’s 
coal  supply  in  the  summer,  as  most  concerns  had  not 
the  storage  capacity.  The  vote  was  unanimous 
against  the  bills. 


EXPORTS  SHOW  BIG  GAIN 


Movement  from  Hampton  Roads  Equal  to 
That  of  Last  September. 

Exports  from  Hampton  Roads  increased  sharply 
during  the  week  ended  May  14.  .Reports  from  the 
three  coal  exchanges  at  that  port  show  that  the  total 
dumped  for  export  was  283,620  net  tons,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  week  of  57,461  tons,  or  over  25 
per  cent,  and  larger  by  12,000  tons  than  the  weekly 
average  attained  in  September,  1920,  when  the  foreign 
demand  was  very  heavy. 

Coal  for  bunkering  decreased,  however,  and  the 
total  dumped  for  foreign  account — 362,405  tons — was 


practically  the  same 

as  during  the 

week  before. 

Details  are  shown  below : 

Foreign 

Total 

Export 

Bunker 

Foreign 

Weekly  average : 

Net  tons 

Net  tons 

Net  tons 

September,  1920. . 

....271,321 

49,756 

321,077 

March,  1921  . 

. ...  87,732 

38,744 

126,476 

April,  1921  . 

...  .137,632 

67,960 

205,592 

Week  ended — - 

May  7  . 

. . .  .226,159 

135,710 

361,869 

May  14  . 

....283,620 

78,785 

362,405 

Seasonal  Coal  Freights  in  Canada. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  May  26. — The  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  has  ordered  a  10  per  cent  summer 
reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal  moved  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  lower  rate  is  effective  from  June  1 
to  August  21. 


A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  have  closed  their 
Boston  office. 
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WON’T  DISCUSS  WAGES 

Central  Pennsylvania  Miners  Refuse  to  Con¬ 
sider  Suggestion  of  Cut. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  May  26. — J.  S.  Sommerville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  today  received 
a  letter  from  John  Brophy,  president  of  District  No. 
2,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  miners’  union  will  refuse  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  with  the  operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania  if 
the  purpose  is  to  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  wage 
scale. 

Mr.  Brophy  states  that  this  position  is  in  line  with 
that  of  J.  L.  Lewis,  international  president,  who 
stated  that  the  present  wage  contract  is  binding,  that 
it  was  fixed  by  the  National  Coal  Commission  acting 
for  the  Government  and  must  continue  until  March 
31,  1922. 

Mr.  Sommerville,  discussing  the  action  of  the  mine 
workers’  officials,  said,  “The  Central  Coal  Association 
has  only  asked  for  the  ordinary  courtesy  usually  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  miners.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  requested  and  received 
advances  in  wages  from  the  operators  during  the 
contract  period  at  two  different  times,  viz.,  in  April, 
1917,  and  on  November  1,  1917.  Furthermore,  on 
December  1,  1919,  the  United  Mine  Workers  arbi¬ 
trarily  declared  their  contract  at  an  end  and  forced 
the  appointment  of  a  commission,  which  gave  them 
a  still  further  large  increase  in  wages.” 

Mr.  Sommerville  asserted  that  as  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  materially  decreased  and  wages  have  been 
reduced  in  practically  every  other  industrial  activity, 
the  economic  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify  the 
coal  mining  industry  as  a  whole  in  bearing  its  fair 
share  of  the  burden  imposed  by  these  conditions. 

“Moreover,”  he  says,  “the  operators  have  reduced 
their  margins  and  many  are  actually  selling  coal 
below  the  cost  of  production,  so  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  the  high  level  of  production 
costs  rests  with  the  miners.” 


Mining  Companies  Merged. 

Altoona,  May  26. — Announcement  is  made  that  the 
Penelec  Coal  Co.  and  the  Conemaugh  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.  have  merged  their  interests. 

The  Penelec  company  operates  mines  and  has 
optioned  extensive  holdings  in  Lockwood,  Clearfield, 
Philipsburg  and  Seward.  Its  present  output  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  18,000  tons  annually.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1917,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 

The  officers  are:  F.  T.  Hepburn,  president;  P.  J. 
Morrissey,  vice-president;  L.  A.  Wood,  secretary, 
and  A.  E.  Walbridge,  treasurer. 

The  Conemaugh  company  operates  mines  and  con¬ 
trols  holdings  and  options  in  Indiana  County.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  in  the  Robindale  dis¬ 
trict,  west  of  Seward.  The  latter  were  sold  to  H. 
D.  Walbridge  last  July  for  $1,000,000.  The  capacity 
of  the  mines  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Penelec. 
The  Conemaugh  Smokeless  was  incorporated  in 
1914,  at  $650,000.  Officers  of  the  two  companies  are 
identical. 


Some  Will  and  Must  Make  a  Profit. 

In  considering  coal  prices  we  must  remember  that 
some  concerns  will  inevitably  make  a  substantial 
profit.  In  every  line  of  business  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  varies  at  different  establishments,  and  in  the  coal 
trade,  particularly  in  the  anthracite  trade,  if  the  low- 
cost  mines  did  not  make  a  substantial  profit  it  would 
mean  that  the  price  was  so  low  that  the  high-cost 
mines  could  not  run  at  all.  Then  there  would  be  a 
scarcity  of  coal  and  competitive  bidding  for  what  was 
available,  a  condition  not  easily  remedied,  for  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  open  up  an  anthracite  colliery 
for  only  two  or  three  months’  work  in  the  busy  part 
of  the  year.  The  country  needs  all  the  hard  coal 
there  is  available,  and  the  excess  profit  tax,  we  fancy, 
sufficiently  penalizes  low-cost  producers  and  prevents 
them  becoming  unduly  rich. 


Thomas  H.  Bell,  who  was  associated  with  the  Ex¬ 
port  Coal  Co.,  of  McConnels  Mills,  Pa.,  died  on  May 
12th.  He  was  60  years  of  age. 


NEW  CONNELLSVILLE  WAGES 


Details  of  Recent  Reduction  at  Plants  of 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

Mine  workers  and  coke  oven  employes  of  the  H. 
C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  in  the  Connellsville  region  had 
their  wages  reduced  on  May  16,  coincidental  with 
the  wage  reduction  at  the  iron  and  steel  plants  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of  which  the  Frick 
company  is  a  subsidiary. 

Several  weeks  ago  independent  operators  in  the 
region  cut  wages,  their  new  rate  being  $2.29  per  100 
bushels  for  pick  mining  and  loading,  whereas  the 
new  Frick  rate  is  $2.65.  There  is  also  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  wages  of  certain  other  classes  of 
labor  at  company  and  independent  plants,  although  in 
some  cases  the  rates  are  the  same.  Particularly  sharp 
cuts  have  been  made  in  the  wages  of  day  labor. 

The  base  rate  of  $2.65  for  pick  mining  and  loading 
room  coal  at  the  Frick  mines,  and  the  rate  of  $2.92 
for  pick  mining  and  loading  heading  coal,  and  $1.65 
for  loading  shortwall  machine  coal,  are  the  same  as 
the  rates  under  the  scale  of  December  1,  1919.  Pick¬ 
ing,  mining  and  loading  wet  heading  coal  at  $3.08  is 
eight  cents  less  than  the  December  1,  1919,  scale. 

The  rates  for  inside  skilled  labor,  such  as  drivers, 
track  layers,  blasters  and  timbermen  and  unskilled 
labor  are  on  an  average  about  20  cents  below  the 
rates  of  the  December  1,  1919,  scale  and  from  40  to 
50  cents  higher  than  the  rates  under  the  scale  of 
November  10,  1917.  Outside  labor  at  $3.30  is  the 
rate  provided  by  the  latter  scale. 

The  new  scale  therefore  combines  the  scales  of  De¬ 
cember  1,  1919,  and  of  November  10,  1917,  in  part, 
and  creates  some  rates  not  found  in  either  scale. 

Comparison  of  New  and  Old  Scales. 

Comparison  with  the  scale  of  September  1,  1920, 
which  the  new  scale  replaces  at  the  plants  of  the 
Frick  company,  is  shown  in  the  following: 

May  16,  Sept.  1, 


1921  1920 

Pick  mining  and  loading  room  and  rib 

coal,  per  100  bu . $2.65  $3.24 

Pick  mining  and  loading  heading  coal, 

per  100  bu .  2.92  3.56 

Pick  mining  and  loading  wet  heading 

coal,  per  100  bu . . .  3.08  3.85 

Loading  shortwall  machine  coal,  per 

100  bu .  1.65  2.10 

Drawing  coke  (hand)  per  100  bu. 

charged  . 1.51  2.16 

Drivers,  rope  riders,  cagers,  track  lay¬ 
ers,  blasters  and  timbermen  (shafts 

and  slopes)  per  day  of  8  hours .  5.55  7.55 

Drivers,  rope  riders,  cagers,  track  lay¬ 
ers,  blasters  and  timbermen  (drifts) 

per  day  of  8  hours .  5.50  7.50 

Assistant  track  layers  and  assistant 

timbermen  per  day  of  8  hours .  4.75  6.75 

Fire  bosses,  per  day .  7.00  8.80 

Mine  laborers  per  day  of  8  hours....  4.55  6.55 

Leveling,  per  oven  (hand) . 22  .31 

Outside  day  labor  per  day  of  9  hours.  3.30  5.40 


The  Low  Point. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  reports  quote  the  week 
ending  April  9  as  the  low  point  in  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction,  and  some  refer  to  the  week  of  April  2. 
While  there  was  less  coal  produced  in  the  week  of 
April  2,  that  period  contained  a  holiday  (8-hour 
day)  and  the  average  daily  output  was  really  more 
than  that  of  the  week  following. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  basic  point,  of 
whether  one  considers  daily  production  or  weekly 
production.  We  lean  to  the  thought  that  daily  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  best  considered,  for  it  is  often  found 
that  with  any  pressure  at  all  for  tonnage  the  loss  of 
a  holiday  can  be  made  up  by  more  intensive  work  on 
the  other  days,  this  being  rendered  the  more  feasible 
by  the  opportunity  for  placing  cars  on  a  holiday. 


Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  completed  his 
hearings  on  the  Fowler  mine-cave  bill  a  few  days 
ago  and  was  expected  to  sign  it  before  the  end  of 
the  current  week.  It  means  another  two  per  cent 
tax  on  anthracite. 


BRITISH  EXPORT  PLANS 


Governmnet  to  Help  Coal  Shippers  in 
Extending  Long  Term  Credits. 

Cardiff,  Wales,  May  16. — While  stagnant  condi¬ 
tions  prevail,  all  exporters  are  preparing  their  plans 
for  the  new  campaign  at  the  conclusion  of  the  strike, 
and  the  recent  overtures  to  the  Government  regarding 
export  credits  has  now  found  fruit. 

The  extended  credits  which  America  has  afforded 
to  the  foreign  buyer  has  seriously  affected  British  coal 
exporting,  the  inflated  currencies  of  foreign  countries 
in  many  cases  preventing  them  from  buying  our  coals 
except  for  payment  at  a  future  date,  when  exchanges 
become  stabilized. 

The  Government  is  prepared,  through  the  Exports 
Credits  Department  of  the  Overseas  Trade,  to  con¬ 
sider  applications  from  individual  firms  or  companies 
domiciled  or  incorporated  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
advances  of  sums  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  exporter,  this  cost  to  include  exporters’  dis¬ 
bursements  for  freight,  insurance  and  commission 
paid  to  the  Exports  Credit  Department  for  the  facil¬ 
ities  enjoyed  under  the  scheme. 

The  countries  to  which  credits  will  be  given  in 
respect  to  exports  are  Finland,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Lith¬ 
uania,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State,  Roumania,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Aus¬ 
tria.  It  is  thought  that  other  countries  will  shortly 
be  added  to  this  list. 

Credits  Up  to  Three  Years  Palnned. 

The  department  makes  the  advance  upon  receipt  of 
the  bills  of  exchange  and  shipping  documents,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  im¬ 
porter.  The  bills  of  lading  will  be  surrendered  to  the 
importer  against  his  acceptance  of  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  drawn  in  sterling  by  the  exporter  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  invoice  at  a  tenor  conforming  to  the 
length  of  credit  agreed  with  the  department  and 
against  the  deposit  by  the  acceptor  of  security. 

Lengths  of  credit  are  up  to  periods  of  three  years. 
A  cjiarge  is  made  by  the  Exports  Credit  Department 
to  defray  expenses  and  any  losses  incurred  by  this 
department.  The  rates  are  not  less  than  3  per  cent 
for  the  first  year,  4  per  cent  for  the  second  year  and 
5  per  cent  for  the  third  year,  but  in  the  event  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  being  paid  before  maturity,  a  propor¬ 
tionate  rebate  will  be  allowed. 

It  is  anticipated  that  upon  the  resumption  of  work 
these  credit  facilities  will  be  taken  full  advantage  of 
by  exporters,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  formidable 
weapon  for  the  recapturing  of  the  lost  markets 
brought  about  by  recent  conditions. 


Small  Profit  on  Many  Tons. 

Noting  recent  letter  by  us  printed  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  a  Brooklyn  citizen  writes  to  ask  how  a  profit 
of  $20.55  a  share  can  be  realized  on  a  retail  coal  com¬ 
pany’s  capital  stock  except  through  undue  inflation 
of  prices,  especially  when  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
is  considered. 

Of  course,  the  profit  per  share  depends  largely  on 
how  many  shares  there  are  and  if  a  company  is  cap¬ 
italized  conservatively  it  can  earn  $20  a  share  without 
an  undue  tax  on  its  customers.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  the  dividend  referred  to  means  only  a 
little  over  50  cents  a  ton  and  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  contributed  largely  to  that  end  rather  than 
otherwise  (as  the  critic  intimates)  for  there  were 
no  days  when  coal  was  delivered  at  an  absolute  loss 
because  of  difficult  street  conditions.  That  fact  out¬ 
weighs  largely  reduction  of  tonnage  because  of  mild¬ 
ness,  for  delivery  expense  is  sometimes  very  large  in 
midwinter. 

Furthermore,  that  company  has  unusual  advan¬ 
tages.  It  owns  wharves;  it  owns  boats;  that  means 
economy,  sometimes  large,  and  it  has  short-haul 
advantages.  It  does  not  have  to  borrow,  but  on  the 
contrary  draws  interest  on  bank  balances.  If  the 
price  were  reduced  so  as  to  halve  its  profits,  many 
other  concerns  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
Would  that  be  an  advantage  to  the  community? 


The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Pittsburgh,  has  just  opened  a  Philadelphia  office  in 
charge  of  A.  Giraud  Foote,  resident  manager.  It  is 
located  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bldg. 
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FREAK  BILL  VETOED 

Retail  Dealers  Help  Kill  Legislation  That 
Would  Require  the  Impossible. 

A  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  truck  owners 
to  fail  to  have  their  horses  properly  shod  to  prevent 
slipping  was  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  and.  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  signed  by  the  Governor  except  for  the  protests 
of  truckmen’s  organizations  and  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  City,  who  asked  for  and 
obtained  a  hearing.  The  facts  and  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  hearing  were  apparently  convincing, 
as  the  Governor  disapproved  the  measure. 

While  there  js  some  carelessness  in  regard  to  the 
proper  shoeing  of  horses  in  the  case  of  small  indi¬ 
vidual  owners,  coal  dealers  and  the  larger  trucking 
interests  in  general  look  very  closely  after  this  fea¬ 
ture,  recognizing  not  only  the  humane  side  of  the 
question  but  having  an  eye  also  to  the  great  risk  of 
damage  that  may  follow  neglect. 

As  other  legislative  bodies  may  attempt  to  put 
through  a  similar  bill  before  cold  weather  comes  on 
again,  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  arguments 
against  this  kind  of  legislation  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  retail  trade  throughout  the  country. 

James  J.  Riordan,  president  of  the  United  States 
Trucking  Corporation,  appeared  as  one  of  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  Merchant  Truckmen’s  Bureau.  He  de¬ 
clared  the  bill  to  be  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  a  horse  from  slipping  by  the  use  of 
any  device  now  on  the  market. 

Anti-Slipping  Devices  Not  Practical. 

Dr.  Danderand,  veterinary  for  the  U.  S.  Trucking 
Corporation,  said  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a 
horse  from  slipping  was  to  change  the  pavements.  He 
made  light  of  the  use  of  existent  anti-slipping  devices 
and  declared  that  the  Humane  Society  had  offered  a 
prize  of  $1,000  for  any  inventor  who  will  design  a 
contrivance  which  will  make  slipping  Jmpossible. 

“Every  horse  owner,”  said  Thomas  McCarthy  an¬ 
other  representative  of  the  truckmen’s  bureau,  “mind¬ 
ful  of  the  consequences  of  his  horse  slipping,  takes 
every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  this.  If  the  bill 
stated  who  would  enforce  the  law  and  suggested  a 
way  by  which  slipping  would  be  eliminated,  it  would 
have  the  approval  of  every  truckman  in  New  York. 

But,  instead,  it  suggests  no  constructive  remedy  and 
cannot,  therefore,  until  a  device  is  invented,  pre¬ 
vent  slipping.  Ordinances  of  this  kind  have  con¬ 
sistently  been  defeated  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
Manhattan  during  the  last  five  years.” 

Present  Laws  Are  Adequate. 

Olin  J.  Stephens,  president  of  the  Stephens  Fuel 
Co.,  Inc.,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  said  : 

“We  oppose  this  bill  because  the  existing  laws  are 
entirely  adequate  to  protect  horses  against  cruelty, 
and  to  punish  horse  owners  or  drivers  who  are  care¬ 
less  of  the  welfare  of  their  animals. 

“This  measure  has  always  been  bitterly  opposed 
by  practical  horse  owners  who  have  no  less  concern 
than  the  societies  interested  in  this  measure  for  the 
welfare  of  their  animals,  not  only  from  an  ethical 
standpoint,  but  as  a  practical  and  economic  proposi¬ 
tion.  No  shoe  or  device  as  yet  has  been  designed 
which  can  safely  be  used  continuously  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  a  horse  against 
slipping. 

“Under  this  proposed  measure  an  officer  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  or  the  Humane  Society,  can  arrest  the 
driver  of  any  horse  seen  to  be  slipping,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  to  show  whether  or  not  the  slipping 
was  unavoidable,  or  due  to  improper  shoeing,  will 
rest  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  defendant. 

“It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  legislation  will 
be  any  more  successful  in  producing  a  horse  shoe 
which  will  prevent  or  tend  with  reasonable  certainty 
to  prevent  slipping  than  the  standing  reward  of  $1,000 
which  has  been  for  several  years  offered  unsuccess¬ 
fully  for  such  a  device,  and  until  such  a  device  is 
available  to  horse  owners,  such  legislation  as  is  here 
proposed  is  manifestly  unjust,  impossible  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  will  only  lead  to  vicious  practices. 

“For  this  reason  horse  owners  do  not  look  with 


complacence  upon  this  project,  which  is  calculated  to 
re-establish  a  tyranny  of  fines  in  the  interest  of  agents 
whose  thought  is  to  establish  themselves  as  good  col¬ 
lectors. 

“I  qm  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  to  represent  the  dealers 
delivering  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  coal  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
and  also  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  the  principal 
business  organization  in  the  Bronx  composed  of  over 
1,200  representative  business  and  professional  men 
in  that  district.  Business  men  are  now  faced  with 
enough  laws  of  different  kinds,  and  we  urge  you  to 
disapprove  of  this  measure.” 


BALTIMORE  EXPORTS  UP 

Offshore  Movement  This  Month  About  Twice 
as  Heavy  as  in  April. 

The  export  situation  at  Baltimore  is  improving 
steadily  and  the  month  of  May  now  promises  to 
double  the  loadings  for  foreign  sources  at  the  port 
during  April.  The  English  strike  is  undoubtedly 
having  a  sharp  effect  on  this  movement,  for  besides 
the  absorption  of  American  coal  at  usual  English  coal 
delivery  points,  England  itself  has  taken  six  cargoes 
out  of  Baltimore  since  May  1,  and  Ireland,  to  which 
there  had  been  no  previous  shipment  from  Baltimore, 
took  two  cargoes. 

Water-borne  coal  as  a  whole  is  showing  signs  of 
betterment.  In  April,  the  total  dumping  for  export, 
coastwise,  bunker  and  harbo'r  business  was  227,015 
tons,  as  given  in  the  railroad  figure  compilation,  of 
which  the  railroads  fixed  the  export  loadings  as  a 
little  more  than  103,000  tons. 

Up  to  May  19,  inclusive,  the  export  cargo  loadings 
for  this  month  were  112,389  tons,  with  17,370  tons  in 
bunkers,  for  foreign  bound  coal  ships.  The  pier 
dumpings  for  the  entire  month  of  May  now  look  like 
they  will  exceed  the  400,000-ton  mark. 

Local  and  Line  Demand  Slack. 

There  is  not  much  life  in  the  situation  around 
Baltimore  industrially  or  on  line  business,  however. 
A  few  days  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  better  tone  to 
line  business  and  quotations  on  better  coals  especially 
were  stronger.  There  has  been  a  new  recession,  how¬ 
ever.  Pool  9  coal  is  now  offering  in  many  cases 
below  $3. 

There  are  considerable  quantities  to  be  obtained 
here  of  Pool  9  at  $2.90,  and  in  a  few  cases  as  low 
as  $2.85.  Pool  10  is  freely  quoted  on  a  mine  basis 
of  from  $2.40  to  $2.50,  with  Pool  11  begging  at  $2.15 
and  $2.20. 

Gas  coals  are  quite  weak.  Excellent  three-quarter 
lump  is  offering  at  $2.80  from  Pennsylvania  line 
sources.  Highest  grade  run-of-mine  is  to  be  obtained 
at  $2.35  and  slack  at  $2.  West  Virginia  products  are 
off  from  these  figures,  excellent  three-quarter  offer¬ 
ing  at  the  mines  at  $2.25  and  run-of-mine  at  $1.85. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  hard  coal  conditions 
here.  The  trade  is  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  what  to  do 
for  June,  but  feels  that  any  further  wholesale  ad¬ 
vance  for  that  month  will  have  to  be  met  by  retail 
advances. 


Lloyd  Left  Large  Fortune. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  May  26.— The  will  of  John  Lloyd, 
Sr.,  president  of  the  Altoona  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  this  city,  who  died  on 
May  8,  was  probated  yesterday.  He  left  an  estate 
estimated  as  worth  upwards  of  a  million  dollars,  the 
bulk  of  it  going  to  his  son,  John  Lloyd,  Jr.,  of  this 
city,  and  to  his  daughter,  Carolyn  Lloyd  Renshaw,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  only  public  bequest  was  that  of  $2,500  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Hollidaysburg  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Doing  Better. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  May  26. — Coal  production  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field  has  shown  a  substantial 
increase  during  May. 

Up  to  and  including  May  20,  there  were  37,164  cars 
loaded  in  the  district,  as  compared  with  30,346  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  April,  or  an  increase  of  about 
22  per  cent.  The  number  of  mines  working  is  stead¬ 
ily  increasing. 


SURPLUS  OF  STEAM  SIZES 

Report  Shows  Anthracite  Producers  Had 
Heavy  Stocks  on  Hand  April  1. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  shows  the  tonnage  of  anthracite  in  com¬ 
pany  stocking  plants  on  the  dates  mentioned. 

Domestic  Total 

Including  Steam  Gross 

Pea  Sizes  Tons 

January  1,  1919  .  227,540  821,902  1,049,442 

April  1,  1919 .  1,371,444  1,172,573  2,544,017 

March  1,  1920  .  286,919  1,123,450  1,410,369 

June  1,  1920 .  445,863  664,914  1,110,777 

January  1,  1921 .  124,354  453,466  577,820 

April  1,  1921 .  371,088  1,241,978  1,613,066 

To  carry  the  comparison  still  further  back,  the 
records  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  drawn 
upon.  These  show  that  the  producers  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  tonnages  of  steam  and  domestic  sizes  in  storage 
on  April  1  of  the  years  specified:  1917,  894,000  tons; 
1916,  4,585,000  tons;  1915,  7,406,000  tons;  1914,  5,- 
223,000  tons;  1913,  3,891,000  tons. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  first  of  last  April  the 
companies  had  only  a  small  tonnage  of  domestic  coal 
in  stock,  and  this  was  no  doubt  made  up  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  pea  coal,  whereas  they  had'  an  unusual 
amount  of  steam  sizes  on  hand.  Since  then  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tonnage  of  steam  coal  has  been  stocked,  not 
only  by  the  companies,  but  by  many  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  who  are  dumping  it  on  the  ground 
near  the  breakers,  not  having  any  regular  storage 
plants. 


The  Real  Value  of  Conventions. 

The  convention  season  sometimes  draws  forth 
rather  flowery  statements  as  to  what  is  accomplished 
or  what  is  going  to  be  accomplished  at  some  specific 
gathering.  The  preliminary  announcements  are  per¬ 
haps  sometimes  more  impressive  than  the  subsequent 
reports.  We  think  that  the  whole  situation  can  be 
measured  up  rather  concisely,  and  the  real  value  of 
the  gatherings  will  be  found  to  be  well  up  to  the 
mark,  even  if  not  so  notable  as  certain  reports  would 
lead  us  to  believe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  official  mouthpieces  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  all  trades.  It  is  necessary  to  have  recognized 
mechanism  to  put  various  forces  at  work,  in  emer¬ 
gencies  or  otherwise.  Permanent  organization  of  a 
trade  or  an  industry  is  essential.  The  formulation  of 
details  necessary  to  advance  a  project  must  not  be 
left  for  attention  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Con¬ 
ventions  may  not  of  themselves  be  notable  events, 
save  for  the  inculcation  of  good  fellowship.  Rather 
are  they  what  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  calls  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace. 

They  are  necessary  and  desirable  as  a  physical 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  trade  which  gives  the 
necessary,  vital  force  to  the  trade  organizations  and 
those  who  speak  for  that. 


Public  Hard  to  Educate. 

In  a  recent  circular  letter  to  members  of  his  organ¬ 
ization,  President  Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  says : 

“We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  should  not  make  guaranteed  contracts  for 
this  coming  season.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  our 
minds  that  can  save  us  from  a  shortage,  and  that  is 
a  recurrence  of  warm  weather  next  winter.  There 
will  be  a  dull  period  this  summer,  but  prices  will  soar 
and  anthracite  coal  be  scarce  next  fall  unless  the 
well-to-do,  the  forehanded  among  our  customers, 
realize  these  facts  and  buy,  take  and  pay  for  their 
next  winter’s  supply  now.  We  cannot  emphasize  this 
situation  too  strongly,  and  the  great  pity  is  the 
public  refuses  to  believe  such  statements  are  anything 
more  than  salesmen’s  propaganda. 

“Our  prfiblem  of  distributing  anthracite  coal — per¬ 
suading  the  public  to  buy — in  other  .words — is  mater¬ 
ially  handicapped  by  the  newspaper  articles,  especially 
in  the  editorial  columns,  which  are  based  on  bitumi¬ 
nous  conditions  rather  than  anthracite.  It  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  send  you  a  letter  shortly  covering  these 
points  and  answering  the  editorial  writers’  criticism.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  COAL 


STOCKS  IN  NORTHWEST 


Counties  Which  Produce  Bulk  of  Anthracite 
and  Bituminous  Tonnage. 

i  To  the  Editor  : 

Will  you  kindly  explain  in  one  of  your  issues  the 
1  location  of  the  anthracite  fields,  that  is,  the  counties 
in  which  hard  coal  is  mined,  and  give  similar  in- 
,  formation  regarding  the  bituminous  fields  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  as  a  little  something  about  the 
names  of  the  principal  regions,  trade  names  and 
characteristics  of  the  coal  produced  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts,  etc. 

(Signed)  Purchasing  Agent. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  five  counties  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 

;  namely:  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Carbon 
and  Northumberland.  There  are  also  a  few  opera¬ 
tions  in  Dauphin  and  Columbia  counties. 

The  anthracite  area  consists  of  three  main  sub¬ 
divisions,  known  respectively  as  the  Wyoming  (or 
upper)  region,  the  Lehigh  (or  middle)  region,  and 
the  Schuylkill  (or  lower)  region. 

There  are  various  classifications  of  anthracite, 
such  as  hard  white  ash,  free-burning  white  ash,  Le¬ 
high  red  ash,  Schuylkill  red  ash,  Lykens  Valley  red 
ash,  etc.,  while  different  companies  sell  their  product 
under  various  trade  names. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  coal  produced  in 
the  Lehigh  region  is  its  hardness.  Lehigh  red  ash  is 
i  similar  to  the  hard  white  ash  produced  in  the  same 
region,  with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  the  ash, 
due  to  the  presence  of  iron,  the  same  as  in  the  softer 
red  ash  from  the  Schuylkill  region. 

Bituminous  Coal  Fields. 

The  largest  bituminous  producing  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  are  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Allegheny 
!  and  Washington,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  Cambria,  Clearfield,  Somerset  and  Indiana,  in  the 
central  part.  Armstrong,  Jefferson,  Clarion.  Center 
and  Huntingdon  are  also  important  coal  producing 
counties  in  central  Pennsvlvania,  while  Greene 

n  •  J 

county,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  has  been 
the  scene  of  extensive  developments  in  the  past  few 
j  years.  Butler  county,  located  north  of  the  Pitts- 
I  burg  district  proper,  also  produces  considerable  coal. 

Low-volatile  coal,  used  chiefly  for  steam  raising  by 
industries  and  public  utilities,  comes  from  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district.  The  high-volatile  coals,  which 
are  used  for  coking  and  gas-making,  as  well  as  for 
!  industrial  purposes,  are  mined  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  State.  Medium  volatile  or 
I  semi-gas  coal  is  also  produced  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field. 

It  is  not  safe  to  generalize  too  much  as  to  the  qual- 
i  ity  of  the  coal  produced  in  various  counties  or  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  they  range  all  the  way  from  very  high  to 
very  low,  and  often  two  mines  located  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other  may  turn  out  decidedly 
different  grades,  depending  on  which  seams  are  being 
(  worked. 

The  best  way  for  a  buyer  to  get  a  general  idea  of 
j  quality  is  to  study  the  pool  classification.  While  most 
[  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  moving  to  tidewater  is  now 
l  handled  outside  of  the,  pools,  the  pool  numbers  are  in 
general  use  as  an  index  to  quality  and  for  conven- 
!  ience*  in  quoting  prices. 

— 

Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  movement  of  bituminous  coal  through  the 
Hudson  gateways  for  New  England  destinations  in- 
i  creased  slightly  during  the  week  ending  May  14. 

1  The  number  of  cars  forwarded  is  placed  at  2,700,  as 
against  2,457  for  the  preceding  week. 

■  Reports  assembled  by  the  New  England  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  movement  of  anthracite  through 
|  the  same  gateways  show  a  total  of.  3,298  cars  of  all 
sizes  forwarded  to  New  England  in  the  week  of  May 
14.  This  was  170  cars  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1920. 

I  - 

I 

!  The  Independent  Coal  Distributors,  a  new  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  at  Newark,  Ohio,  report  that 
they  have  disposed  of  58  cars  of  domestic  coal  in 
eight  weeks. 

I  ' 


GENERAL  NOTES 

I  he  tipple  of  the  Willis  Branch  Coal  Co.,  at  Willis 
Branch,  VV .  Va.,  in  Fayette  County,  was  burned  last 
Sunday. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  issued  for  the 
Paragon  Coal  &  Fuel  Co.,  210  Arcade  Bldg.,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Aid.,  capital  stock  $50,000.  Silas  A.  Roth,  H. 
bred  Smith  and  Lamber  P.  Ayres  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Beech  Creek 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  during  April 
amounted  to  485,655  tons,  compared  with  641,756  tons 
in  the  same  month  of  1920,  a  decrease  of  166,101  tons, 
25.9  per  cent. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  tariff  bill  will  con¬ 
tain  a  provision  for  a  tax  of  75  cents  per  ton  on  coal 
imports.  This  clause  was  inserted  at  the  instigation 
of  coal  operators  in  the  State  of  Washington,  who 
want  to  be  protected  from  competition  from  Cana¬ 
dian  coal. 

The  nine  retail  dealers  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
were  recently  indicted  have  asked  to  have  the  indict¬ 
ments  quashed  on  the  grounds  that  the  Grand  Jury 
which  took  action  was  improperly  constituted,  inas¬ 
much  as  one  of  the  members  was  a  Government 
employee. 

Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  who  attend  the  annual  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  7  and  8  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
shake  hands  with  President  Harding.  He  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  visitors  at  the  White  House  at  one  o’clock 
on  the  8th. 

The  bill  to  increase  license  fees  for  motor  trucks 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Alassachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  early  in  the  year  has  been  defeated.  Also  the 
proposal  to  regulate  the  quality  of  anthracite  coal 
sold  in  the  State  and  the  bill  for  the  licensing  of 
coal  dealers. 

Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  has  signed  a  bill 
making  the  office  of  anthracite  mine  inspectors  ap¬ 
pointive  ;  also  providing  that  the  Governor  shall  name 
an  examining  board  of  five  members  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  inspectorships. 
Heretofore  the  mine  inspectors  have  been  elected. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston,  Afass.,  dur- 
ing  April  amounted  to  66,992  tons,  compared  with 
109,829  tons  during  same  month  of  1920,  a  decrease 
of  42,837  tons,  or  39.3  per  cent.  Bituminous  receipts 
amounted  to  229,759  tons,  against  227,781  tons  in 
April  last  year,  an  increase  of  1,978  tons,  or  0.8  pel 
cent. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  asked 
Secretary  Davis  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  in¬ 
vestigate  conditions  in  the  Alabama  coal  field.  A 
letter  from  the  union  charges  that  the  recent  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  miners’  strike  in  that  State  was  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  men.  It  is  also  claimed  that  during 
the  strike  civil  rights  were  openly  violated  by  the 
Governor’s  orders. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  alluded  to  charges  in 
restaurants  and  dining  cars,  and  that  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  basis  for  the  line  of  thought  suggested  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  an  investigator  for  a  daily 
paper  reports  that  a  certain  meal  representing  a  food 
cost  of  18  cents  cost  $1.45  on  a  dining  car,  exclusive 
of  tip.  This  seems  to  leave  rather  more  than  a  fair 
proportion  for  preparation  and  service. 

Not  much  is  heard  at  present  of  oil  competition,  but 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  became  more  of  ,a 
feature  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  months.  Prices 
of  crude  oil  have  been  declining  for  some  time  past, 
while  the  production  is  far  in  excess  of  consumption, 
so  that  the  refiners  have  been  obliged  to  store  large 
quantities.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  foreshadows  a 
more  active  selling  campaign,  and  one  feature  of  it 
will  no  doubt  be  another  effort  to  make  oil  con¬ 
sumers  out  of  industrial  plants  now  burning  coal. 

The  first  cargo  of  anthracite  brought  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  since  1915  has  been  purchased  by  the  Galves¬ 
ton  Coal  Co.  for  shipment  from  Philadelphia  during 
June.  Before  the  war  considerable  hard  coal  was  sent 
from  Philadelphia  to  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports, 
but  the  high  coastwise  freight  rates  which  prevailed 
until  recently  resulted  in  domestic  consumers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  turning  to  bituminous  to  quite 
an  extent,  although  some  anthracite  has  gone  to  Texas 
by  rail.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  cargo  will  be 
followed  by  other  shipments  later  in  the  season. 


Docks  at  Head  of  Lakes  Carried  Over 
2,053,000  Tons  of  Bituminous. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  carry-over  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes,  furnished  by  courtesy  of  the  Northwestern 
Dock  Operators’  show  a  total  on  April  1,  1921,  of 
2,053,022  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  tonnage  of  the  24  distributing  dock  com¬ 
panies;  it  does  not  include  coal  on  private  docks 
owned  by  industrial  companies. 

According  to  the  Northwestern  Dock  Operators’ 
Association,  the  bituminous  carry-over  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  five  seasons  has  been : 


Net  Tons 

1917  .  572,687 

1918  .  1,031,978 

1919  .  3,374,503 

1920  ....» .  860,521 

1921  .  2,053,022 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  stock  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  season  was  midway  between  that  on  hand 
in  1918  and  in  1919.  Compared  with  the  condition  of 
April  1,  1920,  the  present  season  started  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,192,000  tons. 

The  same  companies  had  a  total  of  112,709  net 
tons  of  anthracite  on  April  1,  1921.  While  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  preceding  years  are  not  available, 
it  appears  that  stocks  of  anthracite  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  were  larger  than  in  1917  and  1918 
but  smaller  than  in  1919  and  1920. 

The  receipts  at  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  up  to  the 
end  of  April  are  reported  by  the  United  States  En¬ 
gineer  Office  at  83,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  120,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal.  This  was  a  marked  increase 
over  1920. 


LAKE  SHIPMENTS  HEAVY 

Reports  of  a  Slow  Start  Not  Borne  Out  in 
Case  of  Bituminous. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  experienced  in  securing  boats 
for  the  lake  coal  trade,  total  dumpings  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  season  up  to  April  30  were  greater  than 
for  any  of  the  four  years  preceding.  The  cumulative 
total  to  the  end  of  April  was  1.289,160  tons.  This 
was  156.000  tons  greater  than  in  1919,  and  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  in  1920. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  tonnage  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  dumped  at  the  Lake  Erie  docks  from 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  end  of  April  in  the 
past  four  years : 


Vessel  Total 
Cargo  Fuel  Dumped 

1918  .  860,797  30,249  891,046 

1919  .  1,082,183  51,020  1,133,203 

1920  .  301,572  27,630  329,202 

1921  .  1,242,772  46,388  1,289,160 


During  the  week  ended  May  8,  according  to  the 
Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  a  total  of  607,724  net  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  was  loaded  into  vessels,  made  up  of 
587,725  tons  of  cargo  and  19,999  tons  of  vessel  fuel. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1920,  this 
was  an  increase  of  342.603  tons,  or  nearly  130  per 
cent. 


Convention  Pictures. 

We  would  be. pleased  to  hear  from  our  readers  as 
to  their  opinion  of  dinner  and  convention  pictures 
which  we  and  all  other  trade  papers  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  present.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
novelty  attached  to  these  group  pictures,  but  as  time 
goes  on  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity 
and  a  last  year’s  photograph  might  oft-times  be  used 
with  merely  a  change  of  title.  The  reproduction, 
followed  by  hasty  printing  nine  times,  out  of  ten,  so 
spoils  the  effect  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the 
individual,  however  well  known.  But  as  indicated 
above,  we  would  like,  for  our  future  guidance  in  this 
respect,  to  know  how  this  matter  appeals  to  the  trade. 

B.  O.  Horton,  of  30^2  North  Park  Place,  Newark, 
Ohio,  has  obtained  a  mining  property  which  he  will 
develop. 
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Coal  Production  of  Fairmont  Region  by  Companies 


Below  are  figures,  furnished  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines, 
showing  the  output  of  coal  mining  companies  operating  in  the  Fairmont  district 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919  and  1920: 


Harrison  County. 


Company  Address 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company,  Easton,  Pa . 

Antler  Coal  Company,  Lumberport . 

Aurora  Coal  Co.  . . 

Balkan  Coal  Company,  Dola . 

Barbe  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Bethlehem  Coal  Company,  Shinnston . 

Bingamon  Valley  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Boggess  Wilson  Coal  Company,  Shinnston . . . 

Calif.  Coal  Company,  Lost  Creek . 

Cambria  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  O . 

Catherine  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Central  Fairmont  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Clarksburg  Industrial  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Connellsville  Hygrade  Coal  Company,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

Consolidation  Coal  Company,  New  York . 

Coon  Run  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Corona  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg  _ . 

Cortright,  Comog.  Collieries  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Dawson  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Despard  Fuel  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Eastern  Utilities  Coal  Company,  Lost  Creek . 

Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation,  New  York . • 

Elliott  Coal  Company,  Clay . 

Ethyl  Corporation,  Clarksburg  . 

Fairmont  &  Baltimore  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Adamston. 

Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Fort  Clark  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Francis,  T.  J.,  Coal  Company,  Glendale . 

Francois  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Franklin  Gas  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Freemont  Coal  Co . 

Gainers  Run  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale,  Pa . 

Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  Meadowbrock . 

Harry  B.  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Haywood  Coal  Mining  Company,  Shinnston . 

Fludson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Hughes  Coal  Company,  Meadowbrook . 

Hutchinson  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Interstate  Fuel  Co . 

Lambert  Run  Coal  Company,  Meadowbrook . 

Long,  J.  E.,  Coal  Mining  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Long  Coal  Mining  Company,  New  York._ . 

Long  Fuel  Company,  Clarksburg . * . 

Lost  Creek  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Madeira-Hill  Clark  Coal  Company,  Wilsonburg . 

Marbel  C.  M.  Co.,  Mallory . 

J.  M.  MacDonald  C.  M.  Co . 

Marion  Gas  Coal  Company,  Greensburg . 

Marshall  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Martin  &  Meredith,  Fairmont . . 

Monongah  Fuel  Company,  Fairmont . 

Montfair  Gas  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia . 

Mt.  Clare  Colliery  Company,  Mt.  Clare . 

Mudlick  Coal  Company,  Shinnston . 

Nay  &  Hardesty,  Shinnston . • . 

New  Superior  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Paleb  Coal  Company,  Grafton . 

Pennceco  Coal  Company,  New  \  ork . 

Pine  Bluff  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . _• . 

Pruuty  Real  Estate  Coal  Company,  Wolf  Summit . 

Raybert  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Ross  F.  Stout  &  Bros.,  Mt.  Clare . 

Ryan  Coal  Company,  Fairmont.... . 

Shady  Brook  Coal  Company,  Shinnston . 

Shoemaker,  G.  M.,  &  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Smith  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale,  Fa . 

Stone  &  Scott  Coal  Company,  Shinnston . 

Thermal  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Ursula  Coal  Company,  Grafton . . . . 

Virginia  Maryland  Coal  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va . 

Winchester  Coal  Company,  Enterprise . . 

Wyatt-Bingamon  Coal  Company,  Greensburg,  Pa . 

Marion  County. 

Amos  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Aerford  C.  M.  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa . 

Arkwright  Coal  Co . 

Barrickville  Coal  Co . 

Bethlehem  Coal  Company,  Fairmont  . 

Catawba  Coal  Company,  Catawba . 


1919 

1920 

31,242 

22,792 

29,400 

32,828 

15,428 

36,845 

26,781 

7,311 

8,218 

49,711 

82,603 

15,028 

18,665 

8,011 

27,362 

21,305 

152,624 

158,892 

24,448 

69,615 

‘  68,015 

25,900 

2,871 

32,778 

27,609 

1,049,568 

1,310,639 

24,435 

26,000 

66,390 

50,750 

18,000 

268,963 

229,790 

19,262 

71,522 

59,975 

123,416 

153,003 

22,877 

11,338 

16,799’ 

47,276 

58,959 

59,139 

41,939 

43,248 

57,643 

45,129 

59,347 

5,000 

124,580 

114,761 

38,726 

41,721 

18,721 

13,266 

49,232 

59,210 

155,582 

161,873 

10,680 

23,513 

77,344 

8,488 

53,235 

632,404 

618,697 

3,536 

50,045 

72,396 

12,337 

14,302 

163,335 

134,444 

82,410 

75,735 

15,082 

21.203 

204,445 

143,819 

19,024 

9,423 

65,107 

62,367 

120,369 

90,401 

9,816 

32,234 

53,904 

77,678 

54,697 

35,522 

40,546 

10,392 

13,535 

12,059 

5,250 

13,719 

18,035 

32,797 

31,939 

37,198 

25,094 

40,403 

44,628 

11,150 

8,200 

23,760 

47,552 

38,902 

9,104 

30,546 

17,427 

25,000 

21,000 

39,813 

57,277 

19,500 

18,122 

97,381 

129,464 

21,765 

8,343 

27,753 

28,372 

13,543 

15,762 

36,731 

62,838 

58,963 

2,322 

.  61,863 

86,938 

5,625 

Chesapeake  Coal  Company,  Rivesville . . . 

Connellsville  Fairmont  Coal  Company,  Connellsville,  Pa.... 

Consumers  Fuel  Company,  Pittsburgh . 

Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Baltimore . 

Dawson  Connellsville  Collieries  Company,  Dawson,  Pa - 

East  Side  Utility  Company,  Fairmont . 

Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Fairmont  Gas  Coal  Co . . 

Four  States  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh . •’ 

Francois  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg . 

Greater  Fairmont  Investment  Company,  Fairmont . 

Harry  B.  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Greensburg,  Pa . 

McCoy  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

McCoy  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Monongahela  Powder  Company,  Fairmont . 

Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Company,  Fairmont . 

Montfair  Gas  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Norway  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Penn.-Mary  Coal  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Phillips  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Prunty  Real  Estate  Coal  Company,  Walton . 

Rivesville  Coal  Company,  Rivesville . 

Robinson  Coal  Company,  Flemington . 

Salvatore  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Virginia  &  Pittsburg  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Fairmont . 

West  Fork  Coal  Company,  Fairmont  . 

Winfield  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Monongahela  County. 

Anchor  Coal  Mining  Company,  Cleveland . 

Antler  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

A.  L.  Black  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Beechwood  Mg.  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

Byrne  Gas  Coal  Company,  Scottdale. . 

Chaplin  Collieries  Company,  Morgantown.- . 

Chess  Coal  Co . 

Cleveland-Morgantown  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  O . 

Clinton  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Connellsville  Basin  Coke  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Connellsville  Big  Vein  Coal  Company,  Cheat  Haven,  Pa . 

Consumers  Fuel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Davis  Coal  Company,  Morgantown,  Pa . 

Delmar  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Diamond  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Elkins . 

Elkins  Stone  Coal  Company,  Morgantown .  . 

E.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Fairmont  Fuel  Company,  Fairmont . 

Fairmont  Lowesville  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Fayette  Fuel  Co . 

Federal  Connellsville  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Francois  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Gilbert  Fuel  Company,  Morgantown . 

Granville  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Greenmont  Fuel  Company,  Morgantown . 

Guston  Run  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Har-Mar  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Hartman  Run  Coal  Company,  Westernport . 

Hess  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Morgantown . 

Higgins  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Greensburg,  Pa . 

Jas.  W.  Dennison . 

Jarvis  Coal  Co . 

J.  J.  Buttermore  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

Knob  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Laurel  Coke  Co . 

Lockview  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Mile  Ground  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Monongalia  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

National  Fuel  Company,  Morgantown . 

New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Company,,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  American  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

North  Fairmont  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Osage  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Pittsmont  Coal  Company,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Pollock  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Randall  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Rosedale  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Scott  Run  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Sercpi  Coal  Company,  Morgantown- . 

Soper  Mitchell  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Soper  Reynolds  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 


2,053 

7,208 

11,806- 

151,065 

268,290- 

1,523,2 37 

1,766,703 

769 

12,588 

34,961 

30,712 

242,152 

245,709 

9,377 

246,774 

217,425 

6,197 

12,416 

17,037 

20,874 

31,141 

45,540 

45,061 

623,223 

582,703 

6,739 

5,971 

20,404 

10,665 

20,194 

159,117 

223,660- 

9,426 

7,476 

717,590 

518,371 

54,696 

53,740 

13,387 

16,669 

29,000 

42,000 

40,886 

36,335 

11,970 

38,158 

351,242 

392,409 

24,400 

17,277 

9,432 

11,669 

39,366 

16,671 

32,464 

36,137 

14,843 

8,008 

21,389 

58,201 

116,724 

17,563 

120,279 

157,519 

6,006 

21,601 

51,044 

74,511 

35,000 

26,730 

319,250 

265,608 

8,235 

17,944 

45,785 

30,359 

82,071 

34,200 

60,550 

121,267 

19,868 

30.025 

16,824 

32,808 

14,175 

20,392 

26,493 

10,000 

39,273 

14,629 

44,365 

31,543 

20,674 

19,155 

13,665 

33,514 

44,573 

5,127 

7,782 

50,330 

71,631 

22,785 

15,075 

58,109 

44,612 

10,098 

24,518 

57,074 

40,649 

2,706 

7,762 

760 

•  7,700 

24,171 

44.801 

30,268 

38,932 

7,631 

63,766 

79,414 

16,632 

37,588 

16,430 

136,772 

147,524 

123,256 

3,509 

41.000 

43,763 

94,636 

22,652 

56,704 

67,743 

25,000 

49,158 

56,704 

100,491 

107,910 

36,215 

29,174 

45,298 

5,000 

30,000 
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South  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Southern  Connellsville  Coke  Company,  Cheat  Haven,  Pa.  . 

Superior  Connellsville  Coke  Company,  Greensburg . 

Tait  Brothers  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

Tropf  Coal  Company,  Morgantown . 

W.  A.  Stone  Fuel  Company,  Pt.  Marion,  Pa . 

Somerville  Coal  Co.,  Opekiska  . 

South  Penn.  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

State  Hill  Coal  Co . 

Stale  Line  Coal  Co . 

Robt.  Talbott,  Fairmont  . 

Virana  Coal  Co . 

G.  W.  Warwick . 

Woodland  Coal  Co . 

TOTAL  . . 

Some  companies  mentioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage  for  1919,  have 
taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new.  We  are  in- 
•  formed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and  many 
new  mines  opened  during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep  correct  list. 
Some  companies  transferred  their  mines  as  many  as  two  or  three  times  during 
the  year. 

•Pocahontas  and  Mingo  tonnages  were  published  in  our  issue  of  May  21. 


43,750 

38,594 

31,476 

19,157 

24,306 

11,927 

30,007 

72,000 

87,816 

57,752 

71,087 

13,856 

22,225 

33,112 

25,506 

15,896 

11,105 

5,156 

2,972 

,313,774 

12,864,984 

Coal  mine 
killed  were: 
Date 

1869  Sept.  6 
1884  Mar.  13 

1891  Jan.  27 

1892  Jan.  7 
1900  May  1 
1902  May  19 

1902  July  10 

1903  June  30 

1904  Jan.  25 

1905  Feb.  20 
1907  Dec.  6 

1907  Dec.  19 

1908  Nov.  28 

1909  Nov.  13 
1911  Apr.  8 

1913  Oct.  22 

1914  Apr.  28 

1915  Mar.  2 
1917  Apr.  27 


NOTABLE  MINE  ACCIDENTS 

disasters  in  the  United  States  in  which  100  or  more  men  were 

Name  of  Mine  Location  of  Mine  Killed 

Avondale  . Plymouth,  Pa .  179 

Laurel  . Pocahontas,  Va .  112 

Mammoth . Mount  Pleasant,  Pa .  109 

No-  11  . Krebs,  Okla .  100 

Winter  Quarters  Nos.  1  and  4. ..  .Scofield,  Utah  .  200 

Fraterville  . Coal  Creek,  Tenn .  184 

Rolling  Mill . .Johnstown,  Pa .  112 

Hanna  No.  1 . Hanna,  Wyo .  169 

Harwick  . Cheswick,  Pa .  179 

Virginia  City . Virginia  City,  Ala .  108 

Monongah  Nos.  6  and  8 . Monongah,  W.  Va .  361 

Larr  . Jacobs  Creek,  Pa .  239 

Rachel  and  Agnes . Marianna,  Pa .  154 

St.  Paul  No.  2 . Cherry,  Ill .  259 

Banner  . Littleton,  Ala .  128 

Stag  Canon  No.  2 . Dawson,  N.  Mex .  263 

Eccles  Nos.  5  and  6 . Eccles,  W.  Va . 181 

Layland  No.  3 . Lay  land,  W.  Va .  112 

Hastings . Hastings,  Colo .  121 


You  Need  Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 


REPRESENTING 
Thomas  J.  Lee 
Smooth  Hill  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Chester 
Whitten 
Smooth  Hill 

Shipments  Via  New  York 
Central  R.R.  and  Connections 


WILLIAM  D.  LEEDS 

29  Broadway,  New  York 
STEAM  COAL  SMITHING 


REPRESENTING 

Langdon  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Glendale 

Cambria 

Chevington 

Shipments  Via  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  and  Connections 


W.  H.  DRUCKEMILLER  iuKRvttK,Sh^ 

Anthracite  —  Bituminous  —  Anthracite  Briquettes  —  Cannel  —  Coke 


The  Red  Ash-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

Our  Coa/-“MORE  THAN  SATISFIES  99 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

520  G Wynne  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCA1VT1LE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  at  cur¬ 

rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SA.WA.RD S  ANNUAL 

An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 

coal  trade.  PRICE,  $2.50 

1921  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Address  F.  W.  SAWARD 

15  Park  Row  NEW  YORK 


PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your 
coal  for  New  York  Harbor 
Delivery  and  New  England. 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 
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TO  FIGHT  ANTHRACITE  TAX 

Companies  May  Refuse  to  Pay  and  Throw 
Case  Into  Court  at  Outset. 

It  is  reported  that  the  anthracite  producing  inter¬ 
ests  will  refuse  to  pay  the  1J4  per  cent  tax  on  hard 
coal  which  goes  into  effect  on  July  1,  thus  compelling 
the  State  to  begin  suit  and  paving  the  way  for 
carrying  the  case  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court.  Two  years  and  perhaps  three  are  expected  to 
elapse  before  the  highest  State  tribunal  passes  upon 
its  legality. 

In  1915  the  court  declared  the  Roney  act  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  This  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1913,  was 
similar  to  the  one  recently  passed  and  in  view  of  the 
court’s  decision  the  trade  has  been  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  another  attempt  should  be  made  to  tax 
anthracite  without  taxing  bituminous.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is,  according  to  those  familiar  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  politics,  that  the  personnel  of  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  changed  to  such  an  extent  that 
Governor  Sproul  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  voted  for  the  measure  hope  for  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  of  six  years  ago. 

The  Roney  bill  received  a  death  blow  by  the  votes 
of  Justices  Brown,  Mestrezat,  Stewart  and  von  Mosch- 
zisker.  Dissenting  votes  were  cast  by  Justices 
Frazer,  Potter  and  Elkins. 

Of  the  justices  who  passed  sentence  on  the  Roney 
bill  in  1915  only  two  are  on  the  bench  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  Justices  von  Moschzisker  and 
Frazer.  Five  new  Justices  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the  situation,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  that  induced  the  Governor  to  insist  on  passage 
of  the  bill,  despite  the  fact  it  was  known  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  its  constitutionality  would  be  tested  by  the 
coal  companies. 

New  Justices  Will  Pass  on  Law. 

Five  new  Justices,  together  with  one  old  one  who 
filed  a  dissenting  opinion  on  the  Roney  bill,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  deciding  factor  in  the  minds  of  ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  when  they  insisted  on  presenta- 
tation  and  passage  of  the  last  tax  measure. 

Justice  Stewart,  who  wrote  the  majority  opinion 
on  the  Roney  bill,  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  provision 
of  the  organic  law  requiring  all  taxes  to  be  uniform 
on  the  same  class  of  subjects.  By  taxing  anthracite 
coal  and  leaving  bituminous  free  of  a  levy,  the  Court 
held  that  the  Legislature  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  requiring  uniformity. 

The  opinion  characterized  the  Roney  bill  as  “de¬ 
fiantly  repugnant  to  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  all  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  the  same  class  of 
subjects.”  The  opinion  also  found  fault  with  the 
provision  requiring  that  50  per  cent  of  the  tax  col¬ 
lected  be  returned  to  the  anthracite  producing  coun¬ 
ties. 

The  bill  recently  signed  by  Governor  Sproul, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Representative  Williams,  of 
Tioga  county,  carried  a  clause  stating  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  “shall  be  independent  of  each  other.”  In 
other  words,  the  Court  may  knock  out  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill  and  still  leave  the  State  the  power 
to  collect  the  tax. 


Coming  Events. 

Annual  convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7th  and  8th. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  at  Tidewater  Inn,  Sayville,  N.  Y.,  June 
14th. 

Outing  of  Coal  Club  of  Philadelphia,  June  15th. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June  15th,  16th 
and  17th. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  22nd, 
23rd,  and  24th. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  at  Grand  Rapids,  July  20th, 
21st  and  22nd. 

Meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  at  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111., 
July  13th  and  14th. 


TWIN  CITIES  NOTES 

Steps  were  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club 
of  Minneapolis,  to  form  a  committee  representing 
shippers  to  work  for  plans  to  prevent  freight  damage. 
The  railroads  will  work  with  the  committee  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  losses  to  freight  in  transit. 

C.  A.  Bruce,  secretary  of  the  Twin  City  Coal 
Exchange,  Minneapolis,  upon  his  return  home  after 
attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  predicted  a  coal  crisis  if 
there  is  not  a  decided  picking  up  of  coal  by  the 
public  in  the  next  six  weeks. 

New  Ulm,  Minn.,  took  bids  recently  for  coal  for 
the  municipal  plant  and  received  figures  from  21 
concerns.  The  low  bid  was  that  of  the  E'nder  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Chicago,  at  $6.75  screnings,  f.  o.  b.  New 
Ulm.  This  was  30  cents  lower  than  the  next  bid. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Enders  company. 

The  state  board  of  control  of  Minnesota  institu¬ 
tions  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Inland  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  for  21,000  tons  of  soft  coal  for 
state  institutions,  to  the  North  Western  Fuel  Co. 
for  10,000  tons  and  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  for 
2,150  tons.  The  prices  are  much  lower  than  a  year 
ago  and  indicate  a  reduction  in  the  total  of  about 
$150,000. 

Despite  the  receipt  of  some  very  low  bids  for  fur¬ 
nishing  coal  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  they  were  rejected.  The  city  purchasing 
agent  was  directed  to  buy  the  coal,  some  7,500  tons, 
in  the  open  market.  Youghiogheny  lump  was  quoted 
at  $9.30  and  dock  run  at  $8.95 ;  screenings  at  $7.15 ; 
Hocking  lump  at  $9.15;  Pittsburgh  No.  8  at  $9.60; 
Indiana  lump  at  $8.44;  Southern  Illinois  6x3  $8.61. 
Other  grades  had'  an  equally  low  range. 

The  St.  Paul  Gas  Light  Co.  has  asked  the  City' 
Council  to  extend  its  rate  for  coal  gas  of  $1  for 
another  six  months,  and  states  that  a  return  to  the 
old  figure  of  85  cents  would  be  ruinous.  The  com¬ 
pany  obtains  raw  gas  from  the  coking  company  which 
claims  to  be  losing  money  upon  the  higher  rates. 
While  coal  is  admittedly  cheaper,  the  saving  is  offset 
by  the  reduced  market  for  coke  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  so  far  are  well  ahead  of  previous  years.  The 
carry-over  of  soft  coal  on  April  1,  1917,  was  527,000 
tons;  in  1918,  1,031,000  tons;  in  1919,  3,374,000  tons; 
in  1920,  860,000  tons,  and  in  1921,  2,053,000  tons.  Hence 
there  is  more  on  hand  before  the  season  opened 
this  Spring  than  was  the  case  but  one  year  of  the 
last  five.  Anthracite  on  hand  April  1  was  112,000 
tons  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  last  three  years. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Hustle. 

Writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  B.  C.  Forbes, 
the  well-known  writer  on  business  topics,  says : 

“We  have  heard  more  than  enough  about  bad 
times  during  the  last  nine  months.  The  majority  of 
business  men  lost  their  courage  completely  when 
the  war  bubble  burst.  They  turned  their  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  cutting  down  expenditures  and  expenses,  to 
curtailing  operations  and  pulling  in  their  horns  in 
every  direction.  They  acted  wholly  negatively. 

“Now,  retrenchment  was  wise  and  inevitable  in 
a  great  many  cases,  in  no  other  way  could  lots  of 
concerns  have  pulled  through. 

“Yet  instances  are  daily  coming  to  light  where  an 
aggressive,  constructive  policy  has  paid  handsomely. 
While  instituting  every  rational  ecenomy,  many  com¬ 
panies  and  firms  resolved  to  redouble  their  effort, 
redouble  their  enterprise,  redouble  their  enthusiasm, 
and  even  redouble  their  business-getting  expenditures. 
The  results  achieved  often  have  exceeded  all  expec¬ 
tations.” 


In  procuring  pictures  for  our  new  office,  we  have 
obtained  from  the  celebrated  old  Bradley  Print  Shop 
two  lithographs  of  years  ago,  which  may  interest 
some  of  our  older  friends  who  drop  in.  One  shows 
the  late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  making  the  fastest  team 
mile  on  record,  2.15^2,  with  the  celebrated  “Maud  S.” 
and  companion  “Aldine,”  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  an  amaetur  of  his  years.  The  other  depicts  an 
older  trotting  horse  scene,  and  is  entitled  “A  Dis¬ 
puted  Heat.”  It  affords  an  interesting  character 
study  of  individuals  of  a  half  century  ago. 


Anthracite  Tax  Draws  Fire. 

Washington,  May  26. — A  bill  to  prevent  interstate 
transportation  of  coal  on  which  a  special  tax  has  been 
imposed  was  introduced  on  Monday  by  Representa¬ 
tive  MacGregor,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

He  said  it  was  aimed  at  Pennsylvania’s  ljd  per 
cent  tax  on  anthracite,  which  he  had  previously  ques¬ 
tioned  in  a  resolution  requesting  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  determine  whether  the  tax  was  in  violation'  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 


Albany,  N,  Y.,  May  26. — Attorney  General  New¬ 
ton  has  been  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  anthracite  tax.  Its  validity  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Corporation  Counsel  William  S.  Rann  of 
Buffalo  and  Frederick  E.  Norton  of  the  Syracuse 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  contend  that  the  effect 
of  such  legislation  will  be  to  increase  the  price  of  coal 
to  consumers  in  New  York  State  and  that  the'  coal 
companies  will  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  also  contended  that  Pennsylvania  is  without 
the  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  coal  exports  and  that  in 
so  doing  has  run  counter  to  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  vesting  Congress  with  exclusive 
authority  to  lay  imposts,  duties  and  excises  and  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States. 


Good  Pleasure  Boats  Scarce. 

Mention  of  a  steamboat  trip  on  the  James  River 
for  the  visiting  coal  men  prompted  our  old  friend 
Joggins  to  comment  upon  this  feature  the  other  day. 
While  he  said  the  committees  always  did  their  best 
to  provide  attractive  entertainment  they  really  have 
not  got  much  to  work  with  in  many  cases.  There  is 
lack  of  facilities,  so  to  speak,  in  nearly  every  place 
and  though  the  idea  of  a  boat  trip  with  select  com¬ 
pany,  good  music  and  ample  refreshments  is  always 
a  pleasant  one  even  in  these  dry  times,  there  are 
indeed  few  places  where  it  can  be  carried  out  to 
good  effect. 

The  excursion  business  is  in  itself  a  very  uncertain 
one  by  reason  of  weather  contingencies,  and  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  few  attractive 
navigable  waters  adjacent  to  centers  of  population, 
the  number  of  large  boats  available  for  such  service  is 
very  small.  At  lake  ports  they  are  especially  scarce. 
In  fact,  only  at  New  York  and  Boston  is  there  any 
considerable  fleet  to  draw  upon  for  special  trips  of 
this  nature,  and  in  all  probability  Boston  has  the 
finest  boats  that  are  available,  the  New  York  craft 
being  rather  anciqnt  for  the  most  part.  The.  best 
boats  are  in  regular  service  and  cannot  be  chartered 
for  special  trips,  as  a  rule. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  such  a 
boat  as  the  Rose  Standish,  which  carried  the  official, 
party  at  the  opening  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Com¬ 
ing  down  from  Boston  with  a  competent  catering 
crew  and  ample  larder,  it  could  do  the  honors  in  good 
style,  and  in  comparison  the  antiquated  or  meagre 
facilities  of  other  boats  are  apt  to  seem  very  no¬ 
ticeable. 


Reeves  Company  Branching  Out. 

Chicago,  May  26. — George  W.  McGill,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  for  the  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  returned 
to  Chicago  Tuesday  morning  from  Minneapolis.  Al¬ 
though  the  Chicago  office  of  the  'Reeves  company 
has  been  open  for  several  months,  Mr.  McGill  has 
only  recently  made  his  headquarters  in  this  city. 

Since  he  has  taken  over  the  work  he  has  increased 
the  Chicago  force  and  brought  about  other  changes 
which  will  make  his  firm  a  real  factor  in  the  local 
trade.  J.  B.  Corrigan,  who  was  formerly  with  W. 
P.  Rend  &  Co.,  will  soon  be  actively  associated 
with  the  Reeves  company.  Mr.  Corrigan  has  been 
suffering  from  bronchial  penumonia,  but  is  recovering 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  work. 

Another  addition  to  the  Chicago  office  is  Paul  w. 
Perkins,  who  only  recently  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Lumaghi  Coal  Co.,  of^St.  Louis,  to  become 
associated  with  the  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 

Mr.  McGill  also  announces  a  new  traveling  sales¬ 
man,  Robert  Morris,  to  cover  Eastern  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  Judging  from  his  activities,  Mr.  McGill  is 
building  a  real  organization  for  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 
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ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va, 


MINERS  arid 
SHIPPERS 


FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 


Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  “ SEMi-SM OK£ LESS ” 


T.  W.  Arnette,  Pres. 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


EMPIRE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Contract  Shipments  a  Specialty 

General  Sales  Offices 

416  Stephen  Girard  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  CLEARFIELD,  PA.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


“ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  BURNS  IT” 


9  Deep  Vein  mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 


QUALITY-  SERVICE  -  DEPENDABILITY 


The  Carbon  Fuel  Company 

Traction  Building  Cincinnati 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

r  Hr 

Carbon  Splint,  Gas,  By-Product  and 
Steam  Coals 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


All  Domestic  Sizes 

LOW  FREIGHT  RATES  PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

are  additional  advantages  Koppers  Seaboard  Coke  holds  for  the  fuel 
dealer. 

Write  for  Booklet,  Prices  and  further  particulars. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES 

H.  Willis,  Winona,  Minn.,  a  lime  and  coal  dealer, 
stopped  at  the  Sherman  House  last  week. 

L.  C.  Neid,  president  of  the  Franklin  Coal  Co., 
St.  Louis,  arrived  in  Chicago  last  Tuesday. 

J.  J.  Logan,  a  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  coal  man,  stopped 
at  the  Congress  Hotel  several  days  last  week. 

L.  E.  Harris,  coal  and  grain  dealer  from  Coin, 
la.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

The  Atwill-Makemson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  now 
settled  in  new  quarters,  1423  McCormick  Building. 

Rice  Miller,  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

Webb  L.  Miller,  head  of  the  Miller  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  the  first 
part  of  this  week. 

Miss  Marv  E.  Nattinger,  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  one  of 
the  few  women  coal  dealers  of  the  country,  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  last  Tuesday. 

Charles  Dryson  of  Cincinnati,  fuel  agent  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was  in  Chicago  last 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  Chicago  &  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.,  Fisher 
Building,  has  taken  out  a  new  state  charter  changing 
its  name  to  the  Collieries  Investment  Co. 

C.  T.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the  Hedstrom- 
Schenck  Coal  Co.,  returned  from  Cincinnati  this 
week  after  a  brief  stay  in  the  Ohio  town. 

Ralph  M.  Lamont,  formerly  of  Chicago,  has  just 
received  incorporation  papers  from  the  state  capitol 
for  the  Lamont  Coal  Co.  of  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

William  P.  Rend,  son  of  Joseph  P.  Rend  of  W. 
P.  Rend  &  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  was  taken  to 
the  isolation  hospital  last  Friday,  a  victim  of  small- 

P  J.  G.  Wallace,  manager  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Co.’s 
Chicago  offices  in  the  Plymouth  Building,  was  in 
Lakeland,  Ill.,  this  week  visiting  the  mines  operated 
by  his  company. 

W.  K.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  together  with  other  members 
of  the  Chicago  trade,  returned  this  week  from  the 
convention  in  Richmond. 

W.  C.  Schroeder,  sales  manager  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.,  returned 
to  his  office  Monday  after  a  week’s  business  trip 
through  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

A  delegation  of  six  or  eight  coal  men  from  St. 
Louis  arrived  Wednesday  morning  to  attend  the  last 
two  days  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  at  the  Sherman  House. 

Eugene  McAulliffe,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Union  Colliery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  this  week. 

O.  A.  McNiel,  Kenosha,  Wis ;  L.  D.  Wood, 
Batavia,  Ill.,  and  G.  L.  Blanchard,  Lake  Forest, 
Ill.,  all  retail  coal  men,  visited  I.  L.  Runyon,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association. 

W.  K.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  left  Chicago  Tuesday  night  to 
attend  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League  at  the  Hotel  Winton,  Cleveland, 
May  25  and  26. 

Mr.  Wickham,  who  withdrew  from  the  Wickham- 
Burton  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  to  establish  the  Wickham 
Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  announces  to  his  many  friends 
in  the  coal  trade  a  new  traveling  salesman,  Claude 
B.  Morton,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Lumaghi  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

Arrivals  of  coal  by  lake  continued  light.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ships  arrived  for.  the  week  ending  May  24: 
Australia,  from  Erie,  landed  at  the  Hanna  dock 
with  a  cargo  of  6,200  tons  of  coal ;  steamer  Martin 
Mullen  from  Erie  arrived  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
docks  with  a  cargo  of  7,500  tons,  and  steamer  /.  /. 
Barium  docked  at  South  Chicago,  bringing  a  cargo 
of  coal  from  Toledo. 

It  was  erroneously  reported  in  this  column  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  W.  A.  Leach,  who  recently  resigned 
as  western  sales  manager  of  the  Bob-Lo  Coal  Sales 
Corporation,  had  become  treasurer  of  the  Raleigh 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Raleigh,  W.  Va.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  A.  A.  Liggett  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Raleigh  company,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past. 


He  succeeded  H.  B.  Stevenson,  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  western  sales  manager  of  the  Bob-Lo  com¬ 
pany  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Leach’s  resig¬ 
nation.  Mr.  Leach,  it  is  understood,  is  now  associated 
with  a  Pittsburgh  company. 

Albert  Schiewe,  head  of  the  Albert  Schiewe  Coal 
Co.,  and  one  of  the  best  known  coal  men  in  the 
Chicago  trade,  died  on  Friday  of  last  week,  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation.  Mr.  Schiewe,  who  was  64  years 
old,  has  been  in  ill  health  for  three  years.  In  fact, 
he  never  fully  recovered  from  the  amputation  of  his 
foot  more  than  three  years  ago.  Funeral  services 
were  held  from  his  home  last  Monday. 

According  to  the  Chicago  representative  of  the 

I.  C.  C.,  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  has  filed  a  protest  to  that  body  against 
rates  on  lake  cargo  coal  from  the  mines  to  Toledo. 
The  complaint  sets  out  that  the  B.  &  O.  does  not 
participate  in  proportional  rates  on  this  coal  from 
mines  served  by  the  C.,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.,  the 
K.  &  T.  Ry.,  the  Tennessee  Ry.,  the  Oneida  & 
Western  Ry.,  the  Morgan  &  Fentress  Ry.  and  the 
Harriman  &  Northeastern  Ry.,  while  it  does  par¬ 
ticipate  in  other  connecting  carriers  in  the  published 
proportional  rates  on  lake  cargo  coal  from  mines 
operated  by  competitors. 

Retailers  Invited  to  Chicago. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  was  held  last  Tuesday  at  the  Masonic 
Temple.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  among 
the  matters  up  for  discussion  were  the  Saturday  clos¬ 
ing  of  yards  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  and  the  proposal  to  donate  to  the  Chinese 
Relief  Fund.  In  the  matter  of  closing  on  Saturdays 
at  noon,  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  usual  custom 
of  closing  at  1  p.  m.  Report  of  delegation  to 
the  National  Retail  meeting  at  Richmond  was  read. 
The  Chicago  association  has  invited  the  National 
Retail  Association  to  meet  in  Chicago  next  year. 


D.,  L.  &  W.  Buys  Ohio  Coal. 

Pittsburgh,  May  26. — The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Co.  has  recently  placed  two 
large  contracts  for  fuel  coal  in  the  No.  8  field  of 
eastern  Ohio,  according  to  a  well  authenticated  report 
in  local  trade  circles.  It  is  understood  that  the  con¬ 
tracts  call  for  the  shipment  of  30  cars  a  day  during 
the  remainder  of  the  coal  year,  or  until  April  1,  1922. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  involved  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  450,000  tons. 

While  the  Lackawanna  has  occasionally  bought 
comparatively  small  tonnages  of  spot  coal  in  the  No. 
8  district,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  it  has 
gone  into  eastern  Ohio  for  any  material  part  of  its 
annual  requirements.  It  is  understood  that  some  of 
the  cars  sent  west  with  anthracite  are  being  routed 
back  through  the  No.  8  field  and  loaded  for  the  return 
trip  at  the  mines  which  are  supplying  fuel  coal  to 
the  Lackawanna. 

The  two  companies  which  secured  the  business  are 
said  to  have  quoted  prices  just  as  low  as  those  bid 
by  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  operators  on 
coal  which  is  not  considered  as  satisfactory  for  loco¬ 
motive  use. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

W.  A. 'Shea,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  is  spending 
the  summer  months  at  Ocean  View. 

W.  H.  Maher  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  spend¬ 
ing  several  days  in  Philadelphia,  on  a  business  trip. 

Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  have  enlarged  their  offices 
in  the  Flatiron  Building,  having  taken  additional 
office  space. 

J.  R.  Routen,  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  moved  to  Virginia  Beach,  to  spend 
the  summer  months. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

R.  R.  McFall,  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown, 
was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Charles  F.  Sutherland,  of  the  Sutherland  Coal  Co., 
Morgantown,  was  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

Paul  H.  Keener,  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  was  in  Pittsburgh  a  few  days  ago. 

T.  IT.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  Coal 
Co.,  Bellaire,  O.,  was  in  the  region  last  week. 

W.  L.  Kearns,  of  the  Pyramid  Coal  Co.,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Morgantown  section  re¬ 
cently. 

The  Morgantown  Coal  Club  has  decided  to  give  its 
moral  support  to  Charles  F.  Sutherland,  president  of 
the  Sutherland  Coal  Co.,  who  is  the  mayor-elect  of 
that  city. 

It  is  reported  that  the  P.  &  R.  has  closed  some 
contracts  in  the  Tunneltown  section  at  low  figures. 
Houck  &  Reider  are  reported  to  have  landed  one  of 
the  contracts. 

With  an  improvement  in  conditions,  the  Western 
Maryland  has  added  four  fast  freight  trains  to  its 
schedule.  Additional  crews  have  been  recalled  after 
a  lull  in  coal  transportation. 

M.  L.  Hudson,  general  manager  of  the  Edward 
Hines  interests,  Chicago,  was  in  the  region  last  week. 
The  company  recently  purchased  12,000  acres  of 
coal  in  Paw  Paw  district,  Marion  County. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  sold  mine  23  on 
West  Fork  River,  near  Lumperport,  to  G.  Corrado, 
Connellsville,  Pa.  The  deed,  which  was  filed  in 
Clarksburg,  showed  that  the  approximate  sale  price 
was  $250,000. 

J.  R.  Blackburn,  Morgantown  manager  of  W.  H. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  is  dividing  his  time  between  that 
position  and  the  general  superintendency  of  the  mines 
of  the  Clarion  and  Victor  coal  mining  companies  in 
the  Somerset,  Pa.,  field. 

The  name  of  the  Har-Mar  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Warner  Collieries 
Co.  This  mining  property,  which  is  located  at 
Maidsville,  W.  Va.,  near  Morgantown,  was  secured 
from  T.  W.  Arnette,  Charles  Ice,  R.  E.  Rightmire 
and  other  Fairmont  coal  operators. 

The  Cheat  River  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Kingwood, 
which  was  largely  owned  by  F.  E.  Strickler  of 
Kingwood  and  Howard  Cross  and  Eddie  Cross,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.,  has  sold  its  operation  along  the  West 
Virginia  Northern  Railroad  to  the  Eastern  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Cumberland.  A.  A.  Sommerville,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  operating  company,  states  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  increased. 

-Charters  granted  at  Charleston  recently  include 
these :  Sand  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  capital, 

$50,000;  incorporators,  A.  D.  Evans,  J.  C.  Shinn, 
Tusca  Morris,  Pearl  Morris  and  Adda  Moore, _  all 
of  Fairmont ;  Edington  Coal  Co.,  Wheeling,  capital, 
$50,000;  incorporators,  Harry  Dornan,  Wheeling;  E. 
E.  Sells,  Elm  Grove;  Harvey  H._  McDonald  and 
Harry  Davis,  all  of  West  Alexandria,  Pa. 

Among  the  Morgantown  wholesalers  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  are;  M.  L.  Taylor  and  PI.  E. 
Owen,  Morgantown  Coal  Co. ;  F.  M.  Lucas ;  R.  R- 
McFall  and  Paul  Silvius,  Southern  Fuel  Co.;  C.  E. 
W-atson  and  C.  T.  Posten,  C.  E.  Watson  Coal  Co., 
and  George  Rodgers,  Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co.  The  whole¬ 
salers  meet  in  Washington  on  June  7  and  8. 

Among  the  operators  from  northern  West  Virginia 
who  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  in  New  York  last  week  were:  J. 
M.  Orr,  Daniel  Howard,  D.  R.  Potter,  D.  T.  Quinn, 
A.  G.  Smith,  H.  G.  Smith,  J.  Edgar  Long,  Jack 
Huffman,  Claude  J.  Ryan,  D.  M.  Kramer,  A.  Lisle 
White  and  E.  L.  S'praker,  all  of  Clarksburg;  H.  M. 
Crawford,  Philippi;  C.  H.  Jenkins,  M.  L.  Hutchinson, 
C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Frank  R.  Lyon,  George  S. 
Brackett,  Samuel  D.  Brady,  Clarence  D.  Robinson 
and  Howard  H.  Showalter,  all  of  Fairmont;  Benjamin 
Bissell,  Century,  W.  Va. ;  Dr.  A.  M.  Kallbach,  Pied¬ 
mont;  A.  Spates  Brady,  E.  A.  Bower  and  Everett 
Drennen,  all  of  Elkins. 

The  New  Jersey  Coal  Dealers’  Association  will 
hold  a  clam  bake  at  Brunner’s  Lake  Inn,  Highland 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  June  8th  . 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

\ 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


a  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  6904  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pocket*  1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stagg 


Yard  and  Pocket* 


Yard  and  Pocket* 


Yard  and  Pocket* 


SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

_  163  6th  SL  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  6904  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bar 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

_  ,  ,  ..  Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ava 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  St*.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PHiladelpHia 

Established  1868 

Anthracite 

Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Johnstown  Fairmont  Bluefield 

HALL  BROS.  $  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  George*  Crook 
Pocahontas  Now  River 
Fairmont  Connellsville 

Westmoreland  Greens  burg 
Kanawha 


BURNS 

BROS. 

NEW 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

J.  W.  Searles,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  is  back  from  a  two  weeks’ 
fishing  trip. 

B.  H.  Warford,  sales  manager  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Fuel  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been  on  the 
sick  list  this  week. 

J.  W.  P.  Somerville,  president  of  the  Georges 
Creek  Parker  Coal  Co.,  was  here  from  Cumberland, 
Md.,  a  few  days  ago. 

Irving  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Sales  Co., 
spent  last  week  visiting  a  number  of  operations  in 
the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  A.  Brown,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Gleason 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  has  been  calling  on 
friends  in  the  local  trade  this  week. 

James  Carson,  president  of  the  Coal  Credit  Bureau, 
Inc.,  29  Broadway,  has  just  returned,  from  a  two 
weeks’  tour  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields. 

J.  W.  Searles  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  17  Battery 
Place,  and  will  combine  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
those  of  general  sales  agent,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  for  many  years  past. 

Irving  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Sales  Co., 
was  betrothed  to  Miss  Emma  Drosin,  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  merchant  and  philanthropist,  at  the 
Hotel  Savoy  on  May  IS.  Many  friends  representing 
the  local  coal  trade  and  a  few  from  Pennsylvania 
were  present. 

A  baseball  team  made  up  of  local  employes  of  W. 
A.  Marshall  &  Co.  and  one  from  the  office  of  the 
Cory  Mann  George  Corporation  will  meet  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Staten  Island,  next  Saturday,  June  4.  An 
exciting  game  is  anticipated,  as  the  Beaver  street 
championship  is  at  stake. 

C.  H.  Humphreys,  eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
Blue  Flame  Fuel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  has  moved  his  office  from  the  Mar- 
bridge  Building  to  the  Central  Building,  143  Liberty 
street,  occupying  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor.  His 
new  telephone  number  is  .Rector  1520. 

Rubel  Bros.,  retail  dealers  in  the  East  New  York 
section  of  Brooklyn,  have  incorporated  their  business 
under  the  name  of  the  Rubel  Coal  &  Ice  Corporation. 
The  new  concern,  which  is  authorized  to  issue  $2,- 
000,000  capital  stock,  is  understood  to  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  view  to  taking  over  one  or  more  other 
plants  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

As  the  first  of  May  recedes  further  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  it  is  found  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  at  No.  1  Broadway.  Many  who  are 
familiar  with  conditions  are  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Washington  Bldg.  It  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  expensive  projects  of 
the  sort  ever  undertaken,  and  instead  of  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  the  rental  season  of  1921,  it  will 
probably  not  be  entirely  completed  until  well  on 
toward  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

Serviss  &  Reynolds,  Inc.,  are  newcomers  in  the  local 
wholesale  trade,  the  principals  being  W.  D.  Serviss, 
formerly  New  England  representative  of  Dickerman 
&  Englis,  and  Miss  H.  E.  Reynolds,  until  recently 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  same  firm.  Associated  with 
them  in  the  new  enterprise  is  Miss  M.  A.  Drennan, 
who  has  been  with  the  Carl  Coal  Co.  for  several 
years  past.  Offices  have  been  opened  at  50  Church 
street  and  the  firm  will  specialize  in  high-grade  bitu¬ 
minous,  having  secured  the  sales  agency  for  a  mine  in 
the  South  Fork  district.  Telephone  number  is  Cort- 
landt  5650. 


Mr.  Clarke  With  Hartwell. 

C.  E.  Clarke,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son, 
Inc.,  of  73  Water  St.,  Boston.  Mr.  Clarke’s  years 
of  experience  in  the  coal  trade  and  his  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  make  his  success  in  the  new  position 
assured.  The  many  friends  he  has  made  by  the 
service  he  has  rendered  in  the  past  are  confident  of 
the  result  and  he  enters  into  his  new  position  with 
the  sincere  good  wishes  of  his  associates  in  both  the 
retail  and  wholesale  trade. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

H.  G.  Cass,  a  retail  and  wholesale  dealer  of  Hamil¬ 
ton-  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

Wheeler  Boone,  president  of  the  Boone  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  spent  last  week  in  the  Big  Sandy  district. 

G.  R.  Martin,  a  prominent  coal  operator  of  Drift, 
Ky.,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday,  visiting  the  coal 
offices. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  Indianapolis  manager  for  the  Mat¬ 
thew  Addy  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  this  week 
at  the  home  office. 

Col.  G.  S.  Wallace,  a  well-known  coal  lawyer  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  visiting  some  Cincinnati 
operators  on  Friday. 

George  W.  Hills,  resident  manager  of  Chesapeake 
&  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  spent  part  of  last  week  in 
his  northern  territory. 

J.  P.  Morris,  of  the  coal  company  that  bears  his 
name,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  market  on  Monday. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan-Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  portion  of  the  week  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  on  business  for  his  company. 

John  H.  Kresge,  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  New  York,  was  in  Cincinnati  this  week  to 
visit  the  local  offices  of  his  company. 

Lowell  Barr,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  sales 
for  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  C.  C.  Corey,  the  Detroit  coal 
jobber. 

T.  J.  Robson,  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  stopped  off  in  Cincinnati  on  his  way  home 
from  New  York.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Robson. 

The  Ogle  Coal  Co.  of  Indianapolis  has  opened  a 
Cincinnati  office  in  the  new  Dixie  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing,  with  H.  K.  Howard  in  charge  as  resident 
manager. 

Edward  Cormack,  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co., 
and  Charles  Thompson,  of  the  Calumet  Coal  & 
Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  were  visitors  in  Cincinnati 
last  week. 

W.  S.  Denham,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Carter  Coal  Co.  for  eight  years  as  sales  manager, 
has  joined  the  offices  of  the  company  here  since 
those  at  Louisville  have  been  abandoned. 

Early  &  Daniels,  who  have  offices  in  the  Carew 
Building,  where  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  have  begun  a  jobbing  trade  in  coal,  with  G.  W. 
Wilkinson  in  charge  of  the  new  department. 

The  Old  Colony  Coal  Co.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
has  opened  branch  offices  in  this  city  in  the  new 
Dixie  Terminal  Building,  with  A.  H.  Christian  in 
charge.  Mr.  Christian  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  home  office. 

O.  W.  Gardner,  president,  and  Clinton  DeWitt, 
vice-president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Virginian  Fuel 
Co.,  stopped  in  Cincinnati  last  week  en  route  from 
the  home  office,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  Chicago,  where 
they  were  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  dock  committee. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  convention  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  New  York  last  week 
were  Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co. ;  R.  A. 
Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co  ;  P.  H.  Burlingham, 
of  Burlingham  Bros. ;  R.  S.  McVeigh,  of  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.;  L.  E.  Ehrmentroub,  of 
the  Borderland  Coal  Co. ;  W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Car¬ 
bon  Fuel  Co. ;  Frank  B.  Stewart,  of  the  Winifrede 
Coal  Co.;  L,  M.  Webb,  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co.,  and 
J.  C.  Layne,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co. 


In  shaping  comment  on  railroad  wages,  it  might 
be  in  order  to  say  something  about  the  wages  that 
were  too  low.  Many  started  in  at  $40  a  month  years 
ago  and  never  got  much  higher.  As  in  the  case  of 
milk,  which  nine  years  out  of  ten  it  seems  sold  at  a 
loss  in  the  case  of  many  producers,  the  wages  paid 
in  certain  departments  of  railroading  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  as  a 
result  some  offices  became  loaded  up  with  a  dead- 
wood  element,  men  who  were  incapacitated  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  news  spreading  abroad  as  to  the 
poor  results  attained  by  more  than  a  few,  the  rail¬ 
road  personnel  of  the  present  day  shows  the  result 
of  the  unattractiveness  of  the  service  in  prior  times. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

Interests  associated  with  the  Operators  Coal  & 
Supply  Co.  of  Chicago,  have  taken  over  the  retail 
business  of  the  Hoefer  Coal  Co.  at  Dixon,  Ill. 

All  the  old  school-book  doctrines  as  to  the  results 
of  the  destruction  of  property  in  war  are  being 
exemplified  at  the  present  time.  The  subject  once 
so  abstract  is  now  put  before  us  in  decidedly  con¬ 
crete  form. 

The  Lomi  Coal  Co.  has  organized  at  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $500,000.  The  incorporators 
are  all  local  business  men,  who  have  acquired  some 
coal  acreage  in  Harrison  County  which  they  are 
planning  to  develop. 

The  Keister-MacQuown  Fuel  Co.,  Union  Arcade, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  been  made  exclusive  sales 
agents  for  the  Bessemer  Fuel  Co.,  with  mines  at 
Portersville,  Pa.,  on  the  Western  Allegheny  Railroad 
in  the  Butler-Mercer  district. 

The  month  of  April,  the  first  of  operation  for  the 
new  Western  Maryland  Railway  coal  pier  at  Port 
Covington,  saw  a  total  of  21,281  tons  dumped.  Of 
this  'about  7,000  tons  was  export,  14,000  tons  local 
harbor  and  coastwise  and  949  tons  was  bunker. 

Real  estate  owners  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  are  try¬ 
ing  the  experiment  of  buying  their  coal  direct  from 
the  mine,  in  the  hope  of  economizing  on  next  winter’s 
fuel  supply.  Several  cars  of  independent  anthracite 
have  recently  been  shipped  to  that  city  consigned  to 
the  local  property  owners’  association,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributing  the  tonnage  to  its  members. 

Anthracite  operators  who  are  dumping  their  steam 
sizes  on  the  ground  near  the  breakers  because  of 
depressed  market  conditions  are  taking  care  to  see 
that  the  coal  is  placed  on'  their  own  ground.  In 
years  gone  by,  culm  was  often  stored  on  leased  land. 
This  resulted  in  difficulties  and  involved  the  payment 
of  royalties  when  the  culm  banks  were  reclaimed. 

An  increase  of  32,133  in  the  number  of  cars  loaded 
with  revenue  freight  is  reported  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  14.  This  sizable  gain  over  the  preceding 
week  was  largely  due  to  the  increased  movement  of 
coal  and  iron  ore.  The  total  for  the  week  was  750,- 
158  cars,  which  is  nearly  100,000  cars  below  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1920,  although  some  10,000  cars 
in  excess  of  two  years  ago. 

Reports  of  decrease  in  car  building,  so  natural  in 
view  of  the  condition  of  railroad  finances,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  bearing  upon  fall  traffic  movement. 
Even  the  deterioration  of  the  motive  power  and 
other  rolling  stock  now  sidetracked  here,  there  and 
everywhere  is  something  that  may  well  cause  appre¬ 
hension.  When  equipment  is  laid  up  for  months  at 
a  time  a  great  deal  of  deterioration  takes  place. 

From  all  accounts,  the  size  of  the  pending  reduc¬ 
tion  in  railroad  wages  will  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  upon  business  recovery.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be 
one  of  the  fundamental  points  affecting  the  revival 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Until  wages  are  reduced, 
freight  rates  cannot  come  down  and  the  knowledge 
that  a  downward  revision  must  come  about  eventually 
is  having  a  restraining  influence  on  business  in  all 
lines. 

The  use  of  Shipping  Board  boats  via  the  Panama 
Canal  in  competition  with  the  transcontinental 
railroads  surely  tends  to  hold  back  the  improvement 
in  business  conditions  that  is  so  desirable.  Little  if 
any  additional  business  moves  via  water  when  rates 
are  temporarily  reduced,  and  comparatively  few 
people  are  benefited,  but  the  whole  community  is 
suffering  because  of  the  disturbed  state  of  railroad 
finances,  in  which  of  course  the  situation  of  the 
transcontinental  lines  plays  a  very  important  part. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Holland  to  de¬ 
velop  coal  deposits  on  the  island  of  Spitzbergen, 
located  within  the  Arctic  Circle  north  of  Norway. 
A  steamer  recently  sailed  from  Amsterdam  carrying 
49  mining  engineers  and  a  party  of  miners  to  begin 
preliminary  work.  All  the  workmen  are  said  to  be 
under  contract  for  two  years.  The  first  year  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  40,000  tons  is  expected.  Other  companies 
have  been  carrying  on  developments  on  the  island 
for  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  the  pioneer  in  this  field 
being  the  Arctic  Coal  Co.,  which  was  organized  by 
American  capitalists  and  later  sold  to  Norwegian 
interests. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Although  underlying  conditions  are  much 
better  than  they  were  and  are  undoubtedly  be¬ 
coming  sounder  day  by  day,  it  must  be  agreed 
that  the  Spring  season  has  proved  a  disap¬ 
pointment  in  regard  to  business  revival.  There 
is  being  observed  what  financial  writers  are 
so  frequently  called  upon  to  refer  to  as  a 
secondary  reaction ;  not  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  but  tending  toward  more  lasting 
prosperity  when  the  better  days  do  arrive,  for 
it  is  frequently  demonstrated  that  a  forward 
movement  that  continues  without  any  setback 
is  less  substantial  than  one  which  settles  back 
a  bit  for  a  fresh  start. 

Certainly  the  financial  situation  is  getting 
stronger,  as  indicated  by  the  rise  in  the  reserve 
ratio  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
lowering  of  rediscount  rates  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  long  run.  It  is  never  immedi¬ 
ately  reflected  in  more  active  business,  but 
tends  to  hold  up  stock  market  quotations  and 
they  form  the  keynote  of-  conditions  in  many 
ways;  rising  prices  spreading  a  sort  of  confi¬ 
dence  abroad  as  scarcely  anything  else  can  do. 

Wage  and  price  readjustments  in  various 
lines  form  another  healthy  sign  of  the  times. 
They  are  milestones  on  the  return  to  normalcy, 
that  relatively  quiet  condition  which,  with  con¬ 
servative  advancement  the  keynote,  is  so  much 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  feverish  condition 
naturally  following  such  a  disturbance  as  the 
world  has  been  passing  through. 

One  by  one,  various  features  develop  to 
bring  about  the  confidence  necessary  for  a  full 
recovery  in  business.  Naturally  this  will  not 
be  restored  until  all  prices  and  labor  costs  are 
on  a  Jower  level,  and  in  some  important  lines 
deflation  is  still  only  partially  completed.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  steel,  where  conditions 
are  growing  worse  instead  of  better  in  spite  of 
wage  and  price  reductions.  While  evidently 
something  more  along  the  same  line  is  needed, 
before  buyers  will  feel  justified  in  doing  busi¬ 
ness  except  to  meet  their  immediate  needs,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  when  the  steel  bus¬ 
iness  does  change  it  moves  very  rapidly.  The 
dullness  came  on  quickly  and  all  previous  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  recovery  also  develops 
very  quickly. 

The  automobile  business  seems  to  have  had 
a  decided  setback,  with  a  further  crop  of  price 
reductions  to  give  point  to  the  comments  of 
slow  sales.  This  industry,  characterized  by 


extravagance  in  so  many  details,  has  now  at¬ 
tained  such  dimensions  as  to  be  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  business  world,  whatever  par¬ 
ticular  feature  may  be  under  consideration. 
In  finance  and  traffic,  as  well  as  in  actual  man¬ 
ufacturing,  the  automobile  situation  must  be 
considered.  I  housands  of  men  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  work  because  of  the  decline  in 
that  direction  and  in  some  communities  the 
results  have  been  very  marked.  It  seems 
certain  that  its  future  progress  will  be  more 
conservative  than  the  record  of  the  past  has 
shown,  for,  decry  the  proposition  as  they  may, 
the  manufacturers  must  realize  that  there  is 
a  saturation  point  in  this  as  in  other  avenues 
of  distribution.  A  rather  fictitious  Spring 
boom  was  inaugurated  by  forcing  dealers  to 
take  a  certain  number  of' cars  if  they  wished 
to  retain  their  agencies,  but  that  did  not  indi-l 
cate  the  real  demand  which  previously  has! 
been  so  strong  in  the  Spring  season. 

A  substantial  reduction  has  been  made  inj 
railroad  wages  and  it  is  promised  that  work -I 
ing  agreements  will  be  so  modified  that  fur-f 
(her  reductions  in  operating  cost  will  soon  be; 
made.  These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,:? 
important  for  one  thing  as  they  represent  a'’i 
breach  in  a  wall  of  union  domination  that  was  1 
considered  impregnable  by  many  people.  A 
reduction  in  freight  rates  is  naturally  expected 
to  follow  ere  long.  It  may  not  be  general,  for 
some  officials  maintain  that  certain  rates  are 
not,  excessive  now,  although  freely  admitting 
that  others  are.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  re¬ 
ductions  will  not  be  made  for  a  few  months, 
but  the  hope  that  early  action  will  eventuate 
undoubtedly  tends  to  hold  up  the  buying  of 
coal  and  other  commodities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  buyers  are  indifferent 
in  all  too  many  cases.  In  some  instances  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  really  do  not  know 
what  their  own  needs  will  be  two  or  three 
months  hence  and  hesitate  to  enter  upon  obli¬ 
gations.  Then,  too,  they  realize  that  consid¬ 
erable  money  has  been  saved  by  buying  in  the 
spot  market  since  April  1,  and  claim  that  this 
gives  them  a  certain  margin  to  work  on,  con¬ 
stituting  a  measure  of  insurance  against 
higher  prices  later  on.  Every  week  that  they 
can  continue  buying  coal  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  below  the  contract  prices  gives  them 
more  confidence  in  respect  to.  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

An  unusual  feature  in  regard  to  traffic  mat¬ 
ters  is  the  personal  interest  taken  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  on  the  subject,  as  indicated  by 


his  recent  visit  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  refer¬ 
red  particularly  to  rates  on  western  fruits,  and 
it  is  probable  that  such  special  features  as 
that  will  receive  the  first  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  rather  than  more  sweeping  conces¬ 
sions. 

After  six  weeks  of  rising-  production  in  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  mining  it  was  not  surprising 
that  at  least  a  temporary  halt  was  noted  in  the 
week  ending  May  21.  The  reduction  is  al¬ 
most  infinitesimal  on  a  percentage  basis  and 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  setback.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  gain  which  has 
occurred  since  the  turning  point  early  in  April 
has  been  accounted  for  very  largely  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  lake  season  and  the  gain  in 
exports  incidental  to  the  British  strike. 

There  continues  to  be  lack  of  snap  and  vigor 
to  the  industrial  demand,  for  while  one  in¬ 
dustry  or  group  of  plants  may  be  working 
more  actively,  the  situation  is  pronounced 
spotty  in  view  of  the  fact  that  others  are  slow¬ 
ing  down.  And  it  can  be  said  that  tonnage 
increase  does  not  mean  any  particular  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  bituminous  trade  with  prices  on 
their  present  basis.  In  fact,  it  is  well  not  to 
overcrowd  the  market.  Each  day  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  modest  basis  brings  nearer  the  time  when 
transportation  troubles  will  develop  because  of 
deferred  buying  and  prices  will  rise  because  of 
that  fact. 

The  English  strike  continues  in  full  force, 
and,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  the  after¬ 
effects  of  such  a  long  continued  suspension 
will  endure  for  a  considerable  time.  The  full 
scope  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  such  a 
^  stoppage  is  mitigated  considerably  through  the 
^greater  use  of  oil  on  the  other  side,  but  even 
,with  the  use  of  such  fuel,  train  service  has 
jnecessarily  been  cut  enormously  and  many  ac¬ 
tivities  are  suspended  or  reduced  to  the  lowest 
jterms.  On  this  side  it  must  be  agreed  that 
yoil  is  not  making  much  progress.  Certainly 
,Athe  inroads  apprehended  “Down  East”  are  not 
^evidenced.  Oil  securities  continue  to  be  a 
•great  gamble  (as  ever)  and  this  fact  illus- 
1  trates  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  industry. 
j’J.There  is  always  a  question  as  to  future  supply 
I  and  future  prices.  There  are  contracts,  of 
course,  for  supplying  of  oil,  but  as  was 
brought  out  at  the  time  the  proposition  was 
investigated  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  trade, 
they  are  contracts  of  a  most  remarkable  sort 
and  afford  the  buyer  very  little  protection. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  doing  well,  for  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  are  in  very  good  demand  on  the 
whole.  It  is  true  that  an  effort  is  required  to 
move  the  steam  sizes,  but  they  seem  to  find  an 
outlet  in  one  direction  if  not  in  another.  The 
higher  cost  of  production,  leading  as  it  does 
to  much  criticism,  is  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  hard  coal  people  just  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  is  augmented  by 
new  taxation.  The  mine  cave  law,  following 
the  production  tax  bill,  means  adding  two  per 
cent  to  the  one  and  one-half  per  cent  previous¬ 
ly  decreed.  This  is  a  matter  of  upwards  of 
25  cents  a  ton  on  the  total  production,  and 
if  it  all  has  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  prepared 
coal,  if  it  is  found  that  the  steam  sizes  cannot 
carry  their  proportion  of  the  expense,  it  means 
a  very  decided  increase  to  the  cost  of  domestic 
fuel,  already  regarded  as  much  too  high  by 
those  who  do  not  analyze  the  items  entering 
into  the  expense  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Continuance  of  a  modest  advance  for 
years  in  the  face  of  greater  increases  elsewhere 
is  overlooked  by  press  and  public. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Shortage  Now  Confined  Principally  to  Stove  Coal;  Prices  Up  10c  on  June  1 — 
Depression  Persists  in  Bituminous  Trade,  Aside  from  Expert  Activity 


The  anthracite  market  is  in  a  rather  top- 
heavy  or  ill-balanced  condition,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  shortage  of  one  or  two  sizes  and  a 
surplus  of  others.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
existed  for  some  time  past,  but  it  has  become 
more  pronounced  of  late.  In  April  pea  coal 
was  the  only  real  laggard  among  the  domestic 
sizes,  for  while  chestnut  was  not  in  particularly 
keen  demand  the  producers  had  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  moving  it. 

But  this,  too,  became  troublesome  after  a 
while,  retailers  who  had  been  taking  it  freely 
in  order  to  get  larger  coal  having  to  call  a 
halt  on  shipments  because  their  storage  space 
was  getting  filled  up.  Now,  it  would  seem, 
the  same  process  is  about  to  be  repeated  in 
the  case  of  egg.  Some  companies  are  still 
quite  a  little  behind  on  their  orders  for  that 
size,  but  others  are  catching  up.  This  leaves 
stove  as  the  only  size  in  which  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  shortage  among  all  companies  and  in 
all  markets.  Moreover,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  prospect  of  an  early  let-up  in. the 
demand  for  stove. 

Retail  dealers  in  Greater  New  York  are 
much  further  advanced  on  their  bin-filling 
business  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  strikes 
which  tied  things  up  so  badly  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1920.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  switchmen’s  strike,  which  ham¬ 
pered  the  movement  of  coal  all  through  the 
East  in  April  and  May  of  last  year,  the  crews 
on  the  railroad  towing  lines  serving  the  lower 
ports  in  New  York  harbor  were  on  strike  from 
April  until  August. 

This  combination  of  labor  troubles  set  the 
local  trade  back  so  far  that  they  did  not  get 
caught  up  before  cold  weather  arrived — or 
until  it  was  due'  to  arrive.  If  the  winter  had 
not  been  mild  there  would  have  been  trouble. 
This  year,  however,  there  have  been  no  strikes 
to  hamper  shipments,  and  while  complaint  is 
heard  of  slow  deliveries  on  the  sizes  most 
wanted,  some  of  the  largest  dealers  report  that 
they  expect  to  have  their  orders  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  by  June  15  or  July  1.  Then  a 
month  or  six  weeks  of  quiet  business  would 
not  surprise  them. 

Nothing  more  than  the  usual  10-cent 
monthly  advance  was  put  into  effect  by  any 
of  the  companies  on  June  1,  although  a  month 
earlier  some  of  them  made  larger  raises.  In¬ 
dependent  operators  are  getting  from  $8.25  to 
$8.50  for  the  most  part  on  egg,  stove  and 
chestnut,  and  $5.75  to  $6  on  pea  coal. 

Steam  sizes  remain  in  the  same  lethargic 
state  as  for  a  long  time  past  and  prices  show 
no  changes  of  consequence,  independent  ton¬ 
nage  being  sold  within  the  following  range 
for  the  most  part:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3-$3.25  ; 
rice,  $2-$2.25 ;  barley,  $1-$1.35. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  bituminous  market  is  making  but  little 
progress  in  the  direction  of  increased  activity 
and  none  whatever  so  far  as  the  obtaining  of 
higher  prices  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prices  on  some  grades  of  coal  at  least  are 
showing  even  less  stability  than  a  few  weeks 
ago,  on  account  of  wage  readjustments  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  having  cut  down  producing  costs. 

These  readjustments  were  made  rather 
quietly  and  have  not  received  much  publicity 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Connellsville  region, 
but  they  are  an  accomplished  fact  nevertheless 


at  many  non-union  mines  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  Even  where  the  mining  rate 
has  not  been  cut,  the  wages  of  other 
classes  of  labor  have  been  trimmed  down. 
In  some  cases  producing  costs  have  been  re¬ 
duced  as  much  as  75  cents  a  ton,  it  is  said, 
while  in  others  the  savings  will  range  from  25 
to  50  cents. 

Operators  in  the  strongly  organized  parts 
of  central  Pennsylvania  are  losing  more  or 
less  business  to  competitors  in  other  districts 
who  have  cut  wages,  and  they  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  unsuccessful  appeals  to  the  union  officials 
for  a  conference  to  discuss  the  situation.  But 
even  low  prices  are  not  effective  in  stirring  up 
any  great  amount  of  buying,  for  many  con¬ 
sumers  will  not  buy  at  any  price,  not  being 
sufficiently  interested  to  even  ask  for  quota¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints 
of  salesmen  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in¬ 
terviews  with  purchasing  agents,  although 
some  buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  coal 
than  was  the  case  a  month  or  two  ago. 

Quite  a  good  many  of  the  orders  now  being 
obtained  represent  trial  shipments  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  want  to  test  out  some  of  the  coal 
that  is  offered  to  them  before  entering  into 
contracts  or  buying  a  heavy  tonnage  for  stock¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  consumers 
are  beginning  to  accumulate  coal  against  next 
winter’s  requirements,  but  the  number  is  not 
large  enough  to  cause  any  very  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  tonnage  moving.  Most 
of  the  gain  shown  in  the  statistics  is  accounted 
for  by  heavier  lake  and  export  shipments. 

While  the  amount  of  coal  moving  offshore 
is  not  far  below  the  tonnage  that  was  being 
sent  abroad  last  fall,  when  the  export  boom 
was  at  its  height,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
the  speculative  excitement  so  much  in  evidence 
at  that  time.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  big  surplus  of  both  low-volatile  and 
gas  coals  available  for  export,  and  plenty  of 
cars  to  move  it,  so  that  the  volume  of  business 
has  increased  greatly  without  causing  prices 
to  advance. 

Pool  1  coal  is  selling  in  the  region  at  from 
$3.25  to  $3.75  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  9,  from 
$2.65  to  $3 ;  Pool  10,  from  $2.25  to  $2.60 ;  Pool 
11,  from  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  from 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.90  to  $2.15  ; 
Pools  31  and  61,  $2.50  to  $3.  Gas  slack  is 
available  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

There  is  not  a  great  quantity  of  coal  at  tide¬ 
water,  but  the  demand  is  so  light  that  it  seems 
large  and  prices  are  depressed,  being  around 
$5.90  to  $6.10  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  9,  and 
$5.60  to  $5.80  for  Pool  10.  Low  grades  are 
not  being  brought  to  tidewater  in  any  quantity, 
as  there  is  no  market  for  them  here. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 


Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquets  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  first  four  months  of  1919  and  1920 
were : 


1919 

1920 

f  Anthracite  . 

591,369 

337,009 

|  Steam  . 

. .  8,559,480 

4,454,270 

Vital  j  Gas  . 

755,593 

941,805 

|  Household  . 

26,320 

31,470 

1  Other  sorts  . 

428,902 

239,326 

Total  . 

. ..  10,361,664 

6,003,880 

Coke — Gas  . 

. ..  (  262,968 

200,342  | 

Other  sorts  . . . 

. .  .  }  523,191 

64,768 ! 

Manufactured  fuel  .... 

709,465 

203,176 

PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Independent  Price  Increase  Surprising  — 
Business  Improvement  Spotty. 

New  wholesale  price  has  been  a  very  live  topic  this 
week.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  increases  of  the 
independents  came  with  a  shock  to  the  retail  trade. 
Of  course  every  one  expected  some  sort  of  an  in¬ 
crease,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  one  had  antici¬ 
pated  as  much  as  75  cents,  the  highest  advance 
made,  and  even  the  25  and  30  cent  increases  of  the 
usually  conservative  individuals  were  surprising. 

The  general  thought  in  this  connection  is  that 
producers  are  going  to  be  prepared  for  any  additional 
expense  to  which  they  might  be  subjected  on  account 
of  recently  signed  laws,  such  as  the  State  Tax  and 
Mine  Subsidence  acts.  The  surmise  is  that  the  com¬ 
panies  will  not  make  a  direct  charge  for  this  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  operation  and  thus  in  the  event  of 
the  laws  being  declared  unconstitutional  there  will 
be  no  difficulties  such  as  arose  in  the  past.  To  be 
sure  this  is  only  a  surmise,  and  there  is  some  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  increases  are  merely  justified  under  the 
age-old  law  of  supply  and  demand,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  call  for  all  large  sizes  of  coal  continues 
extremely  strong. 

It  is  believed  that  quite  a  number  of  retailers  have 
taken  business  for  a  heavy  tonnage  at  fixed  prices 
and  on  account  of  the  heavy  increase  of  independent 
coal  they  will  stand  to  lose  some  money  on  account 
of  the  transaction,  especially  since  two  of  the  big 
companies  have  also  added  10  cents  a  ton  to  all  sizes 
of  coal  for  the  month  of  June. 

As  a  matter  of  record  it  might  be  well  to  state 
that  company  mine  prices  for  June  run  from  $7.45 
to  $7.75  for  egg;  $7.70  to  $8.10  for  stove  and  nut, 
and  $5.95  to  $6.10  for  pea.  Independent  prices  are 
$8.30  to  $7.90  for  egg;  $8.15  to  $8.60  for  stove;  $8.15 
to  $8.50  for  nut,  and  $6  to  $6.45  for  pea. 

Price  Shading  Eliminated. 

Due  to  the  increased  prices  there  is  a  stronger  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  retailers  to  hold  strictly  to  their 
fixed  prices  and  much  of  the  quiet  price  shading  which 
has  characterized  the  trade  all  Spring  is  being  elimi¬ 
nated,  with  the  exception  of  the  chronic  price-cutters, 
and  even  they  are  trimming  sails  to  some  extent. 

The  retailers  generally  report  a  slowing  down  in 
the  demand  for  coal  and  some  of  the  old  standbys 
are  once  more  resorting  to  newspaper  publicity  to 
notify  the  consumer  that  they  are  in  position  to  fill 
orders  for  all  sizes,  although  no  one  is  printing  prices. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that -the  next  few  weeks  will 
see  quite  a  cessation  in  retail  buying.  This  seems 
to  be  working  out  just  as  was  predicted  earlier  in 
the  spring,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  who 
have  the  ability  to  buy  their  coal  have  now  placed 
their  orders  and  have  had  deliveries  made. 

There  is  the  other  class  who  would  put  in  coal  if 
they  could  and  many  of  these  are  asking  the  dealers 
for  more  or  less  extended  credit.  There  is  without 
a  doubt  more  coal  standing  on  the  books  unpaid  at 
this  time  than  for  several  years  past,  although  this 
has  by  no  means  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  as  the 
retailers  are  generally  paying  their  bills  promptly. 

The  size  of  coal  in  strong  demand  continues  to  be 
stove  and  no  dealer  has  anything  near  enough  of  this 
size,  and  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  hear  them  say  that 
if  they  could  get  all  of  this  size  they  needed  they 
could  soon  clear  up  their  books.  Egg  has  eased  off 
much  and  no  longer  is  in  the  same  class  with  stove. 
Chestnut  continues  to  be  in  strong  demand,  and  in 
this  connection  it  must  also  be  understood  that  all 
three  of  these  sizes  are  being  taken  by  the  trade 
eagerly;  for  even  though  it  is  not  going  out  on  cur¬ 
rent  orders  there  is  a  determination  to  keep  the 
yards  filled  up  all  summer  long.  Pea  is  the  one 
size  that  is  slow  and  some  of  the  independent  shippers 
are  seeking  orders  for  this  size. 

Steam  sizes  remain  the  big  problem  for  the  pro 
ducers,  big  and  little,  and  they  are  causing  much 
anxiety.  Ruckwheat  is  being  moved  in  moderate 
volume,  but  some  of  the  independents  are  sore  pressed 
at  times  to  move  their  output,  and  the  banks  at  the 
mines  continue  to  grow,  especially  with  the  sizes 
smaller  than  buckwheat. 
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ji  In  the  bituminous  market  some  coal  is  moving,  of 
!  course,  but  the  amount  is  far  below  what  the  general 
expectation  had  been  for  this  time  of  year.  Most 
of  the  buying  is  for  filling  in  of  stock  and  despite 
what  can  truly  be  said  to  be  absurdly  low  prices, 
which  the  buyer  is  generally  willing  to  admit,  there 
is  still  too  much  tendency  to  delay.  On  account  of 
this  condition  some  authorities  who  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  are  really  not  a  unit  in  their  belief  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  present  market.  Some  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  things  might  drag  along  just  as  they 
arc  well  mto  September,  and  there  are  others  equally 
well  versed  in  trade  conditions  who  say  that  an  up¬ 
ward  market  is  likely  to  set  in  at  any  time  and  may 
!  even  come  with  suddenness  once  the  buying  starts. 

Business  improvement  hereabouts  is  spotty,  except 
that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  goods  goes 
on  at  a  fast  pace  and  manufacturers  in  these  lines 
ire  clamoring  for  more  female  labor.  When  this 
:ondition  was  related  to  a  prominent  steel  manufac- 
;urer  he  said  his  business  was  the  dullest  in  his  40 
/ears’  experience,  but  added  that  the  improvement 
night  start  in  just  this  way,  for  with  the  textile 
oeople  going  it  meant  new  boilers  and  machines 
tventually  and  in  that  way  the  circle  of  industry 
,vould  once  more  be  revived. 

'  At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  desire 
i  o  contract,  either  by  consumer  or  producer  and  with 
he  lightest  tonnage  on  record  under  agreement  it 
vill  be  interesting  to  note  within  the  next  few 
:  nonths  who  guessed  right.  There  has  been  no  ap- 
i  ireciable  change  in  spot  prices  over  last  week,  the 
uotations  running  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  on  Pool  1, 
j,  own  to  $2  to  $2.25  on  Pool  11. 

— 

FAIRMONT  DOES  BETTER 

Jroduction  Last  Week  Heaviest  Since  Early 
Part  of  January. 

Production  in  the  Fairmont  region  has  started  to 
limb  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  and  while 
onditions  are  not  normal,  the  loading  is  now  at  a 
oint  which  is  about  as  heavy  as  when  car  shortage 
tarts  to  affect  production. 

During  the  past  week  the  operations  in  the  region 
:  )aded  5982  cars  of  coal  and  12  cars  of  coke.  This 
,  the  strongest  production  in  the  region  since  the 
eek  ending  January  8,  when  it  was  6923  cars.  Of 
jurse,  that  far  back  in  the  year  the  coke  production 
as  a  factor  at  114  cars  a  week,  but  this  type  of 
[  usiness  has  all  been  shot  to  pieces.  Actual  coal 
j  lading  was  827  cars  heavier  during  the  week  ending 
muary  8,  than  last  week. 

The  region’s  production  last  week  showed  a  gain 
c  767  cars  over  the  previous  week.  Of  this  the 
ines  along  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  0. 

R.  showed  an  increase  of  247  cars ;  the  operations 
ong  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  West  Virginia, 

>0  cars ;  and  the  Western  Maryland,  360  cars.  Pro¬ 
motion  figures  for  the  week  on  the  several  railroads 
ere  as  follows:  Monongah  Division,  4144  cars; 
onongahela  in  West  Virginia,  1369  cars;  Western 
I  aryland,  481  cars. 

Just  what  this  week  will  bring  forth  is  a  mattei 
conjecture,  because  the  industry  has  not  yet 
j  ached  a  point  where  there  is  a  steadying  influence, 
j  ot  a  pound  of  coal  was  mined  in  the  Fairmount  re- 
on  on  Monday  because  the  union  miners  observed 
■  emorial  Day.  Operations  on  the  Monongahela 
;  iilway  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  56  cars  of  coal. 

After  operations  were  resumed  on  Tuesday  fol- 
|  wing  the  holiday,  it  was  found  that  almost  200 
I  ines  in  the  Fairmont  region  were  idle.  Because 
I  the  week  being  confined  to  five  days  work,  the 
obabilities  are  that  the  production  of  last  week 
!  11  not  be  surpassed. 

Export  Shipments  Again  Heavy. 

I  it  would  seem  that  a  few  of  the  larger  coal  com- 
;  nies  in  the  region  were  receiving  the  benefit  of 
l  me  foreign  trade  brought  about  by  the  British 
1  ike.  Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  last  week  off  the 
|  mnongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  were  992 
"s,  against  845  cars  the  previous  week.  This  is 
I '  best  showing  made  to  Curtis  Bay  since  the  week 


ending  November  6,  when  the  weekly  total  was  1204 
carloads.  During  the  week  ending  May  9  last,  the 
total  was  990  carloads,  last  week  nosing  it  out  by 
two  cars. 

Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  have 
not  been  as  heavy  as  operators  had  hoped  that  they 
would  be.  Last  week  there  were  390  cars  shipped  to 
the  lakes.  The  corresponding  week  of  May,  1919, 
when  the  coal  business  was  also  off  color,  sent  554 
cars  to  the  lakes,  or  164  cars  more  than  went  there 
last  week.  About  the  only  coal  being  sent  there  is 
consigned  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  which  has 
docking  arrangements  at  Duluth. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  aggregated  951  carloads.  This  is  the  heav¬ 
iest  consignments  to  railroads  from  the  division  since 
the  week  ending  March  26,  when  the  total  was  1098 
cars.  1  his  indicates  that  the  freight  movement 
generally  is  picking  up  in  the  country  and  that  the 
carriers  are  receiving  more  fuel  from  the  coal  regions. 
Of  the  tonnage  secured  by  the  railroads  last  week  in 
this  region  there  were  609  carloads  secured  by  for¬ 
eign  carriers  and  342  cars  were  consigned  to  the  B. 
&  O.  system. 

While  working  conditions  have  showed  some  signs 
of  improvement  in  the  Fairmont  region,  the  prices 
have  not  raised  any.  There  really  is  no  market  es¬ 
tablished.  Some  operators  are  yet  rather  blue  over 
the  situation. 

The  month  of  June  will  mark  the  fifth  month  of 
idleness  for  some  of  the  mines  in  this  region,  which 
seemed  to  hold  on  a  slight  bit  longer  than  some  other 
coal  producing  fields.  Some  mine  operators,  how¬ 
ever,  have  had  their  operations  idle  since  Christmas 
and  some  even  before  that  time. 

One  of  the  all-absorbing  issues  in  the  region  just 
now  is  the  discussion  of  differentials  to  Ohio  cities. 
Coal  operators  in  the  Buckeye  State  seek  to  widen 
the  differentials,  which,  of  course,  is  being  opposed 
by  those  in  other  coal  fields. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Production. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  June  2. — Production  figures  up  to 
and  including  May  26,  show  a  total  of  48,691  cars 
loaded  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field  last  month, 
as  compared  with  40,310  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  April. 

The  increase  in  tonnage  is  represented  largely  by 
the  sales  of  non-union  operators  at  prices  which  they 
have  been  able  to  give  by  reason  of  the  reduced  wage 
scale  to  the  1917  basis.  It  is  likewise  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  higher  grades  that  are  represented  in  the 
increase,  the  mines  producing  which  are  being  oper¬ 
ated  to  about  full  capacity,  while  the  low-grade  mines 
are  being  operated  to  about  25  per  cent  of  capacity. 


Figuring  the  Percentage. 

Some  new  students  of  business  topics  announce  as 
a  remarkable  discovery  that  one  should  figure  profits 
at  a  certain  percentage  of  the  selling  price,  not  a 
percentage  of  the  cost  price.  But  what  difference 
does  it  make?  A  man  will  not  prosper  in  business 
unless  he  obtains  a  good  percentage  of  profit,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  base  his  calculations 
on  cost  or  selling  price. 

The  criterion  is  the  sum  of  the  percentage,  not  the 
sum  of  the  base  figure.  Twenty  per  cent  on  one 
dollar  is  just  the  same  as  25  per  cent  on  80  cents, 
and  the  man  who  makes  25  per  cent  on  his  cost  price 
is  just  as  well  off  as  the  man  who  makes  20  per 
cent  on  his  selling  price.  Both  are  better  off  than 
the  man  who  makes  10  or  15  per  cent,  however  one 
calculates  the  lower  percentages. 

As  we  view  it,  there  is  really  nothing  to  the  base 
price  argument,  although  some  become  quite  aroused 
about  the  matter.  And,  after  all,  competition  fixes 
the  selling  price  of  a  great  majority  of  commodities, 
regardless  of  what  percentage  one  calculates  he 
would  like  to  obtain,  or  should  obtain. 


The  Laird  Coal  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  incorporators  are  Ruth  Landers  Laird, 
Ormond  E.  Laird  and  H.  Lloyd  Laird,  Jr. 


BAD  WEEK  AT  CINCINNATI 

Smokeless  About  the  Only  Grade  That  Shows 

Any  Signs  of  Life. 

The  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  con¬ 
tinues  desperately  bad  except  as  to  smokeless  coal, 
and  even  this  popular  variety  of  fuel  is  not  going 
as  well  as  it  did  a  week  ago.  There  has  been  a 
somewhat  accelerated  movement  of  bituminous  coals 
from  both  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  to  the  lakes, 
but  this  business  has  comprised  the  big  end  of  the' 
week  s  trade  in  this  variety. 

Steam  and  by-product  coals  have  not  been  in  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  are  so  far  off  that  the  operators 
hesitate  about  mentioning  them.  Slack  has  been 
particularly  low  and  the  week  has  witnessed  sales 
below  the  dollar  mark.  Even  inquiries  are  not  as 
numerous  as  they  were  and  the  future  therefore 
presents  no  immediate  promise.  In  domestic  coals 
the  call  is  lower  than  in  a  long  time,  retailers  re¬ 
porting  that  they  are  “full-up”  and  that  demands 
upon  them  are  disappointingly  slow. 

Smokeless  coals  have  had  a  fair  week.  In  the 
New  River  district  operations  have  ranged  between 
70  and  85  per  cent,  while  the  Pocahontas  district 
has  been  but  little  behind.  Some  of  this  coal  has 
gone  inland,  but  most  of  it  has  been  taken  up  at 
tidewater  for  export  orders. 

Exports  Not  So  Brisk. 

Export  business  has  not  been  so  brisk,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  British  strike 
troubles  operating  to  reduce  the  urgency  of  demand. 
Prices  in  consequence  have  not  been  so  attractive. 
The  marine  strike  has  interfered  too  with  the  prompt 
and  efficient  handling  of  business  and  has  made  buy¬ 
ing  more  conservative. 

A  surprisingly  large  tonnage  of  coal  went  to 
Toledo  from  the  C.  &  O.,  B.  &  O.  and  the  L.  &  N 
and  to  Sandusky  from  the  N.  &  W„  during  the  last 
week  and  the  boats  seemed  to  be  handling  it  pretty 
well,  but  the  low  prices  and  the  anxiety  of  mine 
operators  resulted  in  too  fast  a  rate  of  shipment  and 
by  Thursday  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  embargo  on 
C.  &  O.  cargoes,  as  well  as  to  warn  L.  &  N.  ship¬ 
pers  to  slow  down,  after  more  than  5,000  surplus 
cais  were  on  the  tracks  at  Toledo  and  railway  lines 
were  holding  cars  in  the  face  of  the  congestion  as 
far  south  as  Dayton  and  Springfield. 

At  Sandusky  cargoes  came  at  a  more  moderate 
rate  and  no  embargo  was  found  necessary.  As  the 
boat-loading  at  this  time  is  limited,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  regulate  the  rate  of  shipment  closely 
until  the  beginning  of  ore  cargoes  put  more  of  the 
large  vessels  in  the  service. 

Prices  Low  as  Ever. 

Prices  are  as  low  as  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  market  took  its  slump.  About  the  best 
figure  on  bituminous  slack  has  been  $1  and  $1.25, 
though  some  sales  have  gone  as  high  as  $1.50.  Mine- 
run  bituminous  has  held  for  the  most  part  about 
$2,  but  the  range  has  been  between  $1.75  and  $2  50 
Domestic  sizes  have  sold  at  from  $3  to  $3.50. 

In  smokeless  coals,  the  domestic  price  has  been 
between  $5.50  and  $6,  with  $5.75  a  common  aver¬ 
age.  Because  slack  was  down  to  $2.50,  with  few 
sales  in  sight  at  that  figure,  there  has  been  limited 
preparation  of  smokeless  and  the  market  on  this 
variety  has  been  pretty  stiff  in  consequence.  Smoke¬ 
less  mine-run  has  sold  from  $3.15  to  $3.50,  the  aver¬ 
age  being  about  $3.35,  which  was  the  usual  export 
figure. 

Operators  say  that  a  free  and  unimpeded  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  the  lakes  ought  to  help  some,  but 
most  of  them  are  not  counting  on  any  significant 
measure  of  relief  until  there  is  a  more  genral  re¬ 
sumption  of  factories  affecting  demands  for  steam 
coals. 

Local  domestic  dealers  now  are  saying  that  de¬ 
mand  for  this  sort  of  coal  in  the  Cincinnati  market 
is  going  to  be  pretty  slow  until  December  or  Janu- 
a'y.  They  say  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
left-over  coal  in  practically  every  cellar,  and  with 
the  present  condition  of  business  and  employment, 
householders  are  disposed  to  take  chances  on  get¬ 
ting  started  with  their  present  supply. 
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BALTIMORE  PRICES  SAG 


Big  Exports  Fail  to  Give  Added  Stability  to 
Bituminous  Market. 

The  memory  of  many  coal  men .  here  runs  not  to 
the  contrary  when  conditions  in  both  branches  of 
the  trade  were  more  unstable.  There  is  only  one 
element  of  real  encouragement  at  this  time  in  the 
bituminous  trading  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  which  showed  a  distinct  revival  during 
May  and  which  promises  some  excellent  results  in 
June.  This  branch  of  the  business  has  undoubtedly 
received  a  large  proportion  of  its  impetus  from  the 
English  coal  strike,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
South  American  movement  is  not  at  all  what  it 
should-  be  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Official  figures  announced  up  to  May  27,  inclusive, 
show  32  ships  cleared  during  the  month,  with  a 
total  of  187,030  tons  cargo  and  27,299  tons  bunker, 
27  of  the  32  ships  loading  on  export  account  having 
taken  bunker  fuel. 

Of  this  export  movement  Italy  took  the  largest 
amount,  65,777  tons,  England  next  with  57,445  tons, 
France  14,889  tons,  Portugal  11,116  tons,  Ireland 
11,075  tons,  Germany  7,164  tons,  Argentine  6,012 
tons,  Sweden  9,009  tons,  Denmark  3,729  tons  and 
Cuba  814  tons.  The  increase  in  port  business  is 
marked  by  a  jump  in  dumpings  to  around  300  to 
500  cars  per  day  at  the  three  main  piers  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

Steam  and  Gas  Coals  Weak. 

The  home  situation,  however,  for  soft  coal  shows 
no  such  improvement.  Demand  is  light  for  both 
spot  and  contract  business.  Prices  are  possibly  even 
weaker  than  they  were  ten  days  or  so  ago.  Best 
grade  steam  coal  is  offering  in  spot  around  $2.85 
per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  and  on  contract  at  from 
$3  to  $3.25.  Very'-  good  grade  steam  coal  can  be 
had  at  from  $2.20  to  $2.40'  a  net  ton  at  the  mines. 
Poorest  grades  are  on  the  market  at  from  $1.75  to 
$2.10. 

Gas  coals  too  are  in  light  call  and  the  very  best 
grade  of  three-quarter  lump  are  offering  freely  at 
from  $2.75  to  $2.90.  The  Fairmont  gas  run-of-mine 
coals  are  below  the  $2  mark. 

The  whole  situation  in  Baltimore  seems  to  be 
slightly  more  depressed  than  through  the  North  and 
especially  through  the  far  West,  where  more  or  less 
of  business  revival  is  said  to  be  in  progress.  The 
very  poor  state  of  business  in  the  South,  where  de¬ 
pression  m  cotton  has  cut  a  big  figure  at  this  time, 
as  it  always  does,  has  affected  the  general  business 
situation  here. 

Despite  the  fact  that  wholesale  increases  m 
price  are  noted  for  June  in  relation  to  anthracite,  a 
majority  of  the  retail  dealers  in  Baltimore  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  against  a  retail  advance  at  this  time 
and  the  month  of  June  will  undoubtedly  see  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  schedule  set  for  retail  sales  on  April 
1,  and  which  was  continued  without  change  over 
May  despite  heavy  wholesale  advances. 

Little  Retail  Buying  Now. 

The  decision  not  to  advance  prices  in  June  is  not 
so  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the  retailers  do  not 
feel  that  an  advance  would  be  justified  as  to  the 
combination  of  facts  that  there  is  usually  little  buy¬ 
ing  in  June  and  that  by  July  1  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  basic  wholesale  prices  for  the  future  should 
be  had  by  the  local  trade.  The  signing  of  the  law 
in  Pennsylvania  to  charge  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
as  a  State  tax  on  every  ton  of  hard  coal  mined  and 
sold  is  figured  to  finally  increase  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  about  15  cents  per  ton,  and  this  will  of  course 
be  reflected  in  the  wholesale  and  finally  the  retail 

price.  .  .  ,  , 

Then  there  is  another  new  law  just  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  force  the  operators  to 
pay  a  further  tax  of  two  per  cent  to  reimburse 
property  owners  whose  holdings  are  damaged  y 
cave-ins.  This  will  also  bring  about  an  increase  in 

price.  T  ,  .  , 

It  is  felt  by  the  retailers  here  that  the  July  1  whole¬ 
sale  prices  will  more  nearly  reflect  conditions  for 
the  balance  of  the  summer,  and  upon  these  whole¬ 
sale  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  based  a  new  retail 
schedule  to  be  issued  early  in  July. 


In  the  meantime  a  Maryland  Congressman  con¬ 
tinues  to  stir  up  the  State  Attorney’s  office  of  Bal¬ 
timore  for  a  prosecution  of  retail  coal  merchants 
for  alleged  price-fixing.  More  light  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  too  will  have  been  created  before  the  first  of 
July. 


APATHY  AT  BOSTON 

Buy  Early  Campaign  Not  Very  Successful — 
No  Change  in  Bituminous. 

The  apathy  which  has  held  back  a  large  majority 
of  consumers  in  placing  orders  for  coal  delivery 
since  the  establishment  of  the  spring  price  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  prevail  and  the  drastic  campaign  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  many  of  the  retailers  in  their 
endeavor  to  impress  the  coal  consuming  public  with 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  has  not,  in  most  cases, 
met  with  the  full  measure  of  success  which  condi¬ 
tions  merited. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  month  of 
March  to  New  England  were  much  greater  than 
usual  but  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  April  and 
May  showing  clearly  that  the  large  stocks  which  the 
retail  dealers  were  carrying  were  not  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  consumers  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
dealers  could  take  advantage  of  the  April  mine  price 
and  prompt  shipments  and  replenish  their  stocks. 

The  low  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  New 
England  territory  were  even  more  noticeable.  All¬ 
rail  shipments  for  the  month  of  March  were  a 
little  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  a 
year  ago  and  they  have  continued  to  decline  fur¬ 
ther  for  April  and  May. 

The  industrials  and  manufacturers  as  well  as  the 
domestic  consumers  are  playing  a  waiting  game  and 
instead  of  putting  in  stocks  for  the  future  are  stead¬ 
ily  depleting  reserves. 

Stocks  Getting  Low. 

On  April  first  507  industrials  of  New  England 
average  only  about  13  weeks’  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  on  hand,  as  against  pbout  18  weeks’  supply  on 
January  first,  and  this  small  stock  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  depleted  during  the  past  two  months. 

As  previously  stated  in  the  Journal,  during  April 
and  May  the  consumers  of  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  in  the  Middle  and  North  Western  States 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  shipments  to 
these  sections  are,  proportionately,  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  New  England  receipts.  For  those  who  are 
so  situated  financially  as  to  be  able  to  put  in  their 
necessary  fuel  supply  there  seems  no  good  reason 
for  not  doing  so  as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  the  bituminous  market  prices  are  now  close 
to  the  cost  of  production  and  any  material  reduc¬ 
tion  can  only  apply  to  occasional  cars  of  “distress” 
coal.  Many  bituminous  mines  are  closed  down  for 
lack  of  orders  and  the  accruing  overhead  expenses 
will  have  to  be  added  to  the  production  price  when 
they  resume  operations.  If  demand  is  delayed  until 
such  time  as  bad  weather  prevails  the  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  will  again  prove  inadequate  to  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  the  case  of  anthracite,  the  mine  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing  month  by  month.  On  May  first  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  from  10  and  15  cents,  dependent  on  size, 
to  75  cents  and  the  June  price  may  see  even  a  larger 
advance. 

May  Be  Further  Price  Advances. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  tax,  effective  July  1,  if 
constitutional,  means  another  addition  of  15  cents 
per  ton  on  the  mine  price  and  the  “Surface  Tax 
imposes  a  further  burden. 

The  same  conditions  as  to  transportation  which 
affect  the  bituminous  also  apply  to  anthracite  and 
consumers  of  New  England  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  run-away  market  of  last  year  and  show 
they  have  acquired  wisdom,  and  coal,  by  experience. 

Very  little  change  is  noted  locally  in  quotations 
made  on  bituminous  coal  from  those  reported  last 
week  and  practically  no  change  in  the  market.  Some 
of  the  large  industrial  interests  say  they  will  not 
be  in  position  to  consider  purchase  of  any  large 
tonnage  before  the  first  of  July  and  are  either  draw¬ 
ing  on  their  stocks  on  hand  or  purchasing  occasional 
carloads  for  current  consumption. 


In  the  domestic  trade  there  is  a  noticeable  slowing  i 
up  of  demand  and  unless  this  can  be  counteracted  . 
and  the  householder  convinced  that  there  will  be  ! 
no  reduction  from  the  present  price  as  the  season  ad-  j 
vances  retail  dealers  may  expect  a  period  of  dull  ; 
trade.  This  slowing  up  on  orders  is  especially 
marked  in  sections  which  nave  established  a  price 
which  does  not  provide  a  discount  for  early  placing,  j 
In  the  cities  where  a  sliding  scale  has  been  in  force 
(as  a  discount  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  April  de-  ! 
livery,  35  cents  for  May  delivery  and  so  on  to  the 
net  price)  the  relative  tonnage  delivered  seems  to 
have  been  better  though  now  slowing  up  somewhat  I 
even  under  these  conditions. 

COLUMBUS  MARKET  LISTLESS 


Railroads  and  Ports  Congested  by  Heavy 
Shipments  of  Coal  to  Lakes. 

With  lake  ports  clogged  with  coal,  shipments  from  i 
the  mines  are  beginning  to  back  up  on  a  number  of 
roads  from  the  Hocking  Valley,  eastern  Ohio  and  i 
West  Virginia  fields.  This  situation  is  causing  some  j 
inconvenience  to  -retail  dealers,  although  supplies  on 
hand  are  adequate  for  the  most  part  to  meet  all 
orders.  Operators  are  suffering  more  than  any  by 
being  forced  to  pay  demurrage  charges  on  coal  after 
it  reaches  yard  limits  at  Toledo,  Cleveland  or  other 
lake  ports. 

As  long  as  the  back-up  is  not  in  the  demurrage 
district,  no  great  complaint  is  heard.  One  retailer 
is  still  looking,  at  this  writing,  for  a  shipment  that  j 
was  started  from  West  Virginia  on  May  9.  Late 
reports  say  that  it  is  behind  a  train  of  lake  coal  that 
cannot  be  moved  until  lake  boats  take  away  some 
of  the  coal  that  is  piled  high  at  the  docks. 

Aside  from  this  condition,  little  of  note  has  marked  | 
the  situation  in  Columbus  during  the  past  week. 
Prices  are  the  same  as  they  were  a  week  ago,  when  | 
a  slight  softening  in  the  slack  market  and  stiffening 
in  the  lump  varieties  occurred.  Prices  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Current  Prices. 

Hocking  lump,  $3-$3.25 ;  Hocking  mine-run,  $2- 
$2.50;  Hocking  screenings,  $1 ,25-$l .50. 

West  Virginia  lump,  $3.60-$4;  West  Virginia  mine- 
run,  $2.25 ;  Wrest  Virginia  screenings,  $1.40  asked, 
$1.25  offered. 

Pocahontas  lump,  $5-$5.50;  Pocahontas  mine-run, 
$3.50. 

Domestic  market  shows  a  little  more  activity,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  speak  of.  Marked  improvement 
should  result  during  the  next  few  weeks,  for  most 
schools  will  close  between  now  and  the  15th  of  the 
month  and  supplies  for  next  winter  will  be  stored. 
The  fiscal  year  for  the  State  ends  June  30,  and  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  contracts  doubtless  will  be  en¬ 
tered  into  for  the  ensuing  year’s  supply.  At  present 
many  of  these  institutions  are  buying  coal  as  they 
need  it. 

Coal  men  anticipate  that  prices  will  remain  sta¬ 
tionary  for  several  weeks.  Whatever  change  comes 
will  be  a  revision  upward,  they  say. 

The  steam  market  continues  lifeless.  Talk  of  in¬ 
dustrial  resumption  has  practically  ceased  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  repeated  failure  of  developments  to  sup¬ 
port  predictions  of  this  nature. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  the  second  installment 
of  Federal  income  taxes  fall  due  and  the  business 
community  will  be  reminded  again  of  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  that  they  are  under  in  this  connection.  Corning 
on  such  a  time,  when  net  profits  have  been  curtailed, 
the  circumstances  will  be  the  more  impressive  and 
doubtless  will  serve  as  a  damper  on  new  obligations  J 
for  a  few  days  at  least.  As  we  have  heretofore  - 
stated,  business  organizations  should  give  the  most  ; 
earnest  consideration  to  the  matter  of  Government 
expense  at  the  present  time  and  assist  in  all  ap-  ; 
propriate  movements  for  the  reduction  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  which  now  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the 
country. 

S.  L.  Clark,  president  of  Clark  Bros.  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Oklahoma 
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CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO  HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION  INDIFFERENCE  IN  NORTHWEST 


Heavy  Lake  Movement  of  Anthracite,  but 
Bituminous  Continues  in  a  Rut. 


Activity  in  Export  Trade  Continues,  but  No 
Improvement  in  Other  Directions. 


Lj  There  is  not  much  use  of  searching  for  new  facts 

I  in  the.  bituminous  trade.  Some  changes  are  taking 
place  in  anthracite,  but  the  soft  coal  jobbers  tell  the 

j  same  old  monotonous  story  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  that  the  business  is  “rotten”  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  growing  worse  all  the  time.  This  means  that 
the  demand  does  not  pick  up  and  the  output  is  so 
j  far  'n  excess  of  it  that  small  profits  only  are  possible 
to  the  jobbers,  while  most  of  the  operators  are 
losing  money.  They  do  not  quite  dare  to  push  the 
labor  question  to  an  issue  and  it  may  easily  be  that 
they  do  not  always  care  to,  for  any  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  mining  at  present  will  be'  absorbed  by  the 
consumers,  who  will  continue  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  buy  at  their  own  prices. 

The  thing  is  going  in  a  sort  of  circle.  If  wages 
come  down  the  consumer  could  buy  for  less  and  he 
would  do  more  business  before  long,  but  if  rail  rates 
do  not  come  down  the  cost  of  soft  coal  is  bound  to  be 
a  dollar  or  two  more  than  it  used  to  be.  Coal  that 
used  to  cost  a  dollar  or  less  at  the  mine  is  now  $2.50 
and  rail  rates  are  up  more  than  a  dollar.  A  small 
reduction  of  this  cost  will  not  be  of  much  account. 
A  falling  off  of  $2  or  so  might  be  satisfactory  to  the 
manufacturer,  if  he  could  get  men  to  work  at  some- 
|  thill&  Eke  the  old  wages,  but  till  all  these  things,  or 
at  least  most  of  them  happen  the  outlook  is  not 
going  to  be  very  inspiring  to  the  trade. 

If  a  good  start  should  be  made,  with  promise  of 
more,  there  would  be  something  doing  soon,  for  the 
mill  owners  are  not  going  to  sit  still  and  see  their 
;  trade  getting  away  from  them.  They  will  go  to 
j|  work  just  as  soon  as  there  is  a  promise  of  an  up¬ 
turn  in  business,  just  as  the  jobbers  are  doing  now. 
No  matter  if  they  see  no  improvement  in  the  de- 
maud  and  all  their  customers  are  loaded  up  with 
P  s€veral  months’  supply,  they  keep  sending  their  men 
out  on  the  road,  or  go  themselves,  so  as  to  be  in 
when  the  buying  begins.  Seldom  does  the  traveling 
i|  salesman  earn  his  expenses,  but  he  is  holding  fast  to 
j!  the  trade  that  he  Iras  and  finding  out  where  there  is 
i  likely  to  be  more. 

Don't  Look  for  Much  Until  Fall. 

II  So  it  is  going  to  be  fall  and  maybe  later  before 
j  there  is  much  activity,  but  the  -seller  of  all  sorts  of 
j  necessaries  is  alert  and  he  will  be  in  the  market  just 

as  soon  as  there  is  one.  Odd  that  the  things  that 
are  not  necessary  are  doing  so  much  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Somebody  must  be  at  work  and  at  good 
'-wages,  for  the  savings  banks  are  increasing  their  de¬ 
posits  and  rents  stay  up.  We  still  hear  of  certain 
I  Pr'ccs  going  up.  Buffalo  is  asked  to  pay  more  for 
(gas,  telephone  service,  water  and  some  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  taxes  still  increase. 

Bituminous  prices  continue  at  about  former  fig¬ 
ures:  $3.25  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.85  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.40  for  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  mine-run,  and  $1.85  to  $2  for  slack, 
with  a  little  Pennsylvania  smithing  selling  for  $3 
md  smokeless  for  $2.50,  to  which  add  $2.36  for 
Allegheny  V alley  and  $2.51  for  other  regions  to 
'.over  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  will  be  dull  a  while,  though 
day  sales  were  rather  better  than  was  exp-ected. 
fading  to  the  lakes  is  good,  the  amount  for  May 
*eing  577,980  tons,  against  382,500  tons  in  May  last 

'  eason. 

1  For  the  week  the  amount  was  121,400  tons,  of 
‘  Rich  / 1,600  tons  were  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 

I  9,500  tons  for  Milwaukee,  15.400  tons  for  Chicago, 
,800  tons  for  Manitowoc,  5,000  tons  for  Two  Rivers, 
.800  tons  for  Green  Bay,  and  1,800  tons  for  Racine. 


.  T4he  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has  closed  its  No.  6 
|  olliery,  near  Pittston,  to  permit  of  repairs  at  the 
i  reaker.  Labor  troubles  have  occurred  at  that  opera- 
i  on  lately  and  the  management  has  taken  occasion 
i 1  put  some  reconstruction  work  under  way  that 
!  ill  require  several  weeks  to  complete.  By  the  time 
-  'e  job  is  finished  it  is  believed  the  employes  may  be 
J  i  a  more  reasonable  mood. 


The  activity  in  the  export  coal  trade,  which  has 
been  exhibited  through-out  the  past  month,  has  been 
evident  during  the  past  week,  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  week  being  the  amount  of  tonnage  handled  at 
all  piers.  The  dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  for  the 
past  week  were  carried  to  a  higher  mark  than  at  any 
previous  time  this  year,  although  the  dumpings  for 
the  last  two  days  of  the  week  fell  below  the  daily 
a\  ei  age  of  the  first  days  of  the  week,  and  the  activity 
w’as  a  little  less  marked.  The  average  rate  of  dump¬ 
ing  for  the  week  approached  near  the  80,000  ton  a 
day  mark  for  the  week  as  a  whole. 

.  Thiring  the  past  week,  prices  have  become  mo-re 
ii  regular,  and  the  market  has  fluctuated  more  during 
the  past  week,  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  exports  first  made  itself  felt. 
Quotations  on  pools  1  and  2,  have  ranged  from  $6.25 
to  $6.75,  and  from  $5.25  to  $6  on  pools  5,  6,  and  7. 
Very  little  distress  coal  is  offering  at  the  port,  and 
while  the  local  market  showed  some  signs  of  “life,” 
very  few  actual  sales  were  recorded  for  the  week. 
The  tonnage  on  track  this  week  was  above  350,000 
tons  or  almost  within  100,000  tons  of  the  highest 
mark  of  the  depression  in  the  trade  which  began  last 
fall. 

Dumpings  Continue  to  Improve. 

Recent  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  indicate  a 
drop  in  the  foreign  demand  for  bunker  coal  at  this 
port,  which  very  nearly  compensates  the  increase  in 
cargo  dumpings  for  export.  However,  the  bunker 
dumpings  for  the  past  week  was  above  that  of  the 
April  average,  while  cargo  dumpings  continued  to 
reach  new  high  levels. 

During  the  week  ending  May  28,  a  total  of  469,120 
tons  were  dumped,  as  against  429,713  tons  dumped  the 
previous  w^eek.  For  the  year  to  date  a  total  of 
6,334,088  tons  have  been  dumped  as  compared  to 
8,087,026  tons  dumped  from  January  to  May,  1920. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  week  just 
ending  iias  showed  a  .material  gain  over  previous 
weeks,  and  doubtless  the  month  of  May  will  prove  a 
record  breaker  in  the  amount  of  coal  dumped  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

Unquestionably,  the  month  of  May  has  shown  more 
activity  in  the  coal  trade  than  has  been  noted  since 
the  depression  in  business  was  felt  last  fall.  Of 
course,  the  British  miners’  strike  has  helped  the  local 
situation,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  tonnage  dumped,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  coastwise  business  has  also  shown  a 
steady  gain,  although  still  below  normal. 

Record  Coal  Haul. 

During  the  past  week,  the  largest  train  ever  pulled 
by  cr.e  engine  came  into  Norfolk  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  from  Princeton,  W.  Va„  with  100  cars  of  coal, 
aggregating  17,050  tons,  moving  to  the  Sewalls  Point 
coal  piers.  The  tram  was  pulled  by  a  Mallei  type 
engine,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  engines  in  the 
world  and  the  total  length  of  the'  entire  train  was  one 
mile  and  a  quarter.  An  average  of  12.8  miles  per 
hour  was  maintained  from  Frinceton,  W.  Va.,  to 
Norfolk,  and  it  was  necessary  to  side-track  every 
other  train  on  the  line,  as  no  switch  on  the  Virginian 
was  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  train.  It  was 
said  by  officials  that  it  was  the  longest  train  ever  dis¬ 
patched  over  the  ro-ad,  and  a  rare  occurrence  when 
trains  of  such  length  are  dispatched  from  the  coal 
fields. 

To  sum  uj^th-e  local  situation,  it  may  be  said,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  heavy  coal  movement  at 
the  port,  very  little  activity  has  been  shown  in  other 
lines  of  shipping.  The  amount  of  general  cargo  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  port  has  been  limited,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  sailings  of  regular  cargo  liners  have 
b-een  curtailed,  account  scarcity  of  freight  offerings. 

Of  course  the  improvement  in  the  coal  industry  has 
helped  the  showing  of  the  port,  and  has  given  en¬ 
couragement  to  other  lines  of  shipping,  but  all  in  all, 
the  port  would  welcome  a  further  improvement  in 
general  conditions. 


Considerable  Activity  on  Various  Docks — 
Labor  Trouble  May  Occur  July  1st. 

Conditions  seem  to  be  conspiring  to  help  out  the 
Northwest  with  an  early  delivery  of  coal  on  the 
docks,  despite  the  general  indifference  of  buyers. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  activity  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  the  Lake  Superior  docks.  Because 
of  the  possible  tie-up  of  the  coal  fleet  if  there  should 
be  labor  trouble  on  July  1st,  when  the  proposed  wage 
reduction  is  to  be  made,  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  of  coal  moved  forward,  although  buy¬ 
ing  is  as  slow  as  ever.  But  vesselmen  are  being 
urged  to  handle  their  contracts  for  coal  moving  as 
speedily  as  possible,  by  the  coal  operators-.  Dock 
operators  are  endeavoring  to  get  as  much  coal  for¬ 
ward  as  their  storage  space  will  permit. 

Should  they  do  this,  the  dock  space  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  equal  to  a  very  fair  portion  of  the  winter’s 
needs.  It  is,  true  the  storage  is  not  equal  to  the 
whole  winter’s  needs,  including  requirements  of  the 
railroads.  But  there  will  doubtless  be  some  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  the  interior,  even  though  it  be  rather 
light. 

There  never  is  much  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
In  such  times  as  the  interior  is  willing  to  take  coal 
early,  it  usually  cannot  be  had.  When  the  coal  is 
readily  available,  dealers  and  consumers  do  not  want 
it  early.  Hence  it  works  out  either  that  there  is  a 
market  and  no  coal  or  coal  and  no  market.  Seldom 
does  it  occur  that  both  requirements  are  available  at 
once. 

This  situation  of  the  coal  being  moved  forward 
without  waiting  for  the  line  of  outlet  being  opened 
clear  through  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  one  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  Northwest. 
They  are  glad  to  see  the  coal  come  forward  since  it 
is  an  assurance  against  the  customary  summer  and 
fall  hysteria  and  propaganda  over  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  fuel.  They  will  be  glad  to  see  as 
much  as  possible  moved  through  to  the  retail  trade 
and  to  the  consumer. 

Consumer  Playing  Waiting  Game. 

But  they  also  admit  without  equivocation,  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  coal  moved  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  far  in  advance  of  his  need¬ 
ing  it.  The  retailer  lacks  space  to  store  it,  even 
were  he  inclined  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  s  refusal  to  stock  early.  The  dock  companies 
ha\e  reasonable  storage  space — equal  to  around  50 
pei  cent  of  the  needs,  but  are  not  inclined  to  pay 
carrying  charges  for  any  length  of  time,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  turn  the  stock  over. 

So  far  as  selling  to  the  steam  trade  or  to  con¬ 
sumers,  it  is  at  a  low  ebb.  One  retailer  says  he  puts 
in  his  time  studying  totals  of  past  years ‘for  the  same 
period  and  wondering  how  it  was  ever  accomplished. 
The  situation  is  largely  one  of  reluctance  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  during  the  period  of  deflation.  Despite  the  fact 
that  deflation  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  coal  tiade,  already,  the  buyers  hold  off  hoping 
for  further  reductions. 

The  uncertainties  as  to  freight  rates,  with  hopes  of 
lower  rates  and  threats  of  higher  keep  coal  buyers 
in  a  mental  turmoil.  But  the  promised  lower  rates, 
(to  be  effective  July  6)  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  while  the  threatened  higher  rates,  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  same  time,  are  regarded  with  skepti¬ 
cism  and  doubt.  No  on  seems  to  be  able  to  conceive 
of  anything  increasing  in  price  under  present  condi¬ 
tions. 


As  a  result  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Holmes  &  Hallowell  case  on  coal  freight 
charges  into  Minnesota  on  interstate  traffic,  the  rail¬ 
roads  read  from  the  decision  an  intention  of  the 
commission  to  equalize  interstate  and  intrastate  rates 
so  that  the  latter  will  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
former.  The  State  Railroad  Commission’s  view  is 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  revising  intrastate  rates,  but  of  making  the 
interstate  rates  conform.  But  if  the  railroad  view  is 
accepted, /  the  rate  on  soft  coal  from  the  docks  to 
the  Twin  Cities,  figured  at  lo5  miles,  will  be  increased 
from  $1.89  on  soft  coal  to  $2.16;  on  hard  coal  from 
$2.2914  to  $2.36(4. 
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UNCERTAINTY  AT  CHICAGO 


Local  Trade  Divided  as  to  Present  Trend  and 
Prospects  for  Future. 

Sentiment  in  the  Chicago  coal  market  is  decidedly 
mixed.  There  are  those  who  go  to  one  extreme  and 
say  that  they  have  never  experienced  such  a  dull 
period  in  the  coal  trade,  while  on  the  other  hand 
some  wholesalers  and  operators  report  business  as 
showing  steady  improvement  from  day  to  day.  The 
ideas  of  the  various  members  of  the  trade  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  return  of  buying  power  and  normal 
movement  of  coal  is  also  conflicting. 

The  statement  is  advanced  by  some  that  domestic 
users  must  come  forward  within  thirty  days  and  place 
orders ;  if  not,  the  coal  trade  will  be  thrown  into  a 
hazardous  position  with  high  prices  in  the  fall  and 
orders  impossible  to  fill,  due  to  transportation  limita¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  many  old  heads  in  the 
business  cannot  see  any  imminent  shortage,  nor  prob¬ 
able  shortage,  believing  the  reduced  consumption  has 
more  than  offset  the  curtailment  of  mining  opera¬ 
tions. 

Regardless  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  there  is 
little  encouragement  to  offer  the  buyer  who  is  hold¬ 
ing  off  at  the  present  for  one  or  more  reasons.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  when  business  does  come 
back  the  change  will  be  very  rapid,  just  as  the  change 
from  good  to  bad  was  effected  last  fall. 

Buyers  Hold  Off  for  Various  Reasons. 

The  coal  buyer  is  waiting.  Some  are  waiting  be¬ 
cause  their  plants  are  shut  and  the  day  for  reopen¬ 
ing  has  not  been  set,  others  who  do  know  what  their 
requirements  will  be  delay  purchases  in  the  hope  of 
an  early  adjustment  of  freight  rates.  The  third  class 
of  waiting  buyers  includes  those  who  are  manufac¬ 
turing  goods,  and  who'  are  waiting  for  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  tariff,  sales,  tax  and  other  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  now  pending  in  Congress. 

The  past  week  developed  a  slightly  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  screenings,  but  the  demand  was  not  urgent 
enough  to  warrant  an  increase  in  prices.  Screenings 
have  shown  several  temporary  flurries  during  the  last 
few  months,  but  after  each  movement  of  this  nature 
the  market  slumps  back  into  a  deeper  rut.  It  will 
not  be  surprising  to  find  screenings  a  drug  on  the 
market  for  the  next  few  months. 

Domestic  grades  have  shown  but  slight  improve¬ 
ment  of  late,  and  the  Chicago  coal  man  is  hoping 
rather  than  expecting  in  connection  with  this  market. 
Steam  grades  are  still  moving  slowly.  The  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  general  industrial  conditions,  one  day  show¬ 
ing  improvement,  the  next  a  decline  of  operations, 
offer  no  encouragement  to  dealers. 

Anthracite  Stove  Is  Scarce. 

Anthracite  continues  to  move  in  fair  quantity,  al¬ 
though  this  coal  is  far  from  being  in  a  normal  con¬ 
dition.  There  is  a  shortage  of  stove  size  anthracite 
in  this  territory,  but,  being  more  or  less  of  a  chronic 
condition,  it  is  causing  little  anxiety. 

Arrival  of  coal  by  lake  remained  about  steady  last 
week,  with  35,000  to  40,000  tons  received  at  Chicago 
docks.  Word  comes  from  Cleveland  and  other  Lake 
Erie  ports,  that  loading  has  been  heavy  this  week,  so 
a  heavier  movement  may  be  expected  during  the  next 
few  days. 

Running  time  of  Illinois  mines  is  again  on  the  in¬ 
crease  after  declines  the  early  part  of  May.  Illinois 
mines  worked  on  an  average  of  35  per  cent  last  week, 
compared  with  32  per  cent  the  previous  week.  This 
increase  in  running  time  may  be  due  to  some  extent 
to  the  holiday  breaking  in  the  first  part  of  this  week, 
making  it  necessary  to  have  more  coal  on  the. ground 
last  Saturday  for  shipment  early  this  week. 

Retail  Trade  Quiet. 

Retailers  as  well  as  wholesalers  are  experiencing  a 
quiet  period.  Many  shipments  slated  for  June  have 
been  cancelled  or  held  up  by  retailers  who  claim  the 
demand  from  consumers  does  not  warrant  further 
shipments  at  this  time. 

Regardless  of  the  pessimism  Which  surrounds  many 
branches  of  the  coal  trade,  it  is  well  to  remember  “it 
is  darkest  just  before  dawn.”  One  straw  the  trade 
grasped  for  last  week  was  the  official  report  of  the 


increase  in  railroad  tonnage,  which  stated  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  previous  weeks  the  number  of  idle  cars 
had  decreased  21,469,  compared  with  the  number  of 


cars  not  in  use  on  April  1. 

Quotations  for  last  week, 
cago,  stood  as  follows : 

Domestic 

Southern  Illinois. $5. 50(5)5. 90 
Central  Illinois..  4.85(5)5.25 

Indiana  .  5.75(5)6.05 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45@6.50 
Ohio  (Hocking).  6.70 
W.  Va.  (Smkls).  8.50 

Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
as  follows : 


Egg  . .  $6.40@6.85 

Stove .  6.60@7.10 


including  freight  to  Chi- 

Mine  Run  Screenings 
$5.13@5.40  $4.40@5.00 
4.40@4.60  4.0O@4.28 

4.25@5.00  3.65@4.25 

5.90@6.25  5.25@5.35 

5.20  4.95 

7.25@8.00 

mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 

Nut  . $7.00(5)7.35 

Pea  .  5.10@5.70 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

W.  E.  Spindler,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  stopped 
at  the -La  Salle  Hotel  last  week. 

W.  C.  Reynolds,  coal  dealer  from  Grafton,  W.  Va,, 
was  among  the  late  Chicago  visitors. 

E.  Frederick,  a  Beaver,  Mo.,  coal  dealer, 
stopped  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  this  week. 

R.  Bruce,  retail  coal  man  from  Paris,  Tenn., 
was  among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  about  ten  days  in  Wisconsin. 

A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  called  on 
friends  in  the  Chicago  coal  market  this  week. 

James  Kuhn,  president  of  the  Devoy-Kuhn  Coal 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  in  Chicago  Thursday  of  last 
week. 

G.  E.  Coveil,  retailer  from  Whitehall,  Mich., 
stopped  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  several  days  last 
week. 

The  Sterling-Midland  Coal  Co.,  made  their  first 
shipments  last  week  from  their  new  Jewel  No.  2 
mine. 

L.  N.  Barbee  is  a  new  member  of  the  sales 
force  of  the  Wolverine  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  of 
Chicago. 

Enoch  Carver,  sales  manager  of  Cosgrove  & 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  in  Chicago  the  end  of 
last  week. 

A.  B.  Steffins,  of  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Coal 
Corporation,  is  out  of  the  city  this  week  on  a 
business  trip. 

Paul  James,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Pan 
Handle  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week. 

Jonas  Walffel,  president  of  the  Indiana  Coal 
Trade  Bureau,  Indianapolis,  stopped  in  Chicago 
Thursday  of  last  week. 

Traffic  Manager  Hoy  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
District  Coal  Bureau,  St.  Louis,  spent  Thursday 
of  last  week  in  Chicago. 

A.  D.  Wainwright,  a  coal  man  from  the  west 
coast,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  visited  the 
Chicago  market  last  week. 

J.  B.  Pauley,  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co., 
left  Chicago  last  Tuesday  night  for  Springfield 
and  central  Illinois  mines. 

Robert  H.  May,  sales  manager  of  the  Southern 
Coal,  Coke  &  Mining  Co.,  St.  Louis,  spent  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  in  Chicago  last  week. 

G.  M.  Sitterly,  associated  with  the  Charles  L. 
Dering  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  is  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  southern  Illinois. 

W.  Robert  Kernahan,  western  manager  for 
Cosgrove  &  Co.,  returned  to  Chicago  Tuesday 
morning  after  a  short  visit  to  Cincinnati. 

J.  N.  McCabe,  secretary  of  the  Gruschow-Mc- 
Cabe  Coal  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  Michigan, 
where  he  was  visiting  over  Decoration  Day. 

H.  M.  Abrahamson,  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co., 
Fisher  Building,  left  Tuesday  night  to  visit  the 
mines  in  the  Harrisburgh  district,  Saline  County, 
Illinois. 

The  Gruschow-McCabe  Coal  Co.  announces  a 
new  sales  representative  for  Iowa,  J.  B.  Martin, 
formerly  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co. 

Marshall  Holmes,  of  the  hard  coal  department 


of  the  Hedstron-Schenck  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony 
Building,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  a  four  days’ 
trip  to  Wisconsin  lakes. 

I.  L.  Runyon,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  returned 
Tuesday  morning  from  a  four  days’  motor  trip 
to  Danville,  Ill.,  and  Covington,  Ind.  This  was 
Mr.  Runyon’s  Decoration  Day  outing. 

Mr.  Schrader,  formerly  secretary  of  Nason 
Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  has  taken  over 
the  Evanston  Coal  Co.,  Evanston,  Ill.,  and  the 
name  will  be  changed  to  the  Schrader  Coal  Co. 
The  Evanston  company  recently  went  through 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Charles  L.  Dering,  it  is  rumored  in  the  Chicago 
coal  circles,  will  be  nominated  for  president  of  j 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  at  its 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  next  week  in  Wash-  ; 
ington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Dering  is  expected  to  return 
this  week  from  a  pleasure  trip  to  Green  Lake, 
Wis. 

Abe  Mitchell,  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,,  i 
thought  he  would  be  minus  a  secretary  this  week,  | 
due  to  the  marriage  of  Miss  Weidling,  but  the 
secretary,  who  is  now  Mrs.  W.  V.  Ingram,  re¬ 
ported  this  week  as  usual,  saying  that  the  honey¬ 
moon  will  take  place  during  the  vacation  season. 

The  advertising  campaign  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  is  now  well  under  way, 
according  to  Secretary  Runyon.  The  series  of 
advertisements  pointing  out  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  trade  and  urging  consumers  to 
get  busy  with  purchases  have  been  published  in 
local  newspapers  by  members  of  the  association. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  will  be  called  within  the  next 
week  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Mr.  George,  head  of  the  Indianapolis 
Coal  Credit  and  Correct  Weight  Bureau,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  who  will  address  the  members  on  the 
Indianapolis  plan.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  evening,  according  to  present  plans,  the  date 
to  be  announced  soon. 

Lake  shipments  of  coal  arriving  at  Chicago 
points  for  the  week  ending  June  1  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Steamers  E.  F.  Townsend  and  N.  F.  Leo¬ 
pold,  from  Ashtabula  and  Conneaut  respectively, 
arrived  at  Indiana  Harbor  with  cargoes  of  hard 
coal.  Steamer  Uranus  landed  at  the  South  Chi¬ 
cago  docks,  bringing  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Buffalo, 
and  steamer  Price  McKinney  docked  at  Indiana 
Harbor  with  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Sandusky. 

J.  M.  Dempster,  Iowa  salesman  for  the  Mitchell  , 
&  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  had  a  rather  unusual  expe¬ 
rience  last  week  when  he  was  caught  by  an  Iowa 
cyclone  in  open  country  near  Mason  City.  His 
machine  was  blown  into  a  ditch,  breaking  an 
axle  and  several  wheels.  Fortunately,  the  car 
landed  right  side  up  and  Mr.  Dempster  was  not 
hurt.  While  he  was  picking  himself  from  the 
wreckage  he  saw  a  small  farm  house  turned 
upside  down  by  the  cyclone.  Mr.  Dempster 
claims  he  will  look  for  the  “cellar”  the  next  time 
he  expects  a  cyclone  to  cross  his  path. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  13th  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  last  week, 
W.  L.  Robinson,  superintendent  of  fuel  operation 
of  the  B.  &  O.  RR.,  was  elected  president.  He 
succeeds  J.  B.  Hurley.  The  vice-presidents 
chosen  were  W.  J.  Bohan,  St.  Paul,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific;  J.  N.  Clark,  of  San  Francisco,  chief  of 
the  Fuel  Bureau  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  and 
M.  A.  Daly,  of  St.  Paul,  general  fuel  supervisor 
of  the  Norther'n  Pacific  Railway.  The  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  D.  I.  Bergen,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  fuel  supervisor  of  the  Wabash  Ry.;  H.  E. 
Bentley,  Chicago,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  machinery  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.;  C.  M. 
Butler,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  supervisor  of  fuel 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  and  Hugh  McVeagh, 
of  Cincinnati,  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Big  Four.  Chicago  was  chosen  for  next 
year’s  convention. 


» 


Governor  Signs  Mine  Cave  Bills. 

New  Pennsylvania  Laws  Force  Anthracite  Operators  to  Pay  Two  Per  Cent  Tax  on  Their 
Output  or  Submit  to  Regulations  of  Town  and  City  Authorities. 

situation  has  been  heard  here  at  the 


Two  bills  relating  to  mine  cave-ins,  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  several  weeks  ago,  were 
signed  by  Governor  Sproul  on  May  27.  One,  the 


Kohler  bill,  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  anthracite 
operator  to  conduct  operations  in  such  a  manner  as 


to  cause  damage  to  surface  improvements,  and  gives 
local  officials  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 

bill. 

The  other  act,  known  as  the  Fowler  bill,  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Anthracite  Mine  Cave  Commis¬ 
sion  within  three  months  after  the  passage  ot  the  act, 
whose  functions  shall  include  the  collection  of  a  tax 
of  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  selling  price  of 
anthracite  at  the  mines  from  companies  accepting  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law.  The  money  so  raised  is 
to  be  used  for  preventing  mine  cave-ins  and  reim¬ 
bursing  persons  who  sustain  injury  or  loss  through 
surface  subsidence. 

This  2  per  cent  tax  is  in  addition  to  the  tax  of  \y2 
per  cent  provided  for  in  a  new  law  which  goes  into 
effect  on  July  1,  so  that  when  both  laws  are  effective 
the  anthracite  producers  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
tax  of  3H  per  cent  on  the  market  price  of  their  out¬ 
put  at  the  mines.  This  is  equivalent  to  28  cents  a 
ton  on  the  domestic  sizes  when  they  are  selling  on 
the  basis  of  $8  per  ton  at  the  mines,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  winter  circular,  provided  the  steam 
sizes  were  made  to  bear  their  share  of  the  tax 


save  the 
capital. 

Surely  in  these  enlightened  times  we  must  not 
sacrifice  our  communities  to  industrial  carelessness  or 
civic  neglect,  nor  can  we,  as  Americans  of  this  day 
ana  generation,  allow  important  parts  of  this  God- 
favored  State  to  revert  to  the  wilderness  of  abandon 
and  permit  splendid  communities  to  become  forsaken 
mining  camps,  unsightly  and  forlorn.” 

1  he  signing  of  the  mine-cave  bills  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  great  rejoicing  in  Scranton.  Bells  were 
rung,  whistles  blown,  cannon  fired,  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  display  of  fireworks.  Evidently  the 
people  of  that  city  thought  the  millennium  had 
arrived. 


LLOYD  HELPS  EMPLOYES 


Commission  Assumes  Responsibility. 

Each  mining  company  has  the  option  of  accepting 
the  terms  of  the  Fowler  law,  creating  the  Mine  Cave 
Commission,  but  if  it  is  rejected  they  run  foul  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Kohler  bill,  which  gives  the 
local  authorities  power  to  regulate  mining  under  the 
built-up  sections  of  towns  and  cities.  If  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Fowler  bill  are  accepted,  however,  the 
power  to  regulate  mining  on  the  property  of  the 
company  passes  to  the  hands  of  the  commission, 
which  assumes  all  responsibility  for  damages,  paying 
for  same  out  of  the  fund  created  by  the  tax. 

Plie  Fowler  bill  reads  in  part  as  follows  : 


Effect  on  Prices. 


Provisions  of  Fowler  Bill. 


But  as  it  will  probably  be  impracticable  to  add  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  steam  sizes,  during  a  good 
part  of  the  year  at  least,  the  prepared  sizes  may  have 
to  bear  the  entire  burden.  This  would  mean  an  ad- 
uitional  iO  or  12  cents  a  ton,  so  that  retail  dealers 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  around  40  cents  a  ton  on 
account  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  laws.  As  the  re¬ 
tailers  will  most  likely  add  a  little  something  to  re¬ 
imburse  them  for  the  extra  working  capital  that  will 
be  required  to  carry  on  business  under  the  higher 
scale  of  prices,  the  consumer  will  pay  between  10 
and  SO  cents  additional. 

lhe  anthracite  producers  have  not  reached  any 
i  definite  decision  as  yet  as  to  how  much  they  will 
increase  their  selling  prices  of  domestic  anthracite  on 
July  1,  when  the  per  cent  tax  becomes  effective. 
There  are  various  rumors,  one  to  the  effect  that  they 
will  refuse  to  pay  the  tax  and  compel  the  State  to 
take  the  matter  into  court  at  once.  Another  is  that 
;  they  will  pay  the  tax  under  protest  and  absorb  it 
j  themselves  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  has 
;  been  passed  upon  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
j  Court. 

*  One  company  is  understood  to  have  notified  its 
trade  that  it  will  add  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the 
circular  price  of  its  coal,  instead  of  including  it  on 
j  the  bill  as  a  separate  item  as  was  done  in  1913,  when 
|  the  Roney  law  putting  a  tax  on  anthracite  was 
1  passed.  This  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  a 
1  couple  of  years  later  and  the  companies  had  to  pay 
i  >ack  the  tax  money  they  had  collected.  It  is  be- 
ieved  that  they  will  all  seek  to  avoid  this  procedure 
j  n  the  present  instance  by  adding  the  amount  to  their 
nvoices  without  any  provision  for  its  return  if  the 
!  aw  is  upset. 


May  Restrict  Mining. 

Aside  from  the  effect  which  the  tax  provision  will 
lave  on  the  selling  price  of  anthracite,  there  is  the 
luestion  of  its  effect  on  production.  Some  say  that 
t  will  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  mining  opera- 
ions  under  parts  of  some  cities  and  towns,  notably 
1  icranton,  and  thereby  cause  a  more  or  less  important 
oss  in  tonnage  produced. 

The  mining  companies  protested  vigorously  against 
he  bill  in  a  hearing  before  the  Governor,  but  he 
|  igned  it  in  spite  of  these  remonstrances.  In  doing 
;  o,  he  said  : 

|  "For  half  a  century  thoughtful  people  have  realized 
bat  something  must  ultimately  be  done  to  prevent 
ie  complete  desolation  of  the  anthracite  region,  and 


—  o » — 

or  a  generation  the  appeal  to  the  Commonwealth  to 


Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner 
or  operator  who  accepts  or  becomes  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  of  this  act  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided  to  pay  the  commission  herein 
established  on  the  first  day  of  May,  August,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  February,  respectively,  a  sum  equal  to  two 
per  centum  of  the  market  price,  when  prepared  for 
market,  of  all  anthracite  coal  mined  within  this 
Commonwealth  by  such  owner  or  operator  during 
tlie  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  every  year.  The  commission  shall  have 
power  by  suit  in  assumpsit  to  enforce  collection  of 
such  sums  as  become  delinquent,  with  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  one  percentum  per  month. 

"Section  9.  All  sums  received  by  the  commission 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  commission  on 
one  or  more  banks  which  are  entitled  to  receive 
deposits  of  State  moneys,  and  shall  be  expended  only 
upon  order  of  the  commission  for  the  purposes  and 
objects  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

“Section  10.  Said  funds  so  received  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  commission  for  the  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  said  commission,  for  the  prevention  and 
elimination  of  danger  to  life,  limb  and  health  and 
avoidance  of  grave  public  harm  by  surface  sub¬ 
sidence  resulting  from  past  or  future  anthracite  coal 
mining  operations,  and  likewise  for  the  prevention, 
ascertainment  and  remedying  of  damages  to  persons 
and  properties  so  resulting. 

“Section  14.  Every  owner  or  operator  who  has 
accepted  the  provisions  of  section  eight  of  this  act 
shall  be  privileged  at  any  time  to  submit  to  the  com¬ 
mission  an  application  setting  forth  details  of  pro¬ 
posed  mining  operations  to  recover  coal  belonging  to 
the  applicant  and  located  beneath  a  structure,  high¬ 
way  or  other  improvement  of  a  class  protected 
against  subsidence  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  entitled  ‘An 
act  regulating  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal  prescrib¬ 
ing  duties  for  certain  municipal  officers  and  impos¬ 
ing  penalties.’  (Kohler  bill).  The  application  shall 
also  set  forth  under  oath  the  belief  of  the  applicant 
that  the  removal  of  such  coal  can  be  effected  without 
endangering  human  life,  limb  or  health  or  causing 
grave  public  harm. 

“Section  15.  The  commission  shall  take  prompt 
action  upon  such  application,  make  such  investigation 
as  appears  to  be  required,  and  if  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  application  make 
an  order  permitting  the  applicant  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
posed  mining  operations  under  such  safeguards  of 


Philadelphia  Coal  Man  Arranges  Liberal 
Savings  and  Insurance  Fund. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia  ,who  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  has  established  what  he  calls 
the  Lloyd  Foundation  for  the  benefit  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  his  business,  which  is  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  William  M.  Lloyd  Co.  The  plan,  as 
described  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger ,  is  as  follows : 

“One  of  the  features  is  what  is  called  the  Dollar 
for  Dollar  Fund.  Each  employe  is  asked  to  deposit 
whatever  amount  he  or  she  desires  up  to  $1  a  week, 
and  for  each  dollar  put  in  by  the  employe  the  com¬ 
pany  will  match  it  with  a  dollar.  But  the  employe 
must  persist  in  this  saving  for  156  weeks  (three 
years).  On  the  money  put  in  by  the  employe  the 
company  will  give  6  per  cent  interest.  Out  of 
money  put  in  by  the  company  the  employe  will  get 
this : 

,  Insurance  against  illness.  Insurance  against  ac¬ 
cident.  Life  insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  illness  insurance  and  insurance 
for  all  accidents  occurring  while  off  duty,  the  employe 
will  receive  insurance  for  accidents  while  on  duty 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  compensation  law  and  50 
per  cent  of  his  or  her  wages.  The  maximum  allowed 
by  the  compensation  law  is  $12  a  week  and  the 
award  begins  the  eleventh  day  of  disablement. 

“Linder  the  Lloyd  plan  an  employe  injured  while 
on  duty  receives  50  per  cent  of  wages  (maximum 
$40  per  week)  beginning  the  eighth  day,  and  if  he 
or  she  is  disabled  thirty  days  or  more  full  benefit  is 
allowed  from  date  of  injury.  The  limit  placed  on 
this  allowance  is  twenty-six  weeks. 

“Mr.  Lloyd  estimates  that  the  employe  who  under 
the  Foundation  plan  saves  $1  a  week  for  156  weeks 
will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  $1.50  for 
every  dollar  he  or  she  deposited  and,  in  addition, 
wfll  get  interest  on  his  or  her  money.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  of  course,  that  the  cost  of  accident  insurance, 
illness  insurance  and  life  insurance  (about  45  cents 
a  week)  is  paid  out  of  the  money  the  company  puts 
in  to  match  the  employes’  savings. 

“The  Foundation  is  managed  by  ten  trustees,  rep¬ 
resenting  equally  the  management  and  the  employes.” 


New  England  All-Rail  Movement. 
Coal  Cars  of  Anthracite  at  Various  Gateways. 


B.&M. 

B.  &  A. 

N.  FI. 

Total 

April — Daily  Ave. 

.  159 

65 

203 

427 

May  30th  . 

.  180 

39 

176 

395 

May  Daily  Ave... 

.  197 

93 

185 

475 

Per  Cent  Increase. 

.  24 

43 

11 

Per  Cent  Decrease 

9 

Tot. 

Ant. 

RR.  Bit. 

Com.  Bit. 

Bit. 

Daily  Ave.  ’20-’21.. 

.  481 

182 

451 

633 

May,  1920  . 

.  450 

134 

431 

565 

April.  1921  . 

.  427 

79 

254 

333 

May,  1921  . 

.  475 

88 

314 

402 

Evidently  the  local  trade  will  be  pretty  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  in  Washington  next 
week.  For  one  thing,  business  is  so  quiet  that  most 
anyone  who  wants  to  go  can  spare  the  time,  and  the 
opportunity  to  meet  President  Harding  is  a  great 
attraction  in  itself. 


#  * 


life,  limb,  health  and  general  welfare  as  it  may 
reasonably  require,  and  all  damages  occasioned  by 
such  mining  operations  shall  be  paid  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  express  or 
implied  contractual  or  property  right  of  support  be¬ 
longing  to  the  owner  of  the  overlying  or  adjacent 
surface. 

“Section  16.  No  owner  or  operator  shall  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  causing  a  subsidence,  collapse  or  cave-in  of 
any  structure,  highway  or  other  property  where  the 
mining  operations  had  been  conducted  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  of  the  commission  and  in  a  careful  and 
skillful  manner.” 
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WHOLESALE  CONVENTION 


Many  Notable  Speakers  at  Next  Week’s 
Gathering  in  Washington. 

Irving  S.  Cobb,  author  and  humorist,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  to  address  the  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association  at  their  annual  Din¬ 
ner  in  Washington,  on  the  evening  oi  June  7. 

“I  used  to  be  a  friend  of  the  coal  dealer,”  writes 
Mr.  Cobb  in  indicating  his  intention  to  be  present, 
“but  that  was  before  last  winter.  As  your  enemy — 
and  also  as  your  guest— I  shall  endeavor  to  conceal 
my  true  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  my  appearance 
among  your  members.  Personally  about  all  I  know 
of  coal  is  that  it  is  something  which  you  buy  by  the 
carat  and  squander  by  the  ton.  So  I  shall  carefully 
deal  with  some  subject  other  than  the  one  which, 
I  take  it,  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  your  affiliated 
brethren  of  the  wholesale  trade.  I  expect,  unless 
forcibly  halted,  to  speak  about  an  hour— but  it  will 
seem  longer  to  those  who  remain  until  I  am  finished.” 

Other  speakers  who  will  address  the  wholesalers 
at  their  annual  convention  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  of  next  week  include,  H.  Y.  Saint,  of  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  who  will  talk  on  coal  exports  and 
ships;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association ;  Ellery  B.  Gorden,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation;  Hon.  William  A.  Wimbish,  an  attorney  at 
Washington;  Hon.  Arthur  A.  Hays,  general  counsel 
of  the  Traffic  World;  G.  N.  Snider ,  coal  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  T.y.  Cobb, 
manager  of  the  Detroit  baseball  team,  and  Hon.  C. 

C.  Carlin.  .  . 

Officers  and  members  of  the  wholesale  association 

will  also  make  addresses. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  June  are  generally  quotable 

within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 


for  certain  sizes : 


Broken  . 

Egg . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

No.  1  buckwheat 

Rice  . 

Barley  . 

Birdseye  . 


F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  tons 
$7.30-$7.45 
7.30-  7.80 
7.60-  7.80 
7.60-  7.80 
5.85-  6.20 

3.50-  .... 

2.50-  .... 

1.50-  .... 

2.50-  .... 


On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 

follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3-$3.25 ;  rice,  $2-$_.-o  , 
barley,  $1.00-$1.35. 

The  freight  rate  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to 
New  York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton ; 
on  steam  sizes,  $2.47. 


New  England  Anthracite  Receipts. 

That  a  materially  larger  percentage  of  the  anthra- 
-ite  going  to  New  England  is  now  shipped  by  rail 
:han  was  the  case  several  years  ago  is  indicated  by 
the  following  figures,  reported  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fuel  Administration,  showing  the  New  England  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hard  coal  for  several  years  past  in  net  tons, 
divided  as  between  rail  and  water: 


Coal 

Year 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21 . 


Tide  and 
Rail 

10,450,000 

12,029.000 

12,992,000 

10,809,000 

12,249,000 


Tide 

4,963,000 

4,151,000 

3,981,000 

3,499,000 

3,744,000 


Rail 

5,487,000 

7,878,000 

9,011,000 

7,310,000 

8,505,000 


Per 

Cent 

Tide 

47 

35 

31 

32 
31 


Per 

Cent 

Rail 

53 

65 

69 

68 

69 


W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  delivered  an  address  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Portland,  1  e. 
He  presented  figures  to  show  that  the  retail  coal 
men  are  not  making  undue  profits,  and  asserted  that 
it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the  price  of  anthra¬ 
cite  would  be  reduced  this  year. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

S.  Holt  Stariri,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  incor¬ 
porated  his  business  under  the  name  of  the  Starin 
Coal  Co. 

A  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  is 
preparing  to  begin  an  investigation  of  retail  anthra¬ 
cite  prices  in  that  State. 

The  tipple  at  the  Southland  Coal  Co’s  mine  at 
Henderson,  Ivy.,  was  burned  a  few  days  ago,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  estimated  at  $75,000. 

With  another  shortage  of  hard  coal  staring  people 
in  the  face,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  show  them 
how  to  use  different  fuels,  much  as  the  gas  companies 
have  demonstrations. 

The  tipple  and  other  buildings  at  the  No.  1 
mine  of  the  Martin  Howe  Coal  Co.,  Bicknell, 
Ind.,  were  burned  last  week,  entailing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $100,000. 

Work  on  the  new  government  coal  pier  on  Blakely 
Island,  in  the  Harbor  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  will  be  started 
at  once  and  will  be  completed  by  November  1,  unless 
something  unexpected  happens. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association  of  Ohio,  formerly  in  the  Marion 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  now  located  in  rooms 
750-754  Leader-News  Building. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  recently  added 
to  its  holdings  in  Harrison  County,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  by  the  purchase  of  several  tracts  whose 
combined  area  is  about  450  acres. 

The  old  established  coal  business  of  W.  A.  Close 
at  Mata  wan,  N.  J.,  has  been  purchased  by  J.  S. 
Hopla  and  Joseph  Alterman,  who  have  adopted  the 
new  firm  name  of  Hopla  &  Alterman. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  has  moved 
its  retail  office  from  the  ground  floor  of  the  Lum¬ 
ber  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  (where  it  has  been  lo¬ 
cated  for  many  years)  to  rooms  on  the  floor  above 
which  contain  the  wholesale  offices. 

Oakley  C.  Curtis,  a  well-known  coal  man  of 
Portland,  Me.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Howard  Ccal  Co.  of  Bath.  Other  officers  elected  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  were  Henry  W.  Howard, 
treasurer,  and  Samuel  H.  Kirkpatrick,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

W.  R.  Appleby,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mines  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  W.  R.  Emmons, 
Professor  of  Geology,  have  been  engaged  to  aid  in  a 
survey  of  coal  and  iron  production  in  South  Man¬ 
churia.  They  sailed  with  the  commission  from  Seat¬ 
tle  for  Manchuria,  on  June  3. 

The  Clearwater  Coal  Co.  is  making  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  on  its  new  mine  at  Clearwater,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  begin  taking  out  coal  in  a  small  way  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  C.  W.  Downs,  of  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.,  is  general  manager  of  the  new 
enterprise,  and  the  principal  stockholders  are 
residents  of  that  city. 

The  growing  use  of  oil  as  a  steamship  fuel  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  amount  of  coal 
shipped  from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  government 
coaling  stations  on  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  no  coal  has  been  shipped  to  these  sta¬ 
tions  from  Norfolk  for  more  than  a  month  past, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  already  have  heavy  stocks 
on  hand  and  are  doing'  a  comparatively  small  business. 

W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
opened  a  Boston  office  at  200  Devonshire  street,  with 
a  view  to  making  a  stronger  push  for  New  England 
business.  They  will  be  represented  in  that  territory 
by  W.  P.  Langford,  George  N.  Eck  and  H.  A.  Kend¬ 
all,  who  are  well-known  to  the  eastern  trade  through 
their  previous  connection  with  the  bituminous  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  of  Boston. 

In  response  to  its  recent  call  for  coal  bids,  the 
city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  received  tenders  from  the 
following  firms  and  individuals:  Daniel  T.  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  E.  A.  Wilson  Co.,  the  Horne  Coal  Co. 
and  Joseph  Mullin.  Prices  quoted  on  anthracite 
domestic  sizes  ranged  from  $15.65  to  $15.98,  for 
delivery  during  the  summer,  and  those  on  bitu¬ 
minous  from  $10.50  to  $10.63.  No  bids  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  winter  delivery. 


WARNS  AGAINST  DELAY 

Head  of  Illinois  Central  System  Sees  Danger 
in  Deferred  Coal  Buying. 

C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
System,  like  many  other  well-known  men,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  warning  of  an  impending  soft  coal  shortage. 
This  is  being  given  great  publicity  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  daily  papers  and  otherwise.  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Mr.  Markham’s  message  are  given  below. 

“It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  coal  dealers  and 
consumers  have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  taught  by 
coal  shortages  of  recent  years,  particularly  the  one  of 
1920.  These  shortages  were  produced  largely  by 
dealers  and  consumers  themselves  in  not  beginning  to 
buy  and  store  coal  in  adequate  volume  until  late  in 
the  year.  It  is  clear  that  unless  coal  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  begin  at 
once  to  lay  in  necessary  fall  and  winter  supplies 
another  coal  shortage  will  be  brought  about. 

“As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  coal  in  1920,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  forced  to  re¬ 
quire  the  railways  to  furnish  open  top  cars  preferen¬ 
tially  for  the  handling  of  coal  from  June  19  to 
November  29  in  order  to  prevent  suffering  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Open  top  cars  are  also  used  for 
carrying  building  and  highway  construction  materials, 
and  one  of  the  effects  of  diverting  open  top  cars  to 
the  coal  traffic  last  year  was  the  postponement  of  con¬ 
struction  work  that  was  vitally  needed. 

“It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  this  action,  which 
was  highly  necessary  last  year,  should  be  made  nec¬ 
essary  again  this  year.  The  housing  and  other  con¬ 
struction  which  depend  largely  upon  the  use  of  open 
top  cars  are  too  imperative  to  be  delayed  by  a  con¬ 
gestion  of  coal  traffic  that  can  be  avoided  by  the 
immediate  movement,  of  coal  on  a  large  scale. 

“The  coal-carrying  equipment  of  the  railways  is 
sufficient  to  handle  a  large  evenly-balanced  coal  ton¬ 
nage,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  handle  the  coal  move¬ 
ment  when  the  bulk  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  a  comparatively  short  period  after  midsum¬ 
mer. 

“The  situation,  as  we  visualize  it.  is  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  headed  for  a  serious  coal  shortage  unless  con¬ 
sumers  immediately  start  moving  coal  in  large  vol¬ 
ume.  We  are  emerging  from  the  business  depression. 
Within  a  few  months  the  railways  may  be  taxed  to 
their  capacity  in  handling  traffic  other  than  coal.” 


Some  Thoughts  on  Bituminous. 

A  letter  from  the  head  of  a  big  Pennsylvania  bitu¬ 
minous  mining  company  says : 

“There  is  nothing  especially  new  in  the  bituminous 
trade,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  any  material  developments  for  the  next 
few  months,  other  than  possibly  increased  and  ac¬ 
centuated  idleness.  Lack  of  employment  may  become 
sufficiently  noticeable  to  produce  the  necessary  read¬ 
justment  in  the  present  schedule  of  wages,  but  of 
that  we  are  very  skeptical. 

“We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  those  who  are  urg¬ 
ing  consumers  to  buy  their  coal  at  the  present  time, 
when  they  do  not  actually  require  it.  It  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  everyone  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  if  the  consumer  finds  he  requires  much  of  an 
increase  in  his  fuel  as  the  year  advances,  that  of 
itself  will  argue  activity  in  business,  and  the.  con¬ 
sumer  will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  The  only  misfor¬ 
tune  is  the  demagogue  politician,  who  will  raise,  a 
great  howl  if  the  price  of  coal  advances  to  a  point 
which  yields  a  profit,  but  is  well  contented  when  the 
market  price  shows  a  heavy  loss  to  the  operator. 

“That  class  of  man  ought  to  live  in  central  Africa, 
without  newspapers,  which  is  his  true  environment. 


Perhaps  the  impression  was  rather  general  that 
May  was  a  cold  month,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  average  temperature  was  one  degree  above 
normal  hereabouts.  This  is  revealed  by  the 
monthly  report  of  the  New  York  weather  bureau, 
which  gives  the  mean  temperature  for  last  month 
as  60.4  degrees,  whereas  the  normal  is  59.3 
degrees. 
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Why  Anthracite  Is  Not  Sold  at  a  Loss. 

Producers  Are  Immune  from  the  Influences  which  Compel  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  to 
Force  Their  Wares  on  the 


!  One  reason  often  advanced  in  favor  of  lower  prices 
.  for  coal,  especialy  anthracite,  is.  that  as  business  men 
in  other  lines  have  suffered  losses,  the  coal  people 
|j  should  be  willing  to  do  likewise.  For  instance  B. 
Ij  C.  Forbes,  whose  articles  appear  in  the  Hearst 
papers,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  other  widely  read 
publications,  says : 

“The  argument  put  forward  by  the  anthracite 
people  is  that  it  would  hurt  their  profits  were 
they  to  reduce  prices.  Good  Heavens !  how  many 
industries  are  there  in  America  whose  profits 
have  not  been  hurt  since  the  hectic  boom  col¬ 
lapsed  ? 

“Haven’t  our  vast  agricultural  population  lost 
i  money?  Haven’t  cotton  growers  lost  money? 
Haven’t  mercantile  establishments  lost  money? 
Haven’t  copper  producers  lost  money?  Haven't 
both  wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  lost 
money?  Haven't  cotton  manufacturers  lost 
money?  Haven’t  the  rubber  people  lost  money? 
Haven’t  publishers  lost  money?  Haven’t 
leather  and  shoe  interests  lost  money?  Haven’t 
public  utility  companies  lost  money?  Haven’t 
shipping  companies  lost  money  ?  Haven’t  some 
four  or  five  million  workers  lost  money  through 
being  thrown  idle? 

rt 

“Why  should  the  anthracite  people  fancy  that 
they  should  be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  the 
i.  depression  that  has  engulfed  all  the  rest  of  us?” 
One  might  infer  from  reading  Mr.  Forbes’s  re¬ 
marks  that  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  to  whom 
he  alludes  have  reduced  their  prices  from  altruistic 
or  philanthropic  motives.  That  they  decided  their 
goods  were  not  worth  what  they  were  getting  for 
them,  and  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  marked 
them  down. 

Farmers  Did  Not  Like  It. 

y  Anyone  who  believes  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
I  declining  prices,  would  believe  anything.  We  have 
j)  only  to  remember  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the 
:  farming  community  to  secure  Government  aid  in 
bolstering  up  the  wheat  and  cotton  markets  to  realize 
how  reluctant  producers  in  these  and  other  lines 
were  to  take  their  losses. 

i  What  Mr.  Forbes  has  overlooked  is  that  the  anthra- 
!  cite  operators,  unlike  many  other  producers,  are  not 
forced  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no 
control  to  sell  the  main  part  of  their  output  at  a 
loss.  So,  naturally,  they  don’t  do  it,  any  more  than 
a  farmer  would  sell  his  produce  at  a  loss  if  he  didn’t 
have  to. 

But  the  farmer  is  a  victim  of  circumstances.  His 
'  crops  ripen  at  a  certain  time  and  have  to  be  gathered 
Tat  once.  If  they  are  perishable,  it  is  necessary  to 
f  sell  them  without  any  great  delay,  regardless  of 
market  conditions.  If  the  price  is  so  low  that  he 


Shortage  of  Equipment  a  Menace. 

“The  inability  of  the  railroads  to  procure  new 
equipments  or  even  to  pay  for  repairs  is  a  grave 
menace  to  the  return  of  prosperity,”  says  the  Harri- 
man  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

“The  railroads  are  far  behind  in  their  payments  to 
|  the  equipment  companies,  and  here  is  a  vast  amount 
(  of  frozen  credit  in  the  form  of  accounts  receivable, 
for  these  are  not  re-discountable  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  as  a  note  would  be.  It  is  not  so  easy 
for  a  railroad  to  issue  notes  ,  in  payment  for  pur- 
I  chases  as  it  is  for  a  merchant.  Meantime  the  equip- 
I  ment  companies  are  borrowing  like  merchants  with 
]  limited  credit  upon  assigned  accounts. 

.  “If  this  same  condition  continues  until  the  very 
1  handsome  crops  which  are  now  promised  come  to  be 
moved,  there  will  be  such  a  shortage  of  equipment  as 
^ will  not  only  curtail  prosperity,  prolong  inflation  and 
j  increase  prices  again,  but  will  bring  upon  the  roads 
|  unjust  blame  and  a  revival  of  the  propaganda  for  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership.” 


Market  Regardless  of  Price. 

doesn’t  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one,  it  cannot  be 
helped. 

Wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  other  things  which  can 
be  kept  indefinitely  are  forced  on  the  market  for 
another  but  equally  as  potent  a  reason — namely,  the 
need  for  money  to  pay  current  expenses  or  meet 
maturing  notes  at  the  bank.  Financial  considerations 
prevent  the  great  majority  of  farmers  from  holding 
their  non-perishable  crops  indefinitely. 

Manufacturers  are  in  much  the  same  boat.  Usually 
they  are  carrying  large  stocks  of  raw  materials  bought 
on  credit  or  with  borrowed  money.  In  order  to  take 
care  of  their  obligations,  they  have  to  work  up  the 
raw  material  and  sell  the  finished  product  for  what 
it  will  bring,  even  if  the  results  are  not  profitable. 
At  least  that  was  the  case  in  1920,  when  the  bus¬ 
iness  slump  set  in. 

Coal  an  Actual  Staple. 

But  coal  is  not  perishable.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
mined  and  sold  at  any  particular  time  to  prevent  it 
spoiling  or  to  enable  the  operators  to  pay  their  bills. 
The  anthracite  producers  especially  are  in  such  a 
strong  financial  position  that  a  buyers’  strike  has  no 
terrors  for  them.  If  the  public  refuses  to  buy  in 
the  Summer  time  at  a  price  which  is  profitable  but 
not  extortionate,  the  producers  are  not  forced  to 
make  a  lower  price. 

They  can  (and  do)  simply  sit  back  and  wait, 
knowing  full  well  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  people  will  be  clamoring  for  coal  without 
much  thought  of  the  cost.  Before  the  war  the 
collieries  were  always  run  on  short  time  during  the 
Summer,  for  the  reason  that  the  demand  was  not 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  tonnage  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  they  were  operated  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  There  was  never  any  serious  shortage  in  the 
Winter,  except  when  the  shutdown  was  prolonged 
by  labor  troubles. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  country  has  grown, 
and  today  the  anthracite  collieries  must  be  kept 
going  throughout  the  year  if  the  country’s  require¬ 
ments  for  domestic  coal  are  to  be  fully  satisfied. 
If  there  is  idleness  in  the  Summer,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  shortage  in  the  winter,  with  its  accompani¬ 
ment  of  high  prices  for  a  part  of  the  independent 
output.  For  that  reason,  those  who  advise  people 
not  to  stock  coal  now  are  doing  the  public  an  ill 
turn. 

Hard  coal  prices  will  not  go  any  lower  while  costs 
remain  on  their  present  levels,  and  as  costs  are 
largely  a  matter  of  wages,  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
substantial  reduction  until  the  existing  agreement 
runs  out  the  first  of  next  April.  Then  if  wages 
come  down,  prices  will  follow  suit.  But  if  wages 
are  reduced  without  a  strike  it  will  prove  an  agree¬ 
able  surprise  to  the  operators. 


J.  W.  Howe,  commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  has  issued  the  following  statement : 

“Attention  of  the  coal  trade  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  publication  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  against 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  refers  to  the  old 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  which  went  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  so  far  as  active  operation  is  concerned,  on 
April  30,  1920,  since  which  date  it  has  been  in  the 
process  of  liquidation.  These  proceedings  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  operations  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  commenced 
to  function  on  May  1,  1920,  to  carry  on  the  plan  of 
pooling  bituminous  coal. 

“In  the  organization  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  provision  was  made  for  all  such  ex¬ 
igencies,  and  no  such  condition  of  affairs  as  seems 
to  exist  in  the  liquidation  of  the  old  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  could  possibly  arise,  under  its  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations.” 


EXPECTS  QUIET  SUMMER 

Philadephia  Coal  Man  Thinks  Bituminous 
Market  May  Drag  for  a  Time. 

What  a  well-known  Philadelphia  coal  man  thinks 
of  the  outlook  for  bituminous  is  stated  by  him  in  the 
following  letter : 

“My  personal  views  of  the  state  of  the  coal  trade 
in  Philadelphia  are  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the 
trade  in  general  as  I  have  heard  them  expressed, 
and  that  is  that  we  are  in  a  business  slump  and  the 
coal  trade  is  suffering  along  with  all  other  business. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  is  a  buyers’  strike 
or  high  labor  costs,  or  the  result  of  reckless  ex¬ 
penditures  or  what  it  is,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
in  the  slump  and  Philadelphia  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  feeling  it  very  severely. 

“While  an  increasing  export  demand  is  working 
to  the  benefit  of  Southern  coals,  we  are  not  feeling 
this  demand  very  much  through  the  port  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  Baltimore  is  getting  some  advantage  of 
this  export  demand  on  gas  coals  and  Fairmont  lump. 

“It  seems  that  the  textile  industry  in  Philadelphia 
has  felt  a  little  improvement,  say  about  25%  over 
nothing,  and  some  other  lines  are  feeling  a  slight 
improvement,  but  the  slump  of  the  steel  business 
still  continues  and  some  of  the  cement  companies  in 
this  vicinity  are  running  full  time. 

“There  is  a  tendency  among  buyers  to  place  their 
orders  with  those  who  filled  their  contracts  during 
the  stressful  periods,  but  the  spot  buying  is  very 
small  and  is  a  matter  of  price  and  competition  is 
close. 

"I  look  for  a  very  quiet  summer,  with  more  or 
less  indifference  on  the  part  of  buyers,  but  in  view 
of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  railroads  I  should 
certainly  advise  consumers  to  have  a  fair  stock,  of 
coal  on  hand  not  later  than  the  first  of  October,  or 
they  may  suffer(  some  inconvenience.” 


EXPORTS  RUNNING  HEAVY 


Those  from  Hampton  Roads  Nearly  Back  to 
High-Water  Mark  of  Last  October. 

Exports  of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  continued 
to  increase  during  the  week  ended  May  21.  A  total 
of  402,034  net  tons  was  dumped  for  foreign  account, 
consisting  of  309,635  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  92,399 
tons  of  foreign  bunker.  The  total  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  11  per  cent  over  the  preceding  week. 
Dumpings  for  foreign  account  were  thus  at  a  rate 
exceeding  that  in  September,  1920,  and  approaching 
the  high-water  mark  set  in  October  of  that  year. 

Details  are  shown  below : 


Weekly  average: 

Export 

Foreign 

Bunker 

Total 

Foreign 

Net  tons 

Net  tons 

Net  tons 

September,  1920  . . 

..  271,321 

49,756 

321.077 

March,  1921  . 

. .  87,732 

38,744 

126,476 

April,  1921  . 

Week  ended : 

..  137,632 

67,960 

205,592 

May  7  . 

...  226,159 

135,710 

361,869 

May  14  . 

..  283,620 

78,785 

362,405 

May  21  . 

..  309,635 

92.399 

402,034 

Coal  Conference  in  Washington. 

A  conference  will  be  held  in  Washington  next 
Tuesday,  June  7,  between  a  committee  representing 
the  several  branches  of  the  coal  trade  and  government 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Freling- 
huysen  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  coal  trade  committee  will  consist  of  twelve 
members,  three  representing  the  anthracite  operators ; 
three  the  bituminous  operators;  three  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  three  the  retail  dealers.  The  government 
will  be  represented  at  the  conference  by  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  and  other  members  of  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee,  the  secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  give  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  coal  trade  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  pending  legislation  and  to  suggest 
any  changes. 


u  ■  _ 

New  Exchange  Not  Involved. 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES 

H.  A.  King,  of  the  Thomas  R.  Heyward  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  was  in  Morgantown  last  week. 

J.  A.  Paisley,  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  in  the  Fairmont  field  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week. 

Paul  C.  Sullivan,  Fairmont  representative  of  the 
Equitable  Fuel  Co.,  has  been  on  a  trip  to  New  York 
and  Washington. 

C.  T.  Denly,  president  of  the  Schroder-Kelly  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  will  visit  this  region  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  week. 

John  B.  Stetzer,  Philadelphia  representative  of  the 
Davis  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Fair¬ 
mont  last  week. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  few  days  ago. 

Two  shafts  have  been  completed  by  the  LeMar 
Coal  Co.,  at  Barrackville,  which  are  80  and  82  feet 
in  depth,  respectively. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Texas  United  Oil  Co.  at 
Pittsburgh  last  week. 

George  L.  Rodgers,  of  the  Mon-Scott,  Fuel  Co., 
Morgantown,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Southern  producing 
fields  of  West  Virginia  last  week. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was  a  recent  business 
visitor  in  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  East  Wheeling  Coal  Co.,  B.  W.  Paterson, 
Wheeling,  president,  is  making  arrangements  to  de¬ 
velop  a  tract  of  280  acres  of  coal  land  near  Wheel¬ 
ing. 

Edward  Hines,  Chicago,  multi-millionaire  lumber¬ 
man,  who  is  an  extensive  owner  of  coal  in  Northern 
West  Virginia,  will  visit  Fairmont  within  the  next 
ten  days. 

Work  on  the  belt  conveyor  and  large  tipple  of  the 
Chesapeake  Coal  Co.  at  Barrackville,  is  progressing 
nicely.  The  conveyor  will  be  200  feet  long  and  will 
carry  coal  down  the  hill  top. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  superintendent  of  the 
West  Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  on  a  trip  to  Cleveland. 

The  Fairmont  &  Monongah  Coal  Co.  (Edward 
Hines  interests)  and  Thomas  W.  Whyel  and  the 
Whyel  Coke  Co.,  made  a  straight-out  trade  of  800 
acres  of  Sewickley  coal  land  in  Paw  Paw  district 
of  Marion  County  and  the  Grant  district  of  Monon¬ 
galia  County  in  order  to  straighten  out  the  prop¬ 
erty  lines. 

One  of  the  chief  speakers  at  the  dedicatory  exer¬ 
cises  of  Fairmont’s  new  million  dollar  viaduct  that 
spans  the  Monongahela  river  on  Monday  was  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  chairman  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Corporation.  Humorously  he  said,  “I  just 
learned  I  owned  two  coal  mines  down  here."  The 
corporation  owns  the  former  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  plants  at  Barrackville  and  Dakota. 

Operators  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  are 
protesting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  requiring  operators  to  specify  which  road 
they  desire  to  ship  over  and  then  the  equipment  of 
that  railroad  is  given.  This  may  not  be  equitable  in 
a  sense,  but  it  is  the  only  way  that  the  carriers  have 
to  assure  the  control  of  their  own  equipment.  When 
the  auto  industry  retained  cars,  there  was  a  howl 
the  other  way  during  the  last  acute  car  shortage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  present  plan  may  discommode 
some  operators. 

The  Bear  Mountain  Coal  Co.  has  sold  3,300  acres 
of  undeveloped  Pittsburgh  coal  land  along  the  west 
bank  of  Simpson  Creek,  Pleasant  District,  Barbour 
County,  W.  Va.  A  tract  of  2,300  acres  was  acquired 
by  the  Cambria  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland,  which  has 
a  branch  office  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  The  remain¬ 
ing  1,000  acres  was  secured  by  B'.  P.  Porter  and  as¬ 
sociates.  of  Cleveland.  The  1,000-acre  tract  will 
be  sub-leased  by  Guy  B.  Hartley,  Fairmont.  The 
Cambria  Coal  Co.  is  planning  to  develop  the  2,000- 
acre  block  and  expects  to  be  loading  coal  by  fall. 
The  seam  ranges  from  8  to  9  feet  in  thickness.  The 
company  will  build  two  miles  of  railroad  to  connect 
with  the  Astor  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


Coal  and  Coke  Exports. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke,  and  bunker  tonnage  during  April,  1921,  were: 

ANTHRACITE:  Greece,  87;  Canada,  352,069; 
Guatemala,  50;  Mexico,  6,065;  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  2,862;  Other  British  West  Indies,  174; 
Cuba,  6,810;  Dominican  Republic,  387;  Dutch  Guiana, 
30.  Total,  368,534  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Austria,  11,400;  Azores  and 
Madeira,  8,234;  Bulgaria,  20,042;  Denmark,  5,571; 
Finland,  821;  France,  30,513;  Gibraltar,  12,500;  Italy, 
170,364;  Portugal,  11,683;  Russia  in  Europe,  10,120; 
Spain,  8,405;  Sweden,  3,470;  England,  6,062;  Ireland, 
5,507;  Bermuda,  5,191;  British  Honduras,  30;  Canada, 
704,587 ;  Guatemala,  93;  Honduras,  1,279;  Nicara¬ 
gua,  290;  Panama,  19,829;  Mexico,  8,289;  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador,  807;  Jamaica,  10,411;  Other 
British  West  Indies,  20;  Cuba,  28,346;  Virgin  Islands 
of  U.  S.,  7,836;  Dutch  West  Indies,  310;  French 
West  Indies,  7,667 ;  Haiti,  2 ;  Dominican  Republic, 
559;  Argentina,  61,175 ;  Brazil,  90,999;  Chile,  5,413; 
Colombia,  2,624;  Dutch  Guiana,  658;  Peru,  106; 
Venezuela,  3;  New  Zealand,  2,008;  Philippine  Islands, 
8,535;  Canary  Islands,  58,508;  French  Africa,  37,212; 
Portuguese  Africa,  27,824;  Egypt,  57,734.  Total, 
1,453,027  gross  tons. 

COKE:  England,  3;  Canada,  14,857;  Costa  Rica, 
2;  Honduras,  9;  Mexico,  3,741;  Cuba,  238;  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  3;  Colombia,  8;  Venezuela,  2.  Total, 
18,863  gross  tons. 

Exports  by  Districts. 

ANTHRACITE:  Vermont,  1,761;  Massachusetts, 
100;  St.  Lawrence,  106,749;  Rochester,  30,751;  Buf¬ 
falo,  194,494;  New  York,  9,975;  Philadelphia,  7,066; 
Maryland,  149;  Sabine,  22;  San  Antonio,  5.907;  El 
Paso,  40;  Arizona,  44;  San  Francisco,  2;  Michigan, 
5;  Ohio  11,469.  total,  368,534  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  37; 
Vermont,  467;  Massachusetts,  3,090;  St.  Lawrence, 
106,619;  Rochester,  38,210;  Buffalo,  213,907;  New 
York,  5,258;  Philadelphia,  50,341;  Maryland,  58,895; 
Virginia,  580,967;  South  Carolina,  12,173;  Florida, 
8,631;  Mobile,  45 ;  New  Orleans,  2,013;  Galveston,  10; 
San  Antonio,  86;  El  Paso,  3,371;  San  Diego,  26; 
Arizona,  4,382;  Washington,  280;  Dakota,  7,127 ; 
Duluth  and  Superior,  3,802;  Michigan,  108,840 ;  Ohio, 
244,450.  Total,  1,453,027  gross  tons. 

COKE:  St.  Lawrence,  1,604;  Rochester,  157;  Buf¬ 
falo,  6,502;  New  York,  117;  Philadelphia,  935;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  238;  Florida,  1,097;  New  Orleans,  24;  Sabine, 
25 ;  Galveston,  10 ;  San  Antonio,  1,365 ;  El  Paso,  185 ; 
San  Francisco,  10;  Dakota,  107;  Duluth  and  Supe¬ 
rior,  66;  Michigan,  6,293;  Ohio,  128.  Total,  18,863 
gross  tons. 

BUNKER:  New  York,  290,904;  Philadelphia, 
33,840;  Maryland,  44,852;  Virginia,  259,856. 


Convention  Pictures. 

We  have  heard  from  one  subscriber  relative  to 
convention  pictures,  in  line  with  our  recent  inquiry 
relative  to  this  matter. 

He  says :  “They  are  all  wrong,  and  the  photog¬ 
raphers  have  in  some  cases  been  told  so.  As  it  is 
now,  the  bald-headed  waiter  near  the  kitchen  door 
usually  appears  as  the  most  prominent  personage  in 
the  gathering,  while  the  guests  and  officers  at  the 
speakers’  table  in  the  distance  are  among  the  least 
noticeable. 

“There  are  a  few  who  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  some  one  say  ‘We  saw  your  picture  in  the 
paper,’  but  as  a  rule  the  folks  in  attendance  are  not 
easily  identified.” 

He  says,  however,  that  sometimes  married  men 
have  found  these  pictures  a  good  help  in  proving  an 
alibi. 


Word  from  Washington  indicates  that  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  is  working  on  plans  for  a 
great  electrical  power  scheme  which  will  save  6)4 
million  tons  of  the  anthracite  steam  sizes.  Would 
it  not  be  more  to  the  point  if  some  system  were  de¬ 
vised  by  which  more  of  the  steam  sizes  could  be 
used  in  order  that  the  load  which  the  domestic  sizes 
have  lo  carry  might  be  reduced? 


MAY  MEET  OPERATORS 


Central  Pennsylvania  Miners  to  Consider 
Matter  at  Clearfield  Meeting. 

The  executive  board  of  District  No.  2,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  called  to  meet  at 
Clearfield  on  June  13,  by  District  President  John 
Brophy.  Among  other  things  to  be  considered  is 
the  request  of  J.  S.  Sommerville,  president  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association,  that  the  wage  agreement 
between  the  miners  and  operators  be  reopened. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  Mr.  Brophy  that  if 
the  purpose  of  a  joint  conference  was  to  ask  for  a 
reduction  in  the  wage  scale,  a  conference  would  be 
useless,  as  the  U.  M.  W.  regards  the  present  con¬ 
tract  as  binding. 

A  clean-cut  issue  of  the  possibility  of  the  union 
refusing  a  request  for  a  joint  conference  has  now 
developed.  The  operators’  request  for  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  originated,  first,  in  the  expectancy  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  those  engaged  in  the  coal  mining 
industry,  whether  operators  or  miners,  would  do  their 
full  share  in  deflating  high  prices  and  high  costs; 
second,  in  the  unfair  competitive  situation  in  which 
central  Pennsylvania  finds  itself  with  adjoining  non¬ 
union  fields,  and,  third,  in  the  desire  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  miners  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  necessity  of  co-operation  to  bring  relief 
to  both  miners  and  operators. 

The  union  executive  committee’s  decision  on  the 
matter  of  arranging  a  joint  conference  will  thus  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  fortunes  of  the  operators  and 
miners  in  the  field. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association  will  be  held  in  this  city 
about  the  same  time  as  the  conference  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  Clearfield.  The  exact  date  has  not 
yet  been  fixed.  Officers,  including  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  executive  committee,  will  be  elected. 
The  Central  Coal  Association  will  meet  at  the  same 
time. 


Complain  of  Lake  Rates. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  'has  filed  a  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  against  the  present  rate  on  coal 
from  the  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fields  to 
Toledo  and  transshipment  by  lake. 

The  complaint  sets  out  that  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
.Railroad  does  not  participate  in  proportional  rates  on 
this  coal  from  mines  served  by  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  the  Kentucky  & 
Tennessee  Railway,  the  Tennessee  Railroad,  Oneida 
&  Western  Railroad,  Morgan  &  Fentress  Railway, 
and  the  Harriman  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  while 
participating  with  other  connecting  carriers  in  pub¬ 
lishing  proportional  rates  on  lake  cargo  coal  from 
mines  operated  by  competitors. 


Laws,  Laws,  Laws. 

Many  people  assert  that  we  have  too  many  laws  in 
this  country  and  certainly  there  is  much  to  justify 
that  view. 

Take  for  instance  the  Inheritance  laws  with  their 
demand  for  the  minutest  details  of  one’s  estate.  It 
is  spread  on  record  that  the  late  H.  C.  Frick  owed 
$5.28  for  bread  and  rolls  at  the  time  of  his  death; 
also  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  four  hats. 

Could  legalistic  absurdity  go  further?  Surely 
there  should  be  a  limit  beyond  which  details  were 
of  no  consequence. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

A  general  improvement  marked  the  all-rail  move¬ 
ment  to  New  England  during  the  week  ended  May  21. 
Reports  from  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Railway  Association  shows 
that  3,461  cars  of  anthracite  and  3,088  cars  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  were  forwarded  through  the  rail  gate¬ 
ways  over  the  Hudson.  This  was  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  week  of  163  cars  and  388  cars,  respec¬ 
tively.  Anthracite  shipments  were  well  in  excess  of 
those  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920,  but  bitumi¬ 
nous  shipments  were  less  by  1,297  cars. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  PORTER 

INCREASED  RETAIL  MARGIN  COAL  AND  PROSPERITY 

Passing  of  Last  Member  of  Grant’s  Staff  Return  to  Old  Time  Merchandising  Costs  Head  of  Western  Maryland  Says  Failure  to 


xvevives  memories 

The  death  of  Gen.  Horace  Porter  will  awaken 
many  memories  of  early  days.  No  carpet  knight  was 
the  general.  The  son  of  a  governor  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  already  won  his  spurs  in 
!  actual  conflict  when  he  attracted  the  favorable  at¬ 
tention  of  General  Grant  and  became  one  of  his 
aides  de  camp.  When  the  General  Headquarters  of 
the  Army  were  established  at  City  Point  in  1864, 
Grant  having  command  of  all  the  Federal  forces, 
while  personally  directing  the  campaign  against  Rich¬ 
mond,  there  was  such  a  field  staff  organized  as  the 
country  had  never  before  known  and  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  young  Porter,  though  but  about  26  years  of  age, 
played  a  very  important  part,  largely  through  the 
diplomatic  handling  of  correspondence  arising  outside 
of  the  strict  routine  of  military  service. 

Like  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  George  B.  Cortleyou  and 
some  others,  he  was  the  ideal  private  secretary  and 
remained  attached  to  Grant’s  fortunes  up  to  the  end 
of  his  first  White  House  term. 

Then  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co.  The  enterprise  was  relatively  a  new  proposi¬ 
tion  then,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  of  today, 
was  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  A  keen  diplomatic 
man  of  polish  was  needed  to  negotiate  with  railroad 
presidents  for  the  making  of  contracts  for  Pullman 
service  and  General  Porter  filled  this  role  for  many 
years.  In  like  manner,  when  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  &  Buffalo  RR.  was  built,  the  last  important 
piece  of  railroad  constructed  in  this  territory,  he  was 
chosen  to  head  the  enterprise  and  he  put  it  through 
despite  many  obstacles. 

Of  his  later  diplomatic  and  political  career  much 
has  been  written,  all  redounding  to  his  credit,  but  his 
youthful  career,  both  as  a  field  and  a  staff  officer,  can 
scarcely  be  too  strongly  stressed,  and  his  career  in 
transportation  circles  was  a  very  creditable  one. 

What  a  quaint  old  place  City  Point  was  up  to  the 
very  date  the  Hopewell  powder  works  were  estab¬ 
lished  !  Standing  on  the  wharf  down  there  in  1915, 
the  whole  surroundings  off  shore  and  about  the  water- 
front  seemed  little  different  from  what  they  were 
pictured  in  the  ’60’s.  The  town  and  harbor  changed 
little  in  50  years. 

beems  Unlikely.  Buy  Early  May  Check  Revival. 

Judge  Gary  joins  with  many  others  in  criticising  M.  S.  Byers,  president  of  the  Western  Maryland 

retail  prices  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  in-  Railroad,  has  added  the  weight  of  his  authority  to 

stances  of  retail  merchants  maintaining  an  undue  the  pleas  which  are  being  made  to  soft  coal  con- 

margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  for  no  better  sumers  to  accumulate  part  of  their  winter  supply 

reason  than  that  they  can  get  the  money.  But,  we  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  season, 

think  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  change  in  affairs  “Of  direct  bearing  upon  the  appreciable  improvement 

in  the  last  seven  years  means  that  a  greater  margin  in  the  business  situation  is  the  buying  and  trans¬ 
win  be  necessary  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  portation  of  coal,”  said  Mr.  Byers.  '  “Those  persons 

case  heretofore.  who  are  mostly  concerned  in  the  present  march  of 

°r  lnstance,  we  must  remember  that  in  practi-  business  to  a  solid  basis  of  normality  must  agree 

cally  all  places  rents  are  much  higher  than  they  that  it  is  desirable  to  look  ahead  and  foresee  the  con- 

tormerly  were  and  for  the  storekeeper  who  owns  ditions  which  will  retard  or  facilitate  this  encouraging 
nis  own  property  he  has  to  consider  higher  taxes  march. 

and  higher  maintenance  charges.  Heat,  light  and  “The  coal  situation  this  winter  will  surely  affect 

other  items  are  all  higher.  the  general  position  of  business.  Therefore  I  believe 

TWe  °yteifS  hFe  bCmf  uaid  m°re  tHfv  * ^  Were‘  that  a  discreet  consideration  of  the  coming  coal 

there  is  the  absence  of  the  immigrant  labor  that  was  problem  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective 

so  large  a  factor  in  grocery  stores  and  butcher  shops  t0  make  sure  that  nothing  win  interfere  with  the 

are  sWt'er  IT  T  umon  ruIes’  h°urs  gradual  betterment  of  things  that  is  so  obvious  to- 

are  shorter,  the  pay  is  higher,  in  many  cases  there  day 

is  less  work  done  per  hour,  pure  food  laws  add  to  „  ,  ,.  .,  ,  ..  ,  .. 

„„„„„  a  L  i  •  ,  ,  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  public  is 

the  expense  of  doing  business  properlv  enough  no  *  i  ,  ,  ,.  ,  1 

doubt,  and  elaborate  delivery  systems  have  been  in-  ^tbW  Te  t  ^  7tf  ^  T  t0 

stituted  together  with  exchange  privileges,  which  all  df  f  fT  The  IonT  the„  PTC  keeps 

mean  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  ultimately.  °Ut  °f, the  TT  ,  Tl  "T  u 

Storekeepers,  too,  have  a  different  idea  as  to  their  “  <T  prod,Uctlon  have  to  be  when  the  orders  are 

own  status  than  was  the  case  when  a  few  rooms  P  aCe.  ’  ,  ,  ...  , 

upstairs  over  the  shop  sufficed  for  living  quarters.  .„The  evlde"  T  of  ,<;ourse;  IS  thaLthe  Til 

Increased  personal  expenses  must  be  counted  in  the  T  1  S°  T  that  l  WlH  T  be  P0SSlble  to 

present  day  scheme  of  things  for  the  merchant’s  them  TTTJ?,  weath%se}s  in-  Car  shortage  may 

own  requirements  are  greater.  A  certain  elaboration  Prevent  the  fulfillment.  High  prices  will  result.  The 

of  accounts  in  many  cases  we  fancy  costs  more  than  old  recurrent  state  of  affairs— a  sudden  demand  for 

is  gained  thereby.  Small  establishments  must  now  Coal  as  *°°n  as  severe  fal1  weather  begins-may  be 

have  their  adding  machines  and  other  such  equip-  repeated. 

ment  while  in  the  old  days  every  good  bookkeeper  Steam  plants  for  big  cities,  or  for  blocks  of  houses 

could  add  up  a  column  of  figures  without  a  mistake.  centrally  located  are  an  old  method  but  unless  some 

Window  dressing  and  other  displays  add  to  the  way  is  found  to  stop  leaks  and  condensation  and 

cost  of  doing  business  while  high  wholesale  costs  and  allow  the  users  to  turn  on  as  much  steam  as  they 

higher  freights  tend  to  create  a  larger  margin  in  think  they  require  at  any  time,  they  will  not  meet 

dollars  even  when  the  ordinary  percentage  of  profit  the  present  demand.  But  >vith  cheap  gas  for  cooking, 

is  applied.  and  coke  at  a  low  price  for  heating,  housekeeping 

So,  altogether  it  would  seem  that  we  must  recon-  would  lose  a  lot  of  its  worries.  Electricity  may  be 

cile  ourselves  to  somewhat  higher  costs  on  many  made  by  water  at  a  low  figure  if  the  machinery  and 

articles  for  the  cheap  handling  of  products  by  the  wire  necessary  resume  pre-war  quotations,  and  of 

old-time  corner  groceries  and  other  such  concerns  course,  it  is  the  cleanest  of  all. 

BRITISH  STOCKS  LOW 

P  d  y  not  De  duplicated.  Many  housewives  suffer  from  the  heat  of  a  coal 

— - -  stove  in  summer  because  they  will  not  dump  the 

Available  Supplies  Being  Carefully  Dis¬ 
tributed  Under  Government  Supervision. 

London,  May  17. —  Idle  conditions  still  prevail  in 
the  whole  of  the  British  coal  fields  and  stocks  are 
nearing  the  end.  Day  by  day  it  grows  more  difficult 
for  inland  consumers  to  obtain  supplies.  Household¬ 
ers  are  allowed  fifty  pounds  per  week,  and  for  this 
they  have  to  sign  a  small  docket  provided  by  the 
retail  coal  man. 

Supplies  are  being  allocated,  by  order  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  following  order  of  priority : 

1.  Households  and  hospitals. 

2.  Electricity  works. 

3.  Gas  works. 

4.  Public  utility  undertakings. 

5.  Food  production  works. 

6.  Colliery  boiler  consumption. 

7.  Patent  fuel  manufacture. 

All  householders  have  just  cause  to  complain  of 
their  fuel.  Of  late,  steam  coal  and  other  coals 
entirely  unsuitable  for  house  purposes  have  been 
diverted  inland  for  household  supplies. 

Supplies  for  householders  are  better  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  than  in  others.  Wales  is  fairly  well  supplied, 
but  in  the  London  area  there  are  “coal  queues”  which 
remind  people  of  the  war  days  when  queueing  for 
food  was  in  vogue. 

- - 

LAKE  TONNAGE  GROWS  gTe  ,the  ILTVT  lnd  s<?  allol  ;t  t0  co°! 

k  off  quickly,  ihe  half  burned  coal  can  be  recovered 

by  screening  but  in  many  city  homes  such  a  thing  is 
Reports  Show  Movement  Gaining  in  Volume  never  done.  Space  and  time  would  not  permit.  Small 

as  Season  Advances  stoves  with  deep  fireboxes  are  best  for  economy, 

TLa  t  i  r  ,  .  .  just  the  same  as  a  refrigerator  ought  to  have  im- 

he  movement  of  soft  coal  from  the  lower  lake  pns  •  caoacitv  as  romnared  in  size  with  its  other 

ports  increased  during  the  week  ended  Mav  22  Re  mense  lce  caPaclty  as  compared  in  size  with  its  other 

ports  from  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  show  that  a  comPartments- 

total  of  947,319  net  tons  was  dumped  into  vessels  of  Doctors,  strange  to  say,  are  consulted  on  all  ques- 

which  918,384  tons  were  cargo  coal  and  28  9?5  tons  tions  of  health’  and  so  tbere  is  noth>ng  out  of  the 

vessel  fuel.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  week  way  if  tbe  coal  man  recommends  fuel  saving  methods 

preceding  of  172,427  tons,  and  was  nearly  three  times  t0  his  customers>  feeling  that  their  interests  are  his. 
as  great  as  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1920 

The  total  loaded  during  the  season  to  May  22  stands  T  TT  • 

at  3,639,988  tons,  which  is  well  in  excess  of  any  of  Investors  Hesitate. 

the  past  three  years,  except  1919,  as  will  be  seen  It  would  be  well  if  we  had  more  concerns  making 

n  the  following  figures :  improvements  for  the  future  now,  as  Carnegie  was 

Total  dumped  accustomed  to  do  in  dull  times.  His  protege  Schwab 

Season  to  May  22,  1918 .  3,359,151  announces  $25,000,000  improvements  on  behalf  of  the 

22,  1919  .  3,956,208  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  subsidiaries,  but  such  instances 

' — .  1920  .  1 .207,757  are  few  and  far  between.  As  long  as  soap-box  orators 

— ’  J921  .  3,639,988  and  parlor  socialists  have  so  much  to  say,  as  long 

ee  '  ended  May  15,  1921  .  774,892  as  their  views  gain  recognition  even  in  papers  sup- 

-4  .  947,319  posedlv  conservative,  a  good  many  folks  will  think 

that  the  best  place  for  their  money  is  in  their  own 
The  strike  of  the  photo-engravers,  affecting  even  pockets, 
those  employed  by  daily  papers,  a  particularly  well  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  billions 

paid  class,  illustrates  that  some  branches  of  labor  are  of  railroad  investments  made  since  the  20th  century 

Coal,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  during  the 
year  1920,  amounted  to  5,687,970  tons,  an  increase 
'  of  684,213  tons  over  the  preceding  year,  according 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Mines,  Hon.  E. 

enforcement  of  arbitrary  regulations,  also,  in  regard  the  B.  &  O.  during  receivership  and  soon  after  was 

to  the  employment  of  paper-handlers,  who  are  really  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  that  should  have  made 

only  porters,  is  another  feature  showing  what  the  the  road  a  great  money  maker,  but  no  one  seems 

publishing  fraternity  lias  to  contend  with  at  present.  to  think  of  dividend  possibilities  in  that  quarter  at 

f  Armstrong,  in  nis  report  ro  tne  dominion  rarna-  uracluaily  though,  we  surmise,  all  will  see  the  light  the  present  time.  One  sometimes  thinks  that  tl 
menb  as  the  changed  conditions  are  brought,  closer  home.  country  has  been  reformed  to  a  desperate  degree. 

Ml  • 
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FINDS  BETTER  SENTIMENT 


Pennsylvania  Man  Believes,  However,  That 
Real  Activity  Is  Some  Months  Away. 

An  official  of  a  company  with  bituminous  mining 
operations  in  central  Pennsylvania  and  sales  offices 
in  several  leading  eastern  markets  writes : 

“Prices  continue  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  anything  except  the 
high-grade  coals,  and  orders  for  these  are  few  and 
far  between.  Price  does  not  seem  to  be  any  object, 
as  continued  industrial  inactivity  is  responsible,  for 
the  lack  of  demand.  Those  consumers  who  are  oper¬ 
ating  part  time  are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  show  hesitancy  to  make  future  purchases. 

“Our  salesmen  report  that  most  all  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  feel  that  the  price  of  coal 
is  low,  as  low  as  it  will  go,  and  remark  that  if  they 
had  the  money  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  stock  up,  but  lack  of  funds  makes 
it  impossible.  Most  of  them  have  their  warehouses 
and  plants  filled  with  manufactured  articles  which 
they  are  unable  to  market,  and  until  the  situation 
changes  I  am  free  to  confess  I  can  see  no  hope  for 
improvement. 

“A  better  feeling  prevails,  however,  as  to  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future.  Personally,  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  expect  increased  activity  before  fall. 

“The  possibility  of  a  decrease  in  freight  rates  is 
somewhat  responsible  for  failure  on  the  part  of 
those  consumers  who  are  in  position  to  purchase 
for  future  requirements  to  defer  the  matter  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  save  money  should  the  rates  be 
decreased.  On  the  whole,  however,  lack  of  orders 
that  will  carry  consumers  through  the  future  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  conditions  at  present.” 


BRITISH  STRIKE  STILL  ON 


Government’s  Latest  Effort  to  Bring  About 
Settlement  Seems  to  Have  Failed. 

The  British  miners  have  apparently  rejected  the 
Government's  new  proposals  to  end  the  strike  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  April  1st.  A  referendum  vote 
is  being  taken,  and  it  is  reported  that  several  of  the 
largest  districts  have  voted  heavily  against  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  plan,  under  which  the  Government  would 
be  pledged  to  contribute  £10,000,000  to  help  the  in¬ 
dustry  over  the  crisis  provided  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  is  effected.  The  operators  are  said  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  offer. 

In  the  meantime  the  railroad  men  and  transport 
workers  have  lifted  the  embargo  on  the  handling  of 
imported  coal,  thus  removing  the  miners’  last  hope 
of  winning  an  unconditional  victory.  This  action  was 
due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  oil,  which  has 
reduced  coal  temporarily  to  second  importance  and 
cut  off  much  of  the  transport  workers’  employment. 

Railroads  Using  Oil. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  was  almost  shut 
down  a  fortnight  ago,  is  now  running  nearly  nor¬ 
mally,  having  converted  over  sixty  coal  burning  loco¬ 
motives  into  oil  burners  and  is  busy  converting  all  the 
rest.  The  Great  Central  Railroad  is  also  converting 
its  locomotives  into  oil  burners  and  the  Northwest¬ 
ern,  with  the  Great  Northern  are  experimenting. 

The  street  railways  of  the  famous  coal  port,  New¬ 
castle,  began  running  last  week  on  power  derived  from 
oil,  which  London  is  also  using  for  its  street  car 
service.  Many  lighting  and  power  plants  throughout 
the  country  have  installed  oil  burners,  and  can  now 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  coal  strike. 

Exports  of  American  coal  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  foreign  countries  whose  usual  supply  of  Brit¬ 
ish  coal  has  been  shut  off  continue  on  a  heavy  scale. 

Prices  have  not  been  helped,  however,  owing  to  the 
enormous  surplus  mine  capacity  and  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  are  prepared  to  rush  coal  to  tidewater  as 
fast  as  ships  can  take  it  away.  In  fact,  there  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  large  accumulation  of  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads,  which  was  shipped  there  in  anticipation  of 
foreign  orders  and  which  is  being  freely  offered  at 
r-ound  $6.50  under  the  chutes. 


THE  PROFITEER  CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Down  East  Coal  Man  Shows  Circumstances 
Alter  Cases. 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Shows  First  Backward 
Step  Since  Early  in  April. 


Ferdinand  Dupre,  a  retail  coal  man  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  is  somewhat  versatile  when  it  comes  to  getting 
up  advertising  copy  for  the  local  paper.  Here  is  one 
of  his  recent  “ads.” 

CHARLES  C.  was  down  on  Profiteers,  who  robbed 
the  people’s  purse, 

He  said  the  whole  lot  should  be  hung,  or  even  treated 
worse ; 

He  raved  about  the  “Coal  Man,”  from  morn  till 
dewy  eve, 

That  there  could  be  an  honest  one  he  never  could 
.  believe. 

He  called  them  THIEVES,  and  ROBBERS,  and 
CROOKS  without  a  soul, 

And  swore  that  from  his  savings  they  never  should 
take  toll ; 

He  said  they  ALWAYS  gave  Hiort  weight  and 
mixed  in  ROCKS  and  DIRT, 

And  many  of  them  were  so  mean  “they’d  even  steal 
your  shirt.” 

They  never  missed  the  slightest  chance  to  boost  the 
soaring  price, 

And  were  scarcely  any  different  from  the  robbers 
who  sold  ice ; 

He  also  scored  the  grocers,  likewise  the  butchers,  too, 
The  landlords  and  the  railroads,  the  bankers  and  the 
Jew. 

But  now  Charles  feels  quite  different,  he  has  changed 
his  point  of  view, 

And  looks  at  profiteering  from  an  angle  that  is  new ; 
For  Charles  has  “gone  in  business”  (his  fond  ambi¬ 
tion’s  goal), 

And,  strange  to  say,  his  enterprise,  is  selling  high 
priced  coal. 

And  now  he  finds  the  Coal  Man  was  NOT  so  big  a 
liar, 

He  says  the  price  is  all  too  low  and  wants  to  make  it 
higher ; 

For  the  higher  cost  of  wages  and  expense  of  “over¬ 
head,” 

And  the  many  kind  of  taxes  make  him  wish  that 
he  was  dead. 

So  what  constitutes  a  PROFITEER  is  very  plain  to 
see, 

It’s  when  “the  other  fellow”  makes  a  profit  out  of 

ME; 

But  if  by  any  “turn  of  fate”  I  get  the  upper  hand, 
Then  I  become  a  profiteer  and  CHARGE  to  beat  the 
band. 

P.  S. — After  reading  these  verses,  stop  and  consider 
if  this  does  not  applv  to  many  of  you,  whether  your 
name  is  C.  C„  John  C.,  T.  T„  D.  T„  or  N.  G. 

Where  the  Blame  Lies. 

The  New  York  Herald,  which  recently  made 
some  editorial  comment  which  implied,  if  it  did 
not  specifically  charge,  that  high  coal  prices  were 
due  largely  to  excessive  profits  on  the  part  of 
producers  and  distributers,  seems  to  have  modi¬ 
fied  its  views  to  some  extent.  It  quotes  figures 
compiled  by  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  showing  what  it  costs 
to  produce  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  and  transport 
it  to  market,  and  then  adds: 

“If  there  is  no  profiteering  in  the  coal 
business,  if  there  are  no  profits  at  all  any¬ 
where  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the 
bin  of  the  consumer,  the  American  people 
cannot  burn  coal  and  keep  themselves  warm 
at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price  until  the 
labor  costs  of  mining,  hauling  and  handling 
coal  come  down  to  a  reasonable  cost.” 

In  view  of  this  admission,  was  it  not  a  little 
out  of  place  for  the  Herald  to  attack  the  industry 
as  it  did,  thereby  instigating  other  papers  to  do 
likewise  and  causing  consumers  to  hesitate  about 
filling  their  bins  at  this  time,  when  delay  in  doing 
so  is  apt  to  lead  to  serious  public  inconvenience 
next  winter? 


The  upward  trend  to  bituminous  production  which 
began  early  in  April  was  interrupted  during  the 
week  ending  May  21,  when  the  output  fell  back  46,000 
tons  compared  with  the  week  before.  This  reaction, 
which  was  too  slight  to  be  of  much  consequence  in 
itself,  may  or  may  not  mean  that  the  country’s  pres¬ 
ent  requirements,  including  tonnage  taken  for  export 
and  stocking,  are  on  the  basis  of  only  about  8,000,000 
tons  a  week.  More  time  will  be  needed  to  answer 
that  question. 

The  soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below,  with  comparisons  for  1920: 


Week  ending: 

April  30  . 

May  7  . 

May  14  . 

May  21  . 


r - Net  Tons - 

1921  1920 

6,984,000  8,928,000 

7,391,000  9,167,000 

8,003,000  8,764,000 

7,957,000  9,246,000 


Bituminous  production  since  January  1  has 
amounted  to  152,000,000  tons,  compared  with  198,000,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920,  163,000,000 
tons  in  1919,  214,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  210,000,000 
tons  in  1917. 


Anthracite  Production. 


Anthracite  output  during  the  week  of  May  21 
showed  a  loss  of  144,000  tons,  or  over  seven  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  Com¬ 
parative  figures  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  are  as 
follows : 


Week  ending: 

April  30  . . 

May  7  . 

May  14  . 

May  21  . 


r - Net  Tons - ^ 

1921  1920 

1,945,000  1,841,000 

1,633,000  1,891,000 

1,938,000  1,774,000 

1,794,000  1,847,000 


Total  production  of  anthracite  since  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  year  now  stands  at  35,585,000  net 
tons,  compared  with  33,7 26,000  tons  to  the  same  date 
in  1920. 


More  Co-Operation  Needed. 

To  the  Editor : 

Just  when  all  branches  of  the  coal  trade  will  learn 
the  value  of  co-operation  is  hard  to  tell,  but  in  no 
other  business  are  the  three  sections,  producers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  any  more  closely  related 
and  it  would  be  well  to  have  speakers  conventions 
emphasize  this. 

It  may  be  history  to  the  younger  element  in  the 
coal  business,  but  the  Order  Kokoal,  which  existed 
for  several  years  did  bring  together  transportation 
men  and  all  the  other  concerned  in  getting  a  ton 
of  coal  to  the  consumers.  While  this  organization 
is  no  more  many  of  its  leaders  are  now  the  men 
who  are  in  official  capacities  in  the  dther  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  sprung  from  its  ruins,  as  it  were. 

“United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,”  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  when  first  spoken.  And  when  all  of 
these  investigations  are  sidetracked  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  various  branches  of  the  trade,  both  big  and 
small,  may  see  that  they  are  bound  together  by  a 
common  tie. 

As  long  as  hamlets  and  villages  exist  there  will 
be  dealers  whose  size  depends  on  the  community  in 
which  they  live  and  do  business,  and  they  too  have 
to  be  encouraged.  S.  D.  L. 


Protests  Against  Anthracite  Tax. 

Representative  MacGregor  of  New  York  made 
public  on  Thursday  a  letter  to  Governor  Miller  of 
New  York  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  authorities  in  placing  a  tax  of  1  y2  per  cent 
on  anthracite  coal  at  the  mines. 

The  Governor  was  asked  to  call  upon  New  York 
members  of  Congress  “to-  aid  toward  righting  this 
wrong,”  and  to  request  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
to  take  immediate  steps  “to  annul  this  burden  placed 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania."’ 
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Shipments  Via  New  York 
Central  R.R.  and  Connections 


WILLIAM  D.  LEEDS 

29  Broadway,  New  York 
STEAM  COAL  SMITHING 


REPRESENTING 
Langdon  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Glendale 

Cambria 

Chevington 

Shipments  Via  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  and  Connections 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


S  A  WARD  S  AIVNUAL 

An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 

coal  trade.  PRICE,  $2.50 

1921  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Address  F.  W.  SAWARD 

15  Park  Row  NEW  YORK 


SLATTERY  BROS. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


143  Liberty  St. 

New  York 


P.  H.  Woods, 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

President 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

Vice-President 

General  Sales  Manager. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

W.  J.  Wittenberg,  11  Broadway,  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  ten  days’  visit  to  England. 

C.  R.  Ellicott,  of  the  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons 
Co.,  spent  part  of  the  present  week  in  West  Virginia. 

J.  E.  Sutherland,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co., 
10  Bridge  street,  has  been  enjoying  a  fishing  trip  in 
the  Catskills. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation,  was  in  the  White  Mountains  over 
Decoration  Day. 

The  Allegheny  Mining  &  Coal  Export  Corpora¬ 
tion,  11  Broadway,  has  recently  shipped  several 
cargoes  of  coal  to  Ireland. 

R.  E.  Lewers,  secretary  of  the  A.  W.  Hillebrand 
Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
with  illness  for  the  past  week. 

William  Rumney,  of  the  Williams  &  Peters  office, 
celebrated  his  birthday  last  Tuesday  by  entertaining 
other  members  of  the  sales  force  at  a  luncheon. 

The  Hencken  &  Willenbrock  Co.  which  sold  its 
yards  to  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  has  now  given  up  its  office  at  No.  1 
Broadway. 

J.  L.  S'hiels,  until  recently  assistant  manager  of 
domestic  sales  for  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  now  connected 
with  the  local  office  of  the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  25  Beaver  street. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  have  enlarged  their  office 
space  at  143  Liberty  street,  by  taking  over  the  two 
rooms  on  the  sixth  floor  recently  vacated  by  the 
Willett  Martin  Co.,  which  took  other  space  nearby. 

The  United  States  Distributing  Corporation  has 
moved  from  54  Broadway  to  the  Cunard  Building, 

25  Broadway,  where  it  is  located  in  rooms  1526  to 
1532.  Its  new  telephone  number  is  Bowling  Green 
2632. 

A  hotly  contested  baseball  game  took  place  in 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  last  Saturday,  between  a  team  from 
the  local  office  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
one  representing  the  Constable  Hook  Naval  Reserve 
Station.  The  latter  team  won  by  a  score  of  7  to  6. 

William  L.  Jerome,  recently  a  member  of  the  coal 
traffic  department  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  of  the  Atlas 
Fuel  Corporation  and  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
the  company’s  general  offices  in  the  National  City 
Building,  at  Madison  avenue  and  42nd  street. 

Henry  Wallace,  president,  and  J.  H.  Hugus,  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  90  West 
Street,  entertained  the  members  of  the  sales  and  cler¬ 
ical  organizations  at  a  dinner  at  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club  in  Brooklyn  last  Wednesday  evening.  The  oc¬ 
casion  marked  the  end  of  the  company’s  first  year  in 
business. 

A  meeting  of  the  wholesale  trade  was  held  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  at  the  Whitehall  Club  to  discuss  the 
Frelinghuysen  bill  and  the  means  which  should  be 
■taken  to  combat  it.  The  meeting  was  called  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Allen  of  the  wholesale  association  after  he 
had  canvassed  the  trade  and  found  the  prevailing 
sentiment  to  be  in  favor  of  such  a  conference. 

Walbridge  Taft  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Marine  &  Commerce  Corporation  of  America,  32 
Broadway,  against  which  a  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  recently  filed.  The  liabilities  were  not  stated, 
but  creditors  with  claims  exceeding  $2,200,000  joined 
in  the  application  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Taft. 
The  assets  of  the  corporation  are  estimated  at  $2,039,- 
573,  consisting  principally  of  stocks  and  bonds,  ac¬ 
counts,  cash  and  merchandise. 

The  baseball  game  between  the  Beaver  Street 
Bears,  from  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.’s  office,  and  the 
All  Stars  from  the  Cory  Mann  George  office,  which 
was  scheduled  for  today,  has  been  postponed  until 
next  Saturday,  June  11.  It  will  take  place  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Robin  Hood  Gun  Club  at  Concord, 
Staten  Island,  and  will  be  preceded  by  a  dinner  for 
which  reservations  may  be  secured  by  addressing  A. 
F.  McNally,  25  Beaver  street,  or  W.  A.  De  Nyse, 

26  Beaver  street. 


S.  H  Meems,  of  the  Diamond  Block  Coal  Co., 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  S.  H.  Lambert,  Hazard,  Ky., 
of  the  same  company,  were  visitors  in  Cincinnati 
on  Monday. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

R.  A.  Dickson,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  is 
spending  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  in  central  Ken¬ 
tucky,  accompanied  by  his  family. 

L.  H.  Stone,  vice-president  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks,  was  in  New  York  last  week  going  there 
after  a  business  visit  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

H.  W.  McGuiness,  formerly  with  the  Pocahontas 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  been  made  president  of  the 
newly- organized  Cub  Mountain  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at 
Nolan,  West  Virginia. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  on 
Tuesday,  Joseph  F.  Gruen,  president  of  the  Gruen 
Watchmakers’  Guild,  and  several  associates  made  a 
talk  on  a  proposed  new  credit  system. 

Tom  Hasket,  of  the  Power  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
who  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week,  was  the  victim  of 
an  automobile  accident  in  Indiana  a  few  days  after 
leaving  here.  He  is  now  in  a  Chicago  hospital  and 
is  doing  well. 

John  A.  Emslie,  of  the  Boone  Coal  Co.,  George  M. 
Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co. ;  R.  H.  Baykin,  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.;  C.  H.  Rese,  of  the 
International  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.;  L.  F.  Koring,  of 
the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co. ;  Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan- 
Kanawha  Coal  Co.;  Frank  M.  Bardin,  of  the  Mc- 
Bard  Coal  Co. ;  Roy  Holmyard,  of  the  Ohio  &  Ken¬ 
tucky  Coal  Co.;  D.  H.  Jenks,  of  the  Producers’  Coal 
Co.;  R.  S.  Magee,  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  Co.; 
H.  R.  Tildesley,  of  the  Tildesley  Coal  Co.,  and  Tom 
Dew,  of  the  Western  Coal  Co.,  will  leave  Sunday 
on  a  special  car  to  attend  the  coal  wholesalers’  con¬ 
vention  at  Washington. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

J.  Q.  Clarke  sailed  for  England  on  the  1st  of 
June,  where  he  has  relatives.  He  went  over  with  a 
delegation  of  Rotarians,  bound  for  the  Glasgow  con¬ 
vention,  and  will  stay  a  month  or  more. 

The  Weaver  Coal  Co.  is  organizing,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  F.  H.  Hoag,  to  complete  its  un¬ 
finished  golf  tournament  soon,  after  which  another 
will  be  started.  A  silver  cup  awaits  the  winner  in 
each  contest. 

A  disappointed  bituminous  shipper  notes  that  the 
holiday,  which  meant  absence  from  the  office  prac¬ 
tically  from  Saturday  noon  till  Tuesday,  showed  no 
accumulation  of  coal  orders.  His  mail  at  the  end  of 
the  interval  was  about  as  blank  as  ever. 

“Getting  into  training  for  the  coal  men’s  golf 
tournament’’  is  the  report  of  an  ambitious  player  in 
that  trade.  The  summer  tournament  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  one  last  summer  was,  but  it  will  not 
open  till  July,  according  to  present  plans. 

Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  of  Toronto  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  all-Canadian  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Grand  T runk  Railway.  He  is  thus  one  of  the 
heaviest  coal  buyers  of  that  country,  but  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Lindsay  Coal  Co.  of  Lindsay,  Ont. 

Some  of  the  Buffalo  coal  shippers  who  have  looked 
into  the  matter  say  they  do  not  look  for  much,  if  any, 
rail  freight  adjustment  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  are  not  only  many  complications  in  the  way, 
but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  a  great 
many  cases  to  consider  before  it  gets  to  the  rail 
rates. 


Norfolk  Notes 

W.  A.  Shea,  tidewater  manager  of  Cosgrove  & 
Wynkoop,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  fields. 

R.  M.  Foster,  local  manager,  of  the  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia, 
on  company  business. 

The  sales  office  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Company,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Richmond,  Va.,  has  consolidated  its  office 
with  the  tidewater  office,  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Norfolk,  effective  June  1. 

W.  G.  Connley,  president  of  the  Coalfield  Fuel  Co., 
and  J.  R.  Charlton,  secretary-treasurer,  are  spending 
a  few  days  at  the  port,  in  looking  over  the  local 
piers,  and  general  situation.  The  Coalfield  Fuel  Co. 
is  represented  at  the  port  by  Inglesby- Patterson  & 
Co. 


RETAILERS’  HARD  LOT 


A  Target  for  Abuse,  Their  Profits  Rarely 
Afford  More  Than  a  Bare  Living. 

A  man  who  signs  himself  “Local  Coal  Dealer”  has 
written  a  letter  to  a  North  Adams  (Mass.)  paper 
in  defense  of  the  retail  trade.  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

“Of  all  the  men  doing  business,  coal  men  seem 
to  be  the  favorite  target  for  everyone  who  feels  the 
inclination  to  cut  loose  and  abuse  someone  else.  No 
condemnation  is  too  severe  for  the  retail  coal  man. 
He  is  a  profiteer — a  thief — a  man  who  permits  people 
to  suffer  from  the  cold  while  he  has  tons  and  tons 
of  coal,  but  holds  it  for  higher  prices — in  fact,  he 
is  all  that  is  avaricious  and  mean.  Is  there  no  one 
to  defend  him  ? 

“There  is  no  money  in  the  coal  business  as  far  as 
the  retailer  is  concerned  in  this  city.  No  man  or 
firm  ever  made  a  competence  at  it.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  can  go  back  50  years  and  look  over  the  list 
and  will  be  unable  to  discover  a  single  case  where 
anyone  got  more  than  a  bare  living  along  with  a 
whole  lot  of  unwarranted  and  undeserved  abuse. 
This  is  easily  proven  by  a  review  of  the  history  of 
the  men  and  firms  that  have  been  in  the  business  in 
this  city. 

“There  is  no  secret  about  the  profit  there  is  in  a 
ton  of  coal  as  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned.  When 
the  year’s  business  is  balanced,  it  will  be  found  that 
through  losses  of  one  kind  or  another,  thefts  from 
cars  in  transit,  bad  bills,  accidents  and  countless 
contingencies,  the  only  margin  left  is  about  the  pay 
for  the  cartage. 

Men  in  Other  Lines  More  Fortunate. 

“Merchants  and  professional  men  make  no  bones 
about  charging  at  least  100  per  cent  more  than  they 
pay  for  an  article  in  many  instances.  Fortunes  of 
goodly  size  have  been  made  right  here  by  them,  and 
every  day  every  business  man  in  the  city  makes  as 
much  on  what  he  sells  as  does  the  coal  man,  yet 
he  must  he  the  goat.  It  is  neither  fair  nor  right 
that  he  should  be. 

“Next  time  you  hear  of  anyone  jumping  on  the 
retail  coal  man,  remember  that  he  is  a  human  being, 
generally  a  poor  man,  always  having  about  all  he 
can  do  to  pay  his  bills  when  due  and  to  deliver  coal 
to  people  who  are  badly  in  need  of  it  because  they 
waited  too  long  to  order  it. 

“They  neglect  to  buy  it  in  the  summer  time,  when 
it  is  easy  to  deliver  it  and  when  it  costs  less,  and 
then  blame  us  when  it  is  hard  to  get  coal  at  higher 
prices  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Compared  with  other 
business  men,  retail  coal  dealers  are  far  down  the 
scale  in  the  matter  of  profit,  yet  they  are  the  most 
generally  condemned  of  all.  Why  is  it?” 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word,  or  fifty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the^  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


WANTED 

1  o  complete  files  we  would  like  to  have  a 
few  copies  of  Saward’s  Journal,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  1921.  Twenty  cents  each  will  be 
paid  for  copies  forwarded  to  us  at  15  Park 
Row,  New  Yrork. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agent*. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ANTLER  COAL  CO  •  airmont,  W.Va. 


MINERS  and 
SHIPPERS 


FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 


Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  “ SEMt-SM OK£ LESS  " 


T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


SITNEK  FUEL  COM  PA  N  Y 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE 

GENERAL  OFFICES  EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 

Fayette  T&T  Building  Pennsylvania  Bldg. 

UNIONTOWN,  P  A  ■ PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 

Munsey  Bldg. 
 BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EMPIRE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Contract  Shipments  a  Specialty 

General  Sales  Offices 

416  Stephen  Girard  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  CLEARFIELD,  PA.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

“ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  BURNS  IT” 


TRADE 

“WINIFREDE  COAL” 

MARK 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD  OF  ALL  WEST 
VIRGINIA  SPLINTS,  BOTH  IN  QUALITY 
AND  PREPARATION 

WASHED— SPRAYED— SHAKER  SCREENED 

INSPECTED  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  THE  MINES 

WINIFREDE  LUMP— Big  and  Blocky.  Stocks  like  Cannel. 

WINIFREDE  WASHED  EGG  AND  NUT - Shaker  Screened,  Washed 

and  Sprayed.  An  ideal  domestic  coal  for  cook  stoves  and 
ranges,  and  unexcelled  for  gas-producing  purposes. 

WINIFREDE  WASHED  PEA — Unequalled  for  generation  of  steam 
and  particularly  adapted  for  underfeed  furnaces  and  automatic 
stokers. 

WINIFREDE  COAL  is  mined  exclusively  at  Winijrede,  Kanawha  Co., 
W.  V a.  Demand  original  bills  of  lading. 

BELMONT  COAL 

BELMONT  LUMP — Especially  prepared,  hard  and  chunky,  a  good 
stock  and  holds  fire  overnight. 

BELMONT  MINE  RUN - Both  Splint  and  Gas.  Less  than  1%  sulphur, 

a  good  steam  and  gas  producer. 

WINIFREDE  COAL  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

FRANK  B.  STEWART,  President 


POTTS  RUN 

COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

High  Grade  Bituminous  Coal 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


PENN  FUEL  CO. 


Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your 
coal  for  New  York  Harbor 
Delivery  and  New  England. 


No.  1  Broadway  New  York 
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The  Man  Who  Gets  Things  Done 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


“The  Lord  certainly  shows  His  low  opinion  of  money  by 
the  kind  of  folks  He  gives  it  to,”  said  the  pale  young  man  at 
the  banquet.  “Look  at  Hiram  Perkins  over  there — ignorant, 
no  manners,  no  grammar,  no  anything  but  money.”  The  pale 
young  man  was  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  inclined  to  Socialism 
and  Poetry  and  The  Future. 

“Well,”  said  his  Uncle  Tom,  who  sat  next  to  him,  “I’m 
not  so  sure  the  Lord  missed  it  on  Perkins.  To  my  mind  he 
comes  nearer  earning  his  millions  than  most  of  us.” 

“Why,  what  can  he  do?” 

"Nothing.  That’s  the  idea.  He  doesn’t  do.  He  gets 
things  done.” 

"Humph!”  grunted  the  youth, 

"Yes,”  went  on  his  uncle,  “there’s  a  small  but  lively  tribe 
of  fellows  who  get  things  done.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.  They  couldn’t  qualify  for  a  labor  union.  They  are  not 
educated,  not  many  of  ’em.  They  can’t  read  Greek  and  Latin 
nor  do  stunts  in  Mathematics.  They  are  short  on  Art  and 
Literature.  They  are  not  Socialists.  They  are  not  Philos¬ 
ophers.  When  you  meet  them  you  think  they  are  about  as 
common  as  prunes. 

“And  yet  they  are  the  biggest  men  in  these  United  States. 
Because  they  get  things  done.” 

“What  things?”  asked  the  young  man. 

“Oh,  any  old  thing  you  want,”  replied  his  uncle. 

“There’s  Hi  Perkins,  for  instance.  He  came  from  a  little 
town  out  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  foundling.  A  poor  grocer’s 
wife  adopted  him.  He  worked  in  the  store.  By  the  time  he 


was  seventeen  he  had  changed  his  foster  father’s  store  from  a 
piddling  affair  to  the  biggest  mercantile  enterprise  in  town. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  a  chain  of  stores  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns.  At  thirty  he  owned  the  street  railway  and 
the  water-works  and  the  electric  plant.  At  thirty-eight  he 
owned  public  utilities  in  a  dozen  towns.  And  it  wasn’t  graft, 
nor  the  power  of  unlimited  capital,  nor  anything  like  that. 
It  was  because,  somehow,  he  got  things  done  when  everybody 
else  failed. 

“There  are  plenty  of  people  that  can  do  things  if  you  tell 
them  how.  Hi  Perkins  is  one  of  the  kind  that  do  things  when 
nobody  can  tell  them  how. 

“Loyalty,  honesty,  perseverence,  training,  education,  and 
all  those  things  are  good.  But  there’s  something  rarer,  some¬ 
thing  that  the  Creator  gives  only  to  the  hundredth  man.  It 
is  the  ability  t,o  accomplish  the  impossible.  It  is  the  genius 
for  finding  a  way.  And  the  Lord  gave  that  to  Perkins. 

“All  you  need  to  tell  him  is  that  a  certain  thing  ought  to 
be  done.  He  goes  and  does  it.  It  isn’t  mentality  nor  suavity 
nor  talent.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  He  doesn’t  know.  But 
when  he  puts  his  shoulder  to  a  wheel  it  moves.  When  he 
faces  obstacles  they  vanish.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  young  man,  “a  sort  of  typical  American, 
crude  but  efficient.” 

“Yep,”  replied  his  uncle.  “You’ve  said  it.  Still,  he  doesn’t 
do  things,  you  know.  He  gets  things  done.  There’s  a  differ¬ 
ence.” 
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Missionary  Work  Needed. 

To-day  the  coal  producers  of  the  anthracite  fields 
are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  publicity  and  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  stove  men  of  the  country,  who 
place  on  about  every  furnace  the  words,  “Use  stove 
sized  coal.” 

If  architects  and  builders  were  kept  informed 
more  about  the  stoves  that  have  close  grates  and 
can  use  pea  and  buckwheat  coals,  the  many  self¬ 
feeding  devices  that  are  successful,  it  would  help 
a  lot  in  keeping  the  prices  down  on  domestic  coals, 
as  the  three  kinds  most  in  demand  are  called. 

Any  man  ih  the  fruit  business  knows  that  large 
oranges  bring  a  better  price  than  small  ones,  even  if 
the  buyer  wants  to  cut  them  up.  And  so  hucksters 
shout  out  “Small  but  all  juice”  'when  their  goods 
run  below  the  average  in  bulk.  The  quality  is  there, 
just  as  it  is  in  pea  coal,  which  many  housewives  are 
glad  to  use,  for  they  have  learned  how  to  get  all 
the  advantages  possible  from  burning  it.  Like  coke 
the  way  to  get  best  results  is  the  same :  For  a  hot, 
quick  fire,  a  thin  bed ;  for  a  slow,  lasting  fire,  a 
heavy  body  of  fuel,  and  there  you  are. 

To  show  how  little  even  adults  know  about  house¬ 
keeping  the  question  is  often  asked,  “How  do  you 
kindle  charcoal?”  Now  that  sounds  silly,  perhaps, 
but  the  young  housekeeper  whose  parents  always 
have  kept  help,  finds  building  a  fire  correctly  almost 
as  much  of  a  problem  as  the  first  meal  that  is  cooked 
in  the  new  home,  where  the  range  or  stove  seems  as 
complicated  as  the  little  boy's  gun,  which  he  thinks 
needs  expert  loading. 

Here  in  the  East  we  are  trying  to  get  customers 
to  try  semi-anthracite  at  a  considerable  saving  per 
ton,  but  it  is  almost  as  hard  work  as  it  was  to  get 
the  first  users  of  briquettes  to  experiment. 


When  soft  coal  is  kiln-burned  in  all  fair-sized 
communities  for  its  by-products  and  the  residue, 
coke  sold  by  retailers  of  coal  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities  as  desired,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
filling  the  demand  for  anthracite  that  must  go  on 
increasing  with  the  number  of  homes  until  some 
better  way  of  heating  these  individual  buildings  is 
thought  out  by  our  clever  inventors. 


Bites  Hand  That  Feeds. 

The  matter  of  royalties  paid  to  the  Girard  Estate 
forms  a  perennial  subject  of  criticism  in  Philadelphia 
where  one  might  suppose  there  would  be  the  least 
excuse  for  criticism. 

It  is  not  only  fair  to  say  that  while  the  amount 
paid  in  royalties  is  very  large  no  harm  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  community  results,  for  the  profit  or  net 
return,  as  it  may  more  properly  be  termed,  is  all 
explained  for  public  purposes  in  and  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia ;  the  city  itself  being  executor  and  trustee 
of  the  estate.  The  case  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  a  private  enterprise  spending  its  revenues 
for  personal  use,  possibly  in  far  distant  lands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  city  of  Philadelphia  gains 
through  the  sale  of  Girard  coal  in  many  other  com¬ 
munities.  Not  all  of  the  royalty  by  any  means  is 
paid  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  To  the  outside 
observer  it  would  appear  that  Philadelphia  has  “no 
kick  coming,”  as  the  expression  goes.  Possibly  some 
folks  prefer  to  effect  a  saving,  and  spend  it  as  they 
please,  but  the  expenditure  of  royalty  money  in  bulk 
rather  than  sums  of  $2  or  $3  and  upwards  must  be 
advantageous  to  the  city.  Philadelphia  really  has 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  fairy  god-mother  but 
does  not  seem  to  realize  the  advantage  thereof. 


A  Richmond  Peculiarity. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  conqueror  of  northern 
Africa  required  a  slave  to  stand  by  him  to  repeat 
at  intervals,  “Remember,  Scipio,  thou  art  but  mortal.” 
This  was  perchance  a  wise  measure,  to  prevent  that 
inflation  which  sometimes  wreaks  vengeance  upon 
its  victims.  Some  cities  are  so  enthusiastically 
boomed  by  their  loyal  residents  that  maybe  a  word 
or  two  of  admonition  will  serve  to  keep  the  lid  on  to 
some  extent,  to  remind  them  that  perfection  is  rarely 
obtained  on  this  sphere. 

The  matter  of  city  signs,  for  instance,  is  a  simple 
necessary  feature  of  equipment,  but  in  many  cities 
they  are  neglected.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Richmond, 
we  noticed  there  were  practically  none  in  the  city, 
and,  as  a  cab  driver  told  us,  folks  have  to  know 
their  way  around  and  know  the  streets  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  things. 


ORIGIN  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

Favorite  Haunt  of  Automobilists  Was  Created 
by  Prehistoric  Ice  Field. 

Long  Island  is  such  familiar  territory  to  hundreds 
of  automobilists  that  we  feel  sure  the  following  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  recent  Geological  Survey  report  will 
prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  far  beyond 
the  particular  territory  that  is  described : 

Long  Island  affords  particularly  clear  evidence  as 
to  the  history  of  the  great  continental  ice  sheet  which 
covered  the  Northern  States  many  thousand  years 
ago. 

The  southern  margin  of  this  great  ice  sheet  ex¬ 
tended  to  Long  Island  and  remained  there  for  a  long 
time,  depositing  a  thick  body  of  intermixed  boulders, 
sand,  and  clay  as  a  terminal  moraine,  which  is  now 
the  “backbone”  of  the  island.  The  ice  moved  south¬ 
ward  across  the  area  that  is  now  occupied  by  Long 
Island  Sound  and  brought  these  materials  from  the 
north,  dropping  them 'at  its  melting  edge. 

This  method  of  deposition  developed  a  very  pecul¬ 
iar  topography,  consisting  of  an  irregular  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  hummocks  and  hollows,  which  have  produced 
the  many  beautiful  details  of  configuration  that  make 
the  higher  parts  of  Long  Island  so  attractive  to 
lovers  of  nature. 

The  most  notable  of  these  hollows  in  the  morainal 
ridge  is  the  one  holding  the  picturesque  Lake  Ronk- 
onkoma,  which  lies  in  a  depression  SO  feet  below  the 
surrounding  ridges.  Several  other  similar  pits  are 
80  to  85  feet  deep,  and  some  of  the  larger  irregular 
hollows  are  several  miles  long.  .. 

The  older  rocks  of  Long  Island  consist  of  the 
granite  floor,  which  comes  to  the  surface  near  East 
River  and  Hell  Gate,  and  clays  and  sands  of  Cre¬ 
taceous  age,  which  not  only  crop  out  at  places  along 
the  north  shore,  but  rise  into  high  mounds  that  lie 
under  the  surface  deposits  at  places  in  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  island. 

The  geologic  history  of  Long  Island  is  a  long  and 
complicated  story,  but  many  of  its  details  are  clearly 
indicated  by  the  character  and  the  relations  of  the 
various  deposits  and  by  the  diversities  of  configura¬ 
tion. 
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Coal  Production  of  New  River  District  by  Companies. 


* 


The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  reports  the  output  of  mining  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  New  River  district  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1919  and  1920,  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Fayette  County. 


Aileen  Coal  Co.,  Keeneys  Creek  . 

Ajax  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Babcock  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ballinger  Coal  Co.,  Winona . 

Beechwood  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Charleston.. 

Beelick  Knob  Coal  Co.,  Clute . 

Beury  Bros.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Beury . 

Big  Bend  Coal  Co,  Dimmock. 

Blume  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ronceverte. . 

Branch  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Charleston. 

Brown  Coal  Co.,  Nuttallburg. 

Callaway  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean 
Coal  Run  Coal  Co.,  Charleston. 

Collins  Colliery  Co.,  Macdonald. 

Consolidated  By-Products  Coal  Co. 

Deitz  Colliery  Co.,  Vanetta. 

DeWitt  Fuel  Co.,  Mt.  Hope. 

Dunn  Loop  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Macdonald. 

Elmo  Mining  Co.,  Charleston. 

Ephraim  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  New  York. 

Export  Coal  Co.,  Export. 

Fire  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Ansted. 

Gaymont  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Lawton. 

Glen  Falls  Fuel  Co. 

Greenbrier  Coll.  Co.,  Bellwood. 

Greenwood  Coal  Co.,  Lawton. 

Harvey  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Macdonald. 

Hawley  Coal  Co . 

Hemlock  Hollow  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Charleston . 

Herndon  Coal  Co.,  Fayette . 

Hindson  Coal  Co.,  Newlyn . 

Ingram  Branch  C.  Co.,  Beckley . 

Laurel  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Claremont . 

Lee  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean . 

Lick  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Lick  Fork . 

Long  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope . 

Lookout  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Lookout . 

Low  Moor  Iron  Company  of  Va.,  Low  Moor . 

Lynchburg  Colliery  Co.,  Vanetta . 

McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Glen  Jean . 

Macdonald  Colliery  Co.,  Macdonald . , . 

Maryland  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Maryland  New  River  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Meadow  Fork  Fuel  Co.,  Wicklow . 

Midvale  Colliery  Co.,  Gamoca . 

Mill  Creek  Coll.  Co.,  Anstead . 

Mt.  Hope  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mt.  Hope . 

New  River  Collieries  Co.,  New  York . 

New  River  &  Pocahontas  Con.  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Newlyn  Coal  Co.,  Newlyn . 

Nichol  Colliery  Co.,  Glen  Jean . 

Nuttallburg  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston . 

Prudence  Coal  Co.,  Macdonald . 

Qunnimont  Coal  Co.,  Qunnimont . 

Rock  Lick  Coal  Co.,  Staunton.  Va . 

Rothwell  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Scotia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Charleston . 

Sewell  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Sewell  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Secoma . 

Signal  Knob  Coal  Co.,  Ansted . 

South  Side  Co.,  Charleston . 

Star  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Redstar . 

Stuart  Colliery  Co.,  Macdonald . 

Sugar  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mt.  Hope . 

Sunset  Mining  Co.,  Sun . 

Turkey  Knob  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  .. 

Veasey,  V.  S.,  Mount  Hope . 

West  Virginia  Coal  Co..  Stone  Cliff . 

White  Oak  Fuel  Co.,  Sc.arbro . 

Willis  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Willis  Branch . 


Raleigh  County. 

American  Eagle  Coll.  Co.,  Burnwell . 

Amigo  Coal  Co..  Charleston . 

Bailey  Wood  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean . 

Batoff  Coal  Co..  Fire  Creek . . 

Battleship  Coal  Co.,  Princeton . 

Birch  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Birchton . . 


region,  May  28th. 


1919 

1920 

19,584 

23,224 

22,094 

28,751 

67,591 

63,495 

25,978 

28,642 

55,973 

50,617 

8,910 

34,839 

423 

64,654 

59,138 

83,435 

79,616 

55,340 

62,108 

116,927 

4,050 

47,343 

55,965 

86,638 

75,113 

18,052 

14,416 

28,578 

38,318 

27,629 

145,726 

101,656 

19,683 

10,746 

85,758 

76,046 

7,647 

28,043 

22,345 

233,934 

179,144 

5,630 

1,016 

46,929 

74,694 

64,146 

175,502 

153,053 

14,000 

35,265 

38,095 

15,981 

2,046 

842 

84,087 

33,358 

44,699 

27,735 

7,200 

44,000 

63,932 

149,873 

205,725 

26,297 

21,747 

169,052 

187,185 

29,214 

42,426 

210,237 

147,433 

38,550 

34,036 

13,407 

20,474 

73,196 

101,459 

23,574 

14,137 

47,941 

85.440 

25,279 

14,500 

243,028 

208.442 

646,884 

729,457 

9,237 

10,874 

77,314 

62,200 

48,285 

23,958 

104,623 

97,567 

31,554 

30,122 

99.995 

115,217 

24,129 

9,318 

100,527 

100,523 

51,215 

25,660 

26,313 

30,415 

28,522 

39,611 

32,814 

42,637 

110,115 

51.962 

205,815 

181,597 

60,873 

56,593 

18,243 

10,931 

121,662 

82,724 

6,000 

11,300 

14,112 

474,114 

430,239 

78,222 

28,250 

22,281 

31,524 

62,808 

112,246 

143.330 

6,421 

11,995 

7,500 

20,292 

36,156 

of  May  21; 

Fairmont 

Beard  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Lillybrook . 

Beckley  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Macdonald . 

Beckley  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Besoco . 

Blue  Jay  Lumber  Co.,  Blue  Jay . 

Bowyer  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Beckley... . 

City  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope . 

Clyde  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Besoco . 

Cook  &  Carter  Coal  Co.,  Terry . 

Crab  Orchard  Coal  Co.,  Crab  Orchard . 

Cranberry  Fuel  Co.,  Cranberry . 

Douglas  Coal  Co.,  Welch . 

East  Gulf  Coal  Co.,  Beckley . 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  Glen  White . 

Elkhorn  Pinev  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Fire  Creek  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Staunton,  Va.... 

Gulf  Coal  Co.,  Tams . 

Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Tams . 

Lanark  Coal  Co.,  Lewisburg . 

Laurel  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Lego . . 

Leckie  Fire  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Welch . 

Leevale  Coal  Co . 

Lilly  Mining  Co.,  Sylvia . ' . 

Lilly  &  Hornbrook,  Lillybrook . 

Lillybrook  Coal  Co.,  Lillybrook . 

Lynwin  Coal  Co.,  Blue  Jay . 

McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Glen  Jean . 

Mabscott  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mabscott . 

MacAlpin  Coal  Co.,  Charleston . 

G.  H.  Mead  Coal  Co.,  Beckley . 

Mead  Toliver  Coal  Co'.,  Beckley . 

New  River  Collieries  Co.,  New  York . 

Pemberton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa . 

Pemberton  Fuel  Co.,  Pemberton . 

Phoenix  Coal  Co . 

Pickshin  Coal  Co.,  Tralee . 

Piney  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

Piney  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Charleston . 

Price  Hill  Colliery  Co.,  Price  Hill . 

Prince-Wick  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope . 

Ragland  Coal  Co.,  Pemberton . 

Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Raleigh- Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Charleston . 

Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleston . 

Rhode.ll  Coal  Co.,  Ashland,  Ivy . 

Royal  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Prince . 

Slab  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Charleston . 

Sullivan  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Charleston . 

Summit  Coal  Co.,  Beckley . 

Tolbert  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Crab  Orchard . 

Very  Top  Seam  Coal  Co.,  Beckley . 

Viacova  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Beckley . 

Western  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  New  York . 

West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Skelton... 
Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Co.,  Winding  Gulf. 

Wood-Peck  Coal  Co.,  Sullivan . 

Wood  Sullivan  Coal  Co.,  Tralee . 

Wright  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Wright . 

Wilton  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

Summers  County. 
Hump  Mountain  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Humoco... 

Wyoming  County. 

Alpha  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Alpoca. 

Barkers  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Devils  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Huntington. 

Flat  Top  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Herndon. 

Harty  Coal  Co.,  Hodnall. 

'roquois  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Iroquois. 

Mead  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Charleston. 

Miller  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Huntington. 

Mullens  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Huntington. 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  Pocahontas,  Va. 

Sabine  Collieries  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va. 
Smith  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Tralee. 
Thermo-Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Logan. 

Trace  Fork  Coal  Co..  Tracoal . 

United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Worth. 

Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Wyco . . 

Total  . 

Some 


1919 

1920 

6,407 

7,253 

119,513 

103.860 

47,068 

79,382 

82,875 

94,917 

29,233 

44,989 

4,856 

4,443 

19,995 

27,869 

31,796 

28,898 

19,290 

394,038 

369,711 

58,581 

105,847 

70,859 

147,380 

616,406 

619,215 

254,461 

273,441 

47,996 

79,335 

.80,848 

95,630 

264,770 

305,182 

45,916 

30,290 

33,050 

92,004 

118,193 

62,690 

11,659 

13,100 

21,927 

145,600 

236,500 

51,734 

67,423 

166,094 

79,084 

139,840 

106,045 

201,085 

242,838 

34,665 

122,756 

159,398 

429,298 

392,201 

156,044 

182,905 

65,000 

60,000 

4,432 

56,950 

70,834 

10,017 

18,205 

6,585 

10,438 

48,202 

77,550 

78,116 

121,116 

30,271 

391,508 

397,327 

1,726 

12,050 

10,905 

21,187 

18,638 

21,499 

252,849 

274,965 

41,318 

38,082 

24,235 

17,035 

25,914 

23,572 

14,232 

11,866 

587,049 

568,636 

19,243 

18,000 

18,859 

319,774 

308,976 

19,511 

25,270 

90,400 

106,987 

48,152 

25,237 

52,656 

24,210 

30,029 

114,156 

100,768 

44,050 

65,878 

37,558 

42,322 

25,003 

36,520 

78,350 

95,817 

54,048 

51,843 

45,500 

77,673 

50,071 

49,467 

8,846 

13,812 

125,160 

151,780 

84,632 

110,225 

40,800 

59,805 

87,652 

46,251 

56,082 

31,554 

40,564 

111,094 

154,850 

11,850,513 

12,948,529 

companies  mentioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage  for  1919, 
have  taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new.  We 
are  informed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and 
many  new  mines  opened  during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
correct  list.  Some  companies  transferred  their  mines  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  during  the  year. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  reference  to  a  secondary  reaction 
made  by  us  last  week  seems  to  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  for  undoubtedly  something 
of  the  sort  has  developed.  The  business 
news  is  not  particularly  pleasant  nowadays, 
but  after  all  that  is  in  line  with  the  usual 
course  of  procedure,  as  those  who  recall  the 
dull  days  back  about  the  World’s  Fair  era 
will  remember.  Business  improvement 
does  not  go  forward  with  uniform  strides. 
There  has  to  be  a  pause  at  least  at  inter- 
Ivals,  for  the  most  active,  energetic  army 
must  rest  at  times. 

The  fact  remains  that  those  lines  that  first 
felt  the  depression,  such  as  the  textile  and 
,shoe  industries,  are  now  well  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  In  fact,  many  woolen  mills 
are  said  to  be  running  at  full  capacity, 
while  other  industries,  notably  steel,  which 
('continued  active  long  after  the  slump  oc¬ 
curred  in  some  directions  are  now  having 
their  turn  in  the  bread  line,  so  to  speak. 
They  will  get  back  in  good  form  again  in 
due  time  and  particularly  adverse  reports 
I  in  regard  to  steel  should  not  be  discourag¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  high  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  steel  is  “either  prince  or  pauper,” 
and  it  goes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
quickly. 

Bituminous  output  halts  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  around  the  8,000,000  tons  a  week  mark. 
The  increase  from  the  low  point  of  6,000,- 
300  tons  is  due  largely  to  increased  lake 
ind  export  shipments,  and  now  that  these 
[  lave  apparently  approached  their  maximum 
:or  the  present  something  else  is  needed  to 
;  jive  fresh  impetus  to  mining  operations.  It 
1  s  well  that  the  increase  is  not  any  greater, 
or  probably  coal  is  the  most  difficult  com- 
nodity  to  force  on  an  unwilling  market.  It 
|  would  be  better  for  the  consumers  did  they 
1  ake  tonnage  more  freely  but,  recognizing 
:  he  apathy  on  their  part,  it  is  essential 
hat  coal  producers  should  not  resort  to  a 
:ut-throat  price  policy  in  an  effort  to  move 
he  goods. 

The  tonnage  being  produced  is  by  no 
neans  small.  It  is  much  below  the  top 
|  lotch,  of  course,  but  increases  on  the  basis 
ff  old-time  percentages  cannot  be  expected 
lowadays  or  in  the  future.  The  decrease 
n  rate  of  increase  now  being  commented 
j  ipon  in  certain  quarters  is  in  accordance 
vith  a  well-established  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciple.  All  students  of  statistics  know  that 


great  gains  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely. 

The  old  horseshoe  story,  repeated  in 
many  forms,  based  on  one  cent  for  the  first 
nail,  two  cents  for  the  second,  four  cents 
for  the  third,  etc.,  is  often  referred  to  as 
showing  to  what  extremes  arithmetical 
progression  leads.  Consequently,  coal  ton¬ 
nage  will  not  go  on  increasing  as  it  has 
heretofore,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  1910  was  the  first  time  that  we 
crossed  the  400,000,000  mark  and  that  was  a 
year  of  great  demand.  Only  five  years  be¬ 
fore  that  we  passed  the  300,000,000  mark, 
and  only  five  years  further  back  the  200,- 
000,000  mark.  That  shows  how  great  was 
the  increase  in  those  days,  although  at  a 
decreasing  rate  of  increase.  If  we  go  back  to 
1880  we  find  that  the  bituminous  tonnage  was 
less  than  100,000,000  tons  in  that  year. 

Engineering  devices  looking  to  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  add  their  weight  to  the  operation  of 
the  inevitable  law  of  the  diminishing  rate 
of  increase,  but  even  a  somewhat  pessimis¬ 
tic  view  by  a  leading  commentator  on  trade 
matters  estimates  a  weekly  rate  just  a  shade 
under  9,000,000  tons  for  the  current  year. 
That  would  have  been  considered  wonderful 
business  only  a  short  time  ago.  In  view  of 
the  small  tonnage  weeks  of  the  recent  past, 
it  means  that  we  shall  have  some  big  weeks 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  there  will 
be  a  very  heavy  demand  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1922  on  account  of  strike  prospects. 

There  will  be  a  strong  demand  later,  on 
account  of  lack  of  English  coal  at  various 
places  throughout  the  world.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  people  do  not  order  coal 
heavily  during  a  strike.  They  know  that 
they  cannot  get  what  they  want  and  so 
await  the  resumpion  of  work,  when  orders 
come  quick  and  fast.  Shipping  and  financial 
difficulties  also  play  their  part  in  restricting 
foreign  demand,  but  there  will  be  a  good 
effect  later. 

In  the  West  we  have  had  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  result  of  backing  up  water 
behind  a  dam.  Steady  accumulation  some¬ 
times  puts  sturdy  structures  to  a  test  they 
cannot  meet,  and  the  piling  up  of  foreign 
demands  must  mean  eventually  something 
for  our  business  community,  not  only  in 
coal  but  in  other  lines.  Noting  all  that 
can  be  said  as  to  restricted  purchases  be¬ 
cause  of  reasons  of  economy,  social  unset¬ 
tlement  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  living  in  the 
world,  and  their  needs  accumulate  day  by 


day.  Large  or  small,  they  must  be  met 
sooner  or  later. 

Estimates  appear  here  and  there  as  to  the 
arrival  of  full  trade  activity  and  general  boom 
conditions.  Surely  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
these  eventuate  too  soon,  for  when  we  get 
to  the  peak  the  next  move  is  down.  In  the 
commercial  world  there  is  nothing  like  the 
high  plateaus  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  ele¬ 
vated  tablelands,  uniformly  more  than  one  mile 
above  sea  level.  The  records  of  the  past  show 
that  no  sooner  do  we  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
than  we  commence  to  go  down  again.  There¬ 
fore,  those  who  put  the  high  point  in  1923 
may,  after  all,  be  premature.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  were  five,  six  or  seven  years  later. 
There  is  still  some  force  and  application  to  the 
Biblical  story  of  the  seven  lean  years  and  the 
seven  years  of  plenty.  The  peaks  of  American! 
business  have  commonly  been  twenty  years 
apart,  but  the  fourteen  year  theory  points  the 
moral  very  definitely. 

The  approach  of  summer  is  being  felt  by  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  whose  sales  are  dropping  off,  but 
this  is  not  a  striking  feature  of  the  anthracite 
trade,  as  the  producers  were  sold  far  ahead  on 
some  sizes  and  the  local  merchants  throughout: 
the  country  continue  to  take  in  coal  for  storage- 
even  when  they  do  not  need  it  for  immediate 
delivery.  Steam  sizes  are  becoming  more  of 
a  problem,  for  the  companies  have  heavy  stocks 
and  it  is  a  question  of  when  they  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Fortunately  the  anthracite  trade 
averages  up  pretty  well  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  In  the  main  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  the  full  productive  capacity,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  coal  does  not  go  out  of  fashion  and 
does  not  deteriorate  in  the  ground.  Sliding 
over  the  dull  periods  is  the  great  idea. 

To  a  large  extent  the  restriction  of  pur¬ 
chases  by  steam  users  is  influenced  by  doubt 
as  to  their  own  status  a  month,  two  or  three 
months  hence  rather  than  any  question  as  to 
the  real  worth  of  the  coal  that  is  offered.  And 
in  the  case  of  large  concerns  as  well  as  the 
small  individual  producers  the  buy-early  cam¬ 
paign  runs  right  up  against  the  very  practical 
matter  of  lack  of  funds.  Meanwhile  many  con¬ 
cerns  find  that  the  Northwest,  as  usual,  affords 
a  good  outlet  for  early  shipments  and  the  ton¬ 
nage  going  in  that  direction  will  serve  to  clear 
the  boards  for  shipment  to  points  nearer  at 
hand  in  the  later  months  of  the  year. 

If  something  like  the  old-time  concessions  in 
the  way  of  credit  could  be  obtained  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  moving  tonnage  to  the 
actual  consumer  but  as  matters  stand  now,  with 
costs  at  so  high  a  figure  and  recognition  of 
intrinsic  value  so  well  sustained,  there  is  firm 
adherence  to  established  credit  terms.  Under 
these  circumstances  dealers  cannot  give  conces¬ 
sions  to  their  customers  and  trade  lags  in  some 
quarters. 

While  the  financial  situation  is  by  no  means 
critical  in  the  sense  that  it  was  critical  a  year 
or  so  ago  when  credit  was  over-extended,  while 
unlimited  funds  can  be  had  on  good  collateral, 
there  is  now  a  scrutinizing  of  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  credit  which  tends  to  develop  a  degree 
of  caution  all  along  the  line.  This,  of  course, 
is  all  in  the  direction  of  the  necessary  readjust¬ 
ment  and  when  organized  labor  is  more  willing 
to  realize  what  has  transpired  in  the  past  few 
months  we  shall  be  well  on  the  road  to  re¬ 
covery. 

The  period  of  improvement  must  be  close  at 
hand.  For  six  full  months  the  coal  trade  has 
been  depressed  and  other  lines  have  been  under 
the  harrow  for  a  longer  time.  The  country 
does  not  stand  still  and  soon  there  will  be  a 
decided  change  in  conditions. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  \  ork 

Anthracite  Trade  Embarrased  by  Refusal  of  Consumers  to  Take  Output  of  Some  Sizes — 
Many  Users  of  Bituminous  Still  Neglect  to  Stock  Up  or  Contract. 


So  far  as  the  domestic  sizes  are  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  the 
anthracite  market  at  the  present  time.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  on  practically  a  full  capacity  basis  and 
the  entire  tonnage  of  everything  above  pea 
coal  is  being  absorbed.  The  companies  are 
getting  their  regular  prices  and  the  independ¬ 
ent  operators  are  obtaining  premiums  of  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar. 

What  is  worrying  the  trade,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  market  the 
steam  sizes  as  fast  as  they  are  produced  and 
that  retailers  are  unable  to  dispose  of  prepared 
coal  as  rapidly  as  it  is  received.  The  result  is 
that  stocks  are  piling  up  steadily  in  the  hands 
of  producers  and  distributors.  Upon  the 
former  falls  the  burden  of  storing  the  bulk  of 
the  steam  coal,  while  the  latter  must  assume 
the  expense  of  carrying  the  surplus  domestic 
sizes. 

Things  cannot  go  along  this  way  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Either  consumers  must  take  an  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  or  production  will  have  to 
slow  down.  This  applies  to  steam  as  well  as 
domestic  consumers,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  small  sizes  that  the  companies  can 
and  will  store.  Some  of  them  have  already 
stocked  about  all  their  plants  will  hold,  it  is 
said.  The  prospects  of  an  early  revival  in  the 
demand  for  the  buckwheat  sizes  is  not  good, 
owing  to  industrial  depression  and  the  low 
prices  at  which  bituminous  is  being  sold. 

While  most  retailers  still  have  unfilled 
orders  for  stove  coal  on  their  books,  and  some 
are  also  short  of  egg,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
these  sizes  without  taking  chestnut  or  pea.  In 
many  cases  dealers  have  taken  in  about  all 
of  the  two  last-named  sizes  that  their  plants 
will  hold  or  that  their  financial  resources  will 
permit  them  to  carry.  New  orders  are  not 
coming-  in  very  well,  as  a  rule,  and  a.  lot  of 
householders  who  ordered  their  coal  earlier  in 
the  season  are  not  prepared  to  accept  delivery 
at  this  time  unless  the  dealers  will  extend 
three  or  four  months’  credit.  “Nothing  do¬ 
ing”  is  the  usual  response  to  such  suggestions. 

Stove  is  the  size  on  which  the  producers 
have  the  largest  accumulation  of  orders  and 
which  the  retailers  find  it  most  difficult  to 
obtain  promptly  and  in  adequate  quantities. 
For  straight  stove  $8.75  is  being  demanded  by 
some  of  the  independents,  but  most  of  them 
prefer  to  sell  this  size  in  conjunction  with  egg 
and  chestnut  at  around  $8.50  for  all  three 
sizes.  Concessions  from  this  latter  figure  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  dealers  who  are 
willing  to  take  unusually  liberal  proportions 
of  chestnut  or  pea,  but  there  are  few  such. 
Egg  is  moving  well  and  next  to  stove  is  the 
scarce  size. 

Individual  steam  sizes  are  weaker.  Occa¬ 
sional  sales  of  No.  1  buckwheat  are  heard  of 
as  low  as  $2.50,  but  $2.75  to  $3.25  represents 
the  range  at  which  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is 
being  moved.  Rice  is  selling  at  from  $2  to 
$2.25  for  the  most  part,  and  barley  from  $1  to 
$1.25. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

While  the  bituminous  market  fails  to  show 
any  signs  of  coming  to  life  right  away,  those 
interested  therein  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  longer  consumers  postpone 
stocking  up  the  harder  they  will  scramble  to 


get  coal  when  the  tide  turns.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  on  developments  outside  the  trade,  on 
general  business  conditions,  that  any  prediction 
as  to  just  when  the  turn  will  come  is  merely 
a  guess.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  buyers  pursue 
their  'hand  to  mouth  policy  until  industrial 
activity  is  actually  here,  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  hot  water. 

It  is  an  old  story,  of  course,  about  the  rail¬ 
roads  letting  their  equipment  run  down,  but 
it  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  was  the  first  time 
it  was  told.  In  another  six  weeks  the  grain 
crops  will  start  moving,  and  many  of  the  idle 
locomotives  that  are  fit  for  service  will  be 
needed  to  handle  that  traffic.  Even  a  moderate 
picking  up  in  the  movement  of  other  com¬ 
modities,  coming  on  top  of  the  crop-moving 
requirements,  might  easily  absorb  the  rest  of 
the  surplus  motive  power,  so  that  the  railroads 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  handle  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  coal  until  additional  units 
became  available  through  the  slow  process  of 
making  repairs. 

The  Railway  Labor  Board’s  decision  in 
favor  of  a  wage  reduction  on  July  1st  has 
undoubtedly  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
coal  market.  It  has  strengthened  consumers 
in  their  belief  that  a  cut  in  freight  rates  is 
pending  and  has  made  them  more  determined 
than  ever  not  to  buy  much  beyond  their  cur¬ 
rent  needs  until  the  revision  is  made. 

No  one  would  like  to  see  freight  rates  go 
down  any  better  than  the  coal  men,  for  they 
figure  that  it  will  not  only  start  buyers  stock¬ 
ing  up  but  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  revival 
in  other  lines  of  business,  thereby  increasing 
the  consumption  of  coal.  At  the  same  time, 
they  take  the  position  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  rates  are  going  to  be  trimmed 
down  in  the  immediate  future.  It  may  be 
around  the  end  of  the  year  before  the  revisions 
are  made,  and  buyers  who  put  off  accumulat¬ 
ing  reserve  supplies  until  that  time  are  very 
apt  to  lose  more  on  the  mine  price  of  coal 
than  they  will  save  on  the  freight. 

This  view  does  not  find  wide  acceptance 
among  consumers,  however.  Even  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  many  instances  are  not  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  slackness  and  low  prices 
to  stock  up  freely  for  the  winter.  What 
activity  there  is,  is  mostly  in  the  export  trade. 
Aside  from  that,  things  are  very  quiet  at  tide¬ 
water  and  the  line  business  is  not  much  better, 
although  it  has  shown  a  little  improvement  in 
spots.  The  situation  is  still  deadlocked  as 
regards  contracting,  buyers  for  the  most  part 
refusing  to  tie  up  at  the  prices  asked  and 
operators  declining  to  enter  into  long-term 
arrangements  at  anywhere  near  the  prevailing 
spot  market  levels. 

Coal  for  prompt  shipment  is  selling  in  the 
region  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $3.25-$3.75 ; 
Pool  9,  $2.65-$3 ;  Pool  10.  $2.25-$2.60;  Pool 
11.  $2.00-$2.25  ;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.75-$2; 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.90-$2.15;  Pools  31  and 
61,  $2.50-$3.  Gas  slack  is  offering  around 
$1.50-$1.75. 

1  he  tonnage  of  unsold  coal  at  tidewater  is 
below  normal,  but  the  market  remains  weak 
and  unsettled,  tonnage  being  sold  in  many 
cases  for  less  than  its  replacement  value  in 
the  region.  Pool  9  and  better  is  quotable  at 
$6  to  $6.25  f.  o.  b.  piers,  Pool  10  at  $5.75- 
$5.85,  and  lower  grades  from  $5.25  up. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Shortage  of  Stove  Size  a  Serious  Problem _ 

No  Noticeable  Improvement  in  Soft  Coal. 

The  week  just  closing  has  been  very  ordinary  in 
the  retail  coal  trade  and  conditions  are  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching  a  quieter  stage.  There  is  much  yet  to 
do  in  .the  way  of  filling  cellars,  particularly  with  the 
closing  of  schools  and  householders  departing  for 
the  summer  and  desiring  their  coal  in  before  they 
close  their  houses,  but  even  this  would  not  be  much 
of  a  problem  did  the  dealers  have  sufficient  stove 
size  to  complete  orders.  All  season  long  the  lack  of 
this  size  has  held  up  the  delivery  of  other  sizes,  as 
it  is  never  desirable  to  put  in  a  single  size  when 
other  coal  is  also  called  for.  However,  the  scarcity 
of  stove  has  compelled  more  than  one  dealer  to 
partially  fill  orders,  with  the  promise  that  the  stove 
would  be  delivered  later  in  the  season. 

The  lack  of  stove  is  a  serious  problem  for  more 
than  one  dealer,  as  so  many  of  them  took  orders 
for  other  sizes  at  a  fixed  price.  The  recent  heavy 
increases  by  numerous  producing  companies  has 
badly  upset  their  calculations  and  they  stand  to  lose 
considerable  of  their  profit.  The  entire  trade  is 
at  this  time  centered  on  this  popular  size  and  were 
it  not  for  that  there  would  be  little  activity  in  the 
trade.  Practicallv  every  request  received  by  the 
shippers  hinges  about  stove  and  despite  the  lack  of 
promises  from  the  operators,  tha  retailers  insist  on 
having  more  of  it. 

Retail  prices  are  something  of  a  question  at  this 
time  and  so  far  as  is  known  the  figures  prevailing 
for  May  are  still  effective,  despite  the  increased 

mine  prices.  Since  some  of  the  larger  companies 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  their  new 
prices  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  smaller 
dealer  at  times  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  prices  to  charge.  The  general  average, 
however,  at  this  time  is  about  $13.75  for  egg,  $14 
for  stove  and  nut,  and  $11  for  pea.  Cuts  of  25  cents  j 
a  ton  from  these  figures  are  also  occasionally  heard 
of.  Of  course  the  strictly  cut  price  dealers  are  lower 
at  times,  but  with  the  recent  wholesale  advances 

their  quotations  are  coming  closer  to  those  of  the 
regulars. 

Public  Looking  for  Lower  Prices. 

The  trade  is  still  sorely  beset  by  the  cry  of  the 
public  for  lower  prices  and  due  to  the  recent  in¬ 
creases  the  retailers  are  being  subjected  to  much 
criticism.  We  feel  sure  it  is  a  fact  that  the  retail 
end  of  the  business  is  being  done  on  a  lower  profit 
than  for  five  years  past,  due  to  the  eagerness  of 
the  trade  to  get  business,  for  which  often  greatly 
reduced  prices  were  made.  The  buyers  soon  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  by  shopping  around  they 

get  something  off  the  price  and  this  cuts  greatly 

into  profits. 

Fairly  good  shipments  of  all  sizes,  except  stove 
have  come  in  this  week  and  the  yards  are  showing 
fair  sized  stocks  of  egg,  nut  and  pea.  There  are, 
though,  a  number  of  shipping  companies  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  out  their  coal  on  an  allotment  basis  and 
have  little  of  any  size  to  offer  in  the  open  market. 

It  is  at  times  possible  to  get  some  pea,  but  even 
this  size  is  being  held  close  to  the  circular  price. 
One  of  the  larger  companies  this  week  seemed  to 
have  a  surplus  of  nut  coal  and  their  salesmen  were 
offering  this  size  and  also  pea  to  all  dealers. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  payments  by  the  retailers 
continue  to  be  almost  as  good  as  in  war  times,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dealers  are  carrying  more 
credit  on  their  books  than  for  years  and  from  all 
reports  this  is  increasing.  Every  day  the  dealers 
receive  requests  for  credit  and  it  is  believed  a  fair 
proportion  of  these  are  accepted  as  good,  being 
buyers  who  in  the  past  have  paid  cash  and  the 
dealers  heshate  to  cut  them  off  after  their  good 
record  covering  a  long  period  of  years. 

Steam  sizes  are  bothersome,  although  we  hear 
reports  of  some  improvement  in  buckwheat.  The 
companies  of  course  hold  to  their  price  of  $3.50  for 
this  size  on  the  spot  market,  but  some  independent 
coal  of  good  grade  has  been  offered  at  $3.25.  Rice 
and  barley  have  improved  very  little  and  can  be 
had  from  25  to  50  cents  off  current  company  circular. 
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|!  There  has  been  no  noticeable  improvement  in  bi- 
1  tuminous  coal  in  the  past  ten  days  and  the  trade 
Uias  grown  to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  real 
improvement  until  well  into  the  summer.  The  one 
i,  favorable  aspect  of  the  trade  is  that  consumers  are 
making  more  numerous  inquiries  than  for  some  time 
past,  but  they  are  not  resulting  in  many  actual  sales 
thus  far.  There  are  some  houses  who  are  of  the 
impression  that  the  spot  market  is  even  lighter 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past  several  weeks.  Of 
course,  this  is  often  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  as 
it  is  not  difficult  to  encounter  in  the  same  day  at 
least  one  or  two  persons  who  seem  to  feel  that  im- 
|  provement  is  in  sight  and  actually  taking  place. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some  real 
improvement  in  contract  coal.  There  is  some  quiet 
closing  of  agreements  for  the  balance  of  the  coal 
year,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  we  have  heard 
of  heavy  tonnages  involved  at  prices  from  $3.50  to 
$3.75  at  mines.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  concerns 
contracting  are  taking  less  than  they  ordinarily  do, 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  larger  consumer, 
at  least,  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  a  contract  long  before  the  real  coal  burning  time 
arrives  again.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  the 
cautious  man  who  continues  to  await  the  result  of 
the  agitation  for  lower  freight  rates. 

The  spot  market  has  shown  no  changes  of  moment, 
with  Fool  1  at  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Pool  9,  $2.90  to  $3.10; 
Pool  10,  $2.65  to  $2.85,  and  Pool  34  for  mine-run, 
$2.25. 


FAIRMONT  HAS  SETBACK 

— 

Output  Recedes  from  Recent  High  Mark  and 
Prices  Remain  Very  Weak. 

Some  coal  is  moving  out  of  the  Fairmont  region, 
but  the  quantity  is  so  limited  that  trade  conditions 
are  far  from  normal.  Even  the  tonnage  that  is  mov¬ 
ing  is  not  bringing  reasonable  prices,  and  profits  in 
the  industry  at  this  stage  of  the  game  are  few  and 
far  between. 

On  Monday  there  were  168  mines  down  on  the 
Monongah  division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and  on  Tuesday 
169.  The  Monongahela  as  a  whole  has  been  steadier 
in  its  loading,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  others,  con¬ 
sidering  all  things.  The  early  part  of  this  week 
gave  promise  of  the  Western  Maryland  having  a 
pretty  fair  week,  but  on  Tuesday  only  one  mine  was 
working. 

Production  on  Monday  in  this  region  was  1,041 
cars,  against  1,052  on  Monday,  May  23rd,  and  892 
cars  on  May  16th.  While  production  is  fair,  the 
question  is  how  long  will  it  run  along  at  anything 
like  that  figure.  It  is  understood  that  a  number  of 
.mines  along  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railway 
are  loading  Canadian  Pacific  fuel  at  a  low  rate. 
This  coal  is  shipped  to  Lorain  over  the  B.  &  O.  sys¬ 
tem  and  then  the  Canadian  Pacific  removes  it  to 
Canadian  ports  in  its  own  barges. 

Quotations  have  been  so  ragged  lately  that  opera¬ 
tors  hesitate  to  use  them.  Coal  is  selling  at  $2,  and 
even  below  in  some  instances.  The  companies  that 
played  the  contract  game  are  the  only  ones  working 
now  of  any  consequence. 

Curtis  Bay  Shipments  Fall  Off. 


Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  division 
last  week  fell  off  696  cars,  having  been  cut  down  a 
third  of  what  it  had  been  the  previous  week.  For 
seven  weeks  the  Curtis  Bay  shipments  continued  to 
climb  until  the  peak  was  reached  during  the  week 
ending  May  28th,  when  a  total  of  992  cars  went  to 
that  pier.  This  is  the  lowest  loading  to  Curtis  Bay 
in  nine  weeks. 

Shipments  to  the  lakes  last  week  off  the  Monongah 
division  totaled  325  cars.  This  is  the  lowest  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  lakes  in  a  month.  The  lake  shipments, 
while  decidedly  stronger  than  during  April,  are  not 
up  to  what  they  have  been  in  past  seasons.  Other 
than  for  one  large  company,  the  lake  shipments  do 
not  mean  much  to  the  region.  There  is  a  feeling 
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here  that  the  lake  trade  will  pick  up  later  and  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  will  go  forth,  but  there  is  nothing  ap¬ 
parent  now  that  would  strengthen  this  opinion  for 
the  immediate  future  at  least. 

After  soaring  up  well  the  general  freight  move¬ 
ment  on  the  B.  &  O.  system,  via  the  Grafton  gate¬ 
way,  last  week  had  a  setback.  The  total  number  of 
loads  moved  east  of  Grafton  was  4,264,  against  5,085 
the  previous  week.  Coal  movement  was  2,939  cars, 
against  3,054  the  week  before. 

Railroads  Buying  Less. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  division 
last  week  dropped  down  to  768  cars,  the  least  for 
three  weeks.  This  is  183  cars  short  of  the  total  of 
the  previous  week  Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  system 
individually  secured  321  carloads,  against  342  the 
week  before.  Those  angling  for  railroad  fuel  busi¬ 
ness  say  that  the  carriers  are  easing  up  their  buying 
all  over  the  country,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  operating  end  of  the  railroads  curtailing  pur¬ 
chases. 

Fuel  agents  would  like  to  contract.  Some  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  have  bought  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
their  requirements,  and  some  would  venture  a  75 
per  cent  supply,  but  are  restrained  from  doing  so 
until  business  picks  up. 

It  is  said  that  purchasing  agents  believe  that  next 
winter,  if  they  are  compelled  to  go  out  on  the  spot 
market,  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  from  $3  to  $3.75. 
Of  course  this  is  dependent  upon  a  return  of  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions.  If  business  fails  to  im¬ 
prove,  all  prognostications  are  at  sea. 

According  to  reports  received  here,  business  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Middle  West  have  had  a  setback.  Coal 
men  returning  from  the  Detroit  section  say  the  auto 
industry  is  again  “shot.”  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  coal  business  has  hit  the  bottom.  The  Fair¬ 
mont  region  in  some  regards  appears  to  have  been 
in  better  shape  than  quite  a  few  fields,  although  last 
week  a  serious  setback  was  felt. 

Getting  a  line  on  business  conditions  appears  to 
be  a  difficult  task.  Recently  an  operator  traveled 
the  Middle  West,  and  after  a  careful  survey  he  got 
so  many  different  angles  on  the  subject  that  he  came 
home  and  decided  he  knew  less  than  ever. 

Coal  loading  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  fell 
off  1,751  cars,  compared  with  the  previous  week. 
Owing  to  Monday  having  been  Memorial  Day,  there 
were  but  five  working  days ;  but  a  comparison 
showed  that  they  showed  a  slump  on  corresponding 
days.  The  daily  average  for  the  week  was  999  cars, 
against  848  cars  the  previous  week.  Last  week’s 
production  at  4,243  cars  was  1,171  cars  short  of  the 
production  of  the  first  wreek  of  June,  1920.  Last 
week’s  production  was  as  follows :  Monongah  divi¬ 
sion,  B.  &  O.,  4,101  cars;  Monongahela,  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  794  cars;  Western  Maryland,  519  cars,  while 
the  Pennsylvania  >  end  of  the  Monongahela  produced 
841  cars. 


Crumb  to  Leave  Boston. 

The  elimination  of  a  name  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  New  England  coal  trade  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  comes  with  the  removal  to  his 
home  town  of  S.  Crumb  who,  for  over  26  years, 
represented  Dickson  &  Eddy  in  the  New  England 
territory.  , 

Mr.  Crumb  began  his  business  career  as  telegraph 
operator  and  agent  on  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
Ontario  &  Western  R.R  and  after  13  years’  service 
with  this  company  entered  the  coal  business  in  the 
office  of  Andrew  Langdon  &  Co.  of  Milwaukee.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  position  he  represented  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  in  the  southern-middle  States 
and  in  1894  accepted  the  position  as  New  England 
agent  of  Didkson  &  Eddy  with  offices  in  Boston. 

On  July  1st  Mr.  Crumb  is  to  remove  his  office 
to  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  two  hours’  ride  from  Scranton, 
Pa.  He  anticipates  the  pleasure  of  giving  his  per¬ 
sonal,  effective  attention  to  the  many  customers  who 
have  appreciated  his  labors  in  their  behalf  in  the 
past. 


Co-operation  is  essential  to  twentieth  century  in¬ 
dustrial  success. 


BALTIMORE  RECOVERY  SLOW 

Talk  of  Improvement  Recently  Noted  but 
Orders  Continue  Abnormally  Light 

While  Baltimore  business  men  continue  to  talk  of 
the  improvement  in  business  that  is  noted  in  several 
quarters  of  the  country  and  a  better  line  of  inquiry 
that  is  coming  here,  they  have  so  far  failed  to  come 
to  the  front  with  coal  orders.  Not  only  is  contract 
business  lacking  but  the  purchases  in  the  spot  market 
are  so  light  as  compared  even  with  the  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  tonnage  that  the  resultant  competition  among 
coal  producers  is  such  as  to  set  a  very  weak  price 
market.  Thus  while  the  impression  grows  that  the 
worst  for  business  is  over  the  sales  prices  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  even  lower  than  they  were  a  week  since. 

Best  steam  coals  are  to  be  had  on  the  spot  market 
at  $3  and  below,  even  the  specialized  varieties  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  few  openings  where  the  production  is  fairly 
well  covered  with  orders,  being  included  in  this  low 
basis  of  sale.  Excellent  coals  running  to  Pool  9  for 
instance,  are  offering  at  times  from  $2.75  to  $2.85  a  net 
ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Pools  10  and  11  are  on  the  market 
mine  basis  at  from  $2.15  to  $2.35.  Lower  grade  steam 
,  coals  can  be  had  all  the  way  down  to  $1.75.  Gas 
coals  too  are  weak,  the  best  lump  offering  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3.  The  lower  grade  gas  coals  show  little 
change  from  recent  selling  conditions. 

While  the  home  demand  is  by  no  means  of  healthy 
nature  the  export  movement  continues  pretty  strong. 
Following  the  May  loading  of  214,462  tons  cargo  and 
30,349  tons  bunker,  the  June  loading  for  the  first  week 
of  the  month  held  up  well  with  those  figures.  The 
first  week  of  this  month  showed  a  total  loading  on 
export  of  53,157  tons  cargo  and  7,979  tons  bunker. 

Gain  in  Exports. 

It  was  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  11  ships  loaded 
the  first  week  of  the  month  two  cleared  for  England 
and  four  for  Ireland.  The  figures  as  given  out  by  the 
Custom  House  of  monthly  cargo  loading  for  1921 
up  to  June  1  are  interesting  for  comparison.  This 
loading  was  as  follows:  January,  154,676;  February, 
84,249;  March,  87,879;  April,  98,442;  and  May, 
214,462. 

June  has  so  far  brought  no  change  to  the  retail 
hard  coal  trading  in  Baltimore  other  than  the  re¬ 
cently  announced  advances  at  wholesale  for  both  com¬ 
pany  and  independent  product.  The  public  is  not 
placing  orders  to  any  great  extent  and  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  both  from  the  mines  to  yards  here  and  from 
yards  to  cellars  of  consumers  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  leading  the  retail  merchants  of  Baltimore 
to  decide  not  to  raise  their  prices  for  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  district  during  the  month  of  June. 

Other  changes  of  wholesale  price  due  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mine  tax  costs,  and  other  causes,  are  expected 
about  July  1,  and  the  local  trade  apparently  felt 
that  it  was  better  to  await  the  mid-summer  shake- 
down  and  then  fix  a  retail  price  that  would  be  fair 
to  all  concerned.  Meanwhile  the  probes  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  stir  up  by  a  Maryland  Congressman  in 
this  city  are  causing,  from  time  to  time,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  fallacious  articles  in  the  daily  press  concerning 
the  supposed  profit  of  retail  coal  merchants. 

Those  in  the  trade  here  have  always  said  that  they 
would  welcome  any  genuine  and  fair-minded  inquiry 
into  their  business  operations  and  the  net  margin  of 
profit  from  their  business  for  comparison  with  legiti¬ 
mate  profits  of  other  business  lines.  They  have  felt 
that  the  coal  trade  has  in  fact  in  retail  lines  in  this 
city  travelled  along  on  a  net  profit  far  below  that 
of  the  average  business  requiring  the  same  amount 
of  attention  and  investment. 


New  Jersey  Investigation  Under  Way. 

The  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
which  was  appointed  several  weeks  ago  to  investi¬ 
gate  coal  prices  in  that  state  held  its  first  hearing  in 
the  State  House  at  Trenton,  last  Thursday. 

The  committee  consists  of  Senators  Mackay,  of 
Bergen ;  Wallworth,  of  Camden,  and  Brown,  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex ;  and  Assemblymen  Rowland,  of  Lamden, 
Guthrie,  of  Mercer,  and  Nelson,  of  Hudson. 
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SLOW  AT  COLUMBUS 


Lack  of  Boats  Holds  Back  Lake  Trade — 
Prices  of  Slack  Off. 

The  coal  business  in  Columbus  continues  at  almost 
a  standstill.  In  addition  developments  are  arising 
which  are  hindering  to  some  extent  what  business  is 
being  done.  Mention  was  made  last  week  of  the  coal 
that  is  being  held  up  en  route  to  lake  ports  or  to 
domestic  dealers  because  of  the  shortage  of  lake  boats 
to  move  the  coal  as  it  reaches  the  docks.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  growing  somewhat  worse  as  the  number 
of  boats  decreases  and  reports  come  this  week  of 
mines  being  forced  to  close  down  because  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  cars. 

The  Great  Lakes  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  was  forced  to  shut  down  all  of 
its  mines  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field  this  week  on  this 
account.  These  mines  have  a  daily  production  of 
6,000  tons.  So  far  no  reports  of  this  inconvenience 
have  been  received  from  the  Hocking  Valley  field, 
but  there  is  no  telling  what  day  the  condition  will 
exist. 

Increasing  gossip  about  the  possibility  of  reduc¬ 
tions  in  freight  rates  has  had  a  tendency,  coal  men 
say,  to  influence  the  buying  public  to  delay  further 
their  winter  buying.  Taking  cognizance  of  this  un¬ 
certainty  and  realizing  that  the  situation  demands 
something  definite  on  the  subject  of  freight  rates,  B. 
F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 
Coal  Association,  this  week  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Edgar  Clarke,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission : 

Mr.  Nigh’s  Letter. 

“Through  the  newspapers  and  other  sources  there 
has  been  a  considerable  agitation  in  regard  to  the 
possible  reductions  in  the  immediate  future  in  freight 
rates  on  coal.  This  agitation  to  a  great  extent  is 
causing  the  public  to  hold  off  purchasing  coal  at  the 
present  time.  Likewise  the  retail  coal  merchants  are 
skeptical  as  to  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  lay  in  their 
usual  stocks  of  coal  to  be  sold  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  later  on. 

“Therefore  if  consistent,  I  would  like  for  you  to 
advise  whether  any  formal  action  is  now  pending 
before  the  commission  with  respect  to  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  coal.  If  so  when  in  your  opinion 
will  final  action  be  reached  in  the  matter?  Any  in¬ 
formation  that  you  might  feel  free  to  offer  would  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  members  and  officers  of 
this  association.” 

Coal  men  generally  feel  that  a  definite  answer  to 
this  inquiry  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reviving  the 
coal  trade  to  the  benefit  of  operator,  dealer  and  pub¬ 
lic. 

Prices  of  slack  are  off  a  little  this  week  from  last 
week’s  figures,  falling  in  some  instances  below  the 
dollar  mark.  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  fair  market  quotation  for  the  bulk  of  the  slack  is 
moving  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Hocking  mine  run  is 
$2  to  $2.25  and  lump  at  $3  to  $3.25.  West  Virginia 
lump  is  $3.50  to  $4;  mine  run  $2.25  and  screenings, 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  Pocahontas  lump  is  5  to  $5.50  and 
mine  run  $3.50. 

Ordinarily  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  whole¬ 
salers  should  be  receiving  orders  from  threshers,  but 
so  far  they  have  done  little  business  of  this  sort.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  large  stocks  now  in  the  hands  i 
of  retailers. 


Boston  Consolidation. 

The  Long  &  Ayer  Company,  Inc.,  of  79  Milk  street, 
Boston,  have  just  reorganized  and  include  in  the 
new  corporation  the  original  Long  &  Ayer  Co.,  the 
Consolidated  North  American  Fuel  &  Transportation 
Co.,  of  140  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and  the  Rock¬ 
dale  Coal  Company,  of  Carbondale,  Pa. 

The  new  consolidation  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000. 

They  have  acquired  a  wharf  location  on  Boston 
tidewater  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  coal  and 
will  engage  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  distri¬ 
bution. 
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DULL  AT  CINCINNATI 


Practically  No  Change  in  Trade  Conditions — - 
Lake  Movement  Helps  Out. 

Conditions  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  improved  during  the  last 
week.  If  they  are  not  worse  it  is  because  they  are 
already  at  the  bottom  and  there  is  no  worse.  But 
for  the  new  lake  movement,  which  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  stronger  in  spite  of  hampering  conditions, 
and  shipments  from  the  West  Virginia  fields  to  tide¬ 
water  on  export  orders,  the  week’s  business  would 
have  been  very  meager  indeed,  as  demands  from  all 
other  sources  were  at  an  exceedingly  low  minimum. 
There  was  scarcely  any  open  market  business  on 
steam,  by-product,  or  even  domestic  coals.  Slack  was 
in  open  disgrace,  selling  in  exceptional  instances  be¬ 
low  the  dollar  mark,  with  maximum  quotations  at 
bituminous  mines  of  $1.50. 

While  there  was  a  free  movement  of  smokeless 
coals  to  the  seaboard  on  foreign  orders,  there  was  a 
noticeable  diminution  of  their  eagerness  and  this  fact 
was  reflected  in  the  lower  price.  Mine  run,  which 
had  brought  from  $3.35  to  $3.50  the  week  before, 
drew  from  $3.15  to  $3.35.  There  were  some  sales  as 
low  as  $3.05.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  tide¬ 
water  coal  from  the  Logan  and  Kanawha  high  vo¬ 
latile  districts.  This  went  at  about  $2.25  for  mine 
run,  practically  all  of  it  being  in  that  form.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  the  special  foreign  demand  will  soon  be 
off,  the  present  lower  call  presaging  an  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  British  mining  controversy. 

Lake  conditions  seem  slightly  better,  though  they 
are  by  no  means  what  is  desirable.  The  C.  &  O. 
embargo  was  lifted  about  the  middle  of  last  week  and 
the  anticipation  of  a  similar  order  on  L.  &  N.  ship¬ 
ments  was  not  realized,  but  a  seriously  congested  con¬ 
dition  followed  orders  for  lake  shipments  which  were 
rather  too  broadly  indefinite  in  vie\fr  of  the  restricted 
boat  movements.  Lake  buying  was  at  low  prices.  A 
good  deal  of  coal  moved  from  Logan  and  Kanawha 
was  from  the  mines  of  big  companies  that  own  their 
own  boats  and  docks  and  therefore  are  not  dependent 
on  general  water  transportation  conditions  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  movement  of  their  production.  Ore  and  grain 
are  not  coming  down.  One  big  company  which  owns 
60  large  vessels  thus  far  is  operating  only  10  of  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  to  exceed  15,000,000  tons 
further  for  the  season  will  be  required. 

Cars  Are  Getting  Scarce. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  C.  &  O.  is  using 
practically  all  its  surplus  open  top  cars  in  present 
movements  and  already  is  seeking  to  borrow  from 
roads  less  in  need.  The  same  thing  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  true  of  the  L.  &  N.  for  nearly  a  month 
past,  while  the  N.  &  W.  has  also  felt  the  tightening 
demand  for  rolling-stock.  If  this  condition  is  ap¬ 
parent  under  the  present  light  demand,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen  when  coal  really 
begins  to  go.  Railway  officials  see  it  coming,  and  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  obviate  the  approaching  trouble. 

About  the  only  kind  of  domestic  demand  that  is 
apparent  is  that  for  smokeless  lump  and  this  is  prac¬ 
tically  off  the  market  because  there  is  a  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  dispose  of  slack.  The  price  quoted  in 
spite  of  his  fact  is  down  to  $5.50  and  $5.75,  25  cents 
below  that  of  a  week  ago,  which  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Retail  coal  dealers  are  saying  that  many  cus¬ 
tomers  have  carried  over  large  cellar  stocks  from  last 
year  and  that  buying  is  slower  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years,  in  consequence  of  which  fact  they  are 
apparently  over-stocked  and  most  of  them  will  not 
need  deliveries  from  the  mines  before  December. 

Mining  operations  in  the  smokeless  fields  of  West 
Virginia  were  about  70' per  cent  last  *veek,  a  very 
considerable  percentage  of  the  production  going  east. 
In  the  Logan  and  Kanawha  districts  of  that  State 
bituminous  operations  were  increased  to  take  care  of 
lake  demands.  It  was  about  50  per  cent.  Lake  ship¬ 
ments  have  also  increased  operations  in  the  Hazard 
and  Harlan  districts. 

Prices  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coals  are  at  the 
lowest  point  touched  for  the  season,  with  slack  from 
90  cents  to  $1.50,  mine  run  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and 
lump  from  $2.75  to  $3.25. 
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QUIET  AT  BOSTON 

Price  Inquiries  but  Few  Orders — Adminis¬ 
trator  Advises  Early  Buying. 

Lack  of  demand  by  consumers  continues  to  cause  j 
the  only  material  loss  of  working  time  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bituminous  coal.  During  the  past  week 
there  have  been  many  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the 
industrial  consumers  as  to  prices  and  shipments  but 
very  few  of  these  have  materialized  into  orders  for 
any  sizable  tonnage. 

The  numerous  rumors  afloat  as  to  a  depressed 
market  tend  to  deter  most  of  the  large  purchasers  j 
from  placing  orders  either  for  spot  shipments  or  on  j 
contract,  but  the  source  or  foundation  of  these  rumors 
is  difficult  to  place. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers  average 
much  higher  than  those  held  in  1919,  a  year  when 
the  stocks  left  over  from  the  war  period  were  large, 
but  the  stocks  held  by  the  large  consumers,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  public  utilities  companies, 
are  less  and  being  constantly  depleted. 

Some  of  the  bituminous  shippers  seem  inclined  to 
try  to  stimulate  buying  by  shading  prices  and  quota¬ 
tions  are  reported  on  Pool  9  coal  at  $2.75  and  $3.10 
for  spot  and  one  on  contract  at  $3.80  is  noted;  Pool 
10  is  quoted  at  $2.25-$2.60. 

Retail  dealers  are  complaining  of  a  dull  business 
in  the  anthracite  trade  and  though  some  report  the 
tonnage  carried  out  up  to  June  1st  about  equals  to 
that  of  former  years  others  are  below  their  usual 
output  at  this  season. 

Demand  for  Pea  Small. 

Some  of  the  shippers  are  refusing  shipments  of  the 
domestic  sizes  unless  an  order  for  pea  is  included  and 
quotations  on  pea  have  been  made  as  low  as  $5.50. 
Some  rice  coal  has  been  offered  at  50  cents  per  ton. 

Fuel  Administrator  Huffman  of  Massachusetts  has 
recently  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  trade,  which 
has  received  considerable  publicity  in  the  newspapers, 
in  which,  after  stating  the  mine  prices,  he  says  he 
considers  any  material  reduction  in  the  retail  market 
a  very  remote  possibility  and  advises  the  householder 
to  secure  at  least  a  portion  of  his  fuel  supply  early 
in  the  summer. 

Coal  organizations  and  individual  dealers  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  advance  which 
must  follow  the  placing  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
taxes  on  the  anthracite  coal  production  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  danger  of  congestion  of  transportation  later  in 
the  season  but  many  consumers  fail  to  consider  the 
warnings  sufficiently  seriously  to  induce  them  to  put 
in  their  supply. 

One  Boston  shipper  is  quoting  nut  coal,  up  to 
50,000  tons,  at  $8.65  for  delivery  to  April  1st,  1922, 
and  on  egg  and  stove  sizes  $8.85.  In  the  latter  case 
a  certain  proportion  of  nut  must  be  included  in  the 
egg  and  stove  shipments. 

Independent  prices  on  prompt  shipment  of  egg  and 
stove  are  $8.50-$8.75  but  many  will  not  accept  orders 
for  these  sizes  unless  pea  is  included. 


Brydon-Crane  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  Brydon-Crane  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  just  made 
its  bow  to  the  Philadelphia  trade,  having  opened 
offices  in  the  Liberty  Building.  It  was  organized 
by  Howard  P.  Brydon  and  A.  B.  Crane  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marketing  the  output  of  Mr.  Brydon’s  mines 
in  the  Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac  and  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  besides  carrying  on  a  general  wholesale  bus¬ 
iness. 

Mr.  Brydon,  whose  mining  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  name  of  H.  P.  Brydon  &  Bro.,  Inc., 
and  other  corporate  names,  is  a  well-known  coal  op¬ 
erator  of  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  He  is  a  brother  of 
J.  C.  Brydon,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Crane  is  well  known  to  the  trade  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  East  generally  through  his  previous 
connection  as  manager  of  the  bituminous  department 
of  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Crane  will  be  president  of  the  Brydon-Crane 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  is  now  in  process  of  incor¬ 
poration,  and  Mr.  Brydon  will  be  secretary-treasurer. 
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BUFFALO  SEES  NO  CHANGE 


Depression  in  Manufacturing  Lines  Keeps 
Bituminous  Demand  at  Minimum. 

The  misinformed  “special  writer”  and  the  sen¬ 
sational  newspaper  are  always  mixing  up  the 
coal  trade.  With  so  much  wrong  information 
abroad  already,  all  going  to  keep  the  anthracite 
consumer  from  buying  coal  now,  there  comes  up 
another  wise  man  to  say  that  the  movement  up 
the  lakes  is  too  light  and  should  be  speeded  up 
right  away.  And  that  is  all  he  knows  about  it. 
The  loadings  at  Buffalo  of  hard  coal  this  season 
are  very  good,  being  to  June  1,  835,685  tons,  as 
compared  with  461,121  tons  to  the  same  date  last 
season.  If  the  writer  had  made  the  proper  effort 
to  obtain  these  figures  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  enter  his  complaint. 

They  are  saying  now  that  Buffalo  is  pretty 
nearly  in  the  lead  as  to  unemployed  men,  and 
that  appears  to  be  true  so  far  as  to  not  getting 
back  to  work  is  concerned.  High  wages  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  shut  off  building,  and 
such  trades  as  iron  and  steel,  which  in  ordinary 
times  give  work  to  many  men,  are  down  to  a 
low  ebb.  The  steel  slackness  cuts  down  the  soft 
coal  and  coke  movement  badly  and  the  general 
depression  does  the  rest.  Nobody  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade  will  say  it  is  improving.  People  are 
making  speeches  claiming  that  the  upturn  is  here, 
but  they  do  not  speak  properly  of  the  bituminous 
trade  so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned.  Ship¬ 
pers  will  not  second  the  view  in  any  sense. 

The  state  of  the  manufacturing  trade  is  pecu¬ 
liar.  The  report  is  right  along  that  coal  con¬ 
sumption  is  still  running  down,  but  the  mill  dis¬ 
trict  part  of  the  city  is.  as  smoky  as  ever.  From 
a  single  coal  man’s  office  window  the  other  day 
more  than  thirty  smoking  stacks  and  steam  jets 
could  be  seen.  Maybe  these  concerns  are  running 
on  very  short  time  and  their  output  is  small,  by 
way  of  being  in  readiness  for  activity  when  it 
returns.  It  is  no  secret  that  all  factories  are 
doing  a  rather  hand-to-mouth  business  and  that 
they  will  not  increase  operations  till  trade  is 
better. 

Situation  Demands  Caution. 

All  this  shows  that  the  bituminous  coal  pro- 
I  ducer  and  shipper  must  proceed  with  much 
I  caution  for  the  present.  Reports  agree  that  the 
demand  for  coal  does  not  increase  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  sight  that  promises  to  improve  it 
right  away.  It  will  be  Fall  at  least  before  there 
is  much  if  any  change  for  the  better,  and  there 
is  no  present  promise  of  improvement  then.  Coal 
is  coming  from  the  mines  at  a  very  slow  rate  and 
some  of  it  is  not  sold  when  it  is  shipped. 

There  i’s  no  way  of  discovering  what  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  manufactured  goods  is,  but  it  would 
seem  that  it  must  be  greater  than  the  production. 
If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  prospect  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  long  time  yet.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  stimulating  consumption 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  it  is 
;  probable  that  the  consumer  will  wait  for  it  to 
I  happen. 

Bituminous  prices  continue  weak,  about  as  for- 
i  merly:  $3.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.85 
for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.40  for 
Allegheny  Valley  mine-run,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for 
slack,  plus  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51 
to  other  coals  for  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  drags  a  little  because  the 
consumer  still  finds  new  evidence  of  price  decline 
'  and  so  holds  off.  Practically  everybody  in  the 
trade  says  it  will  not  happen,  but  no  attention  is 
paid  to  it,  for  that  sort  of  advice  is  as  usual  called 
a  mere  effort  to  get  people  to  buy.  The  same 
conditions  prevail  in  Canada.  Independent  mines 
are  getting  about  $1  premium,  yet  the  idle  ones 
are  not  starting  up. 

I  The  lake  trade  goes  on  about  as  usual,  loadings 
for  the  week  being  81,800  tons,  of  which  28,400 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  27,900  tons 
for  Milwaukee,  22,700  tons  for  Chicago,  and  2,800 
|  tons  for  Marquette. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Lake  Superior  Docks  Receiving  Fair  Tonnage 

— Buyers  Still  Indifferent. 

Fair  tonnage  has  been  coming  to  the  docks  on 
Lake  Superior  for  some  time,  which  gives  hope  that 
the  Northwest  will  be  well  supplied — reasonably  so 
at  least,  if  there  shall  be  a  transportation  tie-up  on 
July  1  as  a  result  of  the  new  wage  scales.  The 
Northwest  may  be  thankful  for  the  threatened  trou¬ 
ble,  since  it  seems  to  have  resulted  in  getting  dock 
coal  sent  here  which  might  otherwise  not  have  moved 
at  this  time.  For  the  deadlock  has  endured  right 
along,  with  no  one  especially  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  a  stock  of  coal  unless  there 
was  a  ready  market  in  sight — something  that  was  not 
in  sight  here. 

But  with  the  threatened  tie-up  came  more  interest 
in  moving  coal  ahead  of  the  trouble.  As  a  result 
there  has  been  a  very  fair  tonnage  moving.  It  has 
not  been  found  to  have  induced  buying  in  the  North¬ 
west  either  by  retail  dealers  or  by  consumers.  There 
is  a  cessation  of  buying  which  has  nearly  created  a 
standstill  market.  How  long  it  may  last  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Another  month  is  quite  possible,  for  the  re¬ 
vised  freight  rates  are  effective  July  6th,  and  many 
will  wait  for  them.  There  is  likely  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  these  rates,  for  some  get  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease,  but  no  one  seems  at  all  ready  to 
take  hold  yet. 

The  announcement  from  Washington  that  it  is 
proposed  to  urge  summer  rates  for  coal  movement, 
while  welcome,  is  late.  It  should  have  been  taken  up 
two  months  or  more  ago,  so  that  the  preliminaries 
might  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  real  action. 

Support  from  Railroad  Officials. 

The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  the  matter  will 
receive  more  support  from  the  railroad  officials  than 
would  have  been  the  case  a  short  time  ago.  Aside 
from  a  few  of  the  old  guard  who  still  adhere  to  the 
idea  that  freight  rates  cannot  be  too  high,  it  is 
recognized  that  even  essentials  can  be  cut  down  by 
excessive  rates.  There  is  one  railroad  official  in 
this  section,  who,  if  correctly  quoted,  seems  to  think 
that  the  depression  of  business  is  not  caused  by  ex¬ 
cessive  rates  but  by  some  vague  intangible  super¬ 
astral  cause.  The  interview  suggests  that  conditions 
are  not  due  to  freight  rates  at  all,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  are.  But  most  railroad 
men  are  ready  to  admit  that  they  have  some  public 
duty  to  perform  in  the  way  of  contributing  toward 
getting  business  going,  by  making  better  rates. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this  attitude  of  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  is  that  it  feeds  the  trend  for  a  return  to 
Government  control  of  railroads.  Private  owner¬ 
ship  may  delude  itself  into  thinking  that  it  can  as¬ 
sume  the  privileges  of  government  control  and  retain 
the  rights  of  private  control,  but  it  is  a  delusion 
which  is  not  flattering  to  the  intellects  of  those  so 
believing.  This  matter  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  coal  situation  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  latter.  Both 
railroad  transportation  and  coal  production  by  pri¬ 
vate  management  are  on  a  probation  of  uncertain 
tenure.  The  management  of  each  should  have  a 
prominent  place  upon  the  mourner’s  bench,  register¬ 
ing  humility  and  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  More 
than  one  large  shipper  of  this  district  has  stated 
privately  that  a  return  to  Government  control  cannot 
be  averted  even  now,  and  once  it  does  return,  it  will 
be  permanent.  Others  believe  that  better  work  right 
along  may  prevent  that  unfortunate  move. 

The  New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  to  hold  an  outing  and  dinner  on  Monday, 
June  13.  In  addition  to  the  dinner  and  a  general 
good  time  there  will  be  golf  and  tennis  matches  for 
the  athletic  members.  _  _ 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHICAGO  MARKET  QUIET 


Consumers  Continue  to  Hold  Back — Storage 
Stocks  Getting  Low. 

With  the  exception  of  a  spotty  demand  from  buy¬ 
ers  anxious  to  get  orders  on  May  prices  during  the 
past  week  or  two,  the  Chicago  coal  market  continued 
in  a  very  dull  position.  The  clouds  of  an  industrial 
storm  which  has  just  swept  the  country,  have  not 
passed  away,  although  it  is  the  lull  after  the  storm 
which  is  keeping  the  coal  buyers  inactive,  rather 
than  the  storm  itself.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  bottom  has  been  reached  in  prices  for  most  com¬ 
modities  and  that  the  let-up  of  order  placing  has 
also  reached  the  low  point.  Immediate  recovery  is 
not  expected,  and  the  trade  is  “dragging  along  bot¬ 
tom,”  with  the  upward  pull  not  far  away. 

Storage  supplies  are  being  used  by  consumers,  and 
although  they  admit  that  these  supplies  are  reach¬ 
ing  a  dangerously  low  point  they  show  no  tendency 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sacrifice  prices  being  offered 
by  the  coal  men.  Effort  is  being  made  in  and  near 
Chicago  to  interest  buyers  in  the  present  prices, 
favorable  position  of  the  railroads  to  deliver  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  excellent  service  now  available,  but  all  such 
inducements  are  without  effect,  for  the  buyers  of 
steam  coal  hardly  know  what  their  own  requirements 
will  be  under  existing  conditions. 

Retailers  Complaining. 

Complaints  from  retailers  are  daily  growing  more 
numerous.  Wholesalers  in  Chicago  claim  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  unable  to  make  new  purchases  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  received  the  necessary  inquiries 
from  domestic  consumers.  The  large  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  the  Middle-West  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  public  to  put  off  purchasing  coal,  this 
applying  even  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  laying 
in  supplies  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Possibility  of  a  railroad  strike  if  wages  are  dras¬ 
tically  cut,  is  one  uncertainty  which  is  prompting  some 
buyers  to  act  at  this  time,  although  it  is  admitted 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  strike  is  indeed  very  remote. 
Freight  rates  are  in  line  for  a  reduction,  that  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  but  the  date  for  this  re¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  be  set  for  next  year. 

The  screenings  market  has  displayed  but  little 
strength  of  late,  some  predicting  even  lower  prices 
in  the  near  future.  The  price  situation  in  Chicago 
is  a  very  undecided  one.  Chicago  buyers  are  more 
disinclined  to  contract  than  are  the  out-of-town  buy¬ 
ers.  Reports  show  that  the  out-of-towTn  man  is 
paying  a  better  price  for  his  coal  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Chicago  buyers. 

Illinois  mines  held  the  gain  made  last  week  in 
running  time.  These  mines  are  now  operating  35 
per  cent,  which  compared  with  32  per  cent  two  weeks 
ago  and  30  per  cent  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
April. 

Anthracite  in  Fair  Demand. 

Anthracite  continues  in  fair  demand,  with  buyers 
taking  the  June  1st  advance  in  a  matter-of-fact  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  trade  that  an  increase 
in  price  generally  brings  an  increase  in  buying  orders, 
while  a  decline  in  price  merely  induces  the  buyers 
to  wait  a  while  longer  in  hopes  of  further  declines. 
The  arrival  of  anthracite  coal  in  Chicago  by  lake 
during  the  past  week  was  on  a  larger  scale  than 
for  the  previous  two  weeks,  and  the  increased  lake 
movement  is  expected  to  be  maintained  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July. 

In  addition  to  the  uneventful  market  conditions 
surrounding  the  Chicago  trade,  matters  of  legisla¬ 
tion  now  pending  in  Washington  with  reference  to 
regulation,  control,  tax,  etc.,  are  tending  to  cause  a 
feeling  of  restlessness,  although  the  members  of  the 
trade  here  believe  there  is  little  chance  for  the  sales 
tax  bill,  Senator  Felinghuysen’s  or  Senator  Calder’s 
bills  to  pass. 

Despite  the  discouraging  features  of  the  present 
conditions,  the  Chicago  coal  men  are  optimistic  with 
respect  to  the  future.  They  realize  that  disturbed 
financial  conditions  must  right  themselves  in  time  and 
that  time  alone  will  bring  about  the  change. 
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COAL  BILLS  ATTACKED 

Dealers  in  Three  States  Protest  to  Freling- 
huysen  Against  Proposed  Laws. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  9. — Vigorous  protest  against 
two  measures  pending  in  Congress  and  having  to  do 
with  the  coal  industry  is  made  in  a  letter  sent  to 
Senator  Joseph  Freylinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  by 
the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  through 
its  secretary,  B.  F.  Nigh  of  Columbus.  The  bills 
objected  to  are  Senate  Bill  1806,  providing  for 
seasonal  freight  rates  on  coal,  and  Senate  Bill  1807, 
directing  the  Department  o'f  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  a  careful  study  of  all 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  coal  industry  in  order 
“that  the  government  may  assist  in  stabilizing  the 
coal  industry  in  working  out  the  problems  which 
now  exist  in  the  mining,  distribution  and  sale  of 
coal.’’ 

The  association’s  letter  practically  says  that  the 
latter  measure  is  simply  another  proposal  involving 
governmental  meddling  in  business,  against  which 
the  Harding  administration  has  declared  itself. 
The  seasonal  freight  rate  proposal  is  pointed  to  as 
being  full  of  weak  points.  The  association  submits 
a  counter-proposal  which  it  declares  will  accomplish 
all  that  seasonal  freight  rates  will  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  free  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  scheme. 

“We  are  firmly  convinced  that  any  such  legislation 
at  this  time  would  only  retard  progress  and  hinder 
production,”  is  the  comment  of  the  association  upon 
the  bill  to  “stabilize”  the  coal  industry.  “It  would 
be  the  opening  wedge  to  further  government  control 
of  the  coal  industry,  for  the  bill  is  decidedly 
regulatory  and  inquisitorial.  It  is  a  measure  singling 
out  coal  and  does  not  apply  to  other  basic  industries. 

“The  retail  coal  merchants  of  the  country, 
generally  speaking,  are  making  earnest  efforts  to 
reduce  their  cost  of  handling  coal.  Therefore,  any 
legislation  which  would  require  retailers  to  make 
reports  and  other  details  of  business  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  cost  on  account  of  the 
additional  bookkeeping  required.” 

Alleged  Injustice  of  Seasonal  Rates. 

The  proposal  to  establish  seasonal  freight  rates 
gives  rise  to  the  fear  that  the  burden  of  higher  coal 
prices  and  higher  freight  rates  in  the  fall  and  winter 
would  be  shifted  almost  entirely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  domestic  consumer  and  the  small  retailer 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  coal  in  large  quantities, 
or  who  have  not  the  facilities  for  storing  it. 

Concerning  this  bill,  the  association  writes  as 
follows : 

“As  we  see  it,  this  •  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
giving  to  the  larger  consumer  of  coal  an  advantage 
over  the  smaller  consumers  who  are  compelled  to 
buy  their  requirements  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  and  would  not  be  of  any  material  advantage 
to  the  retail  coal  merchant  or  to  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  because  the  retail  merchant  could  not  afford 
to  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  coal  in  the  summer 
months,  not  knowing  just  what  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  might  be  the  following  winter. 

“If  the  government,  through  the  press,  govern¬ 
ment  and  state  agencies  and  other  bodies  of  like 
character  would  present  to  the  public  the  unsettled 
conditions  pertaining  to  production,  transportation 
and  distribution  of  coal,  and  would  urge  and  insist 
upon  large  consumers  of  coal  such  as  railroads, 
government  and  state  institutions,  municipalities, 
schools,  court  houses  and  public  buildings  of  every 
character,  to  lay  in  a  90-days’  supply  of  fuel  be¬ 
tween  April  1  and  August  1,  it  is  our  opinion  it 
would  eliminate  to  a  great  extent  many  of  the 
troubles  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  past, 
and  would  have  the  same  effect  as  seasonal  freight 
rates.” 

The  letter  advises  that  the  protest  is  made  in  the 
name  of  an  association  of  shippers  and  receivers  of 
coal  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  numbering 
1,400  members. 


Retail  prices  of  anthracite  were  advanced  20  cents  a 
ton  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  1st.  The  local 
dealers  did  not  change  their  prices  on  May  1st,  al¬ 
though  the  wholesale  price  went  up  at  that  time. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

The  office  of  the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  formerly 
in  the  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now 
located  at  room  1607  Oliver  Building. 

George  A.  Orloff  and  Henry  L.  Wahrhaftig  have 
purchased  the  retail  coal  business  of  Taylor  &  Son 
at  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  and  will  take  possession  the 
first  of  November. 

Officials  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  have  decided  to  hold  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Richfield  Springs  on  September  8,  9  and  10. 
This  was  where  the  convention  was  held  last  year. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  is  quoted  in  a  recent 
interview  in  the  Evening  World  as  advising  domestic 
consumers  in  the  East  to  refuse  to  stand  for  high 
prices  for  anthracite  coal  and  to  use  bituminous  in¬ 
stead. 

At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  there  was  a  raise  of  10  cents  a 
ton  in  the  retail  prices  of  anthracite  on  the  1st  of 
the  month.  The  new  prices  are  $12.35  for  stove  and 
chestnut,  $12.05  for  egg  and  broken,  and  $10.30  for 
pea  coal. 

The  usual  ten  cent  advance  in  the  retail  price  of 
anthracite  was  put  into  effect  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  1st.  The  dealers  there  are  now  obtaining  $12.85 
for  chestnut  and  stove  coals,  subject  to  a  25-cent 
discount  for  cash. 

“X7alue  of  mixtures  of  coke  breeze  and  bituminous 
coal  as  fuel  for  a  hand-fired  boiler”  is  the  title  of 
a  report  which  has  just  been  prepared  by  two  fuel 
engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Those 
interested  can  obtain  copies  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  at  Washington. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  just  issued  a  list 
of  by-product  coke  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  It  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
operating  companies,  the  location  of  their  works  and 
the  number  and  kind  of  ovens,  the  material  being 
revised  to  May  1st,  1921. 

Mayor  Connell,  of  Scranton,  has  ordered  the  John 
Gibbons  Coal  Co.  to  discontinue  operations  in  its 
drift  workings  under  a  certain  section  of  the  city. 
The  reason  advanced  is  that  the  tunnel  is  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  lives  and  property  of  some  citi¬ 
zens  in  that  part  of  the  city  are  endangered. 

W.  A.  Marsh,  general  manager  of  sales,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  died  last  Saturday  after  an  illness  of  only 
five  days  of  pleurisy.  Although  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Marsh  had  been  with  the  company  since  the  date  of 
its  organization,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more 
had  been  prominently  identified  with  the  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

Bituminous  coal  shipments  over  the  Virginian 
Railway  during  April  amounted  to  510,012  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  595,360  tons  in  same  month  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  85,348  tons,  or  14.3  per  cent.  For  the 
four  months  this  year,  tonnage  carried  amounted  to 
1,867,580  tons,  against  2,296,054  tons  last  year,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  428,474  tons,  or  18.6  per  cent. 

The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
understood  to  have  purchased  a  considerable  acreage 
of  coal  land  near  Elm  Grove,  in  Marshall  County, 
W.  Va.  The  tract  is  said  to  consist  of  about  15,000 
acres,  containing  the  Pittsburgh  No.  8  seam.  The 
company  has  operations  across  the  river  in  Ohio. 
No  plans  have  yet  been  announced  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tract. 

The  Coal,  Coke  &  Iron  Ore  Committee  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Freight  Association  Territory  will  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  on  June  16th, 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  cancellation  of  freight 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  on  the  Kanawha 
&  Michigan  Railroad  in  West  Virginia  to  stations 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  Newark, 
Ohio,  to  Sandusky,  inclusive,  leaving  no  through 
rates  in  effect. 

A.  H.  Powell  has  sold  his  controlling  interest  in 
the  Mill  River  Coal  Co.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to 
B.  F.  English,  a  local  real  estate  man  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  acting  for  a  client  whose  identity  has 
not  been  revealed.  The  company  does  both  a  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  business,  its  facilities  including  a 
trestle  from  which  coal  can  be  unloaded  from  barges 
and  placed  directly  on  cars  for  trans-shipment  to 
inland  points,  as  well  as  a  retail  plant  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  some  15,000  tons. 


OWEN  GOING  ABROAD 

Sails  Next  Wednesday  to  Study  and  Report 
on  Leading  European  Markets. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  and  head  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  to  spend  several  months  in  Europe 
studying  coal  conditions  there  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  exporter  and  his  own  concern.  He  will 
leave  New  York  on  June  15  on  the  Mauretania  and 
while  abroad  will  visit  England,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark.  He 
expects  to  return  some  time  in  August. 

Sees  Lasting  Effect  of  British  Strike. 

Mr.  Owen  will  give  particular  attention  to  the 
European  system  of  marketing  coal,  and  production 
methods,  and  will  visit  the  Imperial  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion  representatives  in  seven  countries.  He  will  also 
confer  with  United  States  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  furtherance  of  the  bituminous  export 
trade,  and  his  observations  while  abroad  will  be 
cablod  to  New  York  and  given  publicity. 

Mr.  Owen  believes  that  Europe  will  buy  much 
of  her  coal  in  the  United  States  in  the  future.  The 
strike  in  England  has  created  the  necessity,  in  his 
opinion,  for  European  bituminous  users  to  turn  to 
America  for  reasonably  priced  coal. 

“The  consumption  in  Europe,  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  far  below  normal  at  the  present  time,” 
he  says,  “but  conditions  are  expected  to  be  back 
on  a  better  basis  within  sixty  days,  or  when  the 
German  reparations  have  been  fully  decided. 
Europe  will  then  be  in  the  market  for  bituminous 
coal  and  she  will  not  be  able  to  secure  enough  fuel 
abroad. 

“The  English  strike  has  accentuated  the  situation. 
It  will  be  a  considerable  time  after  the  culmination 
of  the  strike  before  England  will  have  replenished 
her  depleted  supplies  and  be  in  a  position  to  sell 
coal  to  her  neighbors. 

“There  also  enters  into  the  consideration  the  fact 
that  it  will  cost  England  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
rehabilitate  her  mines  which  have  been  badly 
damaged  by  flooding  and  by  inactivity.  This  money 
must  be  added  to  the  consumers’  coal  bill,  with  the 
result  that  America  will  be  able  to  undersell  the 
U.  K.  producers. 

“During  the  last  year’s  scarcity,  when  European 
buyers  bought  American  coal  at  any  price,  some  ex¬ 
porters  were  short-sighted  enough  to  send  inferior 
coal  abroad  There  must  be  no  repetition  of  this 
practice  if  America  wishes  to  secure  and  hold  the 
foreign  trade. 

“America  has  won  the  South  American  market 
through  square  dealing.  She  can  gain  the  European 
market  by  the  same  tactics.  Her  task  is  now  to  re¬ 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  European  buyer,  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  abroad  mhst  turn  to 
our  market  for  her  product. 

“Buying  by  foreign  users  will  have  little  effect  on 
local  prices  of  bituminous,  in  my  opinion,  but  buyers 
can  play  the  game  safe  by  contracting  now,  at  low 
prices,  for  their  future  requirements.” 


“Soo”  Canal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  Northwest,  via 
the  “Soo”  Canal,  during  May  amounted  to  214,776 
tons,  compared  with  202,000  tons  in  corresponding 
month  last  year,  an  increase  of  12,776  tons,  or  6.3 
per  cent.  For  the  season  to  the  end  of  May,  ton¬ 
nage  via  this  route  amounted  to  324,495  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  212,000  tons  during  same  period  of  1920, 
an  increase  of  112,495  tons,  or  53.1  per  cent. 

Bituminous  tonnage  through  the  “Soo”  during 
May  amounted  to  2,303,369  tons,  against  531,375  tons 
in  May  last  year,  an  increase  -of  1,771,994  tons,  or 
334.6  per  cent.  For  the  season  of  1921,  soft  coal 
through  the  canal  amounted  to  2,562,657  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  582,206  tons  in  same  period  last  year,  an 
increase  of  1,980,451  tons,  or  343.7  per  cent. 


Enthusiasm  is  the  propelling  force  necessary  for 
climbing  the  ladder  of  success. 
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Anthracite  Wages, 

/ice-President  Williams,  of  D.  &  H.,  Prep 

0  Production  and  Distribution  of 

W.  H.  Williams,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Dela- 
vare  &  Hudson  Co.,  has  prepared  a  booklet  dealing 
vith  anthracite  costs,  prices  and  profits,  in  which  he 
indertakes  to  show  how  erroneous  is  the  impression 
,eld  in  some  quarters  that  excessive  profits  are  being 
ealized  in  the  mining  and  distribution  of  hard  coal. 

He  points  out  that  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
nt  prices  of  domestic  coal  delivered  into  consumers’ 
ins  and  those  prevailing  in  pre-war  days  is  due 
hiefly  to  increased  wages  and  freight  rates.  The 
jovernment,  through  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
he  special  commission  appointed  by  the  president  in 
920,  dictated  the  size  of  the  wage  increases  to  the 
nine  workers,  while  the  higher  freight  rates  were 
nit  into  effect  by  the  Railroad  Administration  or 
,-ith  the  sanction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nission. 

Mr.  Williams  explains  at  some  length  the  vast 
itnount  of  labor  that  is  involved  in  the  mining  and 
(reparation  of  anthracite,  the  amount  of  pumping 
hat  has  to  be  done  and  the  losses  incidental  to  the 
ale  of  steam  sizes  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 

“In  mining  and  preparing  anthracite,  an  exceed- 
ngly  brittle  product,”  he  says,  “there  is,  necessarily,  a 
;reat  deal  of  breakage  resulting  in  many  sizes  which 
ange  from  broken,  or  grate,  the  largest,  down  to 
he  very  small  sizes  used  exclusively  for  steam- 
naking  purposes.  These  smaller  sizes  can  be  sold 
.  >nly  in  sharp  competition  with  bituminous  coal  and, 

!i  herefore,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  average 
i  ;ost  of  production  per  ton  in  anthracite  mining.  Thus, 
he  average  price  realized  per  ton  for  all  sizes  is 
;ery  much  less  than  that  realized  for  the  larger  or 
domestic  sizes. 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Mining  Compared. 

“The  production  and  preparation  of  anthracite  re- 
juires  a  much  more  complicated  and  costly  system 
)f  mining  and  handling  than  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  There  are  thin  beds  of  anthracite 
vhich  must  be  mined  in  order  to  maintain  the  out- 
;  }ut  and  conserve  the  supply  which  Nature  has  pro¬ 
dded,  and  anthracite  requires  an  extensive  process 
A  preparation  to  bring  it  to  marketable  condition  in 
:he  various  sizes.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  85 
)er  cent  of  the  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
;  joes  to  market  in  its  raw  state  without  requiring 
;  my  preparation  or  sizing. 

“In  anthracite,  eight  or  nine  sizes  of  coal  are  pro- 
luced  simultaneously,  the  manufacturing  operations 
teing  carried  on  in  immense  buildings  called  breakers, 
:ontaining  the  necessary  operatives  and  machinery. 
-A  modern  anthracite  breaker  costs  about  $1,500,000 
ind  to  develop  a  new  mining  enterprise  of  1,000,000 
ons  annual  capacity  with  necessary  houses  for  help 
'■equires  an  outlay  of  $8,500,000. 

1  “Anthracite  mines  have  from  eight  to  twelve  beds 
if  coal  lying  from  100  to  1,400  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
i  :ace.  These  beds  vary,  in  the  main,  from  26  inches 
.0  5  feet  in  thickness,  only  three  having  a  greater 
I  hickness  than  five  feet.  Bituminous  coal  mines,  as 
i  rule,  have  only  one  or  two  beds  and  most  of  the 
moduction  is  from  thicker  seams  than  in  anthracite. 

!  interstratified  rock  and  refuse  invariably  are  found 
'  .vith  anthracite  deposits,  all  of  which  must  be  re- 
1  noved  in  the  breakers,  requiring  costly  machinery 
md  much  labor. 

Use  of  Machines  Usually  Impracticable. 

“Bituminous  coal  can  usually  be  mined  by  ma- 
| chines,  the  use  of  which  is,  to  an  equal  or  approxi- 
nate  extent,  impracticable  in  the  anthracite.  Bitu- 
[  ninous  coal  is  also  much  easier  to  mine  so  that  per 
!  ictual  producer  the  output  is  several  times  as  great 
j  is  in  anthracite. 

“When  the  demand  for  coal  is  not  regular  the 
j, shutting  down  of  mines  or  storage  of  coal  becomes 
!  lecessary.  Either  is  expensiye  and  adds  greatly  to 
|  .he  cost. 

\  “Even  if  all  wages,  royalties  and  other  similar 
terns  remained  constant  the  per  ton  cost  of  producing 
I  mthracite  would  increase  for  the  reason  that,  as  the 
|  .vorkings  of  a  mine  become  more  extensive,  the  dis- 
i  tances  over  which  coal  is  hauled  in  the  mines  after 


Prices  and  Profits. 

ares  Data  to  Prove  That  Those  Engaged  in 
lard  Coal  Are  Not  Profiteering. 

being  broken  from  the  face,  increases ;  thus  increas¬ 
ing  transportation  costs,  the  areas  to  be  drained  and 
the  volume  of  water  to  be  pumped,  the  cubical  space 
within  the  mine  to  be  ventilated  and  the  ventilating 
costs. 

“For  every  ton  of  anthracite  lifted  from  the  ground 
and  marketed,  18  tons  of  water  are  hoisted  from  the 
mines,  while  most  bituminous  mines  are  so  located  as 
to  secure  natural  drainage.  Rock  must  be  removed 
and  stored  in  greater  quantities  because  the  thinner 
beds  of  coal  require  its  removal  in  order  to  secure 
sufficient  space  for  the  removal  of  the  coal.  About 
42,000  men  are  employed  in  actual  anthracite  mining, 
i.  e.,  cutting  and  removing  the  coal  from  the  face, 
while  110,00C*  other  employes  are  necessary  to  handle 
and  prepare  the  coal  before  it  starts  to  market.  Rela¬ 
tively  much  less  labor  in  handling  and  treating  after 
actual  mining  is  required  in  the  bituminous  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 

Heavy  Royalty  Payments. 

“A  producer  of  coal  is  engaged  in  changing  the 
form  and  selling  his  capital.  The  coal  that  is  mined 
and  removed  is  capital  and  it  cannot  be  replaced. 
When  it  has  been  extracted,  the  value  of  the  mine 
property,  with  all  its  structures  and  appurtenances, 
has  been  correspondingly  reduced.  In  the  ground  it 
has  a  value,  before  mining,  which  must  be  considered 
and  in  fact  many  of  the  producers  mine  under  leases 
coal  belonging  to  others  for  which  they  pay  as  it  is 
taken  out,  the  payments  being  called  royalties. 

“The  Engineers’  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  estimated  that  the  average  royalty 
on  all  hard  coal  approximates  40c.  per  ton.  One  of 
the  great  lessors,  the  Girard  Estate,  the  mining  from 
the  property  of  which  aggregates  almost  5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  anthracite  mined,  received  an  average 
royalty  in  1920  of  about  86.7c.  per  ton  of  coal  taken 
from  its  lands,  including  steam  sizes. 

“The  wages  rates  of  all  employes  in  and  about 
the  mines  and  collieries  now  average  138.6  per  cent 
more  than  during  the  pre-war  period  of  1914.  That 
is  to  say,  the  rates  of  pay  alone  require  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $2.39  now  for  each  $1.00  expended  in 
1914.  These  wages  rates,  as  before  stated,  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  decision  of  an  arbitration  commission 
appointed  by  former  President  Wilson  and  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect  until  the  close  of  business  on  March 
31st,  1922. 

“Prices  of  coal  delivered  on  cars  at  the  mines,  at 
the  present  time,  are,  therefore,  those  prescribed  by 
Governmental  authority  modified  merely  by  taking 
into  consideration  new  wages  and  increased  expenses 
necessarily  entering  into  the  cost  of  production. 

In  the  main,  the  prices  on  board  cars  at  the  mines, 
before  mentioned,  are  the  prices  paid  at  the  mines  by 
the  retailer  and  any  expense  in  connection  with  the 
sale  to  the  retailer  is  absorbed  by  the  producer.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  passes  through  other  hands  before  going  to  the 
retailer  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  any  addition  to  the 
mine  price  to  compensate  any  middleman  or  whole¬ 
saler. 

Gross  Margin  of  Retailer. 

“After  the  retailer  buys  his  coal  at  the  mines  and 
pays  the  freight  charges  to  his  yard,  he  must  add  a 
gross  margin  before  determining  his  sales  price  to 
consumers,  and  out  of  such  gross  margin  he  must  pay 
all  his  expenses,  such  as  the  cost  of  unloading  the 
coal,  the  cost  of  screening  and  the  loss  from  degra¬ 
dation  of  sizes,  the  cost  of  handling  through  his  plant, 
the  expense  of  loading  into  trucks  or  wagons,  of 
carting  to  destination,  of  carrying  from  the  truck  or 
wagon  to  the  coal  bin  or  chuting  direct  into  the  bin,  all 
office  expense,  the  cost  of  carrying  accounts  and 
collections,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  depreciation  of 
his  plant  and  delivering  facilities,  all  salaries  and 
wages  of  his  employes,  and  all  his  taxes. 

“All  these  items,  and  others,  must  be  provided  for 
in  his  gross  margin  before  he  receives  any  return 
on  his  investment  in  plant  facilities  or  upon  the  work¬ 
ing  capital  required  to  conduct  the  business.  The  re¬ 
tailer  has  been  no  exception  in  the  past  few  J'ears 
in  having  to  pay  higher  wages,  taxes  and  other  items. 
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The  funds  necessary  to  handle  the  business  are  about 
twice  what  they  were  formerly. 

“It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  the  price 
of  coal  at  the  mines  is  dependent  upon  a  wages 
basis  which  cannot  at  the  present  be  changed,  that 
the  freight  charges  to  destination  are  regulated  by 
government  agencies,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
elements  entering  into  the  price  of  coal  at  retail  are 
numerous,  and  that  the  retailer  at  destination  must 
receive  compensation  for  the  services  he  performs. 

“It  is  evident  that  it  is  erroneous  to  take  a  de¬ 
livered  price  to  the  wholesaler,  deduct  therefrom  the 
price  on  board  cars  at  the  mines,  and  consider  that 
the  difference  is  profit  for  some  one.  This  seems  to 
have  been  attempted  in  many  instances,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  difference  includes  all  freight 
charges. and  the  retail  dealers’  margin. 

“Taking  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  on  anthracite  operations  for  the  year 
1919,  and  using  a  nominal  figure  of  25c.  per  ton  for 
depletion,  which  was  not  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Bureau  results  in  a  margin  for  the  anthracite 
operator  of  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

“Four  and  a  half  per  cent  return  on  an  investment 
in  the  year  1919,  when  a  dollar  only  had  about  half 
its  pre-war  purchasing  power;  when  bonds  were 
selling  on  an  interest  yield  basis  of  between  7  per  cent 
and  8  per  cent.,  was  clearly  an  inadequate  return  for 
an  enterprise  subject  to  all  the  natural  vicissitudes 
and  hazards  that  prevail  in  the  anthracite  industry.” 


Endorses  “Buy  Early”  Campaign. 

E.  C.  Huffman,  fuel  administrator  for  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  retail  dealers 
of  that  State  in  their  Buy  Early  campaigning  by  issu¬ 
ing  a  statement  in  which  he  tells  consumers  that  an¬ 
thracite  prices  are  not  apt  to  be  much  lower  right 
away,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  buy  at  least  a  part 
of  their  winter  requirements  during  the  warm 
weather.  He  says  in  part : 

“The  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  large  and 
reputable  shippers,  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
orgy  of  profiteering  and  speculation  that  prevailed 
last  season,  is  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  either 
the  operators  or  the  unions  to  abrogate  the  award 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  fixing  wages 
until  April  1st,  1922.  For  this  reason  they  advise  me 
that  no  material  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  mine 
prices  this  year ;  in  fact,  the  tax  laws  recently  en¬ 
acted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  amounting  to 
per  cent  will  probably  be  passed  along  by  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  in  the  usual  way  within 
the  next  few  months. 

“Coal  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  to 
the  railroads,  but  the  financial  condition  of  the  car¬ 
riers  does  not  permit  me  to  view  optimistically  an 
early  or  material  decrease  in  railroad  rates  for  an¬ 
thracite  coal  to  Massachusetts.  Water  rates  will 
probably  remain  slightly  below  the  rail  rates  upon 
a  competitive  basis. 

“Unless  something  unforeseen  occurs,  there  will 
probably  be  nc  material  reduction  in  prices  before 
the  late  Winter  or  early  Spring.” 


Of  Interest  to  Retail  Dealers. 

The  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are 
distributing  a  little  booklet  which  they  have  just  pre¬ 
pared,  entitled  “The  Manual  of  Sales  Letters  for  Coal 
Dealers.”  This  little  publication  contains  several 
letters  suitable  for  sending  out  by  retail  dealers  to 
people  who  have  been  backward  in  ordering  their  coal 
for  next  winter. 

Besides  the  actual  letters,  the  manual  includes  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  production  costs  of  sales 
letters,  how  to  make  them  most  presentable,  a  cleverly 
arranged  score  card  which  will  check  results,  and 
also  a  generous  list  of  pertinent  facts  bearing  on  the 
present  coal  situation  and  the  industry  in  general 
which  should  be  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  to  the 
dealer. 

The  pamphlet  was  prepared  for  free  distribution 
among  the  retail  trade.  Dealers  may  obtain  copies 
by  addressing  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Bed¬ 
ford  building,  Chicago,  111. 
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Wholesalers  Hold  Annual  Convention  in  Washington. 

Members  of  American  Association,  Gathered  at  Capital,  Spend  Two  Days  Discussing  Matters  of  Interest  to  Trade — 

Received  by  Harding  at  Executive  Offices — Major  Coyle  Elected  President 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  began  its  initial  session 
at  the  Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
Tuesday  morning  about  11  o’clock,  with  something 
like  120  members  in  actual  attendance  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Couch  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

As  usual  there  were  a  considerable  number  present 
at  the  hotel  who  did  not  participate  in  the  session 
itself. 

President  C.  L.  Couch  made  his  annual  address 
in  rather  brief  form.  He  declared  that  prosecutions 
for  illegal  action  in  the  coal  business  should  be 
more  clearly  defined  by  law  and  should  be  followed 
by  more  speedy  Government  action.  “We  have 
always  held  that  if  only  one  member  were  hurt  by 
a  ruling  or  a  regulation,”  said  Mr.  Couch,  “if  that 
injury  arose  from  a  method  of  procedure  or  from 
the  inauguration  of  a  principle  which  might  in  time 
involve  all  the  members,  the  full  strength  of  the 
association  should  be  put  behind  that  member  to 
the  end  that  the  correct  principle  might  be  adopted.” 

Outlining  the  stand  of  the  association  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  violations  of  the  Lever  act,  Mr.  Couch  said 
the  association  had  been  confronted  with  the 
danger  that  many  of  its  members  might  be  in¬ 
dicted  because  of  the  prices  which  they  had  charged 
for  coal.  He  said  the  association,  rather  than  de¬ 
fend  those  who  had  violated  a  law,  would,  if  the 
evidence  was  reasonably  clear,  have  expelled  the 
members  from  the  association. 

“When  we  decided  to  employ  attorneys,”  he  said, 
“It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  guilty, 
but  of  protecting  the  innocent.” 

Couch  Recommends  Early  Buying. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  coal  purchasing,  Mr. 
Couch  said  he  believed  it  was  prudent,  at  all  times, 
for  consumers  of  coal  to  be  forehanded  in  their 
buying.  “We  believe  it  to  be  wise  for  the  consumer 
to  take  advantage  of  favorable  conditions  in  sum¬ 
mer  to  supply  themselves  with  their  winter  coal,” 
he  said.  “We  believe,  further,  that  it  is  economically 
sound  to  strive  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
annual  production  of  coal  among  the  months.” 

In  closing,  he  said :  “We  are  constantly  asking 
the  public  to  have  faith  in  us.  We  cannot  ask  that 
faith  unless  we  keep  faith.  Your  executive  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  best  way  to  keep  faith  is 
to  tell  the  truth  exactly  as  we  see  it  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation.” 

The  reports  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the 
managing  director  were  submitted  in  printed  form. 

McVann  Talks  on  Export  Trade. 

Mr.  Couch  then  introduced  as  the  first  speaker 
E.  J.  McVann,  secretary  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  subject  was  “Exports  and  Ships.” 
Mr.  McVann  referred  to  the  3,000,000  tons  exported 
in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  and  the  937,000 
tons  exported  in  May  from  Hampton  Roads  to  over¬ 
seas  destinations  as  the  salvation  and  safety  valve 
of  the  trade. 

“Some  years  ago,”  he  said,  “carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  was  looked  upon  as  an  expression  in¬ 
dicating  utter  uselessness,  but  now  this  tonnage 
movement  is  an  actuality.”  His  advice  to  the 
members  was  to  go  into  the  export  trade  thoroughly, 
if  at  all,  to  study  the  finances  of  European  and 
other  foreign  customers  and  not  make  use  of  the 
export  trade  only  as  a  convenience  and  when  cus¬ 
tomers  came  with  money  in  hand. 

The  next  speaker  was  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary- 
manager,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  spoke  of  the  future  of  associations.  He 
stressed  the  matter  of  service  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  general  features  of  association  work  and 
made  a  plea  for  ample  financial  support  in  dull  times 
as  well  as  in  more  active  times. 

As  three  of  the  scheduled  speakers  were  not  able 
to  be  present,  the  morning  session  was  somewhat 
curtailed  and  an  early  adjournment  taken. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Major  Coyle,  who  had 
been  precluded  from  attendance  at  the  morning 


session,  by  reason  of  another  engagement,  took  up 
the  subject  assigned  to  him  and  commented  upon 
the  fact  that  of  late  all  association  work  had  been 
of  a  defensive  character.  “It  would  seem,”  he  said, 
“that  the  trade  had  to  conduct  a  fight  for  their 
own  existence.”  He  spoke  of  the  current  conferences 
of  the  various  interests  of  the  trade  as  the  starting 
point  of  new  things  and  bespoke  joint  action  by  all 
branches  of  the  industry. 

The  allusion  to  a  conference  led  to  Mr.  Swayne, 
one  of  the  conferees,  being  called  on  to  tell  what 
had  transpired.  He  told  of  the  initial  session  at  the 
Interior  Department  on  Monday  lasting  four  hours 
and  harmonious  throughout.  Again,  at  10  A.  M. 
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on  Tuesday,  the  representatives  of  the  trade  met 
Secretaries  Hoover  and  Fall,  Senators  Frelinghuy- 
sen  and  Calder  and  Director  Smith  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

“Views  seemed  to  be  in  accord,”  he  said  “and 
full  publicity  was  favored  by  all.  So  far  as  the 
trade  was  concerned  all  information  desired  was 
offered  freely.  ’  The  conference  would  be  resumed 
at  10  o’clock  the  next  day,  he  added. 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Wimbish, 
an  attorney  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  spoke  of  the 
transportation  problem.  He  gave  a  philosophical 
review  of  the  importance  of  coal  and  transporta¬ 
tion  and  traced  the  progress  of  rate-making  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  concluding  with  details  respecting  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Act  of  1920. 

Co-operation  Overshadowed. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  whose  subject  was  “The  Rail¬ 
way  Side  of  Reconsigning,”  but  who  spoke  along 
broader  lines.  Mr.  Snider  said  that  while  the  rail¬ 
way  officials  had  had  offers  of  co-operation  from 
various  sources  in  the  trade  and  allied  therewith,  in 
reality  they  had  to  meet  some  pretty  strong  demands, 
with  intimations  of  adverse  results  following  a  re¬ 
fusal. 

He  said  that  association  secretaries,  traffic  mana¬ 
gers  and  other  such  officials  interposed  a  difficulty 
between  the  actual  shippers  and  the  officials  having 
charge  of  transportation.  He  referred  to  the  cost 


of  arranging  reconsignments  and  said  that  the  charge 
therefor  was  really  very  moderate.  He  deprecated 
the  suggestion  to  have  a  traffic  department  for  the 
association.  “In  the  last  analysis,”  he  said,  “the 
Goliath  of  the  organization  must  eventually  meet 
the  champion  of  the  railroads”  and  he  thought  that 
a  committee  of  actual  shippers  to  confer  with  the 
railroad  officials  would  achieve  better  results. 

Resolutions  were  then  presented  by  Maj.  Coyle 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

“Mayor”  Swayne  Presides  at  Banquet. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association  was  held 
in  one  of  the  roof  gardens  of  the  hotel  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  nearly  two  hundred  members  and 
guests  being  present  and  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  pre¬ 
siding  as  toastmaster. 

Introducing  the  speakers,  Mr.  Swayne  announced 
himself  as  mayor  of  Washington.  He  said  he  had 
ascertained  that  Washington  had  no  mayor.  There¬ 
fore  he  had  appointed  himself  to  that  position 
and  in  that  capacity  extended  an  official  welcome. 
In  humorous  vein  he  described  some  of  the  charac-  I 
teristics  of  the  city  and  its  people  and  his  adapta¬ 
bility  in  making  addresses  showed  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  first  speaker  was  the  retiring  president  of 
the  association,  Charles  L.  Couch,  who  expressed  ! 
his  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  extended  during 
the  year  that  he  had  served  as  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Swayne  then  introduced  Ty  Cobb,  the  re¬ 
nowned  baseball  player,  who  told  some  good  stories 
of  the  diamond  and  was  cordially  received. 

The  next  speaker,  the  star  of  the  evening,  was 
his  cousin,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  well-known  humorous 
writer,  who,  starting  off  with  an  introduction  as  to  j 
some  exposure  of  the  trade,  a  theme  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  moment  or  two,  switched  off  on  to  other 
subjects  and  delivered  a  most  interesting  address, 
covering  not  only  some  of  the  humorous  dialect 
stories  for  which  he  is  so  renowned,  but  serious 
patriotic  themes  appertaining  to  the  growth  of 
radicalism  in  all  its  various  forms  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  and  strongly  urging  his  auditors  to 
take  a  firm  stand  for  the  maintenance  of  American 
institutions.  In  conclusion,  he  told  of  some  of  his 
war  experiences,  particularly  the  capture  of  himself 
and  four  companions  by  the  Germans  in  the  early 
days  when  battle  lines  were  not  clearly  defined. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Wednesday  an  early 
start  was  made  and  the  election  of  new  officers  was_ 
at  once  undertaken ;  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  being  approved  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  ticket  was  as  follows : 

Major  W.  R  Coyle,  vice-president,  Weston  Dod¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  president;  C.  L. 
Dering,  of  Chicago,  vice-president;  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather,  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  (re-elected). 

The  membership  of  the  new  board  of  directors  is: 

R.  T.  Daniels,  National  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

G.  H.  Reeves,  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

W.  J.  Teter,  W.  J.  Teter  Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

John  J.  Sheehan,  Dominion  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Baltimore. 

W.  E.  Macurda,  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co., 
Boston. 

C.  C.  Corey,  Detroit. 

C.  A.  Weinhart,  Commercial  Coal  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids. 

R.  H.  Lee,  J.  H.  Leonard  Coal  Co.,  Kansas  City 

Alexander  Yule,  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  St. 
Louis. 

F.  S.  Martin,  F.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Omaha. 

J.  Conrad  Max,  J.  Conrad  Max  &  Co.,  Utica. 

J.  Bert  Ross,  J.  Bert  Ross  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo. 

H.  L.  Frostbauer,  Lake  City  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland.  ' 

W.  D.  Eyre,  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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||  Fred  Legg,  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

J.  M.  Taylor,  John  M.  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  Columbus. 
H.  J.  Hey  wood,  W.  A.  Gosline  &  Co.,  Toledo. 

|  R.  H.  Knode,  The  Wentz  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Jay  W.  Johns,  Straub- Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
[i'ittsburgh. 

!  W.  J.  Prescott,  Memphis  Coal  Co.,  Memphis. 

L.  S.  Evans,  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corporation, 
ichmond. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown. 
C.  G.  McGill,  William  McGill  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

J.  F.  Hersey,  Cherokee  Coal  Co.,  Louisville. 

H.  M.  Bowman,  New  England  Coal  Agency,  New 

laven. 

Coyle  Denounces  Frelingliuysen  Bill. 

Major  Coyle,  on  taking  the  chair,  spoke  briefly 
nd  said:  “This  is  a  time  that  tries  men’s  souls. 
June  is  the  month  of  roses,  but  brings  its  problems.” 
le  declared  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  support  in 
le  Freylinghuysen  bill  and  that  the  ultimate  desti- 
'  ation  of  such  moves  as  it  characterizes  is  the  dis- 
olution  of  the  present  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
lent. 

Judge  Arthur  Hayes  was  then  introduced  and  de- 
vered  a  very  interesting  address  relative  to  trans- 
ortation  matters,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
laintenance  of  a  traffic  bureau.  He  took  strong 
xception  to  many  of  the  points  advanced  the  pre- 
!  ious  afternoon  by  Mr.  Snider,  declaring  that  trained 
representatives  of  the  trade  were  necessary  to  meet 
;  he  highly  accomplished  representatives  of  the  rail- 

•  oad  interests.  He  spoke  a  word  of  cheer  with 
}  eference  to  the  business  situation,  declaring  that 
be  were  well  along  the  road  of  readjustment,  far 

ast  the  low  point. 

Vote  to  Establish  Traffic  Bureau. 

A  statement  was  then  presented  and  circulated  in 
>rinted  form  for  the  information  of  the  members 
elative  to  the  traffic  and  transportation  policy  of  the 
.ssociation,  and  the  following  resolution  in  substan- 
iation  thereof  was  introduced : 

“That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association  is  hereby  author- 
I1'  ized  and  empowered  to  create  such  a  traffic 
bureau ;  to  pay  its  expenses  from  the  common 
treasury ;  and  to  provide  it  with  such  employes 
as  in  its  judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
!  the  purpose  herein  expressed.” 

Opinion  undoubtedly  sanctioned  the  passage 
hereof,  but  two  members  raised  questions  inviting 
liscussion  and  very  animated  comment  was  carried 
in  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  when  the  resolution 
vas  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Tells  of  Conference  with  Officials. 

Mr.  S'wayne  was  then  introduced  as  chairman  of 
"he  conference  committee  to  tell  something  of  the 

•  onferences  that  had  been  in  progress  during  por- 
ions  of  the  past  three  days.  He  was  a  bit  depressed 
iy  the  outcome.  He  said  that  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
■en,  speaking  for  all  his  associates  in  the  Govern- 
j  nent  service,  had  asserted  that  the  offer  of  volun- 

ary  submission  of  statistics  as  often  as  desired  was 
lot  satisfactory. 

His  exact  reasons  were  not  plainly  or  forcefully 
|  tated.  The  principal  feature  seemed  to  be  a  belief 
hat  unless  furnished  under  compulsion,  they  would 
lot  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  accurate  and  the 
hief  response  to  all  inquires  was,  “We  must  have 
he  information.”  The  Senator  said  that  no  further 
onferences  could  serve  any  useful  purposes  and  that 
ie  would  press  his  bill.  He  would  qualify  his  posi- 
ion  in  only  one  way,  that  he  would  accept  written 
iropositions  in  regard  to  changes  in  any  particular 
,  laragraph  or  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Swayne  thought  that  the  measure  was  but 
he  precursor  of  other  inquisitorial  and  regulatory 
i  neasures.  On  motion,  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
j  nittee  was  endorsed  and  its  report  approved  and 
idopted  and  the  new  executive  committee  was  re- 
i  luested  to  continue  the  same  membership  for 
urther  activities  in  that  direction. 

(  In  conclusion,  the  thanks  of  the  convention  were 
j  ixtended  by  name  to  Jay  S.  Johns,  who  had  con¬ 


tributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  affair,  and, 
further,  in  general  terms,  to  the  speakers  and  others 
who  had  assisted  in  making  the  affair  enjoyable. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

I  i f 

Coal  Men  Received  by  President. 

Promptly  at  one  o’clock  a  party  embracing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  in  attendance,  with 
members  of  their  families,  were  received  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  at  the  executive  offices  adjoining  the 
White  House,  being  one  of  three  delegations  then 
received  by  the  President.  Of  course,  owing  to  the 
great  demands  upon  the  time  of  our  Chief  Executive, 
the  occasion  could  hardly  be  termed  ceremonious. 
The  procedure  was  rather  rapid,  in  fact. 

In  such  cases  the  visiting  delegations  are  lined 
up  on  the  asphalt  outside  the  entrance  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  and  at  the  appointed  time  file  through 
the  doorway,  scrutinized  by  a  uniformed  policeman 
and  a  representative  of  the  organization  to  vouch 
for  each  one  present.  The  President  receives  in  a 
room  of  moderate  dimensions  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building,  the  line  approaching  him  through  the 
general  reception  room,  a  short  passageway  and  a 
narrow  vestibule  which  affords  particular  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  close  scrutiny  by  ushers  and  other  at¬ 
tendants.  Possibly  the  dominant  thought  as  one 
goes  through  the  apartments  is  of  watchful  eyes. 

Passing  in  front  of  the  President,  the  line  moves 
to  the  eastward  and  exit  is  afforded  through  the 
passageway  leading  to  the  White  House.  It  is  all 
accomplished  briefly,  yet  one  can  but  think  of  the 
strain  imposed  by  receiving  visitors  by  the  hundred 
even  in  the  agreeably  arranged  and  well  ordered 
manner  that  is  provided. 

Visitors  Leave  Washington. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  scattered  widely,  some 
returning  promptly  to  their  homes  by  early  trains, 
some  looking  after  business  matters  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  some  attending  the  ball  game,  and  others  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  provided  for  by  the 
committee  in  charge.  It  is  quite  noticeable  on  such 
occasions  how  rapidly  the  throng  dissolves. 

Fortunately,  pleasant  weather  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  time  of  the  visit.  Those  who  had  in  mind 
Washington’s  reputation  as  a  hot  place  in  summer 
were  agreeably  disappointed.  At  any  rate,  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  atop  the  Washington  Hotel  was  a  salubri¬ 
ous  location,  quarters  that  will  catch  the  breeze  if 
any  is  stirring.  Possibly  not  many  were  seeking  the 
air,  for  in  the  actual  sessions  there  were  seldom  more 
than  a  third  or  even  a  quarter  of  the  total  members 
registered,  and  the  ground-floor  lobby  often  held  as 
many  members  as  the  convention  hall  itself. 


BRITISH  OUTLOOK  BRIGHTER 

Prospects  of  Settling  Miners’  Strike  Better 
Than  at  Any  Time  Heretofore. 

Reports  from  London  hold  out  hope  that  the 
British  miners’  strike  is  nearing  its  end.  Mine  own¬ 
ers  and  labor  leaders  have  been  in  conference  this 
week  and  the  chances  of  an  agreement  are  consid¬ 
ered  brighter  than  at  any  time  since  the  trouble 
began  on  the  first  of  April.  It  is  understood  that 
the  terms  now  proposed  by  the  operators  will  be 
submitted  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  for 
a  referendum  vote. 

“Little  doubt  is  felt  in  well  informed  quarters,” 
says  a  press  dispatch,  “that  the  ballot,  if  taken,  will 
result  in  the  resumption  of  work.  This  likelihood 
becomes  stronger  still  in  the  light  of  the  statement 
made  by  W.  Straker  of  the  Miners’  Executive. 
While  declining  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  new 
proposals,  he  said  the  new  offer  was  very  much 
better  than  the  old,  as  regards  both  temporary  and 
permanent  settlements.” 

It  is  also  said  that  the  miners’  leaders  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  their  scheme  for  a  national  pooling 
arrangement  is  doomed  to  failure  because  of  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  Government,  backed  up 
by  public  opinion.  In  some  districts  there  have  been 
minor  breaks  in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers,  a  few 
collieries  having  resumed  operations  short-handed. 


PARLEY  IN  DOUBT 


Central  Pennsylvania  Miners  Have  Not  Yet 
Consented  to  Discuss  Wage  Cut. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association  to  bring  about  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers.  The  executive  board  of  the  union  at  a  recent 
meeting  decided  not  to  consider  the  request  of  the 
operators  for  a  joint  conference  until  the  latter  set 
forth  a  concrete  list  of  the  subjects  which  they  desire 
to  take  up. 

John  Brophy,  president  of  District  No.  2,  U.  M. 
W.,  in  a  communication  to  J.  S.  Sommerville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  coal  association,  informing  him  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  board,  says  that  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  the  party  seeking  the  conference  to  state 
specifically  what  points  they  wish  to  bring  before  the 
proposed  conference.  This,  he  asserts,  Mr.  Som¬ 
merville  failed  to  do. 

Both  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  and  the  Central  Coal  Association  will 
meet  in  this  city  on  Friday  of  this  week,  when  the 
latter  organization  will  give  further  consideration  to 
the  matter  of  a  joint  conference.  The  operators  have 
not  yet  abandoned  hope  of  having  a  conference. 

Mr.  Sommerville  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Brophy  intimated  that  a  full  discussion  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  wage  reductions  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
might  prove  desirable  in  assisting  the  coal  industry 
in  this  section  of  the  state  in  its  return  to  normalcy. 

May’s  production  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  field  totaled  55,255  cars,  a  gain  of  7,000 
over  April.  This  is  only  a  little  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  however. 


NORFOLK  NOTES 

W.  A.  Shea,  resident  manager  of  Cosgrove  & 
Wynkoop,  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  week’s 
visit  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

B.  B.  Shevlin,  of  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co., 
New  York,  was  a  visitor  in  the  city  during  the  past 
week,  looking  over  the  local  situation. 

The  British  steamer  Castleton  also  cleared  during 
the  past  week  for  Iceland  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  the 
first  cargo  ever  shipped  from  this  port,  according  to 
Custom  House  records. 

W.  H.  Maher,  recently  tidewater  manager  for 
Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  but  now  engaged  in  the  export 
and  bunker  business  at  the  port,  left  Tuesday  evening 
for  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

Another  cargo  of  importance  was  that  which 
cleared  on  the  British  steamer  Falls  City,  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Cardiff,  Wales,  the  chief  coaling 
port  and  export  center  of  Great  Britain.  As  is 
known,  Cardiff  is  to  Great  Britain  what  Hampton 
Roads  is  to  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the  first 
direct  shipment  of  coal  from  this  port  to  the  chief 
coaling  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  past  week  the  first  cargo  ever  shipped 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  in  the 
Greek  steamer  Olympia,  bound  from  Newport  News 
to  Palestine.  The  shipment  of  this  cargo  is  directly 
due  to  the  British  tie-up,  as  Great  Britain  has  been 
supplying  that  part  of  the  world  almost  exclusively, 
but  since  the  beginning  of  the  British  strike,  coal  has 
been  shipped  from  Hampton  Roads  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  some  instances,  to  ports  unheard  of 
by  local  coal  men  up  to  this  time. 

The  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  send  representatives  to  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Southwest  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
which  convenes  in  Norton,  Saturday,  June  11th.  The 
annual  banquet  of  the  coal  operators  association  is 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  year  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  representatives  attend  from 
Hampton  Roads.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  southwestern  Virginia  in  the 
development  of  Hampton  Roads,  with  the  result  that 
a  large  number  of  business  men  from  that  section 
were  present  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  Port  Commission  at  Roanoke,  some  few  weeks 
ago. 
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PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

H.  S'tanley  Lesher,  New  York,  was  a  recent  caller 
on  the  coal  trade  in  the  interest  of  coal  properties 
represented  by  him. 

Alex.  Magee,  retail  dealer  of  Rising  Sun  avenue 
and  Tioga  street,  has  just  returned  from  an  automo¬ 
bile  tour  up  the  State. 

John  Wily,  sales  agent  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. 
Co.,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  home  office 
during  the  past  week. 

C.  Henry  Cudworth,  anthracite  sales  manager  of 
H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  in  the 
city  during  the  past  week. 

B.  Evans  &  Bro.,  Norristown,  are  making  extensive 
repairs  to  their  yard,  including  a  cement  retaining 
wall,  topped  by  an  ornate  fence. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Schiveley  Lumber  &  Coal 
Co.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  business 
of  A.  P.  Hill,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

L.  J.  Pontzler,  formerly  the  New  Jersey  repre¬ 
sentative  of  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  their  bituminous  sales  agent. 

D.  S.  Hammond,  of  the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  office  of 
H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
their  New  Jersey  representative,  succeeding  L.  J. 
Pontzler. 

The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
New  York,  have  opened  a  Philadelphia  branch  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Building,  with  A.  Giraud  Foote  in 
charge  as  resident  manager. 

R.  J.  Montgomery,  vice-president  and  general 
coal  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  1.  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  short  vacation  trip  to  the 
wilds  of  Maine. 

J.  F.  Cann,  who  for  so  many  years  has  ably  repre¬ 
sented  the  coal  interests  of  the  Geo.  W.  Bush  & 
Sons  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  noticed  recently 
on  one  of  his  periodical  trips  to  the  coal  offices  and 
the  gist  of  his  remarks  was  “Hurry  it  along!” 

Another  automobile  tourist  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fine  June  days  was  Howard  W.  Ambler,  of  the 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  who  recently  climbed  the 
Valley  Forge  hills  and  paid  his  respects  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding,  who  was  there  on  a  visit  to  Senator 
Knox. 

A.  B.  Schaeffer,  salesman  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  who  has  been  under  the  weather 
for  some  time,  is  recuperating  at  Atlantic  City  and 
his  many  friends  in  the  trade  look  forward  to  meet¬ 
ing  him  again  as  he  makes  the  circuit  outside  of 
the  city. 

The  newly  formed  North  Community  Building  & 
Loan  Association  has  as  its  principal  officers :  Joseph 
C.  Welsh,  of  the  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Old  York 
Road,  and  John  A  Coon,  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  Estate,  they  being  president 
and  vice-president,  respectively. 

Louis  J.  Klebe,  of  the  retail  firm  of  L.  &  J.  Klebe, 
9th  and  Dauphin  streets,  will  be  married  on  the  15th 
inst.  to  Miss  Althea  Keller,  of  Kenilworth,  Pa. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  and  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Klebe’s 
friends  are  arranging  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  grand  annual 
field  day  of  the  Coal  Club  of  Philadelphia  at  Three 
Tuns  Inn,  just  outside  the  city.  The  event  is  to  be 
held  rain  or  shine,  but  every  one  is  hoping  for 
plenty  of  shine  so  that  the  big  baseball  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  retailers  and  wholesalers  can  be  pulled  off 
in  proper  style.  There  will  also  be  a  dinner  at 
6.30. 

Reed,  Fears  &  Miller,  Inc.,  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  dealers  in  pig  iron,  announce  the  opening 
of  a  coal  department  to  he  conducted  from  their 
present  address.  The  new  department  will  be  in 
charge  of  Jervis  W.  Burdick.  Mr.  Burdick  was 
formerly  a  prominent  athlete  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  gaining  many  points  for  his  alma 
mater  in  the  high  jump  at  the  various  Intercollegiate 
meets. 

Alton  D.  Potter,  of  the  Reading’s  City  Sales  De¬ 
partment,  and  well  known  to  the  retail  trade  of  the 
city,  spent  a  few  days  recently  at  his  bungalow  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stone  Harbor,  N.  J.  They  know 


that  “Al”  is  a  class  “A”  fisherman,  but  this  time, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  Katherine,  he  simply 
outdid  himself.  The  result  of  the  outing  was  50 
pounds  of  weakfish  and  almost  as  much  of  flounders. 
He  proved  it  by  giving  all  his  friends  generous 
portions  of  the  catch. 


Federal  Co.’s  New  Agency. 

Allyn  F.  Gibson,  export  manager  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  280  Broadway,  New  York,  returned 
the  first  of  the  week  from  Buffalo,  where  he  closed 
a  contract  for  his  company  to  act  as  the  general 
sales  agent  of  the  Kentucky  mines  of  the  Kanawha- 
Elkhorn  Collieries,  Inc.,  a  $3,000,000  corporation  with 
headquarters  at  217  Ellicott  Square,  that  city.  The 
company  operates  four  mines  at  Elkhorn  City,  Ky., 
in  the  genuine  Elkhorn  seam  of  coal,  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  by-product 
and  gas  coals  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  combined  output  of  these  mines  is  about 
1,500  tons  per  day.  The  company  also  operates 
mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  of  West  Virginia, 
but  the  Federal  Co.  will  handle  only  the  tonnage 
from  the  Elkhorn  mines. 

This  will  be  shipped  in  the  export  trade,  in  which 
the  Federal  company  has  been  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  of  late. 


Increased  Retail  Expenses. 

Ralph  V.  Tiffany,  of  the  Tiffany  &  Pickett  Co.,  a 
retail  firm  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  gave  a  talk  on  coal 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  town, 
dealing  with  the  various  factors  which  have  com¬ 
bined  to  increase  the  retail  price  of  anthracite  since 
1915. 

Mr.  Tiffany  said  that  in  1915  the  wages  paid  by 
them  per  hour  were  18  cents;  at  the  peak  in  1920, 
50  cents,  an  advance-  of  278  per  cent  over  1915,  and 
at  the  present  time  40  cents,  an  advance  of  222  per 
cent  over  1915.  Other  operating  expenses  have  in¬ 
creased  in  about  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the 
gross  margin  of  doing  business  should  be  roughly 
two  and  one-quarter  times  that  of  1915. 

In  1915  the  cost  of  coal  delivered  on  cars  in 
Winsted  was  $6.80  a  ton,  and  it  was  sold  at  $7.75, 
leaving  a  gross  margin  of  95  cents  a  ton  to  cover 
expense  of  handling,  waste,  etc.,  and  profit.  At  the 
present  time  the  cost  delivered  in  Winsted  is  $13.24 
a  ton  and  the  retail  price  $15.50,  leaving  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  of  $2.26. 


Would  Curb  I.  C.  C. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  June  8.— It  was  learned  here 
today  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  government  relations 
committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Monday,  the  subject  of  assigned  cars  was 
discussed  from  all  angles.  A  sub-committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Sutherland,  of  West  Virginia,  has  placed 
in  the  Senate  hopper  a  bill  that  would  amend  the 
transportation  act  so  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  not  have  the  power  to  declare  an 
emergency  whenever  it  felt  like  it.  In  the  past  the 
railroads  have  taken  advantage  of  this  clause  to  buy 
cheap  coal,  using  assigned  cars  on  such  occasions. 
The  power  to  declare  an  emergency,  it  is  understood, 
would  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  apply  largely  in  case  of  war,  which 
the  former  act  really  was  intended  for. 


Texas  Companies  Combine. 

A  merger  of  coal  mining  companies  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  Texas  through  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire  Fuel  Co.  of  Dallas,  the  Rockdale  Coal  Co., 
and  the  International  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  of  Rockdale, 
and  the  Santa  Fe  Coal  Co.  qf  Milano.  The  name  of 
the  Empire  Fuel  Co.  is  retained. 

About  300,000  tons  of  lignite  is  produced  annually 
by  the  five  mines  which  have  been  taken  over.  The 
capitalization  of  the  new  enterprise  is  $1,000,000.  It 
is  stated  that  a  group  of  New  York  capitalists,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Adam  H.  Davidson,  were  instrumental 
in  putting  through  the  deal. 


Saward’s  Annual  is  now  ready. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  June  are  generally  quotable 
within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 
for  certain  sizes : 

F.  o.  b.  mines 


Gross  tons 

Broken  . $7.30-$7.45 

Egg  .  7.30-  7.80 

Stove  .  7.60-  7.80 

Chestnut  .  7.60-  7.80 

Pea  . v .  5.85-  6.20 

No.  1  buckwheat .  3.50-  ... 

Rice  .  2.50-  . . . 

Barley  .  1.50-  . . . 

Birdseye  _ .- .  2.50-  ... 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining 
from  $8  to  $8.50  for  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut, 
and  from  $5.50  to  $6  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.25 ;  rice,  $2-$2.25; 
barley,  $1-$1.35. 

The  freight  rate  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to 
New  York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton; 
on  steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


West  Virginia  Production. 

Summary  of  Production  of  Coal  by  Geographical 
Districts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
June  30th,  1920. 


District  Gross  Tons 

Panhandle  District  .  3,367,144 

Fairmont  District  .  12,864,984 

Preston-Barbour  District  .  5,432,647 

Elk  Garden  District .  2,430,428 

Mason  District  .  180,833 

Putnam  District  .  328,791 

Kanawha  District  .  10,370,553 

New  River  District .  12,948,529 

Logan  District  .  10,252,098 

Pocahontas  District  .  18,037,736 

Mingo  District  .  2,777,573 

Total  .  78,991,316 

Small  Wagon  Mines .  1,000,000 

Grand  Total  .  79,9 91,316 


Hoover  Preparing  to  Co-operate. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  a  decision  has 
been  reached  on  five  of  the  basic  groups  of  commodi¬ 
ties  into  which  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  be  divided  when  the  reorganization  now 
in  progress  is  completed.  These  groups  are  textiles,  , 
coal  and  oil,  chemicals,  leather  products  and  food¬ 
stuffs. 

Fart  of  the  work  from  the  export  standpoint  will 
be  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  exports  as  well  as  - 
development  of  markets  already  established,  it  was 
said. 

Similar  groupings  will  be  installed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  Census  Bureau,  in  order  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  work  of  the  Commerce  Bureau  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  statistics  for  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  and  aiding  in  the  standardization  of  export 
products. 

The  work  of  the  advisory  committees,  Secretary 
Hoover  said,  undoubtedly  will  be  mostly  experi¬ 
mental  for  the  first  six  months  until  a  routine  of 
necessary  duties  can  be  established  for  each  of  the 
advisory  organizations.  Each  group,  he  said,  will 
comprise  two  experts  in  each  line  to  direct  trade 
development  activities. 


Weekly  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Hampton  Roads 
decreased  during  the  week  ended  May  28th.  Reports 
from  the  three  exchanges  show  that  the  total  dumped 
for  foreign  account  was  356,514  net  tons,  consisting 
of  267,225  tons  of  cargo  coal,  and  89,289  tons  for 
bunkers. 

Although  this  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
week  of  45,520  tons,  dumpings  were  well  above  the 
weekly  average  during  September,  1920,'  when  exports 
were  at  a  high  rate. 
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SALESMANSHIP  AND  SERVICE 


Being  a  Talk  by  a  Veteran  Coal  Sales 
Manager  to  His  Employes. 

The  following  talk  on  salesmanship  and  allied 
■  topics  was  delivered  by  Ira  H.  Shoemaker,  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Marquette  Coal  Co., 
Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  one  of  the  regular  weekly 
conferences  between  officers  and  employes  of  the 
company : 

“The  business  of  this  company  is  that  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  selling  coal  direct  from  our  own  plant  and 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  intermediary  or  selling 
agency  for  other  coal  producers  or  operators.  This 
involves  not  only  a  knowledge  on  our  part  of  the 
many  producing  units,  but  the  ability  to  find  the  nat¬ 
ural  markets  for  the  various  grades  of  coal. 

“This  means  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know 
what  kinds  of  coal  the  consumers  use,  the  kinds  of 
equipment  and  the  methods  they  employ  in  firing. 
Our  patrons,  as  you  know,  are  found  among  manu¬ 
facturers,  contractors,  public  utilities,  large  institu¬ 
tions  and  many  retail  coal  dealers. 

“The  policy  of  this  company,  therefore,  is  based  on 
the  importance  of  knowing  where  and  how  to  buy 
and  the  ability  to  not  only  make  a  sale  once  but 
many  times  to  the  same  patron.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  when  the  bargain  or  contract  which  has 
been  made  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer. 

Relations  Between  Operators  and  Wholesalers. 


;  “The  relation  between  the  mining  and  the  selling 
agency  of  coal  is  much  like  the  relation  between  the 
operating  and  the  traffic  department  of  a  railroad,  in 
that  the  operating  department  produces,  by  mechanical 
means,  the  transportation  which  is  to  be  sold  by  the 
traffic  department.  The  traffic  salesman  could  not  mar¬ 
ket  this  transportation  if  there  was  no  assurance, 
through  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  operating  de¬ 
partment,  of  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply. 

“Just  in  proportion  as  there  is  co-operation,  through 
good  faith  between  the  coal  producer  and  the  whole¬ 
saler,  to  that  extent  will  the  bargain  or  contract  be 
carried  out.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  jeopardize  our  reputation  by  the  purchase 
of  coal  through  producers  who  have  been  found  to 
be  irresponsible.  We  believe  that  a  satisfied  pro¬ 
ducer  or  operator  and  a  pleased  customer  means  for 
any  wholesale  company  an  expanding  business, 
j  “Do  not  forget,  too,  that  a  business  either  goes 
forward  or  else  it  goes  backward.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  successful  business  standing  still. 

Must  Resist  Tendency  to  Become  Discouraged. 

“Remember,  too,  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  busi- 
;  ness  is  poor,  there  is  naturally  a  tendency  to  become 
discouraged,  resulting  in  restlessness  which  fosters 
dissatisfaction,  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  of  lost 
r  motion.  This  is  true  not  only  of  heads  of  business 
but  of  employes  as  well.  It  is  only  the  ones  who 
possess  the  stamina  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
through  implicit  faith  in  the  importance  of  their 
business  and  in  the  resourcefulness  of  this  great 
country,  who  will  rise  above  the  present  undesirable 
business  environment 

“A  very  important  adjunct  to  salesmanship  might 
be  called  service.  When  a  young  man  came  here  a 
!  few  days  ago  to  sell  us  steel  filing  cases,  we  told  him 
|  if  he  was  selling  typewriter  desks  of  a  particular 
j  kind,  we  would  talk  with  him.  He  at  once  became 
interested  and  in  a  few  days  found  for  us  the  desk 
we  wanted.  When  we  need  more  filing  cases  it  is 
likely  we  will  look  up  that  young  man. 

“Similarly,  one  of  our  retail  coal  dealers  out  in 
Western  New  York  told  us  he  was  unable  to  get  a 
car  of  charcoal,  having  no  idea  we  would  interest 
i  ourselves  in  his  behalf.  We  secured  it  for  him. 

i  Don’t  you  think  he  appreciated  that  service? 

“You  have  wondered  at  times  how  the  stenog¬ 
rapher,  the  bookkeeper  and  the  auditor  can  possibly 
sell  coal.  A  letter  written  in  a  neat  and  legible 
manner  and  mailed  the  same  day  it  is  written,  even 
if  it  does  take  a  few  minutes  over  time,  might  re- 
f  suit  in  a  sale,  while  if  delayed  over  night,  the  sale 

might  be  lost.  The  bookkeeper  and  the  auditor  can 

.  further  please  a  customer  by  making  prompt  and 

i  accurate  adjustments,  collections  and  remittances. 


“You  have  asked  what  we  mean  by  creating  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  much  abused  term  and  is  certainly 
not  accomplished  by  trying  to  sell  a  person  something 
he  does  not  need.  We  can  all  contribute  to  this 
cause.  Newspapers,  magazines  and,  of  course,  the 
coal  journals,  often  contain  items  of  commercial  in¬ 
terest.  Train  yourselves  to  observe  such  articles  and 
try  to  understand  their  application.  Then  let  us  use 
clippings  or  memoranda.  This  will  help  along  with 
the  preparation  of  our  monthly  industrial  bulletins. 


“You  will  remember  our  last  bulletin  described  the 
Capital  District  of  this  state,  showing  its  strategical 
location  in  connection  with  the  Hudson  River,  state 
barge  canal  and  railroads,  showing  it  to  be  an  at¬ 
tractive  center  for  the  location  of  manufacturing 
plants.  This  series  of  bulletins  was  primarily  issued 
with  a  view  to  doing  the  little  we  could,  through 
exchange  of  views,  in  stimulating  confidence  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  without  reference  to  the  immediate  sales  of 
coal. 


“As  it  happened,  the  reading  of  the  last  bulletin 
by  officers  of  two  large  manufacturing  plants,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  large  manufacturing  plants  which  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  coal.  If  these  projects  alone  material¬ 
ize,  we  shall  consider  that  the  time,  energy  and  ex¬ 
pense  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  bulletin  has 
been  justified.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  to  create 
business.” 


PASSING  THE  BUCK  —  RESULTS 

Are  More  or  Less  Irresponsible  Executives 
Real  Captains  of  Industry? 

A  student  of  present  business  conditions  asks  if 
a  question  might  fairly  be  raised  as  to  poor  results 
haying  followed  the  advancement  to  the  presidency 
of  certain  concerns  of  subordinate  officials,  who  really 
would  seem  to  have  been  chosen  to  play  the  goat 
when  investigations  were  in  progress  and  subpoenas 
were  being  handed  out.  Some  of  the  big  folks  of 
finance  and  industry  have  been  inclined  to  duck  on 
such  occasions  and  put  forth  minor  officials  of  their 
organization  as  the  ostensible  heads  of  corporations 
concerned. 

Sometimes  the  latter  are  able  to  entrench  them¬ 
selves  in  power  after  securing,  what  is  at  the  outset, 
the  nominal  advantage  of  election,  and  in  due  time 
they  become  a  dominating  force,  as  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  mere  matter  of  holding  control  of 
the  stock-list  of  a  large  concern. 

While  it  is  possible  for  any  stockholder  to  have 
access  to  the  list,  it  is  well-known  what  difficulties 
surround  the  actual  use  of  it  by  those  opposed  to  the 
management  and  the  latter  has  a  great  advantage  in 
sending  out  statements,  notices  and  so  forth.  In  this 
connection,  it  might  also  be  asked  if  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  stock  that  some  people  make  much  of 
has  not  a  certain  seamy-side,  so  to  speak. 

When  there  are  many  small  holdings,  it  makes 
little  difference  if  objection  is  voiced  by  a  group  of 
dissatisfied  owners;  little  difference  what  they  may 
say  or  do  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  in  office  to  overlook  them,  while  if  only 
a  few  thousand-share  owners  should  get  together, 
they  would  make  quite  a  stir  in  the  councils  of  any 
corporation. 

As  our  friend  observes,  there  were  some  advantages 
in  the  old  time  system  by  which  the  large  owners  of 
an  enterprise  were  definitely  in  the  foreground, 
fought  in  the  front  rank  for  the  benefit  of  their  or¬ 
ganization  and  made  plenty  of  money  for  themselves 
and  those  who  went  along  with  them. 


In  the  Connellsville  coke  region  the  unusual  con¬ 
dition  existed  recently  of  the  largest  producer,  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  having  all  of  its  ovens  out  of 
blast.  A  few  of  the  company’s  mines  were  in  opera¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  engaged  in  shipping  coal  to  by¬ 
product  plants  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation  or  its 
subsidiaries.  The  region  as  a  whole  is  on  less  than 
a -10  per  cent  basis,  so  far  as  its  coke-making  opera¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  thus  reflecting  the  extreme  de¬ 
pression  in  steel. 


RETAIL  WAGES  IN  BOSTON 


Hoisting  Engineers  Under  New  Agreement  to 
Get  $41  Per  Week. 

An  agreement  between  the  Coal  Exchange  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  hoisting  engineers  union, 
operative  from  June  1st,  1921,  to  March  3Jst,  1922, 
was  signed  last  week. 

This  agreement  includes  in  its  provision :  An 
eight-hour  day  (8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.)  with  Saturday 
half-holiday  (8  A.  M.  to  12  M.)  from  June  1st  to 
September  30th,  1921,  without  loss  of  pay.  Employees 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.35  per  hour  from  5 
P.  M.  to  8  *P.  M.  and  from  5  A.  M.  to  8  A.  M.; 
on  Saturdays  from  June  1st  to  September  30th,  1921, 
such  pay  to  begin  at  noon. 

All  overtime  after  5  P.  M.  on  week  days,  Sundays 
and  holidays  to  be  based  on  30-minute  periods.  Any 
fraction  of  a  Sunday  or  holiday  between  8  A.  M. 
and  5  J5.  M.  to  be  counted  as  a  half-day  or  a  full 
day  when  fraction  is  not  caused  by  voluntary  action 
of  engineer  or  assistant. 

All  regularly  employed  men  shall  be  paid  for  all 
holidays  as  part  of  their  regular  wages  and  if  re¬ 
quired  to  work  shall  be  paid  $7.17  per  day  additional; 
after  5  P.  M.  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  hour.  If  re¬ 
quired  to  work  Sundays,  the  pay  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  $14  per  day,  with  overtime  at  $1.75  per  hour. 
Nothing  less  than  a  whole  day  or  a  half  day  to  be 
considered  in  estimating  Sunday  time. 

Any  fraction  of  a  night  more  than  half  a  night 
shall  be  counted  as  a  full  night,  and  any  fraction 
of  a  night  less  than  a  half  night  shall  be  counted 
as  a  half  night.  Night  work  begins  at  8  P.  M.  and 
ends  at  5  A.  M. 

There  shall  be  no  broken  time  unless  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer  or  assistants. 

Transient  engineers,  acting  as  engineers  or  assist¬ 
ants,  to  be  paid  $10  per  day  week  days,  $12  per 
night  week  nights.  Overtime  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per 
hour,  day  or  night.  On  Sundays  or  holidays,  $14 
per  day  and  $16  per  night.  Overtime  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half. 

The  agreed  wage  schedule  is : 

All  regularly  employed  hoisting  and  trolley  en¬ 
gineers,  $41  per  week. 

Engineers  or  assistants  operating  two  or  more 
boilers,  $38  per  week. 

Hoisting  engineers  or  assistants  operating  one 
boiler,  $36  per  week. 

There  are  numerous  details  specified  as  to  holi¬ 
days  considered,  terms  of  employment,  time  for  meals, 
handling  of  disputes  and  amendments  or  changes  of 
the  agreement. 

Anthracite  Price  Increase. 

Although  the  price  of  anthracite  is  practically 
twice  what  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  official 
record  standing  at  198.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  July,  1914,  wholesale  market  quotations,  it  is  a  fact 
that  an  average  of  the  several  monthly  increases 
shows  a  gain  of  only  49.7  per  cent,  indicating  that 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  the  advance 
was  but  moderate.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
1920,  in  fact,  that  the  prices  got  into  high  ground, 
whereas  prices  of  other  commodities  increased  right 
along  and  show  the  following  average  of  increases : 

Avg.  Avg.  Per 
Index  Cent  of 
Figures.  Increase. 


Foodstuffs — Animal  .  166.6  66.6 

Vegetable  .  256.6  156.6 

Textiles  and  Leather  Goods...  251.  151. 

Coal — Bituminous  .  207.9  107.9 

Mineral  and  Metal  Products -  194.8  94.8 

Building  Materials  .  246.3  146.3 

All  of  the  items  shown,  with  the  exception  of 


anthracite,  indicated  great  fluctuations.  Anthracite, 
however,  showed  a  consistent  increase  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  increased  cost  of  production.  In  other 
words,  there  was  no  inflated  selling  price  as  far  as 
anthracite  was  concerned. 


The  Paragon  Coal  &  Fuel  Co.  is  a  new  concern 
in  the  wholesale  business  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  The 
company,  through  some  of  its  officers,  has  coal  min¬ 
ing  interests  in  Somerset  County,  Pa. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 

Shipments  in  May  Heaviest  for  1921  and 
June  Is  Maintaining  Pace. 

During  the  month  of  May  a  definite  turn  for  the 
better  was  noted  in  the  shipping  trade  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  while  the  business  outlook  for  the  season 
continues  generally  more  favorable,  there  is  but  little 
prospect  of  an  immediate  sharp  upturn  in  conditions. 
All  lines  of  shipping  showed  some  improvement,  with 
export  coal  leading  the  way,  although  the  movement 
of  general  cargo  was  better  than  in  previous  months, 
and  promises  to  move  in  larger  quantities  during  the 
present  month.  The  shipping  men  at  the  port  have 
shown  a  more  hopeful  attitude,  and  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  conditions  will  continue  to  show  a  marked 
improvement  from  now  on. 

A  new  high  record  was  reached  during  the  month 
of  May  for  coal  dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads,  all 
three  piers  having  dumped  a  total  of  1,830,624  tons, 
setting  a  new  high  month’s  record  for  the  year  to 
date.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  piers  at  Lamberts 
Point,  dumped  approximately  680,225  tons;  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Ry.  piers  at  Sewalls  Point  dumped  518,622 
tons,  while  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  piers  at 
Newport  News  dumped  631,737  tons.  A  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  coal  dumpings  has  been  noted  at  the 
port;  1,230,000  tons  having  been  dumped  in  April, 
the  best  month  of  the  year  up  to  that  time. 

For  week  ending  June  4th,  a  total  of  422,296  tons 
were  dumped,  against  469,120  tons  the  previous  week. 
For  the  year  to  date  6,755,384  tons  have  been  dumped 
at  all  piers  as  against  8,087,026  tons  January  to 
May,  1920.  Of  course,  it  is  probable  that  consid¬ 
erably  more  tonnage  was  dumped  than  represented  by 
the  above  figures,  as  the  above  only  covers  dumpings 
made  by  members  of  the  different  exchanges,  while 
a  few  of  the  largest  coal  export  firms  at  the  port 
are  not  members  of  the  exchange,  and  their  figures 
are  only  given  out  monthly  by  the  railroads. 

Spot  Market  Dull. 

Cargoes  are  still  being  shipped  in  large  numbers 
to  England  and  to  ports  formerly  supplied  by  the 
British  mines,  and  a  number  of  American  vessels 
are  being  released  daily  by  the  Shipping  Board  and 
placed  in  the  coal  trade.  The  vessel  tonnage  at 
Hampton  Roads  is  still  heavy,  and  bunkers  being 
furnished  in  large  quantities.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  British  coal  strike  shows  signs  of  clearing  up, 
the  tidewater  coal  trade  shows  no  signs  of  any  slack¬ 
ening  up  in  the  demand  for  export  tonnage,  which  the 
strike  in  England  has  occasioned.  While  the  spot 
market  is  relatively  dull,  the  movement  of  coal  at 
the  piers  continues  at  a  high  rate. 

The  prices  on  spot  coal  have  been  easier  during 
the  past  week,  the  quotations  on  low  volatile  pools 
sticking  around  the  $6.50  mark,  which  is  practically 
the  high  mark  for  the  present  movement.  High  vol¬ 
atile  coals,  pools  5,  6  and  7,  have  been  quoted  as  high 
as  $6.00  and  $6.25,  but  this  grade  of  coal  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  present  market  at  $5.50  and  $5.75.  The 
easier  tone  of  the  spot  market  has  been  due  to  large 
accumulations  of  coal  on  tracks  at  tidewater. 

Export  Demand  Keeps  Up 

Since  the  increased  export  demand  became  so 
heavy,  the  shipments  from  the  mines  have  been 
larger,  which  has,  increased  the  amount  of  coal  of 
the  terminals.  During  the  past  week  the  vessel  ton¬ 
nage  to  lift  coal  has  become  heavier,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  vessels  are  waiting  for  coal  to  be 
shipped  in  from  the  mines  in  order  to  secure  their 
cargoes. 

Coal  dumpings  got  off  to  a  good  start  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  month,  although  the  last  few 
days  in  May  showed  decrease  in  the  daily  tonnage 
dumped,  and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  June  would 
trail  May  in  amount  of  tonnage  dumped.  However, 
the  piers  are  working  full  time,  and  in  some  cases  on 
Sunday,  which  shows  that  business  is  holding  up,  and 
at  the  present  rate,  the  dumping  for  June  will  exceed 
those  for  May. 

Another  evidence  of  the  revival  in  the  shipping 
trade  can  be  seen  from  the  ship  movement  during 
the  past  month.  The  total  number  of  ships  entering 
at  the  local  custom  house  for  May  were  369  vessels 


as  compared  with  206  in  April  and  273  in  March. 
Vessels  clearing  in  May  totaled  411,  as  compared 
with  245  in  April  and  315  in  March.  The  net  ton¬ 
nage  in  clearances  were  larger  than  in  any  previous 
month  of  the  year,  except  January,  and  the  May 
record  is  not  far  behind  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

A  number  of  Shipping  Board  steamers  have  been 
brought  from  their  anchorages  in  the  James  River 
and  placed  in  the  coal  trade,  and  according  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  more  ships  have  been  put  in  active 
service  than  have  been  taken  out  and  tied  up.  The 
movement  of  ships  is  another  good  sign  of  the  revival 
of  business  at  the  port,  and  this  coupled  with  the 
large  tonnage  dumped  at  the  port,  leads  shipping  men 
to  believe  that  the  movement  is  not  temporary,  but  the 
beginning  of  better  times,  and  that  a  continued  in¬ 
crease  can  be  looked  for  from  now  on. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

A.  F.  Stevens,  retail  dealer  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  vis¬ 
ited  the  Chicago  trade  last  week. 

P.  Diedrich,  retail  dealer  of  De  Kalb,  Ill.,  was 
among  the  Chicago  visitors  this  week. 

J.  B.  Poston,  coal  dealer  from  Athens,  O.,  stopped 
at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
week. 

F.  H.  Hooper,  coal  man  from  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  visited  the  Chicago  market  last  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

The  Chicago  C.  &  M.  Co.,  formerly  located  at  11 
S.  LaSalle  street,  is  now  located  at  111  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  street. 

J.  B.  Pauley,  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  a  trip  to  Springfield  and  central 
Illinois  mines. 

C.  E.  McLaughlin,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  last  week. 

J.  N.  McCabe,  secretary  of  the  Gruschow-McCabe 
Coal  Co.,  returned  to  Chicago  early  this  week  after 
a  trip  to  Eastern  points. 

Mr.  Kavanaugh,  connected  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Southern  C.,  C.  &  M.  Co.,  was  in  Milwaukee 
the  greater  part  of  this  week. 

J.  J.  Skidmore,  connected  with  the  Farley  Hopkins 
Coal  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  spent  part  of  this  week 
visiting  southern  Illinois  mines. 

F.  S.  Morton,  head  of  F.  S.  Morton  &  Co.,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  stopped  off  in  Chicago  last  Saturday, 
while  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

George  Derbyshire,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  is  spending  most 
of  his  time  in  the  Eastern  offices  lately. 

The  Conway  C.  &  C.  Co.  has  opened  a  new  retail 
yard  at  24th  and  Hoyne  avenue,  on  property  recently 
purchased  along  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  tracks. 

Mr.  Keeler,  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Coal  and  Coke  Division,  in  Chicago  territory, 
of  the  committee  for  relief  of  the  starving  Chinese. 

A.  R.  Davis  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co.,  McCormick 
Building,  was  in  Washington  this  week  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

Farley  Hopkins,  head  of  the  Farley  Hopkins  Coal 
Co.,  left  last  Sunday  night  for  Washington  to  at¬ 
tend  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  meet¬ 
ing. 

R.  C.  Manning,  retail  coal  man  from  Warrensville, 
Ill.,  visited  I.  L.  Runyan,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
&  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  this 
week. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators  Association,  and  head  of  the  Hillsboro  Coal 
Co.,  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  was  among  the  visitors  in  the 
Chicago  market  last  week. 

F.  S.  Peabody  has  just  returned  from  Washington 
where  he  was  attending  memorial  services  of  his 
very  intimate  friend,  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

_  J.  K.  Dering,  head  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co., 
is  chairman  of  the  Horse  Show  being  held  in  Chicago 
this  week  at  the  South  Shore  Country  Club.  Mr. 
Dering  has  also  entered  his  stable  of  horses  which 
took  many  prizes  in  the  recent  Philadelphia  Horse 
Show. 

F.  S.  Peabody,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  en¬ 
tered  his  champion  horse,  Great  Heart,  holder  of  the 


United  States  high  jumping  record,  in  the  Horse 
Show  which  opened  on  last  Wednesday  at  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club,  Chicago. 

Contributions  to  the  Chinese  Famine  Fund  by 
the  Chicago  retail  coal  merchants  have  already  com¬ 
menced  to  come  into  the  association  headquarters. 
Fifty-eight  dollars  has  been  received  to  date,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  donation  will  be  large  before 
the  final  count  is  made. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has 
agreed  on  a  closing  time  for  retail  yards  during  the 
summer  months.  The  closing  time  will  be  12  o’clock 
instead  of  1  o’clock,  as  previously  reported.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  association  will  be  held  monthly  instead 
of  bi-weekly  during  the  warm  weather. 

Partitions  along  the  entire  front  on  one  floor  of 
the  McCormick  Building  are  being  torn  down  to 
accommodate  the  sales  force  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  This  firm  has  had  the  entire  floor  under  lease 
for  some  time,  but  only  recently  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  space  from  former  lease  holders. 

The  Hamilton  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  has 
gone  out  of  business  and  A.  W.  Hamilton,  who  was 
head  of  the  firm,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  He  will  take  charge  of  their  St. 
Louis  office.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  formerly  with  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  in  the  capacity  of  sales  manager. 

Edward  Foley,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Excelsior  Coal  Co.,  3949  N.  Kedvale  avenue,  fcrr 
some  time,  has  severed  his  connections  with  that  firm 
and  will  enter  business  with  Mr.  Ryan,  forming 
the  firm  of  Ryan,  Foley  &  Co.,  retail  coal  dealers. 
The  office  of  the  newly  organized  firm  will  be  located 
at  1755  Monticello  avenue. 

Chicago  connections  of  the  Elkhorn  Coal  Co. 
learned  last  week  that  the  company  had  struck  gas 
on  land  they  have  been  drilling  in  Kentucky,  Magoffin 
County.  At  1,000  feet  the  well  brought  in  1,200,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  finding  a  ready  market 
for  the  product  in  the  Louisville  pipe  line  which  was 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  well. 

Arrival  of  coal  via  lake  in  and  near  Chicago  was 
on  the  increase  during  the  past  week,  the  following 
boats  brought  in  cargoes  of  coal :  Landing  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  steamer  Australia  from  Erie;  Argus  from 
Buffalo,  and  /.  C.  Hutchinson  from  Buffalo ;  landing 
at  South  Chicago,  steamer  Wm.  Bastoch  from 
Buffalo ;  landing  at  Gary,  steamer  D.  M.  Clemson 
from  Conneaut  and  steamer  Malietoa  from  Lorain. 

Preparations  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  are  being  rushed 
.  to  conclusion,  according  to  secretary  I.  L.  Runyan. 
The  dates  have  been  set  for  July  13  and  14,  and 
already  a  program  of  interesting  speakers  has  been 
arranged.  All  members  are  urged  to  attend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  general  interest,  especially  with 
reference  to  pending  legislation  unfavorable  to  the 
coal  trade. 

A  unique  trade  stimulus  is  being  offered  retail  coal 
dealers  by  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Bedford 
Building.  Their  contribution  is  a  forceful  booklet 
entitled,  “The  Manual  of  Sales  Letters  for  the  Coal 
Dealers.”  The  booklet  is  really  a  tie-up  for  the 
dealer  with  the  educational  publicity  the  industry 
as  a  whole  has  leveled  at  the  individual  coal  con¬ 
sumer.  In  distributing  the  book,  Mr.  Mitchell  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  “Not  only  better  service,  and 
better  quality,  but  also  better  prices  are  available  now 
than  we  will  find  later.” 


Chicago  ' 

Quotations  for  last  week, 
cago,  stood  as  follows : 

Domestic 

Southern  Illinois. $5. 50@5.90 
Central  Illinois..  4.85@5.25 

Indiana  .  5.75(3)6.05 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45@6.50 
Ohio  (Hocking)  .  6.70 
W.  Va.  (Smkls).  8.50 
Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
as  follows : 


Egg . $6.60@7.10 

Stove .  6.85@7.30 


rices. 


including  freight  to  Chi- 

Mine  Run 

Screenings 

$5.13@5.40 

$4.40(3)5.00 

4.40@4.60 

4.00(3)4.28 

4.25@5.00 

3.65  @4.25 

5.90@6.25 

5.25@5.35 

5.20 

4.95 

7.25  @8.00 

mines,  in  net 

tons,  stand 

Nut . 

.$6.85@7.30 

Pea . 

.  5.30@5.70 
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Coal  Production  of  Various  Districts  by  Companies. 


* 


Output  of  the  various  companies  operating  in  the  various  districts  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1919  and  1920,  according  to  figures  recently 
issued  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines : 

MINGO  DISTRICT 


Mingo  County.  19 19  1920 

Brady-Thacker  Coal  Co .  .  16,397 

Buffalo  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Huntington .  63,964  85  390 

Chattaroy  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va .  48^066  53^629 

Crystal  Block  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Welch . ’. . .  163,153 

Crystal  Block  Mining  Co.,  Sprigg .  91,232  147,112 

Delphos  &  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  .  23,348 

Franklin  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  17,968  20,230 

Glen  Alum  Coal  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va .  182,721  231,249 

Grey  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  45,427  58,213 

Hinder  Coal  Co.,  Himler .  34,563  . 

Howard  Collieries  Co.,  Bluefield .  263,459  240,589 

Hunt  Forbes  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ky .  11,813  14,000 

Levine-Goodman  Coal  Co .  1,518 

Lynn  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Heilner .  58,456  82,369 

Matewan  Coal  Co.,  Williamson .  5,000  . 

Matta-Co-op.  Coal  Co .  18,040 

Naugatuck  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  61,866  64,344 

New  Flo  ward  Coal  Co.,  Matewan .  22,469  28,122 

Red  Jacket  Con.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Red  Jacket .  253,357  226,569 

Red  Jacket,  Jr.,  Coal  Co.,  Red  Jacket .  87,728  66,800 

Standard  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Williamson .  13,100  14,000 

Stone  Mountain  Coal  Corporation,  Roanoke,  Va .  58,980  76,448 

Superior  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Williamson .  40,370  56,962 

Sycamore  Coal  Co.,  Vivian  .  140,072  115,055 

Tarnay  Coal  Co .  500 

Thacker  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0  .  319,184  402,798 

Traders  Coal  Co.,  War  Eagle .  53,757  . 

Tunnel  Coal  Co.,  Dingess .  392  . 

War  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  War  Eagle .  132,046  190,229 

White  Star  Mining  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  91,027  102,416 

Wilhelmina  Coal  Co.,  Northfolk .  29,775  42,950 

Williamson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Williamson .  104,106  77,667 

Winifrede  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Majestic,  Ky .  43,231  48,968 

Wygarb  Mining  Co.,  Goodman. . .  20,000  . 

Wanego  White  Ash  Coal  Co .  .  3,560 

Wayne  County. 

Camp  Block  Coal  Co.,  East  Lynn .  4,088  6,458 

East  Lynn  Coal  Co.,  East  Lynn .  18,886  41,526 

Ferguson  White  Ash  Coal  Co . . .  .  6,000 

Hillcrest  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Morgantown .  4,600 

Northland  Coal  Co .  5,462 

Stonewall  Block  Coal  Co.,  Wayne .  2,200  5,870 

Total  .  2,483,111  2,777,573 


1919  1920 

J.  B.  Jenkins  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  The,  Buffalo,  N.  Y _  40,713  . 

Randolph  Coal  Company,  Mabie .  17,094  6,340 

Three  Fork  Coal  Company,  Ellamore .  23,314  13,493 

West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Elkins .  628,826  603,272 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Spruce .  31,862  56,758 

Tucker  County. 

Blackwater  Coal  Company,  Thomas .  36,735  27,519 

Cumberland  Coal  Company,  Baltimore .  119,857  109,335 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  The,  Baltimore .  960,466  801,416 

Total  .  2,549,044  2,430,428 


MASON  DISTRICT 

(County  of  Mason) 
Mason  County. 


Clifton  Mining  Co.,  Clifton .  16,471  26,538 

Gress,  George  H.,  Mason .  4,408  7,152 

Hutchinson  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  57,635  56,782 

Icenhower,  J.  F.,  Mason .  3,759  1,875 

Mercers  Mining  Company,  Mercers  Bottom .  .  4,000 

Jackson  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Hartford .  27,455  49,016 

Ohio  River  Salt  Company,  Foint  Pleasant .  7,372  16,045 

Reilly  Coal  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa .  363  19,425 

West  Virginia  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co.,  Spillman .  10,889 

Total  .  128,352  180,833 


PUTNAM  DISTRICT 


(County  of  Putnam) 


Black  Betsey  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Black  Betsey. . . . 
Otto  Marmet  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Raymond  City 

Plymouth  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Plymouth . 

Total  . 


56,575  87,968 

115,284  148,911 

113,216  91,912 

285,075  328,791 


Some  companies  mentioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage  for  1919, 
have  taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new.  We 
are  informed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and 
many  new  mines  opened  during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
correct  list.  Some  companies  transferred  their  mines  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  during  the  year. 


TONNAGE  HANDLED  AT  SOUTH  AMBOY. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  RR.  wharves  at  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  handle  more  coal  than  any  other  loading  port  in  New  York  harbor.  Wc 
give  below  a  tabulation  showing  the  operations  in  gross  tons  over  a  term  of 
years : 


ELK  GARDEN  DISTRICT 
(Counties  of  Grant,  Mineral,  Randolph  and  Tucker) 


Grant  County. 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  The,  Baltimore .  114,352  109,352 

Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  W.  Va.,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  4,742  123,454 

Jordan,  S.  H.,  Gormainia .  3,382  3,381 

Mineral  County.  * 

Abrams  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Fairmont .  55,911  66,403 

Bakertown  Coal  Company,  Kingwood .  3,522  1,768 

Carrol-Cross  Coal  Company,  Piedmont .  21,896  33,327 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  The,  Baltimore .  100,905  15,414 

Dean  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Garden .  .  24,528 

Deep  Run  Big  Vein  Coal  Company,  Elk  Garden .  49,655  34,768 

Emory  Run  Coal  Company,  Cumberland,  Md .  11,450  6,000 

Forting  &  Pyles .  6,105 

Glade  Run  Coal  Company,  Bloomington,  Md .  6,048  2,780 

Gleason  Coal  &  'Coke  Company,  Frostburg,  Md .  56,699  68,027 

Grafton  Mining  Company,  Grafton .  17,433  12,960 

Hamill  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Blaine .  6,800  . 

H.  P.  Brydon  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Fiedmont .  18,978  28,557 

Jaffy  Coal  Mining  Company,  Elk  Garden .  34,033  44,061 

Low  Volatile  Collieries  Company,  Piedmont .  10,179  10,448 

Mapleville  Coal  Company,  Elk  Garden .  2,580  4,431 

Masteller  Coal  Company,  Keyser .  59,737  69,099 

Piedmont  Coal  Corporation,  Piedmont .  6,427  . 

Silver  Coal  Company .  31,322 

St.  Cloud  Coal  Mining  Company... .  3,531 

Randolph  County. 

A.  Spates  Brady,  Elkins .  38,761  66,884 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  The,  Baltimore .  66,687  43,195 


*  Details  regarding  Pocahontas  production  appeared  in  otir  issue  of  May  21st;  Fairmont 
region,  May  28th;  New  River,  June  4th. 


Year. 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite. 

Total. 

Coke  Net. 

1910 . 

1,763,173 

4,836,394 

9,722 

1911 . 

1,731,133 

5,278,505 

6,642 

1912 . 

888,239 

4,451,049 

10,297 

1913 . 

1,160,656 

5,452,609 

11,800 

1914 . 

1,466,773 

5,124,293 

13,815 

1915 . 

1,111,125 

5,270,063 

16,338 

1916 . 

1,022,054 

5,219,548 

16,048 

1917 . 

757,515 

4,871,085 

5,858 

1918 . 

600,340 

5,438,368 

364 

1919 . 

.  3,393,754 

569,445 

3,963,199 

1,597 

1920 . 

715,135 

5,333,310 

PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your 
coal  for  New  York  Harbor 
Delivery  and  New  England. 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 
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Anthracite  Companies  to  Fight  Mine  Cave  Laws. 

In  Withdrawing  from  Voluntary  Agreement  with  City  of  Scranton  They  Give  Notice  of 
Their  Intention  to  Contest  Validity  of  New  Legislation. 


Following  the  enactment  of  the  new  mine  cave 
legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  ten  anthracite  mining 
companies  operating  under  the  city  of  Scranton  and 
the  adjacent  borough  of  Dunmore  have  notified  the 
authorities  that  they  have  terminated  the  voluntary 
agreement  entered  into  in  December,  1918,  under 
which  they  assumed  the  expense  of  repairing  property 
damaged  by  the  caving  in  of  old  mine  workings. 

During  the  life  of  the  agreement  approximately 
$1,000,000  was  expended  by  the  companies  in  wholly 
or  temporarily  repairing  1,500  buildings  damaged  as 
a  result  of  surface  subsidences  over  their  workings. 
Repairs  were  also  made  to  streets  and  sewers.  There 
are  about  600  damaged  buildings  upon  which  repair 
work  has  not  been  started.  W.  W.  Inglis,  general 
manager  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  has  advised  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  his  company  to  continue  repairing  damaged 
property  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  cancelling  the  agreement,  the  companies  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  passage  of  laws  restraining,  restricting 
and  penalizing  them  in  the  mining  of  coal.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  called  for  its  abro¬ 
gation  in  the  event  of  legislation  interfering  with 
mining  operations  to  the  extent  that  it  is  alleged  will 
result  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Fowler-Kohler 
laws. 

Will  Not  Accept  Fowler  Act. 

In  giving  notice  of  their  abrogation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  companies  also  announced  their  intention 
not  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Fowler  bill,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  two  per  cent  tax  on  the  output  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  do  accept  it.  Both  laws  will  be  con¬ 
tested  in  court  on  constitutional  grounds. 

The  companies  involved  are  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  the 
Scranton  Coal  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  the 
Bulls  Head  Coal  Co.,  the  Quinn  Coal  Co.,  the  John 
Gibbons  Coal  Co.,  the  Spencer  Coal  Co.,  the  Carney 
&  Brown  Coal  Co.,  the  Green  Ridge  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Nay  Aug  Coal  Co. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  formal  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  agreement,  the  above  companies 
say  in  part : 

“We  regret  to  advise  you  of  the  passage  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  two  bills  known  as  the 


Opposed  to  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club  on  June 
3,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed : 

“First,  That  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill  discriminates 
against  the  coal  trade  inasmuch  as  it  invests  the 
President  with  inquisitorial  and  regulatory  authority 
in  respect  of  that  trade  and  not  other  lines  of 
business. 

“Second,  We  are  opposed  generally  to  govern¬ 
mental  interference  in  business  and  especially  with 
the  coal  business  as  the  history  of  such  interference 
has  always  been  disastrous  not  only  to  the  industry, 
but  to  consumers  of  coal,  as  well  as  laying  a  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  upon  taxpayers. 

“Third,  That  there  should  be  urged  upon  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  present  Administration  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  carrying  out  pre-election  promises  to  have 
Mess  government  in  business  and  more  business  in 
government.’ 

“Fourth,  That  the  members  of  the  trade  who  en¬ 
dorse  the  foregoing,  communicate  that  sentiment  at 
once  to  the  committee  of  wholesalers  consisting  of 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Coyle,  Noah  H.  S'wayne,  2d,  and 
George  H.  Cushing,  sending  the  same  to  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing,  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.’’ 


The  Connellsville  Hygrade  Coal  Co.  and  the  Clear¬ 
water  Coal  Co.  have  opened  a  joint  office  in  the 
Second  National  Bank  Building,  Connellsville,  Pa. 
C.  W.  Downs  is  general  manager  and  sales  agent 
of  both  companies,  whose  mines  are  located  in  West 
Virginia. 


Kohler  and  Fowler  bills,  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor  and  have  thereby  become  laws  of 
the  commonwealth. 

“Under  the  terms  of  the  Kohler  bill,  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  of 
the  officials  of  our  companies,  if,  as  a  result  of  our 
mining,  we  cause  a  subsidence  of  the  surface  result¬ 
ing  in  damage  to  any  of  various  properties  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  bill,  or  fail  to  comply  with  various  other 
provisions  thereof. 

“We  are  advised  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  those  bills  that  by  accepting  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Fowler  bill  we  would  be  relieved  from 
the  penal  provisions  of  the  Kohler  bill.  We  cannot 
accept  the  Fowler  bill  because  such  acceptance  would 
be  for  all  time,  and  would  preclude  our  contesting  the 
validity  of  the  Kohler  bill. 

Might  Make  Cost  of  Mining  Prohibitive. 

“Moreover,  it  would  leave  to  the  discretion  of  com¬ 
missioners  to  be  appointed  under  the  terms  of  such 
bill,  the  question  of  what  coal  now  owned  by  us 
within  the  built-up  section  of  the  region  and  which 
we  have  a  legal  right  to  mine,  we  might  be  permitted 
to  so  mine. 

“In  fact,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  such  commis¬ 
sion  might  not  permit  us  to  mine  any  such  coal,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  conditions  and  restrictions  which  would 
make  the  cost  of  our  so  mining  the  same  prohibitory. 
Nor  would  we,  by  accepting  such  bill,  be  relieved 
from  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Kohler  bill. 

“We  own  large  amounts  of  coal  which  we  have 
acquired  by  deeds  or  leases,  under  the  terms  of  which 
we  have  the  right  to  mine  the  same  without  obliga¬ 
tion  to  support  the  surface.  The  validity  of  these 
conveyances  has  been  upheld  repeatedly  by  the  courts. 

“Notwithstanding  the  admitted  facts  of  our  owner¬ 
ship  and  rights,  the  Kohler  bill  not  only  confiscates 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  owned  by  us  and  by  our  les¬ 
sors,  but  it  also  resolves  our  deeds  and  leases  into 
scraps  of  paper  and,  lastly,  makes  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  the  pursuit  of  our  lawful  business  a  crime. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  apparent  that 
we  have  no  other  recourse  but  to  contest  the  validity 
of  this  legislation.” 


Argentina’s  Coal  Imports. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York  says: 

“As  a  direct  result  of  the  strike  of  British  coal 
miners,  the  United  States  is  now  supplying  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  coal  imported  into  the 
Argentine  Republic,  according  to  information 
just  received  from  South  America.  One-tenth  of 
the  imported  coal  continues  to  be  supplied  by 
Great  Britain,  our  chief  competitor  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  coal  market,  on  account  of  her  control  of 
practically  all  of  the  railroads,  which  furnish  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  demand  for  coal. 

“Although  the  present  diversion  to  the  United 
States  of  the  bulk  of  this  coal  trade  is  due  to 
temporary  conditions,  nevertheless  American  coal 
exporters  have  gained  an  important  foothold  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Argentine  and  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  should  see  a  decided  strength¬ 
ening  of  their  position. 

“Argentine  coal  importers  are  at  present  faced 
by  a  serious  situation  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
the  labor  unions.” 


A  bright  side  to  the  reports  of  decreased  em¬ 
ployment  in  industrial  centers  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  farm  labor  is  now  much  more  plentiful  than 
it  was.  This  means  cheaper  production  of  crops 
and  more  profits  when  same  are  sold  at  moderate 
figures.  It  also  means,  in  turn,  cheaper  living 
for  the  populace  in  general,  all  aiding  to  a  return 
to  normalcy.  At  one  time  the  situation  was  in¬ 
deed  desperate  in  regard  to  farm  labor  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  cost  of  living  rose  to 
extreme  figures. 


LOATH  TO  SURRENDER  JOBS 

s 

Australia  Provides  an  Illustration  of  How 
Government  Regulation  Works. 

We  think  the  coal  trade  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
sist  even  the  small  trace  of  governmental  regu¬ 
lation  proposed  by  the  Frelinghuysen  bill.  While 
this  measure  is  innocuous  enough  in  itself,  as 
about  all  it  provides  for  is  the  gathering  and 
publishing  of  statistics,  it  is  more  than  likely  to 
be  merely  the  opening  wedge  towards  outright 
control  of  the  industry. 

One  thing  leads  to  another,  and  when  the  poli¬ 
ticians  get  hold  of  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
power  and  jobs  they  will  fight  to  the  last  gasp  to 
retain  them.  This  is  true  the  world  over,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Australia  recently  appearing  in  one 
of  the  New  York  dailies: 

“Australia  generally  will  give  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  wheat  pools  and  wool  committees  have 
disappeared  and  normal  selling  for  export  is  re¬ 
sumed.  The  uncomfortable  suspicion  is  abroad, 
and  fairly  well  grounded,  that  in  this  strictly 
commercial  business  departmental  authority  is  as 
unwilling  to  resign  as  in  many  other  directions 
where  the  cumbrous  and  wasteful  Government 
machine  intruded  upon  private  enterprise  as  a 
war-time  measure. 

“Australia  was  far  away  from  the  late  war 
geographically;  economically  and  politically  she 
was  in  the  middle  of  it  and  is  still  in  its  grip.  It 
is  a  big  question  whether  the  more  damage  is 
done  to  a  country  by  a  fighting  army,  which  dur¬ 
ing  hostilities  batters  down  villages  and  eats  or 
ruins  the  season’s  crops,  or  by  the  even  more 
fearful  army  of  new  civil  servants,  impregnable 
in  their  emergency  departments,  who  long  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  refuse  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

“The  fighting  army  ceases  with  peace  to  be  a 
band  of  heroes  and  is  demobilized  with  ruthless 
severity;  the  other  army  remains  indefinitely  to 
live  on  the  country.  The  national  burden  is  not 
only  the  direct  cost  of  controlled  industries;  there 
is  also  the  loss,  waste,  and  muddle  of  interference 
with  ordinary  business  activities.” 


Accidents  at  Coke  Plants. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  announces  that  acci¬ 
dents  at  all  coke-ovens  operated  throughout  the 
United  States  in  1920  caused  the  death  of  49  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  injury  of  3,415  others,  a  reduction 
of  4  fatalities  and  616  injuries  as  compared  with 
1919.  The  industry  employed  28,139  persons  during 
the  year  and  each  employee  averaged  319  working 
days. 

At  by-product  ovens  17,184  men  were  employed, 
or  1,776  more  than  in  1919.  Of  these,  38  were  killed 
and  2,380  were  injured  by  accidents,  showing  a 
fatality  rate  of  1.92  and  an  injury  rate  of  120.04 
per  thousand  persons  employed,  as  compared  with  a 
rate  of  2.55  killed  and  158.33  injured  in  1919,  based 
upon  a  standard  year  of  300  working  days. 

Coke  ovens  of  the  beehive  type  employed  10,955 
men,  which  is  2,378  less  than  the  number  employed 
in  1919.  Accidents  resulted  in  the  death  of  11  men 
and  the  injury  of  1,035,  or  1.09  killed  and  102.54 
injured  per  thousand  persons  employed,  as  compared 
with  accident  rates  of  0.92  killed  and  125.96  injured 
in  1919.  The  total  working  time  at  beehive  ovens 
was  3,028,062  days  for  all  employees,  or  276  working 
days  per  man. 


Prosperity  will  not  return  over  night.  It  will  be 
a  gradual  development.  Some  day,  of  course,  the 
low  point  will  be  reached  and  passed,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  not  be  particularly  noticeable  at  the 
time.  As  the  traveler  crossing  the  equator  would 
not  be  able  to  determine  that  fact  without  the  use 
of  instruments,  so  will  the  turning  point  of  our  era 
of  depression  be  reached  and  passed.  Gradually, 
whether  one  goes  north  or  south,  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  cooler,  and  so  will  conditions  change  after  we 
have  passed  the  date  of  change. 
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THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ment*.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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C.  M.  Moderwell, 
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HARRISBURG 
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General  Sales  Manager. 

The  Red  Ash-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

Our  Coal — “MORE  THAN  SATISFIES  ” 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

520  G wynnc  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


SHIPPERS 


HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
Fayette  T&T  Building 

UNIONTOWN,  P  A .   


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 
Pennsylvania  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 

Munsey  Bldg. 
 BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Thomas  J.  Lee 
Smooth  Hill  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Chester 
Whitten 
Smooth  Hill 
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WILLIAM  D.  LEEDS 
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Coal  Men  Confer  With  Government  Officials. 

Committees  Representing  All  Branches  of  the  Trade  Meet  With  Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary  Hoover  and  Others,  but  Fail  to  Head  Off  Legislation. 


Committees  made  up  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
operators  and  wholesale  and  retail  coal  dealers  con¬ 
ferred  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  this  week  with  representatives  of  the '  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
question  under  consideration  was  the  Frelinghuysen 
bill  providing  for  the  collection  and  publication  of 
trade  statistics,  of  which  the  coal  men  expressed 
unanimous  disapproval. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  Secretaries  Hoover 
and  Fall  of  the  Commerce  and  Interior  Departments, 
Senators  Frelinghuysen  and  Calder;  Ralph  Crews, 
W.  K.  Field  and  E.  E.  White,  representing  the  bitu¬ 
minous  operators ;  S.  D.  Warriner,  W.  L.  Connell 
and  W.  H.  Williams,  representing  the  anthracite 
operators;  Roderick  Stephens,  John  E.  Lloyd,  Jr.  and 
H.  D.  Jones,  representing  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association;  W.  R.  Coyle,  N.  H.  Swayne, 
2nd,  and  G.  H.  Cushing,  representing  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association ;  President  Bradley  and 
Vice-President  Morrow  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  several  coal  operators. 

The  Frelinghuysen  bill  is  now  essentially  the  only 
coal  bill  before  Congress.  The  Calder  bill  is  re¬ 
garded  as  dead,  owing  to  the  adroit  way  in  which 
the  personnel  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manu¬ 
factures  was  rearranged  by  the  Steering  Committee. 
A  majority  of  that  committee  is  now  opposed  to 
drastic  regulation  of  the  industry. 

Frelinghuysen  Explains. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  denied  that  his  bill  con¬ 
templated  Government  interference  in  the  industry. 
The  Administration’s  policy  was  “more  business  in 
Government  and  less  Government  in  business,”  he  said, 
but  Congress  intended  to  see  that  the  consumers’ 
interests  were  protected,  preferably  by  co-operation. 

He  said  he  opposed  Government  interference  and 
regulation  in  the  coal  industry,  but  he  believed  that 
publication  of  statistics  bearing  on  the  industry  would 
do  much  to  stabilize  the  business. 

Asserting  that  the  tendency  was  toward  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  industry,  Secretary  Hoover  urged 
complete  co-operation  through  some  Government 
agency. 

He  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  publication  of  coal 
prices  is  essential,  both  as  a  protection  to  the  public 
and  to  the  coal  operators,  and  that  publication  of 
statistics  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  industry 
itself. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  a  good  word  for  the  coal  men 
and  indicated  that  he  was  willing  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  could  and  would  do  in 
the  matter  of  furnishing  information. 

Fall  Threatens  Government  Competition. 

Secretary  Fall  declared  that  if  the  coal  operators 
refused  to  co-operate  with  the  officials  they  would 
find  themselves  sooner  or  later  in  competition  with 
the  Government.  He  referred  to  the  coal  deposits 
on  public  land  and  asserted  that  the  Government  is 
already  conducting  extensive  mining  operations. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  lot  of  coal  on  public  land, 
but  it  is  located  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  is 
mostly  lignite  and  low-grade  bituminous.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  this  coal  might  become  a  factor  in 
Eastern  markets  or  even  those  of  the  Middle  West, 
whether  mined  by  the  Government  or  by  private 
interests,  was  of  course  not  taken  seriously  by  the 
coal  men  present,  but  the  Secretary  advanced  it  with 
all  solemnity. 

What  he  referred  to  as  “extensive  mining  opera¬ 
tions”  is  evidently  the  Government  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  North  Dakota,  where  a  few  tons  a  day  are 
taken  from  an  abandoned  lignite  mine  and  made  into 
briquets  in  an  experimental  way  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  Government  may  also  be  interested  in 
mining  in  a  small  way  in  Alaska,  where  the  Navy 
Department  is  interested  in  promoting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coal  fields  with  a  view  to  supplying  naval 
requirements  in  the  Pacific. 


Coal  Men  Object. 

Vigorous  opposition  was  made  by  the  operators 
to  the  proposed  centralization  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  facilities  for  the  collection  of  indus¬ 
trial  statistics  and  information  showing  the  activities 
of  the  coal  industry. 

Legislation  of  this  kind,  it  was  said,  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  collection  of  data  proposed  by  the  Freling¬ 
huysen  measure  by  a  Government  department  would 
not  be  helpful. 

Several  of  the  coal  men  declared  that  the  Freling¬ 
huysen  Bill  singled  out  the  coal  industry  for  Govern¬ 
ment  interference  and  asserted  if  the  measure  were 
amended  to  include  all  commodities  it  would  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
expressed  the  objections  of  the  coal  men,  saying  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry  now  criticised  resulted  from 
Government  interference  during  the  war. 

“There  is  no  need  for  further  legislation,”  Mr. 
Bradley  said.  “The  coal  men  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  to  furnish 
any  facts  regarding  the  business  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  desires.  They  will  work  out  this  situation  if 
given  a  chance.” 

Mr.  Bradley’s  Statement. 

The  following  statement  was  given  out  for  publi¬ 
cation  by  Mr.  Bradley  at  the  close  of  the  conference 
on  Wednesday : 

“At  the  conference  this  morning  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  coal  industry  and  Senator  Freling¬ 
huysen  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fall  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Hoover  the  coal  men  expressed 
their  readiness  to  furnish  voluntarily  and  without  any 
legislative  requirements  all  the  information  desired 
by  Secretary  Fall  and  Secretary  Hoover  regarding 
production,  distribution  and  prices  in  the  industry. 

“In  view  of  this  entire  readiness  of  the  coal  industry 
to  assist  Secretaries  Fall  and  Hoover  to  obtain  and 
publish  immediately  and  currently  the  facts  in  regard 
to  production,  distribution  and  prices  which  they  de¬ 
sire  for  the  information  of  the  Government,  the  public 
and  the  industry,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  legisla¬ 
tion  to  require  the  furnishing  of  that  information, 
and  therefore  we  assume  that  the  Administration  will 
follow  its  announced  policy  of  desiring  to  avoid 
regulation  of  industry  and  the  interference  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  business  and  will  not  countenance  inquisi¬ 
torial  legislation  with  respect  to  the  coal  industry. 

“We  are  entirely  willing  to  collect  this  information 
through  the  statistical  bureaus  in  the  industry,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  may  be  thought  desirable,  so 
far  as  possible  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  pub¬ 
lication  currently  for  the  information  of  Government 
officials  and  the  public.  We  are  also  entirely  willing 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  either  in  person  or  through  any 
employes  of  their  departments,  to  check  the  data  of 
these  statistical  bureaus  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  information  thus  obtained.” 

Frelinghuysen  Will  Consider  Amendments. 

Another  meeting  between  coal  men  and  officials 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  but  it  ended  in  a  flat  dis¬ 
agreement.  Secretary  Hoover  did  not  attend,  but 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  announced  that  the  Secretary 
had  decided  there  was  no  middle  ground  on  which 
the  two  parties  could  meet.  The  Senator  also  told 
the  coal  men  he  would  not  agree  to  any  more  formal 
conferences,  but  would  receive  and  consider  any 
amendments  to  the  bill  they  had  to  offer. 

The  New  Jersey  Senator  said  his  bill  sought  to 
prevent  more  drastic  regulation  affecting  the  coal 
industry. 

“The  issue  is  whether  the  people  shall  know  the 
facts  regarding  the  coal  business,”  he  said.  “Isn’t  it 
better  to  supply  those  facts  voluntarily  than  to  wait 
until  the  public  rises  in  its  might  and  demands  them  ?” 

Roderick  Stephens  of  New  York,  representing  the 
retail  dealers,  said  the  measure  was  the  first  step 
toward  “more  Government  interference  in  business.” 


“We  want  to  see  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  carrying  out  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  announced  policy  of  ‘less  Government  in 
business,’  ”  he  added.  “Let  us  try  a  voluntary  system 
of  compiling  this  information  before  legislation  is 
passed.” 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

R.  S.  Magee,  of  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  spent  part 
of  last  week  in  West  Virginia. 

C.  S.  Paisley,  of  the  Kelley’s  Creek  Collieries  Co,, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

W.  W.  Carver,  resident  manager  of  Percy  Heil- 
ner  &  Son,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Wm.  Heintzman,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Cleveland  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

W.  T.  McElroy,  resident  manager  for  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

R.  F.  Smith,  of  the  W.  H.  Warner  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  on 
Monday. 

E.  D.  Haley,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  and  D.  Shelton, 
of  the  Dayton  View  Coal  Co.,  were  in  Cincinnati 
last  week. 

W.  J.  O’Toole,  vice-president  of  the  Crystal  Block 
Coal  Co.,  Welch,  W.  Va.,  visited  the  company’s 
Cincinnati  office  on  Monday. 

A.  D.  Polk,  vice-president  of  Kentenia  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York,  where  he 
visited  his  company’s  export  office. 

A.  F.  Meyer,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Liggett  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Coal  Co. 

A.  H.  Christian,  resident  manager  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to  Lexington,  Va., 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  sister. 

Roy  Holmyard,  president  of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.,  was  among  the  Cincinnati  coal  jobbers 
who  attended  this  week’s  convention  at  Washington. 

W.  R.  J.  Zimmerman,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few 
days  this  week  at  the  new  Cincinnati  branch  offices 
of  his  company. 

D.  H.  Jenks,  general  manager  of  the  Producers’ 
Coal  Co.,  went  to  the  funeral  of  a  relative  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  last  week  by  airplane,  borrowing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  the  machine  of  a  friend.  He  made  the  trip  in 
a  few  hours. 

Cincinnati  coal  men  have  organized  the  Miller’s 
Creek  Coal  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new 
mining  operation  at  Auxier,  Ky.  H.  W.  Faught  is 
president  of  the  company,  T.  B.  Lane,  vice-president, 
and  Wheeler  Boone,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
main  office  will  be  in  Cincinnati. 

Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks,  who  have  just  moved 
into  their  new  offices  in  the  Dixie  Terminal  build¬ 
ing,  are  putting  in  a  wireless  telephone  outfit  by 
which  they  will  be  able  to  talk  at  any  time  with 
their  mining  forces  in  the  Hazard  district.  They 
will  also  connect  up  with  their  operations  in  West 
Virginia  and  Ball  county,  Ky.  It  is  the  first  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  Cincinnati. 


Renewed  Competition  from  Fuel  Oil. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  to  members  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  trade  generally: 

“Information  reaches  me  today  that  the  Petroleum 
Heat  &  Power  Co.  (the  $2,000,000  du  Pont  organiza¬ 
tion)  is  resuming  activity  in  delivering  oil  in  this  city. 
They  have  established  a  large  storage  plant  at  Green- 
point  and  now  have  seven  trucks  and  expect  the  de¬ 
livery  of  eight  additional  within  a  short  time,  and 
are  holding  themselves  out  to  enter  into  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  for  delivery  of  oil  to  consumers  at  5.6  cents 
per  gallon. 

“If  the  subject  interests  you,  and  you  will  com¬ 
municate  that  fact  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet  the  situation  in  your  behalf.” 


The  County  Commissioners  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
have  rejected  bids  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  on  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  coal  supply  of  about  20,000  tons,  following  the 
action  of  the  city  school  board  along  the  same  line 
on  a  12,000  supply.  Both  will  ask  for  new  bids. 
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Showing  typical  installation  of  Craine  Mul¬ 
tiple  Wall  Silos  used  for  storage  purposes. 


CRAINE 

Storage  Pockets 

A  SIDE  from  their  labor  saving  and  conveni- 
^  ence  in  handling  coal,  Craine  Industrial 
Silos  are  further  economical — providing  greater 
storage  capacity  on  less  land. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  always  ready 
to  co-operate  in  solving  storage  and  handling 
problems. 

Write  for  our  well  illustrated  book,  “Modern 
Methods  of  Economical  Storage.” 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  280  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


=“WINIFREDE  C0AL”= 

TRADE  MARK 

Domestic  Malleable  Steam 

Gas  -  Producing  By  -  Product 

LAKE  AND  TIDEWATER  DELIVERIES 

Analysis 

1.66%  Sulphur  .  0.619 

39.68  Specific  Gravity .  1,298 

55.50  B.  T.  U’s .  14,950 

3.16  Cubic  Ft.  Gas  per  ton 

-  of  2,000  lbs .  12,500 

100.00  Fusing  Point  of  Ash.  .  3.070  F 

Evaporative  efficiency 
9/i  lbs.  per  pound 
of  coal. 

“Belmont  Coal” — Gas  and  Splint 
WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

FRANK  B.  STEWART,  President 

Executive  &  Sales  Offices -  Mines  at  Winifrede  and  Crown 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hill,  W.  Va.  (Kanawha  County.) 

Capacity — 500,000  tons  yearly. 


IN  ALL  SIZES 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
and  DOMESTIC  USE 


Plant  located  on  tide  water  and  on  main  lines 
Lackawanna  and  Erie  Railroads 

Low  water  and  rail  rates.  Prompt  deliveries. 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

Price  quotations  and  all  particulars  on  request. 

SEABOARD  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Phone  Montgomery  4120 


Moisture  .... 
Volatile  Matter 
Fixed  Carbon  . 
Ash  . 
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A  PHILADELPHIA  VIEW 


Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Steam  Sizes  Are 
Getting  Weaker,  If  Anything. 

The  general  sales  agent  of  a  large  Philadelphia 
wholesale  house,  with  anthracite  and  bituminous 
connections,  writes  as  follows : 

“We  find  the  bituminous  situation  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  both  as  to  prices  and  demand,  and  unfortunately 
the  immediate  future  dbes  not  show  signs  of  any 
improvement.  In  fact,  during  the  past  week  or  10 
days  the  demand  seems  to  have  been  growing  less, 
with  corresponding  weakness  in  prices  for  coal  that 
is  offered  for  sale  outside  of  contracts,  and  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  latter  has  somewhat  decreased  by  reason 
of  contract  customers  not  taking  the  monthly  quota 
their  contracts  call  for. 

“The  situation  on  a'nthracite  steam  sizes  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  on  bituminous.  We  find 
these  sizes  difficult  to  move  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Some  of  the  producing  companies  have  found  it 
necessary  to  store  their  steam  sizes  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  prices  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  make 
in  order  to  market  their  daily  output. 

“Of  the  three  sizes  of  buckwheat,  No.  1  and  No.  2 
are  the  hardest  to  move  at  the  present  time.  Con¬ 
tracts  on  No.  3  seem  to  absorb  the  reduced  daily 
tonnage  that  is  being  made.  The  tonnage  of  anth¬ 
racite  prepared  sizes,  egg,  stove,  chestnut  and  pea, 
seems  to  find  a  ready  market  at  advancing  prices. 
In  fact,  the  situation  at  present  seems  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  shortage  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  fo$ 
anything  like  reasonably  prompt  shipments,  but  this 
situation  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  pea  coal,  the 
demand  for  which  seems  to  have  decreased  during 
the  past  few  years. 

“The  writer  has  questioned  a  number  of  retail  coal 
dealers  from  different  parts  of  the  country  as  to  why 
the  demand  for  pea  has  lessened,  and  they  seem  to 
feel  that  the  difference  in  price  between  chestnut 
and  pea  coal  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  small  con¬ 
sumer  who  heretofore  used  pea  coal  to  continue 
burning  it,  and  they  also  state  .that  the  operators  are 
not  making  as  large  pea  coal  as  they  used  to.” 


An  Expensive  Economy. 

Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Some  one  complained  in  print  recently  about  the 
American  office  boy.  He  asked  what  business  men 
had  in  mind  when  they  put  on  guard  at  the  outer 
vale  a  careless,  inconsequential  cub  who  accosted  a 
caller  as  if  the  visitor  were  an  object  of  suspicion, 
who  should  be  and  usually  is  subjected  to  something 
approaching  the  third  degree  before  being  permitted 
to  enter,  if  at  all. 

The  complainant  argued  that  the  general  attitude 
of  the  average  office  boy  is  hostile  and  few  employers 
appreciate  how  this  influences  the  opinion  of  some 
persons  as  to  the  character  of  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment.  He  added  that  an  office  is  a  place  in  which  to 
transact  business  and  the  majority  of  callers  go  there 
for  that  purpose.  First  impressions  count  for  a  good 
deal.  Visitors  subjected  to  office  boy  treatment  of 
the  usual  kind  are  likely  to  be  querulous  or  antago¬ 
nistic  when  they  meet  the  person  they  have  gone  to 
see,  especially  if  that  person  lacks  suavity. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  warrant  for  complaint 
against  the  American  office  boy.  The  business  man 
is  responsible.  He  never  takes  into  account  the  worth 
of  first  impressions.  An  untrained  boy  is  not  the 
proper  guardian  of  the  outer  gate.  He  is  a  liability, 
not  an  asset.  Business  men  abroad  wouldn’t  think  of 
having  careless  youngsters  greet  their  callers.  They 
employ  men  of  settled  habits  and  discretion  for  that 
duty.  A  man  may  appear  to  cost  more,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  long  run  he  costs  much  less. 


Circumstantial  Evidence. 

(From  the  Ohio  State  Journal.) 
Circumstantial  evidence  may  be  defined  as  the 
impression  created  when  a  coal  man  moves  from  a 
$5,000  home  into  a  $100,000  one. 


Your  job  is  what  you  make  it — big  or  little. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Development  of  Southwest  Tends  to  Swing 
Balance  of  Power. 

We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  steady  development 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  prosperity  in  certain 
sections  remote  from  the  seaboard,  which  in  some 
instances  is  so  pronounced  as  to  make  the  residents 
there  located  rather  impatient  of  the  reports  of  de¬ 
pressed  conditions  which  they  obtain  in  other  quar¬ 
ters. 

In  the  absence  of  all  railroad  development  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  a  considerable  mileage  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Southwest.  Information  relative  to 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system  shows 
that  its  mileage  has  increased  from  6,445  miles  in 
1896  to  11,583  in  1920,  a  gain  of  5,138  miles.  This  is 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  absorption  of  short 
lines,  but  a  lot  of  new  construction  work  was  also 
involved,  notably  in  Texas,  where  the  greatest  increase 
in  mileage  occurred. 

No  less  than  1,430  miles  were  added  to  the  Santa 
Fe  system  in  that  State  alone  during  the  period 
under  review.  This  was  due  mainly  to  construction 
necessitated  by  the  development  of  timber  lands  in 
eastern  Texas  and  western  Louisiana,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  long  connecting  line  and  spurs  extending 
from  Temple  on  the  Gulf  main  line  across  the 
staked-plain  district  of  Texas  to  a  connection  with 
the  company’s  Eastern  of  New  Mexico  line  on  the 
State  border  of  New  Mexico.  Such  latter  line  con¬ 
stitutes  a  new  short  route  between  Galveston  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  territory  previously  without  rail¬ 
way  facilities. 

Oklahoma  has  developed  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  in 
the  last  twenty  years  than  any  other  State  in  the 
LTnion,  largely  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  oil. 
The  Santa  Fe  has  added  788  miles  to  its  system 
in  that  State  since  1896.  This  includes  mileage  con¬ 
structed  or  acquired  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  resources,  protection  of  both  oil  and  coal  rights, 
and  in  some  instances  to  afford  shorter  connections 
between  main  line  points. 

In  Kansas,  the  home  State  of  the  system,  336  miles 
have  been  built  or  acquired  since  1896.  New  exten¬ 
sions  and  branches  were  necessary  to  develop  new 
territory  and  join  up  intersecting  lines. 

New  construction  has  also  taken  place  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California.  It  all  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a 
great  interior  empire  being  built  up,  and  taken  in 
conjunction  with  developments  in  the  far  Northwest 
it  tends  to  lessen  the  relative  importance  of  sea¬ 
board  territorjr.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  business  community  in  this  part  of  the 
country  receives  less  attention  than  it  thinks  itself 
entitled  to  in. the  halls  of  Congress  and  elsewhere. 


Danger  from  Fuel  Oil. 

Fire  in  oil  tanks  on  ocean  steamers  has  recently 
proved  how  serious  a  menace  the  carrying  of  great 
quantities  of  highly  combustible  fuel  is,  while  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  warship  Granite  State  by  the 
ignition  of  oil  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Hudson 
illustrates  an  outward  danger  apt  to  arise  when  large 
quantities  of  refuse  oil  are  discharged  in  harbor 
limits. 

A  further  difficulty  reported  of  late  by  users  of 
oil  is  the  fact  that  the  asphaltum  base  of  the  fuel 
oil  used  leaves  'in  time  a  deposit  hard  as  flint  on  the 
walls  and  floors  of  oil  tanks.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  carrying  capacity  is  much  reduced  and  the  added 
weight  has  to  be  considered,  which  mounts  high  up 
in  tonnage. 


Applications  for  the  merging  of  37  light  and 
power  companies  by  Armstrong,  Clarion  and  Butler 
counties  with  the  parent  organization,  the  West  Penn 
Power  Co.,  have  been  approved  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania.  They  supply  power 
to  many  bituminous  mines  in  that  part  of  the  State. 


Indifference  never  attains  anything  but  failure. 


BIG  ELECTRIFICATION  PLAN 

Congress  Will  Be  Asked  Soon  to  Approve 
Super-Power  System  in  the  East. 

Congress  will  be  asked  soon  to  authorize  a  gigan¬ 
tic  system  for  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electric  power  for  railroads,  factories  and  other  uses 
in  the  territory  between  Boston  and  Washington. 
The  scheme  is  being  worked  out  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  with  the  expectation  that 
it  will  be  completed  next  month. 

Approximately  12,000  miles  of  railroad  carrying 
more  than  half  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of 
this  territory  are  to  be  electrified  under  the  plan, 
which  contemplates  in  addition  the  supplying  of 
power  for  operation  of  industries  and  public  utilities. 

William  S.  Murray  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  is  in  charge  of  the  so-called  “superpower 
survey”  now  in  progress,  having  the  aid  of  an  engi¬ 
neering  staff  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
This  staff  has  been  co-operating  with  special  com¬ 
mittees  of  railroad  and  business  men  throughout  the 
territory.  The  work  has  been  in  progress  more  than 
a  year,  with  the  result  that  Congress  will  receive 
its  report  some  time  in  June,  completely  worked 
out  in  every  way. 

Figure  on  Important  Coal  Saving. 

About  7,000  steam  locomotives  would  be  displaced 
by  the  electrification.  It  is  figured  the  change  from 
steam  to  electricity  would  mean  an  annual  return  of 
14  per  cent  on  the  electrification  investment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $800,000,000. 

The  engineers  say  there  are  50,000  industrial  plants 
in  the  general  territory  which  is  included  in  the 
superpower  zone.  Some  of  these  plants  use  steam 
power,  some  of  them  purchase  their  power,  others 
generate  it.  The  preliminary  survey  indicates  that 
under  the  superpower  system  a  saving  of  between 
6,000,000  and  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  would  result 
annually. 

In  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  by  means 
of  electrification  and  the  supply  of  superpower,  the 
engineers  figure  that  a  saving  of  6,500,000  gross  tons 
of  anthracite  will  result,  consisting  entirely  of  steam 
sizes. 

The  financing  of  the  system  is  expected  to  be  a 
consideration  for  Congress,  which  will  be  asked  to 
give  certain  aid.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it  will 
be  proposed  that  the  present  power  stations  and 
companies  be  taken  into  the  system  and  that  they 
be  allowed  to  buy  stock  in  the  proposed  superpower 
company.  Such  stock  as  is  not  taken  in  that  way 
will  be  taken  then  by  the  Government  or  by  indi¬ 
viduals  through  an  offering  to  the  public. 

Exports  from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadel¬ 
phia — Eleven  Years. 

Hampton  Roads  Philadelphia 


Foreign 

Foreign 

Exports 

Bunker 

Exports 

Bunker 

1920 . 

...  11,389,008 

2,780,449 

2,461,153 

525,301 

1919 . 

. . .  4,220,142 

1,779,482 

1,014,233 

539,042 

1918 . 

. .  .  3,128,340 

1,240,413 

50,147 

247,036 

1917 . 

...  4,157,827 

1,967,332 

490,290 

287,687 

1916 . 

. . .  5,095,596 

2,961,709 

894,834 

440.098 

1915 . 

. . .  5,183,846 

1,703,506 

1,041,836 

427,671' 

1914 . 

. . .  2,578,520 

882,856 

701,545 

518,482 

1913 . 

. . .  2,149,028 

822,856 

825,234 

380,728 

1912 . 

. . .  2,429,468 

1,006,345 

939,944 

607,384 

1911 . 

. . .  1,856,893 

732,327 

791,506 

1910 . 

. . .  1,805,833 

655,594 

794,015 

Now  that  the  office  rental  situation  is  so  much 
easier,  with  the  completion  of  the  bulk  of  the  1921 
changes,  it  might  be  in  order  to  suggest  that  con¬ 
cerns  seeking  new  quarters  from  this  time  on  should 
give  particular  thought  to  the  elevation  of  ceilings. 
With  the  increased  cost  of  space  there  is  a  noticeable 
tendency  to  make  the  most  of  floor  room  and  some 
quarters  are  rather  crowded.  In  such  cases,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  is  all  the  more  advantageous  if  the  ceilings 
are  high  and  ample  air  space  thus  secured.  Little 
as  it  may  be  appreciated  at  the  moment,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  air  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  carrying  on  of  an  active  business. 


SOLVAY  COKE 

IS  A  GOOD  BUY  NOW 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months  it  can  be  bought 
at  lowest  prices.  That  is  ONE  reason  why  you  should  stock 
up  now — there  are  other  reasons. 

Early  seasons  are  the  best  time  to  induce  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  to  TRY  this  ideal  fuel  —  their  coal  bins  are  EMPTY  and 
they  require  a  fuel  that  is  quickly  ignited  and  obtains  heat  in 
a  few  moments. 

Solvay  C 

"The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault” 

is  an  excellent  fuel  to  use  during  spring  and  summer  days 
when  a  light,  quick  fire  is  desired  —  EQUALLY  GOOD  for 
winter  use. 

Do  not  let  your  stock  run  down — keep  a  GOOD  SUPPLY 
of  this  all -the -year -’round  fuel.  It  is  more  PROFITABLE  to 
handle  than  coal  and  best  of  all  it  helps  to  build  your  reputation 
as  a  dealer  in  fuel  of  QUALITY — makes  good  wherever  and 
whenever  used. 

It  Pays  To  Be  a  Solvay  Dealer 
By-Products  Coke  Corporation 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Sales  Agts.,  Chicago 

Semet-Solvay  Company 


1705  Real  Estate  Exchange  Bldg., 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

The  Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  302  Broadway,  announces 
that  telephone  numbers  have  been  changed  and  now 
are  Worth  3142-3143. 

The  telephone  number  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  106  South  Sixth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  changed  to  South  4900. 

Fred.  W.  Virgien,  until  recently  assistant  New 
York  manager  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Morris  Run  Coal  Co.,  300 
Madison  avenue. 

C.  D.  Brackenridge,  local  agent  of  the  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  is  on  the  grand  jury 
which  is  investigating  the  charges  against  those  who 
are  accused  of  violating  the  Volstead  act. 

M.  Bruning,  who  was  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
port  department  of  Coale  &  Co.  for  nearly  three 
years,  has  returned  to  his  former  position  as 
manager  of  the  General  Coal  Co.,  24  Broad  street. 

The  Jersey  Central,  after  many  years,  has  made  a 
change  in  its  on-the-hour  service  to  Philadelphia  and 
morning  trains  from  New  York  now  go  at  7.30  and 
8.30  local  time ;  these  two  taking  the  place  of  the  trains 
at  7,  8  and  9  a.  m.  on  former  schedule. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Payne,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Payne,  consulting  engineer  of  Andrade-Eyre,  Inc., 
300  Madison  avenue,  was  married  on  Monday  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  to  George  Bennett,  superintendent  of 
the  J.  H.  Weaver  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

David  R.  Ailing,  president  of  the  F.  A.  and  D.  R. 
Ailing  Co.,  well-known  and  old  established  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  at  New  Haven,  died  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  in  the  coal 
business  on  Chapel  street,  in  his  home  town,  for  the 
past  50  years. 

R.  H.  Burrows,  president  of  the  New  York  & 
Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Produce  Exchange, 
took  a  trip  to  Bermuda  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  upon 
returning  found  that  he  had  acquired  a  touch  of 
rheumatic  fever  which  confined  him  to  his  residence 
until  a  few  days  ago. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has.  been  filed  against 
the  E.  J.  Barton  Lighterage  Co.,  of  1  Broadway, 
by  the  Harbor  Stevedoring  Corporation  on  a 
claim  of  $2,179.  Judge  Hand  has  appointed  P. 
Randolph  Harris  receiver,  in  $10,000  bond.  The 
assets  are  said  to  be  about  $25,000. 

An  appraisal  of  the  estate  of  the  late  John  F. 
Schmadeke,  of  Brooklyn,  shows  that  he  left  $1,280,569 
net.  The  bulk  of  this  is  distributed  equally  among 
his  four  children.  He  left  $19,200  to  the  House  of 
St.  Giles  the  Cripple  and  small  amounts  of  stock  in 
his  coal  business  to  a  number  of  his  old  employes. 

J.  H.  Hugus,  president  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co., 
Inc.,  90  West  street,  and  Dayton  C.  Beverly,  special 
representative  of  the  same  firm,  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  motored  to  Washington  early  this  week  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association.  They  stopped  over  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  en  route. 

J.  N.  Terrio  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Shawnee  Fuel  Co.  to  become  New  York  sales 
manager  of  the  Dalton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  501 
Fifth  avenue.  This  company,  which  opened  its 
local  office  two  or  three  months  ago,  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Pittsburgh  and  branches  in  Boston, 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Toronto. 

It  is  reported  that  J.  W.  Howe  has  resigned  as 
commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc., 
although  no  official  announcement  to  that  effect  had 
been  made  up  to  noon  yesterday.  The  announcement 
was  being  withheld,  it  was  understood,  until  after  a 
meeting  had  been  held  in  the  afternoon  to  accept  his 
resignation  and  elect  a  new  commissioner. 

The  Federal  Coal  Co.,  which  is  represented  in  this 
city  by  A.  F.  Gibson,  export  manager,  280  Broadway, 
has  just  opened  a  Boston  office  at  "4704  Common¬ 
wealth  avenue,  in  charge  of  Henry  S.  C.  Cummings. 
His  title  is  New  England  manager.  The  Federal 
company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  also  made  new  arrangements  for  handling 
its  bunker  business  at  Hampton  Roads,  having  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Southgate  Export  Coal  Co.  to  act  as 
its  bunker  agents  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

Floyd  J.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  was 
a  recent  Baltimore  visitor. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  in  Washington  last  week. 

J.  J.  Ross,  Logan  Mining  Company,  Logan, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

The  Greenbier  Coal  Co.,  Elkins,  has  completed 
its  tipple  at  Strader,  Upshur  County. 

T.  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  was  on 
a  trip  to  Wheeling  and  points  in  Ohio  last  week. 

C;  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer,  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Parkersburg  re¬ 
cently. 

Due  to  the  improvement  in  coal  movement  last 
week,  the  B.  &  O.  RR.  put  back  to  work  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co., 
Morgantown,  has  returned  home  from  a  business 
trip  to  Cleveland. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was 
in  Washington  last  week. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  J.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  S.  D. 
Brady,  coal  operators,  have  made  plans  to  erect 
a  $350,000  theatre  in  Fairmont. 

C.  T.  Denly,  president,  and  M.  J.  Knowles,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  of  the  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  were  in  Fairmont  last  Friday. 

T.  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Detroit.  Paul  Hamilton,  of  the 
same  company,  has  returned  from  Philadelphia. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  sub-committee  to  fight  assigned  cars. 

Up  until  last  week  154  men  out  of  200,  or  77 
per  cent,  had  completed  the  first  aid  course  given 
by  the  safety  department  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co. 

The  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown,  and  the 
Stentz-Lucas  Co.  have  removed  their  offices  to 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  new  Monongahela  Valley 
Bank  Building. 

With  the  exception  of  connecting  up  tracks,  the 
Western  Maryland  Railway  has  completed  the 
enlargement  of  its  yards  at  Chiefton,  W.  Va.,  for- 
handling  more  coal. 

About  July  1,  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  Elkins,  will  have  completed  its  new  tipple 
at  Norton,  W.  Va.  The  grading  work  at  mine 
No.  8  is  being  continued. 

Last  week  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  pools 
at  Arlington  were  embargoed  for  the  Fairmont 
region.  Coal  shipped  outside  of  the  pools  was 
permitted  to  go  to  that  port,  however. 

Col.  Everhart  Bierer,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  returned  last  week  from  a  prolonged  stay 
at  Golden,  Colo.,  where  his  son  is  attending  the 
mining  school  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  R.  M.  Davis 
Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  capitalized  at  $100,000,  to 
conduct  a  mining  business  in  Monongalia  County. 
Incorporators  are  E.  H.  Gilbert,  R.  M.  Davis,  D. 
E.  Casto,  R.  E.  Guy  and  W.  F.  Matthews,  all  of 
Morgantown. 

During  the  week  ending  May  28,  there  were 
5,075  loads  of  freight  moved  east  of  Grafton. 
This  was  the  best  general  freight  movement  since 
the  last  week  in  January.  The  coal  movement, 
at  3,054  loads  that  week,  was  700  cars  short  of 
the  previous  week. 

During  the  month  of  May  a  total  of  21,537  cars 
of  coal  and  coke  were  loaded  in  the  Fairmont 
region — 1,073,450  tons  of  coal  and  68  cars  of  coke. 
On  the  Monongah  Division  15,343  cars  of  coal 
and  68  cars  of  coke  were  loaded;  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  5,004  cars  of  coal,  and  on  the  Western 
Maryland  1,122  cars  of  coal. 

Directors  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  have  gone  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  widening  of  the  differentials 
between  coal  fields  outside  of  Ohio  to  cities  of 
Ohio.  Attorneys  have  been  retained  to  oppose 
any  effort  to  widen  the  differentials  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington 
on  July  11. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 


way,  in  requiring  operators  to  name  the  railroad 
over  which  shipment  is  to  be  made  before  coal 
cars  are  furnished,  takes  the  stand  that  it  is 
following  the  car  service  regulations  which  came 
into  being  under  federal  control.  Railroads  say 
this  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  retaining 
control  of  their  own  equipment. 

Export  shipments  out  of  the  Fairmont  region 
during  May  have  been  very  heavy.  To  Curtis 
Bay  off  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
RR.  there  were  3,771  cars  of  coal  shipped  in  May, 
while  1,000  cars  of  the  1,122  loaded  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  spurs  during  May  went  to  Port 
Covington,  Baltimore.  The  May  loading  to  Cur¬ 
tis  Bay  off  the  B.  &  O.  was  the  heaviest  since 
October,  when  the  total  aggregated  4,153  cars. 
In  May,  1919,  there  were  1,683  carloads  sent  to 
Curtis  Bay,  and  in  May,  1920,  3,456  cars.  The 
British  strike  is  causing  the  demand  and  the  bulk 
of  the  fuel  is  low-sulphur  grade. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

Grant  H.  Jones  and  C.  J.  Ren  wick  have  returned 
from  a  trip  down  the  state  in  the  interest  of  golf, 
stopping  at  several  points  where  the  game  is  to  be 
had. 

Work  of  excavation  for  the  new  1, 100-room  Stat- 
ler  Hotel  on  Niagara  Square  has  begun.  The  old 
President  Fillmore  residence  is  partly  torn  down 
and  it  is  promised  that  construction  work  will  begin 
next  month. 

The  soft  coal  portion  of  the  business  of  the  city 
took  a  slump  this  week,  so  many  members  of  it  at¬ 
tending  the  National  Convention  in  Washington.  The 
usual  liveliness  of  the  coal  men’s  table  at  the  Elli- 
cott  Club  also  suffered. 

H.  L.  Snyder  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
A.  E.  Birdsell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  office  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  office  of  the  Mutual  Life  Building, 
where  he  conducted  the  Premier  Coal  Co.,  with  which 
he  is  not  now  connected. 

City  Councilman  Frank  R.  Perkins  is  again  urg¬ 
ing  the  electrification  of  the  railroads  in  the  city  in 
order  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  done  at  this  time,  for  most  of  the 
smoke  would  be  still  here. 

The  case  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  brought  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Co.,  for  its  advance  of  anthracite  coal  rates  from 
$2.94  per  ton  to  $3.22  will  be  argued  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  September  29. 

J.  R.  Barnett  is  now  spending  his  week  ends  at 
Crystal  Beach  on  the  Canada  shore,  where  some 
large  improvements  have  been  made,  including  the 
erection  of  a  fine  steel  landing  and  dancing  pier, 
which  will  rank  with  some  of  the  best  at  ocean 
resorts. 

It  has  taken  considerable  time  to  establish  a 
harbor  fueling  rate,  but  it  has  about  settled  down 
now  to  $6.75  net  for  Pittsburgh  lump,  delivered  on 
board.  Ohio  ports  get  this  coal  for  less  than  Buffalo 
does,  but  this  port  insists  on  selling  fuel  along  with 
its  cargoes. 

The  chief  item  of  interest  now  is  the  arrival  from 
Duluth  of  the  steel  canal  steamer  101  with  75,000 
bushels  of  oats.  She  will  proceed  to  New  York  this 
week  with  the  entire  cargo,  drawing  about  nine  feet 
of  water.  Buffalo  thinks  this  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  demand  of  the  West  and  Northwest  for  an  ocean 
connection  with  the  Great  Lakes. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  talk  about  nothing  doing 
in  the  coal  business,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  piers  at  South  Amboy 
dumped  367,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  month  of  May. 
This  includes  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and 
compares  with  monthly  dumpings  of  around  500,000 
tons  when  business  is  good.  This  means  a  falling 
of  about  one-third  from  active  times,  it  is  true,  but 
still  367,000  tons  is  quite  a  lot  of  coal,  and  this  is 
only  one  of  the  four  large  bituminous  ports  in  New 
York  harbor.  The  South  Amboy  tonnage  is  divided 
in  the  ratio  of  about  85  per  cent  of  bituminous  and 
15  per  cent  of  anthracite.  June  dumpings  for  the 
month  to  date  have  averaged  about  15,000  tons  for 
each  week  day,  including  both  hard  and  soft  coal,  or 
approximately  the  same  as  during  May. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

O  O  A  l_ 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


as  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pockets  1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Sta gg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bey 

Telephone  7 61  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ave. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1836 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Rector  SS24-5-6.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative  Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Philadelphia 


Johnstown  Fairmont  Bluefield  Norfolk 


Established  1868 

Anthracite 

Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


HALL  BROS.  ®  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Cable  Addresi: 
HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  Georges  Creek 
Pocahontas  New  River 
Fairmont  Connellsville 
Westmoreland  Greensburg 
Kanawha 


BURNS 

BROS. 

NEW 

YORK 

FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  for  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 
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SWEDISH  COAL  IMPORTS  FUTURE  OF  PRICES  CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Nearly  Million  and  Quarter  Tons  Received 
from  United  States  in  1920. 

Figures  transmitted  by  Consul  General  Murphy  at 
Stockholm,  covering  the  coal  imports  into  Sweden 
during  1919  and  1920,  show  that  that  country  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  as  much  coal  from  the  United  States 
as  from  Great  Britain  last  year.  Receipts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  totaled  1,244,000  tons  in  1920,  the  move¬ 
ment  reaching  its  height  in  September,  when  ships 
carrying  about  300,000  tons  reached  Swedish  ports 
During  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  the  busi¬ 
ness  showed  a  steady  decline. 

A  small  tonnage  of  coal  is  imported  into  Sweden 
from  Germany  and  other  countries,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  receipts  are  from  the  two  English- 
speaking  nations  and  were  as  follows,  by  months, 
during  the  years  specified : 


f 

Received  from 

- 

Great 

Britain. 

United 

States. 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Januarv  . . . , 

56,668 

132,742 

200 

7,492 

February  . . , 

98,306 

165,157 

4,035 

March  . 

.  130,297 

185,224 

3,323 

April  . 

.  102,920 

98,915 

10,608 

May  . 

.  156,485  • 

136,691 

2,822 

27,917 

June  . 

.  135,195 

188,657 

33,613 

62,784 

July  . 

160,950 

155,986 

33,993 

175,626 

August  .... 

80,019 

124,231 

30,974 

266,089 

September  . 

.  131,475 

72,765 

11,974 

299,838 

October  . . . 

135,956 

62,054 

43,507 

213,588 

November 

.  194,474 

39,725 

43,676 

123,730 

December  . . 

.  224,755 

89,020 

24,821 

49,040 

Total  .... 

.  1,607,500 

1,451,167 

225,580 

1,244,070 

From  this 

table  it  will  be  seen 

that  in 

1919  the 

share  of  the 

United  States  in  the 

Swedish 

coal  im- 

port  was  a  little  over  11  per  cent,  while  in  1920  it 
had  risen  to  over  44  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  while  the  amount  of  American  coal  imported 
in  1920  showed  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  October  brought  a  decrease 
which  became  more  and  more  pronounced  toward 
the  close  of  the  year.  American  coal  never  figured 
in  Swedish  statistics  until  1918,  for,  up  to  that,  the 
quantity  was  so  small  as  to  be  included  under  “other 
countries.” 


A  Publicity  Suggestion. 

While  various  railroad  officials  have  been  quoted 
from  time  to  time  as  being  apprehensive  of  a  coal 
shortage  next  winter  unless  consumers,  and  especially 
large  users  of  soft  coal,  stock  up  during  the  summer, 
the  carriers  have  not  undertaken  any  systematic  pub¬ 
licity  work  along  this  line. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  by  a  number  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  shippers  that  this  matter  might  well  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  high  executive  officials  of 
some  of  the  leading  roads.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
railroads  would  benefit  very  materially  if  the  summer 
purchasing  of  soft  coal  could  be  stimulated  by  an 
advertising  campaign.  The  speeding  up  of  coal 
movement  during  the  summer  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  great  many  cars  and  locomotives  that  are 
now  idle,  and  the  railroad  revenues  would  be  helped 
immensely. 

It  would  also  save  the  railroads  a  lot  of  trouble 
later  in  the  year,  when  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
move  more  coal  than  it  is  physically  possible  for 
them  to  handle.  Therefore,  the  coal  people  believe 
that  the  railroads  would  be  justified  in  spending 
considerable  money  on  an  advertising  campaign  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  dangers  of  deferred  buying. 

No  doubt  the  operators’  and  the  wholesalers’  as¬ 
sociations  would  be  willing  to  bear  a  part  of  this 
expense  if  the  railroads  would  pay  their  share.  .  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  something  that  both  sides 
might  give  thoughtful  attention  to. 


In  April,  1920,  Great  Britain  exported  577,000  tons 
of  coal,  as  compared  with  1,881,000  tons  in  the  same 
month  of  1919,  and  6,115,000  tons  in  April,  1913. 


Bottom  Reached  for  Time  Being  in  Some 
Lines,  but  FuR  Deflation  May  Take  Years. 

“While  the  violent  general  decline  in  raw  materials 
and  related  products  is  over,”  says  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  “this  does  not  preclude  a  slow  decline 
for  a  period  of  years.  Such  a  decline  would  be  no 
menace  to  sound  business.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
in  such  a  period  to  carry  on  sound  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  operations  with  profit.  Gradually 
falling  prices  over  a  period  of  years  would  not  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  price  movement  of  commodities 
over  such  periods  as  are  usually  necessary  for  these 
operations. 

“The  present  generation  of  American  business  men 
has  been  unduly  alarmed  by  the  downward  tendencies 
of  prices.  Rising  prices  are  not  necessary  to  pros¬ 
perity  and  a  slow  downward  movement  is  discourag¬ 
ing  only  to  reckless  speculative  activities.” 

Other  authorities  on  economic  matters  agree  with 
this  view  as  to  the  probable  course  of  prices,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  general  tendency  was  downward 
for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  Civil  War,  or 
until  1896.  A  similar  lengthy  period  of  deflation 
followed  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  a  century 
ago. 

There  were  frequent  upward  fluctuations,  of  course, 
but  the  main  trend  of  prices  and  wages  was  down¬ 
ward.  In  both  periods  there  were  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  depression,  just  as  there  were  from  1896 
to  1914,  when  the  tendency  was  upward  and  war¬ 
time  stimulation  was  not  a  factor  in  accelerating 
the  movement. 

So  while  prices  in  some  lines  are  probably  down 
as  far  as  they  are  going  at  this  time,  it  is  rash  to 
assert  that  there  will  never  be  a  return  to  pre-war 
levels  in  commodities  where  the  natural  supply  is 
not  limited  and  becoming  more  expensive  to  produce, 
as  in  the  case  of  anthracite  coal  for  instance. 


The  Newark  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  at 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  to  take  over  the  coal  business  of 
George  Weeks.  Leslie  Fisk  and  Bert  Van  O  strand 
are  the  principals  in  the  new  enterprises. 


Bituminous  Production  Remains  Around 
Eight  Million  Mark  for  Three  Weeks. 

For  three  weeks  the  bituminous  production  has  re¬ 
mained  practically  stationary  at  around  8,000,000  tons, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  the  1920  weekly  maximum. 
A  steady  gain  was  recorded  from  the  first  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  May,  during  which  period  the  lake 
season  was  getting  under  way  and  the  effects  of  the 
British  strike  were  being  felt  more  and  more  in  the 
American  coal  market.  When  these  influences  had 
been  fully  reflected  in  the  tonnage  figures,  there  was 
at  least  a  temporary  halt  in  the  upward  trend  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  be¬ 
low  with  comparisons  for  1920: 

r - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 


May  7  .  7,391,000  9,167,000 

May  14  .  8,009,000  8,764,000 

May  21 .  7,990,000  9,246,000 

May  28  .  8,053,000  9,568,000 


Bituminous  production  for  the  calendar  year  to 
date  totals  160,000,000  tons,  compared  with  207,000,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920;  171,000,000  tons 
in  1919 ;  225,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  220,000,000  tons 
in  1917.’ 

Anthracite  Production. 


The  anthracite  collieries  turned  out  a  heavy  ton- 
ge  during  the  week  ending  May  28,  the  total 
Counting  to  nearly  2,000,000  net  tons,  which  is 
out  as  high  as  it  ever  gets.  Comparative  figures 
r  a  period  of  four  weeks  are  as  follows : 

r - Net  Tons - ' 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

May  7  .  1,633,000  1,891,000 

May  14 .  1,938,000  1,774,000 


Since  January  1st  the  anthracite  output  has  aggre¬ 
gated  37,573,000  tons,  as  against  35,611,000  tons  to 
the  corresponding  date  last  year. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 

Imports  for  Ten  Months  Are  Under  1919-Bituminous  Exports  Largest  on  Record  but  Big  Increase  Is  Shown 

in  Bunker  Tonnage. 


Imports — 

r 

1919 

1  566 

- - April 

1920 

4,696 

•1921 

2,638 

1919 

57,927 

Ten  Months' 
1920 
58,206 

> 

1921 

14,123 

Bituminous — 

450 

80,327 

2,636 

6,496 

811,286 

12,846 

56,149 

2,346 

3,591 

773,681 

. . .  52.562 

74,942 

863,303 

6,534 

8,873 

12,714 

18,dUU 

66,306 

6,221 

868,799 

14,123 

6,754 

8,517 

15,499 

784 

4 

1,293 

.  60,550 

89,993 

89,204 

895,445 

889,123 

58,206 

712 

4,407 

1,629 

17,003 

Exports — 

.  285,190 

347,677 

368,534 

3,412,619 

3,928,314 

3,947,596 

Bituminous — 

209,453 

30,513 

65,742 

914,208 

2,995,481 
1,461,90 6 
1,471,923 
964,210 
406,241 
13,195,992 
181,169 
217,844 
175,521 
846,585 
108,178 
1,372,387 
815,936 
490,089 
193,298 

. . .  32,309 

385,977 

170,364 

2,138,515 
989,059  . 

.  31,106 

162,663 

127,879 

.  16,892 

31,527 

3,470 

16,892 

220,019 

119,744 

11,679,544 

624,050 

....  501,940 

839,696 

704,587 

.  8,560,296 

.  19,088 

19,048 

19,829 

272,760 

135,036 

6,200 

17,047 

8,289 

112,576 

104,050 

.  i . .  25.284 

20,189 

10,431 

125,779 

205,215 

.  58,173 

118,654 

28,346 

828,529 

1,021,628 

.  6,018 

14,363 

16,374 

67,558 

86,273 

.  14,914 

115,702 

61,175 

157,495 

712,348 

.  70,333 

72,325 

90,999 

522,750 

402,960 

Oil'll  . 

.  4,847 

37,160 

5,413 

191,789 

89,441 

11,193 

250,833 

115,801 

.  24,024 

256.898 

303,237 

123,304 

1,124,280 

3,722,253 

.  811,128 

2,431,639 

1,453,027 

14,543,430 

17,443,251 

28,619,013 

.  44,823 

52,703 

18,863 

963,301 

581,373 

605,632 

.  582,592 

696,017 

741,054 

4,919,573 

6,651,630 

8,099,932 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  Geological 
;  Survey  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  output  of  bituminous  coal,  but  it 
is  only  a  small  downward  turn  and  we  have 
;  now  been  able  to  record  three  practically 
uniform  weeks  at  a  point  materially  above 
the  low  figure  of  the  year,  the  present  level 
having  been  attained  after  a  steady  for¬ 
ward  movement  extending  over  a  period  of 
five  weeks.  Therefore,  we  are  now  eight 
weeks  away  from  the  low  point  of  the  year 
and  quite  within  hailing  distance,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  of  the  time  when  more  active  con¬ 
ditions  will  prevail  in  the  soft  coal  trade. 
It  is  manifest  that  while  the  fuel  needs  of 
i  the  country  will  not  be  nearly  as  great  as 
;  they  were  in  the  three  or  four  years  prior 
to  the  current  twelve-month  period,  the  de- 
}  crease  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  was  so 
I  abrupt,  the  reduction  in  output  was  so 
|  great,  that  there  must  be  a  material  in¬ 
crease  over  the  present  rate  of  prdduction 
to  furnish  even  the  moderate  amount  of 
tonnage  that  the  manufacturing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country  will  probably  call  for 
during  the  three  months  next  ensuing,  or 
the  greater  amount  that  the  next  three 
^months  will  demand. 

In  making  calculations  along  this  line  it 
must  be  remembered  that  while  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  are  vast  there  are  also 
very  important  coal  requirements  little  if 
!  any  affected  by  changed  business  condi- 
tions.  Gas  and  electric  companies,  street 
railroad  companies,  and  to  a  less  degree 
steam  railroad  companies  with  heavy  pas¬ 
senger  traffic,  have  to  keep  going  very  much 
as  usual  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  for 
while  their  business  is  curtailed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  not  feasible  to  reduce  the  coal 
:onsumption  in  accordance  therewith.  Take 
:he  single  instance  of  a  five  or  six-car  pas¬ 
senger  train  with  the  customary  equipment 
:>f  baggage  car,  mail  car  coaches  and  Pull- 
|  nan ;  can  one  calculate  much  difference  in 
hoal  used  if  that  train  carries  only  120 
passengers' instead  of  150?  The  decrease, 
while  most  significant  to  the  passenger 
I  ‘arnings  of  the  railroad,  is  scarcely  enough 
,  o  justify  the  use  of  fewer  cars  and  the  sav- 
1  ng  in  weight  of  passengers  is  entirely  in- 
|  consequential.  Many  other  examples  might 
>e  quoted  to  show  that  while  earnings  of 
mportant  interests  decrease  in  such  times 
is  the  present,  the  use  of  coal  does  not  go 
lown  in  equal  proportion. 


The  week’s  developments  do  not  shed 
much  light  upon  the  oft-repeated  question, 
When  is  business  going  to  improve?  Things 
are  so  bad  in  most  lines,  however,  that  the 
next  change  must  be  for  the  better  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  improvement  can  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Even 
when  everybody  is  economizing,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  requirements  in  the  way  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  are  enormous  and  If  stocks  are 
allowed  to  run  down  it  means  that  later  on 
production  will  have  to  be  speeded  up  be¬ 
yond  the  normal  rate  in  order  to  overcome 
the  temporary  lull  in  buying.  Just  as  over¬ 
production  leads  to  curtailment  while  the 
surplus  is  being  worked  off,  under-produc¬ 
tion  leads  sooner  or  later  to  stimulation. 
Under-production  has  been  the  order  of  the 
day  for  some  time  past  in  most  of  the  heavy 
lines  of  manufacture,  and  the  turning  point 
may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  there  is  any  in¬ 
dication  of  at  present. 

Good  crops  are  one  of  the  primary  ele¬ 
ments  of  prosperity,  and  conditions  are 
promising  in  that  respect  this  year.  The 
recovery  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  staples 
is  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  may 
not  have  occurred  to  some  in  the  trade  that 
the  price  of  farm  products  has  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  own  prosperity,  yet  such  is  the 
case.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  of  deflation  the  prices  of  what  the 
farmer  must  buy  have  not  fallen  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  prices  of  what  he  has  to  sell. 
His  purchasing  power  has  contracted  and 
he  cannot  go  on  buying  the  same  quantity 
of  goods  at  the  old  prices.  This  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  de¬ 
pression  in  many  lines  of  manufacture,  with 
its  resultant  effect  on  coal  consumption  and 
coal  prices. 

Restoration  of  the  farmer’s  purchasing 
power  will  come  about  either  through  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  his  crops  or  a  fur¬ 
ther  drop  in  the  price  of  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  other 
words,  a  better  balancing  of  prices  all  along 
the  line.  For  that  reason  the  recovery  in 
the  price  of  wheat  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  two  months,  and  the  smaller  up¬ 
turn  in  cotton,  is  of  significance  to  those 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  either  staple. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  conditions  in  manu¬ 
facturing  a  few  weeks  or  months  hence 
gives  particular  point  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  railroads  in  the  fall  season.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  as  yet  to  what  extent  de¬ 


ficiency  of  equipment  is  offset  by  prospective 
increase  in  demand  for  service.  And  the 
uncertainty  of  future  manufacturing  de¬ 
mands  continues  to  be  a  feature  in  holding 
back  orders  for  coal.  As  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  purchasing  agents  are  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  when  they  do  not  know  what 
their  needs  will  be  three  or  six  months 
hence,  and  in  many  cases  the  financial  situ¬ 
ation  is  such  that  all  long-time  obligations 
have  to  be  very  closely  scrutinized. 

But  there  are  bright  spots  in  the  situation 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Even  some 
coal  producers  that  report  a  generally  dull 
condition,  concerns  that  are  selling  most  of 
their  tonnage  in  the  spot  market  and  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  secure  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  contracts  expected,  sometimes 
have  one  or  two  mines  that  are  working 
full  time  because  of  good  quality  and  es¬ 
tablished  reputation.  Some  manufacturing 
concerns  also  are  using  up  coal  to  a  degree 
not  suspected  by  those  whose  interests  are 
concentrated  more  particularly  upon  buyers 
who  are  out  of  the  market  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  and  who  are  being  energeticallv  can¬ 
vassed. 

In  connection  with  such  folks,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  low  prices  do  not  move 
coal  when  it  is  not  wanted.  It  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  that  while  ar¬ 
ticles  of  small  bulk  can  be  sold  to  folks  who 
buy  merely  on  speculation  if  the  price  is 
low  enough,  coal  is  a  commodity  that  can¬ 
not  be  disposed  of  on  such  principles.  It 
is  most  unwise  to  quote  low  prices  when 
the  buyer  is  obviously  not  in  a  receptive 
mood. 

In  the  midst  of  the  long  drag  towards 
better  conditions  the  thoughtful  business 
man  will  no  doubt  agree  that  a  steady  and 
perhaps  slow  improvement  is  much  "more 
desirable  than  a  quick  reaction,  for  boom 
times  are  always  followed  by  a  comeback. 
We  are  now  experiencing  what  is  probably 
only  a  natural  result  of  the  feverish  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  the  early 
part  of  1920  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  desire  to  conserve  funds  holds  back 
domestic  demand.  Large  orders  from  the 
fam'ily  trade  have  been  filled  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  small  orders  have  not  been 
placed  early  this  year  as  a  rule.  This  may 
cause  a  lull  in  the  anthracite  trade  during 
the  summer.  Already  it  is  found  that  de¬ 
mand  is  less  active  at  retail  and  this  prob¬ 
ably  foreshadows  a  quieting  down  at 
wholesale  next  month. 

This  is  a  seasonal  development  which  is 
to  be  expected  in  normal  times  and  could 
hardly  be  avoided  under  present  conditions, 
when  so  many  people  lack  money  with 
which  to  meet  present  requirements,  to  say 
nothing  of  buying  something  that  will  not 
be  needed  until  several  months  hence.  Yet 
of  all  the  basic  industries,  anthracite  min¬ 
ing  has  suffered  the  least  from  depression. 
It  has  scarcely  felt  it  at  all  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  disposition  of  steam  sizes. 

It  is  just  possible  that  next  spring  the 
companies  will  be  thankful  that  they  have 
large  stocks  of  steam  coal  on  hand,  for  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  wage 
agreements  expire  at  the  same  time  and  the 
danger  of  a  general  stoppage  of  mining  is 
something  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  among  the  possibilities.  Two  or  three 
times  this  danger  has  threatened,  and  in 
view  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  English 
strike  it  might  be  well  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  matter  even  at  this  early  day. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Slowing  Down  in  Retail  Trade  Has  Not  Had  Any  Marked  Effect  on  Anthracite  Market  - 
Bituminous  Trade  Stagnant,  with  Growing  Unsettlement  in  Prices. 


The  slowing  down  in  business  of  which  re¬ 
tailers  complain  has  not  communicated  itself 
to  the  wholesale  end  of  the  anthracite  trade  to 
any  marked  extent  as  yet.  Enough  orders  for 
domestic  sizes  were  booked  during  the  first 
half  of  June  to  carry  the  companies  through 
the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  those  of  the 
independents  who  are  not  sold  ahead  to  July 
1st  are  finding  no  particular  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  current  output  of  prepared  coal 
at  premiums  of  50  to  75  cents  on  everything 
above  pea. 

How  much  longer  this  situation  will  continue 
is  a  matter  that  is  being  discussed  with  some 
little  anxiety.  Many  retail  plants  are  already 
pretty  well  filled  and  the  number  is  increasing 
right  along.  Dealers  in  Greater  New  York 
report  that  their  deliveries  in  the  period,  April 
1st  to  June  15th,  ran  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year.  In  other  words,  they  are 
now  as  far  advanced  on  their  bin-filling  busi¬ 
ness  as  they  were  in  August,  1920. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  shipments 
from  the  mines  were  interfered  with  in  April 
and  May  a  year  ago-  by  labor  troubles  on  the 
railroads  and  in  the  harbor,  but  another  rea¬ 
son  is  that  fewer  advance  orders  were  placed 
this  year  by  the  smaller  class  of  domestic 
users,  those  who  buy  from  two-  to  five  tons  at 
a  time.  The  city  dealers  are  now  pretty  'well 
caught  up  on  their  orders  and  new  ‘business  is 
coming  in  very  slowly,  as  most  people  who 
have  not  already  -taken  in  their  coal  are  ap¬ 
parently  going  to  wait  until  the  late  summer 
or  fall. 

The  same  condition  is  encountered  in  many 
parts  of  the  line  trade,  although  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  England  the  dealers  appear  to  be 
putting  out  more  coal  now  than  they  were 
earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
West  is  taking  more  chestnut  -co-al,  which  is 
helping  out  the  producers  a  lot  as  that  size  is 
in  over-supply  hereabouts. 

Individual  operators  are  obtaining  from 
$8.10  to  $8.60  on  their  larger  domestic  sizes, 
and  from  $5.50  to  $6  on  pea  as  a  general  thing. 
Orders  are  not  coming  in  unsolicited  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  when 
salesmen  are  sent  out  they  -have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  business,  except  that  p-ea  coal  is 
hard  to  move  even  in  the  case  of  the  compa¬ 
nies,  which  are  stocking  more  or  less  of  this 
size. 

When  it  comes  to  the  smaller  sizes,  they  are 
being  stocked  extensively  -b-y  the  companies 
and  some  of  the  independents.  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  from  individual  operations  is  bringing 
all  the  way  from  $2.75  to  $3.50,  depending  on 
grade  and  territory;  rice,  from  $2  to  $2.50 
and  barley  from  $1  to  $1.25. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  bituminous  trade,  in  which  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  any  proposition  is  seldom  en¬ 
countered,  is  agreed  that  business  is  bad  and, 
if  anything-,  has  grown  a  little  worse  in  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  Here  the  agreement 
ends,  however,  for  -when  it  comes  to-  sizing  up 
the  future  there  are  many  conflicting  views. 

Some  are  becoming  discouraged  and  speak 
of  improvement  being  far  off ;  others  are  sure 
we  are  going  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  1920 
“coal  panic,”  with  high  prices  for  the  opera¬ 
tor  and  big  profits  for  the  wholesaler.  These 
two  sets  of  ideas  represent  the  extremes  of 


pessimism  and  optimism,  and  are  hardly  typi¬ 
cal  of  what  the  great  body  of  coal  men  think. 
The  consensus  of  opinion,  s-o  far  as  it  can  be 
determined  and  briefly  expressed,  is  that  the 
worst  phase  of  the  depression  is  now  being 
experienced  and  that  a  gradual  improvement 
may  be  looked  for  beginning  in  July  or 
August. 

Nothing  in  the  general  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  situation  warrants  the  belief  that  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  -coal  in  the 
near  future,  for  consumption  is  far  below  nor¬ 
mal  and  is  not  increasing  rapidly,  if  at  all. 
But  many  believe  that,  small  as  the  current 
consumption  is,  coal  is  being  burned  more 
rapidly  -than  it  is  being  produced  because  stock 
piles  are  still  being  drawn  upon.  As  stocks 
become  exhausted,  some  increase  in  buying 
must  take  place  quite  aside  from  the  further 
increase  which  will  occur  with  industrial  re¬ 
vival  and  the  accumulation  of  reserve  supplies 
against  next  winter's  requirements. 

Prices  on  the  better  grades  of  bituminous 
are  becoming  more  irregular.  The  low  grades 
have  been  down  to  rock  bottom  for  some  time 
and  many  of  the  mines  producing  them  are 
idle.  Recent  wage  cuts  at  non-union  opera¬ 
tions,  however,  have  resulted  in  Pool  9  and  10 
coal  being  offered  for  shipment  over  a  term  o-f 
weeks  at  figures  unheard  of  heretofore  except 
on  distress  lots. 

In  some  cases  operators  with  particularly 
good  coal  and  an  established  trade  are  able  to 
dispose  of  their  output  on  a  two  or  three-day 
basis  without  meeting  the  lowest  prices  quoted, 
but  the  situation  is  becoming  intolerable 
for  most  companies  paying  the  union  scale. 
To  meet  competition  means  losing  money,  to 
refuse  to  meet  it  means  closing  down.  The 
only  way  out  is  a  wage  reduction  which  will 
put  them  on  an  equality  with  their  competitors, 
and  the  growth  of  unemployment  in  the  or¬ 
ganized  parts  of  central  Pennsylvania  may 
bring  this  about  soon. 

Export  demand  showed  a  decided  let-up 
this  week,  following  the  reopening  of  negotia¬ 
tions  to  settle  the  British  strike. 

Tonnage  for  prompt  shipment  from  the 
mines  is  available  to  trade  buyers  at  about  the 
following  range:  Pool  1,  $3.25-$3.50:  Pool  9, 
$2.50-$3 ;  Pool  10,  $2.25-$2.60;  Pool  11,  $2- 
$2.25;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.75-$2;  Pools 
54  and  64,  $1.90- $2. 15;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.50-$3;  gas  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

Coal  at  the  piers  is  in  light  supply,  but  the 
demand  is  equally  light.  Pool  9  and  better  is 
bringing  from  $6  to  $6.25  f.  o.  b.  and  Pool  10 
from  $5.75  to  $5.90. 

Don’t  Get  in  Dutch. 

While  there  is  naturally  at  such  times  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  a  desire  to  curtail  expenses,  business  houses  that 
expect  to  continue  in  business  should  be  careful  of 
that  false  economy  which  creates  ill-feeling  and  so- 
called  “bad  friends.” 

Every  one  sympathizes  with  honest  poverty,  but 
there  is  something  more  and  different  from  that  in 
many  of  the  conditions  of  the  day.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  that  psychological  sentiment  which  raises  or 
depresses  its  adherents  to  an  undue  extent,  while 
certain  “hard  times”  expressions  are  plain  bunk,  as 
the  saying  is.  There  are  other  days  coming  -and  the 
concern  which  does  not  expect  to  be  wiped  out  by 
the  conditions  of  the  present  day  would  do  well  to 
bear  the  circumstance  in  mind.  Don’t  save  $100  and 
get  in  Dutch  in  a  hundred  places  by  so  doing. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Anthracite  Trade  Easing  Off  Somewhat — 
Bituminous  Continues  Stagnant. 

Slowly  the  retail  anthracite  trade  is  easing  off  and 
the  report  from  the  dealers  is  that  they  are  in  for 
a  dull  summer.  They  fully  realize  what  this  means 
to  them  next  fall,  as  by  that  time  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  tonnage  in  the  cellars  will  be  the  lightest  for 
six  or  seven  years  past.  However,  the  retailers  think 
that  they  have  done  their  part  to  get  the  consumer 
to  take  in  coal  and  prevent  trouble  next  winter.  Many 
have  hopes  as  summer  wears  along  that  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  have  delayed  will  come  into 
the  fold  and  buy  coal  and  relieve  the  situation  to 
that  extent.  Considering  the  increase  in  population 
during  the  past  ten  years  this  failure  to  provide  for 
winter  could  easily  assume  an  extremely  serious 
aspect  should  we  experience  only  a  moderately  severe 
winter. 

The  agitation  that  is  again  going  on  in  the  papers, 
particularly  the  news  emanating  from  Washington 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  regulation  of  the 
coal  trade,  is  seriously  affecting  the  local  dealers. 
There  is  hardly  a  dealer  who  cannot  count  by  the 
scores  the  number  of  his  customers  who  expect  a 
substantial  reduction — say  two  to  three  dollars  a  ton 
— in  the  price  of  fuel  before  the  next  coal  burning 
season  arrives.  This  is  particularly  galling  just  at 
this  time,  when  the  trade  is  ostensibly  selling  coal 
at  the  same  prices  as  in  effect  a  month  ago,  despite 
increased  wholesale  figures. 

This  matter  of  price  is  agitating  the  trade  deeply, 
for  it  is  hardly  denied  by  any  in  the  business  that 
the  present  retail  prices  are  being  shaved  on  fairly 
large  sized  orders.  This  has  assumed  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  the  dealers  in  one  section  of  the  city  have 
started  an  independent  effort  to  induce  the  retailers 
to  agree  on  a  certain  fixed  margin  of  cost  and  stick 
to  it.  It  is  true  that  quite  a  little  -business  has  been 
taken  lately  at  figures  that  positively  leave  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profit  at  all. 

Consumers  Buy  on  Club  Plan. 

Another  serious  evil  that  has  cropped  up  is  that 
of  a  number  of  householders  in  a  neighborhood  band¬ 
ing  together  and  designating  one  of  their  number  to 
buy  the  coal  for  all  from  the  dealer  offering  the  best 
price  for  the  entire  tonnage.  Occasionally  these 
orders  amount  to  several  hundred  tons  and  it  at  times 
proves  tempting  to  a  dealer  to  accept  the  business  at 
a  low  margin. 

The  past  week  has  been  the  lightest  of  any  thus 
far  for  the  spring  trade.  Orders  on  the  books  are 
being  quickly  cleared  up  and  the  number  coming  in 
is  extremely  light.  Some  dealers  consulted  feel  that 
their  summer  business  will  be  about  closed  up  by 
July  1,  while  others  do  not  expect  to  hold  out  for" 
more  than  another  week.  They  all  continue  to  have 
solicitors  on  the  street,  but  they  seem  to  have  cleaned 
up  the  major  portion  of  the  business. 

The  stocks  in  the  yards  continue  to  grow  slowly 
and  it  is  this  that  has  kept  the  mines  going  full  time 
so  far,  but  all  shippers,  including  the  companies  with 
the  lowest  prices,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  slowing  down  and  cancellations  and  holders  are 
growing  daily  in  the  shipping  offices.  Despite  this 
tendency  to  hold  orders  the  independents  are  main¬ 
taining  their  prices  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  them  deviate  from  their  course  of  the 
olden  time  and  decline  to  shade  their  circulars  and 
accept  the  alternative  of  shutting  down,  the  same  as 
the  companies  have  always  done  in  times  such  as 
these. 

The  size  most  desired  is  stove,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  weeks  past,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been 
coming  a  little  more  freely  of  late.  Even  though  the 
trade  is  still  clamoring  for  this  one  si^e  it  is  not 
actually  going  to  take  a  particularly  heavy  tonnage  j 
to  make  them  cry  quits.  Of  course  they  will  take  it 
as  fast  as  it  comes  until  their  bins  are  full,  just  as 
they  are  now  doing  with  egg,  nut  and  pea,  which  are 
quite  free. 

Tendency  to  Go  Slow  on  Payments. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  some  dealers  to 
become  a  little  slow  in  their  payments,  and  while  this 

is  not  sufficient  to  cause  extended  comment,  yet  it  is 
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1  ,n  indication  that  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  carrying 
ihore  accounts  on  their  books  than  has  been  their 
ustom  for  a  long  while. 

I,  The  anthracite  steam  sizes  are  unimproved,  al- 
i  lough  a  fair  amount  of  buckwheat  is  being  moved, 
.'he  other  sizes  are  going  into  storage  in  heavy  vol¬ 
ume,  as  is  also  true  of  buckwheat  No.  1,  although 
hot  to  the  same  degree. 

Bituminous  coal  is  stagnant  and  despite  the  report 
1  f  increased  production  it  is  a  certainty  that  none  of 
‘he  increase  is  being  taken  in  this  territory.  Buyers 
re  still  unduly  wary  and  one  would  almost  think  that 
|  hey  have  combined  to  refrain  from  ordering  coal. 

:  'hey  almost  uniformly  make  the  same  statements  to 
he  effect  that  while  they  realize  the  present  cheapness 
f  fuel,  yet  they  are  not  in  position  to  take  in  more 
nan  their  current  needs. 

Consumers  are  also  growing  extremely  particular 
bout  the  quality  of  coal,  and  eyen  though  coal  has 
ij.  pool  number,  they  are  insisting  more  than  ever  on 
nalyses  of  coal,  even  though  shipping  companies  do 
■  iot  guarantee  a  specific  analysis.  There  is  also  a 
growing  tendency  in  this  market  to  draw  away  from 
he  pool  classification  in  making  sales  for  domestic 
lelivery  on  the  line.  Some  buyers  intimate  that  some 
l  >f  the  lesser  producers  have  been  taking. advantage  of 
he  situation  by  assuming  a  pool  qualification  for  coal 
hat  is  not  justified  by  it  when  burned  under  the 
toilers. 

Spot  prices  have  changed  but  little  and  the  range 
s  still  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  for  Pool  1  down  to  $2.30 
o  $2.55  for  Pool  11. 


CINCINNATI  TRADE  DRAGS 

Faltering  Demand  and  Low  Prices  Char¬ 
acterize  Bituminous  Market. 

Though  the  currently  moving  coal  tonnage  is  sorae- 
;nvhat  greater  on  account  of  increased  tidewater  ship- 
ments  and  business  to  the  lakes,  and  operations  are  in 
consequence  upon  a  somewhat  enlarged  scale,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  market  conditions  generally  are  not  favor¬ 
able  to  the  seller  nor  apparently  very  alluring  to  the 
j1  buyer. 

There  is  no  call  for  steam  coals  and  the  by-product 
demand  is  decidedly  off.  There  are  sparse  sales  of 
domestic,  that  moving  being  chiefly  of  the  smoke- 
;  less  varieties.  The  desperately  bad  market  situation 
is  well  reflected  in  the  prices,  which,  in  the  bitu- 
*  minous  coals  at  least,  are  very  generally  below  the 
cost  of  production.  The  outlook  presents  no  visible 
phases  of  promise  and  is  anything  but  cheering. 

Export  demand  is  much  less  urgent,  and  of  the  con- 
siderable  smokeless  tonnage  that  is  going  to  tide- 
f  water  just  now,  an  increased  percentage  is  for  New 
England  and  for  bunkerage.  For  some  unaccount- 
.able  reason  there  is  an  accentuated  call  for  smoke¬ 
less  slack  for  export  and  this  has  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
i’  creased  production  of  domestic  coal,  which  has 
sought  and  found  buyers  inland.  As  a  result  of  the 
marine  strike  orders  are  larger  than  formerly  for 
I  the  harder  bituminous  coal  of  the  high  volatile  dis- 
,  tricts  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  better  constituted 
against  disintegration  with  inexperienced  handling. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  expected  early  adjustment 
of  the  British  mining  troubles  will  put  an  end  to  this 
.  demand,  though  operators  here  are  very  hopeful  of 
I  a  later  development  of  foreign  demands  elsewhere. 

Lake  Business  Keeps  Up  Well. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  just  now  to  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  mining  districts  related  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  market  is  the  lake  business.  A  considerable 
tonnage  is  moving  to  Toledo,  Sandusky  and  Lorain, 
both  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  but  the 
,  prices  are  very  low.  One  hears  reports  every  day  of 
congestions  both  at  the  lower  and  upper  docks,  but 
there  are  no  embargoes  except  for  prudential  rea¬ 
sons  in  minor  localities,  and  there  is  a  suspicion 
j  of  some  shrewd  form  of  buyers’  propaganda  in  the 
1  current  rumor‘of  obstacles. 

i  It  is  a  fact  that  on  the  C.  &  O.  for  the  first  ten 
days  of  June  750  cars  of  coal  went  to  lake  ports, 
■  as  against  only  257  for  the  identical  period  of  1920. 
1  Shipments  from  Hazard  also  were  very  large  last 
I  week.  It  is  reported  that  500,000  tons  of  lake  coal 
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were  either  in  transit  or  held  at  lower  ports  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Only  the  larger  boats  are  operating  and  the 
eagerness  to  get  to  the  lake  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  boats  of  large  tonnage,  the  only  kind  now  in 
service,  load  rapidly  and  get  away. 

The  absence  of  pools  this  year  calls  for  a  revision 
of  methods.  Buyers  are  said  to  be  averse  to  taking 
chances  on  long  purchases  in  the  face  of  the  fear 
that  there  may  be  another  mild  Winter,  and  they 
also  are  talking  lower  prices  when  the  freight  rates 
come  down. 

Prevailing  Prices. 

Smokeless  slack  is  selling  at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  while 
mine-run  quotations  vary  between  $3.25  and  $3.50. 
Smokeless  domestic  sells  between  $5.50  and  $6. 

Bituminous  quotations  have  been  lower  than  those 
of  the  week  before.  Slack  is  usually  quoted  about 
$1.25,  though  there  are  sales  as  high  as  $1.50  and 
as  low  as  80  cents.  Mine-run  ranges  between  $2  and 
$2.75,  with  a  good  many  sales  at  $2.10  and  $2.25, 
but  some  as  low  as  $1.50. 

Ten  cars  of  very  good  Hazard  coal  were  sold 
in  the  Cincinnati  market  at  this  price  on  Monday. 
As  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  most  operators  here 
see  no  relief  during  June  and  some  of  them  not  as 
early  as  July.  This  pessimism  is  born  of  doubts  as 
to  just  what  the  lake  business  is  going  to  amount  to, 
as  well  as  questioning  as  to  the  resumption  of  the 
industrial  activity  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of 
steam  and  by-product  demand. 

Practically  all  coal  now  is  sold  in  the  open  market 
or  on  short-time  continuous  orders.  Neither  op¬ 
erators  nor  the  large  buyers  are  taking  chances  of 
market  upheavals.  There  are  no  standards  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  no  confidence  strong  enough  for  betting  on 
the  future.  The  producer  is  trying  to  tide  over  and 
the  buyer  counts  on  appealing  to  the  Government 
if  he  guesses  wrong. 

Operation  in  the  smokeless  districts  is  about  65  per 
cent,  though  seme  companies  are  running  almost  full. 
Bituminous  mines  are  working  about  45  per  cent. 
The  big  companies  are  going  pretty  full,  while  many 
small  ones  are  not  running  at  all. 

In  Cincinnati,  domestic  buying  is  disappointingly 
slow.  Householders  either  are  depending  on  coal 
supplies  left  over  or  are  waiting  on  the  prospective 
benefits  of  a  freight  reduction.  Sales  are  considerably 
less  than  half  what  they  were  last  year  at  this  time, 
though  prices  are  much  lower.  Retailers  are  saying 
that  a  reduction  in  carrying  charges  -in  July  will  not 
help  them  to  sell  coal  cheaper  than  that  already  is  in 
their  bins.  They  say  that  prices  to  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  be  down,  but  are  likely  to  be  higher. 


Waiting  for  Cuts. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  date  and  amount  of  the 
expected  reduction  in  freight  rates  will  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  business  revival.  Until  the  rates 
have  been  cut  and  the  price  adjustments  which  will 
follow  it  have  been  made,  business  men  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  new  con¬ 
struction  projects  involving  the  use  of  steel,  lumber 
and  other  building  materials  will  be  postponed. 

The  reduction  in  railroad  pay  thus  far  decreed  does 
not  amount  to  very  much  but  it  is  expected  that 
readjustment  of  working  conditions  will  mean  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving,  and  very  likely  further  reductions 
in  rates  of  pay  will  be  made  later  on  when  the  much- 
discussed  matter  of  retail  prices  has  received  further 
attention. 

At  present  the  status  of  the  railroad  companies  is 
deplorable.  Thousands  of  idle  cars  are  rusting  and 
the  increase  in  lake  shipments  expected  in  a  little 
while  will  make  further  inroads  in  the  supply  of 
good  car  equipment,  now  idle.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  the  railroad  companies  have  fewer 
cars,  by  perhaps  a  quarter  million,  than  they  had 
five  years  ago  and  while  the  average  size  is  laiger 
than  it  was,  it  is  clear  that  equipment  has  not  been 
kept  up  to  the  mark. 

The  grain  movement  is  coming  along  soon  and 
that  will  increase  in  the  business  of  the  railroads 
so  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  much  increase  in 
coal  traffic  would  be  required  to  bring  about  quite  a 
jam  in  the  traffic  movement. 


FAIRMONT  MINING  NEWS 


Production  and  Prices  Do  Not  Indicate  Much 
Change  in  Trade  Conditions. 

Little  encouragement  is  held  out  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  mining  situation  in  the  Fairmont  region, 
with  the  exception  of  a  remote  chance  of  an  increase 
in  the  export  business  brought  about  by  the  British 
miners’  strike.  It  was  rumored  early  this  week  that 
one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  region  was  an¬ 
gling  with  a  large  foreign  contract. 

As  far  as  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.  was  concerned,  there  were  462  cars  loaded  to 
Curtis  Bay  last  week,  against  296  cars  the  week  be¬ 
fore  and  992  cars  two  weeks  before.  The  shipments 
on  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  were  undoubtedly 
swelled  by  export  business.  Low  sulphur  lump  coal 
appears  to  be  in  greater  demand  abroad  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  Although  operators  are  not 
figuring  prosperity  or  improvement  on  temporary 
causes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  coal  business,  poor 
as  it  is,  would  be  even  worse  if  there  had  been  no 
British  miners'  strike  to  stimulate  trade. 

Thus  far  this  season  the  lake  trade  has  been  dis¬ 
appointing,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  there  is  any 
lake  business  at  all  for  Northern  West  Virginia  it 
will  come  with  a  rush  toward  the  end.  Last  week 
off  the  Monongah  Division  there  were  318  cars  of 
coal  sent  to  the  lakes,  against  325  cars  the  week  be¬ 
fore  and  390  two  weeks  ago.  The  highest  weekly 
total  was  reached  during  the  week  ending  May  21st, 
when  403  cars  of  coal  were  loaded. 

Fuel  Loading  Very  Low. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  aggregated  827  cars,  or  59  cars  stronger 
than  the  previous  week,  but  this  means  little  as  the 
railroad  fuel  loading  is  very  low.  The  B.  &  O.  itself 
secured  307  cars  of  coal,  while  the  remainder  went 
to  foreign  carriers. 

Last  week  there  were  4,689  cars  of  freight  moved 
east  through  the  Grafton  gateway,  of  which  3,382 
cars  were  coal.  There  was  a  gain  of  443  cars  over 
the  previous  weekjl  but  the  movement  fell  off  com¬ 
pared  to  the  latter  part  of  May  when  there  appeared 
to  be  a  spurt  of  business  in  the  region. 

Of  all  branches  of  the  trade  the  coke  industry  is 
the  hardest  hit.  Only  12  cars  of  coke  were  loaded 
in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  in  the  Fairmont  region 
there  were  958  cars  of  coal  produced,  or  83  cars  less 
than  on  the  Monday  of  the  previous  week.  Only  24 
cars  of  coal  went  to  Curtis  Bay,  Monday,  and  108 
cars  to  the  lakes,  which  is  heavier  to  the  lake  front 
than  usual. 

The  market  is  shot  to  pieces,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  weeks.  Prices  run  something  like  this :  Pool  34, 
$1.70  to  $1.85;  Fool  64,  $1.70  to  $1.85;  Pool  63,  $2.40 
to  $2.60;  Pool  38,  $2  to  $2.15;  Pool  37,  $2.85  to  $3. 
There  have  been  few  sales  of  pools  44  and  54.  Slack 
prices  have  been  ranging  from  1.35  to  $1.50.  Brokers 
say  that  during  the  past  week  there  have  been  more 
inquiries  than  for  a  week  or  two,  but  cheap  grades 
of  fuel  are  wanted  at  very  low  figures.  Coal  of 
quality  is  being  ignored  by  these  inquiries,  but  they 
form  the  bulk  of  the  coal  going  out  of  the  region  on 
contract. 

Details  of  Production. 

Production  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
aggregated  326,750  tons,  against  251,600  tons  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  but  42,100  tons  less  than  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  Production  by  railroads  was  as  follows :  B.  & 
O.,  Monongah  Division,  167,950  tons ;  Charleston  Di¬ 
vision,  18,150  tons;  Connellsville  Division,  3,250  tons; 
Cumberland  Division,  9,650  tons;  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
way,  18,150  tons;  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  20,750 
tons ;  Western  Maryland  Railway,  Bingamon  & 
Wyatt  branch,  25,450  tons;  Weaver  &  Belington 
branch,  8,450  tons 

The  mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  showed  a 
gain  of  680  cars  over  the  previous  week.  With  1,462 
cars  loaded  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  the  high 
loading  record  of  the  present  year  was  established. 
This  was  the  heaviest  loading  since  the  last  week  in 
December,  which  was  1,487  cars.  Shipments  of  rail¬ 
road  fuel  to  Canadian  points  are  said  to  have  buoyed 
up  the  Monongahela  shipments. 
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With  509  cars  of  coal  loaded  on  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railway,  the  heaviest  weekly  loading  of  1921 
was  set  here  also,  it  having  been  the  strongest  since 
the  week  ending  December  18.  On  the  Charleston 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  the  best  loading  was  experi¬ 
enced  since  the  week  ending  January  8.  On  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  end  of  the  Monongahela  Railway  there  were 
930  cars  of  coal  loaded  last  week. 

Working  conditions  in  the  Fairmont  region  did  not 
change  materially  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  as  there 
were  205  mines  down  out  of  378. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION 


Some  Cancellation  of  Contracts  Reported — 
Anthracite  Trade  Dull. 

Large  consumers  continue  to  draw  on  their  stocks 
or,  at  best  replace  current  consumption  with  occa¬ 
sional  carloads.  A  few  cases  of  cancellation  of  con¬ 
tracts  placed  are  reported,  the  customer  advancing  the 
anticipation  of  lower  freight  rates  by  September  and 
consequent  lower  prices.  Any  material  reduction  of 
freight  rates,  other  than  some  equalization,  seems 
very  remote  and  certainly  the  May  railroad  report 
does  not  encourage  any  such  anticipation.  While  the 
operating  expenses  showed  a  reduction  the  deficit  far 
overshadowed  the  saving. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  quotations :  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  are  being  held  at  $6-$6.25 
Hampton  Roads;  Pool  1,  Navy  Standard  $3.25-$3.40; 
Pool  9,  $2.75-$3.00;  Pool  11,  $2.25-$2.50. 

The  recent  decrease  an  coal  production  is  reflected  in 
New  England  receipts,  shipments  passing  through  the 
Hudson  gateways  continue  to  be  considerably  below 
that  of  the  former  years. 

This  relatively  small  tonnage  is  the  more  notice¬ 
able  when  compared  with  shipments  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  month  of  May  to  Great  Lake  ports  which 
increased  334.6  per  cent;  for  the  season  to  June  first 
the  1921  shipments  were  343.7  per  cent  above  those  of 
1920. 

Production  of  anthracite  decreased  for  the  week 
ending  June  4th,  practically  on  account  of  the  cessation 
of  work  on  Memorial  Day,  with  a  decrease  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  England,  June  1st  to  7th,  of  13  per  cent 
from  the  May  receipts. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  anthracite  as  in 
the  bituminous,  the  shipments  to  Great  Lake  ports 
being  53.1  per  cent  above  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Retailers  Complaining. 

Retail  dealers  are  complaining  that  the  public  are 
not  taking  in  their  supplies  in  the  volume  which 
should  be  stocked  in  their  bins  at  this  time.  A  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  larger  householders  have  put  in  their 
supply,  but  many  others  have  not  the  ready  money  to 
expend  in  a  lump  sum,  and  the  dealers  have  to  scru¬ 
tinize  credits  carefully  at  this  time,  or  are  anticipating 
lower  prices  in  the  near  future,  failing,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  realize  the  additional  burden  which  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  taxes  are  to' impose  on  the  mine  price. 

Most  of  the  retail  dealers  have  a  good  stock  of 
most  of  the  domestic  sizes  on  hand,  but  a  few  are 
short  on  the  stove  size  on  which  shipments  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  slow  and  the  demand  for  which  has  been 
relatively  large. 

One  large  shipper  reported  that  he  had  orders  for 
nut  coal  for  only  about  three  days  ahead,  on  the  egg 
size  about  two  weeks  would  clean  up  the  orders  but 
on  the  stove  he  could  not  take  any  additional  orders 
for  shipment  this  month. 

Pea  continues  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market  and  most 
of  the  retail  dealers  are  overstocked  on  this  size. 
Shippers  are  quoting  from  five  to  siz  dollars  per  ton 
in  an  effort  to  move  this  size. 

Encourage  Use  of  Pea. 

♦  Both  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  retail  dealers  are  making  more  or  less  strenuous 
effort  to  encourage  the  use  of  pea  coal  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  and  to  educate  them  up  to  the  good 
results  which  can  be  obtained  from  its  use  when 
properly  handled,  emphasizing  the  saving  in  cost 
which  would  result. 

Misleading  or  absolutely  incorrect  statements  and 
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items  in  the  newspapers  are,  in  many  instances,  not 
only  putting  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  coal 
in  a  light  which  the  conditions  do  not  justify  but 
are  doing  an  absolute  wrong  to  a  certain  class  of 
customers  who  consider  the  statements  made  have 
some  foundation.  One  paper  recently  stated  that 
coal  should  be,  and  could  be,  sold  at  the  mines  for  $3 
per  ton,  and  gave  reasons  therefor  which  showed  to 
any  one  conversant  with  the  mining  expense  that  they 
knew  nothing  as  to  what  the  actual  Cost  of  mining  in¬ 
cluded. 

Another  paper  gave  the  information  that  within  ten 
miles  of  Boston  there  was  sufficient  peat  to  supply  all 
fuel  wants  in  the  territory  for  the  next  150  years  and 
it  could  be  put  on  the  market  for  less  than  three 
dollars  per  ton  to  the  consumer.  Those  who  have 
handled  peat  and  know  as  to  the  cost  of  preparation 
say  that  it  could  not  be  done  for  anything  like  this 
figure. 


Pursglove  Opens  in  Minneapolis. 


The  Pursglove  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  has  engaged  in 
business  in  Minneapolis,  with  offices  at  914  Builders’ 
Exchange  Building.  R.  O.  Eastman,  for  18  years 
connected  with  the  trade  in  the  Northwest,  has  been 
elected  vice-president.  Mr.  Eastman  retires  from  his 
connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  where  he  has  been  manager  of  sales  since 
the  opening  of  their  office  in  Minneapolis  in  1911. 
The  Pursglove  Co.  has  acquired  dock  property 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  well  equipped  with  handling  ma¬ 
chinery,  shaker  screens,  and  box  car  loaders.  They 
will  handle  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  coals  of  all  sizes.  They  will  also 
handle  anthracite  for  distribution.  Their  principal 
coal  will  be  that  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  the  Pursglove  C.  M.  Co.,  the  Virana  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Big  Five  Coal  Co.,  all  being  controlled 
by  the  Pursglove  interests.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Eastman  in  the  sales  organization  are  W.  W. 
O’Malley  and  Wm.  T.  Hopkins,  both  well  known  coal 
salesmen.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  with  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Coal  Co.  heretofore. 


What’s  the  Use? 


Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  determined  to  push  the 
passage  of  his  bill  for  the  collection  of  tonnage  data, 
price  returns  and  similar  material  from  the  coal  men. 
Possibly  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  does  he 
not  recall  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  Government 
had  full  and  complete  control  of  the  coal  trade? 

Its  officials  were  in  a  position  to  ask  for  tonnage 
data  and  all  other  information,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  many  inquiries.  But  what  good  was  ac¬ 
complished?  During  that  period  the  country  ex¬ 
perienced  one  of  the  greatest  shortages  of  coal  ever 
known.  The  unprecedented  expedient  of  heatless 
Mondays  and  many  other  new  and  unusual  arrange¬ 
ments  were  initiated  under  Government  sanction  and 
by  Goverinent  direction. 

If  full  and  complete  control  could  not  produce  a 
better  result,  what  will  be  accomplished  by  the  mere 
gathering  of  statistics? 


Boston  Notes. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Butler  Coal  Co.,  W.  R.  and 
A.  L.  Butler  have  recently  opened  offices  for  the 
handling  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  at  whole¬ 
sale,  at  79  Milk  street,  Boston.  A.  L.  Butler  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  office  of  John  Treden- 
nick  of  Boston. 


CONTRASTS  AT  BALTIMORE 


Export  Trade  Active,  but  Local  Bituminous 
Market  Is  Very  Flat. 


With  the  thermometer  in  the  90’s  and  the  dog 
days  not  far  off,  it  is  possibly  hard  to  get  coal  man 
to  see  the  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  business 
rainbow,  and  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for' 
his  pessimistic  talk  of  the  moment.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubting  the  fact  that  the  market  for  both 
steam  and  gas  coals  at  home  is  the  worst  in  many 
months.  y 

While  general  business  recovers  slowly  if  at  all 
the  contract  market  for  coal  has  turned  bottom  side 
up  and  the  spot  trading  is  of  such  an  inconsequen¬ 
tial  nature  as  compared  with  what  it  should  be  in  a 
normal  summer  that;  no  one  blames  the  fellow  who 
cannot  see  the  silver  lining  to  the  clouds  of  the 
moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  export  business  in  Balti¬ 
more  is  booming  and  each  week  seeing  an  increase  in 
he  movement  to  foreign  points.  If  the  balance  of 
the  June  shipments  hold  up  at  the  rate  of  present 
loading  there*  is  every  prospect  that  the  month  will 
see  a  movement  to  foreign  markets  of  well  in  ex- 

tmnm*300’000  t0nS  cargo’  and  P°ssibly  close  to 
4UU,Uut)  tons. 


Heavy  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  21  ships  which 
took  export  coal  at  this  port  for  the  first  11  days 
of  Tune,  five  were  destined  for  England  and  six  for 
Ireland,  indicating  the  large  influence  on  the  loading 
here  exerted  by  the  English  strike.  It  is  felt  in 
export  circles  that  even  should  the  English  strike 
terminate,  the  gap  in  supplies  and  the  injury  to 
mining  plants  is  such  that  American  coals  for 
foreign  shipment  will  be  in  heavy  demand  for  some 
months  to  come. 

Of  21  ships  which  to  June  11th  inclusive  took  ex¬ 
port  coal  in  Baltimore  for  a  total  of  120,765  tons 
cargo,  14  also  receive  bunker  supplies  for  a  total  of 
15,209  tons  additional. 

The  trade  could  only  wish  that  the  home  market 
was  on  the  same  plane.  Conditions  at  home  are  now 
such  that  even  the  low  recognized  market  prices 
are  at  times  severely  cut  in  individual  transactions. 
Thus,  while  the  best  steam  coals  running  to  pool 
9  are  at  the  present  offering  on  the  remarkably  low 
basis  of  from  $2.70  to  $2.80  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines, 
a  large  consignment  of  coal  in  that  pool,  and  which 
was  of  such  high  grade  that  it  was  originally 
classified  as  pool  71,  was  offered  on  the  market  here 
the  past  week  at  $2.50  a  net  ton,  mine  basis. 


The  outing  of  the  New  England  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  was  held  at  the  Belmont  Springs  Country 
Club  on  Monday  with  some  thirty  members  present. 
The  event  of  the  afternoon  was  a  golf  match  in 
which  C.  P.  Chase  of  the  New  England  C.  &  C.  Co. 
won  the  first  gross  prize. 


The  Boston  steamer  Metior  owned  by  C.  H. 
Sprague  &  Son,  of  Boston,  loaded  with  coal,  suf¬ 
fered  damage,  to  her  bow  when  in  collision  with  the 
American  tank  steamer  J Valter  Jennings  off  Barnegat, 
N.  J.,  last  week.  She  was  able  to  proceed  to  New  York 
where  temporary  repairs  were  made  and  then  to 
Providence  where  she  will  discharge. 


Low  Prices  for  Bituminous. 

Lower  grade  steam  coals  range  all  the  way  down 
to  $1.65  in  average  trading,  and  in  some  particular 
transactions  the  least  desirable  grades  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  $1.50,  which  is  certainly  considerably 
below  the  actual  production  cost. 

Excellent  steam  coals  running  to  pool  10  are  on 
the  market  around  $2.35,  with  pool  11  quoted  at  from 
$2.05  to  $2.15  a  net  ton  at  the  mines.  Gas  coals  of 
best  lump  variety  are  on  the  market  at  $2.75  and 
less,  while  pool  61  is  running  at  $2.35  to  $2.45. 

Retail  dealers  of  Baltimore  after  having  absorbed 
all  wholesale  advances  in  anthracite  since  April  1st,  by 
sticking  to  the  retail  price  schedule  as  set  April  1st, 
are  the  subject  of  hysterical  newspaper  lambasting. 
In  a  series  of  articles  by  a  supposed  expert  (woman) 
the  trade  is  accused  of  having  set  an  undue  profit 
margin,  and  to  back  up  this  contention  some  ex¬ 
tremely  faulty  figures  are  given. 

With  investigations  going  on  in  Washington  and 
the  trade  accused  of  so  many  things  for  which  it  is 
not  responsible,  the  Baltimore  dealers  feel  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  they  are  not  being  given  a  square 
deal  in  the  presentation  of  their  case  before  the 
public. 


The  Eastwood  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  is  a  new  $50,000 
corporation  at  Eastwood,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 
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1  CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 

3nly  Activity  Is  With  Regard  to  Lake 
Shipments  of  Anthracite. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  new  of  the  bitumi- 
j  10us  trade,  for  every  member  of  it  is  engaged  in 
declaring  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it  and  every - 
)ody  is  bound  to  repeat  the  indictment  as  often  as 
lossible.  The  trade  is  doing  its  worst  and  all  the 
leople  in  it  are  doing  what  they  can  to  show  it  up 
hat  way. 

They  appear  to  have  pretty  fair  success  among 
hemselves,  but  they  cannot  convince  the  consumer 
hat  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  drop  in  freights  or 
niners’  wages,  so  that  prices  can  go  still  lower.  The 
-onsumer  still  recalls  when  he  could  buy  a  good  grade 
if  coal  at  the  mines  for  90  cents  or  so  and  he  re¬ 
uses  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  mining  has  gone  up 
!'  ;o  that  it  must  now  sell  above  $2. 

And  a  local  daily  paper  does  what  it  can  to  keep 
his  idea  alive  by  talking  wisely'  about  “coal,”  mean- 
ng  hard  coal,  and  proving  beyond  question  in  its 
iwn  alleged  mind  that  this  article  is  bringing  a  big 
profit  to  the  operator,  just  as  the  wheat  dealer  and 
he  baker  are  saying  that  the  miller  is  making  $2 
i  barrel  on  his  flour  “because  it  can  be  figured  out 
leyond  question.” 

How  long  is  it  going  to  be  that  the  seller  of  any 
irticle  whatever,  from  house  rents  down  to  peanuts, 

!  3  accused  of  making  an  easy  fortune  out  of  the 
l  msiness,  and  is  therefore  a  robber  and  a  thief  in 
he  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  public?  There  is  always 
)ig  money  in  every  branch  of  business  but  ours  and 
here  is  always  going  to  be.  Such  is  the  thought- 
i  essness  of  people,  especially  when  it  is  possible  to 
ittack  a  competitor  or  discredit  a  seller  of  neces¬ 
sities.  So  the  coal  baron  has  to  stand  his  share  of 
i  hat  sort  of  treatment,  no  matter  how  well  he  serves 
he  public  by  what  he  does. 

•  Believe  Production  Too  Heavy. 

j  Buffalo  bituminous  shippers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
|| he  present  production  of  8,000,000  tons  of  that  sort 
I  if  coal  a  week  is  too  much  and  they  say  it  must 
'  ome  down  materially  before  the  up-turn  is  reached. 

t  is  officially  announced  that  this  production  is 
(  vithin  about  28  per  cent  of  the  war  figures  and  it 
f  s  wondered  what  is  done  with  it.  But  for  the  idle 
;  lien  everywhere,  one  would  fairly  doubt  that  the 

I  onsumption  of  coal,  as  well  as  other  things,  was 
•educed  so  very  much  after  all.  It  is  a  fact  that 
he  number  of  mines  going  idle  still  increases  and 

I I  may  happen  that  it  will  have  to  increase  quite 
onsiderably  yet. 

There  is  report  of  more  car  loading  of  late,  but 
t  does  not  come  from  the  coal  trade.  The  rail 
ridings  are  full  of  idle  cars  and  the  lake  ships  are 
inding  it  very  hard  to  get  even  as  much  to  do  as 
t  the  outset  of  the  season.  Coal  has  contributed 
hiefly  to  the  lake  movement  so  far  and  there  is 
10  prospect  of  any  other  branch  coming  to  the 
escue.  Iron  ore  refuses  to  improve,  and  grain, 

1  vhich  has  done  pretty  well  so  far,  must  drop  off 
fter  a  while.  Coal  congestion  at  upper  lake  ports 
5  increasing. 

Bituminous  coal  prices  still  rule  weak  on  the 
|  asis  of  $3.25  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.85  to 
3  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.40  for 
Allegheny  Valley  mine-run  and  $1.75  for  slack,  with 

little  smithing  moving  at  $3  and  smokeless  at 
2.75,  plus  $2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for 
I  ther  regions  to  cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  hard  coal  trade  is  quiet.  Not  only  here,  but 
i  t  the  upper  lake  ports  buying  is  slow,  so  that  min- 
j  ng  is  held  up  more  than  it  should  be,  with  the  pos- 
ibility  of  trouble  when  the  real  need  sets  in.  All 
!  ossible  warning  has  been  given,  but  those  who  do 
I  lot  heed  it  will  be  sure  to  blame  the  mine  owners 
;  f  they  get  nipped  next  winter. 

!  The  lake  trade  is  doing  pretty  well,  loadings  for 
-  he  week  being  104,400  tons,  of  which  40,000  tons 
leared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  15,500  tons  for 
.  hicago,  9,300  tons  for  Milwaukee,  9,000  tons  for 
i  foughton,  8,000  tons  for  Waukegan,  7,800  tons  for 
;  ort  William,  7,500  tons  for  Sheboygan  and  7,300 
i  ms  for  Manitowoc. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 


Dumpings  Continue  to  Show  Steady  Gain — 
New  Record  at  Lamberts. 

The  past  week  marked  the  greatest  activity  of  the 
year  in  coal  dumpings  at  this  port.  The  Lamberts 
Point  and  Newport  News  piers  broke  all  previous 
records  for  tonnages  dumped  in  a  single  day.  A 
total  of  47,985  tons  was  dumped  at  Lamberts  Point 
one  day  last  week,  which  was  2,426  tons  more  than 
the  best  day  previously  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  pier.  Newport  News  also  had  one  big  day,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  dumped  for  the  day  was  greater 
than  any  previous  day  recorded  in  many  months. 

The  Lamberts  Point  coal  piers  are  running  three 
shifts  per  day,  and  have  been  handling  approximately 
2,000  tons  per  hour  for  24  hours.  The  other  piers 
(Sewalls  and  Newport  News)  have  been  equally  as 
busy,  although  the  figures  at  those  piers  for  tonnage 
does  not  reach  those  of  Lambers  Point. 

The  record  established  at  Lamberts  piers  last 
Thursday  has  only  been  beaten  once,  and  that  was 
done  by  the  Curtis  Bay  piers  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Baltimore  in  1920,  when  a  total 
of  52,720  tons  of  coal  were  dumped  in  a  single  day, 
of  which  49,630  tons  were  dumped  over  one  pier. 
However,  during  the  year  1920  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  each  handled  a  greater 
tonnage  of  coal  than  all  the  piers  at  Baltimore  com¬ 
bined. 

Piers  Working  Day  and  Night. 

All  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  are  now  working  24 
hours,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business 
which  has  come  to  the  port  during  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  if  dumpings  continue  at  the  present  rate 
June  will  set  a  new  high  record  and  exceed  the  rec¬ 
ord  established  in  May,  which  thus  far  has  proved 
to  be  the  banner  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  month  the  indications  looked  as  though 
June  would  fall  below  the  record  set  for  May,  a 
total  of  approximately  800,000  tons  of  coal  have  al¬ 
ready  passed  over  the  piers  for  this  month,  and 
it  is  the  belief  of  coal  men  at  the  port  that  the 
2,000,000  ton  mark  will  be  reached,  if  not  passed, 
during  the  present  month. 

Stocks  at  port  continue  to  decrease,  and  are  down 
30,000  tons  from  what  they  were  a  week  ago,  al¬ 
though  the  requirements  of  vessels  registered  for 
loading  remain  heavy,  and  in  a  number  of  cases,  ves¬ 
sels  are  waiting  for  coal  to  be  shipped  in  from  the 
mines.  Very  little  Pools  5,  6  and  7  are  on  hand, 
and  it  is  for  this  grade  of  coal  that  a  number  of 
steamers  are  waiting  for  shipments  from  the  mines. 

Exports  are  widely  distributed,  and  while  ship¬ 
ments  continue  to  be  made  to  England,  few  new 
orders  from  British  ports  have  been  recorded  during 
the  past  week.  This  leads  shippers  to  believe  that 
British  markets  have  been  fairly  well  stocked,  al¬ 
though  the  coal  strike  in  England  continues.  The 
South  American  trade  has  shown  a  large  amount  of 
activity  during  the  past  week,  due  probably  to  the 
shutting  off  of  supplies  that  have  heretofore  moved 
from  British  mines. 

Market  Unsteady  on  Low  Volatiles. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  ordinarily  expected, 
account  of  the  heavy  dumpings  at  the  port  during 
the  past  week,  prices  for  spot  tonnage  remain  barely 
steady.  Prices  on  Pools  1  and  2  show  a  tendency  to 
recede,  this  grade  of  coal  being  offered  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  $6,  while  the  other  pools  are  quoted  at  $5.25 
and  $5  40,  with  the  demand  for  the  latter  grades 
greater  than  the  supply. 

This  is  especially  true  of  pools  5  and  7,  for  which 
the  demand  seems  to  be  unusually  heavy,  with  very 
little  on  hand  and  offering. 

Coal  is  being  quoted  cheaper  in  the  tidewater  mar¬ 
ket  than  quoted  at  the  mines.  Only  a  few  spot  sales 
were  recorded  during  the  past  week,  although  the 
market  was  more  or  less  full  of  inquiries  and  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  and  sellers. 

During  the  week  ending  June  11th  a  total  of  560,125 
tons  were  dumped  at  all  piers.  For  the  previous 
week,  ending  June  4th,  422,296  tons  were  dumped. 
For  the  year  to  date  7,316,600  tons  have  been  dumped, 
as  compared  to  8,087,026  January  to  May,  1920. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Practically  No  Demand  for  Coal — Consumers 
Waiting  for  Lower  Prices. 

All  signs  fail,  but  this  season  seems  to  be  the 
dullest  in  history.  There  is  almost  no  demand  for 
coal  from  the  purchasing  trade  of  the  Northwest, 
although  it  is  getting  on  toward  the  first  of  July  and 
the  time  when  buying  should  be  well  started.  In¬ 
stead,  it  seems  about  as  slow  now  as  it  did  60  days 
ago. 

It  is  not  wholly  arbitrary  as  some  whose  fanatic 
demands  for  immediate  action  or  dire  suffering,  seem 
to  suggest.  People  of  the  Northwest  felt  very  keen¬ 
ly  that  they  were  given  a  very  unethical  treatment 
last  season.  They  have  not  gotten  over  it,  nor  do 
they  accept  it  as  inevitable.  Many  of  them  feel  that 
it  was,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  West,  a  “frame-up." 
They  are  unable  to  lend  physical  aid  to  “pulling  on 
the  rope”  but  they  will  extend  all  the  moral  support 
possible  to  any  legislation  which  may  be  proposed  to 
place  a  strait-jacket  upon  the  coal-producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  trade.  The  defense  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  trade  has  had  very  little  consideration  or  attention 
in  the  Northwest. 

And  as  has  been  pointed  out  heretofore,  there  is 
a  constant  prediction  of  some  change  which  may  bring 
about  lower  costs  of  coal  to  the  Northwest,  sufficient 
to  delay  any  buying  which  could  be  deferred.  The 
seasonal  freight  reduction  suggestion  ought  to  be 
in  effect  as  early  as  possible,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
real  help  to  the  Northwest.  So  long  as  it  seems  to 
be  a  possible  action,  people  will  wait  for  it  and 
delay  their  orders.  The  change  of  freight  costs  to 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  points,  effective  July 
6,  is  another  cause  of  delay.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
these  changes  will  be  upward,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  buyers,  while  the  reductions 
are  accepted  at  par. 

Trouble  Expected  in  Fall. 

In  the  coal  trade,  considerable  apprehension  is  felt 
over  the  necessity  of  extra  work  in  the  fall,  if  buy¬ 
ers  will  not  do  something  during  the  summer  toward 
getting  some  coal  in  hand  ahead  of  the  fall  rush. 
The  good  tonnage  to  the  docks  so  far  has  been  a 
reassurance  against  a  complete  shortage,  but  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  move  more  of  the  dock  coal 
to  the  interior,  or  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring 
much  more  coal  up.  The  docks  have  a  limit  to  their 
capacity,  and  it  cannot  be  all  income  and  no  outgo, 
for  any  length  of  time. 

In  all-rail  trade,  buying  is  about  at  a  standstill. 
Salesmen  are  wondering  if  ever  there  were  a  season 
when  buying  was  as  dull  as  it  now  is.  It  is  true 
that  some  old-timers,  reinforced  with  figures  from 
former  time,  can  recall  that  when  business  was  in 
a  slump,  'things  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  now. 
There  was  this  difference,  that  then  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  slaughter  of  prices  to  push  business  which 
would  not  be  pushed,  while  now  the  slaughtering  is 
more  moderate,  but  is  equally  ineffective.  At  that, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  little  concession  being 
made  now  and  then  to  induce  reluctant  buyers  to 
yield.  The  end  may  justify  the  means,  if  the  end  is 
attained.  But  if  the  result  is  merely  to  establish  a 
new  low  level  from  which  to  demand  further  reduc¬ 
tions,  it  does  not  justify  the  move,  from  the  seller’s 
standpoint. 


Heavy  Anthracite  Production. 

It  will  be  seen  by  details  that  we  publish  on  an¬ 
other  page  that  the  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the 
month  of  May,  while  somewhat  below  those  of  May 
last  year,  when  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  switchmen’s  strike  in  April,  were  just 
about  the  same  as  in  May,  1919,  and  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  normal,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
holiday  therein  occurring.  The  shipments  for  five 
months  show  up  very  well,  being  about  a  million  and 
one-quarter  tons  ahead  of  1920  and  nearly,  five  million 
tons  ahead  of  1919,  when  it  will  be  recalled  the 
early  movement  was  curtailed  by  mild  winter  weather. 
Evidently  the  early  buying  advice  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  its  effects,  though  there  may  be  a  question  now 
•as  to  how  much  future  business  has  been  called  for 
in  advance  and  will  not  be  available  later. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Wholesalers  Again  Condemn  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 

Mr.  Cushing  Asserts  That  Trade  Would  Welcome  This  Measure  from  a  Selfish  Standpoint 
but  That  Its  Defeat  Is  Necessary  for  Good  of  the  Public. 


George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  written 
to  Senators  Frelinghuysen  and  Cummins  expressing 
the  unalterable  opposition  of  his  organization  to  the 
passage  of  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  providing  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  coal  statistics.  His  let¬ 
ter  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen  reads  as  follows : 

“The  president  and  membership  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  instruct  me  to  convey  to 
you  their  lively  appreciation  of  the  consideration 
which  you  have  given  to  their  representations  in  the 
past  and  of  the  many  efforts  you  have  made  in  behalf 
of  the  coal  industry. 

“With  respect  to  the  two  bills  which  you  h'ave  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  they  instruct  me  to  say : 

“Since  the  two  conferences  with  yourself  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  held  on  June  7th  and  8th,  we  have  tried  patient¬ 
ly  to  harmonize  your  and  our  views  upon  the  proper 
posture  of  the  Government  toward  the  coal  industry. 
So  far,  this  has  proved  impossible.  Failing  to  en¬ 
dorse  your  views  as  a  whole,  we  have  also  tried  pa¬ 
tiently  to  find  somewhere  a  common  ground  upon 
which  we  might  stand.  This  also  has  been  made 
impossible. 

“The  time  has  now  come  when  you  are  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  adopt  your  views.  This  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  clarify  our  position. 

Self  Interest  Not  Paramount. 

“If  we  were  governed  by  the  dictates  of  self-interest 
alone,  we  would  agree  with  you  that  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  should  be  stabilized ;  that  all  unneces¬ 
sary  mines  be  closed  and  hence  competition  in  coal 
be  destroyed ;  that  buyers  of  coal  be  compelled  by  law 
to  purchase  their  full  annual  requirements  in  twelve 
equal  monthly  installments  and  that  thereby  our  cost 
of  soliciting  orders  be  more  than  cut  in  half ;  and 
that  it  be  arranged  by  law  that  downward,  as  well  as 
upward,  fluctuations  of  prices  of  bituminous  coal  shall 
cease.  But,  as  Americans,  we  cannot  agree  that  this 
interest  in  the  financial  success  of  the  coal  industry 
is  a  proper  function  of  Government. 

“Also,  if  we  should  consult  our  pocketbooks  alone, 
we  must  agree  with  you  that  the  Government  should 
put  upon  our  desks  every  Monday  morning  the 
amount  of  coal  on  hand ;  the  amount  produced  during 
the  preceding  week ;  and,  the  prices  obtained  for  that 
coal.  It  would  give  us  the  strongest  possible  hint  as 
to  how  much  coal  we  should  produce  at  once — or  fail 
to  produce ;  where  we  could  best  look  for  a  market ; 
and  what  price  we  could  reasonably  expect  to  get. 
Speaking  as  citizens,  we  cannot  agree  that  the  people, 
through  their  taxes,  shall  pay  for  the  gathering  of 
information  which  can  be  of  benefit  to  us  alone. 

Would  Keep  Faith  With  Public. 

“However,  there  are  much  larger  considerations 
many  of  which  we  cannot  discuss  here.  We  are 
chiefly  concerned,  as  an  association  of  business  men, 
with  a  need  to  keep  faith  with  the  public.  We  have 
said  and  reiterated  that  this  industry  served  the  public 
best — and  itself  least — when  it  was  free  from  govern¬ 
mental  restraint  and  dictation.  We  have  made  cer¬ 
tain  promises  to  the  American  people  touching  prices 
and  supply,  which  promises  were  hypothecated  upon 
the  retention  of  our  economic  freedom.  Thus  defi¬ 
nitely  pledged,  we  cannot  reverse  ourselves  now  by 
joining  you  in  asking  the  Government  to  regulate 
our  risks. 


“Further,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  when 
the  President  and  his  party  were  seeking  the  suffrage 
of  the  electorate,  they  did  so,  in  large  measure,  upon 
the  slogan :  ‘Less  Government  in  business  and  more 
business  in  Government.’  The  people — ourselves  in¬ 
cluded — reacted  so  directly  to  this  slogan  that  they 
gave  to  the  President  and  his  party  a  majority  of 
some  7,000,000. 

“Neither  the  President  nor  his  party  has  repudi¬ 
ated  that  slogan.  The  people  have,  in  no  way,  indi¬ 
cated  a  change  of  mind  or  of  heart.  We  see  no 
reason  for  reversing  our  views. 

“Others  may  do  as  they  please  about  ‘less  Govern¬ 
ment  in  business.’  We  take  our  stand  behind  the 
President  and  his  party  and  on  our  pledge  to  the 
American  people.  Until  all  parties  to  that  pledge 
are  definitely  released,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
oppose  your  bill.” 

Cummins  Asked  to  Explain 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Cummins,  Mr.  Cushing 
asks  whether  the  real  purpose  of  the  Frelinghuysen 
bill  is  to  obtain  information  or  take  the  first  step  in 
governmental  regulation  of  the  coal  industry. 

“If  it  is  information  only  that  Congress  wants,” 
says  Mr.  Cushing,  “the  Census  Bureau  has  now  all 
needed  power  in  existing  statutes  to  compel  coal 
companies  to  supply  the  very  data  here  demanded. 
Besides,  the  coal  companies  have  been  giving  accurate 
information  promptly  for  twenty-five  years  and  prom¬ 
ise  to  continue  to  do  so. 

“Confronted  by  this  fact,  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
says  there  is  a  need  to  have  in  the  Government  some 
one  to  speak  about  and  for  file  industry.  That  very 
thing  was  tried  in  1917  and  1920,  following  which  we 
had  the  only  panics  in  coal  history. 

“But,  if  it  is  regulation  that  you  are  beginning,  this 
proposed  bill  may  be,  as  Senator  Calder  suggested, 
a  necessary  first  step.  However,  Senator  Freling¬ 
huysen  and  Secretary  Hoover  emphatically  deny  that 
this  bill  starts  regulation. 

Informatinon  or  Regulation 

“Your  committee  passed  out  this  bill  without  a 
hearing.  Presumably  you  know  what  its  objective 
is.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  people,  what  it  is  you 
are  trying  to  do — to  get  information  or  to  begin 
regulation? 

“Before  you  venture  to  answer  that  question,  it  is 
but  fair  to  you  that  you  know  what  already  is  being 
said  by  your  colleagues  in  the  Government.  At  the 
conference  with  twelve  representatives  of  the  coal 
industry,  on  June  7th,  Secretary  Hoover  said:  ‘Coal 
is  the  next  thing  to  come  under  Government.  It  is 
much  like  the  railroads.’ 

“Senator  Frelinghuysen  said :  ‘We  must  have  in 
the  Government  some  one  to  speak  about  and  for  this 
industry  with  authority.’  Later  he  refused  to  include 
other  commodities  with  coal  because  ‘coal  is  vital  to 
the  railways  and  public  utilities  which  are  now  under 
regulation.’ 

“Senator  Calder,  as  previously  quoted,  said:  ‘I 
still  prefer  my  own  bill,  but  I  endorse  this  one  as 
a  necessary  first  step.’ 

“With  so  much  now  admitted,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  representatives  of  the  coal  industry 
that  this  is  intended  as  the  beginning  of  detailed 
regulation  of  coal  by  the  Government.  Can  you  say 
anything  to  the  contrary?” 


Gilbert  Buys  Mill  Creek  Plant. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  16.  It  is  understood  that 
W.  F.  Gilbert  &  Co.  are  the  new  owners  of  the  Mill 
River  Coal  Co.,  which  was  recently  sold  by  A.  H. 
Fowell  to  a  real  estate  man  who  was  understood  to 
be  acting  for  a  third  party.  The  identity  of  his 
client  was  not  released  right  away,  but  the  secret 
gradually  leaked  out.  The  purchasers  will  operate 
the  Mill  Creek  plant  in  conjunction  with  their  other 
facilities. 


Nigh  Wants  to  Know. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 
Coal  Association,  has  written  to  Chairman  Clarke  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  asking  if  any 
formal  action  is  now  pending  with  respect  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  on  coal,  and  if  so  when  final 
action  is  apt  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Nigh  explained  that 
uncertainty  as  to  the  revision  of  present  freight  rates 
is  causing  the  public  to  hold  off  purchasing  coal,  and 
intimated  that  the  Commission  should  let  people 
know  what  to  expect  in  that  line,  and  when. 


June  18,  1921 


MAY  BREAK  WITH  UNION 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Resent  Re 
fusal  of  U.  M.  W.  Leaders  to  Confer. 

Altoona,  Fa.,  June  16. — As  a  result  of  the  stead¬ 
fast  refusal  of  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  District  No.  2,  upheld  in  their  course  by  Im 
ternational  President  John  L.  Lewis,  to  hold  a  joint 
conference  to  consider  questions  of  wages  and  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
field,  collective  bargaining  has  practically  broker 
down  here. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  held 
here  on  June  10th,  after  the  correspondence  between' 
the  president,  J.  S.  Sommerville  and  John  Brophy, 
president  of  District  No.  2,  and  Mr.  Lewis  had  beer 
read,  and  after  a  prolonged  discussion  during  which 
various  suggestions  were  made,  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  executive  board  to  define  a  policy.  The 
board,  which  was  elected  at  the  meeting,  will  meet 
tomorrow,  June  17th. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sommer¬ 
ville,  the  policy  that  will  be  adopted  will  most  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  discontinuance  of  the  collection  of  union 
dues  from  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  employes,  which 
is  known  as  the  check-off  system. 

Mr.  Sommerville  stated  that  “the  refusal  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  meet  the  operators  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  refutation  of  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  and  a  total  collapse  of  the  system  of  con¬ 
tract  relationship  heretofore  in  force  between  the  op¬ 
erators  and  miners.” 

Wants  Harding  to  Appoint  Commission. 

At  the  association  meeting  last  Friday  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  was  made  by  T.  H.  Watkins,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation.  He  said  that  he  firmly  believed  in  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize,  but  that  the  exaction  of 
the  last  pound  of  flesh  is  not  collective  bargaining 
and  the  time  has  come  when  the  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  will  have  to  be  curbed.  He 
strongly  advocated  an  appeal  direct  to  President 
Harding,  with  the  suggestion  to  him  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  situation. 

His  suggestion  was  opposed  by  H.  J.  Meehan,  of 
Johnstown,  and  State  Senator  Irvin  Stineman,  of 
South  Fork.  Mr.  Meehan  declared  that  the  miners 
of  the  district  know  the  situation  and  would  gladly 
accept  a  reduction  in  wages  that  would  enable  the 
operators  to  compete  in  the  markets,  but  they  are 
controlled  by  two  or  three  leaders  of  communistic 
tendencies,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  commun¬ 
istic  pamphlets  that  have  been  extensively  circulated 
among  the  miners  with  the  connivance  of  the  leaders. 

Senator  Stineman  opposed  an  appeal  to  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  beyond  explaining  the  situation  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  laying  before  him  the  cor* 
respondence  with  the  mine  workers’  officials  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  him  the  facts  relating  to  the  stagnation  of 
the  industry  in  the  field. 

The  Central  Coal  Association  elected  the  following 
members  to  the  executive  board:  G.  Dawson  Cole¬ 
man,  Charles  A.  Owen,  James  B.  Neale,  A.  R- 
Hamilton,  R.  H.  Sommerville,  Samuel  T.  Brown,  T. 
H.  Watkins,  H.  J.  Meehan,  J.  S.  Sommerville,  F.  B. 
Kerr,  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  I.  A.  Boucher,  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wetter,  James  H.  Allport  and  Thomas  V.  Gould. 

Following  the  meeting  the  board  held  a  meeting 
and  organized  by  electing  these  officers :  President, 
J.  S.  Sommerville,  of  Robertsdale ;  vice-president,  G. 
Dawson  Coleman,  of  Philadelphia ;  secretary  and 
commissioner, .  Charles  O’Neill,  of  Altoona. 


New  Staples  Barge  in  Service. 

The  barge  Barnstable  is  en  route  from  Bath,  Me., 
to  Lambert’s  Point  to  load  on  her  initial  trip  with 
William  C.  Atwater  &  Co.’s  coal,  to  discharge  at 
their  newly  equipped  plant  at  Fall  River. 

This  barge  is  the  latest  vessel  to  be  built  for  the 
Staples  Transportation  Co.  by  the  Kelley-Spear  Co., 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  the  finest  and  most  modern 
barge  yet  produced  by  this  latter  company,  whose 
reputation  is  well  established  for  building  the  highest 
type  of  wooden  vessels. 
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THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN 
BUSINESS 

Recollections  of  Changes  Since  1886  Suggested 
by  Anniversary. 

F.  W.  Saward,  editor  and  general  manager  of 
Saward’s  Journal,  has  just  celebrated  the  35th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  entry  into  business.  On  June  14, 
1886,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  father,  the  late 
F.  E.  Saward,  then  located  in  the  old  Trinity  Build¬ 
ing,  former  New  York  coal  trade  headquarters,  at 
111  Broadway,  shortly  after  completing  his  studies 
at  the  Dwight  School,  then  located  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Times  Building,  Broadway  and  42nd 
street. 

The  lapse  of  time  suggests  comparisons  and  possi¬ 
bly  in  no  case  is  this  greater  than  in  the  matter  of 
telephone  service.  In  1886,  there  were  only  about 
200,000  telephones  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
latest  report  shows  12,600,000.  This  great  increase, 
showing  more  than  sixty  times  as  many  telephones 
in  use  as  there  were  at  that  time,  reflects  the  large 
degree  of  change  in  the  whole  manner  of  transacting 
business  in  the  generation  that  has  elapsed. 

Changes  in  personnel  and  firm  names  have  been 
so  numerous  in  the  last  35  years,  that  the  trade  as  at 
present  constituted  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  1886.  While  an  allusion  to  concerns  that  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  that  time  might  be  interesting, 
we  find  on  looking  over  our  old  records  that  some 
of  them  are  so  entirely  forgotten  by  the  majority 
of  folks  in  the  trade  at  present,  tho  their  names  would 
carry  no  significance. 

Wonderful  Growth  of  Tonnage. 

That  there  have  been  literally  thousands  of  new 
concerns  come  into  the  trade,  taking  the  country  as 
a  whole,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
bituminous  tonnage  was  then  but  75,000,000  tons  per 
annum  and  the  anthracite  about  30,000,000.  The 
number  of  initial  anthracite  interests  remains  about 
the  same,  for  while  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  have 
dropped  out  as  separate  and  distinct  enterprises  in 
tonnage  statements,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  and  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  have  been  added 
to  the  list. 

In  1886,  Franklin  B.  Gowen  was  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  RR.  Co.;  George  A.  Hoyt, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  E.  P. 
Wilbur  was  president  of  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  Co.  The 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  was  not  then  under 
the  full  domination  of  the  Jersey  Central,  having  its 
office  on  Broadway  near  Maiden  Lane,  while  the 
Jersey  Central  was  under  lease  to  the  Reading. 
Thomas  P.  Fowler  was  president  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western,  but  the  road  was  not  at  that 
time  a  factor  in  the  anthracite  trade. 

*  One  of  the  notable  factors  in  the  past  35  years 
has  been  the  growth  in  the  anthracite  tonnage  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
greatly  increased  its  bituminous  tonnage,  which  in 
1886,  amounted  to  only  10,000,000,  including  coke 
'  as  well  as  coal.  This  is  88,000,000  tons  at  present. 

The  year  1885  was  an  era  of  low  prices.  In  that 
year  Reading  stove  coal  was  sold  at  $3.50  at  Port 
Richmond  and  $3.65  at  Elizabethport,  even  when  full 
circular  was  obtained. 

Boating  on  Hudson  a  Big  Factor. 

There  was  no  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  in  those  days 
’  and  shipments  both  north  and  south  from  Rondout 
were  a  feature  of  the  Hudson  River  trade.  New- 
;  burgh  also  was  an  important  Hudson  River  port  from 
which  distribution  was  made  by  small  boats. 

The  competition  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  was  also  a 
factor,  actual  and  potential,  and  English  cannel  was 
still  actually  traded  in  as  an  important  feature  of 
certain  of  the  seaboard  cities. 

The  Georges  Creek  district  was  only  beginning  to 
yield  the  palm  to  the  larger  fields  to  the  southward. 
The  whole  trade  feature  of  West  Virginia  in  that 
'  year  was  only  4,005,796  tons. 

A  notable  trade  feature  of  the  intervening  years  has 
been  the  consolidation  of  retail  interests.  Boston, 
where  the  trade  was  already  in  few  hands,  initiated 
'  this  movement,  and  has  been  followed  by  New  York, 

|  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  many  other  cities 
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and  towns  throughout  the  country  the  number  of 
yards  has  beeif  materially  reduced  in  the  past  25  or 
30  years. 

Another  notable  feature  has  been  the  growth  in  the 
export  trade.  Aside  from  the  tonnage  to  Canada  the 
movement  in  1886  was  532,846  tons,  largely  to  Cuba, 
and  in  1920  this  had  grown  to  19,794,836  tons. 

A' prominent  feature  in  this  connection  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  of  the  few  im¬ 
portant  lines  built  east  of  Chicago  in  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  time  and  probably  the  longest  of  all  the  new 
or  relatively  new  eastern  railroads. 

Beginning  of  Organizations. 

Organizations  in  the  retail  trade  were  then  almost 
unknown,  the  Western  Coal  Dealers’  Association  hav¬ 
ing  been  but  recently  organized  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  New  York  .Retail  Coal  Exchange  did  not  make 
its  appearance  until  more  than  a  year  later. 

The  New  York  wholesale  trade  was  well  concen¬ 
trated  at  No.  1  Broadway,  a  building  which  had  been 
erected  two  years  previously. 

One  of  the  notable  trade  changes  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  West  Virginia  coal  firms 
in  the  markets  of  the  seaboard  and  the  Middle  West, 
due  not  only  to  the  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
that  State,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  in  1886  a  single 
agency  handled  the  tonnage  for  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  mines  and  another  for  the  mines  located  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  factors  in  the  Pittsburgh  market,  due  to 
the  great  consolidations  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
which  absorbed  into  two  companies  a  great  majority 
of  the  mining  interests  of  the  Pittsburgh  field,  these 
two  companies  being  later  joined  into  a  single  cor¬ 
poration. 

Current  comment  in  the  middle  ’80s,  frequently 
referred  to  the  increase  in  coal  consumption  because 
of  expansion  of  railroad  mileage  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  following  the  Civil  War,  but  all  progress 
achieved  up  to  that  time  now  appears  small  in  the 
light  of  current  figures. 

So  the  -story  might  be  extended.  Many  are  the 
changes  for  35  years  in  business  is  quite  a  spell  as 
they  say  in  the  country. 


Advises  Consumers  to  Buy  Now. 

The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  sending 
out  the  following  letter  to  its  trade : 

“We  beg  to  announce  that  in  order  to  secure  for 
our  customers  uniformity,  quality  and  dependibility 
of  service,  we  have  withdrawn  from  the  tidewater 
pools  our  Federal  gas  coals  mined  at  Grant  Town, 
Marion  County,  West  Va.,  being  low-sulphur  high- 
volatile  coal,  heretofore  classified  in  pools  37  and  38. 
This  will  enable  us  to  deliver  our  own  coals  direct 
to  you  both  on  line  and  tidewater  orders. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  protect  your  future  needs 
by  the  purchase  of  spot  coal.  We  believe  that  coal 
prices  are  at  their  bottom  level.  We  are  prepared 
to  name  you  an  attractive  price  today  on  mine-run, 
screened  and  slack  grades  of  our  Federal  coal,  for 
spot  or  contract,  and  would  be  pleased  to  go  into 
this  matter  further  with  you  should  you  indicate 
an  interest. 

“As  you  may  perhaps  already  know,  our  Federal 
coals  have  been  established  in  the  market  for  some 
time,  having  been  shipped  for  a  number  of  years  to 
a  great  many  gas  companies,  steel,  cement,  by-product 
and  other  plants,  to  any  of  whom  we  would  refer 
you  should  you  desire  to  secure  a  check  on  the 
practical  results  of  our  coal  when  used  under  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  similar  to  yours.” 


Seasonal  Rates  Not  Likely. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  conferred  with 
railroad  officials  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago  over 
the  question  of  seasonal  freight  rates  on  coal  in  order 
to  encourage  consumers,  particularly  bituminous  con¬ 
sumers,  to  stock  up  during  the  summer  months. 

Following  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hoover  indicated  that 
this  plan  probably  would  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  rail¬ 
road  people.  Although  the  executives  are  anxious 
to  attain  the  end  sought,  it  was  said,  they  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  accede  to  any  suggestions  which  might 
prove  disturbing  to  the  railroad  situation. 


ROUTE  SOUTH  YEARS  AGO 

Many  Small  Lines  Traveled  Over  When  En 
Route  to  Florida. 

Our  friend  Joggins  says  recent  visit  to  Richmond 
recalls  old  days  of  travel  to  the  South.  It  is  only 
a  short  time,  comparatively,  that  there  has  been 
through  service,  although  the  Richmond,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  &  Potomac  R.  R.  was  one  of  the  first  ones 
built,  for  as  in  the  case  of  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
the  Southern  places  were  particularly  enterprising  in 
regard  to  railroad  building.  The  line  from  Richmond 
reached  north  to  the  Potomac  River  on  a  fairly 
straight  course.  That  made  the  terminal  Quantico. 
From  that  point  a  steamboat  was  used  to  or  from 
Washington. 

It  was  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  interests  bought  the  Long  Bridge  over  the 
Potomac,  celebrated  in  Civil  War  records,  and,  put¬ 
ting  a  track  on  it,  constructed  the  Washington 
Southern  R.  R.  down  through  Alexandria  to  a  con¬ 
nection.  with  the  R.  F.  &  P.  Although  the  Long 
Bridge  has  been  reconstructed  on  improved  lines,  it 
remains  the  sole  outlet  to  the  South  for  railroad 
travel  via  Washington. 

After  getting  to  Richmond  in  the  early  days  one 
had  to  transfer  by  stage  to  the  Richmond  &  Peters¬ 
burg  R.  R.  and  getting  down  to  the  latter  point 
transfer  again  to  the  Weldon  R.  R.,  which  carried 
one  along  a  little  further.  Then  a  change  was  made 
to  the  Wilmington  &  Weldon  which  completed  the 
run  to  the  old  port  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

It  was  considered  quite  a  move  when  the  R.,  F.  &  P. 
made  direct  track  connection  with  the  Richmond  & 
Petersburg  and  there  was  established  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  other  roads  to  the  southward.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  was  then  merely  a  name  for 
advertising  purposes,  ordinarily,  but  it  developed 
into  a  corporate  title  when  the  various  lines  con¬ 
solidated. 

Below  Wilmington  there  was  the  Columbia  & 
Augusta  Railroad,  which  carried  the  line  on  to 
Florence,  S.  C.,  and  the  Northeastern  Railroad  car¬ 
ried  it  from  Florence  to  Charleston.  The  line 
further  to  the  southward,  to  Florida  and  Georgia 
was  formed  by  several  companies  embraced  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Plant  System,  which  was  acquired 
and  merged  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co. 
in  1902.  Ten  years  previously  a  notable  improvement 
had  been  availed  of ;  a  cut-off  from  Contentnea, 
N.  C.  (near  Wilson),  to  Pee  Dee,  S.  C.,  which  which 
eliminated  the  routing  of  traffic  via  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  and  saved  considerable  time  and  distance. 


Bradford  Opens  Boston  Office. 

A  new  name  is  just  placed  on  the  roster  of  whole¬ 
sale  coal  firms  of  Boston. 

W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  are  to  be  represented 
in  Boston  and  the  New  England  territory  by  W.  P. 
Langdon,  George  N.  Eck  and  H.  A.  Kendall  and 
have  opened  offices  at  200  Devonshire  street. 

These  three  names  need  no  introduction  to  the 
New  England  coal  trade  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  Boston  office  of  the  Gar¬ 
field  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  and  have  a  wide  and  most 
friendly  acquaintance  throughout  New  England. 

The  efficient  service  these  gentlemen  have  ever 
given  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  company  trade  in  the 
past,  and  their  practical  knowledge  of  all  pertaining 
to  both  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  trade  gives 
every  promise  of  a  prosperous  business  career  for  the 
new  firm  and  their  many  friends  in  the  trade  be¬ 
speak  for  them  all  success. 


It  is  noticed  that  many  in  attendance  at  the  Wash' 
ington  convention  came  by  automobile,  a  number 
coming  from  Pittsburgh,  rather  a  bold  one-day  trip. 
Under  present  circumstances  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  Chinaman’s  chance  of  getting  350  attendants  at 
any  coal  trade  convention  who  are  entitled  to  special 
excursion  rates  on  railroad  transportation.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  out-of-town  visitors  is  a  large 
number  to  be  gathered  together  at  any  trade  event. 
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NO  CHANGE  AT  CHICAGO 


Contract  Coal  Buyers  Still  Shy  Off — Encour¬ 
agement  in  Trade. 

Chicago’s  $100,000,000  building  program  is  again 
under  way  after  a  delay  of  six  weeks  due  to  the 
deadlock  between  the  building  contractors  and  the 
building  workers.  This  delay  has  thrown  Chicago 
into  one  of  the  deepest  slumps  of  the  present  preva¬ 
lent  depression,  affecting  practically  every  line  of 
trade. 

With  the  builders  again  back  on  the  job,  it  is 
well  to  assume  that  orders  for  manufactured  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  will  be  placed  for  the  completion 
of  buildings,  which  in  turn  means  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  get  back  to  work  and  will  be  in  the 
market  for  coal.  The  return  to  work  of  the  building 
trades  is  the  most  cheerful  development  recently  en¬ 
countered  by  the  business  world  of  the  Middle  West, 
including  the  coal  men. 

The  effect  of  the  resumption  of  building  activities 
will  probably  not  manifest  itself  in  the  coal  trade 
for  some  time,  but  the  assurance  of  business  getting 
back  to  normal  is  now  evident. 

The  general  market  situation  in  Chicago  remains 
unchanged  this  week,  the  dullness  of  the  past  months 
is  still  gripping  the  trade,  and  contract  buyers  are 
shying  the  dotted  line. 

Prices  have  shown  no  tendency  to  decline  since  the 
first  of  June,  although  the  screenings  market  appears 
to  be  slipping  to  lower  levels.  Sales  at  reductions 
from  the  nominal  prices  being  circulated  were  made 
by  a  number  of  concerns  during  the  past  week. 

Distress  Coal  Disposed  of. 

A  large  number  of  cars  of  distressed  coal  were  be¬ 
ing  offered  last  week,  and  some  firms  are  reported  to 
have  taken  losses  to  move  the  supplies.  This  con¬ 
dition  cleared  up,  however,  about  the  end  of  the 
week  and  the  market  displayed  a  stronger  attitude. 

With  a  slower  movement  of  anthracite  the  sale  for 
that  commodity  dropped  off  during  the  past  week. 

Domestic  grades  were  in  less  demand  the  early  buy¬ 
ers  having  taken  their  supplies,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
domestic  buyers  delay  purchases  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Although  talk  of  an  actual  coal  shortage  is  not  heard 
to  any  extent  among  the  Chicago  trade,  there  is  a 
talk  of  possible  shortage  of  coal  cars  and  equipment 
in  the  fall.  Reports  to  the  American  Railway  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  showed  an  increased  demand  for  coal 
cars  and  box  cars  and  a  further  reduction  in  the 
number  of  idle  freight  cars  throughout  the  United 
States.  On  May  31  the  average  number  of  cars  of 
all  kinds  in  excess  of  current  requirements  was 
394,000  or  29,000  below  what  it  was  on  May  23. 

Plenty  of  Bad  Order  Cars. 

The  Railway  Age,  in  an  editorial  just  published, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  coal  men  should  look, 
not  so  much  to  the  number  of  idle  cars,  but  to  the 
number  of  bad  order  cars,  which  is  increasing  daily 
with  little  or  no  attempt  to  put  them  in  working 
condition.  This  fact,  they  point  out,  if  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  same  basis  for  sixty  days,  and  the 
same  percentage  of  tonnage  increase  is  registered, 
will  bring  about  an  actual  shortage  of  cars  within  60 
to  90  days. 

Although  the  Frelinghuysen  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress  is  distasteful  to  the  Chicago  coal  men, 
because  it  injects  government  into  business,  they  are 
all  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  are  anxious, 
in  fact,  to  prove  to  the  Government  and  the  public, 
especially,  that  the  coal  business  is  operated  on  a 
clean,  competitive  basis.  On  this  basis  the  coal  man 
will  welcome  the  investigations  and  supervision  made 
possible  by  the  bills  now  in  Congress.  Some  in  the 
Chicago  trade  favor  the  part  of  Senator  Freling- 
huysen’s  bills,  authorizing  seasonal  rates  for  coal. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  activity  has  not  been 
resumed  in  middle  western  coal  circles,  the  Chicago 
coal  man  is  now  more  hopeful  than  ever  that  the 
trade  will  soon  begin  a  steady  uphill  climb.  Encour¬ 
agement  is  felt  throughout  the  trade  due  to  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  activities  in  other  lines. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

J.  H.  Rhodes  of  Kennedy,  Floyd  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  visited  Chicago  last  week. 

W.  T.  Elliff,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Mackinaw,  .Ill-, 
stopped  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  last  week. 

W.  J.  Freeman  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  well-known 
coal  man,  stopped  in  Chicago  last  week. 

J.  W.  Kincaid,  coal  man  from  Henryetta,  Okla. 
was  among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

R.  K.  Brown  of  the  Coal  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  early  this  week. 

C.  J.  Fletcher  of  the  American  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  visited  Chicago  this  week. 

Val.  Martin  of  the  Martin-Howe  Coal  Co.’s 
Bicknel,  Ind.,  office  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

W.  T.  McLaughlin,  coal  dealer  of  Alsey,  Ill., 
stopped  at  the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  last  week. 

H.  H.  Coil,  wholesale  coal  dealer  of  Madisonville, 
Ky.,  spent  -several  days  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Rialto  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  announces 
the  addition  of  J.  FI.  Dixon  to  their  sales  force. 

R.  L.  Dunlap,  head  of  the  Dunlap  Lumber  &  Coal 
Co.  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

H.  B.  Price,  grain  and  coal  buyer  for  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Co.,  Delevan,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

W.  D.  Fisher,  vice-president  of  C.  W.  Gilmore  & 
Co.,  spent  several  days  this  week  in  Springfield,  Ill. 

F.  E.  Watkins,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  retail  coal 
dealer,  stopped  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  last 
week. 

The  Blue  Island  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Blue  Is¬ 
land,  Ill.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  was  dissolved  last 
week. 

A.  J.  Maloney,  of  the  C.  W.  &  F.  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
Minneapolis  last  week  visiting  the  branch  office  of 
his  firm. 

D.  R.  Lindley,  connected  with  the  Indian  Creek 
Mining  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  was  a  Chicago  visitor 
recently. 

B.  D.  Lamont,  head  of  the  newly  incorporated 
Lamont  Coal  Co.  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  rwas  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

C.  S.  Widdifield,  coal  dealer  from  Charlevoix, 
Mich.,  was  among  the  out-of-town  men  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  this  week. 

C.  G.  Hall,  ganeral  manager  of  the  Walter  Bledsoe 
&  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  visited  the  Chicago  offices 
of  his  firm  this  week.  * 

C.  W.  Gilmore,  of  C.  W.  Gilmore  &  Co.,  Fisher 
Building,  made  a  short  trip  to  Milwaukee  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points  this  week. 

J.  G.  Etzel,  head  of  the  Farmers’  Elevator  Co¬ 
operative  Supply  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  last  Saturday. 

G.  M.  Rabb  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  W. 
S.  Bogle  Coal  Co.,  25  N.  Dearborn  street.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Berry  Smithing  Coal 
Co. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association  joined 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  last  week,  N. 
K.  Kendall,  commissioner,  acting  for  the  coal  men’s 
association. 

D.  C.  Shoemaker,  head  of  the  Shoemaker  Coal 
Co.,  McCormick  Building,  spent  three  days  of  this 
week  attending  a  Shrine  Convention  in  Des  Moines, 
la.  He  left  Chicago  with  a  party  of  the  “Chanters.” 

William  P.  Tams,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Gulf  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  Tams,  W.  Va.,  visited  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Bedford  Building,  last  week,  on  his 
return  from  a  trip  around  the  world.  Mr.  Tams 
traveled  East  and  returned  to  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  by  way  of  Vancouver. 

Ryan-Folev  Co.,  1755  N.  Monticello  avenue  re¬ 
ceived  incorporation  papers  on  June  7th.  The  capital 
stock  is  $30,000  and  the  firm  will  deal  in  coal  and 
building  materials.  Those  interested  are  John  P. 
Ryan  formerly  connected  with  Excelsior  Coal  Co., 
Edward  H.  Foley  and  Edward  R.  Coggin. 

The  China  Famine  Fund  drive,  in  which  the 
Chicago  retail  coal  merchants  have  recently  taken  an 


interest,  has  been  called  off  by  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
director,  through  Patrick  H.  O’Donnell,  Chicago  ter¬ 
ritory  chairman.  Promise  of  good  crops  in  China  is 
given  as  the  reason  for  discontinuing  the  drive. 

Chicago  coal  concerns  with  Indiana  mines  have 
received  reports  of  activities  of  a  band  of  about 
1,000  men  who  are  attempting  to  drive  out  foreign 
coal  miners.  The  reports  intimate  that  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Governor  McCray,  of 
Indiana,  has  ordered,  police  protection  for  the  for¬ 
eigners. 

The  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Sales  Corporation  of 
Illinois  received  its  charter  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  June  9th.  The  firm  is  incorporated  for 
$200,000  and  will  deal  in  and  mine  coal.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  Charles  F.  Baker,  J.  R.  Marcum  and 

E.  J.  Payne.  Offices  are  located  in  the  Old  Colony 
Building. 

Albert  L.  Green  of  the  Freight  Claims  Prevention 
Bureau  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  at  the 
annual  meeting  -of  the  Signal  Division  at  the  Hotel 
Drake  in  Chicago  last  week,  stated  -that  the  loss  to 
the  railroads  on  claims  for  damage,  loss  in  transit 
and  delays  on  coal  shipments  amounted  to  $2,000,000 
last  year. 

W.  H.  Howe,  president  of  the  Martin-Howe  Coal 
Co.,  McCormick  Building  lost  his  automobile  last 
Monday  night  when  his  chauffeur,  was  held  up  by 
two  armed  robbers  while  sitting  in  the  car  waiting 
for  Mr.  Howe.  The  men  compelled  the  chauffeur  to 
drive  them  away  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  they 
threw  him  out  of  the  car  and  escaped. 

The  receipts  of  coal  by  lake  were  again  small  last 
week  with  the  following  arrivals  reported:  Hydrus 
from  Buffalo  landed  at  North  Branch  docks  with  a 
cargo  of  coal;  steamer  M.  H.  McGeaon  from  Con- 
neaut  landed  at  Indiana  Harbor  with  a  full  cargo. 
The  Australia  arrived  at  Chicago  early  this  week 
from  Buffalo  bringing  a  large  cargo  of  hard  coal. 

V.  H.  Griffith,  assistant  sales  manager  in  charge  of 
the  Mason  City  office  of  the  Sterling-Midland  Coal 
Co.,  Fisher  Building,  died  last  Monday  night  as  the 
result  on  an  operation  for  appendicitis  Mr.  Griffith 
was  well  liked  in  the  coal  trade  and  was  considered 
an  unusually  good  salesman  for  his  age,  being  only 
28  year  old.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
C.  W.  &  F.  Coal  Co. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.’s  coal 
mine  at  Mark,  Ill.,  narrowly  escaped  a  tragedy  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  when  a  fire  started  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  in  the  main  shaft.  The  lives  of  several 
hundred  miners  were  endangered  and  escape  was 
thought  impossible  for  a  time.  By  the  aid  of  escape 
shafts  and  -the  work  of  mine  rescue  teams  the  men 
were  brought  safely  to  the  top. 

Members  o-f  the  Chicago  coal  trade  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  death  of  -the  three-year-old  son  of 
James  Opalka,  secretary  of  the  S.  &  S.  Fuel  Co.,  last 
week.  Mr.  Opalka  was  driving  his  family  in  their 
automobile  when  a  touring  car  bore  down  upon 
them  from  a  side  street  and  struck  their  car  squarely. 
The  three-year-old  son  was  killed  almost  instantly, 
but  Mr.  Opalka  and  his  other  child  escaped  with 
but  slight  injuries.  A  large  number  of  the  men  in 
the  trade  attended  the  funeral  services  last  Tuesday. 


Chicago  Golf  Tourney. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Ass’n  held  their 
second  play  of  the  Season  on  last  Monday  at  the 
Westmoreland  Country  Club.  As  usual,  it  was  an 
all  day  affair,  about  35  members  competing.  Elimi¬ 
nations  were  held  on  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Co’s 
trophy.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded  for 
this  week’s  matches:  The  Taylor  Coal  Co.  trophy 
won  by  F.  D.  Breit,  handicap  against  par.  Run¬ 
ner-up  G.  P.  Koehler. 

Worth-Huskey  Coal  Co.  trophy  winners,  to  play 
off  at  next  meet.  R.  E.  Daniels  defeated  G.  N.  Lott, 

F.  D.  Breit  defeated  J.  D.  Harris,  default,  C.  F. 
Zerler  defeated  J.  A.  Black,  E.  L.  HassenSt.dih;  de¬ 
feated  E  T.  Franklin,  default. 

There  were  prizes  for  the  First,  Seventh  and 
Seventeenth  low  gross  scores  for  36  holes,  which 
were  won  by :  J.  D.  Harris,  M.  E.  Schoenthaller, 

W.  C.  Hill. 
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Tri- State  Dealers  Meet  at  Cedar  Point. 

About  1,000  Coal  Men  from  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  Attend  Annual  Convention- 
Government  Regulation  and  Transportation  Questions  Discussed. 


Cedar  Point,  O.,  June  16. — The  transportation 
j  problem  and  the  matter  of  governmental  regulation 
were  the  outstanding  topics  throughout  the  early  ses- 
'  sions  of  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Mich- 

I  igan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association,  which  began 
"  here  with  a  directors’  meeting  last  night  and  will  end 

II  tomorrow. 

That  getting  coal  from  the  producer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  worried,  is  worrying  and  probably  will 
continue  to  worry  not  only  the  handlers  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  expressed  on  every  hand.  The  one 
hope  advanced  is  that  some  one  will  come  along  with 
a  remedy  for  the  ill ;  a  remedy  which,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  does  not  at  this  time  at  least  seem  to  be  in 
process  of  concoction. 

That  governmental  regulation  of  the  coal  industry 
would  be  a  mistake  even  bigger  than  governmental 
control  of  the  railroads  during  the  late  war,  and  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  rectify  after  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  mistake  had  been  finally  discovered,  is 
the  avowed  belief  of  the  coal  men  from  what  one 
highly  excited  Hoosier  dealer  proclaimed  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention  hall  “the  biggest  to  the 
littlest.” 

Convention  Opens  Thursday  Morning. 

The  convention,  upon  which  approximately  1,000 
coal  men  from  all  parts  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana — and  now  and  then  an  individual  or  a  little 
group  of  individuals  from  other  States — registered 
■  attendance,  got  into  full  swing  Thursday  morning 
when  Homer  C.  Gill,  of  Columbus,  O.,  president  of 
the  association,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome, 
and  Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh,  also  of  Columbus,  sub- 

Imitted  his  annual  report. 

The  association,  composed  of  shippers  and  receiv¬ 
ers  of  coal  in  the  three  States  from  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  derives  its  name,  has  a  membership  of 
1,400.  Of  the  members  1,000  are  retailers. 

The  membership  as  a  whole  early  indicated  that 
its  chief  concern  was  the  transportation  situation 
which,  it  was  declared,  promised  to  become  acute  if 
business  should  happen  to  pick  up  to  even  65  per 
I  cent  of  the  normal  status. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  discussions  would 
be  animated,  inasmuch  as  they  would  embrace  the 
opinions  of  numerous  men  conversant  with  the  so- 
called  “coal  situation”  as  it  really  exists. 

Insofar  as  “animation”  was  concerned  no  one,  not 
even  the  casual  observer,  was  disappointed.  There 
was  plenty  of  “pep”  and  “ginger”  in  every  address, 
every  talk  and  every  utterance  recorded. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the  convention  prelim¬ 
inaries  that  the  association  anticipated  no  discussion 
!  insofar  as  the  wage  question  might  be  concerned,  for, 

;  it  was  explained,  the  miners’  wage  scale  will  be  in 
.  force  until  1922,  and,  although  one-third  of  the 
miners  are  not  regularly  employed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  lack  of  demand  for  coal  has  closed  many 
mines,  work  is  being  provided  on  the  so-called 
“equalization  basis”  in  the  various  fields.  The  wage 
I  question  was  accordingly  only  discussed  informally, 
and  then  only  by  groups  representing  localities  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  possible  future  effect. 

Nigh  Fears  Another  Coal  Panic. 

Secretary  Nigh’s  report  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion.  His  urgent  counsel  that  Federal  regulation  be 
given  preferred  attention  and  that  some  formal  ac¬ 
tion  be  taken  with  respect  to  governmental  regula¬ 
tion,  was  accepted  as  genuine  wisdom.  Mr.  Nigh 
explained  that  unless  the  coal  consuming  public  ac¬ 
cepts  the  advice  of  those  in  the  coal  industry,  the 
country  will,  at  a  not  far  distant  date,  witness  a 
buyers’  panic. 

“If  such  a  condition  materializes,”  he  declared,  “the 
coal  men,  the  miners  and  the  railroads  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  great  deal  of  unjust  criticism,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  in  the  past.” 

Secretary  Nigh’s  advocacy  of  a  plan  whereby  the 
Government,  through  the  press,  National  and  State 
agencies  and  other  bodies  of  like  character,  should 
present  to  the  public  the  facts  regarding  the  unsettled 
conditions  pertaining  to  production,  transportation 

. 


and  distribution  of  coal,  together  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  these  agencies  urge  and  insist  that  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal,  such  as  railroads,  Government  and 
State  institutions,  municipalities,  schools,  court 
houses  and  public  buildings  of  every  character,  lay 
in  a  90-day  supply  of  fuel  not  later  than  August  31st, 
of  this  year,  these  supplies  to  be  held  in  reserve  until 
January  1st,  was  roundly  endorsed. 

Secretary  Nigh  contended  that  the  scheme  he  un¬ 
folded,  if  accepted,  would  to  a  large  extent  eliminate 
numerous  and  various  troubles  experienced  in  the 
past. 

The  remainder  of  the  session,  marked  by  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  address  and  the  report  of  the  secretary-treas¬ 
ury,  was  devoted  to  purely  routine  business  having  to 
do  principally  with  the  matter  of  convention^ manage¬ 
ment. 

Strong  opposition  to  Federal  regulation  was  voiced 
by  Tom  L.  Lewis,  former  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  now  secretary  of  the  New  Rivers 
Coal  Operators’  Association. 

Mr.  Lewis  evidenced  not  the  slightest  hesitancy  in 
declaring  that  governmental  regulation  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  and  especially  at  what  he  termed  “a 
critical  period  in  the  nation’s  history.” 

Labor  Intoxicated,  Says  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  “labor  has  been  intoxicated 
with  its  success  of  the  last  few  years,”  and  that  “this 
intoxicating  will  be  its  downfall  unless  the  methods 
of  labor  leaders  are  radically  changed.” 

Similar  disfavor  toward  Government  interference 
was  voiced  by  C.  E.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Glens 
Run  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  after  going  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  mining  industry  at  some  length. 

The  third  speaker  at  this  morning’s  session  was 
D.  F.  Williams,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  highly  interesting  manner  the  preparation 
of  anthracite. 

Mr.  Williams’  lecture,  in  which  reference  was  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  a  model  of  the  Hudson  company’s 
Loree  breaker,  one  of  the  principal  attractions  in  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall,  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  various 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  association  and 
the  trade  generally,  in  which  the  coal  men  generally 
took  an  active  part. 

The  convention  received  in  silence  just  before  ad¬ 
journment  today  a  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  submitted  by  Edgar  E.  Clark,  chairman, 
to  the  effect  that  freight  rates  on  coal  would  not  be 
reduced  and  expressing  regret  that  “this  matter  has 
been  brought  up,  especially  at  such  a  critical  time.” 
That  part  of  Thursday  afternoon’s  session  set  aside 
for  talking  over  troubles  was  devoted  in  its  entirety 
to  a  discussion  of  the  transportation  question. 

Tomorrow’s  session  will  be  devoted  to  addresses 
by  A.  L.  Allais,  president  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association ;  Samuel  Weiss,  of  the  Semet-Solvay 
Co. ;  D.  H.  Herbster,  treasurer  of  the  Godfrey  Con¬ 
veyor  Co.,  and  Walter  D.  McKinney,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange. 


Miscellaneous  Notes.  . 

The  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  opened  a  Baltimore  office  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  W.  H.  Naylor. 

Captain  Thomas  J.  Bannigan,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  has  been  elected  Vice  Commander  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  is  a  first  cousin  of  M.  T.  Bannigan,  the 
well-known  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oil  is  proverbially  uncertain  and  the  weakness  in 
Mexican  shares  shows  that  it  is  regarded  as  very 
plausible  at  least  that  there  are  marked  limitations  to 
a  supply  from  which  strong  competition  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  rate  on  bituminous 
coal  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  to  the  Twin  Cities 
will  be  $2.0254,  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  as  compared  with  the 
present  rate  of  $1.89.  On  anthracite  the  new  rate  will 
be  $2.23,  as  against  $2.2954  under  the  tariff  now  in 
effect. 


NO  CHANGE  AT  COLUMBUS 

Uncertainty  of  Freight  Rates  Affects  Market 
— Prices  Unchanged. 

Coal  business  in  Columbus  shows  but  little  change 
over  last  week.  The  uncertainty  of  the  freight  rate 
problem  has  taken  practically  all  of  the  life  out  of 
the  market  at  a  time  when  the  season  is  naturally 
dull.  All  kinds  of  conflicting  reports  reach  here 
from  Washington,  but  the  average  person  or  dealer 
does  not  know  what  to  believe.  The  first  apparently 
definite  information  on  this  much-discussed  question 
came  this  week  in  a  letter  received  from  Chairman 
Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by 
the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association,  B.  F. 
Nigh,  secretary,  which  is  published  elsewhere  in  these 
columns. 

This  letter  was  not  to  have  been  made  public  to 
the  coal  trade  until  Thursday  when  it  was  to  have 
been  read  at  the  convention  of  the  M-O-I  at  Cedar 
Point.  What  effect  Mr.  Clark’s  announcement  will 
have  in  stimulating  buying  remains  to  be  seen.  Suffice 
to  say  it  will  not  be  easy  to  convince  the  public  that 
lower  freight  rates  wil  not  be  forthcoming  soon  and 
that  this  reduction  will  not  bring  cheaper  coal. 

Some  dealers  are  trying  to  point  out  that  seasonal 
rates  under  the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  even  should  it  be 
passed,  will  not  help  matters  this  Summer  to  any 
great  extent.  It  is  their  belief  that,  granting  that 
the  bill  will  pass,  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  goes 
into  effect  and  by  that  time  the  time  for  seasonal 
rates  will  have  passed. 

Car  Supply  Better. 

The  car  supply  which  was  off  at  some  mines  in 
the  eastern  Ohio  field  last  week  is  better,  in  fact, 
wholly  satisfactory  and  a  few  mines  that  were  down 
are  operating  again  in  full  on  lake  orders.  The 
movement  from  upper  lake  ports  is  still  slow  and 
congestion  is  still  being  experienced  at  the  Ohio 
lake  docks. 

This  week’s  report  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal 
Exchange,  although  it  is  for  the  week  ended  June  4, 
is  generally  indicative  of  conditions  at  present.  The 
production  for  that  week,  which  was  a  five-day  one 
on  account  of  a  holiday,  was  131,258  tons  out  of  a 
full  time  capacity  of  541,629  tons  for  the  396  mines 
reporting.  Of  the  410,371  tons  of  coal  lost,  383,065 
was  due  to  no  market. 

Prices  are  unchanged  this  week.  Hocking  grades 
are :  lump  $3  to  $3.25 ;  mine  run  $2  to  $2.25  and 
slack,  $1.25  to  $1.40.  West  Virginia  lump  $3.50  to 
$4;  mine  run  $2.25  and  screenings  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
Pocahontas  lump  is  $5-$5.50  and  Pocahontas  mine 
run  $3.50. 


British  Strike  Settlement  Uncertain. 

Incomplete  returns  indicate  that  the  British 
miners  have  voted  against  ending  the  strike  which 
began  on  April  1st.  The  question  was  submitted 
to  the  men  last  Wednesday,  and  the  early  ballot¬ 
ing  from  some  of  the  important  districts  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  rejection  of  the  mine  owners’  latest 
proposals  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  An  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  outcome  is  intro¬ 
duced,  however,  by  the.  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  the  strikers  refrained  from  voting.  Some  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  number  of  abstentions  as  high 
as  50  per  cent. 

Upon  the  union  leaders  will  fall  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  deciding  whether  to  call  off  the  strike 
or  not.  They  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
if  they  refuse  to  order  a  return  to  work  a  great 
many  strikers  will  probably  go  back  of  their 
own  accord  and  the  strike  will  gradually  peter 
out;  also  that  the  men  will  lose  the  £10,000,000 
offered  by  the  government  to  'help  tide  the  coal 
industry  over  the  crisis. 

The  announcement  that  the  strike  seemed  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  an  early  settlement  was  followed 
by  a  let-up  in  the  inquiries  for  American  coal 
from  abroad,  especially  for  shipment  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Exports  have  been  at  a  heavy 
rate  this  month  and  will  probably  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  those  for  May  even  if  the  British  miners 
return  to  work  next  week. 
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Proper  Shoeing  of  City  Draft  Horses. 

New  York  Coal  Man  Describes  Types  of  Shoes  and  Pads  That  Will  Minimize  Slipping  on 
Paved  Streets  and  Prevent  Common  Forms  of  Foot  Disease. 


Frederick  Rheinfrank,  vice-president  of  the  Stokes 
Coal  Co.  of  New  York,  has  contributed  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Transportation  News,  published  by  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Truckmen’s  Bureau,  an  article  about  the  proper 
shoeing  of  truck  horses  which  will  prove  valuable  to 
coal  dealers  in  other  cities.  It  is  reprinted  below : 

The  worn,  slippery  granite  pavements,  the  greasy 
asphalt,  and  the  slope  of  the  street  from  the  center  to 
the  curb,  are  responsible  for  slips  and  falls.  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  shoeing  and  the  proper  rub¬ 
ber  pads  for  the  draft  horse. 

As  to  shoeing:  We  started  to  experiment  in  1883. 
We  found  that  the  front  feet  of  our  horses  were  the 
ones  that  suffered.  They  carry  the  most  weight. 
We  began  with  the  Goodenough  shoe,  without  calks 


Pad  Shown  In  Above  Photo¬ 
graph  Tells  the  Story.  It 
Gives  Equal  Pressure  From  Front 
of  Toe  to  Heel,  Giving  Firm  Grip 
on  Ground  Irrespective  of  Whether 
Horse  is  Going  Up-Hill,  Down- 
^  Hill  or.  Side-Ways 

and  with  a  ground  concave  surface.  Then  we  tried 
tips,  a  three-fourth  shoe  without  calks. 

After  a  few  months’  trial  we  found  that  a  shoe 
thicker  at  the  toe  and  gradually  thinning  out  at  the 
heel  was  the  ideal  shoe.  No  toe  or  heel  calks,  with 
a  ground  concave  surface. 

Success  was  immediate.  There  were  no  corns,  the 
sole  and  bars  were  intact.  There  was  no  pressure 
there,  allowing  the  expansion  of  the  quarter;  no  con¬ 
traction  at  heels.  There  was  no  quittor  from  strik¬ 
ing  the  coronet  with  calks,  no  bar  shoes  needed,  no 
quarter  cracks,  no  thrush,  no  oil  meal  poultices  to 
reduce  fever,  no  laminitis,  no  foot  founder. 

Horses  stood  with  front  feet  straight,  no  pointing, 
not  as  tired  at  night,  nervous  energy  saved.  The  shoe 
was  light  and  could  be  worn  thin.  This  fact  was  the 
cause  of  our  being  reported  as  driving  barefoot 
horses.  The  keeping  of  the  foot  at  the  proper  angle 
is  important.  Obliquity  of  forty-five  degrees  is  the 
right  angle. 

As  to  picking  up  nails :  We  found  with  a  tip  there 
is  a  fetlock  motion  with  less  concussion  and  jar;  not 
that  high  step  which  drives  a  nail  in  deep.  The 


Yard  Screenings  Hard  to  Move. 

The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  hard  coal  screenings 
increases.  Even  the  retailers  in  Hudson  River  towns 
now  have  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  yard  accumulations 
of  dust  and  the  next  size  larger,  which  is  made  by  the 
revolving  screen  so  common  all  through  the  East. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  brick-burning  establishments 
a  lot  of  the  dirt  was  formerly  sold  to  mix  with  the 
clay,  so  as  to  insure  the  inside  being  as  hard  as  the 
outside  of  the  brick,  but  cement  blocks  are  used  now 
extensively  and  this  cuts  down  the  demand  for  brick, 
especially  in  foundations. 

Many  brick  yards  are  running  on  only  half  time, 
and  they  find  it  economical  to  buy  a  cheap  high-vola¬ 
tile  coal,  which  again  decreases  the  use  of  hard 
coal  dust. 


teams  do  not  trample  each  other  while  swinging  or 
backing,  by  striking  the  coronet  and  causing  quittor. 

There  are  no  calks  to  do  this  injury.  The  common 
three-calked  shoe  offers  no  support  to  the  sides  of 
the  feet.  There  is  no  reason — from  March  15th  to 
December  15th— why  teams  should  not  be  shod  this 
way. 

As  hoof  horn  is  a  porous  substance,  from  which 
evaporation  occurs,  we  do  not  believe  in  rasping  the 
hoof  or  applying  tar  preparations  to  walls  of  feet. 
In  summer  time,  when  the  hoof  is  unusually  dry, 
swab  the  whole  foot  with  fish  oil,  which  is  not  heating 
like  tar  preparations,  which  seem  to  kill  the  porosity 
of  the  foot. 

The  growth,  too,  gets  spongy.  The  fish  oil,  with  a 


This  Photograph  Shows  a  Shoe 
With  a  Ground  Concave  Surface 
With  No  Calks.  The  Thinning 
Out  of  the  Shoe  From  Toe  to 
Heel  Gives  the  Proper  Angle  for 
the  Foot 

little  oil  of  tar  to  give  consistency,  toughens  the  foot 
and  at  the  same  time  takes  out  the  harshness..  For 
those  who  use  rubber  pads  all  the  year,  fish  oil  will 
do  away  with  the  tar  preparations. 

Rubber  Pads  Needed  in  Winter. 

For  winter  use  a  pad  is  needed  which  will  take  a 
firm  grip  on  the  roadway  and  support  the  foot  all 
around.  All  over  the  city  you  find  horses  timid  for 
lack  of  support.  The  pad  we  found  best  was  one 
where  the  grisp  was  equalized;  that  is,  equal  pressure 
all  over  the  foot,  giving  upholding  power,  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  blood,  not  localized,  as  some  pads  which 
allow  pounding  at  heels.  Where  there  is  no  plantar 
pressure  there  is  no  circulation. 

The  pad  in  the  illustration  shows  why  the  curve  in 
the  sole  gives  firm  grip.  After  a  day’s  use  we  notice 
that  the  horse  has  more  confidence  in  stepping  out; 
also  it  gives  equal  pressure  from  fi  ont  of  toe  to  heel, 
giving  firm  grip  on  ground  uphill  and  downhill,  as 
well  as  sideways. 

Overloading  is  the  cause  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  physical  disability.  The  horse  is  simply  overtax¬ 
ing  limbs  not  equal  to  strain. 


Doesn’t  Fear  Anti-Coal  Laws. 

Gibbs  L.  Baker,  the  Washington  attorney,  who 
often  acts  as  counsel  for  coal  men  having  business 
with  the  Government  Departments,  states  he  does  not 
anticipate  that  the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  amount  to  anything.  He  thinks  there  is  a 
great  desire  to  get  a  law  of  this  sort  on  the  statue 
books  in  order  to  have  something  to  point  to  as  an 
achievement,  but  there  is  slight  prospect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  sustaining  such  discriminatory  legis¬ 
lation. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  coal  should  be  legis¬ 
lated  against  than  wheat,  and  he  thinks  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  courts  will  not  sustain  such 
a  measure  as  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 


PROVIDENCE  LOSING  GROUND 

Coal  Receipts  Drop  Off  Partly  Because  of 
Growing  Oil  Competition. 

The  diminishing  importance  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
as  a  coal-receiving  port  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
article  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  one  of  the  local 
dailies.  Reference  is  made  particularly  to  bituminous 
coal,  which  was  formerly  received  by  water  in  much 
larger  quantities  that  at  present,  not  only  for  local 
use  but  for  trans-shipment  inland  by  rail. 

Oil  competition  is  blamed  for  this  decline  in  the 
coal  tonnage  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question. 
While  that  is  one  factor,  there  are  others  which  may 
be  even  more  important.  One  is  the  fact  that  Boston 
has  superseded  Providence  to  a  large  extent  as  the 
New  England  distributing  point  for  New  River  and 
Focahontas  coal,  and  another  is  the  greater  tonnage 
of  Pennsylvania  coal  shipped  to  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  all-rail.  This  has  displaced  a  considerable  ton¬ 
nage  of  water-borne  coal. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Wilkes-Barre 
pier  has  handled  as  high  as  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  bituminous  in  years  gone  by,  the  article 
continues : 

“If  the  arrivals  should  continue  without  increase 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  business  will 
fall  far  short  of  that  of  1920,  when  104  vessels  came 
in,  bringing  a  total  of  but  158,613  tons  of  soft  coal. 

“That  was  a  better  record  of  tonnage  than  was 
made  at  the  pier  in  1919,  when  the  consignments  ag¬ 
gregated  but  79,746  tons.  For  1918  the  tonnage  was 
543,731,  and  for  1917  it  was  502,342  tons.  The  banner 
year  was  1902,  when  the  big  strike  was  on  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  regions,  forcing  many  to  burn  bituminous 
coal  in  household  furnaces,  stoves  and  kitchen  ranges. 

Big  Receipts  in  1902. 

“The  tonnage  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  pier  for  that 
year  was  769,728,  and  great  as  it  was  over  preceding 
years,  it  did  not  meet  all  the  demand  there  was  for 
soft  coal,  as  many  manufacturers  and  householders 
made  use  of  it  for  the  first  time  under  their  boilers, 
while  much  was  burned  in  house  furnaces,  heating 
stoves  and  kitchen  ranges. 

“There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  vessels 
arriving  at  the  pier  that  year,  but  it  must  have  been 
in  excess  of  800,  for  between  600  and  700  bottoms 
were  unloaded  in  1917  and  1918,  when  the  tonnage 
was  more  than  200,000  under  that  of  1902. 

“The  decline  of  the  soft  coal  business  of  the  port 
began  in  1918,  when  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  began  the 
local  distribution  of  fuel  oil,  and  in  turn  was  followed 
by  the  other  oil  companies  locating  along  the  river 
front. 

“There  is  now  handled  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  pier 
section  of  the  New  Haven  company  an  average  of 
50  tank  cars  a  day,  each  loaded  with  from  6,000  to 
7,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil.  The  railroad  company  em¬ 
ploys  the  same  number  of  people  in  caring  for  the  oil 
shipments  as  it  did  when  soft  coal  was  exclusively 
handled  at  the  pier,  and  it  is  conveying  the  fuel  oil 
to  the  same  concerns  it  formerly  brought  bituminous. 

“A  line  of  coal-carrying  business  no  longer  done 
from  the  pier  was  that  to  East  Junction,  where  the 
owners  had  it  dumped  on  the  ground,  drawing  it  as 
was  found  necessary.  Those  consignments  now  travel 
all  the  way  from  the  mines  to  the  consignees  by  rail, 
as  the  water  freight  rates  were  found  to  be  too  high 
to  make  the  business  profitable.’’ 


Map  of  Soft  Coal  Fields. 

We  have  received  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  Altoona,  a  copy  of  the 
map  of  the  bituminous  collieries  of  Pennsylvania,  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  organization,  accompanied  by  a  triple 
index  locating  the  mines  and  the  companies  operating 
same.  It  is  of  large  size,  plainly  printed  in  good  form 
and  the  well-known  Halberstadt  map  having  been  out 
of  print  for  a  number  of  years  it  will,  no  doubt,  serve 
the  traditional  long  felt  want.  Charles  O’Neill,  of 
Altoona,  general  secretary  of  the  organization,  is  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  thereof  and  to  him  inquiries 
should  be  addressed. 
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\NTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS 

Vlay  Movements  About  Same  as  1919 — Five 
Months  Show  Up  Large. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  in  May,  as  reported  to 
:  he  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  amounted  to 
'  i, 793,895  tons,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  of  April,  of  173,570  tons,  and  361,983 
ons  less  than  tonnage  shipped  during  May  of  last 
ear,  when  6,155,878  tons  were  shipped  to  market, 
ind  reflected  the  benefit  of  the  termination  of  the 
switchmen's  strike. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as 
-eported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
:or  May,  1921,  and  same  month  of  1920  and  1919, 
were: 


Company 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Phila.  &  Reading.. 

1,156,119 

1,298,295 

1,108,476 

Lehigh  Valley  .... 

1,030,160 

1,130,707 

1,027,688 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J. 

498,391 

483,352 

544,716 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West. 

914,301 

844,464 

915,191 

Del.  &  Hudson. . . . 

667,227 

845,033 

753,039 

Pennsylvania  . 

401,918 

438,144 

409,027 

Erie  . 

621,326 

643,930 

630,574 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.... 

167,403 

173,913 

153,809 

Lehigh  &  N.  E. . . . 

254,940 

298,040 

251,375 

Total . 

5,711,915 

6,155,878 

5,793,895 

Shipments  for  Five 

Months. 

Shipments  for  five  months 

in  past  three  years, 

were: 

Company 

1919 

1920* 

1921 

•Phila.  &  Reading.. 

4,749,152 

5,742,112 

6,194,545 

.ehigh  Valley  .... 

4,210,554 

5,094,049 

5,285,002 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J . 

2,122,853 

2,190,813 

2,609,349 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West. 

3,990,183 

3,992,397 

4,698,224 

Del.  &  Hudson. . . . 

3,289,509 

3,587,765 

3,031,332 

Pennsylvania  . 

1,839,235 

2,070,475 

2,037,790 

•Erie . 

2,712,625 

2,748,112 

3,062,466 

N.  Y,  O.  &  W. .. . 

659,032 

802,623 

737,004 

Lehigh  &  N.  E. . . . 

1,102,737 

1,346,219 

1,162,491 

Total  . 

24,681,711 

27,963,228 

29,205,770 

*March  estimated. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

Year 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January  . 

5,934,241 

5,868,835 

5,740,538 

February  . 

3,871,932 

5,046,483 

5,966,101 

March  . 

3,938,908 

6,077,821 

5,737,771 

April  . 

5,224,715 

4,814,211 

5,967,465 

May . 

5,711,915 

6,155,878 

5,793,895 

Total  . 

24,681,711 

27,963,228 

29,205,770 

Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  June  are  generally  quotable 
■  within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 
for  certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 

Broken .  $7.30-$7.45 

Egg .  7.30—  7.80 


Stove .  7.60-  7.80 

1  Chestnut  .  7.60-  7.80 

Pea .  5.85—  6.20 

No.  1  buckwheat .  3.50-  ... 

i  Rice .  2.50-  . . . 

Barley .  1.50-  ... 

Birdseye .  2.50-  ... 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining 
from  $8  to  $8.50  for  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut, 
and  from  $5.50  to  $6  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.25;  rice  $2-$2.25; 
barley,  $1-$1.35. 

The  freight  rate  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to 
New  York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton; 
on  steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


The  U.  S.  Engineer  at  St.  Louis  will  open  bids  on 
June  29th  for  furnishing  25,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  for  delivery  in  and  near  that  city. 
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BACK  FRELINGHUYSEN  BILL 

Conservative  Press  and  Even  Some  Coal  Men 
Favor  Collection  of  Statistics. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  coal  men  seem  to  be 
practically  alone  in  their  opposition  to  the  Freling- 
huysen  bill.  Even  conservative  dailies  which  are 
usually  quick  to  champion  the  business  interests  when 
they  have  a  just  grievance  are  backing  the  Senator 
up  in  his  demand  for  legislation  which  will  compel 
coal  companies  to  make  reports  to  the  Government 
regarding  various  phases  of  their  business.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  is  typical  of  the  view  taken  by 
this  class  of  publications : 

“If  the  industry  has  nothing  to  conceal,  it  has 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  is  true  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  as  expressed  by  President 
Harding,  is  for  less  interference  of  Government 
in  business,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  not  touch  business  at  any  point.  It 
is  one  thing  to  tell  business  what  it  must  or 
must  not  do,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  require 
business  to  tell  what  it  is  doing. 

“Members  of  the  coal  industry  cannot  regard 
themselves  as  conducting  a  private  business.  Coal 
is  the  basic  industry.  Its  only  competitor  is 
water,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  oil.  Coal  is 
necessary  to  produce  electricity  and  steam.  In¬ 
terference  with  the  coal  supply  throttles  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be  left  unreserv¬ 
edly  to  the  whims  of  private  individuals.” 

It  is  also  true  that  within  the  trade  itself  there  are 
those  who  favor  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  in  its  modified 
form,  which  does  not  call  for  anything  more  than  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics.  Wholesalers, 
in  particular,  would  like  to  obtain  prompt  information 
at  times  regarding  the  amount  of  tonnage  shipped  by 
certain  operators  with  whom  they  have  contracts, 
and  some  of  them  are  citing  that  as  a  reason  for  not 
opposing  the  bill. 

But  as  we  understand  it,  the  Frelinghuysen  bill 
does  not  contemplate  the  publication  of  statistics  re¬ 
garding  each  mining  company  separately.  The  word¬ 
ing  is  a  little  obscure  on  that  point,  to  be  sure,  but 
evidently  the  idea  is  to  give  publicity  only  to  totals 
and  averages.  This  data  would  have  a  certain  value, 
but  it  would  not  afford  any  help  in  running  down  con¬ 
tract  violations. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  during  April  and  four  months  of 
1920  and  1921  were  as  follows: 


April,  Four  Months, 


Field 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Pocahontas  . . 

936,189 

953,357 

4,525,845 

4,032,571 

Tug  River. . . 

184,895 

279,648 

921,010 

970,798 

Thacker  . . .  . 

174,580 

282,966 

851,409 

947,414 

Kenova  . 

71,713 

48,581 

296,150 

175,732 

Clinch  Valley 

125,060 

100,071 

524,190 

382,625 

Other  N.&W. 

8,249 

2,072 

40,598 

27,853 

Total  . 

1,500,686 

1,666,695 

7,159,202 

6,526,993 

All  other. . .  . 

251,664 

86,568 

1,178,327 

360,549 

Grand  total. 1,752, 350 

1,753,263 

8,338,529 

6,877,542 

LONG  ISLAND  DEALERS  MEET 

Have  Large  Attendance  at  Annual  Dinner — 
H.  H.  Tinkliam  Elected  President. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Long 
Island  Dealers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Tidewater 
Inn,  Sayville,  last  Tuesday.  About  275  members  and 
guests  were  present,  the  membership  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  including  dealers  in  building  supplies  as  well  as 
coal  men. 

At  the  business  meeting  in  the  forenoon  H.  H. 
Tinkham  of  Amityville  was  chosen  president,  to 
succeed  Edward  Schmidt  of  Mineola ;  W.  R.  Pettit 
of  Huntington  was  elected  vice-president;  F.  F.  Bar¬ 
rett  of  Huntington,  secretary,  and  George  W.  Bald¬ 
win  of  Westbury,  treasurer. 

Edward  Schmidt,  the  retiring  president,  made  a 
short  address  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  year, 
and  the  other  officials  also  made  their  reports.  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Tinkham  also  spoke  a  few  words,  express¬ 
ing  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him 
and  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  members  during 
the  coming  year. 

Among  the  guests  present  at  the  dinner  were  Rod¬ 
erick  Stephens  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association ;  C.  B. 
Staats  of  Albany,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association;  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise 
of  New  York;  Fred  W.  Ives,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Builders’  Supply  Association;  W.  Ches¬ 
ter  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Builders’ 
Supply  Association;  R.  B..  Chapman,  president  of  the 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  Justin  Peters,  manager  and  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lumberman’s  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co. ;  Samuel  Drummond,  secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Coal  Exchange;  Joseph  Vought,  secretary 
of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York 
City;  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association;  Richard  Wulff, 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
and  vice-president  of  the  State  association,  and  Henry 
Hicks,  president  of  the  Westbury  Coal  Yard,  West¬ 
bury,  L.  I.,  and  Prof.  E.  W.  Anibal,  principal  of  the 
Glen  Ridge  High  School. 

At  the  dinner  Mr.  Stephens  spoke  about  the  Freling¬ 
huysen  bill,  providing  for  the  collection  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  coal  trade  statistics.  Mr.  Stephens  urged  that 
every  man  present  should  write  to  Senator  Freling¬ 
huysen,  as  well  as  to  the  Senators  from  New  York, 
stating  their  opposition  to  this  measure,  which  is 
generally  considered  as  the  opening  wedge  towards 
more  complete  regulation  of  the  industry. 

Dr.  Wise  also  made  a  few  remarks  at  the  dinner, 
telling  about  some  of  his  experiences  while  in  France 
with  the  American  army.  The  doctor  spoke  about 
Flag  Day  and  said  we  should  regard  our  country  as 
a  religion.  He  added  that  he  had  two  religions, 
Jerusalem  and  America. 


The  grand  jury  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  after  investi¬ 
gating  the  coal  situation  in  Union  county,  reported 
that  it  found  no  evidence  of  excessive  profits  on  the 
part  of  the  retailers.  The  investigation  was  held  at 
the  request  of  the  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Distribution  of  Tidewater  Bituminous  Tonnage  for  May 


Complete  figures  of  the  May  tidewater  business  in 
bituminous  at  the  principal  coal  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  show  that  the  activity  in  the  export  movement 
which  attended  the  British  coal  strike  was  practically 
confined  to  Hampton  Roads.  Of  the  total  exported 
— 1,559,000  net  tons— nearly  80  per  cent  went  from 
Hampton  Roads.  The  total  exports  at  that  port 
were  1,217,000  net  tons,  or  within  200,000  tons  of  the 
record  established  in  October,  1920. 

At  Philadelphia  the  May  exports  were  only  an 


eighth  of  those  of  October,  1920,  and  at  Baltimore  the 
proportion  was  only  a  third. 

The  tonnage  of  bunker  coal— 861,000 — was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  month.  Shipments  to 
New  England  decreased  from  633,000  tons  in  April 
to  581,000  in  May. 

Figures  showing  the  distribution  of  the  bituminous 
tonnage  shipped  from  the  various  ports  during  May 
are  given  below : 


Hampton 

New  York  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Roads  Charleston  Total 


Destination 

Tons 

Tons 

Coastwise  to  New  England. ... 

.  103,000 

46,000 

Exports  . . . . . . 

62,000 

Bunker  . 

.  339,000 

55,000 

Inside  capes . 

164,000 

Other  tonnage  . 

.  514,000 
956,000 

327,000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

69,000 

360,000 

3,000 

581,000 

253,000 

1,217,000 

27,000 

1,559,000 

59,000 

408,000 

861,000 

62,000 

21,000 

247,000 

25,000 

539,000 

443,000 

2,031,000 

30,000 

3,787,000 
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The  above  analyses  are  approximate  only  and  are  NOT  GUARANTEED,  but  every  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  the  standards  specified. 
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I.  The  value  of  this  method  is  in  the  descriptive  feature  which  will  enable  consumers  by  thoughtful  attention  to  read¬ 
ily  select  coals  best  adapted  to  their  particular  requirements. 

II.  Buyers  should  first  determine  the  desired  limits  in  respect  to  volatile  matter  and  then  consult  the  appropriate 
column  for  other  requisite  elements. 


III.  The  volume  of  coal  produced  in  the  fancy  grades  is  limited  and  consequently  is  limited  in  certain  of  the  highest 
grade  pools;  therefore,  look  the  list  over  carefully  and  decide  upon  two  or  more  selections  in  the  order  of  preference. 

IV.  Customers,  in  making  tests  of  coal,  are  urged  to  strictly  follow  our  Uniform  Method  of  Sampling  and  Analyzing 
as  outlined  herein,  and  to  submit  their  results  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  checking  and,  if  necessary,  correcting  classifica¬ 
tions  made  by  us. 


V.  As  suggestions  to  customers  of  appropriate  classifications  for  special  lines  of  business  and  to  enable  them  to 
quickly  determine  the  character  of  coal  in  the  various  classifications,  a  copy  of  the  Shallmar  Coal  Classifications  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

VI.  UNIFORM  METHOD  OF  SAMPLING  COAL  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

'The  original  sample  should  be  taken  as  follows: 

1.  By  taking  equal  portions  from  a  great  many  parts  of  the  original  quantity. 

2.  By  taking  portions  of  such  size  that  the  largest  lumps  may  be  included. 

3.  In  such  a  manner  that  a  true  proportion  of  all  sizes  will  be  secured. 

4.  Blindly,  so  far  as  slate  and  impurities  are  concerned. 

5.  By  taking  a  quantity  sufficiently  large  that  the  impurities  and  the  largest  pieces  of  slate  in  the  sample  will  be 

relatively  proportionate  to  the  impurities  and  the  largest  pieces  of  slate  in  the  original  quantity  sampled. 


The  original  sample  should  be  reduced  in  such  manner  that: 
1.  The  part  discarded  shall  be  exactly  like  that  retained. 


2.  There  will  be  no  loss  or  gain  in  moisture. 

3.  No  dust  or  other  material  will  be  blown  away  or  lost  through  cracks  in  the  floor. 

4.  No  foreign  matter  will  get  into  it. 


WEIGHT  OF  ORIGINAL  SAMPLE  TO  BE  TAKEN 


Largest  Size  of  Slate  Existing 

Weight  of 

in  Coal  to 

be  Reduced  to 

Sample 

4-5 

Inch 

Diameter 

4,000  Pounds 

2 

<< 

U 

2,000 

ii 

a 

1,000 

1  34 

a 

a 

600 

1 

u 

n 

300 

% 

u 

a 

120 

Vi 

(( 

a 

50 

34 

a 

a 

10 

(ready  for  chemist) 


The  original  sample  should  be  broken,  mixed  and  quartered  and  the  two  diagonally  opposite  quarters  discarded; 
the  remaining  two  quarters  should  be  again  broken,  mixed,  quartered  and  discarded  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
process  repeated  until  the  desired  quantity  only  remains.  With  each  reduction  and  subdivision  of  the  sample,  all 
lumps,  and  especially  the  slate  and  impurities,  should  be  successively  reduced  in  fineness  in  order  that,  by  thorough 
mixing,  the  slate  and  impurities  may  be  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole.  In  view  of  the  hardness  of  slate 
and  impurities  as  compared  with  coal,  particular  care  should  be  used  in  breaking  up  the  lumps  of  slate  and  impurities. 
Otherwise,  necessarily  the  particles  of  slate  or  impuritieswill  be  larger  than  the  particles  of  coal,  and  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  therefore,  will  erroneously  indicate  a  higher  percentage  of  ash  or  sulphur  than  the  coal  sampled  actually  contains. 
If  this  process  is  faithfully  followed,  the  final  sample  will  accurately  represent  the  original  sample  as  well  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  quantity  sampled.  [ 

VII.  UNIFORM  PRINCIPLES  OF  ANALYSIS. 

The  analysis  of  coal  shall  conform  with  the  method  as  adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials, 

an  outline  of  which  is  given  in  the  Technical  Paper  No.  8,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

« 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CONVENTION 

Retailers  of  That  State  to  Be  in  Session  at 
Harrisburg  Next  Week. 


FRENCH  COAL  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  Gives  Details  Concern¬ 
ing  Requirements  and  Opportunities. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Little  Change  in  Daily  Rate  Either  in 
Anthracite  or  Bituminous. 


The  17th  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  in  Harrisburg,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week. 

Business  matters,  the  reports  of  officers,  etc.,  will 
occupy  the  Wednesday  morning  session,  and  the 
afternoon  will  be  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  re¬ 
ports  and  other  topics  of  interest.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  will  come  up  for  debate  are  the  following: 
Is  the  coal  trade  doing  its  best  (a)  to  sell  small  sizes 
of  anthracite,  (b)  to  give  standard  preparation,  (c) 
to  encourage  early  buying,  and  (d)  to  set  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  straightforward  business  ethics? 

At  the  opening  of  the  Thursday  morning  session 
the  Mayor  of  Harrisburg  will  address  the  gathering. 
He  will  be  followed  by  W.  G.  Kaiser,  of  Chicago, 
who  will  present  a  paper  dealing  with  concrete  coal 
pockets.  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  E.  B. 
Chase,  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  his 
subject  being  “Bituminous  Coal.”  The  anthracite  sit¬ 
uation  will  also  be  discussed  by  another  speaker. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  business 
matters,  and  a  banquet  will  be  held  in  the  evening 
at  which  Lieutenant  Governor  Beidleman  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor. 

On  Friday  the  coal  men  will  visit  Hershey  as  guests 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  Two  first-aid 
teams  from  that  company’s  collieries  will  give  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  dexterity  in  caring  for  victims  of 
mine  accidents.  The  afternoon  will  be  enlivened  by 
a  ball  game  between  retailers  and  wholesalers. 

What  is  described  as  “the  most  complete  exhibition 
of  coal  handling  machinery  and  supplies  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  East”  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  meeting. 


Private  Car  Owners  Win  Suit. 

A  decision  of  interest  to  coal  mining  companies 
owning  private  cars  was  recently  handed  down 
by  Judge  Hand  in  the  Federal  Court  in  New 
York.  The  plaintiffs,  who  were  represented  by 
the  law  firm  of  Macklin,  Brown,  Purdy  &  Van 
Wyck,  of  this  city,  were  James  C.  Francesconi 
&  Co.,  an.  oil  firm  owning  tank  cars.  The  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  was  the  defendant. 

After  delivery  of  the  plaintiff’s  goods  in  its 
tank  cars,  the  railroad  company  diverted  the  cars 
for  other  shipments  and  refused  to  pay  Frances¬ 
coni,  the  owner,  for  their  use  beyond  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  empty  mileage  on  tank  cars.  , 

The  court,  commenting  upon  rule  29  of  the 
commission,  holds  that  the  rule  does  not  author¬ 
ize  the  carrier  to  detain  or  divert  cars  at  its  will, 
and  that  where  they  are  so  detained  or  diverted 
beyond  a  reasonable  time  necessary  to  return 
them,  the  railroad  company  must  pay  to  the 
owner  a  fair  amount  for  their  use,  and  that  that 
amount  is  not  limited  by  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
commission  for  empty  mileage. 


Too  Close  a  Division? 

Is  there  not  something  to  be  said  as  to  some  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns  in  the  trade,  particularly  close  cor¬ 
porations,  firms  and  such  organizations  dividing 
profits  too  closely  during  a  period  of  prosperity?  Is 
it  not  that  fact  which  causes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  present  shortage  of  funds  and  general  depression 
in  certain  quarters? 

All  large  corporations,  particularly  well  managed 
ones,  generally  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  extra 
earnings,  a  very  large  portion  of  particularly  good 
earnings,  as  a  reserve  fund.  This  is  carried  either  in 
cash  or  in  sound  securities,  though  perhaps  a  portion 
may  be  invested  in  improvements  of  an  actual 
money-making  character.  That  circumstance  serves 
to  help  out  in  times  of  depression,  giving  an  evenness 
to  results  that  cannot  be  secured  when  the  profits  of 
each  month  are  spent  as  they  come  in.  Had  this 
policy  been  pursued  by  certain  folks  there  would  not 
be  the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  that  there  is  at 
this  time. 


In  a  report  recently  transmitted  to  Washington, 
Trade  Commissioner  J.  F.  Butler,  located  at  Paris, 
makes  the  following  comment  on  the  prospects  of 
American  coal  gaining  a  permanent  foothold  in 
French  markets  : 

Because  of  the  newness  of  American  coal  on  the 
French  market,  there  exists  much  confusion  as  to  the 
sorts  of  coal  produced  in  the  various  mining  regions 
in  the  United  Stales  and  the  specifications  under 
which  such  coal  is  sold.  The  fact  that  well-known 
American  trade  names  may  include  several  grades 
of  coal  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  the 
result  being  in  many  cases  dissatisfied  buyers. 

It  is  probable  that  on  account  of  ocean  freights, 
future  American  trade  with  France  will  be  in  high- 
grade  coal.  A  few  lines  of  good  American  coal  have 
already  acquired  a  well-merited  reputation  in  France. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  exporters  to  enhance  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  American  coal,  bearing  principally  on  the 
subject  of  quality. 

Well-conducted  advertising  campaigns  in  France, 
stressing  the  high  grade  of  the  best  American  coal, 
and  especially  exposing  analysis  of  such  coal 
would  be  opportune  at  the  present  time.  American 
coal  has  gained  one  point  in  that  the  general  feeling 
toward  it  in  France  is  good. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  American  coal  has 
entered  the  French  market  only  as  the  result  of  an 
exceptionally  favorable  set  of  circumstances.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  market  will  be  lost  if  a  merely 
passive  attitude  is  adopted.  On  the  friendships  and 
good  will  which  may  be  built  up  now  depefids  in 
great  measure  the  future  of  American  coal  in  France. 

Size  Classifications  for  French  Requirements. 

Cases  have  occurred  where  French  importers  have 
specified  in  their  orders  to  American  firms  a  certain 
size  of  coal,  only  to  receive  a  size  entirely  unadapted 
for  use  in  French  furnaces.  The  exporters,  in  all 
probability,  acted  in  good  faith,  but  they  evidently 
lacked  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  applying  to  sizes  in 
France. 

Where  business  is  done  by  correspondence  only, 
which  has  largely  been  the  case  up  to  the  present 
time,  a  certain  knowledge  of  French  practice  in  this 
connection  is  necessary,  if  satisfactory  and  continu¬ 
ing  business  relations  are  to  be  established.  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  exporters,  accordingly,  can  not  be  too  ex¬ 
plicit  in  specifying  the  sizes  of  coal  which  they  are 
prepared  to  ship. 

Sizes  are  usually  expressed  in  millimeters- — for 
example,  crible  (screened),  10-15  millimeters,  20-30 
millimeters,  40-50  millimeters;  and  noisette  (nut), 
15-30  millimeters,  etc.  Whenever  possible,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  conform  with  French  practice  along 
this  line. 

High  Volatile  Coal  for  Steam  Purposes. 

Roughly,  the  proportions  of  steam  and  gas  coal 
used  in  France  are  75  and  25  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  French  prefer  a  high  volatile  coal  for  steam 
purposes,  one  reason  being  that  such  coal  is  lumpy 
and  stands  transportation  better. 

This  point  is  important,  since  French  power  plants, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  not  equipped  with  mechani¬ 
cal  appliances  to  aid  combustion,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  using  low  volatile,  fine  coal. 

With  special  reference  to  the  railways,  a  rather 
high  volatile  coal  is  preferred,  but  coal  15  to  20  per 
cent  volatile  is  also  appreciated,  especially  on  lines 
where  there  are  many  tunnels. 

Mine  run  coal  is  largely  used  for  steam  purposes 
in  factories.  Screened  coal  is  much  more  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  homes,  where  the  difference  in  price  is 
not  too  great. 


About  1(800  men  employed  in  three  collieries  of  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes-Barre  re¬ 
ported  to  work  last  Saturday  after  being  on  strike 
for  ten  days  because  of  the  failure  of  fifty  of  their 
number  to  keep  their  union  dues  paid  up.  The  col¬ 
lieries  effected  were  the  Pine  Ridge,  the  Delaware  and 
the  Laurel  Run. 


The  daily  rate  of  production  of  soft  coal  underwent 
little  change  during  the  week  ended  June  4.  For  four 
consecutive  weeks  the  output  has  averaged  1,340,000 
tons  a  day,  equivalent  to  approximately  8,000,000  tons 
in  a  full  time  week.  The  week  of  June  4  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Decoration  Day  holiday,  and  the  total 
output  for  the  week  was  only  6,835,000  net  tons,  as 
against  8,160,000  tons  for  the  week  before.  On  the 
five  full  working  days  production  was  at  practically 
the  same  rate  as  for  the  corresponding  days  of  the 
weeks  preceding. 

Bituminous  production  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  1920 : 


' - Net  Tons - > 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

May  14  .  8,009,000  8,764,000 

May  21 .  7,989,000  9,246,000 

May  28  .  8.160,000  9,568,000 

June  4  .  6,835,000  9,141,000 


Since  the  first  of  the  calendar  «year  the  soft  coal 
output  has  aggregated  167,000,000  tons,  compared 
with  216,000,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920; 
180,000,000  tons  in  1919;  237,000,000  tons  in  1918, 
and  231,000,000  tons  in  1917. 


Anthracite  Production. 


The  anthracite  output  naturally  reflected  the  Dec¬ 
oration  Day  shutdowns,  but  aside  from  that  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  weelc  ending  June  4  do  not  indicate  any 
marked  change  in  the  rate  of  operations.  Compar¬ 
ative  figures  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  are  as 

follows :  ™ 

< - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

May  14 .  1,938,000  1,774,000 

May  21 .  1,794,000  1,847,000 

May  28 .  1,988,000  1,885,000 

June  4 .  1,573,000  1,536,000 


From  January  1st  to  June  4th  the  anthracite  produc¬ 
tion  was  almost  exactly  2,000,000  net  tons  ahead  of 
last  year  for  the  same  period,  the  figures  being  39.- 
146,000  tons  for  1921  and  37,147,000  tons  for  1920. 


Far  Away  Coal  Little  Use. 

Whenever  any  public  discussion  of  coal  trade  af¬ 
fairs  takes  place  at  Washington,  it  appears  that  the 
Government  ownership  of  coal  lands  is  brought  to 
the  front.  Official  Washington  is  naturally  bureau¬ 
cratic.  People  there  are  lead  to  believe  that  a  name 
is  a  name,  a  place  is  a  place,  and  whether  the  scene 
is  in  southern  California  or  northern  Maine,  it  is  all 
one  and  the  same  thing.  / 

San  Bernardino  is  as  easily  located!  in  the  index 
as  Bangor.  Consequently,  it  never  seems  to  occur 
to  those  in  official  life  that  the  Government  coal 
lands  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  fastnesses, 
so  remote  that  no  commercial  company  has  as  yet 
seen  its  way  clear  to  purchase  them,  can  scarcely  be 
utilized  to  the  public  advantage.  The  freight  on 
tonnage  from  such  mines  even  to  points  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  district  a  thousand  miles  from  tidewater,  would 
be  absolutely  prohibitive  under  all  ordinary,  or  even- 
extraordinary,  conditions  of  commerce  and  industry. 

No  Freight  Rate  Cuts  Now. 

Formal  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  railroads  that 
lower  freight  rates  under  existing  conditions  were 
not  justified  and  could  not  be  put  into  effect  now, 
which  was  discussed  at  a  recent  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  sent  to  shippers  last  Wednesday  by  E. 
Morris,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association. 

The  shippers  were  informed  that  while  the  roads 
were  anxious  to  work  toward  a  lower  level  of  rates, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  result  could  not  be  obtained 
until  operating  costs  decreased  and  business  increased, 
such  as  would  restore  the  proper  relation  of  net  to 
gross  earnings. 

The  requests  for  reduced  rates  mentioned  partic¬ 
ularly  gravel,  stone,  asphalt,  brick,  lumber  and  other 
building  materials. 
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i  FAIRMONT  NOTES 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  of  New  York,  spent  the  early 
■  part  of  the  week  in  Fairmont. 

The  Gilbert-Davis  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,500,000. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  Cincinnati  representative  of  the 
•  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  region  last  week. 

A.  J.  Saltzer,  fuel  engineer  of  the  Sehroeder-Kelly 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Saturday. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  left  for 
Washington  on  Sunday  night. 

Robert  Williams,  G.  W.  Miller,  W.  L.  Quinn,  all 
of  Fayette  City,  Pa.,  and  W.  A.  Furlong,  Connells- 
ville,  Pa.,  visited  the  region  recently. 

Daniel  Howard,  of  the  Central  Fairmont  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  has  returned  from  Washington,  where 
he  attended  the  wholesalers’  convention. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  to  establish  a  mine  rescue  station  at 
the  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  and  E. 
A.  Russell,  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  leave 
this  week  for  a  fishing  trip  at  the  Trough  Clun  near 
Romney,  W.  Va. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  H.  C.  Owen  of  the  same  company, 
Morgantown,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fairmont  regional  op¬ 
erators  have  been  molested  more  or  less  by  railroads 
confiscating  coal,  operators  here  were  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  ruling  against 
the  seizing  of  coal. 

Re-districting  the  mining  districts  of  Northern 
West  Virginia  brought  R.  M.  Lambie,  head  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mines,  to  Fairmont  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  A  new  district  was  made  with  M.  E.  Quenon, 
of  Charleston,  working  out  of  Weston. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Jones-Koblegard 
Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  which  is  capitalized  at  $100,000 
to  do  a  mining  business  in  Harrison  County.  The 
incorporators  are :  Robert  M.  Jones,  John  Koble- 
gard,  Jr.,  E.  H.  Koblegard,  Howard  L.  Robinson  and 
F.  A.  Davis,  all  of  Clarksburg. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pollock,  Fairmont,  president  of  the 
Rivesville  Coal  Co.,  left  on  Monday  night  for  Los 
Angeles  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
session  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  He  was  a  former 
commander  of  the  Ohio  State  Council  and  was  one 
of  the  delegates  from  the  Buckeye  State. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation, 
has  returned  to  Fairmont  after  being  in  Washington 
|  all  week  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  rate  case.  On 
June  20  Mr.  Brady  will  go  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  where 
j  his  son,  S.  D.  Brady,  Jr.,  will  be  graduated  as  an 
.  engineer  from  Cornell  University  on  June  22. 

Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  met  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  to  act  on  the  Frelinghuysen- 
Hoover  stabilization  plan.  It  is  believed  that  a  mem¬ 
orandum  will  be  presented  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
'  by  the  operators.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Fairmont,  director 
1  from  Northern  West  Virginia,  attended  the  meeting. 

Henry  A.  Phillips  of  Pittsburgh  has  purchased 
approximately  435  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  land  in 
the  Clay  and  Cass  districts,  Monongalia  County,  W. 
i  Va.,  for  $50,000.  According  to  rumors,  Mr.  Phillips 
is  acting  for  the  Mellon  interests,  who  are  interested 
in  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  refineries,  coal  com¬ 
panies  and  other  concerns. 

The  Fairmont  region  will  be  represented  at  the 
1  meeting  to  be  held  at  Columbus  on  June  23.  At  that 
time  data  concerning  assigned  cars  and  their  abuses 
will  be  gathered.  Every  coal  association  is  expected 
to  send  a  representative.  This  meeting  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  to  oppose  assigned  cars. 

Press  dispatches  from  Chicago  indicate  that  farm¬ 
ers’  associations  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  North  and  South 
Dakota  are  planning  to  buy  one  million  tons  of  coal 
in  West  Virginia.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  about  five 
weeks  ago  Morgantown  concerns  were  angling  for 


this  business,  the  belief  is  that  the  bulk  of  this  fuel 
will  come  from  Northern  West  Virginia. 

Benjamin  F.  Evans,  of  the  West  Virginia  Fuel  Co., 
and  James  P.  Burns,  Fairmont  representative  of  the 
Cortright  Coal  Co.,  attended  the  convention  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  in  Washington 
last  week.  Among  the  Morgantown  jobbers  who 
attended  the  convention  were :  M.  L.  Taylor  and 
H.  C.  Owen,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  and  J. 
Stanley  Fiedler,  of  the  Fiedler-Davis  Coal  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

R.  E.  Wheeler,  of  the  Wheeler  Coal  Co.,  Atlantic 
City,  was  a  visitor  to  the  city  this  week. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  an  absence  of  two  weeks. 

The  coal  trade  this  week  greeted  the  bustling  Abel 
Mishler  of  the  McCann-Camp  Co.,  Inc.,  who  ran  over 
from  New  York  on  business. 

M.  H.  Baskin,  the  Willow  street  dealer,  has  just 
returned  from  a  winter  spent  in  Florida  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  is  looking  much  refreshed  as  the  result 
thereof. 

William  F.  Baumgarten,  clerk  in  the  city  and 
southern  sales  department  of  the  Reading,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  17th  inst.  to  Miss  Anna  Mary  Michael,  at 
Marietta,  Pa.  Here’s  luck  to  you,  Bill ! 

A-  sign  in  the  office  of  W.  J.  Alexander,  Allegheny 
avenue,  offering  horses  for  sale,  witnesses  the  passing 
of  horse  drawn  vehicles  by  that  firm,  and  they  are 
now  handling  all  their  deliveries  by  automobile. 

The  award  for  delivery'  of  600  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  to  the  public  schools  of  Phoenixville  was  made 
to  C.  J.  Hennessy,  who  has  been  fortunate  in  pro¬ 
curing  this  business  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

The  many  friends  of  Geo.  C.  Coughlin,  C.  &  S.  S. 
Agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co., 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  an  operation  performed  in  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Hospital. 

John  A.  Coon,  of  the  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  Estate, 
went  up-country  last  week  to  look  over  the  Coleraine 
operation,  and  then  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  drop  in  on  the  good  old  home  town  of  Frackville 
for  a  few  days’  visit. 

An  ardent  motor  fan  is  Alex.  Magee,  Tenth  and 
Rising  Sun  Lane.  Last  year  he  toured  New  England 
and  Canada,  and  now  he  is  planning  the  first  of  his 
long  distance  trips,  expecting  to  go  to  Chicago  very 
soon  and  maybe  a  wee  bit  farther. 

S.  W.  Thorn,  Jr.,  chief  clerk  in  the  city  office  of 
the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  together  with  P.  N.  Neale, 
salesman,  were  among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  of 
Louis  Klebe,  of  L.  &  J.  Klebe,  to  Miss  Althea  Keller, 
at  Kenilworth,  Pa.,  on  the  15th  inst. 

Robbers  entered  the  Cheltenham  office  of  the 
Strathman  Coal*  &  Supply  Co.  recently  and  the  most 
valuable  thing  they  took  was  27  cents  worth  of 
stamps,  overlooking  the  real  valuables  in  the  form  of 
the  full  supply  of  A  No.  1  coal  always  carried  in 
this  big  yard. 

The  monthly  dinner  of  the  North  Philadelphia  Coal 
Men’s  Association  was  postponed  until  Thursday  of 
this  week  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  outing  of  the 
Coal  Club  on  the  15th  inst.  These  meetings  grow  in 
interest,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
a  talk  on  coal  at  each  meeting  by  an  expert  in  the 
business. 


Anthracite  Company  Wants  Injunction 

Scranton,  Pa.,  June  16— The  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.  has  two  bills  in  equity  in  the  Lackawanna  County 
Court,  asking  that  the  Suffolk  Coal  Co.  at  Avoca 
conduct  its  working  so  that  water  used  in  flushing 
worked-out  sections  of  the  mine  be  prevented  from 
flooding  workings  of  its  Law  shaft  at  Central  col¬ 
liery.  It  also  asks  that  the  defendants  be  enjoined 
from  further  removing  the  pillars  in  Dunmore  vein, 
adjoining  the  Old  Forge  colliery  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  Suffolk  Coal  Co.  is  owned  by  former  Mayor 
Edmund  B.  Jermyn,  of  Scranton,  and  members  of  his 
family.  The  flooding  of  the  mines  might  result,  it  is 
charged,  since  the  present  pillars  are  sufficient  only 
to  support  the  bottom  of  the  Lackawanna  River. 


NO  HOPE  OF  LOWER  FREIGHTS 


Chairman  Clark  Declares  Rumors  to  Contrary 
Are  Unfortunate. 

That  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  lower 
freight  rates  on  coal  or  other  commodities  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  letter  received  by  B.  F.  Nigh,  Columbus, 
secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The  letter  is  in  reply 
to  one  sent  by  Mr.  Nigh  last  week  asking  for  some 
definite  information  on  this  much-discussed  subject. 

“I  would  like  for  you  to  advise  whether  any  formal 
action  is  now  pending  before  the  commission  with 
respect  to  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal,”  Mr. 
Nigh  wrote.  “If  so,  when  in  your  opinion  will  final 
action  be  reached  in  the  matter?” 

In  reply,  Chairman  Clark  wrote  as  follows : 

“I  regard  it  as  extremely  unfortunate  that  there 
should  have  been  so  much  agitation  in  regard  to  early 
reductions  in  rates  on  coal,  or  other  commodities, 
and  in  some  instances  on  freight  traffic  generally.  I 
think  that  the  result  of  those  rumors,  which  in  the 
mqin  have  had  no  real  foundation,  has  been  to  stag¬ 
nate  industry  and  commerce. 

“There  is  not  to  my  knowledge  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  commission  any  formal  proceeding  in  which 
general  reductions  of  coal  rates  under  Section  1  of 
the  act  are  sought.  There  is  now  pending  before  us  a 
formal  complaint  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  which  alleges  undue  prejudice  against  Ohio 
points  and  undue  preference  of  mines  in  the  inner 
and  outer  crescent  districts. 

“A  similar  complaint  of  the  Michigan  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  which  brings  in  issue  the  rates 
from  mines  in  Ohio  and  the  crescent  groups  to  des¬ 
tinations  in  Michigan  is  also  pending.  There  is  also 
now  before  the  commission  for  consideration  a  peti¬ 
tion  filed  in  behalf  of  the  carriers  operating  in  Ohio, 
seeking  an  investigation  under  Section  13  of  the  act 
by  reason  of  an  alleged  preferential  adjustment  in 
favor  of  interstate  coal  traffic. 

“The  Michigan  case  has  been  recently  heard,  but 
complaint  in  the  Southern  Ohio  case  was  not  filed' 
until  April  13th  last  and  hearing  has  not  yet  been  had. 
The  cases  are  brought  primarily  under  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  act.  Other  minor  complaints  of  an  individual 
character  are  pending.  All  are  being  handled  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  under  the  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  of  imperative  duties.  However,  I  could  not 
undertake  to  forecast  any  probable  date  of  decision, 
or  to  say  what  the  probable  effect  of  our  decision 
might  be.” 


Meehan  Heads  Operators’  Association. 

Altoona,  June  16. — The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  here 
on  June  10th  and  elected  the  following  members  of 
the  executive  board :  T.  H.  Watkins,  R.  'H.  Sommer- 
ville,  Woodland  Derringer,  F.  B.  Kerr,  W.  R.  Craig, 
H.  J.  Meehan,  T.  S.  Sommerville,  M.  J.  Bracken, 
Richard  Peale,  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  Charles  A. 
Owen,  T.  Larry  Eyre,  A.  R.  Hamilton,  James  B. 
Neale,  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  I.  A.  Boucher,  George 
H.  Francis,  J.  William  Wetter,  W.  S.  Blaisdell,  J. 
H.  Allport  and  Thomas  V.  Gould. 

The  board  later  organized  by  electing  these  officers : 
President,  H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Johnstown;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  H.  Webb  Shillingford,  of  Clearfield;  general 
secretary,  Charles  O’Neill,  Altoona;  statistician,  W. 
A.  Jones,  Altoona. 

James  H.  Allport,  the  retiring  president,  is  in  the 
West  and  Mr.  Meehan  presided.  T.  H.  Watkins, 
chairman  of  the  executive  board,  presented  a  verbal 
report  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  the 
officers,  particularly  referring  to  the  efforts  that  had 
been  put  forth  against  the  Calder  bill.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Frelinghuysen  control  bill  would, 
likely  be  passed  in  some  form.  The  association  went 
on  record  as  favoring  the  passage  of  the  other  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  New  Jersey  Senator 
relative  to  seasonal  rates,  and  the  Suterland  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  railroad  act  relative  to  assigned  cars. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Watkins  and 
Secretary  O’Neill  for  their  efforts  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  at  Washington  on  the  Calder  bill. 
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George  E.  Owen  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation, 
was  married  on  June  9  to  Miss  Frances  Lott  of  this 
city. 

The  office  of  the  Armstrong  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  moved  from  29  Broadway  to  90  West 
street. 

The  Junior  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  moved  from  350 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  to  25  Beaver  street,  this 
borough. 

Charles  Brown  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of 
Dickerman  &  Englis,  42  Broadway,  and  is  covering 
Hudson  River  territory. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  in  session  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  last  Saturday. 

John  Markle,  who  had  his  office  in  43rd  street  for 
a  year,  has  returned  to  his  previous  location  at  No.  2 
Rector  street  and  is  now  located  in  room  1312. 

Col.  Robert  Olyphant,  who  has  long  been  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  at  the  Liberty  Pole  celebration  in  City 
Hall  Park  this  week.  It  is  now  some  years  since 
the  Colonel  retired  from  the  coal  trade  but  he  is  still 
decidedly  active  in  other  directions. 

Two  or  three  folks  noticed  articles  relative  to  re¬ 
ception  of  visitors  which  we  printed  in  last  issue 
from  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  One 
man  suggested  that  we  ought  to  send  a  marked  copy 
to  a  transportation  man  familiarly  known  as  “Jimmie,” 
whose  office  staff  seems  to  need  some  instruction 
along  this  line. 

The  37th  street  office  of  Sinram  Brothers  was  the 
scene  of  a  bold  daylight  robbery  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  when  four  men  entered  and  took  about  $1,400 
in  cash  from  the  safe.  Several  employes  were  in  at 
the  time,  but  found  themselves  looking  into  the  muz¬ 
zles  of  guns  before  they  could  offer  any  resistance. 
No  arrests  have  been  made  so  far. 

Fred  R.  Rohl,  of  32  Broadway,  is  president  of  the 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  of  Cuba,  which  was  recently 
.organized  by  himself  and  associates  to  handle  the 
Cuban  end  of  their  business.  A  wharf,  equipped  with 
modem  coal-handling  machinery,  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  Havana  harbor  for  discharging  cargoes 
for  local  use  or  trans-shipment  by  rail  to  interior 
points. 

Arnold  Scott  has  been  appointed  South  American 
representative  of  the  Warren  Export  Coal  Co.,  Inc., 
and  has  established  his  headquarters  at  Escerito  614, 
Sarmiento  643,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Mr.  Scott, 
who  was  formerly  the  representative  of  the  Gano- 
Moore  Co.,  has  been  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
in  the  interest  of  his  new  principals,  sailing  from 
Europe  early  in  May  and  recently  arriving  at  his  new 
post  of  duty. 

The  employees  of  the  14th  Street  yard  of  the  Stokes 
Coal  Co.  played  a  game  of  baseball  with  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  company’s  main  office,  17  East  42nd 
street  on  the '  grounds  of  the  Rocky  Road  Athletic 
Club,  Bayside,  L.  L,  last  Saturday.  The  14th  Street 
team  won  by  a  score  of  16  to  9,  the  work  of  their 
pitcher,  William  Kiefer,  being  one  of  the  features  of 
the  game.  In  the  ninth  inning,  with  two  men  on 
bases,  he  struck  out  the  next  three  batters.  N.  L. 
Stokes,  president  of  the  company,  officiated  as 
umpire. 


EXPORT  SALES  AGENT  WANTED 

COAL  MINING  COMPANY,  having  large 
tonnage  of  highest  grades  of  Pocahontas, 
New  River  and  Gas  coals,  requires  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  high  class  man  of  selling  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability — one  having  had  experience 
in  the  exportation  of  coal  particularly  to 
South  American  countries  preferred.  A  real 
opportunity  is  open  for  a  man  who  has  the 
ability  “TO  DELIVER  THE  GOODS.” 
Communications  will  be  treated  in  strictest 
confidence.  Address  J.  E.  in  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


R.  A.  C.  Magruder. 

R.  A  C.  Magruder  has  been  elected  Commissioner 
of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  effective  June 
15th,  in  place  of  J.  W.  Howe,  who  recently  resigned 
after  four  years  of  service  with  the  present  exchange 
and  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  Magruder  joined  the  staff  of  the  previous 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  in  Washington  while  it 
was  being  organized  in  1917,  and  has  for  the  past 
year  been  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  present  ex¬ 
change.  He  was  connected  with  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  in  various  capacities  for  21  years,  and  during 
the  four  years  of  his  service  with  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchanges  has  become  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  shippers  and  consignees  of  tidewater  bituminous 
coal. 


The  Shallmar  Classification. 

As  has  so  frequently  happened  on  prior  occasions, 
another  unique  advertising  idea  is  introduced  by  W. 
A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  who  utilize  a  large  space  in  this 
issue  to  illustrate  in  graphic  form  the  Shallmar  Coal 
Classification,  used  only  by  that  firm  under  copy¬ 
right  restrictions. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Low  Volatile,  Medium 
Low  Volatile,  Medium  High  Volatile,  High  Volatile 
Steam,  Illuminating  Gas,  By-Product  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Coal,”  a  most  interesting  number  of  sub¬ 
divisions  are  introduced,  with  others  covering  Con- 
nellsville  coking  coal,  also. 

As  is  further  stated,  this  method  of  classification 
with  as  many  sub-divisions,  enables  consumers  to 
select  the  coals  best  adapted  to  their  particular  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  approved  method  of  sampling  described  in  the 
anouncement  will  also  be  found  interesting  to  many 
of  our  readers. 


It  will  not  be  noticed  that  our  front  page  this  week 
carries  an  attractive  announcement  on  behalf  of  the 
Buck  Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  W.  J.  Fallon 
of  this  city  is  president  and  in  which  C.  T.  Denly 
of  Cleveland  is  largely  interested.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Mr.  Denly,  who  recently  opened  eastern  offices 
in  connection  with  this  'enterprise,  lately  moved  from 
Wall  street  to  larger  space  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Building,  Broadway  and  42nd  street,  while  retaining 
his  former  office  in  Cleveland  for  the  handling  of 
western  business. 


Harry  B.  Clark,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Monday,  visiting  trade  friends. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

M.  G.  Siener,  vice-president  and  sales  agent  in 
Buffalo  of  the  D.  O.  McIntyre  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  at  the  home  office  for  a  short  time. 

The  Lake  City  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland,  which  has 
been  operating  in  this  territory  for  a  considerable 
time,  is  opening  an  office  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

Sales  Agent  J.  S.  Hamilton,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  gone  to  Milwaukee  to  visit  his 
son  David  Hamilton,  and  incidentally  take  a  look 
at  the  bard  coal  trade. 

President  L.  P.  Zimmerman,  of  the  Maxim  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  took  a  trip  to  Ridgway  last  week,  partly 
to  form  coal  connections  and  partly  to  test  his  new 
automobile  on  the  Pennsylvania  hills. 

T.  J.  McNamara,  an  old  Buffalo  coal  man,  but 
for  some  time  in  business  in  Cleveland,  was  in  the 
city  this  week  as  the  agent  in  Toronto  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  John  H. 
Jones  organizations. 

The  coke  ovens  of  the  Donner-Union  Co.  on 
Buffalo  River  in  the  city  are  running  only  one  of 
the  three  batteries  of  ovens,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  demand  is  so  poor  that  the  last  one  may  also 
be  closed  if  business  does  not  improve. 

The  bituminous  interests  were  called  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Monday  to  join  in  a  protest  against 
the  Frelinghuysen  bill.  One  facetious  member  of 
the  local  trade  says  the  way  to  kill  it  would  be  to 
agree  to  it.  The  public  would  at  once  be  sure  there 
was  something  wicked  about  it. 

Members  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  were  in  Toronto 
this  week  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  auxil¬ 
iary  organization,  the  Penn-Canadian  Fuel  Co.  C. 
W.  Moss  was  re-elected  president ;  C.  L.  Couch,  vice- 
president  ;  F.  H.  Hoag,  secretary ;  W.  D.  Smith, 
treasurer,  and  L.  W.  McClennan,  manager. 


Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  written  a  letter  to 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  protesting  against  the  reported 
intention  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  to  report  the  coal  regulation  bill  without  hold¬ 
ing  further  hearings.  The  association,  he  said,  op¬ 
posed  the  bill  on  many  grounds,  among  them  that  of 
opposition  to  any  expansion  of  Federal  control  over 
private  industries.  This,  he  asserted,  is  contrary  to 
the  administration’s  announced  policy  of  “less  govern¬ 
ment  in  business.” 


The  Frelinghuysen  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  Monday  by  Representative 
Linthicum  of  Maryland. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WANTED 

Experienced  Bituminous  salesman  for  Con¬ 
necticut  territory.  Address  letter  outlining 
experience,  mentioning  previous  connec¬ 
tions  and  salary  expected.  Will  consider 
salesman  now  residing  in  Connecticut.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Box  11,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

^WANTED 

By  experienced  coal  salesman,  connection 
with  a  good  producing  company,  to  sell 
their  coal  in  Montreal  market  on  commis¬ 
sion.  Anthracite,  bituminous,  gas.  Address 
“Box  107,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — 1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  ton  patent 
trucks  in  good  condition.  Ross  Brown,  220 
East  138th  Street. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operation*  bought  or 
•old  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Red  Ash-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

Our  Coal— “MORE  THAN  SATISFIES” 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

520  G  wynne  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 


SITNEK  FUEL  COM  F*  A  N  Y 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
Fayette  T&T  Building 

UNIONTOWN,  P  A  . _ 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 
Pennsylvania  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 

Munsey  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


REPRESENTING 
Thomas  J.  Lee 
Smooth  Hill  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Chester 
Whitten 
Smooth  Hill 

Shipments  Via  New  York 
Central  R.R.  and  Connections 


WILLIAM  D.  LEEDS 

29  Broadway,  New  York 
STEAM  COAL  SMITHING 


REPRESENTING 
Langdon  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Glendale 

Cambria 

Chevington 

Shipments  Via  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  and  Connections 


ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 


MINERS  and 
SHIPPERS 


Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  “ SEMI ‘’SMOKE  LESS " 


T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

It  is  reported  that  the  Macfarlane  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  secured  a  contract  for 
75,000  tons  of  fuel  coal  from  the  P.  &  R.  Railway. 

Secretary  of  War  Weeks  has  recommended  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  through 
which  considerable  tonnage  of  coal  is  shipped  every 
year.  The  owners  of  the  canal  have  agreed  to  accept 
$11,500,000  for  their  property.  This  is  about  $5,000,- 
000  less  than  the  price  allowed  by  a  jury  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  at  Boston  in  condemnation  proceedings  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Government  several  years  ago. 

Fred.  Davey,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  recording  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  writes  us  that  he  has  retired  from  the  coal 
business.  His  business,  as  well  as  the  Sheppard  and 
Van  Buren  yards,  were  taken  over  by  Carl  Isbergh, 
the  son-in-law  of  C.  Van  Buren,  who  has  consol¬ 
idated  the  business  of  the  three  establishments  and 
will  conduct  same  in  the  future. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  election  of  P.  F.  Herrly  as  treasurer 
and  general  manager  in  Minneapolis.  F.  C.  De  Groff, 
formerly  manager  retail  department,  has  become 
manager  of  sales.  The  company  has  disposed  of  its 
dock  in  Superior  and  has  secured  a  new  dock  in 
Duluth  from  which  its  trade  will  be  served  here¬ 
after.  A.  B.  Francis  has  become  manager  of  the 
retail  department. 

Production  of  bee-hive  coke  continued  to  decline 
during  the  week  ending  June  4th,  when  the  industry 
approached  a  state  of  almost  complete  paralysis.  The 
total  output  for  that  week  in  the  entire  United  States 
was  only  about  62,000  tons,  according  to  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  of  which  35,000  tons  was  produced  in 
the  Connellsville  region.  Production  for  the  country 
at  large  since  the  first  of  the  year  now  stands  at 
3,191,000  tons,  or  only  about  one-third  that  of  1920 
to  the  same  date. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  has  affirmed  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Crawford  County  Court  sentencing 
Alexander  Howat  to  one  year  in  jail  for  contempt. 
The  state  law  creating  the  Industrial  Relations  Court, 
whose  authority  Howat  defied,  was  held  to  be  valid 
on  each  of  the  eight  issues  raised.  Howat  is  the  dis¬ 
trict  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the 
state  of  Kansas,  and  his  conviction  was  the  result  of 
his  activities  in  connection  with  a  strike  several 
months  ago. 

The  name  Mason  &  Dixon  Line  which  was  so 
much  in  the  public  mind  when  slavery  was  the  pre¬ 
dominating  feature  of  discussion,  becomes  somewhat 
of  a  reality  to  the  traveler  of  today  going  to  and 
from  Washington  by  Pennsylvania  trains,  for  a  few 
miles  north  of  Elkton,  Md.,  a  sign  approximately 
at  right  angles  to  the  railroad  track  bears  the  legend, 
“Mason  &  Dixon  Line.”  In  this  place  the  boundary 
surveyed  more  than  200  years  ago  by  two  English 
Quaker  surveyors  indicated  the  limits  of  William 
Penn’s  Province  and  the  neighboring  , colony  of 
Maryland ;  continued  to  the  west  for  about  300  miles 
and  later  by  a  coincidence  indicated  the  boundary 
between  free  and  slave  territory. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  have  from  time  to 
time  referred  to  the  insurance  business  in  a 
rather  critical  way  when  pointing  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  coal  dealers’  mutual  insurance 
enterprise.  Certainly  the  developments  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Untermyer  give  point  to  some 
thoughts  held  by  folks  not  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  stock  companies  engaged  in  this 
particular  line.  Mr.  Untermyer  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  having  given  definite  form  to 
certain  rather  general  ideas  in  this  connection, 
as  well  as  for  his  activities  in  connection  with  the 
exposure  of  factors  hampering  building  activity 
in  New  York. 

Attorneys  representing  certain  creditors  of  the 
Coalmont  Moshannon  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  gave 
formal  notice  on  the  14th  of  their  intention  to  apply 
for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  that  city  on  Friday,  June  17. 

Kirkpatrick  &  Shinkle,  coal  dealers  at  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  have  dissolved  partnership  and  the  business 
will  be  continued  by  Arthur  Shinkle. 
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TAKING  NEEDLESS  RISKS 


Often  Done  in  Coal  Trade  by  People  Who 
Should  Know  Better. 

To  the  Editor : 

Please  permit  the  question :  Why  will  people  who 
certainly  ought  to  know  better  keep  on  giving  busi¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  continued  existence,  to  the  crook 
and  the  incompetent  in  business?  Is  the  good  business 
man  himself  to  blame  for  this  ?  It  is  said  that  we  as 
a  race  are  all  natural  gamblers — or,  to  put  it  easier, 
speculators — in  trade  as  well  as  a  matter  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  are  willing  at  any  time  to  take  a 
chance  of  getting  a  better  deal  out  of  a  fellow  we 
don’t  know,  who  offers  something  under  the  market 
or  promises  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price  for 
a  thing. 

There  came  to  an  eastern  coal  center  the  other  day 
a  man  who  had  shipped  some  cars  of  coal  there  to  a 
concern  that  is  now  out  of  business,  and  whose 
assets  were  never  worth  mentioning.  He  was  looking 
for  these  cars,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  find  them  or 
anything  that  is  an  equivalent  to  them.  He  took  a 
chance  with  a  stranger  and  that  is  the  way  he  seems 
to  be  coming  out. 

At  the  same  time,  this  man  had  acquaintances  in 
the  trade  here  who  knew  that  it  was  risky  to  trust  the 
concern  in  question,  and  who  would  have  told  him  so 
if  he  had  asked  them.  Even  then  he  would  have 
called  such  a  report  trade  jealousy  or  something  of 
the  sort,  perhaps.  It  is  this  disposition  to  be  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  wrong  man  that  makes  possible  the 
operations  of  so  many  people  who  have  a  way  of 
not  paying  for  their  coal. 

Take  the  case  in  a  general  way.  Somewhere  in  the 
coal  fields  there  is  a  small  operator  who  has  surplus 
coal.  He  knows  who  will  sell  it  for  him  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  and  give  him  the  proceeds,  but  instead  he 
ships  to  someone  he  does  not  know,  just  because  of 
a  promise  to  do  something  better.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  also  applies  to  the  consumer. 

There  are  plenty  of  jobbers  in  the  coal  trade,  as  in 
any  other  trade,  who  will  deal  squarely  and  whose 
advice  to  buy  is  not  a  mere  bid  for  business,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  both  buyers 
and  sellers  to  find  these  men  out  and  depend  on  them 
to  do  the  square  thing  by  them.  The  shyster  and  the 
ill-posted  jobber  would  in  this  way  be  weeded  out 
and  the  business  itself  would  show  a  clean  record. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  doubtful  methods  to 
keep  the  irregular  party  down  either.  The  other  day 
a  jobber  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  felt  obliged  to 
follow  the  doubtful  lead  of  a  competitor  in  order  to 
deal  with  him.  Why  not  let  him  alone?  J.  W. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y„  June  15,  1921. 


The  Course  of  Tonnage. 

The  statistics  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  the 
same  general  trend  of  production  since  the  opening 
of  the  1921  spring  season  as  is  characteristic  of  all 
four  of  the  preceding  years. 

But  as  is  well  known  production  is  below  recent 
years  and  in  fact  the  average  daily  output  for  the 
month  of  May  was  the  lightest  of  any  May  since  1915. 
The  year  1921  is  about  63  million  tons  below  the 
war  years,  1917  and  1918,  and  47  million  tons  _be- 
low  1920.  It  is  even  11  million  tons  below  1919 
the  year  when  demand  was  low  and  •the  carry-over 
from  the  preceding  season  the  greatest  on  record. 

The  coal  fields  of  the  interior  now  show  the  most 
pronounced  dullness,  the  lake  and  export  business, 
having,  as  heretofore  noted,  helped  the  Appalachian 
districts.  The  survey  report  shows  further  that 
while  retailers’  stocks  of  soft  coal  were  larger  April 
1st  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  they  were  below  a 
number  of  other  selected  dates  and  may  therefore 
be  termed  average  supplies. 


A  Calculation  in  Acreage. 

“Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

Our  friend  Joggins  says  that  if  all  the  folks  who 
are  running  around  with  their  tail  between  their  legs 
get  an  equal  proportion,  the  Celestial  acreage  will 
have  to  be  divided  into  small  plots. 


June  18,  1921 


Ohio  Notes. 

S.  C.  Grant  deals  in  feed,  builders’  supplies  and  coal 
at  Circleville,  Ohio. 

The  Potter  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.  at  Worthington 
have  a  large  coal  business. 

N.  T.  Weldon,  at  Circleville,  handles  Hocking, 
Thacker,  Virginia  white  ash  lump,  Kentucky  and  Po¬ 
cahontas  and  Pocahontas  egg. 

C.  Hurley  Martin,  handles  coal  at  South  High 
street  and  H.  V.  tracks,  Columbus,  and  reports  good 
increase  in  business,  last  week. 

Thomas  Rader  &  Sons,  corner  Pickaway  &  Corrvin 
streets,  Circleville,  handles  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
steam  and  Pocahontas  coal,  also  poultry,  eggs  and 
produce,  located  here  past  two  years.  Service  and 
quality  is  their  motto. 

G.  C.  Silcott  Coal  Co.,  803  Brunson  Building,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Worthington  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  are  "build¬ 
ing  a  new  coal  trestle  with  six  piers.  They  expect 
to  handle  large  tonnage,  within  a  radius  of  five  miles. 
A  supply  building  22  x  80  will  be  constructed.  The 
company  is  under  the  management  of  P.  C.  Beau  and 
Gordon  C.  Silcott. 

Flowers  are  planted  round  the  handsome  stucco 
coal  office  of  the  R.  P.  Enderlin  Coal  Co.,  at  Circle¬ 
ville.  They  started  in  business  February  1st.  Their 
office  and  yard  shows  that  they  are  forging  ahead. 
Bins  are  100x66  with  trestle  over  the  center  coal 
dumps  on  cement  floor  having  roof  and  capacity 
of  12  to  15  cars.  A  new  loader  has  been  installed, 
loading  two  tons  in  ten  minutes.  A  watering  trough 
has  been  provided  for  the  farmers’  teams.  A  storage 
building,  40  x  40,  has  been  erected  to  store  cement, 
lime  and  plaster.  This  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
yards  in  Ohio. 


Introspective. 

Some  writers  studiously  adhere  to  the  path  of 
truthfulness;  others  assume  that  truthfulness  is  the 
last  element  required.  The  result  can  be  but  one 
The  average  mind  is  confused  and  clouded.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  are  admitted,  but  the  state 
of  “Society”  is  unattractive.  Large  opportunities  are 
conceded,  but  it  means  a  divorcement  from  civilizing 
influences  to  grasp  them. 

Misinformation  has  created  an  average  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  business  today  quite  as  much  at  variance  with 
the  true  conditions  as  lack  of  information  in  the  past 
has  done.  The  country  has  developed  so  rapidly  and 
transition  from  condition  to  condition  has  so  speedily 
followed  one  another  that  today  a  new  problem  ’  is 
presented. 

Yet  all  seems  to  be  the  part  of  God’s  economy  and 
logic  approves  of  the  developing  of  true  conditions 
from  a  certain  mystery,  which  should  be  dispelled  by 
slow  degrees  of  discovery  and  development  in  the 
working  out  of  the  whole  notion  of  a  destiny  pal-  _ 
pably  intended  for  it. 

The  situation  furnishes  not  only  a  school  for  the 
brawn  and  brain  of  coming  generations,  as  in  the  past, 
but,  equally  as  necessary,  perhaps,  it  supplies  a  re¬ 
serve  of  treasure  which  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  whole' nation  when  most  needed. 

J.  P.  M. 


More  Capital  Needed  Now. 

The  amount  of  capital  required  now  for  carrying 
on  even  a  small  retail  business  affords  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  conditions  of  the  past,  when  not  only  was 
the  cost  of  coal  much  less,  than  it  is  now,  but  the 
terms  of  credit  were  such  that  the  dealer  could  pay 
his  bills  with  his  customers’  money  rather  than  his 
own.  Now  the  terms  of  credit  are  explicit  and  $5,000 
will  pay  for  only  10  cars  of  hard  coal  at  many  places 
not  so  far  from  the  mines. 

At  the  same  time  in  looking  over  the  reference 
books  it  is  found ’that  many  dealers  are  listed  as 
having  less  than  $5,000  capital.  This  includes  credit 
for  their  equipment,  of  course,  and  evidently  the 
number  having  $5,000  of  free  capital  is  not  large. 
This  certainly  has  a  bearing  upon  the  distribution  of 
tonnage  in  advance  of  real  needs.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
the  dealers  of  limited  means  must  proceed  cautiously 
in  the  sending  out  of  coal  in  all  cases  where  credit  is 
not  first  class. 
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POTTS  RUN 

COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

High  Grade  Bituminous  Coal 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


“WINIFREDE  COAL” 


TRADE  MARK 


Domestic  Malleable  Steam 
Gas  -  Producing  By  -  Product 

LAKE  AND  TIDEWATER  DELIVERIES 

Analysis 


Moisture  .  1.66% 

Volatile  Matter .  39.68 

Fixed  Carbon .  55.50 

Ash  .  3.16 


100.00 


Sulphur  .  0.619 

Specific  Gravity .  1,298 

B.  T.  U’s .  14,950 

Cubic  Ft.  Gas  per  ton 

of  2,000  lbs .  12,500 

Fusing  Point  of  Ash.  .  3,070°F 

Evaporative  efficiency 
9/2  lbs.  per  pound 
of  coal. 


“Belmont  Coal” — Gas  and  Splint 
WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

FRANK  B.  STEWART,  President 

Executive  &  Sales  Offices —  Mines  at  Winifrede  and  Crown 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hill,  W.  Va.  (Kanawha  County.) 

Capacity — 500,000  tons  yearly. 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  Trust  Bldg. ,  PHILADE LPHIA,  PA. 


ANTHRACITE: 

COLBERT— RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN,  P.  R.  R. 

MAPLEDALE— INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON— HARD  WHITE  ASH 
CAMBRIDGE— WHITE  ASH 

CRESMONT-FREE  BURNING 


ECONOMY  DOMESTIC 


BITUMINOUS: 
KEATIN  B  VEIN  COAL 
JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA,  BROAD  TOP  SMOKELESS 
SUTHERLAND,  PRESTON  CO,  W.  VA. 
MIDDLE  CREEK,  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 
WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 


Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


THOURON— FREE  BURNING  WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York — Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


COMMERCIAL  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


BUNKERS 


Supplied  at  all  U.  S.  Atlantic  Ports 


Depots  at 

Azores  Islands — Gibraltar 


Export  Cargoes  Supplied 
Standard  Pocahontas  and  New  River  Coals 


11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


London  Agents 

Moxey,  Savon  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Christiania  Agents 
RobL  Nilson  &  Nyquist 
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COAL  AND  POKER 

Points  of  Likeness  Between  Mining  Game 
and  the  Popular  Indoor  Pastime. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  IS. — “Mining  coal  is  a 
good  deal  like  playing  poker,”  says  A.  H.  Land, 
treasurer  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association. 

“You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  fellows  who  win 
but  little  or  nothing  of  the  fellows  who  lose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  losers  in  coal  business  are  quite 
as  numerous  as  the  losers  in  poker. 

“When  a  man  opens  a  pot  in  draw  poker  he  does 
so  with  a  vision  of  his  cards  and  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  strength  of  his  hand  but  when  he  opens 
a  coal  mine  he  takes  a  bigger  hazard  and  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  will  develop.  The  poker  player  draws 
and  lays  down  his  hand  if  he  fails  to  help  but  there 
is  no  way  of  easy  escape  for  the  mine  operator  when 
once  he  is  in  the  game.  Once  in  a  while  a  fellow 
stays  on  a  four-flush  in  poker  and  fills  and  once  in 
a  while  a  coal  operator  has  the  same  streak  of  luck. 

“The  three  aces  that  one  should  hold  in  the  game 
of  coal  mining  are : 

“1.  Adequate  transportation. 

“2.  Coal  in  sufficient  quantity  and  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  profitable  mining. 

“3.  A  market.” 

Operators  Praying  for  the  Third  Ace. 

“I  know  lots  of  coal  operators  in  the  Kanawha 
and  Guyan  fields  who  are  sitting  tight  at  this  minute 
with  two  aces,  praying  for  a  third,  which  is  the 
market.  Three  aces  is  a  good  hand  in  coaldom  just 
as  it  is  in  poker.  There  was  a  run  of  luck  last  year 
where  a  lot  of  coal  men  held  four  aces. 

“Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  trying  to  change  the 
established  rules  of  the  coal  man’s  game,  but  I  think 
his  plan  will  kill  it.  The  old,  established  rules  have 
proven  satisfactory  and  I  doubt  whether  the  innova¬ 
tions  suggested  would  be  an  improvement. 

“The  coal  game  is  like  the  great  American  game 
in  the  respect  that  all  men  who  play  it  are  not  honest. 
Greed  is  emphasized  in  the  makeup  of  many  of  them. 
There  are  players  who  slip  in  a  cold  deck  when  they 
get  a  chance,  players  who  are  capable  of  stacking 
the  cards  when  they  get  a  chance,  players  who  em¬ 
ploy  sleight  of  hand,  and  even  some  who  hold  face 
cards  up  their  sleeves,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
players  in  coaldom  are  on  the  level,  just  as  they  are 
around  the  poker  table.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

Bituminous  coal  continues  to  move  up  the  Great 
Lakes  on  a  heavy  scale,  shipments  from  Lake  Erie 
ports  for  the  season  to  June  5th  and  for  several  pre¬ 
ceding  years  being  shown  below,  together  with  weekly 
shipments  for  several  weeks  past : 


Season  to  June  5 —  Cargo  coal 

1919  .  5,836,356 

1920  .  1,853,393 

1921  .  5,654,068 

Week  ended — 

May  22,  1921 .  918,394 

May  29,  1921 .  1,145,765 

Tune  5,  1921 .  984,716 


A  Cold  Eye  Turned  on  Coal  Men. 

Unfortunately,  the  outstanding  note  of  the  recent 
conference  of  various  coal  men  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  at  Washington  was  the  lack  of  confidence  indi¬ 
cated  by  certain  Senators  and  at  least  one  Secretary. 
The  coal  men  were  profuse  in  their  offers  of  volun¬ 
tary  information,  but  these  offers,  made  in  all  good 
faith  by  responsible  representatives  of  the  industry, 
seemed  to  cut  little  ice,  as  the  saying  is. 

It  certainly  is  lamentable  that  the  coal  trade  is  so 
often  on  the  defensive,  and  the  organizations  of  the 
industry  should  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  trade 
position  so  that  it  would  not  appear  in  such  a  light 
on  occasions  of  such  character.  Other  industries, 
we  feel  sure,  do  not  appear  in  Washington  on  such 
a  basis.  Why  should  the  coal  trade? 


PHILADELPHIA  FIELD  DAY 

Coal  Club  Outing  Draws  Large  Attendance 
and  Affords  Good  Sport. 

On  Wednesday  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Club  held  its 
annual  Field  Day  and,  as  usual,  achieved  a  great 
success.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  livest  organization 
of  its  character  in  the  trade.  Others  excel  in  con¬ 
vention  formalities  and  others  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  the  formulation  of  useful  data  for  their  mem¬ 
bers  but  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Club,  with  its  largely 
attended  annual  dinners  in  the  winter  and  its  annual 
Field  Days  in  the  summer,  is  unquestionably  in  the 
lead  as  regards  entertainments  for  its  members. 

The  scene  of  this  summer’s  gathering  was  a  way- 
side  inn  located  in  Montgomery  County,  something 
like  18  miles  out  from  Philadelphia  and  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Ambler.  It  is  known  as  the  Three 
Tuns  Inn,  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  old-fashioned 
bam  and  old-fashioned  wagon-shed,  but  with  modern 
improvements  in  the  interior.  It  dates  from  1740, 
according  to  local  tradition,  and  at  one  time  there 
was  a  cross-roads  settlement  in  the  neighborhood 
known  as  Three  Tuns,  a  representation  of  three  large 
barrels  on  the  sign  board  giving  evidence  of  the 
significant  of  the  name. 

Situated  at  a  high  elevation,  the  grounds  of  the 
Inn  proved  to  be  an  ideal  gathering  place  and  some¬ 
thing  more  than  250  members  and  guests  motored 
out  from  Philadelphia  to  participate.  The  array  of 
automobiles  caused  more  than  a  few  to  comment 
upon  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  trade.  The  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  afternoon  was  a  baseball  game  between 
teams  representing  wholesale  and  the  retail  interests. 
This  was  arranged  with  a  little  more  attention  to 
details  than  is  sometimes  the  case  with  such  affairs 
and  while  owing  to  lack  of  practice,  there  were  some 
grotesque  plays,  there  was  also  some  clever  work 
that  elicited  much  applause.  After  much  substituting 
of  members  on  one  team  or  another,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  wholesalers  had  won  by  a  score  of 
21  to  8. 

The  dinner  was  served  promptly  and  proved  to  be 
a  bountiful  repast  embracing  crabs,  chickens  and 
waffles,  beside  the  minor  features  before  and  after 
those  courses.  There  were  no  formalities  in  the  way 
of  addresses  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  enter¬ 
tainment  by  professional  talent,  just  enough  to  keep 
things  going,  so  to  speak,  and  encourage  vocal  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  members  present.  In  general,  the 
verdict  was  most  favorable  on  the  success  of  the 
affair. 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  is  the  president  of  the  club; 
Pratt  Thompson,  vice-president ;  Charles  K.  Scull  is 
secretary.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  outing 
was  as  follows :  Walter  C.  Hancock,  Frank  F. 
Mathers  and  W.  J.  Steen. 


NORFOLK  NOTES 

The  Collieries  &  Commerce  Corporation,  located 
in  the  Flatiron  Building,  wil  close  its  tidewater  office 
as  of  June  30th. 

C.  J.  Affleck,  president  of  Affleck  &  Co.,  steamship 
agents  and  bunker  supplies,  will  leave  shortly  on  an 
extended  trip  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

W.  A.  Graham,  of  the  Pan-Handle  Coal  Co.,  will 
leave  shortly  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land — Scotland — 
on  a  visit  to  his  parents  who  are  still  living  in  the 
“Old  Country.” 

R.  C.  Snipes,  president  of  the  Elkhorn  City  Fuel 
Co.,  Elkhorn  City,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  in  the  city 
during  the  past  week,  calling  on  old  acquaintances  in 
the  coal  trade  at  the  port. 

C.  J.  Affleck,  president  of  Affleck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  steam¬ 
ship  agents  and  bunker  suppliers,  Hampton  Roads, 
will  leave  very  shortly  on  an  extended  trip  to  Europe 
in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

The  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  will  close  their  Norfolk 
offices  as  of  June  30th.  R.  M.  Foster,  tidewater 
manager,  will  represent  Percy  Heilner  &  Son  at 
the  port,  effective  July  1st. 


OPERATORS  STATE  POSITION 

Are  as  Strongly  Opposed  as  Ever  to  Freling- 
liuysen  Bill,  Says  President  Bradley. 

The  following  statement  was  given  to  us  for  pub¬ 
lication  yesterday  by  J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association: 

“Various  reports  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  officials  of  the  National  Coal  Association  had 
prepared  the  Frelinghuysen  coal  stabilization  bill  and 
approved  it,  and  that  therefore  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  was  not  free  to  oppose  the  measure.  As 
soon  as  these  reports  reached  me  I  instituted  a  rigor¬ 
ous  investigation  to  ascertain  if  they  were  true. 

“I  find  that  the  Frelinghusen  bill  was  written  by 
Eugene  McAuliffe. 

“In  some  conversations  with  Senator  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen,  officials  and  representatives  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  mentioned  one  or  two  outstanding  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  bill,  of  long  standing  to  the  coal  interests. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  subsequently  revised  his  bill, 
eliminated  one  or  two  objectionable  features  that  had 
been  referred  to  in  that  manner,  but  retained  many 
other  highly  objectionable  features  of  the  bill. 

“At  no  time  was  any  approval  expressed  of  the 
bill,  nor  any  commitment  made  which  could  bind  the 
National  Coal  Association. 

“The  position  of  the  Association  was  submitted  to 
the  board  of  directors  at  a  meeting  on  June  15th. 

“The  position  of  the  Association  today  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  is  precisely  what  I  ex¬ 
pressed  in  my  public  statement  following  the  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Secretaries  on  June  7th.” 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

___  John  A.  Emslie,  vice-president  of  the  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  in  New  York  city  on  a  business  trip 
for  a  week  past. 

Paul  L.  James,  of  the  Pan  Handle  Coal  Co.,  New 
York,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Thursday.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Chicago. 

George  E.  Merriman,  district  manager  of  the  Bob- 
Lo  Coal  Sales  Corporation  at  Charleston,  West  Va., 
was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

Quin  Morton,  of  the  Wood-Morton  Fuel  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  been  in  the  city  for  a  week 
past  for  treatment  at  a  hospital. 

T.  B.  Bryan,  of  the  Elkhorn  Seam  Collieries  Co., 
Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  stopped  off  in  Cincinnati  Mon-  - 
day  on  his  way  through  to  Chicago. 

J.  B.  Ratterman,  general  manager  of  the  Blue 
Ash  Coal  Co.,  went  to  Bluefield,  West  Va.,  on  Tuesday 
and  will  spend  the  balance  of  the  week  visiting  the 
West  Virginia  coal  districts. 

Wm.  Heintzman,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.,  went  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  last 
Wednesday  to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  daughter  of 
E.  K.  Shira,  a  well-known  coal  operator. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  elected  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  in  place  of  Thomas  J.  Burke,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  because  of  his  retirement  from  the 
coal  business. 

Wm.  Heintzman,  of  the  Crystal  Block  Coal  Co., 
George  W.  Hilland,  Wm.  Ruby,  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  R.  R.  Routt,  of  the  Border¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  J.  B.  Glaser,  of  the  Tribbey  Coal  Co., 

R.  H.  McCormack,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  L.  H. 
Bobbitt  and  E.  A.  Spreen,  of  the  Wood-Morton  Fuel 
Co.,  R.  W.  Gruesser,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  T.  J. 
Mulvihill,  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  Guy  D.  French, 
of  the  Producers’  Coal  Co.,  D.  H.  Pritchard,  of  the 
Virginia  Fuel  Co.  and  Victor  White,  of  the  Flat- 
Top  Fuel  Co.,  went  to  Cedar  Point  Tuesday'  even¬ 
ing  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Indiana  Coal  Association. 
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O  A 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 


Wholesale  Department 


11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


2?  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 
Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pockets  1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stags 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  •  163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bey 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

_  ,  ,  _  Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ava 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PHiladelpHia 

Established  1868 

Anthracite 

Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


F  airmont 


Blxief  ield 


Johnstown 

HALL  BROS.  ®  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  ©  A.  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahoning 
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Fairmont  Connellirille 
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Coal  Production  of  Various  Districts  by  Companies. 


Output  of  the  various  coal  mining  companies  operating  in  the  Panhandle  dis¬ 
trict  was  as  follows  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1919  and  1920,  according  to 
figures  recently  issued  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines : 

PANHANDLE  DISTRICT 

(Counties  of  Brooke,  Marshall  and  Ohio.) 

Brooke  County. 


Consumers  Fuel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Ferguson  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joarnold  Coal  Company,  Follsbee . 

Richland  Block  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. . . 

Richland  Mining  Company,  Wheeling . 

Salkeld  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa . 

Tarr  Coal  Company,  Wellsburg . 

Washington  Pike  Coal  Company,  W  ellsburg . 


Marshall  County. 

Ben  Franklin  Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia,  Moundsville 

R.  J.  Cotts,  Benwood . 

Glendale  Coal  Company,  Glendale . 

’Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Wheeling . 

Mason  Coal  Works,  Wheeling . 

Mineral  State  Coal  Company,  Moundsville . 

Richland  Coal  Company,  'Wheeling . 

Riverview  Coal  Co . 

Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Benwood . 

Ohio  County. 

Frank  Costanzo,  Wheeling . 

Echo  Coal  Company,  Martin’s  Ferry,  O . 

Edginton  Coal  Company,  Elm  Grove . 

Elm  Grove  Mining  Company,  Elm  Grove . 

LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  O . . 

Pittsburg- Wheeling  Coal  Company,  Wheeling . 

Richland  Coal  Company,  Wheeling . 

Whitaker-Glessner  Company,  Wheeling . 

Total  . 


1919 

1920 

97,986 

75,101 

99,547 

73,965 

82,293 

264,610 

208,220 

279,153 

105,232 

15,354 

8,200 

13,200 

558,547 

504,877 

264,610 

301,796 

172,884 

142,255 

19,380 

34,771 

43,686 

70,449 

287,313 

339,312 

2,351 

2,382 

130,246 

136,838 

54,830 

55,734 

613 

228,591 

165,248 

29,968 

26,443 

2,500 

16,890 

7,751 

67,450 

209,671 

501,555 

43,660 

22,845 

37,591 

31,000 

229,928 

288,928 

76,240 

86,342 

2,903,019 

3,367,144 

LOGAN  DISTRICT 

(Counties  of  Southern  Boone,  Eastern  Lincoln  and  Logan.) 


Boone  County. 

Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  Charples . 

Brush  Creek  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Buffalo-Thacher  Coal  Company,  Huntington.... 

Monte  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Mordue  Collieries  Company,  Chicago . 


201.644 

33,909 


27,938 

33,550 

188,410 


Lincoln  County. 

Guyan  River  Coal  Company,  Branchland . 

Ivy  Branch  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Ivy  White  Ash  Coal  Company,  Ivaton . 

Right  Fork  Coal  Company,  Ivaton . 


Logan  County. 

A.  D.  Cronin  Coal  Company . 

Aldredge  Coal  Company,  Stallings . 

Amherst  Coal  Company,  Amherstdale  . 

Aracoma  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Argyle  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Bengal  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Big  Creek  Coal  Company  Columbus,  O . 

Black  Hawk  Colliery  Company,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  Charples . 

Buffalo  Eagle  Colliery  Company,  Bracholm . 

Buffalo  Eagle  Colliery  Company,  Braeholm . 

Carbon  Hill  Collieries  Company,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  O . 

Commonwealth  Power,  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Huntington. 

Cub  Fork  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Daisy  Coal  Company,  Big  Creek....* . 


64,823 

55,000 

28,328 


25,000 

233,581 

179,684 

50,428 

73,000 

16,636 

23,527 

388,115 

225,809 


125,200 

304,961 

191,925 

50,625 

10,975 


Deegans  Eagle  Coal  Company,  Huntington .  107,885 

D.  C.  Thomas  Coal  Company,  The,  Charples . 

Donald  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Draper  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Huntington . 

Eagle  Island  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

E.  R.  Johnson  Coal  Mining  Company,  Hughey . 

Fort  Branch  Coal  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va . 

Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  The,  Mount  Gay .  134,030 

George’s  Creek  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. .... 

Guyandotte  Coal  Company,  Kitchen . 

Guyan  Mining  Company,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Guyan  Valley  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Holdred  Collieries  of  West  Virginia,  Blair . 

H.  T.  Wilson  Coal  Company,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Huff  Creek  Coal  Company,  Man . 

Huff  Mining  Company,  Mallory . 

Illinois  Commercial  &  Mining  Company,  Aurora,  Ill . 


20,463 

58,802 

76,000 

22,150 


57,596 

11.725 
291,521 
209,773 

76,323 

75,000 

15.725 
26,082 

383,496 

206,648 

206,648 


308,915 

187,913 

57,690 

23,330 


Jones  Coal  Land  Company,  Logan.... 
Litz-Smith  Coal  Company  Huntington. 
Litz-Smith  Island  Creek  Coal  Compar 
Logan  Eagle  Mining  Company,  Logan. 
Logan-Elkhorn  Coal  Corporation . 


Long  Flame  Coal  Company,  Bramwell. 


Low  Ash  Coal  Company,  Huntington. 
Lundale  Coal  Company,  Huntington. 
McConnell  Coal  Company,  Aeneid... 

Mabel  Coal  Co.,  Mallory . 

MacBeth  Coal  Company,  Charleston. 


Madue  Coal  Company,  Omar . 

Maher  Pursgiove  Mining  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  Omar . 

Mallory  Coal  Company,  Mallory . 

Manbar  Coal  Company,  Manbar . 

Monitor  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Shamokin,  Fa.... 

Number  Five  Block  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Omar  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Opperman  Coal  Company,  The,  Blair . 

Orville  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Paragon  Colliery  Company,  Huntington . 

Peach  Creek  Coal  Company,  Hughey . 

Preston  Eagle  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Prockter  Coal  Company,  Amherstdale . '... 

Prockter-Eagle  Coal  Company,  Omar . 

Red  Campbell  Coal  Company,  Fort  Branch . 

Rich  Creek  Coal  Company,  Fairmont . 

Rum  Creek  Collieries  &  By-Product  Co.,  Dehue.  . 

Sekay  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Shamrock  Coal  Company,  Tazewell . 

Sovereign  Coal  Company,  Lynchburg . 


Steamwell  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Steel  Tube  Company  of  America . 

Stone  Branch  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Sunbeam  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Thermo-Pocahontas  Coal  Company,  Logan . 

Three  Forks  Coal  Company,  Ellamore . 

Thurmond  Coal  Company . 

W.  E.  Deegans  Con.  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Whitaker-Glessner  Company,  Wheeling . 

Wood  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Yuma  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Shamokin,  Pa . 

Total  .  9,726,145 

Some  companies  mentioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage  for 
1919,  have  taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new. 
We  are  informed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  com¬ 
panies  and  many  new  mines  opened  during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  correct  lists.  Some  companies  transferred  their  mines  as  many 
as  two  or  three  times  during  the  year. 


* 

1919 

1920 

107,885 

114,481 

79,560 

12,235 

24,282 

36,806 

45,048 

50,612 

75,249 

26,082 

42,300 

29,485 

42,985 

134,030 

136,854 

'  49,620 

61,579  ! 

25,800 

32,266 

45,475 

58,023 

33,700 

35,737 

44,695 

51,654 

42,449 

38,681 

39,589 

28,000 

127,641 

107,895 

1,784,229 

1,693,878 

8,110 

20,502 

51,082 

76,789 

114,685 

105,081 

8,264 

17,080 

71,423 

461,107 

525,128 

81,026 

84,022 

383,750 

286,294 

41,239 

45,108 

251,411 

290,473 

3,351 

2,260 

14,838 

8,014 

56,080 

114,180 

133,903 

18,185 

86,589 

93,885 

827,751 

919,223 

150,889 

228,185 

21,080 

22,342 

254,709 

206,211 

66,973 

67,414 

154,858 

150,964 

66,711 

94,034 

24,741 

35,941 

156,899 

200.060 

28,614 

8,500 

160,125 

152,087 

28,850 

22,714 

28,296 

39,293 

107,288 

152,234 

134,140 

50,659 

43,702 

70,102 

64,521 

49,085 

67,201 

293,851 

242,934 

5,373 

240,610 

60,000 

72,200 

26,896 

39,590 

63,459 

61,840 

37,638 

70,393 

17.328 

112,582 

93,447 

78,000 

60,761 

98,192 

91,909 

9,726,145 

10,252,098 

*Details  regarding  Pocahontas  .production  appeared  in  our  issue  of  May  21st:  Fairmont 
region,  May  28th;  New  River,  June  4th;  various  districts,  June  11th. 


The  committee  on  fuel  supplies  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  local  papers  urging  citizens  to 
buy  coal  now.  It  is  understood  that  it  did  this  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  local  coal  dealers, 
whose  example  might  well  be  followed  by  those  in 
other  places. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  pf  the  war, 
American  coal  is  being  shipped  to  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  according  to  reports  from  Consul  Walsh  at 
Manzanillo.  The  first  consignment,  amoryrting  to 
1,900  tons,  reached  there  recently  from  Norfolk. 
F rior  to  that  the  west  coast  had  been  relying  on 
native  coal  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 


Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston  during  May 
amounted  to  141,937  tons,  compared  with  139,602  tons 
in  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  2,335  tons,  or 
1.6  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage  received  amounted 
to  209,664  tons,  against  294,464  tons  in  May,  1920,  a 
decrease  of  84,800  tons,  or  28.6  per  cent. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Despite  some  very  definite  assertions  from 
folks  who  are  quite  sure  (or  seem  to  be)  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  the  situation, 
the  British  strike  did  not  terminate  on  the 
20th  and  we  have  it  on  high  authority  that  the 
effects  thereof,  as  already  accrued,  will  be  felt 
for  months  to  come.  There  is  a  large  element 
of  stubbornness  in  the  British  workingman, 
and  the  miners  especially  live  quite  up  to  this 
reputation.  The  failure  of  the  settlement  plan 
has  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  American 
export  coal  trade. 

IOne  must  not  exult,  however,  in  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  It  is  a  temporary  help  to  our  ex¬ 
port  houses,  but  leaders  in  the  world  of  com¬ 
merce  and  finance  agree  that  the  unsettlement 
abroad,  which  has  been  intensified  and  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  labor  troubles  in  England,  is 
responsible  to  quite  an  extent  for  the  depres¬ 
sion  here.  The  sooner  the  world  gets  back  to 
normal  the  better  it  will  be  for  business  in¬ 
terests  in  this  country.  Even  the  coal  ex¬ 
porters  who  are  benefiting'  directly  by  the 
extra  foreign  business  are  probably  /losing 
enough  in  other  directions  to  offset  the  gain, 
because  of  the  absence  of  strong  home  demand. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  news  was 
the  publication  of  the  letter  from  Chairman 
Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  the  officials  at  the  Cedar  Point  gathering, 
•  printed  by  us  last  week.  His  positive  an¬ 
nouncement  with  reference  to  remoteness  of 
freight  rate  reductions  should  receive  very 
careful  attention.  Many  buyers  have  been 
holding  off  because  of  the  very  definite  idea 
that  they  had  of  an  early  reduction  in  freights. 
But  it  will  take  months  for  that  condition  to 
eventuate.  As  has  so  often  been  seen  in  the 
past,  it  is  much  easier  to  put  certain  rates  and 
!  charges  up  than  to  put  them  down.  Coal  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  touched 
when  the  pruning  down  of  freights  is  under¬ 
taken.  The  earliest  cuts  are  to  be  expected 
|  °n  certain  commodities  like  fruits  and  other 
produce,  whose  area  of  distribution  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  high  rates,  or  which  in  some  cases 
have  been  diverted  to  water  routes.  Reduced 
transportation  charges  on  such  articles  would 
result  in  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  for  the  rail¬ 
roads,  which  would  compensate  for  the  lower 
|  rate. 

Purchasing  agents  recognize  the  probability 
;  of  strong  demand  later  on,  but  have  strict  or¬ 
ders  to  conserve  cash.  The  freight  rate  ex¬ 
cuse  has  been  a  plausible  one  for  deferring 
|  contracts.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  spread 


wide  the  announcement  by  the  head  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  tonnage 
may  get  moving  soon  and  transportation  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  fall  obviated  as  much  as  possible. 
With  the  railroad  situation  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  financially,  there  is  all  the  more  im¬ 
probability  of  repairs  of  equipment  being  car¬ 
ried  out  to  any  great  extent  in  the  two  months 
that  intervene  before  the  opening  of  the  fall 
trade.  It  is  said  that  repair  work  will  be  pushed 
beginning  July  1st,  when  wage  reductions  go 
into  effect,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  get 
the  shops  going  again  in  full  form. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
shows  a  slight  downward  trend  in  bituminous 
production  once  more  and  the  secondary  re¬ 
action  to  which  we  referred  as  soon  as  it  be¬ 
came  noticeable  is  now  definitely  in  evidence. 
That  the  soft  coal  tonnage  is  far  below  what 
it  should  be,  even  accepting  at  the  worst  the 
reports  of  dullness  in  manufacturing  and  else¬ 
where,  is  made  plain  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
six  months  of  1921  will  show  an  output  of  soft 
coal  not  to  exceed  199  million  tons.  This 
compares  in  general  terms  with  outputs  in  the 
first  six  months  of  prior  years  as  follows,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  millions  from  1920  back :  258,  229, 
289,  275,  251,221,211,239,  225. 

The  average  for  the  ten  years  is  240  mil¬ 
lion  tons  for  the  semi-annual  period,,  and 
here  we  are  half  through  the  year  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  something  more  than  16  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  average  of  an  entire  decade,  including 
this  year  of  depression  as  well  as  the  years 
of  active  trading.  With  the  growth  of  the 
country  that  has  occurred  since  1911  we  should 
be  well  above  the  average,  according  to  all 
records  of  the  past,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
there  will  be  a  pinch  in  many  directions  if  there 
is  anything  like  seasonable  weather  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  coal  as  the  fall  season  goes 
on.  While  only  a  small  amount  of  bituminous 
tonnage  is  really  influenced  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  we  must  remember  how  small  a  per¬ 
centage  makes  all  the  difference  between  feast 
and  famine  in  the  estimation  of  the  trade. 

As  indicated  in  our  recent  report,  income 
tax  day  proved  to  be  a  troublesome  period  in 
financial  circles  and  the  difficulty  then  in¬ 
itiated  has  continued  with  accentuated  force. 
Many  factors  combine  to  make  this  a  harvest 
time  for  the  bears.  Some  of  them  are  of  an 
international  character  that  we  cannot  regu¬ 
late,  but  the  need  of  readjustment  of  taxation 
as  soon  as  possible  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  before  the  business  community  at  the 
present  time,  quite  as  important  as  any  legis¬ 
lation  thus  far  proposed.  The  Frelinghuysen 
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bill  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate 
this  week.  The  protests  of  associations  have 
proved  unavailing,  it  would  appear,  and  yet 
it  may  turn  out  that  the  measure  lacks  the  sup¬ 
port  necessary  to  insure  its  passage  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

An  item  of  good  news  comes  from  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  announcement  of  the  creation  of 
a  budget  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
That  may  tend  to  put  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  on  a  more  moderate  basis  and  serve  to 
lessen  the  tax  burden  upon  the  community.  A 
leading  bank  states  that  public  and  private 
debts  of  foreign  interests  are  increasing  from 
day  to  day  and  international  credits  are  still 
in  great  confusion.  All  this  tends  to  the  un¬ 
settlement  of  business,  which  is  hardly  in  as 
good  form  as  it  was  a  month  ago,  and,  the 
circumstances  continuing  as  they  do,  cause  im¬ 
patience  to  be  more  pronounced.  Recent  com¬ 
ment  has  been  of  a  very  critical  nature  for  the 
most  part.  The  lack  of  confidence  is  so  great 
that  even  the  business  actually  being  accom¬ 
plished  today  is  not  properly  weighed  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  steady 
business  of  8,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  a 
week  would  have  been  considered  wonderful. 
Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
recent  drop  in  output  finds  very  close  parallels 
in  other  years.  It  went  down  the  third  week 
in  June  in  1917,  1918  and  1920,  and  the  second 
week  in  June  in  1919. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  gradually  slowing 
down.  The  retailers’  field  is  naturally  first 
affected,  large  consumers  being  already  filled 
up  and  the  customary  summer  migration  of 
thousands  of  families  affecting  the  trade  as  it 
generally  does.  This  results  in  less  pressure 
at  wholesale,  and  a  reduced  demand  for  the 
sizes  recently  most  active  is  noted.  A  month 
or  two  of  comparative  quiet  is  anticipated,  but 
one  could  scarcely  expect  a  different  situation 
with  conditions  as  they  are  throughout  the 
country. 

But  anthracite  coal  in  particular  is  good 
property  to  have  and  to  hold.  It  will  come  into 
play  later  on  to  excellent  advantage.  Com¬ 
panies  that  ship  to  the  lakes  are  taking  the 
opportunity  to  increase  shipments  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  so  that  they  will  be  free  to  divert  more 
tonnage  to  nearby  markets  next  fall. 

The  coal  question  is  certainly  occupying  the 
public  mind  to  a  notable  degree  and  the  amount 
of  misinformation  presented  by  the  daily  press 
tends  to  evoke  a  degree  of  sympathy,  to  those 
who  have  to  depend  thereon  for  their  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  topics.  In  view  of  all  the  mis¬ 
information  printed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
farmers’  organization  of  large  scope  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  engage  in  cooperative  buying,  and  other 
smaller  enterprises  of  such  character  are  heard 
of.  More  publicity  of  the  right  sort  seems 
very  desirable,  but  two  or  three  large  interests 
discountenance  it. 

The  small  sizes  continue  to  be  a  problem. 
They  are,  of  course,  affected  by  the  extremely 
low  prices  of  soft  coal,  particularly  the  coals 
of  no  special  distinction  which  at  the  same 
time  are  quoted  at  figures  which  occupy  the 
eye  of  the  purchasing  agent  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  anthracite  quotations  in  very  positive 
measure.  The  criticism  of  anthracite  sizing 
has  also  had  an  effect  much  in  evidence  at  the 
present  time,  putting  pea  coal  in  much  the 
same  defensive  position  that  buckwheat  was  a 
few  years  ago  and  causing  in  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  way  a  slowness  in  the  demand  for  chest¬ 
nut.  Probably  the  competition  for  business 
which  may  now  be  resumed  in  some  measure 
will  lead  to  better  work  on  the  sizing  proposi¬ 
tion. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

In  the  Anthracite  Market  Stove  Is  the  Only  Size  Showing  No  Signs  of  Slowing  Down — 
Dullness  in  Bituminous  Unrelieved  Except  for  Foreign  Inquiries. 


One  active  size  and  varying  degrees  of  slug¬ 
gishness  in  the  other  seven  sizes  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  found  in  the  wholesale  anthracite  trade. 
The  point  has  not  been  reached  as  yet  where 
any  serious  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  domestic  grades  moving,  but  from  the 
way  retail  demand  has  slumped  in  the  last 
few  weeks  the  companies  may  have  to  do 
more  or  less  stocking  in  July  and  August. 
Steam  coal  is  going  on  the  stock  piles  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities,  and  the  market  situation 
is  becoming  more  deplorable  as  regards  prices 
realized  on  independent  tonnage. 

Seemingly  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  stove  coal  that  could  be  sold  by  the  produc¬ 
ing  interests,  and  the  shortage  in  that  size 
is  being  used  as  a  prop  for  other  sizes  that 
need  something  in  the  way  of  artificial  sup¬ 
port.  Egg  does  not  require  any  forcing,  but 
it  has  to  a  large  extent  lost  its  value  as  an 
aid  in  moving  chestnut  and  pea.  Some  pro¬ 
ducers  who  would  not  accept  an  order  for 
straight  egg  a  short  time  ago  will  do  so  now, 
although  others  are  sold  well  ahead  on  that 
size. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  none  of  the 
companies  have  begun  to  stock  chestnut.  The 
surplus  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the 
East  is  being  sent  up  the  lakes  or  into  the 
Middle  West  all-rail.  Retailers  are  heavily 
stocked  on  that  size  and  in  many  cases  cannot 
take  in  any  more  even  as  a  means  of  getting 
stove  coal.  Independent  operators  are  offer¬ 
ing  straight  chestnut  at  $8,  but  as  a  rule 
are  quoting  $8.25  to  $8.50  on  stove  and  egg. 
The  exact  prices  at  which  a  dealer  can  buy 
tonnage  depends  on  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  slow-moving  sizes  his  order  calls  for. 
Straight  pea  can  be  bought  for  $5.50  and  per¬ 
haps  less,  but  on  mixed  orders  it  usually 
brings  from  $5.75  to  $6. 

Locally,  some  of  the  retailers  are  so  well 
caught  up  on  their  orders  that  they  are  not 
anxious  for  increased  shipments  of  stove  and 
egg  even  at  the  circular.  Very  few  will  con¬ 
sider  paying  a  premium  except  to  their  regu¬ 
lar  sources  of  supply  among  the  larger  in¬ 
dependents.  New  business  is  not  coming  in 
at  all  well  at  retail. 

None  of  the  companies  have  announced 
what  they  will  do  July  1st  in  the  matter  of 
raising  the  price  to  cover  the  Pennsylvania  tax 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  There  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  nothing  more  than  the  usual  ten- 
cent  advance  will  be  made  on  that  date  and 
that  the  matter  of  an  adjustment  to  cover  the 
tax  will  be  left  until  later  in  the  season. 

Steam  sizes  are  hard  to  move  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  demoralized  on  the  poorer  grades.  No. 
1  buckwheat  is  selling  on  the  basis  of  $2.75 
to  $3.50;  rice,  from  $2  to  $2.50,  and  barley 
from  $1  to  $1.25.  Distress  lots  are  sometimes 
cleaned  out  at  less  than  these  figures. 

A  strike  of  10,000  mine  workers  in  the 
Pittston  district  this  week  has  tied  up  nine 
large  collieries  shipping  over  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  only  respect  in  which  this  week  has 
differed  from  last,  in  the  bituminous  market, 
is  that  foreign  inquiries  have  been  more  nu¬ 
merous  owing  to  the  failure  to  end  the  British 
strike.  When  it  looked  as  if  a  settlement 
was  near  at  hand  a  let-up  was  noted  in  the 
demand  from  abroad,  but  the  refusal  of  the 


miners  to  accept  the  terms  offered  resulted  in 
renewed  interest  being  taken  in  American 
coal  for  export. 

So  far  as  domestic  business  is  concerned, 
there  has  been  no  change  to  speak  of  one  way 
or  the  other.  Some  believe  that  the  market 
is  even  duller  than  early  in  the  month,  and 
that  would  not  be  surprising  for  it  usually 
happens  that  as  June  draws  to  a  close  buyers 
are  inclined  to  put  everything  off  until  after 
the  Fourth.  The  tendency  to  do  this  seems 
to  be  more  pronounced  than  ever  this  year. 

In  the  operating  end  the  need  of  securing 
a  readjustment  of  wages  in  union  districts  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Non-union  operators  who  have 
reduced  wages  are  getting  more  than  their 
normal  share  of  what  little  business  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  order  to  keep  going  at  all  the 
producers  in  organized  fields  have  to  sell  at 
prices  which  mean  a  loss,  except  where  they 
have  a  fancy  grade  of  coal. 

Hope  is  frequently  expressed  that  next 
month  will  find  buyers  more  disposed  to  begin 
stocking  up.  The  possibility  of  lower  freight 
rates  is  one  thing  that  has  caused  them  to  hold 
off,  but  now  it  has  been  stated  authoritatively 
that  no  early  reduction  is  likely.  This  should 
convince  consumers  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  waiting,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  those  who  are  not  too  much  cramped 
financially  will  be  more  disposed  to  give  a 
thought  to  future  requirements. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  really  can¬ 
not  finance  advance  purchases,  but  others  have 
been  using  that  as  an  excuse  for  not  buying 
when  the  real  reason  was  that  they  were  hope¬ 
ful  of  lower  prices  or  freights.  Even  the  most 
hard-boiled  purchasing  agent  is  now  pretty 
well  convinced  that  prices  are  down  to  rock 
bottom,  and  with  no  freight  reduction  in  sight 
there  is  no  reason  for  delaying  any  longer. 

Quotations  show  a  wide  variation  even  on 
the  same  grades  of  coal,  but  tonnage  for 
prompt  shipment  from  the  mines  is  selling  on 
about  the  following  basis:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.50; 
Pool  9  (including  coal  formerly  classified  as 
71),  $2.50-$3;  Pool  10,  $2.25-$2.60;  Pool  11, 
$2-$2.25 ;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.75-$2;  Pools 
54  and  64,  $1.90-$2.15;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.50-$2.75  ;  gas  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

The  tidewater  market  is  comparatively  free 
from  distress  offerings,  yet  demand  is  so  light 
that  coal  at  the  piers  and  afloat  is  selling  on 
a  lower  mine  basis  than  in  the  region.  Bunker 
requirements  are  at  a  minimum  on  account 
of  foreign  commerce  being  at  a  low  ebb,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  encroachments  of  oil  as  a 
steamship  fuel. 

At  the  piers  Pool  1  commands  from  $6.25 
to  $6.50;  Pool  9  from  $6  to  $6.25,  and  Pool 
10  from  $5.75  to  $5.90. 


April  showed  a  gain  in  railroad  revenue  compared 
with  April,  1920.  Then  there  was  a  switchmen’s 
strike,  but  possibly  that  was  no  more  burdensome  than 
the  wage  agreements  which  came  later.  The  I.  C.  C. 
estimated  $125,000,000  a  month  increase,  under  new 
law,  but  April  showed  a  gain  of  only  $30,000,000  over 
same  month  last  year,  when  movement  was  much 
curtailed.  A  small  decrease  in  number  of  idle  cars 
is  reported. 


George  Adams,  former  yard  superintendent  for  the 
Northern  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  St.  Paul,  succeeds  Wm. 
T.  Hopkins  as  city  sales  agent  in  St.  Paul  for  the 
Minnesota  Coal  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Anthracite  Consumers  Continue  Indifferent 
— No  Improvement  in  Soft  Coal. 

That  the  retail  trade  is  through  for  the  summer 
seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  dealers. 
They  have  not  been  put  to  any  great  amount  of  rea¬ 
soning  to  ascertain  this  condition,  for  it  has  simply 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  consumer  declining  to 
order.  Occasionally  a  dealer  is  found  who  claims 
to  be  going  fairly  well,  but  the  real  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  he  is  trying  to  maintain  appearances,  and 
the  absence  of  coal  vehicles  on  the  streets  is  sufficient 
proof  that  dull  times  have  arrived. 

The  general  condition  of  the  yards  is  one  of  ca¬ 
pacity  stocks,  except  stove  coal,  and  most  of  them 
are  ready  to  take  in  a  trifle  more  of  this  size.  The 
dealers  seem  to  have  gone  to  extra  effort  to  take 
care  of  shipments,  as  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  they 
want  to  stand  well  with  their  shippers,  and  they  de¬ 
layed  to  the  last  possible  moment  before  stopping 
shipments.  However,  the  time  has  arrived  when  all 
the  producers  are  receiving  holders,  particularly  on 
chestnut  and  pea. 

The  holding  of  orders  by  the  retailers  is  giving 
them  much  concern  as  to  their  allotments,  and  the 
question  is  quite  frequently  asked  by  them  whether 
it  will  cut  off  a  percentage  of  their  tonnage.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  are  informed  by  the  producers  that  all 
allotments  are  fixed  on  the  assumption  that  they  will 
be  taken  in  monthly  proportions  and  what  is  lost  in 
one  month  is  not  likely  to  be  made  up  in  another. 

Retailers  Solicit  New  Trade. 

The  question  of  allotments  also  has  another  phase, 
in  that  some  of  the  big  companies  now  finding  they 
are  having  a  certain  tonnage,  particularly  of  pea  and 
chestnut,  on  their  hands,  are  soliciting  new  trade, 
stating  to  these  dealers  that  they  find  they  can  add 
a  new  customer  or  two  and  frequently  accepting  an 
order  for  all  sizes.  However,  this  is  not  proving  to 
be  the  boon  that  some  dealers  had  hoped,  as  a  few 
report  that  they  at  once  received  big  shipments  of 
the  least  wanted  sizes  and  are  wondering  when  the 
other  coal  will  be  forthcoming. 

All  of  the  foregoing  would  indicate  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  considerable  slump  in  mining  during 
the  next  60  days  and  on  account  of  the  heavy  stocks 
carried  by  most  dealers  a  few  of  the  more  timid 
ones  are  wondering  if  there  will  be  quiet  price  re¬ 
ductions  such  as  used  to  happen  in  the  olden  days 
during  the  summer  period  of  idleness.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  independents  will  for 
the  most  part  maintain  prices,  as  with  the  new  tax 
burdens  placed  on  the  industry  they  claim  that  they 
are  close  to  cost  of  production  right  now.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  the  yards  are  so  full  of  coal  that  very 
few  dealers  would  be  in  position  to  take  advantage 
of  any  reduction. 

Despite  the  strong  agitation  which  has  once  more 
developed  in  the  papers  against  the  cost  of  coal,  an 
increase  in  price  seems  altogether  likely,  and  one 
of  the  larger  producers  is  quoted  recently  as  saying 
that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  at  least  75  cents 
a  ton  higher  by  next  winter,  accounting  for  45  cents  of 
this  increase  as  being  due  to  the  State  tax  and  the  new 
Mine-Cave  law.  The  dealers  all  expect  that  July 
prices  will  be  higher,  but  the  consumer  seems  to  be 
basing  his  hopes  on  legislation  to  come  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  although  if  such  an  occurrence,  eventuates  it 
would  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

In  the  demand  for  sizes  stove  easily  holds  the  lead, 
and  is  really  the  only  one  actually  needed,  although 
shippers  generally 'report  a  strong  call  also  for  egg. 
at  least  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  balance  of 
the  month. 

Steam  sizes  are  unchanged  and  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  have  heavy  tonnage  of  rice  and  barley  on  their 
hands,  while  the  independents  are  sorely  beset  to  find 
room  for  their  surplus  and  the  piles  at  the  mines  are 
growing. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  bituminous  trade 
shows  no  improvement.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
iron  trade  and  many  of  the  large  plants  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  report  no  sign  of  an  early  resumption  of  trade. 
The  one  favorable  factor  continues  to  be  textiles,  and 
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'i  while  only  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  these  concerns 
i  were  reporting  that  they  saw  littje,  beyond  Auly  1, 
i  they  now  admit  that  they  have  "fair 'prospect's  5f  Tteing 
able  to’ go  right  through  that  month,  and  this  gives 
1  the  hope  that  they  will  be- able  to  keCp  right -oil)  going 
I  {somehow,  just  like  the  sicje  mpq  the,  d,op.tgr$  gave  up 
'  blit  who  finally  left  his  bed  despite  all  unfavorable 
-  conditions.  ■  t*  -  «• 

Recently  the  market  ha3  shown  a  tendency  to  soften 
as  to  prices  and  it  actually  looks' as  though  some 
shippers  were  determined  to  make  a  market  despite 
all  obstacles.  The  consumer  was  long  ago  convinced 
that  prices  were  close  to  cost,  yet  evidence  is  crop- 
1  ping  up  that  shows  prices  have  been  pretty  generally 
cut  lately,  although  the  consumer  has  been  enjoined 
not  to  give  publicity  to  them,  and  due  to  the  fact  he 
realizes  he  has  a  bargain  is  keeping  quiet  mostly, 
although  when  a  quotation  is  made  the  temptation  to 
boast  of  having  bought  at  a  lower  price  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted. 

.Recently  prices  close  to  $2.90  have  been  made  on 
Pool  1,  with  Pool  9  at  $2.65  and  $2.75,  Pool  10  $2.25 
to  $2.40,  Pool  11  $2.  We  have  also  heard  rumors  of 
some  contract  tonnage  being  taken  at  low  figures,  in 
one  instance  a  coal  which  had  been  held  for  a  long 
time  on  a  contract  basis  at  $3.50  being  put  in  at  less 
than  $2.75.  This  determination  to  get  business  is 
growing,  but  it  is  difficult  to  realize  what  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  shipper. 

- - 

BALTIMORE  PRICES  SAG 


Differential  Between  High  and  Low  Grades 
of  Bituminous  Growing  Smaller. 

A  look  over  the  trading  field  at  Baltimore  at  this 
time  brings  sharply  to  the  fore  the  fact  that  there  is 
•now  but  a  small  margin  of  difference  in  spot  price 
quotations  between  specialized  grades  of  coal  and 
(hose  less  desirable.  For  instance,  at  this  writing 
.steam  coals  that  runs  to  Pool  9,  frequently  under  the 
old  classification  of  Pool  71,  can  be  had  at  $2.50,  while 
pool  10  coal  is  bringing  generally  only  10  to  15  cents 
less. 

The  price  of  $2.50  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  does  not 
represent  the  top  for  Fool  9  coal  in  immediate  trad¬ 
ing,  but  neither  does  it  represent  the  absolute  low  of 
the  moment.  Pool  11  coal  is  offering  all  the  way 
from  $1.90  to  $2.15,  while  pool  18  is  a  drug  on  the 
market  at  $1.75  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

The  gas  coal  situation  is  no  stronger  than  is  the 
'team  fuels.  Best  Pennsylvania  screened  coals  are 
offering  around  $2.60  in  not  a  few  cases,  while  best 
West  Virginia  lump  is  to  be  had  at  $2.35.  Pool  61 
,s  on.  the  market  at  $2.35  in  most  cases,  and  run-of- 
nine  Fairmont  is  offering  as  low  at  $1.75  to  $2. 

No  Activity  Except  in  Exports. 

A  look  over  industrial  Baltimore  is  not  over-prom¬ 
ising.  There  are  some  upward  moves  of  business, 

-  ait  as  a  whole  the  conditions  continue  to  drag.  There 
s  apparently  a  lack  of  confidence  that  is  holding  back 
msiness  as  a  whole,  and  with  it  the  coal  trade. 

The  one  real  life  feature  of  the  local  situation  is 
'  xporting  of  coal.  For  the  first  18  days  of  the  month 
he  total  movement  was  reported  of  171,232  tons 
j.  argo  and  23,217  tons  bunker.  Twenty-nine  ships 
cere  loaded  here  during  that  period,  eight  of  them 
joing  to  Ireland. 

i  Hard  coal  merchants  of  Baltimore  remain  in  an 
incertain  frame  of  mind.  The  retail  trade  realizes 
hat  it  can  not  go  on  after  July  1  without  making  a 
etail  advance,  especially  as  a  material  wholesale  ad- 
ance  is  expected  at  that  time.  Criticisms  are  sure 
I  1  any  event,  but  the  dealers  feel  secure  in  the  fact 
hat  their  margin  of  profit  is  certainly  a  most  modest 
I  ’lie. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  the  retail  advance 
’  to  be,  as  it  will  be  gauged  by  the  wholesale  jump, 
he  fact  that  there  were  wholesale  advances,  both 
ompany  and  independent,  in  May  and  June,  without 
{  ny  retail  advances  here  to  correspond,  must  also  be 
aken  into  consideration. 

r  - - 

The  Dean  Coal  Co.,  which  is  opening  a  mine  in  the 
ygert’s  Valley  River,  below  Philippi,  W.  Va„  has 
\  nished  its  tipple. 


FAIRMONT  DEMAND  LAGS 

Only  Signs  of  Activity  Are  in  Lake  and 
Export  Shipments. 

No  great  changes  have  been  noted  in  conditions 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  in  the  Fairmont 
field  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days.  Production 
increases  and  decreases  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
as  it  were,  with  the  result  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  a  definite  grip  on  the  situation. 

Optimists  in  the  coal  trade  in  these  parts  are  none 
too  many.  Some  operators  say  that  there  will  be 
very  limited  business  throughout  1921,  while  others 
have  deferred  the  return  on  business  until  late  in 
the  fall.  All  prognostications  are  based  on  the 
“return  of  business.”  All  concede  that  if  business 
fails  to  return  to  anything  like  normal  conditions 
that  the  coal  trade  will  be  very  slow  to  recover,  and 
may  not  come  back  until  next  spring. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  has  helped  this  region 
more  than  figures  set  down  on  paper  would  indi¬ 
cate  is  the  business  increase  due  to  the  British 
miners’  strike.  The  demand  for  low-sulphur  lump, 
while  not  rushing,  has  been  rather  encouraging.  Of 
course  the  companies  that  have  the  financial  back¬ 
ing  to  take  this  business  and  prepare  the  coal  ac¬ 
cording  to  specifications  “have  the  edge”  on  the 
others. 

Tidewater  Shipments  Fair. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  there  was  a  heavier 
shipment  to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah  Division 
than  there  had  been  since  Thursday  of  last  week, 
the  consignment  amounting  to  143  cars.  While  this 
is  true  on  the  B.  &  O.,  the  production  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  Railway  in  the  region  is  just  the  re¬ 
verse.  Only  41  cars  of  coal  was  loaded  on  the 
spurs,  against  118  cars  the  Monday  previous. 

Production  on  the  Monongahela  at  187  cars  on 
Monday,  was  fair,  but  about  50  cars  off  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Monday.  On  the  Charleston  Division  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  end  of  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railway  the  conditions  have  not  changed 
materially.  On  Monday  there  were  101  cars  of 
coal  shipped  to  the  lakes  off  the  B.  &  O.  Coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Fairmont  region  on  Monday  aggre¬ 
gated  903  cars,  or  55  cars  less  than  Monday,  June 
13,  and  138  cars  less’  than  two  weeks  before. 

Naturally  the  all  absorbing  topic  in  the  region 
these  days  is  what  is  brewing  in  Washington.  It  is 
believed  here  that  the  Frelinghuysen  bills  will  not 
be  passed,  although  operators  are  not  cock-sure  be¬ 
cause  the  meat  regulation  bill  got  through.  Officials 
in  Washington  from  the  chief  executive  down  were 
flooded  with  telegrams  from  coal  men  this  week 
urging  opposition  to  the  bills.  Coal  men  generally 
do  not  want  these  acts  passed  because  of  the  wedge 
it  might  put  into  the  industry. 

Coke  Business  Stagnant. 

The  coke  industry  is  entirely  down  and  out.  _The 
lowest  level  for  weekly  coke  production  was  reached 
last  week  when  there  were  but  five  cars  produced. 

General  freight  business  'on  the  B.  &  O.  system, 
through  the  Grafton  gateway,  appears  to  be  picking 
up.  Last  week  there  were  5,134  carloads  moved, 
which  was  445  cars  more  than  the  previous  week 
and  the  best  showing  in  business  generally  since 
the  last  week  in  January.  Coal-  movement  showed 
some  improvement,  but  not  as  pronounced  as  gen¬ 
eral  freight  business.  There  were  3,565  loads  of 
coal  moved  over  the  Alleghenies,  an  increase  of  183 
cars  over  the  previous  week.  In  fact,  this  was  the 
best  movement  in  that  direction  since  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  21,  which  ran  3,754  carloads. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division, 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  showed  signs  of  weakening.  The 
aggregate  for  the  week  was  780  cars,  against  827 
cars  the  previous  week.  Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  se¬ 
cured  312  carloads  of  coal  or  exactly  40  per  cent. 
The  B.  &  O.  ordering  has  been  quite  steady,  but  the 
shrinkage  has  been  ascribed  to  the  foreign  carriers, 
which  are  ordering  quite  sparingly  and  on  a  hand 
to  mouth  basis. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division, 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  last  week  did  not  show  the  strength 
that  they  did  during  the  last  week  of  May,  but  with 
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an  aggregate  of  484  carloads  they  were  22  cars  more 
than  the  ( previous  week,  arijd  ,188  .cars  stronger  than 
two;  weeks1  ago. 

Lake  Tonnage  Shows  Gain. 

While  lake  shipments  are  not  as  strong  as  the 
Fairmont  regiion  would  like  to  see,  the  shipments 
last  week  in  spots  were  heavy.  In  fact,  they  were 
so  much  so  that  the  heaviest  week  this  season  was 
recorded,  when  468  carloads  of  coal  went  lakeward. 
Last  week’s  total  was  150  cars  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  which,  up  to  that  time,  was  the  best 
showing  that  any  week  had  made  in  1921. 

Eastern  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division, 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  at  2724  cars  showed  a  falling  off  of  135 
cars  compared  to  the  week  before,  but  the  heavy 
lake  shipments  last  week  boosted  the  general  west¬ 
ern  shipments  up  to  693  cars,  which  was  163  cars 
stronger  than  the  previous  week  and  the  best  show¬ 
ing  made  in  three  weeks  in  that  direction. 

The  subject  of  mine  idleness  is  a  keen  one  in  the 
region.  The  fact  that  price-cutting  is  resorted  to 
does  not  seem  to  make  business.  Recently  Connells- 
ville  operators  have  been  asking  Fairmont  brokers 
to  sell  their  coal  at  prices  greatly  below  the  produc¬ 
tion  costs  of  the  Fairmont  region.  Folks  apparently 
do  not  want  coal  at  any  price.  On  Monday  there 
were  208  mines  idle  in  the  region,  out  of  295.  On 
Tuesday  there  were  212  idle. 

In  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  there  were 
314,750  tons  of  coal  produced  against  326,750  tons  the 
week  before  and  251,600  tons  two  weeks  earlier. 

Brokers’  quotations  during  the  early  part  of  this 
week  were  as  follows:  Pool  38,  $2.40;  pool  37,  $2.60; 
pool  64,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  pool  63,  $2.40;  slack  $1  to 
$1.75. 


WAITING  AT  BOSTON 


Industrials  Still  Holding  Off  on  Orders — 
Anthracite  Market  Spiritless. 

Industrial  interests  are  still  playing  the  waiting 
game  and  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  merely  buy¬ 
ing  occasional  canoads  to  meet  current  consumption. 

The  depressed  market  conditions  in  textiles  and 
the  hesitation  of  the  large  consumers  to  expend  spot 
money  to  make  large  purchases  hold  up  the  giving 
out  of  contracts  and,  in  some  cases  the  anticipation 
of  lower  prices  by  fall  is  given  as  an  excuse  for  not 
placing  orders.  Mine  prices  are  now  so  near  pro¬ 
duction  costs  that  shippers  are  not  encouraged  to 
grant  concessions  from  the  generally  quoted  prices 
and  though  in  a  few  instances  especially  favorable 
terms  are  conceded  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
sufficient  moment  to  stimulate  buying  of  any  large 
tonnage. 

Pool  1  is  quoted  at  $3.40-$3.50  and  Pool  10,  vary¬ 
ing  as  to  quality,  at  from  $2.45  to.  $3.  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  are  quoted,  alongside  Boston,  at 
$8,50,  but  this  price  has  been  slightly  shaded  when 
a  superabundance  chanced  to  be  in  the  harbor. 

Collections  Very  Slow. 

Shippers  are  complaining  that  collections  are  very 
slow  even  though  they  are  using  much  care  in  their 
selection  of  charge  accounts. 

In  the  anthracite  market  the  trade  continues  dull 
and  spiritless.  The  distribution  by  the  retailers  is 
very  quiet  and  they  are  not  reducing  their  stock  in 
sufficient  volume  to  allow  large  tonnage  replacement. 
A  few  dealers  are  short  on  some  sizes,  noticeably 
stove,  on  which  shipments  are  very  apt  to  be  slow  and, 
in  some  cases,  are  declined  unless  an  order  for  chest¬ 
nut  is  included. 

Chestnut  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  Retail  dealers 
are  well  stocked  with  this  size  and  the  present  de¬ 
mand  is  small.  Some  of  the  companies  are  reported 
stocking  the  chestnut  as  they  are  unable  to  find 
customers  for  the  output  and  some  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents  are  offering  it  at  $8  per  ton  mine  in  an 
effort  to  move  the  accumulation.  Egg  is  in  little 
demand  and  in  most  places  the  retail  dealers  are 
well  supplied. 

On  anthracite  coal  especially  the  mine  shippers 
seem  to  be  giving  a  decided  preference  to  shipments 
to  the  West  and  Northwest  as  the  tonnage  shipped 
to  these  sections  is  far  in  excess  to  that  of  former 
years. 
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WEAKNESS  AT  CINCINNATI 


Smokeless  Joins  in  Slump  to  Which  Other 
Grades  Succumbed  Earlier. 

With  the  slump  that  has  characterized  the  last 
week’s  smokeless  market,  the  coal  depression  has  be¬ 
come  general  and  every  variety  of  fuel  mined  in  this 
section  now  is  “in  the  dumps.”  Demand  on  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  tonnage  at  tidewater  showed 
a  sharp  reaction  in  view  of  the  apparent  assurance 
of  the  early  resumption  of  British  mining  and  the 
output  found  but  a  scant  welcome  when  turned  in¬ 
land. 

In  spite  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  domestic 
preparation,  even  household  lump  coal  was  a  drag 
on  the  market  for  the  reason  that  retailers  had  no 
place  to  store  it  and  no  visible  customers  for  it. 
Frices  fell  to  the  lowest  point  they  have  touched  as 
yet,  and  the  reappearance  of  distress  coal  added  to  a 
demoralization  that  was  general  and  painful. 

Eastern  shipments  were  decidedly  off — New  Eng¬ 
land  call  was  reduced.  Export  orders  fell  to  a 
small  minimum,  and  even  bunkerage  demand  seemed 
less  for  the  time.  Operations  in  the  West  Virginia 
low-volatile  districts  were  cut  down  from  85  to 
about  60  per  cent,  with  a  'chance  that  they  will  have 
to  go  lower,  though  operators  are  hopeful  that  the 
refusal  of  the  British  miners  to  call  off  the  strike 
there  will  re-ope  i  foreign  demand  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Shippers  Make  Costly  Experiment. 

Shut  out  on  the  East,  operators  sought  to  make 
sales  in  the  West  and  some  of  them  were  so  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  had  to  sell  a  large  tonnage  of  very 
good  coal  at  a  very  low  price  at  Chicago  to  get  out 
of  paying  heavy  demurrage  charges  on  fuel  con¬ 
signed  to  themselves. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  situation  smokeless 
mine-run  went  down  to  $2.85,  selling  from  that  up  to 
$3.20,  though  quoted  at  the  mines  at  $3.50.  What 
little  lump  of  this  variety  moved,  sold  from  $5  to 
$5.50.  Smokeless  nut  and  slack  were  very  dull  at 
$2.50.  Only  a  few  of  the  mines  in  the  New  River 
field  operated  full,  while  some  were  down  to  three 
days  a  week. 

Operations  in  the  Hazard  and  Harlan  districts  of 
Kentucky  now  approximate  50  per  cent.  Those  of 
the  Logan  district  of  West  Virginia  are  not  over 
40  per  cent,  while  the  Kanawha  district  is  down  to 
20  or  25  per  cent.  The  non-union  districts  appear 
generally  to  have  the  best  of  it  in  the  percentage  of 
operation. 

Lakes  Being  Crowded  Too  Hard. 

The  lake  movement  of  coal  was  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  feature  of  the  market,  but  this  was  neither 
large  nor  prosperous.  Cargoes  were  slow  in  leaving 
the  lower  lake  ports  because  of  the  severely  restricted 
boat  service,  and  discouraging  word  came  from  the 
upper  lake  ports  that  the  coal  landed  there  was  not 
being  taken,  a  warning  being  implied  against  so  large 
a  volume  of  shipments.  The  Toledo  docks  were  well 
filled  and  thousands  of  coal  loads  occupied  the  sid¬ 
ings  of  stations  on  the  route.  An  L.  &  N.  embargo 
seems  imminent.  At  Sandusky  and  Lorain,  it  is  said, 
the  conditions  were  somewhat  better. 

Shipments  were  more  largely  from  the  hazard 
and  Harlan  than  from  the  Logan  and  Kanawha  dis¬ 
tricts,  though  the  total  from  these  latter  districts 
was  swelled  by  the  operations  of  large  companies  in 
position  to  take  care  of  their  own  water  movements. 
The  prices  on  all  classes  of  bituminous  production 
were  very  low.  Nut  and  slack  sold  from  SO^ents  to 
$1.50.  Mine-run  was  from  $1.75  to  $2,  while  lump 
moved  very  slowly  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.25,  •  .  . 

Steam  and  by-product  demand  was  at  the  lowest 
possib’e  minimum.  Operators  say  that  for  .every 
factory  that  resumes  there  is  one  or  more  .that  is 
compelled  to  suspend  business  for  want .  of  orders, 
and  in  this  connection  they  have  ceased  to  be  hopeful 
of  better  things  before  fall.  n(j 

The  domestic  situation,  is  no  more  encouraging 
at  this  time.  Retailers  say  theyy.  G^nnot .  njfjvG  jjaetr 
stocks  even  at  low  prices'anci  they  would  npt^pare, 
under  the  doubts  that  prevail,  to'  load  up  'further, 
even  if  they  had  the  room  for  larger  stocks  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.  If  there  should  be  a  real 
winter,  they  say,  they  will  be  all  right,  but  another 


season  like  the  last  one  would  leave  them  high  and 
dry. 

The  optimists  of  the  trade  see  the  probability  of  a 
larger  and  more  satisfactory  lake  business  in  July, 
when  the  ore  begins  to  come  down.  They  are  also 
predicting  a  good  New  England  demand  for  the  next 
sixty  or  ninety  days,  and  their  less  confident  hope  is 
that  developing  conditions  will  open  the  way  for  a 
big  business  abroad.  Moreover,  they  declare  that  the 
industries  of  the  country  are  of  necessity  due  for  an 
early  revival  of  activities,  notably  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  articles  of  general  and  common  use. 

Cincinnati  dealers  say  that  while  a  good  deal  of 
coal  is  going  to  the  industries  of  the  city,  which  have 
very  generally  suffered  less  than  those  of  other 
cities,  householders  are  buying  very  little  fuel  against 
their  next  winter’s  demand.  In  fact,  they  declare 
that  summer  sales  have  not  been  so  slow  in  years. 
Smokeless  lump  is  retailing  at  $9.50  and  $10,  while 
bituminous  lump  is  $7  and  $7.50,  though  the  best  block 
sells  up  to  $8  and  $8.25. 


FRELINGHUYSEN  DEFENDS  BILL 


Calls  It  Foolish  to  Say  That  Government 
Must  Not  Study  Coal  Question. 

The  Frelinghuysen  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  last  Monday  and  made  the  subject  of  a  long 
speech  by  its  sponsor. 

“Within  the  last  five  years,”  said  Senator  Freling¬ 
huysen,  “the  country  has  suffered  from  a  shortage  of 
coal,  due  to  blizzards,  the  switchmen’s  strike  and 
traffic  jam.  People  have  also  suffered  from  high 
prices,  while  some  persons  in  the  coal  trade  without 
conscience  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
profiteer.  The  situation  today  is  critical  and  con¬ 
ditions  deplorable. 

“While  it  js  true  that  bituminous  coal  is  cheaper, 
the  mines  are  idle  and  labor  is  unemployed  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  far  behind  normal.  The  people  are  in¬ 
different  and  are  not  laying  in  their  stocks.  Freight 
rates  are  sky-high,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
stimulate  buying,  the  panic  price  of  last  year  in  the 
late  Spring  and  Summer  may  be  repeated ;  next 
Winter  transportation  may  be  overtaxed,  and  if  so,  a 
shortage  will  occur.  Then,  I  firmly  believe,  drastic 
Government  action  will  be  again  demanded  by  the 
people. 

Government  Control  Not  Proposed. 

“There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  which  controls 
or  regulates  the  coal  business.  It  does,  however, 
compel  full  information  and  provides  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  all  facts  regarding  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  essential  commodity.  It  does  pro¬ 
vide  that  it  shall  be  the  Government's  duty  to  study 
the  question  and  advise  Congress  and  the  public  of 
all  the  essential  details  that  make  up  the  price  of 
coal. 

“I  have  never  advocated  Government  ownership, 
control  or  drastic  regulation.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Government  should  compete  with  legitimate  business 
enterprises  or  should  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  Government 
should  compel  full  information,  for  the  public  benefit, 
in  commodities  essential  to  the  life  and  comfort  of 
the  people. 

“To  say  that  a  branch  of  Government  should  not 
study  the  question  and  compel  information  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  industry  and  bring  relief  in  improved  condi¬ 
tions  is  .  foolish,  and  to  say  that  this  is  Government 
interference  in  business  is  ridiculous. 

“I  have  no  antagonism  to  the  coal  operators,  but  I 
must  frankly  state  that  I  believe  a  great  many  coal 
producers  today  are  committed  to  the  theory  that  the 
coal  indusry  can  be  best  exploited  by  maintaining  the 
same  seasonal  speculative  atmosphere,  many  of  the 
producers  resting  complacently  under  the  present 
depyess.ecj  business  situation  in  the  belief  that  when 
.the  demand  for  fuel  appears  they  will  be  able  to 
employ  the  opportunity  to  recover  the  losses  now 
bejpg  sustained,  with  -compound  interest.” 

,  fire  on  the  tip  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Coal 
C,o,., wharf  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  last  week,  caused 
a  damage  estimated  at  about  $500.  The  fire  started 
in  the  planking  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  and  required 
half  a  mile  of  hose  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  blaze 
from  the  nearest  hydrant. 


MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL 


Lake  Receipts  Heavy,  but  Interior  Shipments 
Curtailed  by  Buyers’  Strike. 

There  is  so  far  little  indication  of  any  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  coal  buyers.  The  volume  of 
buying  is  considerably  under  normal,  and  those  in 
the  trade  have  long  been  convinced  that  it  has 
never  been  what  it  should  be  in  the  warm  weather. 
There  is  another  side  to  this  situation  as  presented 
by  the  buyers.  The  statement  is  made  to  indicate 
that  orders  now  are'  considerably  under  normal,  which 
in  turn  is  far  from  heavy.  Consumers  have  held 
off,  waiting  for  something  which  has  not  happened. 
Something  unexpected  is  likely  to  happen  in  the. 
shape  of  some  increases  of  freights,  where  only  de¬ 
creases  were  regarded  as  possible. 

In  the  coal  trade,  things  have  not  adjusted  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  minds  of  buyers,  to  the  post-war 
conditions.  Regardless  of  the  strong  case  which 
can  be  made  out  by  the  coal  trade,  users  as  a  class— 
at  least  in  the  Northwest — stand  pat  on  the  position 
that  coal  has  not  shared  in  the  -declines  which  other 
commodities  have  taken,  and  therefore  it  must  before 
things  will  be  at  normalcy  again.  Right  now  it  can 
be  shown  that  coal  is  selling  at  less  than  cost,  and 
still  people  refuse  to  buy  because  they  expect  a 
decrease  of  up  to  $5  a  ton. 

How  long  will  it  last?  Will  the  buyers’  strike 
be  prolonged  up  to  the  last  minute  and  then  a  wild 
rush  set  in  with  the  resultant  hysteria  and  com¬ 
petitive  bidding?  Some  in  the  trade  fear  that  il 
will.  The  word  “fear”  is  used  advisedly.  Buyers 
would  proclaim  their  belief  that  this  situation  is  just 
what  the  coal  men  want,  but  they  are  not  correct 
The  coal  men  know  that  whatever  profit  might  ac¬ 
crue  from  such  a  situation  would  be  more  than  lost 
in  the  dullness  of  the  preceding  months,  while  the 
danger  is  great  that  such  a  situation  would  quickly 
result  in  legislation  which  would  place  a  burder 
upon  the  coal  trade  and  be  exasperating  and  annoy¬ 
ing.  The  wise  ones  do  not  want  any  Governmen 
interference,  which  is  almost  sure  to  come  if  then 
shall  be  another  fall  such  as  that  of  last  year. 

Public  Refuses  to  Stock  Up. 

A  situation  which  is  recognized,  and  whosi 
danger  is  admitted,  ought  to  be  readily  cured.  Bu 
that  is  the  dilemma.  It  calls  for  bridging  a  condi 
tion  which  is  about  unbridgable.  The  whole  situa 
tion  would  clear  up  if  people  would  only  distribut 
their  coal  buying  through  the  summer  months  a- 
well  as  through  the  fall  and  winter.  But  they  re 
fuse  to  do  this  upon  the  belief  that  holding  off  wil 
give  them  still  lower  prices.  No  amount  of  arguinj 
will  have  any  influence  upon  them. 

Thanks  to  the  rush  of  tonnage  to  the  docks,  ther 
will  be  a  reasonable  amount  placed  there,  evei 
though  the  interior  refuse  to  buy.  But  this  move 
ment  to  the  docks  cannot  continue  long  without  ■ 
larger  outlet  to  the  interior.  The  storage  capacit; 
of  the  docks  will  become  exhausted.  However 
the  combined  capacity  of  the  docks  will  give  a  ver 
good  start  for  the  winter’s  needs — not  sufficien 
for  the  whole  winter,  but  a  considerable  portioi 
of  it.  Because  of  this  rush  of  business  to, the  docks 
the  situation  in  the  Northwest  is  better  than  seeme1 
likely  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

All-rail  coal  is  never  stored  for  any  length  o 
time  in  this  district,  hence  the  gloomy  prediction 
of  a  car  tie-up,  poor  traffic  service  and  the  othe 
things  which  may  happen  if  coal  is  not  bought  earlie 
fall  upon  deaf  ears.  Like  the  “Kismet”  of  the  Fa 
East,  it  is  accepted  as  a  thing  that  has  to  be  if  s 
be  it  shall  occur.  There  are  numerous  menta: 
reservations  as  to  its  really  occurring  in  the  tab 
and  previous  experiences  do  not  bear  out  the  pre 
diction  as  a  certainty. 


Frederick  B.  Shaw,  paymaster  for  the  City  Fuij 
Co.  Boston,  Mass.,  was  held  up  by  four  auto  bandit 
in  Mattapan  as ,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Mattapa 
yard  of  the  company  with  the  payroll.'  The  bandit 
shot  holes  in  three  of  the  tires  of  -his  machine  corr! 
pletely  disabling  it  and  then,  under  their  gun 
forced  him  to  stand  aside  while  they  robbed  his  cs 
of  $725  payroll  money. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 


Jumpings  for  Past  Week  Continued  Strong 
— Foreign  Demand  Continues. 

With  the  continuation  of  the  miners’  strike  in  Great 
Iritain,  coal  exports  at  Hampton  Roads  are  showing 
teady  gains  each  week,  which  has  been  the  case  at 
le  port  for  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks.  As  stated 
ist  week,  the  coal  dumpings  for  June  have  shown 
considerable  gain  over  the  past  month,  and  if  dump- 
lgs  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  as 
rev  have  started,  doubtless  the  June  record  will 
urpass  the  record  hung  up  for  May,  which  was  the 
est  for  the  present  year. 


For  the  week  ending  June  18th,  more  than  a  half 
lillion  tons  were  again  dumped  over  the  three  piers 
or  the  week.  However,  the  requirements  of  vessels 
or  loading  fell  off  considerable  toward  the  end  of 
he  week,  and  as  this  article  is  being  written,  a  fur- 
her  decline  in  vessel  tonnage  can  be  noted.  It  is 
robable,  however,  that  the  month’s  dumpings  will 
et  a  new  high  for  the  year,  and  at  the  present  rate, 
umpings  for  the  entire  month  should  run  up  to 
,000,000  tons  or  more. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  week,  dump- 
ngs  at  all  piers  fell  off  sharply,  which  caused 
rices  to  also  sag.  The  stocks  of  coal  at  the  Roads 
re  large,  and  show  a  steady  increase.  The  amount 
ow  on  track  is  well  over  400,000  tons,  a  great 
mount  of  which  is  awaiting  arrival  of  bottoms.  For 
I  he  first  few  days  of  this  week,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  situation  does  not  look  as  bright  as  it  did  the 
revious  week.  The  amount  of  coal  on  hand,  to- 


ether  with  the  drop  in  prices,  caused  some  anxiety 
!'  t  the  port,  and  many  exporters  are  wondering 
whether  the  coal  trade  will  enter  another  slump  as 
result  of  a  settlement  of  the  strike  in  Great  Britain. 


!  Prices  for  Spot  Tonnages  Lower 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  coal  on  track, 
nd  the  belief  entertained  that  the  British  strike 
could  be  settled,  quotations  on  spot  coal  have  be- 
;  ome  weaker  during  the  week.  Low  volatile  coals, 
m)o1s  1  and  2,  were  quoted  as  low  as  $5.85  and  $5.90 
•er  gross  ton  piers.  Somq  companies  are  holding 
or  higher  prices  and  quote  $6  and  $6.25,  while  high 
|  olatile  quotations  remain  around  the  $5.25  mark. 
The  tonnages  at  tidewater  in  the  low  volatile  pools 
I  re  far  more  plentiful  than  those  in  pools  5,  6  and  7, 
|  nd  as  a  result  the  market  in  the'  latter  is  somewhat 
i  tronger  than  pools  1  and  2.  Regardless  of  the  low 
luotations  very  little  demand  for  tonnage  has  been 
loticed,  with  little  or  no  demand  in  sight.  One  or 
j  wo  fairly  large  cargoes  were  closed  in  the  spot  mar- 
:et  this  week,  although  the  market  continued  full  of 
ivquiries,  with  few  actual  turnovers. 

„  During  the  week  the  Lamberts  Point  piers  went 
tack  to  working  only  two  shifts  per  day  on  account 
|  if  the  small  number  of  boats  ordered  up  for  loading. 

I  The  Virginian  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  are  still 
vorking  the  full  24  hours  per  day.  It  is  expected 
!  hat  the  Norfolk  &  Western  piers  will  resume  the 
hree  shifts  per  day  within  the  next  few  days,  or  as 
oon  as  the  vessel  movement  becomes  heavier. 


Business  May  Be  Permanently  Increased 

It  is  the  general  belief  among  coal  men  at  the  port 
j  hat  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  British  strike,  which 
las  already  stimulated  coal  trade  at  the  port,  will 
lermanently  increase  American  business.  Many  coal 
nen  have  recently  returned  from  trips  to  England, 
j  vhere  they  studied  the  situation,  and  have  reported 
hat  conditions  in  the  British  mines  are  deplorable, 
md  that  many  of  tHe  mines  will  never  be  opened 
j  igain.  However,  the  shipments  of  coal  to  Great 
Britain  have  been  smaller  this  week  than  any  week 
ince  the  direct  effects  of  the  coal  strike  were  first 
elt. 

For  the  week  ending  June  18th,  coal  dumpings  at 
idewater  piers  fell  below  the  mark  set  for  the  previ- 
.  ms  week  by  at  least  50,000  tons.  For  the  week  end- 
ng  June  18th,  a  total  of  513,640  tons  were  dumped, 
is  compared  with  560,000  tons  for  the  week  ending 
Tune  11th.  For  the  year  to  date  a  total  of  7,950,000 
i  ons  were  dumped,  as  compared  to  10,050,629  tons 
|  lumped  January  to  June,  1920.  At  the  outset  of 


this  month  it  looked  as  though  June  would  prove  to 
be  the  banner  month,  exceeding  the  tonnage  dumped 
during  May,  but  unless  a  spurt  in  the  coal  trade  is 
noted  within  the  next  week,  June  dumpings  will  trail 
those  for  the  month  of  May. 


BUFFALO  AWAITS  TURN 


No  Indications  that  Bituminous  Market  Will 
Get  Better  Right  Away. 

The  week  opens  again  with  many  complaints  of 
poor  business.  In  fact,  some  of  the  shippers  main¬ 
tain  that  this  week  shows  a  decided  decline  in  the 
demand  for  bituminous,  and,  as  for  anthracite,  the 
sale  does  not  meet  the  ideas  of  the  trade  and  if 
there  is  not  trouble  next  winter  it  will  be  because 
it  is  mild  or  the  increased  output  of  2,000,000  tons, 
now  is  held  somehow  and  can  be  made  available 
in  the  fall. 

Somebody  reports  offers  of  slack  at  $1.30,  as  if  it 
were  the  regular  price,  or  would  be  soon,  though 
as  a  rule  the  trade  does  not  quite  look  for  it  now. 
Still,  the  people  who  see  small  chance  of  real  im¬ 
provement  till  next  spring  are  more  numerous  than 
they  were. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  slow  condition  of  busi¬ 
ness  continues  so  long,  but  the  reason  can  be  found 
not  far  away.  Certain  cost  conditions  have  not 
been  straightened  out  so  that  people  can  obtain 
what  they  need  for  what  they  consider  reasonable 
prices,  so  they  hold  off  and  cut  down  the  volume 
of  trade.  Probably  the  present  state  of  things  will 
hold  till  wages  are  adjusted  and  rail  freights  can 
safely  be  reduced. 

A  Buffalo  jobber,  who  sells  lumber  mostly,  was 
this  week  offered  independent  chestnut  coal  at  the 
mine  for  $8,  but  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  work 
on  such  a  small  reduction  so  long  as  he  must  pay 
$3.24  freight  at  the  start  and  take  chances  on  trade 
after  that. 

Public  Believes  Prices  Are  Too  High. 

It  woqld  seem  that  something  should  be  done  to 
convince  the  consumers  of  anthracite  that  no  big 
profits  are  made  or  can  be  made  in  that  trade.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  wise  consumer  who  pro¬ 
claims  that  “you  can’t  tell  me”  that  coal  that  retails 
at  $13  when  it  used  to  be  $6  or  so  is  not  bringing 
in  big  money  to  somebody.  Still,  it  ought  to  be 
easy  to  show  by  a  few  figures  that  there  is  reason 
for  the  extra  charge. 

No  change  of  account  has  been  made  in  the  prices 
of  bituminous  coal,  quotations  remaining  on  the 
basis  of  $3  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny 
Valley  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  adding 
$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals 
for  freight  to  Buffalo. 

Little  new  can  be  said  of  the  anthracite  trade.  Buy¬ 
ing  is  moderate  and  it  is  not  likely  to  increase  much 
till  fall.  The  cheaper-coal  idea  still  prevails,  so  the 
consumer  will  wait  till  he  is  prompted  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather.  Maybe  it  will  all  come  out 
right. 

Shipments  by  lake  total  134,400  tons,  of  which 

61.800  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior  37,200 
tons  for  Milwaukee,  15,600  tons  for  Ft.  William, 
7,500  tons  for  Chicago,  7,500  tons  for  Sheboygan, 

2.800  tons  for  Racine,  1,000  tons  for  the  Sault  and 
1,000  tons  for  Kenosha. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  for  Sault,  Racine, 
Kenosha,  65-70  cents  to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  55  cents  to  Sheybogan,  50  cents  to  Duluth, 
Fort  William. 


Coal  men  have  been  a  mark  for  robbers  during  the 
Winter,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  regular  thing  for 
yard  offices  to  be  forced  and  ransacked.  There  has 
been  a  cessation  of  this  of  late,  but  last  week  the 
offices  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  in  the 
Merchants’  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  were 
ransacked  and  cash  and  postage,  checks,  etc,,  to  about 
$200  were  secured.  This  is  the  fourth  fuel  office  in 
the  building  to  suffer  robbery  within  a  year.  En¬ 
trance  was  gained  by  forcing  doors. 


QUIET  AT  COLUMBUS 


With  Exception  of  Lake  Trade,  Market  Is 
Dull — No  Change  in  Prices. 

If  market  conditions  could  be  any  quieter  than 
they  are  at  present,  Columbus  dealers  haven’t  the 
imagination  to  picture  it.  This  week  the  declaration 
was  unanimous  that  the  present  is  the  dullest  time 
that  the  coal  trade  has  ever  seen.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  lake  trade  that  some  companies  are  en¬ 
joying,  there  is  no  activity  whatever. 

The  day  this  is  written  one  of  the  largest  retail 
firms  in  the  State  reported  that  it  had  sent  out  only 
two  orders  and  one  of  these  came  as  a  result  of  the 
dealer’s  efforts  to  get  some  business.  Retail  coal 
yards  are  practically  full  and  meanwhile  a  car  or  two 
is  coming  in  every  few  days. 

Some  retail  dealers  were  unable  this  week  even  to 
quote  prices  on  slack  or  run-of-mine.  It  has  been 
so  long  since  there  has  been  any  business  of  this  kind, 
that  interest  in  these  grades  has  practically  died. 

President  Plomer  C.  Gill  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association  declared  that  he  can  see- no 
hope  for  improvement  before  September.  “It  looks 
to  me  like  the  next  two  months  are  going  to  be  as 
quiet  as  June,”  he  said. 

Public  Continues  to  Wait. 

At  the  same  time  he  announced  that  dealers  are 
considering  starting  an  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  urge  the  public  to  buy  now  and  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  belief  that  prices  will  be  lower.  But 
herein  lies  the  source  of  most  of  the  present  stag¬ 
nation.  The  public  firmly  believes  that  prices  will 
be  lower  and  even  close  friends  of  coal  men  are  hesi¬ 
tant  about  taking  their  advice  to  buy  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Nigh  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association,  is  at  present  assembling  data  relative 
to  costs  of  production,  freight  rates  and  costs  of 
handling  in  readiness  to  go  before  the  public,  lay  all 
the  cards  on  the  table  and  show  domestic  consumers 
where  it  will  be  folly  to  delay  buying  until  fall  when 
practically  every  one  will  be  in  the  market. 

Prices  this  week  show  no  change  whatever  except 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  stiffening  of  the  unusually 
low  slack  prices.  As  far  as  could  be  learned  this 
week,  no  slack  is  being  offered  for  less  than  $1  a 
ton,  with  the  price  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Lump 
is  still  selling  at  $3  and  $3.25  and  mine-run,  $2  to 
$2.25.  West  Virginia  lump  is  $3.50  to  $4,  screenings, 
$1.25  to  $1.40  and  mine-run,  $2.25.  Pocahantas  is 
$5  to  $5.50.  Many  yards  have  a  good  supply  of 
West  Virginia  coal  on  hand. 

Retail  prices  of  lump  grades,  these  being  the  only 
ones  moving,  are:  Hocking,  $6.75,  West  Virginia, 
$7.75  and  Pocahontas,  $10. 

Broad  Minded  Executives  Needed. 

.  It  is  manifest  that  some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  make  investments  in  corporations,  particularly 
corporations  of  a  public  service  character,  more 
attractive  to  the  public. 

A  great  deal  of  new  capital  is  needed  annually 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  facilities  and  it  can 
never  be  had  under  present-day  conditions  or  any¬ 
thing  approximating  thereto.  But  in  shaping  affairs 
towards  a  different  end,  the  possibility  that  some 
change  in  officials,  in  type  at  least,  must  be  made, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

There  has  possibly  been  too  much  of  a  drift  in 
recent  years  to  the  severely  practical  type  of  railroad 
officials,  overlooking  the  fact  that  in  earlier  years 
the  most  successful  railroad  men  were  those  who 
had  achieved  success  in  other  lines.  Several  of  the 
early  managers  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  were  interested 
in  the  dry  goods  business.  Others  were  manufac¬ 
turers  of  iron,  and  dealers  in  other  metals. 

Sam  Sloan  (he  never  liked  to  be  called  Samuel) 
had  a  most  successful  career  as  a  railroad  executive, 
although,  prior  to  becoming  president  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Co.,  he,  like  many  other  North  of 
Ireland  men,  was  interested  in  the  linen  business. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  railroad  president  to  be 
experienced  as  a  tracklayer.  In  fact,  while  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  has  his  proper  sphere  in  a  managerial 
capacity,  the  chief  executive  should  preferably  be  a 
man  of  broad  views  and  wide  experience. 
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CHICAGO  STAGNANT 

Purchases  Limited  to  Immediate  Require¬ 
ments — Buyers’  Attitude  to  Turn  Soon. 

Some  industries  are  getting  back  to  work  in  the 
Middle  West,  but  their  coal  purchases  are  limited  for 
the  most  part  to  immediate  requirements.  •  Follow- 
the-leader  tactics  are  being  carried  out  by  coal  buy¬ 
ers  for  the  large  industrial  concerns  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  Coal  salesmen  state  that  they  hear 
the  following  question  from  five  to  ten  times  each 
day:  “What  are  the  others  doing?” 

It  is  evident  that  the  buyer  is  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  take  the  initiative,  and  it  is  just  as  evident 
that  if  some  well-known  firm  would  step  to  the  front 
with  a  strong  buying  policy,  showing  faith  in  present 
price  levels,  that  the  other  industries  would  line  up 
in  short  order.  However,  that  leader  is  still  lacking, 
and  meanwhile  each  buyer  is  watching  the  other 
fellow’s  actions. 

Retailers  continue  to  complain  to  wholesale  con¬ 
nections,  and  their  business  has  indeed  reached  a 
small  volume.  Many  of  them  have  large  accounts 
outstanding  which  they  cannot  collect,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  fresh  buying,  has  thrown 
the  retailers  in  a  position  where  they  are  unable  to 
replenish  their  stocks. 

Car  Shortage  Growing. 

Car  shortage  talk  is  growing  almost  daily.  Un¬ 
confirmed  reports  from  southern  Illinois  state  that 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  is  actually  expecting 
a  shortage  of  good  equipment  for  hauling  coal  from 
southern  Illinois  mines. 

The  arrival  of  coal,  however,  has  held  up  well  in 
Chicago  during  the  past  week.  By  lake,  five  steamers 
brought  full  cargoes  to  points  in  and  near  Chicago, 
while  the  receipts  by  rail  last  week  for  Chicago  and 
beyond  averaged  892  cars  per  day. 

Railways,  power  plants,  and  public  utilities  of  all 
kinds  are  the  most  active  buyers,  this  being  more 
or  less  of  a  steady  demand,  for  they  must  keep  run¬ 
ning  regardless  of  industrial  conditions. 

The  working  time  of  Illinois  mines  also  showed 
some  improvement  last  week,  averaging  30  per  cent, 
which  compares  with  28  per  cent  for  the  previous 
week. 

\\  hile  the  situation  as  a  whole  may  be  termed 
quiet,  there  is  a  fair  tonnage  being  received  in  Chi¬ 
cago  as  shown  by  the  receipts  of  coal  by  water  and 
rail,  and  the  improvement  in  the  running  time  of 
Illinois  mines  is  also  an  encouraging  factor.  The 
buyers'  attitude  will  turn,  maybe  not  for  sixty  days, 
but  when  the  change  does  come,  it  will  likely  be 
rapid  and  catch  many  of  the  delinquent  buyers  with 
empty  bins. 

Oppose  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 

The  coal  men  of  Chicago — operators,  wholesalers 
and  dealers — have  joined  with  the  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  voicing  opposition  to  the  Frelinghuysen  bill 
rlow  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  which,  it  is  charged, 
is  regulatory  and  seeks  to  establish  governmental 
control  over  a  private  industry.  According  to  the 
Chicago  coal  man’s  version  of  the' bill,  it  is  paternal¬ 
istic,  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  against  the  stated  policy  of  “Less  Government 
in  Business.”  The  men  are  not  opposed  to  giving 
voluntary  information  to  the  Government,  for  public 
use,  to  educate  the  country  as  a  whole  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  coal  man,  and  in  turn  to 
show  the  public  how  they  can  secure  cheaper  coal 
and  more  prompt  delivery  by  making  purchases 
earlier. 

Even  with  bituminous  coal  a  drug  on  the  market, 
anthracite  is  in  a  strong  position.  Anthracite  for 
domestic  purposes  is  selling  at  slightly  higher  figures 
this  month,  while  other  commodities  are  selling  at 
20  per  cent  lower  than  last  year.  The  operators, 
the  railroads  with  high  freight  rates,  and  the  dealers 
are  complacent  over  the  situation. 

In  view  of  all  present  conditions  and  indications, 
the  Chicago  trade  as  a  whole  looks  for  a  radical 
change  in  conditions  in  about  60  to  90  days,  bringing 
with  it  a  better  demand  "from  practically  every  outlet 
for  coal. 

Prices  during  the  past  week  remained  unchanged 
a't  the  nominal  figures  being  quoted. 


\Y.  J.  Carlin,  of  Bowen,  Ill.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor, 
last  week. 

R.  W.  Eastin,  of  Macomb,  Ill.,  visited  the  Chicago 
coal  trade  last  week. 

The  National  Fuel  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  filed  papers 
of  dissolution  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

R.  E.  Jones,  of  Wabasha,  Minn.,  a  grain  and  coal 
dealer,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Traffic  Commissioner  Hay,  of  the  Sth  and  9th  coal 
districts,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

C.  S'.  Dodge,  retail  dealer  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  was 
in  Chicago  the  first  part  of  this  week. 

F.  R.  Sherwood,  coal  dealer  from  Tipton,  la., 
stopped  at  the  Planters  Hotel  this  week. 

B.  W.  Buchanan,  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation, 
returned  Monday  from  a  week’s  trip  to  the  mines. 

W.  C.  Bishop,  retail  coal  dealer  from  Sycamore, 
Ill.,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  several  days  last  week. 

R.  S.  Lake  and  A.  F.  Lake,  brick,  tile  and  coal 
dealers  from  Shenandoah,  la.,  stopped  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel  last  week. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  spent  this' 
week  at  Atterbury,  Ill. 

J.  P.  Beardslee,  vice-president  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Co.,  arrived  in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  after 
several  days  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Consumers’  Co.  held  a  dinner  last  week  for 
their  sales  force.  Entertainment  was  provided  after 
the  meal,  as  well  as  a  few  short  speeches. 

John  L.  Markham,  northern  sales  manager  for  the 
Monro-Warrior  C.  &  C.  Co.,  returned  to  Chicago 
this  week,  after  a  ten  days’  visit  to  St.  Louis. 

A  number  of  the  coal  men  along  Dearborn  street’s 
“Coal  Row”  are  forming  a  party  to  go  east  to  attend 
the  World’s  Championship  fight  in  Jersey  City. 

Miller  Adams,  auditor  for  the  Harris-Dillivou-Dia- 
mond  Co.,  is  in  Atlantic  City  this  week  attending  the 
convention  of  the  Railway  Auditors’  Association. 

The  trade  was  pleased  to  learn  last  week  of  the 
partial  recovery  of  Mrs.  T.  S.  Jones,  wife  of  the 
secretary  of  the  O'Gara  Coal  Co.  Mrs.  Jones  has 
been  ill  for  over  three  years. 

P.  C.  Sheehan,  for  some  time  connected  with  the 
Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  that  firm  to  enter  the  real  estate  business, 
forming  a  company  of  his  own.  1 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  will  probably  be  held  the  second  Tuesday 
in  July.  Meetings  will  be  called  monthly  during 
warm  weather,  instead  of  every  other  week. 

The  Farley-Hopkins  Co.  has  increased  its  sales 
force  by  the  addition  of  George  Olson,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wisconsin  Building  Material  &  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee. 

C.  O.  Fowler,  head  of  the  Monro-Warrior  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  Tuesday  on  his  return 
trip  from  Horse  Creek,  Ky.,  where  he  has  been  look¬ 
ing  over  some  property  which  he  recently  acquired. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  car 
service  on  all  railroads,  recent  reports  from  Chicago 
coal  dealers  showing  coal  brought  into  Chicago  in 
four  to  six  days,  where  it  formerly  required  from 
10  to  12  days. 

The  Farmers’  Elevator  Supply,  a  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  organization  for  farmers’  elevator  concerns,  has 
just  gotten  under  way  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  their 
first  purchases  of  coal  were  made  this  week  in  the 
Chicago  market. 

Thomas  Horn,  first  vice-president;  D.  M.  Parkhill, 
third  vice-president,  and  H.  M.  Ray,  secretary,  all 
officers  of  the  Harris-Dillivou-Diamond  Co.,  visited 
the  Chicago  offices,  coming  from  Benton,  West  Frank¬ 
fort  and  St.  Louis. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf 
Association  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  29th,  at 
the  Glen  Oak  Country  Club.  Permission  to  hold  the 
meet  at  Glen  Oak  was  obtained  through  the  efforts 
of  R.  A.  Harmon.  As  usual,  the  meet  will  last  the 
entire  day,  including  a  lunch  and  dinner. 

The  Van  Buren  Coal  Co.  is  the  style  of  a  new  firm 
which  received  its  charter  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
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The  capital  is  set  at  $10,000,  and  the  incorporators 
are  M.  C.  Putnam,  A.  Sevenhouse  and  John  J.  Sher¬ 
lock-.  TheyiwilLdo  a  geqeral  wholesale  business  and 

have  secured  offices  at  37  W.  Van  Buren  street. 

Announcement  by  the  Thomas  N.  Mordne  Coal  Co. 
says  that  Horace  C.  Train,  formerly  with  Richards 
Evans  &  Co.,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Thomas 
N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
The  change  took  place  last  week.  Mr.  Train  is  a 
well-known  coal  man,  having  been  in  the  trade  for 
more  than  15  years. 

W.  A.  Bledsoe,  president  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co., 
Terre  Haute  and  Chicago,  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Antioch,  TIL,  where  he  recently  purchased  a  summer 
home.  He  has  become  an  enthusiastic  golfer  and  is 
really  developing  into  an  expert,  judging  from  his 
recent  score  of  73  strokes  on  an  18-hole  course,  the 
record  for  the  course  being  71. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  lake  held  up  well  during  the 
past  week  compared  with  previous  weeks  in  May  and 
June.  The  following  arrivals  were  reported :  From 
Buffalo,  the  IV.  B.  Darboch  and  Tarius  arrived  at 
Chicago  dock  with  full  cargoes  of  coal.  From  Port 
Huron,  steamer  A.  W.  Bursen  arrived  at  Gary,  Ind., 
with  cargo  of  coal,  and  from  Conneaut,  steamer  IV. 
J.  Alcock  arrived  at  Gary.  From  Buffalo  came  the 
steamer  /.  P.  Hutchinson  with  a  full  cargo  of  coal 
for  Indiana  harbor  docks. 


Miners  to  Work  Co-Partnership. 

According  to  information  received  from  Ottawa, 
Ill.,  co-operative  coal  mining  is  being  given  its  first 
trial  in  Illinois.  Monday  the  G.  &  J.  coal  mine  at 
Seneca,  111.,  begun  operations  under  a  lease  held 
jointly  by  the  miners  and  the  operator,  Joshua  L. 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  has  operated  the-  mine  for  ten 
years  but  was  forced  to  close  down  a  month  because 
of  financial  difficulties.  He  could  not  meet  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

The  men  suggested  that  they  ban  together  and  lease 
the  property  from  Jones.  After  several  conferences 
the  plan  was  adopted.  Last  Saturday  the  State 
Mine  Inspector  gave  permission  to  operate  the  shaft. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  price  expected  for  the 
coal  is  $5.75  per  ton,  or  better.  The  miners  will 
pay  themselves  so  much  per  ton  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  will  divide  the  profits  after  paying  Mr. 
Jones  a  royalty.  They  have  induced  local  financiers 
to  back  them  and  have  employed  a  general  manager 
and  pit  boss. 

The  lease  has  been  made  out  for  one  year.  The 
miners  believe  they  will  make  less  1  money  per  day 
at  the  start,  but  later,  in  dividing  the  profits  will 
gain  by  the  arrangement. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

The  auxiliary  schooner  “General  Pershing,”  re¬ 
cently  sold  at  this  port  to  satisfy  certain  claims 
against  her,  for  $30,000  to  Harris  &  Co.,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Norwegian  to 
the  American  registry,  and  is  expected  to  sail  during” 
the  week  with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  Bremerton,  Wash. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Foreign  Trade  Club  and  a 
large  number  of  shipping  men  went  in  a  body  to  the 
Army  Supply  Base,  June  22nd,  to  board  the  Ameri¬ 
can  steamer  Quaker  City,  which  will  sail  today  for 
Liverpool  wdth  a  general  cargo,  the  first  steamer  in 
the  history  of  the  port  to  fly  the  flag  of  Hampton 
Roads.  Business  men,  bankers,  exporters,  and  others 
were  the  guests  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Steamship 
Co.  at  a  buffet  luncheon  on  board  the  Quaker  City 
at  1  :00  p.  m.  to  bid  the  vessel  godspeed  on  her  voy¬ 
age,  which  inaugurates  the  first  general  cargo  service 
to  Europe  from  this  port,  by  a  line  having  her  home 
port  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  M.  M.  Floyd, 
tidewater  manager  for  the  Wa  E.  Deegans  Export 
Coal  Co.,  that  the  Norfolk  office  would  be  closed  on 
or  about  July  1st,  and  that  the  company,  which  owns 
and  controls  eighteen  mines  scattered  throughout 
the  fields,  would  confine  itself  hereafter,  or  until 
trade  conditions  become  more  stable,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  end  of  the  business.  The  instability  of  the 
foreign  market  and  the  foreign  exchange  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  closing  of  the  Norfolk  office,  ac-  ! 
cording  to  Mr.  Floyd.  Mr.  Floyd  will  continue  in 
the  services  of  the  company,  and  will  take  charge 
of  the  inland  business  of  the  company. 
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Pennsylvania  Dealers  Meet  at  Harrisburg. 

About  350  Coal  Men,  Including  Delegations  from  Four  Other  States,  Participate  in  Interesting  Three-Day  Session — 

President  Crowell  and  Other  Officers  Re-Elected 


i  __ 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held  at 
I  he  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Wednes- 
ay  and  Thursday  of  this  week.  The  opening  session 
|/as  called  to  order  by  President  Crowell  at  11  o’clock 
I  n  Wednesday  morning,  with  nearly  100  members 
I  resent.  Some  of  the  chief  points  in  his  address  were 
I  s  follows: 

“I  want  to  tell  you  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possible 
f  some  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  Wash- 
lgton  recently.  You  all  know  that  if  it  had  not  been 
or  the  work  done  by  all  branches  of  our  industry 
he  Calder  bill  would  have  become  a  law.  You  also 
[  now  without  my  telling  you  that  had  it  become  a 
aw  many  of  us  would  have  been  forced  to  bankruptcy. 

“Since  that  bill  was  not  passed,  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
|  en,  of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  two  other  bills, 
ine  relating  to  seasonal  coal  rates,  the  other  to  sta- 
ilize  the  coal  industry.  All  branches  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  met  at  Washington  on  Monday,  June  6th,  and 
n  a  body  the  next  day  attended  a  hearing  Senator 
-'relinghuysen  had  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
n  Secretary  Fall’s  office,  at  which  meeting  were  also 
Secretary  Hoover  and  Senator  Calder. 

Tells  of  Washington  Conference. 

•  “The  coal  men  told  the  gentlemen  representing  us 
i  t  Washington  that  if  it  were  only  information  the 
.  iill  was  intended  to  get,  that  they,  the  coal  men,  would 
oluntarily  give  to  the  Government  all  the  informa- 
:  ion  they  could  get  from  their  books  and  would  per- 
[|nit  the  Government  to  check  them  up.  This  did  not 
[fatisfy  our  representation  at  Washington,  who  in- 
isted  the  bill  would  have  to  come  to  a  vote  in  Con- 
jess. 

“We  tried  to  explain  that  we  wanted  the  business 
abilized,  probably  more  than  they,  but  that  our  ex- 
•erience  with  Government  management  of  business 
yeas-  anything  but  stable  and  that  it  cost  the  people 
i  nore  money  in  the  end. 

:  “We  further  stated  tin  at  the  bituminous  coal  busi- 
less  had  already  become  normal  (in  fact  sub-normal), 
'his  is  probably  five-sixths  of  the  total  tonnage  in 
j  he  United  States,  and  as  soon  as  the  contract  with 
|  he  men  at  the  mines,  and  at  our  yards,  in  regard  to 
j  rages,  expired,  that  we  believed  the  price  of  coal 
ould  be  reduced.  Bear  in  mind,  this  wage  contract 
vith  the  men  at  the  mines  was  made  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  Government,  and  the  operators  are  help- 
;  ess  to  do  other  than  keep  this  agreement,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  what  we  as  practical  coal  men  said, 
'ienator  Frelinghuysen  intends  to  have  his  bill  voted 
Lpon  in  the  Senate. 

To  Fight  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 

I  f 

“We  still  feel  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have 
I  his  bill  passed  by  Congress,  and  are  taking  measures 
o  have  each  one  of  you  place  the  matter  before  your 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress,  so  that  they 
nay  at  least  know  your  views  on  the  bill  before  voting. 

!  "Thank  God  we  have  some  Senators  and  Repre- 
entatives  in  Congress  who  are  not  socialistic,  but 
father  still  maintain  those  conservative  thoughts  and 
J  ctions  of  our  forefathers  who  made  that  wonderful 
!  istrument,  our  Constitution,  and  we  hope  enough  of 
,'hem  can  be  found  to  permit  us  to  still  conduct  our 
usiftess  without  Government  supervision.  To  my 
find,  what  we  need  in  our  business  is  a  square  deal 
rom  the  press,  and  less  politics.” 
j  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  and  •  certain  ex- 
;mporaneous  remarks,  Mr.  Crowell  announced  'the 
I  ppointment  of  committees,  as  follows : 

Nominations. — Walter  C.  Hancock,  Philadelphia; 
filler  Ammon,  Reading;  H.  S.  Kelley,  Harrisburg. 

Auditing. — W.  H.  Knass,  Norristown;  Samuel 
j  lays,  York. 

Complaints. — W.  H.  Holmes,  Reading;  Charles  K. 
jficull,  Philadelphia;  I.  P. .Eastman,  Lebanon. 

Resolutions. — John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia;  Samuel 
Goodyear,  Carlisle;  Calvin  Strayer,  York. 

The  treasurer’s  report  followed.  This  indicated  that 
|  pecial  expenses  during  the  past  year  had  reduced  the 
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funds  in  hand,  and  that  an  increase  in  dues  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  present  basis  of  expense. 

Secretary  Bertolet's  Report. 

Secretary  Bertolct  then  read  his  report,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

“\\  hen  we  consider  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  prices  must  be  charged  to  handling  from 
the  car  to  the  consumer’s  bin,  the  retailer  should  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  handling  costs.  Labor-saving 
machinery  has  already  found  a  place  in  every  modern 
yard,  but  there  is  still  much  money  wasted  because 
householders  give  no  thought  to  delivery  conditions. 

“In  many  houses  the  coal  bin  is  locat«l  in  the  dark¬ 
est  and  farthest  point  in  the  cellar.  It  costs  at  least 
SO  cents  a  ton  to  carry  coal,  and  yet  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  where  the  consumer  could  save  this 
item  of  expense  hy  making  bins  readily  accessible. 
Local  associations  are  in  position  to  educate  their 
customers  on  this  point. 

Anthracite  Prices. 

"The  retail  trade  has  always  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  maintenance  of  uniform  prices  for  anthra¬ 
cite  at  the  mines.  Until  quite  recently  the  larger  op¬ 
erating  companies  adhered  to  a  uniform  circular,  and 
the  only  disturbing  factor  was  the  variance  of  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  from  the  so-called  circular  price. 
The  independent  operators  were  able  to  convince  not 
oidv  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Fuel 
Administration,  but  President  Wilson  as  well,  that 
they  were  justified  by  higher  producing  costs  in 
charging  more  for  their  coal  than  the  railroad- 
affiliated  companies. 

"In  their  case  against  the  Calder  bill,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  very  strongly  support  their  eco¬ 
nomic  right  to  charge  higher  prices  than  the  com¬ 
pany  operators,  although  they  make  no  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  the  exorbitant  premiums  which  have  been  im¬ 
posed  on  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
tonnage  by  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  individual 
operators  or  jobbers. 

“But  in  the  present  market  the  retailer  is  confronted 
not  only  by  two  price  levels,  but  by  a  dozen  or  more. 
The  company  operators  have  apparently  drifted  from 
their  uniform  circular  in  a  way  which  is  bound  to 
confuse  the  retail  merchants.  This  situation  is  in¬ 
deed  unfortunate. 

Law  of  Price  Regulation. 

“The  best  regulation  of  prices  always  turns  out  to 
be  supply  and  demand.  The  trouble  is  that  many  of 
bur  people  and  most  of  our  able  legislators  have  not 
the  patience  to  wait  for  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  to  work  its  infallible  cure.  When  prices  seem 
abnormally  high  they  say  that  something  must  be 
done  to  regulate  the  coal  business.  When  prices  are 
abnormally  low,  mines  closed  and  operators  losing 
money,  they  are  as  quiet  as  clams. 

“It  is  because  of  the  feeling  among  legislators  that 
‘something  must  be  done’  that  they  so  often  do  the 
wrong  thing.  Senator  Calder  and  Senator  Edge  may 
decry  the  fac.t  that  one  independent  anthracite  opera¬ 
tor  boosted  prices  from  $8  to  $15  a  ton  at  the  mines 
between  last  April  and  November,  and  so  do  we  all. 
But  the  Senators  know  that  a.  price  regulatory  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  Washington  is  not  the  remedy. 

“We  know  that  $12  bituminous  coal  cannot  be 
justified  by  cost  of  producing,  and  we  have  no  de¬ 
fense  for  those  operators  who  charged  it.  We  are 
sure,  however,  that  Government  regulation  is  not  the 
remedy. 

“Neither  are  high-sounding  resolutions  the'  remedy. 
In. spite  tof  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Wentz  in  the  soft 
coal  fields, .  exorbitant  bituminous  prices  came  down 
only  when  demand  fell  off  and  .supply  increased.  The 
anthracite  operators  did  well  to  show  their  good 
faith  to  the  country  by  recommending  the  elimination 
pf  unfair  practices  in  their  branch  of  the  trade,  but 
some  independent  operators  are  still  considering  it 
mighty  poor  business  not  to  seek  the  market  that 
will  pay  the  high  price. 


“All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  we  ought  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  fooled.  Neither  coal  commis¬ 
sions,  State  or  Federal,  nor  resolutions  passed  by 
any  or  all  the  branches  of  the  coal  industry,  will  per¬ 
manently  solve  the  coal  price  question.  Demand  and 
supply,  unhindered,  will  work  the  cure.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  secretary’s  report,  the 
meeting  adjourned  that  there  might  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spend  some  time  before  lunch  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  coal-handling  machinery  and  supplies  in 
a  large  hall  a  couple  of  blocks  distant. 

Big  Machinery  Exhibit. 

This  proved  to  be  the  largest  exhibit  of  machinery 
yet  in  evidence  at  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  conven¬ 
tions,  and  probably  was  as  large  a  representation  of 
apparatus  as  has  been  seen  at  any  other  coal  con¬ 
vention.  No  less  than  twenty-two  manufacturers 
were  represented,  including  the  Autocar  Co.  and  other 
well-known  concerns.  In  addition,  there  was  shown 
a  model  of  the  Loree  breaker  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Co.,  electrically  operated  and  showing  many 
interesting  details  of  the  preparation  of  coal. 

The  afternoon  session  commenced  promptly  at  two 
o’clock  railroad  time,  or  three  o’clock  local  time,  as 
was  explained  in  considerable  detail.  There  is  a 
variation  in  the  time  used  in  the  territory  of  the 
association,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  quite  exact 
and  specific  in  regard  to  all  announcements  made. 

Discussion  of  the  officers’  reports  was  invited,  but 
everyone  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied  and  nothing  was 
said  in  opposition.  The  feature  of  the  afternoon 
session  was,  therefore,  discussion  on  such  features 
as  methods  of  selling  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  the 
maintenance  of  standard  preparation,  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  early  buying. 

Disposition  of  Steam  Sizes  Discussed. 

With  reference  to  small  sizes,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  these  could  easily  be  disposed  of  if  the  right 
apparatus  were  used,  and  particular  attention  was 
invited  to  the  culm-burning  device  recently  brought 
out  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  Naturally,  the  places 
nearest  to  the  mines  offer  the  best  field  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  this  trade,  for  the  difference  in  freight 
on  small  coal  and  on  large  coal  is  so  slight  that  the 
proportionate  saving  is  very  much  reduced  when  a 
high  freight  rate  has  to  be  paid  in  reaching  distant 
points. 

As  to  preparation,  there  seemed  to  be  considerable 
complaint,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  just  what  the  producers  should  do  with 
regard  to  re-sizing. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  architects  and  stove- 
makers,  relative  to  the  utilization  of  small  coal,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
with  a  small  producer  to  prepare  his  tonnage  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  new  system  of  sizing  (each  dealer  stipulat¬ 
ing  to  take  a  certain  amount),  in  order  that  there 
might  be  an  actual  trial  made  of  different  sizes  be¬ 
fore  a  number  of  large  producers  were  invited  to 
proceed  further  in  the  matter  of  new  -sizes  of  coal. 

Early  Business  Satisfactory,  Dealers  Say. 

-  With  reference  to  early  buying,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  trade  in  that  section  could  never  get  all  the 
coal  that  was  wanted  in  April  and  May,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  early  buying  -.idea  did  not  have  particular 
force  in  that  section.  The  people  had  already  been 
prompted  by  the  spring  discount  to  place  orders  in 
sufficient  volume  to  take  care  of  all  the  coal  that  the 
dealers  were  apt  to  get  in  the  early  months  of  the 
season.  ’  "  ’  . 

The  afternoon-  session  adjourned  early  that  there 
might  be  further  opportunity'  to  visit  the  exhibition 
hall.  L  'j  ''  ' 

Mr.  Williams  Discusses  Anthracite  Questions. 

The  morning  session  on  Thursday  was  opened 
by  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Har- 
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risburg,  who  was  followed  by  W.  H.  Williams, 
senior  vice-president  of  the  Hudson  Coal. Co.  By 
this  time  the  number  present  had  much  increased 
and  fully  200  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Williams  commenced  his  address  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  difference  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  not  only  with  regard  to  quality  but 
with  regard  to  mining  methods.  He  referred  to 
the  steadiness  of  the  anthracite  demand,  contin¬ 
ued  over  a  period  of  years,  and  said  that  there 
was  not  much  over  10  per  cent  difference  between 
good  years  and  bad  years.  “We  should  study 
the  past  more,”  he  said,  “and  avoid  mistakes  in 
the  future.”  In  pre-war  days  bituminous  opera¬ 
tors  made  very  little,  if  any,  money  and  anthracite 
operators  did  not  fare  much  better. 

In  the  hard  coal  trade  the  amount  produced  is 
just  about  equal  to  the  amount  used.  Any  ton¬ 
nage  left  over  one  year,  by  reason  of  mild 
weather,  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
next  ensuing  severe  season,  and  the  great  problem 
now  is  how  to  increase  the  output.  The  demand 
increaess  steadily,  and  an  acute  feature  has  now 
been  added  to  the  situation  by  reason  of  the  im¬ 
pending  segregation  of  coal  and  railroad  prop¬ 
erties,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  former 
to  finance  their  own  needs.  The  Census  Bureau 
statistics  show  that  anthracite  properties  have 
paid  little  over  4  per  cent,  while  investors  in  min¬ 
ing  enterprises  usually  require  10  per  cent  or 
more  by  reason  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
business. 

Government’s  Attitude  Disturbing. 

He  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
as  a  disturbing  feature,  and  mentioned  in  some 
detail  the  mine-cave  situation,  pointing  out  the 
complications  introduced  by  the  fact  that,  while 
certain  properties  were  sold  by  mining  companies 
with  the  right  of  support  included,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  subsequent  changes  of  ownership  had 
resulted  in  a  transfer  being  made  which  left  the 
right  of  support  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 
Strict  application  of  the  new  law  will  result  in  a 
great  quantity  of  coal  having  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  decreasing  the  available  supply  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Should  the  provisions  of  the  measure  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  full,  there  will  be  an  annual  income 
of  $12,500,000,  while  the  loss  from  mine  caves 
heretofore  has  only  been  $600,000  or  $700,000  per 
annum,  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  only  on 
the  sum  which  is  to  be  collected.  He  referred 
to  the  policy  adopted  by  certain  large  interests 
of  caring  for  damage  to  property,  at  first  to  the 
extent  of  $2,500,  and  afterwards  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000,  the  thought  being  that  owners  of  larger 
properties  were  in  a  position  to  care  for  their 
interests  understandingly  to  a  degree  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  owners  of  small  properties. 

Believes  Anthracite  Tax  Will  Not  Hold. 

The  tonnage  tax  he  thought  would  not  hold, 
as  it  was  not  probable  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  reverse  itself.  Reversal  on  such  a  vital 
point,  he  thought,  would  be  unfortunate,  as  there 
would  be  no  guide  for  future  proceedings  if  the 
courts  fell  into  the  habit  of  reversing  their  pre¬ 
vious  decisions.  He  referred  to  the  Frelinghuy- 
sen  Bill,  and  resented  the  implied  criticism  of 
men  in  the  trade.  Investigations,  Mr.  Williams 
continued,  have  shown  no  just  ground  for  crit¬ 
icism,  and  there  is  now  no  warrant  for  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  incur  more  expense. 

The  increase  in  taxes  was  referred  to  as  a  serious 
burden.  Already,  Mr.  Williams  said,  there  are  three 
Government  bureaus  having  to  do  with  the  collection 
of  coal  trade  information,  and  why,  he  asked,  is 
Secretary  Hoover  engaged  in  pushing  new  legisla¬ 
tion;  why  is  an  additional  bureau  proposed  when  the 
Administration  is  presumably  trying  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  ? 

Present  conditions  were  largely  brought  about 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Dr.  Garfield,  he 
believed,  was  thoroughly  honest,  and  the  great 
point  was  anything  to  win  the  war.  But  one 
result  of  the  zoning  system  was  that  the  old  plan 
of  distribution  was  never  fully  restored,  and  the 


confusion  resulting  gave  the  impression  of  a 
shortage,  whereas  last  year  there  was  really  an 
over-production  of  bituminous  coal. 

Readjustment  Problems. 

He  said  he  digressed  for  a  moment  from  an¬ 
thracite  matters  to  refer  to  this,  and  to  the  fact 
that  consumers  are  using  up  stocks  on  hand  as 
a  means  of  conserving  their  cash,  and  not  enter¬ 
ing  into  further  obligations.  The  real  situation 
of  the  day,  he  said,  is  not  a  coal  situation  or  a 
railroad  situation,  but  a  general  readjustment  of 
conditions.  Rubber  is  down  from  $2  to  20  cents; 
sugar  from  24  cents  to  4  cents;  large  sugar  com¬ 
panies  in  Canada  had  told  him  that  six  years’ 
profits  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  decline.  Fur¬ 
nace  coke  has  fallen  from  $17  to  $3.50.  Wheat 
from  $2.2214  to  $1.33.  Perhaps  the  wholesale 
decline  has  been  too  great. 

As  it  is,  jobbers  and  retailers  have  large  stocks 
of  manufactured  goods  on  hand  which  they  must 
work  off;  then  buyers  can  resume  purchasing  and 
manufacturers  can  resume  activities.  '  Pre-war 
conditions  should  be  studied  in  the  effort  to  re¬ 
turn  to  normalcy. 

Returning  to  the  anthracite  situation,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams  said  that  85  per  cent  of  the  output  had  been 
sold  at  prices  approved  by  the  Government;  10 
per  cent  was  sold  at  high  prices,  but  what  could 
even  the  operators  who  sold  at  high  prices  show 
as  to  their  earnings  over  a  five  or  ten  year  period, 
with  an  income  of  less  than  one  per  cent  some 
years?  What  would  be  the  average  for  the  term? 

He  felt  sure  that  the  anthracite  interests  could 
well  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  public  based  on 
fair  investigation. 

A  rising  vote  of  thinks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  for  his  able  address. 

New  Scale  of  Dues. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  presented  its 
report  with  regard  to  proposed  increase  of  dues,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  tonnage  basis.  Dealers  handling  less  than 
3,000  tons,  to  pay  $10  per  annum,  with  a  graduated 
scale  up  to  $50  for  those  handling  50,000  tons.  This 
was  unanimously  adopted,  as  were  other  resolutions 
protesting  against  seasonal  freight  rates,  against  the 
other  Frelinghuysen  bill  (“we’re  willing  to  give  in¬ 
formation”),  warning  the  public  against  co-operative 
stock  companies  (situation  explained  by  Mr.  Scull), 
and  thanks  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  the 
Harrisburg  Coal  Exchange  and  the  Harrisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Scull  invited  the  attention  of  the  officials  to 
the  present  law  requiring  lamps  on  trucks  at  all  times, 
even  in  the  Summer  when  they  were  never  used,  and 
yet  were  exposed  to  risk  of  damage. 

President  Crowell,  announcing  that  Secretary  Gor¬ 
don,  of  the  National  Association,  would  presently  re¬ 
tire  to  go  into  the  coal  business,  introduced  James  S. 
McCarthy,  the  present  field  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  who,  he  said,  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
McCarthy  made  a  stirring  address,  warning  of  the 
necessity  of  business  men  being  on  their  guard 
against  the  spread  of  Bolshevism. 

President  Crowell  then  introduced  Mrs.  Roller,  as 
a  representative  of  the  exhibitors,  and  Mrs.  Roller,  in 
a  characteristic,  facetious  address,  invited  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  visit  the  exhibition  hall  and  see  what  a  fine 
display  there  was. 

The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 

Roderick  Stephens  Speaks. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an  address 
by  Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  who  told  in  force¬ 
ful  vein  of  the  work  that  the  association  was  doing 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  by  the  trade  organizations  in  all  sec¬ 
tions. 

Next  in  order  was  an  interesting  address  relative 
to  concrete  pockets  of  the  silo  type  by  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Cement  Manufacturers’  Association. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  members  and  visitors 
who  had  arrived  since  the  reading  of  the  reports  of 
the  president  and  the  secretary  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wednesday  session,  it  was  on  motion  decided 
that  these  should  be  taken  up  again  with  a  view 
to  having  the  high  points  touched  upon  and  elab¬ 


orated.  This  was  done,  and  the  extemporaneous  re¬ 
marks  in  connection  with  the  more  formal  comments 
of  the  documents  themselves  proved  to  be  most  in¬ 
teresting. 

Officers  Re-elected. 

At  the  conclusion  thereof,  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  made  its  report,  favoring  the  re-election  of  the 
official  staff,  including  the  five  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  whose  term  expires  at  the  present  time. 
By  unanimous  ballot,  therefore,  the  following  officers 
were  re-elected :  President,  Samuel  B.  Crowell ; 
vice-president,  Walter  L.  Montgomery ;  treasurer,  J. 
Arthur  Strunk;  directors,  H.  Samuel  Hays,  of  York; 
W.  H.  Rneas,  of  Norristown;  C.  Frank  Williamson, 
Media ;  Samuel  Goodyear,  Carlisle ;  and  J.  D.  Bac¬ 
chus,  Chestertown,  Md. 

The  secretary  and  the.  field  secretary  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  it  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  Messrs.  Bertolet  and  Singeley  will 
again  serve  the  organization  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A  summary  of  the  registration  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day  showed  296  in  attendance  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  20  from  New  Jersey,  19  from  New  York,  11 
from  Maryland,  and  three  from  Delaware,  a  total  of 
349. 

Thursday  Night’s  Banquet. 

Thursday  evening  the  annual  banquet  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  the  convention  hall  of  the  Fenn- 
Harris.  It  was  attended  by  fully  250,  the  capacity  of 
the  room  being  well  taxed. 

As  had  been  announced  in  advance,  there  was  but 
one  speaker,  Lieutenant-Governor  Beidleman.  Inti¬ 
mations  as  to  his  capabilities  as  a  public  speaker 
proved  to  be  well  founded.  He  made  a  stirring  ad¬ 
dress  as  to  public  recognition  of  the  rights  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  of  capital,  stating  that  this  did  not  mean 
great  wealth  alone  but  the  capital  invested  in  a 
humble  home  as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that  business 
men,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  such  public  protection  as 
they  are  entitled  to,  must  have  well  formulated  ideas 
on  public  questions.  They  must  not  be#  satisfied  to 
go  along  with  the  crowd  until  it  is  too  late  to  fore¬ 
stall  action  adverse  to  their  interests.  In  brief,  he 
developed  not  only  the  old  idea  that  constant  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  but  brought  in  the  additional 
thought  that  the  vigilant  must  be  well  prepared  as 
to  the  policy  to  pursue  when  their  watchfulness  has 
discerned  a  peril. 

Friday’s  Program. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Friday’s  program 
provided  for  a  special  train  via  the  P.  &  R.  to  Her- 
shey,  where  athletic  entertainment,  etc.,  including 
first-aid  drill,  would  be  provided  by  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.,  together  with  a  chicken  dinner. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  special  to  return  to 
Harrisburg  at  the  conclusion,  also  for  extra  cars  on  . 
P.  &  R.  afternoon  express  for  those  bound  east  and 
south. 


British  Strike  Drags  On. 

The  recent  referendum  vote  among  the  British 
mine  workers  having  shown  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting  were  opposed  to  a  return  to 
work,  the  strike  still  drags  on.  From  all  accounts 
there  have  been  some  important  breaks  in  the  ranks 
of  the  strikers,  but  in  South  Wales,  Scotland  and 
other  important  mining  districts  the  tie-up  still  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  complete.  The  miners’  leaders  have  again 
appealed  to  other  unions  to  support  them  with 
a  general  strike,  but  their  pleas  seem  to  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  A  conference  of  labor  leaders 
to  discuss  this  matter  is  to  be  held  on  Monday,  how¬ 
ever. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  ending  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  labor  troubles  had  been  deferred  indefinitely  there 
was  a  sudden  increase  in  the  inquiries  for  American 
coal  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Exports  continue 
heavy,  a  large  tonnage  going  to  the  United  Ringdom. 
as  well  as  to  various  European  countries  and  to 
South  America. 

A  number  of  cargoes  are  reported  to  have  cleared 
for  Russia  during  the  past  month  or  so,  and  other 
shipments  will  follow. 
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WARNS  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

- - 

Operators’  Association  Says  Coal  Control 
Law  Would  Be  Dangerous  Precedent. 

Last  week  we  were  privileged  to  present  an  exclu¬ 
sive  statement  from  President  J.  G.  Bradley  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  denying  that  that  organi¬ 
zation  had  modified  in  any  way  its  opposition  to  the 
Frelinghuysen  bill.  The  next  day  the  association 
gave  out  a  longer  and  more  detailed  statement  for 
general  publication,  explaining  the  operators’  reasons 
for  fighting  the  measure  and  calling  on  business  men 
in  other  lines  for  support. 

In  this  statement  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  paternalistic,  discriminatory  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  After  enumerating  many  features  of  the 
bill,  which  are  criticized  as  inquisitorial  and  as  unlaw¬ 
ful  interference  with  the  right  of  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness,  the  association  says : 

“The  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  a  forerunner  and 
precedent  for  similar  paternal  and  regulatory  legis¬ 
lation  with  reference  to  every  line  of  private  business. 

“If  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  legislation 
of  this  character  concerning  the  coal  industry  and 
all  consumers  of  coal,  it  must  have  the  same  power 
to  enact  similar  legislation  with  reference  to  other 
lines  of  private  business,  and  if  it  is  conceded  that 
such  legislation  offers  a  panacea  for  supposed  evils 
in  the  coal  industry,  it  will  in  similar  fashion  be 
assumed  that  by  legislation  can  be  found  a  cure-all 
for  every  supposed  defect  in  private  business. 

A  Threat  to  Private  Business. 

“Such  a  program  of  legislation,  once  embarked 
upon,  will  lead  rapidly  to  the  destruction  of  private 
initiative,  competition,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the 
producing  and  merchandizing  business  of  this  country. 

“This  bill,  therefore,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
entire  nation,  not  only  because  it  includes  within  its 
scope  everyone  who  is  engaged  in  the  coal  industry 
and  everyone  who  consumes  more  than  100  tons  of 
•  coal  a  year,  but  also  because,  if  passed,  it  would 
form  a  precedent  for  further  legislation  relating  to 
other  lines  of  business. 

“The  coal  industry,  as  well  as  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  has  suffered  from  extraordinary  conditions  due 
to  the  great  World  War,  and  that  industry,  like 
others,  is  attempting  to  readjust  itself  to  the  present 
conditions  arising  from  this  unprecedented  catas¬ 
trophe.  To  assume  that  legislation  is  necessary  at 
this  time  because  of  recent  and  transitory  conditions 
is  unwarranted. 

Will  Furnish  Information  Voluntarily. 

“Representatives  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  of  other  branches  of  the  industry  have  re¬ 
peatedly  stated  that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  commercial 
information  concerning  the  production  of  coal,  the 
shipments  made  and  the  average  prices  realized,  so 
as  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  publish  from  time  to 
time  statistical  data  concerning  the  industry.  The 
information  so  offered  to  be  furnished  would  serve 
any  purpose  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
announced. 

“We  are  advised  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  already  approved  the  suggestion  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lumber,  automobile,  and  certain 
other  industries  which  the  Secretary  considers  basic, 
that  they  will  furnish,  voluntarily,  information  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  offered  by  the  coal  industry 
and  without  any  further  legislation.  This  proposed 
arrangement  with  such  industries  is  in  accord  with 
the  long-established  custom  under  which  reports  have 
voluntarily  been  furnished  by  producers  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“The  coal  industry  has  for  many  years  past  volun¬ 
tarily  given  information  to  different  departments  of 
the  Government,  such  as  the  Geological  Survey,  t<5 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  Government  officials  and 
the  public,  without  any  enabling  legislation  therefor. 

“There  is  no  ground  for  discriminating  between 
the  coal  industry  and  the  several  other  industries  and 
enacting  special  and  inquisitorial  legislation  of  the 
character  of  the  Frelinghuysen  bill.” 

The  association  maintains  that  the  bill,  by  its  very 
phrasing,  shows  an  intent  to  establish  Government 
control  over  a  private  industry,  in  that  it  provides, 


among  other  things,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  each 
year  submit  a  report  to  Congress  “with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  for  further  legislation  relating  to  the 
mining,  distribution,  transportation  or  sale  of  coal 
as  they  may  deem  necessary.” 

“Private  industry,”  says  the  association,  “cannot 
voluntarily  submit  to  legislation  in  which  the  de¬ 
liberate  purpose  is  announced,  as  it  is,  to  control 
ultimately  every  phase  of  such  industry.” 


PITTSBURGH  HAS  RELAPSE 

»  - 

Congestion  at  Lake  Ports  Causes  Cancella¬ 
tions  and  Mine  Shutdowns. 

The  opinions  'of  the  coal  men  in  this  territory  as 
to  the  future  progress  of  coal  production  and  prices 
are  very  conflicting.  One  set  of  individuals  believe 
that  tire  month  of  July  is  going  to  see  a  considerable 
picking  up  in  the  demand  for  coal,  while  the  more 
conservative  and  well  informed  class  believes  that  .it 
is  going  to  be  well  into  the  fall  before  the  demand 
for  coal  will  increase  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Large  tonnages  of  lake  cqal  were  shipped  out  of 
this  territory  the  past  month.  Congestion  at  the 
lower  lake  ports  is  causing  a  curtailment  and  cancel¬ 
lation  of  orders  placed  by  lake  shippers,  and  mine 
after  mine  is  either  closing  down  entirely  or  taking 
care  of  what  business  is  available  for  line  shipments. 
Although  there  is  yet  quite  a  tonnage  of  slack  coal 
to  be  obtained  in  this  territory,  yet  the  quantity  is 
greatly  decreasing  as  is  natural  on  account  of  the 
curtailment  of  lake  shipments,  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  if  the  lake  situation  .is  not  cleared  up  within 
the  next  week  there  is  going  to  be  a  considerable 
stiffening  in  the  prices  of  slack  coal.  Some  mines 
shipping  formerly  to  lake  have  been  able  to  find 
relief  in  shipments  to  tidewater,  some  of  the  lower 
grades  of  coal  finding  a  market  in  that  direction. 

Big  Rush  Expected  in  Fall. 

We  understand  that  all  coal  under  contract  for 
shipment  to  the  Northwest  is  being  held  up  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  lakes,  so  it 
is  believed  that  the' months  of  September  and  October 
will  see  a  record  tonnage  shipped  to  the  lakes,  and  it 
is  agreed  that  if  industry  picks  up  to  any  extent  at 
all  the  ore  movement  from  the  northwest  will  be 
considerably  increased  by  that  time,  making.it  easier 
to  take  coal  from  the  lower  lake  ports  to  the  North¬ 
west. 

Very  little  is  heard  of  contracts,  consumers  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  open  markets  for.  some  months  at 
considerable  savings.  Prices  in  general  have  held 
their  own,  gas  coals  selling  at  from  $2.60  to  $3  for 
54;  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75 
for  slack.  Steam  coals  sell  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75 
for  54;  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  mine-run  and  $1.25  to 
$1.40  for  slack. 

The  existence  of  distress  coal  on  which  the  prices 
have  been  shaded  to  suit  the  occasion  is  becoming 
less  day  by  day,  as  the  operator  has  finally  determined 
that  if  he  can  not  receive  approximately  the  cost  of 
production  it  is  better  to  close  down  the  mines  en¬ 
tirely. 


To  Exhibit  Model  Mine. 

A  model  of  a  coal  mine,  built  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Government  experts  and  illustrating  the  latest 
form  of  labor-saving  machinery,  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  National  Exposition  of  Mines  and 
Mining  Equipment  arranged  for  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress  in  connection  with  its  twenty-fourth 
annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  October 
17-22. 

From  the  cutting  machines  to  the  ventilating  fans, 
every  form  of  modern  coal  mining  machinery  will 
be  seen  operating  under  actual  working  conditions. 
The  Mining  Congress,  through  the  construction  of 
this  model  mine,  hopes  to  be  able  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public .  of 
the  various  cost  factors  entering  into  the  production 
of  coal  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  mine 
operator  a  chance  to  study  improved  methods. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

W.  G.  Polk,  vice-president  of  the  Kentenia  Coal 
Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

J.  F.  Kling,  of  the  J.  F.  Kling  Coal  Sales  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Tuesday. 

A.  L.  Moses,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Coal  Co.,  spent  Sunday  with  his  parents  at 
Shawsville. 

H.  D.  Everett,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati 
over  Sunday. 

B.  L.  White,  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co., 

Cleveland,  was  here  last  week  looking  after  some 
coal  conti acts. 

The  Rcth  Coal  Co.  is  dispcsi  g  of  i  retail  coal 
yards  in  Newport  and  will  devote  itself  exclusively  to 
coal  jobbing  hereafter. 

E.  E.  Flartsook,  of  the  Four-Seam  Block  Collieries 
Co.,  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  was  making  the  rounds  of 
Cincinnati  coal  offices  on  Friday. 

Louis  H.  Conger,  of  Conger  &  Small,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  was  mingling  with  Cincinnati  coal  men  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Ira  J.  Prugh,  of  the  Central  Fuel  Co.  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  champion  checker  player  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Coal  Exchange — in  a  series  of  matches  he  has 
routed  all  comers. 

Miss  Esther  Davis,  for  several  years  secretary  to 
the  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has 
resigned  to  enter  a  new  field  of  work  on  July  1. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  E.  W.  Howlet,  now  with 
Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co. 

E.  M.  Radway,  president  of  the  Richvein  Coal  Co., 
is  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  this  week  attending  the 
commencement  week  exercises  of  his  alma  mater, 
Williams  College.  He  will  also  visit  New  York  on 
business  before  his  return. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  on 
Tuesday,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  annual 
outing  of  the  organization  on  the  farm  of  Charley 
Morn,  on  the  Little  Miami  on  Tuesday,  June  28. 
The  exchange  voted  to  protest  against  the  Freling¬ 
huysen  bill  and  will  send  a  lot  of  protests  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  business  men  here. 


Anthracite  Miners  Strike. 

A  strike  began  last  Monday  at  the  anthracite  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  in  the  Pittston  district.  These  com¬ 
panies  operate  thirteen  collieries,  and  of  this  number 
nine  were  idle  at  last  reports,  while  the  others  were 
working  short-handed.  Last  summer  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Hillside  collieries  were  tied  up  by  a  strike 
which  lasted  into  the  autumn. 

About  10,000  men  and  boys  are  affected  by  the 
present  walk-out.  The  strike  followed  a  meeting  of 
the  general  grievance  committee  on  Saturday  night, 
which  promulgated  the  following  demands: 

The  transfer  of  all  colliery  superintendents  to  new 
positions. 

The  reinstatement  of  a  discharged  driver  boy  at 
Central  Colliery. 

The  discharge  of  a  mine  foreman  at  No.  14  Col¬ 
liery. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  for 
workers  at  all  collieries. 

The  demand  for  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  developed 
from  the  complaint  of  motor  runners  that  they  are 
not  being  paid  alike. 


Another  one  of  the  trade  papers  takes  up  the 
matter  of  using  pictures  of  large  trade  gatherings 
and  says  they  serve  a  very  valuable  purpose  in 
acquainting  the  trade  with  the  appearance  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  so  on.  That  would  be  all  O.  K.  were  the 
faces  distinguishable,  but  when,  as  we  mentioned,  a 
high  private  in  the  rear  rank  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  trade  leaders  at  the  distant  guest  table, 
and  those  in  between  are  largely  indistinguishable, 
can  a  useful  conclusion  be  drawn  from  appearances? 

The  Frelinghuysen  Bill  which  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Senate  this  week  has  been  returned  to 
the  committee. 
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OPERATORS  DISCUSS  WAGES 


Say  Revision  Is  Necessary  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  to  Prevent  Calamity. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  June  23. — Following  a  meeting  held 
here  last  Friday,  the  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  they  charged  the  executive  officers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  District  No.  2  with  dis¬ 
seminating  propaganda  for  the  nationalization  of  coal 
mines  and  control  of  the  industry  by  the  miners, 
their  efforts  amounting  to  an  attempt  to  sovietize  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  field. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association  met  in 
accordance  with  instructions  given  to  formulate  a 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  union,  whose  leaders  had 
refused  to  hold  a  joint  conference  to  consider  the 
situation  of  unemployment  in  the  field,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  regarded  as  so  serious  that  no  definite  policy 
was  adopted  and  action  was  deferred  until  another 
meeting,  to  be  held  late  this  week. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  committee  is  in  part 
as  follows : 

“After  a  lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  confronting  the  union  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  requires  still 
further  study  of  the  future  policy  to  be  pursued.  The 
failure  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  this  district 
to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Central  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  conference  has  resulted  in  a  widespread 
opinion  among  the  operators  that  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  has  failed  and  that  no  relief 
can  be  expected  from  that  source  in  the  way  of 
co-operation. 

Competitors  Cutting  Prices  $1  a  Ton. 

“The  fact  that  the  competitive  regions  are  working 
on  a  1917  scale  or  less  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  orders 
and  contracts  which  have  been  held  by  the  union 
operators,  in  many  instances  covering  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  Differences  between  the  union  scale 
and  those  paid  by  competitive  regions  result  in  lower 
cost  of  80  cents  to  $1  per  ton.  It  is  obvious  that 
under  the  present  industrial  conditions  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  operators  working  under  the  present  wage  scale 
cannot  expect  to  maintain  their  business. 

“If  the  depressed  business  conditions  should  last 
until  the  expiration  of  the  present  union  scale  on 
April  1,  1922,  there  being  no  indication  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  sight,  the  operators  will  suffer  a  loss  of 
business  that  it  has  taken  them  many  years  to  estab¬ 
lish.  The  effect  of  this  situation  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  operators  alone,  but  to  thousands  of  miners, 
to  merchants,  bankers,  professional  men  and  others. 
A  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale  seems  imperative 
to  prevent  a  calamity  falling  upon  this  district  where 
the  present  union  scale  is  upheld. 

“Instead  of  recognizing  a  situation  that  exists,  the 
executive  officers  of  the  union  are  busily  engaged  in 
extending  propaganda  for  the  nationalization  of  coal 
mines  and  for  the  control  of  the  industry  by  the 
miners.  In  other  words',  they  are  busily  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  sovietize  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field. 
This  situation,  which  not  only  concerns  the  operators, 
but  all  invested  capital,  is  so  serious  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  feels  that  it  requires  further  serious 
consideration  and  will  meet  in  the  immediate  future 
to  discuss  it  further.” 


Hard  to  Convince  Washington. 

We  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  read 
many  newspaper  comments  relative  to  trade  matters 
that  the  efforts  of  the  coal  men  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  have  not  had  a 
good  result.  •  <• 

One  of  our  correspondents  stated  Jast  week  that 
at  a  conference  of  the  trade,  a  coal  -plan- asserted  in 
humorous  vein  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  its 
passage  \fould  be  to  pass  a  resolution  endorsing  it. 

We  believe  this  is  a  -good  illustration  of  the  old 
saying,  “Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.”  For 
such  is  the  public  attitbde  relative  .to  trade  matters 
that  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  approval  of  the 
measure  by  the  coal  people  would  be'  regarded  in 
Washington  as  the  strongest  possible  adverse  factor. 


Au  Employers’  Strike? 

The  buyers’  strike  is  often  referred  to  as  being  at 
the  base  of  the  present  business  condition,  and  in 
connection  with  the  wide  discussion  on  this  topic  it 
might  be  said  that  in  some  cases  there  is  also  an 
employers’  strike,  which  is  not  without  its  effect  on 
the  coal  trade. 

Many  lines  of  goods  are  handled  and  rehandled  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  passing  through  several 
different  establishments,  as  the  raw  material  is  turned 
into  one  product  and  another  before  being  put  in  form 
for  final  distribution. 

It  would  appear  that  with  the  falling  off  of  the 
demand  to  some  extent  in  the  first  instance,  dis¬ 
tributors  were  quick  to  reduce  orders  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  product 
in  its  original  or  finished  form  have  cut  down  still 
more;  in  some  cases  were  nothing  loath  to  close  up 
for  a  while. 

After  being  dragooned  by  labor,  organized  and 
unorganized,  for  months  and  years,  more  than  a  few 
have  been  glad  to  give  the  men  a  rest,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  in  some  cases  have  started  up  again  with  a 
more  carefully  selected  force,  in  other  cases,  resting 
content  on  last  year’s  profits  for  a  while  that  the 
full  effect  of  recent  and  present  conditions  may  have 
a  chance  to  sink  in.  A  commentator  upon  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  recently  estimated  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods  never  decreases  more  than  IS  per  cent; 
that  over  an  extended  period  of  time  the  use  of  a 
general  selection  of  merchandise  is  fully  85  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Consequently,  there  will  be  an  accumulation  of 
orders  to  be  cared  for  ere  many  months  go  by. 
Naturally,  there  is  a  great  desire  to  produce  goods 
on  a  better  basis  and  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  has  been  the  case  recently,  and  all  should  under¬ 
take  to  preserve  a  good  degree  of  patience  while  the 
buyers’  strike  and  the  employers’  strike  run  their 
course.  The  country  will  be  better  in  the  long  run 
because  of  them. 


Why  Anthracite  Remains  High. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  statement  of  W.  H. 
Williams,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Delaware  & 
FTudson  Co.,  regarding  anthracite  costs  and  prices 
which  recently  appeared  in  your  columns.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  situation  truthfully  and  forcefully.  The 
facts  in  a  nutshell  are  that  the  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  anthracite  is  still  subject  to  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  war. 

The  general  deflation  in  prices  which  is  taking 
place  in  nearly  all  other  commodities  has  not  reached 
anthracite  and  is  not  likely  to  as  long  as  the  wages 
of  miners  are  kept  at  the  present  'level ;  until  the 
wages  of  milroad  employees  are  reduced  to  where 
they  belong,  which  is  not  being  accomplished  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  railroads ;  until  freight  rates 
on  coal  are  reduced,  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  for 
a  year,  and  until  Federal  and  State  Legislation  look¬ 
ing  to  the  undue  regulation  and  control  of  coal 
ceases. 

The  last  phase  of  State  Legislation  is  liability 
on  the  part  of  operators  as  to  surface  damages,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  production  because 
certain  operations  will  not  be  able  to  continue  on 
account  of  the  probable  heavy  damage  claims.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  new  legislation  in  placing  a  tax  on 
anthracite  will  mean,  an  added  cost  of  30c.  per  ton 
on  the  prepared  sizes. 

Ira  H.  Shoemaker. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1921. 


New  England  All-Rail  Movement. 


Cars  of  Anthracite  Through  Various  Gateways. 


B. 

&  M.  B.  &  A. 

N.  H. 

Total 

May-Daily  Average  : . 

193 

92 

189 

474 

June  7th  . 

119 

62 

124 

305 

June  Daily  Average  . 

161 

63 

188 

412 

%  ,  Increase  . 

%  Decrease  . . , 

17 

32 

1 

13 

Reported  by  Massachusetts  Fuel 

Administration. 

THEN  AND  NOW 


Illustration  of  How  Purchasing  Power  of 
Wages  Has  Increased  in  a  Year. 

By  resisting  any  change  in  the  present  wage  con¬ 
tract,  bituminous  miners  in  the  unionized  districts 
have  retarded  and  stagnated  business  until  they  are 
worse  off  in  their  earning  power  through  lack  of 
running  time  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
contract  had  been  adjusted  downward  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  allow  manufacturing  and  business  to 
resume,  says  Harry  N.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association. 

He  points  out  that  during  the  war  the  wage 
agreement  was  modified  from  time  to  time  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  expiration  on  the  demand  of  the  miners 
that  such  modifications  were  necessary,  but  that  now 
they  stubbornly  refuse  to  accept  a  reduction  in  the 
scale,  although  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  down 
very  materially.  In  order  to  give  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  increased  in  the  past  year,  Mr.  Taylor  cites  the 
case  of  an  Arkansas  merchant  who  uses  his  show 
window  to  demonstrate  this  point. 

The  merchant  displays  a  100-pound  bag  of  sugar 
under  the  sign,  “$27.50,  June,  1920.”  Another  sign 
reads,  $27.50,  June,  1921,”  and  beneath  it  is  a  pile 
of  groceries  which  can  be  bought  for  that  sum  at 
the  present  time.  This  includes  another  100-pound 
bag  of  sugar,  exactly  like  the  one  which  cost  $27.50 
a  year  ago,  and  also  the  following  articles : 

Forty-eight  pounds  of  flour,  ten  pounds  of  meal, 
one  bushel  potatoes,  twelve  cans  tomatoes,  two  pack¬ 
ages  coffee,  one  package  starch,  six  bars  soap,  six 
cans  peas,  six  cans  milk,  one  bottle  extract,  one  box 
pepper,  one  box  crackers,  eight  pounds  lard,  four 
and  one-half  pounds  bacon,  one  pound  creamery 
butter,  one  bottle  catsup,  six  pounds  navy  beans, 
four  pounds  lima  beans,  two  packages  oats,  two  cans 
peaches,  one  pound  baking  powder,  one  can  lye,  one 
sack  salt,  two  and  one-half  pounds  rice,  two  packages 
macaroni  and  one  package  bluing. 


Col.  Hester  a  Notable  Journalist. 

Unusufel  interest  attaches  to  the  recent  passing  away 
of  Col.  William  Hester,  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  identified  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  His 
career  was  one  of  interest  to  Brooklynites  &at  home, 
and .  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  the  world,  and 
of  interest  to  the  entire  journalistic  profession  by 
reason  of  his  long  connection  with  one  of  the  best 
and  most  prosperous  newspaper  properties,  of  which 
his  dominating  personality  shaped  the  career  for 
so  many  years. 

He  was  perhaps  the  last  journalistic  survivor  of 
the  days  of  Greeley,  Raymond  and  the  elder  Bennett, 
starting  as  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  did  as  a 
piactical  printer  at  the  case,  and  working  as  a  boy 
on  the  paper  which  was  established  by  his  -uncle  in 
1841  and  had  therefore  always  been  a  family  pos¬ 
session. 

The  Eagle  is  an  interesting  paper.  While  ranking 
among  the  greatest  of  the  dailies  in  equipment  and 
having  an  Associated  Press  franchise  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  worth  more  than  a  million,  together  with  all 
news,  gathering-  facilities,  the  publication  is  unique  in 
running  a. quantity  of  what  is  known  as  “small  town 
stuff  which  makes  it  a  favorite  with  a  host  of 
readers  in  the  great  “home  borough”  of  this  city. 

When  other  publications  fixed  their  price  at  the 
ii  reducible  minimum  the  Eagle  maintained  a  charge 
three  times  as  great  and  covered  completely  all  of 
the  better  districts,  at  least.  In  former  days  it  had 
ap  interesting  advantage,  when  communication  from 
the  then  separate  city  of  Brooklyn  to  and  from  New 
York  was  not  so  quick  as  it  is  today. 

The  Eagle  had  the  benefit  of  one-half  an  hour 
or  more  in  preparation,  for  its  heavier  sales  did  not 
commence  until  the  business  men  returned  from  .this 
side  of  the  river,  and  every  daily  newspaper  man 
will  appreciate  what  an  advantage  even  so  briej  a 
time  as  that  is  in  polishing  up  the  news  matter  tltat, 
pours  in  so  quickly  at  or  about  the  usual  hour, of' 
going  to  press. 
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H.  C.  Gill  Re-Elected  by  Tri- State  Dealers. 

Columbus  Coal  Man  Again  Heads  Micbigan-Ohiodn, liana  Association,  Which  a.  I„  Annual 
Convention  Passed  Resolutions  Denouncing  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 


Homer  C.  Gill,  of  Columbus,  O.,  was  honored  with 
a  fourth  tenn  in  the  presidency  by  the  membership 
.of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association, 
which  concluded  its  annual  convention  at  Cedar 
Point  at  noon  June  17th.  Election  was  by  acclama¬ 
tion. 

Vice-president  PI.  A.  Bauknecht,  of  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  B.  F.  Nigh,"  of 
Columbus,  O.,  were  extended  similar  recognition. 

The  conclusion  of  the  final  session  Friday  after¬ 
noon  brought  the  adoption,  by  acclamation,  of  ring¬ 
ing  resolutions  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  control  the  fuel  industry  were  handled 
anything  but  gently. 

The  draft  of  the  resolutions  committee  was  read 
by  Secretary  Nigh.  That  section  pertaining  to  an 
•expression  of  the  people  last  November  indicating  a 
desire  for  “less  Government  in  business  and  more 
business  in  Government,”  brought  forth  shouts  of 
.approval. 

Lewis  Scores  Government  Control. 

Tom  L.  Lewis,  former  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  now  secretary  of  the 
New  River  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  one 
of  the  big  men  of  the  Cedar  Point  meet,  of  which 
his  denunciation  of  the  Government’s  effort  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  coal  business  was  an  outstanding  feature. 
Mr.  Lewis’s  declaration  to  the  effect  that  “the  united 
coal  producers  of  the  country  are  better  versed  in 
their  business  and  its  needs  than  the  whole  body  of 
Congress  is  or  ever  will  be”  was  vociferously  ap¬ 
plauded. 

"The  United  States  Government  is  demanding  that 
the  price  of  coal  come  down,”  said  Mr.  Lewis.  “Our 
officials  in  Washington  do  not  know  the  problems 
that  confront  the  coal  man.  Therefore  they  are 
not  competent  to  make  the  statement  that  they  do, 
let  alone  pass  laws  to  place  the  control  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fuel  supply  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
nothing  whatsoever  about  these  problems. 

“The  people  are  demanding  reduction  in  the  price 
of  coal.  They  are  not  acquainted  with  prevailing 
conditions.  This  is  to  a  great  extent  the  fault  of 
the  coal  men.  They  waited  until  an  emergency 
confronted  them  and  then  tried  to  explain.  Our 
only  salvation  is  not  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  but 
in  the  education  of  the  American  people.” 

Mr.  Lewis  touched  briefly  on  the  labor  situation 
in  the  mines.  His  advocacy  of  the  “open  shop” 
policy  was  vigorously  applauded.  When  he  stepped 
upon  the  speakers’  platform  he  was  given  a  tre¬ 
mendous  ovation.  From  time  to  time,  as  he  urged 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  coal  merchants  and 
the  coal  producers,  and  denounced  the  Government’s 
plan  for  control  of  the  coal  industry,  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  enthusiastic  concourse  he  confronted. 

Runaway  Market  Predicted. 

Coal  prices  sky  high,  in  a  market  termed  “run¬ 
away”  and  “crazy,”  were  predicted  for  the  coming 
autumn  by  H.  W.  Kelly,  of  Angola,  Ind.,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  in  an  address  late  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  * 

“Everybody  seems  to  be  ‘broke’  now,  there’s  little 
industrial  activity  and  the  people  won’t  buy  coal,” 
said  Mr.  Kelly.  “The  coal  dealers  have  a  large 
amount  of  slack  on  hand  which  they  must  sell  at  a 
loss— practically  give  it  away.  They  sell  it  for 
fifty  cents  a  ton  and  it  costs  them  three  dollars 
a  ton.  The  coal-buying  public  is  going  to  have  to 
make  up  this  loss,  which  isn’t  going  to  be  trivial 
by  any  means.” 

Mr.  Kelly  predicted  a  “tremendous”  shortage  of 
coal  in  autumn  inasmuch,  he  explained,  “as  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  not  buying  and  the  producer  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing.” 

(l  “When  fall  and  the  demand  come,”  he  continued, 

‘the  consumer  will  pay  for  his  obstinacy;  pay  for 
his  refusal  to  buy  now  while  the  price  is  low.  The 
buying  public  is  not  laying  in  its  coal  supply  now 
because  it  believes  and  has  believed  that  freight 
rates  are  to  be  reduced  and  that,  with  the  reduction, 
coal  prices  will  come  down. 

‘But  the  public  is  mistaken.  Freight  rates  are 


nut  going  down  and  the  price  of  coal  is  not  going 
down ;  if  anything,  it  is  going  up. 

Open  Shop  Vital,  Says  Maurer. 

C  ■  L.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Glens  Run  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  rapped  the  Government’s  mine  con¬ 
trol  policy  and  flayed  the  Frelinghuysen  bill.  He 
said  further  that  "the  open  shop  policy  in  every 
mine  in  the  United  States  is  the  one  vital  factor 
t  iat  will  have  to  be  realized  before  coal  can  be 
produced  at  a  profit  in  this  country.”  Mr.  Maurer 
said  that  the  mines  of  America  are  being  operated 
at  a  loss  so  far  as  home  markets  are  concerned 
and  that  producers  have  to  send  their  coal  to  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  realize  a  profit. 

In  an  open  discussion  late  Thursday  afternoon,  it 


was  made  plain  that  the  coal  men  from  first  to 
last  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  policy  of  seasonal 
freight  rates  would  not  work  out. 

The  plan  suggested  had  been  to  cut  freight  rates 
between  April  1st  and  September  1st,  with  the  object 
of  making  coal  che.aper  to  the  consumer  during  this 
period. 

While  many  questions  were  brought  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  convention,  the  paramount  topic 
involved  the  proposal  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
N  coal  industry  in  an  effort  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  ’  coal. 

Nearly  every '  speaker  who  appeared  on  the  plat¬ 
form  during  the  three  days  of  the  convention 
touched  on  the  subject  in  some  manner  or  form. 

A.  L,  Allis,  president  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association,  made  the  opening  address  of  the 
Friday  morning  session.  "  Tie  urged  that  coal  men, 
both  retail,  wholesale  and  producers,  enlighten  the 
general  public  of  the  conditions  which  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  facing  in  an  effort  to  gain  their  confi¬ 
dence.  He  said  that  theretofore  the  coal  dealer  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  “supreme  crook.” 

IT.  D.  Herbster,. -president  of  the  Godfrey  Con¬ 
veyor  Co.,  gave  a  short-address  on  efficiency  in  the 
coaL  business,  in  which  he  outlined  several' methods 
of  handling  coal  •  by  .the  small  retail  concerns  by 
which  they  could  effect  a  great  saving. 

Before  leaving  Cedar  Point  for  his  home  at  the 


conclusion  of  the  final  convention  session,  Secretary 
Nigh,  in  an  interview,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  miners  will  “refuse  to  stand  for  a  reduction  in 
wages  when  their  contract  with  the  employers  ex¬ 
pires  next  year. 

Tliej  have  announced  that  they  have  taken  a 
rm  stand  from  which  they  will  not  back  up,”  said 
Nigh,  who,  while  refusing  to  be  quoted  outright 
as  saying  there  would  be  a  strike,  admitted  that  the 
utuie  held  forth  promises  that  could  not  possibly 
be  misinterpreted. 

He  said  that  the  coal  men— producers  and  dealers 
a  i  ce  are  up  in  the  air”  insofar  as  next  year  is 
concerned  and  that  “all  they  can  do  is  await  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  prospects  for  an  early  resumption  of  business 
in  anything  like  normal  volume  are  not  very  bright,” 
ie  said,  adding:  “At  least  not  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  operating  model  of  its  Loree  breaker,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  throughout  the  con¬ 
vention,  attracted  general  attention.  The  model  is 
eight  feet  high  by  thirty  feet  long  and  is  a  working 
reproduction  of  the  original,  costing  over  $25,000. 
lhe  original  cost  approximately  $1,250,000.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  company  explained  the  model  in 
detail. 

From  a  social  viewpoint  the  convention  was — as 
the  society  editress  of  the  small  town  newspaper 
would  declare— “a  grand  success.” 

Wednesday  evening,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
directors  meeting,  a  musical  program  was  rendered 
under  the  direction  of  the  music  committee.  Num¬ 
bers  were  contributed  in  the  most  instances  by  hired 
talent  secured  in  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Sandusky 
The  following  night,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  infor¬ 
mal  leception,  the  big  Coliseum  ballroom  was  turned 
over  to  the  coal  men  and  their  ladies.  Between 
dances  refreshments  were  served  under  the  direction 
of  the  entertainment  committee,  which  to  the  last 
man  did  itself  proud. 

Before,  between  and  at  the  conclusion  of  conven¬ 
tion  sessions  the  coal  men  and  their  ladies  found 
bathing  in  Lake  Erie  a  genuine  delight.  Through¬ 
out  the  convention  the  weather  was  ideal  for  bath- 
ing.  Attest  to  this  fact  is  the  sunburn  that  the  most 
of  the  coal  men— and  the  most  of  the  coal  men’s 
ladies — took  home  with  them. 


Homer  C.  Gill 

Homer  C.  Gill,  head  of  the  Gill  Coal  Co.,  of 
Lolumbus,  one  of  the  largest  retail  establishments 
in  the  centra!  part  of  the  State,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  his  fourth  consecutive  term  at  the  annual 
convention  held  last  week  at  Cedar  Point. 


New  Anthracite  Company. 

Pittston,  Pa.,  June  23,-The  Harris-Denly  Coal 
Co  has  been  organized  to  take  over  the  anthracite 
colliery  of  the  Exeter  Coal  Co.  at  this  place  Will¬ 
iam  Harris  of  Forty  Fort,  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  new  corporation,  and  C.  T.  Denly, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  secretary-treasurer  as  well 
as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Harris  has  long  been  identified  with  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  in  this  vicinity,  while  Mr.  Denly  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland. 

At  present  the  Exeter  colliery  is  producing  about 
4,000  tons  a  month,  but  improvements  are  being 
planned  which  will  double  the  capacity.  The  prop¬ 
erty  under  lease  is  estimated  to  contain  750,000  tons 
of  high-grade  red  ash  coal.  Shipments  are  made 
over  both  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  D.,  L.  &  W.  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co.  will  act  as  selling 
agents  for  the  output. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ALL-RAIL  MOVEMENT 
Cars  of  Anthracite  Coal  at  Various  Gateways. 


May — Daily  average.. 

June  12  . 

June — Daily  average.. 
Per  cent  increase.... 
Per  cent  decrease.... 


&  M. 

B.  &  A.  N.  H. 

Total 

193 

92  189 

474 

168 

56  208 

.432 

172 

66  2Q1 

439 

6 

11 

28 

7 

The 'French  Chamber  has  just  adopted  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for.  State  administration  of  the  Sarre  coal 
mines  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  the  management 
will  be  handed  over  to  a  private  corporation,  but 
under  State  control. 
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REED  AGAINST  REGULATION 


Says  It  Would  Mean  Giving  Ne’er-Do-Wells 
Control  Over  Business. 

Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  placed  his  finger  on  a 
sore  spot  in  Government  supervision  of  industry 
when  he  said  in  the  course  of  a  recent  address  at 
St.  Louis  that  the  matter  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  men  for  the  most  part  ne’er-do-wells. 

“Although  the  authority  would  be  delegated  to  a 
high  official,”  he  continued,  “employes  would  do  the 
actual  work.  They  are  men  who  have  drifted  to 
Washington  who  are  capable  of  earning  only  a  fair 
salary  and  who  have  left  their  homes  in  search 
of  political  jobs  because  they  cannot  find  employ¬ 
ment  among  the  men  who  know  them  and  are 
acquainted  with  their  capacities.” 

The  Senator  was  talking  on  the  Packer  Control 
Bill  now  before  Congress,  but  his  remarks  were 
equally  as  applicable  to  the  schemes  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  coming  up  for  placing  the  coal  industry 
under  some  measure  of  Government  regulation,  the 
latest  of  which  is  the  Frelinghuysen  bill. 

Declaring  the  present  tendency  is  toward  cen¬ 
tralizing  the  control  of  the  entire  country  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  Senator  Reed  said  he  could  see  nothing  but 
the  greatest  peril  ahead  “if  it  be  granted  that  the 
Government  may  take  charge  of  industries  on  the 
ground  that  they  produce  the  necessities  of  life.” 

“If  we  adopt  that  principle,”  the  Senator  con¬ 
tinued,  “it  follows  that  there  is  absolutely  no  limita¬ 
tion  to  the  power  of  Government  control  over  the 
entire  business  of  the  land. 

“Such  a  scheme  is,  after  all,  a  Governmental 
oligarchy  of  socialism  carried  to  the  extreme.  It 
goes  much  further  than  the  socialism  established  by 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.” 


Anthracite  Wage  Comparisons. 

If  your  customers  kick  about  the  price,  tell  them 
that  data  recently  submitted  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  Government  statisticians 
shows  that : 

Anthracite  workers  as  a  whole,  including  boys,  are 
getting  138.6  per  cent  more  than  in  1912  and  1914. 

Hourly  earnings  are  114.5  per  cent  above  the  basis 
established  in  1916  and  17.4  per  cent  over  the  1920 
rate. 

Inside  workers  as  a  whole  are  getting  132.8  per 
cent  more  than  the  pre-war  rate,  111  per  cent  more 
than  in  1916,  and  17.1  per  cent  more  than  in  1919. 

Outside  workers  as  a  whole  are  getting  167.5  per 
cent  more  than  the  pre-war  rate,  132.9  per  cent  more 
than  in  1916,  and  18.4  per  cent  more  than  in  1919. 

Breaker  employes  (for  the  tnost  part  boys)  are 
getting  170.5  per  cent  more  than  the  pre-war  rate, 
132.9  per  cent  more  than  in  1916,  and  15.8  per  cent 
more  than  in  1919. 

The  contract  miner,  whose  hourly  earnings  aver¬ 
aged  42 y2  cents  under  the  agreement  in  force  when 
the  European  war  began,  averages  under  the  new 
schedule  99.2  cents  per  hour. 


Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  exportation  of  soft  coal  from  Hampton  Roads 
increased  during  the  week  ended  June  11th.  Reports 
from  the  three  coal  exchanges  at  that  port  show  that 
359,585  net  tons  were  dumped  for  export  and  123,332 
tons  for  foreign  bunker.  The  total,  482,917  tons,  was 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  week  of  62,006  tons. 
Dumpings  for  foreign  account  were  at  a  rate  well  in 
excess  of  the  average  during  October,  1920,  when  the 
foreign  movement  was  at  its  height.  Comparative 
figures  are  shown  below : 

Foreign 
Export,  Bunker, 
Weekly  average:  Net  tons.  Net  tons. 

September,  1920 .  271,321  49,756 

March,  1921 .  87,732  38,744 

April,  1921 .  137,632  67,960 

May,  1921 . 278,502  97,062 

Week  ended : 

May  28  .  267,225  89,289 

June  4  .  342,373  78,538 

June  11 .  359,585  123,332 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Vessel  Owners  Holding  for  Higher  Figures  on 
European  Coal  Cargoes. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say: 

“Europe — The  market  today  is  inactive  and  freight 
rates  are  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  There  are 
still  a  number  of  orders  in  the  market,  but  very  few 
steamers  are  being  offered  firm  at  reasonable  rates, 
as  owners  evidently  are  holding  for  higher  figures  in 
anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  U.  K.  business.  If 
their  anticipation  is  realized,  the  market  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  reach  higher  levels. 

“South  America— Although  rates  are  not  quotably 
higher,  the  demand  for  tonnage  has  increased  and 
the  available  boats  are  noticeably  less  than  recently. 

“West  Indies— The  market  is  even  softer  than  a 
week  ago.” 

Rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows,  on  the  gross 
form  of  charter,  except  that  those  quoted  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  are  based  on  the  Welsh  form, 
which  can  be  shaded  considerably  on  the  July  form: 


Europe.  Daily 

Rate  Discharge 


United  Kingdom.. 

. $5.25-5.50* 

700 

Malmo  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  6.25 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . . 

.  4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Hamburg . 

..  ..  5.25 

1,000 

French  Atlantic 
Rouen)  . 

(excluding 

.  5.25-5.50 

700 

Lisbon  . 

.  5.25-5.50 

700 

Algiers  . 

.  5.75 

800 

West  Italy  . 

.  5.75-6.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

.  5.75 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

.  6.50-6.75 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  .. 

.  6.50 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

.  6.50-6.75 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

.  6.50-6.75 

1,000 

Constantinople  .  . 

.  6.50-7.00 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

.  5.50 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

.  5.00-5.25 

500 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  .  4.50 

500 

Bahia  . 

.  4.50 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

.  4.00-4.25 

750 

Santos  . 

.  4.50 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La 
tevideo  . 

Plata, 

Mon- 

.  4.00-4.25 

500 

Para  . 

.  4.50 

500 

Rosario  . 

.  4.50 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . . 

.  5.50 

500 

Havana  . 

West 

Indies. 

.  2.25 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas 

.  3.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  2.85 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  3.00 

300 

Guantanamo  . . . 

.  2.85 

500 

Manzanillo  ..... 

.  3.50 

500 

Bermuda  . 

.  3.00f 

300 

Kingston  . . 

.  2.85 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  3.25 

500 

St.  Lucia . 

.  3.25 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  g.85 

500 

Port  of  Spain. 

.  3.15—3.25 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  3.15-3.25$ 

500 

St.  Thomas  - 

.  3.15-3.25 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico. 

.  3.15-3.25 

500 

"Free  discharge. 

tPort  charges  and  discharged  free. 
tFree  port  charges. 


It  is  a  courteous  thing  for  the  Reading  Company 
to  send  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  proxies, 
as  is  its  custom.  In  too  many  cases  various  corpor¬ 
ation  managements  seem  to  think  that  the  only 
privilege  of  stockholders  is  to  send  in  their  votes  for 
the  continuation  in  office  of  the  present  incumbents. 


G.  A.  Neible  has  sold  his  retail  coal  business  at 
Columbia  City,  Ind.,  to  George  Jackson. 


FORM  EXPORT  COMMITTEE 

Operators  Lay  Plans  for  a  Comprehensive 
Study  of  Foreign  Markets. 

A  foreign  trade  committee  has  been  created  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  to  gather  information  re¬ 
garding  foreign  markets  and  otherwise  promote  the 
interests  of  American  coal  exporters.  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  is  T.  H.  Watkins,  of  New  \ork, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

The  other  members  are  T.  F.  Farrell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.;  C.  E.  Bockus, 
president,  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation ,  Lindsay 
McCandlish,  vice-president,  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.; 
Walter  Barnum,  president,  Pacific  Coast  Co. ;  Moroni 
Heiner,  vice-president,  U.  S.  Fuel  Co. ;  L.  E.  Bur¬ 
rows,  president,  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.; 
G.  H.  Caperton,  president,  New  River  Coal  Co.; 
Robert  Grant,  president,  New  England  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.;  R.  IT.  Gross,  president,  New  .River  Co.;  Kuper 
Hood,  general  manager,  Houston _  Coal  Co.;  R.  H. 
Jamison,  president,  New  Alexandria  Coke  Co.,  J.  L. 
Steinbugler,  secretary,  Wm.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
A.  W.  Calloway,  president,  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.; 
F.  A.  Sweet,  president,  Standard  Coal  Co.;  J.  P. 
Walsh,  vice-president,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.;  R.  H. 
Knode,  vice-president,  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.; 
F.  W.  Wilshire,  vice-president,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co. ;  W.  M.  Puckett,  president,  Cabin  Creek  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  Co.;  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  president, 
Nant-Y-Glo  Coal  Mining  Co.;  W.  H.  Cunningham, 
vice-president,  Courtright,  Dimmick  &  Cunningham, 
Inc.,  and  Alex.  Bonnyman,  president,  Blue  Diamond 
Coal  Sales  Co. 

Mr.  Watkins  Describes  Committee’s  Work. 

In  outlining  the  proposed  activities  of  the  new 
committee,  Mr.  Watkins  says  it  was  felt  that  the 
association  could  perform  useful  service,  not  only 
to  the  trade  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  provided 
it  was  better  informed  regarding  the  facts  surround¬ 
ing  industrial  conditions  abroad. 

“There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
present  and  future  conditions  surrounding  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  export  trade  from  this  country,”  he 
continues.  “There  are  a  few  people  engaged  in  the 
industry  who  are  well  posted  in  particular  branches 
of  the  export  trade,  but  we  find  few  who  can  give 
the  necessary  information  as  to  facts  bearing  on  the 
whole  question.  The  export  trade  of  the  past  year 
was  done  largely  on  a  speculative  basis,  at  a  profit  to 
some  but  at  a  loss  to  many,  including  some  of  our 
representative  banking  institutions. 

“What  the  committee  feels  it  essential  for  it  to 
get  at — in  taking  a  look  into  the  future  with  a  view 
to  benefiting  the  trade  as  a  whole,  either  directly 
or  indirectly — is  the  collection  of  facts.” 

Vice-President  Morrow  had  been  planning  to  go 
abroad  for  a  couple  of  months  to  study  the  coal 
situation  in  Europe,  but  developments  in  Washington 
regarding  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  have  caused  him  to  postpone  his  trip. 


No  Reason  for  Pessimism. 

In  its  monthly  review  of  business  conditions  the 
Miners  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  says : 

“There  are  many  uncertainties  to  reckon  with  in 
considering  the  business  outlook  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
things,  for  the  American  people  have  never  yet  fallen 
down  upon  any  reconstruction  task  that  they  have 
undertaken.  The  credit  situation  is  improving,  money 
conditions  are  slightly  easier  than  they  were,  the 
preliminary  crop  promise  is  excellent,  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  is  much  safer  than  last  year,  and  Germany  has 
actually  taken  up  the  work  of  satisfying  the  huge 
indemnity  claims. 

“Furthermore,  the  country’s  banking  system  shows 
notable  improvement  and  this  nation  possesses  today 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  world’s  stock  of  gold. 
The  Administration  has  signified  its  purpose  to  build 
up  trade  and  to  keep  it  healthy  and  strong  with  the 
aid  of  such  constructive  legislation  as  shall  be  needed 
to  rid  business  of  war-time  supervision  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  which  went  with  it.” 
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Baltimore  Notes. 

The  American  steamer  Western  Comet,  bound  for 
St.  Nazare,  France,  with  6,589  tons  cargo  and  1,205 
tons  bunker  coal,  spent  several  days  ashore  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  last  week. 

Charles  W.  Hendley  and  Mrs.  Hendley  are  at 
present  in  Europe,  having  sailed  from  this  country 
for  the  other  side  on  June  14th.  Mr.  Hendley  will 
make  some  important  coal  shipping  connections  on 
the  other  side. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  reports  handling 
about  1,200  cars  weekly  at  present  for  Curtis  Bay 
from  all  divisions.  The  daily  dumpings  have  slightly 
exceeded  this,  the  pool  reserve  having  dropped  to 
around  1,000  cars. 


J.  B.  Warriner  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
in  charge  of  the  coal  mining  operations  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  effective  June  15th, 
succeeding  W.  G.  Whildin,  resigned.  Mr.  Warriner, 
who  will  make  his  headquarters  at  Lansford,  Pa.,  has 
also  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  mining 
operations  of  the  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co. 


Carl  A.  Wendell,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
consulting  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
m  matters  relating  to  coal  washing  and  coal  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  principal  work  of  the  bureau  along  this 
line  is  being  conducted  at  the  stations  at  Urbana, 
111.,  and  Seattle.  Wash. 


Ohio  Lake  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  Ohio  lake  ports 
for  the  season  to  end  of  May  were  : 


Port  1919  1920  1921 

Toledo  . 1,482,131  313,890  1,456,506 

Sandusky  .  321,516  65.539  229,274 

Huron .  409,089  327,341  435,382 

Lorain  .  681,556  431,008  650,662 

Cleveland .  518,240  45,186  663,595 

Fairport  .  20,978  . 

Ashtabula  ....  975,352  138,557  1,029,267 

Conneapt  .  319,787  309,160  198,002 

Erie .  205,381  20,541  291,717 

Total  . 4,934,040  1,650,222  4,954,305 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

• 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

General  Sales  Manager. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

"COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  aince  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  cur¬ 

rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  DL 


PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your 
coal  for  New  York  Harbor 
Delivery  and  New  England. 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL,  PRICE  $2.50 

The  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics  NOW  READY 


The  Red  Ash-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

Our  Coa/— “MORE  THANT  SATISFIES  ” 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

520  G  Wynne  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 


SITNEK  FU  EL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE  BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 


GENERAL  OFFICES 
Fayette  T&T  Building 
UNIONTOWN,  P  A  . 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 
Pennsylvania  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Munsey  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


JOS.  H.  REILLY,  President 


W.  B.  REILLY.  Sec’y  &  Treas. 


JOHN  E.  REILLY.  V.-Presideot 


DUNCAN  -  SPANGLER  COAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

“DELTA”  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Shipments  via  Penn.  Railroad  and  Connections 

e 

SUITE  305,  FINANCE  BUILDING, 


Greenwich  Piers,  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES 

Coal  companies  on  the  semi-monthly  pay  day  paid 
out  $400,000,  of  which  the  Consolidation  paid  $175,000. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation, 
left  on  Monday  for  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  his  son  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  University. 

The  Rachel  mine  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co.  has 
been  running  steadily,  producing.  2,000  tons  a  day, 
owing  to  western  and  lake  business. 

M.  A.  Jolliff,  of  Fairmont,  has  purchased  from  the 
Jesse  Price  heirs  a  tract  of  155  acres  of  Pittsburgh 
coal,  near  Fairview,  for  approximately  $25,000. 

The  Harry  B.  Coal  Co.  has  sued  the  Murphy- 
Deveny  Co.  in  ejectment  proceedings,  claiming  the 
latter  company  occupies  a  strip  of  ground  which 
belongs  to  the  plaintiff. 

George  T.  Watson,  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  and  Frank 
B.  Lyons,  officials  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  concern 
in  New  York  last  week. 

Work  has  been  resumed  at  the  plant  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Coal  Co.,  Barrackville,  where  lightning  demol¬ 
ished  three  transformers.  Temporary  arrangements 
have  been  made  until  new  equipment  is  received. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  J.  Lee  Hornor,  Inc., 
Clarksburg,  capitalization,  $50,000,  with  these  incor¬ 
porators  :  J.  Lee  Hornor,  Howard  L.  Hornor,  R.  L. 
Hornor,  L.  C.  Hornor  and  A.  M.  Hornor,  all  of 
•Clarksburg. 

Attendance  records  at  the  ninth  annual  Summer 
school  in  mining  at  West  Virginia  University,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  which  opened  on  Monday,  is  shattered  this 
year  with  86  students  enrolled.  There  are  18  more 
students  than  last  year. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  left  here"  last  week  for  New  York,  from 
whence  he  sails  shortly  for  Europe.  He  will  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  the  summer  abroad,  studying 
trade  conditions  there. 

»  A  charter  was  granted  last  week  to  the  Peoria 
Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  which  is  capitalized  at  $125,000. 
(The  incorporators  are :  Anthony  Love,  H.  T.  Spiker, 
of  Connellsville,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Colborn,  Osman  E. 
Swartz  and  Ada  Moore,  all  of  Fairmont. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  vice-president 
of  the  Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  was  here  last 
week,  but  he  said  no  date  had  been  set  for  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  Fairmont  by-product  plant  because 
of  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  coke  market. 

Middle  West  farmers’  associations  met  in  Chicago 
last  week,  but  decided  not  to  buy  West  Virginia 
coal  for  possibly  another  month.  Requests  indicate 
that  more  than  a  million  of  tons  of  coal  is  desired 
and  a  goodly  percentage  will  come  from  Northern 
West  Virginia. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  Fairmont,  a  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association;  A.  Lisle 
White,  Clarksburg,  president  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  'Coal  Operators’  Association,  and  George  S. 
Brackett,  Fairmont,  secretary  of  the  association, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  assigned 
cars  at  Columbus  on  Thursday. 

C.  H.  Jenkins  and  State  Senator  G.  C.  Arnold  have 
returned  from  Washington,  where  they  attended  last 
week’s  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  T.  H.  Johnson,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  who 
represented  the  Eastern  Ohio  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  meeting,  stopped  here,  en  route  to 
Bellaire. 

!  The  Richland  Coal  Co.,  Wheeling,  has  put  into 
use  at  its  mine  on  the  Ohio  River  a  complete  river- 
lqading  equipment,  by  which  coal  is  carried  from  the 
mine  into  the  boats  and  the  boom  is  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  to  suit  the  water  stages.  The  boom  is  45  feet, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  special  distributing  chute  and. a 
power  bar-ge.  shifter  is  included.  It  is  a  great  labor- 
saving  device.  "  ‘ 

|  Working  conditions  in  the  No.  8  Ohio  fields  are 
said  to  be  affected  owing  to  the  accumulation  at  the 
lake  do^ks,  which  is  not  moving  owing  to  industrial 
buyers  up'  the' lakes  failing  to  make  purchases.  Much 
goal  from  the  No.  8  fields  has  gone  to  the  lake-front 
this  year.~"It'  is  reported  that  Northwestem^railroads 
have  not  yet  agreed  to  grant  the  28-cent  differential 
to  the  interior. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT  GENERAL  NOTES 


Bituminous  Loses  a  Little  Compared  with 
Last  Full  Week. 


Production  of  soft  coal  remains  practically  station¬ 
ary  at  around  8,000,000  tons  per  week.  During  the 
week  ending  June  11th  the  output  fell  slightly  below 
the  8,000,000-ton  mark,  being  estimated  at  only  7,945,- 
000  tons.  Compared  with  the  8,166,000  tons  produced 
in  the  latest  preceding  full  week  (May  23rd-28th), 
this  was  a  decrease  of  221,000  tons. 

Bituminous  production  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  1920: 


( - —Net  Tons - i 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

May  21 . : .  7,989,000  9,246,000 

May  28  .  8,166,000  9,568,000 

J  une  4 .  6,821,000  9,141,000 

June  11 .  7,945,000  10,355,000 


Bituminous  Tonnage,  Five  Months. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  soft  coal 
in  May  of  each  of  the  past  eight  years,  also  the  total 
output  in  each  year  to  May  31st:  Calendar  year 


Year  May  to  May  31 

1913  .  37,205,000  188,000,000 

1914  .  28,551,000  173,000,000 

1915  .  30,938,000  159,000,000 

1916  .  38,804,000  203,000,000 

1917  .  47,086,000  226,000,000 

1918  .  50,443,000  231,000,000 

1919  .  37,547,000  176,000,000 

1920  .  38,993,000  213,000,000 

1921  .  33,255,000  162,000,000 


Though  much  below  the  output  in  May  in  any  re¬ 
cent  year  of  active  business,  the  May,  1921,  produc¬ 
tion  surpassed  both  May,  1914,  and  May,  1915.  The 
cumulative  output  during  the  first  five  months  of  1921 
was  69,000,000  tons  behind  1918,  and  51,000,000  tons 
behind  1920,  both  years  of  active  business.  It  was, 
however,  only  11,000,000  tons  behind  the  year  of  de¬ 
pression,  1914.  Compared  with  the  first  five  months 
of  1915,  when  coal  consumption  had  not  begun  to  feel 
the  stimulus  of  the  Allied  war  orders,  1921  shows  a 
gain  of  3,000,000  tons. 


Anthracite  Production. 

During  the  second  week  in  June  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
duction  got  back  to  about  where  it  was  just  before 
the  Decoration  Day  shutdowns.  Comparative  figures 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks  are  as  follows:,. 


( - -Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending—-  1921  1920 

May  21 .  1,794,000  1,847,000 

May  28 .  1,988,000  1,885,000 

June  4 .  1,573,000  1,536,000 

June  11, .  1,963,000  1,960,000 

Output  for  Year  to  June  1st. 

Revised  estimates  place  the  total  production  of  an¬ 
thracite  for  the  month  of  May  at  7,479,000  net  tons, 
an  average  of  300,000  net  tons  per  working  day. 
From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  al¬ 
though  this  was- smaller  than  in  any  May  since  1916, 
the  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  1921  compared 
favorably  with  that  in  any  recent  year  except  the 
war  period,  when  washery  coal  was  being  shipped  in 
large  amounts :  May 

Year  (net  tons) 

1913  . 7,945,000 

1914  .  8,348,000 

1915  .  7,807,000 

1916  .  7,212,000 

,  1917* .  8,933,000 

1918* .  8,880,000 

1919  . • .  7,525,000 

1920  .  7,946,000 

&'»  -  1921 .  7,497,000 


Year  to  May  31st. 
(net  tons) 
38,300,000 
35,600,000 
35,200,000 
36,100,000 
39,500,000 
41,200,000 
32,500,000 
36,100,000 
,  37-, 700,000 


*  Years  of  very  large  washery  production. 

The  Wil-Rich  Co.,  brokers,  have  closed  their 
office  in  the  Deveny  Building,  Fairmont.  'Several 
other  brokerage  offices  will  be  closed  during  the 
present  month,  it  is  rumored. 


The  retail  coal  dealers  of  Reading,  Pa.,  will  hold 
their  annual  outing  on  the  grounds  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  near  Hamburg,  on 
Saturday,  July  16th. 

An  indication  of  the  expected  return  of  activity  in 
the  coal  trade  in  the  Fall  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
our  front-page  schedule  for  September  has  already 
been  completed,  all  four  issues  being  engaged. 

Mr.  Bassford,  city  salesman  for  the  Minnesota 
Coal  Co.  St.  Paul,  has  gone  with  the  Carnegie  Fuel 
Co.  St.  Paul,  as  city  sales  agent.  He  is  succeeded 
at  the  Minnesota  by  Mr.  Mueller,  heretofore  with 
Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co. 

John  J.  McCann  has  secured  the  contract  for  fur¬ 
nishing  2,800  tons  of  anthracite  to  the  schools  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Prices  are:  Stove,  $11.65,  de¬ 
livered  in  bins;  egg,  $11.50;  pea,  $9.75.  These  are 
$1.25  below  the  regular  retail  price. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  published  an  up-to-date  map  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  showing  lecation  of 
mines,  etc.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Charles 
O’Neill,  general  secretary,  Altoona,  Pa.  Price  is  $20. 

E.  J.  Frechtling,  an  insurance  man  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  has  embarked  in  the  retail  coal  business  in  that 
city  under  the  name  of  the  E.  J.  Frechtling  Coal  Co. 
Fie  has  acquired  an  old  lumber  yard  and  will  spend 
$25,000  in  providing  up-to-date  storage  and  handling 
equipment. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Ry.  during  April  amounted  to  1,132,870 
tons,  compared  with  1,590,552  tons  in  same  month  of 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  457,682  tons,  or  22.4  per  cent, 
bankruptcy  was  recently  filed  against  the  company,  of 
which  the  late  Samuel  O.  Walker  was  president  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  May  23rd. 

Freight  traffic  is  showing  a  small  but  steady  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  the  weekly  , reports  sent  out 
by  the  railroads.  During  the  week  ending  May  28th 
a  total  of  787,000  cars  were  moved,  an  increase  of 
nearly  19,000  cars  over  the  week  before.  The 
largest  gain  was  made  in  grain  and  grain  products, 
although  increases  were  reported  in  all  commodities 
except  ore. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  New  York 
State  reports  that  coal  shipments  on  the  Barge  Canal 
system  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  amounted  to  18,720  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Much  of  this  increase,  it  is  said,  is  due  to 
the  heavier  shipments  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  canals 
and  Lake  Champlain. 

The  railroads  are  planning  to  begin  intensive  shop 
work  on  July  1st,  when  the  wage  reduction  decreed 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Board  goes  into  effect.  It  is 
their  intention  to  get  as  many  cars  and  locomotives  as 
possible  in  serviceable  condition  before  traffic  reaches 
its  peak  later  in  the  year.  The  Association  of  Rail¬ 
way  Executives  reports  that  there  are  about  400,000 
idle  freight  cars  at  the  present  time,  and  309,000  of 
these  were  in  bad  order  on  May  1st. 

Some  of  the  anthracite  companies  operating  under 
the  city  of  Scranton,  particularly  in  the  West  Scran¬ 
ton  section,  are  working  two  shifts  a  day  in  order 
to  get  out  as  much  coal  as  possible  before  the  new 
mine  cave  laws  become  effective  on  August  27th. 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  statements  made  by  officials 
while  the  bills  were  pending,  that  if  this  kind  of 
legislation  were  enacted  it  would  cause  the  operators 
to  discontinue  taking  coal  from  the  upper  seams, 
thus  bringing  about  decreased  production  at  the 
mines  in  question. 

LTnofficial  reports  of  the  recent  election  of  officers 
in  District  No.  1,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  indicate 
that  William  Brennan,  of  North  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  president.-  -This  district  embraces  the 
northern  anthracite  region,  including  Scranton,  Pitts- 
ton  and  Wilkes-Barre.  The  official  count  will  be  made 
next .  week,  but  will  not  be  announced  until  the  dis¬ 
trict  convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Wilkes-Barre 
on  July  18th.  Mr.  Brennan  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  insurgent  faction  of  the  union,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  policies  of  President  Lewis  and  other 
national  leaders. 
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Announcement — 

For  years  past  you  have  known 
the  close  operating  and  selling  rela¬ 
tionship  existing  between  ourselves 
and  our  associate  company,  the 

CENTRAL  POCAHONTAS  COAL  CO. 

Gen.  Office:  WELCH,  W.  VA. 

BRANCHES: 

New  York  Cincinnati,  0.  Norfolk,  Va.  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  your  business  we  have  arranged 
with  them,  commencing  July  1  st, 

1921,  to  market  in  conjunction  with 
their  POCAHONTAS  our  CRYS¬ 
TAL  BLOCK,  CRYSTAL  EGG, 
CRYSTAL  STOVE  and  RAWL 
MINE  RUN  COALS. 

Through  our  common  officials  we 
shall  continue  to  take  the  same 
personal  interest  in  your  problems, 
at  the  same  time  eliminate  duplica¬ 
tion  in  your  correspondence,  records, 
accounts,  etc. 

CRYSTAL  BLOCK  COAL  S  COKE  CO. 
CRYSTAL  BLOCK  MINING  CO. 

WELCH,  W.  VA. 


JOURNAL 

Awinifrede  coaia 

TRADE  MARK 

Domestic  Malleable  Steam 

Gas  -  Producing  By  -  Product 

LAKE  AND  TIDEWATER  DELIVERIES 

Analysis 

1.66%  Sulphur  .  0.619 

39.68  Specific  Gravity .  1,298 

55.50  B.  T.  U’s .  14,950 

3.16  Cubic  Ft.  Gas  per  ton 

-  of  2,000  lbs .  12,500 

100.00  Fusing  Point  of  Ash.  .  3,070°F 

Evaporative  efficiency 
91/2  lbs.  per  pound 
of  coal. 

“Belmont  Coal” — Gas  and  Splint 
WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

FRANK  B.  STEWART,  President 

Executive  &  Sales  Offices —  Mines  at  Winifrede  and  Crown 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hill,  W.  Va.  (Kanawha  County.) 

Capacity — 500,000  tons  yearly. 


1921  EDITION 

Mac’s  Directory  of  Coal 
Sales  Companies 

C  ontaining 

SECTION  I. 

Coal  Companies  —  Alphabetically  arranged  by 
states  under  cities  located  therein,  giving,  where 
possible  to  obtain,  names  of  companies,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers  and  names  of  the  principal 
officers.  Notation  is  also  made  showing  whether 
main  or  branch  office  and  classification  as  to 
whether  sales  agent,  operator  or  wholesaler. 

SECTION  II. 

Coal  Companies — Complete  alphabetical  list  of, 
showing  location  of  main  and  branch  offices. 

SECTION  III. 

Officers,  sales — Complete  alphabetical  list  of, 
showing  company  affiliation  and  city  in  which 
office  is  located. 

For  Sale  by 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
$2.00  Per  Copy 
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VIRGINIAN  CLASSIFICATION 

All  Work  Under  Man  of  Wide  Experience 
in  Coal  Operations — Mechanical  Sam¬ 
pling  Plant  Has  Been  Installed. 

Feeling  that  the  functions  of  a  tidewater  coal  ex¬ 
change  should  embrace  something  more  than  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  coal  at  port,  in  order  to  promote  economical 
and  prompt  trans-shipment,  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal 
Exchange  immediately  after  its  organization  on  June 
2,  1920,  set  itself  to  the  task  of  working  out  a  coal 
classification  system  based  on  the  most  careful 
analysis. 

The  private  pooling  of  coal  at  Atlantic  ports  by 
individual  distributors  is  a  practice  of  long  standing, 
the  size  and  number  of  private  pools  or  classifica¬ 
tions  depending  upon  the  volume  of  business  done  by 
each  shipper,  and  the  number  of  mines  from  which 
shipments  are  received.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  Atlantic  Coast  ports  to  classify  coal 
under  pool  numbers.  However,  the  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange 
with  the  old  classification .  methods  impressed  upon 
them  the  need  for  a  new  and  revolutionary  system, 
based  on  an  exact  analysis  of  the  product  of  every 
mine  shipping  to  the  exchange. 

The  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  following  the  discontinuance  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  which  handled  the  coal  pools  for 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  Virginian,  and  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  terminals  at  Hampton  Roads.  Work  was 
immediately  begun  on  the  classification  of  the  mines 
along  the  Virginian  Ry.,  and  the  first  step  in  the  new 
system  was  to  sample  every  mine  served  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  and  its  branch  lines  in  the  West  Virginia  coal 
fields.  This  sampling  was  done  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  All  classification  work  is  under 
the  direction  of  J.  S.  Burrows,  consulting  engineer, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  in  coal  operations. 

Thorough  Sampling  Done. 

The  sampling  was  done  in  the  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner  possible  and  in  accordance  with  United  States 
Government  standard  methods.  Three  separate  sets 
of  samples  were  taken,  as  follows : 

First. — What  is  known  as  “face”  samples,  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  bottom  of  the  seam,  showing  the 
general  character  of  the  coal  without  such  main  im¬ 
purities  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  seam,  this  sample 
being  the  highest  grade  coal  possible  from  the  mine. 

Second. — Composite  samples  of  the  impurities 
found  in  the  seam. 

Third. — A  run  of  mine  sample  taken  from  the  coal 
chutes  at  point  of  loading,  showing  the  character  of 
coal  being  shipped. 

The  sampling  at  the  chutes  indicated  the  result  of 
one  day’s  operations,  parts  of  the  sample  being  taken 
at  intervals  of  about  five  minutes  throughout  the  day. 
This  sample  was  taken  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  man¬ 
ner,  the  method  employed  being  followed  exactly  at 
each  mine.  It  was  on  this  sample  that  the  mine  was 
classified. 

The  three  classes  of  samples  taken  from  each  mine 
permitted  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  output  of 
the  mine,  and  also  enabled  the  coal  exchange  to 
inform  the  mine  operators  as  to  the  highest  grade 
of  coal  ppssible  from  the  mine,  as  well  as  the  grade 
being  shipped  to  market  at  time  of  sampling. 

About  one  hundred  mines  were  sampled  in  this 
manner  and  the  results  of  the  entire  investigation 
were  compared  and  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
fuel  value,  due  consideration  being  given  to  ash,  sul¬ 
phur,  fusing  temperature,  B.  T.  U’s.  and  other  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  properties.  In  the  final  conclusions, 
ash  was  found  to  be  the  deciding  factor  for  the  coals 
in  question,  as  the  volatile  matter,  sulphur,  heating 
units,  and  other  properties  were  so  nearly  the  same 
for  the  various  mines  that  it  would  have  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  “splitting  hairs”  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for 
classification. 

Five  Classifications. 

;  [Five  classifications  were  finally  arrived  at,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Pools  one,  two,  three,  four  and  eight ;  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  being  the  low  volatile  pools, 
and  eight  being  the  “medium  volatile”  pool,  with  about 
10  per  cent  more  volatile  than  the  smokeless  pools. 


The  requirements  for  the  first  four  classifications 
are  as  follows : 

Pool  one,  not  over  7.5  ash. 

Pool  two,  not  over  8.5  ash. 

Pool  three,  slack  coal — from  pools  one,  two,  and 
four  mines. 

Pool  four,  8.5  per  cent  ash  to  not  over  12.5  ash. 

Pool  eight,  not  over  8.5  per  cent  ash. 

All  mines  with  an  output  showing  over  12.5  ash 
were  placed  on  the  unclassified  list. 

Under  the  exchange  requirements,  in  order  to  get 
a  pool  classification,  the  product  of  a  mine  must  main¬ 
tain  a  standard  of  ash  within  the  pool  limits  shown 
above  and  must  have  a  tipple  and  proper  facilities 
for  mining  and  preparing  coal. 

All  the  mines  so  sampled  and  classified  are  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia  in  what  are 
known  as  the  Sewall-Beckley,  Pocahontas  No.  6,  and 
Pocahontas  No.  3  seams,  all  low  volatile  seams;  and 
the  Eagle  seam  from  which  the  pool  eight  coal  is 
mined. 

The  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  has  installed  a 
mechanical  sampling  plant  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
piers  of  the  Virginian  Rv.,  which  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  sampling  is  done  without  delay  to  the  pier 
operations  by  means  of  pockets  constructed  in  one  of 
the  regular  pier  cars.  The  coal  is  dumped  from  the 
railway  cars  into  the  pier  car  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  between  the  dumper  and  the  pier  elevator  the 
pockets  in  the  pier  car  are  discharged  into  the  sam¬ 
pling  plant. 

The  pockets  have  a  capacity  of  one-tenth  of  the 
total  car.  This  sample  is  transferred  to  the  sam¬ 
pling  plant  by  means  of  chutes,  where  it  is  ground, 
mixed,  and  reduced  to  laboratory  size,  all  except  25 
pounds  being  returned  to  the  car ;  thus  the  plant  ob¬ 
tains  automatically  a  sample  which  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  car  from  which  it  was  taken. 
Until  the  most  accurate  possible  classification  of  the 
various  mines  is  obtained,  this  sampling  will  be  done 
at  frequent  intervals,  after  which  samples  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  taken  as  required  to  maintain  the  stand¬ 
ards  established. 

Samples  Sent  to  Bureau  of  Mines. 

For  the  present,  np  facilities  for  chemical  analyses 
will  be  provided  at  the  piers  here,  all  the  samples 
being  sent  to  the  laboratories  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Later,  however, 
a  laboratory  may  be  established  here  to  facilitate  the 
operation. 

While  the  original  analyses,  on  which  the  mines 
were  classified,  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  work  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Sewalls 
Point  Coal  Exchange,  this  organization  bearing  all 
expenses  of  salaries  of  the  force  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  same  course  will  be  followed  with  respect  to 
the  regular  sampling  at  the  piers. 

Concrete  results  of  the  new  classification  plan  are 
already  being  seen  by  the  exchange.  For  instance, 
it  is  rapidly  bringing  about  a  uniformity  of  the  min¬ 
ing  methods  among  the  classified  mines.  Also,  mines 
which  are  not  properly  equipped  to  prepare  coal, 
have  been  refused  classification  and  are  consequently 
making  every  effort  to  equip  themselves  in  order  that 
they  may  get  the  highest  possible  credit  for  their 
product.  Those  mines  which  are  already  SO’  equipped 
as  to  get  a  classification  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  keep  their  product  in  the  highest  class.  A  spirit 
of  keen  competition  between  the  mines  has  thus  been 
created. 

The  exchange  is  composed  of  shippers  and  trans¬ 
shippers  of  coal,  who  at  the  present  time  number  36. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  expenses,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$3,000  per  month,  are  paid  by  the  Virginian  Ry.,  the 
other  50  per  cent  being  pro  rated  to  the  members 
according  to  the  amount  of  coal  handled  by  each. 

The  system  is  a  combination  of  chemical  analysis 
and  the  most  modern  accounting  methods.  The 
shipper  gets  credit  for  the  coal  in  the  exchange  when 
it  is  loaded  on  cars  at  the  mines.  When  the  coal 
arrives  at  tidewater  a  superficial  inspection  is  made 
by  inspectors  on  the  yards,  who  check  the  cars  against 
the  waybills.  Cars  are;  theri :  classified  on  the  yards 
by  pools. 

One  rather  unusual  thing  about  the  Sewalls  Point 
Coal  Exchange  is  that  by  reason  of  the  quick  dis¬ 
patch  made  possible  by  the  pooling  system,  demur¬ 
rage  charges  for  car  detention  have  accrued  against 


the  exchange  in  only  one  month  since  it  came  into 
existence.  Uniform  tariffs  apply  to  the  three  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  coal  terminals,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange,  demurrage  is  charged 
against  the  exchange  rather  than  individual  shippers. 

Under  the  tariffs,  demurrage  is  computed  over  a 
period  of  thirty  days,  with  five  days  free  time  al¬ 
lowed  before  demurrage  begins  to  accumulate.  In 
the  case  of  the  Virginian  Ry.  all  shipments  billed 
to  the  exchange  are  lumped  in  figuring  demurrage. 
Thus,  if  pool  one  is  moving  quickly,  and  pool  two 
is  moving  slowly,  the'  dispatch  of  pool  one  offsets 
demurrage  on  pool  two. 

S.  T.  Snead  is  commissioner  of  the  Sewalls  Point 
Coal  Exchange,  and  J.  S.  Burrows  is  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  in  charge  of  coal  classification.  The  account¬ 
ing  system  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Snead  and  the 
sampling  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rows.  Mr.  Burrows  also  designed  the  sampling  plant 
at  Norfolk,  and  is  supervising  the  regular  sampling 
operation. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

Seymour  Whitley,  manager  of  the  Buffalo  office  of. 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  ten- 
day  business  trip  east. 

Complaint  comes  in  from  Canadian  dealers  that 
they  cannot  buy  their  usual  amount  of  coal  because 
the  consumers  hold  off  and  their  bins  fill  up. 

J.  B.  McMurrich  came  to  his  Buffalo  office  from 
Oswego  last  week  and  with  his  son,  K.  D.  McMur¬ 
rich,  the  resident  manager,  took  a  trip  into  Canada 
to  look  up  the  situation. 

General  Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  who  has  now  pretty  well 
recovered  from  a  serious  attack  of  neuritis,  paid 
Rochester  a  visit  this  week,  to  look  the  trade  over  a 
little. 

The  Lake  City  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  Prudential  Bldg,  during  the  past 
week,  with  J.  H.  Stacy  as  manager.  It  is  a  large 
company  and  when  business  returns  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  solid  concerns  here. 

Canadian  shippers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rail¬ 
road  demurrage  charges  are  too  heavy.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Retail  Coal  Association  joined  with  several  other 
organized  bodies  this  week  in  a  demand  that  the 
roads  be  made  to  show  cause  why  the  amount  should 
not  be  cut  down  to  $1  a  car  per  day. 

A  city  daily  is  of  the  opinion  that  something  is 
needed  to  “deflate”  coal  prices,  but  the  idea  is,  of 
course,  that  the  operators  are  getting  too  much  profit 
out  of  it.  Why  not  do  the  public  a  real  service  by 
getting  up  some  figures  that  will  show  who  gets  the 
consumer’s  dollars?  This  might  surprise  a  few 
people. 

Mark  Packard  has  sued  the  North  American  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  for  $50,000,  claiming  that  amount  of  loss 
for  breach  of  contract.  Mr.  Packard  was  connected 
with  the  company  a  short  time  a  year  or  so  ago  and 
he  now  states  that  he  was  to  have  half  the  profits 
of  the  business,  but  was  dismissed  without  the  agreed 
earnings  having  been  paid  to  him. 


Chicago  Prices 


Quotations  for  last  week, 
;ago,  stood  as  follows : 

Domestic 

Southern  Illinois  .$5. 50@5.90 
Central  Illinois..  4.85@5.25 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05 

iastern  Kentucky  6.45(5)6.50 
Ohio  (Hocking)  .  6.70 
W.  Va.  (S’mkls)  .  8.50 
Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
as  follows : 

Egg  . $6.60@7.10 


including  freight  to  Chi- 


Mine  Run 

Screenings 

i  $5.13(a>5.40 

$4.40(5)5.00 

i  4.40@4.60 

4.00@4.28 

i  4.25@5.00 

3.65(5)4.25 

5.90(o'6.25 

5.25(5)5.35 

5.20 

4.95 

7.25(5)8.00 

mines,  in  net 

tons,  stand 

Nut  . 

.  $6.85@7.30 

Pea  . . . 

.  5.30@5.70 

The  matter  of  foreign  credits  becomes  more  and 
more  of  a  feature  as  closer  figuring  is  indulged  in 
and  there  is  less  opportunity  to  take  a  chance  with 
a  wide  margin  of  profit.  Trade  experts  tell  of  the 
necessity  of  long  credits  but  American  coal  men  can¬ 
not  convince  themselves  that  this  is  advantageous. 
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Philadelphia 

Established  1868 

Anthracite 

Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Fairmont 


Bluef  ield 


Johnstown 

HALL  BROS.  $  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  COAL  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  Georges  Creek 
Pocahontas  Nevr  River 
Fairmont  Connell  srilla 

Westmoreland  Greenaborg 
Kanawha 


BURNS 

BROS. 

NEW 

YORK 

MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Mr  W.  Sargent,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  spent  part  of 
ffie  present  week  in  Vermont. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne  left  this  week  for  Mexico, 
where  he  will  spend  a  month  or  two  on  professional 

business.  f.iV  r. .  ■.  •'  ■'  • 

E.  Kelly  Downey,  sales  manager  of  Dexter  &  Car¬ 
penter,  Inc.,  -returned  the  first  of  the  week  from  a 
few  days’  visit  to  Washington. 

Ben  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Dorelen  By-Products  Coal 
Co.,  is  now  visiting  the  mines  of  the  company  in  the 
Kanawaha  fields  of  West  Virginia. 

Willis  G.  Townes,  vice-president  of  the  Archibald 
McNeill  &  Sons  Co.,  departed  recently  on  a  trip  to 
Chile  and  other  South  American  countries. 

Robert  S.  Feeney  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
the  Seiler  Coal  Co.,  effective  July  1st,  and  after  a 
month’s  vacation  will  engage  in  the  coal  business  on 
his  own  account  in  Philadelphia. 

Last  Friday,  June  17th,  Edward  J.  Berwind  was 
73  years  of  age.  We  feel  sure  his  many  friends  in 
the  trade  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  reached 
that  land-mark  in  such  fine  form. 

F.  E.  Clark  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  R.  A.  C.  Magruder,  who  was  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  office  of  Commissioner. 

Frank  J.  Honan,  for  the  past  several  years  sales 
manager  of  the  E.  J.  Frauenheim  Coal  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  become  associated  with  the  Tuttle  Cor¬ 
poration,  15  Broad  street,  as  sales  agent  for  the  New 
England  district.  Mr.  Honan  is  well  known  in  the 
local  and  eastern  trade  through  his  previous  connec¬ 
tions  with  New  York  and  Buffalo  houses. 

The  Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  of  111 
Broadway,  has  opened  a  Pittsburgh  office  at  454 
Frick  Building  Annex;  telephone,  Grant  4665.  It  is 
in  charge  of  C.  W.  Stone,  sales  manager,  and  F.  B. 
Ayers,  head  of  the  traffic  department.  Mr.  Stone 
was  for  several  years  associated  with  the  Superba 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was  later  with 
the  International  Fuel  &  Iron  Corporation  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Ayers  has  been  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  its  main  office  in  this  city. 

While  New  York  is  struggling  with  a  street  car 
service  that  is  the  natural  result  of  a  below-cost  fare, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  Washington,  where 
an  8-cent  fare  is  charged,  conditions  are  much  better. 
The  cars  run  frequently  and  generally  have  plenty 
of  room  for  all  who  wish  to  travel.  They  are  plainly 
marked  and  have  definite  stopping  places.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  show  that  the  use  of  street  car  service 
has  by  no  means  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  there 
is  not  the  need  suggested  by  some  folks  of  introducing 
other  means  of  transit,  to  overcrowd  our  already 
busy  and  dangerous  streets.  I 


Leonard  Increases  Plant. 

‘The  Leonard  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  has  greatly  increased 
the  capacity  of  its  plant  on  the  Harlem  River  by 
purchasing  from  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  the 
plant  formerly  occupied  by  Cording  &  Salzmann  at 
135th  street  and  Harlem  River. 

Besides  the  additional  capacity  secured  by  the  pur¬ 
chase,  the  Leonard  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  will  have  100 
feet  more  waterfront  on  the  Harlem  River,  and  be 
in  a  position  to  take  care  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
business  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 


Death  of  Frederick  J.  Daniels. 

Frederick  J.  Daniels,  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
coal  trade  of  southern  New  England,  died  at  his 
home  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  on  the  17th. 

Mr.  Daniels,  who  was  67  years  of  age,  came  to 
Putnam  in  1882  from  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  entered 
the  retail  business  in  partnership  with  John  Daven¬ 
port,  under  the  firm  name  of  Davenport  &  Daniels. 
In  1886  Mr.  Daniels  bought  out  his  partner  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  for  some  time.  He  then  became 
a  coal  salesman  and  was  identified  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  branch  of  the  business  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
representing  important  Pennsylvania  interests. 


James  S.  McCarthy. 

James  S.  McCarthy,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
appointed  field  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants'  Association. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  was 
educated  as  a  lawyer.  After  practicing  law  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  for  a  while  he  returned  to  Mississippi 
in  3899  and  became  interested  in  politics  in  that  State. 
When  Governor  McLaurin  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  Mr.  McCarthy  became  his  secretary 
and  filled  that  position  from  1901  to  1905.  From  the 
latter  year  until  1918  he  was  confidential  assistant  to 
Charles  J.  Faulkner,  counsel  for  the  Railway  Execu¬ 
tives’  Advisory  Committee. 

For  about  two  years,  beginning  in  1918,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  identified  with  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  Since  April,  1920,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Washington,  his  activi¬ 
ties  bringing  him  into  contact  with  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government. 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  from  the  lower  lake 
ports  increased  somewhat  during  the  week  ended 
June  12th.  Reports  from  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange 
show  that  1,033,684  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  28,793 
tons  of  vessel  fuel  were  dumped,  a  total  of  1,062,477 
tons,  against  1,013,449  tons  in  the  week  preceding. 
Cumulative  dumpings  for  the  season  to  date  amount 
to  6,903,274  tons,  an  increase  over  1920  of  175  per 
cent,  and  but  104,719  tons  less  than  in  1919.  Com¬ 
parative  figures  are  shown  below  : 


Season  to  June  12 —  Cargo  coal 

1918  .  5,437,374 

1919  .  6,704,012 

1920  .  2,284,033 

1921  . ! .  6,697,926 

Week  ended — 

May  22,  1921 .  918,394 

May  29,  1921 .  1,145,765 

Tune  5,  1921 .  984,716 

June  12,  1921 .  1,033,684 


For  some  years  after  the  Centennial  period,  when 
wealth  was  piling  up  during  the  conservative  admin¬ 
istrations  of  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  what  good  opportunities  were  lost 
by  not  buying  Government  bonds  when  they  were 
selling  at  remarkable  discounts.  There  was  one 
issue  of  seven-thirties ;  the  rate  of  7.30  per  cent  paid 
two  cents  a  day  on  each  $100.  These  were  sold  to 
investors  on  the  Continent  at  a  considerable  conces¬ 
sion.  England,  being  interested  in  the  Confederacy, 
bought  less  liberally,  and  our  own  people  bought  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  When  the  time  came  that  ordi¬ 
nary  securities  paid  4  per  cent  when  selling  at  par, 
it  may  be  realized  what  bargains  the  seven-thirties 
proved  to  be.  Later  on  we  shall  appreciate  the  bar¬ 
gains  of  today. 


W.  H.  GROVERMAN  RESIGNS 

Executive  Secretary  of  Northwestern  Dock 
Operators  Plans  to  Retire. 

Minneapolis,  June  22. — W.  H.  Groverman, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Coal  Dock 
Operators’  Association,  has  tendered  his  resignation. 
It  will  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
the  annual  meeting  next  month.  The  resignation  is 
due  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  association.  It 
originally  had  a  membership  of  sixteen  companies. 
Seven  of  them  have  dropped  out,  leaving  but  nine. 
Mr.  Groverman  feels  that  the  purposes  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  cannot  be  adequately  pursued  with  less  than 
a  complete  membership.  He  feels  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  doubtless  continue  to  function  along  the 
lines  of  a  credit  and  collection  bureau. 

The  Northwest  Coal  Dock  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  March  1,  1916,  and  Mr.  Grover¬ 
man  was  selected  for  the  position  which  he  is  now 
relinquishing.  During  his  service  he  has  handled 
the  executive  work  of  the  organization.  In  addition 
to  this,  during  the  war,  he  served  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Dr.  Garfield  in  the  Northwest.  He  also 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity  during  November  and 
December,  1919,  when  the  bituminous  strike  was  on, 
directing  the  handling  of  coal  for  the  lakes  destined 
to  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Groverman  came  to  Minneapolis  in  1911,  when 
he  became  western  manager  for  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  He  has  not  announced  his  plans  for  the 
future,  further  than  to  say  that  he  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  resident  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Northwest  owes  more  to  Mr.  Groverman 
than  to  any  one  other  man  for  the  effective  work 
done  toward  getting  a  supply  of  coal  on  the  docks 
last  summer  and  fall  and  the  year  before.  He 
worked  up  figures  showing  the  needs  of  the  North¬ 
west,  compiled  after  careful  surveys  based  upon 
individual  inquiry  of  the  different  communities. 
These  figures  were  placed  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  with  facts  as  to  the  situation 
existing  at  the  lower  lake  ports.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  the  Northwest  was  given  a  preference 
which  enabled  stocking  a  reasonable  supply. 


One  of  the  penalities  of  feminine  greatness  is  hav¬ 
ing  one  s  age  definitely  recorded.  We  notice  press 
item  relative  to  Lady  Rhondda  having  celebrated  her 
38th  birthday  one  day  recently. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word,  or  fifty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Experienced  steamship  and  export  coal 
executive.  Age  29,  thorough  knowledge; 
desires  connection  with  reliable  concern,  ais 
export  manager  at  Hampton  Roads  or  else¬ 
where.  Can  furnish  A-l  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  “J.  A.  M.,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Will  sublet  two  adjoining  rooms,  400  square 
feet,  outside  offices  in  modern  building  at 
25  Beaver  Street.  For  further  information 
call  3920. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operation*  koifkt  or 
■old  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principal*  or  agent*. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittdargk,  Po. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

We  are  now  half  way  through  the  year  and 
the  question  uppermost  in  many  minds  is, 
What  has  been  gained  since  January  1st.  At 
first  glance  it  may  be  thought  that  little  has 
been  achieved,  but  labor  is  in  a  more  reason¬ 
able  mood.  Reductions  which  were  declared 
impossible  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have 
in  some  cases  been  achieved,  and  others  are  in 
prospect.  This  return  to  normalcy  is  being- 
aided,  of  course,  by  the  great  reduction  in 
wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities,  followed 
in  part  at  least  by  retail  reductions. 

We  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  which  is  slowly  but  surely  shaping 
things  up  in  better  form.  The  railroad  situa¬ 
tion  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  it  is  true, 
and  the  only  bright  spot  in  that  direction  that 
may  be  counted  as  a  certainty  is  that  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  something  has  to  be 
done.  It  is  understood  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  at  Washington  to  pay  promptly 
some  of  the  enormous  railroad  claims,  and  this 
is  highly  desirable  as  the  amount  due  by  the 
railroads  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  collect 
money  due  from  the  Government  is  somewhat 
of  a  business  scandal.  It  is  ene  of  the  features 
tending  to  cramp  some  coal  concerns  that 
would  otherwise  be  in  an  easy  position  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  day. 

Apparently  liquidation  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  Wall  Street  and  there  will  probably 
be  a  return  to  normal  evidenced  in  that  quarter 
through  paying  more  attention  from  this  time 
on  to  the  time-seasoned  securities,  rather  than 
the  industrials  which  had  such  a  season  of  de¬ 
mand  on  account  of  the  success  of  certain  war 
brides,  so  called.  Another  fact  indicative  of 
the  passing  of  the  most  critical  stage  is  the 
comment  now  heard  relative  to  bank  difficulties 
in  the  recent  past.  Such  matters  never  leak 
out  until  the  danger  point  has  been  passed,  as 
bank  influence  tends  to  safeguard  such  details 
very  jealously.  Thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  a  great  source  of  danger  proved  in¬ 
nocuous  this  time. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  has  declined 
in  consonance  with  the  general  condition  of 
dullness  prevalent  of  late.  But  the  falling  off 
from  the  recent  high  point  is  but  small  and  the 
volume  of  tonnage  shipped  is  substantially 
above  the  very  dull  period  in  March  and  April. 
This  is  but  natural  owing  to  the  opening  of 
the  lake  trade,  which  is  always  a  good  avenue 
of  distribution  during  the  season  of  navi¬ 
gation.  But  the  output  is  below  what  the 


country  requires  and  there  is  growing  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  serious  traffic  jam  in  the  fall. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  trade  the  great¬ 
est  proportionate  decrease  was  the  falling  off 
of  15.7  per  cent  in  the  year  1908,  following  the 
business  reversals  due  to  the  panic  of  1907.  So 
great  was  the  stimulation  of  production  in 
1918,  due  to  war-time  conditions  and  great 
need  for  coal  in  this  country,  Canada  and 
abroad,  that  the  reduction  in  1919  was  a  little 
over  20  per  cent.  The  1920  tonnage  was  less 
than  for  1918,  as  might  be  expected,  and  if 
we  take  off  20  per  cent  from  the  figure  then 
attained  we  have  a  probable  demand  for  444,- 
000,000  tons  in  1921.  This  is  a  smaller  amount 
than  the  country  has  used  in  any  year  since 
1915.  As  far  back  as  1910  tonnage  was  417 
million.  In  1900  the  record  was  212  millions. 

But  what  has  been  done  towards  meeting 
current  requirements?  In  view  of  prior 
growth,  we  can  be  sure  coal  is  not  immediately 
going  out  of  use.  Up  to  July  1st  the  output 
was  probably  199  million  tons,  leaving  245 
to  be  accomplished.  That  means  that  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year  the  production 
must  be  increased  25  per  cent,  but  no  one 
expects  that  that  can  be  done  from  the 
jump-off.  The  production  will  climb  grad¬ 
ually.  Presuming  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent  as  an  average  for  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September  (July  will 
probably  show  a  little  gain),  that  will  give 
115,000,000  tons  and  leave  130,000,000  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  last  three  months. 

There  is  much  said  in  regard  to  the  decrease 
in  manufacturing  and  it  is  serious  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  manufacturing  takes  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  coal  produced,  in  direct  use. 
Something  like  15  per  cent  goes  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  coke  and  has  also  to  be  considered 
as  a  manufacturing  fuel.  But  other  require¬ 
ments,  such  as  mine  use,  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  the  manufacture  of  electricity,  passenger 
transportation  in  all  its  forms  and  domestic  use 
continue  practically  unchanged.  Steamship 
tonnages  continue  large  and  railroad  require¬ 
ments,  which  are  nearly  a  third  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  bituminous  used,  are  influenced  only  so 
far  as  freight  transportation  is  concerned,  and 
in  that  respect  not  in  strict  consonance  with 
the  falling  off  of  business.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  many  needs  for  coal  which  must 
be  met  despite  curtailed  manufacturing. 

From  a  news  standpoint,  the  big  event  of  the 
week  has  been  the  settlement  of  the  British 
strike  which  began  April  1st.  This  will  mean 
some  loss  to  American  exporters  who  have 
gained  business  as  a  result  of  the  labor  troubles 


on  the  other  side,  but  as  explained  by  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  a  leading  export  house, 
and  appearing  on  another  page,  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  and  results,  the  difficulty 
on  the  other  side  is  not  all  over,  not  by  any 
means,  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
developing  foreign  trade  by  our  coal  people 
for  a  long  while  to  come. 

Furthermore,  even  those  who  may  lose  busi¬ 
ness  now  will  be  helped  in  the  long  run  by  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  Great 
Britain.  Business  will  never  be  very  good  un¬ 
til  affairs  are  nearer  to  normal  the  world  over, 
and  the  great  British  strike  was  one  of  the 
things  that  had  to  be  settled  before  that  can 
come  about.  Certain  it  is  the  miners  have  not 
achieved  anything  like  what  they  set  out  to 
gain,  and  in  this  respect  business  interests  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  It  will  be  a  big  job 
to  get  the  mines  producing  at  full  capacity 
after  three  months  of  idleness,  and  coaling  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  ports  and 
places  heretofore  supplied  by  Wales,  will  be 
interested  in  American  tonnage  to  an  unusual 
degree  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Credit  and  collections  are  attracting  more 
attention  than  they  have  for  years,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  on  payment  of  bills  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  factor  for  the  consideration  of 
coal  shippers.  Despite  the  consideration  thus 
shown,  bituminous  quotations  display  a  sag¬ 
ging  tendency,  although  prices  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  down  close  to  cost  of  production  and 
in  some  instances  below.  But  there  will  be 
some  decrease  of  output  over  the  Fourth,  that 
generally  involving  a  long  interruption  at  the 
mines,  and  as  the  business  community  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  arranging  for  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  holiday  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  some  firming  up  of  conditions  when  the 
wheels  get  turning  again  in  something  like 
the  usual  form  next  week. 

The  occasional  good  news  from  Washington 
tends  to  give  a  certain  better  atmosphere  to 
business.  The  gloom  is  lifting  a  little  and 
when  the  railroads  are  better  fixed  financially 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  buy  equipment 
more  liberally,  and  that  will  mean  a  lot  to  a 
great  many  lines  of  industry. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  retailers  are  doing 
less  business  and  the  wholesale  demand  has 
slackened  to  a  noticeable  extent.  There  is  still 
enough  business,  however,  to  keep  the  collieries 
running  steadily,  but  there  appears  to  be  little 
prospect  of  an  early  recovery  in  steam  sizes, 
which  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause 
that  brought  about  depression  in  bitumin¬ 
ous.  While  outsiders  decry  warnings  to 
buy  early,  that  continues  to  be  good  advice. 

Although  the  anthracite  tax  law  went  into 
effect  July  1st  some  of  the  companies  (and  per¬ 
haps  all  of  them)  decided  not  to  make  any 
price  increase  to  cover  this  feature  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  merely  announcing  the  usual  ten-cent 
monthly  advance.  The  general  disposition 
seems  to  be  to  postpone  the  readjustment  until 
later  in  the  year,  probably  September  1st. 

It  is  thought  that  six  weeks  of  rather 
quiet  business  must  be  anticipated.  Such 
a  degree  of  criticism  of  prices  is  heard  that 
the  well-meant  advice  of  producers  and 
dealers  to  stock-up  falls  in  all  too  many 
cases  on  deaf  ears.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
true,  buyers  lack  the  means  to  make  large 
purchases,  but  more  could  be  sold  were  it 
not  for  the  “high  price”  talk  that  is  fostered 
in  some  quarters.  We  intimated  when  the 
most  recent  advance  was  granted  the 
miners  by  authority  of  the  Government 
that  the  trade  would  have  a  burden  to  bear 
in  1921  in  the  face  of  general  reductions, 
and  so  it  has  proved. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Situation  Seems  to  Be  Shaping  Up 
Bituminous  Trade  Hopeful  That  July 

Although  one  or  two  sizes  are  still  moving 
well,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  anthracite  producers  to  dispose  of  the  rest 
of  their  output.  The  individual  operators  have 
met  the  situation  by  reducing  prices  when  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  companies  are  getting  rid  of 
their  surplus  by  sending  it  up  the  lakes  or  to 
the  stocking  plants  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Some  believe  that  conditions  will  grow  so 
acute  that  a  slowing  down  of  production  will 
be  necessary  this  month  and  next,  and  in  view 
of  general  business  conditions  this  is  well 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  Anthracite 
mining  is  probably  the  only  important  industry 
that  has  kept  going  on  practically  a  full- 
capacity  basis  right  through  the  period  of  de¬ 
pression.  Even  taking  into  account  its  nat¬ 
urally  strong  position,  it  is  almost  too  much  to 
expect  that  this  record  will  be  continued  dur¬ 
ing  what  are  normally  the  two  dullest  months 
of  the  year. 

The  fact  is  that  the  public,  partly  from  neces¬ 
sity  and  partly  from  choice,  has  stopped  taking 
domestic  coal  from  the  retail  dealers  at  a  late 
which  will  enable  the  latter  to  keep  on  taking 
it  freely  from  the  companies.  As  retail  plants 
become  filled  up,  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  halt 
to  shipments  of  the  sizes  which  are  not  moving- 
well  locally.  This  backing-up  process  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  affecting  all  the 
prepared  sizes  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Stove  coal,  to  be  sure,  is  still  in  good  demand 
at  the  circular,  but  a  great  many  dealers  are 
now  refusing  to  pay  much  of  a  premium,  espe¬ 
cially  if  required  to  take  chestnut  along  with  it. 
And  the  operators  are  insistent  on  this  point, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  move  straight  nut  even 
at  the  circular.  Egg  does  not  need  any  forcing 
at  tidewater,  but  is  dead  on  the  line.  Pea  is  a 
drug  on  the  market  everywhere.  Domestic 
coal  is  being  sold  by  the  independents  at  from 
$7.75  to  $8.25,  depending  on  the  proportion  of 
the  different  sizes  called  for  by  each  order. 

No  suggestion  of  improvement  is  seen  in  the 
market  for  steam  sizes.  Part  of  the  company 
output  is  going  to  the  stock  piles,  and  inde¬ 
pendents  are  dumping  some  of  their  surplus 
tonnage  about  the  mine  premises,  but  for  all 
that  the  local  market  is  being  overshipped,  es¬ 
pecially  on  barley.  No.  1  buckwheat  is  bring¬ 
ing  from  $2.75  to  $3.50;  rice  from  $2  to  $2.50, 
and  barley  from  75  cents  to  $1.25,  except  when 
distress  lots  are  closed  out  at  lower  figures. 

Several  of  the  companies  announced  on 
Thursday  that  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
10-cent  monthly  advance  would  be  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  July  1st,  the  matter  of  a  readjustment  to 
cover  the  1J4  per  cent  tax  which  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  on  that  date  having  been  postponed.  One 
of  the  large  independents,  however,  made  a  20- 
cent  advance  on  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chest¬ 
nut,  although  raising  pea  only  10  cents. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Dullness  in  the  bituminous  market  has  been 
intensified  this  week  by  the  absence  of  many 
buyers  on  vacations  and  the  disposition  of 
others  to  wait  until  after  the  Fourth  before 
transacting  any  business  with  the  coal  people. 
That  the  holiday  will  be  followed  by  a  sudden 
and  pronounced  change  for  the  better  is  not 
anticipated,  but  many  look  for  a  gradual  pick¬ 
ing  up. 

In  past  years  when  conditions  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  were  similar  to  those  now 


for  Short  Period  of  Seasonable  Dullness — 
4th  Will  Mark  Turning  Point. 

prevailing,  July  4th  often  marked  the  turning 
point.  Of  course  there  is  no  certainty  that  his¬ 
tory  will  repeat  itself  in  the  present  instance, 
but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  that  was  the 
case.  To  begin  with,  consumers  are  usually 
more  inclined  to  start  stocking  up  of  their  own 
accord  in  July  than  they  are  in  June  or  any 
of  the  earlier  months. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  fresh  crop  of 
“warnings”  from  Washington  this  week.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  told  the 
railroads,  public  utilities  and  other  large  users 
that  they  ought  to  begin  putting  coal  by  against 
next  winter’s  requirements.  Secretary  Hoover 
has  said  the  same  thing,  adding  that  present 
prices  are  reasonable.  And  last  but  not  least, 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  done  his  part  by 
predicting  the  worst  coal  famine  on  record. 
It  would  seem  as  if  this  avalanche  of  good  ad¬ 
vice  from  high  sources  outside  the  trade,  hav¬ 
ing  received  wide  publicity  through  the  medium 
of  the  daily  press,  ought  to  stir  up  a  little  more 
advance  buying. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  stagnation 
has  been  the  order  of  the  day  except  in  the 
export  trade.  Prices  have  weakened  in  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks,  particularly  on  the 
better  low-volatile  grades.  Pool  9,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  now  be  bought  in  good-sized  blocks 
for  mine  shipment  as  low  as  $2.35,  although 
not  long  ago  Pool  10  was  considered  cheap  at 
that  figure.  For  some  reason  Pool  10  has 
stood  up  better  and  is  not  being  offered  in  any 
quantity  at  less  than  $2.25. 

Prices  are  on  about  the  following  basis  for 
mine  shipment:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.50;  Pool  9, 
$2.35-$2.75 ;  Pool  10,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pool  11, 
$2-$2.25 ;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.70-$1.90; 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.75-$2;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.25-$2.50;  gas  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

The  deadlock  over  contracting  still  persists 
and  very  little  long-term  business  is  being 
closed  up. 

Tidewater  prices  are  practically  unchanged 
at  about  $6.25  to  $6.50  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  1 ; 
$6  to  $6.25  for  Pool  9  and  $5.65  to  $5.80  for 
Pool  10. 

The  settlement  of  the  British  strike  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sudden  falling  off  in  export  orders, 
as  was  the  case  two  weeks  ago  when  the  earlier 
plan  to  end  the  trouble  looked  as  if  it  might 

succeed. 


Don’t  Reflect  on  Others. 

At  the  Harrisburg  convention  Secretary  Bertolet 
spoke  strongly  against  any  form  of  advertising  that 
would  even  by  indirection  cast  a  reflection  upon 
trade  methods.  He  referred  to  the  custom  of  many 
dealers  advertising  that  they  sell  and  deliver  a  square 
ton,  that  they  give  full  weight,  and  so  on. 

He  said  that  this  gave  the  impression  that  some,  if 
not  many,  of  the  trade  did  not  follow  that  practice 
and  consequently  was  a  reflection  upon  the  methods 
of  the  retail  coal  merchants.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  point  in  this,  which  the  trade  in  other  sections 
as  well  might  profit  iby,  for  while  the  industry  is 
under  fire,  as  it  so  often  is,  one  and  all  must  be 
guarded  in  their  trade  policies. 


1  he  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  has  closed 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  three  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  mile  branch  line  to  the  coal  fields  owned  by  John 
A.  Bell  of  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  agrees  to  establish 
coal  mining  operations  with  a  daily  capacity  of  3,000 
tons.  The  construction  will  begin  this  week  and  the 
new  line  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  the  middle 
of  December. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Anthracite  Consumers  Reluctant  to  Order — • 
Bituminous  Continues  in  Drifting  Stage. 

The  anthracite  retail  trade  lost  more  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  week  and  the  bottom  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  been  reached.  The  consumer  grows 
more  reluctant  to  order  coal,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  the  severe  heat  which  has  prevailed  with  a  tem- 
peraturue  of  90  and  over  for  almost  an  entire  week. 
Realizing  that  the  consumer  has  about  made  up  his 
mind  to  stay  out  of  the  market  the  retailers  have,  in 
a  measure,  slackened  their  efforts  to  induce  buying. 

There  was  a  slight  stimulus  to  retail  ordering  this 
week  when  one  of  the  big  retail  concerns  announced 
an  increase  of  25  cents  a  ton  on  the  family  sizes  of 
coal,  with  the  exception  of  pea.  As  the  figures 
quoted  by  this  concern  are  generally  used  as  a  basis 
by  the  other  retailers  the  standard  prices  at  present 
are  as  follows :  egg,  $14 ;  stove  and  nut,  $14.25,  and 
pea,  $11.  The  quotation  of  these  figures  is  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  without  notice. 

However,  there  is  more  than  one  dealer  who  is 
selling  at  50  cents  less  than  these  prices  on  egg, 
stove  and  nut,  although  most  of  them  are  holding 
close  to  the  $11  price  on  pea.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  now  a  margin  of  $3  in  favor  of  pea  and  the 
dealers  look  to  see  pea  coal  very  much  in  demand 
during  the  winter  if  this  difference  is  continued. 
Acting  on  this  assumption  the  trade  is  fast  accum¬ 
ulating  stocks  of  pea  and  many  now  have  their  entire 
tonnage  in  storage  for  the  winter. 

The  shipping  houses  are  fast  beginning  to  feel  the 
slump  in  retail  buying,  as  the  dealers  who  have  tried 
to  take  in  all  the  coal  that  applied  on  their  allotments 
have  about  reached  the  limit  of  yard  capacity  and 
are  canceling  orders  right  and  left.  Even  the  most 
conservative  of  the  independents  are  actively  solicit¬ 
ing  orders  on  pea  and  nut,  the  two  sizes  which  are  in 
least  demand.  Nut  has  become  so  easy  that  more 
than  one  yard  has  more  of  this  size  on  hand  than 
pea. 

No  Tendency  to  Cut  Prices. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  independent  producer  to  cut  prices,  except  on 
pea,  and  even  on  this  size  they  are  wary  about 
making  general  offers.  Nevertheless  any  dealer  who 
actually  wants  pea  of  an  ordinary  grade  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  all  he  can  stock  for  $5.50  at 
the  mines.  Some  other  shippers  also  in  order  to 
move  chestnut  are  making  offers  of  stove,  this  latter 
size  continuing  in  extreme  demand. 

The  stove  situation  is  really  serious,  as  so  many 
dealers  have  obligated  themselves  for  heavy  tonnages 
of  this  size  on  their  customers’  orders.  The  demand 
continues  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  production,  and 
the  shippers  are  continually  reminding  the  retailer 
that  they  must  induce  a  percentage  of  their  trade  to 
take  at  least  part  of  their  requirements  in  other 
sizes.  Some  dealers  are  meeting  the  situation  by  in¬ 
ducing  their  trade  to  take  a  portion  of  egg  mixed 
right  in  with  the  stove.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
plan  to  date  has  been  the  scarcity  of  egg,  which  is  a 
close  second  to  stove  in  demand,  although  the  larger 
size  is  now  beginning  also  to  display  evidence  of  being 
plentiful. 

On  account  of  the  slackening  retail  demand  it  is 
entirely  likely  that  some  mines  will  go  on  a  short 
working  time  before  the  middle  of  July,  although 
the  fact  of  the  Fourth  of  July  coming  on  Monday 
will  entail  an  extended  holiday  from  Friday,  which 
will  temporarily  help  the  situation  in  that  respect. 

At  this  time  the  dealers  are  much  interested  in  the 
new  prices  for  July,  but  to  date  the  companies  are 
slow  to  announce  their  schedules.  For  a  while  there 
has  been  a  rumor  that  the  big  producers  will  simply 
add  another  ten  cents  to  all  family  coal  prices,  the 
same  as  they  have  been  doing,  and  say  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  the  tax. 

Anxiety  About  Accounts. 

All  shippers  are  becoming  anxious  about  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  customers,  as  the  impression  gains 
ground  that  the  retailers  are  putting  much  coal  out 
without  getting  the  cash  and  this  is  having  the  effect 
of  draining  the  retailers’  resources  to  the  limit.  It 
is  believed  that  the  producing  companies  will 
endeavor  to  keep  the  retailers  in  line  and  are 
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even  now  known  to  be  urging  their  customers  for 
payment  of  bills  which  are  only  slightly  overdue. 

The  steam  situation  loses  none  of  its  bothersome 
features  and  buckwheat  is  also  showing  signs  of  ex¬ 
treme  weakness.  This  size  has  been  doing  fairly 
well,  but  it  would  seem  now  that  the  market  has 
about  absorbed  its  capacity  and  the  amount  of  this 
size  going  into  storage  is  heavier  than  ever.  Rice 
and  barley  are  in  particularly  light  demand  and  the 
storage  stocks  are  increasing  rapidly. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  nothing  really  encouraging 
can  be  said.  The  business  is  in  the  drifting  stage, 
with  very  little  sign  of  activity.  Strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  in  the  spot  market,  but  only  the  most 
meagre  sales  are  shown.  For  a  while  there  was  just 
the  slightest  flutter  in  the  export  trade,  but  it  never 
reached  the  point  of  affecting  the  domestic  market, 
and  with  the  British  strike  at  an  end  it  removes  it¬ 
self  as  a  factor  in  the  trade. 

Some  ridiculously  low  prices  have  been  heard  re¬ 
cently,  showing  how  anxious  some  shippers  are  to 
make  a  market.  The  lowest  price  heard  was  $1.70 
for  pool  11,  but  that  was  somewhat  away  from  the 
market  average,  which  is  closer  to  $2.  Pool  9  is 
running  $2.60  to  $2.80  and  pool  10  $2.35  to  $2.50. 
There  has  also  been  some  pool  1  coal  offered  around 
$2.90,  although  $3  is  nearer  the  average  on  that  grade. 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Union  Operators  Losing  Out  in  Competition 
with  Those  Who  Have  Cut  Wages. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  June  30. — Production  of  coal  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field  showed  an  increase  during 
the  first  half  of  June  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  May,  but  later  in  the  month  it  dropped  off 
somewhat. 

Up  to  and  including  June  18th  there  were  36,280 
cars  shipped  from  the  district,  as  compared  with  32,- 
306  cars  in  the  same  period  in  May.  During  the 
week  beginning  on  June  13th  and  ending  on  the 
18th  the  average  daily  production  was  2,196  cars,  as 
compared  with  a  daily  average  of  2,307  during  the 
first  thirteen  days  of  the  month. 

The  district  is  now  loading  to  the  extent  of  about 
60  per  cent  of  normal,  but  the  production  is  largely 
at  the  non-union  mines,  which  have  returned  to  the 
1917  scale  of  wages.  The  union  operations  are  pro¬ 
ducing  about  30  per  cent  normal.  Of  the  45,000 
union  miners  in  the  field,  approximately  15,000  are 
totally  idle,  while  25.000  are  working  less  than  half 
time. 

Steel  Companies  Selling  Coal. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  district  the 
;  steel  companies  that  have  mines  in  the  district  art 
_  engaging  in  the  commercial  trade.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.’s  mines  in  lower  Indiana  County,  working 
■  on  the  1917  scale,  are  operating  every  day  and  the 
coal  is  being  sold  on  the  market  instead  of  going  to 
the  steel  plant.  The  Colorado  Iron  Co.  at  Riddles- 
burg,  which  supplies  coal  for  the  manufacture  of 
I  coke  has  closed  down  its  operations,  as  it  can  buy 
coal  $1  a  ton  less  than  it  can  produce  it. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Central  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  some  time  this  week  to  give  further 
|  consideration  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken  in 
dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  District  No.  2,  who  have  refused  to  meet  in  joint 
conference  to  consider  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
the  unionized  portion  of  the  field.  The  operators  are 
seriously  considering  the  abolition  of  the  check-off. 
Should  this  course  be  adopted  it  will  without  doubt 
bring  matters  to  a  head. 


L.  C.  &  N.  Changes. 

E.  M.  Reynolds,  for  several  years  comptroller  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  comptroller  of  that  company  in 
charge  of  all  accounting  matters.  A.  S.  Learoyd, 
i  heretofore  assistant  to  the  president,  has  been  made 
vice-president  in  charge  of  canals,  real  estate,  leased 
properties,  etc.  J.  B.  Warriner  has  been  elected  to 
i  lhc  newly  created  office  of  general  manager  in  charge 
|  of  coal  mining  and  operations. 
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FAIRMONT  MINES  BUSIER 


But  Activity  Is  Confined  to  Export  Trade 
and  Prices  Are  Very  Low. 

Although  the  British  miners’  strike  has  been  settled, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  American  concerns  will  retain 
some  of  the  business  acquired  during  the  emergency. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  by  Fairmont  concerns  to 
hang  on  to  the  new  business.  While  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  decrease  in  Curtis  Bay  shipments  from  now  on. 
it  is  believed  that  many  months  will  expire  before 
British  exporters  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  their 
former  business.  A  strong  play  has  been  made  by  a 
number  of  local  concerns  for  South  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  concentration  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
Argentina. 

Daily  records  for  Curtis  Bay  in  1921  were  shattered 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  when  402  cars  of  coal  were 
sent  there  off  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Every  day  last  week,  especially  the  latter  part,  was 
very  heavy,  ranging  from  124  cars  to  399  cars.  Over 
a  period  of  seven  working  days  the  mines  sent  to 
Curtis  Bay  1,609  cars  of  coal — probably  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  record  for  the  region. 

While  Curtis  Bay  loading  was  heavy  Monday,  the 
lake  consignments  off  the  division  dropped  to  five 
cars. 

The  Fairmont  region  on  Monday  loaded  1,186  cars 
of  coal,  which  was  the  strongest  since  May  13th, 
when  the  total  was  1,287  cars.  Production  on  June 
24  was  a  close  second,  however,  at  1,151  cars,  and 
the  loading  last  Saturday  was  almost  unheard  of  for 
a  Saturday  at  1,025  cars. 

Best  Week  Since  May. 

Production  last  week  in  Northern  West  Virginia 
was  330,300  tons,  the  largest  since  the  week  ending 
May  28th,  which  was  368,850  tons.  As  far  as  the 
Fairmont  region  proper  is  concerned  the  output  was 
322.150  tons.  The  total  gain  over  the  previous  week 
in  coal  loading  was  443  cars. 

Coal  operators  and  others  are  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  cut  in  wages  on  the  railroads.  The  general 
belief  is  that  the  railroad  men  will  take  the  cut  with¬ 
out  much  ado,  but  it  is  also  known  that  these  brother¬ 
hood  treasuries  are  pretty  well  laden  to  make  a  fight 
if  they  decide  to  do  it.  Many  railroaders  have  been 
out  of  work  for  some  time  and  it  is  thought  that 
nothing  will  be  started. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  determined  stand  on  the 
stabilization  bills  is  followed  closely  here.  Hopes 
are  entertained  that  he  will  not  get  by  with  his  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  Operators  use  effectively  the  ar¬ 
gument  :  What  *  the  use  of  having  the  seasonal  rate 
bill  because  the  consumers  are  not  buying  now  when 
coal  is  being  sold  below  cost  of  production?  It  is 
hinted  that  public  utilities  are  fostering  the  bill  as  a 
means  of  getting  cheap  fuel. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  there  were  191  mines 
down.  On  Monday  there  were  178  mines  down,  the 
least  since  March  3rd. 

Heavy  Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay. 

A  new  weekly  record  for  1921  to  Curtis  Bay  ship¬ 
ments  off  the  Monongah  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
was  established  last  week,  when  the  consignments 
aggregated  1,207  carloads.  The  previous  high  record 
for  this  year  was  that  during  the  week  ending  May 
28th,  which  ran  992  carloads.  Last  week’s  record 
has  not  been  reached  since  the  week  ending  July  31, 
1920,  when  the  total  was  1,616  carloads.  The  ex¬ 
port  business  last  week  was  a  “lift”  for  the  region 
as  it  would  have  been  a  dull  week  otherwise. 

Folks  who  attempted  to  prove  that  export  business 
developed  from  the  British  strike  would  not  amount 
to  anything  to  the  Fairmont  region  were  poor  on  the 
guess,  as  last  week  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  coal 
produced  on  the  Monongah  division  went  to  Curtis 
Bay  and  the  bulk  of  that  was  for  trans-Atlantic  ship¬ 
ment. 

While  lake  shipments  last  week  off  the  Monongah 
division  were  not  especially  strong,  they  were  better 
than  earlier  in  the  season.  The  aggregate  total  for 
the  week  was  454  cars,  against  468  cars  the  previous 
week,  which  was  the  heaviest  week  of  the  1921  season 
this  far.  There  has  been  practically  no  market  for 
lake  coal  in  the  Fairmont  region  this  year  thus  far. 
Operators  having  their  own  docks  at  upper  lake  ports 


have  shipped  a  limited  supply  of  coal  to  the  lakes, 
but  otherwise  little  has  gone  forward.  No  lake  coal 
to  speak  of  has  been  bought  in  the  open  market. 

With  a  decided  slump  in  the  daily  loading  during 
the  last  few  days  of  the  week,  the  railroad  fuel  load¬ 
ing  off  the  Monongah  division  last  week  totaled  but 
787  cars  or  just  7  cars  more  than  the  previous  week. 
The  B.  &  O.  fuel  for  the  week  aggregated  310  car¬ 
loads,  while  foreign  carriers  secured  477  carloads. 

Eastern  coal  loading  at  3342  cars  last  week  gained 
618  cars  over  the  previous  week,  but  western  loading 
dropped  25  cars. 

Coal  continues  to  be  sold  very  cheap,  especially  dis¬ 
tress  coal,  which  has  been  quoted  as  low  as  $1.50  to 
$1.70  for  mine-run.  The  sheriff  is  sure  to  be  a 
visitor  if  it  continues  long  with  some  concerns.  Pool 
38  is  $2.20  to  $2.40;  pool  37,  $2.60;  pool  64,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  pool  63,  $2.40;  slack,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 


BALTIMORE  EXPORTS  HEAVY 


Local  Market  Is  Depressed,  However,  and 
Prices  Show  Weakness. 

It  is  hard  to  find  encouragement  in  a  poor  home 
sales  situation  at  any  time,  and  doubly  so  when  the 
thermometer  hangs  close  to  100  degrees  for  days  at 
a  time.  Such  is  the  situation  at  Baltimore  at  this 
writing.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the 
local  market  is  that  it  is  flat  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  export  business  is  the  only  feature  that  has  an 
element  of  life  and  this  is  such  as  to  give  decided 
encouragement,  the  shippers  of  coal  from  this  port 
believing  that  even  the  end  of  the  English  strike 
cannot  curtail  the  extra  demand  that  has  developed, 
at  least  for  some  months  to  come. 

Jn  the  first  25  days  of  June,  the  export  loading 
at  this  port  has  been  in  excess  of  207,000  tons.  Last 
week  saw  a  great  activity  in  charters  for  coal  de¬ 
liveries  over  the  next  two  months,  largely  to  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  reported  that  on 
one  day  27  ships  were  chartered  for  export  coal 
from  this  point. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  local  market  is  that 
even  the  best  coals  are  not  bringing  any  material 
advance  over  the  prices  quoted  on  fair  to  medium 
grades.  As  an  average  the  best  grades  of  both 
steam  coal  and  lump  gas  are  running  from  $2.60  to 
$2.90  a  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  not  offerings  of  this  class  coal, 
sometimes  in  quantities,  at  lower  rates. 

Good  Bituminous  Selling  Cheap. 

During  the  past  week  some  excellent  pool  9  and 
pool  71  steam  coals,  and  also  some  of  the  best 
grade  of  Pennsylvania  three-quarter  lump  were 
to  be  had  in  this  market  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.50. 
Pool  10  is  selling  over  a  range  of  from  $2.30  to 
$2.50.  Pool  11  is  now  offering  as  low  as  $2.10, 
although  the  average  run  is  probably  around  $2.20. 
Lower  grade  steam  coals,  and  West  Virginia  run- 
of-mine,  are  frequently  on  the  market  as  low  as 
$1.70. 

June  has  been  remarkable  in  the  local  retail  trade 
for  lack  of  business.  There  is  little  free  money  in 
the  homes  these  days  and  an  official  agitation  of 
the  price  question  continues  to  give  a  tendency  to 
the  “hold-off”  man.  Anthracite,  as  well  as  bituminous 
producers  expect  to  see  one  of  the  worst  jams  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  trade  this  fall  and  early 
winter,  in  case  business  resumes  anything  like  near 
normal  before  that  time. 


Probably  the  voluminous  accuracy  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  serves  a  useful  purpose,  or  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  a  hundred  years  hence  when 
historians  are  delving  into  the  records  of  the  past 
and  verbatim  copies  of  various  addresses,  reports, 
etc.,  may  be  of  great  value.  But  do  not  those  trade 
papers  which  take  up  convention  doings  in  extenso 
rather  overload  their  readers?  A  square  meal  com¬ 
prising  well  prepared  viands  is  very  fine,  but  too 
much  food,  even  of  the  finest  quality,  causes  indi¬ 
gestion.  We  feel  sure  that  the  trade  appreciates 
the  condensed  form  in  which  Saward's  Journal 
tells  of  conventions  and  other  trade  doings. 
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CINCINNATI  DEPRESSED 


Slackening  in  Demand  for  Lake  Coal — 
River  Coal  Being  Stored. 

Except  for  a  slight  improvement  in  export  de¬ 
mand,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  influence 
any  significant  stiffening  of  the  price, _  depressed 
conditions  continue  to  prevail  in  the  Cincinnati  coal 
market.  Lake-buying,  which  had  been  a  factor  of 
fuel  movement  for  two  weeks  previous,  was  greatly 
reduced  last  week,  not  only  because  there  were 
few  boats  to  carry  the  cargoes,  but  because  absorp¬ 
tion  of  shipments  already  sent  had  failed  in  the 
Northwest  Many  orders  were  either  cancelled  or 
deferred.  Steam,  by-product  and  domestic  demand 
was  at  such  low  ebb  that  many  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  a  number  of  large  companies,  were 
either  seriously  curtailed  or  shut  down  entirely. 

The  better  export  demands,  which  apparently  were 
based  on  the  failure  to  solve  the  British  mining 
troubles,  included  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
bituminous  mine-run  from  Pools  5  and  7  of  West 
■Virginia,  though  the  price  was  pretty  low,  rang¬ 
ing  between  .$1.85  and  $2.10,  which  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  about  10  cents  over  the  week  before.  The 
tonnage  of  smokeless  to  tidewater  also  was  larger 
and  the  price  a  trifle  better,  ranging,  for  mine-run, 
between  $3.05  and  $3.25.  With  the  help  of  this 
business,  practically  all  the  large  companies  in  the 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  districts  with  big  selling 
connections  were  able  to  operate  on  practically  full 
time. 

Lake  buyers  lost  their  enthusiasm  early  in  the 
week  when  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
trouble  at  both  ends  of  the  water  route.  The  truth 
is  that  buyers  in  the  Northwest  show  no  eagerness 
for  coal  and  cargoes,  that,  througfr  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  carriers  to  make*  the  trip  for  a  one-way 
load,  are  going  slowly,  find  an  exceedingly  doubt¬ 
ful  welcome.  This  was  the.  potential  influence  that 
last  week  chilled  the  enthusiasm  of  buyers  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  countermanding  of  shipments.  Last 
week’s  movements  -  of  coal  to  the  lakes  therefore 
were  comparatively  small. 

Operations  Suspend. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  week  was  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  most  of  the  producing  operations  that 
had  recently  been  increased  in  anticipation  of  a 
big  lake  business.  Several  large  mining  companies 
openly  announced  to  their  men  that  they  did  not 
expect  to  resume  operations  before  April  1  next 
and  might  not  do  so  then.  The  mention  of  this 
date  may  be  significant  since  it  will  witness  the 
•expiration  of  present  union  wage  scale  contracts.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  a  number  of  coal  companies 
feel  that  it  is  time  to  stop  the  losses  and  wait  on 
real  demand. 

Favorable  conditions  of  river  navigation  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  floating  of  large  cargoes  of  fuel  to 
Cincinnati  for  storage  against  the  time  of  better 
demand.  These  operations  are  confined  to  two  or 
three  big  companies  which  customarily  supply  a 
considerable  percentage  of  Cincinnati’s  fuel  demand 
and  have  recently  been  able  to  give  her  industries  a 
tremendous  comparative  advantage  in  the  purchase 
of  their  fuel. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  protest  of  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumers  of  Cincinnati  against  the  increase  of  the 
L.  &  N.  freight  rates  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
are  to  go  for  naught  unless  it  gets  a  favorable 
consideration  by  the  board  of  final  appeal  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  are  two  big  sides  to  the  question 
and  the  committee  that  passed  on  the  matter  is 
adhering  firmly  to  the  viewpoint  of  West  Virginia 
coal  producers.  There  has  been  no  great  change 
of  prices  during  the  last  week  outside  of  those 
noted  on  export  orders. 

Bituminous  nut  and  slack  has  been  quoted  at  from 
$1  to  $1.25,  but  most  of  the  sales  have  been  at  a 
lower  figure.  Inland  deliveries  of  mine-run  have 
been  quoted  at  from  $1.75  to  $2,  while  prepared 
coals  have  gone  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Prices  were 
slightly  better  in  Western  Kentucky.  Smokeless 
slack  has  been  quoted  inland  at  $2.50,  mine  run  at 
from  $3.10  to  $3.35  and  domestic  at  $5.25  to  $6. 
These  are  spot  quotations  on  inland  orders  but 
there  have  been  very  few  spot  sales. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 

Bituminous  Market  Seems  to  Be  Getting 
More  Lifeless,  If  Anything. 

The  dullness  in  bituminous  seems  to  increase. 
Jobbers  who  have  by  hard  and  careful  manage¬ 
ment  kept  up  a  pretty  good  trade  till  lately  now 
see  it  slipping  away  from  them.  Consumers  do 
not  care  to  buy  more  coal  than  they  need,  and 
they  are  not  running  their  factories  as  fast  as 
they  were.  The  outlook  is  not  pleasing  from  any 
standpoint.  Some  shippers  shake  their  heads 
and  say  that  the  consumers  will  some  day  pay 
for  this  refusal  to  stock  up,  but  they  have  no 
idea  when  the  time  will  come.  Mostly  it  is  not 
looked  for  this  year. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  large  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty  after  the  coal  is  shipped,  in  case  a  jobber 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  make  a  sale.  Word  comes 
back  that  the  coal  is  not  what  was  ordered  and 
the  poor  seller  has  to  throw  off  something  per 
ton  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  One  of  them  this 
week  shipped  a  car  of  as  good  mine-run  as  he 
could  find.  The  customer  had  used  it  before  and 
was  acquainted  with  it,  but  he  wrote  in  that  it 
was  75  per  cent  slack  and  he  did  not  want  it. 
It  was  another  case  of  knocking  down  the  price, 
when  the  chances  were  that  the  mine  was  making 
little  or  nothing  on  it  anyhow.  The  consumer 
has  the  say  and  he  does  what  he  pleases. 

For  this  reason  there  are  a  good  many  ship¬ 
pers,  men  who  looked  on  the  $12  prices  of  last 
year  as  extortion  and  did  what  they  could  to 
stay  out  of  that  trade,  now  saying  that  they  are 
not  at  all  sure  they  would  take  that  course  over 
again.  The  consumers  whom  they  protected  for 
months  at  a  time,  often  saving  them  several  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton  on  their  coal,  are  not  favoring  them 
now  to  the  extent  of  a  cent.  They  for  the  most 
part  take  advantage  of  the  shipper  every  time 
they  get  a  good  chance. 

Buyers  Have  Things  Their  Own  Way. 

How,  then,  is  the  shipper  to  protect  himself? 
He  cannot  do  it  now,  for  he  is  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  the  consumer,  who  is  pretty  generally  with¬ 
out  mercy.  So  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  let  busines  be  business  and  drive  as 
close  a  bargain  as  common  honesty  will  permit. 
Certainly  the  coal  seller  has  not  been  to  blame 
for  the  late  fluctuations  in  prices. 

The  real  blame  has  largely  been  from  the  car 
service.  It  is  an  old  story  that  i>ituminous  coal 
seldom  pays  a  profit  to  the  operator  unless  cars 
are  short.  The  normal  supply  of  this  coal  is 
greater  than  the  consumption,  and  if  there  is  no 
outside  restriction  the  coal  goes  at  cost.  It  is  so 
now.  Cars  are  so  plentiful  that  deliveries  are 
almost  on  express  time,  hence  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  shipper  to  do  anything  but  sell  his  coal 
for  what  the  consumer  chooses  to  pay  for  it.  If 
the  Government  wants  to  do  any  sort  of  regu¬ 
lating  it  might  be  well  to  begin  with  the  car 
supply.  Something  could  be  done  there  that 
would  benefit  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  side  of 
the  bituminous  trade. 

The  prices  obtained  for  soft  coal  differ  more 
and  more,  it  would  seem,  for  the  sellers  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyers,  who  dictate  price  as  well 
as  policy  and  for  the  most  part  refuse  to  buy  at 
all.  Quotations  run  about  $3  for  Youghiogheny 
gas  lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump, 
$2.25  to  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine-run, 
and  $1.35  for  slack.  The  demand  for  slack  has 
almost  disappeared.  To  these  mine  prices  add 
$2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  all  other 
coals,  to  cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

Anthracite  Getting  Very  Dull. 

Anthracite  is  becoming  about  as  dull  as  bitumi¬ 
nous.  Consumers  cannot  be  induced  to  put  it  in 
liberally,  for  the  old  notion  that  prices  are  to 
come  down  soon  still  prevails.  Who  will  be  to 
blame  when  it  is  found  that  they  do  not?  Re¬ 
ports  continue  that  the  independent  mines  are 
shutting  down  from  lack  of  trade  and  low  prices. 

Lake  shipments  continue  good,  the  loadings 


for  the  week  being  109.700  tons,  of  which  25,500 , 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  15,000  tons: 
for  Chicago,  13,500  tons  for  Green  Bay,  9,500  tons  : 
for  Port  Arthur,  9,500  tons  for  Fort  William, 
9,300  tons  for  Milwaukee,  8,600  tons  for  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  6,000  tons  for  Waukegan,  3,100  tons  for 
Ploughton,  8,500  tons  for  Marquette,  1,200  tons 
for  the  Sault. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  to  Sault,  65-70 
cents  to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  65  cents 
to  Waukegan,  55  cents  to  Sheboygan-Green  Bay, 
50  cents  to  Duluth-Marquette-Fort  William-Port 
Arthur. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


An  Insistent  Demand  Anticipated  Later — 
Present  Conditions  Quiet. 

A  mental  search  warrant  is  being  sworn  out  by 
a  number  in  the  coal  trade  of  this  district,  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  missing  coal  market.  Habeas  corpus  would 
seem  to  be  the  proper  precedure,  for  they  like  to 
“produce  the  body”  by  due  or  other  process  of  law. 
It  is  the  first  of  July,  when  things  should  begin  to 
move,  and  there  has  been  hardly  a  sign  of  interest. 

Some  in  the  trade  have  decided  that  it  is  wholly 
a  case  of  letting  the  disease  run  its  course,  although 
predicting  a  high  fever  and  an  insistent  demand  for 
relief  in  the  course  of  90  days.  Others  are  striving 
vigorously  to  force  business  with  prices  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  below  cost.  Eastern  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  under  contract  for  delivery  in  the 
Twin  Cities  at  $7  is  being  neglected  because  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  same  grade  of  coal  at  $6.50  and 
even  $6.25. 

Neither  form  of  treatment  seems  to  have  developed 
any  real  result  upon  coal  buyers.  Those  who  have 
cut  prices  do  not  seem  to  have  benefited  in  the  way 
of  much  tonnage.  Those  who  are  “sitting  pretty” 
are  doing  nothing  just  now. 

There  never  was  a  season  when  there  seemed  to 
be  so  many  reasons  why  prices  might  be  changedj 
for  lower  values,  as  this  present  one.  Most  of  them 
are  based  upon  some  expected  or  intimated  change 
of  freight  charges,  the  revised  lake  and  rail  schedule 
the  proposed  summer  schedule  and  two  or  three 
others.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  trade  thal 
this  matter  had  to  come  up,  if  it  were  impossible  tc 
get  quick  action.  As  it  is,  people  grasp  at  every 
reason  to  delay  paying,  and  instead  of  there  being 
even  a  moderate  tonnage  moving  now,  there  is  almosl 
none. 

Plenty  of  Coal  on  Docks. 

The  docks  are  getting  crowded  with  coal, — es¬ 
pecially  soft  coal.  Hard  coal  is  not  piling  up  heavily 
but  there  is  almost  nothing  moving  out.  An  average 
of  4,000  tons  each  moved  during  May  from  the  dock; 
to  the  interior, — a  tonnage  which  represents  three  oT 
four  days  of  active  work  in  shipping.  Hence  hare 
coal  is  not  being  shipped  to  lie  weathering  on  thtj 
docks.  Prospects  are  that  there  will  not  be  much 
hard  coal  sent  forward  until  toward  fall. 

Several  good  railroad  contracts  have  been  placet 
within  the  last  week  or  so,  at  prices  not  made  public 
but  intimated  to  have  been  at  a  considerable  reduc 
tion.  If  .what  is  indicated  as  to  prices  for  railroac 
coal  is  true,  is  appears  from  the  coal  point  of  view 
that  the  railroads  propose  to  make  up  their  entirt 
program  of  economy  on  coal. 

The  wild  rush  for  business  on  the  part  of  the 
dock  interests  seems  to  have  been  received  indiffer 
ently  by  the  all-rail  trade.  They  have  seen  sonu 
of  the  territory  which  they  gained  at  considerabh 
effort  slip  back  to  the  dock  field  without  a  fight,— 
that  is  presumptively.  Since  there  has  been  bu 
little  selling  from  the  docks  or  anywhere  else,  an; 
assumption  that  trade  has  been  diverted  must  staru 
in  suspension  until  the  contract  is  placed.  Howeve 
the  railroad  business  seems  to  have  gone  mucl 
heavier  to  the  dock  trade  than  for  a  year  or  so. 

The  request  for  a  delay  in  increases  of  coal  tariffs 
ordered  by  the  interstate  commission  to  be  effectiv 
July  6th,  unless  it  shall  apply  wholly  to  increases 
will  cause  further  trouble.  It  seems  that  buying 
has  been  held  off  waiting  for  the  lower  rates.  Ij 
the  expected  decreases  are  delayed,  it  will  mean  fur 
ther  delay  in  buying. 


APATHY  AT  PITTSBURGH 


Approach  of  Holiday  a  Factor  in  Causing 
Buyers  to  Hold  Off. 

ft 

Almost  complete  apathy  characterizes  the  coal 
market  in  this  territory  as  far  as  new  business  is 
concerned.  During  the  past  few  days  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  was  purchased  in  this  territory  by 
Eastern  jobbers  for  shipment  to  tidewater,  mostly 
from  the  Westmoreland  and  Youghiogheny  gas 
districts.  Above  purchases  having  been  made, 
new  business  is  practically  extinct,  the  coal  that 
is  now  running  going  forward  on  orders  placed 
some  days  ago. 

Mines  are  preparing  to  shut  down  over  the 
Fourth,  and  there  is  quite  a  scramble  to  dispose 
of  coal  that  has  been  loaded  without  orders,  as 
operators  do  not  want  to  carry  it  over  the  holi¬ 
day.  This  has  resulted  in  quite  a  cutting  of 
prices  that  had  been  holding  their  own  for  some 
weeks.  Even  at  the  new  prices,  however,  mar¬ 
kets  are  not  readily  obtained.  Consumers  are 
not  anxious  to  have  coal  placed  at  their  plants, 
as  they  too  are  preparing  to  shut  down  their 
plants  during  the  same  period.  It  is  expected 
that  business  will  be  at  a  standstill  until  the 
middle  of  next  week. 

Northwestern  Shipments  Stimulated. 

Recent  agitation  on  the  part  of  Illinois  opera- 
tors  has  resulted  in  a  movement  on  the  part  of 
ihe  railroads  to  limit  the  application  of  the  recent 
•eduction  of  28  cents  per  ton  on  coal  freight  rates 
o  lake  destined  for  certain  prescribed  territory 
n  the  Northwest.  Big  shippers  in  this  territory 
daim  that  they  will  not  be  encouraged  to  ship 
arge  tonnages  of  coal  to  the  Northwest  after 
he  new  ruling  goes  into  effect,  which  is  expected 
°  be  about  July  6!  Therefore  there  has  been 
luite  a  picking  up  of  lake  shipments  on  the  part 
if  operators  having  docks  in  the  Northwest,  in 
irder  to  ship  as  much  coal  as  possible  at  this 
ime  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  28-cent  reduction. 
There  have  been  rumors  circulating  in  this  ter- 
itory  that  the  railroads  intend  to  make  large 
urchases  of  material  for  use  in  repairing  their 
,  un-down  equipment  within  the  next  few  days, 
ut  it  is  questionable  whether  much  will  be  done 
1  v  them  in  this  way  until  their  operating  ratio 
;  lowered,  until  the  Government  signifies  what 
ction  it  is  going  to  take  in  paying  railroads 
hat  is  due  them  and  taking  care  of  what  the 
ulroads  themselves  owe  the  Government,  and 
i  Iso  until  they  have  determined  what  effect  the 
iduction  in  wages  of  the  railroad  employes  will 
j  ave  upon  their  expenses. 

Improvement  Expected  in  July. 

However,  it  is  felt  in  this  territory  that  coal 
ices  have  reached  their  bottom.  They  cannot 
i  any  lower  without  a  reduction  in  miners’ 
ages,  and  unless  buyers  begin  to  purchase  coal 
an  early  date  many  mines  are  going  to  close 
>wn  entirely  during  the  month  of  July.  It  is 
It,  however,  that  by  July  15  there  will  be  a  bet- 
‘  r  feeling  in  business  and  by  August  1  conditions 
the  coal  industry  will  be  very  much  better. 

}  A  report  is  current  that  A.  M.  Byers  &  Co., 
io  have  been  running  consistently,  will  shut 
wn  entirely  within  a  few  days.  At  this  time 
I  ere  are  only  six  out  of  forty-six  furnaces  run- 
ig  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  it  is  thought  by 
:el  men  that  the  month  of  July  will  see  a  com- 
?te  shutdown  of  the  steel  mils  in  this  territory, 
f  oal  prices  are  practically  the  same  as  given 
t  week:  $2.60  to  $3  for  3^,  $2.50  to  $2.75  for 
ne-run  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack  on  gas  coals: 

50  to  $2.75  for  y4,  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  mine-run 
|d  $1.25  to  $1.40  for  slack  on  steam  coals,  with 
’  exception,  as  mentioned  previously,  that  some 
d  is  being  sacrificed  below  these  prices  in  order 
clear  the  tracks  over  the  holidays. 

Another  indication  of  the  inconsistency  of  hav- 
.  coal  freight  rates  based  on  gross  and  net 
j  lS  was  brought  to  light  recently.  One  of  the 
i  ?e  coal  railroads  in  this  territory  changed  its 

If 


rate->  to  the  gross  basis  in  the  territory  east  of 
the  Genesee  River  in  New  York  State  to  put  them 
on  a  parity  with  the  rates  of  a  competitive  rail¬ 
road,  while  its  rates  west  of  the  river  are  on  the 
net  basis. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  in  some  cases 
where  rates  were  on  the  net  basis  there  was  as 
much  as  15  cents  difference  per  car  over  the 
gross  rates.  Although  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  of  a  factor  per  car,  yet  in  large  consign¬ 
ments  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  shipments  to  be 
placed  with  the  railroad  having  the  smaller 
freight  rate.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  the  freight  rates  on  coal  is  the  use 
of  the  gross  ton  system,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  time  is  near  when  the  gross  ton  basis  will 
be  entirely  eliminated.  It  seems  foolish  to  sell 
coal  on  the  net  ton  basis,  and  keep  the  freight 
rates  on  the  gross  ton  basis. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  COLUMBUS 

Heavy  Lake  1  onnage  Encouraging — Domestic 
Trade  Is  Slow. 

The  lake  coal  trade  continues  satisfactory  with 
indications  pointing  to  a  record  year  on  some 
roads.  When  this  is  said,  however,  everything 
has  been  mentioned  that  can  be  told  regarding 
activity  on  the  Columbus  market.  Domestic  and 
industrial  trade  is  as  stagnant  as  it  has  been  for 
several  months.  The  demand  for  coal  for  thresh¬ 
ing  purposes,  which  usually  enlivened  the 
situation  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  missing  this 
summer.  This  is  attributed  to  two  things:  first, 
greater  use  of  the  gasoline  engine  in  threshing; 
second,  the  fact  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  deal¬ 
ers  at  the  close  of  the  winter  season  have  been 
ample  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  have 
called  for  coal. 

Neither  wholesale  nor  retail  prices  show  any 
change  whatever. 

Some  operators  were  encouraged  this  week  by 
a  report  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced.  If  this  should  prove  true,  they  see  a 
re\  ival  in  railroad  circles,  which  in  turn  will 
stimulate  the  steel  and  the  coal  industries.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  felt  that  improvement  may 
come  to  the  coal  trade  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  early  part  of  September. 

Senators  Oppose  Coal  Bills. 

Apprehension  that  has  existed  among  coal  men 
as  a  result  of  the  Frelinghuysen  coal  bills  has 
been  relieved  by  the  receipt  of  several  letters 
from  prominent  senators'  declaring  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  measure.  These  letters  are  in 
reply  to  a  copy  of  resolutions  condemning  the 
bill  sent  from  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association’s  convention  at  Cedar  Point. 

Senators.  Knox  of  Pennsylvania,  Sutherland  of 
West  Virginia,  Townsend  of  Michigan,  McKinley 
of  Illinois  and  Glass  of  Virginia  were  more  or 
less  outspoken  in  their  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  Government  interference.  Senators  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  and  Reed  of  Missouri  promised  to 
give  the  resolutions  their  consideration.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  wrote:  “I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  your  position.” 

Lake  shippers  are  looking  for  a  slowing  up  in 
the  movement  of  coal  next  month  as  a  result  of 
congestion  at  the  upper  lake  docks.  Movement 
trom  these  docks  has  been  slow  and  they  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  filling  up  fast.  Reports  from  dock 
managers  in  the  Northwest  say  that  improve¬ 
ment  there  depends  upon  resumption  in  industry. 


The  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News 
suggests  that  the  business  activities  of  small  interests, 
impelled  by  necessity  to  stir  up  business  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  may  have  an  effect  later  on  upon  the 
affairs  of  larger  concerns  which  do  not  pursue  a 
sufficiently  aggressive  policy.  In  other  words,  it  is 
timely  to  advertise  to  prevent  ground  being  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  readjustment,  rather  than  to  take 
things  easy  awaiting  the  return  of  activity. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  1921 


Contrasting  Ideas  of  Association  Officials 
Regarding  Year’s  Business. 

How  easy  it  is  to  draw  different  conclusions  from 
the  same  set  of  statistics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
^  holesale  Coal  Association,  considers 
463, (XX), 000  tons  of  bituminous  (which  he  estimates 
as  the  minimum  demand  for  1921)  a  pretty  poor  out¬ 
put,  Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York  thinks  it  is  fairly  good  In 
explaining  his  views,  Mr.  Allen  says: 

‘  A  casual  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey  shows  that,  up  to  the  week  ended  June  11, 
there  had  been  mined  175,290,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal.  Extending  these  figures  to  the  end  of  June, 
t*le  rernaining  sixteen  working  days,  on  basis 
of  1,-80,000  tons  per  day,  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
daily  average  up  to  June  11,  shows  a  total  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  of  195,770,000  tons,  and 
deducting  this  total,  in  round  figures  196,000,000 
tons,  from  Mr.  Cushing’s  prediction  of  465,000  000 
tons  for  the  year,  there  remains  269,000,000  tons, 
which  divided  over  the  26  remaining  weeks  gives  an 
average  of  about  10,340,000  tons,  or  an  equivalent 
for  52  weeks  of  approximately  538,000,000  tons. 

If  there  is  a  resumption  of  industrial  activity  to 
take  10,340,000  tons  per  week  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will 
continue  through  1922  and  even  1923?  (This  is  an 
interrogation,  not  a  prediction.) 

“The  writer  believes  the  vast  majority  of  the  coal 
trade  will  agree  that  average  production  and  sales 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  of  approximately  10,- 
340,000  tons  per  week  will  be  pretty  fair  business, 
consequently  the  outlook  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
so  gloomy  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  upon  a 
less  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  lamenta¬ 
tions.” 


TO  MODIFY  LAKE  RATES 


Reduced  Tariffs  to  Lower  Ports  Will  Apply 
Only  on  Tonnage  Shipped  Inland. 

Pittsburgh,  June  30. — Railroads  in  this  district  car¬ 
rying  coal  for  transshipment  via  lake  are  preparing  to 
issue  a  supplementary  order  limiting  the  application 
of  a  recent  ruling  reducing  the  freight  rates  on  coal 
destined  to  certain  territory  in  the  Northwest  28  cents 
per  ton. 

Under  the  new  ruling  the  28  cents  reduction  will 
only  be  allowed  for  inland  shipments  and  not  for  coal 
consumed  at  the  unloading  ports.  The  result  of  this 
new  ruling  will  cause  a  great  reduction  in  lake  ship¬ 
ments  after  its  effective  date,  which  it  is  felt  will  be 
about  July  6th. 

Illinois  operators  recently  objected  to  a  reduction 
in  freight  rates  on  lake  coal  from  this  territory  and 
a  conference  was  held  between  the  operators  and  the 
railroads  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  new  ruling. 

The  contemplated  ruling  to  be  effective  shortly, 
the  date  not  yet  settled,  says : 

Upon  presentation  of  proof  to  delivering  lines  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  that  coal  shipped  hereunder  has  been 
loaded  into  vessels  at  Lake  Erie  ports  specified  in 
this  tariff  and  discharged  from  vessels  and  forwarded 
by  rail  oi  by  vessels  as  cargo  prior  to  and  including 
April  30,  1922,  and  subsequent  to  effective  date  of 
this  tariff,  to  points  in  the  United  States  or  beyond 
the  switching  or  corporate  limits  of  any  ports  in  the 
United  States,  on  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior,  Huron, 
St.  Clair,  Erie  and  Ontario,  including  rivers,  straits 
and  canals,  connecting  such  lakes;  also  through  the 
ports  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  in  Canada,  to 
points  in  the  United  States,  the  rate  on  coal  so  deliv¬ 
ered  will  be  twenty-eight  cents  per  net  ton  less  than 
the  rates  on  coal  for  transshipment  by  lake  as  cargo 
named  in  this  tariff.  Protection  of  such  rates  to 
be  accomplished  by  readjustment  of  charges  after 
presentation  of  the  proof  above  specified.” 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 


All  Classes  of  Buyers  Taking  Tonnage  Only 
on  Hand  to  Mouth  Basis. 


Governmental  agitation,  with  pending  legislation 
and  proposed  investigations,  has  confused  the  minds 
of  the  coal  buying  public.  This  one  factor  although 
not  responsible  for  the  slow  coryiition  of  the 
coal  trade  at  present,  is  certainly  responsible  for 
delaying  a  resumption  of  buying  activities.  Other 
big  industries  of  the  country  have  commenced  their 
upward  swing  from  the  long  downward  movement 
of  business  depression,  but  not  so  with  the  coal 
trade,  at  least  in  and  around  Chicago,  where  the 
market  continues  dull  and  buyers  are  awaiting  de¬ 
velopments  at  Washington  on  coal  legislation  as 
well  as  the  railroad  freight  rate  situation. 

Buyers  found  another  excuse  this  week  for  delay¬ 
ing  purchases.  They  cite  the  wage  reduction  on 
the  railroads  and  feel  this  is  merely  a  forerunner 
of  a  general  reduction  in. freight  rates.  This  ar¬ 
gument,  however,  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
possibilities  of  a  railroad  strike  due  to  the  cut  in 
wages,  and  many  coal  dealers  are  urging  the  buyers, 
not  altogether  without  success,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  prices  before  a  general  tie-up  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  comes  through  a  strike. 

The  bulk  of  coal  coming  into  Chicago  now  is 
going  into  consumption  readily,  power  plants  and 
public  utilities  being  the  steadiest  buyers.  Large 
contract  buyers  continue  to  hold  off  on  commit¬ 
ments.  The  industrial  plants  that  are  in  operation 
are  buying  coal  on  the  immediate  need  basis,  futures 
and  contracts  being  almost  entirely  neglected. 

When  the  price  situation  is  brought  up,  the  dealers 
state  that  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  coal  prices,  for  the  present  levels  represent 
the  best  values  possible  if  the  operators  are  to  make 
expenses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  coal 
being  sold  in  this  section  today  shows  a  loss  to  the 


operators. 

Looks  for  Congestion  in  Fall. 

According  to  Mr.  Marshall  Keig  of  the  Consumers 
Co.,  “The  dealers  are  going  to  sell  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  coal,  and  the  mines  are  going 
to  produce  approximately  the  same  amount  of  coal 
this  year  as  in  the  past  years,  on  an  average,  but  the 
point  to  be  considered  is  that  if  people  defer  buying 
the  ordinary  twelve  months’  business  will  be  crowded 
into  a  shorter  space  and  the  people  will  be  merely  bid¬ 
ding  the  price  up  on  themselves.”  The  longer  they  de¬ 
lay  in  buying,  the  more  pressing  will  the  demand  be  in 
the  fall,  and  then  the  railroads  will  probably  have  an 
impossible  task  on  their  hands. 

Steam  coal  is  exceedingly  quiet,  and  domestic 
grades  have  fallen  off  in  demand  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Screenings  have  virtually  become  a 
drug  on  the  market.  Wholesalers  say  the  buyers 
are  making  the  price  on  screenings  and  practically 
every  shipment  shows  a  loss. 

The  Chicago  trade  is  now  pinning  its  faith  on 
quick  action  in  Washington.  Further  delays  in  set¬ 
tling  pending  legislation  will  merely  tend  to  keep 
the  buyers  in  an  unsettled  frame  of  mind.  Nothing 
would  please  the  Chicago  coal  man  more  than  to 
have  the  government  show  quick  action  for  once 
and  really  get  the  truth  of  the  coal  situation  before 
the  people.  This  would  definitely  settle  the  question 
once  and  for  all,  and  put  buyers  in  a  position  to 
place  contract  and  orders. 

Prices  have  meant  little  to  the  trade  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  sales  having  been  made  in  many 
cases  at  losses  and  far  under  the  nominal  prices 
being  quoted. 

Quotations  for  last  week,  including  freight  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  stood  as  follows : 

Domestic  Mine-Run  Screenings 

Southern  Illinois. $5. 50(3)5.90  $5.13@5.40  $4.40@5.00 
Central  Illinois..  4.85@5.25  4.40@4.60  4.00@4.28 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05  4.25@5.00  3.65@4.25 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45@6.50  S.90@6.25  5.25@5.35 

Ohio  (Hocking).  6.70  5.20  4.95 

W.  Va.  (Smkls)  8.50  7.25@8.00 

Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 
as  follows : 

Egg  . $6.60@7.30  Nut  . $6.85@7.30 

Stone  .  6.85@7.30  Pea  . $5.30@5.70 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

P.  F.  Irwin,  a  retailer  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was  in 
the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

Four  cargoes  of  coal  arrived  by  water  at  the 
Chicago  docks  during  the  past  week. 

R.  J.  Morgan,  of  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  called  on  his 
friends  in  the  local  coal  trade  this  week. 

N.  A.  Webster,  a  Waucoma,  la.,  retail  coal  dealer, 
stopped  at  the  Sherman  House  last  week. 

A.  F.  Stevens,  coal  dealer  from  Sandwich,  Ill., 
was  one  of  the  visitors  in  the  Chicago  market. 

C.  E.  Appleby,  a  retail  dealer  of  Eldon,  la.,  was 
among  the  visiting  coal  men  in  Chicago  last  week. 

E.  A.  Grown,  a  retail  coal  dealer  of  Luverne,  Minn., 
stopped  at  the  Northern  Hotel  in  Chicago  last  week. 

J.  M.  Dillvou,  member  of  the  firm  of  Harris-Dill- 
vou-Dimond  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  was  in  St. 
Louis  this  week. 

Robert  May,  sales  manager  of  the  Southern  Coal, 
Coke  &  Mining  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  a  Chicago 
visitor  last  week. 

F.  D.  Kilmer,  manager  of  the  Chicago  offices  of 
the  Harrisburg  Colliery  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building, 
will  be  out  of  the  city  until  July  10. 

The  Chrisman  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  of  Chrisman,  Ill., 
has  joined  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers  Association,  Secretary  Runyan  announced  this 
week. 

Walter  Bledsoe,  president  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  who  makes  his  headquarters  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  visited  the  Chicago  offices  of  his  firm  in  the 
Old  Colony  Building  this  week. 

The  Chicago  Golf  Trade  Association  held  its  third 
meet  of  the  season  last  Wednesday  at  the  Glenn  Oak 
Country  Club.  The  golfers  made  it  an  all-day  affair 
and  some  good  scores  were  turned  in. 

R.  R.  Yeagley,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  headquarters  Indianapolis, 
visited  Mr.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Association,  at  his  office  in  the  Great 
Northern  Building  this  week. 

Harry  Olmstead,  chairman  of  the  Williamson  Coal 
Operators  Association,  has  charged  coal  operators  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  with  con¬ 
spiracy  to  bring  about  the  miners’  strike  in  the  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  fields. 

Fire  caused  $200,000  damage  to  the  Buesing, 
Hohman  &  Co.  coal  yards  last  Sunday,  when  several 
thousand  tons  of  coal  were  wiped  out  by  a  blaze  of 
unknown  origin.  All  the  coal  and  all  the  wooden 
buildings  in  the  yard  were  destroyed.  Only  the  two- 
story  brick  office  building  remained. 

Probably  no  one  in  the  Chicago  market  has  worked 
as  hard  in  opposition  to  the  destructive  legislation 
up  before  Congress  as  has  Dr,  F.  C.  Honnold,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association.  He 
has  been  responsible  for  the  collection  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  mighty  valuable  data,  which  has  been  an 
education  even  to  members  of  the  trade. 

Louis  J.  Jones,  formerly  connected  with  the  Lake 
&  Export  Coal  Corporation,  has  announced  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  his  own  firm,  the  Van  Buren  Coal 
Co.,  with  offices  in  room  1350  Old  Colony  Building. 
An  office  will  also  be  maintained  in  Cincinnati.  The 
company  will  handle  all  high-grade  Eastern  and 
Western  coals.  The  officers  of  the  firm  are  Louis 
J.  Jones,  president  and  Gayle  E.  Weber,  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  Mr.  Weber  will  be  located  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Harris-Dillvou-Dimond  Co.  is  circulating  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Who’s  Guilty?”  in  which  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  buyers  are  guilty  fore  the 
present  uncertain  condition  of  the  coal  market,  due 
to  their  unfounded  belief  in  lower  freight  rates. 
The  pamphlet  claims  that  the  railroads  cannot  afford 
a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  citing  the  case  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System  and  showing  that  for  the  past 
year  that  system  was  $48,447,371  short  of  meeting 
expenses. 


N.  P.  Hyndman,  sales  agent  of  the  Washington 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  company  to 
succeed  the  late  W.  Harry  Brown. 


EFFECTS  OF  SPA  AGREEMENT 

A  Factor  in  Causing  British  Strike  and  Its 
Disturbing  Ramifications. 

“An  illustration  of  how  the  interests  of  nations  are 
knit  together  is  afforded  by  the  relation  of  the 
British  coal  strike  to  the  Spa  agreement,”  says  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  its  current  cir¬ 
cular. 

“That  agreement,  entered  upon  last  Fall,  required 
the  German  government  to  increase  its  deliveries  of 
Ruhr  coal  to  France  to  2,000,000  tons  per  month, 
which  in  view  of  the  depression  of  industry  that  soon 
followed,  proved  to  be  more  coal  than  France  could 
use  in  addition  ,to  her  own  supplies,  and  part  of  it 
was  offered  for  sale  in  outside  markets.  • 

“Prior  to  that  France  was  buying  important  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  from  England,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
French  market,  and  with  the  French  offerings  of 
Ruhr  coal  outside,  the  demand  for  Welsh  coal  was  so 
seriously  affected  that  the  price  fell  below  the  cost  ! 
of  production,  the  government  to  avoid  losses  turned  j  ■ 
the  mines  'back  to  the  owners  and  the  latter  inaug-  jj 
urated  a  wage  cut  so  severe  that  it  brought  on  a  j 
strike. 

“When  a  situation  is  as  complicated  as  the  world 
situation  is  at  this  time  no  one  cause  may  be  charged 
with  all  responsibility  for  general  results,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Spa  requirement  has  been  a  factor  in 
this  coal  situation. 

National  Interests  Closely  Interwoven. 

“It  is  one  illustration  of  the  many  appearing  from 
day  to  day,  showing  that  the  fundamental  interests 
of  all  nations  are  complementary  and  in  harmony,  i 
instead  of  in  conflict.  The  competitive  conditions 
upon  which  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  are  superficial 
and  relatively  unimportant,  just  as  the  competitive 
conditions  which  exist  within  each  country  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  organization  of  industry. 

“Competition  is  the  method  by  which  individuals 
and  nations  find  their  places  in  the  industrial  organ-  ' 
ization,  but  there  is  work  enough  and  business  enough 
for  all.  Prosperity  is  found  for  all  in  a  state  of 
balanced  industry,  which  enables  each  country  to  ex-j 
change  its  products  for  the  products  of  others. 

“The  prostration  of  industry  at  present  all  over 
the  world  is  due  to  a  state  of  social  and  industrial 
disorganization  that  is  preventing  the  normal  ex- 1 1 
changes  from  being  made.  The  remedy  is  not  in  j ; 
measures  that  arbitrarily  interfere  with  trade,  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  in 
closer  cooperation  to  restore  normal  production  and 
trade  throughout  the  world.” 


Baltimore  Retailers  Under  Attack. 

Baltimore,  June  30. — Following  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  attacks  on  the  retail  coal  merchants  of  Balti¬ 
more,  in  which  a  number  of  misleading  figures 
were  given,  the  State’s  Attorney  of  Baltimore  has 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  grand  jury  ask¬ 
ing  for  action  against  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange 
as  a  combination  for  illegal  price  fixing,  etc. 

The  operations  of  the  exchange  as  now  attacked 
received  the  full  approval  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  during  the  war,  and  the  present  agita¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  entirely  unjustified  except  as  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  of  newspaper  clamor. 


Concentration  All  the  Time. 

The  steady  concentration  of  coal  interests  is  often 
referred  to,  and  in  looking  over  old  papers  we  think  . 
the  tendency’ will  be  especially  impressed  upon  one. 
Several  consolidations  or  combinations  of  early  days 
have  gone  into  later  organizations  of  coal  interests 
merely  as  minor  factors.  The  once  great  concern  of 
a  district  becomes  only  a  small  portion  of  some  largei 
enterprise  of  later  birth,  as  in  the  shaping  up  of  sotnej 
of  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Transportation  act  of  . 
1920  gave  authority  for  still  further  consolidations  of 
railroad  interests  into  a  comparatively  few  large; 
systems,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interstate  Com-^ 
merce  Commission.  In  fact,  some  have  thought  the 
provision  was  mandatory.  Will  the  combinations; 
of  coal  interests  ever  proceed  to  that  extent? 
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Gardner  Pattison  Re-Enters  Wholesale  Trade. 

He  and  His  Associates  Take  Over  Wholesale  End  of  Farrell  Business  and  Will  Conduct 
It  Under  Name  of  Pattison  &  Bowns. 


Thomas  F.  Farrell,  president  of  William  Farrell  & 
Son,  Inc.,  and  George  F.  Getz,  president  of  the 
.United  States  Distributing  Corporation,  join  in  the 
following  announcement : 

“William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  have  sold  the 
good  will,  trade  name,  and  wholesale  part  of 
their  business  heretofore  conducted  by  them 
under  the  title  of  Pattison  &  Bowns  Division  of 
William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  to  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
wholesale  coal  sales  business  and  to  be  known  as 
Pattison  &  Bowns.  Incorporated. 

“This  step  has  been  taken  to  definitely  segre- 


Gardner  Pattison. 


gate  the  wholesale  business  from  the  retail  and 
-  will  permit  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  to  give 
their  entire  attention  to  the  retail  operations, 
which  have  heretofore  constituted  their  chief  in¬ 
terest  in  the  trade.” 

Old  Trade  Name  Revived. 

This  re-establishes  in  the  wholesale  coal  trade  a 
rm  name  widely  and  favorably  known  for  25  years, 
’attison  &  Bowns  originally  consisted  of  Gardner 
’attison  and  Howard  S.  Bowns.  As  indicated  below, 
lr.  Pattison  will  be  the  active  head  of  the  new  cor- 
oration,  which  expects  to  continue  the  connections 
laintained  for  many  years  by  them  individually  and 
)  enlarge  generally  the  business,  with  a  special  ex- 
ansion  in  sales  of  bituminous  and  the  steam  sizes  of 
nthracite. 

The  company  is  located  on  the  15th  floor  of  the 
unard  Building,  25  Broadway. 

The  officers  of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  Inc.,  will  be : 
•ardner  Pattison,  president;  L.  T.  Hunter,  vice¬ 
resident  and  treasurer ;  Clarence  P.  Morrell  and 
reston  Davie,  vice-presidents;  W.  L.  Whittlesey, 
:cretary,  and  J.  R.  Edwards,  assistant  treasurer. 

A  Distinguished  Board  of  Directors. 

■  The  board  of  directors  of  the  new  corporation 
ill  include  the  following :  George  F.  Getz,  presi- 
-nt  of  the  United  States  Distributing  Corporation 
id  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co.,  Chicago ;  Harvey  D.  Gib- 
>n,  president  of  the  New  York  Trust  Co.;  Francis 


Iuc.,  with  Offices  in  Cunard  Building. 

S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Peabody  Coal 
Co.;  Acosta  Nichol,  of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.;  Moritz 
Rosenthal,  of  Ladcnburg  Thalmann  &  Co.;  John  T. 
Sproull,  president  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank;  Mer- 
yin  \V .  Bricker,  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank; 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board,  United 
States  Trucking  Corporation;  Gardner  Pattison, 
Louis  J.  Hunter,  Preston  Davie  and  C.  P.  Morrell. 

It  will  seem  that  important  financial  interests  are 
directly  concerned  and  that  the  company  has  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  widespread  and  strong  business  connections 
east  and  west,  together  with  "the  political  influence 
and  personal  popularity  of  former  Governor  Smith 
which  was  so  strongly  evidenced  at  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Pattison’s  Career. 

Gardner  Pattison,  who  heads  the  new  corporation, 
has  been  identified  with  the  New  York  trade  since 
LS88,  when  at  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  employ 
of  a  local  coal  firm.  In  1894,  in  partnership  with 
Howard  S.  Bowns,  he  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account  at  No.  1  Broadway  under  the  name  of 
Gardner  Pattison  &  Co. 

A  few  years  later  the  firm  wras  reorganized  as 
Pattison  &  Bowns  and  rapidly  became  a  factor  of 
growing  importance  in  the  wholesale  trade.  Before 
their  absorption  by  the  Farrell  interests  they  probably 
had  as  ldrge  and  as  successful  a  business  as  any  in¬ 
dividual  firm  in  the  wholesale  coal  business,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  large  mining  companies  or  their 
direct  representatives. 

For  some  time  past  Mr.  Pattison  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Distributing4  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  United  States  Trucking  Corporation.  He  will 
retain  those  positions,  but  from  now  on  will  devote 
the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the  coal  business. 

L.  J.  Hunter,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  Pat¬ 
tison  &  Bowns,  Inc.,  is  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
Trucking  Corporation  and  was  formerly  national 
comptroller  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Clarence  P.  Morrell,  also  a  vice-president,  is  well- 
known  to  the  local  trade  through  his  long  connection 
with  the  old  Pattison  &  Bowns  organization. 

Preston  Davie,  another  vice-president,  is  an  at¬ 
torney  and  a  former  law  partner  of  Morgan  T 
O’Brien. 

J.  R.  Edwards,  the  assistant  treasurer,  was  for 
many  years  auditor  of  the  former  firm  of  Pattison  & 
Bowns. 


Fast  Bunkering. 

It  is  probable  that  a  record  in  fast  bunkering  will 
be  established  over  the  week-end.  The  steamer 
Berengaria,  formerly  the  Imperator,  came  in  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning  and  is  scheduled  to  sail  Monday  noon. 
In  the  meantime  she  will  take  between  8,000  and 
9,000  tons,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Co. 

This  will  require  some  quick  work,  especially  as 
the  company  will  have  three  other  steamers  in  port 
at  the  same  time,  two  of  which  will  be  taking  in  coal 
and  the  third  will  be  taking  in  oil.  Thus  there  will 
be  a  number  of  barges  coming  and  going  and  close 
calculations  with  regard  to  navigation,  as  well  as 
loading  and  unloading  of  craft,  will  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  work  in  the  brief  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  coal  contractors. 


In  the  midst  of  the  warm  weather,  an  interesting 
reminder  of  conditions  not  so  long  ago  is  seen  in 
the  annual  report  of  a  fraternal  organization  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  a  dispensation  had  been  issued  to  a 
South  Dakota  lodge  to  install  officers  at  an  unusual 
time,  “as  for  want  of  fuel  they  were  unable  to  install 
them  at  the  proper  time.”  “No  half-baked  officers 
wanted,  evidently,”  says  an  official  commentator,  and 
certainly  there  is  coal  enctugh  and  to  spare  at  present. 


9 

The  Balcrom  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  $50,000  corporation 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  among  those  interested  being 
W.  and  M.  Vale  and  W.  H.  Cronin. 
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FREIGHT  RATE  REDUCTIONS 


Earliest  Cuts  W  ill  Be  on  Articles  of  a  Less 
Stable  Nature  Than  Coal. 

Wide  publicity  has  been  given  in  daily  papers 
throughout  the  country  to  the  statement  of  Chairman 
Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that 
lower  freight  rates  on  coal  are  not  yet  in  sight.  As 
a  result,  coal  consumers  can  no  longer  excuse  their 
failure  to  stock  up  now  on  the  ground  that  they 
expected  to  be  able  to  save  money  by  waiting  a  while. 

No  doubt .  some  of  them  will  begin  building  up 
reserves  against  next  year’s  requirement,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  production  figures  do  not 
indicate  that  they  have  begun  to  do  so  on  any  very 
extensive  scale  so  far.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
before,  when  the  rate  revisions  are  begun  coal  will 
not  be  one  of  the  first  commodities  to  be  reduced. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
the  income  derived  from  coal  traffic  is  one  of  the 
railroads’  mainstays  at  the  present  time.  Even  a 
small  reduction,  such  as  25  or  50  cents  a  ton,  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity  to  the  carriers  during 
this  period  of  depression,  while  the  saving  to  con¬ 
sumers  would  not  be  of  vital  importance. 

Annual  Movement  Would  Not  Be  Increased. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  annual  movement  of 
coal  would  not  be  increased  if  rates  were  reduced. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  stimulate  buying  for  a  while  and 
thus  cause  an  upturn  in  the  movement  during  certain 
months,  but  consumption  would  not  be  increased  to 
the  extent  of  even  a  single  ton  by  lower  tariffs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  on  certain  com¬ 
modities  whose  distribution  has  been  restricted  by 
high  freight  rates  would  result  in  heavier  shipments 
of  those  articles.  Tims  the  railroads,  by  getting  a 
lower  rate  on  a  larger  volume  of  traffic,  would  be 
better  off  financially  than  they  were  before  the  re¬ 
visions  were  made. 

They  would  also  recover  some  of  the  business 
lost  by  diversion  to  water  routes.  The  Panama  Canal, 
for  instance,  has  been  used  more  extensively  during 
the  past  year  for  the  movement  of  freight  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Quite  a  fair  proportion  of 
this  traffic  would  revert  to  the  railroads  if  their 
trans-continental  rates  were  re-established  on  a  lower 
basis. 

It  is  also  true  that  high  freight  rates  have  tended 
to  curtail  the  use  of  certain  luxuries,  the  consumption 
of  which  would  be  increased  if  they  could  be  sold  and 
delivered  to  the  public  at  more  reasonable  prices. 

It  will  probably  be  several  months  at  least  before 
there  is  any  general  downward  revision  of  coal 
freight  rates. 


Would  Regulate  Anthracite  Preparation. 

A  bill  prescribing  a  standard  of  preparation  for 
anthracite  domestic  coal  was  introduced  in  Congress 
last  Monday  by  Representative  Luce  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  matter  of  attempting  to  regulate  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  hard  coal  sold  in  Massachusetts  was  before  the 
Legislature  last  winter,  but  it  was  impressed  upon  the 
lawmakers  that  any  action  along  that  line  on  their 
part  would  result  in  tonnage  which  now  goes  to  that 
State  being  diverted  elsewhere. 

This  caused  them  to  desist,  but  those  back  of  the 
so-called  pure  coal  movement  are  now  working  for 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  statute  along  similar 
lines.  Mr.  Luce  disavows  any  intention  of  trying 
to  obstruct  the  operation  of  economic  laws  or  to  set 
up  an  inpossibly  high  standard  of  preparation. 

He  says  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  all  right  now, 
but  that  in  times  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  some  of 
the  smaller  operators  neglect  their  preparation  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  they  sell  their  output  as  coal 
they  are  guilty  of  taking  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  The  purpose  of  the  present  bill  is  to  prohibit 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  coal  that  is 
below  a  certain  standard  of  preparation,  unless  a 
buyer  makes  a  contract  in  which  he  agrees  to  accept 
tonnage  that  does  not  come  up  to  that  standard.  This 
would  permit  the  purchase  and  sale  of  poor  coal,  but 
would  make  it  dangerous  for  unscrupulous  operators 
to  practice  misrepresentation. 
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Frelinghuysen  Makes  Bitter  Attack  on  Associations 

Says  Coal  Men  Are  Banded  Together  in  National  Organizations  to  Defeat  His  Two  Bills- 
Seasonal  Rate  Bill  Re-Committed  by  Decisive  Vote. 


Evidently  realizing  at  last  that  his  coal  bills  lack 
the  popular  support  needed  to  insure  their  passage, 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  emitted  a  loud  squawk  Sun¬ 
day  about  the  various  coal  associations  being  lined 
up  solidly  in  opposition.  In  a  statement  given  out  to 
the  press  he  declared  that  while  the  coal  lobbyists  and 
propagandists  were  describing  his  measures  as  social¬ 
istic  and  bolshevistic,  they  had  banded  together  into 
“one  -big  union”  to  defeat  the  legislation,  which  had 
been  before  the  Senate  for  a  week  without  the  slight¬ 
est  progress  toward  a  decision. 

He  asserted  that  if  his  stabilization  bill  and  also 
the  seasonal  rate  bill  are  defeated  a  coal  famine  worse 
than  any  ever  experienced  before  is  inevitable. 

“There  are  four  nationwide  organizations  of  coal 
men,”  said,  the  Senator. 

“First,  there  is  the  National  Coal  Association, 
confined  to  the  bituminous  trade,  with  elaborate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington.  Then  comes  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  located  in  Philadelphia. 
Next  is  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
with  extensive  offices  at  the  Capital.  Then  we  have 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  op¬ 
erating  from  Philadelphia.  Then  there  are  many  State 
and  regional  organizations. 

“For  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  pending  and  all 
other  'coal  legislation  these  various  bodies,  represent¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital,  have 
united  in  one  big  union,  so  to  speak,  to  continue  their 
stranglehold  on  the  necks  and  purses  of  the  coal 
buyers. 

“During  the  last  two  weeks,  since  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  of  Secretary  Hoover  and  Secretary  Fall,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  myself  and  other 
officials  anxiously  seeking  a  solution  of  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem,  these  combined  organizations  have  unmasked  their 
batteries  and  are  attacking  with  a  violence  almost 
unprecedented  the  very  practical  piece  of  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate.  Every  Senator  and  every 
Representative  has  been  subjected  to  voluminous  lit¬ 
erary  fusilades,  each  containing  an  atom  of  fact  and  a 
ton  of  misrepresentation.  Indeed,  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  coal  lobby  is  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public.  This  it  can  do  only  by  mis¬ 
statements  and  misquotations.” 

National  Coal  Association’s  Reply. 

Concerning  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  statements  gen¬ 
erally,  an  officer  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
said: 

“The  National  Coal  Association  has,  through  its 
representatives,  expressed  its  entire  willingness  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Government,  through  Secretary  Hoover  or 
any  other  official,  all  statistics  and  data  as  to  produc- 


Company  prices  for  July  are  generally  quotable 
within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 


for  certain  sizes. 

Broken . 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 
. .  $7.40-$7.55 

7.40-  7.90 

. 

Stove  . 

. . .  7.70-  7.90 

Chestnut  . 

. .  7.70-  7.90 

. . .  5.95-  6.30 

No.  1  buckwheat - 

. ..  3.50-  ... 

.  . .  2.50-  . . . 

Barley . .  •  • 

. . .  1.50-  . . . 

Birdseye . . 

Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining 
from  $7.75  to  $8.25  for  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut, 
and  from  $5.50  to  $6  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows :  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.25 ;  rice  $2-$2.25 ; 
barley,  75c-$1.25. 

The  freight  rate  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to 
New  York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton; 
on  steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


tion,  cost  and  sales  prices  relating  to  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal.  This  willingness  has  been  im¬ 
parted  to  Secretary  Hoover,  Secretary  Fall  and  other 
Government  officials.  The  bituminous  coal  industry 
is  anxious  for  the  people  to  know  the  exact  facts 
as  to  the  production  of  coal. 

“We  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  any  move  by 
which  the  Government  may  ascertain  the  facts  as  to 
the  industry,  but  under  the  Frelinghuysen  stabilization 
bill  the  method  of  ascertaining  information  is  not 
consistent  with  the  liberty  which  private  business 
ordinarily  expects.  The  Frelinghuysen  stabilization 
bill  goes  much  further  than  the  mere  submitting  of 
statistics.  In  effect  it  would  enable  the  Government 
to  regulate  the  very  industry  itself.  It  would  be, 
according  to  the  admissions  of  Senators  who  are 
supporting  the  bill,  the  opening  wedge  of  Government 
control  over  the  industry. 

“The  bituminous  coal  industry  is  concerned  only  in 
seeing  that  the  public  has  its  coal.  No  further  legis¬ 
lation  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this.” 

Stephens  Also  Answers  Senator. 

Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  replying  to  Senator 
Frelinghuysen’s  statement,  said : 

“These  coal  associations  have  the  right  to  present 
their  views  to  the  Senators  who  will  vote  on  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s  bill.  They  have  more  than  the  right 
—they  are  obligated  to  oppose  any  legislation  which 
they  think  will  hurt  the  coal  interests  and  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  consumer. 

“Mr.  Frelinghuysen  strenuously  objects  to  our 
quoting  present  day  facts  to  the  Senators.  He  is 
quoting  letters  written  in  May,  1920,  and  applying  to 
conditions  at  that  time,  to  solve  a  problem  which  does 
not  exist  in  1921.  We  shall,  of  course,  use  our  very 
best  efforts  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  both 
by  pointing  out  the  real  facts  to  both  the  Senator’s 
conferees  and  the  consumers  of  coal. 

“Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
legislate  consumers  into  buying  coal,  by  publishing 
facts  about  the  industry.  His  task  is  impossible.” 

Seasonal  Rate  Bill  Re-committed. 

On  Wednesday  the  Senate  voted  by  38  to  26  to 
re-commit  the  seasonal  rate  bill,  which  means  that 
it  is  virtually  defeated,  at  least  so  far  as  the  present 
session  of  Congress  is  concerned.  After  this  action 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  did  not  press  the  stabilization 
bill  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  other  business.  It 
looks  as  if  this  means  the  end  of  proposed  coal 
legislation  for  a  long  time,  certainly  until  the  next 
era  of  high  prices. 


Editors  have  said  some  hard  things  about  the  coal 
men,  but  the  “most  unkindest  cut  of  all”  was  when 
the  Boston  Traveler  came  out  recently  with  an 
editorial  comparing  them  with  Count  Von  Bernstorff, 
the  former  German  Ambassador,  who,  shortly  before 
the  sailing  of  the  Lusitania  on  her  ill-fated  voyage, 
issued  a  warning  as  to  what  was  in  store  for  her 
and  advised  intending  passengers  not  to  embark.  This 
comparison  was  inspired  by  the  warnings  to  buy  coal 
early  or  accept  the  consequences  of  delay  next  winter. 
The  editor  winds  up  his  screed  as  follows : 

“The  people  have  listened  to,  your  warnings  until 
they  are  tired.  It  is  time  you  yourselves  put  your 
ears  to  the  ground  and  heard  the  rumblings.  Not 
revolution,  in  the  sense  the  agitators  have  in  mind, 
but  drastic  action  of  a  revolutionary  kind  by  Congress, 
looking  to  public  control  of  the  coal  industry,  is  in 
the  offing.  It  is  your  turn  to  take  warning.” 

The  retail  plant  of  the  McCredie  Co.,  at  Aurora, 
Ill.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about  $7,000  by  a 
recent  fire. 


The  Tuxis  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  concern  at 
Meriden,  Conn.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the 
William  McKeough.  A.  J.  White  is  president. 
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Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  and  bunker  tonnage  by 
countries  and  customs  districts  were: 

ANTHRACITE:  Spain  556,  Bermuda  2,040, 
Canada  414,407,  Panama  316,  Mexico  5,002,  New¬ 
foundland  and  Labrador  1,997,  Barbadoes  50,  Other 
British  West  Indies  25,  Cuba  7,122,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  524,  Argentina  1,749,  Canary  Islands  515,  total, 
434,308  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands  21,- 
997,  Denmark  14,268,  France  50,136,  Germany  13,892, 
Gibraltar  27,485,  Greece  13,040,  Hungary  7,404,  Italy 
332,851,  Netherlands  22,864,  Portugal  35,548,  Spain 
24,316,  Sweden  10,220,  Turkey  in  Europe  4,194, 
England  173,175,  Scotland  51,717,  Ireland  81,865,  Ber¬ 
muda  5,474,  British  Honduras  259,  Canada  1,124,246, 
Honduras  1,522,  Nicaragua  267,  Mexico  7,915,  Bar¬ 
bados  250,  Jamaica  8,637,  Other  British  West  Indies 
1,  Cuba  14,345,  Virgin  Islands  of  U.  S.  2,316,  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  670,  Argentina  113,733,  Brazil  103,- 
484,  Chile  4,685,  Peru  7,066,  Uruguay  30,455,  Vene¬ 
zuela  6,  New  Zealand  19,254,  Canary  Islands  42,260, 
French  Africa  39,468,  Portuguese  Africa  9,721,  Egypt 
79,378,  total  2,500,374  gross  tons. 

COKE:  Salvador  5,  Turkey  in  Europe  200,  Ber¬ 
muda  3,  Canada  12,880,  Guatemala  3,  Honduras  7, 
Nicaragua  1,  Mexico  757,  Cuba  174,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  30,  Peru  1,529,  Venezuela  50,  total  15,641 
gross  tons. 

Customs  Districts. 

ANTHRACITE:  Vermont  2;081,  Massachuetts  3, 
St.  Lawrence  120,951,  Rochester  84,303,  Buffalo  192,- 
638,  New  York  10,939,  Philadelphia  9,910,  Virginia 
2,264,  San  Antonio  5,001,  Dakota  248,  Duluth  and 
Superior  211,  Michigan  400,  Ohio  5,358,  total  434,308 
gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS :  Vermont  435,  St.  Lawrence  1 18,- 
504,  Rochester  37,117,  Buffalo  189,629,  New  York 
6,724,  Philadelphia  42,855,  Maryland  234,884,  Vir¬ 
ginia  1,056,601,  South  Carolina  19,745,  Georgia  100, 
Florida  5,206,  Mobile  537,  New  Orleans  1,666,  San 
Antonio  237,  El  Faso  285,  San  Diego  19,  Arizona 
3,269,  Washington  306,  Dakota  7,212,  Duluth  and 
Superior  1,744,  Michigan  100,411,  Ohio  668,888,  total 
2,500,374  gross  tons. 

COKE :  Vermont  403,  St.  Lawrence  885,  Rochester 
215,  Buffalo  5,132,  New  York  302,  Maryland  1,529, 
Florida  156,  New  Orleans  39,  Galveston  25,  San  An¬ 
tonio  690,  El  Paso  2,  San  Francisco  18,  Dakota  139, 
Duluth  and  Superior  167,  Michigan  5,634,  Ohio  305, 
total  15,641  gross  tons. 

BUNKER:  New  York  273,944,  Philadelphia  33,- 
857,  Maryland  46,846,  Virginia  335,189. 


The  Low  Standard  of  Education. 

While  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  the  author^ 
led  to  some  criticism  of  the  Edison  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  we  feel  sure  that  more  serious  attention  will 
be  given  to  General  Pershing’s  criticism  of  the  low 
level  of  education  in  evidence  at  the  present  time. 
His  remarks  were  certainly  well  to  the  point  and  a 
severe  commentary  on  our  entire  educational  system. 
Unfortunately  it  would  appear  that  the  standard  of 
education  decreases  as  time  goes  on  and  more  money 
is  spent  on  buildings  and  salaries. 

The  education  of  the  past  generation  was  secured 
largely  in  small  country  schoolhouses  or  city  build¬ 
ings  of  no  particular  architectural  style.  Now  the 
style  of  construction  leads  little  to  be  desired,  but 
both  Edison  and  Pershing,  leaders  in  their  fields,  find 
much  to  criticise. 

One  author  is  prompted  to  state  that  formerly  chil¬ 
dren  picked  up  early  information  from  the  signs 
which  they  saw  displayed  around  the  city,  but  now 
sign-painting  is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
that  mistakes  are  everywhere  apparent.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  sign  of  more  than  four  or  five  words  is  devoid 
of  a  typographical  error  at  least  and  those  daily 
papers  which  maintain  columns  for  the  volunteer  hu¬ 
morist  are  always  sure  of  a  supply  of  notes  relative 
to  grotesque  signs. 

Truly  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  educating  the  present  generation  in  the  face  o 
strong  competition  from  factors  which  tend  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  mind. 


An  Odious  Comparison. 


Anthracite  Prices. 
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BRITISH  STRIKE  SETTLED 


1 


Men  Lose  on  Nationalization  Plan  but  Are 
to  Get  a  Share  of  Profits. 

After  three  months  of  idleness,  the  striking  British 
miners  are  expected  to  begin  returning  to  work  next 
Monday  as  a  result  of  a  settlement  reached  in  London 
this  week  between  representatives  of  the  Government, 
the  Miners’  Federation  and  the  mine  owners.  Under 
fhe  terms  of  the  agreement,  which  runs  to  October  1, 
1922,  the  strikers  accept  a  wage  reduction  which  puts 
the  minimum  rate  on  a  basis  about  20  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  standard. 

There  is,  however,  a  profit-sharing  arrangement 
which  is  expected  to  increase  their  earnings  consid¬ 
erably  above  the  minimum  when  the  coal  industry  is 
prospering.  The  strikers  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  nationalization  of  the  mines  or  a  na¬ 
tional  wage  pool,  which  was  their  principal  aim,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  mine  owners  have  conceded  a 
point  by  making  the  wage  cut  less  drastic  than  was 
at  first  contemplated  and  by  agreeing  to  give  their 
employes  a  share  in  the  profits. 

The  new  agreement  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  one  which  the  men  voted  on  and  rejected  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  two  weeks  ago.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  renewed  its  offer  of  a  £10,000,000  wage 
subsidy  to  assist  the  industry  in  getting  back  on  its 
feet.  Of  course  there  is  some  uncertainly  as  to  the 
men  following  their  leaders’  recommendations  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work,  but  it  is  believed  the  great  majority  of 
them  will  be  glad  to  accept  employment  on  the  terms 
offered. 

It  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  all  of  them 
can  be  put  at  work,  for  there  is  a  lot  of  repairing  and 
pumping  to  be  done.  No  one  knows  just  how  much 
truth  there  is  to  reports  that  some  of  the  mines  are 
hopelessly  ruined  by  flooding  and  cave-ins,  and  that 
weeks  or  months  will  be  required  to  put  others  in 
shape  to  produce  coal,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
/  some  of  the  collieries  are  in  pretty  bad  shape. 

e  Effect  on  American  Exports. 

What  .effect  the  settlement  will  have  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  export  trade  remains  to  be  seen.  During  the  past 
fortnight  heavy  shipments  have  been  made  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Hampton  Roads  and  Balti¬ 
more,  and  there  is  still  some  tonnage  to  go  on  un¬ 
filled  or  partially  filled  orders.  Much  of  the  tonnage 
consists  of  gas  coal. 

Presumably  new  orders  from  the  U.  K.  will  not  be 
numerous  from  now  on,  but  as  it  will  be  some  time 
before  Great  Britain  will  be  in  a  position  to  export 
anything  like  a  normal  tonnage,  American  exporters 
will  continue  to  get  an  unusual  amount  of  business 
from  other  foreign  markets  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Business  depression  abroad  has  brought  about  re¬ 
duced  coal  consumption  in  all  European  and  South 
American  countries,  but  there  is  always  a  minimum 
tonnage  required  for  railroads,  public  utilities,  bunk¬ 
ering,  etc.,  even  in  hard  times. 

American  exporters  will  get  more  than  their  nor¬ 
mal  share  of  this  business  until  the  British  exporters 
are  again  able  to  take  care  of  their  regular  custom¬ 
ers.  Before  they  can  do  that  they  must  get  their 
mines  operating  on  an  efficient  basis  and  assist  in 
overcoming  the  coal  shortage  which  has  been  paralyz¬ 
ing  industry  in  Great  Britain. 


■1 


Pittston  Strike  Ends. 

The  strike  at  the  anthracite  collieries  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  in 
the  Pittston  district  was  ended  last  Monday,  when 
the  10,000  men  and  boys  involved  returned  to  work 
after  being  idle  a  week. 

The  strikers  were  granted  none  of  their  demands, 
the  walkout  being  disavowed  by  the  district  officials 
and  the  men  given  the  alternative  of  returning  or 
having  the  charters  of  their  local  unions  revoked. 

The  strike  was  called  at  No.  6  colliery  when  the 
men  claimed  that  a  mine  foreman  was  being  shaved 
at  his  work  by  one  of  the  employes  and  also  because, 

fit  was  asserted,  a  foreman  played  poker  with  work¬ 
men.  The  insurgent  leaders  demanded  the  discharge 
of  the  foreman  and  the  company  refused  to  oust  him. 
The  strike  spread  rapidly  until  eight  collieries  of  the 
two  companies  were  in  idleness. 


ALLYN  F.  GIBSON 

Export  Manager  of  Federal  Coal  Co.  Has 
Had  a  Crowded  Career 

Allyn  F.  Gibson,  who  recently  came  to  New  York 
as  export  manager  of  the  Federal  Coal  Co.,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  was  born  and  reared  in  the  coal  fields 
of  Eastern  Kentcky,  and  has  been  associated  with 
coal  mining  and  sales  companies  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  business  career. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  birthplace  was  Oreknob,  Pike  County, 
Ky.,  about  six  miles  north  of  Jenkins,  the  present 
center  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.’s  developments 
in  the  Elkhorn  region.  This  was  the  section  made 
famous  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  in  ‘‘The  Trail  of  the  Lone¬ 
some  Pine,”  ‘‘The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills”  and  other 
books.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  author  and  was  also  acquainted  with  the  principal 
characters  in  his  tales.  For  instance,  the  man  known 
as  Bad  Ruse  (Uncle  John  Wright)  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  and  the  Red  Fox  (Dr.  Taylor)  was  the 
family  physician. 

At  that  time  the  country  tributary  to  the  head  of 
Elkhorn  Creek  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  it 
was  not  until  Air.  Gibson  was  16  years  of  age  that  a 
railroad  was  built  into  that  section.  He  worked  on 
that  line  for  a  time,  and  then,  having  learned  teleg¬ 
raphy,  obtained  a  job  on  the  newly  constructed  Caro¬ 
lina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railway.  Later  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Virginian 
and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  roads. 

In  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

He  then  became  connected  with  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  in  a  clerical  capacity  at  the  new  town  of 
Jenkins,  and  was  subsequently  employed  by  other 
coal  companies.  For  a  time  he  was  buyer  of  mine 
supplies  and  shipping  clerk  for  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.  at  Lorado,  W.  Va. 

From  that  position  Mr.  Gibson  went  to  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  to  work  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Virginian 
Coal  Co.  under  S.  J.  Hyman,  who  is  now  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation. 
After  leaving  West  Virginia  he  was  for  a  time  field 
traffic  manager  for  the  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co., 
of  Milwaukee.  During  the  war  he  operated  inde¬ 
pendently  as  a  coal  purchasing  agent,  and  was  also 
fuel  agent  for  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  comprising  a  large  number  of  short  line 
railroads  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

Afterwards  he  was  sales  manager  of  the  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  Fuel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  leaving  that  position  to  become  field  agent  of 
the  Ohio  &  Michigan  Coal  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

In  1920,  when  the  export  boom  was  at  its  height, 
Mr.  Gibson  became  associated  with  the  late  American 
Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.  as  general  field  agent,  assem¬ 
bling  cargoes  and  directing  vessel  loading  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads. 

His  next  connection  was  with  the  Federal  Coal 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  now  export  manager,  with  office 


at  280  Broadway.  This  company  operates  five  large 
mines  in  the  Straight  Creek  district  of  southeastern 
Kentucky  and  also  acts  as  sales  agent  for  the  output 
of  other  operations,  including  those  of  the  Kanawha- 
Elkhorn  Collieries,  Inc.,  at  Elkhorn  City,  Ky. 

1  he  federal  company  is  a  $1,500,000  corporation, 
of  which  T.  R.  Preston  is  president.  Mr.  Preston  is 
also  president  of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  largest  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  South. 


BUYERS  TOLD  TO  STOCK  UP 

I.  C.  C.  Urges  Large  Bituminous  Users  to 
Lay  in  Reserves  Now'. 

Another  warning  to  users  of  bituminous  coal  to  lay 
in  part  of.  next  winter’s  supply  during  the  summer 
has  been  issued,  this  time  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  It  is  directed  particularly  to 
railroads  and  public  utilities,  although  of  course  it  is 
just  as  applicable  to  other  large  consumers.' 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  it  is  said,  gave 
his  full  support  to  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  Present  bituminous  coal  prices  at  the 
mines,  he  said,  are  not  unreasonably  high  and  the 
large  coal  users  of  the  country  should  accumulate 
stocks  during  the  summer  in  anticipation  of  winter 
needs. 

In  its  statement,  addressed  to  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler, 
chairman  of.  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
the  commission  declared: 

‘‘As  you  doubtless  know,  the  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  bituminous  coal  has  been  disappointingly 
small  this  summer  and  is  now  at  a  disappointingly 
low  stage. 

Transportation  Troubles  Hinted  at. 

“The  commission  requests  that  I  write  suggesting 
the  importance  in  the  interest  of  the  conditions  which 
may  exist  during  the  late  summer  and  fall,  of  having 
the  railroads  and  other  large  users  of  coal  acquire  now 
while  conditions  are  easy,  a  reasonably  liberal  reserve 
supply. 

“We  suggest  that  this  matter  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  of  your  association,  together 
with  a  recommendation  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  they  act  thereon. 

“We  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
store  a  full  winter’s  supply,  but  if  a  reasonable  re¬ 
serve  is  now  accumulated  it  will  help  out  greatly 
when  and  if  a  period  of  so-called  car  shortage  oc¬ 
curs  later  which  is  in  any  respects  comparable  with 
that  which  we  experienced  last  year. 

“We  are  taking  this  matter  up  with  associations  of 
public  utilities,  etc.,  that  use  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  that  need  a  dependable  supply.” 


Economic  Bunk.  \ 

About  a  year  ago  a  large  estate,  one  of  the  largest 
recently  distributed,  passed  into  new  hands.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  its  properties  was  a  coal  company.  Now 
trade  being  dull,  orders  are  given  to  discontinue  all 
advertising  carried  by  that  company— only  a  small 
amount  in  the  aggregate. 

While  the  corporate  form  is,  of  course,  involved, 
the  enterprise  is  largely  of  an  individual  character. 
The  owner  has  more  money  than  he  ever  dreamed 
of  having  and  yet  this  economy  is  resorted  to,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  doubtless  most  desirous,  as  are 
many  of  his  class,  that  business  papers  should  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  larger  enterprises ;  that 
any  expression  of  popular  sentiment  should  be 
avoided  and  the  financial  interests  well  safeguarded 
against  the  inroads  of  Bolshevism  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

But  does  not  his  action  largely  tend  to  encourage 
the  ideas  against  which  he  inveighs?  The  practical 
example  afforded  by  many  persons  of  his  type  and 
class  has  done  more  to  encourage  advanced  ideas 
on  social  economics  than  all  the  preachings  of  Johann 
Alost. 


From  all  accounts  it  seems  probable  that  the  oper¬ 
ators’  and  the  jobbers’  national  associations  will  both 
be  able  to  hold  meetings  with  full  regular  and  legal 
quorums  present  at  Jersey  City,  this  afternoon.  , 
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Members  and  Visitors,  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 


UNFAIR  RETAIL  COMPETITION 

Lowell  Cotton  Mills  Selling  Domestic  Coal 
to  Their  Employes  at  Cost. 

Some  cotton  mills  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  have  recently 
been  selling-  domestic  anthracite  to  their  employes 
at  $4.26  per  ton  below  the  price  charged  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  retail  dealers  at  that  place  for  screened  coal 
delivered  in  their  customers’  bins.  This  circumstance 
has  gained  more  or  less  publicity  in  Lowell  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  has  'been  a  matter  of  some  little  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  retailers,  as  many  of  their  customers  have 
gained  the  impression  that  they  have  been  making  a 
clear  profit  of  more  than  $4  a  ton. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New 
England  Coal  Dealers  Association : 

“I  have  learned  that  this  coal  was  sold  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  this  company  for  exactly  the  cost  on  car, 
regardless  of  shrinkage  screenings  or  stolen  coal; 
that  the  work  of  delivering  it  to  the  employes  was 
done  free  of  all  expense.  In  other  words,  this  coal 
reached  the  employes’  bins  at  the  exact  cost  f.o.b. 
mines  plus  the  railroad  freight. 

“The  figure  of  $4.26  difference  between  cost  to 
these  employes  and  the  retail  price  in  Lowell  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  taking  the  minimum  figures  existing  in 
April.  The  pity  of  it  is,  from  the  coal  dealer’s  stand¬ 
point,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  anthracite  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  being  moved  into  New  England  to  pri¬ 
vate  consumers  who  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  buying  coal  from  middle  houses,  and  possibly 
from  some  producing  companies  direct,  at  this  time 
when  anthracite  seems  to  be  plentiful,  yet  when  asked 
by  a  retail  dealer  a  few  days  since  to  give  him  the 
name  of  some  producing  company  who  would  ship 
five  cars  of  base  price  coal  we  were  unable  to 
do  so. 

“The  manufacturers  who  make  cotton  cloth  will 
not  sell  a  few  yards  to  a  private  consumer,  and  in 
general  will  refuse  to  sell  large  quantities  except 
through  their  usual  agencies.  We  will  venture  the 
opinion  that  between  the  price  of  a  yard  of  cotton 
cloth  in  a  retail  store  and  the  price  charged  by  the 
manufacturer  to  his  agent,  there  is  a  difference  in 
costs  to  the  ultimate  consumer  far  in  excess  of  $4.26 
on  each  $15  worth  of  merchandise  sold. 

“We  will  also  venture  the  opinion  that  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  manufacturer  who  is  selling 
coal  to  his  employes  at  cost  and  less  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1921  will  not  be  doing  it  in  1922  because  he 
will  find  that  his  help  do  not  appreciate  his  gener¬ 
osity.  Furthermore,  he  will  recognize  he  is  under¬ 
taking  a  kind  of  business  he  does  not  understand. 

“Just  how  the  manufacturing  industry  can  object 
to  paternalism  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
adopt  these  methods  for  themselves  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand.’’ 


T.  K.  Jenkins,  vice-president  of  the  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  staying  at  Wernersville, 
Pa.,  and  improving  in  health  right  along. 


Deflation  in  Coal  Complete 

In  response  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
World,  we  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of 
that  paper  and  it  was  duly  printed : 

“Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  certain  misstate¬ 
ments  in  your  editorial  of  June  21  headed  ‘Why  the 
Public  Doesn’t  Buy  Coal  ?’ 

“The  artificial  prices  obtained  by  coal  speculators 
during  the  active  demand  throughout  the  Fall  season 
of  1920  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Anthracite,  which  was 
sold  in  small  quantities  by  speculative  interests  as  high 
as  $14  and  $15  a  ton  at  the  mines,  now  has  to  be  sold 
in  direct  competition  with  the  coal  of  the  so-called 
railroad  interests,  which  is  something  less  than  $8 
per  ton  at  the  mines. 

“Soft  coal,  which  sold  equally  high  last  year,  is 
now  selling  for  only  one-quarter  as  much — from  $2 
to  $4  a  ton  according  to  quality. 

“This  country  requires  nearly  70,000,000  tons  of 
anthracite  annually.  This  represents  full-time  work 
at  the  mines,  and  consequently  if  the  production  falls 
below  6,000,000  tons  per  month  it  is  difficult  to  make 
up  the  arrears.  The  convenience  of  the  public  re¬ 
quires  distribution  in  equal  monthly  proportions 
throughout  the  year,  and  anything  that  tends  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  is  detrimental,  resulting  in  specula¬ 
tion  by  independent  interests  and  increased  cost  to 
retail  merchants  and  consumers. 

“As  to  soft  coal,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  sold  below  cost  at  the  present  time  with 
a  view  to  holding  organizations  together  pending  the 
return  of  a  larger  demand.” 


Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Exports  of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  fell  off 
about  70,000  tons  during  the  third  week  in  June, 
when  the  British  miners  were  voting  on  the  question 
of  accepting  the  terms  offered  by  the  operators  for 
ending  the  strike.  The  let-up  in  foreign  demand  which 
is  reflected  by  the  smaller  exports  was  due  to  the 
belief  that  the  men  would  return  to  work  the  next 
week.  The  rate  for  both  cargo  and  bunker  business 
for  the  third  week  of  June  was  about  the  same  as 
the  weekly  average  for  May.  Comparative  figures 
are  shown  below : 


Weekly  average : 

Export 

Foreign  bunker 

Net  tons 

Net  tons 

September,  1920  . 

271,321 

49,756 

March,  1921  . 

87,732 

38,744 

April,  1921  . 

137,632 

67,960 

May,  1921  . 

278,502 

97,062 

Week  ended 

May  28  . 

267,225 

89,289 

June  4 . 

342,373 

78,538 

June  11  . 

359,585 

123,332 

June  18  . 

288,888 

96,980 

In  commenting  upon  our 

criticism 

of  his  reference 

to  coal  trade  matters  B. 

C.  Forbes,  publisher  of 

Forbes  Magazine,  kindly  refers  to  Saward’s  as  one 
of  the  coal  industry’s  most  ardent  champions. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Books  Dealing  with  Coal  Mining  and  Prepa¬ 
ration  and  Accounting  Methods. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  several  books  relating  to  the  mining  and 
preparation  of  coal. 

One  of  these,  entitled  “Mine  Gases  and  Ventila¬ 
tion,”  by  James  T.  Beard,  is  a  textbook  for  students 
of  mining,  mining  engineers,  and  candidates  prepar¬ 
ing  for  mining  examinations.  It  discusses  the  various 
problems  of  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  coal  mines. 
Price  is  $4.00. 

“Coal  Washing,”  by  Ernst  Prochaska,  M.E..  pre¬ 
sents  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  indicated 
by  the  title.  It  will  furnish  the  coal  operator  with 
the  necessary  information  to  enable  him  to  choose 
the  apparatus  and  methods  best  adapted  to  his  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  a  systematic  description  of  modern 
practice  in  the  art  of  coal  washing,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  over  200  photographs,  line  drawings,  tables 
and  charts.  The  book  sells  for  $4.00  a  copy. 

J.  McCrystle,  E.  M.,  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
entitled  "Mine  Tracks,”  being  a  compact  treatment 
of  the  material  used  and  the  principles  involved  in 
the  design  and  installation  of  mine  tracks,  with 
a  set  of  rules  for  standard  practice.  This  sells  for 
$1.50. 

Another  publication,  “Mine  Bookkeeping,”  by 
Robert  McGarraugh,  E.M.,  outlines  a  comprehensive 
system  of  records  and  accounts  for  mining  opera¬ 
tions  of  moderate  dimensions.  This  system  can  be 
maintained  at  a  minimum  of  office  expense  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  practical  method  of  cost-keeping.  It  contains 
46  illustrations  and  sells  for  $2.00. 

A  fifth  book  entitled,  “Coal  Miners’  Pocketbook,” 
embraces  a  lot  of  practical  information  for  miners 
and  others  who  actually  work  underground.  Its 
price  is  $5.00. 


Farmers  Propose  to  Buy  Direct. 

Purchase  of  coal  by  farmers  of  nine  Middle  West¬ 
ern  States  through  their  county  and  State  farm 
bureaus  was  decided  upon  in  Chicago  recently, 
when  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  Coal  Committee  was  adopted. 

Under  the  committee’s  plan,  the  farmers  will  order 
coal  through  the  county  farm  bureau  agent.  The 
county  orders  will  be  pooled  in  the  State  bureau, 
where  a  purchasing  agent  will  buy  the  coal  in  the 
open  market  at  the  best  price  possible.  Coal  will  be 
shipped  directly  to  the  county  co-operative  elevator 
or  delivered  through  a  local  dealer. 

It  was  estimated  by  Federation  officers  that  at  least 
$1.50  a  ton  would  be  saved  through  the  co-operative 
buying  plan. 

Farm  bureaus  in  the  following  States  adopted  the 
plan :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  Iowa. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Weekly  Bituminous  Production  Drops  Back 
Nearly  Half  Million  Tons. 

Bituminous  production  fell  off  sharply  during  the 
third  week  of  June.  For  five  consecuti've  weeks  the 
production  had  hung  around  the  8,000,000-ton  mark, 
except  when  a  holiday  cut  it  down,  but  in  the  week 
ending  June  18,  it  dropped  back  to  7,549,000  tons. 

The  soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  be¬ 
low  with  comparisons  for  1920 : 

r - Net  Tons - i 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

May  28  .  8,166,000  9,568,000 

June  4  .  6,835,000  9,141,000 

June  11  .  8,012,000  10,355,000 

June  18  .  7,549,000  10,095,000 


Production  for  the  year  to  date  has  totaled  183,- 
000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  237,000,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1920;  197,000,000  tons  in  1919;  262,- 
000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  253,000,000  tons  in  1917. 


Anthracite  Production. 


The  hard  coal  tonnage  showed  little  change  in  the 
week  ending  June  18.  Comparative  figures  for  a 
period  of  weeks  are  as  follows  : 


Week  ending 

May  28 . 

June  5  . 

June  11 
June  18  .... 


/ - Net  Tons — 

1921  1920 

1,988,000  1,885,000 

1,573,000  1,536,000 

1,963,000  1,960,000 

1,940,000  1,853,000 


Production  for  the  calendar  year  to  date  aggre- 
wates  43,049,000  tons,  against  40,960,000  tons  to  the 
same  date  last  year. 


Buck  Ridge  Colliery  Being  Enlarged. 

The  Buck  Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  W.  J. 
Fallon  of  this  city  is  president,  has  developments 
under  way  at  its  anthracite  colliery  at  Shamokin,  Pa., 
which  will  practically  double  the  capacity.  At 
present  the  operation  is  producing  about  1,000  tons  a 
day,  and  when  the  improvements  are  completed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
turn  out  between  1,500  and  2,000  tons  daily. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  work  now  being 
carried  out  is  a  new  slope  which  will  afford  access 
to  a  part  of  the  tract  heretofore  undeveloped.  Up¬ 
wards  of  450  acres  are  comprised  in  the  property, 
containing  the  Mammoth,  Buck  Mountain  and 
Lykens  Valley  seams. 

Early  in  the  year  the  property  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Fallon  and  he  immediately  began  making  im¬ 
provements,  which  are  now  well  advanced.  The 
breaker  has  been  practically  rebuilt  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  and  is  modern  in  every  detail. 

The  Buck  Ridge  coal,  which  is  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  Indian  Red  Ash,  is  marketed  princi¬ 
pally  through  the  New  York  office,  of  which  O.  A. 
Van  Ess  is  manager. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

The  Fairmont  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Co.  will 
close  on  July  1st. 

Benjamin  Bissell,  of  the  Century  Coal  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

C.  L.  Bail,  of  the  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  in  the  region  last  Saturday. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

The  mine  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  at  Tucker,  Mar¬ 
ion  County,  resumed  operations  last  Friday. 

Harry  C.  Drum,  coal  'broker,  is  on  a  trip  to  the 
East  and  will  visit  relatives  at  Harrington,  Del.,  on 
his  return  to  Fairmont. 

The  Morgantown  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  passage  of  the  Frelinghuysen  bills. 
Wires  were  sent  to  Senators. 

The  Clarksburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week 
protested  against  the  passage  of  the  Frelinghuysen 
bills  with  official  Washington. 

The  Stone  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Fa.,  is  planning 
to  develop  coal  land  along  Sand  Run  on  the  Charles¬ 
ton  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

W.  H.  Riley  has  resigned  as  traffic  manager  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association 
to  accept  a  position  in  Pittsburgh. 

Harry  B.  Clark,  Kenna  Clark  and  John  A.  Clark, 
Jr.,  of  the  Clark  coal  interests,  will  witness  the  Demp- 
sey-Carpentier  bout  in  Jersey  City  Saturday. 

The  Kingmont  mine  of  the  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  is  working  steadily,  but  the  number  of 
monthly  men  have  been  reduced  at  its  Morgan  mine. 

The  Mudlick  Coal  Co.,  which  is  developing  a  mine 
at  Weston,  has  begun  to  ship  Redstone  coal.  The 
line  is  located  on  the  Richwood  branch  of  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R. 

T.  H.  Johnson,  of  The  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  Bel- 
laire,  O.,  was  in  the  region  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  week.  He  visited  the  company’s  operation  at 
Barrackville. 

The  McHale  &  Talbott  Coal  Co.  is  developing  a 
piece  of  coal  land  near  Philippi,  W.  Va.  Headings 
are  being  driven  and  coal  is  expected  to  be  loaded  by 
September  1. 

The  Irona  Coal  Co.’s  mine  No.  2  at  Kingwood,  W. 
Va.,  was  reopened  Monday.  The  mine  is  owned  by 
the  J.  H.  Weaver  interests,  Philadelphia,  and  will 
load  some  P.  &  R.  fuel. 

The  Brewster-Harrison  Coal  Co.,  whose  plant  is 
located  on  the  Pickens  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
two  miles  east  of  Weston,  is  developing  a  Redstone 
operation  and  has  shipped  some  coal. 

L.  &  N.  rate  to  Cincinnati  from  Kentucky  mines 
has  been  increased  15  cents  on  the  ton.  This  competi¬ 
tion  hurt  Fairmont  coal  shipments  to  Cincinnati  and 
this  region  hopes  to  regain  some  of  this  business. 

The  Maine  Collieries  Co.,  composed  of  Morgan¬ 
town  capital,  has  taken  over  a  portion  of  the  holdings 


of  the  old  Bear  Mountain  Coal  Co.  in  Barbour 
County,  W.  V  a.  The  Morgantown  Coal  Co.  has  been 
appointed  sales  agents. 

Charles  F.  Sutherland,  Morgantown,  president  of 
the  Sutherland  Coal  Co.,  has  been  chosen  city  man¬ 
ager  of  Morgantown  by  the  city  council  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000.  He  was  formerly  mayor,  but  was  legis¬ 
lated  out  of  office  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  charter. 

The  joint  board  of  operators  and  miners  met  here 
Thursday  of  last  week  and  approved  the  decision  of 
the  labor  commissioner  that  jobs  could  be  combined 
at  the  mines  where  operations  were  working  on  par¬ 
tial  time  and  the  full  force  of  workmen  are  not 
needed. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  Fairmont,  Vice-President  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  in  charge  of  operations,  has 
sailed  with  Col.  C.  W.  Watson’s  party  for  France. 
Mr.  Lyon  expressed  the  desire  to  see  Welsh  shafts, 
but  his  chief  told  him  to  “forget  all  about  the  coal 
business.” 

The  Eastern  Coal  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  mine  of  the  Mary  Coal  Co.  at  Kingwood, 
Preston  County,  W.  Va.,  for  approximate^-  $50,000. 
The  tract  has  125  acres  of  Bakerstown  coal  and  ad¬ 
joins  the  Cheat  Mountain  mine  which  the  same  com¬ 
pany  bought  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  capacity  of  the 
mine  will  be  increased. 

Only  one  railroad  in  Northern  West  Virginia  re¬ 
cently  has  loaded  more  coal  than  in  1920,  and  that  is 
the  Weaver  &  Belington  branch  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Twice  within  the  past  seven  weeks  it  loaded  10,100 
tons  and  10,050  tons,  while  the  average  weekly  load¬ 
ing  from  May  to  November,  1920,  was  9150  tons. 
The  Brydon  interests  are  said  to  be  loading  B.  &  O. 
fuel. 


Seasonal  Rate  Bill  Amended. 

The  Senate  adopted  last  Tuesday  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  27,  an  amendment  to  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  for 
seasonal  freight  rates  on  coal,  offered  by  Senator 
Stanley  of  Kentucky,  and  providing  for  reduced  rates 
in  Summer.  The  original  bill  provided  for  the  re¬ 
ductions  but  permitted  an  increase  in  the  Winter 
rates  above  the  present  schedules.  The  amendment 
was  voted  despite  objection  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

Previously,  Chairman  Clark  of  the  commission, 
writing  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  Republican  of  New 
Jersey,  said  the  commission  viewed  the  Stanley  amend¬ 
ment  with  disfavor  because  it  would  accomplish  the 
seasonal  variation  solely  by  reducing  existing  charges 
during  summer  months,  while  the  bill  itself  would  al¬ 
low  increase  of  present  rates  during  winter,  as  well 
as  decrease  during  summer. 

Senator  Stanley  agreed  that  the  reduction  in  rail¬ 
road  revenues  might  be  brought  about,  but  said  this 
would  be  better  than  burdening  the  consumer  with  an 
excess  winter  charge. 

Senator  Reed  offered  an  amendment  providing 
double  damages  against  any  railroad  which  fails  to 
supply  coal  producers  with  all  the  cars  needed. 
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Wage  Reductions  Necessary,  Says  Mr.  Watkins. 

Prominent  Central  Pennsylvania  Operator  Declares  That  Mining  Companies  in  That  Field 
Are  Unahle  to  Meet  Competition  of  Non-Union  Producers. 


That  wage  reductions  at  union  mines  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  bituminous  region  must  be  made  in 
order  to  prevent  continued  depression  there  was  the 
assertion  made  by  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address  before  the  Patton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

He  pointed  out  that  owing  to  readjustments  made 
by  operators  in  non-union  districts,  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  producers  were  unable  to  meet  competition 
in  the  open  market ;  that  they  could  buy  coal  from  50 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton  cheaper  than  they  could  mine 
it  themselves,  and  that  unless  this  condition  was 
remedied  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  close  down  in¬ 
definitely. 

Referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  district  officials  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  to  confer  with  the  operators  over  the 
question  of  a  wage  revision,  Mr.  Watkins  intimated 
that  the  check-off  system  of  collecting  union  dues 
from  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers  might  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  that  the  various  mining  companies 
might  take  up  directly  with  their  own  employes  the 
matter  of  a  return  to  the  1917  scale. 

People  Demand  Cheaper  Coal. 

“What  the  people  of  this  country  are  looking  for 
is  cheaper  coal,”  said  Mr.  Watkins.  “The  unions  are 
not  showing  them  the  way.  They  do  not  want  to 
carry  any  more  Government  charges  in  order  to  favor 
600,000  men  as  against  the  millions  of  workers  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  factories. 

“Is  it  realized  what  a  continuation  of  the  present 
conditions  means  to  this  district?  I  believe  not. 
What  happens  is  this :  The  buyer  takes  his  coal  from 
the  district  that  has  faced  the  facts  and  made  the 
readjustment.  The  standpat  district  shuts  down. 
Thousands  of  men  lie  idle.-  Improvements  and  new 
works  cease.  All  new  work  will  be  stopped  short, 
all  attempts  to  improve  living  and  housing  condi¬ 
tions,  or  even  to  keep  up  ordinary  repairs,  will  be 
prevented  by  inability  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

“The  hope  of  better  markets  and  higher  prices  in 
the  fall  is  gone.  Instead  of  weeks,  it  now  looks  like 
months  and  years. 

“The  rfiiner  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  liberal  wage 
because  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  his  work  and  the 
intermittency  of  demand;  the  operator  to  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment.  Any  attempt  to  get  cheaper 
coal  through  ignoring  these  facts  or  by  Government 
ownership  or  regulation  means  greater  costs,  less 
efficiency,  loss  of  individual  initiative,  disaster  and 
increased  taxation  which  the  public  will  pay. 

“The  theory  or  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
began  with  the  development  of  machinery,  the  growth 
of  corporations  and  the  gradual  increase  of  large 
units  employing  thousands  of  men.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  workers  to  organize  in  order  to  protect 
their  claims  against  injustice  or  oppression.  Out  of 
this  condition  grew  a  system  of  joint  agreements 
made  by  representatives  of  each  group  covering  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  wages  were  terribly  low, 
living  conditions  were  bad.  Operators  faced  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Those  conditions  must  never  return.  The 
employer  has  learned  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  the  employer  more  than  ever  before 
understands  his  responsibility  to  society.  The  pros¬ 
perity  and  contentment  of  the  workers  are  a  part  of 
his  problems.  The  necessity  for  •  the  professional 
labor  leader  is  passed. 

Union  Leadership  at  Fault. 

“Men  like  John  Mitchell,  W.  B.  Wilson,  and  Pat¬ 
rick  Gilday  did  good  work.  The  Brophys,  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Howats,  would  destroy  the  structure  they  built 
on  the  foundation  of  recognition  of  each  other’s 
rights  in  collective  bargaining  and  the  joint  obliga¬ 
tions  owed  to  the  public.  The  main  object  of  the 
professional  labor  leader  today  is  to  keep  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  his  staff  and  the  employee  from  conferring 
together. 

“This  district,  through  the  dictation  of  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  with  headquarters  in  Indian¬ 


apolis,  has  been  subordinated  and  its  officers  sus¬ 
tained  and  encouraged  in  refusing  to  meet  with  the 
operators’  association  of  the  district  on  matters  of 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  basis  of  a 
scale  until  what  is  known  as  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  scale  committees  of  operators  and  miners  had 
come  to  an  agreement.  The  Central  Competitive  Field 
consists  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“There  will  probably  always  be  something  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  provided  we  continue  to  have  conferences.  I 
say  provided,  because  some  of  us  think  that  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  thrown  into 
the  discard  by  the  officers  of  District  No.  2  in  refus¬ 
ing  a  request  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  for  a 
joint  conference,  which  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  grave  situation  existing  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  operators  and  miners,  as  well  as  the  people, 
of  this  district. 

“It  could  very  well  have  been  discussed  at  that 
meeting  whether  or  not  it  was  best  for  all  interests 
to  meet  the  situation  by  a  wage  readjustment,  and  it 
probably  would  have  been.  But  first  and  foremost 
was  the  idea  that  our  interests  were  more  or  less 
mutual  and  that  when  any  grave  emergency  or 
change  in  conditions  occurred  during  a  scale  agree¬ 
ment  it  was  advisable  to  get  together  and  have  a 
frank  interchange  of  views.  Such  conferences  have 
been  previously  held. 

Collective  Bargaining  May  Be  Dropped. 

“But  I  confess  my  patience  is  about  exhausted — 
not  about  being  fair,  but  in  getting  from  the  other 
side  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  and  understand¬ 
ing.  I  fear  we  have  come  to.  the  parting  of  the 
ways  on  collective  bargaining,  as  the  district  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  interpret  it. 

“I  shall  not  ask  for  another  conference,  or  at  least 
not  until  conditions  are  materially  altered. 

“Mr.  Brophy  and  his  associate  officers,  I  under¬ 
stand,  are  sponsors  for  what  is  called  the  ‘miners’ 
program.’  This  program  proposes  to  do  away  with 
the  operator.  So  these  officers  do  not  choose  to  meet 
us  to  discuss  these  matters.  They  want  the  six-hour 
day,  five  days  a  week.  They  do  not  mention  the 
Cleveland  convention  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  in¬ 
crease. 

“It  would  cost  them  nothing  to  speak  of,  only  to 
at  once  completely  empty  the  pay  envelope  through¬ 
out  the  district  dealing  with  the  union.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  take  those  leaders  seriously,  but  we 
must.  They  represent  an  organization  that  in  this 
district  collects,  through  the  check-off  system  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  operators,  approximately 
$1,500,000  annually.  Of  course,  if  they  put  the  oper¬ 
ators  out  of  business  there  will  be  no  more  check-off 
from  them.  It  may  be  that  there  will  not  be  any  more 
check-off  in  any  case. 

“Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  miners.  What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  we 
must  all  understand  our  duty  to  society  and  do  our 
part  in  getting  out  of  the  troubles  the  Kaiser  brought 
on  the  world. 

Old  Customers  Deserting  Operators. 

“We,  the  union  operators,  are  paying  a  scale  that 
results  on  full  time  operation  in  a  difference  of  about 
78  cents  per  ton,  and  on  short  time  over  $1  per  ton 
higher  labor  costs  than  our  competitors.  We  can 
buy  coal  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  less  than  we  can 
mine  it.  Our  company  has  lost  customers  we  have 
had  for  years ;  some  for  20  years. 

“The  important  part  is  not  that  we  have  lost  it 
for  the  balance  of  this  year,  but  that  we  lose  that 
trade  for  another  12  months  at  least  after  April  1 
next.  It  is  always  the  union  and  the  union  operator 
who  suffer.  This  is  because  the  professional  labor 
leader,  through  lack  of  courage,  ability  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  fails  to  lead  his  followers  through  a  grave 
crisis  such  as  this  industry  and  this  district  faces 
today. 

“I  believe  the  only  solution  is  an  immediate  read¬ 
justment  of  our  present  scale  by  mutual  agreement 


with  our  miners.  Otherwise,  I  see  no  work  in  the 
district.  Miners  will  have  to  go  to  other  mines  at 
the  lower  wage  rates  or  seek  other  employment  or 
go  without  employment. 

“I  do  not  want  to  see  and  hope  it  will  never  be, 
the  wage  scale  as  low  aS  before  the  war,  but  I  do 
sincerely  believe  the  1917  scale  is  fair  as  compareu 
with  other  rates  of  labor,  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  present  cost  of  living.” 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

Col.  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  president  of  the  Wentz 
Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office  after  a  short  fishing 
trip  to  the  Canadian  wilds. 

H.  J.  Robiuhold,  of  the  city  and  southern  office 
of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  his  family  domiciled 
at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  summer,  and  he  is  now 
commuting  daily  from  that  seaside  resort. 

Hower  Bros.,  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lull  in  the  retail  yard,  are  making  ex¬ 
tensive  additions  to  their  plant  which  will  enable 
them  to  care  for  the  rapidly  growing  tonnage  of 
their  yard. 

W.  B.  Lloyd,  the  enterprising  young  head  of  the 
Lloyd  Co.,  Rising  Sun  &  Tioga  Street,  recently 
toured  to  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  a  short  visit  to 
his  mother  who  is  located  at  that  resort  for  the 
summer  season. 

Fishing  trips  grow  in  popularity  with  coal  men. 
The  most  recent  party  to  tempt  the  denizens  of  the 
deep  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortescue,  down  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay,  being  Joseph  Roberts,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  Howard  W.  Ambler,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  of 
the  P.  &  R  C.  &  I.  Co.  sales  forces. 

The  chauffeurs  of  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal 
Co.,  on  the  24th  inst.  held  an  outing  at  Tabor 
Field,  which  was  voted  by  the  men  one  of  the  best 
occasions  they  had  ever  participated  in.  All  sorts 
of  outdoor  sports  were  indulged  in  and  they  are 
ready  for  a  repetition  of  the  event  next  year. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lounsbury,  wife  of  J.  A.  Lounsbury, 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  sales  agent  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Rev.  B.  A.  Louns¬ 
bury,  stopped  off  at  the  Reading  Terminal  offices  to 
pay  her  respects  to  the  many  friends  of  her  husband, 
being  en  route  to  Easton,  Pa.,  via  automobile. 

Fred.  Holdsworth,  manager  of  the  Smith  &  Holt- 
haus  yard  is  back  at  his  desk  after  an  absence  of 
seven  weeks  due  to  an  injury  sustained  in  making 
automobile  repairs.  What  at  first  appeared  to  be 
only  a  slightly  crushed  finger  developed  into  blood 
poisoning,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  the 
finger. 

John  A.  Coon,  assistant  sales  agent  of  the  Van 
Wickle  Estate,  and  Joseph  Welsh,  of  Welsh  Bros., 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  made  the  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Men’s  Association  the 
occasion  of  a  summer  automobile  jaunt,  and  after 
adjournment  spent  several  days  touring  the  country 
adjacent  thereto. 

Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  recently  conducted  a 
party  of  retail  coal  men  to  the  coal  region  and 
demonstrated  to  them  by  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  Buck  Run  colliery  why  the  output  of  that  mine 
stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  consuming 
public.  The  men  making  the  trip  report  having  a 
most  enjoyable  outing,  no  detail  of  which  was  over¬ 
looked  by  the  hosts. 

Samuel  Russell,  the  veteran  coal  dealer  of  9th  & 
Tioga  streets,  has  lost  none  of  his  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  which  has  made  him  a  successful  business 
man.  At  a  time  when  most  people  are  holding  off 
building  operations  he  has  started  in  to  build  a 
number  of  new  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Olney 
coal  yard  and  will  have  them  ready  for  occupancy 
long  before  the  snow  flies. 


The  largest  bonus  on  a  stock  increase  ever  paid 
to  the  State  Treasury  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  has  just  been  received  from  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.,  amounting  to  $283,100.  The  stock  increase  was 
almost  $85,000,000. 


The  W.  E.  Deegans  Coal  Co.  announces  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  its  Norfolk  office,  effective  July  1. 
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“THE  BRITISH  STRIKE” 

A  strike  or  other  coal  mine  disability  means  more  than  lost 
output  for  the  time  being.  If  prolonged,  it  means  also  a  slow 
recovery — a  convalescence  period-— of  indefinite  duration  with 
uncertainty  of  both  output  and  quality  of  product.  The  British 
mines  are  so  affected  at  the  present  time. 

American  coal  is  now  in  ample  supply  to  meet  all  needs  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Railroad  facilities  are  not  now  overtaxed. 

Good  dispatch  is  to  be  had  at  loading  ports. 

Responsible  shippers  therefore  can  undertake  new  export 
business. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  has  been  an  exporter  of  coal 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  American  coal  concerns. 

This  company  is  at  present  the  principal  supplier  of  coal  to 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  has  met  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
other  governments. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  is  prepared  to  quote  c.  i.  f. 
via  its  own  steam  colliers  or  f.  o.  b.  loading  piers,  on  its  famous 
C.  C.  B.  Pocahontas,  C.  C.  B.  New  River,  Smokeless  Navy  Standard 
coals,  or  other  American  coals  of  the  best  grades. 

All  of  the  facilities  as  well  as  the  accumulated  experience 
and  information  of  nearly  a  half-century  are  at  the  service  of  its 
clients  as  well  as  others  who  may  be  interested  in  arranging  for 
supplies  of  American  coal. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

Castner ,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Cable;  “CASTNER” 

European  Agents,  HULL,  BLYTH  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.  «VAapoV 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Harry  Meeker  will  return  early  next  week  from 
a  fishing  trip  to  New  Brunswick. 

H.  L.  Ferry,  of  the  Ferry  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Out.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  local  coal  offices. 

John  H.  Bush,  long  identified  with  the  anthracite 
trade  of  this  city,  has  gone  to  Nantucket  for  the 
summer. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  this  city  next  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  6th. 

John  Laing,  president,  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  and  T.  J. 
Robson,  general  sales  manager,  were  recent  visitors 
to  their  New  York  office. 

Oscar  Chellborg,  of  Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co.,  is 
back  at  his  office  again  after  being  kept  away  from 
business  for  three  weeks  by  illness. 

Stanley  D.  Fobes,  eastern  manager,  Flat  Top 
Fuel  Co.,  has  been  visiting  old  friends  in  the  Boston 
and  Providence  section  during  the  past  week. 

J.  Howard  Magee  and  Gordon  Auchincloss,  *who 
had  been  temporary  receivers  for  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc., 
were  appointed  permanent  receivers  last  Monday. 

The  estate  of  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  former  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  who  died 
December  12th,  1919,  was  appraised  this  week  at  $2,- 
997,498.  Mr.  Dickson  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to 
his  son,  Thomas  Dickson,  and  his  three  daughters. 

Howard  Bowns’  horse,  Ralco,  made  quite  a  hit  by 
winning  a  race  at  odds  of  five  to  one  at  Aqueduct  on 
Monday,  defeating  several  favorites.  It  was  on  Mon¬ 
day  that  the  new  trade  name  was  put  on  the  office 
door  and  this  can  doubtless  be  taken  as  a  good  sign. 

Despite  the  dullness  of  prevalent  trade  conditions, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  $50  ringside  seats  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  wholesale  coal  offices  this  week,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  coal  men  in  Jersey  City  this  afternoon 
will  doubtless  equal  that  at  any  of  the  recent  con¬ 
ventions. 

Lewis  W.  Shaub  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  Street,  to  succeed 
R.  S'.  Feeney,  who  recently  resigned  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Shaub,  who 
has  heretofore  been  sales  manager  of  the  company, 
will  continue  in  charge  of  sales. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  F.  R.  Lyon,  vice-president,  and  J.  W.  Par¬ 
sons,  manager  of  the  export  department,  sailed  for 
Havre  last  Saturday  on  the  Paris  of  the  French  line. 
They  expect  to  be  gone  several  weeks,  visiting  vari¬ 
ous  European  countries. 

W.  Drew  Dittmar,  the  transportation  man  of  29 
Broadway,  is  confined  to  the  Lincoln  Hospital  by 
reason  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  following  severe 
injuries  to  his  chest  and  face  caused  by  his  automo¬ 
bile  striking  an  elevated  railroad  column,  he  being 
thrown  against  the  steering  wheel. 

John  M.  Lee,  sales  manager  of  the  Lee  Coal  Co., 
Inc.,  2  West  45th  street,  has  been  in  a  Wilkes-Barre 
hospital  for  the  past  two  weeks  suffering  from  a 
fractured  collarbone  and  other  injuries  sustained  in 
an  automobile  accident.  He  is  said  to  be  making  as 
good  progress  as  could  be  expected,  but  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  another  month  before  he  can  take  up  his  busi¬ 
ness  duties  again. 

F.  Quattrone,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Italian  Government,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  last  Tuesday  evening  by  W.  H. 
Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  The  guests  included  E.  J.  Berwind  and  F.  W. 
Wilshire,  as  well  as  prominent  business  men  in  other 


lines.  Mr.  Quattrone  is  well  known  to  the  local 
trade,  having  been  a  large  buyer  of  coal  in  his  former 
capacity  as  High  Commissioner  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

Dr.  Copeland’s  suggestion  that  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  burning  of  soft  coal  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Clarion  Coal 
Co.,  51  Chambers  street,  which  placed  a  con¬ 
spicuous  advertisement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
offering  tonnage  in  50-ton  lots  or  more  at  $7.50 
delivered,  with  an  extra  charge  of  15  or  20  cents 
for  delivery  “if  location  is  too  far  from  railroad.” 
This  is  a  company  with  which  a  certain  Max 
Hart  is  identified. 

The  fact  that  a  well-known  Fifth  Avenue  mer¬ 
chant  has  been  proceeded  against  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  withholding  a  luxury  tax  which  has  been 
collected  from  customers  on  certain  purchases,  adds 
another  charge  against  a  class  of  business  men  who 
should  be  examplars  of  what  is  highest  and  best  in 
merchandising  methods,  but  all  too  often  are  noted 
chiefly  for  their  extortionate  prices.  If  some  of 
the  critics  who  are  so  keen  to  inveigh  against  the 
coal  trade  should  investigate  prices  at  Fifth  Avenue 
shops  they  might  find  something  of  more  point  and 
purpose,  but  perhaps  they  agree  that  those  who 
visit  them  expect  to  encounter  something  in  the 
way  of  profiteering. 

The  Fort  Deaborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  makes  the  following  announcement : 
“George  C.  Stokes  having  resigned  as  president,  as 
well  as  disposing  of  his  interest  in  this  company, 
effective  June  30,  1921,  H.  M.  Hall  has  been  duly 
elected  president  and  assumes  charge  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.”  Mr.  Hall  has  heretofore  been  vice-president 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  vice-president  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago.  He  has  been 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  but  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  city  from  now  on.  Mr.  Stokes  has 
not  announced  his  plans  for  the  future,  although  it 
is  understood  he  intends  to  take  a  vacation  before 
engaging  actively  in  business  again. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Buffalo  representative  of  the  coal 
and  coke  firm  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.,  of  Union- 
town,  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  the  home  office. 

J.  T.  Roberts  goes  this  week  on  a  holiday  vaca¬ 
tion  to  his  old  home  at  Weatherly,  Pa.,  driving 
his  own  car.  He  will  be  absent  about  ten  days. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  Buffalo  coal  trade 
this  week  were  J.  C.  Stauffer,  president,  and' 
George  H.  Williams,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Quaker  City  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

M.  G.  Siener,  who  took  the  Buffalo  agency  of 
the  P.  O.  Mclntire  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  some 
time  ago  and  was  elected  vice-president,  has  sev¬ 
ered  that  connection  and  will  go  on  under  the 
name  of  the  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Coal  Co.,  of 
which  he  is  the  president.  He  will  handle  the 
Mclntire  coal  as  before  and  no  outward  change 
will  be  made. 


An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  held  a  hearing  in  Syracuse  this  week  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  readjustment  of  freight 
rates  on  anthracite  coal  to  points  in  northern  and 
central  New  York  State.  An  equalization  of  coal 
tariffs  is  desired  by  the  railroads  and  many  retail 
dealers.  As  it  is  now,  the  same  city  may  have  two 
or  more  rates  on  coal  and  retailers  located  on  the 
road  charging  the  highest  rate  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  other  dealers  served  by  lines 
having  lower  tariffs. 


BITUMINOUS  LAKE  SHIPMENTS 

Tonnage  Now  Ahead  of  Other  Recent  Years 
— Smaller  Proportion  to  Canada. 

Bituminous  shipments  at  lower  lake  ports  showed  a 
small  increase  during  the  week  ending  June  19.  Lake 
movement  for  the  season  to  date  now  stands  at 
8,019,733  tons,  well  in  excess  of  both  1918  and  1920 
and  slightly  ahead  of  1919.  Comparative  figures,  as 
reported  by  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange,  are  given 


below : 

Season  to  June  19  Cargo  coal 

1918  .  6,340,649 

1919  . '. .  7,697,614 

1920  .  2,759,206 

1921  .  7,782,957 

Weekly  Shipments. 

Shipments  by  weeks  since  the  latter  part  of  May 
have  'been  as  follows  : 

Week-ending  Cargo  coal 

May  29  .  1,145,765 

June  5  . . . .  984,716 

June  12  .  1,033,684 

June  19  .  1,085,031 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  distribution  of  lake 
cargo  coal  for  the  present  season  up  to  the  end  of 
April  was  the  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
coal  moving  to  American  and  Canadian  destinations. 
In  comparison  with  the  season  of  1919,  which  the 
present  season  most  closely  resembles,  the  proportion 
moving  to  Canadian  ports  increased  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  while  that  moving  to  American  destinations  de¬ 
creased  from  90  to  75  per  cent. 

Other  differences  were  a  decline  in  shipments  to 
Lake  Superior  and  an  increase  in  the  movement  to 
Lake  Michigan. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Will  sublet  two  adjoining  rooms,  400  square 
feet,  outside  offices  in  modern  building  at 
25  Beaver  Street.  For  further  information 

call  Broad  3920. 


FOR  SALE — 1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  ton  patent 
trucks  in  good  condition.  Ross  Brown,  220 
East  138th  Street. 


Industrial  concern  desires  to  purchase  small 
operating  coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania  or  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia.  Give  full  particulars  as 
to  production,  equipment,  seam  and  analysis. 
Address  “Box  65,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

To  complete  files  we  would  like  to  have  a 
few  copies  of  Saward's  Journal,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  1921.  Twenty  cents  each  will  be 
paid  for  copies  forwarded  to  us  at  15  'Park 
Row,  New  York. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Red  Ash-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

Our  Coa/— “MORE  THAN  SATISFIES 99 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

520  G wynnc  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners ’  Agents 

W e  solicit  the  sale  of  your 
coal  for  New  York  Harbor 
Delivery  and  New  England. 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“C0A1  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  th.  coal  trad.  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  (OTMUmmit  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  ^“TiTtda  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Represents  tires  in  all  principal  citiee.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL;  An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review. 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 
coal  trade. 

Price,  $2.50;  address  F.  W.  SAWARD, 

IS  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK 


“WINIFREDE  COAL” 


TRADE  MARK 


Domestic  Malleable  Steam 
Gas  -  Producing  By  -  Product 

LAKE  AND  TIDEWATER  DELIVERIES 


Analysis 

Moisture  .  1.66% 

Volatile  Matter .  39.68 

Fixed  Carbon .  55.50 

Ash  .  3.16 


100.00 


Sulphur .  0.619 

Specific  Gravity .  1,298 

B.  T.  U’s .  14.950 

Cubic  Ft.  Gas  per  ton 

of  2,000  lbs .  12,500 

Fusing  Point  of  Ash.  .  3,070°F 

Evaporative  efficiency 
9  J/2  lbs.  per  pound 
of  coal. 


“Belmont  Coal” — Gas  and  Splint 
WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

FRANK  B.  STEWART,  President 

Executive  &  Sales  Offices —  Mines  at  Winifrede  and  Crown 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hill,  W.  Va.  (Kanawha  County.) 

1  Capacity — 500,000  tons  yearly. 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
Fayette  T&T  Building 
UNIONTOWN,  P  A  . 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 
Pennsylvania  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 

Munsey  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  for  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  A.ISJD  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 


REPRESENTING 
Thomas  J.  Lee 
Smooth  Hill  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Chester 
Whitten 
Smooth  Hill 

Shipments  Via  New  York 
Central  R.R.  and  Connections 


WILLIAM  D.  LEEDS 

I 

29  Broadway,  New  York 
STEAM  COAL  SMITHING 


REPRESENTING 
Langdon  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Glendale 

Cambria 

Chevington 

Shipments  Via  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  and  Connections 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 

Outlook  Good  for  Heavy  Exports  in  Spite 
of  British  Strike  Settlement. 

The  coal  trade  at  Hampton  Roads  showed  a  mate¬ 
rial  decrease  during  the  last  week  over  the  week 
before,  but  exporters  are  looking  for  a  quick  recovery 
and  an  increase  in  activity  during  the  next  few 
weeks  which  will  set  a  new  record  for  1921.  About 
400,000  tons  were  dumped  over  all  three  piers  during 
the  past  week,  a  loss  of  about  100,000  tons  over  the 
week  before. 

However,  the  signs  still  point  to  better  conditions, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  allocated 
17  more  vessels  to  the  foreign  coal  trade  is  taken 
to  indicate  that  the  business  will  be  given  a  de¬ 
cided  impetus  within  the  next  week  or  so.  The 
slump  experienced  last  week  is  believed  to  be  only 
temporary,  and  already  the  first  few  days  of  the 
present  week  have  showed  a  decided  jump  in  the 
tonnages  dumped  at  the  three  local  piers. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  past  week  was  the 
heavy,  demand  for  high  volatile  coals,  and  the  sharp 
decline  in  demand  for  low  volatile  coals.  The  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  British  strike  provoked  a  heavy  flow 
of  orders  for  high  volatile  coal,  particularly  for 
England,  and  enabled  the  C&O  pier  at  Newport  News 
to  establish  a  new  high  record  for  a  single  day’s 
operation.  The  dumpings  at  the  two  Norfolk  piers 
was  only  moderate,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  high  volatile  coal  has  been  available  at 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Virginian  piers. 

Prices  Spotty. 

During  the  week  prices  were  reactionary,  due  to 
the  uncertainties  attendant  on  the  British  strike. 
High  volatile  coals  managed  to  remain  steady  at 
$5.25,  on  account  of  the  greater  demand  for  tonnage 
of  that  class,  but  low  volatiles  sagged  somewhat. 
Prices  for  Pools  1  and  2  remained  around  the  $6  to 
$6.25  mark,  while  Pools  5,  6  and  7  were  selling  around 
$5.35  and  $5.50,  with  numerous  inquiries.  High 
volatile  coals  were  in  good  demand  and  at  the  New¬ 
port  News  piers,  where  the  bulk  of  this  grade  is 
handled,  the  demand  greatly  exceeded  the  supply  at 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Vessel  Tonnage  Heavy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  trade  sagged  somewhat 
during  the  past  week,  the  vessel  tonnage  registered 
for  loading  at  all  piers  was  heavy.  The  larger  part 
of  the  tonnage  was  for  high  volatile  coal,  but  there 
was  some  loading  of  low  volatiles  as  well.  The  char¬ 
tering  of  foreign  ships  to  load  coal  here  in  the  over¬ 
seas  trade  has  also  boomed,  one  ship  agent  having  re¬ 
ceived  advices  that  charters  for  four  foreign  vessels 
had  been  closed  in  New  York  and  that  the  ships  would 
shortly  arrive  here.  Other  operators  also  reported  that 
they  had  been  advised  that  vessels  had  been  chartered 
and  would  soon  come  to  Hampton  Roads  to  load.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  50  vessels  will  come  to  the 
port  within  the  next  week  to  lift  coal  for  the  British 
Isles. 

Large  Tonnages  on  Hand. 

The  amount  of  coal  on  track  is  reported  as  large, 
with  the  piers  working  on  a  reduced  scale.  Approx¬ 
imately  1,800,000  tons  had  been  dumped  this  month 
with  three  more  days  remaining.  The  indications 
were  that  dumping  for  the  month  would  reach  the 
2,000,000  mark.  During  the  month  of  May  a  total 
of  1,830,000  tons  were  dumped,  which,  was  up  to  that 
time  the  highest  record  for  the  year.  It  is  believed 
that  June  will  exceed  the  record  hung  up  for  May, 
and  if  the  tonnage  goes  above  the  two  million  mark 
it  will  be  the  first  time  this  year  that  such  a  record 
has  been  made,  although  a  number  of  months  in  1920 
were  two  million  ton  months. 

For  the  week  ending  June  25th  a  total  of  398,750 
tons  were  dumped  at  all  three  piers ;  for  the  previous 
week  (June  18th)  513,640  tons.  For  the  year  to  date 
a  total  of  8,228,990  tons  have  been  dumped,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  10,050,629  tons  from  January  to  June,  1920. 


The  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Co.  have  recently 
opened  branch  offices  in  the  Hogshire  Building,  New¬ 
port  News. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

O.  S.  Roberts,  President,  of  the  Roberts-Brenne- 
man  Coal  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  in  Cincinnati  on 
Friday. 

Wm.  Schilderink,  Resident  Manager  of  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  the  week  at  the 
home  office  at  Chicago. 

Holly  Stover,  of  the  Holly  Stover  Coal  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  at  his  company’s 
branch  office  in  this  city. 

President  William  Quinn,  of  the  General  Coal  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday  on 
business  for  his  company. 

The  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.  has  just  moved 
into  fine  large  new  offices  on  the  sixteenth  floor  of 
the  First  National  Bank  building. 

About  one  hundred  coal  men  motored  out  to  the 
Charley  Moore  farm,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  here  and  enjoyed  a  rare  day’s  outing  on 
Tuesday. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Raleigh 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  motoring  through  to  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  Va.,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  smoke¬ 
less  operators. 

The  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co.  is  closing  its  offices 
in  this  city  and  its  quarters  in  the  First  National 
Bank  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  Van  Buren 
Coal  Co.,  which  is  said  to  be  owned  in  Chicago. 

Robert  White,  who  was  connected  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office  of  the  Thomas  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co., 
died  while  being  operated  on  for  appendicitis  at  a 
Springfield,  Ohio,  hospital  a  few  days  ago.  He  took 
sick  on  the  way  back  from  the  M.  O.  I.  Convention 
at  Cedar  Point,  and  had  to  be  taken  from  the  train 
at  Springfield.  He  was  25  years-  old.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  Bewley-Darst  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Glen  Alum  Coal  Co. 

Twin  Cities  Protest  Rate  Increase. 

A  pefition  has  been  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  the  St.  Paul  Association  and  the  Minneapolis 
Traffic  Association,  protesting  against  the  proposed 
increase  on  coal  from  the  docks  to  the  Twin  Cities, 
of  \Z/c.  ordered  to  be  effective  July  6th.  A  request 
was  made  to  suspend  the  increase  from  $1.89  to 
$2.02^  a  ton  on  soft  coal,  as  proposed  by  the  four 
railroads  running  from  the  Lake  Superior  docks  to 
the  Twin  Cities.  Reasons  for  the  action  are  given 
that  in  the  order  decreasing  coal  rates  there  was 
no  change  in  the  rate  to  the  Twin  Cities;  that  there 
has  been  very  little  investigation  into  transporta¬ 
tion  conditions  between  the  docks  and  the  Twin  Cities 
upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion  as  to  what  might  be 
a  reasonable  rate.  The  petition  further  states  that 
the  present  rate  of  $1.89  is  more  than  is  warranted 
under  present  conditions  and  the  increase  in  unjusti¬ 
fiable. 


Novel  Hotel  Arrangement. 

Some  of  the  visitors  to  the  convention  were  inter¬ 
ested  and  at  the  same  time  surprised  at  the  lay-out, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  sometimes 
mentioned  as  the  second  most  important,  as  it  is 
probably  the  second  largest,  in  Harrisburg.  This 
represents  somewhat  of  a  scientific  efficiency  idea, 
being  a  hotel  devoted  to  sleeping  rooms  exclusively. 

The  office,  so  called,  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
lobby  or  other  public  space,  but  merely  a  stand  for 
the  clerk,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  subway 
ticket  office.  There  is  no  diningroom,  restaurant,  or 
other  eating  place.  Nothing  like  the  suites  of  par¬ 
lors  that  the  old-fashioned  hotels  perhaps  gave  too 
much  space  to. 

The  contrast  with  the  William  Penn  Hotel  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  indeed  remarkable,  but  the  idea  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  advantages  and  may  form  a  suggestion  for 
some  other  places  where  there  are  many  traveling  men 
simply  desiring  a  place  to  hang  up  their  hat. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  which  has  mines 
at  Snow  Shoe,  has  not  been  operating  them  for  a 
period  of  four  months,  being  able  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  coal  for  $1  less  a  ton  that  it  can  be  produced 
at  its  own  mines. 


Our  Greatest  Song  Writer. 

In  addition  to  the  more  popular  melodies  of  the 
day  it  has  become  much-  the  fashion  of  late  to  sing 
old  time  popular  songs  at  conventions,  banquets  and 
other  gatherings,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  a  proposition  has  recently  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  erect,  in  a  Bowery  lodging  house  where  he 
lived,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster,  the  author  of  a  dozen  of  the  most  popular 
and  enduring  songs  known  to  American  music,  as 
well  as  many  of  less  consequence,  but  very  well 
known. 

Reference  to  the  plan  has  brought  forward 
again  allusions  to  the  unfortunate  career  of  this 
gifted  writer,  the  son  of  a  substantial  merchant  of 
Pittsburgh,  whose  brief  career  was  sadly  clouded.  It 
is  recalled  that  his  career  in  New  York,  following 
family  troubles  at  home,  was  one  series  of  dissipa¬ 
tions  after  another. 

Yet,  withal,  he  established  a  record  for  song  com¬ 
position  that  has  never  been  excelled  or  even  ap¬ 
proached.  After  each  period  of  high  living,  he  would 
write  another  song  to  afford  the  means  of  another 
such  episode,  and  while  for  some  of  them  he  re¬ 
ceived  large  sums,  the  necessities  of  his  later  days 
led  him  to  part  with  others  (numbered  among  his 
best)  for  small  amounts,  until  his  career  was  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  early  age  of  38,  following  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he  died  January 
13th,  1864.,  .. 

The  following  are  among  the  better  known  of  his 
songs :  “Sadly  to  Mine  Heart  Appealing,”  “Open 
Thy  Lattice,  Love,”  “Old  Uncle  Ned,”  “O  Susan¬ 
nah  !”  “Nelly  Was  a  Lady,”  “Old  Kentucky  Home,” 
“Old  Folks  at  Home,”  “Massa’s  in  de  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,”  “Old  Black  Joe,”  “Old  Dog  Tray,”  “Gentle 
Annie,”  “Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You,”  and  “Come 
Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming.” 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  the 
Savannah  Coal  &  Dock  Corporation,  operating  coal¬ 
ing  facilities  at  Savannah,  Ga.  M.  A.  Crymes  of  that 
city  and  George  E.  Owens  of  New  York  have  been 
appointed  co-receivers. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  drop¬ 
ped  to  28,180  tons  last  week,  which  represented  a  loss 
of  some  1,600  tons  compared  with  the  week  before. 
The  region  is  on  less  than  a  10  per  cent  basis  and 
more  ovens  are  constantly  being  blown  out.  Furnace 
coke  is  selling  from  $3  up  and  foundry  coke  from 
$4  to  $4.25. 

In  response  to  recent  inquiry  it  might  be  stated 
on  authority  that  the  river  washeries  concerned  in 
recovery  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite  from  streams 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Mines,  whenever  ten  or  more  men  are  employed. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  very  few  of  the  river 
washeries  employ  ten  men. 

The  Harrisburg  picture  which  we  present  this 
week  is  a  good  one.  A  group  such  as  is  there  de¬ 
picted,  with  the  more  prominent  members  of  the 
party  in  the  foreground,  the  officials  in  their  appro¬ 
priate  stations,  surely  must  be  of  more  value 
to  the  readers  of  the  trade  press  than  the  banquet 
pictures  in  which  the  leading  lights  are  far  in  the 
background. 

The  mine  of  the  Foy  Splint  Coal  Co.  at  Dorfee, 
Clay  County,  W.  Va.,  has  been  purchased  by  residents 
of  Ebensburg  and  Nanty-Glo,  Pa.,  who  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Kanawha  White  Ash  Colliery  Co.  to 
operate  the  property.  Officers  of  the  new  corporation 
are :  E.  M.  Burns,  Ebensburg,  president ;  James  Dunn, 
Nanty-Glo,  vice-president;  T.  P.  Burns,  Nanty-Glo, 
secretary ;  William  B.  Smith,  Ebensburg,  treasurer. 


Hampton  Roads  Personals. 

W.  H.  Whalen,  local  manager  for  the  Alden  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  is  spending  a  couple  of  days  in  Balti¬ 
more  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Hill,  recently  connected  with  Hasler  &  Co.,  as 
traffic  manager,  has  left  for  New  Orleans,  where 
he  has  accepted  a  position  with  Lykes  Brothers. 

C.  R.  Crump,  assistant  manager  of  the  Interstate 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.  at  Norfolk,  will  leave  Saturday  to 
take  charge  of  the  Baltimore  office  of  this  company. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  foundations  are  being  laid  for  business 
recovery,  but  not  much  in  the  way  of  substan¬ 
tial  progress  in  that  direction  is  to  be  expected 
n  midsummer.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the 
1  ogical  times  to  expect  industry  to  pick  up,  and 
vhile  the  coal  trade  will  experience  seasonal 
-evjval  long  before  the  summer  days  are  over, 
'eneral  industry  will  be  more  slow  to  recover, 
it  was  too  soon  to  expect  a  revival  in  the 
■pring,  but  better  results  are  hoped  for  in  the 
all  and  there  are  more  than  a  few  signs  sub- 
.tantiating  that  view.  The  promise  of  big 
Tain  crops  is  favorable  in  the  highest  degree, 
food  crops  in  themselves  are  a  business  stirn- 
ilus,  as  they  bring  money  to  the  farmers  and 
he  railroads.  And,  this  money  being  spent 
or  innumerable  manufactured  articles,  starts 
he  wheels  of  industry  at  a  faster  pace. 
Ordinarily  major  movements  in  the  stock 
larket  are  recorded  about  six  months  in  ad- 
ance  of  corresponding  conditions  in  the  busi- 
ess  world.  Prosperity  is  reflected  in  advance 
nd  so  is  adversity.  Such  has  been  the  case 
lis  year,  with  the  sharp  decline  in  Novem- 
er  and  December  forecasting  an  extremely 
ull  spring  season.  Probably  the  average  quo- 
itions  touched  during  the  middle  of  April  may 
e  said  to  indicate  the  low  point  of  financial 
bnditions,  for  while  there  was  a  sharp  drop 
i  June,  reducing  the  average  still  moie,  that 
iems  to  have  been  caused  by  certain  panicky 
iloading,  the  aftermath  of  the  former  condi- 
on,  due  to  business  interests  having  been  af- 
cted  by  financial  developments  which  had 
'eviously  made  their  effect  apparent  in  Wall 
reet. 

On  that  basis,  too,  it  would  be  in  order  to 
:pect  a  revival  of  industry  in  the  fall.  We 
ight  well  assume  that  the  current  depression 
ill  run  its  course  during  the  summer  and  the 
ginning  of  the  fall  find  the  community  ready 
r  a  new  start  on  the  up-grade.  Two  more 
ilestones  on  the  road  to  normalcy  have  been 
ssed  during  the  nine  days  of  July,  these  con¬ 
king  of  the  reduction  in  railroad  wages 
iich  will  be  followed  in  due  course  by  lower 
fight  rates  on  certain  commodities,  the  move- 
*nt  of  which  will  be  benefited  thereby,  and  by 
other  cut  in  steel  prices. 

In  the  production  of  bituminous  a  small  up- 
ird  move  is  recorded,  and  as  time  goes  on  it 
seen  very  clearly  that  the  low  point  of  April 
destined  to  be  the  low  point  for  the  year, 
ogress  will  be  more  pronounced  from  this 
! le  on.  A  recent  Survey  chart  indicates 


something  like  450,000,000  tons  as  the  prob¬ 
able  output  for  the  year,  and  simple  calcula¬ 
tions  will  show  the  degree  to  which  the  move¬ 
ment  during  the  remaining  months  will  have 
to  be  speeded  up,  as  seven  months  of  the  year 
will  show  far  less  than  the  proportionate 
amount  of  tonnage  having  been  produced, 
even  though  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year 
customarily  accounts  for  much  less  than  half 
the  annual  requirements. 

Of  course,  after  all,  the  tonnage  is  only  one 
side  of  the  story.  If  the  prices  realized  are 
not  profitable  a  gain  in  output  means  nothing 
in  the  way  of  greater  prosperity,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  prices  are  on  a  lower  level  now  than 
they  were  six  weeks  ago.  To  some  extent  this 
has  been  offset  by  cutting  down  producing 
costs  particularly  in  non-union  fields,  but  to 
an  even  greater  degree  is  it  due  to  a  competi¬ 
tive  struggle  to  keep  mines  going  enough  to 
hold  working  forces  together  against  the  day 
when  there  will  be  a  real  demand  for  coal  at 
good  prices.  As  a  means  to  this  end  there  has 
fortunately  been  some  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  miners.  In  fields  adjacent  to  non-union 
operations  some  operators  have  been  able  to 
propose  successfully  four  days’  work  at  a  con¬ 
cession  instead  of  one  day’s  work  at  the  union 
scale,  and  there  will  probably  be  more  of  this 
in  the  future. 

The  British  strike  has  been  officially  termi¬ 
nated,  but  the  effects  thereof  will  be  felt  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  business  of  a  large 
part  of  the  world  was  seriously  disturbed  as 
a  result,  and  it  will  be  months  before  a  normal 
tone  prevails  again.  English  manufacturing 
has  been  much  curtailed,  quite  aside  from  such 
reduction  as  would  result  from  the  decreased 
demand  apparent  on  the  other  side.  Railroad 
traffic  has  been  greatly  impeded  and  many 
indirect  results  arise  therefrom  as  a  matter  of 
course.  These  conditions  have  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  matters  have  reflected  on  American  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  degree  which  far  offsets  the  moder¬ 
ate  gain  which  we  have  obtained  by  increased 
shipments  of  coal  abroad. 

It  is  highly  desirable  from  our  standpoint 
that  there  should  be  ample  buying  power  in 
the  foreign  countries  where  we  seek  markets 
for  our  goods.  Effect  of  a  lack  thereof  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  experience  of  those  who  at  one 
time  or  another  have  sought  to  develop  busi¬ 
ness  in  China.  The  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  millions  of  possible  customers  in  that 
country  looms  large  until  it  is  found  that  many 
of  them  work  for  25  cents  a  day  or  less  and 


are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  buy  Ameri¬ 
can  shoes,  for  instance,  representing,  as  such 
a  purchase  would,  the  payment  of  a  month's 
salary. 

.The  depressed  condition  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  world-wide  condition  following  the 
great  war,  causes  present  circumstances  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  all  preceding  difficulties  In  rhe  case 
ot  domestic  troubles  it  has  generally  happened 
that  the  East  was  in  a  position  to  aid  the 
Vv  est,  although  in  1907  there  was  some  re¬ 
versal  of  this,  but  now  there  appears  to  be  no 
haven  of  refuge.  The  financial  Gibraltar  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  in  London  proves  to  be  made  of 
pasteboard.  The  issue  of  one  pound  notes  on 
a  most  extended  scale  has  brought  about  a 
condition  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  greenbacks  when  our  national  finances 
were  in  a  disturbed  condition.  The  colloquial 
name  of  “Bradburys”  is  applied  to  these  and 
they  naturally  are  of  much  less  value  in  oublic 
estimation  than  the  gold  currency  so  long  the 
standard  on  the  other  side. 

So  with  one  thing  and  another  there  is 
brought  about  a  condition  similar  to  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  1893,  the  “after  the  fair” 
period(that  will  be  so  long  remembered,  in  tlie 
Middle  West  at  least.  History  repeats  itself 
and  we  shall  go  on  to  great  achievements  just 
as  there  was  so  strong  a  recovery  from  the  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  of  that  time.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  1907  were  largely  financial  and  the  coal 
trade  did  not  feel  the  effect  thereof  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  so  much  as  was  the  case  in  1894. 

Tonnage  grew  200,000,000  between  1900 
and  1910  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  it  will 
long  remain  around  the  1910  level,  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  increase  of  200,000,000  tons 
meant  100  per  cent  ten  years  ago;  it  would 
mean  less  than  50  per  cent  now.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  demand  probably  coming  from  in¬ 
creased  industrial  activity  soon,  and  also  from 
the  increased  seasonal  demand  of  the  fall  and 
winter,  buyers  must  give  thought  to  prospect 
of  strike  trouble  in  1922.  We  have  never 
had  a  three  months’  suspension  of  bituminous 
operations  here  and  it  is  appalling  to  think 
what  the  consequences  would  be. 

The  anthracite  situation  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  good  if  the  trade  had  not  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  perpetual  sellers’  market  because 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  pre-war  days  July  and 
August  were  normally  quiet  months,  with 
part-time  operations  the  rule.  It  is  true  that 
conditions  have  changed  since  then.  The 
growth  of  the  country,  in  anthracite  territory 
particularly,  is  such  that  full  time  operation  is 
requisite  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  complaint 
that  is  heard  with  reference  to  dull  conditions 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  certain  sizes 
at  least  of  anthracite  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  recognized  that  the  present  slow  movement 
is  bound  to  be  followed  by  an  excessive  de¬ 
mand  later  on.  It  is  an  expression  of  appre¬ 
hension  quite  as  much  as  dissatisfaction  that  is 
heard  in  certain  quarters. 

But  the  point  has  not  yet  been  reached 
where  the  larger  producers  have  been  obliged 
to  curtail  their  output.  The  demand  has 
slowed  down  in  recent  weeks,  it  is  true,  but  it 
has  been  possible  to  keep  going  at  a  good  pace, 
for  there  is  still  ample  storage  room  available 
and  it  is  realized  that  coal  on  hand  will  be  a 
good  asset  after  a  few  weeks. 

We  refer  to  the  tax  situation  in  another 
column.  It  is  evident  that  the  producers  are 
being  guided  by  careful  legal  advice  and  that 
no  hasty  action  will  be  taken  with  reference 
to  this  matter. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Summer  Slowing  Down  in  Anthracite  Not  Quite  as  Pronounced  as  Had  Been  Looked  For 
- — Dullness  and  Depression  Still  Characterize  Bituminous  Market. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  July  is  starting'  off  a  of  much  good  news  in  the  bituminous  trade, 
little  better  than  anticipated.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  the  summer  slowing  down  had 
not  progressed  as  far  as  seemed  likely  during 
the  latter  part  of  June.  The  producing  inter¬ 
ests  found  that  a  fair  number  of  orders  had 
accumulated  over  the  Fourth,  and  with  those 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  month  there 
is  sufficient  business  in  hand  to  insure  steady 
operations  during  the  first  half  at  least. 

From  present  indications  the  companies  will 
be  able  to  keep  going  at  full  capacity  through¬ 
out  July,  although  the  last  half  of  the  month 
may  witness  some  curtailment  at  independent 
collieries.  It  appears  certain  that  the  smaller 
producers  will  have  to  meet  the  company 
prices,  and  perhaps  go  under  them,  if  they  are 
to  get  business  enough  to  keep  them  busy. 

Premiums  have  shrunk  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night  and  this  tendency  seems  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  there  is  greater  uniformity  in  quo¬ 
tations. 

Most  of  the  individuals  are  now  quoting 
from  $7.75  to  $8  on  chestnut,  and  from  $8  to 
$8.25  on  stove  and  egg.  While  quotations  as 
high  as  $8.50  are  occasionally  heard  of,  little 
business  is  being'  closed  at  that  figure  except 
on  special  grades.  Pea  is  selling  from  $5.50 
to  $6. 

Practically  all  retailers  are  anxious  to  get 
more  stove  coal.  Many  who  do  not  want  any 
egg  or  chestnut  will  take  one  of  those  sizes  in 
order  to  obtain  stove.  Others  will  not,  because 
they  lack  storage  room.  There  is  still  a  very 
fair  demand  for  egg  locally,  but  on  the  line  it 
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is  getting  to  be  as  bad  as  chestnut,  if  not 
worse.  When  egg  turns  off  dull  it  becomes 
very  dull  indeed,  for  there  is  not  the  same 
western  demand  for  this  size  as  for  chestnut. 
The  latter  size  is  now  moving  in  fairly  large 
quantities  to  the  West,  which  helps  out  a  good 
deal,  but  some  of  the  companies  are  stocking 
chestnut  as  well  as  pea. 

All  the  companies  with  one  exception  de¬ 
cided  to  make  only  the  usual  10-cent  advance 
on  July  1st,  leaving  for  future  determination 
the  question  of  an  adjustment  to  cover  the  1J4 
per  cent  tax.  The  company  referred  to  was 
reported  to  have  raised  its  price  25  cents  on 
July  1st,  but  this  was  denied  later,  it  being 
stated  that  the  matter  was  still  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  steam  sizes  have  not  undergone  any  . 
change  for  the  better,  except  that  less  barley 
is  being  shipped  to  the  local  market.  That  is 
because  the  situation  in  that  size  became  so 
bad  that  it  was  being  sold  in  some  cases  for 
less  than  the  freight.  As  a  rule,  independent 
operators  are  g'etting  from  $3  to  $3.25  for 
ordinary  grades  of  No.  1  buckwheat;  $1.75  to 
$2  for  rice,  and  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  for 
barley. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  present  week  has  not  been  productive 


About  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  things 
are  so  bad  now  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  can  become  any  worse  or  even  continue 
as  at  present  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Making  all  allowances  for  the  low  rate  of 
consumption  due  to  depressed  industrial  con¬ 
ditions,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  soft  coal 
is  being  burned  up  faster  than  it  is  being 
mined. 

That  state  of  affairs  cannot  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  as  stock  piles  become  exhausted, 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  increase  in  the 
amount  of  business  coming  into  the  market. 
Of  course,  the  volume  of  buying  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  until  a  revival  occurs  in  other  lines  or 
consumers  begin  calling  for  tonnage  in  excess 
of  their  current  needs.  Even  a  very  moderate 
picking  up  in  various  lines  of  manufacture 
would  cause  the  demand  for  -coal  to  expand  to 
a  greater  degree  than  would  be  the  case  if  it 
merely  reflected  the  increase  in  consumption. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  business  is 
on  the  up-grade  people  are  more  inclined  to 
anticipate  their  wants  than  when  they  can 
see  nothing  good  in  the  future.  One  great 
difficulty  now  is  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers.  They  hope  for  early 
improvement,  but  are  not  sure  enough  of  their 
ground  to  tie  up  much  money  in  coal  that  will 
not  be  needed  for  some  time  if  the  hoped-for 
revival  fails  to  arrive. 

As  long  as  they  are  in  that  state  of  mind 
they  cannot  be  tempted  into  stocking  up 
merely  by  quoting  a  low  price.  Coal  is 
not  hard  to  sell  because  buyers  are  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  prices,  but  because  of  uncer¬ 
tainties  over  the  future.  Therefore, 
the  slashing  of  prices  which  has  occurred 
lately  is  not  resulting-  in  any  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business.  To  quite  an  extent  the 
low  prices  at  tidewater  are  the  result  of  whole¬ 
salers  being  obliged  to  dispose  of  coal  they 
have  bought  on  contract.  They  hope  to  make 
up  the  losses  during  the  winter,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  market  is  constantly  unsettled 
by  selling  of  this  kind. 

The  export  market  has  been  quiet  following 
the  settlement  of  the  British  strike.  Some 
business  is  being  received  from  southern 
Europe  and  South  America,  but  orders  for 
shipment  to  the  U.  K.  have  ceased  and  they 
constituted  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  during  May  and  June. 

Some  operators  are  quoting  very  low  prices 
for  shipment  this  month,  while  others  are  de¬ 
termined  to  get  a  profitable  figure  or  let  their 
coal  stay  in  the  ground.  This  accounts  for 
the  wide  range  in  quotations,  which  are  about 
as  follows:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.50  per  net  ton  f.o.b. 
mines;  Pool  9,  $2,35-$2.75 ;  Pool  10,  $2.25- 
$2.50;  Pool  11,  $2-$2.25 ;  Pools  18,  34  and 
44,  $1.70-$1.90 ;  Pool  54  and  64,  $1.90-$2; 
Pools  31  and  61,  $2.50-$2.75 ;  gas  slack,  $1.50- 
$1.75. 

There  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  unsold 
coal  at  the  piers,  but  there  is  more  offering 
than  the  market  can  absorb  readily.  Pool  1 
is  bringing  around  $6.25  to  $6.50  f.o.b.  piers ; 
Pool  9,  $5.90  to  $6.15  ;  Pool  10,  $5.50  to  $5.75. 
Sacrifice  sales  of  loaded  boats  below  this  basis 
are  frequently  reported. 


Retailers  in  Dark  On  Anthracite  Tax — 
Bituminous  Trade  Lagging. 

With  most  of  the  producing  companies  announc¬ 
ing  new  price  schedules  for  July,  the  dealers  have 
been  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  anthracite 
tax.  It  is  not  that  they  were  at  all  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  heavy  increase  in  mines  prices,  but  it  seemed 
so  certain,  that  the  ordinary  advance  of  10  cents 
a  ton  as  made  by  the  companies,  leaves  them  won¬ 
dering  if  they  can  expect  a  heavy  increase,  say  on 
September  1st,  when  they  look  for  the  retail  trade  to 
assume  new  vigor.  Some  of  those  interested  are 
suggesting  that  the  price  of  coal  already  contains  the 
tax,  claiming  that  the  producers  anticipated  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  new  laws  and  went  them  one  better, 
inasmuch  as  prices  are  now  the  highest  en  record. 
Certainly  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  independents, 
this  could  easily  be  true. 

Under  the  July  schedules  the  lowest  company 
prices  are  as  follows :  Egg,  $7.55,  stove  and  nut 
$7.80,  and  pea  $6.05,  there  being  a  variation  of  20  to 
30  cents  a  ton  between  the  highest  and  lowest  on 
the  prepared  sizes.  In  the  independent  coals  there 
is  a  much  greater  variation,  the  lowest  quotations 
being  $8.05  for  egg,  $8.25  for  stove  and  nut,  and  $6.10 
for  pea.  On  the  average,  though,  the  figures  are 
higher,  the  top  mark  being  $8.30  for  egg,  $8.70  stove, 
$8.60  nut,  and  $6.25  for  pea.  Some  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  only  advanced  10  cents  a  ton,  while  others 
doubled  that  increase,  and  the  independent  prices 
seem  to  be  drawing  closer  together. 

Increase  Causes  No  Stir. 

The  increased  prices  made  little  effect  upon  the 
retail  trade,  as  they  were  discounted  in  advance, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  they  had  no 
effect  at  all,  for  the  consumer  seems  to  be  fast  losing 
interest  in  the  coal  business.  The  continued  exces¬ 
sive  heat  seems  to  have  put  him  in  the  attitvtde  of 
“why  worry — when  we  need  coal  I  guess  we’ll  get 
it.”  There  is  no  question  that  the  retail  trade  is 
fast  falling  behind  in  the  tonnage  moved  out  of  the 
yards.  Some  dealers  continue  to  make  efforts  to 
stimulate  trade,  while  others  seem  resigned  to  the 
situation  and  do  not  expect  to  see  any  real  interest 
in  buying  until  fall  comes. 

Of  course,  when  the  falling  off  of  retail  trade  is 
spoken  of  it  should  be  understood  as  in  a  relative 
sense  compared  to  the  busy  summers  of  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  When  compared  to  real  dull  summers 
“before  the  war”  it  is  another  thing,  and  really 
would  be  called  busy  in  such  a  comparison. 

Such  business  as  the-  dealers  are  doing  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  delivery  of  stove  coal,  and  most  often 
accompanied  with  other  sizes  whose  deliveries  have 
been  delayed  awaiting  the  popular  size.  Most  all  of 
the  new  business  consists  of  those  consumers  who 
have  all  along  had  the  ability  to  buy,  but  who  are 
in  the  “bitter-ender”  class  in  that  they  were  holding 
out  for  a  big  drop  in  price  “because  everything  else 
had  dropped.”  One  by  one  they  capitulate  with  more 
or  less  bad  grace,  particularly  since  the  collapse  of 
the  proposed  regulatory  legislation  in  Washington. 
It  is  these  people  whom  the  dealers  expect  to  depend 
upon  all  summer  for  most  of  the  business  coming 
their  way. 

Due  to  the  shut  down  of  the  mines  for  the  holi¬ 
days  incident  to  the  4th  of  July  shipments  lately 
have  not  been  very  heavy,  for  which  the  dealer  al¬ 
most  gives  thanks,  as  he  is  choked  up  with  pea  and 
chestnut.  The  amount  of  pea  on  hand  gives  some  of 
them  much  concern,  for  this  size  appears  in  excep¬ 
tionally  poor  demand,  the  consumer  giving  it  little 
attention  whatever.  The  independents  despite  their 
recent  price  increases  are  finding  it  necessary  in  many 
instances  to  shade  their  price  on  this  size  and  some 
dealers  claim  to  be  able  to  get  all  they  want  at  $5.56 

Outside  of  pea  there  has  so  far  been  no  price 
shading,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  demand  in  the  next 
ten  days  will  fall  off  so  materially  as  to  compel  the 
shippers  to  show  their  hands  as  to  the  course  they 
expect  to  pursue — price  reductions  here  and  there  or 
short  working  time  at  the  mines. 

The  steam  sizes  are  almost  a  nightmare  to  the 
producers  and  every  available  space  at  the  mines  is 
being  crowded  with  the  surplus.  Offers  of  buck- 
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wheat  at  $3  fails  to  move  any  considerable  amount, 
while  rice  and  barley  are  fast  being  crowded  off  the 
market. 

Bituminous  Lags. 

The  bituminous  trade  continues  to  be  a  laggard 
and  even  less  interest  than  usual  has  been  shown 
by  the  consumer  during  the  past  week.  Industrial 
conditions  have  not  improved  and  with  so  many 
iron  plants  closed  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  in  this 
line  until  summer  is  gone,  at  least  that  is  the  im¬ 
pression  given  out  by  the  buyers  for  those  concerns. 
These  plants  show  practically  no  intention  to  stock 
fuel  for  future  needs  at  the  market  prices,  and,  al¬ 
though  practically  all  of  them  have  a  certain  portion 
of  their  tonnage  under  contract  at  much  higher  fig¬ 
ures,  they,  are  taking  none  of  this. 

The  producer  continues  to  use  forcing  methods  to 
make  sales,  which  has  resulted  in  even  lower  prices 
than  previously  reported.  The  point  has  been  reached 
where  some  of  the  very  best  coals  can  be  obtained 
well  under  $3,  as  shown  by  offers  of  Fool  1  at 
prices  from  $2.80  to  $2.90.  Pool  71  is  freely  quoted 
at  $2.60,  Pool  9  $2.35  to  $2.45,  and  Pool  11  $1.65  to 
$2.10.  There  are  some  shippers  who  simply  hold 
aloof  from  this  method  of  making  a  market  at  a 
loss  and  prefer  to  wait  until  conditions  improve. 

The  export  trade  which  had  just  begun  to  show 
some  signs  of  reawakening  is  slowly  but  surely 
settling  back  into  a  state  of  quietude.  The  best  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  piers  these  days  is  confined  to  bunkers 
and  even  that  is  far  from  brisk. 


LET-UP  AT  FAIRMONT 

End  of  British  Strike  Followed  by  Slump 
in  Tidewater  Shipments. 

Stopping  with  about  the  same  speed  that  they  were 
started,  the  export  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  slowed  down  and  by 
Thursday  the  heavy  shipments  had  crumbled.  Last 
week  was  a  record-making  one  for  1921  export  ship¬ 
ments,  however,  as  during  that  period  of  time  there 
were  1,312  cars  of  coal  sent  to  Curtis  Bay. 

Not  since  the  week  ending  July  21st,  1920,  has  there 
been  such  a  splendid  showing,  that  week  having  taken 
off  first  honors  for  the  division  with  1,616  cars  of 
coal  going  to  Curtis  Bay. 

1  oward  the  close  of  last  week  the  shipments  to 
Curtis  Bay  shot  upward  again,  although  not  nearly 
so  high  as  they  had  been  during  the  early  part  of 
last  week.  Saturday’s  tonnage  to  the  Baltimore  pier 
was  250  cars,  the  slump  point  having  been  Thursday, 
when  the  total  was  but  57  cars. 

Friday’s  showing  was  somewhat  better  than  Thurs¬ 
day  s,  at  77  cars.  While  there  is  a  temporary  lull  in 
export  business,  coal  men  generally  believe  that  later 
there  will  be  a  gradual  revival. 

Lake  Business  Drags. 

Lake  business  has  not  picked  up  any,  shipments  last 
week  having  been  but  383  cars  against  454  cars  the 
previous  week.  W ith  the  exception  of  a  few  concerns 
that  have  docking  arrangements  at  the  upper  lake 
ports,  there  has  been  a  very  limited  amount  of  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  sent  to  the  lakes.  Up  to  the  close  of  last 
week  there  had  been  4,040  cars  of  coal  dispatched. 

However,  the  lake  tonnage  is  2,145  cars  heavier 
than  up  to  the  same  time  last  year.  Lake  shipments 
from  the  Fairmont  region  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  July,  1919,  aggregated  5,753  carloads,  or 
1./13  carloads  heavier  than  this  year. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  showed  a  total  of  866  cars.  This  was 
against  787  cars  for  the  week  ending  June  25th.  The 
B.  &  O.  itself  secured  335  cars  of  coal  or  38  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  railroad  fuel  tonnage  loaded  during 
the  week.  The  foreign  railroad  fuel  ordering  is  off 
considerably,  much  of  it  apparently  having  left  the 
region. 

Operators  Stocking  Slack. 

Market  conditions  have  been  hard  hit  during  the 
past  few  days.  The  price  for  slack  has  become  so 
miserable  that  many  of  the  companies  are  storing  it. 
Quite  a  little  coal  was  sold  at  anywhere  from  $1.60 
t'P  to  $2,  but  not  generally  in  large  quantities.  These 


especially  low  prices  are  generally  applied  to  distress 
coal  that  is  obliged  to  be  moved. 

No  coal  was  loaded  in  the  region  on  Monday, 
owing  to  the  miners  observing  Independence  Day. 
On  Tuesday  the  mines  along  the  Monongah  Division 
ordered  907  cars.  There  were  168  mines  idle  on  the 
division,  and  in  the  region  there  were  207  mines 
down. 

The  month  of  June  was  a  fair  one  in  the  Fairmont 
region  when  23,727  cars  of  coal  and  38  cars  of 
coke  were  produced.  This  was  2,259  cars  heavier 
than  the  production  in  May,  but  949  cars  less  than 
the  region  produced  in  June,  1920,  when  the  total 
was  24,676  cars  of  coal  and  389  cars  of  coke. 


DULL  AT  BOSTON 


Consumers  Continue  to  Act  Indifferently — 
Retailers  Carrying  Large  Stocks. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  coal  trade  might  be 
well  set  forth  in  the  words  of  one  shipper  who, 
when  asked  as  to  how  the  coal  business  was,  replied : 

There  ain  t  any  such  animal  in  existence  at  present.” 
Nearly  all  the  retail  dealers  are  carrying  a  large 
stock  of  coal  and  though  most  are  doing  a  fair 
business  as  to  distribution  to  householders  the  ton¬ 
nage  carried  is  not  what  could  be,  or  should  be, 
sent  out  at  this  season. 

This  lack  of  demand  is  largely  caused  by  shortage 
of  ready  money  and  the  extra  care  which  dealers, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  compelled  to  use  in 
granting  credits.  Many  who  during  the  War  period 
were  receiving  high  wages,  or  comparatively  high 
salaries,  are  now  out  of  work  or  receiving  a  de¬ 
creased  wage  and  dealers  do  not  consider  they  can 
safely  give  credit  to  many  who  have  never  been 
questioned  in  the  past. 

Even  many  of  the  large  industrial  concerns  do 
not  consider  they  are  justified  in  expending  large 
amounts  of  cash  for  the  purchase  of  coal  while  the 
market  conditions  of  their  product  are  so  uncertain 
and  some  are  anticipating  even  a  lower  price  than 
is  now  being  offered. 

Fair  Demand  for  Popular  Sizes. 

Shippers  of  anthracite  report  a  good  demand  for 
the  stove  size,  fair  for  egg,  little  demand  for  chest¬ 
nut  and  almost  none  for  the  pea.  Shipment  of  the 
stove  is  inclined  to  be  slow  and  some  shippers  re¬ 
fuse  orders  for  stove  unless  an  order  for  chestnut 
or  pea  is  included.  Several  mines  are  storing  the 
chestnut  in  large  quantities.  In  some  cases  retail 
dealers  are  complaining  as  to  the  large  proportion 
of  pea  which  some  producing  companies  are  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  chestnut  and  say  that  it  is  making  much 
trouble  with  their  customers,  so  much  that  some 
have  changed  from  the  chestnut  to  stove. 

While  shipments  of  anthracite  to  New  England 
fell  off  somewhat  during  the  first  half  of  June  the 
later  part  of  the  month  showed  an  increase  and 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Fuel 
Administration  the  daily  average  for  the  month 
exactly  equalled  the  May  shipments. 

Prices  on  bituminous  are  quoted  at: — Pool  1,  $3; 
Pool  9,  $2.50-$2.65 ;  Pool  10,  $2.25-$2.50;  off  the 
B.  &  O,  $2.20;  Pool  11,  off  the  B.  &  O.,  $2. 


Still  At  It. 

Here  is  the  advice  a  Brooklyn  paper  is  giving  its 
readers : 

“A  certain  portion  of  the  press  in  cahoots  with  the 
coal  operators  is  seeking  to  encourage  buying  by 
telling  the  people  that  coal  will  be  dearer  and  that 
they  are  foolish  to  expect  any  Government  interven¬ 
tion  in  their  favor. 

“The  people  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  advice, 
which  is  not  on  the  level,  but  inspired  by  the  opera¬ 
tors.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  Calder  investigation 
that  the  operators  made  enormous  profits  and  that 
the  price  of  coal  today  is  unreasonable.  The  public 
has  punished  the  greedy  operators  by  refusing  to  buy, 
with  the  result  that  coal  is  piling  up  in  the  mines 
and  cannot  be  sold.” 


B.  C.  Luce,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Co.,  90  West  street,  returned  on  Thursday  from 
a  month’s  fishing  trip  in  Maine. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET  ERRATIC 

Big  Export  Boom  Subsides  and  Local  Trade 
Gives  No  Signs  of  Life. 

The  spotlight  of  the  soft  coal  business  continues  to 
play  on  exports.  The  close  of  June  was  a  record- 
breaker  for  recent  months  in  the  matter  of  loading, 
but  as  a  large  proportion  was  for  English  or  Irish 
delivery  the  operations  for  the  future  cannot  be 
gauged  thereon.  The  export  situation,  despite  its  re¬ 
cent  big  spurt  here,  has  decided  complications.  There 
was  a  tremendous  rush  of  foreign  loading  at  the  end 
of  June  and  the  result  was  that  the  total  for  the 
month  exceeded  expectations.  During  the  30-day 
period  there  was  loaded  at  Baltimore  for  foreign  de¬ 
livery  a  total  of  332,419  tons  cargo  and  37,844  tons 
bunker. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  loading  took 
place  on  the  last  three  days  of  the  month.  At  the 
present  writing  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  the 
immediate  future,  for  although  there  have  recently 
been  a  large  number  of  charters,  the  fact  also  re¬ 
mains  that  the  end  of  the  British  coal  strike  has 
brought  an  effort  at  cancellation  of  a  number  of  these. 

The  trade  as  a  whole,  however,  feels  that  the 
conditions  of  the  British  industry  are  such  that  a  de¬ 
cided  demand  will  be  in  force  for  some  months  to 
come  for  American  coal.  The  coal  trade  is  talking 
of  a  peculiar  complication  and  apparent  blundering 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  during  the  re¬ 
cent  fairly  heavy  demand  for  vessels.  The  fact  that 
five  or  six  demands  are  sometimes  made  for  a  single 
charter  may  or  may  not  have  led  to  the  belief  in 
shipping  circles  that  the  demand  was  greater  than  it 
really  consisted  of,  but  be  that  as  it  may  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  jumped  rates  $1  a  ton.  Then  came  the 
end  of  the  English  strike  and  some  cancellations  in¬ 
stead  of  charters,  and  back  went  the  rates.  French 
Atlantic  ports,  for  instance,  two  weeks  ago  were 
$6.25 ;  last  week  $7.25,  and  this  week  back  again  to 
$6.25. 

Domestic  Trade  Extremely  Dull. 

The  home  situation  is  still  uncertain,  except  for 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  deadly  dull.  Business  as  a 
whole  continues  to  merely  drift.  Efforts  to  hold  up 
prices  of  even  best  steam  and  gas  coals  have  failed 
under  the  keen  competition. 

Thus  while  some  are  holding  Pool  9  coals  to 
around  $2.60  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  offerings  on  the  market  at 'present,  even  of 
the  classifications  that  formerly  were  rated  under 
Pool  71,  as  low  as  $2.45  to  $2.55  mine  basis.  Very 
good  coals  running  to  Pool  10  are  freely  offered  at 
$2.30  a  net  ton.  Low-grade  steam  coals  are  around 
$1.70  to  $2. 

Gas  coals  are  traveling  about  a  parallel  course  with 
steam  production.  Best  Pennsylvania  lump  is  $2.30 
to  $2.50,  with  some  sales  lower  at  times;  with  good 
Pennsylvania  run-of-mine  at  $2.20  to  $2.25.  West 
Virginia  gas  screened  is  to  be  had  at  $2.30  and  less 
and  run-of-mine  down  to  $1.70.  And  even  at  these 
prices,  many  below  actual  production  cost,  there  is 
no  active  demand. 

Retail  Prices  Advance. 

Facing  the  situation  on  the  one  hand  in  which 
wholesale  prices  have  reached  a  point  requiring  a 
retail  advance  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  other  of  a 
demand  by  the  State’s  Attorney  of  Baltimore  for 
the  Grand  Jury  to  take  action  against  the  retail  coal 
merchants  on  the  ground  of  price  fixing,  the  dealers 
in  this  city  have  been  forced  to  work  out  a  practical' 
individual  salvation.  The  trade  had  gone  through 
April,  May  and  June  without  a  retail  advance,  despite 
the  fact  that  wholesale  advances  had  been  made  on 
both  company  and  independent  coals  in  each  of  those 
months. 

The  trade  here  feels  that  the  attack  upon  them,  or 
at  least  upon  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  Coal 
Exchange,  was  entirely  unjust  in  view  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  margin  of  net  profit  as  set  here.  It  had  been 
felt  all  along  that  a  retail  advance  for  July  would 
be  necessary.  While  there  has  been  no  concerted  ac¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  within  the  past  few  days  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  quotations  in  most  of  the  retail  offices. 

Calls  for  prices  from  individual  dealers  show  an 
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advance  on  all  grades  with  the  exception  of  pea  and 
buckwheat  sizes.  The  advance  in  most  cases  is  25 
cents  per  ton.  This  price  incidentally  is  not  regarded 
by  a  good  many  of  the  dealers  as  sufficient.  The  fact 
that  there  is  practically  no  buying  at  present,  how¬ 
ever,  has  probably  had  its  influence.  That  there  will 
be  further  advances  in  August  and  September  seems 
to  be  assured. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 

Further  Price  Recessions  Noted  as  Demand 
Remains  at  Very  Low  Ebb. 

Continued  and  if  possible  deeper  depression  has 
marked  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  during  the  last 
week.  The  more  or  less  hopeful  demand  at  tide¬ 
water  has  receded  if  not  largely  disappeared  and  the 
expected  movement  of  lake  supplies  has  been  checked 
upon  its  very  threshold.  Railroad  demand  alone  has 
shown  any  significance  for  the  week  beyond  the 
desultory. 

Steam,  by-product  and  domestic  call  has  fallen  to 
an  almost  contemptible  minimum,  both  in  the  spot 
and  the  contract  market,  and  mining  operations 
which  had  been  reopened  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Northwest  again  are  resuming  idleness.  Even 
the  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia,  with  the 
special  market  that  they  can  always  command,  now 
are  down  to  a  50  per  cent  operation  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  will  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  maintaining 
that. 

The  lake  situation  is  particularly  depressing.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  shipments  of  fuel  in  that 
direction  usually  are  on  at  full  tide.  Many  operators 
that  had  suspended  mining  activities  resumed  to  be 
ready  for  this  and  for  a  few  weeks  cargoes  were 
rushed.  These  were  not,  however,  absorbed  and 
shipments  were  stopped  except  in  the  case  of  large 
companies  owning  docks  and  boats  of  their  own.  It 
was  necessary  again  to  shut  down  operations.  Lake 
movements  during  the  last  week  have  been  confined 
almost  strictly  to  the  larger  producers  who  owned 
the  means  of  getting  their  production  to  the  North¬ 
west.  Even  these  were  doubtful  of  the  reception 
their  cargoes  would  meet  there. 

Revival  Hoped  for  in  August. 

Coal  operators  here  do  not  assume  to  know  just 
how  soon  there  will  be  a  competent  remedy  for  this 
anomalous  situation.  Most  of  them  are  hopeful  that 
August  will  see  a  renewal  of  activity,  but  this  is  a 
hope  and  not  an  assurance,  they  admit.  All  customary 
bases  of  judgment  are  off. 

Operators  here  feel  too  that  the  export  business 
which  they  have  been  enjoying  for  a  few  weeks  past 
has  been  shot,  with  the  realization  of  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  British  miners  to  return  to  work. 
The  most  that  they  can  hope  is  some  South  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  However,  they  count  on  making  up 
this  loss  with  what  they  believe  will  be  a  certain 
immediate  gain  in  New  England  demand,  which  also 
has  been  backward  this  year  for  about  the  same 

reasons  which  apply  elsewhere. 

Naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  the  bottom 
has  dropped  out  of  prices.  Quotations  are  the  lowest 
seen  in  this  market  for  years.  In  bituminous  coals, 
the  slack  rate  is  nominally  at  $1  and  $1.25,  but  there 

are  very  few  sales  at  these  prices,  most  of  them 

being  below  the  dollar  mark.  Mine-run  sells  from 
$1.75  to  $2,  mostly  at  the  low  price.  Domestic 

quotations  run  from  $3  to  $3.50.  Probably  the  usual 
price  is  around  $3.25.  Five  hundred  cars  of  Elk- 
horn  mine-run  were  sold  during  the  week  for  the 
Northwest  at  $1.75,  which  everybody  knows  is  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  production.  And  yet  it  appears  that 
there  are  a  good  many  sales  of  that  kind. 

Smokeless  Selling  Cheap. 

In  smokeless  coals  the  rates  are  materially  off. 
Slack  sold  last  week  at  $2  25  and  went  begging  at 
that  figure.  Mine-run,  which  sold  down  to  $2.75 
to  $2.90  in  the  eastern  market,  drew  from  $3  to 
$3.10  for  western  delivery,  though  the  tonnage  mov¬ 
ing  in  both  cases  was  very  small.  One  cargo  of 
10.000  tons  of  this  variety  went  at  $2.60.  The  lowered 
demand  is  compelling  a  very  considerable  lessening 
of  production.  Properties  that  were  running  full 
have  been  compelled  to  order  some  rest  days. 


Retail  dealers  are  taking  on  very  little  additional 
tonnage  just  now,  though  those  with  reserve  money 
would  be  tempted  to  buy  against  future  needs  at 
present  low  prices  if  they  had  plenty  of  storage 
room.  In  the  case  of  many  retailers,  producing 
companies  and  jobbers  are  not  urging  sales,  preferring 
to  wait  for  the  order  at  better  prices  than  to  carry 
the  account  for  a  lorg  time  even  when  they  know 
it  is  ultimately  good. 

Mining  operations  again  are  at  low  ebb.  The 
West  Virginia  high  volatile  districts  are  not  run¬ 
ning  to  exceed  30  per  cent  this  week.  Kentucky 
mines  are  not  going  to  exceed  25  per  cent.  For 
the  month  of  July  it  is  not  probable  that  operations 
will  go  higher  than  this.  The  chances  are,  in  fact, 
that  despite  the  low  prices  made  they  will  show 
even  less  activity  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

All  recognize  that  the  fundamental  trouble  is  the 
industrial  depression.  Until  the  factories  get  to  going 
generally,  demand  is  going  to  be  low.  The  renewed 
activity  of  steel  plants  in  this  vicinity,  some  of 
which  are .  starting  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  100 
per  cent,  has  given  some  hope  of  an  early  renewal. 
The  general  feeling  here  is  that  July  is  to  be  very 
bad,  but  that  August  may  be  depended  on  to  show 
real  improvement.  This  assurance,  some  of  them 
say,  is  based  on  substantial  information  of  the  most 
hopeful  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
plenty  of  pessimists  who  say  any  material  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  postponed  for  a  year  or  two. 

Domestic  sales  locally  are  improving  very  gradually, 
but  are  still  far  behind  the  record  of  a  year  ago. 
There  has  been  no  further  change  in  retail  prices. 


INQUIRIES  AT  PITTSBURGH 

Activity  Manifested  in  Slack  Market — Prices 
Will  Go  Up. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  demand  for  coal  in 
this  territory  during  the  past  week.  Considerable  ac¬ 
tivity  manifested  itself  in  the  slack  market  due,  not 
so  much  to  increased  demand  as  to  decreased  supply. 
A  number  of  mines  whose  lake  orders  have  been  cur¬ 
tailed  or  cancelled  have  shut  down  entirely,  or  are 
running  on  a  mine  run  basis.  Consumers,  finding 
their  usual  source  of  supply  cut  off,  have  sent  in¬ 
quiries  into  this  territory  causing  quite  a  little  ex¬ 
citement.  Also,  such  a  condition  causes,  as  usual,  a 
seemingly  large  demand  for  coal  as  the  original  in¬ 
quiry  is  magnified  as  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand. 

Unquestionably  prices  for  slack  coal  will  increase 
from  this  time  on  until  shipments  to  lake  and  tide¬ 
water  are  made  in  sufficient  volume  to  place  on  the 
market  a  supply  of  slack  greater  than  the  demand. 
Coal  men  have  been  waiting  for  just  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  manifest  itself,  and  have  been  warning  the 
consumers  of  slack,  but  few  consumers  have  been 
wise  enough  to  heed.  Prices  have  remained  about 
constant  except  a  slight  increase  on  slack.  They  are 
as  follows :  Steam,  k+>  $2.60  to  $2.75 ;  M.  R.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  slack,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Gas,  fa  $2.65  to  $2.85; 
M.  R„  $2.50  to  $2.85;  slack,  $1.40  to  $1.60. 


Situation  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  July  7. — Production  figures  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field  show  a  slight  increase  for 
June  as  compared  with  May,  but  the  operators  in 
the  unionized  portion  of  the  district  are  in  a  de¬ 
cidedly  pessimistic  frame  of  mind.  In  normal  times 
the  non-union  operations  of  the  district  produced 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  output,  while  at  the  present 
time  they  are  producing  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

During  June  the  output  of  the  district  was  55,964 
cars,  as  compared  with  55,255  cars  in  May.  Through¬ 
out  the  unionized  portion  of  the  district  production 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  the  depression  began. 
Operators  assert  that  their  miners  are  fully  alive  to 
the  situation,  but  persist  in  blindly  following  their 
leaders. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Central  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  has  not  as  yet  formulated  a  policy  of  action  for 
dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers,  who  refuse  to  meet  in  joint  conference  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation,  but  a  meeting  will  be  held  shortly, 
probably  tomorrow,  at  which  it  is  expected  some 
definite  stand  will  be  taken. 


BUFFALO  PRICES  WEAKER 


Slack  Is  Particularly  Depressed  and  Selling 
at  a  Dollar  and  Under. 

The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  coal  still  falls  off. 
Reports  of  the  general  state  of  business  are  not  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  No¬ 
body  looks  for  any  sort  of  revival  right  away.  In 
fact,  nobody  will  now  set  a  date  when  we  may  look 
for  better  business.  Financial  experts  talk  wisely  of 
the  chances,  but  are, vague  as  to  the  time  when  the 
up-turn  is  to  be  expected.  The  unhealthiness  of  the 
whole  country  is  shown  by  the  money  that  is  spent 
on  luxuries  and  the  little  some  people  seem  to  care 
for  their  money.  It  would  seem  that  trade  must 
wait  a  while  for  leave  to  go  ahead. 

Coal  shippers  hunt  about  for  something  to  busy 
themselves  at.  They  play  golf,  go  on  vacations,  sit 
about  and  mope,  being  quite  helpless  in  the  matter. 
They  have  given  up  planning  for  the  revival  of  trade, 
for  their  predictions  have  all  gone  wrong  so  far  and 
they  are  not  going  to  try  again.  When  it  comes  it 
will  find  them  all  on  the  spot,  ready'  to  go  to  work 
just  as  if  they'  had  not  had  a  forced  lay-off  for  an 
indefinite  time.  The  coal  man  may  grumble,  but  he 
seldom  says  die,  and  he  is  ready  to  take  hold  where 
he  let  go.  Locally,  there  is  nothing  to  add  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  the  outlook,  for'  coal  prices  are  all  weak  and 
some  are  still  going  down. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  bituminous  trade,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  operators,  is  that  business  will 
not  be  much  more  profitable  for  a  while  after  the 
demand  picks  up.  The  jobber,  who  must  have 
something  on  what  he  sells,  is  concerned  over  the 
volume  of  trade,  for  he  is  able  to  keep  up  his  per¬ 
centages  as  a  rule  after  the  amount  increases,  but 
there  are  so  many  mines  doing  little  or  nothing  that 
they  will  be  eager  to  realize  just  as  soon  as  business 
improves  and  that  will  keep  the  price  down  indefi¬ 
nitely.  If  as  much  is  being  lost  by  the  operators  as 
is  represented,  the  outlook  is  certainly  serious. 

Canada  Also  Feels  Depression. 

The  Canadian  trade  seems  to  be  quite  as  bad  as 
ours.  The  effort  over  there,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  tariff,  is  to  use  home  products  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  is  quite  natural,  and  as  the  coal  used  there 
this  year  is  inuch  less  than  the  average,  the  home 
output  has  met  the  needs  more  than  usual.  Then  the 
disposition  there,  as  here,  is  to  hold  off  from  buying 
enough  to  stock  up  with,  all  of  which  combines  to 
reduce  the  Canadian  trade  badly.  Then  the  pre¬ 
payment  of  freight  presents  another  difficulty,  so  that 
the  trade  is  in  much  worse  shape  than  ours.  Add  to 
this  that  there  seems  to  be  more  disposition  to  reject 
shipments  than  usual  and  make  trouble  in  that  way 
and  the  list  of  drawbacks  seems  complete. 

Bituminous  prices  continue  weak  and  unsteady, 
slack  being  very  hard  to  sell,  offerings  of  a  great 
part  of  the  slack  output  being  made  at  less  than  $1. 
One  jobber,  who  was  offered  some  at  90  cents,  said 
he  would  wait  till  it  came  down  to  75  cents.  The 
price  of  Youghiogheny  gas  is  $3;  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  lump,  $2.75;  Allegheny  Valley  mine-run,  $2.50; 
to  which  add  $2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51 
for  other  coals,  to  cover  freight. 

It  is  much  the  same  story  with  anthracite.  The 
demand  is  light  and  it  promises  to  remain  so  for  the 
present.  Probably  buying  will  not  be  brisk  till  fall. 
Then  the  trouble  will  begin.  The  consumer  is  com¬ 
plaining  of  high  prices  and  is  still  persuaded  that 
they  are  coming  down  before  winter,  so  he  holds  off- 
The  coal  trade  does  not  look  for  a  reduction. 

Shipments  bv  lake  are  pretty  liberal,  being  for  the 
season  1,299,285  tons  as  against  1,013,542  tons  to 
date  last  season.  For  the  week  the  amount  was 
105,500  tons,  of  which  38,200  tons  cleared  for.  Duluth 
and  Superior,  22,500  tons  for  Chicago,  17,400  tons  for 
Milwaukee,  7,500  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  6,800  tons  for 
Waukegan,  5,600  tons  for  the  Sault. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  $1  for  the  Sault,  65-70  cents 
to  Chicago,  65  cents  to  Waukegan,  60  cents  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  50  cents  to  Duluth,  Port  Arthur. 


On  July  1st  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
of  which  Arch.  Coleman  is  president,  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Reeves  Coal  Yards,  Inc. 
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NO  CHANGE  AT  CHICAGO 


Indifference  of  Consumers  Continues — Stimu¬ 
lation  Expected  Soon. 

The  same  policy  of  holding  off  in  buying  which 
the  consumers  have  followed  for  several  months  past 
continues.  There  is  no  change  in  the  general  market 
situation  at  Chicago.  Industrial  plants  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  still  shut  down  or  running  but  part 
time.  Those  'running  part  time  are  using  reserve 
i  stocks,  or  buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

Many  in  the  trade  state  that  new  and  higher  prices 
will  prevail  during  July,  but  for  the  first  week  busi¬ 
ness  was  so  dull  that  price  advances  have  not  as  yet 
been  put  into  force.  It  is  believed  that  higher  prices 
will  stimulate  buying  sooner  than  low  prices.  When 
the  market  is  on  the  upturn,  the  buyer  is  more  anxious 
about  securing  his  supplies  than  when  the  market  is 
selling  off. 

The  domestic  situation  is  no  more  hopeful  than 
the  steam  trade.  Retailers  claim  they  cannot  move 
their  stocks  even  at  low  prices,  and  they  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  load  up  further  in  the  face  of  present  con¬ 
ditions.  Wholesalers  state  that  the  retail  trade,  when 
they  do  place  orders,  are  apt  to  turn  down  the  car 
when  it  arrives,  and  many  of  them  “stand  on  techni¬ 
calities”  of  their  contracts  as  an  excuse  to  cancel  the 
purchases 

Lake  Tonnage  Large. 

One  encouraging  factor  of  the  situation  is  the  large 
lake  tonnage  being  moved.  Underneath  the  surface 
of  this  lake  movement  the  trade  sees  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  consumers  to  make  purchases,  were  it  not  for 
existing  freight  rates.  The  buyer  is  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lower  lake  freight  rates. 

Newspapers  are  believed  by  many  coal  men  to  be 
responsible  for  the  buyers’  attitude  with  respect  to 
freight  rates.  The  public  has  been  fed  up  on  a  lot 
of  sensational  stories  telling  of  the  prospects  of 
freight  rates  being  lowered.  Whenever  a  man  in 
public  life,  states  that  he  believes  freight  rates  will 
come  down,  or  when  a  Congressman  proposes  a  low¬ 
ering  of  rates,  the  newspapers  make  it  a  very  posi¬ 
tive  matter.  They  fail,  however,  to  follow  the  mat¬ 
ter  through  in  the  same  style  they  took  up  the  story, 

Sand  when  the  prospects  of  lower  rates  fall,  the  con¬ 
sumer  still  retains  the  idea  that  he  gained  with  the 
first  announcement. 

With  the  output  of  soft  coal  falling  off,  Illinois 
mines  are  still  working  on  a  two-day-a-week  basis. 
The  running  time  last  week  was  33  per  cent. 


Revival  in  August. 

Since  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  plan 
advocated  by  him  to  establish  seasonal  coal  rates, 
so  far  as  this  year  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a 
little  steadier  tone  to  the  inquiries  coming  from  buy¬ 
ers.  Many  consumers  believe  Mr.  Hoover  would  be 
able  to  turn  the  proposition,  but  it  was  the  carriers 
who  made  the  biggest  objection. 

The  date  for  trade  revival  has  again  been  moved 
forward  by  the  coal  men.  August  is  now  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  the  time  when  buying  will  commence.  To 
substantiate  their  claim,  the  dealers  point  to  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  the  railroads  as  indirectly  increasing  their 
buying  power,  they  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  must  get  back  to  work  in  order  to 
fill  fall  orders  for  merchandise,  it  being  generally 
conceded  that  the  retail  merchants’  stocks  are  low. 

Screenings  have  been  almost  without  a  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Many  sales  have  been  made  as 
low  as  $1 .25  f.  o.  b.  mines,  and  the  price  being  asked 
is  often  a  sacrifice  figure  in  order  to  move  the  stocks. 

Quotations  for  last  week,  including  freight  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  stood  as  follows : 


Domestic 

Southern  Illinois. $5. 504x 5.90 
Central  Illinois...  4.85(1x5.25 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45(a6.50 
Ohio  (  Hocking)  .  6.70 
W.  Va.  (Smkls)  8.50 


Mine-Run  Screenings 

$5.13@5.40  $4.40@5.00 
4.40@4.60  4.0O@4.28 

4.25@5.00  3.65@4.25 

5.90@6.25  5.25@5.35 

5.20  4.95  . 

7  25@8.00 


Anthracite  prices,  f.  o. 
as  follows : 


Egg  . $6.60@7.30 

Stone .  6.85@7.30 


mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 


Nut  . $6.85@7.30 

Pea  . .  5.30@5.70 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

W  .  J.  Fiala,  retail  coal  man  from  Lisbon,  la.,  vis¬ 
ited  the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

R.  J.  Tillery,  a  retail  coal  and  feed  dealer  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Eldridge  Kane  C.  &  C.  Co.  of  Chicago  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Eldridge  C.  &  C.  Co. 

C.  W.  Gabriel,  a  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from 
Clinton,  la.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Iff.  C.  Williams,  Manning,  Ky.,  was  among  the 
visiting  coal  men  in  the  Chicago  market  this  week. 

Walter  A.  Bledsoe,  head  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co., 
Terre  Haute  and  Chicago,  was  in  the  city  last  week. 

J.  Nabedrick,  of  the  Reliable  Coal  Co.,  Muscatine, 
la.,  visited  his  friends  in  the  Chicago  coal  trade  this 
week. 

T.  C.  Irwin,  vice-president  of  the  Abbott-Irwin 
Coal  Co.,  spent  the  week  of  the  Fourth  in  South 
Haven,  Mich. 

J.  Dritna,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Grant  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  has  become  associated  with  W.  H. 
Hurley  &  Co. 

James  B.  Beardsley,  vice-president  of  the  Mitchell 
&  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Bedford  Building,  is  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  this  week. 

The  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  have  moved 
into  larger  quarters  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building  on 
South  Michigan  Avenue. 

J.  F.  Clark,  in  charge  of  the  Davenport  office  of 
the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  this 
week  on  his  way  to  Wisconsin. 

F.  E.  Koch,  chief  clerk  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Duluth  and  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers  held  a  noon¬ 
day  luncheon  meeting  at  the  City  Club  last  Thursday. 
General  association  matters  were  discussed. 

R.  L.  Fordyce,  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
is  on  an  extended  trip  in  the  East.  He  attended  the 
Dempsey-Carpentier  bout  last  week  in  Jersey  City. 

C.  E.  Wright,  of  the  D.  C.  Shoemaker  Coal  Co., 
McCormick  Building,  took  advantage  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  holidavs  by  going  to  Delevan  Lake,  Delevan, 
Wis. 

The  Temple  University  of  Philadelphia  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  honorary  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  (doctor  of 
human  letters)  upon  Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.,  in  appreciation  of  his  labors  with 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Walter  Gramm,  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  and  W.  J.  O’Brien,  president  of  the  Sterling- 
Midland  Coal  Co.,  were  among  the  Chicago  fight 
fans  to  witness  the  championship  match  last  week 
in  Jersey  City. 

The  Jeffers  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized.  E.  C. 
Jeffers,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Liberty 
Fuel  Co.,  is  the  head  of  the  new  firm.  The  yards 
are  located  on  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  tracks  at  Fullerton 
and  Hoyne  streets. 

John  J.  Dunn  Coal  Co.,  5100  Federal  Street,  was 
incorporated  last  week  for  $400,000.  The  firm  will 
maintain  yards  and  do  a  general  retail  business  in 
coal,  coke  and  by-products.  The  incorporators  are: 
Frank  T.  Dunn,  Philip  J.  Dunn,  James  B.  McCahey, 
M.  I.  Cavin  and  H.  E.  Comerford. 

E.  J.  Fleming,  of  the  Central  Shipping  Co.,  reports 
the  following  arrivals  of  coal  by  the  lakes  for  the 
week  ending  July  6th:  From  Buffalo,  steamers  Elba 
and  Amazon  landed  at  North  Branch  Chicago  River 
docks :  steamer  Charles  B.  Nye,  from  Erie,  brought 
full  cargo  of  coal,  and  the  G.  G.  Kerr,  from  Toledo, 
brought  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Gary  docks. 

The  yearly  dues  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  have  been  increased  from  $25  to  $100. 
Secretary  Kendall  explained  that  this  was  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  services  now  being  ren¬ 
dered  the  members.  Railroad  claims  and  credit  mat¬ 
ters  as  well  as  regular  association  features  have  made 
greater  demands  for  revenue  necessary. 

Robert  White,  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  office 
of  Thomas  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  died  last  week  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  as  the  result  of  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  According  to  the  Chicago  office,  Mr. 


White  was  returning  from  the  M.  O.  I.  Convention 
at  Cedar  Point  when  taken  ill  and  did  not  live  long 
after  being  removed  from  the  train  at  Springfield. 
He  was  25  years  old. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  held  on  Friday  of  last  week,  the  question  of 
an  outing  for  the  association  was  discussed.  The 
attendance  was  small  owing  to  the  extremely  warm 
weather  and  no  decision  was  reached,  but  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
dealers  favor  holding  an  outing.  The  same  commit¬ 
tee  will  make  arrangements,  if  it  is  decided,  to  go 
through  with  the  matter. 

The  Qiicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  on  July 
1st  announced  that  they  had  taken  oyer  the  South¬ 
eastern  Ry.,  the  change  of  management  being  im¬ 
mediate.  J.  T.  Averitt,  who  was  coal  traffic  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Southeastern  Ry.,  is  now  coal  traffic 
agent  for  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  at  Chicago,  and  will 
have  supervision  of  the  coal  and  coke  traffic.  A.  C. 
Hultgren,  who  was  assistant  general  freight  agent 
for  the  Southeastern,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  with 
supervision  of  traffic  on  the  Terre  Haute  Division. 

The  Coal  &  Coke  subdivision  of  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  held  a  meeting  on  Friday  of 
last  week  to  discuss  the  Frelinghuysen  bill.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  now  dead,  at  least  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  probably  in  December, 
no  action  was  taken.  The  meeting  was  held  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  and  the  coal  trade 
was  represented  by  A.  J.  Maloney,  of  the  C.,  W.  &  F. 
Coal  Co. ;  Leo  Romansky,  of  the  Atlas  Coal  Co.,  and 
Homer  D.  Jones,  of  the  Western  Fuel  Co.,  while  C. 
M.  Moderwell,  as  director  of  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  acted  for  that  organization. 


MAY  DROP  READJUSTMENT 

Plan  to  Restrict  Application  of  28-Cent  Lake 
Reduction  Meets  Opposition. 

The  proposed  readjustment  in  the  application  of 
cargo  coal  rates  to  Lake  Erie  ports  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  districts, 
made  effective  on  May  4th  last,  under  which  a  28- 
cent  differential  is  allowed  upon  proof  that  the  coal 
was  discharged  from  vessels  at  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  ports  in  the  LTnited 
States,  which  was  to  have  been  made  effective  on  or 
about  July  6th,  may  not  go  in. 

As  pointed  out  in  last  week’s  issue,  following  a 
conference  between  the  interested  carriers,  shippers 
in  the  districts  mentioned,  southern  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana  operators,  who  initiated  it,  and  representatives 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  carriers 
publishing  cargo  coal  rates  to  Lake  Erie  ports  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  contention 
of  the  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators,  to  re¬ 
strict  the  application  of  the  28-cent  differential  to 
coal  discharged  from  vessels  and  forwarded  to  points 
in  the  United  States  beyond  the  switching  or  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
pursuant  thereto  many  of  them  filed  applications  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  permission 
to  make  the  change  effective  upon  five  days’  notice, 
instead  of  statutory  notice  of  30  days. 

It  has  since  come  to  light  that  at  least  three  roads 
did  not  take  this  action  and  have  accordingly  given 
notice  of  their  intention  not  to  go  along  on  the  prop¬ 
osition.  In  view  of  this  development  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  other  carriers  will  do  anything  tending  to  the 
readjustment  going  in,  either  in  short  or  statutory 
notice,  unless  so  ordered  by  the  commission,  in  which 
event  the  dissentors  would  have  no  alternative. 

The  shippers  in  the  affected  producing  territories 
are  opposed  to  any  change  at  the  time  owing  to 
commitments  they  have  made  for  the  season,  and  are 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  turn  of  affairs. 


Bituminous  coal  shipments  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  May,  amounted  to  731,572  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  473,303  tons  during  same  month  of 
1920,  an  increase  of  258.269  tons,  or  54.5  per  cent. 
This  established  a  new  record  for  monthly'  ship¬ 
ments  over  this  road. 
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IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Serious  Trouble  Predicted  for  Consumers — 
New  Freight  Rates  in  Effect. 

People  in  the  coal  trade,  looking  ahead,  see  many 
chances  of  serious  trouble  for  coal  users  if  they  do 
not  anticipate  their  needs  and  begin  to  buy  coal.  But 
it  does  no  good  to  urge  them.  An  instance  will  show 
how  it  works.  One  salesman  called  up  a  particular 
friend  and  urged  him  to  put  in  a  stock  at  once.  The 
*  answer  was  that  the  coal  trade  were  all  robbers  and 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  That  salesman  has  decided  to  wait  until  the 
need  is  urgent,  and  let  the  business  seek  the  seller. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  are  laying  down,  al¬ 
though  so  far  as  accomplishing  much  is  concerned, 
they  all  might  as  well  quit.  Instead  there  are  some 
very  strenuous  efforts  being  made  for  steam  trade 
business,  and  at  prices  which  others  insist  cannot 
be  made  without  a  loss.  Some  business  is  being 
written. 

Some  railroad  business  has  been  placed  at 
very  low  figures.  And  any  more  railroad  business 
will  doubtless  go  at  as  low  or  lower  figures.  Other 
steam  business  is  also  going  at  very  low  costs.  But 
even  the  low  figures  being  made  do  not  result  in 
even  a  moderate  volume  of  tonnage  being  placed. 
At  the  present  time,  the  indications  are  that  the  fall 
will  see  less  business  under  contract  than  usual. 

Of  course  this  prediction  is  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice,  if  July  and  August  show  an  unexpected 
pickup.  July  should  show  a  better  demand,  but  for 
the  present  there  will  be  some  holding  back,  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  crops.  The  terrific  heat  of  June, 
the  worst  in  forty  years,  has  left  the  crops  in  precari¬ 
ous  shape.  Considerable  damage  has  been  sustained, 
but  timely  rains  may  help  immensely.  And  the  lack 
of  rains  will  leave  the  crops  seriously  damaged. 

Hesitation  About  Placing  Orders. 

Until  the  outcome  is  better  established,  there  will 
be  hesitation  about  placing  orders.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  people  cannot  freeze  whether  the  crops 
are  badly  damaged  or  not.  But  commercial  activity 
will  be  sharply  cut  down  if  there  is  a  serious  cut 
down  of  the  crop.  There  will  be  less  railroad  con¬ 
sumption,  les's  industrial  consumption  and  less  com¬ 
mercial  consumption  generally. 

The  steady  accumulation  of  soft  coal  on  the  docks 
on  Lake  Superior,  both  simplify  and  confuse  the  situ¬ 
ation.  They  simplify  it  by  assuring  the  presence 
of  a  good  tonnage  toward  the  needs  of  the  winter. 
But  they  confuse  it  since  they  give  a  sense  of  false 
safety  to  the  dilatory  buyers  who  assume  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  shortage  because  of  the  liberal 
tonnage  so  far  delivered.  Because  the  receipts  to 
date  are  well  in  excess  of  last  year,  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  of  an  equal  showing  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  present  appearance  is  that  the  docks  will  all  be 
filled  to  capacity  by  August  1st,  unless  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  speeding  up  of  the  outgoing  tonnage  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  So  far  the  outgoing  volume  has  been  negligi¬ 
ble.  If  the  docks  are  filled  by  that  time,  it  will  result 
in  an  embargo  against  further  coal  shipments  to  the 
Northwest  until  they  can  be  handled  readily. 

The  present  week  saw  the  new  rates  on  coal  freights 
to  Inter-State  points  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  net  result  was 
increased,  especially  on  soft  coal.  Hard  coal  rates 
changed  in  a  small  way,  often  a  reduction,  which 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  change  upward  on  soft 
coal.  The  Twin  Cities  get  a  reduction  of  6  cents  on 
hard  coal  and  an  increase  of  13^4  cents  on  soft  coal. 

The  general  situation  could  hardly  be  worse  for 
augmenting  shipments.  People  generally  want  to 
wait,  and  they  have  numerous  small  hopes  sufficient 
to  base  an  argument  for  delay  upon. 


NEW  ENGI  AND  ALL-RAIL  MOVEMENT 

Coal  Cars  of  Anthracite  at  Various  Gateways. 


B.&M. 

B.&  A. 

N.  H. 

Total 

May — daily  average . .  193 

92 

189 

474 

June  25th .  141 

63 

355 

559 

June  daily  average. . .  172 

73 

229 

474 

Per  cent  increase . 

21 

.  .  . 

Per  cent  decrease...  11  21 

Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration 

Report. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 

Activity  in  Foreign  Demand  Continues — 
Prices  Remain  Stationary. 

The  coal  trade  at  Hampton  .Roads  showed  material 
increase  during  the  last  week  over  the  week  before, 
the  increased  activities  being  due  to  the  many  charters 
made  the  previous  week  for  export  cargoes.  About 
580,000  tons  were  dumped  over  all  three  piers  during 
the  past  week,  an  increase  of  about  180,000  tons  over 
the  week  before. 

The  unusual  activities  in  the  coal  trade  are  shown 
by  the  high  record  in  coal  dumping  of  last  month  at 
all  three  of  the  piers.  The  figures  show  for  the 
month  of  June  that  over  2,200,000  tons  were  dumped, 
this  being  the  record  month  for  this  year. 

The  export  outlook  has  been  somewhat  clouded -by 
the  settlement  of  the  British  strike  but  there  is  still 
a  heavy  demand  for  coal  for  immediate  shipment 
abroad.  The  present  activities  still  show  a  demand 
for  high  volatile  coals  with  a  slightly  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  low  volatile  coals  over  the  past  week. 

During  the  past  week  prices  were  steady,  high 
volatile  selling  at  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Pools  1  and  2  at 
$6  to  $6.25.  With  many  inquiries  and  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  high  volatile  coals  prices  remained  about 
the  same. 

Vessels  Tonnage  Heavy. 

The  unusual  activity  in  the  coal  trade  has  brought 
with  it  a  corresponding  revival  in  waterfront  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  led  to  the  presence  of  almost  as  many 
ships  in  the  harbor  as  were  there  during  the  booming 
export  trade  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year. 
There  are  over  70  vessels  in  port  loading  and  waiting 
for  cargoes,  the  greater  portion  of  these  are  registered 
for  high  volatile  coals  for  export.  Some  slight  im¬ 
provement  is  also  noticeable  in  the  coastwise  trade 
movements  of  which  the  largest  shipments  are  being 
made  to  New  England  ports.  This  trade  has  been  very 
small  for  the  past  several  months. 

For  the  week  ending  July  2nd,  a  total  of  580,942 
tons  were  dumped  at  all  three  piers ;  for  the  previous 
week,  June  25th,  398,750  tons  passed  over  all  piers. 
For  the  year  to  date  a  total  of  8,800,932  tons  have 
been  dumped  as  compared  to  10,050,629  tons  dumped 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Although  the  British  strike  has  been  settled  and 
the  miners  went  back  to  work  this  month,  there  has 
been  no  decrease  in  the  movements  of  coal  through 
Hampton  Roads  but  a  continual  increase  and  demand. 
The  trade  in  general  does  not  expect  any  immediate 
effect  on  shipments,  owing  to  contracts  having  been 
made  when  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  settlement. 
These  contracts  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  movement  a  little  better  than  normal  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

Many  American  exporters  are  confident  that 
extensive  shipments  will  continue  for  some  time 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  coal  men  whp  have  recently 
returned  from  England  report  that  conditions  at  the 
British  mines  are  deplorable  and  that  many  of  them 
will  never  be  operated  again.  From  all  indications 
and  general  opinions  some  time  will  elapse  before 
the  British  production  can  supply  the  home  demand 
and  that  exporting  to  any  great  extent  will  be  un¬ 
likely. 

Norfolk  Notes. 

W.  W.  Flouston  was  out  of  town  for  two  days 
last  week. 

Norman  Linn,  of  the  Linn  Navigation  Co.,  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  in  the  city  looking  after 
business. 

Captain  E.  H.  Mundin  was  out  of  the  city  during 
the  holidays  and  reports  a  very  enjoyable  time  at 
a  North  Carolina  resort. 

G.  M.  Carpenter,  president,  New  York  Coal  Ex¬ 
port  Co.,  has  been  spending  the  holidays  here 
mingling  business  with  pleasure. 

H.  H.  Whalen,  formerly  manager  for  Coal  Ex¬ 
port  Corporation  at  Norfolk,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Incorporated,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
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COLUMBUS  TRADE  UNCERTAIN 

Some  Report  Business  Picking  Up  a  Little; 


Conflicting  reports  were  received  from  coal  dealers 
this  week  concerning  the  market  situation,  but  we 
believe  that  those  who  said  that  “things  have  picked 
up  a  little,”  described  conditions  in  general  a  little 
more  accurately  than  those  who  declared  that  “busi¬ 
ness  is  as  dead  as  ever.”  There  has  been  a  percept¬ 
ible  revival,  although  it  is  true  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  ripple  on  a  quiet  surface. 

Lake  business  is  still  active,  but  operators  look 
for  a  let-up  between  August  1st  and  15th.  Sunday  was 
one  of  the  biggest  days  in  the  history  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  docks  at  .Toledo.  The  day  shift  handled 
44,000  tons  of  coal  and  had  boats  been  available  to 
permit  the  night  shift  to  work,  a  tonnage  equal  to 
the  record  of  war  days  might  have  been  handled. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Hocking  Valley  has  I 
dumped  1 ,783,000  tons  at  its  Toledo  docks  for  the  I 
Northwest.  Last  year  513,800  tons  had  been  dumped  j 
at  the  same  time.  Congestion  at  upper  lake  docks  is 
said  to  be  getting  a  little  worse,  and  because  of  this 
and  the  inability  to  ship  their  coal  by  lake  some 
West  Virginia  operators  are  cutting  their  prices  a 
little. 

Screenings  Drop  Below  $1.00. 

West  Virginia  screenings  are  down  to  $1 ;  mine-  I 
run  is  $2.25  and  lump  $3.50.  Hocking  screenings 
are  under  the  $1  mark  again,  touching  90  cents  this 
week  and  in  some  instances  even  lower  figures. 
Hocking  lump  is  $3  to  $3.50  and  mine-run  $2  to 
$2.25.  Pocahontas  is  off  a  little  this  week,  the 
lump  moving  at  $5  and  the  mine-run  at  around  $2.85 

There  appears  to  be  a  little  increase  in  requests 
from  retailers  that  shipments  be  held  up  for  a  while. 
Practically  every  yard  has  a  capacity  supply  on 
hand. 

The  coal  trade  is  awaiting  with  interest  whatever 
developments  may  follow  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  steel.  Some  believe  that  the  railroads  will  take 
advantage  of  this  cut  and  that  some  revival  in  in¬ 
dustrial  circles  will  follow,  with  beneficial  results  in 
the  coal  trade.  Others  fear  that  the  railroads  will 
show  no  disposition  to  move  a  hand  for  the  time 
being. 

Considerable  relief  has  come  over  the  coal  trade 
following  reports  from  Washington  that  the  Fre- 
linghuysen  coal  bills  have  apparently  been  buried 
for  this  session.  These  reports  say  that  referring 
the  bills  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
means  no  coal  legislation  at  this  session.  A  number 
of  Senators  writing  to  Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh  of  the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  express  this 
opinion.  Secretary  Nigh  has  received  letters  from 
about  80  Senators  and  a  majority  of  them  appear  _ 
opposed  to  the  bills  of  the  new  Jersey  Senator. 


Sehuykill  Canal  Abandoned. 

Reading,  July  7th. — The  days  of  navigation  on  the 
old  Schuylkill  canal  appear  to  have  ended.  Thus 
far  this  season  not  one  boat  has  moved  over  the 
waterway  and  it  is  likely  no  coal  will  reach  the  sea¬ 
ports  by  this  route  this  year. 

The  channel  is  nearly  filled  with  coal  dirt  and  it 
is  expected  the  canal  will  be  abandoned  for  trans¬ 
portation  purposes  at  an  early  day.  Within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  present  generation  the  canal  was  traversed 
by  more  than  800  boats,  most  of  them  plying  be¬ 
tween  Port  Clinton  and  Philadelphia. 


Commenting  on  the  setback  the  Frelinghuysen 
bills  have  received,  the  New  York  Times  says: 
“Consumers  of  coal  remember  what  regulation  did  to 
them  last  winter.  Like  everything  else,  coal  was  j 
cheaper  when  unregulated,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
regulation  has  abated.  Coal  will  not  be  cheaper  un- 
til  costs  are  lower,  and  costs  are  fixed  high  by  regula-  j 
tion.  Consumers  were  told  not  to  overbid  during  last  j 
year’s  shortage  but  their  fears  were  excessive.  This 
year  their  confidence  is  excessive.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  consumers  would  buy  their  coal  in  a  manner 
more  convenient  to  producers,  but  any  idea  that  they  | 
can  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  statute  is  mistaken.”  [ 
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British  Miners  Return  to  Work. 


Collieries  Have  Been  in  Partial  Operation  This  Week,  but  Some  Time  Will  Be  Required 
to  Get  Output  Back  to  Normal  and  Recover  Foreign  Markets. 


]So  far  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  mines 
would  permit,  work  was  resumed  in  all  the  coal  fields 
of  Great  Britain  last  Monday  following  the  ending 
of  the  three  months’  strike.  Even  in  Lancashire,  one 
of  the  worst  centers  of  radicalism,  the  strikers  gen¬ 
erally  returned  to  work  even  though  they  did  not 
approve  of  the  terms  of  settlement. 

Many  mines  are  in  bad  shape,  however,  and  some 
of  those  that  are_  seriously  flooded  may  be  abandoned. 
Even  where  the  damage  is  less  serious  it  will  take 
some  time  to  make  repairs  and  get  things  in  shape 
to  produce  a  normal  tonnage. 

In  the  meantime,  many  thousands  of  men  will  be 
unavoidably  idle  and  exports  will  be  far  below  nor¬ 
mal,  although  the  Government  promptly  removed  all 
restrictions  on  foreign  trade. 

British  Foreign  Trade  in  May. 

Official  reports  show  that  450,162  tons  of  coal  was 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  May,  as  a 
result  of  the  miners’  strike.  A  good  proportion  of 
this  coal  came  from  the  United  States,  although  the 
detailed  figures  are  lacking.  A  substantial  tonnage 
was  also  received  from  France  and  Belgium,  some  of 
it  being  produced  in  those  countries  and  the  remain¬ 
der  consisting  of  German  reparation  coal. 

The  coal  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  May 
amounted  to  only  14,066  tons.  For  the  five  months 
ending  with  May  they  totaled  6,017,946  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  12,500,925  tons  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1920  and  29,519,825  tons  for  the  same  period  of 
1913. 

Record  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 


months’  strike ;  also  by  the  fortitude  of  the  public  in 
putting  up  with  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  to 
which  it  was  subjected.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  miners  and  their  families  were  assisted  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  local  authorities  that  they  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  loaf,  while  the  public  be¬ 
came  so  accustomed  to  getting  along  without  things 
during  the  war  that  the  force  of  the  strike  was  soft¬ 
ened.  At  least  that  is  the  statement  of  one  observer, 
who  writes : 

“The  cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Wales  have 
given  doles  to  the  miners  amounting  to  thousands  of 
pounds  which  have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers, 
who  are  grumbling  about  the  increase  in  the  rates. 
When  the  miners  can  walk  about  the  streets  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  smoking  their  pipes  and  get  their 
beer  regularly,  besides  having  their  families  supported 
by  the  kind-hearted  civic  authorities,  why  should  they 
wish  to  burrow  underground  and  dig? 

“Before  the  war  the  British  public  would  have 
felt  the  coal  strike  very  keenly,  but  the  people  learned 
to  go  without  so  many  things  during  the  years  of 
the  struggle  for  life  against  the  Germans  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  mind  anything  now.” 

Oil  and  gas  came  into  more  general  use  in  the 
cities,  he  continues,  while  in  the  country  they  burned 
wood  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  and  in  some 
of  the  boggy  sections  peat  was  used  just  as  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  big  shortage  in  home  supplies  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  British  will  be  sold  rather  sparingly  abroad 
for  a  while. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 


The  big  foreign  demand  growing  out  of  the  strike 
resulted  in  a  record  tonnage  being  handled  over  the 
coal  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  during  June.  A  total 
of  2,210,826  tons  went  over  the  piers  last  month,  ap 
amount  greater  by  nearly  100,000  tons  than  the  best 
previous  monthly  showing,  which  was  made  in  June, 
1920.  The  exact  figures  for  that  month  were 
2,127,745. 

To  quite  an  extent  this  record  was  due  to  the  heavy 
shipments  of  gas  coal  at  Newport  News.  A  total  of 
833,480  tons  was  dumped  there,  the  best  previous 
showing  being  755,700.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers 
worked  without  interruption  the  entire  month,  while 
those  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Virginian  rail¬ 
roads  had  vacant  berths  at  intervals  during  the  third 
week  of  the  month  when  a  temporary  depression  in 
the  English  trade  occurred. 

The  June  figures  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  were 
844,140  and  the  Virginian’s  533,206. 

.  Future  Course  of  Exports. 

Naturally,  there  has  been  a  let-up  in  the  demand 
for  American  coal  since  the  adjustment  of  the  labor 
troubles  in  Great  Britain.  No  new  orders  are  being 
received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  exports  to 
other  countries  will  remain  abnormally  large  for 
weeks  and  perhaps  months,  as  contracts  have  been  en- 
:ered  into  with  foreign  buyers  which  it  will  take  some 
time  to  complete  and  new  orders  will  also  be  forth- 
:oming,  although  in  diminishing  volume. 

It  may  be  that  some  speculative  losses  will  be  sus- 
ained  as  a  result  of  recent  developments.  It  is  hard 
:o  tell  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  coal  shipped  to  vari¬ 
es  European  ports  during  the  strike  was  sent  across 
>n  consignment,  but  it  would  be  remarkable  if  this 
orm  of  speculation  was  not  indulged  in  to  some  ex- 
ent,  just  as  it  was  last  year  when  the  export  boom 
vas  on.  The  lessons  learned  then,  however,  have 
>robably  been  taken  to  heart  sufficiently  to  cause  ex- 
>orters  to  watch  their  step  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
loubtful  if  any  ruinous  losses  will  occur. 

Operators  and  wholesalers  who  shipped  coal  to  the 
'iers  unsold  shortly  before  the  strike  ended  may  also 
iave  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  their  consignments 
vithout  taking  a  loss  on  the  selling  price  or  in  the 
orm  of  demurrage. 


It  is  reported  that  125  men  whom  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  had  laid  off  from  its  shops  of  this 
division  since  March  15th  have  been  set  to  work 
again,  and  that  more  will  be  called  back  soon. 

The  changes  in  the  prices  of  hard  coal  for  the 
month  have  affected  Buffalo  retail  prices  only  10 
cents  a  ton.  This  advance  makes  the  prices  to  the 
curb  $12.70  for  grate  and  egg,  $12.95  for  stove  and 
chestnut,  $10.85  for  pea,  and  $8.75  for  buckwheat. 

W.  C.  Blodgett  has  resumed  active  connection  with 
the  coal  trade  of  Dickson  &  Eddy  and  has  opened  an 
office  at  406  Marine  Trust  Building.  He  was  not  in 
the  best  of  health  when  he  closed  the  old  office  and 
thought  he  might  not  return  to  the  trade,  but  is  now 
ready  to  take  up  the  business  again  as  before. 

Members  of  the  Buffalo  coal  trade  are  very  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  W.  D.  Hannah,  of  Montreal, 
so  long  the  coal  inspector  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way.  He  had  large  transactions  with  the  trade  here 
and  was  a  most  attractive,  sterling  character.  He 
was  77  and  had  been  retired  for  some  years. 

F.  J.  Durdan  has  moved  to  his  cottage  at  Port  Col- 
borne,  up  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  lake,  for  the 
summer,  from  where  he  will  be  able  to  attend  to 
office  business  as  usual.  J.  R.  Barnett  makes  similar 
trips  from  his  cottage  at  Crystal  Beach,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  lake. 

The  holiday  cut  down  the  movement  of  coal  and 
scattered  the  members  of  the  trade.  J.  T.  Roberts 
has  gone  on  a  vacation  to  his  old  home  at  Weatherly, 
Pa. ;  W.  P.  Smith  is  at  business  headquarters,  the 
office  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa. ;  Walter 
J.  Dunham  is  visiting  the  president  of  the  Marine 
Coal  Corporation,  of  which  he  is  manager;  Presi¬ 
dent  Worden,  of  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  while  Clark  T.  Roberts  visited  his 
brother,  E.  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  head  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stabulary,  and  went  on  to  the  University  of  Vermont, 
where  he  was  formerly  a  student. 


For  the  second  time  in  its  history  the  Pennsylvania 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  outside  of  the  state  next  year.  While 
the  date  has  not  been  decided,  Trenton  has  been  se¬ 
lected. 


How  the  Miners  Held  Out. 


i 
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Many  have  doubtless  been  mystified  by  the  ability 
the  British  mine  workers  to  live  through  a  three 
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Frederick  Wilms,  formerly  a  well-known  coal 
operator  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  retiring  about  five  years 
ago,  died  recently  in  California. 


STEADY  DAYS  IN  ANTHRACITE 


Private  Initiative  Fixed  Price  at  Fair,  Even 
Figure  for  a  Decade. 

In  the  midst  of  criticism  of  anthracite  prices  at 
the  present  time,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
for  many  years,  while  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  money  was  causing  commodity  prices  to  advance 
on  a  steadily  increasing  scale,  anthracite  prices  were 
unchanged. 

For  nine  years  there  was  no  change  in  the  price 
of  stove  coal.  Then  there  was  an  increase  of  25 
cents.  The  next  year  the  anthracite  tax  law  of  1913 
added  10  cents.  During  the  two  following  years 
there  was  no  change. 

so  that  in  a  period  of  13  years  the  price  increased 
only  35  cents.  It  was  not  until  the  country  entered 
upon  war  conditions  that  any  substantial  increase 
occurred. 

Reference  to  the  details  in  the  following  material 
from  an  authentic  source  will  be  found  useful : 

Tidewater  Prices,  White  Ash  Anthracite. 

Year  Broken  Egg  Stove  Nut 


1902  . $4.75  $5.00  $5.00  $5.00 

1903  . No  change 

1904  .  No  change 

1905  .  No  change 

1906  .  No  change 

1907  .  No  change 

1908  .  No  change 

1909  .  No  change 

1910  .  No  change 

1911  . No  change  5  25 

1912  .  5.00  5.25  5.25  5.50 

191*3 . Tax  law  added  10  cents 

1914  . No  change 

1915  . No  change 

1916  .  4.90  5.40  5.65  5.70 

1917  .  6.40  6.30  6.55  6.65 


At  one  time  upwards  of  95  per  cent  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  tonnage  was  sold  at  the  above  circular  prices, 
the  large  transportation  interests  buying  coal  fronl 
individual  operators  under  the  so-called  percentage 
contracts.  These  were,  after  extended  litigation,  de¬ 
clared  illegal  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  all 
except  a  very  few  instances  where  special  terms  pre¬ 
vailed.  But,  in  view  of  the  decision,  even  those 
contracts  were  allowed  to  lapse  at  date  of  expira¬ 
tion.  As  one  reviews  the  situation  it  must  be  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  public  was  being  well  served  in  regard 
to  its  hard  coal  supplies  in  the  period  1902-1917. 


Railroads  Allowed  to  Run  Down. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  failure  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  keep  their  equipment  in  repair  and  their 
physical  condition  up  to  the  standard.  A  concrete 
illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  report  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  the  five  months  ending  with 
May.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  $2,743,000  in  the 
amount  expended  for  maintenance  of  equipment  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  and  a 
decrease  of  $2,674,000  in  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures. 

Most  other  roads  do  not  publish  detailed  figures 
so  promptly,  but  they  will  undoubtedly  show  a  simi¬ 
lar  tendency  when  available.  This  is  an  indication 
that  railroad  service  will  fall  short  of  the  highest 
efficiency  when  the  test  comes  in  the  fall. 


Office  Improvements. 

A  large  office  adjacent  to  the  corner  room  of  their 
suite  has  been  turned  over  by  Whitney  &  Kemmerer 
for  use  of  their  senior  member,  M.  S.  Kemmerer, 
the  firm  utilizing  two  additional  rooms  in  replace¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Kemmerer’s  room  has  been  attractively  deco¬ 
rated  and  refurnished  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Thorne,  and  is  a  very 
handsome  apartment. 

The  office  of  General  Sales  Agent  Haggerty  will 
be  the  next  one  to  receive  attention. 
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BIG  BUSINESS  AT  THE  ROADS 


Dumping  in  June  Highest  on  Record — Coal 
Shippers  Optimistic. 

(By  Wm.  H.  Jenkins.) 

Norfolk,  Va.,  July  7,  1921.— Coal  dumpings  for 
the  month  of  June  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Hampton  Roads  piers,  when  a  total 
of  2,210,826  tons  went  down  the  chutes.  The  high¬ 
est  record  for  these  piers  up  to  this  time  was  made 
during  the  peak  of  overseas  shipments  in  July,  1920, 
when  2,127,745  tons  were  dumped. 

Demand  for  coal  in  England,  as  result  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  miners’  strike,  was  held  largely  responsible  for 
the  enormous  increase  in  coal  dumpings  here.  A 
total  of  1,830,624  tons  was  dumped  in  the  month  of 
May,  which  was  the  highest  record  up  to  that  time 
since  the  July,  1920,  high  mark. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  piers  held  the  high  mark 
in  dumpings  for  last  month  with  a  total  of  844,140 
tons,  within  a  small  amount  of  the  record  for  that 
pier.  At  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  in  Newport 
News  833.480  tons  were  dumped,  breaking  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  there.  The  Virginian  Ry.  piers  dumped 
533,206  tons,  almost  a  record  for  those  piers. 

Revival  in  Business. 

The  revival  of  the  coal  business  began  early  in 
May,  and  that  month  bade  fair  to  establish  a  record 
for  coal  dumpings  which  would  stand  for  many 
months.  Late  in  May  indications  were  that  this 
would  be  the  fact,  but  throughout  the  month  of  June 
the  piers  have  worked  incessantly,  and  on  occasions 
have  worked  three  shifts  instead  of  the  customary 
two-shift  plan  which  had  been  in  operation  for  many 
months. 

Local  coal  shippers  are  uncertain  as  to  what  effect 
the  settlement  of  the  British  coal  strike  will  have  on 
the  Hampton  Roads  trade,  but  they  are  optimistic 
over  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  steady  demand  for 
coal  which  featured  the  beginning  of  July. 

.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  period  has  been  one  of 
unusual  depression  in  almost  every  line  of  business 
enterprise,  the  first  six  months  of  1921  have  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  coal  trade  at  Hampton  Roads  a  half 
year  second  only  to  those  of  1920  in  activity  and 
importance. 

Unprecedented  demand  from  abroad  has  made  such 
a  development  of  the  trade  possible.  There  has  not 
been  and  is  not  now  any  life  in  the  domestic  market. 
Shipments  to  New  England,  the  chief  and  only  do¬ 
mestic  buyer  of  Hampton  Roads  coal,  amount  to 
scarcely  300,000  tons  a  month  and  inquiries  are  few. 

But  the  export  trade,  which  sank  to  a  low  ebb  in 
March,  experienced  a  moderate  revival  in  April  due 
to  the  shut  down  of  the  British  coal  industry.  This 
was  accelerated  in  May  and  culminated  in  June  with 
the  highest  record  for  coal  movement  ever  known 
at  local  piers. 

Prices  Not  Satisfactory. 

Prices  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  espe¬ 
cially  in  comparison  with  those  that  were  received 
for  coal  in  1920.  The  weakness  of  the  coal  market 
in  the  interior  has  operated  as  a  brake  on  any  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  at  tidewater.  So  restricted  is  the 
domestic  demand  for  coal  that  any  increase  in  orders 
from  abroad  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  shipments  for 
the  offshore  trade,  and  this  has  even  depressed 
prices  at  times. 

The  uncertainty  over  the  export  outlook,  too,  has 
added  its  weight  to  the  influences  which  have  kept  the 
market  down.  It  has  not  been  known  what  turn 
events  might  take  in  the  labor  trouble  in  England, 
and  what  effect  a  settlement  of  the  strike  would  have 
on  the  market. 

An  immediate  cessation  in  demand  is  not  looked 
for.  Fewer  cargoes  will  probably  be  loaded  for 
United  Kingdom  ports  now  that  the  strike  is  settled, 
but  the  tonnage  required  by  vessels  already  in  port 
is,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  as  great  as  the  amount 
of  coal  now  at  tide. 

This  circumstance  and  the  added  fact  that  there 
has  been  little  weakening  of  prices  since  the  strike 
ended  are  indications  pointing  to  a  more  protracted 
period  of  recession  from  the  high  mark  Jo  which 
the  export  trade  had  climbed. 


The  determining  factor  in  the  export  trade  here 
will  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the  industry  in  the 
British  Isles  can  resume  its  exports  of  coal  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  particularly  to  South  America,  as  it 
is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  our  own  market 
would  have  remained  flat  but  for  the  trouble  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Another  important  factor  in  considering  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  export  trade  in  the  next  six  months  is 
the  question  of  credits.  Unless  new  measures  of 
financing  are  devised  or  unless  the  exchange  and 
credit  disadvantages  against  which  American  ex¬ 
porters  must  now  work  are  offset  in  some  way,  the 
importance  of  financial  arrangements  in  the  sale  of 
coal  abroad  is  likely  to  grow  from  now  until  the  first 
of  the  year. 


TWIN  CITIES  NOTES 


Faribault,  Minn.,  School  District  will  open  bids  July 
13  for  1,000  tons  of  steam  coal,  Franklin  county, 
Wilmington  chunk,  Central  Illinois  or  Kentucky  coal. 

Minnesota  farmers  anticipate  saving  $1.50  a  ton  on 
coal  through  buying  in  a  co-operative  pool  under  the 
plan  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Farmers  of  eight  other  Middle  Western  States  will 
participate. 

The  State  University  Geological  Department  of 
North  Dakota  is  working  on  the  completion  of  a 
survey  of  all  the  lignite  coal  beds  of  the  State  which 
were  started  several  years  ago,  and  hopes  to  have  it 
completed  this  season. 

The  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  has  been  authorized  to 
lease  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  Ry., 
which  is  claimed  will  work  to  advantage  in  shipping 
coal  from  the  mines  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  without 
transfer  and  by  direct  route. 

Some  of  the  railroad  orders  for  coal  lately  placed 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  saving  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  reduced  wage  scale,  effective  July 
1.  One  road  announced  that  it  would  buy  250,000 
tons  of  coal  at  once,  and  distribute  the  quantity  along 
its  lines  for  winter  use. 


Lake  Superior  docks  received  to  the  end  of  June 
4,^43,823  tons  of  coal — a  gain  of  2,855,608  tons  over 
last  year.  Of  the  total,  there  was  but  442,000  tons 
of  anthracite,  a  gain  of  but  25,000  tons  over  last  year. 
The  movement  from  the  docks  to  the  interior  has 
been  hardly  25  per  cent  of  normal. 

.  Of  187  stations  for  which  the  new  coal  freight 
rates  were  figured  by  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission,  there  were  increases  at  176 
on  soft  coal  and  11  which  had  no  change.  On  hard 
coal  for  the  same  stations,  there  were  130  increases, 
decreases  for  37,  and  no  change  for  20.  The  in¬ 
creases  on  soft  range  from  13 )4  cents  to  67)4  cents. 
On  hard  coal  the  increases  are  from  6  cents  to  47 
cents.  The  new  rates  are  being  opposed  by  various 
business  organizations  and  by  the  State  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission. 


Hard  Coal  Stores  Well. 

We  have  received  an  inquiry  from  a  subscriber 
reading  as  follows : 

“Kindly  answer  (if  possible)  in  your  valuable 
paper,  the  percentage  of  deterioration  on  anthra¬ 
cite  coal ;  assuming  the  coal  to  be  exposed  to 
the  elements,  without  any  covering,  the  percen¬ 
tage  on  coal  under  a  good  roof  known  as  a  coal 
trestle ;  also  that  which  is  in  the  cellar  of  the 
consumer,  not  exposed. 

“This  is  a  timely  question  which  is  raised  very 
frequently  by  the  consumer,  especially  with  the 
present  prices.” 

In  reply  thereto  it  is  safe  to  state  that  under  ordi¬ 
nary  terms  of  storage,  say  from  the  opening  of  the 
spring  season  to  the  time  of  utilization,  there  is  no 
appreciable  deterioration  on  anthracite,  even  when 
exposed  to  the  elements  without  any  covering  or 
other  protection.  Only  the  outermost  layer  is  affected 
in  such  cases  and  then  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
coloration,  without  loss  of  fuel  value.  Only  storage 
in  the  open  during  a  term  of  years  would  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  hard  coal.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  that  substantiates  the  “buy  early”  advice. 


NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Boston  Coal  Firms  Moving  Into  Structure 
That  Replaces  Old  Landmark. 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  who  recently  moved  theii* 
Boston  office  into  the  new  Bankers’  Building,  which 
is  largely  tenanted  by  coal  people,  are  distributing  an 
interesting  pamphlet  relating  to  the  site  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

The  firm  was  a  tenant  of  the  old  Congress  Build¬ 
ing  on  Post  Office  Square  for  20  years  prior  to  its 
demolition  in  1919.  When  the  old  landmark  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Bankers’  Building, 
they  arranged  to  take  the  same  space  in  the  new 
building  as  they  had  occupied  in  the  old,  and  have 
recently  moved  into  their  new-old  quarters. 

Regarding  Water  Street,  which  skirts  Post  Office 
Square  on  the  side  occupied  by  the  Bankers’  Build¬ 
ing,  the  pamphlet  says : 

“There  is  one  downtown  street  in  Boston  that  runs 
straight,  almost,  for  four  blocks !  It  is  a  venerable 
old  street,  reflecting  in  its  rigidity  a  certain  self-re¬ 
specting  dignity  characteristic  of  patrician  New 
England.  Yet  it  is  not  in  the  least  a  stiff  or  stiff¬ 
necked  street.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  gra¬ 
ciously  accommodating. 

“It  ‘takes  off’  of  Washington  a  little  this  side  of 
Old  South  Church  or  a  little  beyond  it,  according  to 
one’s  peregrination,  and  drifts  down  -across  Devon¬ 
shire,  alongside  the  Post  Office  and  on  past  the 
Shawmut  Bank  to  Congress  Street.  There,  avoiding 
the  apex  of  triangular  Post  Office  Square,  it  swings 
a  bit  to  the  left  and  eddies  out  into  Broad  Street. 

“Ignoring  the  Euclidian  aspect  of  triangular 
squares,  it  still  may  be  objected  that  streets  do  not 
drift  and  do  not  eddy..  Probably  they  don’t,  but  it 
is  always  well  to  be  consistent  and  since  this  par¬ 
ticular  street  is  known  as  Water  Street,  it  may  be 
just  as  well  to  let  it  drift  and  eddy  as  to  have  it 
run  as  other  streets. 

“If,  however,  exception  be  taken  to  the  name  of 
the  street  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  obvious 
connection  between  Water  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district,  and  the  water-front  half-mile  away, 
then  let  it  be  said  there  are  many  well-informed 
persons  in  Boston,  knowing  the  town’s  chronicles  as 
well  as  they  know  the  responses  at  King’s  Chapel, 
who  can  tell  interesting  romances  of  an  adven¬ 
turous  era  when  whalers  and  clipper  ships  docked 
on  Water  Street  as  far  up  as  Devonshire. 

“Or,  if  curiosity  be  expressed  as  to  why  the  re¬ 
cently  constructed  office  building  at  Post  Office 
Square,  where  Water  Street  makes  its  bit  of  a  swing 
to  the  left,  is  called  the  Bankers’  Building,  some  wag 
may  proffer  the  information  that  the  new  building 
is  so  called  because  it  is  mostly  occupied  by  coal ' 
men.  However,  much  such  a  feeble  attempt  at  wit 
may  be  scorned,  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
the  building  is  largely  tenanted  by  coal  companies.” 


Bright  Spots. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  “Soo”  canal  shipments  of 
anthracite  show  a  gain  of  18.3  per  cent  for  the  season 
to  the  end  of  June,  while  soft  coal  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  no  less  than  261  per  cent,  compared  with 
last  year.  Evidently  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  quiet  conditions  to  fill  up  western  storage  places, 
leaving  ample  opportunity  for  prompt  distribution  to 
the  eastward  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall  season. 

There  is  also  a  good  showing  made  by  the  export 
trade,  despite  some  opinions  to  the  contrary.  Ton¬ 
nage  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  was  almost 
as  great  as  the  first  five  months  of  1920,  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  in  1919,  and  one-third  above  1916,  1917 
and  1918. 

Bunker  tonnage  also  shows  up  well,  according  to 
the  official  returns,  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year.  It  is  more  than  for  the  same  time  in  1920, 
which  constituted  a  high  record  achieved.  In  April 
and  May  it  was  considerably  increased  by  reason  of 
return  loads  for  English  steamers.  Despite  some  re¬ 
ductions  in  number  of  boats  moving,  nearly  one- 
third  more  tonnage  was  taken  than  in  1919  and  more 
than  50  per  cent  above  1918. 


Annual  and  Seasonal  Fluctuations  of  Bituminous  Tonnage 

M«t  tons 


FORMAL  TZ1R8  1AR  RICOHSTRUCTIOI 

MONTHLY  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  SOFT  COAL  OUTPUT  SINCE  1913. 


A  series  of  charts  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal  over  a  term  of  years 
were  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  seasonal  rate  bill.  Two  of  these  charts 
are  reproduced  herewith. 

In  the  chart  designated  as  Figure  1  the  curve  repre¬ 
sents  the  average  production  per  working  day  for 
each  month  from  1913  to  date.  The  broken  horizon- 
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SOFT  COAL  PRODUCTION  BY  YEARS. 

[  Black  portion  of  columns  indicates  tonnage  produced 
to  end  of  May. 


tal  line  across  each  year  is  the  daily  average  for  the 
year.  The  diagram  illustrates  a  combination  of  two 
types  of  fluctuations,  annual  and  seasonal.  It  also 
shows  how  the  war  demand  buoyed  up  production 
during  the  summer  of  1917  and  1918.  Note  the  peaks 
just  before  the  strikes  of  April,  1914,  and  November, 
1919,  and  the  profound  depression  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1921. 

Figure  2  shows  the  total  bituminous  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  year  (indicated  by  the  entire  height  of 
the  column)  and  the  tonnage  produced  up  to  the  end 
of  May  (indicated  by  the  black  portion  of  the 
column). 

It  will  be  noted  that  up  to  June  1st,  this  year’s  out¬ 
put  was  only  162,000,000  tons,  or  less  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  any  year  shown,  except  1915. 
Compared  with  1918  the  present  year  was  69,000,000 
tons  behind  on  June  1st;  compared  with  1920  it  was 
51,000,000  tons  behind;  compared  with  1914  it  was 
3,000,000  tons  ahead. 


Lockport  Dealers  Indicted. 

Eight  retail  coal  dealers  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  were 
indicted  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Niagara  County 
Grand  Jury  for  alleged  conspiracy  to  control  prices 
and  eliminate  competition.  Those  indicted  are 
Michael  J.  Crowe,  Richard  Williamson,  Edward  and 
George  R.  Hinch,  George  F.  Wicker,  Charles  J. 
Lanson,  Robert  M.  Hovey  and  Louis  F.  Fraser. 
Messrs.  Wicker  and  Lanson  are  owners  of  the  A.  M. 
Graham  Coal  Co.,  while  Mr.  Fraser  is  connected 
with  the  Ferrin-Fraser  Coal  Co. 

Counsel  for  the  indicted  men  declared  that  the 
indictments  had  been  made  on  the  testimony  of  only 
one  person,  and  he  asked  for  an  inspection  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Grand  Jury  proceedings.  The  motion 
was  granted  and  the  prosecution  of  the  indicted 
men  will  not  be  pressed  until  the  inspection  has 
been  had. 


COKE  COMPANY  REORGANIZED 


Clifford  D.  Caldwell  of  Chicago  Now  Heads 
By-Products  Corporation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  By- 
Products  Coke  Corporation  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
William  L.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  board,  tendered 
his  resignation.  Mr.  Brown  resigned  because  of  his 
desire  to  withdraw  from  some  of  his  many  business 
activities.  H.  H.  S.  Handy  resigned  as  president  and 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  to  succeed  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Handy  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation ;  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  position  demanding  most  of  his  time. 

It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  board  to  fur¬ 
ther  concentrate  the  management  of  affairs  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  the  coke  oven  plant  and  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace  plant  of  the  company  are  located. 

Clifford  D.  Caldwell,  of  Chicago,  was  the  choice 
for  president  to  succeed  Air.  Handy.  Mr.  Caldwell 
has  been  associated  with  the  By-Products  Coke  Cor¬ 
poration  for  seven  years,  and  for  two  years  has  been 
vice-president  in  direct  charge  of  the  company’s  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Chicago.  His  entire  business  life  has  Been 
spent  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  country. 
Air.  Caldwell’s  activities  in  both  the  By-Products 
Coke  Corporation  and  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.  have- 
given  him  a  wide  range  of  experience. 

E.  L.  Pierce  and  A.  W.  Hudson  resigned  as  vied- 
presidents;  M.  D.  Whitford  as  treasurer;  H.  H. 
Fisher  and  Seymour  Wheeler  as  assistant  treasurers ; 
E.  D.  Winkworth  as  secretary;  B.  H.  Handy  and 
Donald  S.  Boynton  as  assistant  secretaries ;  A.  D. 
Allibone  as  auditor;  V.  N.  Morey  and  H.  W.  Os¬ 
trander  as  assistant  auditors. 

The  successors  to  the  above  are  all  Chicagoans. 
Jas.  A.  Galligan,  formerly  sales  manager,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president.  The  new  treas¬ 
urer  is  Donald  S.  Boynton,  and  Seymour  Wheeler 
has  been  elected  secretary.  Both  of  these  men  are 
also  vice-presidents  of  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.  Chas. 
P.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  cashier,  is  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer;  and  Benjamin  L.  Lynch,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  cashier,  becomes  auditor. 

The  company’s  offices  will  continue  in  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Building,  Chicago. 


The  Growing  Burden  of  Taxes. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the  matter 
of  taxation  as  a  point  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
business  community,  and  while  it  may  take  some 
time  to  formulate  a  course  of  policy  with  reference 
thereto,  it  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  study  the 
situation  that  sooner  or  later  those  who  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  must  have  something  more  definite  to  say  relative 
to  the  incurring  of  expenses. 

In  this  city  a  proposition  is  being  advanced  by  the 
Dock  Commissioner  for  the  building  of  a  freight  sub¬ 
way  via  a  roundabout  course  to  replace  the  West 
Side  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  cost 
would  be  enormous  and  in  the  end  the  facilities  would 
be  no  better  than  what  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
There  would  be  merely  such  aesthetic  advantage  as 
would  accrue  from  the  concealment  of  the  tracks, 
which  seem  to  give  offense  to  certain  sensitive 
persons. 

Another  proposition  involves  the  continuance  of 
subway  construction  over  a  portion  of  the  Williams¬ 
burg  Rapid  Transit  roads  which  it  was  proposed  to1 
build  in  elevated  form,  the  cost  of  underground  work 
being  fully  five  times  as  great.  This  additional 
charge,  however,  disguised  in  the  form  of  bond  issues 
or  otherwise,  falls  for  the  most  part  and  the  more 
directly  upon  the  business  interests;  and  the  same 
course  is  being  pursued  by  public  officials  all  over 
the  country. 

Surely  a  stand  against  such  features  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  argument  relative  to  demurrage  charges  and 
minor  matters  of  that  sort.  It  is  only  once  in  a  while 
that  the  ordinary  retail  establishment  has  to  pay  a 
hundred  dollars  in  demurrage  charges,  while  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  taxation  lays  a  burden  of  many 
thousands  annually  upon  the  larger  interests. 


W.  B.  Wardrop,  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mine  inspector  of  the  15th  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict,  succeeding  the  late  Alexander  Monteith. 
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ANTHRACITE  PRICE  POLICY 

% 

Producers  Decide  Not  to  Make  Advance  to 
Cover  Tax  at  This  Time. 

The  matter  of  increasing  the  price  of  anthracite  to 
cover  the  Pennsylvania  tax  of  1)4  per  cent  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  postponed  for  a  couple  of  months  by  the  large 
producing  interests.  Although  the  law  went  into 
effect  on  July  1st,  it  is  proposed  to  contest  it  in  court 
;and  their  legal  advisers  think  that  the  operators  will 
be  in  a  stronger  position  if  they  do  not  undertake 
to  collect  the  tax. 

If  the  action  can  be  initiated  promptly  and  some 
preliminary  results  obtained  by  September  1st,  a  defi¬ 
nite  announcement  will  then  be  made,  but  otherwise 
it  may  be  necessary  to  charge  the  tax  anyhow,  or 
some  part  of  it,  as  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  con¬ 
tinue  absorbing  the  extra  amount  as  a  matter  of  cost 
indefinitely.  And  probably  holding  off  for  a  couple 
of  months  (not  putting  on  a  charge  as  a  tax  imme¬ 
diately)  would  serve  the  technical  purpose  of  the 
proposed  move. 

Perhaps  another  reason  why  the  companies  are  in¬ 
clined  to  wait  until  September  1st  before  making  an 
advance  to  cover  the  1 J4  per  cent  tax  is  that  the 
Pennsylvania  mine-cave  laws,  which  carry  a  pro¬ 
visional  tax  of  2  per  cent,  become  effective  on 
August  27th.  Those  producers  who  accept  this  latter 
tax,  as  a  means  of  shifting  damage  liability  from 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  State,  will  then  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  total  of  3)4  per  cent  on  the  selling 
price  of  their  output.  September  1st  will  be  the  logical 
time  to  make  a  price  increase  to  cover  this  item, 
and  a  further  advance  to  take  care  of  the  1)4  per 
cent  tax  may  also  be  put  into  effect  on  the  same  date. 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  $8  coal  would  mean 
28  cents  a  ton.  But,  as  previously  explained,  it  will 
probably  not  be  feasible  to  make  the  steam  sizes 
carry  their  share  of  the  burden  and  this  will  mean 
more  added  to  the  domestic  sizes.  Both  taxes,  if 
applied  only  to  pea  and  larger,  would  amount  to 
approximately  40  cents  a  ton. 


Death  of  Benjamin  Nicoll. 

Benjamin  Nicoll,  president  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co., 
Inc.,  149  Broadway,  died  suddenly  last  Saturday  night 
while  talking  with  friends  at  the  Somerset  Hills 
Country  Club  in  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  who  was  66  years  of  age,  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1877  and  during  his  younger  days 
won  international  fame  as  a  polo  star.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  players  of  his  time. 

As  such,  he  came  in  close  contact  with  George  J. 
Gould,  then  also  an  accomplished  player.  And,  when 
the  Gould  interests  completed  their  line  through  to 
Pittsburgh  and  became  largely  interested  in  coal  min¬ 
ing  activities,  Mr.  Nicoll  was  selected  as  their  sales 
representative.  By  this  means  he  entered  the  coal 
market  as  the  distributor  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  tons  annually  at  the  outset,  an  amount  promptly 
increased  to  two  millions  or  more. 

About  32  years  ago  he  organized  the  firm  of  B. 
Nicoll  &  Co.  to  engage  in  the  iron,  steel  and  coke 
business.  In  1904  a  coal  department  was  formed, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  company  became 
one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  trade.  The  firm  was  incorporated  last  December. 

Mr.  Nicoll  was  a  brother  of  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  the 
lawyer,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  New 
York  families,  dating  well  back  in  Colonial  days.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  University,  Racquet  and  Ten¬ 
nis,  Down  Town,  New  York  Yacht  and  National 
Golf  clubs. 


All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  A  Chicago  concern 
which  was  boosted  some  time  ago  for  its  enterprise 
in  introducing  motor  trucks,  for  its  unique  advertis¬ 
ing,  etc.,  has  filed  a  most  extended  schedule  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  in  which  motor  truck  companies  and  Chicago 
newspapers  appear  as  large  creditors,  and  the  second 
largest  credit  item  is  a  suit  for  alleged  libel.  In 
view  of  the  care  with  which  criticisms  are  generally 
written  and  the  jury  sentiment  on  claims  for  libel 
when  malice  is  not  very  evident,  it  is  probable  that 
that  does  not  amount  to  much  as  a  probable  source 
x>f  income. 


Coal  to  Canada. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  by  months, 
during  1919-1920  were: 


ANTHRACITE 


Month  1919  1920  1921 

January  .  362,268  291,542  272,975 

February  .  210,721  254,958  269,488 

March  .  105,093  384,053  295,971 

April  .  282,217  331,485  352,069 

May  .  396,580  271,463  414,407 

Total .  1,356,879  1,533,501  1,604,910 

BITUMINOUS 

Month  1919  1920  1921 

January  .  768,770  457,909  1,177,519 

February  .  446,429  541,270  628,860 

March  .  352,883  639,635  591,557 

April  .  501,940  839,696  704,587 

May  .  1,088,026  716,453  1,124,246 

Total .  3,158,048  3,194,96 3  4,226,766 


COAL  FIGURES 

Full  details  with  regard  to  produc¬ 
tion,  transportation,  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  freight  rates,  prices,  etc.,  every¬ 
thing  the  coalman  should  know,  is 
fully  covered  in 
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No  telling  when  you  will  need  it  to  decide 
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Hard  to  Guard  Against  Cave-Ins. 

Relative  to  the  matter  of  mine  caves  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  damages  from  cave-ins,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  that  this  is  not 
a  simple  matter  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  mere 
matter  of  refraining  from  mining  under  certain 
property. 

That  might  be  the  case  if  coal  and  the  overlying 
rock  strata  were  of  square  fracture  and  located  on  a 
level  plane.  In  that  case  the  fall  would  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  nearly  so.  But  when  the  coal  seam  and  the 
overlying  rock  are  at  an  angle,  when  the  surface 
material  is  largely  sand  or  gravel  (easily  influenced 
by  water)  and  when  the  rock  strata  is  of  irregular 
fracture,  the  damage  done  by  mining  is  apt  to  spread 
far  and  in  unexpected  directions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  risk  of  loss  to  sur¬ 
face  properties  constitutes  a  serious  problem  in  the 
hard  coal  fields  in  particular,  one  that  has  led  to  the 
present  legislation  being  adopted,  for  the  risk  of  de¬ 
struction  cannot  be  limited  to  property  lying  directly 
overhead.  Mining  under  lot  7  may  damage  property 
on  lot  3  or  11  and  so  on  into  unexpected  quarters. 


The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  will  open  bids  in  Washington  on  August 
26th  for  furnishing  coal  to  various  coaling  stations 
and  navy  yards.  Those  desiring  to  submit  bids  may 
obtain  the  specifications  by  asking  for  schedules  Nos. 
8421,  8432  and  8433. 


UP-TO-DATE  COAL  STORAGE 

Industrial  Concern  Gets  Good  Results  with 
Silo  Pockets  of  Cement  Stave  Type. 

The  coal  storage  plant  of  the  Norwich  Knitting 
Co.  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  embodies  the  latest  ideas 
in  concrete  construction  as  applied  to  the  silo  style 
of  bins.  It  consists  of  four  units  of  the  cement 
stave  type,  the  two  largest'  of  which  are  located 
beside  the  railroad  tracks.  The  conveying  machinery 
is  so  arranged  that  the  coal,  when  dumped  from  the 
cars  to  a  pit  underneath  the  tracks,  is  carried  by 
a  continuous  bucket  elevator  to  a  point  above  the 
tops  of  the  silos. 

Here  it  dumps  from  the  buckets  to  chutes  which 
convey  it  by  gravity  to  either  one  of  the  two  silos 
as  desired,  allowing  them  to  be  filled  to  capacity. 
These  silos  are  elevated  about  12  feet  above  the 
roadway  on  a  steel  and  concrete  platform.  Auto¬ 
matic  gates  in  this  platform  underneath  the  silos 
permit  the  coal  to  be  drawn  by  gravity  to  trucks  or 
wagons  on  the  roadway  underneath. 

After  the  coal  is  loaded  onto  the  trucks  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  knitting  mill  plant,  where  it  is  dumped 
automatically  into  the  boot  of  another  conveyor,  and 
by  the  same  means  is  conveyed  to  the  other  two 
cement  stave  pockets  located  directly  back  of  the 
boilers.  These  storage  pockets  are  also  elevated, 
and  by  means  of  gates  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pockets, 
the  coal  is  drawn  by  gravity  through  stokers  to  the 
boilers. 

Saves  Labor  Costs  and  Demurrage. 

These  two  silos  provide  an  instantly  available 
supply  for  the  boiler  room,  while  the  two  larger 
units  on  the  railroad  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  a 
reserve  supply.  In  this  way,  when  large  consign¬ 
ments  of  coal  arrive,  all  the  cars  can  be  emptied 
immediately,  several  cars  being  unloaded  in  a  few 
hours’  time,  with  no  hand  work  whatever,  saving 
not  only  valuable  time  and  labor  costs,  but  also  any 
demurrage  charges  on  cars. 

Alongside  the  boiler  room,  not  far  from  the  coal 
pockets,  is  located  a  fifth  unit,  a  pocket  of  the  well 
known  “multiple  wall”  type,  which  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  ash  storage.  From  the  ash  pit  under¬ 
neath  the  boilers,  the  ashes  are  drawn  by  a  steam 
vacuum  to  a  point  outside  the  building,  where  they 
are  elevated  by  steam  pressure  to  the  ash  storage 
pocket.  This  unit  is  also  elevated,  and  thus  the 
ashes  are  drawn  by  gravity  through  a  chute  onto 
trucks  or  wagons,  being  instantly  available  for  con¬ 
tractors  or  others  who  find  cinders  valuable. 

At  no  time  during  the  process,  from  coal  car  to 
ash  storage,  is  it  necessary  to  handle  either  of  these 
materials.  Electric  motors  are  used  as  power  to 
convey  the  coal,  and  steam  vacuum  pressure  to  con¬ 
vey  the  ashes. 

The  Norwich  Knitting  Co.  reports  a  decided  saving 
in  time  and  labor  costs.  Handling  their  coal  supply 
and  ash  accumulation  by  this  new  system,  provides 
a  means  of  keeping  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  on 
hand.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  coal  is 
delivered  to  the  boilers  in  much  better  condition 
than  was  possible  by  the  old  hand-shovel  method. 

The  plant  was  constructed  by  the  Craine  Silo  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Why  Wait  to  Be  Fired? 

A  paragraph  in  the  report  of  one  of  the  national 
coal  associations,  .efers  to  the  number  of  members 
dropped  for  payment  of  dues  and  this  requires  an 
inquiry  sometimes  heard  at  clubs  and  elsewhere, 
“Why  do  people  wait  to  be  put  out  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  continue  their  membership?  Why  do  they 
not  retire  gracefully  through  availing  themselves  of 
the  arrangements  provided?”  Some  seem  to  pursue 
a  peculiar  policy  in  this  respect.  Incidentally,  the 
circumstance  illustrates  how  hard  it  is  to  secure  com¬ 
plete  unanimity  on  any  proposition.  It  is  hard,  if  not 
indeed,  impossible,  to  get  everybody  enrolled  as  a 
member  and  hard  to  keep  all  those  who  are  secured. 
Difference  of  opinion  is,  undoubtedly,  a  universal  fea¬ 
ture  ;  something  not  to  be  likely  overcome. 


The  readjustment  period  will  be  shortened  by 
judicious  advertising. 


j 


DEFENDS  HIGH  FREIGHTS 


BETTER  MINING  METHODS 


WILL  RESIST  WAGE  CUT 


Southern  Pacific  Official  Says  They  Are 
Not  Cause  of  Depression. 

Julius  Ivruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  takes  issue  with 
those  who  maintain  that  the  railroads  can  afford  to 
reduce  freight  rates,  and  in  fact  would  advance  their 
own  interests  by  so  doing,  since  it  would  lead  to 
business  revival  and  bring  prosperity  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  interests.  In  a  recent  statement  he  says: 

A  widespread  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  in 
favor  of  a  general  reduction  of  freight  rates;  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  even  since  the  rates  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  the  cost  of  transporting  a  great  many  com¬ 
modities  which  it  is  asserted  cannot  move  at  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  is  far  less  than  the  toll  taken  by  com¬ 
mission  merchants  and  retailers  for  buying  and  selling 
them.  .  Consequently  people  are  misled  into  believing 
that  high  rates  have  stopped  the  movement  of  a  large 
amount  of  freight  and  that  the  railways  would  make 
more  money  if  they  would  reduce  rates  and  thereby 
revive  traffic. 

“There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  stagnation  in  business  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
world-wide  conditions  which  must  inevitably  have 
come  if  there  had  been  no  advance  in  freight  rates. 
With  the  decline  in  ocean  freight  rates  some  com¬ 
modities  can  reach  the  markets  of  Europe  for  a  less 
transportation  charge — water  and  rail  combined — than 
before  rail  rates  were  raised  in  September,  1920. 
Moreover,  the  volume  of  freight  traffic  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  for  some  time  after  August  26th,  when  the 
new  rates  became  effective.” 

How  Wages  Have  Advanced. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  explains  the  developments  which 
have  reduced  the  railroads’  status  from  one  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  direct  adversity. 

The  Federal  Labor  Board  by  a  decision  made  ef¬ 
fective  in  May,  1920,”  he  says,  “increased  wages  an 
average  of  21  per  cent,  raising  them  to  a  level  240  per 
cent  above  those  of  1900;  wholesale  prices  were  also 
240  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900,  while  freight  rates 
were  but  30  per  cent  higher.  The  rate  increase 
finally  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  about  the  first  of  September,  1920,  raised 
reight  rates  to  a  level  only  59  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1900;  wholesale  prices  then  had  fallen,  but  were 
still  203  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900,  while  railway 
wages  remained  240  per  cent  higher. 

“In  1920  the  Government  prescribed  the  rates  from 
which  the  operating  revenues  of  the  carriers  are  de¬ 
rived  and  likewise  fixed  the  wages  which  constituted 
more  than  64  per  cent  of  the  operating  expenses,  and 
that  the  prices  of  the  materials  and  supplies  which 
the  carriers  must  have,  are  fixed  either  by  Govern- 
.  ment,  as  above  stated,  or  by  economic  forces  beyond 
the  control  of  the  carriers.  Out  of  every  dollar  of 
operating  expenses  64  cents  were  paid  for  labor  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government ;  15  cents  for  mate- 
nals  and  supplies  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government, 
and  Zy2  cents  were  paid  for  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Govermnent  in  the  first  two  months  of  1920, 
or  a  total  of  82 cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  1920  was  paid  out  at  prices  di- 
rectly  fixed  by  the  Government  itself. 

io9pie  rerna'n'nff  materials  and  supplies  used  during 
1920  were  purchased  by  the  carriers  at  prices  fixed 
by  general  market  conditions  beyond  their  power  to 
control,  costing  15  cents  out  of  every’ dollar.  In  other 
words,  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  or  by  market 
conditions  cover  97*4  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
operating  expenses. 

“As  to  efficiency,  the  best  evidence  of  this  is  that 
in  1920  the  railroads  performed  the  greatest  trans¬ 
portation  task  in  their  history.  They  moved  more 
reight  and  passengers,  loaded  their  cars  more  heavily 
md  moved  them  farther  per  day.  That  it  cost  too 
[enuch  to  do  this  was  due,  as  shown,  almost  entirely 
o  causes  beyond  the  railroad  managers’  control.” 


Decreases  of  15.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  en- 
erprises  and  of  22.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
i aines  and  quarries  in  Illinois  during  the  period 
|  rom  1909  to  1919  are  shown  in  a  statement  just 
I  ssued  by  the  Census  Bureau. 


Bureau  of  Mines  Expert  Makes  Some  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Reducing  Costs. 

Closer  attention  to  the  economics  of  coal  mining 
was  urged  by  J.  J.  Rutledge,  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
0  ^nes>  Urbana,  Ill.,  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Mining  Institute. 
Changes  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
and  increase  the  amount  of  coal  per  unit  cost  are 
made  necessary  by  the  present  condition  of  the  coal 
market,  he  said. 

By  improved  mining  methods,  such  as  panel  long 
"a  1  or  pillar  and  room  retreating,  the  recovery 
can  be  increased  from  45  to  55  per  cent,  which  is 
t  ie  present  extraction,  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  with  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production, 
according  to  Mr.  Rutledge,  who  continued: 

‘If,  by  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  amount  of 
entry  driving  and  brushing,  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
more  coal  can  be  recovered,  mining  costs  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  reduced.  Estimates  of  the  amount  that  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  the  mining  cost  by  improved 
methods  of  mining  vary  from  15  to  25  cents  per  ton. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  coal  produced  by  these 
methods  will  be  better  than  that  produced  by  the  old 
method,  and  this  will  be  an  additional  amount  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.” 

Mr.  Rutledge  also  spoke  for  more  rigid  inspection 
ot  boilers,  the  use  of  improved  devices  for  under¬ 
ground  haulage  and  the  use  of  improved  mining 
methods.  He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  under¬ 
ground  loading  machines  will  soon  be  found  at  work 
in  many  coal  mines,  as  they  are  now  in  many  metal 
mines. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  system 
of  mining  is  the  loading  of  slate  and  rock  under¬ 
ground  and  the  transportation  of  them  to  the  surface 
to  be  deposited  on  the  rock  dump,”  the  speaker 
added.  Every  car  of  rock  or  slate  hoisted  to  the 
surface  at  least  takes  the  place  of  one  car  of  coal 
and  possibly  two  cars.  In  other  words,  if  the  miners 
were  not  loading  a  car  of  slate  or  rock,  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  loading  it  with  coal.  The  driver 
would  be  hauling  coal,  a  revenue  producing  load, 
instead  of  that  which  is  only  an  expense  and  a 
waste. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  expensive 
dirt  dumps  on  the  surface  in  order  to  dump  the 
dirt,  and  this  involves  an  expense.  The  haulage 
of  heavy  slate  or  rock  in  mine  cars  soon  destroys 
them  and  tends  to  cause  them  to  be  in  poor  repair 
at  all  times.  With  a  good  system  of  mining,  such 
rock  or  slate  would  be  left  underground,  where  it 
belongs. 


Additional  Office  for  Geo.  W.  Scura. 

George  W.  Scura,  assistant  general  sales  agent  of 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  United  Marine  &  Fuel  Corp.,  115  Broad  street 
this  city. 

.  While  this  company  is  operating  in  a  rather  modest 
way  at  the  present  time,  it  is  officered  by  former 
representatives  of  the  B.  &  O.  RR„  including  J.  M. 
Davis,  who  was  vice-president  of  that  corporation  for 
a  number  of  years  and  is  now  president  of  the  big 
machinery  house  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore. 
Among  the  other  directors  is  A.  J.  Stone,  former 
vice-president  of  the  Erie  RR.  Co.  and  who  was  as¬ 
sistant  Regional  Director  in  the  United  States  RR 
administration. 


Coal  Company  Reduces  Salaries. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  July  7.— The  Pennsylvania  Coal 
and  Coke  Corporation  announced  on  Tuesday  that  it 
had  made  a  reduction  in  salaries  averaging  about  20 
per  cent. 

The  reduction  applies  to  all  officers,  superinten¬ 
dents,  foremen,  monthly  men,  clerks  and  stenog¬ 
raphers.  All  operating  departments,  as  well  as  the 
general  offices  in  New  York,  are  affected. 

A  statement  by  officials  says  that  only  nine  of  the 
34  mines  are  operating,  “owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  competition  in  other  fields  operating  on  the 
1917  scale  of  wages.  The  nine  mines  operating  are 
only  working  from  one  to  four  days  a  week.” 


Anthracite  Miners  Will  Fight  to  Retain 
Present  Scale  Next  Spring. 

While  editors  who  were  not  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  were  telling  their  readers 
that  anthracite  prices  were  due  for  a  drop,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  making  a 
tour  of  the  region  in  order  to  gather  material  on 
which  to  form  a  reasoned  judgment.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
ittle  less  than  a  crime  to  influence  the  public  to 
put  off  buying  coal  until  winter  and  run  the  risk 
of  not  being  able  to  get  it  at  all,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  chance  of  prices  being  lower 
before  next  April,  and  not  much  chance  then  if 
what  the  labor  leaders  say  is  true. 

Here  is  how  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  president  of 
District  No.  7,  U.  M.  W.,  which  embraces  the  Lehigh 
region,  answered  a  question  as  to  the  hard  coal 
miners  agreeing  to  a  wage  reduction  before  the 
expiration  of  the  present  agreement: 

Not  a  chance,”  was  his  instant  reply.  “Their 
work  comes  under  the  classification  of  extra  hazard¬ 
ous.  They  did  not  receive  increased  pay  in  keeping 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  during  the  war  until 
long  after  every  other  class  of  workers  had  been 
raised.  They  are  only  getting  a  fair  return  now 
tor  the  skilled  work  they  do,  and  the  chances  they 
take.”  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  their  taking  a  reduc- 

Union  Leaders  Declare  Themselves. 

“How  about  a  wage  cut  next  April  when  the  agree¬ 
ments  end?” 

We  won’t  take  a  reduction  even  then.  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  a  luxury  fuel  diminishing  in  quantity.  The 
work  grows  harder  and  more  dangerous  as  the  thick 
veins  are  exhausted.  We  are  going  to  stand  pat.” 

Chris  Golden,  president  of  District  No.  9,  com¬ 
prising  the  Schuylkill  field,  was  more  taciturn  than 
Kennedy  regarding  the  chance  of  a  cut  in  the  price 
of  anthracite  through  a  reduction  in  wages,  but  even 
more  emphatic.  “They’ll  have  to  get  the  decrease 
in  cost  some  place  else  than  from  wages,”  was  his 
laconic  summary. 

A  Mine  Manager’s  Views. 

.Jesse  B.  Warriner,  general  manager  of  all  the 
mines  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,  agreed 
with  the  officers  of  the  union  that  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  cut  in  wages  at  this  time,  nor  of  any  cut 
whatever  in  any  production  or  transportation  cost. 

The  wages  of  the  anthracite  men  were  the  last  to 
be  raised,”  he  said.  “It  is  common  justice  that  they 
should  be  the  last  to  come  down.  I  believe  that 
when  next  April  comes,  however,  and  they  have 
had  a  winter  of  prosperity,  in  which  high  wages  will 
be  combined  with  low  cost  of  almost  everything 
entering  the  household  use,  food  and  clothing,  thef 
will  agree  to  a  readjustment  of  the  payrolls.  That 
can  wait.  It  is  a  bridge  we  won’t  have  to  cross  for 
a  while. 

So .  far  as  the  operators’  end  is  concerned,  any 
reduction  of  profits  brings  us  within  the  danger 
zone.  Ten  per  cent  or  less  is  the  average  margin 
upon  which  we  do  business  and  there  are  months 
when  some  mines  show  losses.  There  is  no  industry 
in  the  country  in  which  capital  operates  upon  so 
slight  an  edge. 

“Freight  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  Wages  have  been  fixed  until 
next  April  through  contract  and  governmental  ac- 
£??:.  R®tailers  are  distributing  upon  a  basis  of 
$2.75  to  $3  per  ton  in  cities  outside  this  region.  I 
can  t  see  where  the  cost  to  the  consumer  can  come 
down  before  next  spring,  and  I  am  not  hopeful  that 
it  can  be  reduced  materially  even  then.” 


Fuel  Administrator  Hultman,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  asked  the  Attorney  General  of  that  State  to  see 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  restrain  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  from  collecting  the  \y2  per  cent  tax 
on  anthracite  which  went  into  effect  July  1st.  or  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The  Attorney 
General  was  asked  to  consider  whether  injunction 
proceedings  might  not  be  brought. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

J.  H.  Davison,  president  of  the  Copen  Gas  Coal 
Mines,  Inc.,  11  Water  street,  has  just  returned  from 
an  extended  western  trip. 

Fred  J.  Kerner,  export  manager  of  W.  A.  Marshall 
&  Co.,  was  a  passenger  on  the  Aquitania  which  ar¬ 
rived  late  last  week.  He  had  been  in  Europe  several 
months  in  the  interest  of  his  firm. 

Irving  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  while  out  of  town  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  taken  ill  and  has  been  at  his  home 
for  the  past  ten  days.  It  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Sabsevitz  will  be  able  to  get  around  again  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Vernon  Coal  Co.,  recently  mentioned  by  us 
as  being  incorporated  with  office  at  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  Y.,  has  established  a  yard  on  the  line  of  the 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Railway, 
utilizing  a  portion  of  Ward’s  siding  in  the  lower 
part  of  that  city. 

Beginning  work  on  the  Shallmar  Coal  Classifica¬ 
tion,  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  have  sent  men  through¬ 
out  the  coal  fields  to  take  samples  of  coal,  so  that 
all  mines  may  be  properly  classified.  Wesley  Lieb,  of  ( 
the  Marshall  organization,  is  in  charge  of  this  work. 
All  mines  will  be  classified  according  to  their  analyses. 

H.  Allan  Miller,  president  of  H.  Allan  Miller,  Inc., 
44  Beaver  street,  sailed  for  Europe  last  Monday  on 
the  Bcrcngaria.  He  will  visit  his  various  European 
associates  on  the  other  side  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  intensive  survey  of  conditions.  His  travels 
will  take  him  to  London  and  to  several  Continental 
Countries. 

Miss  Pauline  Connor,  daughter  of  the  late  Dan’l  F. 
Connor,  former  sales  manager  of  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer,  was  married  a  few  days  ago  to  Howard  A  an- 
derlip  McEldowney,  of  this  city.  Mr.  McEldowney 
served  through  the  war  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  last  year. 

The  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  90  West  street,  has 
secured  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  output  of  a  new 
mine  in  the  Broad  Top  district  and  will  market  the 
tonnage  under  the  trade  name  of  “Cresco.”  Opera¬ 
tions  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Barnett  seam,  and 
developments  have  already  progressed  to  a  point 
where  about  1,000  tons  a  week  is  being  produced. 
The  ultimate  capacity  will  be  much  larger. 

About  one-half  of  the  12th  floor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Building  is  ready  for  occupancy  and  several  ten¬ 
ants  moved  in  this  week,  including  F.  C.  Russell  and 
H.  C.  Karutz,  coal  men,  and  the  following  trans¬ 
portation  people :  McWilliams  Bros.,  Owen  McCaf¬ 
frey’s  Sons,  the  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  and  R.  M.  Woodburn.  The  F.  H.  & 
A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  now  located  at  25  Beaver  street, 
have  leased  office  space  on  this  floor  and  will  move 
to  the  new  address  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  Yor1-,  which  has 
analyzed  the  recent  stati't-Vc  of  fp’"''™.  t-ade,  says 
that  the  apparent  bin  decro-?'’  i"  O  c  '  sine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  ~  due  o  "  TT,uch  larger 
degree  to  a  fall  in  nrices  of  the  various  articles  form¬ 
ing  the  grand  tctal  than  in  quantity  imported  and 
exnnrted.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  material 
reduction  in  quantity  of  merchandise  being  moved 
into  and  out  of  the  United  States,  the  big  fall  in 
pri"e  ■  is  really  the  largest  factor  in  the  reduction  in 
the  figures  of  total  imports  and  exports  as  measured 
by  values. 

B.  F.  Hernandez,  president  of  R.  E.  Matthews  & 
Co.,  a  general  import  and  export  firm  of  17  Battery 
Place,  has  been  indicted  for  grand  larceny  on  a 
charge  of  having  defrauded  the  Davis  Coal  Co.,  of 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  out  of  $76,216  in  connection 
with  a  cargo  of  coal  exported  last  November.  He 
was  arrested  and  held  in  $50,000  bail  for  trial.  Mr. 
Fernandez  explains  the  transaction  by  stating  that 
his  firm  purchased  the  coal  from  the  American  Fuel 
&  Shipping  Co.,  who  in  turn  got  it  from  the  Davis 
company.  Matthews  &  Co.,  he  says,  paid  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.  for  the  cargo  shortly  before 
the  latter  concern  went  into  bankruptcy.  He  denies 
that  there  was  anything  irregular  in  the  relations  of 
the  two  interests  or  their  officers. 


Tidewater  Directors  Meet. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  held  in  New  York 
last  Wednesday  the  following  directors  were  elected 
to  fill  existing  vacancies  on  the  board  of  directors : 
T.  M.  Dodson,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  representing  the 
Upper  Potomac  Coal  Association,  Inc.;  A.  Lisle 
White,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  representing  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  P.  Cameron,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing 
the  Pittsburgh  district;  N.  C.  Ashcom,  of  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Commissioner  Magruder  submitted  a  report  show¬ 
ing  that  during  the  first  fiscal  year  ending  April 
30th,  1921,  the  exchange  dumped  a  total  of  10,546,028 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  at  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  11,820,318 
tons  dumped  outside  the  exchange,  or  47.15  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  dumped  the  tonnage  being 
handled  through  the  exchange  for  the  year  at  a 
cost  of  2c.  per  ton. 

The  proposed  revisions  in  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  were  discussed  and  held  over  for  a  meeting  of 
the  members  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  20th. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  and 
railroad  advisory  committee  was  held,  at  which  the 
following  appointments  by  the  commissioner, 
effective  July  1st,  were  confirmed:  W.  B.  Walton, 
deputy  commissioner  at  Philadelphia,  vice  F.  E. 
Clark,  promoted  to  assistant  commissioner ;  H.  N. 
Whalen,  deputy  commissioner  at  Baltimore,  vice 
J.  A.  Biddison,  resigned. 


May  Heed  Advice  to  Buy  Early. 

Spokesmen  for  the  railroads  and  public  utilities 
have  written  to  Chairman  Clark,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  assuring  him  that  they 
recognize  the  force  of  his  recent  suggestion  that 
large  coal  consumers  should  buy  and  store  part  of 
their  winter’s  coal  supply  during  the  summer. 
Letters  along  this  line  have  been  received  by  Mr. 
Clark  from  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives;  M.  H.  Ayles- 
worth,  executive  manager  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  and  G.  W.  Elliott,  secretary  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric 
Service. 


P.  &  W.  Va.  Extension. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  three 
and  one-half  mile  branch  to  extend  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  R.  R.  at  a 
point  near  Virginia  Junction,  Pa.,  to  the  3,000-acre 
tract  of  coal  land  owned  by  John  A.  Bell,  was  let 
during  last  week  and  construction  was  begun  at  once. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  line  will  be  completed 
and  ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of  next  year, 
notwithstanding  the  serious  topographical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  Meantime,  the  work  of  developing 
the  coal  land  will  be  undertaken  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  the  works,  according  to  present  plans,  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  3,000  tons,  all  of  which 
will  be  shipped  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia 
under  contract. 


Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Convention. 

Chicago,  July  7. — Plans  are  now  complete  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  to  be  held  in  the  Red 
Room  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in  this  city,  July  13th 
and  14th. 

The  two-day  program  is  filled  with  interesting 
numbers,  many  prominent  speakers  having  accepted 
invitations  to  address  the  association.  Charles  H. 
Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. ; 
Otto  M.  Thjome,  of  the  Gifford-Wood  Co.,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Trefz,  organization  counsel  of  the  American 
City'-  Bureau,  are  among  those  who  will  speak  on 
the  first  day. 

The  entertainment  feature  of  the  meeting  has  also 
been  well  planned.  A  banquet  will  be  tendered  the 
visiting  coal  men  by  members  of  the  Chicago  trade, 
and  automobile  trips  through  the  city  have  also  been 

arranged. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

Frank  T.  Barron,  for  many  years  prominent  in  the 
coal  trade  of  Boston,  has  become  associated  with  the 
City  Fuel  .Co.,  of  that  city. 

The  coal  investigating  committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature  held  its  first  hearing  in  the  State 
House  at  Trenton  last  Thursday. 

Retail  prices  of  anthracite  were  advanced  10  cents 
a  ton  in  Jersey  City  on  July  1st,  the  new  schedule 
being  $13.15  for  egg  and  $13  45  for  stove  and  nut, 
delivered  in  bins. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  New  London,  Conn., 
has  begun  a  survey  of  anthracite  stocks  in  that  city 
to  see  if  there  is  any  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  next 
winter. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  at  Boston,  Mass.,  during 
June  amounted  to  152,771  tons,  compared  with  163,071 
tons  during  same  month  of  1920,  a  decrease  of  10,300 
tons,  or  6.3  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage  received 
during  the  month  amounted  to  268,617  tons,  against 
284,750  tons  in  June,  1920,  a  decrease  of  16,133  tons, 
or  5.7  per  cent. 

The  Coale  Corporation  is  a  new  concern  in  the 
wholesale  trade  at  Philadelphia.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Fred  S.  Coale,  who  heads  the  new  enterprise, 
which  has  been  incorporated  for  $200,000.  Mr.  Coale 
was  formerly  Philadelphia  manager  of  Coale  &  Co., 
Inc.  He  is  a  brother  of  William  F.  Coale,  of  New 
York.  Bertram  C.  Meyer,  another  well-known  Phila¬ 
delphia  coal  man,  is  also  identified  with  the  new  enter¬ 
prise. 

Construction  of  a  railroad  through  the  Cumberland 
mountains  from  Pineville,  Ky.,  and  Middlesboro  to 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  to  open  a  more  direct  route 
to  the  seaboard  for  Kentucky  coal  is  planned.  The 
new  road  in  some  places  will  have  a  grade  of  two 
per  cent  and  will  be  partly  operated  by  electricity. 
E.  J.  Mogg,  an  Indianapolis  coal  operator,  and  his 
associates  who  recently  purchased  100,000  acres  of 
Kentucky  coal  land,  are  behind  the  venture. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  will  build  a  modern  breaker  at  the  East  Lehigh 
colliery,  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  and  develop  the  lower  coal 
measures.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  colliery  has 
been  operated  under  lease  by  the  East  Lehigh  Col¬ 
liery  Co.,  of  which  E.  M.  B.  Shepp  is  president, 
but  the  lease  only  authorized  the  working  of  the 
upper  measures,  which  are  now  practically  exhausted. 
The  L.  C.  &  N.  Co.,  which  owns  the  property, 
refused  to  extend,  the  lease  when  it  expired  on  June 
30th,  but  is  said  to  be  planning  to  tear  down  the 
old  breaker,  put  up  a  new  one  and  develop  the 
virgin  seams. 

The  Anthracite  &  Bituminous  Coal  Co.,  which  has 
been  offering  stock  and  coal  for  sale  in  various  New 
Jersey  towns  and  cities  for  some  months  past,  has 
closed  its  office  at  800  Broad  street,  Newark.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  levy  was  placed  upon  the  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  Plainfield  office  by  people  who  claimed 
to  be  creditors.  The  company  in  its  literature  prom¬ 
ised  to  sell  coal  to  stockholders  at  a  price  below  that 
charged  by  the  regular  retail  dealers,  a  $10  share  of 
stock  entitling  the  purchaser  to  three  tons  of  coal 
annually  at  the  reduced  price.  No  one  who  accepted 
this  offer  has  complained  that  the  company  did  not 
keep  its  promise  so  far  as  delivering  the  stock  was 
concerned. 


“Soo”  Canal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  Northwest, 
via  the  “Soo”  Canal  during  June  amounted  to 
247,048  tons,  compared  with  271,020  tons  in  same 
month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  23,972  tons,  or  8.8  per 
cent. 

For  the  season  of  navigation  to  end  of  June  ton¬ 
nage  via  this  route  amounted  to  571,543  tons,  against 
483,020  tons  in  corresponding  period  of  1920,  an 
increase  of  88,523  tons,  or  18.3  per  cent. 

Bituminous  tonnage  to  the  Northwest  in  June 
amounted  to  3,027,177  tons,  compared  with  966,382 
tons  in  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of 
2,060,785  tons,  or  213.3.  per  cent. 

For  the  season  soft  coal  tonnage  amounted  Jo 
5,589,834  tons,  against  1,548,588  tons  in  1920,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4,041,246  tons,  or  261  per  cent. 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES 

E.  G.  Frechtling,  the  Hamilton  coal  man,  is 
motoring  with  his  family  to  the  Adirondacks. 

C  H.  Hughes,  of  the  Hughes  Coal  Co,  has  been 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex¬ 
change. 

.  C.  F.  Somerville,  of  the  Kalamazoo  Ice  &  Coal 
Co,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  on 
Friday. 

T  J.  Robson,  and  John  J.  Laing,  of  the  Wyatt 
Coal  Co,  Charleston,  W.  Va,  were  in  the  city  on 
Monday. 

J.  B.  Beardslee,  vice-president  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Co,  Chicago,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati 
last  week. 

L-  T.  Van  Hart,  Detroit  representative  of  the 
Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co,  was  in  Cincinnati  for 
a  few  days  this  week. 

Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co,  left  a  few 
days  ago  for  visit  of  two  or  three  months  to 
Europe,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hood. 

B.  P.  Leonard,  formerly  manager  of  the  Miami 
Coal  Co,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  taken  a  position  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Southern  Coal  &  Coke 

Co. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  general  manager  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co,  and  president  of  the  Central 
Fuel  Co,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  at  Fairmount 
W.  Va. 

Robert  Haskins,  of  the  Diamond  Block  Coal  Co, 
Hazard,  Kv,  and  S.  H.  Meems,  of  the  Meems- 
Haskins  Coal  Co,  Bluefield,  W.  Va,  were  Cincinnati 
visitors  on  Friday. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  of  Indianapolis;  Wm.  Kerruish,  of 
Toledo,  and  C.  C.  Hogan,  of  Michigan,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co,  came  in  to  the 
home  office  last  week  for  a  conference. 

The  Berger  Coal  Co,  Harlan,  Ky,  is  a  new  coal 
corporation  with  C.  E.  Ralston,  of  Harlan,  and  Guy 
Darst  and  J.  H.  Jarnagin,  both  of  Knoxville,  Tenn, 
as  incorporators.  The  capital  stock  is  $150,000. 

General  Sales  Manager  G.  M.  Angell,  General 
Counsel  E.  L.  Hogsett,  of  the  Main  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co,  Huntington,  W.  Va,  and  E.  E.  Long- 
streth,  resident  manager  for  the  same  company  at 
Indianapolis,  were  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

Warren  E.  McCann,  of  New  York,  has  given  up 
his  lease  on  the  mining  properties  of  the  Naugatuck 
Coal  Co.,  at  Naugatuck,  W.  Va,  and  operation  of 
the  property  by  the  owning  company  was  resumed 


on  Saturday.  The  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  output. 

C.  T.  Randall,  who  was  for  two  years  resident 
manager  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the 
Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  later  was  traffic 
manager  for  the  same  company  at  its  general  office 
at  Huntington,  West  Va,  has  resigned  the  latter 
position.  He  will  rest  up  for  a  month  and  expects 
to  be  back  in  the  coal  selling  game  by  August  1st. 


Another  Connellsville  Wage  Reduction. 

Independent  coke  makers  in  the  Connellsville  re¬ 
gion  on  July  1st  posted  notices  at  all  the  plants  now 
operating  that  another  reduction  in  wages  would  be¬ 
come  effective  forthwith,  amounting  to  10  per  cent. 
This  added  to  the  reduction  of  approximately  15  per 
cent  announced  in  April,  brings  the  wage  rate  of  the 
region  down  below  the  pre-war  period  by  inde¬ 
pendent  operators. 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  not  altered  its  base,  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  that  interest  is  not  producing 
beehive  coke  at  this  time.  The  rate  of  coke  produc¬ 
tion  has  dwindled  to  less  than  6  per  cent  of  pre-war 
normal,  which  is  practically  a  suspension,  and  prices 
have  softened  to  $2.75  for  standard  furnace  coke  and 
$3.75  for  foundry  coke. 


The  death  is  announced  of  John  F.  Wallace,  one 
of  America  s  most  notable  engineers  whose  profes¬ 
sional  activities  extended  from  Panama  to  the  Far 
East.  He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  the  business 
community,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  his  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  World’s  Fair  while  he  was  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Illinois  Centra],  a  position  which  he  held 
from  1891  to  1904.  Those  days  are  rather  far  in  the 
background  now,  but  the  six-track  entrance  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  Central  into  Chicago  then  built  continues  to 
stand  ,  as  a  notable  illustration  of  splendid  railroad 
facilities,  affording  a  most  valuable  terminal  to  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  railroads  in  the  country. 


Supplementing  our  item  in  last  issue,  we  can  now 
state  that  the  actual  amount  supplied  to  the  Cunard 
steamship  Berengaria  last  week  was  7,739  tons  and 
the  time  required  was  37  hours,  thus  completing  the 
work  far  in  advance  of  time  of  departure.  It  took 
41  hours,  we  understand,  to  put  7,200  tons  (50,000 
barrels)  of  fuel  oil  into  the  Aquitania  which  was  in 
port  at  the  same  time. 


When  competitors  stop  advertising,  the  wise  man 
increases  his  schedule. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


u,^7aar8e  J?r  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word,  or  fifty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu- 

chareeUisn  St  °-  Ype'  . Whcn  ,disPla7  *s  desired,  the 

to  subscribers  onTy.'  '  e“h  ,nsertIon-  Credit  is  extended 
would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
numbers  1VetrC  the-  n?mes  of  those  advertising  under  box 
confident  ’  38  ‘S  °Ur  custom  to  hoId  same  in  strict 


A  ant  to  purchase  or  lease  going  operation 
L.  &  O.  or  P.  R.  R.  Clearfield — region  rates 
to  apply.  Will  negotiate  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Address  “Box  16,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Experienced  steamship  and  export  coal  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Age  29,  thorough  knowledge,  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  reliable  concern,  as 
export  manager  at  Hampton  Roads  or  else¬ 
where.  Can  furnish  A-l  references.  Ad- 
diess  J.  A.  M,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


If>K  SALE — 1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  ton  patent 
trucks  in  good  condition.  Ross  Brown  ?20 
East  138th  Street. 


Industrial  concern  desires  to  purchase  small 
operating  coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania  or  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia.  Give  full  particulars  as 
to  production,  equipment,  seam  and  analysis. 
Address  “Box  65,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

To  complete  files  we  would  like  to  have  a 
few  copies  of  Saward  s  Journal,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  1921.  Twenty  cents  each  will  be 
paid  for  copies  forwarded  to  us  at  15  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bunker  Coal  and  Prices. 

Bunker  coal  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  several  years  and 
average  prices  per  ton  during  1921  and  years  previous  were: 


Aver.  Price _ 

1918.  1919.  1920.  1921.  1919.  1920.  1921 

January .  '426,082  487,998  616,905  721,907  $6.97  $710  $801 

February  .  415,303  417,841  512,886  577,315  7.07  6  96  7  83 

March  .  432,474  457,413  771,602  608,607  6.52  6  90  7  17 

April  .  389,912  682,592  696,017  241,054  6  46  7  6’  7  36 

May  .  425,796  670,001  767,346  803,903  6  32  7  89  6  88 

Total  .  2,089,567  2,715,845  3,364,756  3,452,786 


Fort  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

DOMESTIC  AND  EXPORT 


Exports  of  Bituminous  Coal  from  United  States. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  (including  shipments  to  Canada)  during 
five  previous  years  were : 

January  . 

February 
March  . . 

April  . . . 

May  .... 

Total  . 


1921  and 


1916. 

1917 

191S. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921 

942,144 

1,071,124 

646,039 

1,207,634 

1,249,167 

2,248.448 

1,041,920 

997,226 

919,999 

683,709 

1,168,806 

1,258,670 

1,069,218 

1,322,127 

1,223,137 

554,037 

1.500.540 

1,151,840 

1,247,178 

1,389,751 

1,554,501 

811,128 

2,431,639 

1,453,027 

1,980,100 

1,830,389 

2,119,700 

1,429,612 

2,400,821 

2,500,374 

6,280,560 

6,610,617 

6,463,376 

4,686,120 

8,750,973 

8,605,359 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Shipping  Ports: 

Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wool  worth  Building,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Barclay  1052 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY 

4  1  1  ^  *  Cincinnati 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY, 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Situation  Much  Easier  to  Europe  but  Firmer 
to  South  America. 


Europe. 

Rate 

United  Kingdom  . $5.00* 

Malmo  .  5.75-6.00 

Copenhagen  .  5.75-6.00 

Stockholm  .  6.00 

Gothenburg  .  5.75-6.00 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  .  4.75-5.00 

Hamburg  .  5.00 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  .  5.25 

Lisbon  . 

Algiers  .  5.50 

West  Italy  . 

Marseilles  . 6.25 

Piraeus  . 

Trieste,  Venice .  6.25 

Port  Said  .  6.50 

Alexandria  .  6.50-6.75 

Constantinople  . 6.75-7.00 

Gibraltar  .  5.00-5.25 

Teneriffe  .  5.00 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  .  4.75 

Bahia  .  4.75 

Rio  Janeiro  .  4.50 

Santos  .  5.00-5.25 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  .  4.50 

Para  . 

Rosario  .  4.75 

Nitrate  Range .  5.50 

West  Indies 

Havana  . 

Sagua,  Cardenas  . 

Cienfuegos  . 

Caibarien  . 

Guantanamo . 

Manzanillo  . 

Bermuda  . 

Kingston  . 

Barbados  . 

St.  Lucia  . . . 

Santiago  . 

Port  of  Spain . 

Curacao  . 

St.  Thomas  . 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico . 


5.25 

700 

5.50 

700 

5.50 

800 

5.75 

1,000 

6.25 

1,000 

6.25 

1,000 

6.25 

1,000 

6.50-6.75 

1,000 

6.50-6.75 

1,000 

6.75-7.00 

500 

5.00-5.25 

1,000 

5.00 

500 

475 

500 

4.75 

500 

4.50 

750 

5.00-5.25 

450 

4.50 

500 

4.75 

500 

4.75 

750 

5.50 

500 

2.25 

500 

3.00 

300 

2.85 

500 

3.00 

300 

2.85 

500 

.  3.50 

500 

3.00f 

300 

,  2.75-2.85 

400 

3.15-3.25 

500 

3.25 

500 

,  2.85 

500 

.  3.15-3.25 

500 

.  3.15-3.25$ 

500 

.  3.15-3.25 

500 

.  3.15-3.25 

500 

•Free  discharge. 

tPort  charges  and  discharged  free. 
tFree  port  charges. 
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In  their  weekly  freight  circular  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say: 

“Numerous  steamers  have  been  chartered  for 
European  destinations  since  our  last  report,  but  at 
very  much  lower  rates  than  during  the  previous  week. 

“To  South  American  destinations  conditions  are 
quite  different  and  steamers  are  being  fixed  at  $4.50, 
full  Welsh  form,  for  lower  Plate  ports,  which  is 
slightly  in  advance  of  previous  charters.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  probably  due  to  the  scarcity  of  homeward 
orders  from  South  America. 

“The  market  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies  is  un¬ 
changed.” 

Rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows,  on  the  gross 
form  of  charter,  except  that  those  quoted  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  are  based  on  the  Welsh  form, 
which  can  be  shaded  considerably  on  the  July  form: 


.Daily 

Discharge 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

Last  week  Floyd  J.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co., 
has  been  absent  on  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

Alec  R.  Watson,  of  the  C->  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  on  a  business  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

C.  T.  Denly,  president  of  the  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 

Paul  C.  Sullivan,  Fairmont  representative  of  the 
Equitable  Fuel  Co.,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Buck- 
hannon. 

Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  are  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  Chicago  on  July  13th.  C.  H.  Jenkins 
will  attend. 

The  Waddell  Coal  Co.,  Philippi,  which  worked 
three  days  a  week  during  June,  intends  to  work  four 
days  during  July. 

F.  E.  Murphy,  Baltimore  representative  of  the 
Patton  Coal  Co,  spent  the  Fourth  of  July  with  F.  J. 
Patton,  head  of  the  company. 

John  O.  Brooks,  Shinnston,  W-  Va.,  has  been  made 
acting  superintendent  of  mines  21  and  91,  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  to  succeed  Jesse  H.  Nuzum. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  has  engineers  at  work  ascer¬ 
taining  the  value  of  the  coal  underlying  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  right  of  way  between  Fairmont  and  Wheeling. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  did  not  attend  the  field  meet 
at  Star  City,  W.  Va.,  on  July  2,  as  was  announced. 

The  Barr- Jay  Coal  Co.  Philippi,  is  reported  to  be 
loading  from  12  to  15  cars  of  coal  a  day.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  concern  has  a  C.  of  N.  J.  contract. 

E.  S.  McCullough,  labor  commissioner  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  who  had  beet} 
quite  ill  with  acute  indigestion,  leaves  this  week  for 
Michigan. 

The  shipping  of  coal  from  the  new  operation  of 
the  Lucky  Tack  Coal  Co.,  at  Kingwood,  has  been 
begun.  It  is  a  260-foot  slope  proposition.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  700  acres  of  coal  land. 

C.  H.  Tarelton,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  this  week 
made  general  manager  of  the  division,  a  newly 
created  position.  He  has  been  with  the  company  and 
its  predecessors  30  years. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  West 


Virginia  Coal  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Green¬ 
brier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on 
Thursday,  July  7th.  National  legislation  aimed  at  the 
coal  industry  will  be  discussed. 

Henry  A.  Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh,  said  to  represent 
the  Mellon  interests,  has  secured  682  acres  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  land  for  $97,075.  Some  of  the  tracts 
were  bought  outright,  while  other  two-thirds  and 
three-fourths  interests  were  procured. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Norlaw  Coal  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.  It  is  capitalized  at  $25,000.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are:  Charles  Waldron,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Starr, 
O.  V.  Oliver,  J.  S.  Reid  and  Guy  H.  Burnside,  all 
of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

One  of  the  biggest  coal  deals  pulled  off  recently  in 
northern  West  Virginia  took  place  last  week,  when 
James  A.  Pailsey,  of  Cleveland,  purchased  53  tracts 
of  Pittsburgh  coal  land  for  approximately  a  half 
million  dollars.  Thousands  of  acres  were  involved. 
The  coal  was  purchased  in  Richland  and  Liberty 
districts  of  Brooke  and  Ohio  counties,  W.  Va.  The 
properties  were  secured  from  the  Pittsburgh  Seam 
Coal  Co.,  the  Beech  Bottom  Coal  Co.  and  others. 
Mr.  Pailsey  for  some  time  has  been  acquiring  coal 
land  in  the  northern  Pan  Handle  section  of  West 
Virginia. 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  lake  season  to  date,  as  regards  the  shipment  of 
bituminous  coal,  maintains  its  lead  over  1919  by  a 
narrow  margin,  and  is  running  well  ahead  of  1920 
and  1918.  Comparative  figures  as  reported  by  the 
Coal  and  Ore  Exchange  are  shown  below : 

Season  to  June  19  Cf-Jf^oal 

1918  .  7,266,258 

. .  8,812,862 

19?0  3,330,898 

i92i :::: . 

Weekly  Shipments. 

Soft  coal  shipments  by  weeks  during  June  were: 
Week  ending  Cargo  coal 

June  5 .  984.716 

June  12 .  1,033,684 

June  19 .  1.085,031 

June  26 .  1.064,319 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 

Imports  for  Ten  Months  Are  Under  1919-Bituminous  Exports  Largest  on  Record  and  Big  Increase  Is  Shown 

in  Bunker  Tonnage. 


Mingo  Investigators  Appointed. 

Washington,  July  6th. — Members  of  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  who  will  investigate  conditions  in  the  coal 
mining  region  of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  today  by  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

The  sub-committee  is  composed  of  Senators  txen- 
yon.  chairman;  Phipps  of  Colorado,  and  Shortridge 
of  California,  Republicans,  and  McKellar  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  Democrats.  _  ine 
sub-committee  will  visit  points  in  West  Virginia  to 
•conduct  hearings. 


1919. 

Imports — 

Anthracite .  2,669 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom . 

Canada  .  73,304 

Japan  .  305 

Australia .  7,902 

Other  countries . 

Totals  .  81,511 

Coke  .  816 

Exports — 

Anthracite  .  398,796 

Bituminous — 

France  .  . 

Italy  .  35,908 

Netherlands  .  4,279 

Sweden  .  22,792 

Switzerland  .  6,989 

Canada  .  1,088,026 

Panama .  . 

Mexico  .  6,904 

British  West  Indies .  10,144 

Cuba  .  90,112 

Other  West  Indies .  1,770 

Argentina  .  22,589 

Brazil  .  109,868 

Chili  .  4,931 

Uruguay  .  8,362 

Other  countries  .  17,039 

Totals  .  1,429,706 

Coke .  33,239 

Bunker  .  670,001 


— May- 
1920. 


3,915 


1921. 

891 


1919. 

60,596 


-Eleven  Months- 
1920. 


1921. 


62,121 


15,014 


79,428 

300 


62,175 


79,728 

4.377 


3,856 

662 

66,693 

3,193 


2,636 

936,607 

13,019 

23,401 

1,293 

976,956 

17,819 


6,496 

890,714 

13,146 

56,149 

2,346 

968,851 

24,132 


3,591 

835,856 

18,600 

70,162 

7,283 

935,492 

27,525 


277,197 


434,308 


3,811,415  4,205,511 


4,381,904 


245,915 

380,015 

215,823 

84,532 

84,272 

716,453 


50,136 

332,851 

22,864 

10,220 


1,124,246 


7,121 

6,232 

113,861 

11,438 

101,144 

73,190 

40,488 

31,128 

289,209 

2,400,821 

42,077 

767,346 


7,915 

8,888 

14,345 

2,986 

113,733 

103,474 

4,685 

30,455 

673,576 

2,500,374 

15,641 

803,903 


101,650 

132,151 

39,684 

6,989 

12,767,570 

272,760 

119,480 

135,923 

918,641 

69,328 

180,084 

632,618 

196,720 

259,195 

140,343 

15,973,136 

996,600 

5,589,574 


1,160,123 

2,518,530 

1,204,882 

304,623 

708,322 

9,276,749 

135,036 

111,171 

211,447 

1.135.489 
97,711 

813,492 

476,150 

129.929 

146.929 

1.413.489 
19,844,072 

623,450 

7,418,976 


3,045,617 
1,794,75 7 
1,494,787 
974,430 
406,241 
14,318,625 
181,169 
225,759 

184.409 
860,930 
111,164 

1,486,120 

919.410 
494,774 
223,753 

4,387,506 
31,109,451 
621,273 
8,622,251 


JOS.  H.  REILLY,  President 


W.  B.  REILLY,  Sec’y  &  Treas. 


JOHN  E.  REILLY.  V.-President 


DUNCAN  -  SPANGLER  COAL  CO 


INCORPORATED 


South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

DELTA”  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Greenwich  Piers,  Philadelphia 


Shipments  via  Penn.  Railroad  and  Connections 

SUITE  305,  FINANCE  BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Oriental  Navigation  Co. 


Paris  39  Broadway,  New  York 

Ship  and  Colliery  Owners 

Cargo  Coals  c.  i.  f .  any  port. 

General  Cargo  Service 

NEW  YORK 

to 

French  Atlantic,  River  Plate, 
Black  Sea  and  Blast  African  Ports 

Cables:  NILFERON,  NEWYORK 


Norfolk 


New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

MINERS  and  SHIPPERS 

STEAM  and  GAS  COALS 

FROM  THE 

New  River,  Pocahontas,  Pennsylvania  and 
Fairmont  Fields 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

1 1 1  Devonshire  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Norfolk,  Va.  Johnstown,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Baltimore,  Md. 


PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your  coal  for  New 
York  Harbor  Delivery  and  New  England. 

Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales  Agent 


No.  1  Broadway 


New  York 


City  Fuel  Company 


18  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 


Anthracite 


RETAIL 


COAL 


BOSTON 


Bitum  irsous 


WHOLESALE 


Steamers  and  Tugs  ot  All  Sizes  Bunkered 


“WINIFREDE  COAL” 


TRADE  MARK 


Domestic  Malleable  Steam 
Gas -Producing  By-Product 

LAKE  AND  TIDEWATER  DELIVERIES 


Analysis 

Moisture  .  1.66% 

Volatile  Matter .  39.68 

Fixed  Carbon .  55.50 

Ash  .  3.|6 


100.00 


Sulphur  .  0.619 

Specific  Gravity .  1,298 

B.  T.  U’s .  14,950 

Cubic  Ft.  Gas  per  ton 

of  2,000  lbs .  12,500 

Fusing  Point  of  Ash.  .  3,070°F 

Evaporative  efficiency 
9J4  lbs.  per  pound 
of  coal. 


“Belmont  Coal” — Gas  and  Splint 
WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

FRANK  B.  STEWART,  President 

Executive  &  Sales  Offices —  Mines  at  Winifrede  and  Crown 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hill,  W.  Va.  (Kanawha  County.) 

Capacity — 500,000  tons  yearly. 
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Coal  Production  of  Kanawha  District  by  Companies. 


Below  are  figures,  furnished  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines 
showing  the  output  of  coal  mining  companies  operating  in  the  Kanawha  district 
for  the" fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1919  and  1920: 

Boone  County. 


Altman  Coal  Company,  Altman . 

Anchor  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  O . 

Boone  Block  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  Charples... 

Bradley  Mining  Company,  Madison . 

Brush  Creek  Coal  Company,  Charleston - .. 

Carbon  Hill  Collieries  Company,  Cincinnati, 

Dartmont  Coal  Company,  Mt.  Hope . 

E.  G.  Biddison  &  Company,  Rock  Bottom . 

Hal  con  Coal  Company,  Huntington . ••••••• 

Horse  Creek  Block  Coal  Company,  Columbus,  O 


O. 


Fork. 


Lick  Creek  Coal  Company,  Lick 

Madison  Coal  Company.  Hadalton . 

Maxine  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Mordue  Colliery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Nellis  Coal  Co . 

Orange  Coal  Company,  Orange . 

Peytona  Mining  Company,  Charleston . 

Rich  Block  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Rock  Bottom  Coal  Co.,  St.  Albans . 

Royal  Block  Coal  Company,  Prince . 

Scott  Coal  Co . 

Seng  Creek  Coal  Company,  Whitesyille . 

Sharlow  Gas  Coal  Company,  Huntington . . . 

Silush  Coal  Company,  Charleston.. . 

Spruce  River  Coal  Company,  Massillon,  O. 
Standard  Eagle  Coal  Company,  Huntington. 
Sterling  Block  Coal  Company,  Huntington.. 

Sterling  Colliery  Company,  Huntington - 

Superior  Eagle  Coal  Company,  Omar . 

U.  S.  Block  Coal  Co . 

Valeo  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Vanbail  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

Warner  Block  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  0 
Webb  Coal  Mining  Company,  Cincinnati,  0 
W.  S.  Block  Coal  Company,  Altman . 


492 

12,107 

122,738 

109,414 

15,115 

22,343 

18,564 

290 

7,096 

850 

5,000 

6,700 

27,233 

56,042 

3,600 

5,931 

29,103 

43,887 

57,187 

65,671 

13,625 

17,857 

4,500 

9,209 

26,682 

41,588 

'  36,127 

47,786 

63,049 

3,163 

3,507 

19,843 

18,121 

25,191 

9,840 

21,011 

1,149 

28,492 

40,586 

2,880 

99,715 

104,184 

81,986 

62,685 

16,579 

22,250 

118,373 

109,310 

24,492 

42,671 

15,634 

21,313 

35,903 

28,358 

26,485 

40,098 

3,300 

30,892 

33,650 

7,104 

22,426 

32,770 

117,304 

92,298 

Clay  County. 

Charleston . 


Blue  Ridge  Fuel  Company, 

Coalbell  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

DeBerry  &  Leonard,  Clay . 

Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Company,  Dundon - 

Elkland  Coal  Mining  Company . 

Elliott  Splint  Coal  Company,  Clay . 

Federal  Colliery  Compapy,  Boston,  Mass . 

Toy  Splint  Coal  Co . 

French  Coal  Mining  Company,  Pancoast . 

Gauley  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Jones- Winif rede  Coal  Co.,  Charleston . 

Leatherwood  Colliery  Company,  Hartland . 

Lima  Coal  Co.,  Lima,  O . . . 

Middle  Creek  Coal  Company,  Charleston...  - - 

Mid- Lothian  Jewel  Coal  Company,  Huntington... 

Rex  Colliery  Co . . . 

Thompson  Block  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Queen  Coal  Company,  Queen  Shoal . 

Fayette  County. 

American  Rolling  Mills  Company,  Middletown,  1 

Beury  Bros.  Coai  &  Coke  Company,  Beury . 

Big  Bend  Coal  Company,  Dimmock . . . 

Black  Betsy  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Black  Betsy. 
Boomer  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cannelton  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Cannelton - 

Christian  Colliery  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va . 


Eagle  Coal  Company,  Montgomery. 


Gaymont  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Lawton 
Greenbrier  Colliery  Company,  Bellwood 
Hawley  Coal  Company,  Clute.. . 


Eagle. 


Loup  Creek  Colliery  Company,  Page. 
Michigan  Coal  Company,  Fayette.... 


2,000 

7,142 

4,260 

15,823 

6,161 

7,430 

298,223 

338,931 

9,481 

50,723 

32,167 

1,624 

1,074 

15,155 

2,812 

7,303 

10,409 

5,200 

3,038 

1,200 

12,405 

27,325 

2,878 

9,542 

8,360 

22,876 

30,999 

15,320 

143,290 

95,695 

43,145 

6,380 

140,261 

124,957 

398,720 

294,418 

370,791 

387,499 

70,474 

21,951 

39,681 

17,654 

19,150 

236,973 

223,807 

8,371 

. 

14,488 

9,930 

5,061 

33,617 

16,550 

446,925 

442,523 

2,250 

217,687 

312,766 

3,855 

Milburn  By-Products  Coal  Company,  Milburn . 

Mill  Creek  Colliery  Company,  Bramwell . •' . 

Paint  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company,  Cleveland,  O . 

Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Cincinnati,  0 . 

Solvay  Collieries  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . . 

St.  Clair  Coal  Mining  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ... 

Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America . 

West  Virginia  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Boomer . 

W.  R.  Johnson  Coal  Company,  Smithers . 

Kanawha  County. 

Barren  Creek  Colliery  Company,  Charleston . 

Belmont  Coal  Company,  Cincinnati,  0 . 

Big  Bottom  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Big  Six  Coal  Company,  Coal  Fork . 

Black  Band  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  Olcott . 

Blue  Creek  Coal  &  Land  Company,  Charleston . 

Blue  Creek  Fuel  Company . ~  V  '  Nt  ‘  v  '  ’ 

Buffalo  Kanawha  Coal  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 

Burning  Springs  Coal  Company,  Plus . . 

Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  Charleston. 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Cannelton  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Cannelton . 

Carbon  Fuel  Company,  Carbon . . . . 

Carter  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Coalwood . 

Central  By-Products  Coal  Company,  Charleston - 

Charleston  Co-Operative  Coal  Company,  Charleston. 

Chesapeake  Mining  Company,  Charleston . 

Coalburg  Colliery  Company,  Charleston . 

Coalburg-Kanawha  Mining  Company,  Coalburg... 

Coal  Fork  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Cog  City  Coal  Company,  Spring  Hill . 

Coleman  Coal  Company,  Pratt . 

Columbia  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

J.  M.  Cooper  Coal  Company... 

Crown  Hill  Coal  Company,  Crown 

Dana  Coal  Company,  Charleston . .  • 

Davenport  Coal  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Don  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Dry'  Branch  Coal  Company,  Malden . 

East  Bank  Mining  Company,  East  Bank. . 

Empire  Coal  Mines  Company,  New  York. 

Empire  Fuel  Company,  Fairmont . 

Eureka  Coal  Company,  Athens,  O . 

Granny  Branch  Coal  Company . 

-Hsrkett  Coal  Company,  Cedar  Grove . 


110,000  175,864 


Hill. 


H.  M.  Crites  Coal  Company,  Huntington. 


Holt  Fuel  Company,  Pratt . . . 

Hope  Coal  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Hugheston  Coal  Company,  Hugheston . 

Imperial  Colliery  Company,  Burnwell . 

J.  W.  Miller  Coal  Company,  Three  Mile . 

Kanawha  City  Coal  Company,  Charleston.  •••••••••••••;• 

Kanawha  &  Hocking  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kelley’s  Creek  Colliery  Company,  Cleveland,  O.  . . 

Left  Fork  Coal  Company . 

Lewis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Chelyan . 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  Jr.,  Coalfork . 

Lewiston  Block  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Mandt  Mining  Company,^  Charleston . 

Marmet  Coal  Company,  Cincinnati,  O . 


Meadow  Lick  Coal  Company,.  Olcott . 

Miami  Coal  Company,  Miami . 

Montgomery  Coal  Company,  Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Coal  Company . 

Mt.  Eagle  Colliery  Company . 

Nelson,  H.  R.,  Winifrede . 

New  Export  Coal  Company,  Perryville . 

O.  P.  Smith  Coal  Company,  Plus . ■  • 


O 

23,435 

35,492 

16,368 

633,414 

473,232 

79,932 

68,901 

85,932 

9,961 

67,357 

76,349 

18,500 

39,423 

66,550 

2,379 

13,264 

10,079 

■10,659 

23,029 

142,050 

119,575 

109,023 

10,782 

9,014 

17,8% 

1,200 

820,225 

689,892 

283,424 

322,068 

148,455 

180,884 

586,189 

492,825 

1,008 

3,367 

21,321 

16,184 

7,078 

32,112 

45,776 

71,623 

120,000 

84,938 

48,946 

73,6% 

30,837 

28,850 

8,479 

2,684 

3,626 

11,132 

2,650 

93,303 

84,4% 

17,006 

29,921 

1,850 

17,201 

97,576 

116,450 

35,766 

41,780 

7,400 

5,500 

20,100 

14,870 

59,308 

118,725 

117,511 

74,999 

6,542 

8,437 

14,153 

5,748 

6,000 

8,470 

2,690 

4,688 

164,301 

153,007 

5,302 

11,347 

11,470 

34,000 

239,229 

283,134 

435,345 

433,199 

5,100 

49,599 

28,009 

16,064 

6,760 

22,560 

17.250 

3,038 

5,841 

53,729 

88,669 

27,925 

41,462 

13,537 

21,718 

15,457 

7,700 

19,886 

9,971 

1,750 

Grafton . 


Export  Coal  Company,  Export . .  I44W  icuumaiu..  - - 

Fort  Defiance  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Fort  Dehance .  ’  -  Standard  Kanawha  Coal  Mining  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.  . 

rnnmcmv  . .  .  -J  _  _  . 


Pen  Mar  Coal  Company,  Big  Chimney... . 

Phillips  Blue  Creek  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Quincy  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Sequoi  Coal  Company,  Olcott . 

Southwestern  Splint  Fuel  Company, 


1517  .  Stange-Elliott  Coal  Company,. Charleston. 

Trinity  Coal  Company,  Huntington..... . 

Wake  Forest  Mining  Company,  Wake  Forest. ^ • 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Charleston. 

Wet  Branch  Mining  Company,  Charleston . 

Winifrede  Coal  Company,  Winifrede . 


3,619 

50,187 

9,000 

505,743 

17,657 

7,422 

42,654 

8,209 

42,860 

43,000 

5,715 

7,757 

56,408 


3,400 

2,120 

87,635 

9,457 

459.186 

15,105 


115,823 

133,037 


55,038 

12,000 

30,410 

47.612 

21,287 

13,633 

52,359 

5,042 

105,705 

206,227 


i 


B.  J.  LYNCH  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

25  BEAVER  STREET  shippers  of  NEW  YORK 

HIGH  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 


Pennsylvania 
HIGH  VOLATILE 

FOR  EXPORT  AND  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES 
TELEPHONE:  BROAD  1431-1432 


AND 

and 


West  Virginia 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

BUNKERING  SERVICE  AT  ALL  ATLANTIC  PORTS 

MINE  OFFICE:  MEYERSDALE,  PA. 


MATLACK  COAL  &  IRON  CORPORATION 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

COAL  EXPORTERS-STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

bUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS,  PHILADELPHIA  AND  BALTIMORE 

TIDEWATER  OFFICES 

Vanderbilt  Concourse  Bldg.  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.  Reyner  Bldg 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Norfolk,  Va.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Newport  News  Va. 

ENGLISH  REPRESENTATIVES,  W  H.  BOWATER,  LTD.,  BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 


COSGROVE  &  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

Best  Grades  Steam,  Gas  and  Smithing 

J"h“  COAL  St.  Louis  PENNSYlV^b^ 


Philadelphia 
New  York 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 


COSGROVE  &  WYNKOOP.  Ltd. 
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ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  "SEMI-&IWOXZLES&”  T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


CAMPBELL,  PEACOCK  &  KINZER,  Inc. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


General  Offices:  Widener  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK,  30  Church  Street  BOSTON,  MASS.,  Coastwise  Coal  Co..  113  State  St. 


Mine  Office,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  Post  Standard  Building 


Witcher  Creek  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Wyatt  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Lincoln  County. 

Guyan  River  Coal  Company,  Branchland . 

Lincoln  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Charleston . 

Malleable  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

West  Virginia  White  Ash  Coal  Company,  Woodville... 

Peter  Cave  Coal  Company,  Huntington . 

Royal  White  Ash  Coal  Company . 

Nicholas  County. 

Beech  Glen  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Coal  Bell  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Concord  Coal  Company . 

Greenbrier  Coal  Company,  Bellwood . 

Kanawha  Colliery  Company . 

New  Eagle  Gas  Coal  Company,  vV aughan .............. 

Pardee  &  Curtin  Lumber  Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


1,600 

244,114 

199,415 

16,397 

14,527 

18,312 

12,055 

15,125 

13,243 

8,994 

22,879 

804 

13,671 

30,391 

53,404 

20,750 

5,850 

6,806 

7,000 

10,288 

12,366 

Tioga  Coal  Company,  Tioga . 

Walnut  Hill  Fuel  Company,  Vaughan . 

Raleigh  County. 

Clear  Fork  Coal  Company,  Charleston . 

Colcord  Coal  Company,  Montcoal . 

Marsh  Fork  Coal  Company,  Marfork . 

Summit  Coal  Company,  Beckley . 

U.  S.  R.  R.  C.  &  O . 

Total . 


33,000 

4,000 

3,000 

90,906 

63,740 

72,724 

81,880 

98,442 

20,545 

43,879 

10,234,964  10,370,553- 

Some  companies  mentioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage  for  1919, 
have  taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while. some  are  entirely  new.  We  are 
informed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and 
many  new  mines  opened  during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep  correct 
lists.  Some  companies  transferred  their  mines  as  many  as  two  or  three  times 
during  the  year. 


•Details  regarding  Pocahontas  production  appeared^  in  our  issue  of  May  21st;  Fairmont 
region,  May  28th;  New  River,  June  4th;  various  districts,  June  11th  and  18th. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  FINANCING 

Must  Be  Put  on  Better  Basis  Before  Our 

Foreign  Business  Can  Thrive. 

Journal  of  Commerce. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  serious  trouble 
with  business  at  the  present  time  lies  in  the  lack 
of  sound  foreign  trade  financing.  Although  we 
naturally  want  to  keep  our  export  trade  up  to  .  at 
least  respectable  proportions,  we  keep  on  insisting 
upon  being  paid  in  dollars  at  short  term,  and  we 
refuse  to  take  the  same  financial  risks  that  other 
countries  take  in  trade  with  one  another. 

This  condition  calls  for  an  early  remedy.  There 
is  plenty  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books,  for 
Congress  has  passed  nearly  every  measure  bearing 
on  foreign  finance  it  has  been  requested  to  adopt 
and  there  is  now  a  varied  assortment  of  laws,  under 
none  of  which,  however,  is  very  much  being  done. 

The  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  our  business 
houses  and  banking  institutions  have  not.  yet  taken 
up  the  question  of  foreign  finance  for  serious  study 
and  analysis. 

The  real  trouble  in  the  present  situation  seems 
to  lie  in  the  question  of  credit  and  the  location  of 
responsibility.  The  bank  is  not  willing  to  go  far 
in  extending  credit,  but  desires  to  have  the  exporter 
or  business  man  carry  the  risk.  Both  have  seemed 
to  suppose  that  the  final  risk  could  be  transferred 
to  the  investor  by  some  machinery  set  at  work 
under  the  law. 

Reliable  Credit  Information  Needed. 

Neither  has  succeeded,  and  the  trouble  is  found 
in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  connections  for  the 
investigation  of  foreign  credit.  Few  foreign  branches 
were  established  by  our  banks  during  or  after  the 
war,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been  created 
have  been  sold  or  closed. 

Of  the  discount  and  acceptance  companies,  only 
very  few  really  have  close  foreign  connections  that 
will  enable  the  safe  extension  of  credit  based  upon 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  productive  ability  of  the 
foreign  establishment  which  is  seeking  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  much  more  serious  study 
of  foreign  financing,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  from 
it  as  much  as  possible  of  the  vagueness  and  impossi¬ 
bilities  that  have  figured  thus  far  and  to  putting  the 
business  on  a  firm  and  practical  foundation. 

It  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  that  has  been  said 
of  the  need  of  export  finance  and  of  the  methods  to 
be  pursued  in  connection  with  it  has  been  largely 
exaggerated.  The  fact  remains  that  we  have  as.  yet 
no  adequate  foreign  banking  or  financing  mechanism, 
and  that  we  need  and  must  have  one  if  we  are.  to 
succeed  in  keeping  up  our  export  trade  in  competition 
with  that  of  other  countries. 


We  are  informed  that  on  account  of  poor  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  coal  business  at  Portland,  Me.,  the 
office  of  the  Portland  Coal  Co.,  controlled  by 
Boston  interests,  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
time  being.  Operations  will  probably  be  re¬ 
sumed  next  fall  or  winter. 


Tight  Terms  for  Reading. 

The  terms  of  the  Reading  dissolution  decree, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  carried  out  before  long, 
are  particularly  strong  and  definite.  Under  the  new 
plan  Reading  Company  stockholders,  on  payment  ,  of 
$2  per  share,  will  receive  a  certificate  representing 
stock  in  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  but  the  actual  stock  will  only  be  delivered  to 
one  who  signs  a  sworn  statement  that  he  is  not  a 
stockholder  in  the  Reading  Company  and  is  not 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  a  stockholder. 

In  other  words,  the  Reading  Company  stockholders 
receive  something  which  they  must  dispose  of  to 
gain  any  value  from,  and  the  easy  readjustment  of 
some  other  corporate  affairs  will  not,  apparently, 
be  reproduced  in  the  case  of  the  Reading  dissolution. 
Apparently  the  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  will  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  operator”  possibly  entitled  as  such  to  75 
cents  more  per  ton. 

The  only  step  that  remains  is  for  the  stockholders 
of  the  several  companies  involved  to  vote  upon  the 
necessary  action  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  stock  and 
bond  issues,  consolidations,  and  so  on,  the  Reading 
Company  consolidating  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Railway  Co.  without  any  change  of  name,  and 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  con¬ 
solidating  with  the  Delaware  Coal  Co.  without 
change  of  name. 

In  the  case  of  the  Reading  Company  certain  privi¬ 
leges  under  its  own  charter  are  relinquished  and 
certain  obligations  incumbent  upon  newer  corpora¬ 
tions  are  assumed. 

Those  interested  can  obtain  pamphlets  giving  full 
details  by  addressing  the  company. 


Railroads  Sharp  on  Collections. 

We  hear  considerable  in  the  soft  coal  trade  as  to 
the  unfairness  of  the  railroad  people,  who  hold  up 
their  coal  bills  for  five  or  six  months  and  yet 
expect  immediate  payment  of  freight  bills.  It  is 
recognized,  of  course,  that  the  financial  situation  of 
many  railroad  companies  is  deplorable  but  there  are 
certain  old  sayings  that  might  be  applied  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  such  as :  “Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander”  and  some  better  arrangements  should 
be  worked  out. 

Freight  bills  might  be  permitted  to  offset  coal  bills 
for  one  thing,  and  at  any  rate  a  better  spirit  might 
be  displayed  in  handling  these  financial  affairs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  period  when  the  railroad  situation  is 
in  such  a  disturbed  condition,  it  certainly  comes  with 
ill  grace  to  send  out  a  fulmination  as  to  suing  for 
a  claim  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less 
accidentally  held  up,  while  the  corporation  making 
such  threats  is  a  debtor  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Let  those  spokesmen  who,  with  tears  in  their  voices 
bespeak  fair  treatment  for  the  railroads,  do  a  little 
housecleaning  at  home. 


The  Taunton  Coal  Co.,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  has 
asked  the  court  to  appoint  a  receiver  for  the  Norton, 
Taunton  &  Attleboro  Street  Railway  Co.,  claiming 
that  the  road  owes  a  coal  bill  of  $4,294. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

- . 

Bituminous  Shows  a  Slight  Gain  and 
Anthracite  a  Small  Loss. 

Bituminous  production  recovered  slightly  during 
the  week  ending  June  25th,  but  was  still  short  of  the 
8,000,000-ton  mark.  The  total  output  for  the  country 
at  large  is  estimated  at  7,669,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  1.5  per  cent  over  the  preceding  week,  but  about 
350,000  tons  below  the  rate  maintained  from  May 
14th  to  June  11th. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below,  with  comparisons  for  1920: 


Week  ending — 

June  4 . 

June  11 . 

June  18 . 

June  25 . 


< - Net  tons — \ 

1921  1920 

6,835,000  9,141,000 

8,010,000  10,355,000 
7,556,000  10,095,000 
7,669,000  10,556,000 


Bituminous  production  for  the  year  to  date 
amounts  to  190,000,000  tons,  compared  with  247,000,- 
000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920,  207,000,000  tons 
for  1919,  274,000,000  tons  for  1918,  and  265,000,000 


tons  in  1917. 

F.  G.  Tryon  and  W.  F.  McKenney,  statisticians  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  make  the  following  comment 
on  this  showing:  “Before  concluding  that  this  sub¬ 
normal  production  indicates  a  future  shortage,  the 
greatly  decreased  consumption  of  coal  caused  by  the 
depressed  condition  of  industry  in  general  should  be 
considered.  Cumulative  production  is  but  little  less 
than  that  in  1914,  which  also  was  a  year  of  general 
business  depression.  In  that  year  no  shortage  of  soft 
coal  occurred.” 


Anthracite  Production. 


The  anthracite  production  fell  off  about  100,000 
tons  during  the  week  ending  June  25th.  Comparative 
figures  for  a  period  of  weeks  are  as  follows : 


Week  ending — 

June  4 . 

June  11 . 

June  18 . 

June  25 . 


I - Net  tons - \ 

1921  1920 

1,573,000  1,536,000 

1,963,000  1,960,000 

1,941,000  1,853,000 

1,847,000  1,870,000 


Output  for  the  calendar  year  to  June  25th  aggregated' 

44,897,000  tons,  compared  with  42,830,000  tons  to  the 
corresponding  date  in  1920. 


British  Profit-Sharing  Plan  Not  New. 

There  is  some  point  made  of  the  English  profit- 
sharing  plan  introduced  as  a  feature  in  settling  the  re¬ 
cent  strike,  but  after  all  this  only  an  adaptation  of 
the  Schuylkill  region  sliding  scale  which  was  in  force 
for  a  number  of  years  beginning  about  1900. 

While  the  miners  were  in  a  distressed  condition  | 
and  not  strongly  organized  this  proved  tolerable,  but 
as  soon  as  unionism  became  a  strong  factor  in  the 
field  it  was  abolished.  The  reason  was  that  while  I 

the  scale  was  well  regarded  as  long  as  it  slid  up-  : 

ward,  it  was  in  great  disfavor  when  it  slid  down-  , 

ward  and  a  fixed  rate  based  on  the  high  marks  was 

secured  by  the  men  in  substitution. 


1 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  bituminous  trade  is  drifting;  waiting 
for  the  upturn  which  is  expected  to  develop 
in  August.  The  date  for  that  welcome  de¬ 
velopment:  has  been  advanced  so  many 
times  since  the  first  of  the  year  that  some 
are  losing  confidence,  but  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  even  under  adverse  conditions 
some  improvement  usually  takes  place  late 
fin  the  summer,  before  the  actual  arrival  of 
the  fall  season. 

We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
middle  of  August,  rather  than  an  earlier 
date,  and  find  that  this  view  of  the  time  of 
betterment  is  accepted  by  many  large  bi¬ 
tuminous  interests.  Of  course  there  will 
jnot  be  a  sudden  jump  in  demand,  but  a 
gradual  resumption.  Even  now  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing.  While  many 
issert  that  there  is  nothing  doing,  it  is  a 
'act  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the 
:rade  to  be  doubled  as  it  would  be  for  some 
.musual  phenomenon  of  nature  to  trans¬ 
fire.* 

It  is  an  old  story  that  a  small  percentage 
fi  difference  in  coal  trade  demand  has  a  re- 
narkable  effect  on  prices.  They  are  ex- 
remely  low  now;  lower  than  at  any  prior 
"ime  this  year.  For  the  last  two  months 
hey  have  been  declining  slowly  but  stead- 
ly,  following  the  initial  downward  move- 
nent  which  seemed  to  culminate  for  a  time 
vhen  the  low  point  of  production  was 
•eached  in  April.  At  present,  production 
s  well  above  the  low  point  and  only  slightly 
jelow  the  high  point  reached  in  the  latter 
>art  of  May,  and  continued  for  a  fortnight, 
t  is  still  well  below  8,000,000  tons  a  week, 
md  trailing  as  it  does  behind  the  figures 
or  four  prior  years,  gives  evidence  of  the 
(uantity  to  be  made  up  later  on. 

As  w.e  have  indicated  before,  the  tonnage 
nust  not  be  increased  faster  than  it  can  be 
ibsorbed,  as  that  means  a  continuance  of 
■acrifice  sales.  Unquestionably,  the  trade 
)as  been  influenced  by  all  the  constant  gos- 
ip  as  to  readjustment,  the  need  of  small 
nargins  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
having  of  costs  and  prices  is  influenced  by 
he  fact  that  other  lines  of  business  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same,  probably  under  more  clearly 
lefined  pressure  than  is  the  coal  trade,  for 
‘dck  of  the  situation  is  the  solid  fact  that 
lore  than  230,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 

“For  hell  to  freeze  over,”  says  Joggins. 


coal  must  be  mined  and  shipped  before  the 
year  goes  out,  regardless  of  any  buyers’ 
strike  or  other  reason  for  market  apathy. 

Export  demand  has  fallen,  but  many  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  only  a  breathing  spell, 
rather  than  a  permanent  loss  of  foreign 
business.  In  fact,  ship-brokers  report  a 
better  inquiry  for  steamers  this  week  than 
last,  indicating  that  buyers  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe  who  had  been  counting  on 
obtaining  British  coal  when  the  coal  strike 
was  settled  are  again  turning  to  America. 
They  find  what  everyone  familiar  with  the 
situation  knew  would  be  the  case,  that 
Great  Britain  will  not  have  much  coal  to 
export  for  some  little  time  to  come  and  the 
prices  are  so  high  as  to  give  American  coal 
the  advantage  in  many  foreign  markets. 
Best  Welsh  coal  is  quoted  at  slightly  over 
50  shillings  at  Cardiff,  according  to  cable 
reports.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
this  is  equivalent  to  between  $9  and  $9.50 
a  ton,  as  compared  with  around  $6  for  sim¬ 
ilar  grades  at  Hampton  Roads.  This  dif¬ 
ference  of  $3  or  more  a  ton  goes  a  long  way 
towards  overcoming  any  advantage  in 
freight  rates  enjoyed  by  British  exporters 
to  certain  markets  which  they  formerly 
dominated. 

Despite  the  small  coal  consumption  in 
England,  evidence  accummulates  that  there 
is  much  to  be  looked  for  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
port  trade  once  the  shipments  and  prices 
and  the  practical  handling  of  the  tonnage 
are  arranged  on  a  sound  business  basis. 
Getting  back  to  the  more  normal  conditions 
when  small  differences  count,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  prospective  freight  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  on  the  railroads  later  on  will  mean 
a  great  deal  in  meeting  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  abroad.  But  above  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  Welsh  coal  fields  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  will  not  have  a  great 
amount  available  for  export  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  prices,  the  feature  that  gave 
them  such  a  commanding  position,  in  the 
foreign  trade  at  one  time. 

This  is  a  time  when  quality  counts,  and 
as  it  is  hard  to  sell  even  good  coal,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  the  most  careless  operator  hesi¬ 
tates  to  send  poor  coal  to  market.  In  fact, 
very  often  poor  coal  cannot  be  sold  at  any 
price,  and  with  the  bettering  of  the  aver¬ 
age  tonnage  a  less  amount  is  required  to 
produce  an  equal  result  at  the  steam  user's 
plant.  A  large  proportion  of  the  mines 
which  produce  the  cheaper  coals,  those  that 


jl 


are  high  in  ash,  are  closed  down  and  have 
been  for  a  good  while.  As  a  result,  an  ab¬ 
normally  large  percentage  of  the  coal  now 
being  shipped  is  of  a  quality  which  is 
naturally  low  in  ash  and  in  addition,  has 
been  prepared  with  more  than  the  usual 
care. 

Without  going  into  the  finer  points  of 
mathematics  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  may 
have  been  an  average  gain  of  five  per  cent 
in  quality,  comparing  this  year  with  last; 
unpurities  have  been  reduced  to  the 
amount  of  five  per  cent  of  tonnage  shipped. 
1  his  would  mean  that  the  six  months’  ton¬ 
nage  of  1921  would  have  been  about  10,- 
000,000  tons  greater  had  last  year’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  and  preparation  prevailed. 
I  his  in  itself  means  a  considerable  saving 
to  consumers. 

In  spite  of  recent  slowing  down,  there 
has  been  an  increase  for  the  season  in  lake 
shipments  of  bituminous.  This  reflects  a 
desire  to  move  tonnage  and  get  it  out  of 
the  way,  but  the  absence  of  demand  from 
distributors  and  consumers,  at  or  near  des¬ 
tination,  is  causing  it  to  pile  up  in  yards 
and  at  docks,  and  about  the  time  the  trade 
here  is  due  to  pick  up  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
period  of  stress  for  the  shippers  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increased 
movement  in  this  direction  will  be  great 
enough  to  relieve  the  burden  on  those  who 
ship  in  both  directions. 

The  fact  that  the  (President  comes  out 
plainly  in  reference  to  the  business  situation 
is  encouraging.  It  is  far  better  than  sen¬ 
timental  comment  of  a  professorial  charac¬ 
ter  such  as  we  have  heard  so  much  of  in 
the  past. 

The  premium  on  independent  anthracite 
is  gradually  shrinking  but  the  slowdown, 
customary  to  the  summer  season,  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  collieries  have 
had  to  go  on  part  time,  nor  are  the  com¬ 
panies  obliged  to  stock  much  of  any  ton¬ 
nage  above  the  pea  size.  In  brief,  the  anthra¬ 
cite  situation  continues  very  favorably  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances. 

Recent  monthly  report  shows  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  steam  sizes  declined  750,000  tons 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  but  the 
total  increased  500,000  tons  and  conse¬ 
quently,  as  compared  with  last  year,  con¬ 
sumers  have  taken  1,250,000  tons  more  of 
prepared  coal. 

For  the  three  months  of  the  coal  year 
the  tonnage  is  almost  exactly  at  the  rate  of 
6,000,000  a  month,  the  June  figure,  showing 
great  uniformity  for  the  quarter  and  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  yearly,  proportion  is  also 
lived  up  to;  6,000,000  tons  a  month  is  the 
right  amount,  in  round  numbers,  allowing 
some  little  falling  off  to  eventuate  because 
of  unforeseen  accidents,  about  70,000,000 
tons  being  the  proper  yearly  total  nowa¬ 
days. 

The  urging  to  buy  early  has  had  some 
effect,  as  the  total  for  the  year  to  date  is 
one-sixth  more  than  in  1919,  showing  a  mill¬ 
ion  tons  above  the  first  six  months  of  1920. 
In  1919  there  were  two  months  of  less  than 
four  million  tons,  as  our  figures  show,  and 
a  year  ago  in  April,  the  switchmen’s  strike 
put  the  total  down  to  4,800,000  tons.  But 
this  year  there  has  been  remarkable  uni¬ 
formity  all  the  way  through.  The  steady 
tone  prevailing  in  the  anthracite  trade,  com¬ 
pared  with  bituminous,  reflects  the  tonnage 
situation  and  the  hard  coal  fraternity  has 
indeed  cause  for  congratulation. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Independent  Anthracite  Prices  Declining  but  Most  Collieries  Remain  in  Full  Operation 
Little  More  Buying  of  Bituminous  Reported  in  Some  Quarters. 


In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  certain 
sizes,  the  anthracite  collieries  are  still  running 
steadily  except  where  suspensions  have  been 
brought  about  by  labor  troubles  or  the  need  of 
repairs.  How  long  they  can  continue  on  a 
full  capacity  basis  is  a  question,  but  so  far  the 
demand  has  shown  unexpected  vitality  and 
general  curtailment  has  been  postponed  longer 
than  seemed  likely  a  month  ago. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a  certain  number  of  small  consumers  waited 
until  July  1st  before  buying  their  coal,  in  order 
to  leave  their  money  in  the  bank  until  after 
the  mid-year  interest  date.  Color  is  lent  to 
this  theory  by  the  reports  that  a  little  more 
business  developed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  month  than  in  the  closing  days  of 
June.  However,  the  public  is  not  buying  the 
domestic  sizes  in  sufficient  volume  to  enable 
the  retail  trade  to  keep  on  absorbing  a  100 
per  cent  output  indefinitely. 

The  larger  class  of  domestic  users,  who 
order  their  coal  in  the  spring,  have  already  had 
their  bins  filled  for  the  most  part.  Many 
smaller  buyers  have  also  taken  at  least  a  part 
of  next  winter’s  requirements,  but  there  are  a 
large  number  who  have  not  ordered  and  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  intend  to  until  cold  weathei  is 
near  at  hand.  Lack  of  ready  money  and  the 
unwillingness  of  dealers  to  extend  long-term 
credits  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this  attitude, 
although  there  are  still  some  people  who  har¬ 
bor  the  delusion  that  coal  will  be  cheaper. 

Only  in  the  case  of  individual  tonnage  is 
there  any  tendency  towards  lower  prices,  and 
two  more  ten-cent  advances  are  due  to  go  on 
the  company  prices,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
which  will  be  added  sooner  or  later,  probably 
September  1st,  to  cover  the  tax.  Independent 
operators  have  been  obliged  to.  reduce  theii 
premiums,  but  they  are  still  getting  above  the 
circular  on  stove  and  egg. 

Individual  chestnut  is  being  offered  at  $7.65 
to  $7.75;  egg  from  $7.85  to  $8;  stove  from 
$8.10  to  $8.25,  and  pea  from  $5  to  $5.50.  Stove 
is  by  long  odds  the  active  size,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  although  the  local  market  is  also  taking 
egg  in  good  shape.  Chestnut  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  sell  in  straight  lots,  but.  enough  deal¬ 
ers  are  taking  it  in  connection  with  other  sizes 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  most  of  the  com¬ 
panies  to  stock  any  of  this  size.  Considerable 
pea  coal  is  going  on  the  stock  piles,  however. 

The  buckwheat  sizes  are  being  stocked  free¬ 
ly  and  the  market  for  them  is  very  dull  and 
weak.  Ordinary  grades  of  No.  1  buckwheat 
are  being  sold  by  the  independents  in  the  line 
trade  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.25;  rice  from  $1.75 
to  $2,  and  barley  from  75  cents  to  $1.25.  In 
the  local  market  loaded  boats  and  tonnage  at 
the  piers  is  sometimes  offered  for  less. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

While  the  volume  of  buying  has  not  in¬ 
creased  materially,  some  bituminous,  shippers 
report  having  done  a  little  more  business  this 
week.  The  picking  up  in  demand,  such  as 
it  is,  seems  to  be  principally  in  New  England, 
where  certain  consumers  who  have  been  run¬ 
ning  on  stocks  accumulated  earlier  in  the  year 
have  evidentlv  reached  a  point  where  replenish¬ 
ing  is  necessary. 

Most  of  them  seem  content  to  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth,  however,  and  only  here  and 


there  is  a  buyer  found  who  is  in  the  mood 
to  take  tonnage  much  in  excess  of  his  immed¬ 
iate  requirements  or  to  contract  for  future  de¬ 
liveries.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  operators  are 
not  in  a  contracting  mood  either,  except  as 
regards  deliveries  running  to  October  or  Nov¬ 
ember.  Their  attitude  is  that  after  having 
passed  through  several  of  the  worst  months 
they  have  ever  experienced,  it  would  be  fool¬ 
ish'  to  enter  into  long-term  obligations  now, 
with  the  fall  season  right  ahead. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  consumers  who  have 
already  contracted  is  under-estimated,  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  smaller  than  normal.  There 
has  been  quite  a  lot  of  business  quietly  closed 
up  in  the  three  and  one-half  months  since  April 
1st.  The  continued  absence  of  activity  in  the 
spot  market  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  on 
that  ground,  as  is  the  decline  in  prices. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  average 
operator  to  sell  any  great  amount  of  tonnage 
at  the  prevailing  prices  without  incurring  a 
ruinous  loss  unless  he  was  getting  a  better 
return  on  part  of  his  output.  ^  But  where  he 
is  moving  some  coal  at  a  profitable  figure  he 
can  afford  to  turn  out  a  surplus  and  sell  it  for 
less.  For  that  reason  there  is  less  money  being 
lost  than  might  be  supposed,  although  operat¬ 
ors  relying  entirely  on  the  open  market  are 
not  able  to  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one 
unless  they  have  a  particularly  good  coal. 

A  great  many  low-grade  mines  are  idle,  for 
as  long  as  good  grades  are  available  at  $2.50 
or  less,  producers  of  inferior  coals  have  no 
chance  of  disposing  of  their  output  at  living 
prices  and  most  of  them  have  stopped  trying 
for  the  time  being. 

Coal  for  shipment  this  month  is  selling  at 
about  $3-$3.50  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines  for 
Pool  1;  $2.35-$2.75  for  Pool  9;  $2.15-$2.40 
for  Pool  10;  $1.85-$2.10  for  Pool  11;  $1.70- 
$1.90  for  Pools  18,  34  and  44;  $1.80-$2  for 
Pools  54  and  64;  $2.40-$2.65  for  Pools  31 
and  61  and  $1.35 -$  1 .60  for  gas  slack. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  coal  in  the  higher 
grade  pools,  but  enough  tonnage  outside  to 
take  care  of  the  limited  demand  at  tidewater 
without  making  it  necessary  for  buyers  'to  bid 
prices  up  in  order  to  get  what  they  want.  Pool 
1  continues  to  bring  around  $6.25  to  $6.50  per 
gross  ton  f.o.b.  piers;  Pool  9,  from  $5.90  to 
$6.15,  and  Pool  10  from  $5.50  to  $5.75,  with 
loaded  boats  sometimes  offered  at  concessions. 

The  export  market  is  quiet,  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  new  business  is  reported,  mostly 
from  South  America  and  the  Mediterranean. 


To  Test  Anthracite  Tax  Law. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  fuly  12. — Counsel  for  five  big 
anthracite  producing  companies  today  agreed  with 
Attorney  General  George  E.  Alter  upon  preliminary 
steps  to  secure  a  court  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  anthracite  tax  law  and  it  is  believed  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  can  be  found  whereby  the  matter  can 
be  determined  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  attorney  general  favored  the  proposition  for 
a  test  and  the  committee  will  work  out  a  plan  for 
an  action.  An  early  decision  is  desired  by  the  state 
authorities,  as  the  anthracite  tax  revenue  is  counted 
upon  to  meet  appropriations  and  the  companies  are 
eager  for  an  early  decision  on  their  own  account. 

The  companies  are  required  to  file  reports  on  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  present  half  year  on  January  next, 
so  the  suit  may  be  based  upon  the  requirement  for 
keeping  records  for  purposes  of  taxation. 


Stubbornness  of  Consumers  Affects  Anthracite 
- — No  Change  in  Bituminous. 

The  retail  trade  lags,  even  more  so  than  at  any 
time  this  season.  In  seeking  a  reason  some  dealers 
simply  blame  it  on  the  excessive  and  extended  heat 
spell,  although  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  real 
cause  is  the  consumers’  lack  of  money,  combined  in 
a  lesser  degree  with  stubbornness  on  the  part  of 
certain  numbers  of  them  who  simply  refuse  to  buy 
coal  at  this  time.  We  have  heard  dealers  relate  in¬ 
stances  of  business  houses,  such  as  stores  and  even 
banks,  who  usually  put  in  their  supply  before  this 
time,  who  simply  refuse  to  do  so,  claiming  that  if 
prices  are  not  lower  when  they  need  coal,  they  will 
buy  a  ton  at  a  time.  There  is  no  denying  it  that 
a  large  part  of  the  public  is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
coal  will  come  down  in  price,  and  it  only  provokes 
an  argument  when  the  dealer  intimates  that  the 
opposite  is  more  than  likely  to  be  true,  especially 
should  such  a  large  part  of  the  population  persist  in 
its  present  attitude. 

Stocks  of  coal  in  the  yards  have  grown  and  every 
day  the  number  of  dealers  grow  who  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  notify  their  shippers  to  stop  shipments.  It 
is  not  believed  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when 
the  yards  held  more  coal  of  the  larger  sizes  than 
they  do  at  this  moment.  The  dealers  have  done 
everything  possible  to  accommodate  their  shippers, 
but  all  of  them  are  fast  reaching  the  limit  of  their 
capacity. 

The  heavy  tonnage  of  coal  now  in  the  yards  rep¬ 
resents  a  large  sum  of  money  and  while  the  retailers 
have  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  they  will 
be  prepared  when  real  buying  starts,  yet  there  are 
many  somewhat  fearful  that  prices  might  possibly 
fall  and  thus  cause  them  a  loss.  To  a  close  ob¬ 
server  this  seems  far  from  likely. 

Prices  Will  Not  Fall. 

To  begin  with,  the  companies  have  never  been 
known  in  the  last  22  years  to  reduce  prices  after 
April  1st,  so  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  from  that 
source.  From  independent  standpoint  no  decrease  is 
likely,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  one  dealer  in 
a  hundred  who  could  find  storage  room  for  any 
more  coal,  and  for  that  reason  the  trade  is  not  in 
position  to  take  any  advantage  of  a  reduction,  and 
knowing  these  conditions  the  smaller  producers  real¬ 
ize  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  make  a  market  in  that 
manner. 

Quite  a  belief  is  prevalent  that  all  mines,  both 
company  and  independent,  will  soon  go  on  short 
working  time  for  the  lack  of  orders  to  completely 
absorb  the  production.  With  the  companies,  though, 
there  is  the  likelihood  that  they  will  keep  going  and^ 
dump  the  surplus  family  coal,  especially  chestnut,  in 
their  large  storage  yards,  which  at  this  time  contain 
nothing  larger  than  pea,  and  not  a  heavy  tonnage 
of  that. 

Stove  is  still  in  demand,  although  it  is  not  unusual 
now  to  find  a  yard  which  has  all  of  this  size  that  it 
needs.  Egg  is  also  inclined  to  be  slightly  short  with 
some  dealers,  but  no  one  appears  to  be  particularly 
concerned  about  it,  feeling  that  their  needs  will  be 
more  than  supplied  before  the  end  of  Summer. 

There  is  just  the  least  inclination  on  the  part  of 
some  smaller  producers  to  shade  prices  on  coal,  but 
what  little  is  being  done  is  kept  rather  quiet  and 
offers  are  seldom  made  before  an  assurance  is  felt 
that  a  sale  can  be  made.  This  is  not  a  general  con¬ 
dition  and  is  confined  to  those  few  who  received  ex¬ 
treme  prices  in  the  past  few  years.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  plan  of  the  independents  to  move  slow  sizes  is 
to  offer  a  car  of  stove  if  a  certain  tonnage  of  nut 
or  pea  is  taken  with  it.  There  is  something  of  a 
general  tendency  of  the  independents  to  cut  the  price 
on  pea,  although  nothing  much  lower  than  $5.50  is 
current.  We  have  heard  of  a  quotation  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  block  of  50  cents  less,  but  this  was  on  a 
far  from  desirable  quality. 

The  dealers  continue  to  complain  of  the  slowness 
of  their  customers  to  pay  bills  and  they  are  devoting 
much  time  to  getting  money  in  to  pay  the  heavy 
bills  of  the  shippers  now  coming  due. 
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j  Steam  coal  is  unimproved  in  any  respect  whatever 
and  the  dumpings  by  the  companies  in  storage  plants 
are  on  the  increase.  The  independents  still  offer  every 
steam  size  at  an  average  reduction  of  close  to  75 
cents. 

Bituminous  interests  see  little  hope  of  an  early 
change  from  their  present  condition  of  dullness.  The 
,|  only  ray  of  hope  recently  has  been  the  further  re¬ 
duction  in  steel  prices,  which  should  tend  to  encour¬ 
age  buyers  of  their  products  to  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  start  the  business  revival,  which  are  all 
agreed  must  commence  at  that  point.  As  yet  it  is 
too  early  to  note  the  effect  of  the  changed  prices. 

Buyers  still  assume  the  most  wary  attitude  in  their 
purchases,  the  average  user  of  coal  working  on  the 
narrowest  kind  of  a  margin.  The  consumers  are 
also  using  much  deliberation  before  closing  a  sale, 
usually  getting  prices  from  many  sources  before 
even  making  a  small  purchase,  playing  the  quotations 
of  one  firm  against  another.  Often  when  price  is 
satisfactory  the  buyer  asks  for  extended  terms  of 
payment,  all  of  which  still  indicates  what  a  scarce 
commodity  money  is  at  this  time. 

It  is  believed  that  those  producers  who  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  endeavored  to  induce  buying  by  shad¬ 
ing  prices  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  results, 
as  it  has  produced  very  little  business  and  has  really 
placed  prices  on  a  lower  basis.  At  present  Pool  1 
hovers  close  to  the  $3.00  mark— occasionally  a  trifle 
uilder.  Pool  71  is  $2.60,  Pool  9  $2.35  to  $2.45,  Pool 
10  $2.15,  and  Pool  11  $1.75  to  $1.90. 


FAIRMONT  SLACK  ACTIVE 


Probably  no  wallop  struck  the  region  recently  as 
did  the  sudden  lull  in  exports,  due  to  the  settlement 
ot  the  British  miners’  strike.  Last  week  off  the 
•  onongah  Division,  there  were  but  473  cars  shipped 
to  Curtis  Bay,  against  1312  the  previous  week.  Coal 
men  here  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  export 
business  of  the  near  future  will  be  more  moderate 
and  nothing  like  the  rush  that  confronted  the  region 
last  week. 

Nothing  encouraging  has  been  noticed  in  the  rail¬ 
road  fuel  ordering,  there  having  been  but  892  carloads 
sent  off  the  Monongah  Division  last  week.  However, 
considering  that  the  shipments  were  confined  to  five 
days,  the  showing  was  good  compared  to  the  previous 
week,  which  was  866  cars.  The  B.  &  O.  last  week 
secured  309  cars,  or  34  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  fuel 
loaded  last  week. 

.  Not  until  the  steel  industry  revives  can  the  coke 
industry  come  back.  Only  five  cars  of  coke  were 
produced  by  the  ovens  along  the  Monongah  Division, 
last  week. 

Aline  idleness  last  week  was  unusually  severe,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  slump  in  exports.  On  the  Monongah 
Division  a  total  of  847  mines  were  classified  as  idle 
during  the  week,  or  a  daily  average  of  188  mines  over 
a  live-day  working  period.  Working  conditions  on 
all  of  the  railroads  in  the  region  was  off,  the  Western 
Maryland  being  especially  crippled. 

The  Fairmont  region  last  week  loaded  4210  cars 
of  coal,  which  was  1,419  cars  shy  of  the  previous 
week.  ^  At  245,850  tons  last  week  the  mines  of  North¬ 
ern  A  est  Virginia  produced  less  coal  than  any  time 
since  the  week  ending  April  9th. 


Lake  Shipments  Also  Increase  but  Exports 
Take  a  Big  Drop. 

Trade  conditions  in  the  Fairmont  region  have  not 
changed  any  within  the  past  few  weeks.  About  the 
only  optimistic  slant  to  the  industry  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  has  been  the  increased  demand  for  slack. 
Eastern  brokers  are  making  inquiries  here  by  the 
dozen.  One  firm  said  that  it  secured  more  inquiries 
during  the  early  part  of  this  week  than  it  had  almost 
all  of  last  month.  The  price  of  slack  continues  to 
be  way  low,  ranging  anvwhere  from  $1.50  down 
to  $1.25. 


Little  coal  is  being  placed  on  the  market  these 
days.  About  the  only  tonnage  moving  is  to  the 
lakes,  on  occasional  export  orders  that  are  being 
mined  for  utility  companies.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  mining  activity.  On  Tuesday  there  were 
216  mines  down  in  the  region,  which  means  that 
only  79  out  of  295  were  at  work. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  mines  in  the  region 
loaded  941  cars  of  coal.  Only  784  empties  were  or¬ 
dered  for  the  Monongah  Division  for  Tuesday,  which 
is  a  drop  of  19  cars  compared  to  Monday,  but  on 
*  the  Monongahela  in  West  Virginia  209  empties  were 
ordered  Tuesday  against  172  on  Monday.  The  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  appears  to  be  especially  hard  hit,  as 
only  one  mine  was  working  on  Tuesday. 

Prevailing  Prices. 


Coal  prices  range  anywhere  from  $2.25  down  to 
figures  well  below  $2.  There  is  little  trading,  many 
pools  being  uncalled  for.  Distress  loads  appear  to 
be  the  only  coal  being  sold,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  market  because  all  of  this  is  sold  way 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Operators,  of  course, 
are  making  a  mistake  to  load  coal  when  they  have 
no  market  for  it.  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  that 
keeps  the  market  from  recovering. 

Here  and  there  in  the  region  there  is  an  optimist, 
although  there  are  few  about.  Some  tradesmen  believe 
business  will  improve  by  the  middle  of  August.  Oth¬ 
ers  cannot  see  anything  worth  while  until  next  Spring. 

Lake  shipments  last  week  took  a  decided  boost  off 
the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  when 
the  aggregate  was  616  cars,  or  31  cars  more  than 
the  previous  week.  It  has  been  noticed  that  since 
export  shipments  have  been  shaded,  the  general  drift 
j  surplus  of  coal  is  lakeward.  In  fact,  that  is 
especially  true  of  several  of  the  larger  concerns  in 
this  region.  Last  week  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
week  in  the  1921  season  for  lake  shipments,  the  pre- 
|  vious  high  mark  being  the  week  ending  June  18th, 

|  when  468  cars  were  sent  lakeward. 


LOWER  PRICES  AT  COLUMBUS 


Slowing  Down  of  Lake  Movement  Has 
Adverse  Effect  on  Quotations. 

Prices  of  coal  on  the  Columbus  market  continue 
to  edge  off  slightly  in  the  face  of  increasing  sluggish¬ 
ness  in  trade  channels.  In  the  opinion  of  many  deal¬ 
ers  this  sluggishness  will  continue  during  July  and 
August  in  an  increasing  degree.  The  lake  trade  is 
expected  to  come  to  a  near  standstill  within  a  week 
or  two,  and  coal  men  can  see  no  improvement  there¬ 
after  until  the  arrival  of  cooler  weather. 

_  Tim  slowing  down  of  the  lake  movement  was  de¬ 
cidedly  in  evidence  this  week.  Many  of  the  docks 
have  shut  down  on  shipments  from  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  and  reports  came  that  for  the  first 
time  in  weeks  there  were  more  boats  than  coal  for 
them.  Congestion  on  the  upper  lake  docks  is  grow¬ 
ing  worse  steadily,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
in  the  Northwest  is  so  light  that  coal  is  not  being 
removed  as  rapidly  as  it  arrives. 

The  price  of  Hocking  screenings  is  from  90  cents 
to  $1,  with  some  quoted  again  this  week  at  85  cents. 
Lump  has  gone  below  the  $3  mark,  with  some  offered 
at  $2.75.  It  ranges  from  this  price  up  to  $3.25  and 
$3.50  .  Mine-run  is  from  $2  to  $2.25.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  screenings  are  selling  at  $1,  mine-run  at  $2.25 
and  lump  at  from  $3.10  to  $3.50.  Pocahontas  lump 
is  still  at  $5  and  $5.25  and  mine-run  at  from  $2.85  to 
$3.10. 

Business  Nearly  at  Standstill. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  very  little  coal  is 
moving  at  these  figures.  Trade  never  was  much 
duller.  The  State  this  week  bought  50  cars  of 
steam  coal  at  an  average  price  of  $2  a  ton.  This 
is  the  largest  single  purchase  reported.  The  retail 
trade  continues  practically  lifeless. 

In  some  circles  there  is  a  feeling  of  optimism  as 
a  result  of  the  agreement  on  a  scale  reached  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  last  Saturday  at  the  conference  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers  and  the  Western  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  new  scale  involves  wage  reductions  ranging 
from  5  to  12  per  cent  and  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  this,  together  with  the  cut  in  the  price  of  steel, 
may  bring  to  life  the  steel  industry.  Reports  from 
steel  mills  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  district,  however, 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  wage  scale  will  have  no 
immediate  effect. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 


but  Prices  Sink  Lower. 

Conditions  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  still  are 
mos  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  apparent  increase 
emand,  though  more  numerous  inquiries  fore¬ 
shadow  a  possible  future  improvement,  and  prices 
have  gone  lower  instead  of  higher.  It  is  a  distinct 
encouragement  that  the  new  inquiries  are  generally 
rom  steam  users,  but  more  particularly  from  by¬ 
product  consumers.  Sales  on  the  market,  however, 
whether  spot  or  contract,  were  in  considerably  re¬ 
duced  volume  and  at  a  price  extremely  low.  It  is 
an  actual  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  coal  moved 
at  a  price  at  the  mines  that  did  not  cover  the  full 
cost  of  production. 

Some  coal  sold  for  export,  but  there  was  not  much 
ot  it  and  the  rate  was  disgracefully  below  a  profit¬ 
making  basis.  It  is  said  that  a  good  deal  of  West 
Virginia  coal,  both  smokeless  and  bituminous,  or¬ 
dered  forward  before  the  settlement  of  the  British 
strike,  still  awaits  an  opportunity  to  be  loaded  and 
that  new  orders  for  tidewater  have  been  reduced  to 
a  low  minimum.  There  is,  however,  a  limited  de¬ 
mand  for  bunkerage  and  for  N.ew  England,  though 
this  is  a  good  deal  lower  than  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 


A  very  much  reduced  coal  tonnage  is  moving  to 
the  lakes  and  most  of  this  is  not  reaching  its  destina¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  held  back  by  continued  congestion 
and  is  awaiting,  on  sidetracks  in  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  Ohio,  opportunity  to  move.  Some  of  this  coal 
has  been  waiting  for  three  or  four  weeks  for  a  chance 
to  get  through  and  it  may  have  to  wait  that  much 
longer. 

It  is  said  that  so  many  thousand  tons  are  thus  “on 
wheels,”  either  on  the  way  to  the  lakes  or  to  tide¬ 
water,  that  several  of  the  coal  roads  in  this  section 
are  on  the  verge  of  car-supply  distress  from  this 
cause  alone.  Operators  now  are  saying  that  the 
practically  certain  movement  of  ore  in  August  and 
September  is  bound  to  relieve  this  situation,  but 
the  failure  of  Northwestern  consumers  to  absorb  the 
cargoes  that  reach  there  creates  some  uneasiness  if 
not  discouragment  on  this  subject. 


Marked  Slump  in  Smokeless. 

The  slump  in  smokeless  coal,  which  had  been  going 
pretty  well,  has  been  marked.  The  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  districts  which  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  operating  to  the  extent  of  85  per  cent,  with 
some  of  the  properties  running  on  full  time,  now 
are  operating  not  to  exceed  55  per  cent,  with  a  pres¬ 
ent  probability  that  there  will  have  to  be  more  shut¬ 
ting  down  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  market  is 
pretty  certainly  restricted  to  American  fields  of  de¬ 
mand.  Smokeless  nut  and  slack  is  now  selling  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  a  ton,  mine-run,  both  East  and  West, 
at  from  $2.75  to  $2.90,  with  reported  distress  sales 
as  low  as  $2.50,  domestic  lump  at  about  $5.25  and 
egg  at  about  $5. 

In  bituminous  coals,  the  quoted  price  on  nut  and 
slack  is  $1  to  $1.25,  but  a  good  many  sales  are  at 
lower  rates.  Mine-run  sales  are  from  $1.75  to  $2, 
and  a  few  operators  have  been  found  willing  to  ship 
at  $1.50.  In  the  face  of  the  lethargic  demand,  do¬ 
mestic  lump  coal  in  this  variety  is  selling  at  $3  and 
even  lower. 

The  West  Virginia  high  volatile  districts  now  are 
operating  about  40  per  cent,  while  those  of  North¬ 
western  Kentucky  are  running  about  30  per  cent. 
In  the  Hazard  field,  operation  is  said  to  run  as  high 
as  50  or  60  per  cent,  much  of  the  production  there 
going  to  domestic  dealers.  Harlan,  also,  is  running 
well.  The  comparative  activity  of  these  districts  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  non-union  and 
the  wage  conditions  are  more  readily  adaptable  to  a 
situation  calling  for  a  low  cost  of  production. 

Operators  complain  that  collections  are  slow  and 
the  strain  on  this  account  is  become  quite  severe. 
Slow'  money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  retailers  are 
not  moving  their  stocks,  factories  are  not  turning 
theirs  into  money  and  the  commercial  circle  gener¬ 
ally  is  inactive.  Railroads  are  especially  tardy  in 
their  remittances.  The  problem  of  meeting  pay-rolls 
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and  other  bills  is  particularly  difficult  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  railroads  that  bought  on  the  coal  man’s 
contract  this  year  are  finding  the  situation  embar¬ 
rassing  and  have  not  yet  weighed  thousands  of  cars 
of  fuel  shipped  to  them  under  this  contract  months 
ago. 

Domestic  demand  in  Cincinnati,  which  semed  to 
be  picking  up  a  few  weeks  ago,  again  is  slow  and 
the  deliveries  are  far  behind  those  of  previous  years 
in  July.  In  addition  to  other  reasons  heretofore 
given  for  slow  buying  is  the  fact  that  few  people 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  early  fuel  storage. 
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BALTIMORE  STILL  DEPRESSED  BUFFALO  TRADE  RESTING 


NORFOLK  EXPORTS  DROP 

Some  Early  Recovery  in  the  Foreign  Trade 

Is  Looked  for.  However. 

While  coal  dumping  has  declined,  this  is  regarded 
as  only  temporary.  About  450,000  tons  were  dumped 
over  all  three  piers  the  past  week,  a  decrease  of  about 
130,000  tons  from  the  week  before.  Although  this  is 
quite  a  slump,  there  has  been  a  mild  boom  in  coal 
charters  at  the  Roads.  This  and  the  allocation  by  the 
Shipping  Board  of  17  more  vessels  to  the  foreign  coal 
trade  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  coming  improvement. 

The  export  coal  trade  from  Hampton  Roads  for  the 
past  several  weeks  has  been  much  above  normal,  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tonnage  going  to  England, 
Italy  and  Gibraltar,  owing  to  the  recent  English  coal 
strike.  Since  the  settlement  of  this  strike  it  has  been 
noticed  that  there  is  considerable  comment  as  to 
American  competition  in  various  quarters  such  as 
Buenos  Aires,  Las  Palmas,  Alexandria,  Copenhagen, 
Funchal  and  other  places  which  were  not  supplied 
formerly  from  this  country. 

Prices  in  Local  Market. 

Productions  at  a  low  level,  the  domestic  market,  is 
still  unsettled,  and  the  export  trade,  due  to  the  British 
strike  settlement,  has  undergone  a  decline.  The  out¬ 
look  of  the  bituminous  coal  trade  is  far  from,  en¬ 
couraging  at  the  early  part  of  this  week,  but  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  fall 
much  below  the  present  level.  Low  volatile  coals  are 
in  little  demand  and  there  is  considerable  tonnage 
on  hand.  Prices  range  from  $5.75  to  $6  per  gross 
ton  f.  o.  b.  piers.  High  volatile  is  in  greater  demand 
with  a  small  surplus  on  hand  at  piers.  Prices  remain 
steady  at  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Vessels,  Tonnage  and  Charters. 

Owing  to  the  recent  slump  in  the  export  coal  trade, 
the  number  of  vessels  arriving  here  has  decreased 
considerably  in  the  past  week.  Vessel  tonnage  in  port 
loading  and  waiting  is  less  than  half  as  compared 
with  last  week.  All  three  piers,  working  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale,  will  show  a  large  decrease  in  this  week  s 
dumpings.  For  the  week  ending  July  8th.  a  total 
of  456081  tons  were  dumped  over  all  three  piers;  for 
the  previous  week  580,942  tons.  For  the  year  to  date 
9,266,013  tons  have  been  dumped,  as  against  10,478,- 
172  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Charters  for  U.  K.  business  are  being  held  ott 
temporarily,  due  to  the  British  strike  settlement, 
though  most  prompt  vessels  had  been  fixed  pre¬ 
viously.  .  .  , 

Clearances  at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  month 
of  June  shewed  that  for  once  in  many  months  the 
vessels  flying  the  American  flag  exceeded  those  fly¬ 
ing  the  British  flag.  Statistics  compiled  at  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  for  the  month  showed  a  clearance  of  171 
American  vessels,  170  British,  29  Italian  and  small 
numbers  of  other  nationalities.  Though  the  American 
vessels  were  close  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  British, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  taking  the  lead  until  last 

month.  ,  , 

Vessel  rates  to  New  England  Ports  have  shown  a 
considerable  drop  in  the  past  month,  charters  having 
been  closed  recently  as  low  as  $1.30.  This  trade  has 
shown  a  great  improvement  during  the  hrst  halt  ot 
this  month. 


Staples  &  Bell  have  a  1,500-ton  barge  of  anthracite 
coal  coming  into  Mystic  Wharf,  Boston  This  is 
the  first  cargo  of  anthracite  coal  to  be  discharged 
at  this  coal  wharf  for  nearly  three  years. 


Prices  for  Steam  and  Gas  Coals  Take  Drop- 
Exports  Still  Heavy. 

To  those  who  had  predicted  that  the  bottom 
had  been  reached  in  the  price  level  of  both  steam 
and  gas  coals  there  came  a  renewed  shock  the 
past  week.  Practically  every  grade  of  soft  coal 
went  down  and  at  the  present  time  the  selling 
price  is  below  the  actual  cost  of  production  in 
numerous  instances. 

At  this  writing  Pool  1  coal  is  on  the  market 
at  from  $2.40  to  $2.50  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines. 
Pool  9  coal,  while  selling  higher  in  some  cases, 
is  not  hard  to  find  at  a  net  ton  basis  of  $2.25. 
There  have  been  actual  sales  of  Pennsylvania 
Pool  9  as  low  as  $2,  and  whether  the  selling  cause 
for  such  a  price  was  a  desire  to  clean  up  after  a 
mine  closing  or  some  other  development,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  coal  was  offered  and  sold  on 
the  market  at  this  rate  and  below  the  actual  cost 
of  production. 

Low  Prices  for  Steam  Coal. 

In  such  a  market  for  best  grade  steam  coal  it 
is  not  odd  that  Pool  10  is  easily  procurable  at  a 
net  ton  figure  of  $2,  Pool  11  on  a  basis  as  low 
as  $1.70  to  $1.80,  while  Pool  18  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  crowded  off  the  market.  While  some  min¬ 
ing  regions  report  reduction  in  wage  scales,  others 
find  this  impossible  due  to  overlapping  arrangements. 

Gas  coals  are  as  relatively  weak  as  are  their 
steam  brothers.  It  is  no  trick  to  buy  best  Penn¬ 
sylvania  screened  at  $2.25  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines, 
or  less.  Run-of-mine  Pennsylvania  is  frequently 
on  the  market  below  the  $2  mark.  West  Virginia 
screened  is  offering  at  $2.05  to  $2.15,  while  run- 
of-mine  can  be  purchased  as  low  as  $1.35  and 
seldom  exceeds  $1.60. 

The  export  movement  in  Baltimore  continues 
the  bright  spot,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
loading  so  far  in  July,  in  fact  almost  half  of  the 
dumpings,  are  for  English  ports.  Whether  this 
is  due,  as  rumored  in  shipping  and  coal  circles, 
to  an  effort  to  load  vessels  before  cancellations, 
is  a  question,  but  opens  up  an  interesting  line  of 
thought.  The  figures  for  this  export  movement 
are  given  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

Retail  Trade  Dull. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  retail  hard  coal 
trade  of  Baltimore  can  the  coal  merchants  here 
recall  a  more  dull  spring  and  early  summer  sea¬ 
son.  The  trade  had  rather  expected  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  general  money  scarcity  would  slow 
down  early  buyings,  but  they  were  not  prepared 
for  the  almost  absolute  stopping  of  purchasing 
that  developed  from  this  cause,  and  the  fact  the 
investigation  agitators  have  led  the  public  to  the 
false  hope  that  by  holding  off  purchasing  they 
will  get  cheaper  retail  prices.  The  action  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Baltimore  in  summoning  leaders 
in  the  retail  trade  here  is  dealt  with  in  another 
column. 

Many  of  the  coal  dealers  of  Baltimore  are  now 
charging  25  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  prices 
charged  by  exchange  members  over  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  except  for  pea  and 
buckwheat  coal,  which  remain  the  same  in  price. 
The  present  prices  charged  by  individual  dealers 
are  still  75  cents  per  ton  below  last  winter’s 
schedule  on  all  sizes  except  pea  and  buckwheat, 
and  $1  below  the  prices  charged  last  winter  for 
those  sizes. 

The  slow  purchasing  and  the  resultant  slow 
ordering,  combined  with  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  coal  bins  of  Baltimore  are  still  empty,  are 
sure  to  produce  a  condition  this  fall  and  early 
winter  in  which  orders  will  far  exceed  the  ability 
of  the  dealers  for  prompt  supply,  and  prices  are 
sure  to  soar,  despite  any  and  all  inquiries  and 
investigations,  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  always  arise  above  other  considerations. 


A  limited  business  which  refuses  to  advertise 
is  going  to  stay  limited. 


Many  Coal  Men,  Wearied  with  Trying  to  Do 
Business,  Turn  to  Recreation. 

The  average  coal  shipper  is  piecing  out  his  time 
playing  golf  or  driving  his  machine  over  the 
country.  He  looks  on  the  soft  coal  trade  as 
hopelessly  side-tracked  for  an  indefinite  time  and 
for  the  most  part  will  do  little  but  make  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  selling  coal,  holding  that  it  is  useless  to 
work  hard  at  it,  for  the  returns  do  not  warrant 
the  exertion.  When  the  demand  comes  back  he 
hopes  not  to  have  forgotten  the  art  of  doing 
business  and  will  slide  into  activity  as  gracefully 
as  he  can,  trying  to  forget  this  enforced  vacation 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  of  the  shippers  have 
convenient  summer  cottages  on  the  shore  of 
some  lake  and  they  sometimes  come  to  the  office, 
sometimes  not. 

It  will  need  to  be  added  by  way  of  justice  to 
the  workers  that  the  easy-goings  are  quite  in 
the  minority  as  yet.  There  are  those  who  at  least 
make  the  motion  of  doing  an  average  day’s  work, 
and  some  of  them  are  able  to  sell  quite  a  fair 
amount  of  coal.  They  cover  the  field  at  both 
ends  carefully  and  they  get  hold  of  both  coal 
and  customers  enough  to  make  a  fair  showing. 
They  are  not  working  for  the  mere  exercise,  by  a 
long  shot,  and  when  the  business  comes  back 
they  will  be  far  in  the  lead  of  others  who  have 
allowed  their  correspondents  to  make  other 
friends  and  become  accustomed  to  other  shipping 
routes  and  other  connections  generally. 

Some  Still  on  the  Job. 

Still,  business  is  so  often  nothing  but  an  honor¬ 
able  gamble  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate 
between  the  man  who  does  business  on  the  square 
and  the  one  who  plunges  now  and  stays  out  at 
other  times.  It  takes  time  to  discover  which  is 
making  the  best  average  showing.  It  used  to  be 
said  in  the  days  when  soft  coal  was  selling  for 
$10  to  $12  that  the  railroads  were  on  the  watch 
for  the  big  shippers  and  helping  them  out,  mostly 
as  a  mere  matter  of  holding  their  trade.  How 
they  treat  these  same  shippers  now,  when  they 
have  so  little  to  do,  is  not  reported.  Needless  to 
say,  the  roads  are  no  less  selfish  than  other  inter¬ 
ests  and  are  ready  to  cater  to  the  shipper  who 
comes  their  way  and  who  gives  them  the  most 
trade  and  does  the  least  kicking. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  condition  in  coal,  as 
well  as  in  most  other  things,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say.  who  is  in  business  on  George  Harvey  s  war 
plan  of  mere  selfishness  and  who  is  trying  to 
see  the  standpoint  also  of  the  other  member  of 
his  transactions  and  is  willing  to  let  live  as  well 
as  live.  It  takes  a  winter  as  well  as  a  summer  to 
find  a  man’s  points  out.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  business  winter  now.  Everybody  knows  that 
there  is  too  little  faith  in  trade,  too  little  spirit 
of  helpfulness  between  tradesmen,  in  spite  of  all 
the  Masons,  Rotarians,  Kiwanis  and  the  like. 
We  know  that  .by  the  observation  of  the  few 
who  are  winning  through  their  exercise  of  good 
faith  and  helpfulness.  This  is  _  a  period  when 
these  are  the  salient  points  and  it  helps  to  build 
character. 

Bituminous  Prices. 

Coming  back  to  mere  price  quoting,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  repeat  the  old  figures:  $3  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburg 
and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Val¬ 
ley  mine-run,  and  $1.35  for  steam  slack,  with 
$2.36  added  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to 
other  coals,  to  cover  freight. 

Hard  coal  is  as  dull  as  ever.  The  schedule 
companies  are  eager  to  sell  more  coal,  but  the 
consumers  hold  off.  It  is  not  expected  that  muc 
activity  will  be  shown  till  fall.  One  city  jobber 
is  so  sure  there  will  be  difficulty,  if  not  a  famine, 
next  winter  that  he  says  he  would  buy  anthracite 
if  he  had  the  money  and  stock  in  now.  Inde¬ 
pendent  anthracite  drags  badly. 

Shipments  by  lake  are  large,  being  for  the 
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week  139,100  tons,  of  which  66,100  tons  cleared 
for  Duluth  and  Superior,  25,800  tons  for  Milwau¬ 
kee,  19,000  tons  for  Fort  William,  18,700  tons  for 
Chicago,  7,500  tons  for  Sheboygan,  1,200  tons  for 
Racine  and  800  tons  for  Mackinaw. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  $1  to  Racine,  65-70  cents 
to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents  to 
Sheboygan,  50  cents  to  Duluth  and  Fort  William. 


BOSTON  OPTIMISTIC 


Tiade  After  Business  With  More  Enthusiasm 
Very  Few  Contracts  Placed. 

Although  there  is  no  material  increase  in  business 
and  the  general  coal  trade  is  very  quiet  at  present 
the  feeling  in  the  trade  is  somewhat  more  optimistic 
than  last  week  and  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail.  are  going  out  for  business  with  more  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Thomas  A.  Edison  says  “The  men  who  if 
business  falls  off  66  per  cent  increase  their  selling 
effort  by  75  per  cent  manage  to  pull  through  as  if 
there  were  no  depression,  and  the  efforts  of  such 
men  tend  to  shorten  the  periods  of  depression.” 
This  seems  to  be  the  spirit  which  is  being  shown 
by  the  coal  men  and  when  it  is  energetically  carried 
out  results  are  obtained. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  production  of  bituminous  coal,  shows 
that  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921  the  production 
is  41,000,000  tons  behind  the  average  of  the  past 
eight  years  and  62,000,000  tons  behind  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1920. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
decrease  in  production  was  in  a  great  measure  caused 
by  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industries  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  future  short¬ 
age:  “The  cumulative  production  is  but  little  less 
than  that  of  1914,  which  was  also  a  year  of  general 
business  depression.  In  that  year  no  shortage  of  soft 
coal  appeared,  and  adds  that  what  was  sufficient 
in  1914  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  1921 
under  ordinary  conditions. 


Prices  Slightly  Shaded. 


Although  the  prices  of  soft  coal  ruling  in  June 
were  considered  to  be  about  as  near  the  cost  of 
production  as  it  was  possible  to  go  quotations  are 
now  being  slightly  shaded  from  those  made  last 
month  Pool  9  or  71  is  quoted  at  $2.50;  pool  10 
$2.20;  pool  11,  $2. 

Very  few  contracts  are  being  placed  for  future 
delivery  and  industrials  generally  are  only  buying 
a  few  carloads  at  a  time  for  current  consumption. 
The  Long  &  Ayer  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  report  they 
are  about  to  close  a  contract  for  delivery  to  March 
31,  1922,  on  300,000  tons  New  River  coal  Nos.  1  and 
2,  at  $6.10  Hampton  Roads. 

Anthracite  production  continues  to  be  steady  and 
the  mine  active.  Stove  coal  only  coming  forward 
slowly  and  not  meeting  the  demand. 


The  intense  cry  of  the  shippers  and  producers  now 
is  to  move  chestnut  coal  and  many  have  cars  of  this 
size  standing  on  track  on  which  they  are  paying 
demurrage  because  of  no  market.  Many  users  of 
this  size  only  buy  in  small  quantities  as  their  require¬ 
ments  demand  and  many,  who  ordinarily  put  in  sev¬ 
eral  tons  at  a  time  have  not  the  ready  money  to 
pay  cash  with  the  order,  while  dealers  are  chary  as 
to  granting  credits.  It  is  rather  broadly  hinted  that 
in  order  to  make  a  disposition  of  some  of  the  “dis¬ 
tress’  coal  some  slight  concessions  from  the  present 
market  price  have  been  made  in  some  instances  but 
if  it  has  been  done  the  transaction  was  sub  rosa  and 
cannot  be  authenticated. 

Retailers  are  finding  distribution  very  quiet  as 
many  of  their  customers  are  on  vacation  or  preparing 
km  vacation  and  delaying  their  orders  for  coal  until 
-heir  return. 


BRITISH  COAL  SITUATION 


Lomei  Prices  Looked  for  When  Output  Gets 
Back  to  Near  Normal. 

CvRmfF,  Wales,  July  6. — W  ork  was  resumed  on 
Monday  in  all  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Many  pits  are  in  a  bad  state,  however,  and  it  will  take 
weeks  and  m  some  cases  months  for  the  pre-strike 
output  to  again  be  attained. 

Furthermore,  the  pits  as  a  whole  are  in  a  bad  con- 
ltion,  aa  the  natural  sequence  of  a  long  stoppage, 
and  the  working  places  have  to  undergo  repair  before 
they  can  be  safely  worked.  For  the  first  few  days 
the  men  will  be  mainly  employed  on  ventilation  and 
repairing  and  it  will  be  until  the  end  of  this  week 
,°re.,we  can  l°°k  for  a  fairly  substantial  output. 

L  ntil  such  time  as  the  pits  are  again  in  a  sound 
workable  condition  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
miners  can  be  given  employment.  The  result  is  that 
during  the  coming  month  the  production  of  coal  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  normal  output.  In  North  War- 
v  ickshire  the  miners  were  on  Saturday  last  turning 
out .  coal  in  large  quantities,  the  pits  in  that  area 
hai  ing  been  kept  in  good  order  throughout  the 
stoppage.  Many  Nothumberland,  Bristol  and  Lothi¬ 
an  miners  also  resumed. 

The  Mines  Department  announce  that  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  control  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  coal  trade, 
which  means  that  exporters  may  go  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  unhampered  by  the  evil  influences  of  control 
and  be  free  to  negotiate  business  in  any  channel  they 
desire. 

Quotations  at  About  Pre-Strike  Levels. 

The  prices  which  are  being  asked  by  collieries  and 
at  which  considerable  business  is  being  booked,  are 
approximately  the  same  levels  at  which  orders  were 
booked  prior  to  the  strike,  but  it  is  merely  the  de¬ 
mand  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  famine  conditions 
in  which  consumers  find  themselves  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  firm  prices. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  when  production  is  back  at 
the  old  level  and  more  men  are  employed,  the  prices 
are  certain  to  be  substantially  reduced.  Until  this 
happens  it  is  unlikely  that  the  demand  of  foreign 
consumers  will  be  of  very  great  dimensions.  In¬ 
quiries,  however,  are  coming  steadily  in  from  abroad, 
much  better  than  was  anticipated,  and  provided  the 
present  inquiries  are  maintained,  the  prospects  for 
brisk  trade  seem  good. 

Welch  Prices. 

Approximate  current  quotations  for  Welsh  coals 
are : 


Large 

Best  Admiralties  .  45/-  to  47/6 

Second  Admiralties  .  45/-  to  47/6 

Best  Drys  .  45/-  to  47/6 

Smalls 

Best  Stream  Smalls  .  24/-  to  25/- 

Ordinary  Smalls  .  20/-  to  24/- 

Bituminous 

Best  Households  (Export) .  57/6  to  60/- 

Good  Households  (Inland,  at  pit)..  52/2  to  53/2 

Good  Hoseholds  (Export) .  54/9  to  55/— 

Good  Households  (Inland,  at  pit)..  46/-  to  48/- 

Coke  (Export) . . .  60/-  to  62/6 

Coke  (Inland) . . . 60/- to  65/— 

Patent  Fuel  .  46/6  to  48/- 

Anthracites 

Big  Vein  Large .  52/6  to  55/— 

Red  Vein  Large .  50/-  to  52/6 

Machine  Made  Cobbles .  62/6  to  65/- 

Anthracite  Beans  . 60/-  to  65/- 

Duff  (Breaker) .  15/-  to  17/6 

Duff  (Billy) . 10/-  to  12/6 


It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  railroads 
will  soon  be  paid  large  sums  by  the  government  in 
•  settlement  of  claims.  Their  obligat:ons  to  the  trade 
!  lre  far  greater  than  customary,  and  full  settlement 
;  >f  railroad  coal  bills  will  have  a  highly  beneficial 
i  'esult,  for  credits  and  collections  loom  more  largely 
i  a  trade  calculations  now  than  they  have  for  many 
!  i  day. 


Newcastle  Prices. 

On  the  Newcastle  market  the  approximate  quota¬ 
tions  are  as  follows : 

Steam 

Best  Blyth  .  42/6  to  45/— 

Ordinary  Blyth  .  37/6  to  40/- 

Best  Smalls  .  15/-  to  17/6 
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Lyn€  Pnme  Large .  42/6  to  45/- 

Prime  Smalls  .  15/-  to  17/6 

Durham  Best  .  42/6  to  45/- 

B  linkers 

Durham  Best  .  49/6  to  45/- 

JJurham  Seconds  .  35 / 

Durham  Best  Gas .  40/_  to  42/6 

Durham  Seconds  Gas .  35/-  to  37/6 


At  Glasgow,  in  many  cases,  today’s  prices  are  in 
excess  of  those  ruling  prior  to  the  strike,  but  it  is 
thought  that  this  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  re-settlement 
after  so  long  a  stoppage  and  when  the  output  is  re- 
gained  we  shall  see  considerable  reductions. 

The  miners’  response  to  the  return-to-work  orders 
have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  as  far  as  South 
Wales  is  concerned.  The  number  returning  was 
ployment  for  until  the  pits  are  fully  workable  again, 
the  response  to  the  return  was  very  eager,  Ap¬ 
proximately  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  men  formerly 
small  as  compared  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
prior  to  the  strike,  but  for  as  many  as  there  is  em- 
employed  in  South  Wales  returned  to  work. 


MINERS  REPULSE  OPERATORS 


Will  Not  Confer  for  Purp  ose  of  Discussing 
Wage  Cut  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  July  14.— The  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  definitely  refused  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  operators  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
reduction  in  wages.  For  some  time  after  the 
operators  made  their  first  request  for  a  meeting 
the  union  leaders  "stalled,”  declining  to  make  a 
point-blank  yes  or  no  answer,  but  asking  the 
operators  to  state  what  they  purposed  to  take  up  at 
the  conference. 

The  operators  replied  that  they  wanted  to  talk 
over  conditions  in  general,  which  would  naturally 
lead  up  to  the  subject  of  a  wage  reduction  to  en¬ 
able  the  owners  of  union  mines  to  compete  with 
non-union  operators.  Finally  Thomas  H.  Wat¬ 
kins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  spokesmen  of  the  operators,  came  out 
in  a  speech  at  Patton  and  declared  that  lower 
wages  were  necessary  to  prevent  long-continued 
stagnation  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 

Now  the  local  officers  of  the  U.  M.  W.  have 
issued  a  statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Watkins, 
asserting  that  they  will  not  sanction  a  wage  cut 
during  the  life  of  the  present  contract,  which 
expires  March  31,  1922. 

The  mine  workers’  statement  denied  they  had 
refused  to  meet  the  operators  in  conference.  “We 
have  asked  the  operators  what  they  desire  to 
discuss  and  have  received  evasion  and  phrases,” 
the  statement  declared. 

The  miners’  officials  assert  a  larger  percentage 
of  coal  is  being  mined  in  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field  than  in  either  Illinois  or  Indiana. 


Hudson  Coal  Co.  Changes. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  July  14. — The  I.ackawana  and 
Luzerne  districts  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  have  been 
consolidated,  and  as  a  result  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  for  each  district  has  been  abolished. 

R.  H.  Buchanan,  who  was  acting  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Luzerne  district,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  in  charge  of  operations. 

R.  Y.  Williams,  former  general  superintendent  of 
the  Lackawana  district,  is  now  assistant  to  the  vice- 
prqsident  and  general  manager. 

Another  change  is  the  appointment  of  J.  F.  Brown 
as  assistant  to  the  general  manager  in  charge  of 
engineering. 


The  C.  Reiss  Coal  Co.  received  the  contract  to 
furnish  the  city  of  St.  Paul  with  Youghiogheny 
lump,  mine  run  and  screenings,  totaling  about  $70,000, 
for  the  city  institutions.  The  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.  received  the  order  for  hard  coal  for  the 
city,  aggregating  $17,660. 
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CHICAGO  LOOKING  BRIGHTER 


CHICAGO  NOTES 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Slight  Revival  Noted  in  Current  Business- 


Outlook  for  Fall  Trouble  Serious 


In  checking  over  their  books,  a  number  of  the 
local  coal  firms  last  week  reported  the  total 
number  of  sales  for  June  larger  than  for  May. 
From  some  quarters  talk  of  slight  revival  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  heard,  and  as  far  as  the  general 
trend  is  concerned,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
coal  trade  at  Chicago  who  does  not  believe  that 
we  are  just  around  the  corner  from  “better  busi¬ 


ness. 


It  is  hoped  that  these  conditions  can  be  taken 
as  a  real  market  come-back,  rather  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  flurry,  such  as  the  market  has  experienced 
from  time  to  time  during  the  first  six  months  of 

the  year.  .  , 

Analysis  of  the  present  buying  uncovers  the 
fact  that  the  orders  being  received  are  from  the 
medium-sized  industrial  plants  located  50  to  200 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  larger  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  of  Chicago  still  remain  passive.  The  city 
trade  has  developed  more  inquiries  lately  than 
for  several  months,  indicating  an  awakening  to 
the  situation,  but  real  buying  remains  at  a  low 
ebb. 

Retailers  Well  Slocked. 

The  retailers  are  well  stocked  and  _  not  in  a 
position  to  take  on  additional  supplies. 
average  .retailer  is  finding  collections  poor  and 
consequently  is  hard  pressed  for  money.  is 
position  is  still  further  accentuated  by  the  stub- 
born  attitude  of  the  public,  who  still  cling  to 
the  idea  that  freight  rates  will  tumble  before 
many  weeks  have  passed.  The  exceedingly  warm 
weather  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  in 
and  near  Chicago  has  not  helped  the  situation. 

The  screenings  market  is  now  at  the  lowest 
point  for  the  year,  and  the  outlook  for  this  is  not 
encouraging,  for  when  the  domestic  market  does 
pick  up  more,  screenings  will  be  made  to  be 
thrown  on  the  weak  market. 

No  advances  were  made  in  prices  for  July  by 
the  coal  firms,  they  considering  it  a  poor  psycho¬ 
logical  time  to  raise  the  price,  whether  warranted 

by  production  costs  or  not. 

With  the  weekly  coal  production  still  below 
the  8  000,000  ton  mark,  the  situation  is  beginning 
to  take  on  a  serious  aspect.  The  fact  that  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  is  being  offered  at  a  loss  does  not 
stimulate  buying  and  a  continuation  of  this  con¬ 
dition  will  not  only  prove  hazardous  to  the  coal 
operators  but  to  the  buying  public  as  well. 


Many  Idle  Cars. 

The  railroads  are  suffering  for  want  of  coal 
business.  Last  week  there  were  165,000  idle  coal 
cars,  not  counting  133,000  that  are  in  bad  order. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  railroads,  themselves,  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  make  purchases  of  coal 
and  equipment  before  long.  The  apparent  de¬ 
termination  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mellon  to 
speedily  adjust  the  government’s  liabilities  to  the 
railroads  is  encouraging.  The  government  has 
already  paid  the  carriers  $600,000,000  and  it  is 
expected  that  $400,000,000  more  will  be  paid  them 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  order  to  stimulate  business,  some  of  the 
local  concerns  are  adopting  the  “Omaha  Plan, 
which  is  virtually  a  guarantee  of  prices  to  Wo 
vember  1.  In  many  cases  they  are  entering  into 
contracts  with  the  customers,  with  a  rebate  clause 
in  case  coal  prices  should  be  reduced  before 
November  1.  This  plan,  however,  is  good  on 
purchases  during  July  only,  but  some  firms  are 
planning  on  selling  on  this  basis  through  the 
whole  summer.  The  plan  shows  the  confidence 
of  the  coal  men  in  the  low  price  levels,  and  also 
affords  the  buyer  protection. 


Roliston  W.  Gibson,  of  Saco,  Maine,  is  now  repre¬ 
senting  Pattison  &  Bowns,  Inc.,  in  that  territory, 
covering  the  state  of  Maine  on  their  behalf. 


W.  E.  Rowley,  retail  coal  dealer,  came  from 
Galva,  Ill.,  for  a  short  business  trip  last  week. 

L  F.  Lumaghi,  president  of  the  Lumaghi  Coal 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week. 

W  L  Royce,  advertising  manager  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.,  left  Chicago  last  Saturday  for  his 
annual  vacation. 

W  K.  Cavanaugh,  president  of  the  Southern 
Coal',  Coke  &  Mining  Co.,  St.  Louis,  visited  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week. 

J.  B.  Pauley,  vice-president  of  the  J.  K.  Dering 
Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  was  out  of  town 
on  business  last  week. 

G.  W.  Hamilton,  coal  dealer  from  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  calling  on 
his' friends  in  the  Chicago  market. 

H.  C.  Perry,  of  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers' of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  District  Coal  Bureau, 
was  among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

C.  I.'  Pierce,  president  of  the  Big  Creek  Col¬ 
liery,  122  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  returned  to.  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  after  a  ten  days’  business  trip. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association  and  head  of  the  Hillsboro 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  early  last 

week. 

F.  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  McCormick  Building,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  left  for  Canada  last  week,  where  he  will 
spend  his  vacation. 

William  Hynik,  a  retail  coal  dealer,  located  at 
Talos  Park,  Ill.,  visited  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Dealers’ 
Association,  last  week. 

The  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Ill  W. 
Washington  Street,  one  of  Chicago’s  largest  re¬ 
tail  coal  concerns,  is  undergoing  a  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  business.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  was  increased  last  week  from  $200, (JUu 
to  $1,000,000. 

The  Consumers  Co.’s  baseball  team  is  making 
a  good  showing  in  the  “loop  zone  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  League  this  year.  The  team  has  won  three 
and  lost  three  games.  They  are  scheduled  to 
meet  the  Peoples  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co.  s  strong 
nine  next  week. 

Figures  compiled  by  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers 
Association,  show  that  his  association  has  col¬ 
lected  for  its  members  a  total  of  $22,956  through 
the  claims  and  collections  department,  between 
August  1,  1920,  and  July  1,  1921. 

D.  C.  Shoemaker,  head  of  the  D.  C.  Shoemaker 
Coal  Co.,  and  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association,  announced  last  week  that  an¬ 
other  trophy  had  been  donated  to  the  association. 
This  was  given  by  Harry  M.  Hall,  of  the  Ft.  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  and  is  a  handsome  silver  dish. 

The  Dependable  Coal  Co.,  Harris  Trust  Build¬ 
ing,  recently  .incorporated,  now  has  two  yards  m 
operation,  one  on  the  North  Side  and  the  °ther 
on  the  South  Side.  The  plans  are  to  estabhsi 
a  West  Side  yard  in  the  near  future  to  enable 
them  to  take  care  of  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  expeditiously. 

Lake  shipments  of  coal  fell  off  some  last  week, 
as  far  as  the  arrivals  at  Chicago  were  concerned. 
Three  steamers  docked  at  Chicago.  They  are  t  e 
steamer  MacGinnity  from  Erie,  the  steamer  A.  E. 
Cornelius  from  Buffalo,  and  the  steamer  W.  E. 
Fitzgerald  from  Conneaut.  The  slower  movement 
is  said  to  be  due  to  lack  of  bottoms  rather  than 
lack  of  demand  or  supplies. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  its  fourth  play  of  the  season  on  next  Mon¬ 
day,  July  18,  at  Oak  Park  Country  Club.  Finals 
will  be  played  in  the  contests  for  the  Worth- 
Huskey  Coal  Co.’s  trophy  and  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.’s  trophy.  Preliminaries  will  commence  on 
the  competition  for  the  Glendora  trophy,  donated 
by  W.  J.  O’Brien.  The  members  will  spend  the 
entire  day  at  the  Country  Club. 


Public  Still  Holding  Off  on  Orders— Generous 
Supply  of  Soft  Coal. 


The  uncertainty  as  to  the  crop  outcome  may  be  a 
present  cause  for  holding  off  on  orders  for  coal  now, 
although  it  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  refusal 
to  buy  that  has  prevailed  for  a  long,  long  time. 
People  are  not  taking  hold  as  to  buying  coal,  for 
the  primary  reason  that  they  are  still  convinced  they 
are  being  charged  too  much  for  coal,  in  comparison 
with  other  commodities.  They  point  to  nearly  every¬ 
thing  else  as  having  •  declined,  and  ask  where  is  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  coal. 

It  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  answered  with  an 
explanation  of  the  facts,  for  they  do  not  believe 
them,  when  they  are  cited.  In  fact,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  much  of  the  so-called  buyers  strike 
is  not  based  upon  logic  nor  reason  but  is  purely 
sentimental.  And  in  the  main,  the  result  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  action.  The  v alue  of  a 
commodity  is  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market. 
When  sugar  was  scarce  it  went  to  30  cents  a  pound 
which  became  its  value.  W hen  people  refused  to 
want  it  at  such  figures,  the  lack  of  demand  forced 
it  down.  And  they  ask,  why  not  on  coal?  But  they 
do  not  want  the  explanation ;  they  want  the  lower 
price,  regardless  of  the  facts. 

Unfortunately  they  are  contributing  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  very  thing  they  do  not  want,  namely,  a 
scarcity  of  the  commodity  which  they  must  have, 
and  the  natural  outcome  of  a  panic  demand  and 
higher  prices.  But  nothing  which  a  coal  man  can 
say  will  have  any  bearing.  Efforts  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding,  both  in  private  conversation 
and  through  correspondence,  have  had  but  little 
effect. 

May  Stop  Anthracite  Shipments. 

So  far  as  the  hard  coal  situation  is  concerned,  it 
is  speedily  becoming  a  question  of  moving  a 
moderate  volume  to  the  interior,  at  least  to  the  i  1 
yards,  and  preferably  to  the  consumers’  t;ns,  i 
stopping  shipments  to  the  docks.  While  the  rec. 
of  hard  coal  so  far  this  season  have  not  been  as 
heavy  proportionately  as  soft  coal,  they  have  been 
coming  along  in  better  volume  than  a  year  ago. 
And  this  cannot  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  there  being  a  better  tonnage  moving  out 
So  far  as  the  coal  trade  in  the  Northwest  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  any 
lower  prices  on  hard  coal  this  season.  But  to  make 
consumers  believe  it  is  the  apparently  impossible 
task.  And  if  they  do  not  move  soon,  they  will  make 
endless  trouble  for  themselves  later  on.  Under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  they  will  be  delayed  in  getting 
in  their  hard  coal.  Under  more  serious  considera¬ 
tions,  they  may  have  to  go  without  fuel  at  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  cold  weather,  at  some  discomfort,  if  not 

actual  suffering.  . 

The  soft  coal  situation  from  the  docks  is  a  little 
simpler  (for  the  present.  The  docks  have  been 
generously  stocked  with  soft  coal,  and  unless  there 
is  a  fair  tonnage  moved  to  the  interior,  there  will  be 
a  congestion  of  orders  when  cold  weather  approaches, 
that  will  make  some  communities  wait.  But  the 
traffic  from  the  docks  to  the  interior  is  quickly 
handled,  always  provided  that  railroads  do  not  have 
a  renewal  of  their  troubles,  and  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  getting  the  cars  from  the  docks  to  the 

interior.  .  , 

But  before  the  winter  is  over,  the  seriousness  o 
the  soft  coal  situation  will  be  apparent..  The  docks 
simply  cannot  carry  enough  to  serve  for  the  winter. 
It  is  compulsory  that  they  be  unloaded  and  reloaded, 
if  a  winter’s  -supply  is  to  be  on  hand  when  naviga 
tion  closes.  So  while  the  early  part  of  the  season 
for  soft  coal  is  simple,  the  latter  half  is  comp  ex. 

The  all-rail  soft  coal  trade  is  simply  marking, 
time,  aside  from  what  contracting  they  have  done, 
which  is  not  regarded  as  equal  to  normal  by  con¬ 
siderable.  They  ship  largely  upon  'orders,  .  phi* 
some  little  free  coal  which  is  kept  in  transit,  m 
line  with  the  approximate  needs  of  the  mame^ 
Since  the  market  has  been  at  a  standstill,  there  8-j 
not  been  so  much  free  coal  kept  moving  to 
Northwest. 


RETAIL  COMMITTEES 


bees  Country  Drifting  to  Communism 

Field  Secretary  of  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ Association  Avers  that  “American  Trade 
Lies  Prostrate  Upon  the  Sawdust  of  the  Soviet  Bull  Rin"  ” 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  on  W  ednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week, 
James  S  McCarthy,  field  secretary  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  declared  that  the 
present-day  tendency  is  toward  Government  regula¬ 
tion  of  business  and  that  the  coal  men  should  stand 
solidly  behind  their  national  organizations  in  resisting 
the  Frelinghuysen  bills  and  others  like  them.  He  said 
in  part: 

For  thirty  years  the  campaign  to  nationalize  all 
business  in  industry  in  the  United  States  has  silently 
and  surely  gained  force,  until  today  we  stand  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  regulation  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  every  line  of  trade  in  this  Nation.  Little 
by  little  this  silent  Communistic  campaign  creeped 
upon  us,  until  this  very  moment  the  American  ad¬ 
herents  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  the  Soviet  rulers  of 
prostrate  Russia,  are  rejoicing  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  great  free  Republic  of  ours, 
founded  by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  who  opposed 
with  all  their  hearts  every  form  of  centralized  or 
paternalistic  government,  will  fall  into  their  basket, 
thereby  adding  one  more  great  Nation  to  their  scheme 
of  establishing  a  super  communistic  world  govern¬ 
ment,  with  all  property  vested  in  the  world  state 
which  they  seek  to  create  and  dominate. 

While  you,  along  with  other  honest  American 
business  men,  were  busily  working  to  build  up  your 
business  along  honest,  old-fashioned,  American  lines 
of  live  and  let  live,  Bolshevik,  Communistic,  Social¬ 
istic  and  Soviet  bureaus  were  busy  spreading  wicked, 
un-American  propaganda  for  governmental  regulation 
of  all  business. 

Spreading  Propaganda. 

They  purchased  stock  in  corporations  owning  our 
newspapers,  and  placed  writers  holding  their  views 

lese  oapers  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  public 

,  on  in  their  favor;  their  adherents  poured  stream 
.*,er  stream  of  petitions,  praying  for  the  passage 
of  radical  regulatory  legislation,  into  State  Legis¬ 
latures  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  cre¬ 
ating  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  our  National 
and  State  legislators  that  practically  all  the  people 
favored  such  laws,  until  today  we  have  on  our  stat¬ 
ute  books  laws  providing  for  State  and  National  reg¬ 
ulation  of  practically  every  business  in  existence. 

“Now  they  are  after  our  coal  trade,  and  my  friends 
if  you  do  not  awaken  to  the  situation  and  bestir 
yourselves  to  the  limit  in  fighting  the  Communistic 
horde,  you  will  soon  find  your  business  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  an  army 
of  Federal  spies  at  your  heels  seeking  evidence  in 
•your  books  and  files  to  confound  you  and  drive  you 
into  bankruptcy. 

“We  have  drifted  so  far  out  to  sea  on  this  Soviet 
Nationalism  scheme  that  we  have  Federal  laws  to 
regulate  the  railroads,  meat  industry,  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  drug  business,  and  a  lot  of  others,  and  now  they 
'eriously  propose  to  regulate  the  baby  business  and 
fie  coal  trade.  Bills  to  regulate  both  are  pending  in 
-ongress,  and  if  we  do  not  look  out,  instead  of  our 
nabies  being  brought  to  us  by  the  Stork,  we  will 
Ind  a  lot  of  long-haired,  near-sighted,  correspondence 
ichool  doctors  and  short-haired,  hawk-eyed,  hatchet- 
'aced  old  maids  bringing  our  kids  to  us  from  the 
>aby  bureau  at  Washington.  ‘God  save  the  mark !’ 

Says  Government  Employs  Business  Spies. 

“So  far  has  the  Government  gone  in  this  Soviet 
'egulatory  madness  that  there  is  today  in  this  sup- 
>osed  free  land  of  ours  hardly  a  business,  industry 
)r  profession  that  is  not  withering  and  dying  as  the 
esult  of  Federal  bureaucratic  edicts  and  rules.  A 
warm  of  Federal  business  spies  that  would  make 
he  secret  police  methods  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
'a'e  into  insignificance  are  cushion-footing  about  the 
ountry  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  evidence  against 
nen  who  are  risking  their  all  to  build  up  the  business 
nd  industrial  resources  of  the  United  States  that  our 
'eople  may  once  more  bask  in  the  invigorating  sun- 
hine  of  old-time  American  prosperity. 

|  There  is  hardly  a  good-sized  business  or  industrial 


enterprise  in  this  country  that  does  not  have  one 
or  more  of  these  spies  on  their  own  payrolls,  un¬ 
known  to  them,  of  course,  but  they  are  there  just 
the  same,  and  the  regulatory  bureaus  are  constantly 
and  secretly  advised  of  the  doings  of  our  captains  of 
industry  and  trade. 

These  Federal  regulatory  bureaus  are  manned, 
and  womaned,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  by  dis¬ 
carded  politicians,  Bolsheviks,  and  lame-minded,  so- 
called  uplifters,  who  know  nothing  of  business  meth¬ 
ods,  and  care  less.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that 
American  trade  lies  prostrate  upon  the  sawdust  of 
the  Soviet  bull  ring? 

Work  of  the  National  Association. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  just 
a  few  minutes  longer,  I  will  tell  you  something  of 
the  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  The  association 
was  organized  in  November,  1917,  and  in  the  four 
short  years  of  its  life  has  more  than  justified  its 
existence. 

The  association  was  organized  to  encourage  and 
foster,  actively,  the  establishment  of  a  solid  working 
basis  of  State,  county  and  local  associations ;  to  give 
service  on  every  phase  of  the  retail  coal  trade, 
such  as  methods  of  cost,  classification,  collection  of 
claims,  technical  advice,  representation  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  and  Federal  bureaus  on  matters 
vitally  affecting  the  business  of  retailing  coal,  and 
assemble,  compile  and  disseminate  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  mining,  transportation  and  selling  of  coal, 
that  the  public  may  be  properly  educated  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  our  business,  to  the  end  that 
radical  attacks  by  the  press  and  irresponsible  calamity 
howlers  may  be  silenced. 

That  the  association  has  accomplished  wonders  for 
the  retail  coal  trade  during  its  brief  existence  is  well 
known  to  you. 

“In  the  recent  attacks  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  coal  trade,  when  an  effort  was  made 
to  pass  Federal  Laws  providing  for  the  regulation 
and  management  by  Governmental  agencies  of  your 
business,  the  National  Association  was  your  first  line 
of  defense.  The  asociation  employed  no  insidious 
looby  at  Washington,  but  did  use  every  honorable 
and  legitimate  means  at  its  command  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  these  laws,  which  if  written  on  the 
statute  books  will  place  the  control  of  your  business 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  association  will  continue  to  keep  an  eagle 
eye  on  the  situation  and  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  ward  off  calamity  to  the  coal  industry. 

“My  friends,  if  you  would  outwit  your  enemies, 
you  must  organize  to  the  man,  for  in  unity  there  is 
strength.  ‘United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,’  is  a 
splendid  motto.  Let’s  get  closer  together  and  make 
cur  rallying  cry  ‘All  for  one,  and  one  for  all.’  We 
must  hang  together  if  we  are  to  avoid  being  hanged 
separately.” 


Bituminous  Stocks  in  Connecticut. 

The  Fuel  Committee  of  the  Purchasing  Agents’ 
Association  recently  canvassed  the  bituminous  coal 
situation  in  Connecticut  by  sending  questionnaires 
to  SO  purchasing  agents.  The  results  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation  have  now  been  announced  and  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows : 

The  total  stock  of  bituminous  coal  on  hand  by  all 
of  the  SO  companies  is  66,147  tons,  or  an  average  of 
1,320  tons  per  company.  Six  companies  advised  that 
this  would  give  them  two  months’  or  more  require¬ 
ments  on  hand. 

Thirty  companies  advised  that  they  were  buying 
ahead,  12  that  they  were  buying  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  four  that  they  were  not  buying  at  all  at  the 
present  time. 

Thirty-eight  advised  that  they  were  obtaining 
prompt  delivery  and  one  company  advised  that  they 
were  obtaining  fair  delivery. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Is  the  supply  plentiful  ?” 
42  advised  affirmative,  22  of  whom  indicated  the  sup¬ 
ply  plentiful  at  low  prices,  17  plentiful  at  fair  prices 
and  one  at  high  prices. 


Men  Who  Shape  Policies  of  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

Below  is  a  complete  list  of  the  directors  and  mem- 
bers  of  the  various  committees  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  as  at  present  constituted: 

Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  and  Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill.;  W. 
Albert  Smoot,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  J.  Harry  West,’  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.;  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Arthur  F. 

Rice,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Ewald  Scheivve,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill.,  chairman;  R.  J.  Wulff, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Hugh  Hill,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W. 
T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  C.  A.  Bruce,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn;  Marshall  Keig,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Ewald 
Scheme,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  L.  Vail,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
W  A.  Smoot,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Chas.  B.  Staats, 
Abany>  N.  y.;  Walker  Cottrell,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa.;  Saul  Munter, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  M.  Daly,  London,  Ont.,  Can¬ 
ada  ;  C.  A.  El  wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  John  E.  Lloyd, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton,  N. 
J. ;  Wallace  B.  Phinney,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Thomas 
Cossey,  Danville,  Ill.,  and  William  Bartrim,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Trade  Relations  Committee. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chairman;  Peter 
Beck,  Harvey,  Ill. ;  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
H.  H.  Smith,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  C.  A.  Bruce,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Transportation  Committee. 

W.  J.  Womer,  Chicago,  Ill.,  chairman;  I.  L.  Run¬ 
yan,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  W.  M.  Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
Stanley  B.  Houck,  counsel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Governmental  Relations  Committee. 

W.  A.  Smoot,  Alexandria,  Va.,  chairman;  S.  B. 
Crowell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vice-chairman;  W.  T.  C. 
Berlin,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  W.  M.  Bertolet,  Reading, 
Pa.;  J.  A.  Hamilton,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Fred  W. 
Upham,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  G.  H.  Reeves,  Minneapolis 
Minn. 

Cost  Accounting  Committee. 

Homer  D.  Jones,  Chicago,  Ill.,  chairman;  T.  Percy 
Bryan,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wm.  A.  Dalton,  Gary, 
Ind.;  C.  A.  Elwood,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Roderick 
Stephens,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Finance  Committee. 

Chas.  B.  Staats,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  chairman;  R.  R. 
Yeagley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  W.  B.  Phinney,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Marshall  Keig,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Roderick  Ste¬ 
phens,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ewald  Scheiwe,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  F.  S.  Sager,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  July  are  generally  quotable 
within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price  for 
certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 


Broken  .  $7.40-$7.S5 

Egg  .  7.40-  7.90 

Stove  .  770-  7.90 

Chestnut  .  7  70-  7.90 

Pea .  5.95-  6.30 

No.  1  Buckwheat .  3. 50- 

Rice  .  2.50-  ... 

Barley  . . .  1.50-  ... 

Birdseye  .  2.50-  . . . 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$7.75  to  $8.25  for  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut, 
and  from  $5  to  $5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.25;  rice,  $1.75- 
$2.25;  barley,  75c-$l  .25. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton; 
on  steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


a  i 


July  16,  1921 


ANOTHER  COAL  PROBE  BEGINS 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 


Legislative  Committee  Takes  Testimony  on 
Conditions  in  Jersey  City. 

The  legislative  committee  recently  appointed  to 
investigate  the  coal  situation  in  New  Jersey  held  its 
first  hearing  in  Jersey  'City  last  Tuesday. 

Commissioner  James  F.  Gannon,  Jr.,  of  Jersey 
City,  read  a  statement  in  which  he  charged  that  a 
conspiracy  existed  to  control  the  supply  and  fix  the 
price  of  coal,  that  the  R.  H.  Perry  Co.,  which  during 
the  last  few  years  succeeded  Burns  Brothers  as  the 
largest  distributers  in  Jersey  City,  acquired  the  entire 
interest  of  Burns  Brothers  and  all  their  yards  in 
Jersey  City,  in  addition  to  the  yards  of  the  Bergen 
Coal  Co.,  the  Headden  Co.,  James  Coyle  and  the 
Keystone  Coal  Co. 

He  said  it  was  the  evident  intent  of  this  concern 
to  corner  the  retail  business  of  Jersey  City  and 
drive  the  small  retailer  out  of  business  and  dis¬ 
courage  any  independent  dealers  from  entering  the 
business. 

Says  Conspiracy  Exists. 

He  also  charged  that  a  conspiracy  existed  between 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  and  the  R.  H. 
Perry  Co.  to  sell  the  output  of  the  Lehigh  yards, 
by  far  the  largest  in  the  city,  to  the  R.  H.  Perry 
Co.  at  a  preferred  low  price  and  to  distribute  the 
remaining  fraction  of  their  coal  to  local  dealers  at 
a  much  higher  price. 

The  principal  witnesses  at  the  first  day’s  hearing 
was  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  sales  agent  of  the  Penn 
Fuel  Co.,  New  York,  who  formerly  conducted  a 
retail  yard  in  Jersey  City.  Mr.  O’Connor  asserted 
that  he  was  “frozen  out”  and  had  to  sell  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  R.  H.  Perry  Co.  because  he  could  not 
get  coal  when  he  wanted  it,  although  he  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  it  in  dull  times. 

Questioned  as  to  the  effect  of  the  alleged  com¬ 
bine  on  retail  business,  particularly  for  the  -small 
dealers,  he  said  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  engage 
in  the  retail  coal  business  in  Jersey  City. 

“The  available  sites  for  yards  and  pockets  are 
taken  up  through  collusion  with  the  railroad  compa¬ 
nies,”  he  testified. 


Mr.  Bums  Denies  Charges. 

Regarding  the  charges  made  at  the  Jersey  City 
hearing  as  to  Burns  Bros,  dominating  the  local  trade 
by  their  alleged  control  of  the  Perry  Company,  M. 

F.  Burns  said:  . 

“It  is  not  true.  We  had  a  coal  yard  in  Jersey 
City  at  one  time,  but  we  sold  it  because  it  did  not 
pay  and  took  stock  in  the  Perry  Company.  We 
have  not  the  control  of  that  company  for  we  are 
comparatively  small  stockholders.  We  are  out  of 
the  business  in  that  city  except  for  our  stock  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  Perry  Company,  and  we  were  glad  to 
get  out.” 


Elmer  Burkert,  of  L.  K.  Burkert  &  Bro.,  Wayne 
retailers,  spent  the  past  week  at  his  old  home  in 
the  mountains  at  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Leslie  Steelman,  manager  of  Ryan  &  Co.,  Twelfth 
street,  is  making  frequent  trips  in  his  touring  car, 
to  the  fast  growing  resort  at  Stone  Harbor,  N.  J. 

M.  H.  Baskin,  the  Willow  street  retailer,  has  gone 
to  Ocean  City  for  the  entire  Summer,  having  placed 
his  coal  business  in  capable  hands  during  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

Miss  Edith  Lang,  the  clever  and  ever-smiling  book¬ 
keeper  of  the  Clemmency,  Hammer  &  Co.  firm,  North 
American  Building,  is  passing  her  well-earned  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City. 

R.  E.  Hobson,  of  the  R.  E.  Hobson  Coal  Co., 
will  shortly  remove  for  the  Summer,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily,  to  the  cottage  which  he  has  leased  for  the  entire 
season  at  Atlantic  City. 

Henry  Pearson,  sales  manager  of  the  A.  S.  Van 
Wickle  Estate,  now  has  his  family  domiciled  for 
the  Summer  at  Island  Heights,  N.  J.,  and  is  making 
daily  trips  between  that  point  and  his  office. 

H.  E.  Strathman,  of  the  various  Strathman  in¬ 
terests,  was  recently  in  the  Adirondack  mountains 
of  New  York,  making  the  trip  with  his  family  by 
automobile,  via  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Alex.  Magee,  9th  and  Tioga  streets,  after  trying 
his  luck  with  the  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortescue, 
has  about  decided  to  spend  his  entire  vacation  by 
the  sea,  expecting  soon  to  go  to  one  of  the  Jersey 
resorts  with  his  family. 

W.  B.  Lloyd,  of  W.  B.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Rising  Sun 
Lane  &  Hutchinson  street,  is  touring  the  country  a 
good  deal  these  days,  recently  having  spent  a  few 
days  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  next  week  he  is  off  for 
the  North  Jersey  seaside  resorts. 

James  Longstreet,  representative  of  the  Lehigh 
Valiev  Coal  Sales  Co.,  was  recently  the  speaker  at 
-  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Tioga  Business  Men’s 
Association.  Mr.  Longstreet  explained  the  reason 
of  the  high  cost  of  coal  and  his  remarks  were  gen¬ 
erally  commented  upon  in  the  local  press. 

Chas.  Haws,  manager  of  the  Strathman  Coal  & 
Supply  Co.,  Cheltenham,  is  greatly  inconvenienced 
these  days  due  to  his  sedan  car  having  been  stolen, 
but  he  has  quickly  planned  for  a  new  car  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  business  calls  and  also-  to  carry 
him  from  his  home  at  Morton,  Delaware  County. 


Case  Dismissed  After  Seven  Years. 


Baltimore  Retailers  Summoned. 

Following  the  complaint  of  a  Maryland  Congress- 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  14.— After  deliberating 
the  matter  carefully  for  seven  years,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  has  dismissed  a  complaint 
filed  by  the  York  Manufacturers’  Association 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  regarding 
freight  rates  on  coal  from  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  district  to  that  city.  The  York  manufac¬ 
turers  thought  that  the  then  prevailing  rate  ol 
$1.50  was  too  high  by  comparison  with  the  rates 
to  other  cities  in  that  vicinity.  Since  then  the 
rate  has  been  increased  to  $3.04  per  ton 

Now  the  commission  has  decided  that  the  $1.5U 
rate  was  reasonable,  and  the  plaintiffs  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  question  the  decision.  In  tact, 
they  had  forgotten  all  about  the  case. 


man  against  retail  coal  prices  in  Baltimore,  a  move 
by  the  State’s  Attorney  in  which  he  charged  the 
Grand  Jury  that  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  was 
a  combination  to  illegally  fix  retail  coal  prices,  the 
latter  body  summoned  before  it  President  Hugh  C. 
Hill,  Secretary  Julius  Hellweg  and  former  President 
Bushrod  M.  Watts.  Just  what  information  the  Grand 
Jury  secured  is  not  announced,  but  it  is  learned  that 
the  exchange  officials  were  ordered  to  bring,  before 
the  inquisition  all  correspondence,  books,  price  cir¬ 
culars  and  other  papers  issued  or  received,  over  a 
period  of  years  in  relation  to  retail  prices  in  Balti¬ 
more.  .  .  j. 

The  trade  is  a  bit  mystified  over  the  intention,  ot 
the  Grand  Jury,  as  the  summoning  of  the  officials 
of  the  exchange  as  witnesses  would  apparently  be 
granted  immunity  in  any  case,  and  besides  the  ex¬ 
change  has  been  operating  ever  since  the  war  on  lines 
laid  down  bv  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  as  en¬ 
tirely  legal.’  The  whole  thing  looks  like  a  political 
tempest  in  a  teapot. 


George  W.  Guyer  has  embarked  in  the  retail 
coal  business  at  Allentown,  Pa.  His  yard  is  at 
1313  Sumner  avenue. 


The  City  of  Pittsburgh  purchased  50,000  tons  of 
nut  and  slack  last  Thursday,  for  use  at  the  pump¬ 
ing  stations,  at  $3.14  per  net  ton  delivered. 


Hudson  CoaTCo.  Opens  Boston  Office. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  agent,  has  just  opened  offices 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  new  Bankers  Building, 
73  Water  street,  Boston.  Frank  H.  Beach  is  the 
general  eastern  agent  in  charge. 

Mr.  Beach  has  been  interested  in  the  eastern 
market  in  connection  with  Lackawanna  coal  for 
some  time  past,  becoming  an  officer  of  the  C.  W. 
Cl'aflin  Co.  soon  after  leaving  Binghamton. 


P.  W.  Slemp,  of  the  Richvein  Coal  Co.,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  at  Big  Gap,  Va. 

Col.  T.  E.  Houston,  president  of  the  Houston  Coal 
Co.,  spent  last  week  in  New  \ork. 

Wheeler  Boone,  president  of  the  Boone  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  made  a  trip  to  Welch,  W.  Va.,  last  week. 

Wm.  Heitzman,  western  sales  manager  of 1  the 
Crystal  Block  Coal  C'o.,  spent  a  few  days  last  week 
in  Cleveland. 

R.  M.  Busch,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  coal  mining  districts 
of  West  Virginia. 

A.  D.  Nicholson,  superintendent  of  the  Holly 
Stover  mining  properties  at  Nuttleburg,  W.  Va.,  was 
in  the  city  on  Monday. 

Holly  Stover,  of  Chicago,  stopped  off  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  his  way  home  from  a  visit  to  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  field  on  Friday. 

Alex  Bonnyman.  president  of  the  Blue  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  will  sail  next  week  for 
a  two  months’  trip  to  Italy. 

R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Coal  Co.,  is  in 
Washington  this  week  on  important  business  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Harlan  Coal  Co.  has  moved  its  offices  from 
Louisville,  Kv.,  to  the  city  and  occupies  a  suite  on 
the  fifth  -floor  of  the  Union  Central  Building. 

William  I.  Connelly,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is  visiting  the  mining 
properties  of  the  Harlan  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Splint, 
Ky.,  this  week. 

The  R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co.  has  closed  its  Cin¬ 
cinnati  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 
W.  R.  Darnobv,  the  manager  in  charge,  will  go 
into  another  business. 

The  newly  organized  Okey  Meadors  Elkhorn  Coal 
Co.  is  opening  offices  in  the  Dixie  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing.  Okey  Meadors  is  president  and  Rush  Meadors, 
late  of  the’  Mohio  Coal  Co.,  is  secretary  and.  treasurer. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  resident  manager  for  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Fuel  Co.,  visited  his  parents  at  Bramwell,  W. 
Va.,  last  week.  His  father,  J.  B.  Pritchard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  is  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition. 

Wightman  Roberts,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,.  is 
moving  the  publication  office  of  the  West  Virginia 
Mining  News,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Natioml 
Coal  Mining  News,  ro  this  city.  He  will  have  offices- 
in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  but  will  continue  to 
print  the  paper  at  Charleston. 

W.  E.  Rogers,  who  was  for  years  connected 
with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  in  this  city,  died 
last  week  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  had  moved 
about  a  year  ago  after  withdrawing  from  business. . 
Mr.  Rogers  formerly  represented  Hamilton  County 
in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly.  He  was  the  father 
of  Robert  L.  Rogers,  resident  manager  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Coal  Sales  Co.  in  this  city. 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  Holly  Stover,  Inc.,,  has 
been  closed.  Frank  Holyoke  has  become  resident 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  taking 
the  place  of  Walter  D.  Mills,  who  has  gone  to  the 
home  office  at  Beckley,  W.  V  a.,  to  become  general 
sales  manager.  Ed.  Holyoke,  Mr.  Mills  assistant, 
has  also  been  transferred  to  the  home  office.  The 
Raleigh  office  in  Cincinnati  has  been  moved  from  the 
Neave  Building  to  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
Building. 

The  Mohio  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  this  city,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  court 
appointing  Fred  G.  Valentine,  a  Cincinnati  attornei, 
and  Arthur  W.  Moore,  a  mine  superintendent,  to 
take  charge  of  the  company’ s  property.  Charles 
P.  Malone,  president  of  the  company,  brought,  the 
suit  upon  which  this  action  was  taken.  He  is  a 
creditor  to  the  extent  of  $4,700.  He  says  the  com¬ 
pany  is  solvent,  but  cannot  collect  its  accounts.  One 
purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  quiet  title  to  disputed 
property. 


To  stop  advertising  is  a  good  deal  like  throw* 
ing  up  the  sponge — an  acknowledgment  of  defeat. 
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West  Virginia  Concern  Gets  Favorable  Deci¬ 
sion  in  Car  Service  Case. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  July  14. — Copies  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission’s  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  vs.  The  B. 
&  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  have  been  received  here.  The  coal 
company  sought  to  secure  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
car  supply  from  the  B.  &  0.  and  Monongahela  roads 
for  its  Parker  Run  mine  at  Rivesville.  The  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  in¬ 
tervened  in  the  case. 

The  decision  holds  that  neither  railroads  shall 
furnish  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its  full  rating  and 
imposes  the  obligation  that  on  no  day  shall  the  mine 
be  supplied  with  cars  in  excess  of  its  rating. 

The  decision  in  part  is  “On  days  on  which  it 
orders  cars  from  both  carriers  its  rating  on  each 
of  such  carriers  shall  be  75  per  cent  of  its  full 
rating,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  shall  on  no 
day  be  supplied  with  cars  in  excess  of  its  maximum 
rating.” 

W.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  the  Fairmont  &  'Cleveland 
Coal  Co.,  says  the  suit  has  been  favorable  to  its 
concern  and  that  in  time  of  car  shortage  the  Parker 
Run  mine  will  receive  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
car  supply,  that  is,  over  and  above  the  available 
supply  that  a  mine  would  receive  from  one  carrier. 
This  course  covers  the  ordering  of  empties  from 
both  railroads.  The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  also  placed  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  the  opinion. 

There  are  four  mines  that  are  similarly  situated 
so  as  to  command  this  preference  in  car  supply 
from  both  the  B.  &  0.  and  Monongahela  railroads 
in  Northern  West  Virginia,  they  being  the  Morgan 
mine  of  the  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.;  Parker 
Run  mine  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co. ; 
Grant  mine  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.  and  Great  Scott 
mine  of  the  Tropf  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown. 


Public  Utilities  Buy  Coal  Land. 

The  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  the  West 
Penn  Power  Co.  have  recently  closed  a  deal 
whereby  they  jointly  acquire  a  considerable  acre¬ 
age  of  coal  land  near  their  power  plant  at 
Windsor,  W.  Va.,  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River  a 
few  miles  north  of  Wheeling. 

This  brings  their  holdings  in  that  section  to 
more  than  10,000  acres,  thus  insuring  a  supply 
of  cheap  fuel  for  many  years  to  come.  The  two 
companies  operate  long-distance  transmission 
lines  from  the  Windsor  plant  and  are  extending 
the  service  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Converting  coal  into  electrical  energy  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mines  for  the  use  of  industries  at  a 
distance,  instead  of  sending  the  coal  by  rail,  has 
long  been  a  dream  of  scientists  and  now  it  is 
coming  true  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before. 
The  practice  of  transmitting  electricity  at  every 
high  voltage  has  largely  solved  the  problem  of 
line  losses,  formerly  a  serious  drawback. 

The  Hauto  plant  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  power  sta¬ 
tions  of  its  kind,  and  there  are  two  or  three  simi¬ 
lar  stations  on  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers. 


Nowadays,  when  the  cost  of  Government  is  so 
serious  a  matter  of  consideration,  interest  attaches 
to  a  folder  sent  out  by  the  Division  of  Publications 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for¬ 
warded  to  us  by  one  of  our  out-of-town  subscribers. 
Hundred  of  titles  of  Farmers’  Bulletins,  so  called, 
are  enumerated  and  as  many  as  may  be  deemed  useful 
are  offered  free  of  charge  by  the  Congressman  of 
his  district,  as  well  as  any  other  Government  pam¬ 
phlets  that  he  can  send.  This  all  means  a  big  printing 
bill. 


The  Kentucky  &  West  Virginia  Power  Co.  and 
the  Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.  have  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  West 
Virginia,  regarding  freight  rates  on  coal  in  Mingo 
County  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


COAL  INFORMATION 

Do  you  want  information  on  the  cost  of  mining, 
freight  rates,  coal  prices,  export  figures  and  prices, 
tonnages  handled  at  different  ports  and  over  various 
railroads  and  water  ways,  production  of  various 
states,  wage  agreements,  statistics  on  coal  consumed 
by  railroads,  ships,  industrial  plants,  etc.?  If  so, 
Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics  should  be  in  your  possession. 

If  connected  with  the  coal  trade  in  any  way,  as 
operator,  wholesaler,  shipper,  exporter  or  retailer, 
this  book  is  what  you  need  to  have  at  hand  for  ready 
reference.  It  is  a  volume  containing  statistics  of  per¬ 
manent  value,  one  that  may  well  be- kept  for  years. 
Valuable  information  relating  to  the  past  will  be 
found  in  earlier  issues,  as  well  as  the  recent  statistics 
of  the  industry  in  current  number.  It  has  saved  the 
day  for  others ;  it  will  do  as  well  for  you.  It  an¬ 
swers  many  questions  arising  in  the  course  of  busi¬ 
ness.  You’ll  need  it.  You  should  have  it. 

Practically  all  you  wish  to  know  in  connection  with 
the  coal  business.  Price  $2.50  per  copy. 

F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


AMOUNT  OF  COAL  NEEDED 

Definite  Word  of  Bituminous  Tonnage 
Required  to  Complete  Season. 

The  production  of  soft  coal  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  according  to  official  figures  now  at  hand, 
amounted  to  196,000,000  tons.  Deducting  this  from 
444,000,000  tons,  the  estimated  requirements  figured 
out  on  a  most  conservative  basis,  leaves  248,000,000 
tons  to  be  produced,  or  about  9,540,000  tons  per  week 
during  each  of  the  26  weeks  of  the  last  six  months. 

Every  week  of  less  tonnage  means  so  much  more 
to  be  made  up  before  the  year  goes  out  and  we  shall 
refer  to  this  from  time  to  time  as  the  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year  are 
more  clearly  revealed. 

Surely  there  has  not  been  much  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  toward  increase  of 
output,  and  so  the  chance  increases  of  a  traffic  jam 
in  the  Fall. 

In  referring  to  a  probable  total  of  444,000,000  tons, 
we  give  all  due  consideration  to  the  matter  of  im¬ 
proved  engineering  processes.  We  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  oil  and  to  electric  power  which, 
although  derived  from  coal,  produces  more  horse 
power  at  the  machine  per  ton  of  coal  than  coal  used 
direct,  and  we  give  consideration  also  to  development 
of  hydro-electric  power. 

All  this  only  tends  to  retard  the  rate  of  growth,  it 
does  not  prevent  growth.  There  is  always  that  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  case  of  an  initial  increase.  We  said 
years  ago  that  if  the  10  per  cent  per  annum  increase 
continued,  everybody  in  the  United  States  would  in 
time  have  to  turn  to  and  dig  coal. 


Fuel  Service  Co. 

The  Fuel  Service  Co.  is  a  newcomer  in  the 
New  York  wholesale  trade,  having  recently 
opened  an  office  at  7  East  42nd  Street.  D.  Markle 
is  president  of  the  new  enterprise,  and  his  brother, 
A.  Markle,  Jr.,  is  treasurer.  They  are  sons  of 
Alvin  Markle  and  nephews  of  John  Markle,  the 
well-known  anthracite  operators. 

J.  H.  McNally,  vice-president  and  fuel  engi¬ 
neer,  was  formerly  fuel  engineer  of  Weston  Dod¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  H.  M.  Search,  the  secretary, 
was  also  associated  with  that  concern  until  lately. 
W.  M.  Murphy,  who  is  in  charge  of  sales,  has 
heretofore  been  identified  with  the  coal  trade  of 
Scranton.  Lew  Wallace,  Jr.,  another  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  is  a  grandson  of  the  author  of  “Ben-Hur.” 

The  company  will  handle  all  kinds  of  coal,  but 
will  specialize  in  the  anthracite  steam  sizes  and 
bituminous.  Its  telephone  number  is  Vanderbilt 
7403. 


E.  B.  GORDON  RESIGNS 

Ret  ires  from  National  Retail  Association  to 
Engage  in  Coal  Business. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  of  Philadelphia,  has  resigned 
as  secretary-manager  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  effective  August  1st,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  bituminous  coal  mining  business  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  His  resignation  was  tendered 
to  the  executive  committee  at  a  meeting  held  in 
New  York  in  June,  but  it  was  not  made  public  until: 
this  week. 

No  official  announcement  has  been  made  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  secretary-manager,  but  it  is 
reported  that  Tames  S.  McCarthy  will  get  the  post. 
Mr.  McCarthy  became  field  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  his  new  capacity  as  president  of  the  Mid-State 
Coal  Co.,  Mr.  Gordon  will  have  his  headquarters  in 
the  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Gordon  Expreses  Regret. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  letter  of  resignation  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“During  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  I  have 
served  your  organization  as  secretary-manager.  The 
service  has  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  associations 
and  friendships  formed  make  it  doubly  difficult  for 
me  to  sever  relations. 

“1  am,  however,  tendering  herewith  my  resigna¬ 
tion.  I  am  president  of  a  new  corporation,  called  the 
Mid-State  Coal  Co.,  organized  to  operate  on  a 
holding  of  bituminous  coal  lands  in  Jefferson  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

“My  resignation  may  become  effective  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  executive  committee,  when  they  shall 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  a  successor. 
I  would  request,  however,  that  I  be  relieved  by 
August  1st,  if  at  all  possible,  since,  by  that  time,  I 
should  be  giving  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  time  to  the  new  company. 

“With  renewed  expression  of  friendly  feeling  for 
you  gentlemen  and  for  our  organization,  and  regret 
at  the  severance  of  our  official  relations,  I  am, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“(Signed)  Ellery  B.  Gordon.” 

Farewell  Message  to  Members. 

In  announcing  his  resignation  Mr.  Gordon  sent 
the  following  message  to  members  of  the  association : 

“The  letter  is  self-explanatory,  but  does  not  begin 
to  express  adequately  my  regret  at  the  severance  of 
the  ties  of  the  past  two  and  one-half  years. 

“I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  my  high  appreciation  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  and  to  assure  you  that  my  interest 
and  friendship  will  continue.  The  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  unfailing  personal  support  which  the  indiv¬ 
idual  retailers  have  accorded  me  have  been  entirely 
responsible  for  the  degree  of  success  experienced  as 
your  secretary-manager. 

“It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  a  future  with  the 
coal  trade,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  of  my  friends  to  visit  me 
in  the  new  office  in  the  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  whenever  possible. 

“With  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  still  more  pleas¬ 
ant  associations  in  the  future,  I  can  only  bespeak  for 
my  successor  the  same  faithful  support  that  has  been 
so  evident  and  so  dependable  during  the  time  of  my 
service.” 


Heavy  Exports  from  Charleston. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  13. — The  month  of  June 
was  the  largest  coal  export  month  that  Charleston 
has  had  since  last  September,  a  total  of  64,145  tons 
of  coal  having  been  handled  over  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  pal  pier,  most  of  which  was  for  export  pur¬ 
poses,  a  number  of  coal  ships  having  been  here  during 
the  month  handling  cargoes  supplied  by  Jewett, 
Bigelow  &  Brooks,  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Co.  and  the 
Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co. 

The  volume  of  coal  handled  during  June  was  more 
than  twice  the  volume  handled  at  the  coal  pier  during 
May,  the  total  for  the  latter  month  having  been  27,008 
tons. 
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Keep  Your  Chiu  Up 

Bv  Dr. 'Frank  Crane 


I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  this  naughty  world, 
and  the  truth  is  that  whichever  way  you  are  going,  up  or 
down,  people  want  to  help  you  along. 

If  you  are  going  up  we  all  want  to  boost;  if  you  are  going 
down  we  all  want  to  push.  That  is  what  we  call  sympathy. 

You  hear  complaints  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer.  That  has  always  been  the  case,  simply  because 
it  is  human  nature.  Society  has  always  been  organized  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  and  the  power  of  the 
powerful ;  also  to  make  the  weak  weaker. 

The  rule  is  that  “to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath.” 

There’s  no  use  whining  about  it.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  flinty 
laws  of  nature.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  nature’s  laws  is 
to  adjust  one’s  self  to  them  and  not  to  complain. 

This  might  be  called  the  law  of  the  inertia  of  prosperity. 

You  are  guilty  yourself.  Whom  do  you  want  to  see?  The 
man  everybody  wants  to  see.  And  you  read  the  book  every¬ 
body’s  reading,  and  go  to  the  store  where  it  is  “the  thing” 
to  go. 

“Follow  the  crowds,”  says  the  advertiser,  with  his  shrewd 
knowledge  of  our  make-up. 


to  hand  it?  To  the  poor  man  who  needs  it?  Not  at  all,  but 
to  the  rich  banker  who  does  not  need  it. 

If  I  ask  you  for  the  loan  of  a  quarter  you  will  pass  it  over  to 
me  without  a  word  if  you  think  it  is  a  trifling  matter  to  me; 
but  if  you  suspect  I  really  am  in  want, — and  need  the  quarter 
to  buy  a  little  food  with,  that’s  quite  another  affair,  you  can’t 
encourage  that  sort  of  thing;  I  should  go  to  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Now,  the  way  to  use  this  law  is  to  feign  prosperity  even  if 
you  have  it  not.  Keep  your  chin  up. 

Wear  good  clothes.  Don’t  withdraw  from  the  society  of  the 
prosperous.  Look  pleasant.  Don’t  let  yourself  get  down  at 
the  heel.  Don’t  get  that  poor  beggar  look  on  your  face. 

It  isn’t  hypocrisy.  It  isn’t  pretense.  It  is  sheer  courage.  It 
is  letting  the  world  know  that  while  you  live  you  purpose  to 
fight,  and  that  like  Old  General  Taylor  you  “don’t  know  when 
you’re  licked.” 

Keep  smiling  and  an  unfriendly  universe  will  not  know  what 
to  do  with  you ;  so  it  will  crown  you. 

Says  Alfred  de  Vigny:  “All  those  that  struggle  against  the 
unjust  heavens  have  had  the  admiration  and  secret  love  of 
men.” 

Fate  is  a  bluff.  Face  her,  defy  her,  and  she  will  fawn  on  you. 


If  you  have  a  hundred  dollars  ahead,  to  whom  do  you  want  Fate  is  cruel,  but  only  to  the  quitter. 

Copyright,  1921,  by  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS 


Tonnage  for  First  Half  of  Year  Larger  Than 
Same  Period  of  1919  and  1920. 

Production  figures  of  the  anthracite  industry  for 
June  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  coal  year  which 
began  April  1,  indicate  that  the  anthracite  industry 
and  the  anthracite  consuming  public  are  doing  their 
part  to  spread  traffic  over  the  entire  year  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  undue  stress  upon  mines  and  railroads  when 
cold  weather  comes. 

Total  anthracite  shipments  for  June  were  6,031,937 
gross  tons,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  coal 
year  beginning  with  April,  shipments  total  17,793,297 
tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  500,000  tons 
over  the  shipments  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1920. 

This  single  item  of  increase,  500,000  tons,  does  not 
cover  the  situation  fully,  for  while  total  shipments 
this  year  exceed  total  shipments  last  year  by  that 
figure,  shipments  of  steam  sizes  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  coal  year  have  declined  a  little  more 
than  750,000  tons.  In  other  words,  the  shipments  of 
domestic  sizes  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  coal  year 
have  exceeded  shipments  of  domestic  sizes  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  coal  year  which  began  April  1,  1920,  by 
a  little  more  than  1,255,000  tons. 

Consumers  Have  More  Coal. 

Thus  domestic  consumers  of  anthracite  have  in  their 
cellars  today  one  and  a  quarter  millions  tons  more 
fuel  than  they  had  one  year  ago,  and  are  in  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  better  position  so  far  as  next  winter  is 
concerned.  This  is  an  important  fact  from  a  market 
and  distribution  standpoint.  Every  additional  ton  of 
anthracite  put  in  early  is  more  than  an  insurance  for 
the  purchaser ;  it  is  a  direct  assistance  to  those  pur¬ 
chasers  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  in  a 
position  to  stock  up  in  advance,  and  it  is  an  assistance 
to  miners  and  railroads  if  it  becomes  necessary  later, 
through  stress  of  weather,  to  concentrate  supplies  at 
points  needing  immediate  help. 

While  shipment  figures  for  steam  sizes  of  anthracite 
show  a  decline  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  tons  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  coal 
year,  compared  with  last  year,  this  coal  has  'been  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  a  by-product  which  the  anthracite  mines 


cannot  help  making,  but  with  the  present  industrial 
conditions  the  market  is  limited  and  much  of  this  fuel 
is  being  dumped  on  stock  piles  at  the  mines.  These 
steam  sizes,  which  compete  with  bituminous  as  indus¬ 
trial  fuel,  are  always  sold  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  very  light  demand  just  now  for  in¬ 
dustrial  fuel  of  any  sort. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as 
reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
for  June,  1921,  and  same  month  of  1920  and  1919, 
were : 


Company 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Phila.  &  Reading. . . 

1,084,635 

1,165,339 

1,157,738 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

1,041,696 

1,150,977 

1,069,521 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J. . 

508,702 

525,662 

571,213 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West. 

903,306 

891,481 

1,009,119 

Del.  &  Hudson . 

661,991 

901,325 

763,893 

Pennsylvania  . 

372,658 

497,153 

441,693 

Erie  . 

616,939 

710,212 

555,882 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W . 

167,327 

176,604 

163,742 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

262,337 

300,400 

299,136 

Total  . 

5,619,591 

6,319,153 

6,031,937 

Shipments  for  Six 

Months. 

Shipments  for  six 

months  in  past  three  years,  were : 

Company 

1919 

1920* 

1921 

Phila.  &  Reading... 

7,833,787 

6,907,451 

7,352,283 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

.  5,252,250 

6,245,026 

6,354,523 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J. . 

,  2,631,555 

2,716,475 

2,180,562 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West. 

4,893,489 

4,884,878 

5,707,343 

Del.  &  Hudson  . . . . 

3,951,500 

4,489,090 

3,795,235 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  2,211,893 

2,56 7,628 

2,479,483 

Erie  . . 

.  3,329,564 

3,458,324 

3,618,348 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.... 

.  726,359 

979,227 

900,746 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

,  1,365,174 

1,646,619 

1,462,527 

Total  . . 

.30,301,302 

34,282,381 

35,237,707 

*March  estimated. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

Year 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January  . 

.  5,934,241 

5,868,835 

5,740,538 

February  . 

3,871,932 

5,046,483 

5,966,101 

March  . 

.  3,938,908 

6,077,821 

5,737,771 

April  . 

.  5,224,715 

4,814,211 

5,967,465 

May  . 

.  5,711,915 

6,155,878 

5,793,895 

June  . 

,  5,619,591 

6,319,153 

6,031,9 37 

Total  . 

.30,301.302 

34,282,381 

35.237,707 

Pittsburgh  Notes. 

The  Hartje  Paper  Co.’s  plant,  which  has  been 
idle  for  almost  a  year,  will  resume  operations  about 
July  18th,  according  to  announcement  made  this  week. 

A  record  price  for  coal  territory  in  West  Pike  Run 
township  was  paid  in  a  deal  just  closed  whereby  the 
Reliance  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  purchased  149 
acres  of  the  Pittsburgh  vein  from  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Samuel  Clark,  at  $1,000  an  acre. 

About  1,200  machinists  and  helpers  returned  to 
work  this  week  after  a  two  months’  layoff  in  the  shops 
at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Cleveland,  Kent  and  Gabon,  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  region  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  They  will  work  on  bad  order  cars. 
The  Youngstown  Steel  Car  Co.  of  Niles,  O.,  has 
been  asked  to  bid  on  repairs  for  2,000  cars. 

The  tin  plate  plant  at  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  which  has 
been  idle  since  June  30,  will  resume  operations  the 
latter  part  of  this  week  as  a  result  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached  at  Columbus  Saturday  on  the  wage 
scale,  carrying  a  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  Re¬ 
pairs  which  are  under  way  at  the  Follansbee  plant 
are  being  rushed.  The  plant  employs  about  1,200  men. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

E.  S.  Lord,  local  agent  for  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  spent  a  few  days  in  New  York  this  week. 

J.  A.  Moore,  formerly  with  Affleck  &  Co.  of  this 
city,  has  been  selected  to  .take  up  the  outside  freight 
soliciting  for  the  Port  Director’s  office.  Mr.  Moore 
left  Monday  for  Baltimore  to  take  up  his  new  duties. 

C.  K.  Schwarar,  formerly  connected  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Mercantile  Marine  in  this  city,  has  been 
appointed  manager  for  the  newly  organized  branch 
of  Mottu  &  Co.,  known  as  the  Mottu  Steamship 
Lines.  This  company  will  engage  in  the  general 
shipping  and  coal  exporting  business. 

R.  M.  Foster,  formerly  tidewater  agent  for  Em¬ 
mons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  opened  an  office  at  217- 
218  Board  of  Trade  Building,  where  he  will  conduct 
a  coal  and  shipping  agency  and  will  do  a  coal  broker¬ 
age  business.  Mr.  Foster  will  continue  to  represent 
the  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  in  addition  has 
been  appointed  Norfolk  agent  for  Percy  Heilner  & 
Son  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Logan  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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THE  HARD  TIMES  CRY 

Progress  Achieved  in  Past  Years  Seems  to 
Be  Overworked. 

We  met  our  old  friend  Joggins  the  other  day, 
trying  to  assuage  his  thirst  with  a  glass  of  soda 
water  and  muttering  softly  to  himself  because 
of  inability  to  secure  his  favorite  tipple  nowadays. 
Endeavoring  to  change  his  mournful  line  of 
thought,  we  spoke  of  trade  matters  and  he  bright¬ 
ened  right  up  and  said  he  did  not  take  too 
seriously  the  pessimistic  gossip  of  the  day. 
“Trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  cannot  join  in,” 
he  exclaimed,  “have  heard  so  much  of  this  before. 
With  the  exception  of  the  war  years  and  two 
or  three  others,  it  has  always  been  the  same 
story. 

“In  our  younger  days  I  attached  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  hard  luck  tales  of  coal  men  that 
I  marvelled  at  the  recklessness  of  a  corporation 
president  who  bought  a  box  of  cigars  for  office 
use.  Yet  consider  the  progress  made  by  the  coal 
trade  since  1885  or  so,  consider  the  fortunes 
made,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  tonnage.  It 
is  absurd  for  the  representatives  of  such  an  in¬ 
dustry  to  formulate  a  ‘Beggars’  Chorus,’  and  de¬ 
vote  all  their  energies  to  practising  same. 

“Suppose  the  trade  is  dull  today,  what  line 
of  business  does  not  have  its  dull  periods?  I 
surmise  that  the  industries  devoid  of  ups-and- 
downs  are  few  indeed,  and  it  will  take  more  than 
six  months  of  depression  to  destroy  my  faith 
in  the  coal  trade  as  a  business  institution. 

Changes  Since  1902. 

“Just  think  of  the  number  of  prominent  coal 
men  today  who  were  ‘kid’  salesmen  at  the  time 
of  the  Big  Strike,  thinking  themselves  well  off  to 
get  $100  a  month.  Now,  they  ride  around  in  big 
automobiles,  some  wear  the  loudest  possible  golf 
suits  and  cuss  out  the  proletariat  good  and 
proper. 

“There  is  always  lots  of  business  moving 
•through  regular  channels ;  it’s  the  absence  of  a 
small  percentage  of  extra  business  that  makes 
the  real  pinch  today.  If  tonnage  increased  15 
per  cent  everyone  would  say  it  was  a  good 
summer.  Just  think  of  the  quiet  summers  a  few 
years  ago! 

“In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
told  in  connection  with  an  investigation  some  few 
years  back.  One  of  the  railroad  presidents  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  coal  transportation  on  a  large 
scale  was  called  upon  to  answer  complaints  made 
by  operators  along  the  line  to  the  effect  that 
their  large  mining  interests  were  jeopardized  by 
the  policy  of  the  transportation  companies. 

“He  said  in  reply  that  he  had  been  familiar 
with  the  field  for  years  and  in  his  early  days  some 
■of  the  men  who  had  testified  were  miners  and 
mine  foremen,  who  went  to  work  carrying  their 
lunch  in  a  tin  dinner  pail.  Now,  he  said,  they 
appeared  before  the  committee,  telling  about  their 
large  business  interests  being  jeopardized.  How 
was  it,  he  asked,  that  their  status  had  improved 
to  such  a  degree  if  the  policy  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  had  always  been  so  unfair  as  they  had 
maintained? 

“As  results  showed,”  said  Joggins  in  conclusion, 
“the  argument  must  have  had  some  value,  for  the 
railroad  regulations  and  general  situation  re¬ 
mained  as  before.  Apparently  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  operators  had  little  to  complain 
.of.” 


Alexander  Howat  and  August  Dorchy,  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  of  the  Kansas  district  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  have  been  sentenced 
to  serve  six  months  in  jail  and  pay  fines  of  $500 
each.  They  were  convicted  of  violating  the  State 
industrial  law  by  calling  a  strike  and  refusing  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  the  Industrial  Court  which 
was  created  to  adjust  or  prevent  labor  troubles. 
The  men  have  been  released  on  bail  pending  an 
.appeal. 


SAMUEL  D.  BRADY 


Head  of  Brady  Interests  a  Prominent  Factor 
in  Fairmont  Region. 

By  the  recent  merger  of  several  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  with  the  parent  company,  the  Brady  Coal 
Corporation,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  becomes  one  of 
the  largest  mining  enterprises  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  Its  president,  Samuel  D.  Brady,  has  come  to 
the  fore  very  rapidly  in  the  Fairmont  region  during 
the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  since  he  opened  his  first 
mine  there. 

Born  in  Allegany  County,  Maryland,  in  1869,  Mr. 
Brady  entered  the  employ  of  the  old  West  Virginia 
Central  Railway  when  18  years  of  age,  having  just 
completed  a  course  in  civil  engineering.  After  three 
years’  work  on  that  line,  he  became  identified  with 
the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  as  engineer,  remaining 
there  from  1890  to  1898.  He  was  a  staff  officer  in 
the  Third  Engineers  during  the  Spanish  War,  and 
in  1900  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
Syndicate  (Gould  transcontinental  railroad  scheme) 
and  still  holds  that  position. 

Mr.  Brady  first  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account  in  1903,  when  he  purchased 
a  mine  at  Oakmont,  Mineral  County,  W.  Va.,  and 
operated  it  under  the  name  of  the  Abrams  Creek 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  He  extended  his  activities  to  the 
Fairmont  region  12  years  ago,  opening  the  mines  of 
the  Monongalia  Coal  Co.  at  Monon,  Monongalia 
County.  Since  then  his  interests  have  grown  steadily 
and  were  lately  consolidated  in  the  Brady  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Brady  is  a  director  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  that  organization,  being 
chairman  of  the  transportation  committee,  and  also 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  rate  case,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  finance  committee. 


Improvement  Next  Month. 

Our  views,  maintained  from  the  first,  that  in  Au¬ 
gust  we  shall  again  witness  a  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade,  are  confirmed  by  John  H.  Jones,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  who  has 
so  often  been  right  in  his  forecasts  of  business.  In  a 
recent  interview  Mr.  Jones,  referring  to  the  trade 
of  events  above  mentioned,  said : 

“Ninety  days  following  we  shall  again  be  enjoying 
good  business  and  by  the  first  of  the  year,  we  will 
again  be  going  towards  a  prosperous  era  at  full  tilt. 
We  should  have  a  very  good  year  in  1922.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  in  October  this  country  will  be  doing  a 
very  good  business.” 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Bituminous  Being  Produced  at  About  Same 
Rate  as  in  1914  and  1915. 

Bituminous  production  continues  to  fluctuate 
within  narrow  limits.  For  three  weeks  prior  to 
July  4th,  it  did  not  rise  above  7,725,000  tons  nor 
drop  below  7,550,000  tons.  The  weekly  record  since 
early  in  June,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  is  as  follows: 


f - Net  Tons - N 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

June  11  .  8,010,000  10,355,000 

June  18  .  7,551,000  10,095,000 

June  25  .  7,716,000  10,556,000 

July  2  .  7,591,000  10,286,000 


Production  During  First  Half  of  1921. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  month  of 
June  was  approximately  33,852,000  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  512,000  tons  over  the  revised  figure  for 
May.  June,  however,  contained  one  more  full 
working  day  than  May,  and  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  working  day  declined  from  1,325,000  to 
1,302,000  tons.  The  following  t^ble  shows  the 
June  output  for  nine  years,  and  the  cumulative 
production  in  each  year  to  June  30: 


Cumulative 
June  Production 

Year  Production  to  June  30 

1913  .  37,405,000  226,000,000 

1914  .  31,412,000  205,000,000 

1915  .  33,957,000  193,000,000 

1916  .  37,742,000  246,000,000 

1917  .  46,824,000  273,000,000 

1918  .  51,138,000  282,000,000 

1919  .  37,054,000  214,000,000 

1920  .  45,114,000  258,000,000 

1921  .  33,852,000  196.000,000 


June  Output  Lightest  Since  1914. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  output  in  June,  1921, 
was  smaller  than  in  any  June  of  recent  years 
save  one.  In  June,  1914,  only  31,412,000  tons 
were  produced.  At  that  time,  as  now,  a  general 
business  depression  existed,  and  a  strike  lasting 
from  April  to  July  closed  practically  all  the  mines 
in  Ohio. 

If  the  second  half  of  the  year  1921  shows  no 
greater  output  than  the  first  half,  the  total  for 
the  year  will  be  less  than  400,000,000  tons.  The 
last  year  in  which  the  country  required  less  than 
400,000,000  tons  was  1909. 

Examination  of  the  table  shows  that  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  the  year  1921  was: 

9  million  tons  behind  1914;  18  million  tons  be¬ 
hind  1919;  30  million  tons  behind  1913;  50  million 
tons  behind  1916;  62  million  tons  behind  1920; 
77  million  tons  behind  1917;  86  million  tons  be¬ 
hind  1918,  and  3  million  tons  ahead  of  1915. 

Compared  with  the  average  of  the  eight  preced¬ 
ing  years,  1921  is  41,000,000  tons  behind. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  anthracite  output  has  not  shown  any  pro¬ 
nounced  variations  of  late,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
comparative  figures  over  a  term  of  weeks  present¬ 


ed  below: 

, - Net  Tons - , 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

June  11  .  1,963,000  1,960,000 

June  18  .  1,941,000  1,853,000 

June  25  .  1,847,000  1,870,000 

July  2  .  1,868,000  1,778,000 


Preliminary  estimates  by  the  Survey  place  the 
total  output  of  hard  coal  in  June  at  8,159,000  net 
tons.  This  is  as  great  as  in  any  recent  year  ex¬ 
cept  1917  and  1918,  and  exceeds  by  161,000  tons 
the  average  for  the  eight  years  1913  to  1920. 

The  anthracite  production  for  the  calendar 
year  to  date  is  estimated  at  46,477,000  net  tons, 
compared  with  44,608,000  tons  for  the  same  period 
in  1920. 


A  cargo  of  Chinese  coal  was  received  at  San 
Francisco  this  week.  Occasional  consignments 
have  been  received  there  in  the  past,  but  not  for 
five  years  or  so. 
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SLECHTA  JOINS  COMMERCIAL 

Well-Known  Coal  and  Steamship  Man  Heads 
New  Export  Department. 

Joseph  J.  Slechta  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  newly  created  export  department  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
effective  July  15th.  The  company  announces  that 
connection?  are  being  established  in  all  of  the  leading 
coal  markets  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  handle  full 
or  part  cargoes  of  all  standard  grades  of  bituminous 
coal  ordinarily  shipped  to  tidewater. 

Mr.  Slechta  was  formerly  head  of  the  chartering 
department  of  H.  Allan  Miller,  Inc.,  and  previous  to 
that  held  a  similar  position  with  the  Gano,  Moore 
Co.  and  was  also  identified  with  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  steamship  line. 

He  is  optimistic  over  the  outlook  for  the  American 
export  trade,  believing  that  it  will  be  several  months 
before  Great  Britain  will  have  much  coal  to  export. 
He  expects  to  see  a  distinct  revival  during  the  early 
autumn.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Slechta  says : 

"South  America  is  a  particularly  fertile  field,  and 
American  coals  are  being  quoted  there  $2  under  the 
English  price.  England  will  not  be  able  to  export 
large  amounts  of  coal  for  several  months,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to 
regain  her  lost  markets.  England  out  of  the  coal 
export  trade  is  England  out  of  business,  and  because 
of  her  cheaper  freight  rates  she  will  make  a  strong 
competitor  once  she  regains  her  foothold. 

“Coal  is  England’s  only  bulk  export  and  she  has 
been  buying  some  coal  here  for  South  American  de¬ 
livery,  while  some  American  houses  are  selling  Brit¬ 
ish  coal  in  South  America  with  the  privilege  of  sub¬ 
stituting  American  coal  if  the  situation  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary. 

“When  peace  becomes  an  actual  fact  and  German 
goods  start  coming  into  the  United  States,  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  Germany  buy  a  considerable 
amount  of  coal  here  to  peddle  abroad.” 


BRITISH  MINERS’  WAGES 

Will  Average  About  £3  17s  Per  Week  Based 
on  Low  Rate  of  Output. 

The  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain  has 
issued  the  following  statement: 

"As  fictitious  figures  of  miners’  earnings  under 
the  new  proposals  continue  to  be  circulated  the 
Mining  Association  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  publish  the  correct  figures. 

“The  average  for  March,  reckoning  the  actual 
number  of  shifts  worked  and  making  allowance 
for  idle  days,  was  17s  per  shift.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  offered  to  furnish  funds  sufficient  to 
limit  the  reduction  of  wages  to  a  maximum  of 
3s  per  day. 

“Assuming  the  number  of  shifts  worked  in  the 
week  to  5  y2,  the  weekly  wage  now  offered 
amounts  to  £3  17s.  These  figures  are  based  on 
the  low  output  rate  per  person  of  15  cwt.  per 
shift.  Under  the  owners’  scheme,  however,  if 
the  output  were  restored  to  its  pre-war  rate  of 
20  cwt.  per  man,  every  one  employed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  benefit  accordingly. 

"Piece  workers  would  not  only  increase  their 
own  earnings  in  proportion  to  their  greater  ef¬ 
forts,  but  in  consequence  of  reduced  costs  fol¬ 
lowing  this  greater  output  would  create  a 
correspondingly  larger  surplus  for  division  among 
all  classes  of  workers.” 


Total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  in  June  were  valued  at  $340,000,000  a  gain 
of  about  $10,000,000  over  May.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  December  that  the  exports  have  in¬ 
creased,  the  tendency  being  steadily  downward 
ever  since  the  first  of  the  year.  In  December  the 
exports  were  valued  at  $720,000,000,  or  more  than 
double  the  June  total.  Part  of  this  loss,  however, 
was  due  to  the  decline  in  prices  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

J.  E.  Doherty,  of  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co., 
New  York,  was  in  Buffalo  this  week,  looking 
after  business. 

Charles  L.  Cassingham  and  Frank  M.  Kirk, 
Cleveland  coal  men,  passed  through  here  last 
week  on  a  motor  trip  to  Alexandria  Bay  and  the 
't.  Lawrence  district  generally. 

W.  C.  Tait,  manager  of  the  Onondaga  mine  of 
the  Punxsutawney  Coal  Co.,  goes  this  week  to 
Ottawa,  Canada,  to  attend  a  Masonic  gathering. 
He  will  motor  to  Syracuse  and  then  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  way  of  viewing  the  country. 

The  coal  men’s  golf  tournament  is  to  go  into 
operation  on  the  Park  Club  links  next  week. 
There  are  22  players  entered,  only  three  of  them 
being  “scratch”  men.  A  very  spirited  contest  is 
looked  for,  especially  as  most  of  them  have  been 
practicing  more  than  usual,  on  account  of  the 
dull  trade. 

Going  a-fishing  is  good  business  for  a  coal  man 
these  degenerate  days.  E.  C.  Roberts  and  C.  L. 
Couch  spent  parts  of  last  week  hauling  black  bass 
out  of  Lake  Erie,  going  up  the  Canada  shore 
50  miles  or  so.  Mr.  Roberts  took  a  few  of  his 
old  coal  picnic  party  along  and  Mr.  Couch  went 
on  general  principles. 

The  now  fast-becoming-famous  Allegany  State 
park  was  first  conceived  of  by  a  combination  of 
Buffalo  business  men  in  which  W.  D.  Ward  and 
the  Roberts  brothers  were  conspicuous.  They 
had  already  pre-empted  about  2,700  acres  of  land 
in  the  Connewango  River  district,  but  with  the 
idea  merely  of  stocking  the  streams  with  trout 
and  interesting  the  farmers  in  keeping  outside 
fishermen  away. 

The  city  obtained  only  one  bid,  from  C.  &  A. 
M.  Kaiser,  on  its  invitation  for  figures  agreeing 
to  furnish  anthracite  to  the  various  departments 
during  the  coming  year.  The  bid  was  for  $12.70, 
but  being  at  about  the  market  price  for  chestnut 
and  not  in  competition,  it  may  not  be  accepted. 
E.  L.  Hedstrom  began  this  week  delivering  school 
coal,  the  contract  for  20,000  tons,  mostly  egg, 
being  confirmed  recently. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

A  harking  back  to  the  “good  old  days”  was  noted 
in  the  “Twenty  Years  Ago”  column  of  one  of  the 
Duluth  papers,  quoting  hard  coal,  egg  size  dropping 
from  $7.25  to  $6.75  and  stove  and  nut  dropping  from 
$7.50  to  $6.75.  Pea  coal  sold  during  the  Winter 
at  $6.75  and  dropped  to  $6. 

A  merger  is  announced  of  the  Reeves  Coal  Yards, 
Inc.,  retailers,  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  City  Fuel 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  under  the  title  of  the  former,  with 
Arch  Coleman,  formerly  head  of  the  City  Fuel  Co., 
as  president.  Fred  W.  B.  Coleman  retired  from 
active  connection,  although  retaining  his  interest  in 
the  business.  The  retail  office  of  the  company  will 
be  at  the  City  Fuel  Co.’s  quarters  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  McKnight  Building,  and  the  retail  office 
of  the  Reeves  Co.  in  the  lobby  of  the  West  Hotel 
will  be  retained.  The  general  offices  will  be  106- 
112  Lumber  Exchange,  where  the  Reeves  Co.  offices 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Five  yards  will 
be  operated. 


Death  of  H.  G.  Ely. 

Henry  G.  Ely,  once  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
New  York  coal  trade,  died  at  his  residence,  Hotel 
Touraine,  in  East  39th  Street,  on  June  30th.  As  a 
young  man  he  worked  at  the  docks  as  a  shipper ; 
later  was  connected  with  the  old  firm  of  B.  F.  Ely 
&  Co. ;  then  with  E.  B.  Ely  &  Co.,  and  still  later 
with  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  as  their  New  York  represen¬ 
tative,  following  the  death  of  E.  B.  Ely,  who  filled 
that  nost  for  many  years. 

Following  the  sale  of  the  Coxe  interests  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  in  the  mining  and  sale  of  coal  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  Mr.  Ely  retired  from  business  and 
had  lived  quietly.  He  was  71  years  of  age  and  a 
native  of  Stratford,  Conn. 


COAL  THEFTS  INCREASING 

New  England  Dealers  Complain  of  Losses  of 
Anthracite  from  Barges. 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  members  of  his  organ¬ 
ization  W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  calls  attention  to  the  need 
of  doing  something  to  check  pilfering  of  anthracite 
from  barges  bound  to  New  England  ports. 

“Every  man  engaged  in  the  retail  coal  business,” 
says  Mr.  Clark,  “has  suffered  losses  through  theft 
of  coal.  We  are  well  satisfied  that  all  coal  shipped 
by  water  is  subject  to  pilfering  almost  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  loading  piers,  and  again  whenever  there 
is  an  excuse  for  tying  up  at  places  such  as  Cape  Cod 
Canal.  Sometimes  innocent  parties  buy  this  coal, 
knowing  it  came  from  barges,  believing  that  the  barge 
captains  are  allowed  a  certain  tonnage,  and  that  there 
is  coal  left  on  board  called  sweepings. 

“When  the  value  of  anthracite  coal  is  at  its  present 
figure  there  should  be  no  sweepings.  Those  of  you 
who  receive  coal  by  boat  should  examine  all  parts 
of  the  boat  after  it  is  reported  empty,  and  whenever 
a  boat  captain  has  coal  to  sell  of  a  size  other  than 
your  cargo,  find  out  where  he  got  it.  There  should 
be  no  30  ton  lots  of  another  size.  Such  cases  have 
been  reported  to  ns. 

“Some  of  us  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  investigat¬ 
ing  this  situation,  and  notifying  a  great  many  coal 
dealers  north  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  of  the  facts. 
In  response  we  had  some  startling  information,  prin¬ 
cipally  that  some  dealers  feared  to  make  fuss  about 
such  unlawful  practices,  that  if  followed  up  it  meant 
no  barges  or  no  coal. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  if  it  is  not  followed  up,  the 
shortages  will  grow  so  tremendously  as  to  increase 
your  cost  of  doing  business  out  of  all  reason.” 

Price  Cutting  and  Credits. 

Mr.  Clark  also  admonishes  dealers  not  to  let  their 
desire  for  business  during  the  dull  period  lead  them 
into  cutting  prices  or  becoming  reckless  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  extending  credit.  In  this  connection  he  says: 

“We  retail  coal  distributors  as  a  class  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  in  pre-war  times  we  had  periods 
in  each  12  months  when  there  was  little,  if  any, 
business,  and  we  were  accustomed  to  idle  equipment 
for  about  two  months  in  each  year.  The  public  for¬ 
got  the  lessons  of  the  war  almost  as  soon  as  we  did, 
for  we  apparently  forgot  the  teachings  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  when  we  planned  our  present  busi¬ 
ness  year. 

“The  Fuel  Administrator  told  us  we  should  organ¬ 
ize  in  each  town  or  city,  and  that  we  should  sell  our 
coal  at  the  same  price  regardless  of  cost  or  quantity 
delivered,  at  least  that  was  our  understanding,  and 
we  practiced  what  we  believed  to  be  the  correct 
teachings  of  our  superiors.  The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  taught  the  public  to  buy  coal  and  to  take  it  early, 
thus  insuring  regular  employment  at  the  mines,  on 
the  railroads,  and  in  the  retailers’  yards. 

“Many  a  retailer  today  is  tempted  to  move  his 
equipment  by  shading  prices  in  the  belief  that  that  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  business.  He  is  wrong;  an 
advancing  market  will  start  the  buying  public  if  the 
same  has  the  money. 

“Certainly  we  will  all  admit  that  the  retail  dealer 
who  extends  credit  during  these  times  and  at  these 
prices  needs  a  guardian.” 


Anthracite  Wages  Being  Adjusted. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  July  14.- — The  task  of  working 
out  a  uniform  wage  scale  for  the  different 
anthracite  collieries  has  been  started  by  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  clerical  staff,  in  conformity  with 
the  ruling  of  the  anthracite  wage  commission 
named  in  May,  1920,  by  former  President  Wilson. 

The  Wilson  body,  in  handing  down  its  award, 
delegated  the  work  of  co-ordinating  the  different 
scales  to  the  peace  tribunal. 

All  rates  paid  the  175,000  hard  coal  men  must 
be  submitted,  tabulated  and  then  a  uniform 
schedule  will  be  prepared. 
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A  Useful  Coal  Directory. 

1  Operators  who  are  anxious  to  find  outlets  for  their 
tonnage,  as  well  as  buyers  looking  for  coal,  would 
do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "Mac’s  Directory  of 
Coal  Sales  Companies,”  which  is  advertised  on  an- 
,  other  page. 

This  contains  a  complete  and  up-to-date  list  of 
;  wholesale  coal  companies  throughout  the  United 
■  States,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  States 
and  cities,  with  street  addresses,  telephone  numbers 
and  names  of  principal  officers.  Notation  is  also 
made  showing  whether  main  or  branch  office,  and 
classification  as  to  whether  sales  agent,  operator  or 
wholesaler. 

The  publication  also  contains  a  complete  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  coal  companies,  showing  location  of 
main  and  branch  offices,  as  well  as  a  complete  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  sales  officers,  showing  company  affilia¬ 
tion  and  city  in  which  office  is  located. 

The  publishers  are  practical  coal  men  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  producing  and  selling  of  coal.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  directory  is  due  to  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
compilation  of  the  information  shown,  by  both  the 
seller  and  buyer  of  coal.  The  data  was  obtained 
from  independent  sources  after  months  of  arduous 
labor  and  at  a  large  expense.  It  is  as  correct  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  make  it. 


Angle  &  Gilmore  is  a  new  firm  in  the  retail 
business  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  having  taken  over 
the  plant  of  Diehl,  Omwake  &  Diehl. 
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During  1920  about  3,170,000  tons  of  coal  was  im¬ 
ported  into  Sweden,  of  which  approximately  1,250,000 
tons  came  from  the  United  States.  The  total  im¬ 
ports  included  small  quantities  of  coke  and  briquets. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word,  or  fifty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


WANTED 

To  complete  files  we  would  like  to  have  a 
few  copies  of  Saward’s  Journal,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  29th,  1921.  Twenty  cents  each  will  be 
paid  for  copies  forwarded  to  us  at  15  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Experienced  steamship  and  export  coal  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Age  29,  thorough  knowledge,  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  reliable  concern,  as 
export  manager  at  Hampton  Roads  or  else¬ 
where.  Can  furnish  A-l  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  “J.  A.  M.,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Want  to  purchase  or  lease  going  operation 
B.  &  O.  or  fP.  R.  R.  Clearfield — region  rates 
to  apply.  Will  negotiate  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Address  "Box  16,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  good  Bi¬ 
tuminous  mine  producing  at  least  500  tons 
per  day  as  a  minimum.  State  price  and 
terms,  which  must  be  attractive  and  give 
full  details.  Address  “Box  90,”  care  Sa- 
ward's  Journal. 


WANTED 

Experienced  Bituminous  salesman  for  Con¬ 
necticut  territory.  Address  letter  outlining 
experience,  mentioning  previous  connec¬ 
tions  and  salary  expected.  Will  consider 
salesman  now  residing  in  Connecticut.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Box  11,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SALE  OF  VALUABLE  COAL  LAND 

The  undersigned  will  sell  at  public  auction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hall  Hotel,  corner  of  Centre  and  Howard  Streets,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1921.  at  I  1:30  A.  M.  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  of  John  Clayton  Miller,  successor  in  title  to 
John  Clayton  and  that  of  the  Estate  of  George  H.  Potts,  deceased, 
known  as  the  “Potts  Estate”  in  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
“Clayton  and  Potts  Tract,”  containing  29  acres  and  63  perches 
more  or  less,  situate  partly  in  the  City  of  Pottsville  and  partly  in  the 
Borough  of  Mechanicsville,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  together 
with  all  the  coal  in  the  veins  on  the  above  premises  which  run  under 
or  in  the  tract  of  land  running  south  of  and  adjoining  the  above  tract 
and  late  the  property  of  Thomas  Haven,  with  the  right  of  mining  and 
removing  the  same  and  the  right  to  open  air  holes  on  the  premises 
of  said  Haven.  Reserving  and  excepting  thereout  that  certain 
messuage,  with  the  appurtenances  known  as  the  Blue  Tavern,  and 
marked  as  number  three  in  Young’s  plan  of  addition  to  Pottsville 
and  Port  Carbon,  and  also  lot  number  one  in  said  plan  with  the 
appurtenances  and  also  all  other  lots  or  parcels  of  land  conveyed 
thereout  whether  recorded  or  not  recorded. 

A  list  of  all  recorded  conveyances  out  of  the  said  Tract  so  far  as 
the  present  owners  are  aware,  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
undersigned. 

The  highest  and  best  bidder  to  be  the  purchaser,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  undersigned  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  accepted  bid  to  be  paid  in  cash  when  the 
purchaser  signs  the  conditions  of  sale,  which  amount  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  undersigned  as  liquidated  damages  if  the  purchaser  fails  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sale.  The  balance  to  be  paid  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  sale.  Whereupon  a  deed  conveying  all 
of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  said  John  Clayton  Miller  and  of 
the  Estate  of  George  H.  Potts  in  said  tract  of  land  will  be  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  who  shall  pay  for  the  drafting  of  the  deed,  and  the 
stamp  tax  thereon. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JOHN  CLAYTON  MILLER,  Lock  Bex  224,  Readi  ng,  Pa. 

W  ROCKHILL  POTTS,  Su’-viv'ner  r  x-cutc-  under  th“  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  GEORGE  H.  POTTS,  143  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Or  to:  A.  L.  SHAY,  Atty.  for  JOHN  CLAYTON  MILLTR,  Pottsville.  Pa. 

CEO  M.  ROADS,  Attv.  for  W.  ROCKHILL  POTTS,  Surviving  Executor  of 
E:tr'e  of  GEORGE  H.  FOTTS,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


The  Red  Ash-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

Our  Coal — “MORE  THAN  SATISFIES” 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

520  Gwyitne  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

J.  D.  Van  Pelt  is  now  at  Atlantic  City,  making 
his  home  at  1304  Sunset  Avenue. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association 
will  have  a  tournament  on  Thursday  next  at  the 
Greenwich  Country  Club,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

H.  W.  Henry,  vice-president  of  Peale,  Peacock  & 
Kerr,  Inc.,  and  Frank  D.  Colby,  of  29  Broadway, 
are  motoring  through  the  White  Mountains. 

George  F.  Lesher,  of  the  West  Virginia  &  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  returned  from 
a  two  weeks'  vacation  at  his  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 

Irving  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Sales  Co., 
left  on  Tuesday  for  a  ten  day’s  rest  on  a  farm  at 
Colchester,  Conn.,  to  recuperate  from  his  recent 
illness. 

E.  Russell  Norton,  of  Boston,  is  among  the  many 
coal  men  now  in  Europe,  having  sailed  from  this 
port  recently  on  a  pleasure  trip  which  will  keep  him 
away  until  August. 

After  making  several  changes  incidental  to  re¬ 
construction  work  at  32  Broadway,  the  Pan- 
Handle  Coal  Co.  is  now  located  in  the  enlarged 
suite  of  offices  recently  taken  by  F.  R.  Rohl,  Inc., 
on  the  eleventh  floor. 

H.  L.  Joyce,  manager  of  the  marine  department 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  has  resigned 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  private  interests. 
His  duties  will  be  assumed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Stein,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president. 

J.  A.  Bennet,  who  has  been  with  Pattison  &  Bowns 
for  the  last  ten  years,  is  now  associated  with  the 
New  York  office  of  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.  This  firm 
has  just  had  another  telephone  installed,  the  new 
number  being  Vanderbilt  6669. 

The  Board  of  Education  awarded  contracts  last 
Wednesday  to  Wm.  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  fur¬ 
nishing  coal  to  the  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co.  for 
supplying  the  Brooklyn  schools. 

H.  V.  Julier,  vice-president,  Oriental  Navigation 
Co.,  is  planning  to  leave  shortly  for  Constantinople, 
where  he  will  look  into  the  matter  of  openings  for 
American  coal,  in  addition  to  other  features  con¬ 
nected  with  his  company’s  business  in  the  Near  East. 

Perry  &  Co.  is  a  new  wholesale  firm  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  350  Madison  avenue,  this  city,  and  a 
branch  in  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  Building,  Scran¬ 
ton.  The  local  office  is  in  charge  of  D.  R.  Perry  and 
the  telephone  number  is  Vanderbilt  10378.  The  firm 
is  negotiating  for  some  anthracite  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Scranton. 

George  McCaffrey,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
Owen  McCaffrey  and  long  engaged  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  business  at  No.  1  Broadway  with  his  brother 
under  the  firm  name  of  Owen  McCaffrey’s  Sons, 
died  at  the  Broad  Street  Hospital  last  Saturday.  He 
had  been  stricken  in  hi$  office  on  Friday  and  was 
removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  soon  passed  away. 

The  “Dexcar”  baseball  team,  made  up  of  members 
of  Dexter  &  Carpenter’s  New  York  office  force,  is 
anxious  to  meet  any  other  baseball  team  in  the  New 
York  coal  trade.  Last  Saturday,  at  Isham  Field,  this 
team  defeated  the  Spahr  Transportation  Co.’s  team 
14  to  9.  Today  (July  16th),  at  Pershing  Stadium,  in 
Jersey  City,  it  plays  a  team  composed  of  employees 
of  the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co. 

The  baseball  team  from  W.  A.  Marshall  & 
Co.’s  office  played  the  Quemahoning  Creek  team 
at  the  Pershing  Stadium  in  Jersey  City  last  Sat¬ 
urday  and  won  the  game  5  to  4.  It  was  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  best  contests  of  the  season. 
This  Saturday  the  Marshall  team,  resplendent  in 
brand  new  uniforms,  will  go  to  the  mat  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  South  Amboy  team. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Health  that  soft 
coal  could  be  used  here  in  town,  does  not  seem  to 
have  gone  very  far  or  had  much  influence.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  more  to  the  point,  if  that  organization 
is  to  give  advice  relative  to  coal  burning,  were  some¬ 
thing  said  relative  to  the  use  of  small  anthracite. 
That  is  in  very  free  supply,  to  say  the  least,  and  the 
use  of  it  does  not  constitute  so  much  of  a  change 
from  established  practice  as  does  the  use  of  soft 
coal. 


W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.  will  move  in  a  few  days 
from  the  third  floor  of  the  Washington  Building  to 
their  new  quarters  on  the  eleventh  floor,  where  they 
have  secured  greatly  enlarged  space.  In  fact,  their 
new  offices  comprise  about  half  the  entire  floor,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Greenwich  street  end  and  several  rooms 
in  the  front  of  the  building  overlooking  Battery  Park. 
The  remainder  of  the  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  owners  of  the 
building. 

At  a  meeting  of  bituminous  shippers  held  in  the 
Whitehall  Club  last  Thursday,  at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  demurrage  bills  rendered  by  the  old  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  covering  certain  months  of  1919 
was  discussed.  Many  of  the  bills  are  still  unpaid, 
the  shippers  involved  questioning  their  accuracy  or 
legality.  Mr.  Allen  advised  against  paying  demurrage 
charges  that  are  not  based  on  tariffs  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sanders  Wortheim  retired  as  vice-president  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  July  1,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  all  his  time  to  the  increased  business 
requirements  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co.  and 
other  interests  with  which  he  is  identified.  As  is 
well  known,  he  has  been  very  closely  associated  with 
the  Farrell  interests  for  some  time  back  and  the 
same  agreeable  personal  relations  continue  as  here¬ 
tofore.  The  change  results  simply  because  of  the 
increased  business  importance  of  his  interests  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  connection  with  the  harbor  trade. 

John  P.  Kenrick,  agent  general  of  the  Pekin 
Syndicate,  of  Pekin,  China,  has  been  in  New  York 
this  week  following  a  tour  of  the  anthracite 
region.  This  syndicate,  which  is  controlled  by 
British  capital,  is  developing  some  Chinese  coal 
deposits  which  are  a  good  deal  like  our  anthra¬ 
cite  and  they  are  confronted  by  the  same  problem 
that  is  giving  the  American  producers  so  much 
trouble — how  to  dispose  of  the  steam  sizes.  Mr. 
Kenrick  has  been  studying  American  methods  of 
producing  and  marketing  anthracite.  He  sails  for 
London  today. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation,  cables  from  London  that  the  British 
coal  exporters,  following  the  termination  of  the 
strike,  are  planning  an  active  campaign  to  regain 
lost  markets.  He  thinks,  however,  that  American 
shippers  will  continue  to  do  considerable  foreign 
business  but  emphasizes  the  need  of  shipping  good 
coal  at  reasonable  prices  if  our  export  trade  is  to 
be  maintained  on  a  permanent  footing.  Many  in¬ 
dustries  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Owen  states,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  relative  efficiency  and  economy 
of  coal  and  fuel  oil. 

H.  S.  Matthews,  manager  of  the  export  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  32 
Broadway,  is  president  of  a  new  concern  known 
as  the  Astor  Collieries,  Inc.,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware  with  an  authorized  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $1,500,000.  It  is  understood  that  they  have 
taken  over  the  property  at  Dayton,  Tenn.,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  the  Dayton  Copl,  Iron  &  Rail¬ 
road  Co.,  and  will  enlarge  the  coal  operations. 
John  Astor  Squiers  and  Stoddard  Hoffman,  are 
vice-presidents,  and  with  other  wealthy  men  of 
this  city  are  heavily  interested  financially. 


James  B.  Corrigan  Dies. 

James  B.  Corrigan,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  Chicago  coal  trade,  and  late  with  W.  F.  Rend 
&  Co.,  died  on  July  5th.  He  had  been  sick  a  number 
of  weeks  before  the  end  came,  and  one  of  his  last 
requests  was  to  have  his  own  selection  of  pall 
bearers.  The  men  he  selected  were  J.  L.  Keiflein, 
New  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  Chicago;  R.  O.  Sharon,  of 
Peoria;  Fred  Scherer,  of  Ottawa,  Ill.;  H.  J. 
Galliger;  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.;  John  Ryan,  of  the 
Merchants  C.  &  C.  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Harris,  of  W.  H. 
Harris,  Inc. 

J.  L.  Keiflein,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr. 
Corrigan,  said,  “Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  Mr. 
Corrigan,  but  he  was  generally  known  throughout 
the  coal  trade  as  a  good  friend  and  a  good  fellow.” 

The  burial  took  place  at  Calvary  Cemetery  on 
July  7th. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

The  Meriden  Grain  &  Coal  Co.  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  coal  storage  plant  at  Meriden,  Conn. 

John  M.  Gibson,  a  retailer  o£  Harrison,  N.  J., 
has  incorporated  his  business  under  the  name  of 
the  John  M.  Gibson  Coal  Co. 

The  Eastern  Coal  and  Export  Co.  has  moved  its 
Newport  News  office  from  the  Salley  building 
to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  building. 

The  Balcron  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  concern 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  incorporators  being  F.  W. 
Dale,  William  H.  Gronin  and  others. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  W.  Ferrin  has  cabled 
from  Melbourne  that  the  Australian  Government 
has  placed  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  coal. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Railway  during  May  amounted  to 
1,206,890  tons,  compared  with  1,798,507  tons  in  the 
same  month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  591,617  tons,  or 
32.9  per  cent. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a  summary 
of  the  safety  regulations  governing  mine  telephones 
in  16  States.  Those  interested  can  obtain  copies  by 
addressing  the  Bureau  at  Washington  and  asking  for 
Serial  No.  2258. 

Settlement  of  the  suit  brought  by  the  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  against  the  Makoma 
Coal  Co.  in  the  County  Court  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was 
effected  a  few  days  ago  when  the  latter  corporation 
paid  the  plaintiff  $88,408. 

The  British  strike  which  lasted  over  three  months, 
from  April  1  to  July  4,  cut  down  the  coal  exports 
from  Great  Britain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
to  6,025,000  tons,  compared  with  14,432,000  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1920.  For  the  first  half 
of  1913  the  exports  totaled  35,526,000  tons. 

Coal  production  in  Germany  (exclusive  of 
lignite)  during  the  period  January  to  April,  1921, 
is  reported  at  44,462,270  tons,  as  compared  with 
40,714,703  tons  last  year.  During  the  same 
months  40,359,556  tons  of  lignite  was  produced 
this  year,  as  against  33,927,600  tons  in  1920. 

In  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Pittsburgh  last  Mon¬ 
day,  W.  W.  Smith  was  appointed  ancillary  receiver 
for  the  Monshannon  Coal  Co.,  operating  a  mine  at 
Houtzdale,  Pa.  Involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  the  company,  whose  liabilities 
are  over  $100,000  and  assets  between  $35,000  and 
$50,000. 

The  Empire  Fuel  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  which 
recently  took  over  several  lignite  mines  in  that 
State,  has  engaged  the  chemical  engineering  firm 
of  Arthur  D.  Little,  of  Boston,  to  make  a  thorough 
story  of  lignite  possibilities.  If  practical  means 
are  discovered  for  increasing  the  use  of  this  fuel, 
by  the  briquetting  process  or  otherwise,  the  mines 
will  be  enlarged. 

The  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  publish  shortly  the  result  of  its  recent 
canvass  of  the  coal  situation  in  that  State.  Statis¬ 
tics  showing  annual  requirements,  stocks  on  hand 
and  other  details  were  obtained  from  business 
organizations  and  local  authorities  in  the  different 
towns  and  cities,  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  the 
talk  of  a  coal  shortage  next  winter  is  well  founded. 

Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  has  reap¬ 
pointed  all  of  the  State  mine  inspectors  which 
will  enable  them  to  receive  the  increase  of  salary 
from  $3,600  to  $4,800  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  1921.  The  anthracite  inspectors  are  now  ap¬ 
pointive  officers,  another  bill  passed  by  the  recent 
legislature  having  abolished  the  system  of  elect¬ 
ing  such  officers  and  making  them  appointive  by 
the  governor  as  the  bituminous  inspectors  have 
been  for  years. 

It  will  be'  noticed  that  our  Special  Advertising 
column  this  week  carries  two  advertisements  of  con¬ 
cerns  desirous  of  purchasing  mines.  Here  is  a  double 
barreled  opportunity  for  those  discouraged  individuals 
who  see  no  future  in  the  coal  trade.  We  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  advertisers  and  can  say  that  they 
are  people  who  know  the  value  of  property  and  are 
prepared  to  entertain  a  business  proposition  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

C  O  A 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 


Wholesale  Department 


11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


£  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y-,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 


Yard  and  Pocket* 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pocket* 


1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 
Telephone  2504  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 
Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Font  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  RockaWay 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ave. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.*  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1*3* 


HEILNER  &  SON 


BITUMINOUS 


ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  - 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Telephone,  Rector  SS24-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


Philadelphia 

Established  1868 

Anthracite 

Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Johnstown  Fairmont  Blu.efield 

HALL  BROS.  ®  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  COAL  BunKers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  George*  Creek 
Pocahontas  New  River 
Fairmont  Connellsville 

Westmoreland  Greensborg 
Kanawha 


BURNS 

BROS. 

NEW 

YORK 

MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


531  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


Coal  Production  of  Preston -Barbour  District  by  Companies. 


Below  are  figures,  furnished  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines,  show¬ 
ing  the  output  of  coal  mining  companies  operating  in  the  Preston-Barbour  district 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1919  and  1920: 

(Counties  of  Barbour,  Braxton,  Gilmer,  Greenbrier,  Lewis, 

Northern  Nicholas,  Preston, 'Taylor,  Upshur  and  Webster.) 


Barbour  County  1919  19^0 

Barbour  Fuel  Company,  Philippi .  9,941  4,864 

Barbour-Upshur  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg .  2,432  . 

Berryburg  Coal  Company,  Buckhannon .  25,982  38,292 

Big  .Run  Coal  Company,  Baltimore,  Md .  40,492  38,373 

Boulder  Coal  Company,  Philippi .  9,565  6,600 

Byrer  Coal  Company,  Philippi.' .  3,030  . 

Bar-Jay  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg  .  80,120 

Century  Coal  Company,  Century .  295,334  311,419 

Community  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  2,409  . 

Consolidation  Coal  Company,  The,  Baltimore,  Md .  78,861  100,591 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Baltimore,  Md .  137,571  110,198 

D.  M.  Sandridge  Coal  Company,  Junior .  7,500  10,000 

Dean  Coal  Company,  Elk  Garden .  1,515 

Diamond  Operating  Company,  New  York,  ^T.  Y .  48,893 

Ford  Run  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  Meridan .  120,392  2,402 

Gage  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  20,768  21,767 

Grafton  Mining  Company,  Blaine .  42,510  42,414 

Greymont  Coai  Company,  Connellsville,  Pa .  4,854  6,468 

Hart  Coal  Company,  E.  Akron,  Ohio .  6,350  . 

Hendricks  Coal  Company,  Belington  .  9,241  11,691 

Hill  Coal  Company,  Belington .  7,355  . 

H.  M.  Crawford  &  Company,  Philippi .  7,650  44,960 

Initial  Fuel  Company,  Fairmont .  52,377  . 

Lee  Collieries  Company,  Philippi .  6,400  26,006 

Luella  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Philippi .  10,200  . 

Meadowvale  Coal  Company,  Baltimore,  Md .  36,760  26,834 

Morrall  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg .  25,113  . 

O’Toole,  Edward,  Trustee,  Welch .  32,416  . 

Philippi  Gas  Coal  Company,  Philippi .  10,252  13,666 

Rock  Island  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Meriden  .  89,635 

Row  Coal  Company,  Junior .  6,183 

Simpson  Creek  Coal  Company,  Baltimore,  Md .  154,711  250,158 

Salkild  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . .  21,051 

Semi-Smokeless  Coal  Company,  Welch .  40,286 

Southern  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  9,024 

Tygarts  River.  Coal  Company .  10,533 

Volga  Coal  Company,  Volga .  1,908  . 

Waddell  Coal  Company,  Philippi . 56,202  64,610 

West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Elkins .  69,058  56,110 

West  Virginia-Ohio  Coal  Company,  Akron,  Ohio .  5,000  . 

Williams  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg .  4,372  . 

Willuquison  Coal  Company,  Elkins .  4,498  12,484 

Winchester  Coal  Company,  Enterprise .  6,663  15,459 

Braxton  County 

American  Slovak  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa _  801  13,760 

Antler  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  7,809  12,017 

Bens  Run  Coal  Company,  Hyer .  4,760 

Braxton-Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  6,027 

Copen  Creek  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio .  49,331  41,824 

Delta  Coal  Company,  Burnsville .  4,099  3,000 

Fairview  Coal  Company,  Copen .  3,769  . 

Hoffa  Brothers  Coal  Company,  Piedmont .  19,028  . 

Home  Coal  Company,  Copen .  10,000  4,145 

Pittsburg-Franklin  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  9,322  10,222 

Pittsburg-Summit  Coal  Company,  Braxton .  25,741  28,149 

Standard  Lime  &  Stone  Company,  Copen .  18,651  24,705 

Venison  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia . . .  ■  7,000  . 

West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Elkins .  153,557  129,377 

Gilmer  County 

Davis  Colliery  Company,  Elkins  .  22,727  54,857 

Gilmer  Fuel  Company,  Glenville .  28,717  32,454 

Keith,  James  W.,  Dora .  17,480  . 

Pennsylvania  &  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia .  4,100 

Quaker  Splint  Coal  Company,  Cleveland .  19,751  . 

United  Coal  Company . 5,827 

Greenbrier  County 

Elk  Lick  Company,  Scranton,  Pa .  22,629  29,207 

Lincoln  Smokeless  Coal  Company .  3,191 

Meadow  River  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  .Rainelle .  11,066  20,000 

Lewis  County 

Ford  Lyon  Coal  Company,  McWhorter .  10,800  14,039 

G.  M.  Shoemaker  &  Company,  Clarksburg .  300  . 

Late-Koozer  Coal  Company .  2,173 

National  Coal  Mining  Company,  McWhorter .  16,087  20,052 

Redstone  Coal  Company,  Horner . 3,684  2,170 

Reserve  Gas  Company,  Weston .  703  14,303 


1919  1920 

Stone  Coal  Company,  Knoxdale,  Pa .  11,879 

Viehmeier,  W.  F.,  Horner .  775  1,883 

Nicholas  County 

Bear  Run  Coal  Company,  Richwood  .  5,751 

Pardee  &  Curtin  Lumber  Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J .  15,508 

Saxman  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  60,538  76,784 

Tioga  Coal  Company,  Tioga .  21,790 

Preston  County 

Albright  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa .  30,323  44,105 

Austen  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Austen  .  76,374  90,643 

Bonafield  Coal  Company,  Tunnelton .  25,538  53,983 

Borgman  Coal  Company,  Tunnelton .  36,039  60,175 

Car-Diff  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  38,221  83,957 

Deaker  Hill  Coal  Company,  Akron,  Ohio .  33,751  35,439 

Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Elkins .  223,429  . 

Enterprise  Coal  Company .  4,505 

Freeport  Coal  Company,  Oakland,  Md .  6,000  51,691 

Frederick  Coal  Company,  Piedmont  .  982 

Gorman  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Baltimore,  Md .  23,038  34,173 

Hartman  Bros.  Coal  Company .  13,050 

Heather  Run  Coal' Company,  Kingwood .  15,590  11,938 

Hiorra  Coke  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa .  21,562  32,502 

Hoffman  Coal  Mining  Company,  Philadelphia .  7,872  11,251 

Horchler  Coal  Mining  Company,  Newburg . 11,856  11,190 

Houch  &  Reidler  Smokeless  Coal  Company .  14,042 

Independence  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  27,175  27,537 

Irona  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  65,898  64,696 

Irving  Coal  Company .  3,658  . 

Kendall  Lumber  Company,  Crellin,  Md .  48,397  46,335 

Kildow  Coal  Company .  21,728 

Kingwood  Coal  Company,  New  York .  21,023  26,998 

La^Rue  By-Products  Colliery  Company,  Kingwood  .  24,939  66,801 

Merchants  Coal  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  140,831  154,351 

Metropolitan  Coal  Mining  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio .  16,750  14,800 

Miller,  Joseph,  New  York .  56,186  79,360 

Morgan  Coal  Company,  Reeds ville .  33,759  63,363 

Mutual  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  27,756  26,880 

National  Fuel  Company,  Morgantown .  33,325  31,108 

Nethken  Coal  Mining  Company,  Newburg . 4,375  23,374 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa .  125,534 

Preston  Coal  Company,  Norristown,  Pa .  34,852  34,409 

Preston  County  Coke  Company,  Cascade .  112,422  172,896 

Preston  County  Power  Company,  Kingwood .  26,250  25,500 

Pringle  Run  Coal  Company,  Morgantown .  4,825  . 

Pyramid  Coal  Company .  3,000 

Redmond  Coal  Company,  Kingwood .  12,000  ...... 

Saxton  Coal  Company,  Kingwood .  8,923 

Smith  Coal  Company,  Kingwood .  28,209  33,075 

Turner-Douglas  Coal  Company .  8,714  21,281 

Twyford  Coai  Company,  Reedsville . 9,390 

Victory  Coal  Company,  Akron,  Ohio .  4,600  14,000 

Wills,  John,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  28,114  28,414 

Wilmoth  Coal  Company,  Connellsville,  Pa .  11,800  27,200 

Taylor  County 

Astor  Coal  Company .  7,141 

Castle  Falls  Coal  Company . 7,208 

Darby  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  27,242  24,507 

Delmar  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  61,154  80,975 

Fahey  Coal  Company,  Simpson .  15,219  26,290 

Gabe  Fork  Coal  Company,  Grafton .  17,672  20,404 

Grafton  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Grafton .  54,771  42,497 

Harrison  Coal  Company,  Rosemont .  37,210  32,077 

McClernan  Coal  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa .  13,113  22,983 

Maryland  Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia,  New  York .  465,975  387,620 

Pittsvein  Coal  Company,  New  York .  107,247  131,423 

Robinson  Coal  Company,  Flemington .  22,978  27,501 

Rosemont  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia .  90,109  69,351 

Simpson  Creek  Coal  Company,  Baltimore .  34,467  65,813 

Starford  Gas  Coal  Company,  Grafton.., .  21,827  27,424 

Sterling  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio .  25,954  24,924 

Thornton  Fire  Brick  Company,  Clarksburg .  2,882  . 

Valley  Falls  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg .  26,497 

White  Horse  Coal  Company,  Flemington .  23,719  23,552 

Upshur  County 

Buck  Run  Mining  Company. .  16,350  . 

Buckeye  &  West  Virginia  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio..  15,000  11,070 

Buckhannon  River  Coal  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa .  182,401  187,529 

Buckhannon  Valley  Coal  Company .  7,450 

Cam  Coal  Company .  4,678 

Fairmont  &  Masontown  Coal  Company,  Fairmont .  7,000 

Florence  Coal  Mining  Company,  Lorentz  .  6,000  11,076 
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Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Company,  Inc. 

Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 

FROM  THE  MINES  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

Laboratory  Tests  of  this  coal  show  the  following  results: 

Moisture  .  0.70 

Volatile  Matter  .  17.87 

Fixed  Carbon  .  75.50 

Ash  .  5.93 

100.00 

Sulphur  .  0.62 

Phosphorus  .  0.008 

B.  T.  U . 15,012 

Fusing  Point  .  2,781 

Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purposes 

Sales  Department 

No.  90  West  Street  New  York 


GUERET,  JACKS  & 
PARTNERS,  Inc. 


BUYING  AGENTS  FOR 

L.  GUERET  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Cardiff — Swansea 

WM.  JACKS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Glasgow 

GUERET,  GAIT  &  CO., 
Ltd.,  London 


GEO.  STOUT  &  CO. 
Glasgow 


F.  TILLETT  &  CO. 
London 


AND  ASSOCIATES 
France — Algiers — South  America 


Suite  1226,  No.  2  Rector  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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-ANTHRACITE* 
BITUMINOUS - 


-Doyglass  Barnes  (qrporatioN- 


-New  York  Offices  - 
-Barnes  Building - 
5'Ave-and  53 ,;d  Street- 
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“WINIFREDE  COAL” 


TRADE  MARK 


Domestic  Malleable  Steam 
Gas  -  Producing  By  -  Product 

LAKE  AND  TIDEWATER  DELIVERIES 


Analysis 


Moisture  .  1.66% 

Volatile  Matter .  39.68 

Fixed  Carbon .  55.50 

Ash  .  3.16 


100.00 


Sulphur .  0.619 

Specific  Gravity .  1,298 

B.  T.  Us .  14,950 

Cubic  Ft.  Gas  per  ton 

of  2,000  lbs .  12,500 

Fusing  Point  of  Ash.  .  3,070°F 

Evaporative  efficiency 
9 lbs.  per  pound 
of  coal. 


“Belmont  Coal” — Gas  and  Splint 
WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

FRANK  B.  STEWART,  President 

Executive  &  Sales  Offices —  Mines  at  Winifrede  and  Crown 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Hill,  W.  Va.  (Kanawha  County.) 

Capacity — 500,000  tons  yearly. 
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1919  1920 

French  Creek  Fuel  Company,  Sago .  9,500  13,000 

Greenman  Coal  Company,  Elkins .  12,727 

Miller  Coal  Company,  Adrian .  16,500  36,593 

Minear  Coal  Mining  Company,  Adrian .  14,332  29,834 

Pecks  Run  Coal  Company,  Hall .  39,160  43,448 

Peerless  Coal  Mining  Company,  Baltimore,  Md .  42,281 

Red  Rock  Fuel  Company,  Red  Rock .  26,735  . 

Splint  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Adrian .  12,938  29,094 

Smith  Coal  Company,  Adrian .  13,452  12,800 

W.  H.  Green  Coal  Company,  Adrian . .  69,612  78,401 

X-Ray  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Buc'khannon .  1,836  . 


Webster  County  1919  1920 

Laurel  Hill  Mining  Company,  Baltimore,  Md .  6,599  7,371 

Total  .  4,609,937  5,432,647 


Some  companies  mentioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage  for  1919, 
have  taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new.  We  are 
informed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and 
many  new  mines  opened  during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep  correct 
lists.  Some  companies  transferred  their  mines  as  many  as  two  or  three  times 
during  the  year. 

’Details  regarding-  Pocahontas  production  appeared  in  our  issue  of  May  21st;  Fairmont 
region.  May  28th;  New  River,  June  4th;  various  districts,  June  11th  and  18th;  Kanawha 
district,  July  9th.  The  publication  of  the  Preston-Barbour  district  completes  the  details 
for  the  whole  State. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

Harry  C.  Drum,  coal  broker,  has  returned  home 
from  a  trip  to  the  East. 

John  A.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  interests,  has  returned 
from  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Company, 
was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week  on  a  business  trip. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

Mine  63,  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  at  Monongah, 
has  received  its  new  screen  equipment  and  is  instal- 
ing  it  this  week. 

The  Isabella  mine  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  C’o., 
at  Isabella,  Pa.,  along  the  Monongahela  Railway, 
has  resumed  operations. 

The  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Yorkville,  O., 
has  secured  a  shaker  screen  and  tipple  equipment 
for  its  mine  at  that  place. 

E.  S.  McCullough,  labor  commissioner  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  left  for  Michigan, 

It  is  learned  here  that  the  Southern  Ohio  rate  case 
will  probably  be  heard  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  September  12th. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  common  creditors 
of  the  J.  V.  Thompson  estate  will  receive  a  five  per 
cent  dividend  on  July  21st  at  Pittsburgh. 

At  Winona,  W.  Va.,  along  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  the 
Maryland-New  River  Coal  Co.  have  secured  a  three 
track  shaker  screen  and  two  loading  booms. 

The  Pond  Creek  By-Product  Co.,  Williamson,  W. 
Va.,  the  fuel  end  of  the  N.  &  W.  railroad,  has  en¬ 
gaged  a  conveyor  800  feet  in  length  for  its  plant. 

The  D.  T.  &  S.  Coal  Co.,  Mannington,  W.  Va., 
has  opened  a  slope  operation  at  the  mouth  of  Salt 
Lick  run,  near  that  place.  The  company  also  owns 
some  smaller  blocks  in  the  Clarksburg  section. 

The  Brewster-Harrison  Coal  Co.  and  the  Mudlick 
Coal  Co.,  of  Weston,  W.  Va.,  have  been  merged 
under  the  former  name.  The  company  has  a  com¬ 
bined  acreage  of  800  acres  of  Redstone  coal. 

Smokeless  coal  operators,  at  their  meeting  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  last  week,  decided  to 
launch  an  aggressive  advertising  campaign  in  the 
near  future.  Fifty  coal  men  attended  the  meeting. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Coal  Association  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
last  week. 

It  is  reported  in  the  region  that  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  has  loaded  more  coal  this  year  than  last 
to  date.  During  June  it  is  said  the  company  loaded 
approximately  400,000  tons  at  its  mines  in  Northern 
West  Virginia. 

The  Lambert  Run  Coal  Co.  has  transferred  to 
The  Hughes  Coal  Co.  the  coal  underlying  a  parcel 
of  land  on  Mill  Fall  Run,  Lincoln  district,  Marion 
County,  for  $98,145.  These  concerns  are  of  the 
C.  D.  Robinson  interests. 

After  working  steadily  for  three  months  the 
Farmington  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co. 
were  closed  this  week  and  last  for  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  An  ease-up  in  exports  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  partial  time. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Coal 


Association  in  Chicago  this  week.  Government  legis¬ 
lation  and  assigned  cars  were  discussed. 

Among  the  companies  in  the  region  that  were 
working  steady  in  the  region  last  week  were  the  New 
England  Fuel  &  Transportation,  Grant  Town,  Beth¬ 
lehem  Mines  Corporation,  Dakota  and  Barrackville, 
and  the  Four  State  Coal  Co.,  Annabelle,  W.  Va. 

In  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  on  Monday,  deeds  were 
placed  on  record  covering  the  merger  of  the  Brady 
Coal  Corp.  The  revenue  stamps  attached  to  each 
deed  showed  the  following  as  the  stated  purchase 
price:  Monongahela  Co.,  $156,000;  Abrams  Creek, 
$9,500;  Osage  Co.,  $66,000. 

The  Glenola  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a 
new  corporation  which  will  operate  in  Harrison 
County,  W.  Va.  The  capitalization  is  $50,000.  The 
incorporators  are  G.  H.  Grone,  H.  B.  Grone,  Charles 
Grone,  and  M.  E.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  and 

L.  O.  Knipp,  Glenside,  Pa. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Maine  Collieries 
Co.,  Morgantown,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and 
place  of  operation  in  the  Pleasants  district  of  Bar¬ 
bour  County.  Incorporators  are  M.  L.  Taylor,  Paul 
H.  Keener,  H.  L.  Taylor,  W.  E.  Glassock,  and  H.  C. 
Owen,  all  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer,  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  on  a  trip  East  this  week. 
En  route  he  visited  the  camp  of  the  Fairmont  Y. 

M.  C.  A.  of  which  he  is  a  director,  at  Terre  Alta, 
W.  Va.  J.  Floyd  -Cole  and  R.  A.  Johnston,  of  the 
Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  are  among  the  campers. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Bear  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  capital  stock  is  $75,000 
and  the  incorporators  are  H.  T.  McFarland,  E.  J. 
Pedigan,  Thomas  R.  Heyward,  Jr.,  S.  E.  Coe  and 
Charleton  E.  Hughes,  all  of  Pittsburgh.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  mine  coal  in  Northern  West  Virginia. 


Lake  Shipments  Running  Heavy. 

Total  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  by  lake 
to  the  end  of  May — 4,630,000  tons — were  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  in  1920,  and  but 
83,000  tons  less  than  the  heavy  tonnage  shipped 
in  1919. 

The  proportion  shipped  to  American  ports  was 
79.6  per  cent  in  1921,  against  82.7  per  cent  in 
1919,  and  76.2  in  1920.  The  proportion  to 
Canadian  ports  was  correspondingly  higher  than 
in  1919  and  lower  than  in  1920. 

Shipments  to  American  ports  on  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  were  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  less 
than  in  1919,  while  those  to  Canadian  points  were 
proportionately  higher.  The  tonnage  shipped  to 
Lake  Michigan  ports  was  more  than  100,000  tons 
greater  than  in  1919  and  was  29.3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  against  26.4  per  cent  two  years  ago. 

In  June  2,125,453  tons  of  bituminous  and  192,- 
830  tons  of  anthracite  were  received  at  Duluth 
and  Superior.  The  total,  2,318,283  tons,  exceeded 
the  May  receipts  by  nearly  35  per  cent. 

Receipts  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  for  the 
present  season  to  June  30th  were  4,243,623  tons, 
an  increase  of  2,855,606  tons  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1920. 


J.  G.  Emmons,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  returned  on  the  Maure¬ 
tania  from  a  business  trip  to  France  and  England, 
extending  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  Mr. 
Emmons  found  general  conditions  much  depressed  on 
the  other  side  and  was  gratified  to  be  back  once  more 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


WANTS  LIBERAL  TERMS 

One  Buyer  Would  Pay  with  Six  Months’ 
Notes  and  60-Day  Acceptances. 

Many  bituminous  consumers  nowadays  not 
only  expect  a  very  low  price,  but  demand  most 
remarkable  terms.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of 
a  buyer  in  New  York  State  who  recently  wrote 
to  a  Pittsburgh  coal  shipper  proposing  that  in 
the  event  of  a  contract  being  entered  into  the 
seller  would  take  six  months’  notes  for  part  of 
the  tonnage  and  60-day  trade  acceptances  for  the 
balance,  with  the  buyer  having  the  option  of 
making  payment  on  the  20th  of  the  month  follow¬ 
ing  shipment  and  receiving  a  2  per  cent  discount. 
Here  is  the  letter  containing  his  proposition: 

“Please  quote  us  f.o.b.  mines  on  35  low  side 
cars  (approximately  50  tons  per  car)  of  slack 
bituminous  coal  for  delivery  as  follows:  4  cars 
per  month  in  July  and  August;  5  cars  in  Septem¬ 
ber;  4  cars  per  month  in  October,  November, 
December,  January  and  February;  2  cars  in 
March. 

“Our  estimated  use  for  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  will  be  7  cars,  thus  giving  us  6  cars  for 
stock  to  use  in  December,  January,  February 
and  March. 

One  Car  a  Week. 

“All  cars  to  be  shipped  one  per  week,  except 
in  September.  They  are  to  be  shipped  at  least 
four  days  apart  as  bur  unloading  accommodations 
will  take  but  one  car  at  a  time. 

“Payment  to  be  made  with  60-day  trade  ac¬ 
ceptance,  except  on  the  6  stock  cars  for  which 
our  notes  will  be  given  for  2  cars  delivered  in 
July  for  payment  in  January;  for  2  cars  delivered 
in  August  for  payment  in  February;  for  2  cars  de¬ 
livered  in  September  for  payment  in  March. 
Terms:  2%  cash  discount  to  be  allowed  for  pay¬ 
ment  on  20th  day  of  month  following  date  of 
shipment. 

“Also,  quote  us  price  on  10  cars,  as  above,  de¬ 
livery  to  begin  at  once,  and  to  be  made  at  least 
four  days  apart,  all  to  be  shipped  before  Septem¬ 
ber  15th.  Payment  to  be  made  with  60-day  trade 
acceptance  on  first  5  cars,  and  with  our  note  pay¬ 
able  in  January  for  the  other  5  cars. 

“Shipment  of  all  coal  to  be  made  from  mine, 
from  which  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  freight  rate  will 
not  exceed  $2.50  per  ton. 

“Heating  value  of  coal  to  be  of  not  less  than 
13,000  B.  T.  U.  per  lb.,  and  not  to  contain  a  per¬ 
centage  of  slate  or  other  foreign  matter  that  will 
prevent  same  from  burning  efficiently  on  Murphy 
stoker  grates. 

“Coal  to  be  shipped  subject  to  rejection  on  de¬ 
livery  in  our  yard,  if  not  as  ordered.” 


The  line-up  of  empty  cars  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  side¬ 
track  facilities  of  that  line  are  largely  at  the 
westerly  end,  in  and  about  the  boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  the  concentration 
there  of  the  company’s  freight  cars  previously  ■ 
traveling  far  and  wide  shows  how  sharp  has  been  j 
the  drop  in  the  transportation  of  commodities. 
No  doubt  the  effect  of  motor-truck  competition 
has  had  a  particularly  serious  effect  on  this  road, 
since  so  much  of  its  business  consists  of  short- 
haul  traffic. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  bituminous  coal  output  for  the  week 
ending  July  9th  showed  a  small  decrease 
in  the  daily  production  and  a  material  de¬ 
crease  in  the  weekly  production  due  to  holi¬ 
day  shutdowns,  which  in  some  instances 
embraced  more  than  one  day.  Comment 
continues  on  a  broad  and  critical  basis  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  smallness  of  tonnage  movement, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the 
present-day  bituminous  tonnage  is  less  by 
only  30  per  cent  what  it  was  when  former 
President  Wilson  issued  his  proclamation 
urging  still  greater  activity  by  ‘coal  pro  ¬ 
ducing  interests  and  indicating  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  that  the  miner  played  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  munitions  of  war.  At  that  time,  it 
will  be  recalled,  returned  soldiers  of  our 
army  and  of  our  Allies  were  touring  the 
mining  regions  under  official  auspices,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  need  for  tonnage  as  indicated  by 
their  experience  at  the  front.  In  brief, 
every  effort  was  being  made  to  increase  the 
output  and  it  was  only  by  remarkable  ef¬ 
forts  that  the  production  was  brought  up 
to  more  than  12,000,000  tons  a  week. 

A  small  percentage  of  increase  would  put 
a  decidedly  different  aspect  on  the  situation 
•  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  move¬ 
ment  will  gain  conservatively  from  this 
time  on.  More  optimism  is  noted  in  the 
bituminous  trade,  though  here  as  elsewhere 
the  better  sentiment  is  based  on  anticipa¬ 
tions  rather  than  increased  business  or 
higher  prices.  But  good  results  in  both  re¬ 
spects  are  definitely  anticipated,  as  we  shall 
soon  pass  the  mid-summer  period  and  a 
more  active  season  of  coal  requirements 
will  come  around  in  the  regular  progress 
of  the  calendar. 

Fairly  heavy  shipments  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  being  made  on  old  orders,  but  not 
much  new  business  is  coming  in  from 
abroad.  The  British  Government  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  offering  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons  of  American  coal  to  European  buyers 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  was  paid  for  it 
when  bought  as  a  means  of  breaking  the 
miners’  strike,  and  consequently  there 
seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  commercial 
■sellers  doing  much  in  foreign  parts  for  a 
few  weeks  at  least. 

:  Decrease  in  bituminous  production  of 
|late  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  slump 
|in  export  and  lake  shipments.  The  settle- 
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ment  of  the  British  strike  was  responsible 
for  the  falling  off  in  exports,  though,  as 
we  have  said  before,  the  last  has  not  been 
heard  of  that  affair,  while  the  failure  of 
consumers  in  the  Northwest  to  buy  freely 
is  causing  a  slow-down  in  lake  shipments 
now  that  the  upper  lake  docks  are  pretty 
well  filled  up. 

A  better  feeling  is  beginning  to  pervade 
business  circles.  This  is  not  due  so  much 
to  any  actual  increase  in  the  volume  of  cur¬ 
rent  transactions  as  to  the  realization  that 
things  seem  to  be  shaping  themselves  for  a 
revival  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  completion  of  the  most  necessary 
liquidation  has  eased  the  burden  of  our 
banks  and  leads  to  more  optimistic  com¬ 
ment.  Our  financiers  are  able  to  talk  more 
cheerfully  than  when  they  had  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  in  frozen  credits  that  troubled  some 
concerns  mightily.  It  has  frequently  been 
said  that  coal  is  the  last  commodity  to  feel 
the  spur  of  improvement,  but  as  matters 
are  working  out  now  it  will  be  among  the  first, 
as  the  seasonal  demand  coming  ahead  of 
the  time  for  general  business  revival  will 
stimulate  this  industry. 

Czar  Alexander  I.  said  that  General  Janu¬ 
ary  was  his  best  aid  at  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  and  the  approach  of 
winter  will  aid  the  coal  trade  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  way.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  tonnage  is  used  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  but  of  this  eastern  operators  get 
little  or  nothing  and  the  fact  that  the  soft 
coal  trade  in  this  part  of  the  country  has 
been  so  much  depressed  is  due  to  the  great 
falling  off  in  demand  from  manufacturing 
interests.  Without  the  fairly  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  the 
seaboard  shippers  have  suffered  more  than 
the  actual  falling  off  in  tonnage  would  in¬ 
dicate,  but  with  the  supply  trimmed  down 
to  fit  the  demand,  the  market  of  New  York 
is  in  better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  At  Hampton  Roads  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  as  the  sud¬ 
den  termination  of  the  British  strike  caused 
tonnage  to  back  up  on  the  shippers. 

There  has  been  much  said  as  to  buyers 
holding  back  because  of  anticipated  cut  in 
freight  rates,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
reduction  made  by  Henry  Ford  on  his  rail¬ 
road  line  will  strengthen  public  ideas  on 
this  subject.  Much  as  we  may  decry  Mr. 
Ford’s  peculiarities,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has 


a  wonderful  following  and  his  financial  suc¬ 
cess  speaks  for  itself.  His  road  is  not  with¬ 
out  advantages  as  a  connecting  line,  as 
we  so  fully  described  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase,  and  a  new  trade  problem  is  intro¬ 
duced,  we  surmise,  by  the  action  taken. 

Other  railroad  interests  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  anxiously  to  prospective  payment  by 
the  Government  of  something  like  a  half 
billion  dollars  of  deferred  claims.  That  will 
be  a  big  help  in  enabling  the  railroads  to 
pay  overdue  bills  which  have  become  a 
great  commercial  scandal  and  will  doubtless 
stimulate  purchasing  of  new  supplies  and 
equipment,  although  their  condition  is  so 
deplorable  at  the  present  time  that  a  vast 
amount  of  money  will  be  required  simply  to 
square  things  up,  as  the  saying  is,  without 
venturing  on  any  large  new  commitments. 
As  it  is,  deferred  purchases  by  railroads 
represent  a  great  future  source  of  orders, 
for  they  cannot  postpone  indefinitely  the 
buying  of  necessary  material. 

I  he  progress  made  by  Germany  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign.  Arrangements  for  buying 
large  quantities  of  raw  material  from  this 
country  are  said  to  be  under  way,  affording 
a  better  outlet  for  copper,  cotton  and  other 
material  that  we  have  available  in  such 
large  quantities.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
restore  the  exchange  situation  and  so  im¬ 
prove  the  finances  of  the  world,  and  the 
British  strike  settlement,  though  removing 
one  at  least  of  England’s  many  troubles, 
will  enable  that  country  to  go  ahead  better 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

Anthracite  people  are  reminded  of  old 
times.  Conditions  have  settled  down  to  the 
quiet  characteristic  of  summer  days  before 
the  war.  The  domestic  sizes  are  in  fair 
supply,  and  those  independent  operators 
who  are  willing  to  supply  cargoes  of  straight 
stove  find  that  it  readily  commands  a  pre¬ 
mium.  There  are  other  sizes,  however, 
that  have  to  be  shaded  somewhat,  but  the 
industry  as  a  whole  has  done  well  so  far 
this  year. 

I  he  tonnage  has  moved  in  fairly  equal 
monthly  proportions,  and  if  the  pace  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  six  months  ending  with  June 
can  be  maintained  there  will  be  coal  enough 
for  all,  especially , as  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  fall  and  winter  retail  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  done  in  small  lots.  Financial 
conditions  will  restrain  the  public  at  large, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  from  certain 
unnecessary  purchasing,  or  attempted  pur¬ 
chasing,  of  large  quantities  in  October  and 
November.  This  means  rather  more  ex¬ 
pensive  handling  of  the  trade  during  the 
winter,  but  after  all  the  extent  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  involved  depends  upon  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  that  no  one  can  foresee. 

At  any  rate,  the  expectation  of  a  steady 
winter  demand,  should  weather  be  at  ail 
favorable,  gives  the  retailers  something  to 
look  forward  to.  Extreme  weather  is  not 
desired,  for  that  involves  expense  and  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  trade  that  the  public  has  little 
comprehension  of,  but  seasonable  weather 
is  undoubtedly  best  for  all.  The  records  of 
the  weather  bureau  show  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
was  practically  the  highest  ever  recorded. 
The  winter  was  mild,  as  everyone  knows, 
and  the  spring  was  warm.  This  undoubted¬ 
ly  foretells  a  range  of  relatively  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to 
restore  the  annual  average  which  shows  so 
little  change  year  by  year. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York  PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Premiums  on  Domestic  Anthracite  Practically 
Spotty  Improvement  in  Bituminous 

Conditions  in  the  anthracite  trade  are  chang¬ 
ing  steadily  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  Premiums 
on  independent  coal  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  even  in  the  case  of  the  sizes  in  best 
demand,  while  the  rest  of  the  list  can  be  had 
at  concessions  from  the  circular.  On  pea  coal 
and  smaller  the  individual  producers  are  cut¬ 
ting  the  company  price  all  the  way  from  50 
cents  to  a  dollar. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  longer 
full-time  operations  can  be  continued  by  the 
larger  interests.  The  situation  varies  with 
different  companies,  those  with  docks  in  the 
Northwest  being  able  to  divert  surplus  ton¬ 
nage  up  the  lakes  and  keep  going  longer  than 
others  whose  activities  are  confined  largely  to 
the  East.  Some  independent  collieries  have 
already  gone  on  part  time. 

Stove  is  the  only  size  for  which  there  are 
still  plenty  of  orders.  Even  that  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  wanted,  for  a  lot  of  dealers  have  all 
they  need.  At  l£ast  many  cancellations  and 
requests  to  defer  shipments  are  being  received, 
though  these  are  probably  accounted  for  in 
most  instances  by  the  fact  that  retailers  who 
would  be  glad  to  take  straight  stove  have  no 
room  for  the  other  sizes  which  they  are 
obliged  to  accept  in  order  to  get  stove. 

Egg  has  backed  up  rapidly  in  the  last  week 
or  two  and  is  getting  almost  as  hard  to  move 
as  chestnut,  the  main  difference  being  that  egg 
constitutes  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  out¬ 
put,  while  the  chestnut  tonnage  represents 
some  25  per  cent.  Most  of  the  companies 
have  begun  to  stock  the  latter  size,  though 
only  on  a  small  scale. 

It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  put  any  great 
amount  of  this  or  any  other  domestic  size  on 
the  ground,  for  their  stocking  places  are  pretty 
well  filled  with  steam  sizes  and  the  expense  is 
also  a  deterrent.  With  present  costs  and 
freight  rates,  it  ties  up  too  much  money  to 
store  heavy  tonnages  of  prepared  coal,  to  say 
nothing  of  high  handling  charges  and  losses 
due  to  degradation. 

Both  wholesalers  and  retailers  complain  of 
collections  and  are  watching  credits  carefully. 

The  independents  are  getting  from  $8  to 
$8.25  on  stove,  $7.55  to  $7.85  on  egg,  and 
from  $7.50  to  $7.75  on  chestnut.  Pea  is  sell¬ 
ing  from  $5  to  $5.50. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  bringing  from  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  rice  from  $1.75  to  $2,  and  barley  from 
75  cents  up.  The  tidewater  situation  is  in  a 
little  better  shape  as  regards  the  number  of 
distress  lots  being  forced  for  sale. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Some  bituminous  shippers  report  that  they 
have  sold  a  little  more  coal  this  week;  others 
say  they  have  observed  no  picking  up  in  the 
demand.  In  view  of  these  conflicting  state¬ 
ments,  it  is  hard  to  size  up  the  situation  except 
to  say  that  spotty  improvement  of  this  kind  in 
the  past  has  often  turned  out  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  more  general  revival. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  the  same  this  time.  Of  course 
the  extent  of  the  hoped-for  recovery  will  de¬ 
pend  on  developments  outside  the  trade,  in 
steel  and  other  important  industries.  At  the 
same  time  each  year  is  divided  into  two  per¬ 
iods,  one  of  stock  depletion  and  one  of  ac¬ 
cumulation.  It  is  seldom  that  production 
runs  evenly  with  consumption;  a  majority  of 


Disappear  as  Demand  Reaches  Low  Ebb — 
May  Foreshadow  General  Revival. 

consumers  are  either  drawing  on  their  stocks 
or  building  them  up. 

This  year,  to  date,  the  general  tendency  has 
been  to  use  up  reserve  supplies  where  they  ex¬ 
isted  and  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  where 
it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  market.  The 
period  of  replenishment  has  not  begun  on  a 
widespread  scale,  but  it  seems  likely  to  get 
under  way  soon.  This  will  mean  more  busi¬ 
ness  even  if  consumption  does  not  increase 
right  away. 

Whatever  little  increase  there  may  have 
been  in  the  volume  of  buying  has  not  served 
to  check  the  downward  trend  of  prices.  They 
have  been  sagging  steadily,  partly  as  a  result 
of  sharper  competition  but  also  because  op¬ 
erators  are  gradually  getting  their  costs  down. 

Contract  asking  prices  have  been  lowered 
along  with  spot  prices,  although  many  op¬ 
erators  are  not  keen  about  entering  into  long¬ 
term  obligations  at  this  time.  It  is  possible  to 
buy  Pool  10  coal  on  contract  to  April  1st  at 
$2.50,  and  Pool  9  at  $3  and  in  some  cases  at 
$2.75.  This  is  about  a  dollar  below  what  pro¬ 
ducers  were  holding  for  in  April. 

Low  grades  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
market  to  a  large  extent  by  the  competition 
of  higher  grades.  With  Pool  10  selling  close 
to  $2  and  Pool  9  around  $2.35,  Pool  11  has 
been  forced  so  far  below  the  $2  mark  that 
many  producers  of  that  classification  and  lower 
have  closed  down.  This  month  the  number 
of  idle  Pool  10  mines  has  increased. 

There  appears  to  be  more  distress  coal  in 
the  region  than  at  tidewater.  Shippers  have  • 
sustained  such  heavy  losses  by  sending  coal  to 
the  piers  on  consignment  that  they  have  dis¬ 
continued  the  practice  to  a  large  extent,  but 
it  is  quite  a  fad  with  some  operators  to  load 
all  the  cars  their  sidings  will  hold  and  then 
send  out  a  general  S  O  S  to  the  wholesale 
trade.  This  accounts  for  some  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  quotations  heard  of. 

Prices  in  the  region  are  about  as  follows  for 
immediate  shipment :  Pool  1 ,  $3 -$3.25  ;  Pool 
9,  $2.35-$2.60 ;  Pool  10,  $2.10-$2.35:  Pool  11, 
$1.8042;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.70-$1.80; 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.75-$2;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2. 2 5 -$2.50 ;  gas  slack,  $1.40-$1;60. 

On  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
distress  lots,  tidewater  prices  are  a  little  more 
stable,  ranging  about  $6.25  to  $6.50  f.  o.  b. 
piers  for  Pool  1,  $5.90  to  $6.15  for  Pool  9, 
and  from  $5.60  to  $5.85  on  Pool  10. 


Anthracite  Production  by  Counties. 

Statistics  showing  the  production  of  anthracite 
by  counties  in  1920,  together  with  number  of  em¬ 
ployes,  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs  and  are  presented 
in  the  following  table: 


Total  No. 

Gross 

Counties 

Employes 

Tons 

Carbon  . 

.  5,314 

3,051,700 

Columbia  . 

.  1,266 

987,100 

Dauphin  . 

.  1,676 

807,900 

Lackawanna  . 

.  32,620 

16,853,400 

Luzerne  . 

.  54,659 

31,198,100 

Northumberland  .  . .  . 

.  12,640 

6,303,900 

Schuylkill  . 

.  33,963 

18,688,300 

Sullivan  . 

.  736 

464,800 

Susquehanna  . 

.  913 

440,100 

Wayne  . 

.  1  761 

569,300 

144,551 

79,364,600 

This  tonnage  exceeds  shipments  because  of  local 
sale  and  colliery  use. 


Anthracite  Trade  Optimistic  as  to  Outcome 
— Not  Much  Change  in  Bituminous. 

Retail  dealers  are  pretty  well  reconciled  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  for  an  idle  summer,  which  most  ot 
them  seem  to  think  means  merely  a  matter  of  six 
more  weeks.  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  call 
for  coal  will  continue  light  until  cold  weather  hits 
us  once  more.  Yet  with  the  falling  off  in  demand 
conditions  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  might  be,  for 
every  dealer  continues  to  put  out  a  fair  amount  of 
coal,  and  those  whose  trade  experience  goes  back 
only  ten  years  know  what  real  dullness  means,  and 
on  the  whole  the  trade  is  fairly  optimistic  as  to  th§ 
outcome. 

No  one,  of  course,  is  actually  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  just  because  they  can  find  a 
comparison  with  past  years.  The  ideal  condition 
achieved  in  war  time  of  having  the  bulk  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  delivered  in  summer  is  difficult  to  give  up,  as 
it  was  quickly  learned  that  was  the  most  profitable 
way  in  which  to  operate  the  retail  business,  and  in 
addition  redounded  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
in  lower  prices  and  better  prepared  coal.  However, 
with  the  present  fair  deliveries  going  out  all  of  the 
advantage  is  far  from  having  been  lost  and  with  the 
improvemerlt  of  the  industrial  situation  another  sum¬ 
mer  will  likely  find  the  dealers  once  more  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  forehandedness  induced  by  war¬ 
time  conditions. 

Dealers  continue  to  try  to  induce  trade  by  personal 
solicitation  and  often  find  that  a  talk  with  old  cus¬ 
tomers  will  bring  out  a  portion  of  an  order  at  least. 
Quite  a  number  of  short  orders  are  being  recorded 
and  while  some  of  this  cutting  down  is  on  account 
of  considerable  coal  left  from  the  last  mild  winter, 
yet  most  comes  from  those  consumers  who  by  stress 
of  financial  circumstances  are  buying  within  their 
resources,  expecting  to  take  the  balance  later  in  the 
season,  or  even  after  the  coal-burning  weather  is 
with  us  again. 

Busy  Winter  Expected. 

The  trade  really  anticipates  many  short  orders, 
such  as  a  ton  at  a  time,  during  next  winter,  and  the 
belief  holds  that  the  winter  will  be  a  busy  one,  al¬ 
though  the  small  orders  will  make  it  more  expensive 
to  take  care  of.  Some  dealers  who  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  encouraged  peddler  trade,  feeling  that  many 
consumers  will  be  forced  to  buy  their  fuel  in  ex¬ 
tremely  small  lots,  are  laying  their  plans  to  get  some 
of  this  business,  which  in  many  respects  is  quite  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  producing  companies  are  feeling  the  result  of 
the  many  cancellations,  yet  there  have  been  very  few 
colliery  shut-downs  on  account  of  it,  but  that  time 
does  not  seem  very  far  off.  Some  of  the  independent 
shippers  have  already  been  forced  to  curtail  produc¬ 
tion,  while  others  have  simply  kept  going  by  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  loading  coal  without  orders  and  keep  it 
standing  at  the  mines.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  pea  coal,  and  some  tonnage  of  this  size  has 
been  accumulating  demurrage  lately. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  occasions  where 
small  operators  have  been  offering  coal  at  slightly 
reduced  prices.  Their  average  price  for  the  prepared 
sizes  have  rarely  been  under  $8,  which  is  still  above 
most  company  prices.  However,  it  is  in  pea  coal 
that  some  sharp  cuts  have  been  recorded.  For  a  long 
while  $5.50  was  the  lowest  heard  of,  but  lately  offers 
of  $5.35  have  come  out,  and  occasionally  an  offer 
of  $5  is  made.  Yet  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  move 
coal.  The  dealers  are  simply  loaded  to  their  capac¬ 
ity  and  are  not  in  the  mood  to  tie  up  any  more  money 
in  idle  stocks. 

Even  though  there  is  some  slackening  in  demand, 
it  must  be  admitted  when  all  circumstances  are  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  anthracite  trade,  especially  from  the 
operators’  standpoint,  has  been  favorable  all  along, 
and  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  shut  down 
some  collieries  later,  every  day  that  it  is  postponed 
makes  the  time  that  much  shorter  to  fall,  and  that 
season  will  be  reached  by  many  no  doubt  with  little 
lost  production  at  all. 

Steam  coals  are  lethargic  and  price  cuts  fail  to 
move  any  size.  The  companies  are  fast  filling  their 


)  storage  yards  and  will  have  close  to  capacity  stocks 
'  when  they  go  into  winter.  They  are  also  storing 
4  considerable  pea  coal  in  the  larger  storage  yards. 

Bituminous  trade  is  little  changed  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
’  the  consumer  can  be  aroused  sufficiently  to  induce 
more  than  buying  for  current  consumption.  There 
is  a  rare  instance  lately  where  a  concern  will  ac¬ 
tually  exhibit  sufficient  faith  in  the  future  to  take 
in  a  fair  proportion  of  tonnage  for  winter  consump- 
ition. 

There  is  also  some  little  interest  by  small  con¬ 
sumers  who  use  a  car  or  so  for  domestic  use  such  as 
heating  stores  and  business  places,  and  while  this 
trade  has  never  amounted  to  much,  there  has  been 
a  natural  increase  and  the  trade  is  more  eagerly 
sought  by  shippers  than  heretofore.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  the  railroads  are  taking  in  a  little  extra 
tonnage,  although  on  account  of  the  extremely  low 
prices  offered  this  business  is  attractive  to  a  limited 
number. 

As  stated  above,  buying  is  quite  moderate,  although 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to 
seek  the  better  class  of  coals.  Prices  have  fluctuated 
very  little,  although  rumors  of  extremely  low  prices 
continue,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  market  of  this 
kind,  but  most  of  them  are  difficult  to  trace  to  an 
actual  sale.  Pool  1  is  still  around  $3,  Pool  71  $2.55 
to  $2.65,  Pool  9  $2.35  to  $2.40,  Pool  10  $2.15  and 
Pool  11  lightly  in  demand  at  $1.80  to  $1.95. 


FAIRMONT  MORE  OPTIMISTIC 


decent  Developments  Taken  to  Indicate  That 
Corner  Has  Been  Turned. 

No  great  change  has  presented  itself  in  the  Fair- 
jnont  region  during  the  past  week,  but  there  is  per- 
laps  more  optimism  today  than  for  some  time  past. 

V  more  general  belief  is  current  that  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  has  hit  the  bottom  and  is  bound  to  skid  upwards. 
Straws  here  and  there  indicate  this.  It  is  true  there 
s  no  rush  about  it,  nor  does  it  have  the  peppery 
bases  of  the  market  of  a  year  ago.  But  these  are 
nore  like  the  former  days  when  the  splitting  of  a 
ickel  was  considered,  and  upon  this  basis  must  con- 
lusions  be  formed. 

Mine-run  appears  to  have  put  on  a  quarter  during 
ie  past  week,  on  distress  coal,  which,  while  not 
luch,  is  a  more  hopeful  sign.  Spot  coal  of  the  Pool 
4  variety  has  ranged  anywhere  from  $1.75  to  $2, 
'hich  is  a  slight  improvement  over  last  week.  Slack 
>  getting  scarcer  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  in- 
smuch  as  the  large  consignments  of  lump  are  not 
oing  abroad. 

Slack  prices  have  got  up  to  $1.40-$1.50,  after  hav- 
ig  been  as  low  as  $1.30.  Even  at  that  many  oper- 
tors  are  standing  pat  and  will  not  open  their  mines, 
wing  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  are  lower  than  the 
*:tual  cost  of  production. 

More  Stability  to  Prices. 

Prices  have  strengthened  on  the  old  Coal  &  Coke 
ailroad  (now  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  & 
»•),  according  to  quotations  reaching  Fairmont.  This 
a  hard  structure  coal,  and  lump  prices  are  reported 
be  ranging  anywhere  from  $2.80  to  $3  or  better, 
ack  is  offered  at  $1,40. 

Whether  prices  will  show  a  steady  increase  is  a 
atter  of  conjecture.  Of  course,  there  are  the  “blue” 
ies  in  the  region  who  expect  the  coal  trade  to  go 
perdition  for  the  next  few  years,  etc.,  but  luckily 
ey  are  not  in  the  majority. 

Clouds  of  smoke  are  said  to  be  again  issuing  from 
e  stacks  of  some  industrial  plants  that  have  been 
ie,  and  while  they  have  not  got  into  the  full  blast,  * 
ere  is  a  better  aspect  to  business.  Banking®  people 
y  that  industrial  conditions  are  on  the  mend  and 
at  everything  will  move  right  along,  although  not 
th  the  rapidity  that  all  would  like  to  see  it.  The 
al  man  to  a  great  extent  has  been  looking  on  the 
rk  side. 

Inquiries  More  Numerous. 

Inquiries  have  been  more  numerous  this  week  than 
,  :y  have  been  before  for  months.  It  is  true  that 
i lces  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  a  few 


months  ago  coal  was  not  wanted  at  any  price.  Quite 
a  few  of  these  inquiries  are  from  the  West.  To  a 
ureat  extent  the  inquiries  are  from  now  until  Octo¬ 
ber  1st  on.  Coal  operators,  after  waiting  all  of  this 
time,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  chance  on  prac¬ 
tically  giving  their  product  away,  as  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  rising  market  this  fall  and  winter. 

Encouraging  signs  are  apparent  in  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  the?e  days.  One  of  the  most  optimistic  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself  last  week  was  the  way  that  the  railroad 
fuel  shipments  jumped  up.  Exactly  1,000  cars  of 
coal  were  secured  by  the  railroads,  which  was  the 
best  showing  in  this  type  of  business  since  the  week 
endig  March  26th,  when  the  total  was  1,098  cars. 

1  his  is  the  best  showing  for  16  weeks.  Almost  32 
per  cent  of  the  coal  produced  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  last  week  went  out 
as  railroad  fuel.  Ihe  B.  &  O.  itself  took  390  cars, 
or  39  per  cent  of  all  the  railroad  fuel  loaded  on  the 
division,  which  was  the  largest  consignment  for  this 
carrier  since  the  week  ending  April  23rd.  Monday’s 
railroad  fuel  loading  was  241  cars,  of  which  the 
B.  &  O.  secured  127  cars. 

Export  shipments  took  another  drop  last  week, 
when  there  were  but  358  cars  loaded  for  Curtis 
Bay,  against  473  cars  the  previous  week  and  1,312 
cars  two  weeks  before.  Curtis  Bay  shipments  on 
Monday  were  39  cars. 

Lake  shipments  also  slumped  decidedly  last  week. 
There  were  251  cars  of  coal  loaded  to  the  lakes  off 
the  Monangah  Division,  against  616  cars  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  which  was  the  banner  week  for  lake 
shipments  of  the  1921  season.  Last  week’s  consign¬ 
ments  were  even  shy  of  the  total  of  two  weeks  ago, 
when  they  were  306  cars.  Monday’s  lake  shipments 
were  138  cars. 

Mine  idleness  last  week  on  the  Monangah  Division 
showed  a  daily  average  of  182  mines.  This  was  not 
quite  as  high  as  the  previous  week,  which  averaged 
188  over  a  five-day  period.  On  Monday  of  this  week 
there  were  220  mines  down  in  the  region,  and  on 
Tuesday  212,  out  of  a  total  of  295. 

The  Fairmont  region  on  Monday  loaded  919  cars 
of  coal,  against  936  cars  the  week  before  and  1,186 
two  weeks  before.  On  Tuesday  the  mines  along  the 
Monongah  Division  ordered  861  empties,  the  largest 
number  since  July  11,  while  the  operations  along  the 
Monongahela  Railway  in  West  Virginia  ordered  222 
empties,  the  same  number  as  Monday  of  this  week. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  255  unconsigned  loads  in 
the  Fairmont  region.  It  is  this  distress  coal,  which 
thoughtless  operators  insist  upon  loading  without 
orders  ahead,  that  is  keeping  the  market  from  re¬ 
covery  more  rapidly. 

Mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded 
283,050  tons  of  coal,  or  3,700  tons  more  than  the 
week  ending  July  9th,  but  44,550  tons  less  than  the 
week  ending  July  2nd. 


BOSTON  OUTLOOK  BETTER 


Finances  and  Taxation. 

The  hederal  Reserve  Banks  in  four  large  cities 
have  made  a  reduction  in  their  discounts  rate  and 
this  move,  following,  as  it  does,  two  earlier  reduc¬ 
tions,  shows  the  extent  to  which  financial  conditions 
have  improved  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Ample 
loans  can  now  be  had  on  good  collateral,  and  this 
fact  will  stimulate  the  speculative  movement  which 
always  anticipates  improved  conditions.  Financial 
relief  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  for  the 
business  community,  and  new  legislation  having  to 
do  with  probable  changes  in  taxation,  is  being 
watched  with  close  attention. 

In  our  review  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  referred 
to  income  tax  payment  falling  due  June  15th  probably 
holding  things  back  for  a  while  and,  as  develop¬ 
ments  proved,  that  period  marked  the  lowest  point 
of  the  year  in  Wall  Street.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  great  sacrifices  to  make  the  payments  and  the 
sales  of  securities  then  made  caused  low  prices,  which 
forced  more  sales,  resulting  in  a  great  downfall. 

The  burden  of  taxation  has  been  particularly  felt 
by  new  concerns  which  divided  up  too  closely  last 
year’s  profits.  The  March  tax  payment  was  a  shock, 
but  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  spring  revival.  In  the 
absence  thereof,  the  June  payment  was  the  finishing 
touch  to  sentiment,  at  least. 


Revival  in  Textile  Industry  Under  Way — 
Purchasing  Agents  Waking  Up. 

The  week  just  past  shows  a  continuation  of  a 
dull  market  and  small  demand,  but  the  outlook 
gives  promise  of  improved  business  conditions  in 
the  near  future. 

A  revival  of  business  in  the  textile  industry  is 
already  under  way  and  in  a  number  of  large  plants 
the  demand  for  immediate  delivery  of  their  products 
is  in  excess  of  the  supply  on  hand. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  cotton  goods 
for  export  to  the  East  and  New  England  plants 
are  already  being  called  upon  to  supply  these  goods. 
This  means  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  bituminous  coal  as  most  of  the  textile  industrial 
plants  have  been  for  months  past  drawing  on  re¬ 
serve  stocks  for  current  consumption  and  have  only 
comparatively  small  stocks  on  hand. 

Purchasing  agents  are  beginning  to  show  that 
they  anticipate  the  liability  of  transportation  conges¬ 
tion  following  a  revival  of  business  and  are  mani¬ 
festing  more  interest  in  the  coal  market  conditions 
and  prospects  than  they  have  shown  for  some  months. 

\\  ith  a  real  revival  of  business,  even  along  the 
textile  lines,  it  would  not  be  so  much  a  question 
of  the  ability  of  the  mines  to  produce  as  a  question 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  transport  the 
required  amount  of  coal. 

Little  Change  in  Prices. 


There  is  little  change  in  quotations  on  bituminous 
coal :  Pool  10  is  quoted  at  $2.00  (a  quotation  slightly 
below  this  figure  is  reported  but  could  not  be  posi¬ 
tively  authenticated);  Pool  9  at  $2.25-$2.65 ;  Pool 
11,  $2.00. 

The  lost  time  of  mining  on  account  of  “no  demand” 
has  run  slightly  over  fifty  per  cent  for  the  past  month 
and  one  company  which  controls  some  34  operations 
reports  only  six  of  these  working  and  these  six  only 
on  part  time. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  to  New  England  improved 
slightly  during  the  past  week  but  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  taking  in  the  supplies  of 
coal  which  they  should  have  in  their  bins  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  There  is  a  large  class  which 
is  convinced  that  there  is  rank  profiteering  in  the 
coal  trade  on  the  part  of  the  producer,  the  shipper 
or  the  retail  coal  merchant  and  some  consider  all 
three  equally  guilty.  They  profess  to  believe  that 
if  the  public  refuses  to  purchase  at  the  prevailing 
high  prices  that  coal  must  come  down  in  price  or 
there  will  he  Government  action  to  enforce  lower 
prices.  These  people  have  no  conception  of  the  real 
cost  of  production,  transportation  or  distribution  •  of 
coal  and  base  their  contention  on  the  prices  charged 
before  the  war 

Much  good  could  be  accomplished  if  the  retail  coal 
associations  or  the  individual  retail  dealers  would 
energetically  conduct  an  educational  campaign 
showing  to  the  public,  in  plain  and  true  figures,  the 
expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  handling  of  coal 
from  the  cars  to  the  consumers’  bin.  Such  a  cam¬ 
paign  would  do  much  to  eradicate  the  general  idea 
that  the  retailer  is  receiving  from  two  to  four  dollars 
profit  on  every  ton  of  coal  sold,  or  that  the  coal 
could  be  taken  from  the  cars,  screened  and  delivered 
to  the  consumer  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  ton, 
as  was  recently  claimed  by  a  householder. 

Nearly  all  retail  dealers  are  today  overstocked 
on  most  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  and  all  of  this  coal 
is  paid  for  at  the  market  price  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  coal  was  shipped.  If  he  is  to  live  and 
continue  business  he  must  sell  his  stock  at  a  price 
which  will  a  little  more  than  equal  the  cost  plus  the 
cost  of  delivery. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  present  coal 
situation,  including  Government  officials  and  officials 
of  trade  organizations,  agree  that  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability,  or  even  a  possibility,  of  a  lower  price  on  coal 
this  season  and  urge  the  early  buying  on  the  part 
of  the  public  if  suffering  and  high  prices  are  to  be 
avoided  next  winter. 
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Although  chestnut  and  pea  coal  are  generally 
considered  a  drug  on  the  present  market  and  retail 
dealers  are  in  many  instances  rather  overstocked, 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  has  recently  disposed  of  a  cargo  of  about 
15,000  tons  of  these  sizes  which  was  discharged  at 
Mystic  Wharf. 

Shipments  on  stove  coal  are  somewhat  slow  and 
many  of  the  shippers  are  refusing  orders  unless  a 
proportion  of  egg  or  chestnut  is  included  in  the  order. 

Independent  shippers  are  quoting  as  high  as  $8.60 
for  all  stove  orders.  If  egg  or  chestnut  is  included 
in  the  order  the  price  of  the  stove  is  quoted  at  $8.35. 
Another  shipper  will  accept  orders  for  a  limited 
amount  of  all  stove  at  $8.45. 


BALTIMORE  PRICES  LOW 


Recent  Wage  Cuts  Make  Complications  and 
Allow  Lop-Sided  Competition. 

The  era  of  low  price  levels  at  Baltimore  con¬ 
tinues.  If  anything  the  quotations  are  still  softer. 
In  such  a  market  when  margins  of  sale  operations 
are  very  small  the  new  wage  scale  adjustments  in 
certain  districts  are  naturally  causing  complications. 
Operations  adjacent  are  at  times  working  on  different 
bases.  Those  companies  with  long  agreements  in 
certain  districts  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  some  lop¬ 
sided  competition  is  developing. 

What  will  be  a  living  price  for  one  in  the  near 
future  will  not  be  for  another.  A  general  readjust¬ 
ment  downward  seems  the  only  answer  to  healthy 
trading.  Some  operations  have  been  forced  to  close 
before  they  were  allowed  to  set  a  new  scale,  the 
miners  finally  deciding  that  three-quarters  of  a  loaf 
or  over  was  better  than  none. 

There  is  more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  individual 
sales  undercutting  what  is  recognized  as  near  the 
market  level.  Thus  the  best  steam  coals  can  be 
classified  around  $2.25  to  $2.35  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mines.  And  yet  there  have  been  renewals  of  sales 
as  low  as  from  $2  to  $2.15.  Pool  10  coal  is  now 
freely  offered  below  $2,  although  efforts  have  been 
made  in  some  important  quarters  to  hold  the 
minimum  around  $2.  Pool  11  coal  is  offering  around 
$1.50  and  advices  from  some  quarters  told  of  sales 
as  low  as  $1.35 1  a  net  ton  mine  basis  during  the 
past  week.  Best  gas  coals  of  Pennsylvania  varieties 
are  on  the  market  at  $2.15  or  less  while  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  screened  is  to  be  had  around  $2.  Run  of 
mine  coals  are  freely  offering  as  low  as  $1.35. 

Heavy  Tonnage  to  England. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  the  month 
of  July  will  be  a  banner  one  for  the  export  trade 
from  Baltimore  for  the  year  to  date.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  shipments  for  the  half  month  of  229,312 
tons  cargo  and  26,393  tons  bunker  are  such  as  to 
make  it  sure  that  July  will  be  the  heaviest  export 
month  since  October,  1920.  Thirty-seven  ships 
were  loaded  at  this  point  for  the  first  15  days  of 
the  month  and  of  these  19  carried  cargoes  for 
English  or  Irish  ports. 

Little  is  happening  in  Baltimore  in  hard  coal  lines. 
This  fact  is  the  point  of  worry  to  the  hard  coal 
dealers  for  they  realize  that  the  public  will  be  in 
a  bad  way  later  on  if  there  is  a  continuance  of  the 
absolute  cessation  of  buying  that  characterized  the 
present.  Many  of  the  dealers  believe  that  the  public 
is  in  sorry  need  of  education  along  the  lines  of  coal 
distribution. 

It  is  realized  of  course  that  the  holdup  in  buying 
is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  money  is 
not  very  free  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  re¬ 
markably  flat  situation  that  now  exists.  Misapplied 
newspaper  publicity  has  caused  many  purchasers  to 
hold  off  buying  in  expectation  of  lower  prices,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  natural  condition  of  the  coal 
trade  and  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  as 
the  colder  weather  approaches  must  necessarily  tend 
towards  high  prices. 


B.  B.  Kelley  &  Son,  retailers  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y„  are  enlarging  their  storage  plant  by  adding 
two  more  bins  of  the  silo  type. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 


More  Inquiries  for  Steam  Coal  About  the 

Only  Encouraging  Feature. 

While  the  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  wholly  without  its  favorable  symptoms 
and  its  gleams  of  promise,  actual  present  condi¬ 
tions,  seen  in  the  record  of  sales  and  prices,  are 
anything  but  encouraging.  Stagnation  prevailed 
last  week  to  a  degree  that  was  painful.  There 
was  scarcely  any  spot  movement  either  of  smoke¬ 
less  or  bituminous  coal. 

Export  orders  were  not  in  evidence  to  any  great 
extent  and  the  small  smokeless  tonnage  that  went 
to  tidewater  drew  the  lowest  price  that  has  been 
paid  for  low-volatile  coal  for  a  long  time.  Lake 
business  was  dead,  as  was  also  trade  in  domestic 
coals,  for  which  there  is  the  slightest  possible 
immediate  demand.  Bituminous  slack  alone 
showed  any  measure  of  life,  and  this  was  due 
wholly  to  a  supply  shortened  by  the  justifiable 
failure  to  screen.  The  gross  movement  of  coal 
was  pitiably  small  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Steam  and  by-product  demand  are  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  larger,  though  one  hears  every  day  of 
industries  preparing  to  resume  and  an  increased 
number  of  inquiries  from  these  sources.  The 
trouble  has  been  thus  far  that  each  case  of  re¬ 
newal  of  operation  has  been  matched  by  a  sus¬ 
pension  and  it  is  apparent  that  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  general  and  sus¬ 
tained  industrial  revival.  Operators  here  say  that 
there  can  be  no  substantial  prosperity  in  the 
coal  market  without  such  a  revival. 

The  collapse  of  foreign  demand,  along  with  the 
very  general  depression  of  the  market  for  do¬ 
mestic  coals,  has  compelled  a  significant  reduc¬ 
tion  of  operations  in  the  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  districts  of  West  Virginia,  where  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  these  operations  were  maintained 
at  85  per  cent.  Now  they  are  said  to  be  less  than 
40  per  cent  and  the  next  week  or  two  will  surely 
see  them  lower. 

Further  Easing  in  Prices. 

Prices  have  fallen  accordingly.  Slack  of  this 
variety  is  quoted  all  the  way  from  $1.75  to  $2.50, 
but  mighty  little  of  it  is  selling  at  any  price. 
Smokeless  mine-run  for  the  seaboard  sold  as 
low  as  $2.35  during  the  week,  while  western  de¬ 
liveries  of  the  same  variety  drew  from  $2.75  to 
$2.90,  and  for  the  best  quality  up  to  $3  and  $3.25. 
Even  at  these  attractive  prices,  buyers  were  few 
and  hard  to  find.  Lump  was  quoted  at  from  $5 
to  $5.50,  but  the  demand  was  not  strong  enough 
to  constitute  a  manifestation  of  appreciation. 

There  is  no  lake  business  worth  mentioning. 
Reports  persist  that  supplies  are  stagnated  on  the 
upper  docks,  the  call  in  the  Northwest  at  this 
time  being  so  lethargic  as  to  fail  to  clear  the 
way  for  even  the  present  slow  rate  of  water  ship¬ 
ments  to  those  ports.  Under  the  circumstances 
a  large  tonnage  of  coal  for  this  destination  is 
held  “on  wheels”  and  orders  come  every  day  for 
a  suspension  of  shipments  already  seriously 
limited. 

Operators  are  puzzled  to  know  what  is  to  be 
the  real  demand  in  the  Northwest,  just  as  they 
are  puzzled  to  know  how  much  call  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  from  New  England.  Some  of  them 
say  that  it  is  now  apparent  that  the  Northwestern 
supply  will  have  to  be  pressed  through  in  a  month 
and  that  much  of  it  will  have  to  go  wholly  by 
rail.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  guessing  as  to 
what  will  happen  and  one  man’s  speculations  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  good  as  those  of  another,  however 
wise  under  normal  conditions  of  marketing. 

Output  Down  to  30  or  35  Per  Cent. 

Bituminous  production  has  suffered  a  further 
considerable  reduction,  particularly  in  Kentucky, 
where  for  a  few  weeks  mining  was  at  fairly  high 
tide  in  anticipation  of  a  lake  demand  that  failed 
to  materialize.  Operations  in  the  Hazard  and 
Harlan  districts  are  scarcely  more  than  35  per 
cent,  and  this  is  largely  made  up  by  the  activities 
of  several  big  companies  which  are  fortunate 


enough  to  have  a  regular  system  of  customers 
in  the  West.  Logan,  Kanawha  and  other  West  : 
Virginia  districts  are  down  to  about  30  per  cent. 

Bituminous  slack,  which  was  selling  as  low  as  j 
75  and  80  cents,  now  commands  from  $1  to  $1.50, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  it  to  be  had.  Mine-run 
has  gone  as  low  as  $1.50,  but  most  of  it  sells  be¬ 
tween  $1.75  and  $2.25.  Lump  is  very  dull  at  $3 
and  $3.50,  and  every  now  and  then  an  over¬ 
anxious  producer  drops  as  low  as  $2.50  and 
$2.75  in  order  to  make  a  sale  which  means  little 
to  him  except  immediate  convenience. 

Steam  demand  appears  to  have  improved  very 
slightly  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Cincinnati, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  as  much 
from  the  industrial  depression  as  most  other 
cities  of  its  class. 

Railway  officials  continue  to  predict  a  later  car 
shortage,  but  up  to  this  time  no  operator  has 
been  held  from  his  market  by  the  failure  to  get 
rolling  stock.  The  fear  of  hampered  transporta- 
tion  conditions,  it  would  seem,  is  by  no  means 
immediate.  Operators  do  not  expect  congested 
conditions  of  traffic  until  cold  weather  makes  the 
call  for  fuel  urgent. 

Cincinnati  domestic  demands  are  very  slightly 
improved,  but  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Retail¬ 
ers  say  that  25  or  30  per  cent  of  customary  buyers 
are  holding  off  because  they  haven’t  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  do  not  care  to  make  outlays  in 
advance'  on  the  present  conditions  of  uncertainty. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 

Export  Movement  Shows  Sharp  Drop. 

Accompanied  by  Softening  of  Prices. 

Coal  exporters  have  experienced  a  decided  reduc¬ 
tion  in  business  this  week,  which  is  shown  by  the 
movement  of  tonnage  over  the  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Dumpings  during  the  past  week  fell  off 
about  10  per  cent  and  during  the  first  week  of  July 
the  drop  from  the  closing  week  of  June  amounted 
to  20  per  cent.  The  settlement  of  the  British  strike 
is  held  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  business,  and 
indications  are  that  July  will  prove  one  of  the  year: 
“lean”  months. 

Exporters  say  the  coal  situation  in  the  Unitec 
Kingdom  will  largely  determine  the  size  of  the 
American  coal  export  business  during  the  summei 
and  fall.  Most  of  the  coal  now  being  shipped  fron 
Hampton  Roads  is  going  forward  on  contracts  whicl 
were  made  some  time  ago.  Filling  of  these  con 
tracts  will  tend  to  keep  movement  up  for  severa 
weeks.  . , 

The  prospects  for  the  movement  of  coal  to  Nev 
England  ports  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  ar< 
said  to  be  much  brighter  than  a  month  ago.  Ai 
increased  movement  is  anticipated  beginning  Augus 
1st. 

According  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  exporter 
and  shippers,  revival  of  business  is  anticipated  h 
August,  when  it  is  expected  foreign  markets  wil 
begin  to  take  on  their  winter  stocks,  particularly  ii 
view  of  the  early  and  long  winter  season  of  some  o 
the  countries  in  northern  Europe,  where  domesti 
coal  is  in  demand.  Industrial  conditions  are  showin, 
promise  of  mending  within  the  next  few  months 
and  then  the  demand  for  coal  will  be  greate, 
than  the  European  mines  can  supply. 

Spot  Prices  Weaker. 

As  a  result  of  a  weaker  undertone,  prices  havj 
moved  downward,  although  not  more  than  15  cent 
a  ton  since  the  dose  of  last  week.  Shippers  de 
scribe  the  market  as  flat,  with  little  prospect  of 
strengthening  in  the  immediate  future.  Prices  neve' 
mounted  with  any  confidence  even  during  the  ut 
precedented  activities  of  June.  Owing  to  the  gei 
eral  depression  in  this  country  and  the  slackening  c 
demand  for  export  coal,  it  is  not  expected  to  se 
any  material  rise  in  the  market  for  some  time. 

This  week  low-volatile  coals  were  in  abundai 
offering  at  all  piers  with  little  demand,  and  Poo 
1  and  2  were  quoted  at  $5.75  to  $6  per  gross  to 
f.  o.  b.  piers,  with  the  majority  of  sales  being  mac 
at  $5.85.  Some  few  sales  have  been  made  as  lo- 
at  $5.65.  High- volatile  coals,  with  considerable  toi| 
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'nage  on  hand,  but  with  greater  demand  than  low- 
j volatile,  showed  a  weakening  in  quotations  during 
the  past  week,  being  quoted  at  $5.15  to  $5.40, 
with  some  few  sales  being  made  as  low  as  $5. 

■  Some  operators  are  inclined  to  offer  coal  at  low 
prices  in  order  to  keep  their  working  forces  intact. 
'jOthers  are  determined  to  keep  operations  down  to 
the  minimum  until  the  market  shows  signs  of  im¬ 
provement.  Efforts  to  push  sales  by  offers  far  be- 
fow  the  market  have  brought  no  large  orders  from 
my  source,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  low 
evel  of  quotations  has  been  reached.  Experienced 
observers  declare  that  cost  of  production  is  not 
tovered  by  so  low  a  price. 

Vessels  tonnage  arriving  at  Hampton  Roads  for 
he  past  week  has  shown  a  greater  decrease  than  for 
ome  weeks.  The  period  July  8th  to  15th  saw  near- 
y  50,000  tons  of  accumulated  coal  worked  off,  how- 
:ver,  owing  to  the  shipments  from  the  mines  being 
leavily  curtailed. 

With  all  three  piers  working  on  a  reduced  scale, 
he  dumpings  for  the  week  ending  July  15th  were 
103,559  tons,  while  the  previous  week  showed  a  total 
if  456,081  tons.  For  the  year  to  date  9,669,5 72  tons 
ias  been  dumped  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  as 
igainst  10,994,744  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

In  the  charter  market  business  continues  dull,  few 
ixtures  being  reported.  Vessels  are  offered  freely 
nd  in  such  numbers  as  to  care  for  all  positive 
■rders,  taking  lower  rates  than  was  the  case  last 
reek. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

,ake  Docks  Filling  Up,  with  Consumer 
Backward  About  Buying. 

,  The  daily  press  has  begun  making  feature  stories 
f  the  coal  situation  and  the  threatened  shortage, 
his  will  help  to  some  extent,  since  it  emphasizes 
le  need  of  action  on  the  part  of  consumers.  The 
litter  seem  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  able  to 
prce  lower  prices,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
nown  method  of  changing  this  view. 

The  stories  published  are  fairly  accurate  except 
lat  they  feature  coal  in  general,  which  to  the  house- 
older  means  anthracite.  The  hard  coal  situation 
wholly  a  dock  proposition  since  it  comes  by  all- 
ul  only  when  it  is  exhausted  on  the  docks.  The 
g  difficulty  with  the  hard  coal  situation  is  the 
ope  for  lower  prices,  based  upon  nothing  tangible, 
hich  has  led  consumers  to  refuse  to  buy  and  re- 
ilers  to  hold  off  until  consumers  were  ready.  If 
is  continues  it  may  mean  a  shortage,  for  there  is 
it  the  slightest  ground  for  expecting  any  reduction 
anthracite  prices. 

Of  course  to  many  householders,  or  rather  flat- 
ilders,  soft  coal  will  be  an  item,  but  indirectly, 
,nce  flats  of  any  size  are  heated  from  a  single  plant, 
jerated  by  the  owner  of  the  building.  But  the 
ft  coal  proposition  in  the  Northwest  is  as  uncertain 
anything  can  be.  Given  a  general  resumption  of 
dustrial  activities  and  there  will  be  a  big  need  for 
al,  which  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  stores  now 
the  docks  nor  from  any  probable  deliveries  to 
,  e  docks  in  the  time  remaining  till  the  close  of 
vigation,  unless  there  is  a  prompt  change  result- 
?  in  dealers  and  steam  users  taking  on  a  reason- 
le  stock  of  coal. 

The  receipts  of  soft  coal  on  the  docks  so  far  this 
ison  are  well  jn  excess  of  those  of  a  year  ago, 
d  compare  very  favorably  with  any  for  several 
,  ars  back.  If  this  keeps  up  there  would  be  no 
Acuity,  but  the  movement  from  the  docks  to  the 
enor  is  far  below  previous  seasons.  The  docks 
-■  getting  filled  to  their  limit. 

Uncertainties  of  Outlook. 

But  outside  of  those  sunshine  purveyors  of  pub- 
lty>  who  can  always  see  the  brightest  and  biggest 
lr  opening  in  any  and  every  line,  there  is  no 
2  ready  to  seriously  declare  that  there  will  be  a 
leral  resumption  of  industrial  activity  right  away. 

-  all  hope  for  it,  work  for  it,  strive  for  it,  pray 
7  !t>  but  none  is  certain  of  it.  Resumption  seems 
^ly  to  be  a  plant  of  slow  development,  and  the 
nands  for  industrial  and  steam  coal  generally  may 
be  so  extraordinary  as  to  crowd  the  trade  so 
’uly  as  some  would  fain  predict. 


T  here  seems  to  be  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  “after 
me  the  deluge  with  some  of  the  coal  trade.  One 
cause  for  the  frank  skepticism  which  prevails  when 
predictions  of  shortage  are  made  is  the  fact  that 
t  ns  sort  of  propaganda  has  been  played  in  past 
years  until  people  give  no  heed  to  it.  It  would  be 
vciser  to  make  conservative  predictions  that  can  be 
substantiated,  rather  than  wholesale  declarations  of 

tieezing  to  death  if  people  will  not  buy  now.  This 
last  extreme  is  not  being  practiced  now  so  much  as 
formerly,  but  it  should  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Another  cause  of  offense  which  will  in  time  force 
the  passage  of  regulatory  legislation  is  the  way 
small  increases  in  mine  prices  have  been  pyramided 
to  the  consumer.  The  latter  cannot  see  why  a  flat 
increase  at  the  mine  should  not  reach  him  at  the 
same  amount.  Too  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
enlighten  him  on  the  causes.  There  should  be  dis¬ 
play  advertising  with  every  increase,  showing  how 
it  is  distributed,  why  the  larger  sizes  carry  more 
and  the  others  less.  The  consumer  feels  that  he  is 
being  ridden’  for  an  undue  increase. 

But  with  all  the  explanations  of  the  situation,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  very  little  buying  and 
people  are  not  responding  to  the  efforts  being  put 
forth.  Some  retail  concerns  ’are  merely  waiting 
until  buyers  arouse  themselves,  having  exhausted  all 
their  ammunition  heretofore  without  effect. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

The  Weaver  Coal  Co.  is  adding  another  salesman 
to  its  Pittsburgh  office.  W.  R.  Crowthers,  resident 
manager  of  the  office,  was  in  Buffalo  last  week. 

Damage  of  $100,000  was  caused  by  the  burning  of 
the  ice  houses  of  the  Cummer  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  and 
two  other  buildings  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  July  18th. 

T  he  coal  elevator  building  for  Frank  Thomas  of 
Bavaria  by  the  Konwald  Engineering  Co.  of  Buffalo 
will  be  finished  early  in  August.  It  will  be  a  steel- 
pocket  structure,  with  storage  capacity  of  2,000  tons, 
and  will  unload  a  50-ton  car  in  an  hour. 

J.  Q.  Clarke  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Europe. 
In  an  airplane  excursion  from  London  to  Paris  the 
machine  broke  down  and  a  forced  landing  had  to  be 
effected.  The  flight  was  finished  in  another  plane. 
Return  was  made  by  rail  and  boat,  as  flying  did  not 
seem  to  be  good  about  that  time. 

The  low  price  of  coal  always  sets  the  consumer 
to  planning  ways  for  controlling  the  trade,  munici¬ 
palities  with  the  rest.  It  is  found  that  only  two  or 
three  of  the  half-dozen  Buffalo  coal  consuming  de¬ 
partments  have  made  contracts  this  year.  They 
watch  the  open  market  and  buy  their  coal  pretty 
nearly  on  their  own  terms. 

The  Wickwire  iron  plant  down  the  Niagara  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  lake  cargo  of  ore  for  the  season  a 
few  days  ago.  It  looks  as  if  the  ore  movement  for 
the  entire  season  would  be  among  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  of  industries.  The  lake  fleet  feels  the  lack 
of  ore  demand,  and  but  for  the  unexpectedly  large 
grain  movement  would  have  had  little  to  do  outside 
of  coal  carrying,  which  is  still  good,  though  soft 
coal  is  dragging  now. 

The  coal  men’s  golf  tournament  opens  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  handicaps  are  all  in  and  there  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  cup  trophy,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
the  Park  Club  links,  so  popular  has  the  game  become 
in  these  days  of  enforced  leisure.  It  is  the  plan  to 
play  as  many  of  the  22  contestants  as  possible  the 
first  day.  Then  the  winners  will  play  and  so  down 
to  the  final  winner. 


Deferment  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Storekeepers 
are  clearing  out  their  stocks  and  not  buying  much, 
as  all  know.  Demand  is  piling  up  in  all  directions 
and  the  situation  is  a  great  contrast  with  what  was 
the  case  two  years  ago,  when  demand  seemed  endless 
and  enormous  stocks  were  accumulated. 


The  latest  weekly  report  shows  a  decrease  of 
4,266  in  the  number  of  idle  freight  cars,  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  grain  is  now  moving  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  as  harvesting  progresses.  There  are  still  about 
370,000  cars  out  of  use  however,  in  addition  to  those 
awaiting  repairs. 


BUFFALO  AWAITS  UPTURN 


No  Sign  That  Change  for  Better  Is  Near  at 
Hand,  However. 

There  is  no  up-turn  visible  in  the  bituminous  trade. 
People  are  getting  a  way  of  predicting  that  business 
revival  is  not  far  away,  but  they  must  base  their 
views  on  the  usual  time  limitation  of  such  things, 
for  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  coal  trade  that 
looks  like  it.  The  rule  is  a  listless  waiting  for  the 
consumer  to  get  ready  to  buy,  but  as  he  shows  no 
disposition  to  come  into  the  market  for  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  his  average  purchases,  the 
waiting  is  likely  to  last  a  while. 

Complaint  continues  of  the  failure  of  consumers  to 
live  up  to  their  orders.  One  shipper,  as  a  sample, 
says  he  has  made  three  shipments  of  as  good  coal  as 
can  be  found,  but  two  of  the  consignees,  on  account 
of  some  pretended  defect  in  the  coal,  are  demanding 
quite  a  large  reduction  from  the  agreed  price,  and 
one  does  not  want  to  take  the  coal  at  all.  The  dis¬ 
position  is  of  cTlurse  to  fight  such  complaints,  for 
it  is  plain  that  they  are  not  made  in  good  faith  and 
should  not  be  yielded  to.  The  consignee  knows  that 
fighting  at  long  distances  is  expensive  and  so  per¬ 
sists  in  it. 

When  a  bituminous  shipper  is  asked  if  there  is  any 
stir  in  tne  trade  he  puts  on  a  iook  of  extreme  weari¬ 
ness  and  replies  that  the  change  is  for  the  worse  if 
anything.  He  is  saying  now  that  the  indications  are 
of  no  revival  till  next  spring,  but  that  is  a  mere 
guess  which  may  mean  something  and  it  may  not. 
The  philosopher  tries  to  speculate  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  state  of  things  now  if  the  $10  to  $12 
conditions  of  last  season  had  lasted  longer.  That 
would  have  put  more  coal  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  it  would  have  added  to  the  complications, 
but  how  much  is  hard  to  say.  It  probably  would  not 
have  made  much  difference  in  the  present  situation. 

Newcomers  in  the  Local  Trade. 

Bad  as  conditions  are,  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any 
shipper  who  is  talking  of  going  out  of  the  business. 
He  would  have  hard  work  to  find  any  other  business 
to  put  in  its  place,  -but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
quite  a  good  many  people  who  are  establishing  offices 
here  in  the  bituminous  trade.  Not  only  are  inde¬ 
pendent  firms  setting  up  offices,  but  outside  shippers, 
some  of  them  with  mines  that,  are  turning  out  more 
coal  than  they  can  sell.  There  are  jobbing  concerns 
that  also  are  looking  this  way  for  business,  or  maybe 
it  is  more  in  the  line  of  relief  than  anything  else. 
The  Buffalo  trade  is  as  alive  as  that  of  any  other 
center,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  flourish.  Coal  is  still 
coal  here,  in  spite  of  all  the  complaints  of  it. 

Bituminous  shippers  do  not  agree  well  on  coal 
prices,  for  now  and  then  one  or  another  is  offered 
a  car  or  more  at  a  cut  price,  just  to  get  the  coal  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  jobber  who  handles  most  of  this 
coal  is  the  one  who  comes  out  best.  Quotations  av¬ 
erage  $3.25  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  to  $3 
for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.60  for  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  mine-run  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack, 
adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other 
coals  for  freight. 

No  Life  to  Anthracite  Market. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  as  dull  in  its  way  as  bitu¬ 
minous  and  promises  to  remain  so.  Neither  Mr. 
Hoover  nor  anyone  else  can  coax  people  into  buying. 
The  condition  of  the  independent  trade  shows  the 
state  it  is  all  in.  Some  of  these  mines  are  shutting 
down  and  others  are  running  on  short  time.  They 
mostly  ask  half  a  dollar  or  so  over  circular,  but  they 
will  accept  the  company  prices  as  a  rule  if  an  order 
is  to  be  obtained  by  it.  A  salesman  home  from  Can¬ 
ada  reports  even  worse  conditions  over  there. 

Lake  shipments  keep  up,  for  the  surplus  is  large. 
Clearances  for  the  week  were  107,700  tons,  of  which 
43,000  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  21,500 
tons  for  Chicago,  19,500  tons  for  Milwaukee,  11,000 
tons  for  Fort  William,  9,800  tons  for  Sheboygan  and 
2,900  tons  for  Marquette. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  65-70  cents  to  Chicago,  60 
cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents  to  Sheboygan,  50  cents 
to  Duluth-Fort  William-Marquette. 
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CHICAGO  INDIFFERENT 

Indications  of  Improvement  but  No  Quicken¬ 
ing  Demand  for  Coal. 

The  indifference  of  both  the  domestic  and  steam 
users  of  coal  still  remains  the  controlling  factor  of 
the  Chicago  coal  market.  The  consumers’  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  contract  for  supplies  has  carried  the  Chicago 
coal  trade  into  the  deepest  slump  ever  experienced, 
according  to  older  members  of  the  local  trade. 

While  there  are  indications  on  every  hand  of  im¬ 
provement  in  business,  there  has  been  no  quickening 
in  the  demand  for  coal.  The  orders  that  are  coming 
through  are  of  a  character  denoting  hand-to-mouth 
policy  on  the  part  of  buyers.  However,  with  the  re¬ 
ported  increase  in  the  export  business  of  the  packers, 
the  fair  activity  of  the  electrical  industry,  the  rail¬ 
roads  getting  financial  help  and  the  improvement  in 
the  crops  of  the  country  giving  the  farmers  a  profit 
on  their  present  grains,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  better  things  for  the  near  future.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  no  indication  of  immediate  recovery  for 
coal  business. 

The  trade  is  very  much  like  a  sick  person  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  long  hard  seige,  the  recovery  is  slow,  and 
the  sicker  the  patient,  the  slower  the  recovery. 

One  feature  of  the  past  week’s  market  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  position  occupied  by  screenings. 
The  available  supply  of  screenings  in  Illinois  has 
fallen  off  considerably  during  the  past  two  weeks 
due  principally  to  the  curtailment  of  production  in 
both  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Screenings  Advance  in  Price. 

Domestic  sizes  have  been  moving  less  freely  and 
this  has  forced  the  steam  trade  in  a  little  more  favor¬ 
able  attitude.  The  only  price  changes  made,  however, 
were  made  on  screenings  which  advanced  in  some 
instances  25  cents. 

Anthracite  has  been  arriving  at  Chicago  rather 
freely,  and  is  being  taken  readily  with  the  exception 
of  the  smaller  sizes,  which  are  hard  to  move  at  the 
present  time.  Retailers  are  limiting  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  utmost  in  an  effort  to  protect  themselves. 
Lake  cargoes  of  anthracite  are  arriving  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  three  per  week. 

Illinois  mines  are  running  about  one  third  time,  on 
an  average.  There  are,  of  course,  many  of  the  mines 
completely  shut  down,  but  this  is  off-set  by  the  few 
mines  that  are  operating  on  full  schedule. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers  are  large,  and  they 
find  that  they  must  reject  or  cancel  future  shipments. 
This  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  decided 
inactivity  of  buying,  which  has  been  further  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  long  hot  spell  still  hanging  over  the 
Chicago  district.  This  has  been  the  hottest  summer 
on  record  in  Chicago  and  it  is  natural  to  assume 
that  the  warm  weather  is  not  conducive  of  thoughts 
on  coal  purchases. 

Shortage  Anticipated. 

With  the  shutting  of  mines  on  a  wide-spread  scale 
•  all  over  the  country,  talk  of  coal  shortage  is  again 
being  heard  in  the  local  market.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  shelving  of  the  seasonal  coal  freight  rate  bill  in 
Washington  has  restored  the  minds  of  the  consuming 
public  to  a  passive  state  and  they  have  forgotten 
coal  purchases  completely.  This,  no  doubt,  will  lead 
to  a  dangerous  situation  if  a  change  is  not  seen  within 
six  weeks’  time.  The  average  weekly  production  is 
far  below  normal  for  soft  coal,  and  the  reserve  stocks 
are  getting  small. 

No  criticism  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  coal 
men  if  prices  had  not  been  reduced  to  rock  bottom, 
but  even  the  reduction  in  prices  has  not,  apparently, 
meant  anything  to  the  consumers. 

Contract  holders  of  smokeless  coal  among  the  local 
retailers  are  beginning  to  renege  on  their  orders  and 
claim  they  will  not  take  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  total  their  contracts  call  for. 

Price  situation  in  Chicago  is  demoralized.  It  is 
claimed  by  many  members  of  the  trade  that  only  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  wholesalers  are  abiding 
by  their  circular  prices.  It  was  thought  that  July 
1st  would  see  an  advance  in  price,  but  instead  many 
of  the  sales  being  consummated  are  made  at  dis¬ 
count-  from  the  June  prices.  Distressed  coal  often 
goes  begging  a  week  or  more  for  want  of  a  buyer. 


The  coal  men  have  been  looking  for  the  “turn  of 
the  tide”  for  more  than  six  months,  but  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  two  weeks  that  inquiries  have 
developed. 

Chicago  Prices. 

Quotations  for  last  week,  including  freight  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  stood  as  follows : 

Domestic  Mine-, Run  Screenings 
Southern  Illinois. $5.50@5.90  $5.13@5.40  $4.60@5.20 
Central  Illinois..  4.85(775.25  4.40@4.60  4.20@4.48 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05  4.25@5.00  3.85@4.45 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45(776.50  3.90@6.25  5.45@5.55 

Ohio  (Hocking).  6.70  5.20  5.15 

W.  Va.  (Smkls)  8.50  7.25@8.00 


Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 
as  follows : 

Egg  ........ $6.60@7.30  Nut  . $6.85@7.30 

Stove  .  6.85@7.30  Pea  .  5.30@5.70 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

H.  C.  Calvin,  a  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  coal  man,  was  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

The  General  Fuel  Co.  has  taken  larger  quarters  in 
the  First  National  Bank  Building. 

J.  H.  Rhodes,  sales  manager  of  Kennedy  Floyd 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Walter  Bledsoe,  president  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 


C.  L.  .Ryley,  wholesale  coal  dealer  from  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  was  among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

Frank  McCarthy,  recently  appointed  field  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  National  Retail  Coal  Association,  was  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

George  H.  Cushing,  director  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  in  Chicago  last 
week  on  association  matters. 

Charles  Koch,  assistant  to  Secretary  Kendall,  of 
the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  returned 
last  Saturday  from  a  vacation  in  the  Northwest. 

William  H.  Leland,  vice-president  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Co.,  has  resigned  to  enter  another  business 
and  was  succeeded  by  H.  M.  Hallock,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Cook  County  Supply  Co. 

C.  G.  Hall,  general  manager  of  Walter  Bledsoe 
&  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Chicago,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  summer  home  at  Glencoe,  Ill.  Mr.  Hall 
was  in  Chicago  recently  on  his  way  to  the  new  sum¬ 
mer  home. 

E.  L.  Lundblad,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Central  Indiana  Coal  Co.,  and  brother  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Lundblad  of  that  company,  is  traveling  in 
Indiana  this  week.  He  makes  his  headquarters  in 
the  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Building. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  issued  speci¬ 
fications  last  week  setting  forth  their  coal  require¬ 
ments  for  the  coming  season,  which  opens  September 
1st.  Bids  were  asked  on  20,000  tons  of  coal  for 
storage  and  110,000  tons  for  contract.  The  bids 
closed  Tuesday,  July  19. 

C.  B.  Fullerton,  formerly  of  Chicago,  has  entered 
the  coal  business  with  S.  J.  Johnson,  at  Marion,  Ill. 
The  new  firm  is  called  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co. 
and  has  been  incorporated  for  1,000  shares  of  non 
par  value  stock.  The  firm  will  be  operators  and 
shippers  of  southern  Illinois  coal. 

Forty-six  indictments  for  rioting  and  one  for 
perjury  were  returned  last  week  by  the  Gibson 
grand  jury  of  Indiana,  as  a  result  of  investigation 
of  the  recent  mine  riots  at  the  Francisco  mines 
where  nearly  150  foreign  miners  were  driven  out 
of  the  Princeton  coal  fields,  according  to  Chicago 
connections  of  these  mines. 

Plans  are  being  rushed  to  commence  work  on  a 
new  three  story  building  to  cost  $30,000  for  the 
Citizens  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  2311  S.  Washington  street, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  according  to  wholesalers  in  Chicago  who 
are  interested  in  that  concern.  The  building  will 
be  used  for  manufacturing  ice  and  an  extension  will 
also  be  added  to  the  coal  yard. 

The  Cook  County  Supply  Co.  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  Consumers  Co.  of  Chicago.  This  makes  the 
Consumers  Co.  a  bigger  factor  than  ever  in  the 
building  material  field,  giving  it  control  of  ap¬ 


proximately  25  per  cent  of  all  the  sand,  gravel  and 
crushed  stone  business  of  the  county.  The  Cook 
County  Supply  Co.  with  its  subsidiaries  was  valued 
at  $5,000,000  and  was  an  extensive  operator  in  the 
building  material  field. 

The  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Sales  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  sales  manager,  George  H.  Bridges, 
who  assumed  the  duties  on  last  Monday.  Mr. 
Bridges  is  well  known  in  the  coal  trade,  having 
formerly  been  connected  with  the  Old  Ben  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co. 
and  W.  G.  Block  Co.  He  resigned  from  the  latter 
firm  recently  in  order  to  take  up  the  management 
of  sales  for  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Sales  Corp. 

Lake  shipments  of  coal  are  holding  up  well,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  J.  Fleming  of  the  Central  Shipping 
Co.  The  arrivals  in  and  near  Chicago  last  week 
included  'the  following:  Steamers  Martin  Mullen 
from  Erie  and  William  J.  Abbott  from  Buffalo 
landed  at  North  Branch  docks;  steamer  Albert  H. 
Gray  from  Lorraine  brought  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Gary 
docks;  steamer  Harold  Nye  from  Conneaut  and  the 
T.  J.  Hutchinson  from  Buffalo  landed  at  Indiana 
harbor  with  cargoes  of  coal. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  L.  C.  Cass  and  his  associated  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Kansas  City  Northwestern  R.  R.  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  by  the  Chicago  Great  West¬ 
ern.  The  purchase  of  this  line  will  give  the  Great 
Western  a  Kansas  City  terminal  of  its  own.  The 
Kansas  City  road  is  only  160  miles  long,  and  has  24 
miles  of  siding,  16  locomotives  and  59  revenue  cars. 
Although  the  road  has  been  serving  principally  an 
agricultural  district,  it  is  planned  to  extend  it  into 
the  coal  mining  sections. 


Chicago  Golf  Tournament. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  held 
another  tournament  last  Monday  at  the  Oak  Park 
Country  Club.  A  large  attendance  turned  out  for 
this  play  and  the  members  remained  at  the  club 
for  luncheon  and  supper.  H.  A.  Huskey  arranged 
for  the  meeting  at  the  Oak  Park  Club,  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

R.  E.  Daniels  and  C.  F.  Zerler,  who  tied  in  the 
finals  for  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Co.’s  trophy,  de¬ 
cided  the  match  this  week,  Daniels  winning  the 
trophy.  The  semi-finals  for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.’s 
trophy  were  also  played,  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second  round  between  sixteen  qualifying  players  for 
the  “Glendora”  trophy  donated  by  W.  J.  O’Brien. 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Dering  Buys  Ranches. 

Charles  L.  Dering,  head  of  the  Chicago  coal  con 
cern  bearing  his  name,  is  spending  six  weeks  ii 
Montana  with  Mrs.  Dering,  who  is  acting  as  ; 
special  agent  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul  Ry„  selecting  ranch  sites  which  can  be  de 
veloped  into  resort  places  for  the  railroad  as  ai 
attraction  to  travelers. 

Mrs.  Dering  was  active  during  the  war  as  ; 
welfare  worker,  and  for  two  years  she  held  tlv 
Western  Women’s  Golf  Championship.  Because  o 
her  past  accomplishments,  the  Chicago,  Milwauke' 
&  St.  Paul  Ry.  has  authorized  her  to  travel  alon; 
their  line  in  the  Northwest  and  pick  out  the.  bes 
located  ranch,  whereon  the  railroad  can.  build 
resort.  She  has  already  chosen  the  ranch  and  wil 
now  prepare  the  interior  decorations,  as  well  a 
plan  the  landscape  gardening  and  supervise  the  wor 
in  general. 

The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  recently  published  an  attrac 
tive  folder  written  by  Airs.  Dering,  which  sets  fort 
a  graphic  idea  of  the  ranch  life  of  Montana. 


It  is  anticipated  that  another  month  wi 
see  the  anthracite  trade  well  in  line  for  a 
active  season.  There  are  reports  of  sorn 
mines  closing  down,  and  it  is  not  at  all  in 
appropriate  that  there  should  be  a  perin 
allowed  for  repairs  and  improvements.  B 
the  time  another  month  has  rolled  by. deal 
ers,  especially  those  in  the  more  distar 
places,  will  be  anticipating  their  Septembc 
deliveries  and  will  be  arranging  for  ne' 
supplies.  The  demand  then  will  undoubtec 
ly  be  well  up  to  mine  capacity. 
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WATKINS  ANSWERS  MINERS 


Says  Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Are  Not 
Seeking  to  Break  Contract. 

Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  denies  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  the  union  officials  that  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  operators  are  seeking  to  break  the  wage 
contract  which  runs  until  next  April.  He  says  they 
are  only  trying  to  secure  its  modification  by  mutual 
consent.  This  statement  was  made  in  an  address 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  when 
Mr.  Watkins  undertook  to  refute  certain  charges 
made  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  labor 
leaders  setting  forth  their  side  of  the  case. 

“The  officers  of  District  No.  2,”  he  said,  “convey 
the  impression  that  the  Central  Coal  Association 
|  asks  the  union  to  break  the  contract  now  running. 
We  asked  for  a  conference  to  consider  its  modifi¬ 
cation,  not  its  abrogation.  Business  men  frequently 
meet  changed  conditions  through  modifying  con¬ 
tracts  by  mutual  agreement,  when  it  is  to  their 
mutual  advantage  to  do  so.  The  miners’  unions  are 
the  parties  that  break  running  contracts  when  con¬ 
ditions  favor  such  action. 

“The  miners’  pamphlet  states:  ‘The  facts  are  these: 
The  mine  workers  are  working  under  a  scale  of 
wages  fixed  by  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission.  These  schedules  were  written  into  an 
agreement  between  miners  and  operators  which  will 
.  not  terminate  until  March  31,  1922.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tract  and  will  not  be  broken  by  the  mine  workers.’ 

“The  foregoing  statement  is  far  from  the  truth. 
The  real  facts  are  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
:  of  America  threw  the  commission’s  award  into  the 
scrap-heap,  along  with  former  wage  agreements,  less 
than  four  months  after  it  had  been  accepted  by  them 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  wage  scale. 

* 

Paying  More  Than  Award  Called  For. 

“On  August  15th,  1920,  as  a  result  of  illegal  strikes 
and  other  unscrupulous  methods,  they  forced  an  ad- 
h  vance  of  $1.50  per  day,  to  day  and  monthly  men, 
i  over  and  above  the  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  We  are,  therefore,  not  working  under  the 
scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  officers  of 
District  No.  2  have  made  and  broken  so  many  con- 
'  tracts  in  the  last  five  years  that  their  memories  have 
grown  hazy  as  to  which  scale  they  now  want  to 
pretend  is  valid. 

“If  we  are  working  under  the  wage  scale  fixed 
|  by  the  Commission,  then  the  operators  are  violating 
]  it  by  paying  $1.50  a  day  too  much,  and  this  should 
immediately  come  off. 

j  “The  pamphlet  is  conspicuous  for  two  reasons; 
.first,  its  misstatements ;  second,  its  omissions.  For 
instance,  they  forgot  to  mention  the  iniquitous  and 
damnable  check-off  system.  Of  all  American  busi¬ 
ness  men,  the  coal  operator  is  the  only  one  to 
I  tolerate  such  nonsense. 

“The  tonnage  figures  of  this  district  quoted  are 
i  correct,  but  they  ignore  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
tonnage  is  from  mines  working  on  a  readjusted 
wage  basis.  Many  union  mines  are  not  working  at 
,  all.  Others  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Company’s  Earnings  Misrepresented. 

“The  miners’  pamphlet  quoted  some  figures  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  the  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation.  I  wish  the  figures  were  cor¬ 
rect,  but  instead  of  being  net  earnings,  or  ‘profits’ 
as  the  pamphlet  says,  they  are  in  gross,  from  which 
a  large  proportion  was  paid  in  Federal  taxes.  Cost 
of  replacements  is  not  deducted.  The  net  results  of 
my  company’s  operations  show  an  average  profit  from 
January  1st,  1916  to  June  1st,  1921,  of  27^4  cents  per 
ton,  or  8 Vi  per  cent  on  actual  capital  invested.  We 
are  now  operating  at  an  actual  loss.” 

Referring  to  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  at  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Watkins  stated 
that  the  miners,  operators,  and  merchants  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  district  are  left  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  a  far-away  autocratic  power,  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  or  much  concerned,  with  local  conditions. 

[  The  consequence  is  that  the  district  always  suffers 
to  benefit  some  other  section  of  the  country,  local 
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labor  leaders  not  being  courageous  or  able  enough 
to  act  independently  in  this  district’s  interest. 

Mr.  W  atkins  also  scored  the  professional  labor 
leaders  of  District  No.  2  for  their  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  socialists  of  the  Foster,  Fitzpatrick  and 
Maurer  type,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  Miners’ 
Program  of  industrial  revolution. 

He  predicted  that  the  district  leaders,  by  abandon¬ 
ing  the  old  system  of  collective  bargaining  in  favor 
of  a  bolshevist  social  program,  had  brought  the 
operators  and  the  union  organization  to  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  feature  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market  the 
present  week  was  the  creation  of  a  semblance  of  a 
market  for  slack  coal.  This  condition  was  due, 
not  so  much  to  increased  demand,  as  the  reduction 
in  available  supply  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
consumers  that  have  been  buying  slack  regularly  in 
this  territory.  Curtailment  of  shipments  to  lake  and 
tidewater,  which  placed  the  mines,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  on  a  mine  run  basis  or  closed  them  down  en¬ 
tirely  naturally  reduced  the  tonnage  of  slack  being 
produced.  Prices  on  both  gas  and  steam  slack 
strengthened  materially,  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents 
a  ton.  i 

It  is  very  hard  to  obtain  quotations  for  future 
deliveries  of  slack.  The  producers  expect  a  short¬ 
age  until  the  reopening  of  lake  shipments,  tidewater 
or  domestic  demand.  Many  mines  are  closed  down 
entirely  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Even  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company’s  mines,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  closed  down  flat,  those  which  are  running  are 
taking  care  of  their  regular  contracts,  or  shipping 
lake  coal  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  a  twenty  thousand 
ton  order  received  a  few  days  ago,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  within  a  few  days. 

The  industrial  situation  is  very  bad,  more  mills, 
manufacturing  plants,  etc.,  being  shut  down  in  this 
territory  than  at  any  time  in  many  years.  In  spite 
of  this  condition,  however,  there  is  an  optimistic 
feeling  prevailing  as  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  as  soon  as  the  railroads  are  able  to  figure  out 
the  effect  the  reduction  in  wages  will  have  on  their 
expenses,  there  will  be  some  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads. 

Steel  men  report  quite  an  increase  in  inquiries 
for  steel,  and  they  hope  that  the  present  low  prices 
will  induce  buyers  to  place  contracts  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  September  1st  seems  to  be  about  the  time 
the  coal  men  in  this  territory  expect  business  to 
brighten  and  go  forward.  Prices  for  coal  current 
at  this  time  are  as  follows : 

Gas  Coals:  54>  $2.75  to  $2.90;  1)4,  $3  to  $3.25; 
M/R,  $2.40  to  $2.60;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Steam  Coal:  54-  $2.60  to  $2.75;  1)4,  $2.85  to  $3; 
M/R,  $2.40  to  $2.60;  slack,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 


Characteristics  Revealed  in  Associations. 

An  enthusiastic  association  member  writes  us  as 
follows,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  characteristics 
revealed  during  the  course  of  active  work  in  coal 
trade  organizations : 

“The  way-off  Colorado  Coal  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  to  support  the  National  Retailers  and  give 
their  moral  and  financial  aid,  and  it  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  some  of  those  people  nearer  home  who 
seem  willing  to  get  all  the  help  possible  but  decline 
to  pay  their  portion  of  the  necessary  expenses. 

“A  lot  of  folks  are  willing  to  travel  via  side  door 
Pullmans  and  they  are  not  always  tramps  either,  as 
you  will  find  if  you  ever  accuse  some  folks  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  ‘riding  the  rods.’  The  striving  after  free 
admission  is  not  confined  to  movie  fiends  by  a  long 
shot.  Just  be  the  treasurer  of  any  organization 
and  see  how  good  members  avoid  the  time  of  step¬ 
ping  up  to  the  captain’s  office  and  settling. 

“And  the  funny  part  of  this  is  that  .these  very 
same  slow-payers  are  noted  for  the  way  they  plant, 
themselves  on  their  customers’  doorsteps  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  bills.  ‘Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander’  does  not  enter  into  their  daily  program.” 

The  James*  J.  Cannon  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  con¬ 
cern  in  the  retail  business  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  over  the  yard  of  the  Allen  Coal  Co. 


BY-PRODUCT  PEOPLE  WORRIED 


Commercial  Coke  Makers  Say  Their  Business 
Is  in  Critical  State. 

Owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  have  been  made  more  onerous  by  the 
freight  rate  readjustments  of  the  last  year  or  two, 
the  by-product  coke  industry  is  passing  through 
a  grave  crisis,  according  to  a  spokesman  of  one 
of  the  leading  interests  in  that  line.  Samuel 
Weiss,  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  in  the  course  of 
a  recent  address,  in  which  he  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  commercial  pro¬ 
ducers  as  distinguished  from  the  steel  companies 
which  make  by-product  coke  for  their  own  use, 
said : 

“The  by-product  coke  industry  is  passing 
through  what  is  probably  a  very  critical  stage 
in  its  existence.  Locations  for  these  plants  were 
determined  upon  by  a  study  of  comparative 
freight  rates  on  coking  coal  to  the  proposed 
plant  locations  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
existing  rate  on  beehive  coke  and  on  anthracite 
coal  to  the  market  this  plant  would  seek  as  an 
outlet  for  its  coke.  The  railroads  were  called  in 
to  determine  on  a  coke  freight  rate  from  this 
proposed  coke  plant  to  the  various  points  it 
would  serve  and,  if  a  satisfactory  combination  of 
rates  could  be  obtained,  the  plant  was  built. 

“What  is  the  situation  today?  In  our  metal¬ 
lurgical  market  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
freight  rate  on  coke,  say  from  Detroit  to  Battle 
Creek,  has  advanced  from  $1  in  1900  to  $2.20  in 
1921,  or  an  increase  of  124  per  cent.  During  this 
period  our  coal  rates  to  Detroit  have  advanced 
from  $1.30  and  $1.50  to  $2.87  and  $3.07,  or  105 
and  121  per  cent. 

Competition  from  Beehive  Coke  and  Anthracite. 

“But  the  rate  on  Connellsville  coke  to  Battle 
Creek,  which  was  the  competition  against  which 
the  rates  were  determined  that  warranted  putting 
the  plant  at  Detroit,  was  advanced  from  $2.65  to 
$4.62,  or  only  75  per  cent.  In  other  words,  it 
has  been  made  increasingly  easy  for  the  beehive 
industry  to  compete  with  the  by-product  industry 
in  spite  of  all  the  cry  of  conservation  of  resources. 
Today,  due  solely  to  this  discrepancy  in  rate 
advances,  the  by-product  coke  industry  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  extinctoin. 

“In  our  domestic  market,  take  the  situation  in 
Detroit,  which  is  the  largest  market  in  Michigan 
for  our  domestic  coke — we  had  always  been  able 
to  market  all  the  coke  we  wanted  to  in  Detroit 
with  the  freight  rates  as  they  existed  prior  to  say 
1915.  Since  then  the  freight  rate  on  our  raw 
material  (coal)  has  gone  up  116  per  cent,  while 
the  rate  on  anthracite  to  Detroit  has  advanced 
from  $3  to  $5.18,  or  only  70  per  cent. 

“This  same  discrepancy  exists  in  a  comparison 
of  the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  to  points 
in  Michigan  other  than  Detroit  and  our  rates  on 
coke  from  Detroit  to  these  same  points. 

“The  by-product  coke  plant  which  furnishes 
gas  to  a  community  and  is  in  a  sense  a  public 
utility,  cannot  and  has  not  been  able  to  raise  its 
price  of  gas  as  other  industries  have  done  to 
meet  the  advanced  costs  of  production.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  too  much  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  government  in  business  and  the 
average  city  official  dealing  with  rate-making  for 
public  utilities  is  more  often  after  votes  regard¬ 
less  of  what  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayer  or 
industry.” 

The  present  lack  of  demand  for  various  other 
by-products  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weiss  as 
one  of  the  things  contributing  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  commercial  coke  companies. 


As  a  means  of  segregating  foreign  and  domestic 
business  the  Hartwell  Lester  Coal  Export  Corp.  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
to  take  over  the  export  trade  of  Hartwell  &  Lester, 
Inc.  C.  E.  Lester  is  president  of  the  company,  Swan 
Hartwell,  vice-president  and  H.  N.  Matthews,  treas¬ 
urer. 
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Mr.  Stephens  Discusses  Retailers’  Problems. 

Head  of  National  Coal  Merchants’  Association  Calls  This  a  Critical  Year  but  Says  He  Feels 
Sure  That  Most  Dealers  Will  Pull  Through  All  Right. 


Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  in  a  message  to  the 
members  of  that  organization,  says  that  while  the 
future  is  clouded  with  uncertainties  he  has  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  dealers  as  a  whole  to  successfully 
weather  the  storm. 

“For  many  reasons  this  year  is  a  critical  year,” 
he  states,  “in  that  we  are  passing  through  the  read¬ 
justment  period  following  the  Great  War,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  foretell  what  conditions  will  have  to 
be  met  and  overcome  in  that  process.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  outcome,  being  confident 
that  the  retail  coal  merchants  have  developed  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ability  and  business  stability  which  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  carry  most  of  them,  at  least,  through  the 
crisis. 

“The  financial  situation  is  one  which  must  be 
viewed  with  concern,  but  not  necessarily  with  alarm, 
and  regardless  of  how  anxious  we  may  be  for  orders 
—  (and  goodness  knows  they  are  scarce  at  this  time), 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  unwise 
extension  of  credit  or  undue  extension  of  terms. 
Otherwise  we  may  find  our  own  credit  stretching  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  comfort. 

Price  Criticism  Mostly  Unfounded. 

“This  is  a  time  when  the  retail  coal  merchants 
need  backbone,  for  our  trade  is  being  subjected  to 
attack  in  Congress,  and  in  the  public  press,  charged 
with  sins  of  which  we  are  not  guilty.  Much  is  heard 
of  the  high  prices  of  coal,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
only  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  high  in  price,  and  this  tonnage  represents 
only  about  7  to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  coal 
produced  in  this  country. 

“We  should  make  it  clear,  as  a  matter  of  fair  play, 
and  for  our  own  self-defense,  that  there  could  be  no 
further  substantial  reductions  in  the  price  of  coal 
looked  for  by  the  public  while  the  present  wage  scale 
prevails  at  the  mines,  and  while  the  present  freight 
rates  prevail  on  coal. 

“As  to  the  first  of  these  two  factors,  it  should  be 
stated  clearly  that  the  operators  recognize  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  live  up  to  a  contract  which  runs  into  March 
31st  of  next  year,  and  the  miners  show  no  disposition 
to  voluntarily  recede  from  their  part  of  that  same 
contract. 

“So  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned,  we  have  it 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
other  Governmental  officials  of  influence,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  any  general  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  coal  this  season. 

What  Association  Is  Working  For. 

“At  the  present  time  our  Association  is  working 
progressively  at  Washington  to  accomplish  two  pur¬ 
poses.  First,  the  defeat  of  any  legislation  proposing 
to  stabilize  or  otherwise  regulate,  control  or  super¬ 
vise  the  coal  industry.  Second,  to  effectively  estab¬ 
lish  our  opposition  to  those  who  would  place  the 
Government  in  competition  with  established  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 


Union  Official  Urges  Early  Buying. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  21. — In  a  public  appeal 
addressed  to  coal  consumers  of  Ohio,  Lee  Hall, 
president  of  the  Ohio  miners,  urged  that  coal  be 
bought  now  as  a  means  of  relieving  unemployment 
among  miners. 

“I  can  see  no  reason  for  a  .coal  shortage  next 
winter,”  he  said.  “Men  are  begging  for  work  and 
sufficient  cars  are  available  to  transport  the  winter’s 
coal.  If  domestic  consumers  would  buy  their  coal 
now,  they  would  materially  better  unemployment 
among  the  miners  as  well  as  save  money  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Miners  living  in  Buckingham,  in  the  Hocking 
Valley  field,  have  had  only  3)4  days  work  this  year, 
according  to  the  statements  of  a  delegation  which 
called  at  miners’  state  headquarters  here  this  week 
to  obtain  relief. 


policy,  but  also  as  a  practical  proposition,  it  being 
our  belief  that  a  complete  statement  of  facts  will 
show  that  the  operation  of  the  Government  Fuel 
Yard  at  Washington  has  been  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  and  that  the  alleged 
economies  are  entirely  fictitious. 

“We  have  engaged  the  services  of  James  S.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  as  Field  Secretary,  believing  that  he  has  the 
temperament,  ability  and  training  which  will  qualify 
him  to  render  substantial  service  in  that  position, 
where  he  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  different 
member  associations,  and  individual  members  of  our 
body,  with  the  view  to  informing  them  of  our  activ¬ 
ities,  discovering  their  problems,  and  their  point  of 
view,  and  by  co-operation,  making  our  service  to  the 
retail  trade  more  and  more  substantial. 

“I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  briefly  to  the  Fre- 
linghuysen  Bill.  According  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  cure  all 
the  ills  of  the  trade.  Blizzards  would  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Railroad  congestion  would  no 
longer  hinder  the  transportation  of  coal.  Production 
of  coal  would  continue  throughout  the  coal  year,  and 
the  seasonal  feature  in  operation  of  the  mines  and 
employment  of  labor  would  entirely  disappear. 

Real  Purpose  of  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 

“Prices  of  coal  would  fall  for  the  public,  and  the 
remuneration  to  the  dealers  would  be  all  that  they 
could  expect.  All  of  this  the  Honorable  Senator 
proposes  to  accomplish  by  establishing  an  ‘informa¬ 
tion  service.’  Do  not  be  deceived !  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  those  who  support 
his  bill  to  regulate  the  coal  industry  in  every  phase. 

“Reference  to  the  hearing  which  he  arranged  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Coal  Trade  Associations 
will  indicate  that  his  intention  was  to  control  retail 
prices  no  less  than  the  price  at  the  mines.  It  would 
be  improper  to  have  a  second  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  subjecting  us  to  continued  inquisitorial  inter¬ 
ference,  requiring  those  who  deal  in  coal,  and  also 
in  other  commodities,  to  differentiate  completely  be¬ 
tween  the  costs  and  profits  arising  out  of  transac¬ 
tions  in  coal  and  such  other  commodities  as  they 
handle. 

“So  far  as  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  is  concerned, 
that  Yard  was  established,  not  as  a  war  measure, 
but  as  a  peace  policy,  and  upon  the  economies  which 
were  promised  at  the  time  it  was  established  was 
predicated  the  proposition  that  similar  institutions 
would  be  organized  wherever  the  official  tonnage  was 
sufficient  to  justify  it. 

“While  the  fact  of  this  legislation  is  unnecessary, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  opposition  has 
made  a  considerable  impression,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  we.  will  be  successful  in  both  these  matters. 

“Our  activities  in  connection  with  statistics,  traffic, 
membership  and  finance,  governmental  relations, 
trade  relations,  meetings  and  conventions,  are  all  un¬ 
der  way,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  develop  a  program 
calling  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  few  specific  and 
worth  while  objects  on  each  of.  these  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.” 


Buyers’  Strike  at  Lowell. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  July  21. — That  there  is  plenty  of 
coal  in  Lowell  but  that  the  buyers  are  playing  an 
unwise  waiting  game  is  the  declaration  of  E.  A. 
Wilson,  the  local  coal  dealer.  According  to  Mr. 
Wilson  the  yards  here  are  plentifully  stocked  with 
domestic  sizes  of  coal  but  the  consumers  are  re¬ 
fraining  from  buying  because  they  believe  that  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  the  current  year  have  not  yet  reached 
rock  bottom. 

This  belief,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  is  erroneous  and  he 
points  to  the  official  opinions  of  government  experts 
to  show  that  a  further  reduction  this  year  is  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  impossible.  Moreover,  he  declares, 
when  the  cold  weather  does  come  and  the  consum¬ 
ers  make  a  concerted  demand  for  fuel  the  supply 
available  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy 
demand. 


Wholesalers  Gathering  Reconsignment  Data. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  is  ar¬ 
ranging  to  organize  a  traffic  department,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  adopted  at  the  annual  convention 
in  June.  As  the  initial  step  in  this  direction  George 
H.  Cushing,  managing  director,  has  sent  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  the  membership  asking  for  information 
about  reconsignments. 

The  questionnaires  contain  two  blank  forms  to  be 
filled  out.  One  calls  for  data  regarding  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  shipped  by  each  firm,  total  amount  of 
freight  paid,  total  number  of  cars  reconsigned,'  total 
cost  of  reconsigning,  total  amount  of  demurrage  paid 
due  to  reconsigning,  and  total  amount  paid  for  re¬ 
consigning. 

Blank  No.  2  is  to  be  filled  out  with  the  following 
information:  Number  of  cars  reconsigned,  number 
reconsigned  before  arrival  at  billed  destination,  num¬ 
ber  reconsigned  after  arrival  within  free  time,  num¬ 
ber  after  arrival  after  expiration  of  free  time,  number 
held  short  of  billed  destination  for  reconsigning, 
number  reconsigned  after  placement,  number  recon¬ 
signed  at  points  served  by  terminal  yard,  number  re- 
consigned  at  points  not  served  by  terminal  yard,  num¬ 
ber  involving  out  of  line  switching,  number  involving 
switching  service  only,  and  number  involving  service 
of  placement  only. 

“What  is  desired,”  says  Mr.  Cushing  in  explaining 
the  object  of  these  questions,  “is  to  have  some  con¬ 
crete  figures  to  answer  some  specific  statements  made 
by  the  railroad  gentlemen.” 


Paving  Way  for  Recovery. 

In  their  weekly  review  of  financial  and  business  con¬ 
ditions  Baylis  &  Co.  say : 

“Today  we  hear  only  news  of  depression  in  this 
and  that  industry;  dividends  cut  or  diminished;  the 
prices  of  securities  falling  to  unprecedented  lows; 
gloom  and  despair  running  rampant,  and  no  gleam 
of  sunshine  piercing  the  clouds  of  the  business  hori¬ 
zon. 

.“However,  we  have  overlooked  facts  as  they  are— 
or,  the  prevailing  depression  will  not  allow  us  to  see 
them  in  their  proper  light.  While  it  is  true  no  im¬ 
provement  has  been  shown  in  business,  there  has 
been,  and  still  is  an  unquestioned  improvement  in  the 
underlying  fundamentals  which  govern  business. 
Prices  of  many  commodities  are  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  price  of  labor  like  other  things  is 
on  the  decline,  and  the  attitude  of  labor  is  more  rea¬ 
sonable.  The  banking  situation  as. evidenced  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  is  back  nearly  to  normal. 

“In  other  words  we  are  fast  approaching  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  things,  when  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  been  restored.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  in  other  words,  is  increased,  and 
this  expressed  in  terms  of  commodities  means  a. 
greater  value  for  the  dollar.” 


Clean-Up  Week  for  Retailers. 

Perry  &  Co.,  wholesale  coal  dealers  of  350  Madi-  i 
son  Avenue,  have  this  to  say  in  a  circular  they 
are  sending  to  the  retail  trade : 

“It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  an  anuual  ‘clean¬ 
up  week’  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  many  a  dealer’s 
yard.  Collect  all  the  old  scrap  and  call  in  the  junk¬ 
man,  wash  up  the  wagons  and  motor  trucks,  grease 
up  all  the  wheels  and  machinery,  oil  and  polish  the 
harness.  Give  your  horses  a  run  in  pasture,  or  a 
stand  on  blue-clay,  and  your  motors  a  renovation. 
Paint  up  the  entire  plant,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Take  this  opportunity  to  LOOK  prosperous. 

“Ginger  up  your  confidence  in  your  own  business ;  i 
breathe  success.  Talk,  eat  and  sleep  business  op¬ 
timism.  It  is  as  contagious  as  the  measles.  It  will 
reach  your  office  and  sales  force,  and  filter  through 
to  your  trade.  ‘Clean-up  week’  means  also  cleaning 
up  your  office,  burning  a  lot  of  the  old  stuff  that  you 
have  no  further  use  for,  and  getting  a  new  slant  at 
those  old  outstanding  accounts.  Get  after  thetq  and  | 
get  the  cash.  It  is  all  up  to  you.  Mr.  Proprietor,  you 
must  be  the  first  victim  of  the  epidemic.” 


Robert  J.  Snyder  and  Stanley  K.  Weaver  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  engage  in  the  retail  business  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  under  the  name  of  the  Calypso  Coal  &  Ice  Co. 
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Historical  Notes  of  the 

1679  Father  Hennepin  discovered  a  “cole  mine”  on  Illinois  River. 

1684  Privilege  granted  bv  William  Penn  to  mine  coal  in  Pittsburgh. 

1692  First  iron  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

. !  1728  Col.  William  Byrd  reported  discovery  of  Virginia  coal, 
f  1 7 50  Richmond,  Va.,  coal  mined  and  marketed. 

1758  Discovery  of  coal  in  “Coal  Hill”  opposite  Pittsburgh  on  Monongahela. 

1766  Richmond  coal  advertised  at  12d.  per  bushel. 

i/73  Washington  advertised  coal  lands  in  Baltimore  American. 

1 774  Coal  discovered  at  Deep  River,  N.  C. 

1775  James  Watt  (b.  1736,  d.  1819)  began  manufacture  of  steam  engines. 

1786  Coal  discovered  at  Chinchogak  Bay,  Alaska. 

1789  Richmond  coal  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

1802  Initial  shipment  of  Pittsburgh  coal  to  Cincinnati. 

1804  Coal  first  mined  near  Frostburg,  Md. 

1810  Coal  mined  in  Summit  County,  Ohio.  Big  Muddy,  Illinois,  district  began 

shipments. 

1811  Coal  mined  in  Fulton,  Perry  County,  Ind. 

1814  George  Stephenson  built  a  colliery  locomotive. 

1817  Regular  shipments  of  Pittsburgh  coal  to  Ohio  River  ports  began. 

1818  Cincinnati  coal  trade  was  116,000  bushels. 

1820  Maryland  output  3,000  tons. 

1822  Virginia  output  54,000  tons ;  Richmond  basin. 

1823  Virginia  produced  60,000  tons. 

1824  Virginia  only  state  reporting  bituminous  production;  67,040  tons. 

1825  Pittsburgh  coal  receipts  were  35,714  tons.  Stockton  &  Darlington  RR. 

opened  in  England.  First  practical  railroad  for  general  service. 

1826  Virginia  produced  88,720  tons. 

1827  Virginia  produced  94,000  tons. 

1828  Thirty  tons  of  coal  received  at  Cleveland  via  canal  from  Akron,  July 

4th.  B.  &  O.  RR.  commenced.  Kentucky  output  328  tons. 

:  1829  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  inventor  of  safety  lamp,  died.  Northern  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Ohio  Canal  opened  from  Akron, 
i  1829  First  appearance  of  soft  coal  on  Great  Lakes  as  an  article  of  com- 
j  merce. 

1830  Pittsburgh  coal  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Cumberland  coal  shipped  in 

barges  on  the  Potomac. 

1831  Kentucky  produced  2,100  tons. 

1832  Massillon  coal  shipped  by  canal. 

1833  First  systematic  mining  on  Ohio  River,  at  Pomeroy  Bend,  Ohio.  Illinois 

output  6,000  tons. 

1834  First  mention  of  coal  in  Alabama,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Jones. 

1  1835  Coke  first  used  in  a  blast  furnace,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa. 

■  1836.  Ohio  coal  by  canal  to  Cleveland  amounted  to  5,100  tons.  Towboat 
“Condor”  operated;  first  in  Ohio  River  coal  trade.  Coal  mined  on 
Coosa  in  Alabama. 

1837  Illinois  produced  12,500  tons. 

\  1838  Ohio  produced  107,100  tons.  Kentucky  river  trade  35,714  tons. 
i  1839  Illinois  produced  13,427  tons. 

1840  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  output  464,000  tons.  Indiana  9,682  tons.  Missouri 

produced  8,903  tons.  Blossburg  district  opened.  Monongahela  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  began  business.  Tennessee  coal  first  marketed. 

1841  Alabama  produced  1,000  tons. 

j  1842  Maryland  shipments  by  B.  &  O.  began.  Virginia  (and  West  Virginia) 
produced  373,000  tons. 

1  1843  Pennsylvania  Canal  (western  division)  carried  973  tons  Allegheny  Moun- 
P  tain  coal.  Lake  steamers  used  Briar  Hill  coal. 

.  1844  Briar  Hill,  Ohio,  coal  shipped  east  and  west.  Iowa  output  2,500  tons. 

1845  Slackwater  navigation  on  Monongahela  completed ;  tonnage  95,000.  Ohio 
Coal  used  at  Clay  Furnace,  Mercer  County,  Pa.  Tennessee  coal  by 
Tennessee  River  to  New  Orleans  reported. 

'1846  The  great  Breckenridge  cannel  field  opened.  Ohio  coal  used  in  blast  fur¬ 
nace  at  Poland 

j  1847  Virginia  coal  to  Philadelphia  9,600  tons.  Pennsylvania  output  of  soft 
coal  climbing  up. 

i  1848  First  discovery  of  coal  in  Washington.  Ohio  output  540,000  tons, 
j  1849  Blossburg  coal  to  Buffalo  5,967  tons ;  to  Oswego  2,950  tons.  Coal  from 
Erie  sold  at  Chicago  $4.50.  Virginia  output  315,000  tons. 

1850  Maryland  shipments  via  canal  began.  Illinois  output  was  300,000  tons. 

Pennsylvania  bituminous  output  1,000,000  tons. 

1851  Maryland  output  317,460  tons. 

I  1S52  First  production  of  coal  on  Pacific  Coast  at  Newport  on  Coos  B./. 
Kentucky  output  175,000  tons. 

1853  Westmoreland  region  first  exploited  by  Coleman,  Hailman  &  Co.  First 

coal  east  over  Pennsylvania  RR. 

1854  Corning  &  Blossburg  RR.  business  300  tons.  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  and 

Cleveland  &  Mahoning  RRs.  opened  to  coal  fields.  Westmoreland 
Coal  Co.  chartered. 

|  1855  Baltimore  &  Ohio  shipments  from  West  Virginia  began.  Mount  Diuble, 
California,  mining  began. 

.  1856  Barclay  district  opened.  Broad  Top  district  opened.  Shipments  from 
La  Salle,  Ill.,  commenced. 

1857  Bellingham  Bay  district,  Wash.,  opened.  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  output 
2,000,000  tons. 

i  1858  Indiana  block  coal  district  opened.  Irwin,  Pa.,  gas  coal  field  opened  and 
shipments  begun.  Ohio  output  1,000,000  tons. 

I 
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1859  Pittsburgh  &  Connellsville  RR.  to  coke  district  opened.  Bellefontc  & 

Snow  Shoe  RR.  was  completed  to  Snow  Shoe;  coal  shipped  to  a  point 
near  Milesburg,  loaded  into  boats  and  sent  to  market  by  canal.  On 
completion  of  Bald  Eagle  Valley  RR.,  in  ’64,  coal  was  sent  by  rail  also. 

1860  Tennessee  C.,  I.  &  RR.  Co.  incorporated.  First  coke  furnace  south  of 

the  Potomac  at  Chattanooga,  East  Tennessee  Iron  Co. 

1861  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  B.  &  O.  RR.  and  Cumberland  coal  trade  dam¬ 

aged  by  contending  armies.  Illinois  output  670,000  tons. 

1862  Clearfield  district  opened.  Iowa  production  on  a  commercial  basis.  Cor¬ 

ral  Hollow  mines,  California,  opened.  Tyrone  &  Clearfield  Ry.  com¬ 
pleted  to  Powelton,  Centre  County,  Pa. 

1863  First  regular  shipments  of  Pittsburgh  coal  to  Cleveland  for  gas  making; 

freight  $4.67  per  ton.  Indiana  output  200,000  tons. 

1864  Domestic  soft  coal  at  Chicago  $17.  Nova  Scotia  coal  sold  at  Boston 

$10.40,  average  for  year.  Colorado  output  500  net  tons.  Tyrone  & 
Clearfield  Ry.  extended  to  Philipsburg.  Moshannon  Branch  of  T.  &  C. 
commenced ;  shipments  of  coal  from  Clearfield  region  started  ;  in  year 
1888  reached  3,267,149  tons. 

1865  Cumberland  coal  sold  at  $7.57  at  Baltimore,  freight  to  Boston  $3.79„ 

average  for  year.  Kanawha  River  shipments,  in  quantity,  first  made. 

1866  Reciprocity  treaty  expired  March  17th,  and  duty  of  $1.25  placed  on 

Nova  Scotia  coal.  Missouri  output  450,000  tons. 

1867  Danville,  Ill.,  district  began  business.  Rockwood  furnaces,  Roane  County, 

Term.,  began  operations.  Iowa  output  150,000  tons. 

1868  Michigan  output  was  28,000  tons.  Union  Pacific  mines  at  Carbon  and 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  opened. 

1869  F.  E.  Saward  established  first  coal  trade  paper  Alabama  product  11,000 

tons.  Hocking  Valley  RR.  opened  to  Nelsonville.  Virginia  tonnage. 
65,000  tons.  West  Virginia  603,000  tons.  Illinois  1,854,000  tons. 

1870  Bituminous  product  exceeded  anthracite  in  volume.  McIntyre  district- 

opened.  hirst  Hocking  Valley  tonnage  50.000  tons.  Indiana  block 
coal  district  became  important. 

1871  Straitsville,  Ohio,  district  began  operations.  Shipments  began  at  Seattle, 

Wash.  Initial  stages  of  the  great  Connellsville  coke-making  industry. 

1872  Somerset  (Pa.)  district  opened.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  began  shipments 

at  Richmond.  Pennsylvania  RR.  shipments  from  Cumberland  region 
began.  L.  &  N.  RR.  developed  coal  fields  of  western  Kentucky.  Coat 
mined  at  McAlester,  Indian  Territory. 

1873  Five  cents  per  bushel  for  mining  coal  in  Pittsburgh  district.  Coal  cutting 

machine  operated  in  England.  Indiana  output  1,000,000  tons. 

1874  b r eight  bairmont  to  Baltimore  $5  per  ton.  Alabama  product  49,889  tons. 

First  cargo  of  Webster  coal  shipped. 

1875  East  Broad  Top,  Pa.,  district  opened.  Wyoming  output  300,000  tons. 

1876  Colorado  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  began  producing.  Pennsylvania  output  of  soft 

coal  12,888,000  tons. 

1877  Improvement  of  Great  Kanawha  began.  Output  of  Utah  50,000  tons. 

Lechner  (now  Jeffrey)  mining  machine  first  used.  Eight  months’ 
strike  at  Braidwood. 

1878  Eastern  Ohio  coal  shipped  to  Cleveland  via  C.,  L.  &  W.  Ry.  Tennessee 

output  375,000  u-ns. 

1879  Colorado  coke  sold  at  $45  per  ton  in  home  district.  Kentucky  output 

1,000,000  tons. 

1880  Coke  production  of  the  United  States  3,338,300  net  tons.  Harrison  min¬ 

ing  machines  first  used,  by  St.  Bernard  Coal  Co.,  Kentucky. 

1881  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  began  shipments.  Lehigh  mines 

in  Indian  Territory  began.  Opening  of  Georges  Creek  &  Cumber¬ 
land  RR. 

1882  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry  opened  to  Newport  News,  Va.  Longest  strike 

in  history  of  Georges  Creek  region.  Kansas  output  750,000  tons. 

1883  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  opened  to  Pocahontas,  and  shipments  at  Norfolk 

began.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  RR.  opened.  Output  of  Montana 
19,795  tons. 

1884  Disaster  at  Pocahontas,  112  lives  lost.  Beech  Creek  RR  opened  to 

Peale.  Texas  output  125,000  tons. 

1885  Bituminous  product  twice  as  great  as  anthracite  tonnage.  Maryland  out¬ 

put  2,833,337  tons. 

1886  Berwind-White  CM  Co.  incorporated.  B.  &  O.  RR.  line  to  New  York 

opened  December  15th.  Tennessee  C.,  I.  &  RR.  Co.  began  operations  in 
Alabama. 

1887  Northern  Pacific  RR.  Co.  abandoned  Pioneer  mine  at  Sims,  North  Dakota. 

Interstate  Commerce  law  went  into  effect.  Andrew  Carnegie  pur¬ 
chased  Ferguson  interests  in  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

1888  Blizzard  blocked  seaboard  coal  trade  for  days,  beginning  March  12th. 

Output,  soft  coal,  3 3,796,727  tons. 

1889  Initial  developments  in  Alabama  culminating.  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

became  pre-eminent  in  its  line.  Horatio  district  developed  by  Ber¬ 
wind-White  CM.  Co. 

1890  Bituminous  product  three  times  as  great  as  anthracite.  Union  Pacific 

mine  at  Hanna,  Wyo.,  opened.  Illinois  output  15,292,420  tons. 

1891  Allegheny  Valley  RR.  bought  by  Pennsyl  vania  RR.  interests.  Seaboard 

Bituminous  Association  active  in  establishing  prices ;  $2.50  at  southern 
ports;  $3.07j4-$3.10  at  New  York.  Port  Reading  RR.  built.  W.  L. 
Scott,  Erie,  Pa.,  died.  Total  coal  consumption  two  tons  per  capita. 
Disaster  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  January  27th,  109  lives  lost. 
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1892  Pittsburgh  district  mined  12,000,000  tons.  Tennessee  C.,  &  RR.  Co. 

bought  out  DeBardeleben.  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  organized.  Ex¬ 
plosion  at  Krebs,  Okla.,  January  7th,  100  lives  lost. 

-1893  Clearfield  &  Mahoning  RR.,  Du  Bois  to  Clearfield,  Pa.,  opened.  West 
Virginia  output  10,708,578  tons. 

1894  General  strike  of  soft  coal  miners,  except  in  West  Virginia.  Nova  Scotia 

coal  shipped  to  New  York  for  steamships.  Ohio  output  11,909,856  tons. 

1895  Shenango  car  ferry  put  in  operation  on  Lake  Erie,  August  17th.  Poca¬ 

hontas  strike. 

1896  Bell,  Lewis  &  Yates  retired  from  business.  Colorado  output  3,112,000 

tons. 

1897  Lowest  seaboard  prices  ever  recorded,  $1.05  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia.  Second 

great  strike  of  bituminous  miners ;  preliminary  steps  taken  for  inter¬ 
state  agreement.  Six  months’  strike  at  Streator. 

1898  The  Atlantic  Transportation  Co.  a  nine-days’  wonder.  First  joint  con¬ 

ference  and  interstate  wage  agreement,  Chicago,  January  17th. 

1899  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  Monongahela  River  Con.  C.  &  C.  Co.  organized. 

Great  fall  boom  in  New  England  trade.  Tennessee  C.,  I.  &  RR.  Co. 
bought  out  Sheffield  interests. 

1900  Coke  output  exceeded  20,000,000  net  tons.  Federation  of  coal  mining 

companies  in  central  western  States  began.  Winter  Quarters,  Utah, 
disaster,  200  lives  lost,  May  1st. 

1901  Bituminous  product  four  times  as  great  as  anthracite.  C.  &  O.,  N.  &  W. 

and  B.  &  O.  brought  under  control  of  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co. 

1902  Beech  Creek  extension  opened.  Great  coal  land  development  in  Pitts¬ 

burgh  region,  and  construction  of  Wabash  extension.  Pennsylvania 
RR.  carried  27,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal.  Unequaled  prices  obtained  in 
all  seaboard  districts;  $7.50  at  mines  in  Clearfield.  Coal  Creek,  Tenn., 
disaster,  May  19th,  184  lives  lost.  Explosion  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  July 
10th,  112  lives  lost. 

1903  Watson  interests  secured  control  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Clearfield 

coal  fell  to  $1  at  mines.  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  output  103,117,178 
tons.  Hanna,  Wyo.,  disaster,  June  30th,  169  lives  lost. 

1904  Baltimore  trade  burned  out.  Overproduction  caused  low  prices .  in  sea¬ 

board  trade  in  summer.  Virginia  output  3,410,914  tons.  Harwich,  Pa- 
disaster,  January  25th,  179  lives  lost. 

1905  Repetition  of  dullness  and  overproduction  in  summer ;  worse  if  anything 

than  in  1904,  or  previously.  Indiana  output  11,895,252  tons.  Virginia 
City,  Ala.,  disaster,  February  20th,  108  lives  lost. 


1906  Bituminous  tonnage  aggregated  five  times  anthracite  output.  General  soft 

coal  strike  forestalled  by  Steel  Corporation  interests. 

1907  Coal  in  great  demand  by  reason  of  prosperity  of  railroads  and  manufac¬ 

turers  until  closing  weeks  of  the  year.  Monongah  disaster  December  6th. 
Jacobs  Creek,  Pa.,  explosion,  December  19th. 

1908  Western  strike;  short  except  in  Illinois.  Marianna  disaster  in  December. 

Output  curtailed  20  per  cent,  by  panic  of  ’07 ;  greatest  loss  ever  known. 

1909  Virginian  Ry.  opened  in  April.  C.  &  O.  bought  by  Hawley  coterie. 

Cherry  disaster,  November  13th. 

1910  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  created.  Columbus  &  Hocking  receivership. 

1911  First  mine  safety  demonstration,  at  Pittsburgh.  Important  developments 

started  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Banner  Mine  explosion  at  Littleton,  Ala,, 
April  8th,  128  lives  lost. 

1912  British  strike  stimulated  foreign  orders.  Brief,  partial  suspension  in  the 

United  States. 

1913  Record  summer  shipments.  End  of  protracted  labor  troubles  in  Kanawha 

field.  United,  O’Gara  and  Piltsburgh-Buffalo  receiverships.  Dawson, 
N.  M.,  disaster,  October  22nd. 

1914  World  War  commenced.  Industry,  dulled  by  new  tariff  bill,  much  cur¬ 

tailed  by  uncertainty.  Eccles,  W.  Va.,  disaster,  April  28th,  181  lives  lost. 

1915  Industry  revived  by  war  orders,  large  demand  for  coal.  Layland,  W.  Va., 

disaster,  March  2nd,  112  lives  lost. 

1916  Heavy  demand  continued  and  high  prices  obtained. 

1917  Peabody  Committee  overruled  by  Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels.  Fuel 

Administrator  appointed.  Hastings,  Colo.,  disaster,  April  27th,  121  lives 
lost. 

1918  Heatless  Mondays,  followed  by  increased  tonnage — largest  output  on 

record. 

1918  Bituminous  production,  579,000,000  tons,  largest  on  record.  Zoning  system 

precluded  shipment  of  eastern  bituminous  to  certain  parts  of  Middle 
West ;  also  restricted  amount  of  anthracite  shipped  to  some  States 
and  cut  others  off  entirely.  Coal  freight  rates  advanced  15  to  45c 
June  25th.  Priority  system  enforced  for  insuring  supply  of  coal  to 
essential  industries. 

1919  Six  weeks’  strike  of  bituminous  miners  beginning  November  1st. 

1919  Much  deferred  buying  in  Spring  followed  by  very  active  Fall  season. 

1920  Demand  continued  despite  premonitions.  Export  demand  heavy  and 

highest  prices  on  record  obtained. 

1921  Steady  decline  in  output  from  January  1st  to  April  9th,  leaving  lowest  point 

in  years  aside  from  strike  periods. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  Md. 

Floyd  J.  Patton,  Patton  Coal  Co.,  motored  to  Bal¬ 
timore  on  Tuesday. 

Last  week  Samuel  D.  Brady,  Brady  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  in  Pittsburgh. 

H.  F.  Kuntz,  fuel  agent  of  the  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J., 
was  in  Fairmont  and  Morgantown  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week. 

Edward  C.  Hines,  Chicago,  extensive  owner  of 
Sewickley  coal  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  sails  for 
Europe  on  July  26th. 

Installation  of  the  200  k.w.  rotary  converter  at 
the  Hite-Barns  Coal  Co.’s  mine  at  Arnettsville,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  completed. 

H.  C.  Owen,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gantown.  has  returned  from  a  trip  through  Northern 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

Floyd  Cole  and  R.  A.  Johnston,  of  the  Crescent 
Fuel  Co.,  Fairmont,  are  home  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
camp  at  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  Antler  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  will  remain  until  September 
1st.  He  is  going  there  for  his  health. 

A.  J.  Salzer,  fuel  engineer  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Corporation,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York, 
where  he  expects  to  close  some  contracts. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  Fairmont,  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  arrived  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  White  Star  Liner  Celtic  from  a 
month’s  trip  to  Europe. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  Fairmont,  general  manager  of 
the  West  Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  has  been  on  a  trip  to  the  company’s  general 
offices  at  Greenburg,  Pa.,  this  week. 

On  Friday  of  this  week  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  held  a  meeting  at 
Deer  Park  Hotel,  Deer  Park,  Md.  Important  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  industry  were  discussed. 

H.  T.  McFarland,  who  purchased  a  portion  of  the 
Bear  Mountain  tract  in  Barbour  County,  W.  Va„ 
was  in  Fairmont  on  Friday  arranging  to  secure  the 
power  and  electrification  of  the  mine. 


The  Rock  Island  Coke  Co.,  Meridan,  W.  Va.,  has 
installed  a  300  k.w.  motor  generating  set  and  acces¬ 
sories  to  equip  a  large  sub-station.  The  company 
has  from  500  to  600  acres  of  Freeport  coal. 

Charles  V.  Critchfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  0\,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  was  in 
Fairmont  last  week,  after  attending  a  coke  producers’ 
conference  in  Pittsburgh.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  opening  of  the  Fairmont  by-product  plant. 

Last  week  the  directors  of  the  Fairmont  Mining 
Machinery  Co.  met  and  elected  three  directors : 
President,  B.  A.  Lindeman;  vice-president,  O.  A. 
Seyferth ;  treasurer,  Walton  Miller;  secretary,  J.  C. 
Evans ;  chairman  of  board,  M.  L.  Hutchinson. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Clearwater  Coal  Co.,  along 
the  Western  Maryland  Railway  in  the  region,  loaded 
its  first  car  of  coal  last  Thursday.  C.  W.  Downs, 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  a  number  of  officials  of  the 
company  from  that  place  witnessed  the  mine  in  op¬ 
eration. 

Deeds  were  recorded  in  Clarksburg  last  Saturday 
which  convey  105  acres  of  high-grade  Pittsburgh 
coal  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  to  the  Clearwater 
Coal  Co.,  the  consideration  being  $168,032.  The  coal 
land  lies  along  the  Bingamon  branch  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Sun  Gas  Coal 
Co.,  Morgantown,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
The  mining  operations  will  be  in  Lincoln  district, 
Marion  County.  Incorporators  are  Virgil  A.  Brown, 
W.  L.  Barker,  H.  M.  Gandy,  F.  K.  Maitland  and  I.  B. 
Brown,  all  of  Morgantown. 

The  charter  of  the  Helen’s  Run  Collieries  Co., 
Mt.  Claire,  W.  Va.,  has  been  placed  on  record  at 
Fairmont.  Capital  stock  is  $25,000.  Incorporators 
are :  M.  C.  Simpson,  Stockdale,  Pa. ;  E.  M.  Ryan, 
Brownsville,  Pa. ;  A.  W.  Simpson  and  G.  R.  Rogers, 
Mt.  Clair,  and  Attorney  James  A.  Meredith,  Fair¬ 
mont. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  people  attended  the  outing 
of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Wholesalers’  Association 
at  Rockley-on-the-Cheat  on  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  social  functions  in  which 
the  coal  trade  participated  in  Northern  West  Vir¬ 


ginia.  There  were  coal  men  there  from  Pittsburgh, 
Uniontown,  Clarksberg,  Fairmont,  Morgantown  and 
other  points. 

The  Car  Diff  Smokeless  Coal  Co. — the  Clark  coal 
interests — has  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  wooden 
tipple  of  2,000  tons’  capacity  at  its  Kenna  mine,  Tun- 
neltown,  W.  Va.  Picking  tables  and  machinery  for 
the  preparation  of  coal  have  been  installed,  including 
a  high-speed  fan.  The  hauling  and  mining  can  now 
be  done  by  electricity.  This  is  regarded  now  to  be 
one  of  the  best .  equipped  Freeport  operations  in  the 
State. 

James  A.  Paisley,  of  the  J.  A.  Paisley  coal  in¬ 
terests,  Cleveland,  has  sold  7,488  55/100  acres  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  land  in  Ohio  and  Boone  counties, 
W.  Va.,  to  the  Penn- American  Coal  Co.  for  $1,452,-  „ 
000.  Approximately  6,000  acres  of  the  foregoing  is 
located  in  Ohio  County,  W.  Va.  The  Union  Trust 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  holds  a  deed  of  trust  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  $1,350,000.  The  Penn- American  Co.  is  a 
West  Virginia  organization. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  George  S.  Brackett,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  suggestion  is  made  to  coal  men  having 
consumers  abroad  to  inform  them  that  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  cooperating  with  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  in  the  proper  classification  of  coals 
and  furnishes  certified  reports.  Also  that  the  bureau 
establishes  the  limits  of  tolerances  of  each  pool  or 
classification.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  just  returned  from  abroad,  who  said  that 
when  these  facts  were  mentioned  to  buyers  it  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  them. 

At  public  auction  Saturday  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  purchased  1,500  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal 
in  Dunkard  township,  Greene  County,  Pa.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.,  for  $901,000.  The 
property  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  in  Wayneburg,  Pa., 
to  satisfy  judgments  against  the  J.  M.  Hustead  estate. 
The  Rosedale  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  which  owns 
the  adjoining  track,  bid  it  up  to  $675,000.  This  is 
virgin  coal  land  and  has  never  been  worked  in  that 
section.  The  Piedmont  Coal  Co.  has  operations  in 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  West 
Virginia.  It  is  believed  that  the  coal  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  within  a  short  time. 
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HOOVER  WARNS  UTILITIES 


Must  Not  Expect  Priority  Orders  If  They 
Fail  to  Stock  Up  Now. 

Secretary  Hoover,  in  a  letter  written  to  a  public 
utility  association  this  week,  takes  the  gas  and  electric 

Q  companies  to  task  for  their  supposed  failure  to 
stock  up  on  the  usual  scale  against  next  winter’s 
coal  requirements.  He  asserts  that  bituminous 
prices  are  so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable  in  some 
cases,  and  that  it  is  unlikely  priority  orders  will  be 
issued  to  help  out  any  concerns  that  may  be  caught 
short  of  coal  during  a  period  of  car  shortage  as 
a  result  of  their  own  negligence.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Hoover  says : 

“I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  bituminous  coal  outlook.  There  is 
every  indication  that  there  has  been  undue  slackness 
in  the  purchase  of  coal  which  may  accumulate  to 
large  demands  in  the  autumn. 

“I  am  convinced  that  due  to  the  general  depres¬ 
sion  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines  is 
not  too  high  at  the  present  time.  This  is,  I  think, 
proved  by  the  fact  that  numbers  of  operating  coal 
companies  are  making  no  profit  whatever. 

“If  there  should  be  a  recovery  of  business  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  autumn,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
large  increase  in  percentage  of  disabled  cars  (from 
5  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  during  the  past  six  months), 
and  the  inability  of  the  railways  to  finance  their 
maintenance,  there  are  possibilities  of  development 
of  a  most  serious  situation  as  regards  coal  move¬ 
ment. 

“I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  the  face  of  warnings  they  have  sent 
out  in  this  connection,  would  not  be  disposed  to 
give  any  priority  in  such  an  event.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  to  be  obvious  that  the  public  utilities 
companies,  both  in  their  own  interests  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public,  should  make  early  provisions 
for  stocks  of  coal  sufficient  to  carry  them  over  a 
critical  period.” 


GIVE  MONTH’S  SALARY 


Officers  of  U.  M.  W.  Contribute  July  Pay  to 
Relief  of  Unemployed. 

'  Indianapolis,  July  21. — Announcement  has  been 
made  from  headquarters  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
that  international  officers,  members  of  the  executive 
board,  international  organizers  and  field  workers  will 
voluntarily  contribute  their  full  salaries  for  the 
month  of  July  to  the  organization.  President  Lewis 
has  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  local  unions  advising  them 
of  the  action. 

*  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  much  suffering  in 
.  many  mining  localities  and  that  the  miners  and  their 
families  are  enduring  hardships  because  of  no  em¬ 
ployment  due  to  the  business  depression  or  to  lock- 
j  out  and  strikes.  These  conditions,  the  announcement 
1  said,  were  responsible  for  the  contributions  being 
1  made. 

j  The  criticism  that  regardless  of  whether  the  mem- 
i  bership  worked  or  not  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
went  on  just  the  same,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  ill 
j  founded  and  for  this  additional  reason  the  officials 
1  wished  to  make  the  donation.  President  Lewis  said 
in  his  announcement,  “I  feel  assured  that  our  great 
membership  will  appreciate  such  an  act  of  great  sac¬ 
rifice  upon  the  part  of  the  field  workers  and  officers  of 
our  organization.” 

The  exact  amount  thus  contributed  was  not  an¬ 
nounced,  it  being  said  that  some  of  the  officials  work 
part  time  on  a  per  diem  basis.  The  total,  however, 
was  expected  to  come  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

:  Mr.  Lewis  receives  $666.66  a  month,  and  Philip 
Murray,  vice-president,  and  William  Green,  secretary, 

:  each  receive  $583.33. 

j  The  salaries,  it  was  explained  at  the  union’s  head- 
.  quarters,  will  remain  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
organization,  which  has  received  many  calls  for 

relief. 

Union  ‘  headquarters  estimated  that  not  less  than 
;  150,000  union  miners  in  the  country  are  out  of  work 
|  and  that  many  thousands  more  work  only  from  one 
to  three  days  a  week. 


AMOUNT  OF  COAL  NEEDED 


Definite  Word  of  Bituminous  Tonnage 
Required  to  Complete  Season. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

As  previously  referred  to,  the  production  of  soft 
coal  for  the  first  26  weeks  of  the  year  amounted  to 
197,640,000  tons.  Deducting  this  from  440,000,000 
tons,  the  estimated  requirements  for  1921,  left 
246,360,000  tons  to  be  produced,  or  about  9,475,000 
tons  per  week  during  each  of  the  26  weeks  of  the 
last  six  months. 

Of  course  each  week  of  lost  tonnage  means  so 
much  more  to  be  made  up  before  the  year  goes  out, 
and  as  the  more  recent  returns  show  an  output  of 
6,163,000  tons  for  the  week  ending  July  9th,  we 
now  have  a  total  of  203,803,000  tons  as  the  total  to 
date,  leaving  240,197,000  tons  to  be  produced  in  the 
25  remaining  weeks,  an  average  weekly  output  of 
9,607,000  tons  and  a  little  more. 

We  said  last  week:  “Surely  there  has  not  been 
much  accomplished  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July  toward  increase  of  output,  and  so  the  chance 
increases  of  a  traffic  jam  in  the  Fall.” 

The  results  prove  the  correctness  of  our  assertion, 
the  tonnage  for  the  two  weeks  being  less  than  14,000,- 
000  tons  instead  of  about  19,000,000  tons,  as  it  should 
have  been  to  turn  out  the  estimated  proportionate 
requirements.  The  remainder  of  July  apparently 
will  show  little  increase,  and  so  the  chance  increases 
for  heavier  tonnage  movement  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year. 

More  Than  Ten  Million  Weekly  Needed. 

With  a  moderate  increase,  say  an  average  of  a 
little  over  8,000,000  tons  a  week  during  August,  the 
requirements  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  will 
be  materially  more  than  10,000,000  tons  per  week. 

To  illustrate  how  small  444,000,000  tons  is  as  the 
year’s  requirements  of  bituminous,  we  need  only 
mention  tonnage  figures  of  the  recent  past:  1920, 
556,000,000  tons;  1918,  579,000,000  tons;  1917,  551,000,- 
000  tons ;  1916,  502,000,000  tons. 

The  1919  tonnage  fell  to  458,000,000  tons,  it  is  true, 
because  of  dullness  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
and  the  general  strike  in  the  latter  part,  but  taking 
this  into  consideration,  the  average  for  the  five  years 
was  something  like  530,000,000  tons.  While  the  period 
embraced  two  years  of  war-time  activity  on  behalf 
of  ourselves  and  the  Allies,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  certain  use  of  coal  at  that  time  was  merely  a 
substitution.  Certain  plants  were  closed  down  while 
munition  factories  were  working  with  great  activity. 

Memorable  measures  of  conservation  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  in  other  cases  economy  was  enforced  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  coal 
as  well  as  its  price.  The  war-time  use  of  coal  for 
munition  plants  and  other  activities  was  by  no  means 
an  absolute  addition  to  the  normal  use  of  coal. 
Normal  reqirements  had  to  be  much  modified  under 
the  circumstances. 


Commercial  Attache  McQueen  reports  by  cable 
from  Santiago,  Chile,  that  four  state  railways  will 
open  bids  in  that  city  on  August  23  for  320,000 
metric  tons  of  native  or  foreign  coal. 


Reports  show  a  decided  increase  in  tidewater  move¬ 
ment  during  June.  Total  dumpings  at  the  five 
Atlantic  coal  ports  were  4,492,000  net  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  May  of  705,000  tons,  and  the  heaviest 
since  November,  1920.  The  increase  was  largely  due 
to  the  heavy  export  demand  resulting  from  the  British 
miners’  strike.  Of  the  total  foreign  shipments 
1,480,000  tons,  or  74  per  cent,  went  from  Hampton 


Destination  New  York  Philadelphia 

Tons  Tons 

New  England  .  99,000  44,000 

Exports  .  108,000 

Bunker  .  408,000  36,000 

Inside  capes  .  170,000 

Other  tonnage  .  485,000  1,000 

Total  .  992,000  359,000 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Daily  Production  of  Bituminous  Declines — 
Anthracite  Holds  Up  Well. 

Bituminous  production  during  the  week  ending 
July  9th  showed  not  only  the  loss  of  a  day’s  output 
incidental  to  the  shutdowns  on  the  4th,  but  the 
average  tonnage  produced  on  the  other  five  days 
of  the  week  was  slightly  below  the  average  for 
the  preceding  week — 1,233,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,273,000  tons.  This  loss  of  40,000  tons  a  day  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  mines  remained 
closed  for  one  or  more  days  after  the  4th  on  ac¬ 
count  of  market  conditions.  In  fact,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  were  probably  idle  the  entire  week. 

b  igures  showing  the  soft  coal  output  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  are  given  below  with  comparisons  for  last 
year : 

Weekending —  / - -Net  Tons—  r-* 

1921  1920  " 

June  18  .  7,551,000  10,095,000 

June  25  .  7,704,000  10,566,000 

July  2  .  7,640,000 '  10,286,000 

July  9  .  6,163,000  9,659,000 

Bituminous  production  for  the  year  to  date  has 
aggregated  204,527,000  tons,  as  against  267,000,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  last  year,  225,000,000  tons 
in  1919,  297,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  285,000,000 
tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  loss  of  anthracite  production  during  the  holi¬ 
day  week  amounted  to  only  about  one  day’s  output. 
Comparative  figures  over  a  term  of  weeks  ate  shown 
below : 

Week  Ending —  / - Net  Tons - -> 

1921  1920 

June  18  .  1,941,000  1,853,000 

June  25  .  1,847,000  1,870,000 

July  2  .  1,868,000  1,778,000 

July  9  .  1,525,000  1,541,000 

Six  Months’  Production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  June  production  of 

anthracite,  as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
also  the  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  year,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  eight 
preceding  years : 


June 

Cumulative 

Production 

Production  to  Tune  30 

Year 

(Net  Tons)  (Net  Tons) 

1913  . 

.  7,911,000 

46,200,000 

1914  . 

.  8,147,000 

43,800,000 

1915  . 

.  7,157,000 

42,000,000 

1916  . 

.  7,327,000 

43,400,000 

1917*  . 

.  9,103,000 

48,600,000 

1918*  . 

.  8,855,000 

50,100,000 

1919  . 

.  7,404,000 

39,900,000 

1920  . 

.  8,158,000 

44,300,000 

Average,  1913-1920 . 

.  8,008,000 

44  800,000 

1921  . 

.  7,786,000 

45,500,000 

Roads.  This  was  but  35,000  tons  less  than  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  that  port  set  in  October,  1920.  Exports  from 
other  ports  increased  somewhat. 

The  tonnage  for  bunker  increased  from  861,000  in 
May  to  914,000  in  June,  and  shipments  to  New 
England,  from  581,000  tons  to  720,000  tons. 

Further  details  are  shown  below : 


Baltimore 

Hampton 

Roads 

Charleston 

Total 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

72,000 

505,000 

720,000 

388,000 

1,480,000 

64.000 

2,040,000 

60,000 

406,000 

4,000 

914,000 

54,000 

27,000 

.... 

251,000 

77,000 

4,000 

567,000 

574,000 

2,495,000 

72,000 

4,492,000 

Years  of  very  large  wasliery  production. 


Distribution  of  Tidewater  Bituminous  Shipments  for  June. 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  has  added  to 
its  holdings  of  coal  land  at  Creighton,  Pa.,  by 
acquiring  about  1,400  acres  from  the  McFetridge 
Bros.  Coal  Co. 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  has 
established  a  mine  rescue  station  at  Morgantown. 
Similar  stations  are  maintained  at  five  other 
points  in  the  State. 

The  new  Pigeon  Creek  branch  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  is  about  completed  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  opened  to  traffic  around  August  1st.  It 
leaves  the  main  line  a  short  distance  west  of  William¬ 
son,  W.  Va.,  and  extends  for  18  miles  through  virgin 
coal  territory  in  Mingo  County. 

The  assets  of  the  Beccaria  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
consisting  of  mining  machinery  and  office  fixtures, 
will  be  sold  by  the  receiver  at  public  auction  next 
Wednesday,  July  27th.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the 
salesroom  of  Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  auctioneers, 
1519  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Delameter  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized 
to  reclaim  anthracite  culm  from  the  bed  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Pequa,  Pa.  The  coal  is 
pumped  from  the  river  through  a  12-inch  pipe 
directly  on  to  railroad  cars  and  is  being  shipped 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  at  Sparrow’s 
Point,  Md. 

G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
and  family  are  to  spend  part  of  August  near  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Gould  Tree  Nursery  Estate. 
Mr.  Gould  was  the  United  States  Fuel  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wayne  County  and  is  well  known  to 
the  coal  trade  of  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  utilization  of  the  50,000,000  water  horsepower 
which  is  commercially  available  in  the  United  States, 
but  which  is  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  would 
save  312,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  and  release 
800,000  men  now  engaged  in  coal  mining,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  distribution  for  other  forms  of  industrial 
activity,  according  to  electrical  engineers. 

An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  hold  hearings  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  25th,  26th  and  27th,  in  the  rate  readjustment 
case,  involving  proposed  changes  in  the  freight  rates 
on  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to  points  in  New 
York  State.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  establish 
uniform  rates  to  points  reached  by  two  or  more 
railroads. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that,  if  the  fac¬ 
tories  were  busy,  labor  would  not  have  lost  any 
of  its  truculence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
branches  have  not  yet  sobered  down  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  period  of  quietness  might  most  appropriately 
be  accepted  with  good  grace  by  the  business 
community  in  view  of  the  rectifications  needed 
in  certain  quarters. 

The  Marquette  Coal  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Coal  Story, 
written  by  Ira  H.  Shoemaker,  assistant  general 
sales  manager.  It  undertakes  to  give  the  public, 
and  especially  users  of  domestic  coal,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  anthracite  situation  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  few  facts  regarding  the  mining  and 
preparation  of  that  product. 

There  is  still  the  matter  of  English  control  of 
shipping  and  banking  connections  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  fact  that  coal  is  England’s  one  great 
export  of  raw  material;  also  the  need  of  getting 
raw  materials  and  food  in  return  from  foreign 
lands.  But  if  Wales  cannot  furnish  the  tonnage 
it  must  come  from  other  places,  perhaps  under 
the  auspices  of  English  houses. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  on  the  number  of  cars 
loaded  in  the  week  ending  July  10,  shows  a  decrease 
of  300  cars  under  the  previous  week  on  the  daily 
average,  which  was  dragged  down  by  the  holiday. 
The  daily  average  was  1,615  cars,  as  compared  with 
1,986  for  the  previous  week,  1,681  for  the  month 
and  2,137  for  the  previous  month. 

William  C.  Cooke,  for  25  years  with  Geo.  W. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  looking  after  their  harbor 


business,  is  now  associated  with  the  Southgate  Export 
Coal  Co.  of  that  city,  in  charge  of  city  sales  and 
sales  from  their  local  elevator.  W.  E.  Vaughan  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  company’s  elevator  at 
Newport  News,  where  harbor  business  is  handled. 
Mr.  Vaughan  was  employed  at  the  C.  &  O.  piers 

The  railroad  situation  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  some  lines  will  not  accept  joint-line  traffic  unless 
freight  charges  are  paid  in  advance.  The  financial 
status  of  their  connections  is  such  that  they  do 
not  want  to  take  the  chance  of  waiting  for  remit¬ 
tance  to  be  made.  So  they  collect  in  advance  and 
pay  the  connections  the  amount  that  is  due,  although 
generally  these  inter-line  balances,  so  called,  are 
taken  care  of  very  promptly. 

Through  a  deal  just  closed  between  the  Kentucky 
Utilities  Co.,  and  the  two  largest  western  Kentucky 
coal  companies,  the  St.  Bernard  Mining  Co.,  at  Earl- 
ington,  and  the  W.  G.  Duncan  Coal  Co.,  at  Greenville, 
the  utilities  concern  will  take  over  the  power  plants 
of  the  two  coal  concerns.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  supply  power  to  many  coal  mines  in  that 
section,  as  well  as  to  towns  and  cities  that  do  not 
have  electric  lights  at  present. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  is  expected  to  issue  a 
statement  shortly  purporting  to  inform  residents  of 
the  State  what  the  cost  of  coal  should  be  and 
means  of  identifying  the  alleged  profiteer.  To  offset 
any  unreasonable  charges  and  to  keep  the  public 
posted  on  the  market  trend,  information  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  showing  the  cost  at  the  mines,  transportation 
charges  and  the  retailer’s  margin.  Conferences  with 
these  branches  of  the  trade  are  being  held. 

The  large  receipts  of  gold,  accompanied  by 
very  moderate  exports,  more  than  reversing  the 
movement  of  the  prior  year,  have  a  tendency  to 
continue  high  prices  in  this  country,  for  gold 
being  more  common  has  a  lessened  purchasing 
power.  The  low  price  era  of  the  early  ’90s  was 
due  to  the  great  scarcity  of  gold,  comparatively 
speaking,  which  led  many  to  decide  that  silver 
also  was  needed  as  a  circulating  medium.  In  a 
minor  way  this  movement  is  restrained  today-  by 
lessened  receipts  of  silver. 

Railroad  shops  reopened  in  many  cases  on 
July  1st  on  lower  scale  of  wages,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  and.  in  some  instances  re¬ 
pairs  are  being  made  by  taking  parts  from  one 
bad-order  car  to  repair  another,  thus  making  one 
available  for  two  that  are  sidetracked.  A  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  policy  would  result  in  equipment 
being  cut  in  half,  and  until  the  railroad  revenues 
are  in  much  better  shape  it  is  not  likely  there  will 
be  any  extraordinary  improvement  in  equipment 
conditions.  The  utmost  economy  in  maintenance 
is  necessary  in  order  that  transportation  service 
pay-rolls  can  be  met. 

While  Government  officials  are  talking  about  their 
desire  to  keep  down  expenses  and  reduce  taxes,  the 
printing  office  in  Washington  is  turning  out,  at  heavy 
expense,  tons  of  useless  literature.  For  instance, 
there  comes  to  hand  this  week  two  volumes  dealing 
with  the  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration  during 
the  war  period,  now  nearly  three  years  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  These  publications  contain  upwards  of  700 
large  pages  of  statistical  and  text  matter,  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  which  was  a  monumental  task,  requiring 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  Government  em¬ 
ployes  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  printing,  binding  and  handling  in  the 
mails. 

The  new  tariff  bill  provides  for  the  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  coal  into  the  United  States  from 
countries  that  do  not  impose  a  duty  on  imports 
of  American  coal.  The  clause  relating  to  coal 
reads  as  follows:  “Coal,  anthracite,  bituminous, 
culm,  slack  and  shale;  coke;  compositions  used 
for  fuel  in  which  coal  or  coal  dust  is  the  com¬ 
ponent  material  of  chief  value,  whether  in  briquets 
or  other  form:  Provided,  That  when  any  coun¬ 
try,  dependency,  or  other  subdivision  of  govern¬ 
ment  imposes  a  duty  on  such  articles  imported 
front  the  United  States,  an  equal  duty  shall  be 
imposed  upon  such  article  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  such  country.” 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Many  Charters  for  South  American  Loading; 

Few  for  Europe. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say: 

“During  the  past  week  the  demand  for  tonnage  to 
ports  in  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  continued  and  a 
number  of  steamers  were  fixed  at  rates  we  quoted. 
Tonnage  for  July-August  loading  for  these  destina¬ 
tions  is  offering  more  freely  today. 

“The  scarcity  of  cargoes  for  European  ports  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  and  the  market  is  practically  bare 
of  orders,  although  there  are  a  few  inquiries  for 
steamers  for  later  loading.” 

Rates  by  steamer  are  about  as  follows,  on  the  gross 
form  of  charter,  except  that  those  quoted-  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  are  based  on  the  Welsh  form, 
which  can  be  shaded  considerably  on  the  July  form: 

Europe.  Daily 


United  Kingdom 

Rate  Discharge 

. $4.00-4.25*  700 

Malmo  . - 

.  5.50 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

.  5.25-5.50 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  5.50-5.75 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

.  5.50 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . 

.  4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

.  4.50 

1,000 

French  Atlantic 

(excluding 

Rouen )  . 

.  4.50-4.75 

700 

Lisbon  . 

.  4.75 

700 

Algiers  . 

.  5.00 

800 

West  Italy  . 

.  5.25-5.50 

1.000 

Marseilles  . 

.  5.25-5.50 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  .. 

.  6.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

.  6.25 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

.  6.25 

1,000 

Constantinople  . . 

.  6.50 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

.  4.50-4.75 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

.  4.50-4.75 

500 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  .  4.50 

500 

Bahia  . 

.  4.50-5.00 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

.  4.00-4.25 

750 

Santos  . 

.  4.25-4.50 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La 

Plata, 

Mon- 

tevideo  . 

.  4.00-4.25 

500 

Para  . 

.  4.50-4.75 

500 

Rosario  . 

.  4.50-4.75 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . . . 

.  5.50 

500 

Havana  . 

West 

Indies. 

.  2.00-2.25 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas  . 

.  3.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . . 

.  2.85 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  3.00 

300 

Guantanamo  . . . . , 

.  2.85 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  3.50 

500 

Bermuda  . 

.  3.00f 

300 

Kingston  . 

.  2.75-2.85 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  3.15-3.25 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  3.25 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  2.85 

500 

Port  of  Spain.. 

.  3.15-3.25 

500 

Curacao  .  3.15—3.25$  500 

St.  Thomas  .  3.15-3.25  500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico.. .  3.15-3.25  500 

‘Free  discharge. 

fPort  charges  and  discharged  free. 

{Free  port  charges. 


While  the  quantities  of  all  other  classes  of  manu¬ 
facturing  material  imported  in  May  showed  a  big 
falling  off  from  last  year,  silk  imports  showed  a 
large  increase,  amounting  to  4,435,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  2,506,000  pounds  in  May,  1920.  Coal 
men  have  observed  for  some  time  past  that  the  silk 
mills  seemed  to  be  doing  well  in  spite  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  other  lines.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
where  the  first  industries  to  feel  the  hard  times  are 
the  first  to  recover,  for  the  first  inkling  that  the 
boom  of  1919  was  nearing  its  end  came  when  the 
speculation  in  raw  silk  collapsed  and  brought  about 
financial  troubles  in  Japan. 
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ANTHRACITE  LABOR  COSTS 


Mr.  Madeira  Gives  Figures  Showing  Great 
Increase  in  Recent  Years. 

Figures  showing  how  the  labor  cost  of  producing 
>'  anthracite  coal  has  increased  are  contained  in  an 
i:  article  by  Percy  C.  Madeira,  the  well-known  inde- 
i  pendent  operator,  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger.  These  data,  taken  from  the  records  of  one 
|  of  the  large  producing  companies  whose  cost  averages 
about  midway  between  the  high  and  low  cost  col¬ 
lieries,  is  as  follows  : 

Labor  cost 


per  ton 

1903-06  .  $l  412 

1906-09  . .  1  326 

1909-12  .  1.412 

1913  to  1916  inc.,  averages .  1.503 

*1917  . 1.806 

*1918  .  2.630 

*1919  .  3.270 

tl920  .  3.685 

tl921  (first  jpur  months) .  4.073 


*Fuel  Administration. 

tUnited  States  Coal  Commission  award. 

One  Operator’s  High  Costs. 

“There  are  large  operators  whose  costs  are  much 
higher,”  says  Mr.  Madeira,  “and  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  month  of  April  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
managed  operating  coal  companies  had  a  labor  cost 
of  $4.88  per  ton,  and  that  the  May  costs  were  even 
higher. 

“These  figures  take  into  no  consideration  supplies, 
royalties  or  any  overhead,  but  simply  the  wage  cost. 
If  this  company  has  an  average  supply  bill  of  $1  a 
ton  and  should  pay  royalty  of  $1.28  to  the  City  of 
;  Philadelphia,  its  labor,  supplies  and  royalty  charges 
alone  would  amount  to  $7.16  for  every  ton  of  coal 
produced,  25  per  cent  of  which  it  must  sell  at  an 
average  of  $2.50  a  ton  at  most,  which  would  be  the 
realization  from  the  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley  coals 
produced  and  which  amount  to  twenty-five  tons  out 
of  every  100. 

“The  selling  prices  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  did  not,  as  acknowledged  in  his  communi¬ 
cation,  permit  a  profit  to  the  operators  in  all  cases, 
and  a  test  case  is  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  definite  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  for  re¬ 
quiring  the  mines  to  operate  at  a  loss  (or  at  too 
low  a  margin  of  profit  under  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion),  the  Lever  act,  providing  that  prices  should  be 
i  fixed  which  would  permit  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  to  the  operator. 

“It  is  further  established  that  at  the  time  the 
.  Fuel  Administration  ceased  the  anthracite  coal  in¬ 
dustry  was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
margin  of  profit  which  had  been  allowed  them  in 
calculating  their  prices  was  inadequate  to  give  even 
a  fair  return  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  to 
many  they  (the  prices)  established  heavy  losses. 

Bad  Effects  of  Government  Reduction. 

“From  the  inception  of  the  coal  trade  until  the 
Government  took  charge  of  it,  the  public  at  large 
and  the  consumer  in  general  were  unaware  of  the 
machinery  by  Avhich  coal  was  distributed.  It  worked 
with  such  smoothness  and  so  little  public  noise  that 
the  importance  of  the  commodity  and  the  volume 
of  it  were  not  appreciated  by  the  public,  the  press 
or  the  legislators. 

“Government  regulation  was  enforced  in  1917.  It 
upset  all  existing  conditions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  trade.  Regulations  were  made  compelling  the 
'  shipment  of  coal  to  be  made  in  this,  that  and  the 
other  direction.  It  was  moved  by  zones,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  quality  or  its  appropriateness  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  coal  was  to  be  used.  There 
was  a  demoralization  as  a  result  of  this  that  has  not 
yet  been  overcome. 

i  “As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Government 
was  handling  the  situation  there  were  demands  for 
■  increased  wages  from  time  to  time,  which  were 
'  granted,  and  the  result  is  that  it  may  take  some 
i  iittle  time  for  the  coal  business  to  resume  its  normal 
!  state  and  return  to  the  stable  condition  in  which 

If 


it  was  when  the  Government  interfered  with  the 
normal  and  unalterable  rule  of  supply  and  demand. 

A  little  more  regulation  by  Government  in  the 
coal  business  and  we  will  have  this  great  industry 
in  the  situation  that  is  so  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
railroads  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  Governmental  control,  and  the  public  utilities 
under  the  Public  Service  Commissions,  and  pos&bly 
impose  upon  the  American  people  some  of  the  troubles 
which  England  has  been  facing  in  her  coal  industry 
since  the  first  of  last  April,  when  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  stopped  and  the  business  of  the  nation  came 
to  a  standstill.” 


WARNS  OF  SHORTAGE 

Railroad  Paper  Again  Tells  Coal  Consumers 
1  hey  Should  Stock  Up  Now. 

The  Railway  Age,  which  several  months  ago  issued 
a  warning  that  a  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  is  to 
be  feared  next  winter  unless  consumers  are  fore¬ 
handed  and  stock  up  during  the  summer,  repeats  and 
emphasizes  the  substance  of  its  earlier  remarks  in 
its  current  issue.  No  reduction  in  freight  rates  is 
to  be  counted  on  this  year,  says  this  paper,  and  the 
surplus  of  coal  cars  which  seems  large  now  will 
quickly  be  wiped  out  if  the  autumn  brings  the  usual 
increased  tonnage  movement.  The  editorial  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  follows,  in  part: 

Wise  people  who  know  they  must  buy  coal  be¬ 
tween  now  and  next  winter  will  buy  it  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Foolish  people  who  know  they  will 
have  to  buy  coal  will  postpone  buying  it  and 
probably  pay  dearly  for  doing  so.  If  there  is  any 
considerable  increase  of  manufacturing  and  other 
forms  of  industrial  activity  there  will  be  a  coal 
shortage,  and  a  serious  one,  unless  buying  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  domestic  purposes  soon  increases  very 
largely. 

“There  is  every  reason  why  consumers  that  can 
buy  and  store  coal  to  provide  for  future  needs 
should  do  so  now.  The  railways  today  have  a 
surplus  of  163,000  coal  cars.  In  addition,  they  have 
over  130,000  coal  cars  in  bad  order,  many  of  which 
could  soon  be  put  into  service  if  there  was  a  de¬ 
mand  for  them. 

“This  makes  a  total  of  almost  300,000  coal  cars 
for  which  there  is  no  demand  now,  but  past  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  a  large  increase  of  coal  traffic 
in  the  fall  and  winter  would  soon  wipe  out  this  car 
surplusage  and  create  a  shortage. 

“It  is  as  certain  as  any  future  thing  can  be  that 
there  will  be  no  substantial  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  coal  this  year.” 


New  Retail  Plant  at  Lowell. 

The  Thorndike  Coal  &  Grain  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
are  completing  coal  plant  improvements  which  in¬ 
clude  a  track  hopper  with  feeder,  a  V-bucket-ele- 
vator-conveyor,  an  elevated  hard  coal  pocket  of 
about  1,000  tons  capacity,  with  facilities  for  screen¬ 
ing,  bagging,  and  loading  directly  into  trucks. 

The  plant  includes  an  elevated  pocket  for  storing 
and  rapid  handling  to  trucks,  and  a  large  field 
storage  of  about  3,500  tons.  The  elevator-conveyor 
is  electrically  driven  and  consists  of  a  double 
strand  roller  chain  rig  with  20"  x  16"  x  8'  steel  V- 
buckets  spaced  every  three  feet,  and  has  an  unloading 
capacity  of  a  car  an  hour. 

The  track  hopper  is  fitted  with  an  oscillating 
feeder  which  automatically  feeds  either  hard  or 
soft  coal  to  the  elevator,  and  the  feeder  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  meet  the  various  grades  and  sizes  of  coal, 
and  allows  feeding  at  the  proper  rate  to  insure 
the  elevator  working  to  capacity. 

The  improvements  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
handling  and  storage  of  coal  at  this  plant  and  insure 
a  much  greater  efficiency  in  truck  operation  in  the 
yard. 

This  plant  was  designed  and  constructed,  and  all 
the  machinery  furnished  and  installed,  by  Carver, 
Macomber  &  West,  Inc.,  Coaling  Plant  Engineers, 
261  Franklin  street,  Boston. 


When  it’s  time  to  stop  advertising,  it’s  pretty 
nearly  time  to  put  up  the  shutters. 


RECOVERY  WILL  COME 

Some  Brands  of  Optimism  Are  Bad,  but 
LTndue  Pessimism  Is  Worse. 

In  commenting  on  business  conditions  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York  says: 

“The  plain  truth  of  the  thing  is  that  the  re¬ 
covery  of  business,  for  which  everybody  has  been 
hoping  and  waiting  since  the  depression  began 
late  last  year,  has  not  yet  materialized. 

“No  one’s  interests  will  be  furthered  by  an 
ostrich-like  attitude  which  buries  its  head  in  un¬ 
due  optimism,  and  makes  glowing  predictions  for 
the  immediate  future,  predicated  wholly  on  a 
magnifying  of  the  favorable  symptoms. 

“It  is  easy  enough,  and  pleasant  enough,  to 
lull  anxiety  by  such  a  process  of  reasoning,  but 
what  is  wanted  now  is  a  general  realization  of 
the  obstacles  that  must  be  met  and  overcome, 
more  than  a  light-hearted  prevalence  of  optimism 
founded  on  only  half  truths. 

Fundamentals  that  Will  Bring  Revival. 

“On  the  other  hand,  an  attitude  of  unwarranted 
pessimism  can  be  just  as  harmful,  if  not  even 
more  so.  We  know  that  our  banking  system  is 
intrinsically  sound,  and  that  it  has  already  proved 
its  capability  to  withstand  the  shock  of  a  period 
of  extraordinary  strain,  and  to  emerge  unscathed 
from  the  most  difficult  test  imposed  in  many 
years. 

“We  know  that  our  ability,  as  a  nation,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  raw  materials  which  our  people  need, 
and  which  the  world  must-buy  from  us,  has  been 
in  no  wise  dwarfed.  We  know,  finally,  that  our 
industrial  and  business  organization  is  geared  for 
production  not  only  ample  for  our  own  needs, 
but  on  sufficiently  large  proportions  to  make  ex¬ 
port  on  a  considerable  scale  a  vital  necessity. 

“These  are  fundamental  facts,  so  plain  that  they 
cannot  be  misinterpreted.  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how,  knowing  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  business  life  rests  to  be  as  rigidly  secure  as 
it  is,  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  re¬ 
covery.  It  is  progressing  no  more  laggardly  now 
than  in  1903  and  1904,  when  we  were  passing 
through  a  somewhat  similar  period,  or  in  1907 
and  1908.” 

Railroad  Man's  Views. 

Somewhat  in  line  with  the  thoughts  expressed 
above  was  the  statement  made  by  Elisha  Lee, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Eastern  Region,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  address. 

“There  will  for  a  long  time  be  abundant  need 
for  us  to  ‘watch  our  step,’  ”  said  Mr.  Lee,  “but  I 
think  reasons  are  not  wanting  to  justify  a  thought¬ 
ful  man  in  taking  a  hopeful  view. 

“My  own  feelings  are  something  like  those 
attributed  to  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  ‘pessimistic  optimist.’  He  is  said 
on  one  occasion  to  have  remarked  that  he  antici¬ 
pated  sunshine  but  nevertheless  took  along  his 
raincoat  and  umbrella. 

“That  seems  to  be  a  good  frame  of  mind  for 
all  of  us  to  cultivate  at  the  present  time,  laying 
our  plans  with  faith  in  the  future,  but  not  allow¬ 
ing  over-optimism  to  disarm  us  nor  permitting 
our  vigilance  to  slacken.” 


B.  &  O.  Getting  Ready. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  men  employed  in  the  Glen- 
wood  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Hazel¬ 
wood,  Pa.,  were  given  employment  when  the  plant 
resumed  operations  a  few  days  ago. 

The  employes  were  notified  previous  to  June  15th 
that  work  at  the  shops  would  be  suspended,  and  as 
a  result  the  men  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Railroad 
cars  and  locomotives  are  repaired  in  the  Glenwood 
shops,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  railroad  officials  that 
the  plant  will  operate  in  full  for  some  time,  a  large 
number  of  cars  and  locomotives  being  in  need  of  re¬ 
pairs. 
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FORD  CAUSES  EXCITEMENT 


Ohio  Trade  Stirred  by  His  Action  in 

Reducing  Freight  Rates. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  21. — Two  things  of  great 
importance  to  the  coal  industry  of  Ohio  happened 
this  week.  Both  were  hailed  with  delight  by  coal 
men,  as  well  as  by  practically  everyone  else.  These 
happenings  were : 

1 —  Henry  Ford’s  application  to  the  Ohio  Public 
Utilities  Commission  for  permission  to  reduce  the 
freight  rates  on  his  railroad,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Iron,  20  per  cent. 

2 —  The  decision  of  the  cabinet  of  Governor  Davis 
to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  freight  rate 
situation  in  Ohio  and  particularly  alleged  “grossly 
discriminatory”  freight  charges  as  compared  with 
rates  in  neighboring  states. 

The  new  schedule  of  freight  rates  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ford  is  effective  August  20.  It  affects  shipments 
of  every  kind  over  the  450  miles  of  this  railroad. 
Some  coal  shippers  and  buyers  will  benefit  by  the 
reduction,  for  the  road  penetrates  Jackson  County, 
one  of  the  important  coal  counties  in  the  Hocking 
Valley  field.  In  filing  the  new  schedules,  the  road’s 
general  freight  agent  had  no  comment  to  make  ex¬ 
cept  that  “Mr.  Ford  thought  a  reduction  should  be 
made.”  > 

The  new  tariffs  provide  that  the  new  rate  on  coal 
from  Jackson  County  to  Toledo  will  be  $1.68  a  ton 
instead  of  $2.10  a  ton,  the  present  rate,  a  reduction 
of  42  cents  a  ton. 

May  Have  Far-Reaching  Effect. 

Some  coal  officials  in  commenting  this  week  on 
the  probable  effect  of  Mr.  Ford’s  move  said  that 
they  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  have  a  wide¬ 
spread  effect.  All  agreed  that  it  will  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  “psychological”  effect  and  will  stimulate 
the  public  demand  for  lower  rates  on  all  roads. 

“When  Mr.  Ford  reduced  the  price  of  his  autos, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  more  expensive  cars  said 
that  it  wouldn’t  affect  the  price  of  their  cars,”  said 
the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  coal  com¬ 
panies  in  the  State.  “But  it  wasn’t  long  until  all 
were  cutting  prices.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  see  the 
same  thing  in  railroad  circles.” 

The  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  issued 
an  order  for  a  public  hearing,  the  date  of  which 
will  be  announced  later,  to  which  the  railroads  will 
be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  consider  statis¬ 
tics  gathered  by  State  engineers  tending  to  show 
that  Ohio  shippers  are  victims  of  discrimination. 

Director  of  Commerce  W.  H.  Phipps  believes  that 
rates  on  coal  and  road  building  materials  can  be  re¬ 
duced  22 y2  per  cent  at  least. 

“We  are  paying  much  higher  rates  in  Ohio  than 
in  other  states,”  Mr.  Phipps  said.  “There .  is  no 
question  of  discrimination  and  gross  discrimination 
at  that.  We  particularly  want  to  find  out  why  it 
costs  more  to  ship  coal  from  the  Hocking  Valley 
district  to  Toledo  than  it  does  to  ship  it  from  the 
West  Virginia  field.” 

Although  both  moves  are  exceedingly  good  news 
to  coal  men,  they  admit  that  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  further  delay  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  buying 
the  winter’s  coal.  They  expect  domestic  consumers 
to  wait  until  the  State  has  fired  its  guns  and  until 
after  Mr.  Ford’s  reduced  rates  go  into  effect. 


Death  of  Stuart  M.  Buck. 

Stuart  M.  Buck,  a  pioneer  coal  operator  in  south¬ 
ern  West  Virginia,  died  at  his  home  in  Bramwell,  W. 
Va.,  last  Saturday,  aged  79. 

From  1872  to  1874  he  was  engineer  for  the  Kan¬ 
awha  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.;  lessee  of  the  same  company 
from  1874  to  1877 ;  general  manager  for  the  East 
Bank  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  1877-1880,  in  the  C.  &  O. 
field;  president  and  general  manager  for  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  1888  to  1900;  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Dry  Fork  Coal  Land  Co.,  1900  to  1902 
and  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Sagamore 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Mora,  from  1902  to  1904. 

He  then  retired  ljom  active  service,  but  remained 
.as  a  consulting  engineer.  He  was  also,  during  these 
later  years,  a  director  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. 


ADVICE  NOT  HEEDED 


Bituminous  Consumers  Fail  to  Respond  to 
Appeals  to  Buy  Early. 

The  following  statement  dealing  with  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  situation  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  National  Coal  Association: 

“The  effort  of  Secretary  Hoover,  Chairman  Clark 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other 
Government  officials  to  induce  railroad  and  indus¬ 
trial  interests  to  buy  coal  promptly  and  store  it  for 
their  winter  needs  has  apparently  met  with  little 
response.  Production  of  bituminous  coal,  both  week¬ 
ly  and  daily,  instead  of  increasing,  has  decreased 
each  week  since  the  date  of  Chairman  Clark’s  letter, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Week  Ending  Week’s  Production 

June  25  .  7,704,000 

July  2  .  7,640,000 

July  9  .  6,163,000 

Utilities  Had  Good  Stocks. 

“It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of  the  classes 
of  consumers  especially  appealed  to  by  Commissioner 
Clark,  the  coal  gas  and  electric  utility  plants  had  un¬ 
usually  large  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  on  April  1st, 
1921,  exceeding  even  the  amounts  on  hand  in  April, 
1919  (with  which  year  1921  is  to  be  more  nearly 
compared,  as  to  general  conditions),  while  the  stocks 
of  the  railroads  on  the  same  date,  while  running 
behind  the  1919  figures,  were  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  June,  1920.  Moreover,  between  January  1st  and 
April  1st,  1921,  stocks  held  by  coal-gas  companies,  as 
indicated  by  those  reporting  to  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  increased  by  19  per  cent;  those  of  electric  util¬ 
ity  plants  by  8  per  cent ;  while  those  of  the  steam 
railroads  remained  practically  stationary. 

“Production  during  the  second  quarter  of  1921  was 
over  six  million  tons  behind  that  of  the  first  quarter. 
No  statistics  are  available  to  indicate  whether  this 
decrease  in  production  has  been  accompanied  by  any 
encroachment  on  the  stocks  by  the  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers  concerned.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  under 
the  circumstances  no  material  additions  to  stock 
have  been  made. 

“With  every  week  that  passes  there  is  greater 
reason  why  railroads  and  public  utilities,  as  well  as 
all  other  consumers,  should  heed  Chairman  Clark’s 
warning,  and  secure  their  winter’s  supply  of  coal 
before  the  increased  demand  for  coal'  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  leads  to  possible  difficulty  of  transportation.” 


Navy  to  Open  Coal  Bids. 

Bids  will  be  opened  by  the  Navy  Department 
in  Washington  on  August  23rd  for  supplying 
240,000  tons  of  Pool  1  coal  at  Hampton  Roads, 
and  for  smaller  tonnages  of  bituminous  at  other 

ports. 

Among  the  larger  items  are  30,000  tons  for  New 
York  harbor  delivery;  40,000  tons  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard;  10,000  tons  at  the  Naval  Supply  De¬ 
pot,  South  Brooklyn;  10,500  tons  at  the  Naval 
Airship  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.;  74,000  tons  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  a  second  lot  of  9,000 
tons  at  Philadelphia;  36,000  tons  for  Washing¬ 
ton  Navy  Yard;  19,800  tons  at  Annapolis;  25,000 
tons  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  25,000  tons  at  Naval 
Operating  Base,  Hampton  Roads;  43,000  tons  of 
mine-run  and  16,000  tons  of  screenings  at  Great 
Lakes,  Ill. 

Bids  on  small  lots  of  anthracite  for  delivery  at 
various  points  are  also  requested. 

The  specifications  under  which  bids  for  this 
business  must  be  submitted  are  embraced  in 
Schedules  8,431,  8,432  and  8,433. 


Interesting  historical  data  relative  to  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade  appears  on  another  page.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  features  that  should  be  added  to 
make  it  comprehensive  and  we  shall  appreciate 
attention  of  our  friends  to  this  end  that  material 
may  be  published  in  greater  detail  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time. 


WAGE  CUT  DISCUSSED 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Defer  Action 
Until  Next  Thursday. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  July  21.— The  Central  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  meeting  here  yesterday  afternoon,  at¬ 
tended  by  about  120  operators  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  field,  to  consider  the  refusal  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  hold  a 
joint  conference.  Several  hours  were  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  a  resolution  contemplating  such  action 
as  will  force  a  joint  conference,  but  action  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  July  28th,  as  many  of  the  operators 
desired  to  confer  with  their  boards  of  directors  be¬ 
fore  pledging  themselves  to  support  the  resolution. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  continued 
for  several  hours,  it  was  brought  out  that  in  the 
month  of  June  the  district  lost  3,000  cars,  or  150,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  December,  1920,  to  dis¬ 
tricts  that  have  made  a  readjustment  of  their  wage 
scales  on  the  1917  basis. 

Union  Operators  Losing  Business. 

In  addition,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  union  mines 
in  the  district  lost  to  the  mines  within  the  district 
that  have  made  such  a  readjustment  7,000  cars,  or 
350,000  tons,  in  June. 

The  total  loss  in  June  to  the  district  of  its  share 
of  the  business  of  the  country  was  placed  at  500,000 
tons,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  natural  loss  due  to 
the  business  depression  throughout  the  country  and 
is  based  on  the  average  maintained  by  the  district 
during  the  last  five  years. 

Wage  Adjustment  in  Somerset  County. 

Companies  producing  6,000,000  tons  and  operating 
in  Somerset  County  made  a  wage  adjustment  to  the 
1917  basis,  effective  June  16th.  This  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  situation  during  July,  and  the  loss  of 
tonnage  will  be  a  great  deal  worse  for  the  union 
operators  of  the  district  than  in  June. 

With  the  figures  of  1914  as  a  basis,  a  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  living  and  of  wages  in  that  year  with 
July  1st,  1921,  was  also  made  during  the  discussion. 
These  figures  show  that  on  July  1st  of  this  year  the 
cost  of  living  was  50  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in 
1914,  while  wage  rates  increased  139  per  cent  during 
the  period  of  seven  years. 

Since  1914  the  miners  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
have  had  six  increases  in  wages.  In  1914,  it  was 
pointed  out,  the  day  men  such  as  mule  drivers  re¬ 
ceived  33  cents  an  hour,  while  their  present  wage  rate 
is  93.75  cents  an  hour. 


Constructive  Factors. 

“In  the  highest  financial  circles  enormous  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  several  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  both  national  and  international,”  says 
B.  C.  Forbes,  the  well-known  writer  on  business 
topics. 

“The  response  to  President  Harding’s  invitation 
to  other  leading  powers  to  confer  on  disarma¬ 
ment  is  hailed  with  the  deepest  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  realized  that  only  through  curtailed 
military  and  naval  expenditures  can  the  taxation 
burdens  of  many  countries  be  curtailed  as  much 
as  necessity  demands. 

“The  prospects  of  settling  the  centuries-old 
Irish  feud  also  are  causing  great  relief.  The 
business-like  way  Germany  is  handling  her  repara¬ 
tion  payments  and  restoring  political  and  indus¬ 
trial  order  is  interpreted  as  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Our  own  Government’s  announced 
decision  to  distribute  some  $500,000,000  to  the 
railroads  during  the  current  year  is  viewed  as 
likely  to  help  materially  in  restarting  the  wheels 
of  industry. 

“Distinctly  more  cheerful  reports  are  coming 
to  hand  concerning  both  the  mental  and  the 
financial  condition  of  our  agricultural  population. 
And  the  action  of  the  investment  market  and  the 
money  market  is,  of  course,  having  a  beneficial 
influence.” 


C.  E.  Tazewell,  of  Tazewell,  Va.,  and  associates 
have  organized  the  Berger  Coal  Mining  Co.  to  de¬ 
velop  property  near  Harlan,  Ky. 
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Mingo  County  Troubles  Under  Probe 

Operators’  Representative  Tells  Senate  Committee  That  Wages  in  Non-Union  Fields 
Compare  Well  With  Those  in  Sections  Dominated  by  U.  M.  W. 


The  strike  troubles  in  Mingo  County,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  been  extensively  aired  at  the  investiga¬ 
tion  being  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  of  which  Senator  Kenyon  is  chairman.  While 
nothing  particularly  new  has  been  developed,  both 
sides  have  had  the  opportunity  to  present  their  case 
in  a  way  that  insures  the  widest  publicity. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Harry  Olmsted,  chairman 
of  the  labor  committee  of  the  Williamson  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  testified  at  length  regarding  the 
wages  earned  by  miners  in  that  district.  He  said 
the  monthly  earnings  are  equal  to,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  greater  than  those  of  the  unionized  fields 
of  the  state.  He  submitted  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  wages  paid  in  October  to  the  five  miners  at 
the  twenty-six  mines  in  the  Williamson  field,  who 
earned  the  highest  sums  for  the  month  at  each  mine 
as  compared  with  the  five  highest  paid  miners  at 
twenty-six  mines  in  the  Kanawha  field,  which  is 
unionized. 

The  average  wage  for  the  month  of  October  at 
26  mines  in  the  Williamson  field  was  $293.03.  The 
average  deductions  were  $52.14  and  the  average  sum 
paid  in  cash  to  each  miner  was  $249.89,  said  Mr. 
Olmsted. 

Turning  to  the  Kanawha  field,  in  West  Virginia, 
which  is  unionized,  Mr.  Olmsted  selected  the  five 
miners,  in  a  total  of  130  employed  at  26  different 
mines,  who  received  the  highest  wages  in  October. 
Three  of  them  were  employed  at  the  same  mine, 
showing  that  their  wages  were  not  general  through¬ 
out  the  field. 

Monthly  Earnings  Compared. 

“The  average  in  the  Williamson  field  in  wages  paid 
to  the  miners  was  $85.93  greater  than  the  average 
wages  paid  to  the  same  number  of  miners  in  the 
unionized  mines  in  the  Kanawha  field,”  said  Mr. 
Olmsted. 

“The  average  amount  of  deductions  from  the 
miners’  pay  in  the  Williamson  field  was  only  $1.77 
greater  than  in  the  Kanawha  field,  so  that  each  miner 
in  the  Williamson  field  received  an  average  sum  of 
$85.93  more  than  the  Kanawha  miners,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  slightly  higher  average  sum  of  deductions.” 

Mr.  Olmsted  stated  that  the  operators  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  up  their  fight  against  the  union.  “The 
reputation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  breaking 
its  contracts  and  halting  or  suspending  the  operation 
of  mines  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  just  reason  or 
excuse  has  become  notorious  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,”  he  declared. 

Sees  Conspiracy  Against  West  Virginia. 

He  also  stated  that  the  Mingo  County  operators 
are  against  the  union  “because  of  the  conspiracy  en¬ 
tered  into  between  that  organization  and  the  operators 
of  four  competitive  states — Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Western  Pennsylvania — wherein  it  was  proposed 
that  the  output  from  this  state  (West  Virginia) 
should  not  be  permitted  to  grow  but  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  by  means  of  unionizing,  in  order  that  the 
market  might  be  retained  by  the  competitors  of  the 
four  states.” 

Mr.  Olmsted  charged  that  the  “general  attitude” 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  opposed  “institutions 
of  our  Government,”  and  that  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  union  “tend  to  decrease  production,  lower 
efficiency  and  destroy  initiative.” 

Mr.  Olmsted  declared  he  could  prove  “a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  where  strikers,  or  organizers,  or 
gunmen,  acting  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
in  behalf  of  their  alleged  strike,  have  fired  upon, 
killed  and  wounded  soldiers  and  police  officers.” 

Mr.  Olmsted  contended  that  since  January  1st,  with 
better  order  maintained,  there  has  not  existed  in 
Mingo  what  properly  could  be  called  a  “strike”  or 
a  “lockout.”  Men  have  returned  to  the  mines  and 
have  “pursued  their  work  from  day  to  day,  almost 
continuously  in  the  face  of  gun-firing,  under  insults 
and  in  defiance  of  the  assaults,  threats  and  intimida¬ 
tions  of  the  organizers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.” 

Private  detectives,  designated  as  deputy  sheriffs, 
had  been  paid  by  the  operators,  he  said,  because  the 
county  had  insufficient  funds.  Senator  Sterling,  Re¬ 


publican,  of  South  Dakota,  questioned  the  propriety 
of  such  procedure.  Olmsted  explained  that  the  mine 
owners,  needing  protection,  lent  the  money  to  the 
county  for  the  payment  of  deputies  with  an  under¬ 
standing  for  reimbursement. 

On  Tuesday  Senator  Kenyon  read  a  statement, 
purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  W.  Jett  Lauck, 
consulting  economist  for  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
in  which  it  .was  charged  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  the  guiding  hand  behind  the  effort  to  crush  out 
the  mine  workers’^  organization. 

Steel  Corporation  Attacked. 

The  statement  said  the  Steel  Corporation,  through 
its  subsidiaries,  was  the  largest  producer  of  coal  in 
West  Virginia,  employing  more  men  than  any  op¬ 
erator  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Mingo  County  and 
was  planning,  in  conjunction  with  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad,  to  extend  its  operations  in  the 
Mingo  field. 

The  charges  made  in  this  statement  were  denied 
by  Ernest  L.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the  Ports- 
mouth-Solvay  Coke  Co.’s  mines  at  Freeburn,  Ky., 
just  across  Tug  River  from  Mingo  County.  He 
emphatically  denied,  when  examined  by  Senator 
Kenyon,  that  there  was  any  association  between  the 
operators  and  the  Steel  Corporation  in  policy  to¬ 
ward  union  labor. 

A  witness  at  the  Wednesday  sessidn  was  C.  E. 
Lively,  an  employee  of  a  private  detective  agency 
which  was  engaged  by  the  operators  to  protect  their 
property  and  the  lives  of  non-union  men. 

Lively  testified  he  kept  the  fact  he  was  a  detective 
a  secret  from  coal  operators  for  whom  he  worked 
and  from  union  miners  with  whom  he  associated 
until  after  the  battle  at  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  in  May, 
1920,  during  which  ten  men,  among  them  seven  de¬ 
tectives,  were  killed. 

The  day  after  the  shooting,  Lively  told  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  was  at  United  Mine  Workers’  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  When  news  of  the  affray 
was  received,  the  witness  testified,  almost  all  “the 
union  men  at  the  headquarters”  agreed  it  “was  a 
pretty  good  thing”  and  “seemed  to  enjoy  it.” 

One  man,  the  committee  was  told,  “shook  hands 
with  himself  and  said  it  was  the  best  news  he  had 
heard  in  a  long  time.” 

In  the  Mingo  region,  Lively  asserted,  he  had  seen 
non-union  men  “whipped,  shot  at  and  killed”  for 
refusing  to  join  the  union. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

The  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  filed  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000. 

Co-operative  buying  of  coal  for  consumers  in  rural 
communities  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  this  week 
of  the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

To  June  19th  there  were  shipped  to  the  docks  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  8,119,733  tons  of  coal,  as 
against  3,011,378  tons  last  year.  In  1919  the  total 
was  practically  the  same,  8,045,492  tons. 

Dean  W.  R.  Appleby,  of  the  School  of  Mines  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  W.  H.  Emmons, 
of  the  Department  of  Geology  of  the  University,  have 
arrived  in  Japan  on  their  way  to  Manchuria  to 
study  coal  deposits  there. 

The  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Waterways  Associ¬ 
ation  has  received  word  that  the  needed  minor  im¬ 
provements  to  the  channel  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
will  be  made  this  summer,  in  time  to  permit  hauling 
coal  north  this  fall  by  barge,  by  the  company  of 
which  E.  F.  Goltra,  of  St.  Louis,  is  head.  The 
matter  has  been  delayed  by  need  of  certain  channel 
improvements  of  a  minor  nature  and  by  lack  of 
terminal  facilities.  In  Minneapolis,  the  needed  term¬ 
inals  will  be  provided  as  soon  as  there  seems  to  be 
any  need  for  them. 


Through  a  typographical  error,  the  word  “over¬ 
worked”  was  used  instead  of  “overlooked”  in  the 
heading  of  an  article  appearing  in  last  week’s  issue. 


Changes  in  Pooling  Rules. 

Several  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  held  in  New  York  last  Thursday. 

Rule  1  was  revised  to  provide  for  ait  initiation  fee 
of  $300  for  shippers  who  join  on  or  after  September 
1st.  Payment  of  this  fee  will  be  waived  in  the  case 
of  those  joining  previous  to  that  date.  Another 
change  in  this  rule  gives  the  exchange  broader  con¬ 
trol  over  the  members’  credit  and  makes  possible 
the  covering  of  any  losses  to  the  exchange. 

Rule  6  was  re-cast  and  now  reads  substantially  as 
follows : 

■  “All  bituminous  coal  for  transshipment  at  tide¬ 
water  ports  shall  be  graded  and  classified  in  desig¬ 
nated  pools  by  a  classification  committee  appointed 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Limits  and  tolerances  for  each  pool  will  be 
established  and  published  to  members,  at  such  time 
as  the  executive  committee  shall  designate.”  This 
change  will  be  effective  August  1. 

Rule  18,  relating  to  the  method  of  allocating  de¬ 
murrage  charges,  was  modified  so  that  in  the  future 
detention  will  be  figured  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
railroads  render  bills,  allowing  the  benefit  of  the 
exchange  on  free  time,  but  charging  members  their 
exact  detention.  The  change  will  become  effective 
on  August  1st. 


Don’t  Be  Too  Free  with  Privileges. 

As  the  results  of  the  year’s  business  are  grad¬ 
ually  taking  form  and  the  lapse  of  time  enables  one 
and  another  to  size  up  more  closely  the  events 
that  have  transpired  since  January  1st,  the  impression 
grows  that  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  carry  too  far  the 
idea  of  service  at  a  low  price.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  quixotic,  to  have  a  finer  idea  of  honor 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  require,  just  as  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  with  his  exaggerated  ideas  made  Knighthood 
a  laughing  stock. 

t  There  are  more  than  a  few  who  claim  that  should 
the  conditions  of  a  year  ago  be  repeated  they  will 
not  penalize  themselves  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
order  to  carry  out  obligations  that  were  by  no  means 
a  fixed  charge.  They  will,  at  least  sometimes,  give 
themselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  size  up  the 
personality  of  their  customers  in  no  uncertain  way 
before  giving  any  unusual  advantages,  for,  as  above 
demonstrated,  many  buyers  who  were  protected  to 
a  degree  not  strictly  called  for  by  the  letter  of  their 
arrangements  have  been  most  unappreciative  of  the 
courtesies  extended  at  that  time.  The  privileges 
which  may  properly  be  accorded  to  the  proper  class 
of  customers  will  be  restricted  so  far  as  possible 
to  the  more  appreciative  buyers. 


Notes  of  Interest. 

The  contract  for  supplying  coal  to  the  schools  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded  to  the  W.  E.  Wright 
Co. 

Coal  shipments  down  the  Monongahela  River  for 
June  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that  for  May. 
Records  at  the  Charleroi  lock  show  total  shipments 
of  833,800  tons  of  coal  for  June  and  821,700  tons  for 
May.  Coke  shipments  for  June  were  21,000  tons  and 
for  May  19,700  tons. 

The  Louis  Piztiz  Dry  Goods  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  is  now  handling  coal  in  addition  to  its  regular 
line  of  merchandise.  Sales  are  being  made  to  the 
household  trade  at  prices  substantially  under  those 
charged  by  the  regular  dealers.  The  local  papers 
are  praising  'wh'at  they  term  the  firm’s  public- 
spirited  action,  but  this  free  publicity  has  an  adver¬ 
tising  value  so  great  that  the  store  can  well  afford  to 
forego  any  profit  on  its  coal  business. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  at  their  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  at  Chicago  on  July  13th,  authorized  President 
J.  G.  Bradley  to  confer  with  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Hoover  relative  to  the  bituminous  coal  in¬ 
dustry  voluntarily  furnishing  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  statistics  covering  production,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  average  sales  realizations,  provided 
that  the  assurance  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Government  that  such  reports  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  violation  of  law. 
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Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retailers  Meet  in  Chicago 

Hot  Weather  and  Adverse  Trade  Conditions  Kept  Down  Attendance — Addresses  by  National 

Officials  and  Markham  of  Illinois  Central. 


The  smallest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
Illinois  &  Wisconsin  .Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  on  hand  for  the  26th  annual  meeting  of 
that  association  in  Chicago  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  last  week.  The  almost  unbearable  hot  weather 
coupled  with  adverse  trade  conditions  kept  many  of 
the  members  away,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
present. 

The  meeting,  however,  made  up  in  “pep”  and 
activity  all  that  it  lacked  in  numbers.  The  program 
as  arranged  by  Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan  was  highly 
entertaining  and  educational,  and  the  open  discus¬ 
sions  of  trade  problems  were  marked  by  unusual 
interest. 

W.  H.  Baethke  of  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.,  was  elected 
president,  and  R.  H.  Jones  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  was 
elected  vice-president.  Treasurer  C.  S.  Dodge  of 
Monroe,  Wis.,  was  re-elected,  and  the  new  directors, 
elected  for  three  years,  were  C.  R.  Burnton,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  W.  S.  Harwood  of  Bloomington, 
Ill. 

Harry  N.  Tolies,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  the  city,  welcomed  the 
visitors  at  the  opening  session  on  Wednesday.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  speech  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
factors  of  salesmanship  and  service  as  the  most  nec¬ 
essary  elements  making  for  a  successful  business. 
His  speech  fairly  rang  with  optimism. 

O.  W.  Timm,  retiring  president  of  the  association, 
delivered  his  annual  address  at  the  opening  session. 

In  his  remarks  before  delivering  his  annual  report 
Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan  urged  financial  and  moral 
support  on  the  part  of  all  coal  merchants  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  He  also  reported  the  change  in 
membership  during  the  past  year.  The  association 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  given  in  detail  and 
the  financial  report  read  by  C.  S.  Dodge,  treas¬ 
urer,  showed  the  association  to  have  a  balance  on 
hand  July  1st  of  $551.51. 

Secretary  Manager  Ellery  B.  Gordon  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  gave  a 
brief  talk  on  Wednesday  and  during  the  course  of 
his  speech  made  public  the  fact  that  he  had  resigned 
from  the  association.  Mr.  Gordon  emphasized  the 
work  of  his  association  in  connection  with  the  bill 
proposed  in  Congress  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen. 

J.  S.  McCarthy,  newly  appointed  field  manager  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  present  trend  of  the 
Government  to  socialism  and  paternalism,  showing 
the  growth  of  the  socialistic  idea  and  pointing  out 
the  dangers  in  this  connection. 

Pres.  Charles  M.  Markham,  I.  C.  RR.,  Talks. 

A  most  interesting  and  enlightening  review  of  the 
present  railroad  situation  was  brought  before  the 
convention  on  Wednesday  afternoon  b'y  Charles  H. 
Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Mr.  Markham  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  I.  C.  RR. 
was  moving  more  than  25  per  cent  less  freight  now 
than  it  was  during  the  month  of  January. 

He  told  of  the  number  of  coal  cars  that  are  stand¬ 
ing  idle  now,  the  same  cars,  he  said,  that  are  usually 
busy  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  his  belief, 
however,  that  July  is  the  final  month  of  the  big 
slump  in  business  and  that  August  1st  will  see  a 
revival  that  will  at  least  be  significant  enough  to 
show  clearly  that  we  are  again  on  the  upward  road 
to  normal  business. 

In  closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Markham  stated  that 
the  present  level  of  freight  rates  did  not  affect  the 
amount  of  traffic  being  moved  and  that  the  railroads 
must  be  allowed  to  charge  enough  to  not  only  meet 
operating  expenses  but  also  to  pay  a  fair  return  on 
invested  capital. 

Other  speakers  of  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  included  Hayden  Meyer,  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Radiator  Co.,  who  spoke  on  the  methods 
of  burning  coal  in  the  house  heating  plants,  and 
Otto  M.  Thjome,  sales  engineer  of  the  Gifford-Wood 
Co.,  who  talked  of  developments  in  coal  handling 
machinery  during  the  past  ten  years. 

A  banquet  was  tendered  the  visiting  coal  men  by 
members  of  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  tho  -Red  Room  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 

°  r.s 


Walter  S.  Bogle,  of  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co.,  acted  as 
toastmaster  and  proved  a  good  selection  for  the 
position.  He  introduced  A.  C.  Babize,  publisher  of 
the  Investment  News,  as  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Babize’s  thought  on  the  present  con¬ 
dition  is  that  following  the  period  of  depression  from 
which  we  are  about  to  emerge,  we  will  have  one  of 
betterment  and  then  an  era  of  prosperity,  the  equal 
of  which  the  country  has  never  seen. 

Harry  T.  Atwood  of  Chicago,  who  also  spoke  at 
the  convention,  made  a  stirring  plea  for  the  return 
of  Government  to  the  basis  of  the  original  constitu¬ 
tion,  scoring  the  socialistic  doctrines  now  being 
preached  in  the  legislatures  of  our  country. 

The  Final  Session. 

W.  M.  Womer,  traffic  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Co.  of  Chicago,  opened  the  final  session  on  Thursday 
morning  with  a  discussion  of  traffic  problems,  urging 
more  association  activities  in  traffic  matters  as  the 
only  means  of  the  individual  securing  his  just  dues 
from  the  railroads. 

Stanley  Houck  of  Minneapolis  supplemented  Mr. 
Womer’s  remarks  by  asking  the  dealers  to  thoroughly 
read  the  agreements  they  had  signed  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  predicted  that  the  dealers  would  find 
therein  many  surprising  clauses. 

In  addition  to  resolutions  thanking  the  speakers 
and  the  hosts,  the  association  adopted  the  following : 

“Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  & 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  this 
day  in  convention  assembled,  view  with  great 
alarm  the  socialistic  tendencies  which  in  the  past 
15  years  have  been  continually  gathering  mo¬ 
mentum  in  both  state  and  national  legislative 
halls,  and  whereas  we  believe  that  such  legisla¬ 
tion  is  not  embraced  in  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it 
helpful  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  our  president 
and  board  of  directors  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  lay  before  the  public  the  danger 
which  may  be  incurred  by  such  legislation,  most 
of  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  our  pros¬ 
perity,  comfort,  happiness  and  liberty. 

“Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  & 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  this 
day  in  convention  assembled  have  been  informed 
that  our  friend  and  brother  member,  E.  S.  Scott 
of  Champaign,  Ill.,  has  for  some  time  been  con¬ 
fined  at  his  home  with  serious  illness,  and 

“Whereas,  we  appreciate  the  earnest  and  de¬ 
voted  services  E.  S.  Scott  has  rendered  in  behalf 
of  this  association, 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  this  day 
express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  for  his 
recovery,  in  token  of  which  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
is  hereby  ordered  sent  to  him,  together  with  this 
resolution.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

Partly  because  of  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday, 
lake  shipments  declined  during  the  week  ended  July 
10th.  Of  the  835,616  tons  dumped  into  vessels,  812,067 
tons  were  cargo  coal  and  23,549  tons  vessel  fuel. 
When  compared  with  the  week  preceding,  the  total 
showed  a  decrease  of  304,505  tons,  or  26.8  per  cent. 

Cumulative  shipments  during  the  present  season 
now  stand  at  11,091,505  tons,  well  ahead  of  those  in 
1918  and  1920,  and  slightly  exceeding  1919,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 


Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

Week  ended  Julj 

'  3,  ’21 

1,106,504 

33,617 

1,140,121 

W’k  ended  July 

10,  ’21 

812,067 

23,549 

835,616 

Season  to  July 

10,  ’21 

10,765,847 

325,658 

11,091,505 

Corresp.  period, 

1920. 

4,428,105 

344,237 

4,772,342 

Corresp.  period, 

1919. 

10,497,770 

469,370 

10,967,140 

Corresp.  period, 

1918. 

8,835,433 

435,338 

10,270,771 

Joseph  W.  Drayton,  New  York  manager  of  the 
F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  is  vacationing  in  the 
White  Mountains. 


BASIC  CONDITIONS  SOUNDER 


For  First  Time  Since  Armistice  Optimism 
Is  Justified,  Says  Bank. 

“The  United  States  is  practically  through  the 
period  of  violent  business  disturbance  which  began 
in  May,  1920,”  says  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce.  “We  will  from  time  to  time  have  visible 
evidences  of  the  distressing  conditions  through 
which  the  country  has  been  passing,  but  these  oc¬ 
currences  should  be  regarded  not  as  indices  to  for¬ 
ward  conditions  but  as  relating  to  the  past. 

“The  changes  which  have  taken  place  have  not  as 
yet  been  recognized  by  the  business  public  for  two 
main  reasons.  The  period  of  normal  midsummer 
dullness  now  at  hand  has  obscured  the  certain  evi¬ 
dences  of  improvement  and  there  has  been  lacking  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  credit  conditions. 

“Although  occasional  failure  to  secure  desired 
credit  accommodations  has  served  to  keep  alive  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  bank  credit, 
the  truth  is  that  there  is  now  available  a  volume  of 
credit  larger  than  present  business  requires. 

“In  the  European  situation  there  are  also  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  steadying  of  political  conditions  and  of  a 
better  attitude  of  the  respective  nations  toward  each 
other,  which  are  of  especial  significance.  A  restora¬ 
tion  of  political  stability  must  in  large  measure  pre¬ 
cede  Europe’s  economic  rehabilitation. 

“Reviewing  the  world  situation  as  a  whole  for  the 
first  time  since  the  armistice  there  is  a  sound  basis 
for  a  hopeful  view.” 


Norfolk  Personals. 

W.  IT.  Maher  returned  to  Norfolk  Wednesday 
after  a  short  visit  to  Richmond. 

S.  E.  Shuman,  representing  the  Kinsley  Steamship 
Co.,  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

W.  A.  Brown,  of  Jewett,  Biglow  &  Brooks,  spent 
two  days  in  New  York  on  business. 

J.  W.  Bunting,  local  agent  for  the  Tuttle  Corp. 
spent  two  days  in  New  York  this  week. 

W.  A.  Schade,  local  manager  for  Cosgrove  & 
Wynkoop,  was  in  New  York  last  Saturday. 

A.  S.  Herman,  representing  Leckie  Coal  Co.  in 
this  city,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Philadelphia. 

W.  H.  Doll,  from  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Tuttle  Corp.,  visited  the  Norfolk  office  last  week. 

J.  H.  Custard,  manager  of  Dexter  &  Cprpenter  at 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  visited  the  Norfolk  office  last  Sat¬ 
urday. 

J.  G.  Miller,  local  agent  for  the  Raleigh  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  after  visiting  New  York 
on  business. 

H.  A.  McCoy,  superintendent  for  the  Dexcar 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  at  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va.,  is 
spending  several  days  at  Virginia  Beach. 

B.  W.  Shenlin,  export  sales  agent  for  the  Lake 
&  Export  Coal  Corp.,  is  spending  a  few  days  in 
Norfolk  recuperating  after  a  slight  illness. 


Export  Trade  Needs  Financing. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  so  often  hear  our  finan¬ 
ciers  referred  to  as  “fair-weather  bankers,”  es¬ 
pecially  those  having  to  do  with  the  export  trade, 
which  is  especially  prone  to  use  this  designation. 
They  say  that  even  our  leading  institutions  do  not 
seem  to  have  gained  the  European  idea  of  helping 
their  customers  through  tight  places.  When  depos¬ 
itors  do  not  want  any  assistance  banks  are  profuse 
with  assurances  of  support,  but  when  the  clouds 
gather  banks  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
conservative  character,  and  do  not  extend  accommo¬ 
dations  that  would  seem  to  be  appropriate. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  system  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  carry  the  cash  reserve  that  was  formerly 
essential,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  order  to  broaden  out 
a  little.  Of  course  all  concerns  should  not  receive 
the  same  accommodations  but  those  of  a  substantial 
.  character  should  be  helped  not  only  for  their  own 
account  but  for  the  sake  of  American  trade  in  gen¬ 
eral,  getting  credits  extending  over  long  periods. 
That  is  what  banks  are  for,  not  to  carry  a  lot  of 
money  in  their  vaults  to  look  at. 
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The  Comprehensive  Telephone  System. 

The  telephone  is  now  an  instrument  of  such 
universal  use  that  the  map  of  the  Bell  System, 
showing  all  lines,  is  practically  an  index  to  the 
distribution  of  population  and  business  in  the 
United,  States.  There  are  comparatively  few 
places  where  any  considerable  area  is  unprovided 
with  telephone  facilities. 

Northern  Maine  and  the  southeast  corner  of 
that  state  are  somewhat  bare,  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks  show,  of  course,  a  somewhat  blank  spot 
and  there  are  small  undeveloped  sections  in 
southern  Rhode  Island,  southern  New  Jersey  and 
a  portion  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain  territory. 
There  is  not  much  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Norfolk  to  Savannah,  excepting  in  and  about  the 
larger  seaport  towns.  Southern  Florida,  with  its 
swamps,  is,  of  course,  almost  entirely  a  blank. 
The  plantation  territory  on  the  border-line  be¬ 
tween  Alabama  and  Mississippi  does  not  show 
up  very  well  and  southwestern  Texas  is  not  a 
well  developed  section.  The  most  conspicuous 
blanks  are  probably  a  large  area  comprising 
southeastern  Oregon,  northwestern  Nevada  and 
northeastern  California.  That  seems  to  be  a  wild 
section,  as  is  that  where  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
California  come  together.  There  is  one  bald 
spot  on  the  map  of  northern  Idaho;  eastern  Wyo¬ 
ming  is  not  highly  developed,  nor  is  northern 
Minnesota  and  the  upper  peninsular  of  Michigan. 

But  aside  from  these  points  and  places  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  of  the  United  States  is  well  covered. 


Coaling  Plant  at  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Carver.  Macomber  &  West,  Inc.,  coaling  plant 
engineers,  261  Franklin  street,  Boston,  have  prepared 
plans  for  a  coaling  plant  at  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  for  The  Phelps  Coal  Co. 

This  plant  is  now  under  construction  and  consists 
of  a  wharf  with  trestle  for  supporting  coal  discharg¬ 
ing  tower,  an  automatic  railway  350  feet  long,  a 
3,000  ton  hard  coal  pocket,  and  facilities  for  storing 
3,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  plant  as  designed  has  a  discharging  capacity 
of  100  tons  per  hour,  and  is  equipped  with  a  one- 
man  control  and  steam-operated  discharging  tower. 

Office  and  scales  and  screening  plant  are  included. 


The  Kanawha  White  Ash  Collieries  Co.  is  a  new 
$2,5000,000  corporation  at  Dorfee,  W.  Va. 


An  Historical  Move. 

Bachc  Review. 

1  lie  right  way  to  real  peace  is  entered  upon  at 
last  through  President  Harding’s  call  for  a  con¬ 
ference  upon  disarmament,  between  the  five  na¬ 
tions  in  whose  hands  rests  the  power  to  enforce 
universal  peace. 

No  move  as  important  to  the  whole  world  as 
this  has  been  made  since  the  Armistice,  and  it 
will  bring  deep-seated  confidence  everywhere  to 
know  that  we  have  a  government  at  Washington 
big  enough  to  inaugurate  such  a  move.  It  is  the 
constructive  business  way  with  far-reaching 
chances  of  success,  as  opposed  to  the  visionary 
hopes  and  impractical  expedients  of  the  past. 
\\  hile  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  difficult  and 
complicated  one,  especially  that  part  of  it  center¬ 
ing  around  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  the  fact 
that  these  five  nations  constitute  the  dominant 
power  of  the  world  will  tend  to  remove  most 
obstructions,  and  to  dissolve  many  difficulties. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is 
longing  for  peaceful  conditions,  the  psychic  effect 
of  this  universal  urge  will  compel  a  successful 
outcome. 

The  economic  effect  of  disarmament,  aside 
from  other  and  humane  advantages,  will  so 
heavily  reduce  taxation  and  be  so  beneficial  to 
the  budgets  of  the  nations,  that  its  good  results, 
internationally  and  individually,  can  hardly  be 
estimated. 


Reservations  are  already  being  made  at  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  Coal  Merchants  Association  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  A  record-breaking  attendance  is  already  prom¬ 
ised. 


Retailers  are  having  their  mails* swollen  by  letters 
from  anthracite  producers  urging  the  buying  of  coal 
and  even  in  some  cases  suggesting  the  arrangement 
of  credits,  which  is  so  different  from  last  year’s  treat¬ 
ment  that  doctors  may  have  to  be  called  in,  we  are 
told,  for  heart  disease,  or  something  like  it,  is  apt 
to  occur  if  this  generosity  keeps  up  long. 


A  press  dispatch  from  London  says  that  the 
British  Government  is  endeavoring  to  resell  about 
250,000  tons  of  American  and  Canadian  coal  to  arrive 
at  £2  to  £2  5s,  but  there  are  no  buyers.  The  coal  is 
reported  to  have  cost  the  Government  about  £3  15s. 


New  Washington  County  Mine. 

The  Oak  Hill  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  is  opening  a  new  mine  at  Avella,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railroad.  The  grading 
has  been  completed  and  tipple  is  being  erected. 

This  mine  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons,  daily, 
and  together  with  the  Knox  mine  at  Studa,  Pa.,  on 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railway,  will  give  this  company  an  output  of  about 
2,000  tons  per  day. 

The  sale  of  the  output  of  both  mines  will  be 
handled  by  the  Bixler  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word,  or  fifty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  wood  splitting  outfit,  saw  table, 
double  splitter  7l/2  H.  P.  motor,  belts,  con¬ 
veyor,  etc.,  all  in  first  class  condition.  If 
interested  write  at  once.  Address  “Box  51,’’ 
Saward's  Journal. 


WANTED 

Experienced  Bituminous  salesman  for  Con¬ 
necticut  territory.  Address  letter  outlining 
experience,  mentioning  previous  connec¬ 
tions  and  salary  expected.  Will  consider 
salesman  now  residing  in  Connecticut.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Box  11,’’  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  ^  i  n  c  i  t  *  ^ 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


HIGH  and  LOW 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
Fayette  T&T  Building 
UNIONTOWN,  P  A  . 


VOLATILE 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 
Pennsylvania  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 

Munsey  Bldg. 
 BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FRANKLIN 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING 

ANTHRACITE 


COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

STEAM  SIZES 


Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

HfTlVIPC  TTVT  nr\T\TCVT  V  A  TVTT  A  A  TVTFV  WTT?om  trinrir^rr  . 


BUNKER 


MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

S.  D.  Fobes  was  in  Cincinnati  two  or  three 
days  last  week  in  connection  with  affairs  of  the 
Wyatt  Coal  Co. 

The  office  of  the  Mesick  Towing  &  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.  has  been  removed  from  11  Broadway  to 
Pier  59  North  River. 

Henry  Wallace,  treasurer  of  the  Crescent  Fuel 
Co.,  Inc.,  90  West  street,  is  absent  on  a  vacation 
at  Lake  Clear,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Minds,  of  the  Bulah  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Ramey,  Pa.,  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
at  the  company’s  New  York  office. 

T.  S.  McLane,  president,  Jere.  Skidmore’s  Sons, 

9  East  44th  street,  is  enjoying  a  European  trip  and 
will  probably  be  absent  until  September.  . 

H.  K.  Stauffer,  Pittsburgh  representative  of  B. 
Nicoll  &  Co.,  is  in  the  Lutheran  Hospital,  this  city, 
recovering  from  an  operation  performed  on  Friday 
of  last  week. 

H.  H.  Morris,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Standard  Coal  Co.  and  the  Kentucky  Elkhorn 
By-Product  Coal  Co.,  was  here  from  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  this  week. 

J.  B.  Herron,  until  recently  bunker  manager  of 
the  Gano,  Moore  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Bader  Coal  Co.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Gano  Moore  organization  is  D.  N. 
Campbell. 

William  Atkins,  until  recently  president  of  the 
Kingwood  Coal  Co.,  522  Fifth  avenue,  has  been  in 
Europe  for  some  few  weeks  and  will  remain  for  an 
extended  visit.  Control  of  this  company  has  been 
sold  to  the  Craig  Coal  Co.,  of  Kingwood,  W.  Va., 
which  is  now  operating  same. 

The  McKee  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  new  retail  con¬ 
cern  on  Staten  Island,  having  taken  the  yard  at 
New  Brighton  formerly  conducted  by  A.  W. 
Blaifield.  R.  Lowe  McKee,  New  York  manager 
of  the  J.  W.  Lowe  Co.,  149  Broadway,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father,  Ralph  R.  McKee,  in  this 
enterprise. 

The  Petroleum  Heat  and  Power  Co.  is  using 
space  in  the  local  dailies  to  announce  its  plans 
for  introducing  fuel  oil  in  this  territory  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coal.  It  offers  to  enter  into  yearly 
contracts  at  5.6  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  Greater  New  York.  The  company  has 
established  a  storage  plant  at  Greenpoint. 

W.  J.  Fallon,  T.  J.  Fallon,  0.  A.  Van  Ess  and  O. 
Domini  of  the  Buck  Ridge  Coal  Co.  spent  Saturday 
and  Sunday  visiting  the  Buck  Ridge  Colliery  at 
Shamokin.  The  company  expects  to  double  its  out¬ 
put;  three  new  slopes  are  being  driven  to  reach  coal 
deposits  not  exploited  heretofore,  and  a  750  horse¬ 
power  boiler  is  being  installed  to  provide  more 
power. 

A  new  concern  in  the  coal  trade  is  the  Blue  Ridge 
Coal  Co.,  of  49  Wall  street,  exporters,  jobbers  and 
retailers  of  coal.  I.  J.  Kahan  is  president ;  M.  P. 
Wolf,  vice-president;  F.  S.  Berson,  treasurer;  and 
A.  Marcus,  secretary.  This  company  has  been  ex¬ 
porting  some  soft  coal,  and  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  124th  street  and 
East  River,  for  retail  facilities. 

The  question  of  whether  the  old  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  shall  be  placed  in  bankruptcy  or  not  came 
up  for  a  hearing  before  Judge  Hand  in  the  Federal 
Court  last  Wednesday.  Some  time  ago  certain  cred¬ 
itor  members  asked  to  have  the  exchange  declared 
bankrupt  and  a  receiver  appointed.  This  move  is 
now  being  opposed  by  some  of  the  debtor  members. 
Counsel  for  both  sides  were  given  until  Friday  to 
submit  briefs. 

Some  of  his  old  friends  in  the  trade  heard  recently 
of  the  death  of  Frank  W.  Cummisky,  for  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  transportation  business.  Mr.  Cummisky, 
who  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  at  the  age 
of  58,  entered  the  service  of  the  Eastern  &  McMahon 
Transportation  Co.  something  like  37  years  ago,  and 
during  a  period  of  32  years  rose  from  a  minor  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  office  to  the  presidency  of  the  company, 
a  post  which  he  held  when  it  retired  from  business 
about  five  years  ago. 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES 

Ben  E.  Tate,  vice-president  of  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.,  spent  last  week  in  New  York. 

M.  F.  McDermott,  vice-president  of  the  Tuttle 
Coal  Co.,  spent  part  of  last  week  in  Michigan. 

H.  R.  Pfister,  secretary  of  the  Hager  Coal  Co., 
is  enjoying  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  in  northern 
Michigan. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
made  a  trip  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the  latter  part 
of  last  week. 

Tony  Gosling,  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co. 
sales  force,  is  attending  the  Elks’  Convention  at 
Los  Angeles. 

William  Schilderink,  resident  manager  of  the 
A.  Y.  Malcomson  Coal  Co.,  spent  last  week  in 
Ohio  territory. 

C.  A.  McKamey,  president  of  the  Monon  Fuel 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati 
market  on  Monday. 

Frank  F.  Floyd,  sales  manager  of  the  Elk  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.'  was  mingling  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  circles  on  Friday. 

W.  T.  McElroy,  resident  manager  for  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  spent  several  days  last  week  in 
Cleveland,  at  the  home  offices. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  Indianapolis  representative  of 
the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  spent  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  home  office  in  this  city. 

A.  L.  Moses,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Herman  D.  Everett,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was 
circulating  in  coal  circles  here  last  week. 

Dorrington  Cave,  resident  manager  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending 
his  vacation  at  Lake  James,  Ina.,  for  a  few  weeks 
past. 

The  Bewly-Darst  Co.’s  Cincinnati  offices  are 
being  moved  from  the  Union  Central  Building  to 
the  eleventh  floor  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Building. 

James  Albert  Green,  president  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.,  left  Saturday  evening  for  his  annual 
hunting  and  fishing  trip  to  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  Canada.  He  will  take  some  faithful  In¬ 
dian  guides  and  a  number  of  good  dogs  and  spend 
about  six  weeks  beyond  the  confines  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Green  always  comes  back  with  a  lot 
of  fine  pictures  and  specimens  which  he  uses  to 
illustrate  lectures  on  primitive  Canadian  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  from  its  western  sales 
office  in  Cincinnati,  will  hereafter  market  not 
only  the  smokeless  coal  of  its  own  production 
but  the  bituminous  coal  produced  by  its  associate 
company,  the  Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.  There  will 
be  no  change  in  offices.  On  Saturday  F.  S. 
Wright,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  N.  Wenrick,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  J.  C.  Hughes,  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  Wm.  M.  Bower,  of  Indianapolis,  salesmen, 
had  a  conference  with  Western  Sales  Manager 
William  Heitzman  here. 


Good  Results  with  Steam  Sizes. 

The  New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
which  George  W.  Jepson  of  Boston  is  general  man¬ 
ager,  is  exploiting  a  patent  grate  and  an  electric 
blower  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  birdseye 
and  other  anthracite  steam  sizes  under  both  high 
and  low  pressure  boilers. 

It  is  being  introduced  under  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Anthracite  Combustion  System,  and  letters 
testifying  to  good  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  apparatus  have  been  received  from  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  State  Hospital,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Simpson  Silk  Mills,  Carbondale,  Pa. ;  the  Fairview 
Hospitai  for  the  Criminal  Insane,  Carbondale,  Pa. ; 
the  Carbondale  Machine  Co.,  and  other  large  con¬ 
sumers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  held  an  outing  at  Deef  Fark,  Md.,  yes¬ 
terday. 

Last  year  985,150  tons  of  coal  were  imported  into 
Port  Said  of  which  65  per  cent  was  Welsh  coal, 
25  per  cent  English  North  Country,  and  10  per  cent 
Indian,  African,  and  American. 

Exports  from  Hampton  Roads  declined  sharply 
during  the  week  ended  July  9th,  when  302,000  net 
tons  were  dumped  for  foreign  cargo,  and  72,000  tons 
for  foreign  bunker.  The  total — 374,000  net  tons — 
was  a  little  more  than  half  the  dumpings  for  foreign 
account  in  the  week  preceding. 

B.  J.  Rowe,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  says  that  no  general  reduction 
in  coal  rates  is  being  considered,  but  if  it  were 
the  reduction  would  require  many  weeks  for 
checking  up.  It  took  the  railroads  six  months  to 
get  their  rate  schedules  in  shape  for  last  year’s 
increases,  he  said. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  barge  from  the  Warrior 
River  field  of  Alabama  have  increased  considerably 
this  year.  The  tonnage  transported  from  that  section 
to  New  Orleans  via  the  Lake  Borgne  Canal  route 
has  totaled  101,000  tons  since  January  1st,  while 
37,000  tons  has  been  shipped  down  the  Warrior  and 
Tombigbee  rivers  to  Mobile  and  nearby  points  on 
Mobile  Bay. 

The  low  price  of  fuel  oil  is  resulting  in  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  a  certain  amount  of  coal  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  mid-continent  territory  adjacent 
to  the  oil  fields.  At  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  some 
of  the  big  packing  plants  are  changing  from  coal  to 
oil.  Fuel  oil  sold  at  low  as  45  cents  a  barrel  in 
Kansas  a  few  weeks  ago  and  is  now  available  at  80 
cents.  At  the  peak  of  prices  in  1920  it  cost  $3.50  a 
barrel. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  indicated  a  while  ago 
that  reduced  rates  on  fruit  and  similar  products 
would  probably  be  the  first  feature  of  readjustment  in 
traffic  rates,  and  now  comes  announcement  that 
charges  on  California  products  to  the  eastward  will 
be  reduced  August  15th.  Some  rates  can  and  probably 
should  be  reduced  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroads 
and  their  patrons  as  well,  but  coal  rates  will  doubt¬ 
less  stay  up  for  some  time  to  come  for  reasons  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  article. 

Retail  dealers  at  line  points  report  that  some  of 
the  anthracite  companies  have  just  begun  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  including  the  railroad  freight  in  their  invoices. 
In  other  words,  selling  the  coal  at  destination  instead 
of  at  the  mines.  This  suits  the  retailers  all  right 
when  coal  is  coming  through  promptly,  as  the  com¬ 
panies’  terms  are  30  days  and  the  railroads  want  to 
be  paid  when  the  car  arrives.  Of  course,  in  the 
winter,  when  cars  are  often  delayed  for  weeks  on 
the  road,  it  will  be  another  story. 

The  total  output  of  by-product  coke  for  June  was 
about  1,540,000  net  tons.  In  comparison  with  the 
monthly  average  for  1920,  this  was  a  decrease  of 
1,025,000  tons,  or  40  per  cent.  As  the  present  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  the  by-product  ovens  in  this  country 
is  in  round  numbers  3,510,000  tons  of  coke  per 
month,  the  industry  was  operating  at  only  44  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Of  the  81  plants,  10  were  closed 
down  entirely.  At  that,  the  by-product  peo¬ 
ple  are  better  off  than  the  beehive  producers,  who 
are  turning  out  less  than  10  per  cent  of  normal,  most 
of  the  plants  being  idle. 

The  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  of  New  York  is 
offering  for  sale  new  eight  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
United  Electric  Coal  Co.,  with  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Danville,  Ill.,  and  at  Rush  Run,  Ohio,  in 
the  No.  8  district.  Extensive  strippings  are  being 
developed,  in  addition  to  the  mines  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  several  years  past.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  the  Electric  Coal  Co.,  Hartshorn 
Bros.,  and  F.  E.  Butcher  and  associates.  Mr.  But¬ 
cher  is  president  of  the  new  corporation,  which  owns 
or  controls  4,600  acres  of  coal  land  in  the  two  states 
and  has  a  present  mining  capacity  of  about  1,000,000 
tons  annually. 
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THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BUIE  BOOK" 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


SA.WA.RD~S  ANNUAL 

An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 
coal  trade. 

PRICE,  $2.50 
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PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your  coal  for  New 
York  Harbor  Delivery  and  New  England. 

Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales  Agent 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


Fort  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

DOMESTIC  AND  EXPORT 


Offices: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Shipping  Ports : 

Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Barclay  1052 


f 

SALE  OF  VALUABLE  COAL  LAND 

The  undersigned  will  sell  at  public  auction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hall  Hotel,  corner  of  Centre  and  Howard  Streets,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1921,  at  11:30  A.  M.  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  of  John  Clayton  Miller,  successor  in  title  to 
John  Clayton  and  that  of  the  Estate  of  George  H.  Potts,  deceased, 
known  as  the  “Potts  Estate”  in  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
“Clayton  and  Potts  Tract,”  containing  29  acres  and  63  perches 
more  or  less,  situate  partly  in  the  City  of  Pottsville  and  partly  in  the 
Borough  of  Mechanicsville,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  together 
with  all  the  coal  in  the  veins  on  the  above  premises  which  run  under 
or  in  the  tract  of  land  running  south  of  and  adjoining  the  above  tract 
and  late  the  property  of  Thomas  Haven,  with  the  right  of  mining  and 
removing  the  same  and  the  right  to  open  air  holes  on  the  premises 
of  said  Haven.  Reserving  and  excepting  thereout  that  certain 
messuage,  with  the  appurtenances  known  as  the  Blue  Tavern,  and 
marked  as  number  three  in  Young's  plan  of  addition  to  Pottsville 
and  Port  Carbon,  and  also  lot  number  one  in  said  plan  with  the 
appurtenances  and  also  all  other  lots  or  parcels  of  land  conveyed 
thereout  whether  recorded  or  not  recorded. 

A  list  of  all  recorded  conveyances  out  of  the  said  Tract  so  far  as 
the  present  owners  are  aware,  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
undersigned. 

The  highest  and  best  bidder  to  be  the  purchaser,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  undersigned  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  accepted  bid  to  be  paid  in  cash  when  the 
purchaser  signs  the  conditions  of  sale,  which  amount  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  undersigned  as  liquidated  damages  if  the  purchaser  fails  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sale.  The  balance  to  be  paid  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  sale.  Whereupon  a  deed  conveying  all 
of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  said  John  Clayton  Miller  and  of 
the  Estate  of  George  H.  Potts  in  said  tract  of  land  will  be  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  who  shall  pay  for  the  drafting  of  the  deed,  and  the 
stamp  tax  thereon. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JOHN  CLAYTON  MILLER,  Lock  Box  224,  Reading,  Pa. 

W.  ROCKHILL  POTTS,  Surviving  Executor  under  the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  GEORGE  H.  POTTS,  143  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Or  to:  A.  L.  SHAY,  Atty.  for  JOHN  CLAYTON  MILLER,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

CEO.  M.  ROADS,  Atty.  for  W.  ROCKHILL  POTTS,  Surviving  Executor  of 
Estate  of  GEORGE  H.  POTTS,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


IN  ALL  SIZES 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
and  DOMESTIC  USE 

Plant  located  on  tide  water  and  on  main  lines 
Lackawanna  and  Erie  Railroads 

Low  water  and  rail  rates.  Prompt  deliveries. 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

Price  quotations  and  all  particulars  on  request. 

SEABOARD  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Phone  Montgomery  4120 
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Production,  Exports,  Imports,  and  Home  Consumption  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal,  1913-1920. 

Calendar  years,  net  tons.  Data  on  production,  consumption  and  stocks  drawn  chiefly  from  reports  of  United  States  Geological  Survey,  on  imports  and  exports  from 

records  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Tonnage 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920(a) 

Anthracite 

Production  . 

..  91,525,000 

90,822,000 

88,995,000 

87,578,000 

99,612,000 

98,826,000 

88,092,000 

89,  ioo, ax; 

Imports  . r . 

..  (b)  2,000 

(b)  9,000 

(b)  14,000 

6,000 

-  13,000 

37,000 

83,000 

32, a  Hi 

Exports 

To  Canada  and  Mexico . 

. .  4,573,000 

4,220,000 

3,854,000 

4,558,000 

5,917,000 

4,910,000 

4,871,000 

4,987,000 

To  other  countries  (seaborne) . 

80,000 

70,000 

111,000 

198,000 

90,000 

58,000 

106,000 

417JXX) 

Net  change  in  producers’  stocks  (c) . 

..+1,400,000 

+2,500,000 

—3,100,000 

— 4,200,000 

—450,000 

+1,120.000 

No  data 

No  data 

Consumption  in  United  States  (d) . 

..  87,472,000 

84,041,000 

88,144,000 

87,118,000 

94,068,000 

92,775,000 

83,198,000 

83,728,000 

Bituminous 

Production  . 

..478,436,000 

422,701,000 

442,622,000 

502,523,000 

551,787,000 

579,386,000 

458,063,000 

556,563,000 

Imports  . 

..  1,583,000 

1,546,000 

1,709,000 

1,714,000 

1,448,000 

1,457,000 

1,012,000 

1,245,000 

Exports 

To  Canada  and  Mexico . 

..  15,650,000 

10,674,000 

9,670,000 

13,481,000 

18,324,000 

18,316,000 

12,064,000 

16,448,000 

To  other  countries  (seaborne) . 

. .  4,495,000 

4,784,000 

9,107,000 

7,774,000 

5,506,000 

4,034,000 

8,050,000 

22,069,000 

Net  change  in  consumers’  stocks  (c) . 

No  data 

No  data 

—11,000,000 

No  change 

+27,900,000 

—39,900,000 

—20,000,000 

Consumption  (d)  . 

.  .459,874,000 

408,769,000 

425,554,000 

493,982,000 

529,405,000 

530,593,000 

478,861,000 

499,291 ,000 

(a)  As  records  for  1920  are  not  yet  complete, 

many  of  the  figures  shown 

for  that  year 

are  estimates. 

(b)  Fiscal 

year  ended  June  30. 

(c)  A  plus  sign  denotes  coal  produced  but  added  to  stocks  and  not  consumed.  A  minus  sign  denotes  coal  consumed  'but  drawn  from  stocks  carried  over. 
Data  on  anthracite  from  cost  reports  of  Federal  Trade  Commission— Coal  No.  2,  page  27,  and  Hearings  before  Frelinghuysen  Coal  Committee,  S.  Res.  126,  66th 

Congress,  1st  Session,  Part  I,  page  308.  Figures  represent  coal  years  and  are  in  part  estimates.  Data  on  bituminous  coal  from  Consumers’  Stocks  of  Bituminous. 
Coal,  March  1  and  June  1,  1920,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

(d)  Production  plus  imports  minus  exports,  taking  into  consideration  changes  in  stocks  where  available. 


Year 

Fiscal  Years 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 


To 

To  all  other 

Canada 

countries 

613,874 

658,522 

796,134 

855,560 

930,772 

973,784 

1,113,945 

872,437 

1,615,367 

824,352 

1,882,148 

777,839 

1,875,786 

640,052 

1,947,655 

722,502 

2,103,958 

900,346 

2,345,927 

1,552,067 

4,110,491 

1,950,198 

3,688,759 

2,766,326 

Bituminous  Coal  Exported  From  the  United  States,  1890-1920. 

(Net  tons) 

Compiled  from  records  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Year 

To 

To  all  other 

Year 

To 

To  all  other 

Total 

Fiscal  Years 

Canada 

countries 

Total 

Fiscal  Years 

Canada 

countries 

Total 

1,272,396 

1902 . 

3,743,733 

2,305,044 

6,048,777 

1914 . 

12,849,085 

4,740,477 

17,589,562 

1,651,694 

1903 . 

4,157,704 

1,677,856 

5,835,561? 

1,904,556 

1904 . 

4,964,488 

2.242,390 

7,206,878 

Calendar  years 

1,986,382 

1905 . 

5,237,875 

2,274,848 

7,512,723 

1915 . 

9,357,000 

9,420,000 

18,777,000 

2,439,719 

1906 . 

5,499,133 

2,515,130 

8,014,263 

1916 . 

13,260,000 

7,995,000 

21,255,000 

2,659,987 

1907 . 

6,891,173 

2,978,639 

9,869,812 

1917 . 

18,117,000 

5,723,000 

23,840,000 

2,515,838 

1908 . 

7,673,310 

3,397,841 

11,071,151 

1918 . 

18,134,000 

4,217,000 

22,351,000 

2,670,157 

1909 . 

7,297,726 

2,803,405 

10,101,131 

1919 . 

11,950,000 

8,176,000 

20,126,000 

3,004,304 

1910 . 

8,126,400 

3,536,652 

11,663,052 

1920 . 

16,221,000 

22,296,000 

38,517,000 

3  897  994 

1911 

9  663,319 

3,596,472 

13,259,791 

6^060,689 

1912 . 

11,952,620 

5,111,821 

17,064,441 

Data  tor  1881  to 

1914  cover 

hscal  years  ending  June 

6,455,085 

1913 . 

13,419,216 

4,693,857 

18,013,073 

30;  for  1915-1920, 

calendar  years. 

No  More  Millionaires? 

We  notice  that  a  speaker  at  the  great  religious 
convention  in  this  city  last  week  asserted  “We 
must  so  regulate  our  political  system  that  there 
will  be  no  more  millionaires.” 

This  reflects  a  sentiment  which  is  undoubtedly 
growing,  and  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  those 
who  are  halted  on  the  road  to  wealth  to  realize 
that  they  wouid  not  be  permitted  to  retain  a 
large  amount  of  money  even  if  they  made  it. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  foundations  were 
laid  for  the  great  industrial  fortunes.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  we  shall  never  see  another  fortune 
like  that  of  the  Rockefellers  or  even  that  of 
Carnegie.  Labor  will  demand,  and  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  results  of  its 
work  than  in  the  past,  and  while  economic  con¬ 
ditions  from  time  to  time  will  modify  the  propor¬ 
tion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  thirty 
years  ago  or  more  will  never  be  repeated. 

Furthermore,  the  taxation  program  seems  to 
be  quite  definitely  established.  There  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  some  modification  of  the  extreme  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  income  tax  law,  which  as  now  exist¬ 
ing  serve  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  but  it 
seems  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  men 
of  great  wealth  must  reconcile  themselves  to  a 
policy  that  would  have  been  considered  revolu¬ 
tionary  only  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

It  is  not  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  to  have  it  so.  The  limitation  of  enterprise 
will  have  a  reactionary  effect.  But  the  millions 
of  people  in  the  workaday  world  will  not  be 
quick  to  see  this  phase  of  the  situation. 

John  A.  Palmer,  of  Reedville,  Va.,  is  president 
of  the  Palmer-Bess  Coal  Corporation,  recently 
organized  to  develop  coal  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  Keokee,  Va.  The  new  enterprise  has  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  a  million  dollars. 


PROSPERITY  AHEAD 


Change  Is  Inevitable  as  All  Previous 
Experience  Shows. 

Postmaster  General  Hays,  in  the  course  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  some  of  his  home-town  friends,  said : 

“There  is  a  lot  of  business  in  this  country  that 
is  really  sick,  still  staggering  with  the  shell-shock 
of  war  and  the  debauch  of  extravagance,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  that  is  merely  malin¬ 
gering.  What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  common  sense  of  courage  and  confidence. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  era  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  prosperity  ahead  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Every  one  knows  this  and  the  only 
question  discussed  is  when  it  will  ’start.  Well, 
it’s  time  to  go  out  and  get  it.  This  we  propose 
to  help  do.” 

Although  the  statement  once  made  by  ex-President 
Wilson  as  to  psychological  depression  was  strongly 
criticised,  for  it  leaned  too  far  towards  the  optimis¬ 
tic  viewpoint,  there  is  a  very  real  element  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  in  evidence  in  times  of  depression.  Not  only  is 
there  the  direct  mental  effect  of  adverse  business 
conditions,  but  the  very  fact  that  elements  of  ad¬ 
versity  are  apparent  serve  to  develop  a  yellow  streak 
in  certain  individuals,  which  makes  matters  worse 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  just  as  the  thoughtless, 
selfish  rush  for  self-protection  in  a  panic-stricken 
throng  so  often  makes  a  disaster  out  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  minor  accident. 

In  such  times  as  the  present  it  is  tnanifestly  the 
thing  for  substantial  business  interests  to  stand  firm 
and  serve  as  beacon  lights  for  the  minor  factors  in 
the  community,  to  afford  by  their  wise  policy  a  rally¬ 
ing  point  for  the  less  fortunate  and  farsighted.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  so  many  cases  this  is 
the  course  that  is  being  pursued. 


Change  Will  Be  Unheralded. 

Not  long  ago  we  compared  the  turn  in  the  business 
tide  to  the  crossing  of  the  equator.  After  a  ship 
crosses  the  line  the  change  in  climatic  conditions  is 
not  noticeable  to  those  on  board  for  some  little  time, 
and  when  business  reaches  its  low  point  and  starts 
picking  up  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  before  that 
fact  is  clearly  apparent.  The  Harriman  National 
Bank  also  calls  attention  to  this  fact  when  it  says:  I 

“Some  day  business  will  revive  in  earnest.  The  re¬ 
vival  will  not  be  recognized  until  it  is  well  along  on“ 
its  way,  just  as  now  people  are  talking  depression 
when  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  its  worst  period  is 
over.  But  we  shall  always  have  some  drawback  to  , 
our  complete  happiness.  Man  never  is  but  always  to 
be  blessed.  If  it  is  not  the  election,  the  state  of  the 
exchanges,  the  depression  in  the  stock  market,  the 
weather,  then  it  is  something  less  important  which 
looms  large  for  lack  of  a  standard  of  comparison. 
We  are  governed  by  the  psychology  of  the  moment.” 

■ - — - - 

Liquidation  Being  Hastened. 

In  order  to  hasten  liquidation  many  iron  and  steel 
consumers  having  stocks  in  excess  of  present-day 
needs  are  reselling  to  other  consumers,  This  has 
resulted  in  a  minimum  amount  of  new  business  being 
taken  by  the  steel  mills,  where  production  is  now 
estimated  at  around  25  per  cent  but  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  to  as  low  as  15  per  cent  this  month,  when  the 
irreducible  minimum  in  volume  of  new  business  will 
have  been  reached. 

With  steel  stocks  liquidated  before’  August  1st,  it 
is  believed  a  material  improvement  will  be  manifested, 
much  credence  being  attached  to  the  report  that,  with 
a  reduction  in  their  operating  ratios  incident  to  the 
wage  reduction  put  in  effect  on  July  1st,  the  railroads 
will  be  encouraged  to  spend  greater  sums  for  repair 
to  equipment  already  long  deferred,  in  which  work 
much  steel  will  be  in  demand. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Once  more  we  have  a  report  from  the  Geo- 
gical  Survey  indicating  a  most  moderate 
aount  of  bituminous  coal  produced  during 
i  e  week  under  review.  For  four  weeks  up 
the  16th  of  July  the  tonnage  has  been  at  or 
out  seven  and  one-half  million  tons,  follow- 
?  a  five-week  period  of  only  slightly  greater 
oduction  and  an  extended  period  of  consid- 
ibly  less  output.  All  this  indicates  that  pro- 
ction  for  months  past  has  been  below  the 
piirements  of  the  country  in  any  year  dur- 
f  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen.  We  are  really 
tting  back  to  old-time  figures  if  any  such 
:ord  is  to  continue,  and  in  view  of  the 
owth  that  has  been  achieved  in  practically 
directions  since  the  new  century  came  in, 

1  that  is  really  a  good  while  now,  it  is  im- 
ssible  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  thought 
it  coal  requirements  have  fallen  back  to  what 
i  uost  amounts  to  an  antediluvian  basis. 
iere  has  been  severe  restriction  in  the  use 
coal,  but  the  year’s  requirements  have  not 
-n  reduced  by  40  per  cent,  taking  the  coun- 
over,  and  more  business  must  be  done  later 
to  make  up  for  the  quietness  of  the  year  to 
:e. 

July  has  been  a  month  of  restricted  activ- 
;s,  as  anticipated.  This  is  a  seasonable  con- 
ion,  emphasized  by  the  status  of  affairs  in 
world  at  large,  but  the  experience  of  last 
nmer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  war  years,  has 
'  de  it  hard  for  the  trade  to  take  a  philosoph- 
1 1  view  of  events.  This  is  particularly  true 
I  the  anthracite  people,  who  have  grown  ac- 
!  tomed  to  good  business  right  through  the 
;  r  and  every  year. 

|  mprovement  in  the  bituminous  trade  con¬ 
ies  to  be  a  hope  rather  than  a  reality,  but 
arently  it  is  a  well-founded  hope,  with  the 
e  of  realization  close  at  hand.  There  con¬ 
ies  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  before 
month  of  August  goes  out  there  will  be  a 
nite  change  in  the  situation.  There  is 
ity  of  business  waiting  for  the  steel  indus- 
and  other  important  lines  once  buyers  are 
vinced  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  the 
U  of  price  advantage  by  waiting.  When  con- 
i  nee  is  restored  by  a  few  weeks  of  stable 
Jes,  or  better  still,  by  a  rising  market,  the 
i  re  industrial  outlook  may  change  and  the 
;  nge  may  come  about  almost  overnight, 
i  1  this  connection  we  may  well  refer  to  the 
j  arks  of  Chairman  Gary  at  the  recent 
itlily  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel 

It 


Corporation.  While  acknowledging  the  dull 
and  hesitating  state  of  business  at  the  present 
time,  he  said  that  the  outlook  is  not  discourag¬ 
ing  or  doubtful ;  sentiment  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  better  for  some  time  and  is  still  progress¬ 
ing  along  that  line,  indicating  that  since  May 
industry  has  been  headed  in  the  right  direction, 
ihe  Judge  is  very  conseivative  in  his  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  at  some  date  in  the  future  there 
will  be  the  biggest  business  the  country  has 
ever  witnessed.  That  is  no  doubt  trua.  There 
was  progress  to  bigger  and  better  things  after 
all  the  historic  setbacks  of  the  past.  He  might 
perhaps  have  indicated  from  the  recorded  ex¬ 
perience  of  ’37  and  ’57,  of  73  and  ’93,  how 
long  it  took  for  the  country  to  recover  from 
the  paralyzing  financial  and  business  difficul¬ 
ties  of  those  unfortunate  years.  He  refers  to 
the  orgy  of  overcharging,  overspending  and 
waste,  now  so  generally  deplored,  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  desirability  of  getting  all  affairs 
on  a  better  foundation;  refers  to  our  enormous 
resoui  ces,  and  calls  on  all  to  do  their  part  to 
return  to  a  sane  and  reasonable  basis. 

1  hat  progress  is  actually  being  made  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  better  reports  of  such  leading 
railroad  companies  as  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Erie, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing.  Only  the  big  New  England  railroads, 
the  Loston  &  Maine  and  the  New  Haven,  lag 
behind.  And  the  Pennsylvania,  in  rendering 
a  statement  showing  financial  results  month 
by  month,  reveals  steady  progress  both  in 
gross  revenues  and  in  net  operating  income. 
On  this  road,  as  on  others,  the  reduction  of 
expenses  has  combined  with  increases  in  reve¬ 
nues  to  turn  deficits  into  net  earnings.  The 
Pennsylvania,  moreover,  increased  its  freight 
earnings  to  a  very  material  extent  between 
bebruary  and  June,  with  passenger  earnings 
climbing  up  to  a  more  limited  degree. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  pointed  out  hereto¬ 
fore,  the  reduction  in  expenses  has  been 
achieved  largely  because  of  curtailed  mainte¬ 
nance  and  this  may  have  an  unfavorable  in¬ 
fluence  on  traffic  when  large  demands  are  made 
upon  the  roads.  But  if  heavy  tonnage  move¬ 
ment  is  deferred,  the  fact  that  earnings  are  at 
least  being  restored  to  a  certain  degree  in  one 
way  or  another  will  give  the  managements 
courage  to  go  ahead  with  improvements  to  a 
degree-  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had ; 
to  make  expenditures  they  otherwise  would 
have  been  totally  unable  to  make,  for  when 
heading  in  the  right  direction  they  feel  justi- 


fied  in  incurring  obligations  and  mortgaging 
tiie  future,  so  to  speak,  to  a  degree  that  other¬ 
wise  could  not  be  done. 

1  hat  even  the  depressed  industries  are  doing 
better  than  unofficial  reports  have  given  us  to 
understand  is  revealed  by  the  decidedly  favor¬ 
able  showing  that  the  G.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
\vas  able  to  make  in  the  face  of  recent  condi- 
tions.  And  the  growth  of  business  activity  in 
the  lines  first  affected  is  revealed  by  data  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  woolen  industry.  One  of  the  large 
banks  of  Boston,  in  a  recent  review  of  this 
line  stated  that  during  the  last  six  months  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  in  this  country 
has  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  recov¬ 
eries  from  severe  depression  ever  witnessed  by 
the  trade. 

The  Amoskeag  Company  reports  three  times 
as  many  orders  for  goods  as  last  year ;  more 
than  were  anticipated  and  earlier  than  ex¬ 
pected.  This  continued  improvement  in  cot¬ 
ton  and  woolen  goods  is  developing  a  more 
optimistic  feeling  in  New  England.  Western 
buyers  state  that  stocks  of  dry  goods  are  very 
low  and  that  they  are  compelled  to  put  in  or¬ 
ders.  Other  plants  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  are  beginning  to  operate.  Even  a 
large  watch  case  company,  idle  for  a  long 
time,  gives  notice  of  resumption  August  1st. 
All  of  this  means  more  coal  to  be  used,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  bituminous  production  in  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  does  not  indicate  a 
setback  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  but  reflects 
the  falling  off  in  exports  and  in  lake  shipments, 
the  Northwest  is  slow  in  buying,  anticipating 
apparently  a  lower  range  of  prices. 

The  anthracite  business  is  undoubtedly  very 
quiet.  The  early  part  of  August  at  least  will 
witness  more  collieries  closed  down  than  has 
been  the  case  for  a  long  time  past,  but  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  there  will  be  an  im- 
provement  and  a  decidedly  better  condition 
will  in  all  probability  prevail  in  September.  It 
is  known  that  many  domestic  users  postponed 
buying  in  the  spring,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  price  at  which  coal  was  offered,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  late  fall  will  see  some  very 
active  sci  ambling  because  of  the  necessity  of 
making  adequate  provision  for  the  winter. 

At  the  same  time  nothing  like  the  serious 
conditions  of  certain  seasons  of  the  past  will 
prevail,  for  with  the  tonnage  left  over  from  a 
mild  winter  and  the  heavy  business  done  by 
retailers  in  April,  May  and  June,  many  con¬ 
sumers  must  be  pretty  well  prepared  for  win¬ 
ter.  With  retail  yards  well  filled  and  an 
abundance  of  mine  labor  it  would  appear  that 
the  danger  of  a  serious  shortage  is  remote 
unless  the  winter  is  one  of  extraordinary 
severity.  Steam  sizes  are  weak  as  ever,  but 
curtailment  of  mining  in  August  may 
stiengthen  the  market,  as  in  the  spring  when 
some  of  the  independent  collieries  closed  down. 

Every  one  who  undertakes  to  forecast  the 
future  of  the  trade  must  consider  the  attitude 
of  the  anthracite  miners  as  indicated  by  their 
proposed  demands.  Such  a  proposition  as  they 
put  forward  calls  for  a  showdown.  There 
seems  more  prospect  of  a  strike  next  year  than 
has  been  the  case  at  any  time  in  the  last  four 
years  at  least,  and  ample  stock  piles  will  be 
the  best  possible  protection  in  such  a  case. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  will  be  no  dis¬ 
advantage  to  have  some  piling  up  of  tonnage 
gradually  during  the  winter.  The  problem  of 
cheaper  mining  is  not  a  simple  one,  for  the 
certificate  law  is  a  weapon  of  great  poten¬ 
tiality  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 
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More  General  Curtailment  at  Anthracite 

Bituminous  Consumers  Feeling  Out 

The  wholesale  anthracite  interests  are  now 
feeling  in  full  force  the  let-up  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  coal  which  brought  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  nearly  to  a  standstill  a  month  ago. 
Dealers  kept  on  taking  in  tonnage  as  long  as 
they  had  any  place  to  store  it,  but  a  point  has 
been  reached  at  last  where  a  great  many  of 
them  are  loaded  up  to  the  limit  and  have  had 
to  call  a  halt  to  shipments. 

At  least  they  have  had  to  restrict  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  correspond  with  volume  of  sales  and 
in  many  cases  to  cancel  orders  previously 
placed.  They  are  also  obliged  to  be  careful 
about  accepting  slow-moving  sizes  which  they 
have  no  room  for  in  order  to  obtain  heavier 
shipments  of  the  sizes  most  in  demand  locally. 

This  has  made  it  harder  for  the  producers 
to  keep  their  chestnut  and  pea  going,  and  to  a 
less  extent  their  egg.  The  last-named  size  has 
not  reached  a  point  where  it  is  being  stocked 
by  the  companies,  but  it  is  being  sold  below 
the  circular  by  some  of  the  independents. 
Chestnut  is  going  on  the  stocking  plants  in 
larger  quantities,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  pea  tonnage  is  also  being  laid  down. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  talk  about  dullness,  mining  operations  have 
continued  on  practically  a  full-time  basis  right 
up  to  the  end  of  July.  Some  of  the  individuals 
have  had  to  curtail  during  the  past  fortnight, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  none  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  voluntarily  closed  down  any  of 
their  collieries.  This  record  will  probably  not 
be  continued  far  into  August,  as  retailers  can 
no  longer  absorb  a  full  output  until  the  public 
starts  buying  again.  Consumers  who  have  not 
had  their  bins  filled  already  have  apparently 
decided  to  wait  until  fall,  and  not  much  re¬ 
vival  is  looked  for  in  the  retail  end  until  after 
Labor  Day. 

Independent  tonnage  has  been  offered  in 
limited  quantities  this  week  as  low  as  $7.35 
for  egg  and  nut  and  $7.60  for  stove,  but  most 
of  the  small  operators  seem  disposed  to  close 
down  rather  than  sell  below  the  circular,  in 
view  of  the  low  figures  at  which  they  are 
obliged  to  dispose  of  their  steam  sizes. 

This  part  of  the  market  does  not  show  any 
improvement.  Buckwheat  is  available  as  low 
as  $2.50  on  ordinary  grades,  although  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  are  commanding  $2.75  to  $3.25  in 
the  line  trade.  The  market  on  independent 
rice  is  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  on  barley  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25.  Steadier  operations  at  sugar 
refineries  are  helping  the  local  market  for  bar¬ 
ley  to  some  extent. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  bituminous  trade  is 
in  much  the  same  position  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  There  have  been  times  when 
it  seemed  as  if  the  demand  was  reviving,  but 
no  real  expansion  has  occurred.  Some  con¬ 
sumers  are  taking  a  little  more  interest  in  pro¬ 
viding  against  next  winter’s  requirements, 
either  by  stocking  up  or  contracting,  but  thus 
far  their  activities  have  been  largely  confined 
to  feeling  out  the  market.  Very  few  orders 
representing  future  requirements  have  been 
placed,  nor  have  many  contracts  been  closed. 
The  growth  of  interest  is  taken  as  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign,  however. 

About  the  only  change  in  the  last  few  weeks 
has  been  in  prices,  and  they  have  worked  lower 
instead  of  higher.  A  factor  which  may  tend 
to  cause  still  greater  unsettlement  is  the  wage 


Collieries  Looked  for  Soon  After  August  1— 
the  Market  in  Greater  Numbers. 

reduction  put  into  effect  in  Somerset  County 
on  July  16th.  Some  of  the  smaller  operators 
and  a  few  large  ones  reduced  wages  earlier  in 
the  summer.  Now  most  of  the  large  producers 
have  fallen  in  line,  so  that  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  county  is  back  on  the  1917  scale. 

As  the  small  operators  have  been  selling  for 
some  little  time  past  at  prices  based  on  the  re¬ 
duced  scale,  it  may  be  that  quotations  will  not 
go  any  lower  right  away,  but  the  latest  cuts 
will  mean  an  increased  tonnage  offering  at  the 
low  figures  and  eventually  this  is  apt  to  result 
in  still  further  recessions  unless  the  de¬ 
mand  picks  up  sufficiently  to  steady  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  any  event,  the  latest  Somerset  reduc¬ 
tions  have  added  to  the  troubles  of  operators 
in  Cambria  County  and  other  organized  dis¬ 
tricts,  whose  labor  costs  are  from  50  cents,  to 
a  dollar  a  ton  above  those  of  their  non-union 
competitors. 

Operators  are  becoming  a  little  more  cau¬ 
tious  about  getting  caught  with  distress  coal 
which  has  to"be  sacrificed  at  figures  bearing  no 
relation  to  cost  of  production.  For  this  reason 
there  is  perhaps  less  tonnage  to  be  picked  up 
in  the  region  at  concessions  from  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  established  spot  price 
for  different  grades. 

Pool  1  for  prompt  shipment  is  commanding 
from  $3-$3.25 ;  Pool  9,  $2.40-$2.75 ;  Pool  10, 
$2.15-$2.50;  Pool  11,  $1.85-$2-;  Pools  18,  34 
and  44,  $1.70-$1.80;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.75- 
$2;  Pools  31  and  61,  $2.25-$2.50;  gas  slack, 
$1.50-$1.75.  . 

Tonnage  from  selected  mines  in  the  various 
classifications  sometimes  brings  a  premium 
over  these  quotations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  anything  for  shipment  over  a  term  of 
weeks  at  the  minimum  prices.  Producers  are 
inclined  to  take  a  firmer  stand  on  business  run¬ 
ning  beyond  the  middle  of  August.  Slack  has 
stiffened  up  considerably  because  there  is  less 
being  produced  on  account  of  the  falling  off 
in  lake  shipments  and  exports,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  cement  mills  are  buying  more  freely. 
Export  demand  shows  no  signs  of  revival. 

•There  has  been  a  slight  increase  this  week 
in  tonnage  standing  at  the  piers  outside  the 
pools.  At  the  same  time  most  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  shipped  on  orders  and  contracts, 
so  that  the  pressure  on  the  market  has  not  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  remain  practically  unchanged 
at  $5.90  to  $6.15  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  9 
and  $5.50  to  $5.75  for  Pool  10.  The  tidewater 
market  has  been  a  little  quieter  this  week  than 
last,  when  there  was  a  fair  amount  taken  for 
bunkering. 


Larger  Quarters  for  Pocahontas  Fuel. 

The  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  moves  today  to  its  new 
offices  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Washington  Building, 
after  having  occupied  temporary  quarters  on  the 
eighth  floor  since  the  reconstruction  work  obliged  a 
move  from  original  quarters  upstairs.  In  moving 
back  to  its  old  location,  however,  the  company  will 
have  considerably  more  space,  occupying  practically 
half  of  the  floor,  with  a  specially  designed  layout  of 
the  premises.  The  westerly  half  of  the  tenth  floor 
will  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  company’s  purposes, 
without  any  public  hallway,  and  when  changes  are 
complete  the  rear  elevators  will  make  no  stop  there; 
access  being  afforded  by  the  main  group  of  elevators 
in  the  front  of  the  building.  . 


Some  people  are  too  proud  to  fight,  and  others 
think  they  don’t  need  advertising  in  their  business. 


Warm  Weather  Affects  Hard  Coal  Demand 
—  Bituminous  Trade  Hopeful. 

Retail  anthracite  business  is  quiet,  which  is  really 
now  a  commonplace,  but  nevertheless  true.  No  one 
anticipates  that  it  will  be  anything  else  for  the  next 
six  weeks  and  maybe  more,  all  depending  upon 
weather  conditions.  The  consumer  has  lost  all 
interest  in  coal,  and  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
dealer  fails  to  stir  him  up.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  city  has  been  swept  clean  of  all  possible 
purchasers,  and  from  now  on  every  one  will  be 
satisfied  to  catch  the  drifters,  who  slowly  make  up 
their  minds  to  take  in  coal,  but  who  are  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  add  any  impetus  to  trade. 

The  dealers  have  long  since  given  up  urging  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  from  the  operators,  and  even  those  in 
need  of  stove,  the  one  size  that  still  shows  activity, 
use  no  vigorous  measures  to  get  it,  feeling  certain 
that  they  will  get  sufficient  in  due  time.  All  of  the 
retailers  are  maintaining  heavy  stocks  of  the  other 
sizes,  with  many  of  them  having  as  much  chestnut 
as  pea  on  hand.  Some  dealers  are  somewhat  dubious 
about  this  latter  size,  claiming  that  pea  continues  to 
be  so  small-sized  that  they  doubt  if  the  public  will 
ever  come  back  for  it  to  the  same  degree  as  in  other 
years. 

There  is  some  interest  in  the  matter  of  prices  for 
August,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  two  companies 
who  have  been  adding  10  cents  a  ton  will  follow  out 
this  plan,  but  that  one  of  the  big  producers  will 
wait  until  September  1st  and  add  a  sizable  increase 
in  one  lump.  It  is  believed  that  the  independents  if 
they  do  increase  will  make  a  most  modest  one,  prob¬ 
ably  only  on  stove  coal.  Even  now  a  few  of  them  are 
shading  all  their  prices  lightly,  with  some  heavy 
cuts  on  pea,  this  size  at  times  selling  down  to  $5.25 
on  ordinary  grades. 

Smaller  Production  Expected. 

As  the  companies  have  had  so  many  cancellations 
it  is  believed  that  production  will  be  considerably 
cut  from  now  on.  It  is  known  that  several  of  the 
independents  are  on  short  working  time,  due  to  their 
inability  to  move  all  sizes  promptly. 

In  the  steam  trade  the  movement  of  coal  to  market 
is  probably  less  than  at  any  time  this  summer.  Mostj 
shippers  have  ceased  their  efforts  to  move  coal  by 
reduced  prices  and  are  accepting  the  inevitable.  The 
companies,  of  course,  still  have  recourse  to  then! 
immense  storage  yards  and  the  tonnage  in  that  direc( 
tion  grows  heavier  each  day. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  past  week  has  beei 
little  if  anything  unlike  the  previous  month  or  more! 
All  producers  are  moving  some  coal,  but  hardb 
enough  to  meet  overhead,  and  inasmuch  as  this  i:( 
nothing  much  different  from  old  times,  it  gives  th( 
well  established  firms  very  little  concern. 

Betterment  Before  September. 

Probably  the  newcomers  in  the  trade,  and  then 
have  been  many  of  them  during  the  past  few  years; 
are  feeling  the  strain,  but  even  among  them  then  | 
is  a  hopeful  strain  to  the  effect  that  the  ebb  tid< 
of  decline  has  been  reached  and  that  the  turn  it 
the  other  direction  will  soon  be  observable.  W1 
have  talked  to  some  prominent  men  in  the  trade 
men  who  have  sufficient  experience  not  to  let  thei 
optimism  over-ride  their  good  judgment,  who  reall; 
believe  that  by  September,  or  sooner,  there  will  b* 
a  decided  betterment  in  the  trade.  They  assert  tha 
those  concerns  who  have  deferred  storing  will  cer 
tainly  begin  to  take  in  coal  about  that  time. 

There  are  indications,  even  if  only  in  a  small  way 
that  tend  to  bear  out  this  prediction.  For  instance 
while  there  has  been  no  sudden  improvement  in  th 
iron  trade,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  larger  con 
cerns  are  lighting  a  furnace  or  two,  and  among  th 
smaller  fabricators  of  the  finished  steel  there  ar 
many  who  report  good  business  and  a  tendency  t 
further  improvement.  Some  of  this  is  no  doubt  du 
to  the  settlement  of  the  artisans’  strike,  who  hav 
been  out  since  April  1,  and  this  has  stimulate 
building. 

The  consumer  is  not  buying  heavily,  yet  is  show 
ing  interest  in  prices  and  taking  some  coal  for  cui 
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rent  use.  There  is  still  too  much  tendency  to  hold 
oft  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  freight  reduction, 
even  though  no  definite  move  has  been  made  in  this 
;  direction.  Even  should  a  reduction  become  effective 
by  the  first  of  the  year  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
it  will  be  so  small  that  it  will  be  several  times  off¬ 
set  by  the  increased  cost  of  coal  once  buying  is 
stimulated.  The  buyer  fails  to  appreciate  that  the 
bulk  of  production  is  being  sold  at  a  loss  at  present, 
and  it  would  need  only  an  increase  in  buying  around 
ij  10  per  cent  to  put  real  snap  in  the  trade,  with  the 
consequent  increase  of  spot  prices. 

I  .  There  has  been  little  change  in  market  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  $3  is  still  a  favorite  quotation  on 
Pool  1.  Pool  71  is  being  offered  around  $2.60  to 
$2.70,  while  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  Pool  9,  this  grade  ranging  from  $2.40  to 
$2.50.  Pool  10  is  in  fair  demand  at  $2.15.  It  must 
be  understood  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  spot 
pi  ices  in  such  a  market,  as  there  is  so  much  dis¬ 
tress  coal  on  the  market,  and  prices  often  considerably 
lower  than  the  above  are  heard  of.  Usually  this 
coal  is  offered  between  houses  in  order  to  protect 
sellers, _  but  at  times  comes  out  direct  to  the  buyer 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  move  coal  from 
the  mines. 


FAIRMONT  OUTPUT  GAINS 

Tonnage  on  Monday  Was  the  Heaviest  Since 
Latter  Part  of  June. 

;  Production  as  a  whole  picked  up  some  4,400  tons 
in  northern  West  Virginia  last  week,  but  the  Monon- 
:  gah  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  slumped  3,800  tons.  The 

■  gains  were  on  the  Western  Maryland  and  Monongah 

roads. 

Coal  loading  on  Monday  of  this  week  jumped  to 
1,084  cars.  This  was  the  largest  daily  loading  since 
June  28th,  when  the  tail  end  of  the  export  orders 
were  being  filled.  .Railroad  fuel  loading  on  Monday 
was  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  produced  on  the  di¬ 
vision  that  day. 

il  The  Peak  of  mine  idleness  in  the  region  was  on 
July  23d,  when  253  mines  were  idle,  or  but  42  mines 
it  work.  On  Monday  of  this  week  there  were  231 
mines  idle,  but  on  Tuesday  the  mine  idleness  dropped 
I  to  218. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  division 
i  :0°k  a  decided  slump  last  week.  In  fact,  there  were 
mly  94  loads  sent  to  that  port,  which  was  the  worst 
showing  of  any  week  during  1921.  There  is  no  sign 
■f  the  export  trade  coming  back  in  the  immediate 
uture. 

Lake  Shipments  Up. 

;  Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  division  showed 
'  (As.llght  mcrease  over  the  previous  week.  There  were  ' 
303  cars  of  coal  shipped  to  the  lakes  last  week,  152 
:ars  stronger  than  the  previous  week  but  213  cars 
hy  of  two  weeks  before,  which  was  the  record 
veek  of  1921  for  lake  shipments,  at  616  cars. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  off  the  Monongah  division 
iast  week  took  a  jump  upwards.  There  were  1,048 
:  ars  of  coal  loaded,  a  gain  of  48  cars  over  the  pre- 
|  ious  week.  This  was  the  best  fuel  loading  since 

nrJaSt  WCek  °f  March>  when  the  aggregate  was 
.098  cars.  Foreign  railroads  secured  639  cars  and 
I  ie  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  itself  took  399  cars.  During  the 
;  rst  twenty  working  days  in  July  there  were  3,445 
ars  of  railroad  fuel  loaded,  or  an  average  of  172 
ars  a  day. 

■  ,P°o1  64  is  selling  at  $1.75  this  week.  Slack 
j  rlngs  from  $1.45  to  $1.50  and  it  is  very  scarce  at 

iat.  The  demand  is  quite  heavy  and  the  source  of 
J  apply  has  been  cut  off  as  export  and  lake,  shipments, 

I  ftuch  required  lump  coal  largely,  are  on  the  wane' 

|  ow  sulphur  lump  is  quoted  at  $2.60.  There  is  prac- 
cally  no  demand  for  coal  these  days,  trading  bein<* 
ery  limited. 

Operators  Want  Wage  Reduction. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  region  to 

■  lye  the  wages  of  miners  reduced.  In  fact,  the  op- 
i  at?rs  have  gone  so  far  as  to  communicate  with 

ncials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  but  the  answfer 
i  as  *bat  no  reduction  would  be  considered.  There 
i  a  tendency  among  operators,  especially  the  smaller 
| les’  f°  buck  the  union  in  this  region. 

1 


The  pulse  of  sentiment  on  the  ticklish  problem  has 
icen  felt  out  pretty  generally  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
I  he  larger  companies  are  very  reticent  about  any 
such  contemplated  move,  and  no  doubt  are  against 
fi.  Companies  having  large  operations  and  dividends 
tn  pay  regularly  figure  the  proposition  out  as  a  buzz 
saw  and  are  pursuing  the  policy  of  “hands  off.” 

It  is  true  that  the  Fairmont  region  has  been  hard 
nt  by  operators  in  the  Connellsviile,  Somerset  and 
other  non-union  regions,  who  have  cut  the  heart  out 
of  wages,  while  in  this  region  the  1920  scale  is  still 
effective.  The  freight  differentials  are  also  operating 
against  the  region,  but  of  course  most  union  fields 
are  up  against  the  same  problems  these  days.  Cooler 
lu  ads  view’  the  fact  that  the  union  is  in  the  region 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  although  the 
principles  of  the  union  were  thrust  down  the  throats 
of  the  majority  of  the  operators  who  were  opposed 
to  it  from  the  getaway.  But  it  was  part  of  the 
government  plan  for  getting  regular  coal  production 
during  the  war. 

Some  operators  say  that  the  conditions  in  Mingo 
would  be  mild  by  comparison  if  that  argument  arose 
in  the  region,  and  point  to  the  disturbances  near  Mor¬ 
gantown,  where  the  ousting  of  union  men  has  been 
going  on  in  a  small  way  for  some  time.  Operators 
from  the  region  are  meeting  on  Friday  of  this  week, 
when  E.  S.  McCullough,  labor  commissioner  of  their 
association,  will  probably  point  out  the  folly  of  any 
effort  to  concentrate  on  eradicating  the  union  from 
the  field,  and  will  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 

Mr.  McCullough,  who  was  international  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at 
one  time,  has  a  broad  gauge  on  the  situation  and  will 
no  doubt  forcibly  express  himself.  The  union  has 
gotten  along  rather  satisfactorily  in  the  region  as  a 
whole.  As  yet  nothing  definite  has  risen  up  in  the 
way  of  fighting  the  union  except  talk  and  whispering 
going  around  the  region. 

It  is  understood  that  the  miners’  officials  will  later 
issue  a  letter  in  protest  to  the  proposed  cut  in  wages 
set  forth  by  the  operators,  but  up  to  mid-week  it 
had  not  been  issued. 


PITTSBURGH  GETS  INQUIRIES 


In  Some  Cases  Sales  Have  Resulted  and  More 
Business  Is  Expected. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
coal  market  in  this  territory.  There  is  some  picking 
up  in  the  demand  for  domestic  coal,  a  great  many 
inquiries  being  in  evidence  and  some  orders  for  very 
small  tonnages  being  placed. 

The  demand  for  slack  continues,  prices  holding 
steady.  A  number  of  the  slack  producing  mines  are 
now  operating  on  a  mine-run  basis,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  big  consumers  of 
slack  are  withholding  further  purchases  until  next 
month,  hoping  for  lower  prices,  slack  prices  would 
easily  advance  to  a  parity  with  mine-run. 

A  feeling  of  optimism  prevails  among  both  the 
producer  and  consumer  of  coal.  It  is  felt  that  by 
the  latter  part  of  August  the  worst  of  the  present 
depression  will  have  passed,  and  things  will  be  ac¬ 
tively  on  the  mend. 

There  is  very  little  coal  moving  from  this  territory 
to  the  lakes  and  very  small  tonnages  to  tidewater, 
except  on  some  business  contracted  for  the  latter  part 
of  last  year.  .It  is  understood,  how’ever,  that  some 
small  orders  have  been  placed  for  lake  coal  for 
shipment  the  coming  week. 

Prices  in  this  territory  are  about  as  follows- 

Steam  Coal :  yA,  $2.35  to  $2.60;  M/R  $2.00  to  $2.25 ; 
slack,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Gas  coal:  yA,  $2.60  to  $2.85;  M/R,  $2.25  to  $2  50; 
slack,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 


. An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  made  a  report  to  that  body  stating  that  rates 
on  coal  from  western  Kentucky  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  northern  Georgia  via  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  are  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  by  more  than  50  cents  the  rates  in 
effect  from  the  Jellico-Middlesboro  district  to  the 
same  destinations.  >'  . 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 


Picking  I  p  in  Retail  Demand  for  Domestic 
Coal  Brings  Some  Cheer. 

The  all  but  complete  collapse  of  demand  for  fuel 
both  for  export  and  lake  shipment  has  left  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  market  in  bad  shape,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  points  of  call  had  been  hopefully 
counted  on  to  afford  consolation  for  the  dullest 
steam,  by-product  and  domestic  market  known  to 
the  coal  business  in  this  section  for  many  months. 
All  that  remains  is  railroad  demand,  and  restricted 
traffic  has  reduced  this  to  an  unusually  low  minimum. 
Production  and  shipment  in  anything  like  approxi¬ 
mation  to  even  a  low  normal  are  wanting.  Coal 
men  here  say  that  for  a  few  weeks  past  there  has 
been  practically  no  business  worth  mentioning. 

What  little  export  call  there  had  been  disappeared 
almost  entirely  and  its  congestion  at  seaboard  ports 
was  such  that  embargo  notices  were  sent  by  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  railroads  leading  from  the  coal  fields 
m  that  direction.  There  is  no  apparent  promise  that 
the  export  situation  will  improve  within  thirty  days, 
and  operators  here  have  given  up  the  hope  that  an 
outlet  to  the  old  world  will  afford  them  relief. 

There  is  at  this  time  practically  no  lake  business. 
The  upper  docks  have  so  much  coal  that  there  would 
be  room  for  no  more  even  if  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  to  maximum  transportation  by  water.  The  esti¬ 
mates  of  Northwestern  needs  for  the  coming  winter 
have  generally  been  about  20,000,000  tons,  half  of 
which  has  gone  forward.  How  large  a  tonnage  has 
gone  by  rail  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  can  only  be 
conjectured,  but  there  seems  no  semblance  of  a  call 
at  this  time  for  the  other  10,000,000  tons  that  are 
supposed  to  be  wanted. 

The  Northwest  either  does  not  need  the  coal, 
hasn’t  the  money  to  buy  it  or  has  accepted  the  gen¬ 
eral  illusion  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  better  time 
to  buy  it  later  on.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the 
general  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  lake  ports 
at  both  ends  are  in  a  condition  of  general  and  almost 
hopeless  congestion. 

Operating  Conditions  in  Various  Fields. 

Even  in  the  smokeless  fields  of  West  Virginia 
production  is  seriously  off.  Operations  in  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  districts  are  not  over  30  per  cent 
at  this  time.  One  large  mining  company,  with  more 
than  a  score  of  important  operations,  has  shut  down 
indefinitely  and  has  notified  its  employees  that  it 
has  no  date  in  contemplation  for  the  resumption  of 
activities.  It  has  even  suspended  its  “key”  men 
without  pay. 

In  the  bituminous  districts  suspensions  are  even 
on  a  larger  scale.  Operations  in  these  districts  are 
down  to  20  per  cent,  speaking  generally,  and  it 
would  be  lower  but  for  the  exceptional  opportunities 
presented  in  the  unorganized  fields.  Western  and 
Southern  markets  of  a  special  character  are  sustain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  Kentucky  activities. 

Except  in  the  case  of  bituminous  screenings,  the 
scarcity  of  which  is  due  to  the  low  call  for  prepared 
sizes,  prices  are  very  low.  Nut  and  slack  sells  up 
to  $1.50.  Mine-run  is  from  $1.85  to  $2.25.  Lump 
from  $3  to  $3.50,  and  egg  from  $2.50  to  $3.  In  the 
smokeless  varieties,  nut  and  slack  is  quoted  around 
$2.25;  mine-run  from  $2.75  to  $3;  lump  from  $5  to 
$5.50,  and  egg  from  $5  to  $5.25.  Probably  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  field  has  there  been  so 
small  a  percentage  of  the  coal  moving  on  contracts. 
This  is  because  conditions  have  not  favored  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  contracts. 

The  brightest  outlook  for  the  immediate  future 
appears  to  be  along  the  line  of  domestic  demands. 
Retailers  in  Cincinnati  and  even  in  the  smaller  cities 
of  southern  Ohio  are  this  week  reporting  a  brisk 
beginning  of  domestic  buying.  Orders  are  being 
placed  for  August  delivery,  and  practically  without 
exception  retailers  in  this  city  say  that  already 
there  is  substantial  assurance  that  August  is  going 
to  be  a  very  busy  month  for  them. 

They  declare  that  up  to  this  time  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  home  needs  for  the  winter  have 
been  supplied,  which  means  that  75  per  cent  of 
that  need  still  is  to  be  supplied,  less  any  left-over 
from  last  winter’s  exceedingly  light  demands.  They 
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say  that  the  recent  warnings  of  Secretary  Hoover 
have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Retail  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  $7  and  $7.50  for  bituminous  lump,  $9.50 
and  $10  for  smokeless  lump,  and  $8  for  smokeless 
run-of-mine. 

Operators  here  now  say  that  improvement  in 
market  conditions  ought  to  come  by  September  1st, 
probably  by  August  15th  or  20th.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  unanimous  in  this  hopeful  view, 
for  some  declare  there  can  be  no  prosperity  in  the 
coal  industry  without  a  substantial  and  general  indus¬ 
trial  revival"  and  that  that  may  not  come  for  another 
year. 


BALTIMORE’S  ODD  CONDITION 


Home  Market  and  Prices  Fail  to  Improve— 
Inquiry  Halts  Hard  Coal  Buying. 

After  starting  off  with  a  rush  for  the  first  20 
days  of  the  month  the  export  coal  situation  has 
developed  a  sudden  and  rather  unexpected  lull  so 
complete  in  its  nature  that  for  four  or  five  days 
there  was  not  a  single  clearance  of  a  coal  cargo 
for  foreign  delivery.  This  peculiar  situation  may  be 
partly  explained  by  the  clearing  up  of  heavy  English 
orders  but  this  does  not  entirely  answer  the  question 
as  to  why  the  exceptionally  busy  period  came  to  a 
sudden  halt.  At  this  writing  there  is  a  revival  to 
some  extent  and  the  month  will  make  a  good  record 
as  a  whole,  in  fact  the  heaviest  since  last  October. 

The  export  movement  from  Baltimore  for  the 
period  from  July  1  to  20,  inclusive,  shows  a  total 
of  262,039  tons  "cargo  shipped  over  the  Baltimore 
piers.  This  movement  was  in  42  ships,  and  27  of 
these  took  an  additional  tonnage  of  29,307  tons  in 
bunkers.  Of  the  movement  England  took  17  ships, 
with  a  total  of  118,606  tons;  Ireland  4  ships  with  a 
total  of  21,617  tons;  Holland,  8  ships,  with  55,506 
tons ;  Italy,  5  ships  with  a  total  of  29,707  tons,  and 
the  balance  of  the  tonnage  being  distributed  to 
France,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Gibraltar  and  Russia. 

Coal  Going  Begging. 

At  this  time  is  offered  the  spectacle  of  the  best 
grade  coal  in  steam  variety  on  the  home  market  go¬ 
ing  begging  at  $2.50  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  while 
the  very  best  grades  of  Pennsylvania  gas  lump  are 
on  the  market  at  a  net  ton  basis  of  $2.25  at  the 
mines.  At  this  writing  Pool  1  coal  is  freely  offered 
here  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.50;  Pool  9  at  from  $2.15  to 
$2.25;  Pool  10  at  $2;  Pool  11  at  $1.70  to  $1.80; 
Pool  34  at  $1.50  to  $1.60  and  Pool  61  at  $2.10. 

There  has  been  recognition  by  the  Pool  authori¬ 
ties  here  of  the  declining  price  market.  During  the 
war  the  credit  charges  against  the  bonds  in  the  pool 
were  from  $10  to  $11.  Recently  northern  ports  have 
set  $7.  The  Baltimore  pool  has  now  set  $4.50,  as 
the  Baltimore  shippers  also  pay  the  freight  rate, 
but  it  can  be  seen  that  this  gross  ton  credit  require¬ 
ment  is  still  considerably  in  excess  of  the  market. 

Hard  coal  dealers  still  complain  that  there  is 
practical  cessation  of  buying.  The  public  seems  still 
bent  on  waiting  for  the  “lower  prices”  as  a  result 
of  the  Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the  operations 
of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange.  Unfortunately  it 
will  take  some  very  hard  work  to  convince  the  buying 
public  that  their  best  interest  lies  in  early  buying. 
The  coal  dealers  are  now  considering  some  method 
by  which  the  public  can  be  educated  to  the  real 
facts  of  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  serious 
situation  this  fall  and  early  winter. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

J.  B.  Clifton,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  spent  Monday  at  the 
Norfolk  office. 

Melville  Cockburn,  manager  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office 
after  a  vacation  trip  to  Boston. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Foreign  Trade  Club,  which 
was  organized  some  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  younger  element  in  the  shipping  and 
marine  business,  held  a  meeting  at  the  Fairfax 
Hotel,  at  which  Captain  W.  E.  Griffith,  Director  of 
Operations  for  the  U.  S.  Skipping  Board,  gave  them 
a  lecture  on  the  Merchant  Marine. 


BOSTON  APATHETIC 


Feeling  for  Future  More  Optimistic — Mills 
to  Get  Busy  Soon. 

General  apathy  on  the  part  of  consumers  continues 
and  the  statements  of  conditions,  the  probability  of 
future  congestion  and  high  prices  unless  there  is  an 
early  change  in  the  attitude  of  both  manufacturers 
and  domestic  consumers,  graphically  set  forth  by 
those  who  are  well  informed  as  to  actual  conditions 
of  production  and  distribution,  have  so  far  failed  to 
increase  the  demand  to  the  extent  which  it  should. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  optimistic  feeling  among 
the  industrial  interests  and  though  many  purchasing 
agents  manifest  a  desire  to  stock  up  at  least  a  mini¬ 
mum  supply  at  the  present  prices,  some  of  those 
directly  connected  with  the  financial  departments 
hesitate  to  approve  large  expenditures  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  until  they  are  more  sure  of 
future  business. 

Reports  from  various  plants  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  show  that  generally  the  smaller  manufacturers 
have  some  coal  on  hand,  sufficient  to  carry  them 
under  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  from  two 
to  six  months.  In  the  larger  industrial  plants  the 
supply,  in  most  of  the  instances  noted,  would  last 
only  a  few  weeks  were  they  to  operate  at  capacity. 

Bright  Outlook  for  Industrials. 

That  the  prospect  is  brightening  was  shown  last 
week  at  the  Amoskeag  company’s  spring  opening  of 
cotton  goods.  Buyers  were  ordering  three  or  four 
times  the  quantity  taken  a  year  ago  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  whole  spring  product  was  well  under  order 
before  the  close  of  the  opening  day. 

Western  buyers  reported  that  their  stocks  were 
reduced  to  nothing  and  had  to  be  replenished. 
Equally  encouraging  conditions  are  expected  at  the 
opening  of  the  American  Woolen  Company’s  spring 
lines  this  week. 

Many  of  the  bituminous  mines  are  now  selling 
their  coal  at  a  price  which  not  only  does  not  yield 
a  profit  but  in  some  cases  spells  actual  daily  loss, 
but  are  keeping  up  their  organization  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  keeping  their  customers  and  realizing  better 
prices  in  the  early  future.  One  producer  states  that 
he  will  take  orders  for  a  limited  supply  from  regular 
customers  only  as  he  now  has  sufficient  demand  to 
keep  his  mines  in  partial  operation  until  the  middle 
or  last  of  August. 

By  that  time  he  confidently  expects  that  there  will 
be  an  advance  in  the  price  and  he  can  make  a  profit 
on  his  operations.  This  instance  is  typical  of  the 
many  and  the  manufacturer  is  wise  who  will  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  procure  a  supply  of 
fuel  while  there  is  plenty  of  coal,  no  rail  congestion 
and  low  prices. 

Pool  1,  is  quoted  at  $3-$3.25 ;  “Yellow  run”  at 
$3.75 ;  Pool  9,  $2.40-$2.65 ;  Pool  10,  Pennsylvania 
coal,  $2.25-$2.45 ;  of  the  B.  &  O.,  $2.00;  Pool  11, 
$2.00,  off  the  B.  &  O.,  $1.85. 

On  contract,  New  River  was  quoted  at  $7.65 
f.  o.  b.  Mystic  Wharf,  Boston ;  the  wood-be  buyer 
offering  $7.35. 

Production  of  anthracite  recovered  promptly  from 
the  holiday. 

Anthracite  Demand  Light. 

Demand  for  anthracite  is  very  light  and  retail 
dealers  report  dull  business  and  much  idle  equip¬ 
ment.  Domestic  consumers,  like  the  industrials,  are 
holding  off  from  placing  orders  as  was  shown  by 
the  decline  in  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  Hud¬ 
son  Gateways  into  New  England  for  the  second  week 
of  July. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  stove  but 
shipment  of  this  size  is  very  slow  and,  in  many  cases, 
uncertain. 

Few  shippers  will  accept  orders  for  stove  unless 
orders  for  egg  or  chestnut  are  included. 

Independents  are  asking  a  premium  on  all  stove 
orders  in  almost  all  instances,  varying  from  $8.60 
to  $8.40.  One  independent  is  quoting;  Egg  $8.30, 
stove  $8.40,  chestnut  $8.20,  with  no  small  sizes ;  ten 
cents  off  these  prices  if  small  sizes  are  included. 

Chestnut  and  pea  are  accumulating  at  the  mines 
and  shippers’  agents  and  retailers  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  and  insistently  urged  to  accept  shipments 


of  these  sizes,  as  unless  some  disposition  is  made  the 
mines  will  have  to  close  down  as  they  will  not  be 
able  to  store  the  accumulation. 

Material  concessions  in  price  are  undoubtedly  being 
made  in  the  effort  to  dispose  of  chestnut,  either  to 
move  “distress”  cars  or  relieve  storage  space  but 
retail  dealers  are  generally  filled  to  capacity  on  this 
size  and  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  pay  for  coal 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  turn  over  for,  perhaps, 
some  months. 


COLUMBUS  DOING  MORE 

Recovery  Consists  Largely  of  Better  Buying 
of  Domestic  Grades. 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  domestic  situation 
was  noted  on  the  Columbus  market  this  week  by  both 
retailers  and  wholesalers.  A  number  of  inquiries 
were  made  and  some  of  these  developed  into  sales. 
The  industrial  situation  shows  little  change,  but  if 
anything  is  slightly  improved. 

Coal  men  are  agreed  that  conditions  would  be 
better  if  Henry  Ford’s  application  to  reduce  freight 
rates,  and  moves  by  state  officials  to  bring  this  about 
on  all  roads,  had  not  created  in  the  buyers’  minds 
additional  hope  for  lower  coal  prices.  It  has  been 
preached  on  every  side  that  high  freight  rates  are 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  high  prices.  Now 
that  the  state  has  set  out  to  bring  reductions,  and 
Mr.  Ford  has  actually  requested  permission  to  do  it, 
the  small  buyer  has  decided  to  wait  just  a  little 
while  longer  and  see  what  happens. 

The  industrial  situation  was  marked  this  week  by 
further  lay-offs  by  two  important  industries  in 
Columbus,  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  and  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.  Reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  steel  mills  in  Portsmouth  may  resume 
next  month  on  an  open-shop  basis.  This  would  have 
little  direct  effect  on  local  conditions,  however,  for 
the  mills  there  have  their  own  mines  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  it  does  indicate  the  possibility  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  steel  trade  soon. 

Screenings  stiffened  a  little  this  week,  but  they 
are  very  scarce  and  the  demand  is  light.  They  are 
back  to  $1-$1.40.  The  price  in  many  cases  depends 
upon  the  order.  If  only  a  little  is  wanted  it  may 
be  obtained  at  the  lower  figure,  but  if  several  cars 
are  ordered  higher  prices  prevail. 

Hocking  lump  is  still  at  $2.75  to  $3.  Mine-run 
is  $2  to  $2.25.  Some  West  Virginia  two-inch  lump 
was  heard  of  this  week  at  $2.75.  The  four-inch  is 
selling  at  from  $3  to  $3.50.  Pocahontas  lump  is  $o 
and  $5.25  and  Pocahontas  mine-run  from  $2.85  to 
$3.10. 

Production  for  the  past  week  was  about  20  per 
cent  of  full-time  capacity.  The  lake  movement  is  a 
little  more  quiet  than  it  was.  Companies  having 
their  own  docks,  however,  are  doing  practically  a 
normal  business. 


A  feature  of  the  bituminous  trade  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  proportionate 
amount  of  bituminous  coal  used  by  the  gas  corn- 
parties.  In  early  days  they  ranked  high  among 
the  largest  consumers  of  soft  coal,  and  at  the 
outset  tonnage  was  imported  from  abroad  for 
their  use.  But  with  the  introduction  of  water 
gas,  involving  the  use  of  anthracite  and  a  large 
ultilization  of  petroleum  as  a  base,  and  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  natural  gas  industry  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  use  of  soft  coal  by  gas  com¬ 
panies  has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
proportionate  amount  that  might  be  expected 
with  the  great  growth  of  the  country.  Less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  soft  coal  tonnage 
is  now  taken  by  the  gas  companies,  according  to 
the  latest  official  figures. 


Importations  of  foreign  coal  continue  to  expand 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will  not  cease  until  Jhe 
railroads  cut  the  rate  from  interior  mining  districts, 
according  to  steamship  bunkering  men.  Japanese 
and  Australian  products  are  said  to  be  coming  in 
large  quantities. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 

.  •  ^ 

Jnbroken  Dullness  in  Bituminous  and  a 
Further  Slowing  Down  in  Anthracite. 

The  dead  monotony  of  repeating  the  same  story  is 
till  a  necessity.  If  these  reports  show  some  con- 
iderable  fanciful  variation,  though  without  any  real 
iolation  of  fact,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  overlook 
uch  irregularity.  _  The  soft  coal  trade  shows  abso- 
|  Jtely  no  change  from  week  to  week  and  it  does  not 
|  romise  to  do  so  right  away.  One  shipper  shuts 
is  teeth  when  the  cancellations  come  in  and  says 
lat  the  time  is  coming  when  bituminous  consumers 
ill  have  to  buy,  but  he  knows  as  well  as  anyone 
lat  it  will  be  only  after  business  in  general  is 
ctive  again.  When  that  will  be  nobody  knows. 
Consumption  may  now  be  more  than  the  buying 
!  nd  it  may  not,  but  so  far  as  appears  the  consump- 
on  is  still  running  down.  It  may  be  that  midsum- 
*er  heat  has  cut  out  some  operations  that  will  be 
iken  up  again  as  soon  as  fall  sets  in.  It  would  seem 
lat  all  industries  are  doing  less  than  they  were. 

I  eople  who  are  most  hopeful  think  they  will  neces- 
irily  return  more  or  less  in  the  fall  and  perhaps 
une  in  better  than  at  present,  for  they  reason  that 
insumption  has  not  fallen  oft"  at  any  such  rate  as 
reduction  has. 

At  the  same  time  the  country  has  not  become  con- 
inced  that  the  cost  of  things  as  a  whole  are  down 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  there  is  holding  off 
id  much  substitution  of  the  cheaper  article  for  the 
le  ordinarily  used,  thus  giving  the  idea  that  the 
Hing  in  demand  is  actual  rather  than  relative 
■  apparent.  It  is  true  that  when  prices  come  down 
I  what  they  used  to  be  there  will  be  buying,  as  in 
e  case  of  sugar,  while  vegetables  still  take  the 
ace  of  meat  and  people  have  found  them  good. 

The  bituminous  consumer  is  still  looking  for  cheap 
al,  municipalities  as  well  as  private  concerns,  and 
at  holds  the  producer  down  to  the  bottom  in 
most  every  case.  If  there  is  a  soft  coal  mine  in 
e  country  that  is  really  making  money  it  is  not 
‘ssible  to  discover  the  fact,  and  it  is  at  least  a  fact 
! at  m°st  mines  are  running  at  a  loss.  That  is  shown 
the  inactivity  of  so  many,  most  of  which  would 
run  at  a  small  loss  and  be  better  off  than  they 
j  e  now. 

Prevailing  Spot  Prices. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  vary  price  quotations  so 
it  they  appear  more  favorable  to  the  trade  than 
;y  were.  The  jobbers  are  making  a  little  profit, 

;  producers  are  not.  Figures  remain  at  $3  for 
ighiogheny^  gas  lump,  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  Pitts- 
rgh  and  No .  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny 
dley  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  which 
.comparatively  scarce  and  strong,  adding  $2.36  to 
legheny  \  alley  and  $2.51  for  other  coals  to  cover 
ight  to  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  quiet,  even  for  this  time 
the  year.  The  consumer  does  not  care  to  think 
fuel  during  hot  weather  and  we  have  had  a  lot 
i  that  lately.  He  will  risk  going  without  coal  next 
iter  before  he  will  buy  now,  so  the  dealers  grumble 
1  try  to  find  other  business. 

veports  from  the  independent  anthracite  mines 
/  uv  even  greater  slackness  than  the  average.  Job- 
|  s  generally  find  that  they  are  getting  next  to  no 
mium  over  standard  prices  and  in  some  instances 
;  selling  below  them.  They  claim  not  to  be  mak- 
any  money. 

-ake  shipments  are  heavy,  being  for  the  week 
,800  tons,  of  which  116,400  tons  cleared  for  Duluth 
!  Superior,  32,400  tons  for  Milwaukee,  23,200  tons 
Chicago,  7,000  tons  for  Marquette,  6,500  tons  for 
une,  and  1,300  tons  for  Marinette, 
reight  rates  continue  at  $1  to  Racine,  Marinette, 

70  cents  to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee  and 
-cnts  to  Duluth-Marquette. 


I  •  S.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  board,  Sunday 
!  ek  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  announces  that 
R.  Fitzer,  having  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
1th,  W.  E.  Tytus  has  been  appointed  general 
i  ‘s  agent  of  the  company  and  R.  W.  Drake, 
'I  stant  general  sales  agent. 


TRADE  AT  CHICAGO 


Slackness  of  Industrial  Activities  Affects  Coal 
Increased  Strength  in  Screenings. 

Farmers’  credits  have  fallen  in 'the  Middle-West 
until  they  are  unable  to  secure  more  loans  from  local 
janks  and  consequently  their  buying  power  has  been 
all  but  exhausted.  This  report  is  coming  to  Chicago 
a  most  daily  from  retail  coal  dealers  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  small  town  coal  dealer,  who  is 
usually, busy  this  time  of  the  year  putting  in  the 
farmers  winter  supplies  of  coal,  is  not  buying  simply 
iccause  the  farmers  cannot  make  purchases  under 
existing  financial  difficulties.  Many  retailers  will  not 
take  any  hard  coal  this  year,  saying  that  they  have  a 
cany  over  of  soft  coal  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  farmers  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
commence  buying. 

A  huge  finance  proposition  is  under  way  whereby 
the  farmer  will  be  financed  in  the  matter  of  live  stock 
raising  and  shipments.  It  is  evident  that  the  farmer 
is  in  stringent  financial  condition,  a  situation  that 
must  be  worked_  out  before  the  retail  coal  man  of 
the  small  towns  in  this  section  can  do  any  volume  of 
business. 

The  domestic  consumers  of  the  city  are  in  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  situation,  a  little  worse  possibly,  for 
they  are  not  organized  to  secure  financial  support. 
Unemployment  has  been  great  in  the  cities  for  more 
than  six  months.  Many  home  owners  who  ordinarily 
purchase  during  June,  July  or  August,  are  forced  to 
hold  off  until  the  fall.  Many  of  them  realize,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  opportunity  to  buy  coal  at 
the  best  price,  presents  itself  now. 

Unemployment  Keeps  Down  Orders. 

Slackness  of  industrial  activities,  not  only  has  cur¬ 
tailed  buying  of  steam  coal,  but  has  indirectly  affected 
the  domestic  market,  due  to  the  numbers  that  have 
been  forced  out  of  work. 

Running  time  of  Illinois  mines  averaged  around 
29  per  cent  last  week,  the  lowest  point  during  the 
present  period  of  depression.  This  condition  of  low 
output  in  Illinois  has  helped  the  screenings  market 
considerably  and  it  continues  to  show  increasing 
strength.  As  the  situation  goes  on,  barring  a  change, 
screenings  will  become  more  scarce  and  higher  prices 
will  rule. 

Retail  yards  are  filled  to  capacity  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  the  domestic  situation  is  said  by  many 
in  the  trade  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  to  be 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

Open  market  buying  continues  to  be  the  tendency 
of  the  day.  Sales  were  made  on  the  Chicago  market 
last  week  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  off  grades  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal,  thus  cutting  deeply  into  the  offerings  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana  coals  which  are  quoted  locally 
at  $3.50  and  up. 

Kentucky  and  Pocahontas  coals,  contrary  to  the 
general  situation,  are  moving  a  little  better  on  the 
Chicago  market.  These  sales,  however,  are  reported 
to  be  for  old  line  customers,  ordering  coals  annually 
for  specific  purposes. 

Better  Outlook  for  Steam  Trade. 

The  steam  situation  is  expected  to  pick  up  soon, 
owing  to  the  steadier  financial  condition  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  some  of  which  are  in  the  market  already.  A 
big  change  in  the  situation  is  not  looked  for  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  each  day  brings  the  winter 
months  nearer  and  the  assurance  that  domestic  users 
must  soon  stock  up,  and  that  many  industries  that 
have  been  idle  for  months,  must  get  back  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  basis. 

Although  the  receipts  of  anthracite  coal  continue 
in  about  the  same  volume,  the  retailers  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  the  supplies  as  freely  as  heretofore,  saying  that 
their  yards  are  now  filled  to  capacity. 

With  the  coal  production  of  the  country  falling 
off  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  consumers 
learn  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  have  orders  filled 
within  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  When  this  situa¬ 
tion  does  come  about  we  will  likely  see  a  panicky 
condition  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  orders  will 
follow  with  quick  rapidity. 

The  prices  for  the  various  grades  of  coal  sold  in 
Chicago  have  meant  little  during  the  past  weeks. 


The  circular  prices  are  not  being  maintained,  it  is 
reported  from  many  sections. 


Chicago  Prices. 

Quotations  for  last  week,  including  freight  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  stood  as  follows : 


Domestic 

Southern  Illinois. $5.50@5.90 
Central  Illinois..  4.85@5.25 

Indiana  .  5.75@6.05 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45@6.50 
Ohio  (Hocking).  6.70 
W.  Va.  (Smkls.)  8.50 

Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
as  follows : 


Mine-Run  Screenings 
$5.13@5.40  $4.60@5.20 
4.40@4.60  4.20  @4.48 

4.25@5.00  3.85@4.45 

3.90@6.25  5.45@5.55 

5.20  5.15 

7.25@8.00 

mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 


Stove 


$6.60@7.30 
6.85(a  7.30 


Nut 

Pea 


$6.85@7.30 

5.30@5.70 


MINNEAPOLIS -ST.  PAUL 

Shipments  ol  Coal  from  Docks  to  Interior 
Show  a  Slight  Increase. 

There  has  been  some  little  sign  of  improved  de¬ 
liveries  of  coal  to  the  interior,  though  they  are  still 
far  from  what  they  should  be.  Coal  is  piling  up  on 
the  docks  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  and  the  delivery 
to  the  interior  is  much  below  normal.  The  first  of 
August  should  see  a  real  movement  of  coal  to  the 
The  argument  which  sometimes  prevails 
is  that  coal  should  move  out  at  about  this  time,  so 
as  to  give  an  outbound  load  for  the  box  cars  which 
are  soon  to  return  laden  with  wheat.  The  harvest 
is  on  Threshing  has  been  started,  and  an  occasional 
car  of  new  gram  has  been  shipped.  But  where  is 
that  outbound  rush  of  coal  which  should  be  distribut¬ 
ing  cars  all  over  the  Northwest? 

. It:  1S  unfortunate  that  the  simple  truth  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  emphasize  the  situation,  and  some  extra  em¬ 
bellishments  seem  to  be  regarded  as  necessary.  The 
cold  facts  are  that  the  coal  is  not  moving  out  the 
way  it  should,  if  the  people  of  the  Northwest  are 
to  be  assured  of  having  coal  ready  for  their  needs 
when  cold  weather  starts.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  long  mild  fall  would  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  pressure  for  coal.  If  such  a  fall 
were  assured,  the  deliberate  present  movement  might 
not  be  so  threatening.  No  one  can  assure  either  a 
mild  fall  or  an  early  cold  one;  the  chances  being 
about  equal,  but  some  of  the  predictions  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  coal  will  be  needed  early. 

Unless  some  such  camouflage  is  indulged  in,  it 
seems  that  people  will  not  buy  until  fall.  Yet  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of  their  getting  any 
lower  prices  in  the  fall  than  now,  and  a  considerable 
chance  prices  will  be  higher.  Despite  all  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  decline  in  prices  on  coal,  the  buyers’  strike 
has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  that  direction.  The 
effect  which  it  may  have  will  be  to  force  unnecessary 
bidding  in  competition  for  coal  in  the  fall,  thereby 
raising  prices.  But  the  great  American  public  is 
terribly  sot  when  obsessed  of  an  idea,  and  may 
stick  it  out  until  the  end  and,  as  usual,  pay  the  price 
of  obstinacy — at  least  in  being  compelled  to  wait  for 
coal. 

Members  of  the  trade  are  meeting  the  situation 
variously.  Some  continue  to  urge  upon  consumers 
the  need  of  getting  in  coal  and  avoiding  later  dis¬ 
appointment.  Others  feel  that  it  is  a  waste  of  effort 
to  do  this,  after  the  reception  of  previous  efforts 
in  this  line,  and  so  are  simply  lettting  things  work 
themselves  out.  When  the  rush  comes  they  will  do 
the  best  they  can  and  let  the  other  fellow  worry. 
That  is  their  theory.  But  it  is  usually  found  that 
those  who  expect  to  try  this  sort  of  a  plan,  when  the 
rush  comes,  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  make 
up  for  the  consumers’  neglect,  instead  of  letting  the 
latter  get  his  just  desserts. 


Long  terms  of  service  are  so  uncommon  nowadays 
that  the  case  reported  by  E.  V.  Sidell,  the  well- 
known  Poughkeepsie  dealer,  is  worth  mentioning. 
His  foreman,  Benjamin  F.  Cove,  has  been  with  him 
30  years. 
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O.  G.  Scott,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  in  the  Chicago 
market  recently. 

R.  Bruce,  a  coal  dealer  from  Paris,  Tenn.,  stopped 
at  the  Congress  Hotel  last  week. 

K.  S.  Myers,  a  retail  coal  man  from  Milford,  la., 
was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

F.  E.  Challgren,  coal  dealer  of  Harcourt,  la., 
spent  a  few  days  in  Chicago  recently. 

W.  H.  Harris,  of  W.  H.  Harris,  Inc.,  was  on  a 
business  trip  to  Ohio  cities  last  week. 

D.  Bogren,  retail  coal  dealer  from  Harcourt,  la., 
stopped  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  last  week. 

C.  O.  Fowler,  head  of  the  Monro-Warrior  Coal 
Co.,  Plymouth  Building,  spent  last  week  in  St.  Louis. 

Rice  Miller,  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

A.  C.  Ingersoll,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  last 
week. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  has  gone 
to  Michigan  for  a  vacation. 

The  Union  Colliery  Co.  have  moved  into  the  Old 
Colony  Building,  Room  500,  closing  their  old  offices 
in  the  Plymouth  Building. 

W.  M.  Heitzman,  western  manager  for  the  Central 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  Cincinnati,  was 
in  Chicago  early  this  week. 

F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  left  Chicago  last  week 
for  a  pleasure  trip  to  Michigan. 

J.  B.  Beardsley,  vice-president  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Bedford  building,  spent  last  week 
in  Cleveland  and  other  Ohio  points. 

E.  P.  Liska,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  has  just  completed  his 
two  weeks’  vacation,  spent  in  Chicago. 

P  H.  Greenlaw  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  Fifth  and 
Him  trict  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was 

among  v  visiting  coal  men  last  week. 

Paul  Alwart,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Alwart  Bros. 
Coal  Co.,.  1854  Webster  street,  returned  to  Chicago 
last  week,  after  a  two  weeks’  vacation  in  Wisconsin. 

H.  W.  Wood  has  been  added  to  the  sales  force  of 
the  Rialto  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building.  Mr. 
Wood  was  formerly  associated  with  the  South  End 
Supply  Co. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Company  of  Marion, 
Ill.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
C.  B.  Fullerton  and  S.  J.  Johnson  are  interested  in 
the  new  enterprise. 

Frank  Holyoke,  recently  connected  with  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  has  left  for  Cincinnati  where  he 
will  take  charge  of  the  branch  office  of  the  Raleigh 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co. 

The  Suburban  Ice  Co.,  La  Grange,  Ill.,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000.  The  firm  is  dealing  in  coal, 
ice  and  building  material. 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc., 
New  York,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  last  week, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Carpenter,  while  en  route  to 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  they  will  enjoy  their  vaca¬ 
tion. 

The  Reiner  Coal  Co.,  retail  dealers  located  at  1804 
W.  59th  street,  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Plymouth 
Building  to  carry  on  a  wholesale  coal  business. 
George  W.  Frisbee  and  Ralph  V.  Bain  are  in  charge 
of  the  new  office. 

Robbers  entered  the  home  of  Fred.  W.  Upham, 
president  of  the  Consumers  Company,  last  week, 
and  made  away  with  $220  in  cash,  Mr.  Upham’s 
watch  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  jewelry  and  silver¬ 
ware.  Mr.  Upham  lives  in  Glen  View. 

C.  E.  Olson  has  been  added  to  the  selling  force 
of  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Sales  Corp.,  Old  Colony 
Building.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Old 
Ben  Coal  Corp.  and  more  recently  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 


Ira  D.  Kay,  connected  with  the  Southern  Gem 
Coal  Corporation  and  Harris-Dillivou-Diamond  Coal 
C'o.,  Old  Colony  Building,  will  temporarily  fill  the 
position  cf  purchasing  agent  and  advertising  manager, 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Albert  A.  Ivetchum. 

Report  has  been  confirmed  in  Chicago  that  the 
Chilean  State  Railroads,  four  in  number,  will  open 
bids  on  August  23  for  320,000  metric  tons  of  coal, 
either  national  or  foreign.  If  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  the  coal  will  leave  gulf  ports  and  go 
to  Chile  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  also  president  of  the  Elk  River  Coal 
&  Lumber  Co.  of  Dundon,  W.  Va.,  left  Chicago 
last  week  for  the  east.  He  had  been  in  Chicago 
to  attend  the  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  his 
association  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

Continental  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Room  418,  343 
S.  Dearborn  street,  has  been  incorporated  for  $25,000, 
to  mine  and  sell  coal,  manufacture  coke  and  by¬ 
products  and  carry  on  a  general  wholesale  business. 
Those  interested  are  David  M.  Cohen,  Lewis  Wein¬ 
berg,  Manny  M.  Cohen  and  Otto  G.  Frees. 

L.  L.  Emmerson,  secretary  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
has  rejected  three  bids  received  for  7,000  tons  of  coal 
annually  for  the  coming  two  years  for  use  in  the 
State  power  house.  He  will  ask  for  new  bids  soon, 
due  to  the  former  bids  being  out  of  line  in  his 
estimation.  Two  years  ago  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  Lincoln  Park  Coal  Co. 

Cook  County  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  332  N.  Michigan 
avenue,  received  incorporation  papers  from  the  State 
Department  last  week.  The  capital  of  the  firm  is 
$300,000,  and  it  will  do  a  general  business  in  coal, 
wood,  ice  and  building  materials.  The  incorporators 
are  Charles  G.  McDonald,  C.  E.  Graves,  C.  B. 
O’Neil  and  Ralph  Hendershot. 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association  has  issued 
a  book  for  its  members  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  and  activities  of  their  association,  with  special 
reference  to  the  unusual  developments  of  the  War 
Period  and  the  subsequent  period.  This  eight-page 
book  is  filled  with  statistics  and  graphs  clearly 
bringing  out  the  coal  operators’  position  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Albert  A.  Ketchum,  for  some  time  past  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Southern  Gem  Coal  Corporation  and 
advertising  manager  for  Harris-Dillivou-Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  has  resigned  to  enter 
Evangelistic  work.  He  will  go  into  his  new  field  as 
a  chorister  in  the  organization  headed  by  the  well- 
'known  Evangelist,  Dr.  Henry.  Mr.  Ketchum’s 
resignation  took  effect  last  week. 

Receipts  of  coal  by  the  lakes  continue  to  hold  up 
well.  Last  week  the  following  arrivals  were  reported : 
Steamer  E.  A.  S.  Clarke  from  Conneaut  and  Wm. 
A.  Paine  from  Conneaut,  brought  full  cargoes  of 
coal  to  Indiana  Harbor  docks,  and  the  arrivals  at 
the  North  Branch  docks  included  steamers  Hydros 
and  Stez'enson  from  Buffalo  and  Amazon  from  Erie, 
two  of  which  brought  full  cargoes  of  coal  and  the 
other  bringing  half  coal  and  half  lumber. 

David  Jamieson,  who  retired  from  the  coal  business 
almost  20  years  ago,  has  again  heard  the  call  of  active 
business  life  and  has  opened  an  office  on  the  20th  floor 
of  the  Fisher  Building,  where  he  is  conducting  a 
general  wholesale  business.  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  spent 
the  past  twelve  months  in  California,  says  his  great 
hobby  is  golf,  but  when  golf  becomes  a  business,  it 
gets  very  tiresome,  therefore  he  decided  to  occupy 
his  time  by  again  entering  the  coal  trade.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  local  trade  and  comes  back  with  a  wel¬ 
come  from  his  old  friends. 

Nason  Coal  C'o.,  Old  Colony  Building,  held  a 
banquet  last  week  for  their  superintendents,  officers, 
foremen  and  office  staff  of  their  four  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Virden,  Ill.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Masonic  Temple  in  the  town  of  Virden,  and 
the  object  was  to  bring  about  closer  acquaintance 
between  the  officers,  directors  and  mine  superin¬ 
tendents  and  foremen  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  more 
co-operation  among  the  working  forces.  A.  J.  Nason, 
president;  J,  D.  Zook,  vice-president,  and  Gardner 
Williams,  general  superintendent,  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  were  present. 
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RATE  CUT  UNLIKELY 

New  York  Central  Official  Tells  Buyers  Not 
to  Wait  for  Lower  Freights. 

G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  has  written  the  following  letter 
to  C.  H.  B.  Chapin,  secretary  of  the  Empire  State 
Gas  &  Electric  Association: 

“Noting  your  letter  of  July  20th  and  its  enclosed  ■ 
bulletin,  No.  24,  from  the  American  Gas  Association, 
quoting  recent  letters  from  Chairman  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  the  American  Gas  Association,  urg¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  storing  a  winter  supply  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  this  summer  at  present  prices  which,  : 
according  to  Secretary  Hoover,  are  not  too  high. 

“As  very  largely  serving  the  gas  and  electric  public 
utilities  in  New  York  State  represented  by  your 
association,  permit  me  to  say  for  the  New  York 
Central  R.  R.  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
very  considerable  unused  surplus  of  cars  and  other  . 
transportation  facilities,  as  indeed  have  all  other 
railroads  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

“At  the  present  time  we  know  that  bituminous  ■ 
coal  is  being  offered  for  immediate  shipment  at  less 
than  its  actual  cost  of  production  and  that  as  the 
wage  scale  contract  prescribed  by  the  United  States  1 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  will  not  expire  until  1 
March  31st,  1922,  there  is  almost  no  likelihood  of  a 
prior  general  reduction  in  the  cost  of  mining  coal. 

Time  Required  for  Changes. 

“In  view  of  the  time,  necessary  to  perform  the 
mechanical  work  of  providing  general  increases  or 
decreases  in  railroad  rates,  and  the  fact  that  no 
general  decreases  on  coal  are  now  in  contemplation 
according  to  the  published  announcement  of  Chair¬ 
man  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
there  is  almost  no  possibility  of  any  reduction  in 
coal  rates  before  next  April. 

“For  many  years  past  the  expiration  of  two-year 
wage  contracts  on  March  31st  has  almost  invariably 
caused  mining  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions  to  be 
suspended  from  one  to  two  months  thereafter  while 
new  agreements  were  being  negotiated. 

“Should  we  have  very  severe  weather  this  coming 
winter  (last  winter  having  been  usually  mild)  this 
railroad  will,  as  usual,  do  its  utmost  to  move  current 
coal  shipments  to  public  utilities  and  other  users  of 
coal,  but  there  may  be  times  when  weather  difficulties 
are  practically  insurmountable. 

“In  view  of  the  various  conditions  outlined  herein, 
and  while  adequate  transportation  is  available  and 
the  coal  market  is  such  that  the  grade  and  quality 
of  coal  desired  may  be  readily  secured,  we  believe 
that  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  and  fore¬ 
sight  the  public  utilities  and  other  bituminous  coal 
consumers  should  by  all  means  provide  themselves 
now  with  a  sufficient  reserve  of  bituminous  coal, 
both  to  carry  them  over  any  periods  of  interrupted 
winter  service  and  to  remove  the  pressure  of  their 
necessities  from  the  first  three  months  of  next  year 
if  there  is  then  in  sight  a  considerable  suspension; 
of  mining  after  April  1st.” 


An  Interesting  Price  Chart. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  have  prepared  a  chart 
showing  the  fluctuations  of  bituminous  prices  u 
1920.  It  indicates  that  the  peak  was  reached  or>| 
July  16th,  when  Pool  10  sold  at  $14  per  net  tor 
f.  o.  b.  mines.  Then  a  break  occurred  which  carriec 
this  grade  down  to  $11.50  on  August  2d.  This  wa: 
followed  by  a  partial  recovery,  and  on  August  9tf 
Pool  10  was  quoted  at  $12.50. 

From  that  date  it  declined  steadily  until  Augusj 
30th,  when  $9.25  about  represented  the  market.  Arj 
upward  movement  took  place  in  September,  culmi 
nating  in  a  price  of  $10.25  on  the  20th,  and  it  hunf 
within  50  cents  of  the  $10  mark  until  October  -1st 
when  the  final  break  started.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  market  on  Pool  10  is  shown  to  have  beer  | 
about  $3.25. 


Saward’s  Annual;  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics.  Price  $2.50. 
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Anthracite  Briquetting  Plant  at  Lykens,  Pa. 

American  Briquet  Co.  Is  Converting  Coal  from  a  1,500,000-Ton  Bank  Into  Patent  Fuel- 
Gaining  in  Popularity  as  Its  Advantages  Are  Recognized. 

smoke  and  much  odor.  When  using  sulphide 
liquor,  the  briquet  becomes  soluble  in  water  and 
such  sulphide  liquor  eats  into  the  iron  of  the 
grates  in  stoves  and  furnaces.  As  a  rule,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  binder  runs  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  product. 

Ambricoal  has  a  patented  binder,  which  is  an 
emulsion  of  water,  starch  and  asphalt.  It  is 
composed  of  79  per  cent  water,  6  per  cent  starch 
and  15  per  cent  asphalt.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
culm  for  its  mixture  with  this  binder,  most  of 
the  moisture  of  the  culm  must  be  removed.  It 


One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows 
he  plant  of  the  American  Briquet  Co.  at  Lykens, 
pa.,  where  anthracite  culm  from  a  bank  estimated 
o  contain  1,500,000  tons  is  being  manufactured 
!  nto  briquets  for  household  use.  The  other  pic- 
ure  shows  the  drag  bucket  used  in  conveying 
he  raw  material  to  the  factory  and  also  gives 
n  idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  bank. 

This  fuel  is  being  marketed  under  the  trade 
;ame  of  Ambricoal.  The  company,  of  which 
V.  D.  Parker  is  president,  has  its  headquarters 
n  the  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Plant  of  American  Briquet  Co.  at  Lykens,  Pa. 


•  The  briquetting  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
as  been  gradually  growing,  although  many  ven¬ 
ires  have  failed.  The  industry  in  Europe  has 
?en  large  and  extensive,  and  because  in  the  Conn¬ 
ies  of  Europe  the  people  have  not  been  so  fa¬ 
ired  by  anthracite  coal,  briquets  have  been  more 
:ceptable  than  in  our  country. 

Reasons  for  Early  Failures. 

There  are  four  reasons  for  the  many  failures 
ited  in  our  country: 

First. — A  briquet  must  be  as  good  or  belter 

jan  coal. 

Second. — The  machinery  used  in  Europe  and 
lapted  to  this  country  must  function  under  dif- 
rent  circumstances,  and  proper  modifications 
e  needed  to  meet  the  conditions. 

!  Third. — Poor  management,  due  to  the  fact  that 
i  ost  plants  have  been  promoted  on  a  stock-selling 
i  oposition  and  therefore  have,  in  the  beginning, 
i  e  lack  of  provision  of  necessary  capital  for  a 
j  'riod  of  experiment  which  is  necessary, 
j  Fourth. — Secrecy  of  binder,  many  companies 
)t  desiring  to  reveal  the  constituents  of  their 
nder,  fearing  a  loss  of  protection  and  thereby 
t  eir  assets,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  neces- 
ry  patent. 

Industry  Shows  Steady  Growth. 

I  While  these  reasons  are  so,  nevertheless  there 
\  s  been  a  steady  growth  in  coal  briquetting  in 
)  e  United  States,  though  the  briquet  as  a  rule 
J  is  not  been  favorably  received  by  the  public, 

I  cause  it  has  not  been  able  to  stand  up  in  the 
J1  e  or  because  of  the  increased  smoke  and  dis- 
|  ;reeable  odor. 

L  There  are  many  different  classes  of  binder, 
i  me  made  of  tar  pitch,  some  of  sulphide  liquor, 
t  most  binders  today  have  an  asphalt  base, 
hen  asphalt  is  used  alone,  the  briquet  becomes 
[  ry  hard,  but  under  climatic  changes  and  in  the 

i  ens,  softens  readily  and  emits  a  great  deal  of 

• 


is  generally  necessary  to  either  wash  or  crush 
the  culm  first,  but  because  of  the  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  culm  bank  at  Lykens  there  is  no 
necessity  for  either  washing  or  crushing. 

The  culm  is  brought  to  a  conveyor  by  a  drag 
bucket  and  deposited  into  a  hopper,  which  screens 
any  extraneous  matter  which  may  be  on  the 
bank.  The  culm  is  then  taken  to  a  rotary  dryer 
which  brings  down  the  moisture  to  1^4  to  2  per 
cent.  The  dryer  is  50  feet  long  by  7;4  feet  in 
diameter.  There  is  a  furnace  at  the  end  of  the 
dryer  7x7  feet  and  the  hot-air  is  pulled  through 
the  dryer  by  means  of  a  fan,  passing  the  air  and 
hot  gases  through  the  dryer  in  direct  contact  with 
the  culm. 


Conveyor  for  Handling  Culm. 
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Because  a  great  quantity  of  dust  is  carried  out 
with  the  exhaust  air,  a  dust  collector  of  the  cy¬ 
clone  type,  with  a  precipitation  chamber,  was 
found  necessary.  The  dry  culm  is  conveyed  to 
bins,  which  bins,  by  means  of  feeders  regulating 
the  discharge,  deliver  the  culm  to  the  mixer, 
where  the  binder  and  culm  is  mixed  together  by 
means  of  a  split  screw  conveyor.  After  the  binder 
and  culm  are  thoroughly  churned,  the  product  is 
conveyed  to  a  press  of  the  Belgium  type,  where 
the  material  runs  through  rolls. 

From  the  press,  the  briquets  so  formed  in  a 
pillow  shape  and  weighing  2^2  ounces  each,  are 
conveyed  by  belts  to  a  dryer,  in  which  they  are 
carried  on  a  long  conveyor  100  feet  in  length, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  minute.  In 
the  first  compartment  of  33  feet,  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  hot  air  blown  through  them  by  means 
of  fans  at  a  temperature  varying  from  250  to  300 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  second  compartment,  of  the  same  length, 
they  are  subjected  to  hot  air  in  like  manner 
blown  through  them  at  a  temperature  of  from 
300  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  in  a  third 
compartment  they  are  cooled  by  air  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  forced  through  them  in 
like  manner  by  means  of  a  fan.  From  this  point 
the  briquets  are  loaded  in  cars,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

Characteristics  of  Ambricoal. 

Ambricoal  contains  about  2 y2  per  cent  binder, 
all  of  which  is  combustible  and  of  this  1*4  per 
cent  is  asphalt,  which  is  used  to  render  it  water¬ 
proof.  It  is  richer  in  fuel,  values  than  ordinary 
anthracite,  is  rigid  and  solid  and  there  is  less 
breakage  than  in  coal.  There  is  no  bone  and  no 
slate,  and  unless  used  with  some  foreign  matter, 
there  are  no  clinkers. 

The  analysis  of  our  ambricoal  is  as  follows : 
Moisture,  1.66  per  cent;  volatile,  11.94  per  cent; 
fixed  carbon,  75.80  per  cent;  ash,  10.60  per  cent; 
B.  T.  U.  per  lb.,  13,500. 

Owing  to  the  uniform  size  of  the  ambricoal, 
draughts  are  occasioned  between  the  various 
forms,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  coal,  breakages 
would  fill  such  spaces.  There  should  be  very 
little  raking  at  any  time  and  then  only  to  allow 
air  to  pass  from  the  lower  sections  of  the  grate. 
To  bank  the  fire,  every  draught  possible  should 
be  cut  off. 

Ambricoal  has  been  found  to  stand  up  under 
all  climatic  changes,  is  not  soluble  in  water  and 
bears  the  test  and  inspection  of  being  even  su¬ 
perior  to  the  stove  coal  of  the  locality  from 
which  it  is  made.  There  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty 
in  educating  the  public,  who  for  so  many  years 
have  been  used  to  the  burning  of  anthracite  coal 
for  domestic  purposes,  but  when  the  public  learns 
the  advantages,  and  that  with  practically  no 
draughts  and  very  little  raking  and,  what  is  more, 
with  no  cinders,  it  will  no  doubt  adopt  a  more 
general  use  of  such  fuel. 


Avoid  the  False  Impression. 

The  editorial  columns  of  the  business  section  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  recently  carried  rather  extended 
remarks  relative  to  criticisms  that  prominent  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  country  have  had  to  encounter 
throughout  the  recent  past. 

There  have  been  various  insinuations  put  afloat 
relative  to  the  standing,  financially  or  otherwise,  of 
prominent  business  houses.  Generally  it  is  said  the 
largest  concern  has  been  the  most  prominent  object 
of  attack.  No  doubt  such  panicky  ideas  as  prevail 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  stimulate  the  repetition 
of  gossip  and  a  careful  concern  will  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  its  affairs  being  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment., 

With  this  in  mind  a  special  point  should  be  made  of 
avoiding  unduly  pessimistic  utterances.  It  may  ease 
one  out  of  a  certain  situation  to  say  “We  have  not 
made  a  dollar  in  six  months,”  but  if  someone  repeats 
that  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  “Blank  &  Co. 
are  in  a  mighty  tight  place”  there  may  be  damage 
done  that  will  take  a  long  while  to  overcome. 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

Robert  S.  Feeney,  until  recently  vice-president  of 
the  Seiler  Coal  Co.  of  New  York,  has  organized  the 
Fidelity  Coal  Co.  and  will  engage  in  ,the.  wholesale 
business  in  Philadelphia,  with  offices  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Building.  ,  .. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Co.  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  three-mile  branch  in 
Brooke  County,  West  Virginia,  to  reach  some  coal 
property  that  is  to  be  developed  by  the  John  A.  Bell 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  New  York  Central’s  locomotive  shops  at 
Avis,  Pa.,  were  reopened  last  Monday  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  closed  since  March.  Only  75  men  were 
put  to  work  at  first,  but  it  is  announced  that  the 
number  will  be  gradually  increased. 

On  August  1st  Peak,  Peacock  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  will 
move  into  new  offices  at  413-416  North  American 
Building,  Philadelphia.  These  rooms  afford  them 
more  space  than  the  adjoining  suite  they  are  vacat¬ 
ing,  and  which  they  have  occupied  for  the  past  21 
years. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  is  about 
to  begin  construction  work  on  a  large  by-product 
coke  plant  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  which  will  furnish 
fuel  to  steel  plants  in  the  New  Castle- Youngstown 
district. 

Consul  Kerjassoff  at  Darien,  Manchuria,  reports 
that  a  cargo  of  7,820  tons  of  screened  Fushun  lump 
coal  has  just  been  shipped  from  that  port  consigned 
to  the  King  Coal  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  Another 
cargo  will  be  loaded  for  the  same  consignee,  who 
purchased  a  total  of  14,000  tons,  it  is  stated. 

The  first  definite  figures  of  British  coal  output 
since  the  strike  ended  show  that  during  the  first 
week  of  resumption  2,355,000  tons  was  produced,  and 
in  the  week  ending  July  16th  this  was  increased  to 
2,928,000  tons.  Before  the  strike  the  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  was  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  tons. 

The  Elkhorn  Coal  Corporation  has  brought  in  its 
third  gas  well  in  Kentucky  fields.  This  well  is  pro¬ 
ducing  10,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  ever  drilled  in  the  state.  It  was 
brought  in  on  corporation  property  in  Floyd  County. 
The  well  has  been  capped  pending  satisfactory  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  sale  of  the  gas. 

It  is  reported  from  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  that  the 
Interstate  Railroad  Co.  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  building  of  an  18-mile  extension  from  Norton  to 
a  connection  with  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio 
Railway,  which  will  give  coal  operators  on  the  for¬ 
mer  road  a  new  outlet  to  Southern  markets.  The 
line  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  a  year. 

Capital  is  in  more  ample  supply  and  this  will  tell 
in  the  long  run  for  the  more  liberal  supply  of  money 
induces  speculation  in  various  directions.  Not  in 
securities  alone  is  the  effect  felt  for  once  the  specula¬ 
tive  idea  gets  abroad  there  is  a  willingness  to  take 
a  chance  once  more  which  starts  activity  in  various 
lines  and  so  we  get  away  from  the  hand-to-mouth 
process  that  has  been  so  much  of  a  factor. 

The  payment  of  large  sums  to  the  railroads  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  most  influential  factor  in  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  manufacturing  activities.  It  is  true  that 
half  a  billion  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  far  as 
the  total  needs  are  concerned.  But  the  settlement 
of  government  claims  will  permit  at  least  some  new 
equipment  to  be  purchased  and  when  general  industry 
resumes,  even  moderately,  more  adequate  financing 
can  be  accomplished  which  will  be  a  further  stimula¬ 
tion  to  activity  and  so  the  ball  will  start  rolling, 
gathering  momentum  as  it  proceeds. 

The  welfare  department  of  the  Norton  Co.,  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  bituminous  coal  as  a  household  fuel. 
If  the  tests  are  considered  successful,  employes  will 
be  advised  to  burn  soft  coal  in  their  homes  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  anthracite,  and  the  management  will  show 
them  how  to  get  the  best  results.  Nothing  may 
come  of  this,  but  it  does  seem  to  some  people  who 
have  watched  the  steady  increase  in  anthracite  prices 
that  sooner  or  later  a  serious  effort  will  be  made  to 
introduce  soft  coal  for  domestic  purposes  in  the 
East. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 

Dumpings  Are  Light  but  Accumulation  Is 
Gradually  Being  Reduced. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  coal  trade  this  week 
have  offered  very  little  encouragement  to  shippers. 
Movement  of  tonnage  at  the  piers  has  shown  a  de¬ 
crease  of  seven  and  one-half  per  c"6nt  from  last  week 
and  the  trade  appears  to  be  depressingly  dull,  due 
to  lack  of  inquiries  for  either  coal  or  vessels.  There 
is  also  a  noticeable  decrease  of  tonnage  on  hand  at 
all  three  piers,  which  leads  to  belief  that  shippers 
are  determined  to  prevent  another  accumulation  of 
tonnage  such  as  was  seen  here  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  early  July.  This  reduction  of  stock  will 
tend  to  prevent  a  further  recession  in  prices. 

Bunker  business  has  shown  little  improvement, 
and  the  domestic  trade  from  all  appearance  is  merely 
drifting.  Leading  coal  men  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  industrial  and  domestic  users  are  holding  out 
just  as  long  as  possible  before  placing  orders  for  their 
requirements,  in  which  case  congestion  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  this  fall  will  be  inevitable.  However,  the 
trade  is  looking  forward  to  a  betterment  in  demand 
next  month  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
market  will  be  more  steady  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  decline  in  movement  and  the  small 
amount  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  piers,  the  vessels 
tonnage  registered  for  loading  has  been  comparatively 
small  and  there  is  very  little  delay  in  ships  securing 
berth  upon  arrival.  All  three  piers  at  the  Roads 
working  on  a  16-hour  basis  can  conveniently  take 
care  of  all  tonnage  moving  at  the  present  time.  The 
dumpings  for  the  week  ending  July  23rd  were  374,215 
tons  and  for  the  previous  week  403,559  tons.  For 
the  year  to  date  10,043,787  tons  have  been  dumped, 
as  against  11,500,603  tons  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Prices  have  shown  little  change  this  week.  Pool 
1  is  quoted  as  low  as  $5.55  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
piers,  and  pool  2  at  $5.50.  High  volatile  coals  are 
in  fairly  active  demand  at  $5.15  to  $5.40. 


Welsh  Coal  Prices  Soften. 

London,  July  28. — Coal  in  South  Wales  is  being 
freely  offered,  but  buyers  are  reticent  as  prices  are 
tending  downward.  The  best  steam  grades  are  being 
sold  for  export  at  40s.,  delivery  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  with  45s.  prompt  f.  o.  b.  Further  con¬ 
cessions  are  expected. 

Best  Admiralty  large  is  quoted  40s.  to  45s.,  best 
bunker  smalls  20s.  to  22s.  cargo  bunker  smalls  18s. 
to  22s.,  and  inferior  bunker  smalls  15s.  to  17s. 


Golf  Club  Outing. 

The  most  largely  attended  one-day  tournament  of 
the  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  that 
has  been  held  in  the  past  three  years  was  that  of 
Thursday  last  at  the  Greenwich  Country  Club,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  20  members  and  guests  being  in 
attendance. 

The  prize  for  the  best  all-day  score  was  won  by 
Ray  Baer.  Herman  Mettlach  secured  the  prize  for 
the  low  morning  score  and  Ralph  Neilson  that  for 
the  low  afternoon  score. 

Col.  R.  B.  Baker  extended  hospitality  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  to  a  number  of  the  party  who  remained  over 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  late  in  the  evening  a 
party  of  a  dozen  sat  down  to  a  dinner  at  the  Green¬ 
wich  Country  Club  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
a  notable  epicure  of  the  association. 


From  Missoula,  Montana,  C.  L.  Dering,  of  Chicago, 
sends  us  this  message :  “Why  work  when  there  is  a 
country  like  this  to  play  in?  Caught  14  trout  weigh¬ 
ing  10^2  in  a  half  hour  Saturday  and  slept  that  night 
under  double  Mackinaw  blankets.” 


Regulations  under  which  Government  coal  lands 
covered  by  the  land  leasing  law  are  to  be  operated 
have  just  been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 


THE  UNREVISED  MAILING  LIST 

Money  Lost  by  Careless  Forwarding  of 
Printed  Matter  to  Supposed  Prospects. 

A  prominent  daily  paper  calls  attention  to  the 
probability  of  millions  of  dollars  being  saved  if  the 
mailing  lists  of  various  business  concerns  of  the 
country  were  revised.  This  is  a  fact  that  must  be 
apparent  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  average 
list  with  any  degree  of  discretion,  but  only  too  often 
mailing  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest 
member  of  the  office  staff  to  whom,  as  a  rule,  one 
name  is  quite  as  significant  as  another  in  a  business 
way. 

Many  business  concerns  pride  themselves  on  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  direct  advertising,  yet  are  wasting 
hundreds  of  dollars  by  sending  printed  matter  in 
duplicate  or  triplicate  to  various  offices,  or  spend 
just  as  much  unnecessarily  in  sending  to  concerns 
who  are  so  situated  that  they  never  could  become 
customers,  or  have  such  a  poor  credit  rating  that 
their  business  would  not  be  desired  even  if  they 
wished  to  be  customers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
established  business  house  usually  finds  the  number 
of  real  prospects  in  home  territory  much  smaller  than 
a  cursory  inspection  of  trade  lists  indicates.  Half 
the  names  on  mailing  lists  are  “dead,”  it  is  said. 
And  in  addition  to  the  money  loss  involved  there  is 
to  be  considered  the  mental  reaction  on  receiving  a 
number  of  pieces  of  printed  matter,  from  two  to 
ten  at  various  offices,  due  to  various  department 
heads  receiving  individual  copies,  the  names  of  suc¬ 
cessive  managers  or  other  officials  being  kept  on  the 
list  year  after  year  without  revision  when  changes 
take  place,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  principal  result,  the  articlf  states,  is  to  irri¬ 
tate  those  who  receive  this  mail  and  so  the  people 
who  pay  the  bill  defeat  the  very  purpose  they  have 
in  mind,  for  there  is  a  strong  impression  of  careless¬ 
ness  when  mail  is  sent  out  haphazard. 

After  all,  it  must  be  recognized  that  real  value  at¬ 
taches  to  the  businesslike  announcement  coming  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  a  paper  which  goes  to  a 
large  list  of  actual  subscribers,  who  show  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  medium  by  paying  for  it.  In  that  case 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  duplicated 
effort. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  telegraphed  the  Property 
Owners’  Federation  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  which  is 
conducting  a  fight  on  coal  costs,  that  the  coal  men 
had  been  able  to  prevent  consideration  of  the  bills 
which  he  fathers.  He  urged  organized  publicity  to 
counteract  this  opposition  from  the  coal  trade. 

Press  reports  announced  from  Washington  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  reduced 
freight  rates  on  coal  via  lake  and  rail  to  the  North¬ 
west  by  28  cents.  This  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
previous  reduction,  made  in  May,  and  applies  to  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturing  districts  which  were  not  included. 
Where  the  reduction  was  previously  made,  it  has  no 
further  effect.  The  Twin  Cities  already  had  the  re¬ 
duction. 

F.  G.  Prest,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul,  announces  that  bids  will  be 
received  until  12  m.  Aug.  5,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  coal  re¬ 
quirements  from  August  15,  to  April  1,  for  the  line 
between  Mandan,  N.  D.,  and  Helena  and  Butte, 
Mont.,  for  a  minimum  of  505,000  tons  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  905,000  tons  of  coal.  Bids  will  also  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  same  time  for  mine  run  fuel  for  the 
line  from  Helena,  Mont.,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
600,000  to  1,000,000  tons. 

Governor  Preus  of  Minnesota  has  directed  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  coal  situation  in  the  state.  The 
inquiry  is  to  touch  upon  the  supply,  prices  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  trade.  The  investigation  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  N.  J.  Holmberg,  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  almost  an  an¬ 
nual  affair,  and  can  do  no  especial  good,  beyond 
presenting  from  a  state  official  the  facts  that  every¬ 
one  who  uses  coal  should  know  without  it  coming 
from  such  a  source. 
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Cost  of  Modern  Retail  Coal  Pockets. 

Details  of  Initial  Expense  and  the  Savings  to  Be  Effected  by  Up-to-Date  Facilities— 
Advantages  of  Concrete  Pockets  Over  Those  of  Timber  Construction. 

By  George  P.  Carver,  Coaling  Plant  Engineer. 


The  high  cost  and  low  efficiency  of  hand  labor 
for  unloading  coal  from  cars  and  storing  same 
makes  it  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to  in¬ 
stall  mechanical  coal  handling  equipment.  Un¬ 
loading  a  car  by  hand  requires  about  twenty 
hours’  labor,  and  with  six  men  it  requires  from 
three  to  four  hours  or  possibly  more,  depending 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  men.  To  unload  and  trim 
coal  back  from  cars  by  hand  costs  from  $20  to 
$30  per  car. 

With  the  use  of  a  concrete  track-hopper  and  a 
V-bucket  elevator,  with  supporting  frame  work, 
coal  can  be  unloaded  from  cars  by  one  or  not 
more  than  two  men  at  the  rate  of  a  car  per  hour 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  $3  per  car  for  power  and 
labor.  The  cost  per  car  chargeable  to  interest  on 
the  investment-  in  the  unloading  plant  and  for 
depreciation  in  the  machinery  runs  from  $3  to  $8 
per  car,  according  to  the  yearly  tonnage  handled, 
making  a  total  cost  to  unload  cars  of  $7  to  $11 
per  cat,  against  $20  to  $30  for  hand  unloading. 

The  total  cost  of  a  discharging  plant,  including 
a  concrete  track  hopper,  a  V-bucket  elevator- 
conveyor  and  supporting  structure  for  same  with 
chutes  to  ground  storage  will  run  from  $4,000  to 
$10,000,  according  to  its  height  and  the  amount 
of  coal  to  be  stored.  The  cost  will  also  be  gov¬ 
erned  somewhat  by  the  conditions  at  the  site  of 
the  proposed  work,  condition  of  the  ground,  avail¬ 
ability  of  labor  and  material,  etc. 

As  a  comparison  of  the  cost  to  unload  and 
store  a  car  of  coal  under  certain  conditions,  the 
following  table  of  estimated  costs  is  interesting. 


Cost  Per  Ton  and  Per  Car  for  Unloading  and  Storing 
Coal  with  V-Bucket  Elevator-Conveyor. 
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$4,000 

$3.00 

$8.40 

$11.40 

22.8c 

100 

5,000 

3.00 

6.50 

9.50 

19.0c 

150 

6,000 

3.00 

5.20 

8.20 

16.4c 

200 

7,500 

3.00 

4.69 

7.87 

15.74c 

300 

10,000 

3.00 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00c 

500 

10,000 

3.00 

2.40 

5.40 

10.80c 

750 

12,500 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

10.00c 

It  is 

possible 

to  handle 

300 

cars  per 

year  as 

well  as 

100  cars  per  year  wi 

ith  an 

installation  cost- 

ing  $5,000,  or  a  $7,500  installation  will  handle  750 
cars  per  year  as  well  as  200  cars,  and  the  cost 
of  the  plant  will  vary  according  to  conditions  at 
the  site  and  the  amount  of  either  or  both  elevated 
and  ground  storage. 

A  plant  costing  $4,000  will  include.  (1)  Con¬ 
crete  track  hopper  with  feeder;  (2)  V-bucket  ele¬ 
vator  with  motor;  (3)  elevator  supporting  tower; 
(4)  chutes  to  ground  storage.  Discharging  ca¬ 
pacity,  one  car  per  hour;  storage  capacity,  750 
tons. 

A  plant  costing  $5,000  will  give  same  facilities 
as  the  $4,000  plant,  except  the  storage  capacity 
is  increased  to  1,100  tons.  A  plant  costing  $6,000 
will  give  same  facilities  as  the  $4,000  plant,  except 
the  storage  capacity  is  increased  to  1,500  tons. 

A  plant  costing  $7,500  will  provide:  (1)  A 
concrete  track  hopper  with  feeder;  (2)  a  V- 
bucket  elevator-conveyor  with  motor;  (3)  eleva¬ 
tor  supporting  tower;  (4)  supporting  work  for 
elevator.  Capacity,  one  car  per  hour;  storage 
capacity,  2,000  tons. 

A  plant  costing  $10,000  will  provide  same  facili¬ 
ties  as  the  $7,500  plant,  except  the  storage  capacity 
will  be  increased  to  3,000  tons. 

A  $12,500  plant  provides  the  same  facilities  as 
the  $7,500  plant,  except  the  storage  capacity  will 
be  increased  to  3,750  tons. 

Referring  back  to  the  $6,000  plant,  the  ground 
storage  can  be  reduced  to  1,000  tons  and  a  50-ton 
elevated  ioading  hopper  substituted.  This  is 


also  true  of  the  $7,500  plant,  except  the  elevated 
hopper  will  store  about  200  tons. 

Referring  back  to  the  $10,000  plant,  the  ground 
storage  can  be  reduced  to  1,500  tons  and  a  small 
elevated  loading  pocket  of  about  400  tons  sub¬ 
stituted. 

The  $12,500  plant  ground  storage  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  2,000  tons  and  a  600-ton  elevated  pocket 
substituted. 

Elevated  Storage. 

Generally  speaking,  an  elevated  pocket  built 
under  present-day  prices  for  labor  and  materials, 
and  assuming  a  normal  foundation,  will  cost 
about  $8  per  ton  of  storage,  exclusive  of  the 
machinery,  gates  and  screens,  and  track  hopper. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  storage,  including  the  track 
hopper  and  the  machinery,  will  vary  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pocket  approximately  as 
follows:  1,000-ton  pocket  (not  including  gates, 
hopper  and  machinery,  $8,000;  gates,  chutes  and 
screens,  18@40,  $720;  track  hopper,  $750;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  motor  installed,  $2,750;  total,  $12,220; 
total  cost  per  ton,  $12.22. 

A  2,000-ton  pocket  (not  including  gates,  hopper 
and  machinery),  $16,000;  gates,  chutes  and  screens, 
36@40,  $1,440;  track  hopper,  $750;  machinery  and 
motor  installed.  $3,5QO;  total,  $21,690;  equals 
$10.85  per  ton  of  storage. 

A  3,000-ton  pocket  (not  including  gates,  hop¬ 
per  and  machinery),  $24,000:  gates,  chutes  and 
screens,  52@40,  $2,160;  track  hopper,  $750;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  motor  installed,  $4,000;  total,  $30,910; 
equals  $10.30  per  ton  of  storage. 

A  5,000-ton  pocket  (not  including  gates,  hopper 
and  machinery),  $35,000;  gates,  chutes  and 
screens,  60@40,  $2,400;  track  hopper,  $750;  ma¬ 
chinery  with  motor  installed,  $4,750;  total,  $42,900; 
equals  $8.58  per  ton. 

From  the  above  estimates,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  cost  per  ton  drops  as  the  size  of  the  pocket 
increases.  The  cost  of  the  pocket  per  ton  of 
storage  for  the  track  hopper  only  drops  as  the 
size  of  the  pocket  increases  as  follows:  1,000-ton 
pocket,  75  cents  per  ton  of  storage;  2,000-ton, 
37(4  cents;  3,000-ton,  25  cents;  5,000-ton,  15  cents. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  storage  for  machinery 
drops  as  the  amount  of  storage  increases  as  fol¬ 
lows :  1,000-ton  pocket,  $2.75  per  ton  of  storage; 

2,000- ton,  $1.75;  3,000-ton,  $1.33(4;  5,000-ton,  95 
cents. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  storage  for  the  pocket 
(exclusive  of  the  gates,  track  hopper  and  ma¬ 
chinery)  drops  as  the  amount  of  storage  in¬ 
creases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  over¬ 
head  cost  of  construction  does  not  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  storage,  as 
the  same  construction  plant  is  suitable  to  build  a 
2,000-ton  pocket  as  would  be  required  for  a  1,000- 
ton  pocket,  and  also  the  length  of  time  required 
to  build  a  5,000-ton  pocket  is  not  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  time  required  to  build  a  2,000-ton 
pocket. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  1,000 
feet  b.  m.  drops  as  the  amount  of  storage  in¬ 
creases.  This  is  true  for  the  reason  that  the 
amount  of  timber  and  planking  costing  the  most 
to  erect  decreases  in  quantity  as  the  amount  of 
storage  increases. 

Floor  Construction. 

Flat-floor  construction  in  pockets  means  less 
cost  per  ton  of  storage  than  hopper-bottom 
pockets  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Less  labor 
required;  (2)  less  material  required;  (3)  greater 
capacity  secured. 

With  reference  to  trimming  coal  remaining  on 
floor  of  flat-bottom  pockets,  this  is  not  a  serious 
consideration,  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  chute  openings;  also  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
some  coal  in  the  pocket  to  act  as  a  cushion  when 
filling  pockets  to  reduce  breakage.  A  hopper 


bottom  pocket  will  not  entirely  clean  itself  un¬ 
less  the  floor  is  built  at  the  proper  pitch,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  6  inches  in  12  inches  for 
hard  coal,  and  as  for  soft  coal,  it  stands  at  times 
with  vertical  face. 

Materials. 

The  most  desirable  construction  for  a  pocket 
is  reinforced  concrete,  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1)  Durability — grows  stronger  with  age  and 
will  last  forever  (if  properly  designed) ;  (2)  fire¬ 
proof. 

A  pocket  -destroyed  by  fire  is  not  only  a  direct 
material  loss,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  business  dur¬ 
ing  reconstruction,  some  proportion  of  which 
may  be  permanent.  Also  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  the  cost  to  unload,  handle  and  store  is 
considerably  higher  than  before,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  in  profit  and  the  generally  lower  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  operation  of  the  plant.  With  a 
concrete  pocket  insurance  is  not  necessary,  with 
the  consequent  saving. 

Cost. 

While  a  concrete  pocket  is  the  more  desirable 
in  every  way  over  any  other  construction,  its  first 
cost  is  higher  (probably  50  per  cent  more  than 
timber).  But  with  the  saving  in  insurance,  the 
longer  life,  the  freedom  from  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense,  the  eventual  cost  will  be  no  greater  than 
the  timber  pocket. 

The  timber  pocket  constructed  practically  en¬ 
tirely  of  hard  pine  is  the  ordinary  type  mostly 
used  by  coal  companies  today,  because  of  the 
(1)  lower  first  cost,  (2)  speed  in  erection,  and 
(3)  flexibility  (easily  added  to  and  relocated  and 
rebuilt  to  new  design  to  fit  changed  conditions). 

In  the  larger  cities,  the .  building  regulations 
require  that  timber  pockets  be  covered  with  a  fire¬ 
proof  material,  as  sheet  metal,  although  some 
forms  of  slate-covered  asphalt  roll  roofing  are 
permitted,  also  asbestos  shingles. 

Material  Required. 

Approximately  60  feet  b.  m.  of  timber  and  7 
pounds  of  bolts  and  miscellaneous  iron  work  are 
required  per  ton  of  storage  in  elevated  pockets. 

The  cost  of  the  pocket  is  materially  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  In  ordinarily 
good  gravel  soil,  a  load  of  3  to  5  tons  per  square 
foot  is  permitted  on  the  soil  and  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  the  footing  down  four  feet  below 
grade. 

Where  the  soil  is  soft,  the  presure  may  be  as 
low  as  one  ton  per  square  foot  and  due  to  the 
depths  of  the  soft  ground  and  water  conditions, 
the  footings  may  have  to  be  carried  down  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  four  feet.  In  this  way,  the 
foundation  cost  per  ton  of  storage  in  the  pocket 
may  be  twice  as  great  in  some  cases  as  in  others. 

Breakage. 

Excessive  breakage  should  be  avoided  by  the 
installation  of  lowering  devices,  as  box  ladders 
or  chutes  from  the  elevator  or  conveyor  to  ground 
storage  on  the  pocket  floor.  The  cost  of  these 
ladders  or  chutes  is  not  great  and  they  save  their 
cost  many  times  every  year.  The  amount  of 
breakage  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  when  coal 
is  drawn  from  a  hopper-bottom  car  over  a  feeder 
through  a  track-hopper  on  to  a  V-bucket  elevator 
which  caries  it  to  the  required  height. 


No  particular  increase  in  the  volume  of  soft  coal 
buying  by  public  utility  companies  has  been  noticed 
since  Secretary  Hoover  issued  his  statement  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  warning  them  to  purchase  a  part  of 
their  next  winter’s  supply  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  season.  The  reason  probably  is  that  most  of 
the  public  utilities  are  already  carrying  pretty  good 
stocks,  as  much  as  they  usually  do  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  northern  New  Jersey,  are  understood  to  have 
unusually  heavy  stocks. 


Edward  Keller  and  John  Ramsey  are  the  new  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  North  Side  &  St.  Joe  Coal  Co.,  a 
retail  concern  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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NEW  ANTHRACITE  BREAKER 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  Has  One  Nearing 
Completion  in  Suburb  of  Scranton. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  July  28. — Work  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  steel  breaker  being  built  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  at  its  No.  1  colliery 
in  Dunmore  borough,  just  north  of  Scranton,  is 
nearing  completion,  practically  all  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  work  having  been  finished. 

Officials  of  the  coal  company  found  the  present 
wooden  breaker  inadequate  to  properly  prepare 
their  product,  and  decided  upon  the  construction 
of  a  thoroughly  modern  fireproof  building,  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  many  new  types  of  preparation,  ma¬ 
chinery  to  enable  them  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  their  output. 

Increase  in  production  of  1,000  tons  daily  will 
be  made  possible  by  the  new  breaker  which  will 
be  placed  in  operation  late  this  year,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  present  structure  has  an  output  of 
3,000  tons  per  day,  while  the  new  one  will  turn 
out  4,000  tons  daily.  By  the  time  the  breaker  is 
ready  for  operation,  the  company  expects  to  de¬ 
liver  from  its  several  shafts  and  other  mine  open¬ 
ings  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  structure. 

The  new  building  is  112  feet  wide,  171  feet  deep, 
and  133  1/3  feet  high,  and  has  a  covered  drag¬ 
line  conveyor  reaching  from  the  surface  at  a  point 
350  feet  away  from  the  breaker  up  to  a  point  near 
the  top  of  the  main  building. 

The  skeleton  is  entirely  of  steel.  The  side 
walls  are  principally  of  3/16  inch  thick 
ribbed  glass,  there  being  35,000  square  feet  of 
glass  surface.  The  roof  is  of  heavy  corrugated 
sheet  iron.  The  floors,  walks,  and  stairs  are  of 
either  reinforced  concrete  of  checkered  steel 
plates.  There  is  some  wood  used,  but  only  in 
such  places  as  jigs,  tanks,  or  pocket  linings,  so 
that  the  fire  risk  will  be  negligible. 


The  Approaching  Activity. 

Following  out  our  recent  calculations  as  to  prob¬ 
able  bituminous  requirements  of  the  later  weeks  of 
the  year,  as  referred  to  in  our  issues  of  the  16th  and 
23rd  (pages  241  and  263),  we  note  output  of  7,359,000 
tons  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the 
week  ending  July  16th,  which,  added  to  previous  ton¬ 
nage,  makes  the  production  to  date  211,928,000  tons. 
Assuming  that  444,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  will  be 
needed  in  1921,  this  leaves  232,000,000  tons  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  24  remaining  weeks  of  the  year. 
This  means  an  average  movement  of  9,666,000  tons 
per  week,  as  against  9,607,000  tons,  as  shown  in  our 
issue  of  the  23rd,  and  9,540,000  tons  in  issue  of  the 
16th,  as  indicated  by  returns  to  that  date. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  reason  of  continued  small 
tonnage  the  probable  requirements  of  the  later  weeks 
of  the  year  are  steadily  increasing,  as  forecast  by  us. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  yearly  estimate  of 
444,000,000  tons  on  which  we  base  our  calculations  is 
less  than  product  of  the  year  1912,  and  is  less  by 
nearly  100,000,000  tons  than  the  average  production 
of  the  five  years  prior  to  1921,  two  of  which  at  least 
were  years  of  moderate  or  small  tonnage  movement. 
We  must  remember,  further,  that  for  several  years 
there  was  an  average  increase,  taking  good  years  with 
bad,  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum.  Recent  years  show 
a  smaller  rate  of  gain  but  surely  we  have  not  been 
scared  out  of  12  years’  growth. 


Hoover  Confers  on  Coal  Exports. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  stated  this 
week  that  he  has  conferred  with  a  number  of 
large  coal  exporters  relative  to  a  method  of  in¬ 
spection  designed  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  a 
uniform  standard  of  coal. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  complaints  had  come  of 
the  quality  of  coal  shipped  abroad  and  that  in 
the  interest  of  American  export  trade  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  coal  should  be  of  uniformly 
good  quality. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  inspection  similar  to  the  grain  inspection 
system  be  adopted. 


Near  Limit  on  Armor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  official  activities 
of  President  Harding  and  his  associates  are  such  as 
will  make  an  impression  on  the  business  community. 
The  move  for  disarmament  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
practical  in  character  and  its  success  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing. 

The  world  has  gotten  into  a  ridiculous  position 
with  regard  to  arms  and  armament.  We  are  on  the 
same  basis  as  folks  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
armor  was  increased  to  give  protection  against  newly 
devised  weapons.  The  iron  plates  were  increased  to 
great  weight  in  order  to  give  protection  from  primi¬ 
tive  guns,  with  the  result  that  armor  became  so 
heavy  as  to  be  impractical.  Now  instead  of  individ¬ 
uals  being  equipped  at  the  rate  of  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  each,  we  have  battleships  on  the  cost  basis 
of  billions  in  the  aggregate,  making  them  heavier  and 
heavier,  as  larger  guns  are  devised  with  which  to 
penetrate  their  protective  belts. 

Obviously  whether  the  conference  reaches  a  useful 
conclusion  or  not,  the  time  is  near,  at  hand  when 
armored  ships  will  reach  as  impractical  a  basis  of 
cost  and  operation  as  did  the  armored  knights  of  old. 


Now  Ready 

SAWARD’S  ANNUAL 

Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics. 


Embracing  details  relative  to  Output,  Prices, 
Freight  rates  (railroad  and  ocean),  Trans¬ 
portation,  Exports  and  Export  Prices,  Trade 
Conditions  and  Other  Details  of  Importance 
to  the  Coal  Man,  Wholesale  and  Retail  and 
Shippers  and  Exporters,  Rates  for  Mining, 
etc. 


LARGER  THAN  EVER— 256  PAGES. 


Worth  Many  Times  the  Price. 

You  Need  It  Now.  You  Will  Need  It  hater. 

PRICE  $2.50 


F.  W.  SAWARD 

15  Park  Row  New  York 


Ohio  Coal  Production. 


Production  in  net  tons,  by  counties,  in  1920  was : 


Counties 

1920 

Counties 

1920 

Athens  . 

6,872,646 

Monroe . 

516 

Belmont  . 

10,953,668 

Morgan  .... 

276,852 

Carroll  . 

388,513 

Muskingum  . 

.  669,961 

Columbiana  . . 

957,811 

Noble  . 

638,237 

Coshocton  . . . 

458,841 

Perry  . 

.  3,700,511 

Gallia  . 

22,207 

Pike  . 

15 

Guernsey  .... 

3,760,463 

Portage  .... 

121,943 

Harrison  .... 

1,917,607 

Scioto  . 

889 

Hocking . 

1,855,499 

Stark  . 

498,118 

Holmes  . 

9,645 

Summit  . . . . 

17,744 

Jackson  . 

841,314 

Trumbull  . . 

2,614 

Jefferson  .... 

6,713,531 

Tuscarawas  . 

.  2,231,345 

Lawrence  . . . 

286,399 

Vinton  . 

340,866 

Mahoning  .... 

55,985 

Washington 

16,687 

Medina  . 

6,652 

Wayne  . 

7,837 

Meigs  . 

1,339,162 

Total . 

.  45,277,077 

Value  of  Good  Crops. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  importance  of 
large  crops  and  the  favorable  outlook  with  respect 
thereto  is  very  encouraging.  Even  if  the  prices  real¬ 
ized  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  farmers — and  they 
never  are — the  railroads  derive  a  big  revenue  from 
their  transportation,  and  many  people  are  helped 
in  one  way  or  another.  This  matter  has  come  to 
the  fore  now  because  the  harvesting  of  some  crops 
is  under  way,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
until  the  season  is  all  over.  While  there  have  been 
no  new  records  established,  the  totals  will  be  up  to 
the  average  if  not  above,  and  the  natural  wealth 
thereby  provided  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest 
advantage. 


WEST  VA.  OPERATORS  MEET 


Those  in  Northern  Part  of  State  Hold  Two- 
Day  Session  at  Deer  Park,  Md. 

One  of  the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held  by 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  mid-summer  meeting  at  Deer  Park 
Hotel,  Deer  Park,  Md.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
July  22nd  and  23rd.  Fifty-odd  operators  were  present. 

John  Callahan,  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  told  the  members  that  under  the  Ludlow 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  railroads,  the  cen¬ 
tralized  purchasing  of  railroad  fuel  was  urged  by 
which  the  backers  of  the  bill  say  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  would  be  saved.  The  fact  that  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  has  few  plans  before 
it  means  that  the  bill  cannot  go  without  a  protest 
from  the  coal  industry.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
equipment  of  railroads  is  disabled,  or  three  times 
as  much  as  there  were  before  the  Government  took 
over  the  railroads,  added  Mr.  Callahan. 

W.  B.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  of  the  activities  of  that  body  in  battling 
with  obnoxious  legislation. 

The  point  was  made  by  Mr.  Callahan  that  the 
failure  of  the  public  to  buy  coal  was  alarming  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  and  his  cabinet  and  that  the  President 
was  considering  making  some  suggestion  along  this 
line  or  taking  some  action,  which  might  take  the 
form  of  legislation,  but  no  one  knows  what  will 
develop. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  not  abandoned  his  bill, 
said  Mr.  Reed.  It  was  intimated  that  it  was  not  a 
dead  issue,  as  it  might  be  revived  at  a  time  when  the 
Jersey  Senator’s  friends  are  in  the  majority.  Mean¬ 
while,  said  Mr.  Reed,  the  Senator  is  playing  a  game 
of  “watchful  waiting’’  to  get  it  across,  taking  a 
chance  on  the  House  jumping  the  traces. 

Mighty  few  operators  are  optimistic,  but  Clarence 
D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  coal  interests,  Fair¬ 
mont,  started  things  by  saying  that  he  was  reliably 
informed  that  France  would  resume  buying  coal 
within  the  next  six  weeks.  Some  of  the  members 
thought  the  non-union  mines  were  apt  to  get  this 
business. 

A  banquet  was  held  at  the  hotel  on  Friday  night,  at 
which  52  covers  were  laid. 


Suggestion  to  Economizers. 

Concerns  that  are  planning  various  economies  that 
may  prove  decidedly  expensive  in  the  long  run  might 
do  well  to  consider  the  change  of  policy  recently 
made  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  As  it  is  well  known, 
that  company  has  seldom  been  free  from  the  necessity 
of  being  very  careful  in  expenditures,  and  for  a  time 
locomotives  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  fast 
through  supposed  economy  in  care  and  maintenance. 
It  seemed  as  if  new  engines  were  put  on  the  road 
and  allowed  to  run  until  they  rusted  out.  Now  we 
notice  the  engines  are  well  painted,  and  the  expense, 
no  doubt,  is  fully  justified. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  some  years  ago 
a  prominent  retail  dealer  in  this  city  used  very  poor 
horses  in  his  delivery  service,  but  after  having  cer¬ 
tain  facts  and  figures  submitted  to  him,  he  made  a 
complete  change  of  policy  and  for  years  past  has 
been  using  the  best  horses  obtainable.  The  amount  of 
expenditure  is  not  always  the  guide  to  economy. 


Texas  Miners  Reject  Wage  Cut. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  July  27. — Hope  of  reopening 
Texas  coal  mines  which  have  been  closed  for  months 
was  lost  today  when  the  miners  refused  to  accept 
a  cut  in  pay.  Operators,  who  claimed  to  have  been 
running  at  a  loss,  offered  to  reopen  the  properties  if 
the  men  would  accept  a  cut  in  the  tonnage  scale  at 
Thurber  and  Strawn  from  $2.6554  to  $2  with  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  at  other  points  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  day  scale  from  $7.50  to  $5  for  under¬ 
ground  labor. 

The  United  Mine  Workers’  representatives  refused. 
About  5,000  miners  will  continue  idle  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


The  Davis  Coal  Co.  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has 
discontinued  its  Philadelphia  office. 
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“Buyers’  Strike”  in  New  England  Explained. 

Investigator  Finds  That  Industrial  Depression  and  Soreness  Over  Las,  Year’s  Experiences 
Are  Both  Playing  a  Part  in  Causing  Consumers  to  Hold  Off. 


A  series  of  coal  articles  have  been  appearing 
in  daily  papers  throughout  New  England,  written 
by  E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Alliance  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  coal  situation,  with  special  reference  to 
the  outlook  as  regards  supply  and  price  during 
the  coming  winter. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  devoted 
a  lot  of  study  to  the  subject,  particularly  to  the 
anthracite  question,  and  some  of  his  conclusions, 
at  least,  are  well-founded  and  should  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  stimulate  buying.  For  instance,  he  does 
not  see  any  prospect  of  lower  prices  for  hard 
coal  before  next  spring,  and  advises  domestic 
users  to  nil  their  bins  before  cold  weather  arrives 
if  their  finances  will  permit. 

His  inquiry  developed  that  a  great  many  house¬ 
holders  in  New  England  have  not  yet  bought  any 
of  their  next  winter’s  coal,  and  he  believes  that 
the  summer  discount  system  has  lost  its  effective¬ 
ness  to  some  extent  because  the  saving  is  not  as 

great  proportionately  as  it  was  when  prices  were 
lower. 

Why  Warnings  Are  Not  Heeded. 

In  explaining  why  bituminous  consumers  do 
not  heed  the  numerous  warnings  to  stock  up, 

;  he  says :  ’ 

}.  “Why  doesn’t  New  England  heed  these  warn¬ 
ings,  rush  its  orders  in  for  coal  and  prevent  the 
predicted,  catastrophe?  The  truth  is  that,  after 
last  year’s  experiences,  New  England  will  not 
believe  anything  that  the  coal  sellers  tell  it  So 

I  many  lies  were  told  about  coal  last  year  that  the 
cry  of  wolf,  wolf,  brings  no  responsive  action 

in  the  way  of  coal  buying  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

“Now  that  all  last  winter’s  shouting  and  the 
taking  of  profits  is  over,  New  England  awakes  to 
.he  painful  realization  that  there  hadn’t  been  any 

-!\0A^ge  °f  C°a1,  that  the  country  produced  556,- 
) 6J, 000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  during  1920,  com¬ 
pared  with  458,063,000  tons  during  1919,  with  579,- 
186,000  (the  record  and  an  over-producfion)  in 
918,  and  with  511,787,000  in  1917. 

I  “After  a  review  of  figures  like  that,  it  is  no 
vonder  that  New  England  does  not  get  excited 
>ver  warnings  to  get  its  coal  in  early  before 
ome  sort  of  a  shortage  of  either  coal  supply  or 
ars  for  transportation  falls  upon  it. 

,  ,  ^\ere  are’  °f  course,  two  additional  reasons 
j-'hy  New  England  is  not  ordering  coal.  Fac- 
Anes  are  running  on  short  time  with  no  imme- 
fiate  need  for  large  supplies  of  coal  and  no  dis- 
jositidn  to  further  complicate  their  financial 
roblems  by  storing  away  heaps  of  bituminous 
Da  which  will  lie  there  deteriorating  in  fuel 
j,  .  not  actually  suffering  spontaneous  com- 
ustion  for  some  time  to  come,  while  money  is 
ed  up  in  the  supply. 

-  Individuals  who  are  working,  in  many  in¬ 
i'  a"ces;  but  three  days  a  week  haven’t  the  ready 
ish  with  which  to  lay  in  the  winter’s  supply  of 
Qtiracite  and  are  looking  forward  to  getting  it 
1  t  ey  need  it  in  half-ton  lots,  if  not  actually  in 
-pound  bags  at  the  corner  grocery. 

Summer  Saving  Too  Small. 

!  Even  those  people  who  can  afford  to  put  in 
eir  supply  in  the  summer  and  who  have  been 
!  uced  to  do  so  in  years  past  by  the  saving  of 
cents  a  ton  reduction  which  the  coal  operators 
ve  been  offering  in  recent  years  to  encourage 
cers  that  would  both  keep  their  mines  busy 
tne  summer  season  and  facilitate  railroad 
:oyements,  in  many  instances  no  longer  feel 
i  the  sav>ug  is  worth  while.  Fifty  cents  taken 
:  a  ton  of  coal  that  once  sold  in  the  neighbor- 

°  °f  f8  apPeared  much  more  like  a  worth  while 
ig  than  it  does  now  when  taken  off  coal 
i  ^  sel>s  at  $15  to  $16. 

I  ^  e  buyer  uses  his  lead  pencil  and  figures  it 


about  this  way.  Ten  tons  of  coal  at  $15.50  will 
cost  $155,  which  must  be  handed  over  to  the 
dealer  at  once.  Six  months’  interest  on  that 
amount  even  at  the  modest  savings  bank  4  per 
cent  means  $3.10.  The  differential  of  50  cents  a 
ton  allowed  for  early  buying  totals  $5,  which 
means  a  complete  saving  of  $1.90,  an  amount  that 
hasn’t  any  strong  coaxing  qualities  when  the 
buyer  considers  the  amount  of  outlay  necessary 
to  secure  it. 

No  Hope  of  Lower  Prices. 

If  this  sort  of  dropping  off  continues  and  de¬ 
mand  holds  off  all  summer,  it  may  lead  to  stam¬ 
pede  market  conditions,  of  which  advantage  may 
be  taken,  just  as  has  been  warned.  The  advice 
given  by  huel  Administrator  Huffman  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  those  who  are  financially  able  to  do 
so  to  lay  in  their  supply,  is  good. 

People  who  can  command  the  ready  cash 
should  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  in  as  much  early  coal  as  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  leaving  to  the  large  number  whose  in¬ 
come  has  been  heavily  cut  in  this  period  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression  to  enter  the  market  with  small 
orders  as  they  are  able  during  the  winter,  thus 
preventing  a  stampede  of  orders  at  any  time. 

“Of  prices  this  series  of  articles  will  have  more 
to  say  later.  At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  prospect  of  any  break  in  the  prices  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  however  one  may  consider  those  prices  as 
unreasonable,  are  so  slim  that  any  waiting  in 
the  hope  of  saving  is  founded  on  a  forlorn  ex¬ 
pectation  that  will  not  be  realized.  Not  even  a 
fall  in  freight  rates  may  be  looked  for  to  give  a 
reduction  of  prices  now  quoted.” 


RETAIL  WAGE  REDUCTION 

Commonwealth  Company  to  Make  25  Per 
Cent  Cut  in  Brooklyn  August  1st. 

A  reduction  of  approximately  25  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of  its  chauffeurs,  drivers  and  laborers,  effect- 
rve  August  1st,  is  announced  by  the  Commonwealth 
.el  Co.,  the  largest  retail  concern  in  Brooklyn.  It 
is  assumed  that  other  dealers  in  that  borough,  as  well 
as  in  Queens,  will  take  similar  action. 

In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  however,  wages  are 
fixed  by  an  agreement  with  the  union  which  runs 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  This  precludes  a  reduction 
on  this  side  of  the  river  for  five  months  to  come  un¬ 
less  the  dealers  break  the  contract,  which  is  unlikely, 
or  unless  the  men  voluntarily  agree  to  modify  it,’ 
which  also  seems  improbable. 

The  wages  now  being  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
company  and  those  that  will  prevail  after  August  1st 
are  shown  below: 

Old  Rate  New  Rate 
Per  Week  Per  Week 


$31.50 

29.70 

27,00 

23.40 


All-Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  all-rail  movement  to  New  England  continued 
to  decline  during  the  second  week  in  July.  Reports 
to  the  American  Railway  Association  show  that  3,090 
cars  of  anthracite  and  2,444  cars  of  soft  coal  were 
forwarded  over  the  Hudson,  decreases  from  the  week 
before  of  138  and  203  cars,  respectively. 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
1920,  at  which  time  new  records  for  the  rail  move¬ 
ment  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England  were  be¬ 
ing  set,  the  week  showed  a  decrease  of  3,710  cars. 
Below  are  comparative  figures : 

Anthra-  Bitumi-  Anthra-  Bitumi- 
cite  nous  cite  nous 

< - 1921 - >  . - 1920 - , 

.  3,846  3,057  1,183  4,962 

.  3,228  2,647  1,169  5,904 

.  3,090  2,444  2,066  6,154 


Chauffeurs,  large  trucks..  $42.00 

Chauffeur,  small  trucks..  40.00 

Drivers,  horse  trucks .  36.00 

Laborers  .  3300 

Public  Not  Buying. 

The  Commonwealth  Co.  has  12  yards  in  Brooklyn 
and  Queens.  In  explaining  the  necessity  for  reducing 
wages,  R.  J.  Wulff,  president  of  the  company,  said  • 
‘The  retailer  cannot  come  out  ahead  on  the  present 
basis.  Prices  have  been  kept  down  to  induce  the 
consumer  to  buy,  but  he  hasn’t  been  buying.  Why? 
Well,  I  suppose  he  is  taking  his  chances  and  hoping 
for  a  mild  winter.  Perhaps  money  isn’t  plentiful. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  good  real  of  holding  off 
with  a  feeling  that  the  price  of  coal  will  go  down 
as  have  other  commodities. 

I  should  say  that  the  buying  of  coal  by  domestic 
consumers,  since  spring,  has  been  only  two-thirds  of 
what  one  would  consider  normal.  Our  force  today  is 
about  a  third  what  we  employ  at  busy  times.  We 
have  run  as  high  as  600  men  at  our  yards,  but  we  have 
only  200  today.  It  is  conditions  such  as  these  that 
have  made  the  reduction  of  wages  necessary.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  wages  have  been  maintained 
at  the  war  period  peak.” 

Since  April  1st  the  retail  price  in  Brooklyn  has 
been  $13  for  egg  coal,  and  $13.25  for  stove  and  nut 
stowed  in  bins. 


July 

July 

July 


2  , 
9  . 
16 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

There  was  no  recovery  in  the  movement  of  soft 
coal  from  the  lower  lake  ports  during  the  week 
ended  July  17.  The  total  dumpings— 815,705  tons— 
were  19,910  tons  less  than  those  of  the  preceding 
week,  when  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  holiday.  Compared  with  the  latest 
full-time  week  (June  27-July  3),  the  decrease  was 
324,416  tons,  or  28  per  cent. 

Cumulative  shipments  during  1921  stand  at  11,555,- 
812  net  tons,  and  exceed  the  total  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  in  the  past  three  years,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures : 


Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Exports  of  soft  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  declined 
still  further  during  the  second  week  of  July.  The 
total  dumped  for  foreign  account  was  323,186  net 
tons,  of  which  233,548  tons  was  cargo  and  89,638 
tons  bunker.  The  total  showed  a  decrease  from  the 
preceding  week  of  50,551  tons  and  was  but  little  over 
half  the  dumpings  during  the  week  ended  July  2. 
Below  are  some  comparative  figures  in  net  tons: 

Total 
Foreign 
321,077 
126,476 
205,592 
375,564 


370,550 

616,869 

373,737 

323,186 


Weekly  average : 

Export 

Foreign 

Bunker 

September,  1920  . 

.  271,321 

49,756 

March,  1921  ... 

•  87,732 

38,744 

April,  1921  . 

.  137,632 

67,960 

May,  1921  . 

.  278,502 

97,062 

Week  ended: 

June  25  . 

.  298,569 

71,981 

July  2  . 

.  542,476 

74,393 

July  9  . 

301,879 

71,858 

July  16  . 

233,548 

89,638 

Week  ended  July  3.. 
Week  ended  July  10. 
Week  ended  July  17. 
Season  to  July  17. . . . 
Corres.  period,  1920.  . 
Corres.  period,  1919.. 
Corres.  period,  1918.. 


Cargo  Coal 
1,106,504 
812,067 
789,965 
11,555,812 
4,997,270 
11,356,096 
9,749,195 


Vessel 

Fuel 

33,617 

23,549 

25,740 

351,398 

378,880 

509,258 

475,440 


Total 

Dumped 

1,140,121 

835,616 

815,705 

11,907,210 

5,376,150 

11,865,314 

10,224,635 


In  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  relative  to  Pen 
dennis  coal,  we  might  say  that  this  is  the  ex 
elusive  trade  name  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co. 
their  high-grade  Kanawha  splint  lump  coal. 


for 


Operators  make  a  point  of  “holding  the  organ¬ 
ization  together’^  even  in  reduced  form,  ’and  coal 
men  concerned  in  distribution  of  tonnage,  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  thought  represented  by  that 
policy.  While  curtailments  are  necessary  in  many 
cases,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the 
morale  of  the  establishment  and  not  allow  the  whole 
organization  to  be  shot  to  pieces  by  hard-times-talk 
and  panicky  ideas  in  general.  The  trade  must  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  rush  when  it  comes  and  there 
is  a  good  point  in  the  vacation  proposition  advanced 
by  one  publication.  This  is  a  good  time  to  take  a 
few  weeks  off;  at  the  conclusion  of  such  an  interval 
there  will  be  business  enough. 
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OPERATORS  ASK  WAGE  CUT 

Fairmont  Producers  Are  Told  Revision 
Depends  on  Action  in  Mid-West. 

Coal  operators  of  the  Fairmont  region  have  asked' 
the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  to 
sanction  a  reduction  of  wages  before  the  expiration 
of  the  working  agreement  next  spring,  and  the  re¬ 
quest  has  been  turned  down  provisionally  on  the 
ground  that  the  initiative  in  the  matter  should  come 
from  the  Central  Competitive  District. 

This  fact  was  made  known  last  week  at  the  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  when  Secretary  Brackett 
made  public  the  correspondence  passing  between  his 
organization  and  C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of  District 
No.  17,  U.  M.  W.  The  operators’  letter  to  Mr. 
Keeney,  dated  June  22nd,  reads  as  follows : 

“The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  respect¬ 
fully  invites  your  early  consideration  of  return 
to  normalcy  in  mine  wages.  The  mines  in  the 
Fairmont  district  are  working  about  40  per  cent 
and  are  meeting  competition  in  normal  markets 
from  districts  where  the  wages  have  been  put 
back  to  the  1917  scale.  The  public  is  entitled  to 
a  decrease  in  cost  of  coal  equivalent  to  decrease 
in  cost  of  other  living  commodities  and  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  producing  coal  is  labor  cost,  which  is 
dependent  entirely  on  the  scale  rate  agreed  to  by 
operators  and  miners.  Prompt  reply  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.” 

Union  Leaders  Pass  the  Buck. 

Mr.  Keeney  replied  under  date  of  June  27th  that 
the  matter  would  be  laid  before  the  District  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  miners,  and  on  July  3rd  he  wrote 
another  letter  to  the  operators’  association,  reading  as 


COAL  INFORMATION 

Do  you  want  information  on  the  cost  of 
mining,  freight  rates,  coal  prices,  export 
figures  and  prices,  tonnages  handled  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  and  over  various  railroads  and 
water  ways,  production  of  various  states, 
wage  agreements,  statistics  on  coal  con¬ 
sumed  by  railroads,  ships,  industrial  plants, 
etc.?  If  so,  Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard 
book  of  coal  trade  statistics  should  be  in 
your  possession. 

If  connected  with  the  coal  trade  in  any 
way,  as  operator,  wholesaler,  shipper,  ex¬ 
porter  or  retailer,  this  book  is  what  you 
need  to  have  at  hand  for  ready  reference. 
It  is  a  volume  containing  statistics  of  per¬ 
manent  value,  one  that  may  be  well  kept 
for  years.  Valuable  information  relating 
to  the  past  will  be  found  in  earlier  issues, 
as  well  as  the  recent  statistics  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  current  number.  It  has  saved  the  day 
for  others;  it  will  do  as  well  for  you.  It 
answers  many  questions  arising  in  the 
course  of  business.  You’ll  need  it.  You 
should  have  it. 

Practically  all  you  wish  to  know  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coal  business.  Price  $2.50 

per  copy. 

F.  W.  SAWARD, 

15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Bituminous  Shows  Further  Slight  Drop,  but; 

Anthracite  Keeps  Up  Well. 

Production  of  soft  coal  failed  to  recover  after  the 
interruption  caused  by  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  total 
output  during  the  week  ended  July  16  is  estimated  at 
7  359  000  net  tons,  as  against  7,658,000  tons  in  the.  last 
preceding  full-time  week.  The  average  production 
per  working  day,  which  declined  from  1,276,000  tons 
in  the  week  ended  July  2  to  1,237,000  in  the  week  of 
Independence  Day,  dropped  now  to  1,227,000  tons,  a 
decrease  in  two  weeks  of  4  per  cent.  The  decline 
was  the  more  significant  because  in  each  of  the  four 
years  preceding,  the  week  following  the  Fourth  of 
July  had  been  marked  by  a  sharp  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion.  The  largest  elements  in  the  present  decline  are, 
a  falling  off  in  the  lake  movement  and  in  exports. 

Figures  showing  the  soft  coal  output  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur 
vey,  are  given  below  with  comparisons  for  last  year 

r - Net  Tons - n 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

Tune  25  7,704,000  10,566,000 

Tuiv  2  7,658,000  10,286,000 

Tuiy  9  6,186,000  9,659,000 

july  16  .  7,359,000  10,880,000 

Bituminous  production  for  the  year  to  date  ha 
amounted  to  211,000,000  tons,  as  against  278,000,00 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  235,000,000  tons  ii 
1919,  310,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  295,000,000  ton 
in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  July  no  slowing  down  ha> 
occurred  in  the  rate  of  anthracite  production  a 
compared  with  that  prevailing  late  in  June.  Com 
parative  figures  over  a  term  of  weeks  are  show 
below : 

r - Net  Tons - * 


follows : 

“As  promised  in  my  former  communication, 
your  communication  of  June  22nd  was  presented 
to  the  District  Executive  Board.  The  board  dis¬ 
cussed  the  contents  of  your  letter  at  length. 
They  recognize  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
fields  adjacent  to  the  one  which  your  association 
covers.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  West  Virginia 
operators  cannot,  give  an  increase  in  wages  until 
an  increase  is  agreed  upon  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  States,  they  are  of  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  adjustment  in  the 
wage  rates  it  should  come  from  the  Central 
Competitive  States,  which  they  would  be  willing 
to  meet  in  justice  to  the  operators  that  deal  with 
our  organization.” 

In  making  public  these  letters  Mr.  Brackett  said . 
“The  operators  of  Northern  West  Virginia  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  demand  of  the  public  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  of  all  necessities  in  order  that  confi¬ 
dence  may  be  created  as  a  foundation  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  business.  Like  other  basic  industries, 
the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  forms  a  very  large 
part  of  the  total,  and  before  any  further  lowering 
of  price  can  be  accomplished  there  must  be  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  labor  unions  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
wages.  The  operators  have  made  and  will  continue 
to  make,  an  earnest  effort  to  negotiate  so  that  there 
may  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  commensurate 
with  the  decline  in  price  of  other  basic  commodities.” 

E.  S.  McCullough  of  Fairmont,  labor  commissioner 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  recently  returned  from  Indianapolis,  after 
having  a  conference  with  President  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  While  regretting  the  dis¬ 
tressed  conditions  in  the  organized  fields,  which  are 
all  sorely  affected,  Mr.  Lewis  reiterated  his  former 
stand  that  no  wage  reduction  will  be  made. 


For  more  than  six  months  we  have  been  hear¬ 
ing  about  phenomenally  small  movement  of  soft 
coal,  and  now  we  hear  of  stocks  of  great  size 
due  ’ to  buyers  picking  up  bargains  in  the  way 
of  purchases  of  spot  coal.  Apparently  there 
was  more  tonnage  moving  than  people  realized, 
thus-  bearing  out  our  assertion  that  trade  was  not 
so  dull  as  it  was  represented  to  be. 


MICHIGAN  DEALERS  ELECT 


Ben  T.  Steers  of  Kalamazoo  Heads  State 
Association  for  Another  Year. 

Ben  T.  Steers,  of  Kalamazoo,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation.  Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Grand  Rapids  were  as  follows :  Vice- 
presidents,  H.  R.  Beuhler,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  E.  J. 
Barkum,  of  Detroit;  secretary,  W.  V.  McClure. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  coming 
year  are:  Ewal  Scheiwe,  Detroit;  FI.  P.  Gaukler, 
Pontiac;  A.  R.  Bennett,  Albion;  A.  M.  Darling, 
Lansing;  C.  W.  Chappie,  Flint;  A.  Webb,  Port 
Huron ;  John  Van  Poppelen,  Bay  City;  A.  S.  Ains¬ 
worth,  Grand  Rapids ;  J.  W.  Lucas,  Benton  Harbor , 
D.  Burns  Hutchins,  Hart;  Albert  Watspn,  Cadillac; 
L.  E.  Waggoner,  Onaway,  and  A.  S.  Boelio,  Petoskey. 

About  150  members  attended  the  convention  which 
was  held  on  July  €0th,  21st  and  22nd,  and  much  of 
the  discussion  had  to  do  with  means  to  be  adopted 
to  ward  off  government  control.  Bills  to  regulate 
the  trade,  now  pending  before  Congress,  were  branded 
as  “expensive  to  taxpayers  and  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  principles  of  the  present  administration. 

The  association  upheld  the  principle  of  private 
ownership  without  government  interference,  declaring 
it  to  be  “the  most  efficient  and  economic  method  of 
distributing  coal.” 

United  States  Senator  Newberry  injected  some 
optimism  into  the  convention  when  his  telegram  in 
response  to  a  protest  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  bills 
was  read  by  Secretary  McClure.  The  Senator  stated . 
“It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress  will  be  so  amended  before 
passage  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  government 
control  of  the  coal  industry.” 


The  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  be  held 
at  Richfield  Springs  on  September  8th,  9th  and 
10th.  It  will  be  preceded  on  September  7th,  by  a 
meeting  of  secretaries  of  local  retail  coal  asso¬ 
ciations  from  all  over  the  State. 


Week  ending — 

June  25  . 

July  2  . 

July  9  . 

Ju'y  16  . 

The  anthracite  outj 
is  reported  at  49,510,000  tons,  as  against  47,989,0( 
tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 


1921 

1920 

1,847,000 

1,870,000 

1,868,000 

1,778.000 

1,525,000 

1,541,000 

1,876,000 

1,840,000 

for  the  year 

to  July  16l 

Early  Attempt  at  Price  Fixing. 

The  following  brief  history  of  an  early  attem 
of  anthracite  operators  to  maintain  prices  by  metho 
which  would  bring  them  into  conflict  with  the  She 
man  anti-trust  law  if  undertaken  now  has  been  di 
covered  among  the  old  records  in  the  office  of  Bai 
Halberstadt,  the  Pottsville  mining  engineer  ai 

geologist:  . 

“The  Schuylkill  coal  operators  early  in  185/  e 
tered  into  an  arrangement  with  John  Tucker,  who  h 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Rea 
ing  Railroad  Co.,  to  assume  the  regulation  of  t 
Schuylkill  coal  trade.  Mr.  Tucker,  by  his  long  ; 
quaintance  with  the  movements  of  the  trade,  the  < 
ficial  intercourse  he  had  with  the  representatives 
the  different  mining  and  transporting  companies,  a 
his  ready  tact,  superior  management  and  ability,  v\ 
admirably  qualified  for  the  position. 

“After  due  deliberation  it  was  determined  to  g: 
a  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Tucker  a  fair  trial.  Operati 
representing  over  3,000,000  tons  subscribed  to  the  n 
arrangement.  Mr.  Tucker  became  the  head  of 
coal  association  and  assumed  the  duty  of  controll 
the  supply  of  coal,  so  that  it  could  not  fall  bel 
a  paying  price  to  the  producer. 

“His  utmost  skill  and  energy  were  applied  to  t 
work,  but  he  must  have  ascertained  that  it  was  m> 
difficult  to  manage  the  Schuylkill  coal  trade  than 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad. 

“The  efforts  to  regulate  the  trade  and  make 
prosperous  were  a  failure.  The  time  was  inauspici' 
and  the  trade  incorrigible.” 


1 


In  article  on  page  263  estimated  tonnage  shcr 
read  444,000,000  tons,  instead  of  440,  as  indica  J 
by  mention  of  tonnages  past  and  to  come. 


FRENCH  COAL  MARKET 


FRENCH  RECOVERY  SLOW 


C.  A.  Owen  Gives  the  Result  of  His 
Observations  in  That  Country. 

A  strong  organization  of  American  coal  exporters, 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Government 
and  the  shipping  industry,  is  the  only  way  to  handle 
the  exportation  of  coal  from  our  country,  and  such 
organization  to  be  effective  must  have  the  active, 
practical  co-operation  of  sound  financial  institutions. 
England  has  exactly  what  is  outlined  above,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  advantages,  plus  invaluable  experience 
with  the  foreign  consumer.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  and  head  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  after  two  weeks'  of  study  of  the  French 
situation. 

‘  The  English  strike  is  experimentally  settled,” 
says  a  communication  from  Mr.  Owen.  “Neither  the 
owners,  miners  or  the  Government  know  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  settlement.  I  should  say  that 
the  result  will  be  comparable  with  the  result  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  railroad  law  in  the  States — a  tem¬ 
porary  measure,  with  the  necessity  of  revision  as 
conditions  change.  America  s  hope  lies  in  increased 
manufacturing  activity  abroad.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  is  expected  to  produce  coal  enough,  with  what 
is  being  produced  elsewhere,  to  supply  the  present 
reduced  consumption. 

“In  the  United  States  we  must  have  reduced  wages 
at  the  mines.  The  freight  rates  on  export  coal  must 
not  be  more  than  $2  to  $2.25,  and  the  ocean  freight 
not  more  than  $4.  When  we  are  able  to  meet  these 
figures,  delivering  coal  of  good  grade  at  $8  to  $8  50  a 
ton  at  French  Atlantic  ports,  we  will  be  able  to  share 
with  England  in  furnishing  France  with  coal  she 
will  need  when  industry  becomes  normal.  The  im¬ 
pression  here  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
English  competition,  and  I  feel  the  same  way. 


American  Coal  Man  Finds  Business  Hampered 
by  Instability  of  the  Franc. 


.  Standardization  of  currency  will  alone  be  a  factor 
m  bunging  France  to  a  more  rapid  reconstruction, 
declares  Frank  ,R.  Lyon,  Fairmont,  vice-president  in 
c  large  of  operations  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
in  discussing  affairs  abroad  with  a  representative  of 
o  a  ward's  Journal. 

Under  the  present  fluctuations  of  the  value  of  the 
franc,  the  business  men  of  France  today  do  not  have 
tie  least  conception  what  any  staple  will  cost  them. 

I  his  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  franc  today  may  be 
wo'th  fiom  eight  cents  in  American  money,  while 
tomorrovv  it  may  be  less  or  more.  Until  exchange  can 
>e  stabilized,  he  says,  business  will  remain  in  the 
balance  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Lyon  returned  to  Fairmont  Sunday  night  after 
ia\  ing  been  abroad  five  weeks.  He  was  at  his  desk 
last  Monday  as  usual.  The  trip  was  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  one  and  he  put  on  weight  while  abroad. 


Prices  at  French  Atlantic  Ports. 

France  has  plenty  of  German  reparations  coal  from 
the  Saar  Valley.  Her  own  production  and  English 
coal  is  offered  c.  i.  f.  French  ports  at  the  equivalent 
of  $6.oO  for  slack  and  small  coal  to  $10.50  to  $11.50 
for  large  coal  or  screened  to  three-inch  and  larger. 

“Among  the  consumers  and  importers  of  coal  there 
is  very  little  complaint  on  the  quality  of  American 
coals  and  the  unpleasant  experiences  due  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  last  year  have  been  pretty  well  forgotten. 

German  coal  of  fair  quality  is  being  delivered  to 
hrance  at  approximately  $7  to  $8  per  ton,  and  the 
impression  given  is  that  Germany  will  be  able  to 
furnish  more  than  at  present  when  it  is  needed.  The 
credit  situation  is  precarious  with  a  great  many  large 
concerns  here  and  the  greatest  of  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercized  as  to  whom  credit  is  given. 

Ha\e  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Commercial  At- 
ache  at  the  Parisian  American  Embassy,  and  he  feels 
sure  co-operation  by  the  coal  men  with  the  Govern-' 

ugT,t0Ward  adi,ancing  coal  exports  may  be 
had  through  Herbert  Hoover.” 


Frank  R.  Lyon 


Operators  Ask  Wage  Conference. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  July  28,-The  Central  Coal  Asso- 

ciation  m  session  here  today,  addressed  a  letter  to 

vr- n  ?Aopny.  President  of  District  No.  2,  United 

|  Jf‘ne  Workers  of  America,  asking  for  a  joint  con- 

2  °n  °r  bef°re  August  S’  t0  discuss  the  wage 
reduction  question. 

Previous  invitations  of  the  bituminous  operators 
or  a  conference  have  been  declined  by  Brophy  on 

reLn8r°fUnd  uHat  the  requests  did  not  specify  the 
reason  for  the  meetings. 

Jhe  letter  to  Brophy  says  in  part: 

!  mppfV^,T  effort  is  ,bein8  made  by  the  operators  to 
this  most  serious  situation  by  producing  coal 

reached  P°Sfib'e  COSt  They  have  ™ 

minim-  n  ■POint  where  they  are  unable  further  to 

j  to  a,wLtheir  costs  and  are  consequently  compelled 

1  advisabi  t0  meet  with  them  t0  discuss  the 

.advisab'hty  f  wage  reduction.  Unless  ways  and 

will  beMd  devised  of  decreasing  cost,  the  mines 

manifest  i6  °  ^  ksS  and  less  days’  and  50  is 
'seriomf  tff3t  thf  pres<:nt  situation  is  one  which 
I  1  ujy  affects  both  miners  and  operators.” 


used  to.  1  he  tourists  to  Europe  are  many.  In  Lon¬ 
don  the  hotels  were  Allied,  but  in  Paris  they  were 
only  fairly  well  filled.  Tourists  are  not  being  gouged 
in  restaurants,  as  the  prices  arc  printed  on  the  menus 
and  it  could  not  be  readily  done.” 

Senator  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  J.  E.  Per¬ 
sons,  of  New  York,  manager  of  the  export  depart¬ 
ment,  are  at  present  in  Italy.  Mr.  Lyon  made  the 
tour  witn  them  m  England  and  France.  While  in 
-ranee  Mr.  Lyon  visited  the  Soissons  sector  and  a, 
number  of  battlefields. 

Mr.  Lyon  belongs  to  the  class  of  mining  men  who 
arose  to  high  rank  in  his  profession  by  indefatigable 
labor  and  burning  midnight  oil.  His  friends  say  he 
never  made  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  clock  when 
there  was  work  to  do. 

He  began  as  a  member  of  an  engineering  corps 
for  the  Blossburg  Coal  Co.,  Arnot,  Tioga  County, 
la.  After  a  few  months  there  he  joined  the  old 
Fairmont  Coal  Co.  at  Monongah,  W.  Va.,  after 
which  he  located  with  the  Sunny  Side  Coal  Co.. 
Evansville,  Ind.  Later  he  became  connected  with 
the  Rock  Hill  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Then  he  went  with  the  Somerset  Coal  Co.  in  1902, 
where  he  worked  his  way  up  to  manager  of  opera¬ 
tions.  In  1913  he  came  to  Fairmont  and  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  operations  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  Later  his  untiring  efforts  exalted  him  to  the 
position  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations 
which  he  ably  fills. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 


In  referring  to  the  coal  trade  as  well  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  in  I- ranee  Mr.  Lyon  said: 

Some  progress  is  being  made  in  reconstruction 
work,  but  the  process  is  slow.  The  people  are  dis¬ 
couraged  and  dissastisfied,  feeling  that  they  are  down 
in  the  mire  and  cannot  arise.  Business  conditions 
are  bad. 

Market  for  Low  Sulphur  Coal. 

‘  Of  course  the  Alsace-Lorraine  section  in  time  will 
produce  coal,  and  the  French  people  will  receive  some 
from  this  source.  Some  low-sulphur  American  lump 
coal  suitable  for  gas  plants  is  being  shipped  to  France, 
but  since  the  miners’  strike  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
settled  the  steam  coal  from  this  country  has  been 
shut  off.  Germany  is  still  sending  some  coal,  but 
what  I  have  seen  is  not  of  a  high  grade.  It  was  very 
ordinary  steam  coal.  I  heard  a  fireman  on  a  French 
railroad  cussin’  like  the  dickens  while  he  was  heav¬ 
ing  some  German  coal  into  the  fire  box. 

“While  in  England  I  saw  some  stocks  of  coal  at 
the  railroad  terminals,  but  no  great  stocks  appear  to 
be  on  hand.  In  France  briquets  are  burned  in  the 
locomotives.  One  of  the  surroundings  that  most 
reminded  me  of  home  and  which  looked  good  to  me 
were  several  American  types  of  locomotives. 

“While  the  high  cost  of  living  is  keenly  felt  in 
France,  it  is  not  as  high  as  in  America,  the  only 
thing  I  found  that  cost  more  than  in  the  United 
States  is  gasoline,  which  sells  for  $1  a  gallon.  Taxi 
fares  are  cheaper  than  in  America.  Cafes,  restaur¬ 
ants  and  other  places  are  not  doing  the  business  they 


The  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association  has  issued 
a  neat  pamphlet,  containing  a  report -of  the  annual 
convention  of  last  April. 

C.  E.  Graves  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  is  making  a  tour 
of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  to  learn  if  there  is  such 
■  a  thing  as  trade  in  coal  that  way. 

K.  D.  McMurrich  has  gone  on  a  Canadian  trip 
in  the  interest  of  hard  coal  sales,  which  are  decidedly 
hard  to  make  in  that  territory  at  present. 

W.  A.  McMahon,  president  of  the  R.  W.  Chisholm 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  Montana,  where  he 
was  called  by  the  illness  of  his  brother. 

F.  L.  Pink,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Rimersburg,  Pa.,  and  interested  in  a  number  of  coal 
mines  in  that  vicinity,  died  last  week,  aged  about 
50  years. 

Anthracite  dealers  of  the  Tonawandas  are  com¬ 
plaining  that  Buffalo  dealers  are  doing  them  an  ill- 
service  by  running  coal  down*  there  on  five-ton  trucks 
and  cutting  the  price  a  dollar  a  ton. 

The.  coal  men’s  golf  tournament  is  expected  to 
end  this  week.  As  it  stands  at  present,  the  following 
players  are  ready  for  their  semi-final  games :  C.  L. 
Couch,  R.  M.  Davison,  W.  E.  McCollum;  C.  J. 
Ren  wick,  J.  T.  Roberts,  J.  Bert  Ross  and  B.  W. 
Wistar.  On  account  of  going  out  of  town,  E.  G„ 
Spaulding  forfeited  his  games  and  will  not  be  in 
the  list  of  players.  The  committee  prides  itself  on 
the  exactness  of  the  handicaps  that  were  made  up, 
almost  all  of  the  contests  being  very  even. 

The  press  was  ready  to  report  the  indictment  of 
seven  coal  dealers  of  Lockport,  but  as  there  was  no 
sensation  in  the  explanation  it  was  left  out.  A 
citizen  noticed  that  the  seven  bids  on  coal  for  the 
schools  were  all  the  same,  so  the  indictment  on, 
charge  of  collusion  was  easy.  The  facts  are  that 
the  dealers  were  short  of  the  sizes  asked  for  and 
did  not  put  in  any  bids.  The  head  of  the  school 
department  called  the  proceeding  neglectful  of  a 
patriotic  duty  and  asked  each  dealer  if  he  would 
deliver  coal  for  so  much,  $13.25  for  stove,  and  they 
agreed.  The  indictments  are  not  likely  to  appear 
further. 


Under  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  work  on  the  problems  of  the 
Constitution  of  coal  and  “Acid  resisting  equipment 
for  use  in  coal  mines”  has  just  begun  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh.  The  research 
work  on  the  constitution  of  coal  will  consist  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  microscopic  study  of  the  Freeport  coal 
bed  with  a  view  to  the  economic  utilization  of  the 
bone  and  cannel  coal  constituents. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

M.  W.  Sargent,  1  Broadway,  is  enjoying  an 
extended  vacation  in  Vermont  and  will  not  re¬ 
turn  until  August  15th. 

J.  B.  Riefkin,  formerly  New  York  manager  of  the 
Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  has  recently  become  a  member 
of  the  sales  organization  of  the  Cory  Mann  George 
Corporation,  26  Beaver  Street. 

W.  B.  McQueen,  formerly  sales  manager  of  W.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co.,  and  for  15  years  identified  with  the 
local  bituminous  trade,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  111  Broadway. 

The  fuel  committee  of  the  New  York  Building 
Managers’  and  Owners’  Association  has  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  members  advising  them  to  buy  next  winter’s 
coal  now,  as  the  price  is  likely  to  go  up  rather  than 
down  and  anthracite  may  be  hard  to  get  after  cold 
weather  arrives. 

J.  Howard  Magee,  sales  manager  of  the  Que- 
mahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  on  Monday  morning,  after  a 
week’s  absence,  during  which  time  he  visited  the 
company’s  operations  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  calling  at 
Cumberland  and  Baltimore  en  route. 

Alfred  K.  Althouse,  president  of  A.  K.  Alt- 
house  &  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of  coal  and 
coke,  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  Oscar  O. 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  Hoffman  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  were  passengers  on  the  Aquitania,  sailing 
from  this  port  last  Tuesday.  They  will  spend 
some  time  in  Europe  on  business. 

A.  D.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
bituminous  sales  for  Pattison  &  Bowns,  Inc.,  25 
Broadway,  effective  August  1st.  Since  the  first  of 
the  year  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  and  previous  to  that  he 
was  district  sales  manager  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  has  been  identified  with  various  well- 
known  houses  in  the  local  bituminous  trade  for  the 
past  20  years. 

The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  Farmers  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  branch  offices  at 
30  Church  street,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  agents  for  the  product  of  Donley 
mine,  shipping  from  Johnetta,  Armstrong  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny  Valley  branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  This  mine  produces  high 
grade  steam  coal. 

The  baseball  team  organized  by  J.  L.  Shiels, 
of  the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  composed 
of  athletes  from  several  houses  in  the  coal  trade, 
met  and  defeated  the  team  representing  W.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co.  last  Saturday  at  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  Oval,  by  the  score  of  15  to  10.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  sterling  pitching 
of  E.  Francis  Murphy,  of  the  Quemahoning  Creek 
team,  after  he  had  been  scored  on  in  the  early 
innings.  The  game  was  won  by  rallies  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  innings.  This  team  will  be 
known  in  the  future  as  the  Coal  Trade  Stars, 
and  Manager  Shiels  is  anxious  to  book  games 
with  other  teams  in  or  out  of  the  coal  trade. 


The  Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest 
coal  mining  companies  in  eastern  Kentucky,  is  also 
getting  to  be  an  important  producer  of  oil.  It  al¬ 
ready  has  four  wells  in  operation  and  is  drilling  six 
more. 


W.  K.  Field,  president,  and  J.  A.  Donaldson,  Vice- 
President,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  are  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  from  Europe  early  next  month.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  Mr.  Field  was  making  a  European  trip  at 
the  time  the  war  broke  out.  After  the  lapse  of  seven 
years  he  resumed  his  travels. 


The  widespread  idea  that  coal  men  are  “trimming  ’ 
the  public,  apparently  prompts  a  correspondent  of 
the  Sun  to  send  in  a  contribution  to  its  column  of 
amateur  humor  alluding  to  S.  Trimmer  &  Co.,  the 
well  known  Newark  dealers.  ’Tis  great  the  effort 
some  will  make  to  pass  a  joke. 


MINERS  WANT  WAGE  RAISE 


Anthracite  Men  in  Favor  of  Demanding 
Increase  of  40  to  60  Per  Cent. 

That  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  in  favor  not 
only  of  resisting  any  move  to  reduce  wages  next 
spring,  but  of  demanding  still  more  pay  at  that  time, 
is  shown  by  developments  at  Wilkes-Barre,  where 
the  annual  convention  of  District  No.  1,  U.  M.  W., 
was  held.  The  wage  demands  will  not  be  definitely 
decided  upon  until  the  tri-district  convention  is  held 
next  fall,  following  the  national  convention  of  the 
miners’  union. 

As  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  agreements 
expire  next  April,  the  national  convention  will  out¬ 
line  a  policy  of  co-operation  between  the  hard  and 
soft  coal  miners,  so  that  the  country  will  be  faced 
by  the  prospect  of  a  general  strike  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  to  get  together  on  a  new  contract.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  convention  gave  a  clue  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  anthracite  mine  workers  will  assume 
when  the  time  comes  to  negotiate  with  the  operators. 

Six-Hour  Day  Proposed. 

One  local  presented  a  resolution  which  sets  forth 
the  following  demands  : 

Sixty  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  all  classes  of 
work  in  and  around  the  mines;  complete  recognition 
of  the  union  with  the  check-off  system;  six-hour  day; 
abolishment  of  the  conciliation  board ;  minimum  wage 
rate  of  $8  a  day  for  all  mine  workers;  increase  of 
20  per  cent  for  all  company  hands ;  weighing  of  coal 
2,240  pounds  to  constitute  a  ton;  full  recognizance 
of  grievance  committee  as  representatives  of  em¬ 
ployes  ;  abolishment  of  the  1902  rates  and  substitution 
of  general  rates  for  second  mining;  consideration 
rates  for  miners  and  laborers  working  under  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions;  company  to  pay  men  who  are  idle 
because  of  lack  of  supplies. 

Want  Check-Off  System. 

Another  local  asked  to  have  these  demands  made 
upon  the  operators : 

Forty  per  cent  increase ;  $2  per  prop ;  coal  to  be 
weighed  bv  ton,  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton ;  check-off 
system  and  closed  shop ;  twenty  cents  per  foot  for 
road  wood  or  iron;  seven-hour  working  day;  $15 
for  opening  of  chambers,  gangways  or  airways;  time 
and  half  time  for  overtime,  double  time  for  Sundays 
or  holidays ;  consideration  miners  to  be  paid  $8  a 
shift  and  consideration  laborers  to  be  paid  $7  a  shift; 
carpenters’  rate  of  wages  to  be  85  cents  per  hour, 
foremen,  95  cents;  car  repairers,  80  cents  an  hour; 
shop  foremen,  85  cents  per  hour. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  district  ex¬ 
ecutive  board,  which  will  report  to  the  tri-district 
and  national  officers  as  to  the  sentiment  among  the 
membership  in  District  No.  1. 


Wage  Reduction  in  Somerset  County. 

Wage  reductions  were  put  into  effect  by  some  of 
the  largest  mining  companies  in  Somerset  County, 
Pa.,  on  July  16th.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
many  of  the  smaller  operators  in  that  field,  as  well 
as  a  few  of  the  larger  concerns,  put  wages  back  on 
the  1917  basis.  Now  this  action  has  been  taken  by 
other  companies  which  did  not  make  any  change 
until  the  market  became  so  demoralized  that  wages 
had  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  permit  operations  to 
be  continued  without  too  serious  losses.  In  most 
cases  the  wage  reductions  will  be  followed  by  re¬ 
visions  of  sales  contracts-  entered  into  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  scale,  although  in  some  cases  contracts 
were  made  at  a  flat  price  without  any  wage  clause. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  will  run  display 
advertisements  next  week  in  newspapers  throughout 
their  territory,  urging  bituminous  consumers  to  buy 
and  store  part  of  their  winter’s  coal  supply  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  will  be  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  con¬ 
suming  between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year  for  locomotive  power,  have  built  up  their 
own  fuel  reserves  as  insurance  against  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  coming  winter. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

E.  J.  Frechtling,  a  Cincinnati  coal  jobber,  is  open¬ 
ing  a  retail  coal  yard  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

D.  D.  Moss,  resident  manager  of  the  Interstate 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  in  St.  Louis 
last  week. 

R.  H.  Gross,  president  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Co., 
has  gone  to  Europe  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
months. 

Carl  Sholz,  of  the  Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  in  the  interest 
of  his  company  on  Friday. 

A.  B.  Trum,  formerly  president  of  the  Trum  Coal 
Co.,  but  in  recent  years  living  a  retired  life,  died  last 
week  at  his  home  in  this  city. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Raleigh  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to  the  mines  at  Raleigh, 
W.  Va.,  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Ira  J.  Prugh,  who  has  been  with  the  Central  Fuel 
Co.,  for  a  year  past,  has  taken  a  position  with  the 
sales  force  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co. 

E.  M.  Radway,  president  of  the  Richvein  Coal  C'o., 
has  gone  with  Mrs.  Radway  for  a  season  of  recrea¬ 
tion  at  Neahtawanta,  on  the  northern  lakes. 

J.  M.  Humphrey,  formerly  resident  manager  for 
the  Walter  Bledsoe  Co.,  has  organized  the  J.  M. 
Humphrey  Coal  Co.,  and  opened  offices  in  the  Union 
Central  Building. 

J.  N.  Briscoe,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  spent  a 
portion  of  last  week  visiting  the  company’s  mining 
properties  in  Kentucky,  stopping  off  for  a  day  al  his 
old  home  at  Ashland. 

The  Hazard  Coal  Operator’s  Association  had 
a  meeting  on  Thursday  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  to  discuss  reduced  cost  of  operation 
and  other  methods  of  meeting  the  present  coal 
emergency. 

W.  E.  Darnaby,  formerly  northern  manager  for 
the  R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co.,  has  become  associated 
with  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  as  vice-president,  and 
will  be  identified  with  the  affairs  of  that  company 
after  August  1st. 

Elmore  Manning,  sales  manager  of  the  Harlan  Coal 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  taken  charge  of  that  com¬ 
pany’s  newly-established  offices  in  the  Union  Central 
Building.  John  J.  Weiss,  formerly  in  the  coal  job¬ 
bing  business  in  this  city  and  later  a  retail  dealer 
here,  is  connected  with  the  office  as  an  assistant. 


Bituminous  coal  exports  from  Philadelphia 
totaled  97,091  tons  in  June.  This  was  the 
heaviest  tonnage  shipped  offshore  from  that  port 
since  December,  when  the  exports  amounted  to 
237,738  tons. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  wood  splitting  outfit,  saw  table, 
double  splitter  H.  P.  motor,  belts,  con¬ 
veyor,  etc.,  all  in  first  class  condition.  If 
interested  write  at  once.  Address  “Box  51, 
Saward's  Journal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

A  salesman  with  some  capital,  mine  connec¬ 
tions,  and  trade  wishes  active  partner  with 
some  capital  to  form  selling  agency.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged  and  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Address  “Box  30,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DESIRABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
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SLATTERY  BROS 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Ste™  <iirard  Bldg'  143  Lil>erty  St. 

Philadelphia  «  New  York 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Msrr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

General  Sales  Manager. 

PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners ’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your  coal  for  New 
York  Harbor  Delivery  and  New  England. 

Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales  Agent 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


SALE  OF  VALUABLE  COAL  LAND 

i_i  Zh*  “^signed  will  sell  at  public  auction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hall  Hotel,  corner  of  Centre  and  Howard  Streets,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1921.  at  11:30  A  M  all  the 
r.ght,  title  and  interest  of  John  Clayton  Miller,  successor  in  title  to 
John  Clayton  and  that  of  the  Estate  of  George  H.  Potts,  deceased, 
known  as  the  Potts  Estate  in  the  tract  of  land  known  as  the 

Clayton  and  Potts  Tract,  containing  29  acres  and  63  perches 
more  or  less  situate  partly  in  the  City  of  Pottsville  and  partly  in  the 
Borough  of  Mechamcsville,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  together 
with  all  the  coal  in  the  veins  on  the  above  premises  which  run  under 
°r  in  the  tract  of  land  running  south  of  and  adjoining  the  above  tract 
and  late  the  property  of  Thomas  Haven,  with  the  right  of  mining  and 
removing  the  same  and  the  right  to  open  air  holes  on  the  premises 
of  said  Haven.  Reserving  and  excepting  thereout  that  certain 
messuage,  with  the  appurtenances  known  as  the  Blue  Tavern,  and 
marked  as  number  three  in  Youngs  plan  of  addition  to  Pottsville 
and  rort  Carbon,  and  also  lot  number  one  in  said  plan  with  the 
appurtenances  and  also  all  other  lots  or  parcels  of  land  conveyed 
thereout  whether  recorded  or  not  recorded. 

A  list  of  all  recorded  conveyances  out  of  the  said  Tract  so  far  as 
the  present  owners  are  aware,  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
undersigned. 

■  Ihe  highest  and  best  bidder  to  be  the  purchaser,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  undersigned  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  accepted  bid  to  be  paid  in  cash  when  the 
purchaser  signs  the  conditions  of  sale,  which  amount  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  undersigned  as  liquidated  damages  if  the  purchaser  fails  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sale.  The  balance  to  be  paid  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  sale.  Whereupon  a  deed  conveying  all 
of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  said  John  Clayton  Miller  and  of 
the  Estate  of  George  H.  Potts  in  said  tract  of  land  will  be  delivered 
to  the  purchaser  who  shall  pay  for  the  drafting  of  the  deed,  and  the 
stamp  tax  thereon. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JOHN  CLAYTON  MILLER,  Lock  Box  224,  Reading,  Pa. 

W.  ROCKHILL  POTTS,  Surviving  Executor  under  the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  GEORGE  H.  POTTS,  143  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Or  to:  A.  L.  SHAY,  Atty.  for  JOHN  CLAYTON  MILLER,  Pottsville,  Pa 

CEO.  M.  ROADS,  Atty.  for  W.  ROCKHILL  POTTS,  Surviving  Executor  of 
Estate  of  GEORGE  H.  POTTS.  Pottsville,  Pa.  executor  of 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY  558  McCormick  Bldg. 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL  Chicago 


MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND. 


CAPACITY,  5,000  TONS  PER  DAY  4th  VEIN 
CAPACITY,  7,500  TONS  PER  DAY  5th  VEIN 


JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President 
H.  V.  SHERBURNE,  Vice-President, 
JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  FILER.  Treasurer. 


The  Red  Ash-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

Out*  Coal — “MORE  THAN  SATISFIES” 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

520  Gwynne  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  C  *  *  • 

^  11  A  Cincinnati 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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CLEAN  BUSINESS 

By  DR.  FRANK  CRANE 


Better  than  big  business  is  clean  business. 

To  an  honest  man  the  most  satisfactory  reflection  after  he 
has  amassed  his  dollars  is  not  that  they  are  many  but  that 
they  are  all  clean. 

What  constitutes  clean  business? 

The  answer  is  obvious  enough,  but  the  obvious  needs  restat¬ 
ing  every  once  in  a  while. 

A  clean  profit  is  one  that  has  also  made  a  profit  for  the  other 
fellow. 

This  is  the  most  fundamental  moral  axiom  in  business. 

Anv  gain  that  arises  from  another’s  loss  is  dirty. 

Any  business  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  damage  to  any 
other  business  is  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare. 

That  is  why  gambling,  direct  or  indirect,  is  criminal,  why 
lotteries  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  why  even  gambling  slot- 
machine  devices  are  not  tolerated  in  civilized  countries. 

When  a  farmer  sells  a  housekeeper  a  barrel  of  apples,  when 
a  milkman  sells  her  a  quart  of  milk,  or  the  butcher  a  pound 
of  steak,  or  the  dry-goods  man  a  yard  of  muslin,  the  house¬ 
keeper  is  benefited  quite  as  much  as  those  who  get  her  money. 

That  is  the  type  of  honest,  clean  business,  the  kind  that  helps 
everybody  and  hurts  nobody. 

Of  course  as  business  becomes  more  complicated  it  grows 
more  difficult  to  tell  so  clearly  whether  both  sides  are  equally 
prospered.  No  principle  is  automatic.  It  requires  sense, 


judgment  and  conscience  to  keep  clean;  but  it  can  be  done, 
nevertheless,  if  one  is  determined  to  maintain  his  self-respect. 

A  man  that  makes  a  habit,  ever^  deal  he  goes  into,  of  asking 
himself:  “What  is  there  in  it  for  the  other  fellow t”  and  who 
refuses  to  enter  into  any  transaction  where  his  own  gain  will 
mean  disaster  to  some  one  else,  cannot  go  far  wrong. 

And  no  matter  how  many  memorial  churches  hfe  builds,  nor 
how  much  he  gives  to  charity,  or  how  many  monuments  he 
erects  in  his  native  town,  any  man  who  has  made  his  money 
by  ruining  other  people  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  decent. 

A  factory  where  many  workmen  are  given  employment,  paid 
living  wages,  and  where  health  and  life  are  conserved,  is  doing 
more  real  good’ in  the  world  than  ten  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  only  really  charitable  dollar  is  the  clean  dollar. 

And  the  nasty  dollar,  wrung  from  wronged  workmen  or 
gotten  by  unfair  methods  from  competitors,  is  never  nastier 
than  when  it  pretends  to  serve  the  Lord  by  being  given  to  the 
poor,  to  education,  or  to  religion.  In  the  long  run  all  such 
dollars  tend  to  corrupt  and  disrupt  society. 

Of  all  vile  money,  that  which  is  the  most  unspeakably  vile  is 
the  money  spent  for  war ;  for  war  is  conceived  by  the  blunder¬ 
ing  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  rulers,  is  fanned  to  flame  by 
the  very  lowest  passions  of  humanity  and  prostitutes  the  high¬ 
est  ideal  of  men — zeal  for  the  common  good — to  the  business 
of  killing  human  beings  and  destroying  the  results  of  their 
collective  work. 
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No  Government  Crutch  Needed. 

American  Coal  Miner 

There  are  those  who  would  bind  American  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  red  tape  of  paternalism  and  who  would 
hedge  it  about  by  laws,  edicts  and  regulations,  think¬ 
ing  to  make  it  more  competitive,  when  such  measures 
handicap  it. 

The  nationalization  theorist  and  crank,  who 
imagines  that  government  can  dabble  in  business 
and  make  a  velvet  road  for  all,  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  human  equation  and  the  fact  that 
arbitrary  legislation  and  regulation  cannot  make 
for  economy  and  fair  play. 

Such  theory  is  a  figment  of  fancy,  for  as  long 
as  the  world  has  passions,  that  element  will  enter 
into  the  world’s  business  transactions.  If  education 
had  been  suggested,  rather  than  law,  the  theorists 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  having  their  theories 
translated  into  action. 

Houston  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  a  recent  address,  took  the  democratic, 
red-blooded  view  of  the  attempts  to  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  on  American  business.  He  said : 

“I  believe  most  heartily  in  the  masculinity  and  up¬ 
standingness  of  the  American  business  man.  He 
needs  no  governmental  crutch.  He  does  not  need 
to  hand  over  his  initiative  to  the  government,  to  be 
instructed  in  advance  as  to  what  he  can  or  cannot 
do.  The  government  must  not  be  called  in  to  act 
as  his  legal  guardian.” 

This  is  sound  doctrine  and  is  commended  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  “regulate”  industry — including 
coal. 


According  to  statistics  just  published  by  the 
Swiss  Federal  Customs  Department,  385,652  tons 
of  coal,  coke,  lignite,  and  briquets  were  imported 
into  Switzerland  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1921.  Of  this  amount,  199,178  tons  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States.  In  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1920  the  imports  totaled  351,730 
tons.  The  share  of  the  United  States  was  128,715 
tons,  valued  at  $4,870,526. 


Cement  Mills  Doing  Well. 

The  revival  of  construction  work  during  the  first 
half  of  1921  is  indicated  by  figures  which  have  just 
been  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  showing  the 
production  and  sale  of  Portland  cement  by  months. 
These  are  as  follows : 


Production 

Shipments 

Month 

(Barrels) 

(Barrels) 

January  . 

.  4,098,000 

2,539,000 

February  . . . 

.  4,379,000 

3,331,000 

March  . 

.  6,763,000 

6,221,000 

April  . 

.  8,651,000 

7,919,000 

May  . 

.  9,281,000 

9,488,000 

J  une  . 

.  9,296,000 

10,577,000 

Total  . . .  . 

.  42,468,000 

40,075,000 

Production  for  the  six  months  represents  about  94 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  made  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920,  and  shipments  were  98  per  cent  of 
those  of  the  first  half  of  last  year.  It  is  evident 
that  the  coal  trade  did  not  lose  much  business  on 
account  of  idleness  at  cements  plants,  which  are  im¬ 
portant  consumers  of  high-volatile  coal. 


Importance  of  Coke  Tonnage. 

In  1918  the  amount  of  coal  used  at  by-product 
coking  plants  was  nearly  37,000,000  tons,  due  to 
quite  an  extent  to  the  great  demand  for  by-products 
necessary  in  the  making  of  explosives.  In  that  year 
the  total  amount  of  coal  used  for  coke  making  was 
no  less  than  85,000,000  tons,  and  it  is  the  falling 
off  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  that  has  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  active  conditions  in 
the  coal  trade  this  year. 

So  far  as  tonnages  are  concerned,  the  changes  of 
the  coal  industry  are  more  pronounced  in  the  realm 
of  coke-making  than  almost  anywhere  else.  It  is 
an  old  story  that  iron  and  steel  quickly  feel  the 
changes  of  business,  and  their  activity  or  inactivity 
is  at  once  reflected  in  coke  making.  It  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  some  lines  of  coal  utilization  that  are 
much  more  stable. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  July  are  generally  quotable 
within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price  for 
certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 


Broken  .  $7.40-$7.55 

Egg  .  7.40-  7.90 

Stove  .  7.70-  7.90 

Chestnut  .  7.70-  7.90 

Pea  .  5.95-  6.30 

No.  1  Buckwheat .  3.50-  ... 

Rice  .  2.50-  ,  •  • 

Barley  .  1.50-  ... 

Birdseye  .  2.50-  . . . 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$7.70  to  $8  on  stove,  $7.55  to  $7.85  on  egg,  $7.50  to 
$7.75  on  chestnut  and  from  $5  to  $5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows :  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.50-$3.25 ;  rice,  $1.75- 
$2.25;  barley,  75c-$1.25. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


Ohio  Lake  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  Ohio  lake  ports 
for  the  season  to  end  June  were : 


Port 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Toledo . 

. . .  3,031,858 

902,636 

3,125,233 

Sandusky  . 

549,749 

209,334 

520,099 

Huron  . 

720,445 

577,492 

749,721 

Lorain  . 

. . .  1,268,354 

817,355 

1,235,202 

Cleveland . 

. . .  1,044,550 

112,713 

1,271,202 

Pairport  . 

29,646 

264,719 

Ashtabula . 

. . .  1,604,338 

210,370 

1,931,882 

Conneaut  . 

536,362 

723,735 

418,088 

Erie . 

53,078 

498,261 

Total  . 

. . .  9,204,502 

3,871,432 

9,749,688 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES 

Jacob  F.  Straight,  coal  broker,  has  returned  from 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 

Floyd  J.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  returned 
from  Baltimore  Monday  night. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
left  for  the  east  on  Monday  night. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice-president,  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Detroit  a  few  days  ago. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  New 
York,  was  in  Morgantown  last  week. 

George  Rodgers,  of  the  Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co., 
Morgantown,  was  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

J.  R.  Blackburn,  of  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  has 
been  on  a  business  trip  to  Somerset,  Pa. 

The  Upper  Potomac  Coal  Operators’  Association 
will  meet  at  Deer  Park,  Md.,  on  Saturday,  July  30. 

The  Joe  Cox  Coal  Co.,  located  along  Indian  Creek, 
Monongalia  County,  recently  loaded  its  first  car  of 
coal. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  put  three  days’ 
work  in  last  week,  one  more  day  than  the  week 
before. 

John  A.  Clark  is  spending  some  time  at  Mountain 
Lake  Park  with  his  sons,  Harry  B.  and  John  A. 
Clark,  Jr. 

E.  A.  Russell,  secretary  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  five  weeks  at  Potomac 
Beach,  Va. 

J.  E.  Gaskill,  of  the  Southern  Coal  Corporation,  is 
at  his  desk  again  after  being  threatened  yvith  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning. 

The  Hutton  Coal  Co.,  Gore,  Harrison  County,  is 
loading  four  cars  a  day,  having  recently  closed  an 
over-the-year  contract. 

The  Irona  Coal  Co.,  the  only  mine  in  the  King- 
wood  section  paying  the  union  scale  since  the  depres¬ 
sion,  has  closed  down. 

The  York  mine  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  at 
Reynoldsville,  Harrison  County,  was  closed  down  in¬ 
definitely  last  Thursday. 

Stephen  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Morgantown,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Uniontown,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  returned  from  a  trip  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  Tuesday  morning., 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  went 
to  Greenshurg,  Pa.,  on  Monday  night-. 

A  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  broker,  last  week  said 
he  did  more  business  in  three  days^  than  he  had  for 
several  months  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  Delmar  Coal  Co.  has  completed  work  on  its 
scraper  conveyor  at  the  Ruth  mine,  near  Hildebrand, 
W.  Va.  It  handles  300  tons  an  hour  or  2,400  tons 
a  day. 

Fairmont  folks  hear  that  the  atmosphere  agrees 
with  T.  W.  Arnette  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  who  is 
sojourning  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  suffers  with  chronic 
bronchitis. 

The  Clarksburg  Mining  Institute  will  banquet 
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R.  M.  Larnbie,  Charleston,  chief  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines  at  Spring  Hill,  near  Clarkesburg, 
on  August  25th. 

James  Close,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Brady 
Coal  Corporation,  is  again  at  his  desk  after  being 
threatened  with  typhoid  fever,  which  fortunately  he 
did  not  contract. 

The  Eastern  Coal  Co.,  Wilmouth  Coal  Co.,  and 
Lucky  Jack  Mining  Co.  have  resumed  work  in  the 
Kingwood  section  and  are  loading  from  five  to  eight 
cars  of  coal  a  day. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  R.  J.  Ross  Coal 
Mines,  Inc.,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  capitalized  at 
$100,000.  Mines  are  to  be  opened  at  Bloomington, 
Md.,  and  at  Piedmont. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Windsor,  W.  Va., 
has  purchased  7,000  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  from 
J.  A.  Paislejq  Cleveland,  for  $1,500,000. 

H.  C.  Moore,  until  lately  with  the  Consumers’ 
Fuel  Co.,  Downs,  W.  Va.,  has  been  made  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Consolidated  Fuel  Co.’s  plant  at 
Blackey,  Ky.,  one  of  the  John  Jones  interests. 

W.  W.  McCune,  of  the  Love  Coal  Co.,  Elizabeth, 
Pa.,  was  in  the  region  recently.  T.  P.  Joyce,  the 
company’s  representative  here,  has  returned  to  Fair¬ 
mont  after  being  at  his  home  at  Jeannette,  Pa. 

In  addressing  the  Clarksburg  Mining  Institute  last 
week  M.  B.  Coulter,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  called 
attention  to  the  big  increase  in  mine  accidents,  which 
he  thought  may  be  due  to  eliminating  too  many  of 
the  assistant  mine  foremen. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Masontown  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  England  a  few  days  ago.  He  will 
attend  the  Methodist  world  conference  in  London 
this  month. 

Last  Thursday  the  Seminole  Gas  Coal  Co.  (Jewett, 
Bigelow  &  Brooks  interests)  began  to  load  coal  at 
its  new  operation  at  Haywood  Junction,  Harrison 
County.  The  company  owns  400  acres  of  low-sulphur 
coal  there  and  the  plant  is  equipped  with  an  endless 
belt  conveyor  which  can  load  2,000  to  2,500  tons  a 
day,  but  which  may  be  developed  to  4,000  tons  a  day. 
The  mine  is  located  along  the  West  Virginia  Short 
Line  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Twenty-five  new  houses 
have  been  built  and  ten  will  be  erected  later. 

The  Fairmont  office  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co. 
was  closed  on  July  30th.  The  company’s  representa¬ 
tive,  Gail  Fishbach,  will  probably  look  after  the  com¬ 
pany’s  interests  from  his  residence.  Stephen  Ark¬ 
wright,  of  the  Arkwright  Coal  Co.,  will  most  likely 
retain  the  office  for  that  concern,  which  is  another 
of  the  J.  A.  Paisley  interests.  The  business  of  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  will  be  conducted  from  Mor¬ 
gantown  in  connection  with  the  Connellsville  By¬ 
product  Coal  Co.  and  the  Arkwright  Coal  Co. 


Coal  Consumption  in  United  States,  by 
Principal  Uses. 

In  response  to  many  requests,  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  information  on  consumption  in  the  records 
of  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  prepared.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  consumption  is  not  the  same  as 
production.  Not  only  must  exports  and  imports  of 
coal  be  taken  into  consideration  but  the  flow  of  coal 
in  and  out  of  storage  must  be  reckoned  with.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  quantity  of  coal 
actually  consumed  from  year  to  year,  depending  to 
some  extent  on  the  weather  and  to  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  on  the  activity  of  the  industries  which  are  the 
chief  consumers  of  coal. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  coal  consumed,  taken 
by  different  industries,  does  not  vary  so  greatly,  and 
the  percentages  shown  in  the  table  below  are  roughly 
constant  from  year  to  year.  The  table  represents  in 
a  general  way  the  conditions  during  1917,  a  year  of 
large  consumption.  The  principal  changes  since  1917 
have  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  exported  and 
a  transfer  of  some  millions  of  tons  from  beehive  to 
by-product  coke.  The  proportion  consumed  by  the 
two  types  of  coke  ovens  combined  has  undergone  little 
change. 

Coal  Consumed  Here  and  Exported. 

(The  figures  for  bituminous  coal  in  this  table  repre- 
sent  in  somewhat  generalized  form  the  calendar  year 
1917;  those  for  anthracite,  the  coal  year  ended  March 
31,  1917.) 


Quantity 

Per 

(Net  Tons) 

Cent 

Bituminous  coal : 

Industrial  plants  . 

174,600,000 

31.7 

Public  utilities : 

Electric  . . . 

31,700,000 

5.8 

Gas  . 

4,960,000 

•0.9 

Railroad  . 

153,700,000 

27.9 

Domestic  consumers  . 

57,100,000 

10.3 

Power  and  heat  at  mines . 

.  12,100,000 

2.2 

Exports  (including  Canada)  . . . 

22,900,000 

4.1 

Bunkers : 

Foreign  trade  . 

6,700,000 

1.2 

Coastwise  and  Lake  trade . 

3,600,000 

.7 

Beehive  coke  . 

52,240,000 

9.5 

By-product  coke  . 

31,500,000 

5.7 

551,100,000 

100.C 

Anthracite : 

Domestic  consumers  (domestic 

sizes)  . 

49,400,000 

55.1 

Artificial  gas  plants . 

1,650,000 

1.8 

Steam  trade  (industries,  power 

plants,  and  heating  large  build-1 

ings)  . 

18,450,000 

20.5 

Railroad  fuel  . 

6,400,000 

7.1 

Power  and  heat  at  mines . 

9,350,000 

104 

Exports  (chiefly  to  Canada).... 

4,600,000 

5.1 

89,850,000 

1001 

Grand  total  . 

640,950,000 

The  Senate  Committee  which  has  been  investigating 
the  labor  troubles  in  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  ad¬ 
journed  its  hearings  in  Washington  on  Friday  of  last 
week.  Chairman  Kenyon  said  it  had  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  whether  anything  could  be  gained  by  going 
to  the  strike  area  and  taking  testimony  on  the  ground. 
In  any  event  the  hearings  will  shortly  be  resumed, 
either  in  the  coal  field  or  in  Washington. 


On  page  110  of  our  Annual  will  be  found  an¬ 
other  statement  from  the  Survey  giving  bituminous 
tonnage  data  for  the  year  1918  in  somewhat  different 
form  by  States. 


“Yes,  we’re  familiar  with  the  goods,”  is  the  recep 
tion  given  the  salesman  who  carries  an  advertisec 
line. 


Distribution  of  Lake  Coal  on  Practically  Same  Basis  as  1919 

The  distribution  of  bituminous  cargo  coal  leaving  which  year  comparison  is  most  significant.  The  pro-  19.6  per  cent  as  against  17.6  per  cent.  Shipments  tc 

Lake  Erie  ports  for  the  present  season  to  June  30  portion  of  the  total  moving  to  Canadian  destinations  Lake  -Superior  ports,  both  American  and  Canadian 

differed  but  little  from  that  in  the  season  of  1919,  with  this  season  has  been  slightly  greater  than  in  1919 —  increased. 

Destination  of  Cargo  Coal  Dumped  at  Lake  Erie  Ports  from  Opening  of  Season  to  June  30. 

I - 1919 - 1  t - 1920 - v - 1921 - \  Canadian — - 


Destination  Net  Tons 

American — - 

Per  Cent 

Net  Tons 

Per  Cent 

Net  Tons 

Per  Cent 

Lake  Superior  ports. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pt. 

538,000 

6.1 

115,000 

3.2 

905,000 

9.7 

Lake  Superior  ports.  4,442,000 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pt. 

50.4 

1,337,000 

37.5 

4,773,000 

51.3 

and  River  points.. 
Lake  Huron-Georgian 

272,000 

3.1 

230,000 

6.4 

195,000 

2.1 

and  River  points..  143,000 
Lake  Huron-Georgian 

1.6 

139,000 

3.9 

117,000 

1.3 

Bay  ports  . 

Port  Huron  and  De- 

213,000 

2.4 

166,000 

4.7 

304,000 

3.3 

Bay  ports  .  108,000 

1.2 

68,000 

1.9 

57,000 

0.6 

troit  River  . 

122,000 

1.4 

80,000 

2.2 

114,000 

1.2 

Lake  Michigan  ports .  2,457,000 
Port  Huron  and  De- 

27.9 

859,000 

24.1 

2,361,000 

25.4 

Lake  Erie  Ports . 

Lake  Ontario  and  St 

25,000 

0.3 

2,000 

'I-' 

0.1 

42,000 

0.4 

troit  River  .  93,000 

1.0 

227,000 

6.4 

154,000 

1.7 

Lawrence  River  . . 

378,000 

4.3 

337,000 

9.4 

264,000 

Q  2.9 

Lake  Erie  ports .  22,000 

0.3 

*  7,000 

0:2 

8,000 

0.1 

Total  Canadian  . . . 

1,548,000 

17.6 

930,000 

26.0 

1,824,000 

19.6 

Total  -  American. . .  7,265,000 

82.4- 

2,637,000 

74.0 

7,470,000; 

„  .80.4 

Grand  total  .... 

8,813,000 

100.0 

-3,567,000 

100.0 

9,294,000 

-100.0 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  bituminous  tonnage  shows  a  nominal 
decline  for  the  week  ending  July  30th,  but 
after  all  there  has  been  very  little  change  for 
the  last  ten  weeks.  Tonnage  at  present  is  not 
much  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  week 
ending  May  14th.  As  indicated  by  us  would 
be  the  case,  the  bituminous  situation  improved 
soon  after  Inauguration  Day  so  far  as  tonnage 
movement  was  concerned  and  reached  in  May 
a  considerably  better  position  than  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  April.  An  air  of  expec¬ 
tancy  now  characterizes  the  bituminous  trade. 
The  approach  of  fall  weather  has  given  rise  to 
hopes  of  betterment,  and  developments  both 
without  and  within  the  trade  have  been  en¬ 
couraging  on  the  whole,  even,  though  not  re¬ 
sulting  in  much  actual  business. 

It  seems  a  certainty  that  July  will  prove  to 
have  been  the  dullest  month  in  the  year  and  the 
season  as  a  whole  will  go  down  on  record  as 
the  worst  period  since  1895,  when  the  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  panic  of  ’93  had  its  ultimate  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  coal  trade,  commerce  as  well  as 
finance  being  influenced  by  the  free  silver  agi- 

*  tation  that  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  public  mind  following  the  difficulties  of  the 
World’s  Fair  year.  In  some  of  the  basic  in- 

j  dustries,  too,  it  will  probably  turn  out  that 
July  was  the  low-water  mark.  Pig  iron  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  month  was  the  lightest  for 
eighteen  years,  or  since  1903,  keeping  pace 
with  reduced  soft  coal  output.  On  the  other 
hand,  reports  show  that  towards  the  end  of 
■  July  the  rate  of  operation  at  steel  mills  began 
!  to  increase  slightly  as  orders  for  various  steel 
products  became  more  numerous. 

h  T 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  pig  iron  industry,  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  coal  trade  rises  and  falls  in  close  con¬ 
sonance  therewith.  The  manufacture  of  steel 
plates  and  special  shapes  is  not  so  good  a  guide, 
as  that  may  be  influenced  by  various  consid¬ 
erations  of  an  unusual  character.  And  after 
all,  the  starting  up  of  one  plant  and  another. 

;  as  announced  in  print,  may  affect  only  a  small 
!  proportion  of  the  steel  industry,  but  when  pig 
;  iron  is  being  made  in  large  quantity  that 
means  there  is  real  prosperity  in  steel  and  the 

•  coal  trade  soon  feels  the  effect  thereof. 

Just  now  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  is 
j  a  buyers’  strike  in  force.  It  was  advocated 
1  by  the  daily  papers  about  a  vear  ago,  but  pos¬ 


sibly  has  progressed  a  little  further  than  they 
would  care  to  see,  for  now  in  practically  all 
lines,  even  in  commodities  the  smallest  and 
least  expensive,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  make 
purchases.  Fortunately,  the  coal  trade  has  the 
advantage  over  other  lines  in  that  the  fall  and 
winter  seasons  are  coming  along  and  that  al¬ 
ways  means  an  increase  of  business  activity, 
b  urthermore,  as  soon  as  the  winter  trade  be¬ 
gins  to  lose  its  force,  there  will  be  a  further 
trade  development  on  account  of  strike  pros¬ 
pects.  The  fact  that  both  the  anthracite  and 
the  bituminous  agreements  expire  next  April 
is  of  deep  significance,  and  while  the  time  is 
somewhat  remote  now  it  seems  certain  that 
the  controversy  will  be  such  as  to  prompt  the 
cautious  buyer  to  make  arrangements  well  in 
advance,  particularly  if  other  lines  show  in¬ 
creased  activity  at  or  about  that  time. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal  used  for 
coke  making  will  be  very  important  to  the 
general  commercial  trade.  The  proportion  of 
the  total  output  so  employed  during  the  recent 
period  of  activity  showed  a  notable  gain  as 
compared  with  early  days,  and  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  suspension  of  this  line  of  activity  has  been 
one  of  the  big  factors  in  the  reduction  of  the 
total  tonnage.  While  a  large  part  of  coal  made 
into  coke  is  produced  by  the  consuming  in¬ 
terests,  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  that  is  produced  by  the  commercial  in¬ 
terests,  and  when  the  steel  companies  are  not 
in  the  market  for  coke  this  tonnage,  or  the 
coal  that  would  be  used  in  its  manufacture,  is 
forced  on  the  market,  or  at  least  an  attempt  is 
made  to  so  move  it.  The  transportation  of  fuel 
to  steel  works  also  has  an  important  bearing 
on  car  supply,  as  does  the  movement  of  ore 
and  other  material  in  open  top  cars.  The 
whole  face  of  the  situation  will  be  character¬ 
ized  by  the  condition  of  car  service  and  rail¬ 
road  facilities  this  fall,  anything  tending  to 
utilize  cars  to  a  greater  degree  altering  the 
tone  of  the  market  in  definite  proportions. 

It  is  just  about  a  year  ago  that  the  soft  coal 
market  again  soared,  following  a  midsummer 
decline.  From  the  latter  part  of  August  until 
about  the  21st  of  October  the  movement  was 
steadily  upward,  a  great  deal  of  coal  being  sold 
at  more  than  $10  a  ton  at  the  mines  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  fall  season.  No 
very  large  increase  in  price  is  anticipated  this 
year  for  reasons  too  well  known  to  mention, 
but  fortunately  the  cost  of  production  is  being 


decreased  in  various  ways  and  prices  now  rul¬ 
ing  do  not  indicate  so  small  a  profit  as  they 
would  have  signified  six  months  ago  when 
wages  were  higher  and  men  were  less  indus¬ 
trious. 

In  considering  the  costs  and  profits,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  figures  of  production 
over  a  long  term  of  years  shown  on  another 
page.  I  he  tonnage  will  proceed  at  a  slower 
pace  from  now  on  and  every  ton  should  be 
made  to  count.  The  wild  development  of  prop¬ 
erties  and  the  almost  equally  reckless  distri¬ 
bution  of  tonnage  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
getting  a  foothold  and  obtaining  more  money 
for  coal  later  on  should  be  discountenanced, 
as  there  will  not  be  the  great  growth  of  trade 
in  the  future  that  there  was  in  the  past. 
In  the  case  of  some  at  least  of  the  early  west¬ 
ern  railroads,  various  errors  of  management 
were  easily  passed  over  and  the  unfavorable 
results  buried,  so  to  speak,  because  the  growth 
of  the  country  increased  traffic  so  fast  that 
they  were  soon  offset,  just  as  a  person  with 
abundant  vitality  recovers  quickly  from  in¬ 
juries  or  excesses.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
even  the  most  robust  nature  finds  it  necessary 
to  safeguard  health,  and  the  time  has  come, 
apparently,  for  soft  coal  producers  to  proceed 
with  more  circumspection. 

At  Baltimore  there  is  a  feeling  of  contin¬ 
ually  increasing  optimism  in  the  bituminous 
trade,  as  a  result  of  reports  of  business  in 
general  that  conditions  are  strengthening.  Ex¬ 
port  movement  is  showing  renewed  strength. 
T  here  is  a  feeling  in  the  shipping  trade  that  a 
normal  trend  of  thoroughly  healthy  propor¬ 
tions  has  set  in,  on  a  generous  demand  basis 
rather  than  on  one  of  emergency. 

New  England  reports  openings  of  textile 
mills,  which  shows  a  very  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand  for  goods  compared  with  last 
year.  Value  of  orders  received  is  above  last 
year,  even  with  prices  much  lower.  Some  util¬ 
ity  companies,  appreciating  the  situation,  are 
placing  contracts  for  coal. 

1  he  anthracite  trade  is  very  quiet  in  com¬ 
parison  with  conditions  early  in  the  season,  but 
is  much  better  than  bituminous,  as  all  statistics 
show.  There  is  comparatively  little  restriction 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  a  few  weeks  full 
speed  ahead  will  again  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  campaign  of 
publicity  has  been  started  by  the  Anthracite 
Policies  Committee  and  evidently  means  will 
be  taken  to  stimulate  buying,  to  head  off  crit¬ 
icism  and,  possibly,  pave  the  way  for  the  right 
sort  of  comment  on  strike  talk.  There  seems 
to  be  a  strong  probability  of  a  contest  being 
made  by  the  anthracite  interests  next  year,  as 
that  will  be  the  chance  of  the  generation  to 
fight  out  the  difficulties  that  have  been  shaping 
themselves  in  the  hard  coal  field  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  certificate  law,  organized  labor 
and  friendly  administrations  at  Washington. 

With  the  public  resolutely  demanding  lower 
prices  on  coal,  the  companies  will  have  for  the 
first  time  in  years  the  advantage  of  moral  sup¬ 
port,  a  most  valuable  asset,  and  with  good  gen¬ 
eralship  should  be  able  to  bring  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  down  to  a  more  reasonable  basis. 
Even  the  conditions  in  Russia  might  be  said 
to  shape  themselves  to  the  advantage  of  the 
anthracite  interests,  for  surely  the  terrible 
famine  now  prevailing  in  that  unfortunate 
country  is  in  itself  a  strong  commentary  on 
Government  ownership  and  control,  there" car¬ 
ried  to  the  furthest  possible  limits.  We  have 
indeed  an  illustration  there  of  the  results  of 
Government  handling  of  business  affairs. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Some  Anthracite  Producers  Omit  Monthly  Advance  on  Certain  Sizes  as  Demand  Slackens — 
Notable  Increase  in  Number  and  Size  of  Inquiries  for  Bituminous. 


Shutdowns  at  anthracite  collieries  are  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous  because  of  the  limited 
demand  for  practically  all  sizes.  Some  of  the 
companies  began  curtailing  this  week,  and 
many  of  the  independents  have  been  working 
on  a  part-time  schedule  for  several  weeks. 
Other  producers  have  managed  to  keep  going 
so  far,  however,  by  stocking  liberal  quantities 
of  the  steam  sizes  and  more  or  less  chestnut, 
in  addition  to  shipping  heavy  tonnages  up  the 
lakes. 

Greater  irregularity  exists  in  the  matter  of 
prices  as  the  result  of  one  company  and  one 
large  independent  making  a  departure  on 
August  1st  from  the  usual  program  of  a  10- 
cent  monthly  advance  on  all  domestic  sizes. 
The  company  in  question  raised  the  price  on 
its  stove  coal  20  cents  and  on  broken  10  cents, 
but  omitted  the  advance  in  the  case  of  egg, 
chestnut  and  pea.  The  individual  producer 
referred  to  put  stove  up  15  cents  and  left  the 
other  sizes  unchanged. 

All  the  other  companies  that  reduced  their 
circulars  in  the  spring  made  a  10-cent  in¬ 
crease  on  the  first  of  the  month.  There  is 
the  usual  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  quotations 
of  individual  operators.  One  or  two  are  in¬ 
clined  to  make  some  pretty  good-sized  cuts 
under  the  circular  on  chestnut  and  egg  in 
order  to  obtain  orders,  but  the  majority  take 
the  view  that  it  is  better  to  run  on  part  time 
or  close  down  entirely  for  a  while  than  to  go 
much  below  the  company  basis. 

Generally,  the  independents  are  quoting 
from  $8  to  $8.25  on  white  ash  stove  and  from 
$7.50  to  $7.75  on  egg  and  chestnut.  Pea  is 
bringing  from  $5  to  $5.25  for  the  most  part. 
Stove  is  the  only  size  in  which  there  is  any 
trace  of  a  shortage,  and  retailers  as  a  rule 
have  plenty  of  that  size  to  take  care  of  cur¬ 
rent  business.  Their  stocks  of  stove  are  rather 
scanty,  however,  so  there  is  a  general  desire 
to  get  more  if  it  can  be  had  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  too  much  nut  or  egg. 

Retailers  are  not  doing  much  and  can  see 
little  hope  of  business  improving  for  another 
30  days  at  least.  Some  do  not  look  for  much 
real  activity  until  October,  on  the  theory  that 
a  great  many  small  domestic  users,  being 
pinched  for  money,  will  not  buy  their  coal 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  approach  of  cold 
weather. 

Colliery  suspensions  are  having  a  tendency 
to  steady  the  market  for  steam  sizes.  There 
seems  to  be  less  surplus  tonnage  at  tidewater 
and  fewer  sales  are  heard  of  at  what  are 
plainly  distress  prices.  The  usual  range  is 
$2.75  to  $3.25  for  No.  1  buckwheat;  $2  to 
$2.25  for  rice,  and  90  cents  to  $1.25  for  barley. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Many  bituminous  shippers  look  for  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  buying  in  the  last  half  of 
August,  basing  their  hopes  on  the  experience 
of  previous  years,  when  business  was  wont  to 
improve  late  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  on  spe¬ 
cific  statements  made  by  consumers  as  to  the 
time  when  they  will  begin  stocking  up.  In¬ 
dustrial  revival,  or  the  lack  of  it,  will  have 
a  bearing  not  only  on  current  consumption, 
but  on  the  amount  of  coal  bought  during  the 
fall  for  stocking  purposes.  If  manufacturers 
begin  to  see  daylight  ahead  they  will  naturally 
be  more  inclined  to  accumulate  a  reserve  sup¬ 
ply  for  winter  use  than  if  they  can  see 


nothing  in  the  future  but  a  continuance  of 
the  present  stagnation. 

Signs  multiply  that  those  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  industry  can  already  discern  a 
brightening  of  the  horizon  and  are  laying 
their  plans  accordingly.  For  one  thing,  the 
number  of  buyers  who  are  sounding  out  the 
coal  market  has  increased  steadily  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  And  not  only  are 
inquiries  more  numerous,  but  quotations  are 
being  asked  on  much  larger  blocks  of  tonnage. 

Until  recently  everyone  seemed  bent  on 
purchasing  only  from  hand  to  mouth.  Little 
disposition  was  shown  either  to  buy  heavily 
in  the  spot  market  for  stocking  purposes  or  to 
contract  for  future  requirements.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  many  consumers  seem  more  favorably 
disposed  in  regard  to  both  propositions.  To 
some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  approach  of 
autumn,  but  it  is  also  believed  to  reflect  a 
growing  optimism  over  the  outlook. 

Apart  from  the  better  feeling  inspired  by 
the  revival  of  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers, 
the  bituminous  market  shows  little  change. 
Not  enough  orders  have  been  placed  so  far  to 
materially  swell  the  movement  of  tonnage  or 
to  stiffen  prices.  It  is  felt  that  some  increase 
in  volume  of  business  is  about  to  eventuate, 
but  the  effect  on  prices  is  apt  to  be  slow. 
With  many  mines  idle  and  others  working  on 
part  time,  and  with  a  big  surplus  of  idle  cars, 
it  will  take  time  for  demand  to  catch  up  with 
the  potential  supply. 

At  the  same  time  the  supply  of  the  better 
grades  available  to  spot  buyers  is  not  as  large 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  for,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  more  tonnage  lias  been  tied  up  on 
contract  than  some  reports  would  indicate. 
Buyers  who  want  a  particular  coal  are  apt  to 
have  trouble  getting  it  in  another  month  or 
so  except  at  an  advance.  Ordinary  grades 
will  not  be  helped  much  from  a  price  stand¬ 
point  until  the  pinch  of  car  shortage  begins  to 
be  felt. 

Coal  can  be  bought  for  prompt  shipment 
on  about  the  following  basis :  Pool  1,  $3 — 
$3.25  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines ;  Pool  9,  $2.35 
—$2.75;  Pool  10,  $2.15— $2.50;  Pool  11, 
$1.85— $2;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.75— $1.90; 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.80 — $2;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.25— $2.50;  gas  slack,  $1.75— $2. 

Tidewater  prices  are  steady  at  about  the 
levels  which  have  prevailed  for  several  weeks 
past,  or  from  $5.90  to  $6.15  per  gross  ton 
f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  9,  and  $5.50  to  $5.75  for 
Pool  10.  The  tonnage  of  free  coal  at  the 
piers  is  still  below  normal,  but  there  are  more 
cars  at  the  ports  than  for  several  weeks  past. 
It  is  felt  that  any  further  increase  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  would  have  an  unsettling  effort  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  view  of  the  limited  demand. 


Alabama’s  Coal  Production. 

Figures  relating  to  the  coal  and  coke  production 
of  Alabama  last  year  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
State  Mine  Inspector.  The  coal  output  was  17,390,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  1,463,000  tons  over  1919.  Coke 
production  was  3,983,000  tons,  an  increase  of  584,000. 
Of  this  by-product  production  represented  2,617,000 
tons,  compared  with  2,233,000  in  1919,  while  beehive 
coke  produced  amounted  to  1,364,000,  against  1,164,- 
000  in  the  previous  year. 

In  view  of  the  mine  strike  this  showing  is  con¬ 
sidered  remarkable.  The  strike  began  at  small  mines 
in  April,  becoming  general  in  August  and  was  fought 
by  the  entire  strength  of  the  U.  M.  W. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Anthracite  Trade  Continues  to  Be  Quiet- 
Bituminous  Not  Losing  Heart. 

After  waiting  somewhat  anxiously  to  learn  whai 
the  producers  would  do  as  to  August  prices  every¬ 
thing  turned  out  about  just  as  was  expected — mosi 
independents  simply  stood  pat  on  July  prices  anc 
the  companies  that  have  been  adding  10  cents  did  ii 
again.  There  was  one  exception  and  that  was  one 
independent  producer  who  actually  reduced  prices 
from  15  to  40  cents  on  the  family  sizes,  although 
adding  something  to  pea.  However,  as  this  was 
reported  to  be  only  for  ten  days  it  looks  like  an 
experiment  to  see  if  reduced  prices  really  would 
produce  business.  Certainly  this  reduction  created 
no  furore,  the  trade  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  facl 
and  then  forgot  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  lack  oi 
consumer  orders  has  placed  them  in  the  position  oi 
not  wanting  any  more  coal. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  retail  trade 
as  to  the  present  state  of  trade.  We  have  come 
across  retailers  who  distinctly  claim  that  their  situa¬ 
tion  has  improved  noticeably  this  week.  This  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  somewhat  abnormally  low 
temperature  which  suddenly  succeeded  a  long  spell 
of  torrid  heat.  On  the  other  side  there  are  those 
who  say  business  could  not  be  worse. 

This  difference  of  opinion  may  actually  indicate 
that  a  real  change  is  taking  pjace  that  will  be  felt 
by  all  dealers  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  fact  is  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  having  indulged  in  short  vacations  are  back 
home  and  are  thinking  of  coal  and  are  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  that  lower  prices  will  not  prevail  and  are 
straggling  in  slowly. 

Advertising  Helps  Retailers. , 

One  of  the  big  retailers  recently  did  some  very 
effective  advertising,  that  really  helped  the  entire 
retail  trade.  The  main  feature  of  this  publicity  was 
the  reproduction  of  a  bill  for  coal  bought  right 
after  the  Civil  War,  which  showed  that  prices  right 
now  are  not  much  in  excess  of  those  prevailing  at 
that  time.  (Some  old  Philadelphia  prices  appear 
on  page  14  of  our  1921  Annual.)  Off-setting  this 
favorable  publicity  there  recently  appeared  in  one 
of  the  city’s  leading  dailies  another  example  of 
slovenly  newspaper  reporting,  which  too  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  some  papers  endeavor  to  discuss  coal. 
The  article  in  question  reported  a  visitor  to  the 
anthracite  region  as  having  seen  immense  piles  of 
coal  above  ground  all  over  the  region.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  was  reached  that  the  companies  rather  than 
reduce  the  price  of  coal  were  holding  it  for  higher 
prices. 

Unfortunately  the  observer  did  not  know,  or  may” 
haps  wilfully  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
mense  piles  were  steam  sizes  and  not*  a  pound  of 
domestic  coal.  As  every  one  who  knows  anything 
at  all  about  coal  knows  steam  sizes  even  at  present 
prices  are  sold  at  a  loss,  yet  the  market  for  them 
is  so  dull  that  they  must  be  placed  in  storage  so 
that  the  companies  may  actually  continue  to  mine 
the  domestic  sizes  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  famine  next  winter. 

Stove  is  the  only  size  that  is  really  in  demand 
from  the  retailers  and  there  are  not  a  great  many 
who  are  pressing  for  this  size.  Egg  is  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  but  chestnut  and  pea  have  not  at  all  improved 
and  many  producers  have  these  sizes  standing  in 
cars.  Quite  a  few  of  the  independent  collieries  are 
working  on  half  time,  although  the  companies  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  still  able  to  make  a  full  week, 
except  one  with  a  big  local  strike  on  its  hands. 

With  August  well  started  the  longed  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  bituminous  trade  continues  to  be  a  case 
of  hope  deferred,  but  in  spite  of  this  no  one  is  los¬ 
ing  heart,  and  the  feeling  is  that  we  will  work  out 
some  way,  just  as  the  country  always  has.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  producing  houses  keep  plugging 
along  and  doing  their  utmost  to  induce  their  trade 
to  take  coal,  both  by  personal  solicitation  and  a 
bombardment  of  advertising  matter.  From  this 
latter  feature  alone  the  consumer  is  getting  a  liberal 
education  these  days. 

The  opinion  continues  strong  that  August  will  see 
the  end  of  much  of  the  slump ;  at  least  it  is  thought 
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^progress  toward  busier  times  will  be  marked  from 
thence  forward.  We  really  believe  it  is  an  accurate 
jstatement  to  report  that  there  is  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  iron  trade.  This  is  indicated  by 
|he  increasing  number  of  concerns  who  have  started 
'small  sections  of  their  plants. 

It  is  true  none  of  them  express  strong  hopes  of 
Jetting  very  far,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
going  in  a  small  way  and  that  is  really  a  big  thing. 
It  has  been  something  similar  to  the  textile  trade, 
who,  while  they  were  actually  busy  during  the  spring, 
:ould  see  no  work  further  ahead  than  July  1,  yet 
he  fact  remains  that  they  have  long  since  passed 
hat  point  and  will  certainly  get  through  the  summer, 
.nd  many  report  increased  interest  in  ordering  and 
here  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
lot  keep  going  indefinitely. 

There  was  some  little  interest  in  contract  circles 
ecentlv,  and  a  few  inquiries  for  quotations  oh  this 
•asis  have  been  received,  and  possibly  a  slight  ton- 
lage  closed.  It  is  possible  that  this  has  been  brought 
bout  by  the  report  that  at  least  one  big  shipper 
iad  reduced  his  contract  price  and  made  the  price 
etroactive,  giving  a  rebate  on  all  shipments  made 
mder  this  season  s  contracts.  This  indicates  quite 

fair  contract  price,  something  around  $3.50  for 
he  highest  grades,  and  is  likely  to  stimulate  those 
oncerns  who  have  held  off  without  making  an 
greement.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  if  the  expected 
esumption  takes  place— and  it  doesn’t  need  to  have 
ny  semblance  of  a  boom— more  than  one  buyer  will 
nd  himself  unable  to  get  contract  protection,  at 
•  ‘ast  of  the  particular  kind  he  might  want  and  could 
i  et  now. 

The  spot  prices  have  shown  no  changes  recently, 

;  nd  $3  to  $3.25  seems  to  be  the  popular  price  on 
'ool  1.  On  Pool  71  the  averatge  figure  is  $2.65 — 
pme  a  little  higher  and  some  less.  Pool  9  is 
robably  the  heaviest  tonnage  traded  in,  from  $2  40 
3  $2.65.  Pool  10  is  still  at  $2.15. 

- - - 
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perators  Fear  Further  Loss  of  Business  to 
Non-Union  Mines. 

Overshadowing  every  other  topic  in  the  Fairmont 
i  -gion,  is  the  one  forecasting  a  readjustment  of 
i  mers’  wages.  Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
lerators  of  Northern  West  Virginia  to  secure  a  re- 
lction  in  order  to  compete  with  non-union  fields 
>arby,  which  have  a  harvest  in  reaping  in  all  the 
isiness  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  In  various  sec- 
1 3113  competitive  field  a  readjustment  of  wages 

requested  by  coal  operators.  Owing  to  the  gen- 
al  tendency  to  reduce  prices,  the  bituminous  op- 
ators  feel  that  they  should  do  likewise  and  are 
.king  the  miners  to  recede  from  war-time  wages. 
Mine  idleness,  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
orthern  West  Virginia,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
urmont  region  proper.  The  high-water  mark  of 
eness  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 

;  K-  since  the  present  depression  in  the  coal  indus- 
l '  began  was  reached  last  week,  when  the  number 
I  !dle  mi'nes  averaged  194  a  day,  out  of  295  in  the 
Jion.  On  some  days  there  were  more  than  200 
erations  down. 

Bn  Monday  of  this  week  the  Fairmont  region  pro¬ 
ved  891  cars  of  coal,  of  which  631  cars  were  loaded 
the  Monongah  Division,  229  on  the  Monongahela 
West  Virginia,  and  31  on  the  Western  Maryland. 
Tuesday  there  were  223  mines  idle. 

Cannot  Meet  Competition. 

'airmont  operators  appear  to  be  more  alarmed  over 
nness  outlook  this  week  than  for  some  time.  This 
j  due  t0  the  keen  competition  of  neighboring  non- 

■  on  fields  and  the  matter  of  freight  differentials, 

.  have  operated  rather  harmfully  against  the 

j  'on-  On  Monday  the  Somerset,  Pa.,  non-union 
fs  went  back  to  the  November,  1917,  scale.  Some 
the  operators  there  took  this  stand  on  July  16th 
the  remainder  on  August  1st.  Inasmuch  as  the 
nerset  field,  which  produces  9,000,000  tons  of  coal 

■  ually,  has  the  1917  scale  and  a  25-cent  freight 
i  erential  to  eastern  markets,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
j  ^  with  it. 

! v  hat  business  there  is  in  the  East  appears  to  be 


drifting  to  the  non-union  fields.  Another  bugbear 
is  the  proposed  cut  in  rates  on  Henry  Ford’s  De- 
troit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad.  The  new  rates 
may  be  extended  to  include  coal  originating  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  grants  permission.  This  would  give  the  non¬ 
union  fields  of  Kentucky  and  Kenova,  where  wages 
have  been  cut  greatly,  and  the  union  fields  near 
Charleston,  an  advantage  of  from  45  to  50  cents  a 
ton  on  shipments  to  the  Middle  West. 

Operators  returning  from  the  East  say  that  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  is  not  in  demand.  A  number  of  contracts 
are  hanging  in  abeyance  awaiting  the  return  of  a 
steadier  market.  It  has  been  noticed  that  recently 
t  lere  have  been  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  but  the 
soft  pedal  is  put  on  when  a  perusal  of  the  prices 
quoted  takes  place. 

Slack  Becoming  Scarce. 

Slack  is  getting  to  be  in  greater  demand  than  ever, 
and  in  some  of  the  mining  districts  brokers  have  been 
unable  to  pick  it  up  at  $1.50  a  ton  because  it  really 
is  becoming  very  scarce.  This  scarcity  is  due  to  the 
limited  amount  of  lump  coal  that  is  being  prepared. 
When  the  rush  for  export  coal  was  on  during  the 
early  part  of  July,  slack  was  in  abundance,  but  that 
is  not  the  case  at  this  time.  Although  very  scarce, 
offers  from  the  East  are  only  for  $1.15  to  $1.35. 
There  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  securing  any  at  such 
low  figures.  Cement  companies  in  Pennsylvania  and 
industrial  plants  equipped  with  stokers  appear  to  be 
chief  sources  of  inquiries. 

During  the  past  week  little  coal  has  been  sold, 
trading  being  unusually  dull.  Pool  64  is  in  very 
limited  demand  at  $1.50  to  $1.60.  For  the  first  time 
in .  several  weeks  some  pool  44  was  bought.  The 
price  was  unusually  high  in  comparison  with  other 
grades,  having  been  $1.90  a  ton  on  four  cars. 

f  roduction  in  Northern  West  Virginia  for  the 
week,  ending  July  30th  was  289,500  tons,  the  best 
showing  since  the  week  ending  July  2nd. 

While  shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah 
di\  ision  last  week  were  smaller  than  during  the 
early  part'  of  July,  there  was  a  slight  improvement 
compared  to  the  miserable  showing  the  previous 
week.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cars  of  coal 
were  shipped  to  that  pier,  which  was  a  gain  of  164 
cars  over  the  previous  week.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  week  the  Curtis  Bay  shipments  showed  some 
strength,  136  cars  going  there  on  Monday  off  the 
B.  &  O.  R.R. 

Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  division  showed 
some  signs  of  recovery  last  week,  amounting  to  460 
cars,  or  57  cars  stronger  than  the  previous  week. 
As  a  whole,  the  lake  season  has  been  nothing  re¬ 
markable,  although  some  of  the  larger  companies  that 
have  docking  arrangements  have  worked  some  sur¬ 
plus  coal  lakeward.  On  Monday  of  this  week  there 
were  104  cars  of  coal  shipped  to  the  lakes  off  the 
B.  &  O.  R.R. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  ran  21  carloads  less  off 
the  Monongah  division  last  week  than  the  previous 
week,  with  a  total  of  1,027  cars.  Thirty-two  per 
cent  of  the  coal  tonnage  on  the  division  was  taken 
by  the  railroads  last  week.  The  B.  &  O.  secured 
411  carloads,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  while 
foreign  carriers  last  week  secured  616  cars.  Mon¬ 
day’s  railroad  fuel  loading  was  194  carloads,  of  which 
the  B.  &  O.  secured  90  cars. 

Genera!  eastern  loading  last  week  off  the  Mo¬ 
nongah  division  aggregated  2,532  cars,  a  slight  gain 
over  the  previous  week. 

Western  loading,  with  677  cars,  was  the  best  for 
two  weeks. 


To  Divorce  Mining  and  Politics. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Aug.  4. — A  sensation  was  fur¬ 
nished  in  local  political  circles  when  General  Man¬ 
ager  Allen,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Co.,  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  its  officials  to  quit  as  candidates  for  public 
office. 


“We  are  in  the  business  of  mining  coal,  and  not 
politics,”  the  statement  concludes. 

The  proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  held 
in  Washington  on  June  7th  and  8th,  have  just  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  that  organization. 


In  Spite  of  Present  Dullness,  Railroad 
Officials  Expect  Big  Rush  Laterv 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  a  widespread  reduc¬ 
tion  of  operations  in  the  coal-producing  districts  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  following  a  marked 
falling  off  in  practically  every  variety  of  demand. 
The  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia,  which,  up 
to  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  reasonably  busy  in  spite 
of  the  otherwise  general  depression,  now  are  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  collapse  of  demand  on  every 
hand. 

Added  discouragement  is  afforded  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling  fraternity  by  the  apparently  au¬ 
thoritative  announcement  that  lake  buying  has  vir¬ 
tually  closed  for  the  season,  a  vastly  reduced  demand 
being  indicated  by  the  failure  of  consumers  to  relieve 
the  congestion  at  the  Northwestern  docks  by  absorb¬ 
ing  the  stocks  that  have  accumulated  there  and 
barred  the  landing  of  further  cargoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  hopeful  feeling  that  steam  demand 
will  show  early  if  not  rapid  recovery,  though  it  must 
be  said  in  candor  that  there  are  no  present  conditions 
either  of  sale,  negotiations  or  inquiry  to  justify  this 
hope.  Buyers  are  not  even  interested  in  low  prices 
any  more. 

Operations  in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  are  down  to  20  per  cent  at  this  time,  which 
is  about  as  low  as  they  ever  get.  The  smokeless 
fields  of  West  Virginia  are  going  at  between  25  and 
30  per  cent,  most  of  the  limited  production  going  1 
to  fill  eastern  and  export  demand  at  prices  so  low 
that  operators  hate  to  see  them  in  print. 

Even  the  Hazard  and  Harlan  districts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  which  were  sustained  by  the  lake  and  domestic 
business  which  their  adaptable  conditions  of  produc¬ 
tion  enabled  them  to  get,  have  been  obliged  to  cut 
down  to  a  very  small  percentage,  which  is  likely  to 
get  smaller  before  it  gets  larger.  Operations  in 
the  Logan  and  Kanawha  districts  also  are  practically 
at  a  standstill,  many  producers  having  given  up  the 
thought  of  keeping  their  mining  forces  intact  by 
going  ahead  with  production  even  though  at  a  loss. 

Buyers  Not  Attracted  by  Low  Prices. 

Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  a  lot  of  buyers 
who  were  ready  to  take  tonnage  when  the  price  got 
low  enough,  as  they  conceived,  to  warrant  storing  for 
future  use.  Cincinnati  operators  say  that  these  have 
practically  disappeared  and  that  the  market  now  is 
in  condition  that  those  who  usually  buy  and  who  will 
assuredly  need  coal  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
cannot  be  interested  in  even  very  low  prices  which 
often  represent  a  loss  .instead  of  a  profit. 

Under  the  circumstances,  quotations  have  gone 
pretty  low  except  in  the  case  of  bituminous  nut  and 
slack,  which  has  continued  to  stiffen  during  the  week, 
because,  with  a  suspension  of  preparation,  the  supply 
was  even  smaller  than  the  very  light  demand.  This 
kind  of  fuel,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  sold  as  low 
as  75  and  85  cents,  is  now  quoted  at  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Mine-run  bituminous  holds  at  from  $1.75  to 
$2,  and  domestic  sizes  at  from  $3  to  $3.50,  though 
some  very  high-class  Hazard  four-inch  block  sold  on 
Monday  as  low  as  $2.60.  Smokeless  prices  are  de¬ 
cidedly  off.  Screenings  were  from  $2  to  $2.50,  while 
mine-run  sales  are  reported  as  low  as  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
The  usual  quotations,  however,  were  around  $2.75. 
Lump  was  quoted  at  $5,  but  there  were  sales  con¬ 
siderably  below  this  figure.  Specially  prepared 
smithing  coal  shows  an  advance  from  $4  to  $4.15. 

Railroad  officials  are  very  confident  that  they  soon 
are  going  to  need  all  their  open-top  equipment  and 
then  some.  Every  available  car  is  being  carefully 
watched  and  traced  on  this  account.  These  officials 
are  said  to  have  opportunities  for  information  about 
the  prospective  resumption  of  suspended  industries 
and  they  are  predicting  that  the  demand  for  fuel  will 
come  with  a  tremendous  rush  when  it  comes. 

Cincinnati  operators  of  long  experience  confess 
themselves  puzzled  at  the  Northwestern  situation 
The  earlier  estimate  of  20,000,000  tons  for  the  lakes’ 
two-thirds  of  the  demand  of  the  year  before,  they 
considered  conservative.  With  the  news  that  a  water 
shipment  of  barely  12,000,000  tons  is  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  undigested,  many  of  them  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  all-rail  shipments  have  been 
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larger  than  normal.  It  is  probably  nearer  the  truth, 
however,  to  say  that  the  same  trouble  has  affected 
consumption  in  the  Northwest  as  has  affected  it  else¬ 
where. 

There  is  a  decidedly  more  hopeful  outlook  for 
domestic  sales  for  August  and  September.  Dealers 
are  not  buying  further  as  yet  and  may  not  do  so  for 
a  few  weeks,  but  there  is  good  news  for  everybody 
in  the  fact  that  their  stocks  have  actually  begun  to 
move  at  a  rate  that  is  accelerating.  This  is  true  in 
Cincinnati  and  it  is  true  in  other  cities  near  by.  The 
prediction  is  frequently  made  that  it  will  become  gen¬ 
erally  true  in  a  few  weeks. 


JOHNSTOWN  PRICES  WEAK  NEW  ENGLAND  OUTLOOK  GOOD 


BALTIMORE  TRADE  BRIGHTENS 


Firmer  Tone  Expected  Shortly  in  Soft  Coal 
— Exports  Getting  Down  to 
Healthy  Basis 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling  of  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  optimism  in  soft  coal  trading  circles  in  this 
section  as  a  result  of  the  report  from  business  in 
general  that  conditions  are  strengthening.  So  far 
this  has  not  resulted  in  any  material  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  for  soft  coal,  either  steam  or  gas,  but  the 
tendency  is  undoubtedly  towards  better  conditions  in 
every  way. 

Export  movement,  too,  after  a  brief  lull,  is  showing 
renewed  strength,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  move¬ 
ment  during  July  to  English  and  Irish  ports,  and 
which  made  up  nearly  half  of  the  export  total  from 
Baltimore  during  that  month,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  shipping  trade  that  a  normal  trend  of  thor¬ 
oughly  healthy  proportions  has  set  in  on  a  genuine 
demand  basis  rather  than  on  one  of  emergency,  such 
as  the  English  strike  condition. 

The  export  movement  during  the  month  of  July 
was  exceptional,  there  having  been  shipped  during 
that  period  a  total  of  289,185  tons  cargo  in  47  ships, 
with  31  of  the  number  taking  30,637  tons  bunker  in 
addition.  The  extent  of  the  British  movement  can 
be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  17  of  the  ships 
took  118,606  tons  to  England,  while  4  ships  took 
21,619  tons  to  Ireland.  Holland,  Argentina,  Italy 
and  France  were  the  other  big  takers  of  coal,  the 
first,  55,506  tons ;  the  second,  35,464  tons ;  the  third, 
17,644  tons,  and  the  last  named  country  17,320  tons. 

Trade  More  Optimistic. 

On  the  home  situation  soft  coal  dealers  as  a  whole 
seem  a  bit  more  optimistic  as  a  result  of  a  better  line 
of  inquiries  for  deliveries  in  the  near  future  to  local 
industrial  plants.  Coming  in  fair  proportion  to  a 
large  number  of  local  offices  this  line  of  inquiry  has 
not,  however,  so  far  stiffened  prices  at  the  mines, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  is  giving  a  hopeful  tone  to 
trading  that  has  been  wretchedly  flat.  Best  grades 
of  both  steam  and  gas  coals  are  still  offering  on  this 
market  at  prices  below  actual  production  costs  in  a 
number  of  cases,  this  being  especially  true  of  those 
operations  which  have  been  unable  to  arrange  a  cut 
in  mine  wage  scales. 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  as  complicated,  although 
along  another  line,  as  is  that  of  bituminous.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  a  serious  congestion  and  inability  to  supply 
demand  is  sure  to  come  this  fall  when  everybody  will 
want  coal  at  one  time,  and  the  retail  coal  merchants 
are  viewing  with  alarm  the  continued  ignoring  by 
householders  of  the  necessity  of  getting  in  coal  dur¬ 
ing  mid-summer. 

The  continued  Grand  Jury  investigation  has  en¬ 
couraged  greatly  those  householders  who  are  prone 
to  hang  to  the  thought  that  such  inquiries  are  likely 
to  lead  to  lower  prices  for  coal.  They  are  at  present 
discussing  a  plan  to  get  the  proper  viewpoint  before 
the  public  in  order  to  induce  a  fair  amount  of  order¬ 
ing  before  it  is  too  late.  The  whole  situation  is  one 
of  serious  complication  to  the  retail  trade,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  to  the  wholesaler  and  producer  of  hard 
coal,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  properly  supply  the 
requisite  amounts  in  an  amalgamated  fall  ordering 
situation  and  who  will  nevertheless  be  held  responsible 
in  the  public  mind  for  failure  to  supply  this  or  any 
other  section  in  real  need  of  fuel. 


Many  Operators  Producing  at  a  Loss  Just  to 
Give  Their  Men  Work. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  August  4. — A  car  of  Pool  10  coal 
was  bought  here  yesterday  from  the  producing  com¬ 
pany,  for  resale,  at  $2.  The  agent  of  the  purchasing 
company,  also  a  producing  concern,  after  the  deal  re¬ 
marked  that  his  own  firm  could  not  have  mined  that 
car  of  coal  at  such  a  price. 

That  is  a  sample  of  how  the  coal  business  is  being 
carried  on  in  Johnstown.  Similar  transactions  are 
common  here.  In  fact,  there  are  few  other  kinds. 
Of  course,  the  sale  of  a  car  of  Pool  10  coal  at  so 
low  a  rate  as  $2  is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  company  which  produced  it  lost  money. 

But  forced  sales  are  almost  the  rule.  Most  of  the 
operators  are  keeping  one  or  more  of  their  mines 
in  operation  part  time, ,  chiefly  to  give  their  em¬ 
ployees  something  to  live  on.  With  orders  few  and 
far  between  these  operations,  although  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed,  naturally  result  in  piling-up  of  loaded  cars 
on  the  sidings.  When  a  siding  is  full,  some  of  the 
cars  must  go  to  make  room  for  others.  Also,  the 
railroads  complain  if  cars  are  held  idle  too  long. 

These  things  make  it  necessary  that  some  of  the 
cars  be  moved,  and  the  only  way  to  move  them  is  to 
sell  the  coal.  So  the  overstocked  operator’s  only  way 
out  is  to  sell  a  car  here  and  another  there  when  the 
chance  offers  at  the  best  price  he  can  get — usually  at 
a  loss;  and  if  the  chance  doesn’t  present  itself,  he 
must  go  out  and  “dig”  for  it  or  shut  down  his  mines. 

Quotations  Lack  Uniformity. 

Inquiries  and  sales  are  so  few  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  house  that  will  venture  to  state  any  prices  as 
the  prevailing  quotations.  “It  all  depends  upon  how 
hard  pressed  the  selling  company  is  to  get  rid  of 
its  coal,”  was  the  way  the  sales  manager  of  one 
concern  expressed  it.  “We  might  tell  you  it  s  $2.10 
today  because  that  was  the  best  we  could  get  while 
the  fellow  up  the  street,  a  little  more  fortunate,  might 
quote  you  $2.25.” 

However,  barring  unusual  sales,  such  as  the  $2  car 
mentioned  above,  the  prices  on  Pool  10  coal  range 
from  $2.10  to  an  occasional  sale  at  as  high  as  $2.50. 
The  range  of  prices  on  Pool  11  is  slightly  narrower, 
from  $1.90  to  $2.25.  Pools  10  and  11  are  practically 
the  only  grades  now  being  shipped  out  of  Johnstown. 
The  only  market  for  local  coal  at  all  active  is  New 
England. 

“July  was  the  worst  month  in  our  company’s  his¬ 
tory,”  said  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  city.  “We  are  just  sliding  along— waiting 
hopefully  for  things  to  open  up.  One  of  our  union 
mines  worked  only  four  days  last  month  and  that 
was  just  to  help  the  men  a  little.” 

Another  company,  also  among  the  most  important 
here,  reported  that  yesterday  passed  without  so 
much  as  an  inquiry. 

Mines  in  the  Johnstown  field,  which  are  mostly 
non-union,  are  working  at  about  one-third  capacity. 
The  few  union  mines  owned  by  local  concerns  are 
practically  all  idle.  In  the  non-union  mines  the 
wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  1917  scale,  which 
fact,  the  operators  say,  is  about  the  only  thing  which 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  mines  open  at  all,  while 
the  refusal  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  even  to 
discuss  or  listen  to  any  proposal  for  a  readjustment 
of  pay,  it  is  claimed,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to 
work  the  union  mines  except  at  a  loss  too  great  to 
justify  operations. 


; 


Chicago  Prices. 


The  coal  men  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  will 
hold  a  picnic  at  Wildwood,  White  Bear  Lake,  on 
Wednesday,  August  17th. 


Chicago,  stood  as  follows : 

Domestic 

Southern  Illinois .  $5.50(7/15.90 
Central  Illinois..  4.85@5.25 

Indiana  .  5.75(5)6.05 

Eastern  Kentucky  6.45@6.50 
Ohio  (Hocking).  6.70 
W.  Va.  (Smkls.)  8.50 

Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 
as  follows : 

Egg  . $6.60@7.30  Nut  . $6.85@7.30 

Stove  .  6.85@7.30  Pea  .  5.30@5.70 


including 

freight  to 

Mine-Run 

Screenings 

$5.13@5.40 

$4.60@5.20 

4.40@4.60 

4.20@4.48 

4.25(®5.00 

3.85@4.45 

3.90(5)6.25 

5.45@5.55 

5.20 

5.15 

7.25@8.00 

Opening  of  Textile  Mills  Helps  Coal  Trade- 
Utilities  Companies  Contracting. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  coal  year 
New  England  received  approximately  3,900,000  net 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  against  nearly  5,000,000  tons 
received  during  the  same  period  in  1920,  a  decline  of 
20  per  cent.  During  these  three  months  the  total 
production  of  bituminous  coal  was  28,000,000  net  tons 
below  that  of  last  year.  These  .figures  are  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  all  users  of  bituminous  coal  as  having  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  the  future  conditions  and  market. 

For  some  months  New  England  industrials  and 
manufacturers  have  been  running  on  more  or  less 
short  time.  Some  have  been  completely  closed  down 
for  weeks  at  a  time  and  the  consumption  of  coal  has 
therefore  been  much  less  than  during  the  era  of  full 
time.  In  most  all  cases  plants  have  reduced  their  re¬ 
serves  of  coal  by  current  consumption  and  very  few 
have  today  a  large  supply  as  compared  with  their 
maximum  requirements. 

The  spring  openings  of  the  textile  mills  show  a 
very  noticeable  improvement  in  the  demand  for  goods 
over  last  year  and  the  stocks  on  the  retail  merchants' 
shelves  is  almost  universally  depleted  to  the  point 
that  renewal  in  large  quantities  is  imperative.  Re¬ 
ports  for  June  from  eight  Boston  department  store; 
show  an  increase  in  sales  of  2 per  cent  over  the 
May  sales  and  only  one  and  one-half  per  cent  les; 
that  in  1920.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  percentage 
figures  are  in  terms  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  sole 
and  not  in  the  volume  of  goods  handled. 

Good  Demand  Soon  for  Coal. 

The  average  decline  in  prices  of  this  line  of  store 
during  the  past  year  was  about  20  per  cent  and  there 
fore  the  volume  of  goods  handled  shows  an  increas 
over  that  of  last  year.  The  necessity  of  replenishin; 
stock  means  that  New  England  mills  will  be  callei 
on  to  supply  the  goods  and  coal  must  be  consume, 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  necessary  supplies. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  a  buyers’  market  on  bitu 
minous  and  many  operators  claim  that  they  are  no\ 
disposing  of  coal'  at  a  price  less  than  the  actual  co; 
of  production,  but  are  doing  so  only  to  hold  thei 
trade  and  organization  in  the  expectation  that  the 
can  command  a  better  price  in  the  early  future.  Son 
of  the  utility  companies  appreciate  the  situation  an 
.have  placed  contracts  running  from  two  or  thre 
months  to  eight  months. 

Spot  prices  vary  little  from  those  quoted  last  week 
Pool  9  is  quoted  at  $2.40-$2.65 ;  Pool  10,  $2.25-$2.4( 
Pool  11,  $2;  Pool  1,  $3.25-$3.40. 

An  accumulation  of  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  co; 
is  curtailing  the  production  in  many  of  the  ind? 
pendent  mines  and  cases  are  reported  of  comple 
closing  down  on  this  account. 

The  large  companies  are  having  no  trouble  in  plai 
ing  their  tonnage  of  egg  and  stove  sizes  but  mo 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  chestnut,  wi’ 
almost  no  demand  for  pea  or  the  steam  sizes.  A  sa 
of  No.  1  buckwheat  is  reported  as  low  as  $2.50  p 
ton, — one  dollar  below  circular,  and  some  of  tl 
smaller  sizes  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  any  price. 

Anthracite  Prices  Advance. 

The  anthracite  mining  companies  generally  i 
creased  their  mine  price  ten  cents  the  first  of  th 
month  with  the  exception  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Navigation  Co.  This  company  holds  to  its  stateme 
issued  the  first  of  April  that  its  price  was  fixed  ai 
there  would  not  be  any  advance  until  after  Augr 
31st. 

The  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration,  in  its  r 
port  of  anthracite  receipts  for  New  England,  sho' 
that  for  the  three  months,  April,  May  and  June,  of  tl 
year,  approximately  3,000,000  net  tons  were  receivi 
about  55,000  net  tons,  or  2  per  cent,  above  last  ye. 
The  report  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  Massachusetts,  start 
with  450,000  net  tons  of  domestic  anthracite  c< 
ahead  of  1920. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1921  New  Engla, 
received  6,250,000  net  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  m<- 
than  1,000,000,  or  20  per  cent  ahead  of  last  ye- 
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The  total  anthracite  shipments  for  the  period  was 
1,069,965  net  tons  above  last  year. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  office 
show  that  much  of  the  coal  received,  which  should 
normally  be  in  the  bins  of  the  consumer  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  was  in  stock  in  the  dealers’  yards. 

The  stock  of  domestic  anthracite  coal  in  the  retail 
dealers  yards  July  first  was  shown  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  876,000  net  tons  as  against  808,000  on  April 
first,  showing  that,  as  a  rule,  the  deliveries  were  less 
than  the  receipts.  Dealers  are  carrying  large  stocks. 
A  few  are  short  on  stove  and  shipments  of  this  size 
are  slow  but  most  retail  yards  are  overloaded  with 
chestnut. 

Retail  demand  is  bound  to  be  light  this  month  but 
as  vacationists  return  early  in  September  those  who 
have  not  secured  their  supply  will  realize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  for  the  cold  weather  and  a  few  cool 
days  will  stimulate  the  trade. 


COLUMBUS  TRADE  ERRATIC 

u 

Some  Change  for  Better  Noted  in  Domestic 
Trade  and  Slack. 

Further  improvement  in  the  domestic  coal  trade 
and  stiffening  of  the  slack  market  are  outstanding 
developments  of  the  coal  situation  in  Columbus  this 
week.  With  the  fall  season  drawing  near  and  a  hint 
of  autumn  in  the  air,  more  orders  were  placed  by 
householders  this  week  than  at  any  time  during  the 
summer.  The  stiffening  of  the  slack  market  is  due 
to  the  decrease  in  the  lake  trade.  With  this  outlet 
for  lump  cut  off  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been 
at  any  other  time  during  the  spring  or  summer,  there 
is  less  fine  coal  available  and  consquently  a  stiffening 
in  the  price  of  screenings  as  a  result  of  the  natural 
working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  dealers  declared  this  week  that  it  would  not 
surprise  them  if  some  of  the  users  of  steam  coal 
were  forced  before  long  to  buy  mine-run.  This  is 
certain  to  come,  they  point  out,  if  industry  revives 
to  any  great  extent  before  the  demand  from  domestic 
users  for  lump  becomes  normal. 

Screenings  were  selling  this  week  for  from  $1.35 
to  $1.50,  compared  with  prices  of  from  85  cents  to 
$1  a  few  weeks  ago.  Prices  of  mine-run  and  lump 
are  unchanged,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  lump  may 
edge  off  slightly  as  the  lake  trade  continues  to  fall 
away. 

Prices  of  other  grades  are  now  as  follows:  Hocking 
lump  $3  with  some  moving  as  low  as  $2.75;  mine- 
run  at  $2  to  $2.25;  West  Virginia  two-inch  lump  at 
$2.75  four-inch  lump  at  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Pocahontas  lump 
at  $5  to  $5.25,  and  Pocahontas  mine-run  at  $2.85  to 
p3. 10. 

.  Freight  Rate  Revision  to  the  Fore. 

Hearings  opened  this  week  before  the  utilities  com- 
nission  on  the  matter  of  bringing  about  lower  freight 
'ates  in  Ohio.  At  this  writing,  hearings  have  been 
ield  only  on  the  rates  on  road  building  materials. 

,  J°al  Height  rates  are  scheduled  to  come  up  later  this 
:  veek,  or  early  next  week. 

Evidence  submitted  thus  far  is  of  interest  to  the 
oal  trade  for  the  reason  that  it  applies  with  equal 
orce  on  coal.  The  substance  of  this  evidence  is  that 
■"eight  rates  in  Ohio  are  higher  (in  some  cases  twice 
j  s  high)  than  they  are  in  neighboring  States  on 
itrastate  shipments.  Interstate  shipments  are  also 
■gher  than  the  rates  on  shipments  between  points 
/holly  within  Ohio.  Coal  men  are  attending  the 
ea rings  and  are  prepared  to  submit  similar  evidence 
'hen  given  the  opportunity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  domestic  consumer  is 
waiting  the  results  of  this  hearing  before  doing  any 
xtensive  buying  of  winter  coal.  There  is  also  the 
•ndency  among  dealers  to  wait  and  see  what  happens 
■milar  hearings  in  other  States  have  brought  reduc- 
ons  and  there  is  a  feeling  in  Ohio  that  the  carriers 
I  accePt  reductions  on  Ohio  intrastate  shipments. 


Just  now  we  have  to  contend  not  only  with  poor 
■smess  conditions  in  many  lines  but  with  faulty 
‘  lematics,  as  one  dealer  writes  in  that  his  business 
per  cent  less  than  what  it  was  last  year  and 
,  that  his  neighbors  are  nearly  as  badly  off.  That 
i  lrely  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
BUFFALO  SITUATION 

Strength  of  Slack  and  Heavy  Lake  Shipments 
of  Anthracite  Attract  Attention. 

The  bituminous  market  is  not  improving,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  great  part  of  the  members  of  the  business, 
but  prices  have  shifted  towards  each  other  somewhat. 
Slack  is  higher,  but  at  the  expense  of  mine-run  and 
lump.  There  is  a  special  reason  for  this  and  it  will 
not  last  long.  The  sudden  drop  in  shipments  to  the 
lakes,  on  account  of  the  big  stocks  accumulating  on 
upper-lake  docks,  has  cut  down  the  amount  of  slack 
produced  and  till  those  conditions  are  changed  the 
amount  of  slack  will  be  so  small  that  it  will  take  the 
lead  of  everything  else,  for  there  are  always  a  good 
many  concerns  that  must  have  slack. 

So  long  as  the  bituminous  mines  are  running  half¬ 
time  or  not  at  all  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  much 
strength  to  the  trade,  especially  as  the  movement  of 
soft  coal  is  always  on  a  par  with  the  general  run  of 
business,  unless  there  is  some  special  hitch  some¬ 
where.  The  hitch  just  now  is  very  general,  and  there 
is  no  smoothing  out  in  sight  yet.  Consumers  do  not 
show  any  disposition  to  increase  their  stocks.  They 
have  all  the  coal  they  want  and  they  are  buying  it  at 
about  their  own  prices.  With  no  prospect  of  prices 
advancing  right  away,  they  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
buying  any  more  than  they  need. 

It  is  in  a  sort  of  general  way  expected  that  the 
demand  for  coal  and  most  other  things  will  improve 
this  fall  somewhat,  perhaps  enough  to  help  the  job¬ 
bers  out,  but  not  enough  to  do  anything  for  the 
operators  for  a  long  time,  further  than  to  increase 
t  eir  tonnage.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  stir  in  business 
so  many  mines  will  start  up  that  the  prices  of  coal 
vvill  be  kept  pretty  near  the  bottom,  unless  cars  run 
short  or  labor  troubles  come  up.  Still,  nobody  is 
too  sure  that  any  fall  stir  will  take  place.  Certainly 
nobody  is  banking  on  such  an  upturn.  So  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  all  the  mist  is  out  of  the 
air,  in  the  form  of  too  high  wages  and  too  big  prices 
that  are  paid  for  things.  It  may  be  some  time  yet. 

Manufactured  Goods  Being  Used  Up. 

It  would  seem  that  the  consuming  public  would  see 
the  end  of  the  surplus  manufactured  products  be¬ 
fore  long.  There  is  money  to  buy  with,  but  even 
the  automobile  industry  is  suffering  at  last  from  lack 
of  patronage,  though  possibly  because  so  many  people 
have  become  afraid  to  drive  a  machine,  especially 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  must  be  that  consumption 
of  general  supplies  is  considerably  greater  than  pro¬ 
duction,  so  that  the  swing  the  other  way  must  begin 
before  long.  One  finds  it  hard  to  discover  any  severe 
cutting-  down  of  the  use  of  things. 

Soft  coal  prices  have  been  somewhat  readjusted  of 
late.  Slack  is  not  selling  for  less  than  $2  with 
mine-run  weaker  at  about  $2.50;  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  lump  at  $2.75  to  $3,  and  Youghiogheny  gas 
lump  at  $3  or  a  little  more,  adding  to  these  prices 
$-.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  to  other  coals  $2.51 

to  cover  freight.  No  delivered  prices  are  made  at 
present. 

The  hard  coal  trade  drags  about  as  usual  and  it 
will  cont-nue  to  do  so  till  fall.  The  consumers  who 
were  willing  to  take  the  advice  of  the  shippers  and 
other  people  who  were  in  position  to  give  trustworthy 
advice  in  the  matter  have  mostly  bought  their  coal, 
t  may  turn  out  that  such  advice  was  all  right,  but 
it  has  not  been  proven  yet.  City  distributors  report 
that  a  slight  increase  in  demand  took  place  late  in 

July,  as  is  common  when  the  price  is  about  to 
go  up. 

All  local  prices  advanced  10  cents  on  sizes  larger 
than  buckwheat  and  are  now  $12.80  at  curb  for  grate 
and  egg.  $13.05  for  stove  and  chestnut,  $10.95  for  pea 
and  $8.45  for  buckwheat. 

Lake  shipments  are  still  heavy,  being  for  the  week 
150,900  tons,  of  which  83,300  tons  cleared  for  Duluth 
and  Superior,  27,500  tons  for  Milwaukee,  15,700  tons 
for  Fort  William,  9,400  tons  for  Port  Arthur  7  800 
tons  for  Chicago,  and  7,200  tons  for  Waukegan.  ’ 
Freight  rates  continue  quiet  at  65  to  70  cents  to 
Chicago,  65  cents  to  Waukegan,  60  cents  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  60  cents  to  Duluth,  Fort  William  Port 
Arthur. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 

Increased  Tonnage  Movement  to  New  Eng- 
land — Export  Trade  Quiet. 

H JHi  AXu°rt  C°f]  trade  is  stil!  affected  by  the  con- 
Iinabf  du  ness  of  the  market  and  the  exporters  being 
unable  to  consummate  sales,  though  the  movement  of 
tonnage  to  Lew  England  appears  to  have  gathered 
momentum-  Shipments  of  coal  from 

?n-  °l  t0  thG  United  Kmgdom  have  been 
small  during  the  past  ten  days,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

s  lpments  now  being  made  are  on  old  contracts.  The 
shippers  believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  foreign 
a  ket t0  begln  laying  in  their  winter  supply. 

1  tHlS  ,SCaSOn  °f  the  year’  and  times  being  normal, 

ton  1  °nxnrage  generally  shiPPed  from  Hamp¬ 

ton  Roads  to  New  England  ports  for  the  purpose  of 

stocking  up  requirements  preparatory  to  the  winter 
months,  when  ,t  is  more  difficult  to  move  coal  by  all 
water  route.  The  buyers  at  this  particular  time  are 
not  making  any  large  deals,  but  are  simply  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  drop  in 
foreign  trade  to  pick  up  coal  at  bargain  prices. 
Owing  to  a  larger  amount  of  stock  on  hand  than 
the  demand  requires,  and  some  lots  of  distress  coal 
at  tide  it  has  been  possible  for  some  of  the  New 
England  firms  to  purchase  coal  at  a  figure  far  below 
the  market  level  and  below  actual  cost. 

Big  Drop  in  Exports. 

12.^K  Sre  bd?g  deared  at  the  rate  of  about 
-5,000  tons  a  week,  this  compared  with  the  figures 

lor  June,  which  averaged  about  300,000  tons,  show¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  about  50  per  cent.  Exports  to 
European  countries  and  South  America  are  not  quite 
as  heavy  as  they  have  been,  which,  according  to  the 

wanseT  -H0P-iniT’  -IS  because  of  the  large  St0ck  that 
W3j  Ia]d  »n  during  the  miners’  strike  in  order  to 

guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  fuel  famine,  and 
which  is  now  being  offered  to  continental  buyers  at 
kss  than  cost  price.  Little,  if  any,  exports. are  being 
made  at  this  time  to  England,  which  has  shown  a 
serious  effect  on  movement  of  tonnage  through 
ampton  Roads.  The  bunkering  business  is  still 
holding;  up  to  the  general  average  of  the  week. 
Shippers  are  still  optimistic  and  believe  that  better 

dayS  ^,ther™rt  coaI  trade  will  be  seen  about 
.he  middle  of  August  and  during  early  September 
when  the  winter  stocks  in  Europe  become  necessary’ 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  British  output  will  be 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  which  they  con¬ 
trolled  prior  to  the  miners’  strike,  in  which  case 
Hampton  Roads  is  expecting  to  get  a  big  share  of 
this  export  business. 

Decline  in  Dumpings. 

Dumpings  during  the  week  have  shown  another 
decline  over  the  previous  week,  indicating  that  activ¬ 
ity  during  the  next  few  days  will  not  be  very  large 

l^nmeSSeif-  lt0nnage  at  the  end  of  last  week  was 
.  ,  •  which  was  the  lowest  week  seen  over  a 
period  of  three  months. 

Dumpings  over  all  three  piers  for  the  week  ending 
July  30  were  280,146  tons,  while  for  the  previous 
week  a  total  of  374,215  tons  was  dumped.  For  the 
year  to  date  10  323.933  tons  have  been  dumped,  as 
against  1_, 0-3, 336  tons  for  tlfe  same  period  last  year. 

he  market  is  still  extremely  weak,  accounted 
for  by  the  accumulated  stock  on  hand  at  piers  and 
prices  being  quoted  lower  than  cost  of  production 
in  order  to  save  demurrage  on  present  stock.  Quota- 

*10ns  i°rrr^be  paf.  ™eek  011  P°oIs  1  and  2  have  been 
from  $5-0  to  $5.7o  per  gross  ton,  piers,  with  some 
few  sales  being  made  as  low  as  $5.25.  Demand  for 
pools  6  and  7  has  fallen  off  very  heavily  in  com- 
parison  with  the  June  demand,  and  these  pools  are 
being  quoted  for  $5  to  $5.25. 


M  llliam  Robinett  of  Jacksonville,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  chief  State  mine  inspector  by  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  Percy  Tetlow.  He  succeeds 
Jerome  Watson.  Robinett  is  president  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  subdistrict  of  United  Mine  Workers. 


Andrew  A  Caffrey,  a  retail  dealer  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  has  secured  the  contract  for  supplying  2  600 

anthracite  t0  the  municipal  buildings'  at 
$14.28  per  ton ;  also  500  tons  of  bituminous  at  $9.60. 


' ' 
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INQUIRIES  AT  CHICAGO 

Trade  in  Outlying  Districts  Active  and  Re¬ 
tailers  Doing  Better. 


Coal  trade  of  Chicago  and  the  middle-west  has 
registered  no  marked  changes  during  the  past  week, 
although  the  number  of  inquiries  received  in  the 
wholesale  offices  gave  evidence  of  nearby  activity. 
Many  of  the  large  industrial  users  of  coal  made 
their  first  inquiries  of  the  season  during  the  past 
week,  according  to  members  of  the  local  trade. 

Buying  still  remains  in  the  “immediate-need  class, 
with  the  smaller  industries  the  most  enthusiastic 
purchasers.  The  trade  from  the  outlying  towns  and 
cities  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  is  more 
active  than  is  the  Chicago  field. 

Some  of  the  steel  mills  in  this  vicinity  have  re¬ 
turned  to  work,  as  well  as  manufacturers  again  open¬ 
ing  plants  for  operation.  Building  is  going  ahead  in 
Chicago  with  renewed  vigor,  but  this  is  confined 
mostly  to  residences  and  smaller  industrial  plants. 
The  general  industrial  outlook,  however,  is  improv¬ 
ing  daily  and  more  faith  in  present  market  levels  is 
noticed  on  the  part  of  buyers  of  all  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  same  expressions  of  hopefulness  which  the 
Chicago  men  have  spoken  from  time  to  time  through¬ 
out  the  long  era  of  depression,  are  being  renewed 
with  more  and  more  enthusiasm.  The  belief  pre¬ 
vails,  regardless  of  former  predictions,  that  the  trade 
must,  for  fundamental  reasons  improve  from  this 
time  forward. 

Householders  Buying  Coal. 

The  National  Coal  Association  propaganda,  designed 
to  start  coal  moving  and  the  public  buying,  has  had  its 
effect  in  some  quarters.  Retailers  have  at  last  com¬ 
menced  to  move  supplies  in  a  limited  manner  into 
the  coal  bins  of  the  householders.  This  class  of 
buying  is  expected  to  increase  in  volume  daily  from 
now  on. 

Steam  trade  is  still  confined  mostly  to  the  smaller 
industries,  but  the  spot  situation  is  becoming  stronger 
and  sales  of  this  character  are  falling  off.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  industries,  have  been 
buying  on  the  spot  market  while  the  price  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  contract  lots.  Although 
there  has  been  no  general  change  in  quotations, 
the  majority  of  wholesalers  are  refusing  to  ma  *e 
spot  sales  wherever  possible. 

Railroads  are  expected  to  place  contracts  before 
long  due  to  the  financial  aid  being  arranged  for 
them  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  has  been 
looked  forward  to  for  some  time  and  is  expected  to 
be  a  bullish  factor. 

Domestic  sizes  are  moving  better,  especially  in 
the  nearby  sections.  Retailers  from  out  of  town  are 
opening  up  on  contracts  in  many  instances,  although 
the  Chicago  retailers  still  complain  of  heavy  supplies 

and  no  buying. 

Running  time  of  Illinois  mines  improved  slightly 
during  the  past  week  but  the  percentage  of  work 
time  still  remains  far  below  normal.  Indiana  mines 
are  in  the  same  position  as  Illinois,  and  nothing  but 
a  good  stimulation  in  trade  will  improve  this  con¬ 
dition. 

Screenings  Strong. 

Screenings  are  the  strongest  commodity  on  the 
coal  list  Consignments  of  screenings  on  the  Chi 
cago  market  have  fallen  considerably,  shipments  now 
being  on  orders  due  to  the  scarcity  of  this  commodity. 
The  slow  trade  in  prepared  sizes  for  the  month  just 
passed  has  placed  the  screenings  market  m  an  un¬ 
usually  strong  position. 

Smokeless  mine  run  off-grades  have  sold  to  higher 
levels  in  Chicago,  the  surplus  thrown  on  the  Chicago 
market  after  the  settlement  of  the  British  strike, 
having  been  cleaned  up  at  $2  to  $2.35  per  ton.  The 
market  is  now  experiencing  a  better  demand  for  this 
coal  and  prices  are  60  to  90  cents  higher. 

Anthracite  is  arriving  in  fair  quantities  but  not 
being  absorbed  as  readily  as  was  the  case  three 
weeks  ago.  The  falling  off  in  demand  for  anthracite 
is  probably  due  to  the  weakness  of  this  market  in 
the  East,  making  larger  supplies  available  for 
Western  points. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

Holley  Stover,  Chicago  operator,  spent  the  early 
part  of  this  week  in  Cincinnati. 

E.  Palmer,  coal  man  from  Providence,  Ky.,  was 
in  the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

F.  Howard,  coal  man  from  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
called  on  the  Chicago  trade  last  week. 

C.  A.  Floyd,  president  of  Kennedy,  Floyd  &  Co., 
Detriot,  Mich.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

R.  L.  Fordyce,  president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  spent  last  week  end  in  Michigan. 

W.  R.  Bard,  of  the  Moore  &  Richter  Coal  & 
Lumber  Co,  La  Porte,  Ind,  visited  Chicago  this 
week. 

D.  T.  Gabriel,  retail  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from 
Clinton,  la,  stopped  at  the  Congress  Hotel  last 
week. 

Jonas  Waffle,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  Terra  Haute,  Ind,  was  in  Chicago  early 
this  week. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Chicago.  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
Michigan. 

Ernie  Howe,  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co,  was  in  Chicago  on  business 
last  week. 

Emmons  C.  M.  Co,  wholesalers,  have  closed  their 
branch  office  in  Chicago,  following  instruction  from 
the  main  office. 

Victor  White,  western  sales  manager  for  the  Flat 
Top  Fuel  Co,  with  offices  in  Cincinnati,  was  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

C.  T.  Fletcher,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Coal  &  Mining  Co,  Indianapolis,  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  recently. 

Gardner  Reeves,  president  of  Reeves  Coal  &.Dock 
Co,  Minneapolis,  spent  some  time  last  week  in  the 
Chicago  offices  of  his  firm. 

J.  D.  Zook,  of  the  Nason  Coal  Co,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  been 
handling  some  business  matters. 

Carl  Scholz,  vice-president  of  the  Raleigh-Wyom- 
ing  Coal  Co,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  a  short  visit  last  week. 

G.  C.  Hall,  general  manager  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co,  Terra  Haute,  Ind,  spent  some  time  in  the 
Chicago  offices  of  his  firm  this  week. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  took  the 
second  week  of  his  vacation  last  week. 

The  Consumers  Co,  Conway  building,  has  increased 
the  number  -of  directors  of  the  firm  from  eleven  to 
fifteen,  the  change  being  effective  immediately. 

M.  J.  Meskell,  connected  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co,  left  last  Saturday  for  his 
vacation  which  he  plans  to  spend  in  French  Lick 
Springs. 

The  Independent  Coal  Co,  a  newly  organized  con¬ 
cern,  has  opened  offices  at  79th  and  Halsted  streets, 
the  same  location  formerly  occupied  by  the  South¬ 
eastern  Coal  Co,  a  defunct  company. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Co,  Fisher  building,  closed 
down  all  their  mines  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  action  came 
as  a  result  of  the  request  of  the  men,  the  majority 
desiring  to  attend  the  county  fair  in  session  at 
Harrisburg. 

Arrivals  of  coal  by  lake  continue  to  average  five 
cargoes  a  week.  The  following  receipts  were  re¬ 
ported  for  last  week:  Steamers  Australia,  Uranus, 
Babcock ,  and  Steinbrenner,  all  from  Buffalo,  landed 
at  Chicago  docks,  and  steamer  General  Poe  from 
Toledo  brought  a  cargo  of  coal  to  Gary  docks. 

The  Greune-Mueller  Coal  Co,  4917  South  Loomis 
street,  received  incorporation  papers  from  Spring- 
field  last  week.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company 
is  $100,000,  and  the  company  will  do  a  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  coal,  coke,  fuel,  wood  and  materials.  The 
incorporators  are  Henry  Greune,  Matt  A.  Mueller 
and  T.  Greune. 

The  United  Electric  Coal  Co,  was  incorporated 
under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois  last  week.  This 
concern  is  already  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 


Delaware,  the  main  office  being  located  in  Wilmmg 
ton.  Danville,  Ill,  is  to  be  the  location  of  the 
Illinois  office  and  the  capital  under  the  Illinois  laws 
is  set  at  $400,000. 

S.  H.  Smythe,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co,  Inc,  for 
seveyal  months  past,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
Farley  Hopkins,  Inc,  Fisher  building.  Mr.  Smythe 
will  be  manager  of  the  eastern  coal  department. 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.’s  Chicago  office  in  the  Fisher 
building  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  preparing  to  elect  or  appoint  a  Chicago  Coal 
Trade  Council  to  be  composed  of  three  retailers, 
three  wholesalers  and  three  operators.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  council  is  to  speak  for  the  trade  in 
matters  of  general  interest  such  as  legislation  and 
investigation.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  association 
that  such  a  council  can  rightfully  reflect  the  ideas 
of  the  Chicago  trade  as  a  whole. 

Proposed  plans  for  a  picnic  or  outing  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  have  .  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  trade  in  general.  The 
change  in  the  weather  this  week  also  affected  the 
attitude  of  many  who  formerly  favored  the  plan,  for 
Chicago  is  enjoying  a  real  relief  from  the  long  hot 
spell,  the  temperature  early  in  the  week  being  be¬ 
tween  65  and  70  instead  of  90  and  95. 

Announcements  are  being  mailed  this  week  telling 
the  trade  of  the  newly  organized  Continental  Coal 
&  Mining  Co,  with  offices  in  the  Fisher  building. 
The  firm  will  do  a  wholesale  business  m  Illinois, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coals.  The 
officers  are  D.  M.  Cohen,  president,  and  Lewis  Wein¬ 
berg,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Cohen  was 
formerly  located  in  St.  Louis  as  ‘Southwestern  man¬ 
ager  for  Cosgrove  &  Co,  but  more  recently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation. 
Mr.  Weinberg  was  connected  with  the  Thompson 
Coal  Co.  for  some  time  and  later  Chicago  manager 
of  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation. 

The  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation  held  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  Evanston 
Golf  Club.  Twenty-eight  golfers,  including  others 
than  members  of  the  Old  Ben  staff,  participated  in 
the  dav’s  events.  Luncheon  and  dinner  were  served 
and  many  handsome  trophies  distributed.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  the  trophies  were :  Col.  Beebe,  Barbom 
gold  medal  championship  handicap;  G.  N.  St.  Clair, 
Old  Ben  trophy;  Geo.  F.  Campbell,  Gordon  Buchan- 
nan  trophy;  J.  S.  Llewellyn,  Beebe  cup;  C.  S.  Brooks, 
Colliver  trophv;  J.  T  Llewellyn  won  both  the  St. 
Clair  and  Kimball  trophies;  H.  Hammond,  Beda 
trophy  and  A.  J.  Sayres  won  the  Browning  trophy. 


Too  Hot  for  Coal  Probers. 

A  touch  of  comedy  was  added  to  the  New  Jersey 
coal  investigation  when  it  was  necessary  to  post¬ 
pone  the  hearings  in  Jersey  Gty  because  members 
refused  to  stick  to  the  job  during  the  hot  days. 

Senator  Mackay,  the  chairman,  sent  word.  that 
he  had  gone  to  Washington  and  House  Majority 
Leader  Rowland  was  on  a  vacation.  Senators  Wall 
worth  and  Brown  and  Assemblyman  Guthrie  did  not 
send  any  word  as  to  why  they  were  not  present 
Wood  McKee,  counsel  for  the  committee,  notihet 
the  members  that  he  was  going  on  his  vacation  anc 
would  not  be  there.  Only  one  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  present. 

Some  of  the  people  summoned  as  witnesses  seemei 
considerably  annoyed  at  the  way  things,  wen 
handled,  especially  as  they  were  kept  waiting  ai 
hour  or  two  before  being  told  of  the  lack  ot  . 
quorum. 

A  first-aid  contest  was  held  by  Norton,  Va,  o: 
July  23rd  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  o 

Mines  and  the  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associate* 

This  was  the  third  annual  event  of  its  kind  nel 
the  State  and  was  participated  in  by  27  teams,  repre 
senting  eight  companies.  Many  local  merchants  co 
tributed  prizes. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  2,200  tons  of  an^IAc*| 
to  the  city  of  Pittsfield,  Mass,  has  been  awarded 
C.  C.  Gamwell  on  his  bid  of  $13.95  per  ton. 
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August 


Retailers  Fllld  Suillllier  Business  Ouiet  tlat  ls  needed  is  the  demand,  as  the  dealers  have 

T  at  ♦  n  rr,  .  T  *  •.  x  the  Coa  t0  meet  anything  reasonable. 

In  Most  Cases  This  Is  Attributed  to  the  Industrial  Depression  and  Much  Unemployment—  f  The  Atlas  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  started  the  con- 

Tliose  Who  Could  Bought  Early,  However,  and  Dealers  Have  Good  Stocks.  L^wee^  3  ”CW  $30,000  treStle  for  ground  storage 


The  following  comment  on  conditions  in  various 
cities  was  written  by  representative  retail  coal  men  • 

|1 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Trade  is  quiet.  People  out  of  work,  and  no  money. 
Buying  only  as  necessity  compels.  Supplies  easily  ob¬ 
tained. 

Elizabeth,  N.  .1. 

Our  tonnage  delivered  from  April  first  to  date  is 
about  15  per  cent  below  normal  years.  All  the  dealers 
in  this  locality  seem  stocked  with  coal  almost  to 

capacity. 

A  great  many  of  our  customers  seem  to  be  looking 
for  lower  prices,  which  we  feel  sure  will  not  material¬ 
ize  this  year,  but  on  the  contrary  we  think  they  will 
pay  more  for  their  coal  by  Fall. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

We  have  no  complaint  as  far  as  the  anthracite  ton¬ 
nage  is  concerned  as  compared  with  a  normal  year. 
Of  course  we  have  not  been  rushed  as  during  the  war 
and  the  strenuous  period  just  past.  Our  customers 
carried  over  about  one-quarter,  on  an  average,  of 
their  annual  supply,  which  will  make  quite  a  difference. 
If  we  do  not  have  very  severe  weather  this  winter, 
we  do  not  anticipate  as  much  of  a  rush  as  some  people 
think.  Our  pockets  are  full,  and  our  neighbors’  like¬ 
wise  are  carrying  a  large  stock.  Industrial  conditions 
in  New  Bedford  are  not  particularly  bright  in  the 
cotton  business,  running  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Therefore,  the  many  employees  are  very  slow,  with 
present  high  prices,  in  laying  in  their  next  winter’s 
coal. 

Soft  coal  is  extremely  dull,  and  the  competition  of 
oil  and  electricity  is  very  great. 

The  City  of  New  Bedford  has  just  received  bids 
for  all  departments  on  both  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
The  City  Coal  Co.  were  low  bidders  on  hard  coal, 
$14.65  a  gross  ton,  and  David  Duff  &  Son  were  low 
bidders  on  soft  coal,  $9  30  for  city  delivery. 


Portland,  Me. 

j  The  coal  business  in  Portland  is  a  reflection  of 
|  fhe  business  in  other  parts  of  the  country — very 
poor.  Our  deliveries  since  April  1st  are  only  about 
three-fifths  of  normal. 

Anthracite  customers  seem  to  feel  that  prices  will 
be  lower  later  on,  and  are  not  ordering  as  they 
;  usually  do  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Mills  and  manu¬ 
factories  are  working  on  reduced  schedules  in  our 
territory,  and  are  not  calling  for  their  usual  quota 
.of  coal.  Take  it  all  together,  it  is  a  very  dull 
Spring  and  Summer. 

There  is  a  good  stock  of  coal  in  all  the  yards  in 
Portland,  and  all  the  dealers  are  complaining  of  no 
business.  We  have  some  very  disagreeabie  competi¬ 
tion  in  Fortland  at  the  present  time  on  the  part  of 
I  dealers  who  come  in  with  merely  an  office,  with  no 
scales,  teams  or  overhead  of  any  kind,  and  ship  in 
:oal  by  the  carload,  handling  direct  from  the  cars 
io  the  consumers  bins  and  making  exceedingly 
[  ow  prices.  As  long  as  this  condition  continues,  the 
[  general  coal  business  in  Portland  must  be  most 
msatisfactory. 

i  The  outlook  for  the  next  few  months  is  not  at 
dl  encouraging.  However,  with  the  advent  of  cold 
veather  and  the  starting  up  of  bunkering  coal  for 
icean  steamers,  there  must  be  an  improvement  within 
he  next  three  months. 

We  are  still  paying  the  war  wage  to  all  our  coal 
j  landlers  and  teamsters,  and  are  now  on  the  eve 
'f  a  reduction  in  wages  all  around. 


ever,  has  bought  as  freely  as  usual,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  there  is  more  coal  tucked  away 
in  the  bins  of  this  city  at  this  time  than  there  has 
been  at  any  time  during  the  past  five  years. 

fl  he  stocks  being  carried  by  the  dealers  are  large, 
especially  nut.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  pirate  coal  sold  to  consumers  without  sidings, 
some  of  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  shipped 
through  the  jobber  from  the  initial  interests. 

W  e  do  not  look  for  a  revival  of  industry  on  a 
large  scale  during  the  coming  winter,  and  we  believe 
that  buying  in  all  lines  will  be  on  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis  for  a  considerable  period. 

Business  with  us  is  far  from  bad,  however,  as  we 
have  enough  orders  on  our  books  to  carry  us  with¬ 
out  cessation  until  November  1. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Our  own  tonnage  is  ahead  of  last  year,  owing 
to  the  strike  which  kept  us  back  all  Summer  of 
1930.  It  is  less  than  to  date  of  1919,  on  account 
of  keeping  closer  tabs  on  credits,  due  to  so  many 
being  out  of  employment  and  with  no  definite  prom¬ 
ise  of  steady  work  ahead  as  yet.  Customers  must 
have  carried  some  tonnage  over  from  Winter,  as  in 
most  all  cases  their  requirements  are  a  ton  or  two 
less  in  the  furnace  sizes. 

Stock  in  our  own  yard  and  in  neighbors  noted 
seems  ahead  of  most  normal  years,  as  we  see  piles 
outside  of  pockets,  on  ground  storage,  larger  than 
usual.  It  will  need  an  early  Fall  and  a  steady 
Winter  temperature  to  keep  business  from  getting 
nervous.  Some  cutting  has  been  already  seen  on 
big  bins. 

While  all  coal  merchants  keep  a  delivery  force 
equal  to  their  best  times,  there  will  always  be  the 
danger  of  striving  to  keep  equipment  going,  even 
at  the  expense  of  gross  margin.  For  if  $1  be  the 
regular  cost  of  cartage,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  50c 
can  be  shaved  off  the  price  of  the  ton  and  same 
charged  up  to  advertising.  Keeping  one’s  trucks  on 
the  streets  has  always  been  considered  good  publicity 
by  many,  just  as  clearance  sales  are  thought  to  be 
good  business  by  department  stores  when  business 
is  dull.  Unfortunately,  coal  yards  do  not  carry  as 
many  lines  as  drygoods  stores  and  so  they  do  not 
have  the  same  opportunities  to  sell  below  cost  on 
one  counter  and  make  a  lot  across  the  aisle  on 
goods  that  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
bargain  buyers. 

While  the  Fuel  Administration  did  teach  a  lot  of 
coal  men  that  they  did  not  know  the  business  they 
were  in,  we  fear  the  lessons  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

It  is  our  impression  that  more  coal  has  been 
delivered  in  Albany  to  household  consumers  this 
season  than  in  most  cities  similarly  situated.  Despite 
this,  however,  “All  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  holds,” 
for  the  sound  of  the  coal  wagon  is  not  now  heard 
in  the  land. 

Most  people  carried  over  a  considerable  supply 
from  the  deliveries  of  1920.  With  this  in  their  bins, 
many  feel  they  can  start  the  winter  and  take  their 
chances  with  a  hoped-for  reduction  in  price.  The 
local  dealer  plants  are  full  to  overflowing.  It  looks 
to  us  as  though  the  principal  interests  will  have 
to  shut  down  for  a  while  in  August.  The  public 
have  been  advised  over  and  over  again  to  buy  coal, 
and  apparently  all  who  will  heed  have  done  so. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Waterbury,  Conn. 

I  Considering  present  industrial  conditions,  the  coal 
yusiness  in  the  city  of  Waterbury  has  been  active, 
i  If  course  there  are  many  families  affected  by  the 
idustrial  depression  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  their 
ext  winter’s  supply  of  coal  at  this  time,  needing 
|  ie  ready  cash  with  which  to  provide  for  any  emer- 
|  ency  which  might  arise. 

The  substantial  element  in  the  community,  how- 


Just  a  matter  of  time,*  then  conditions  of  the  coal 
trade  in  the  “Parlor  City”  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  local  coal  dealers. 

Dullness  continues  and  will  until  we  have  a  change 
in  weather  conditions.  The  delivered  tonnage  is 
way  below  last  year,  but  compares  favorably  with 
normal  times.  Owing  to  last  winter’s  mild  weather, 
all  consumers  carried  over  considerable  coal.  The 
stock  of  the  local  dealers  is  much  above  last  year 
and  more  than  during  previous  normal  years.  All 


The  new  plant  of  the  Douglas-Dickson  Co.,  at 
Johnson  City,  a  suburb  of  Binghamton,  wall  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  week.  This  plant  is  of  the  silo  type, 
located  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  and  will  provide  storage 
for  the  increasing  business  of  this  firm. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

On  account  of  the  mild  weather  last  winter,  the 
trade  carried  over  more  anthracite  than  usual.  They 
have  moved  considerable  tonnage  so  far.  Stove  is 
the  only  size  in  which  there  is  a  shortage,  and  that 
is  being  overcome.  The  hand-to-mouth  trade  is  not 
buying  and  cannot  afford  to  until  they  actually  feel 
the  cold.  The  bituminous  market  has  been  very 
dead  as  compared  with  the  last  few  years. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

People  here  learned  to  buy  coal  for  domestic  use 
m  the  summer  time  during  the  war  and  with  average 
employment  would  do  so  now.  With  labor  about 
70  per  cent  not  working,  we  do  not  see  any  early 
prospects  of  improvement.  Last  season  was  not 
hard  on  the  coal  pile  and  we  find  the  average  family 
carried  over  about  five  tons. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer  here  or 
near  here  that  has  a  fair  tonnage  in  storage,  and 
believe  that  improved  business  will  see  an  immedi¬ 
ate  wild  scramble  for  coal. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  have  found  business  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  for  the  past  six  months  in  the  coal  line; 
in  fact,  we  sold  and  delivered  to  consumers  75  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  which  we  sold  and  delivered  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1920.  It  took  considerable 
more  work  to  do  it,  but  by  consistent  advertising 
and  prompt  attention  to  each  one  it  was  done. 

We 'find  that  even  though  it  was  a  mild  winter, 
consumers  used  very  nearly  as  much  coal  as  they 
do  ordinarily  and  most  of  them  carried  over  no  stock 
whatever.  We  explain  that  condition  by  the  fact 
that  as  long  as  some  fire  is  needed  it  is  difficult  to 
conserve  coal  to  any  great  extent. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  thoroughly  sold 
on  the  idea  of  putting  in  their  coal  now,  but  who, 
on  account  of  being  out  of  work  or  on  account  of 
sustaining  losses  in  their  own  business,  are  unable 
to  pay  for  it.  These  people  will  have  to  buy  in 
smaller  quantities  next  fall,  and  the  others  should 
be  gotten  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
believe  business  is  going  to  be  good  this  fall  for 
the  retailers  who  are  going  to  have  the  coal  when 
the  people  are  ready  to  buy  and  who  pay  strict 
attention  to  credits.  It  will  not  be  so  good  for  the 
others. 

In  regard  to  stock  held  by  retailers,  we  find  some 
of  them  are  filled  up  and  others  who  are  just  filling 
now,  and  we  believe  the  first  of  August  will  start 
up  the  buying  of  lump  and  egg  coal  and  that  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  tenth  of  September  retailers  will 
receive  deliveries  as  far  as  their  financial  ability  will 
warrant. 

The  worst  practice  which  we  seem  to  find  is  that 
some  operators  are  offering  discounts  and  others  are 
dating  ahead  indefinitely,  which  will  only  lead  to 
further  financial  troubles  for  somebody  later  in  the 
year.  Besides  taking  a  loss  on  the  price  of  the  coal, 
they  are  tying  up  money  which  should  be  kept  liquid 
for  future  business. 


Lima,  Ohio. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  people  have  stocked 
their  winter  coal,  but  more  are  beginning  to  have 
some  put  in.  Dealers  have  ample  supplies  to  take 
care  of  the  current  demand,  but  are  not  adding 
much  to  their  stocks  at  the  present  time. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

The  tonnage  handled  by  us  from  April  1st  to 
August  1st  is  about  30  per  cent  of  last  year  arid 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal  years.  We  believe,  in 
fact  we  know,  that  our  customers  on  the  average 
carried  over  perhaps  20  to  25  per  cent  more  coal 
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than  they  have  for  some  time  past,  due,  of  course,  to 
the  extremely  mild  weather  we  had  last  winter.  The 
lowest  temperature  we  had  was  8  above  zero. 

Our  stock  at  the  present  time  is  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  what  we  ordinarily  have  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  from  what  we  can  observe  we  think 
that  some  of  the  other  dealers  in  this  neighborhood 
have  even  less  than  that. 

Regarding  the  future,  we  believe  the  coal  business 
will  shortly  begin  to  pick  up  and  we  think  that 
within  60  days  we  will  all  be  busy.  We  think  this 
business,  in  this  territory  at  least,  will  keep  up  till 
Christmas  time  and  what  it  will  be  after  that  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  weather. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Our  tonnage  since  April  1st  on  “fill  ups’  for  next 
winter  has  been  very  large,  even  larger  than  we 
anticipated. 

AIL  of  our  customers  carried  over  15  to  2o  per 
cent  of  their  last  winter’s  coal,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  mild  winter,  whereas  if  we  had  our  usual 
weather  nearly  all  would  have  just  about  used  up 
their  regular  supply. 

I  think  most  dealers  in  this  section  have  quite  a 
lot  more  coal  on  hand  at  present  than  they  have  had 
in  the  past  four  years  at  this  time  of  year. 

Business  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  lines  are 
very  quiet,  especially  knit  goods.  Therefore  a  great 
many  people  are  working  only  part  time  or  are 
entirely  out  of  work. 

We  look  forward  to  a  large  business  m  small 
orders  this  fall  and  winter. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  probably  doing  60  per 
cent  of  our  normal  business.  There  has  been  very 
much  more  coal  carried  over  than  usual,  and  the 
stocks  on  hand  are  large.  The  people  are  buying 
very  little,  and  this  city,  being  a  manufacturing  city, 
probably  we  are  hit  harder  than  most  communities. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Family  or  retail  business  is  very  dull  and  has  been 
for  the  past  six  weeks.  We  do  not  think  there  is 
generally  anything  like  a  normal  supply  in  customers 
bins  at  this  time,  and  look  for  an  active  fall  trade 
to  start  in  around  September  1st. 

Our  plant  is  full  on  all  sizes  at  present,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  arc  those  of  our  competitors  who  have  storage 

room.  , 

Factory  demand  continues  very  light,  but  we  have 
noticed  a  slight  improvement  in  the  past  two  weeks 
in  this  respect. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

The  coal  business  as  a  whole  is,  for  reasons  you 
are  well  aware  of,  quite  a  little  below  normal,  al¬ 
though  from  our  own  personal  experience  our  retail 
anthracite  deliveries  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those 
made  last  year  between  April  1st  and  August  1st. 
Of  course,  last  year  they  were  not  equal  to  our  nor¬ 
mal  deliveries  because  we  suffered  from  a  shortage 
of  anthracite.  We  fully  realize  and  appreciate  that 
our  total  deliveries  on  all  grades  of  fuel  are  con¬ 
siderably  behind  our  normal  years,  and  this  we 
largely  attribute  to  our  industrial  situation,  naturally 
affecting  the  earnings  of  labor,  which  makes  it  in¬ 
convenient  for  them  to  invest  their  reduced  earnings 
in  coal  until  they  actually  require  it,  and  consequently 
we  look  for  a  pretty  brisk  demand  as  soon  as  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

The  dealers  are  pretty  well  stocked  with  coal,  in 
some  instances  to  their  capacity  in  storage  and  in¬ 
vestment,  and  inasmuch  as  the  average  dealer  cannot 
store  but  a  small  percentage  of  his  requirements  for 
the  year’s  business,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  de¬ 
mand  would  be  quite  brisk  if  we  have  anything  like  a 
cold  winter  or  early  fall. 

We  think  the  great  problem  for  the  dealers  will 
be  the  question  of  credits,  on  account  of  so  many 
of  the  working  classes  being  out  of  employment. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  28th  ult.  In  the 
same  mail  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  a  neighboring  city  from  which  I  am  going  to  give 
to  you  some  excerpts  which  I  think  cover  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  are  worth  publishing. 

“We  are  suffering  horribly  with  snowbirds, 

team-track  and  carlot  dealers,  and  as  this  town 


is  flat  on  her  back,  industrially,  there  are  any 
amount  of  people  who  will  haul  and  deliver  coal 
in  the  customers’  bin  at  $1  per  ton.  W e  fellows 
who  have  an  established  reputation  for  high  grade 
coals  are  all  out  of  luck. 

“Most  of  these  parasites  do  not  even  weigh 
their  coal,  and  the  city  has  just  pinched  and  tried 
one  of  them  for  delivering  a  ton  which  was  al¬ 
leged  to  be  275  pounds  short-weight,  without  get¬ 
ting  anything  more  than  a  hung  jury.  Sometimes 
we  discuss  putting  in  a  lot  of  junk  which  we  can 
buy  cheap  and  going  after  them  on  a  price  basis, 
but  that  involves  sacrificing  a  good  will  which  has 
cost  us  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  build  up. 

“So  far  our  disposition  has  been  to  wait,  espe¬ 
cially  as  none  of  the'  working  men  have  money, 
nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospects  of  their  con¬ 
necting  with  the  payroll.  Our  fair  city,  as  you 
probably  have  learned,  is  hard  hit  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  depression.  We  are  hauling  anthracite  and 
Pocahontas,  together  with  our  high-grade  bitumi¬ 
nous  coals,  at  a  gross  margin  of  $3,  which  we 
consider  reasonable.  We  have  not  sold  any  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  so  far  this  season.  I  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  views  on  the  subject  of  our  future 
life  in  this  world  or  the  next.” 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn  this  little  story 
covers  the  general  situation  in  Michigan. 


NORTHWESTERN  FREIGHT  RAT 


No  Further  Reduction  This  Season  on  Lake 
Coal,  Says  I.  C.  C.  Chairman. 

That  no  further  reduction  in  the  freight  rates 
on  coal  from  the  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
to  interior  points  in  the  Northwest  is  possible 
this  season  was  the  statement  made  by  Chairman 
Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Congressman  Newton  of 
Minnesota.  In  this  communication  Mr.  Clark 
said  : 

“You  will,  of  course,  recall  the  discussion  of 
this  question  in  the  light  of  which  you  and  your 
associates  expressed  the  intention  of  advising 
your  constituents  to  go  ahead  and  buy  their  coal 
on  account  of  no  further  reduction  in  these  rates, 
at  least  during  the  present  season. 

“You  will  recall  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Holmes  and  Callowell  case  we  have  had  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rates  from  Lake  Superior  docks  to  the 
points  in  states  named  above  in  a  proceeding  as 
a  result  of  which  we  somewhat  recently  pre¬ 
scribed  a  reasonable  distance  scale  upon  which 
to  build  these  rates. 

“That  proceeding  has  been  re-opened  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  rates  from  the  docks 
to  the  Twin  Cities  as  to  which  distance  scale 
effected  an  increase.  The  outcome  of  further 
hearings  and  consideration  of  that  rate  is,  of 
course,  not  now  known. 

Decision  Will  Be  Delayed. 

“It  may  or  may  not  affect  some  of  the  other 
rates.  It  is  certain  that  it  will  not  increase  them 
and  cannot  be  heard  or  be  decided  in  time  to 
affect  the  movement  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  season. 

“As  I  pointed  out  in  conversation,  the  commis¬ 
sion  cannot  make  a  statement  that  rates  are  or 
are  not  being  reduced.  It  has  before  it  com¬ 
plaints  attacking  certain  coal  rates  and  pending 
full  hearing  of  the  parties  it,  of  course,  cannot 
say  that  these  rates  will  or  will  not  be  reduced. 

“We  cannot  say  what  the  railroads  will  de¬ 
termine  to  do  in  view  of  the  exigencies  that  may 
exist  in  localities,  or  for  the  purpose  of  restored 
relationships  in  rates  that  were  upset  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  in 
rates  that  have  been  made. 

“Incidentally,  I  remarked  that  we  are  advised 
that  the  carriers  in  the  Southeast  are  going  to 
restore  the  pre-existing  relationships  in  rates  en¬ 
tirely.  The  commission  has  no  power  to  require 
a  railroad  in  its  work  to  reduce  a  rate  except 
after  full  hearing  at  which  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  existing  rate  is  demonstrated.” 


ANTHRACITE  MINERS  STRIKE 


Collieries  of  L.  C.  &  N.  Co.  Tied  Up  by 
Strike  of  8,000  Employees. 

The  anthracite  collieries  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley,  which 
employ  about  8,000  men  and  boys  and  produce  some 
15,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  when  in  operation,  have 
been  tied  up  by  a  strike  this  week.  A  statement 
given  out  by  the  management  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  tie-up  says : 

“All  our  mining  operations  are  shut  down  as  a 
result  of  a  ‘miners’  vacation.’  The  original  dispute 
involved  only  two  men  and  concerned  payment  for 
coal  which  incidentally  fell  in  connection  with  major 
mining  operations. 

“The  miners  are  under  agreement  to  keep  at  work 
and  to  submit  all  such  questions  as  this  to  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  which  was  formed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Roosevelt  Strike  Commission.  The  miners  re¬ 
fused  to  take  such  action  in  the  present  case. 

“As  a  result  of  this  dispute  the  entire  mining  force 
of  8,000  men  left  their  work  and  all  our  operations 
are  idle,  none  of  the  men  excepting  two  having  any 
grievance  whatever.  The  money  loss  is  $50,000  a  day 
in  wages  to  the  miners  and  while  the  shut-down 
continues  the  company  incurs  an  out-of-pocket  cost  in 
keeping  the  property  in  condition  to  resume  produc- 
•  tion  when  the  men  go  back  to  work.  This  necessarily 
becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  cost  of  coal.  The  public  loses  some  15,000 
tons  of  coal  a  day  which  the  operations  normally 
produce.” 


BALTIMORE  DEALERS  INDICTED 


Charged  by  Grand  Jury  with  Combining  to 
Fix  Price  of  Anthracite. 

Twenty-six  officers,  directors  and  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  were  indicted 
last  Tuesday  on  charges  of  combining  to  manipulate' 
and  fix  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  through  monopoly. 

The  indictment  includes  Hugh  C.  Hill,  president 
of  the  Exchange;  J.  Edward  Waesche,  Chesapeake 
Coal  Co.;  J.  Harry  West,  Enterprise  Coal ’Co.; 
Charles  N.  Parkinson,  American  Ice  Co. ;  Benjamin 
F.  Lucas,  City  Ice  Co.,  and  Bushrod  M.  Watts. 

The  Carroll  Independent  Coal  Co.  was  also  in¬ 
dicted  as  a  corporation. 

The  indictment  contains  eight  separate  counts. 
Four  of  the  counts  set  the  date  of  the  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  as  August  20,  1920,  stating  that  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  date  of  the  indictment.  The  others, 
covering  nearly  the  same  group,  allege  that  the  con-  | 
spiracy  has  been  continuous  since  August,  1905. 

The  seventh  count  recited  that  the  men  and  cor¬ 
porations  indicted  on  August  20,  1920,  “did  conspire, 
combine,  confederate  and  agree  together  with  divers 
other  persons  and  corporations  associated  with  them 
as  members  of  and  parties  to  a  combination1,  con¬ 
federation,  gentlemen’s  agreement  and  tacit  under¬ 
standing,  wilfully,  fraudulently  and  unlawfully  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  anthracite  coal  in  Baltimore 
City  and  Maryland,  in  order  to  regulate  and  fix  the 
price  thereof,  to  the  'great  damage  and  injury  of  the 
public  and  of  the  purchasers  and  consumers  thereof, 
which  said  coal  was  then  and  there  an  article  of 
prime  necessity  to  the  public  and  the  consumers 
thereof,  contrary  to  the  law  and  against  the  peace, 
government  and  dignity  of  the  State.” 

President  Hill  of  the  Exchange  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  jury’s  action,  saying  he  did  not  think 
this  was  the  time  to  discuss  the  matter. 


The  sixth  annual  International  First  Aid  and  Mine 
Rescue  meet  is  to  be  held  at  St,  Louis  the  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  of  September,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  American  Red  1 
Cross,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  coal  operators’ 
associations.  Virtually  every  mining  district  in  the 
country  will  be  represented,  and  several  Canadian  and 
Mexican  mining  regions  are  expected  to  participate. 
The  British  and  Belgian  governments  have  announced 
their  intention  of  sending  representatives. 
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The  Declining  Rate  of  Increase  in  Soft  Coal  Tonnage. 

j 'Statistics  Show  That  Even  Big  Figures  of  War  Time  Years  Did  Not  Reflect  Former  Degree 

of  Growth. 


There  is  so  much  interest  appertaining  to  bitu- 
..inous  production  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of 
he  decrease  from  war-time  activity,  and  in  view 
f  the  very  notable  lack  of  buying  in  manufactur- 
ng  circles  in  particular,  that  we  feel  sure  our 
eaders  will  be  interested  in  official  data  relative  to 
'reduction  over  a  long  term  of  years,  that  they 
nay  see  how  the  business  increased  rapidly  for  a 
eriod  of  something  more  than  30  years  from  1880 
nd  then  quieted  down  to  a  notable  degree,  even 
he  high-water  mark  of  1918  not  showing  the  in- 
rease  in  output  that  might  have  been  anticipated 
n  view  of  the  growth  in  earlier  years. 

While  the  figures  given  in  this  tabulation  are  in 
ound  numbers,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  they  are 
o  arranged  only  for  the  sake  of  more  ready  com- 
iarison,  being  based  on  definite  returns  from 
lOvernment  sources  and  put  in  round  numbers  only 
or  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  in  reading  and 
omparing  : 

Bituminous  Coal  Production. 

1880  .  42,000,000 

1S81  .  53,000,000 

1882  .  68,000,000 

1883  .  77,000,000 

1884  .  83,000.000 

I  1885  . .  72,000,000 

1886  .  74,000,000 

1887  .  88,000,000 

1888  . 102,000,000 

1889  .  95,000,000 

1890  . 111,000,000 

1891  . 117,000,000 

1892  . 126,000,000 

1893  . 128,000,000 

1894  . 118,000,000 

1895  . 135,000,000 

1896  . 137,000.000 

1897  . 147,000,000 

1898  . 166,000,000 

1899  . 193,000,000 

1900  . . 212,000,000 

'  1901  . . . 225,000,000 

1902  .  260,000,000 

1903  .  282,000,000 

1904  . 278,000,000 

1905  .  315,000,000 

1900 . 342,000,000 

1907  .  394,000,000 

‘  1908  .  332,000,000 

1909  .  379,000,000 

1910  .  417,000,000 

19H  . 405,000,000 

1912  .  450,000,000 

1913  . 478,000,000 

1914  . 422,000,000 

1915  .  442,000,000 

1916  . 502,000,000 

1917  . 551,000,000 

1918  . 579,000,000 

!919  . 458,000,000 

1920  .  556,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  soft  coal  trade  until  re- 
'tly  went  ahead  with  a  steady  stride.  The  de¬ 
bases  in  tonnage  in  all  the  intervening  time  have 
;n  only  as  follows : 

Bituminous  Decreases. 

'884  to  1885,  11,000,000  tons. 

888  to  1889,  7,000,000  tons. 

;  893  to  1894,  10,000,000  tons  (Panic  year) 

903  to  1904,  4,000,000  tons. 

■  907  to  1908,  62,000,000  tons  (Panic  year). 

910  to  1911,  12,000,000  tons. 

mo  ^914,  56,000,000  tons  (Wilson  prosperity). 

,  8  to  1919,  119,000,000  tons  (Peace  reaction  and 

|  general  strike). 

!  1  vvi11  be  seen  that  the  panic  of  the  World’s  Fair 


era  resulted  in  the  loss  of  only  10,000,000  tons,  but 
the  more  recent  declines  in  1908,  1914  and  1919  have 
been  more  serious  in  extent,  and  also  in  proportion. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  bituminous  mines 
is  so  great  now  that  the  market  is  readily  over¬ 
supplied  to  a  large  extent,  and  therefore  becomes 
the  more  susceptible  to  reactions  when  the  large 
supplies  of  consumers  can  be  drawn  upon  to  meet 
the  reduced  demands  of  business  instead  of  fresh 
mined  coal  being  taken. 

As  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal, 
many  factors  have  combined  to  curtail  the  use  of 
coal.  Tne  increased  use  of  electric  power  generated 
at  central  stations  under  economical  methods  is  a 
large  factor..  Hydro-electric  power  has  come  into 
play  to  a  large  extent.  Boiler  efficiency  has  been 
very  carefully  studied  by  engineers,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  oil  has  been  introduced  as  a 
fuel,  and  also  oil  has  been  developed  as  a  basis 
for  gas-making  in  conjunction  with  anthracite. 

Halt  in  Railroad  Building  a  Factor. 

The  decrease  in  railroad  construction  is  also  a 
factor.  Thirty  years  ago  or  more  there  was  fre¬ 
quently  as  much  as  5,000  miles  of  new  line  added  in 
a  single  year.  And  the  locomotives  on  such  newly- 
constructed  roads,  where  traffic  was  being  built  up, 
naturally  used  coal  on  a  more  extravagant  basis 
than  the  locomotives  in  main-line  service,  where 
tonnage  movement  and  passenger  service  could  be 
more  scientifically  regulated  so  as  to  get  the  best 
use  of  power. 

Even  in  small  details  the  development  of  the 
central  station  idea  has  had  its  influence  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  of  coal.  This  was  developed  at  the 
time  the  Jerome  Park  reservoir  was  built.  Previous 
to  that  time  every  contractor  installed  a  number  of 
small  engines — donkey  engines,  so-called— with  fire¬ 
boxes  and  boilers  combined  in  portable  form,  and 
these  were  scattered  all  over  the  job.  Each  had  a 
separate  coal  pile,  and  possibly  half  as  much  coal 
was  wasted  as  was  used.  The  late  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Donald  installed  a  compressed  air  system  at  the 
reservoir  by  which  all  the  coal  was"  burned  at  a 
single  plant,  with  great  economy  of  fuel.  In  other 
localities,  particularly  in  the  cities,  electric  power 
is  used  for  hoisting  and  other  contract  requirements. 

Altogether,  while  there  has  been  more  than  1,200 
per  cent  increase  in  tonnage  in  40  years,  the  greater 
part  of  this  growth  was  prior  to  1910,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  tabulation : 

Bituminous  Increases. 

1880  to  1890,  69,000,000  tons — over  150  per  cent. 
1890  to  1900,  101,000,000  tons — about  95  per  cent. 
1900  to  1910,  205,000,000  tons — more  than  95  per 
cent. 

1910  to  1920,  139,000,000  tons — about  30  per  cent. 
Gain  from  1880  to  1920,  514,000,000  tons— more 
than  1,200  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  rate  of  growth  from  1910  to  1920 
is  certainly  a  very  noticeable  feature  and  something 
that  affords  food  for  thought  to  those  concerned  in 
the  development  of  the  industry.  While  a  10  per 
cent  gain  means  as  much  as  100  ner  cent  meant  40 
years  ago,  in  tonnage  involved,  the  slowing  down 
in  rate  of  progress  introduces  some  decidedly  per¬ 
tinent  questions.  Is  the  time  near  at  hand  when  the 
bituminous  trade  will  have  got  its  growth,  as  the 
anthracite  trade  has  today? 

In  discussing  the  causes  for  the  great  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  soft  coal  in  the  30  years 
from  1880  to  1910,  and  the  comparatively  slow  growth 
since  then,  a  well-known  bituminous  operator  said : 

"In  the  period  prior  to  1880  the  nation’s  business 
was  more  of  an  agricultural  character  than  in  the 
period  after  that  time.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
great  increase  in  our  railroad  development  carried 
with  it  the  spreading  of  industrial  activities  through¬ 
out  the  country,  necessarily  requiring  the  use  of 
more  coal  per  capita  than  had  been  the  case  prior 
to  that  time.  This  great  railroad  expansion  occurred 
principally  between  1880  and  1910. 


In  the  period  from  1910  to  1920  the  country  had 
reached  a  well  balanced  situation  between  its  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  development,  and  therefore 
about  a  maximum  of  consumption  of  coal  per  capita. 
Fiom  now  on  I  do  not  expect  to  see,  over  periods 
of  ten  years,  any  increase  in  our  coal  consumption 
per  capita.  Therefore  the  country’s  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  will  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  our  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  and  it  may  be  that  the  increase 
will  not- equal  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population, 
/  ow'nff  to  the  possibility  of  the  more  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  coal.” 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  us  on  this  topic,. 
John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,. 
Pittsburgh,  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
•  habitants  of  this  country  have  not  increased  during 
the  past  few  years  as  they  did  in  earlier  years.  Con¬ 
sequently,  while  the  per  capita  use  of  coal  has  in¬ 
creased  from  0.85  tons  in  1880  to  5.5  tons  in  1918, 
neither  the  per  capita  use  nor  the  population  on 
which  to  base  it  has  increased  in  the  former  pro¬ 
portion. 

As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  on  account 
of  the  war  and  other  conditions  the  immigration 
movement  has  not  been  anything  like  it  formerly 
was.  The  bars  have  been  put  up,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  and  with  one  thing  and  another  it  would 
appear  that  more  moderate  growth  of  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

A  steady  decline  continues  in  the  lake  movement. 
The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  dumped  into  vessels 
at  Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  week  ended  Sunday, 
July  24th,  was  766,436  tons,  against  815,705  tons  the 
week  before,  and  1,140,121  in  the  week  of  July  3rd. 

In  consequence  the  cumulative  dumpings  for  the 
year — 12,673,646  tons — have  now  fallen  slightly  be¬ 
hind  those  for  1919,  though  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  show : 

Cargo  Vessel  Total 

Coal  Fuel  Dumped 

Week  ended  July  3. . .  1,106,504  33,617  1,140,121 

Week  ended  July  10. .  812,067  23,549  835,616 

Week  ended  July  17. .  789,965  25,740  815,705 

Week  ended  July  24. .  740,662  25,774  766,436 

Season  to  July  24....  12,296,474  377,172  12,673,646 

Corresp.  period,  1920..  5,618,735  420,021  6,038,756 

Corresp.  period,  1919. .  12,218,547  549,951  12,768,498 
Corresp.  period,  1918. .  10,688,504  518,085  1 1,206,589 


Local  Strikes  in  Wilkes-Barre  District. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Aug.  4. — An  epidemic  of  local 
strikes  seems  to  have  struck  the  anthracite  fields. 
In  addition  to  the  big  strike  involving  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  operations  in  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley,  three  collieries  in  the  Wyoming  region  have 
been  idle  this  week. 

At  the  Mount  Lookout  colliery  in  Wyoming  a 
strike  was  ordered  on  Saturday  by  the  union  men 
because  two  miners  failed  to  receive  a  guarantee 
from  the  colliery  officials  for  profitable  work. 

For  the  second  time  in  a  week  miners  at  the  No.  9 
colliery  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  at 
Sugar  Notch  went  out  on  strike,  following  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  company  to  settle  a  minor  grievance.  The 
miners  were  idle  for  several  days  last  week  over 
seniority  rights  of  a  breaker  boy,  but  returned  to 
work  on  Friday.  On  Saturday  they  declared  an¬ 
other  strike  when  it  was  learned  that  the  grievance 
still  existed. 

The  third  strike  tied  up  the  Twin  shaft  of  the 
Seneca  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  at 
Copper  Pittston  over  a  question  of  wages. 


C.  N  Morrison  is  president  and  J'.  M.  Hall  fs 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Huntington  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  which  has  just  been  organized  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  to  develop  acreage  in  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  Engineers  have  been  engaged  and  are 
preparing  plans  for  large  installations  of  mechanical 
equipment  on  the  company’s  properties  of  760  acres, 
near  Ferguson,  W.  Va.;  200  acres  near  Belle,  W.  Va., 
and  1,035  acres  near  Prestonsburg,  Ky. 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
by  the  Etnica  Coal  Co.,  of  Clinton,  Ind.  Liabilities 
are  placed  at  $43,326 ;  assets,  $33,349. 

The  Bertha  Coal  Co.  and  the  Wholesale  Coal  Co. 
have  moved  their  Detroit  offices  from  the  Majestic 
Building  to  the  General  Motors  Building. 

John  T.  D.  Blackburn,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  just 
returned  from  an  extended  European  trip  which 
took  him  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium. 

John  McElligott,  of  Waferbury,  Conn.,  recently  set 
a  good  example  to  retail  dealers  in  other  cities  by 
running  a  half-page  display  advertisement  in  the  local  , 
papers  to  urge  upon  anthracite  users  the  advantages 
of  summer  buying. 

The  British  Government  is  said  to  be  offering 
American  gas  coal  to  railroad  companies  at  £2  per 
ton.  The  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  Western  railways  have  placed  substan¬ 
tial  contracts  for  Welsh  coal  at  £2  plus  14s.  freight. 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Fuel  Corporation,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  listing  its  liabilities  at  $113,852,  with  as¬ 
sets  of  $137,691.  The  assets  consist  largely  of  open 
accounts,  of  which  it  is  alleged  60  per  cent  are 
probably  not  collectible.  Rucker  Jenkins  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

The  American  Consul  at  San  Jose  reports  that  the 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Costa  Rica  will  open  bids  on 
August  31st  for  5,000  tons  of  screened  bituminous 
coal.  Quotations  are  desired  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis.  Pay¬ 
ment  for  each  cargo  will  be  made  in  two  installments, 
one-half  to  be  paid  against  documents  and  the  rest 
30  to  60  days  after  arrival  at  Punta  Arenas,  the  port 
of  discharge. 

An  inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  wage  increases  secured  by  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  workers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  record  is  as  follows:  April, 

1916,  7  per  cent;  May,  1917,  10  per  cent;  November, 

1917,  25  per  cent;  November,  1918,  25  per  cent; 
April,  1920,  20  per  cent  for  miners  and  17  per  cent 
for  company  men. 

Mayor  White  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  recently  invited 
the  local  coal  dealers  to  come  to  his  office  and  con¬ 
fer  with  him  over  the  present  trade  situation  and  the 
outlook  for  next  winter.  Mr.  White  explained  that 
he  was  afraid  things  were  shaping  up  for  another 
anthracite  shortage  next  winter  and  he  wanted  to 
get  the  opinion  of  the  retailers  as  to  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  serious  situation 
arising  in  Lawrence. 

The  Gibraltar  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  a  new  concern 
in  the  wholesale  business  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  which, 
according  to  announcement,  will  represent  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  specialize  in  coals  of  recognized  quality. 
The  president  is  F.  S.  Davidson,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Packard  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  J.  W. 
Bresnahan  is  treasurer.  Mr.  Bresnahan  is  also 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Reliable  Coal  &  Supply 
Co. 

From  all  accounts  the  tonnage  sold  to  railroads 
would  be  much  greater  than  it  is  were  the  roads  in 
better  financial  condition.  Dull  as  business  is,  some 
operators  are  grieved  to  see  orders  come  in  from  the 
railroad  lines  that  they  are  accustomed  to  deal  with. 
They  cannot  very  well  refuse  to  supply  a  certain 
amount  of  tonnage,  and  yet  with  bills  overdue  six 
months  or  more  by  the  transportation  interests,  they 
would  be  just  as  well  pleased  if  the  business  were 
placed  somewhere  else. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  970  men 
were  killed  by  accidents  at  coal  mines,  against  1,093 
during  the  first  half  of  1920,  a  decrease  of  123,  or 
about  11  per  cent.  For  the  same  months  the  output 
of  coal  (including  anthracite  and  bituminous)  was 
242  million  tons  for  1921  and  301  million  tons  for 
1920,  a  decrease  of  59  million  tons,  or  nearly  20  per 
cent.  These  figures  represent  a  fatality  rate  of  4.01 
per  million  tons  mined  in  1921  and  3.63  per  million 
tons  mined  in  1920. 


OPERATORS  DISCUSS  WAGES  UNION  MINES  LOSING 


Those  in  Fairmont  and  Upper  Potomac 

Regions  Firm  for  Reduction. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  4. — Seventy-five  coal  com¬ 
panies  were  represented  at  a  special  session  of'  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association 
at  Deer  Park,  Md.,  on  July  30th.  A.  Lisle  White, 
president,  was  in  the  chair. 

Sentiment  appears  to  be  crystallizing  among  opera¬ 
tors  that  miners’  wages  should  be  reduced.  This  was 
reflected  at  the  meeting.  Wages  are  being  cut  in 
other  lines  of  industry  and  this  should  apply  to  the 
coal  trade  also,  operators  say. 

After  the  meeting  George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of 
the  association,  released  for  publication  a  telegram 
sent  by  the  advisory  board  of  the  association  to  C. 
F.  Keeney,  Charleston,  president  of  district  17,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  under  date  of  July  25th. 

This  telegram  reiterated  the  statement  made  in  a 
previous  communication  as  to  the  need  of  a  wage 
reduction  in  the  Fairmont  district,  and  said  that  the 
operators  insisted  upon  the  union  officials  meeting 
them  in  a  joint  wage  conference  at  an  early  date. 

Miners  Stubbornly  Refuse  to  Yield. 

Mr.  Brackett  said  that  the  reply  received  to  this 
telegram  was  practically  a  repetition  of  the  earlier 
message  from  Mr  Keeney,  to  the  effect  that  the  West 
Virginia  miners  would  not  consent  to  a  reduction  in 
wages  until  an  adjustment  had  been  made  in  the 
Central  Competitive  District. 

In  commenting  on  the  miners’  refusal  to  accept  a 
wage  cut,  or  even  hold  a  conference  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  Mr.  Brackett  said : 

“The  operators  of  Northern  West  Virginia  are 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  justice  to  all  public  and 
industrial  interests  can  only  be  done  by  meeting  the 
general  decline  in  prices,  that  this  must  be  done 
before  there  can  be  a  revival  in  business,  and  the 
unionized  mining  districts  are  powerless  unless  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  scale  of  wages.” 

Upper  Potomac  Operators  Demand  Action. 

While  the  Northern  West  Virginia  operators  were 
meeting  at  Deer  Park,  their  colleagues  of  the  Upper 
Potomac  Coal  Operators’  Association  were  also  hold¬ 
ing  a  session  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.  At  this 
gathering  the  Upper  Potomac  operators  decided  to 
ask  Francis  Drum,  of  Cumberland,  president  of  Dis¬ 
trict  16,  U.  M.  W.,  for  a  conference  to  discuss  a 
wage  readjustment. 

Indications  pointed  to  the  operators  demanding  a 
return  to  the  1917  scale  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
non-union  competition,  which  has  cut  the  heart  of 
wages  in  several  nearby  fields.  They  were  a  unit 
in  asking  for  the  reduction.  It  is  expected  that  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  joint  scale  committee  will  be  held  in 
the  near  future. 

Thirty-five  operators,  practically  every  one  in  the 
field,  attended  the  meeting.  T.  M.  Dodson,  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  presided. 

In  this  field  the  miners,  while  organized  under  the 
so-called  Washington  or  Maryland  agreement— the 
Garfield  plan — were  never  given  the  check-off. 


Big  Increase  in  Bituminous  Mines. 

A  statement  of  the  general  results  of  the  census 
of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  issued  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  shows  that  there  were  6,634  enter¬ 
prises  in  1919  as  .against  3,506  in  1909,  an  increase 
of  89.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  mines  in  1919 
was  8,314  as  against  6,016,  an  increase  of  38.2  per 
cent.  Persons  engaged  in  the  industry  in  1919  totaled 
583,155  as  against  534,814  in  1909. 

As  used,  the  word  “enterprises”  may  mean  more 
than  one  mine,  provided  they  are  operated  by  a 
single  organization  and  located  in  the  same  state  or 
producing  district.  Number  of  mines  reported  is 
the  count  of  individual  mines  or  closely  related 
group  operated  as  a  unit,  and  does  not  include  a 
very  large  number  of  wagon  mines  and  small  mines 
producing  for  local  consumption. 


Saward’s  Annual ;  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics.  Price  $2.50. 


Wage  Cuts  in  Neighboring  Fields  React  on 

Central  Pennsylvania  Operators. 

Altoona,  Fa.,  Aug.  3. — Coal  production  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  district  during  the 
month  of  July  totaled  51,000  cars.  This  is  a  loss  of 
5,964  cars,  or  295,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the 
month  of  June,  when  there  were  56,964  cars  shipped' 
from  the  district.  The  outlook  for  August,  as  far 
as  the  union  mines  are  concerned,  is  less  favorable 
than  July  because  the  full  effect  of  the  wage  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Somerset  County  and  the  Connellsville-West- 
moreland  fields  are  just  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Practically  all  the  miners  in  Somerset  County,  in 
the  districts  tapped  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Western  Maryland  Railroads,  are  now  working  on 
the  November,  1917,  wage  basis.  The  productive 
capacity  of  these  mines  is  about  9,000,000  tons  an¬ 
nually.  The  mines  in  Somerset  County  will  now  be 
able  to  produce  coal  at  a  labor  cost  of  $1.40  a  ton, 
as  against  a  labor  cost  of  $2.15  a  ton  in  the  union¬ 
ized  portion  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field. 

In  addition,  beginning  on  August  1st,  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Connellsville-Westmoreldnd  field,  pro¬ 
ducing  approximately  *  6,000,000  tons  annually,  re¬ 
ceived  a  further  10  per  cent  cut  in  wages.  This  coal 
is  now  being  mined  for  about  55  cents  per  ton  for 
pick  mining,  as  against  $1.20  for  pick  mining  ir 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  field. 

Comparative  Wage  Rates. 

The  general  inside  day  labor  rate  in  the  Connells- 
ville- Westmoreland  region  averages  $4.20  per  eight- 
hour  day,  as  against  $7.50  per  eight-hour  day  ir 
Central  Pennsylvania.  The  general  outside  day  labot 
rate  in  Westmoreland  is  about  $3  per  day  of  nine 
hours,  or  33.3  cents  per  hour,  as  against  $6.68  per 
day  of  eight  hours,  or  83V£  cents  per  hour  in  this 
field. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  expected  that  still  mori 
business  will  go  to  the  fields  that  have  made  the  wag< 
adjustments. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  conversant  wit! 
the  situation  that  Central  Pennsylvania  union  mine, 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  market  until  a  busines 
revival  compels  the  competitive  districts  to  increas' 
their  wage  rates  or  an  adjustment  downward  i 
made  in  the  union  district. 

The  results  since  April  1st,  when  the  first. re 
adjustments  were  made  in  the  competitive  district! 
to  August  1st,  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the  seri 
ous  position  occupied  by  the  Central  Pennsylvani. 
district  miners  and  operators. 

No’ reply  has  yet  been  received  from  John  Broph) 
president  of  District  No.  2  of  the  United  Mine  Work 
ers,  to  the  communication  addressed  to  him  by  C 
Webb  Sbillingford,  president  of  the  Central  Coa 
Association,  following  the  meeting  held  here  las 
Thursday,  in  which  a  request  was  made  for  a  join 
conference  for  a  discussion  of  a  reduction  in  tb 
wage  scale. 

It  was  stated  today,  however,  that  the  executiv 
board  of  the  Lb  M.  W.  will  meet  on  Thursday  an- 
that  a  reply  will  be  forthcoming  very  shortly. 

Growth  of  Logan  County  Tonnage. 

The  Logan  Coal  Operators’  Association  has  com 
piled  figures  relating  to  the  growth  of  Logan  County 
West  Virginia,  as  a  mining  center  since  1905.  I' 
that  year  there  were  only  seven  mines  in  operatioi 
in  that  field  and  they  produced  an  aggregate  of  272, 
000  tons.  [I 

The  only  companies  operating  at  that  time  were  th- 
Draper  Coal  Co.,  the  Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Islam 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  the  Litz-Smith  Coal  Co.  and  th 
Monitor  Coal  Co. 

As  against  the  five  companies  in  1905  there  ar 
now  134  companies  operating  in  the  Logan  field,  thes 
companies  having  mines  on  Rum  Creek,  Buffal 
Creek,  Island  Creek,  Main  Island  Creek,  St.  Georg 
Creek  and  along  the  Guvan  River. 

Production  reached  its  highest  point  during  1918 
when  there  was  an  output  of  10,288,690  tons. 


Recent  reference  to  cargo  of  chestnut  and  pea  coa 
amounting  to  15,000  tons  having  been  discharged  a 
Mystic  Wharf  should  have  read  1,500  tons. 
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CHICAGO  CONVENTION  PLANS 

Mining  Congress  Program  Will  Have  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Interest  to  Coal  Men. 

•  Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  the  24th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  October  17-22.  One  of  the 
.  special  features  will  be  the  National  Exposition  of 
Mines  and  Mining  Equipment,  for  which  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Annex  have  been  taken. 

Both  at  the  exposition  and  in  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram  the  coal  industry  will  be  well  represented.  Edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  relative  to  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  industries  are  being  prepared  by  the  coal 
associations,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  a  special 
exhibit  devoted  to  particular  forms  of  coal  mining 
equipment.  One  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  problems 
of  the  coal  operators,  and  leaders  in  the  coal  industry 
will  present  their  ideas  relative  to  the  plans  and  poli¬ 
cies  which  should  be  formulated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  coal  producer.  In  addition  to  the  general  session 
there  will  be  group  sessions  which  will  take  up  for 
discussion  and  conference  different  phases  of  the 
problems  which  the  coal  operator  meets. 

One  of  the  interesting  sessions  of  the  general  con¬ 
vention  will  be  devoted  to  the  topic  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  railroads  and  the  mining  industries. 
A  well-known  railroad  executive  will  present  the 
point  of  view  of  the  transportation  systems  relative 
;  to  freight  rates  and  the  problems  which  the  railroads 
confront.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  presentation 
from  the  standpoint  of  mining  industries  in  regard  to 
transportation  costs  and  methods. 

To  Discuss  Tax  Legislation. 

Another  session  which  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  coal  operators  will  be  the  one  devoted  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tax  legislation  as  it  affects  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  connection  with  the  coal  industry,  the  possibili- 
i  *>es  Ur  the  export  of  American  coal  will  be  brought 
;  UP  and  discussed,  and  suggestions  will  be  presented 
relative  to  methods  which  can  be  used  for  increasing 
the  movement  overseas. 

In  regard  to  special  mining  equipment,  it  may  be 
1  of  interest  to  the  coal  operators  to  know  that  there 
will  be  sessions  devoted  to  the  topic  of  loading  in 
.  coal  mining  operations — a  discussion  which  will  bring 
out  the  new  and  improved  forms  of  loading  machin¬ 
ery  which  have  been  developed  during  the  last  few 
rears.  There  will  also  be  a  discussion  in  regard  to 
'  further  improvement  of  all  mechanical  equipment 
n  connection  with  coal  mines,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  motive  power  equipment  and  improved 
nethods  for  continuous  machine  operation. 

There  will  be  from  2,500  to  3,000  registered  dele¬ 
gates  in  Chicago  and  the  convention  will  have  as  a 
>art  of  its  program  two  of  the  most  influential  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  administration  in  Washington,  as 
!  veil  as  prominent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

■ 

Know  How  to  Face  Trouble. 

Steadiness  under  fire  is  reckoned  as  a  valuable  mili- 
j  ary  trait  and  it  may  well  be  mentioned  that  the  an- 
l  hracite  interests,  including  all  who  had  experience 
I  i  the  big  strike  in  1902,  even  though  now  engaged  in 
vhole  or  in  part  in  the  soft  coal  business,  are  facing 
1  he  situation  more  steadily  than  those  whose  experi- 
i  nee  has  been  entirely  in  other  lines. 

There  was  certainly  a  bold  front  maintained  in  1902, 
■nder  the  direction  of  the  late  George  F.  Baer,  soldier 
j  nd  editor,  as  well  as  lawyer.  For  nearly  six  months 
;  lere  was  no  business  done  by  the  anthracite  pro- 
ucers,  but  they  “never  turned  a  hair,”  as  the  saying 
I  >•  Their  official  forces  were  preserved  intact,  not  a 
lerk  laid  off,  nor  a  salary  reduced. 

;  The  experience  of  that  period  has  been  useful  in  the 

:  resent  instance  of  greatly  moderated  business  activi- 

ues. 


Staples  &  Bell,  Boston,  have  just  discharged  a  sec- 
| cargo  of  stove  and  egg  coal  at  Mystic  Wharf 
|  om  Ue  barge  Upton.  A  third  cargo  is  expected  at 
j  >e  same  wharf  the  last  of  this  month,  the  tonnage, 

!  5°ut  1,500  tons,  is  already  disposed  of. 

(t 


DANIEL  HOWARD 


Veteran  West  Virginia  Coal  Man  Is  Known 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

One  of  the  oldest  coal  men  in  the  Fairmont  region 
•  insofar  as  age  is  concerned  is  Daniel  Howard,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  better  known  the  country  over 
as  “Lhicle  Dan.”  He  is  a  unique  character  and 
has  a  trail  of  friends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Born  in  Ireland  on  November  19,  1848,  near  Ennis, 
Mr.  Howard  cast  his  lot  with  America  and  made 
good.  After  years  of  preparation  and  service  he  be¬ 
came  joint  local  freight  agent  at  Chicago  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Big  Four  railroads.  He  came 
to  West  Virginia  in  1900  as  a  representative  of  the 
O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  having  first  been  located 
in  Belington,  Randolph  County,  but  later  went  to 
Wolf  Summit,  near  Clarksburg.  In  1905  he  located 
in  Clarksburg  and  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  him  to  leave  this  brisk  little  city  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  region.  For  five  years  he  was  manager  of 
the  O’Gara  interests  in  West  Virginia. 

Uncle  Dan’s  first  mining  venture  was  the  Snake 
Hill  mine,  which  he  and  several  associates  acquired 
in  1907,  forming  the  Central  Fairmont  Coal  Co.  He 
then  became  interested  in  the  Daniel  Coal  Co.  and 
acquired  Goeke  No.  1  mine,  Mt.  Clare,  and  Goeke 
No.  2  mine,  Robey,  W.  Va. 

At  various  times  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Lumberport  Coal  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Fuel  Co.,  Wilsonburg,  W.  Va.,  Phoerw*-  Fuel 
Co.,  Reynoldsville,  W.  Va.,  and  Pleasant  /alley 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Teeter,  W.  Va. 

The  Fairmont-Reynoldsville  Colliery  Co.,  O’Neill, 
W.  Va.,  was  then  launched.  Later  the  Monarch  Coal 
Co.,  McWhorter,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Fairmont  Big 
Vein  Coal  Co.,  Tulick,  W.  Va.,  was  then  developed. 
The  sales  company,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  tonnage, 
is  known  as  Daniel  Howard  &  Co.,  Mr.  Howard  be¬ 
ing  associated  with  D.  T.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Howard  was  the  first  president  of  the  Central 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  present  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association.  He  organized  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  Cdal  Club  eight  years  ago  and  it  is  yet  a  very 
live  organization.  “Uncle  Dan”  is  vice-president  of 
the  Community  Savings  Co.-  of  Clarksburg  and  is 
prominent  in  Masonic  affairs,  Rotary  activities  and 
other  fraternal  organizations. 

Some  few  months  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 


The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just  issued  a  booklet 
containing  operating  regulations  to  govern  coal 
mining  methods  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of  min¬ 
ers  on  land  leased  from  the  Government  under  the 
law  of  February  25,  1920. 


PROSPECTS  OF  TRAFFIC  JAM 


Continued  Small  Bituminous  Tonnage  Means 
a  Rush  Later  On. 

Following  out  our  calculations  as  to  soft  coal  ton¬ 
nage,  past,  present  and  prospective,  we  find  that  with 
a  production  of  7,369,000  tons  for  the  week  ending 
July  23rd,  the  total  for  1921  up  to  that  date  now  ag¬ 
gregates  219,320,000  tons,  leaving,  as  we  calculate  it, 
224,680,000  tons  to  be  produced  during  the  23  remain¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  9,760,000  tons 
a  week,  as  compared  with  9,666,000  tons  on  the  basis 
of  last  week’s  returns,  9,607,000  tons  for  the  week 
previous,  and  9,540,000  tons  on  the  basis  of  our  initial 
calculations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  weekly  tonnage  steadily 
below  the  estimated  average  requirements,  the  amount 
to  be  produced  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year 
grows  week  by  week  if  444,000,000  tons  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  during  1921,  and  it  becomes  all  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  can  be  done.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  advance  at 
one  stride  from  much  less  than  8,000,000  tons  a  week 
to  well  oyer  9,000,000  tons.  As  heretofore  stated, 
August  will  show  a  moderate  tonnage,  a  conservative 
advance  over  the  records  of  the  past,  but  that  will 
bring  us  up  to  September,  with  only  18  weeks  to  go, 
and  a  tonnage  requirement  of  10,000,000  a  week. 

The  railroad  situation  will  prevent  that  being  ac¬ 
complished  readily,  for  already  we  find  that  within  a 
month  or  so  after  the  farmers  in  the  West  started 
harvesting  their  wheat  crop,  reports  of  a  shortage  of 
box  cars  for  moving  the  grain  to  market  are  being 
heard  in  that  part  of  the  country.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  June  the  surplus  of  this  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  was  very  large.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  developed  in  the  coal  trade  a 
little  later  in  the  season,  for  while  the  number  of  idle 
coal  cars  is  considerable,  thev  would  be  rapidly  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  a  few  weeks  of  nsing  production  such  as 
may  be  anticipated  after  the  middle  of  August. 

In  brief,  as  time  goes  by,  the  prospects  become  all 
the  stronger  of  a  traffic  jam  developing  in  the  early 
fall.  It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  tell  what  the  extent 
of  this  will  be,  but  that  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
seems  unquestioned  in  view  of  the  statistical  position 
of  the  industry  at  the  present  time. 


British  Pleased  with  American  Coal. 

So  much  criticism  has  come  from  the  other  side 
about  the  alleged  poor  quality  of  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  exported  that  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the 
following  news  article  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  of 
June  25th,  this  relating  to  a  shipment  made  by  the 
Bertha  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh : 

“The  quality  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal,  a  shipment 
of  5,000  tons  of  which  arrived  in  the  river  last  week 
to  the  order  of  the  Birkenhead  Corporation  for  the 
gasworks,  has  proved  to  be  so  very  good,  the  calorific 
power  of  the  gas  having  been  so  greatly  improved 
thereby  that  the  gas  and  water  committee  have  placed 
an  order  for  a  further  7,000  tons. 

“The  price,  paid  for  the  previous  shipment  was  65s 
a  ton.  A  slightly  increased  rate  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
next  lot,  which  is  to  be  shipped  on  July  4th.  The 
Birkenhead  authorities  have  considered  it  wise  to 
make  this  forward  purchase,  even  with  the  prospect 
of  a  coal  settlement,  because,  in  any  case,  they  ap¬ 
prehend  a  coal  shortage  for  some  considerable  time 
to  come,  and  the  Pennsylvania  product  is  so  excellent 
in  every  way  that  it  is  felt  that,  in  any  circumstances, 
it  will  be  wise  to  have  a  stock  in  reserve. 

“It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Wallasy  authorities 
were  paying  105s  per  ton  for  German  coal  and  an 
average  all  round  of  90s  per  ton  for  coal,  both  home 
and  foreign,  most  of  it  of  very  indifferent  quality.” 


Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  July  30,  1921. 
We  consider  your  Annual  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
work  ever  compiled  by  a  coal  publication  concern 
and  its  usefulness  is  indispensable  in  the  coal  trade. 

DAVIS  COAL  COMPANY, 
Ernest  H.  Gilbert,  President. 
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NEW  BY-PRODUCT  COMPANY 


F.  S.  Landstreet  Heads  Corporation  That 
Will  Introduce  Belgian  Apparatus. 

F.  S.  Landstreet,  former  vice-president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  is  head  of  the  Belgian  American 
Coke  Ovens  Corporation,  which  has  just  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  capitalists  of  this  city  and  Belgium.  It 
has  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  preferred  stock  and 
200,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value. 

Hector  Prudhomme,  of  Brussels,  is  vice-president. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Landstreet  and  Mr.  Prudhomme, 
the  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  Emile  Francqui,  president  of  the  largest  bank 
in  Belgium ;  Herbert  H.  Vreeland  as  associate  of  Mr. 
Ryan,  Oliver  Piette,  the  noted  Belgium  coke  oven 
inventor*  G.  H.  \Valker,  President  of  the  banking 
house  of  W.  A.  Harriman  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  Adolphe  Stoc- 
let,  representing  Belgian  interests;  and  Lambeit  Jadot, 
also  a  prominent  Belgian. 

The  American  corporation  will  be  supplied  from 
Belgium  with  an  organization  of  technical  experts 
who  have  been  trained  in  this  industry  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  there  will  be  added  American  engineers 
and  executives  for  the  introduction,  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Piette  by-product  coke  ovens  and 
other  carbonization  appliances. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  company  will  be  at 
25  Broad  Street. 


Prepare  for  a  Cold  Winter. 

JJnder  the  law  of  averages,  the  coming  winter 
should  be  of  the  “old-fashioned’’  type.  Last  winter 
was  mild,  and  the  summer  has  been  hot.  The  records 
of  the  New  York  weather  bureau  show  that  the 
accumulated  excess  temperature  in  the  seven  months 
from  January  1st  to  August  1st  was  930  degrees, 
or  an  average  daily  excess  of  4.4  degrees  above 
normal. 

Such  extremes  are  always  evened  up  sooner  or 
later  by  a  long  period  of* weather  of  the  opposite  type. 
It  is  not  certain,  of  course,  that  the  evening-up 
process  will  occur  during  the  same  year  or  in  the 
succeeding  season,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unusual  to  have  two  abnor¬ 
mally  mild  winters  in  succession,  the  tendency  being 
to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

There  is  recorded  a  difference  of  only  5.7  degrees 
between  the  mildest  year  on  record,  1900,  and  the 
coldest,  1875.  Other  years  show  fluctuations  of  only 
one  or  two  degrees  from  52.  In  fact,  51  and  52  oc¬ 
cur  so  frequently  in  the  record  as  to  be  very  nearl> 
a  certainty. 

The  official  figures  show  that  last  month  was  nearly 
three  degrees  above  normal — 76.2  degrees,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  normal  of  73.5  degrees.  The  warmest 
July  on  record  was  in  1901,  with  an  average  of 
78  degrees ;  the  coolest  was  in  1884,  with  70  degrees. 

The  weather  last  month  was  more  oppressive  be¬ 
cause  only  seven  days  were  below  the  average  in 
temperature  and  those  only  to  the  extent  of  a  very 
few  degrees. 

The  drought  last  month  was  not  a  record-breaker, 
by  any  means,  in  this  part  of  the  country. .  It  is 
shown  by  the  records  that  3.10  inches  of  rain  fell, 
whereas  in  July,  1910,  the  rainfall  amounted  to  only 
0  23  of  an  inch.  The  wettest  July  on  record  was  in 
1889,  with  9.63  inches. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

W.  J.  Kuntz,  a  partner  in  the  Operators  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  just  returned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

Earle  B.  Robinson,  of  the  Robwill  Coal  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Altoona  as  the 
representative  of  that  company,  has  moved  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  will  soon  open  offices  for  the 
same  concern.  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  son  of  George 
T.  Robinson,  of  the  Operators’  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of 
Johnstown. 


The  independent  anthracite  mines  are  still  trying 
to  keep  busy  going  by  urging  the  jobbers  to  buy. 
They  begin  by  asking  a  pretty  fair  price.  One  of 
them  makes  a  price  of  $8.10  for  egg,  but  concludes 
by  asking  for  an  offer. 


LAUNCH  PUBLICITY  DRIVE  CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Anthracite  Operators  to  Carry  on  Educational 
Campaign  in  Papers. 

The  General  Policies  Committee  of  Anthracite 
Operators  has  begun  a  publicity  campaign  in  an  effort 
“to  tell  the  public  everything  about  the  anthracite 
industry  that  the  public,  as  consumers  of  coal,  want 
to  know  and  ought  to  know.” 

So  far  as  the  plans  have  been  announced,  this 
educational  work  will  consist  of  the  issuing  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  printed  bulletin  for  distribution  to  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country.  These  bulletins  will 
contain  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  hard  coal 
business.  They  will  undertake  to  show  why  the 
delivered  price  of  anthracite  must  remain  high  until 
wages  and  freight  rates  are  reduced,  and  why  people 
must  put  in  a  part  of  their  coal  during  the  spring 
and  summer  in  order  to  prevent  a  shortage  in  the 
winter. 

It  is  expected  that  enough  of  this  material  will  be 
reprinted  by  the  papers  to  which  it  is  sent  to  have 
quite  an  effect  on  public  sentiment  and  stimulate 
buying.  The  first  bulletin  was  issued  this  week. 

The  General  Policies  Committee  consists  of  S.  D. 
Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.;  W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  D.,  L.  & 
W.  R.  R.  Co.;  John  M.  Humphrey,  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.;  W.  J.  Richards,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.; 

C.  F.  Huber,  president  of  the  Lehigh  &  W  llkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.;  W.  A.  May,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.;  J.  B.  Kerr,  president  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Co.;  F.  C.  Madeira,  president  of  Madeira,  Hill  & 
Co.;  Alan  C.  Dodson,  president  of  Weston  Dodson 
&  Co.;  John  Markle,  president  of  the  Jeddo-Highland 
Coal  Co.;  William  Collins,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.; 

D.  B.  Wentz,  president  of  the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.;  W. 
L.  Connell,  president  of  the  Green  Ridge  Coal  Co., 
and  S.  B.  Thorne,  president  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co. 


To  Fight  Mine  Cave  Laws. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Aug.  4— Anthracite  operators  are 
preparing  to  wage  a  stiff  fight  on  both  of  the  mine- 
cave  bills  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  operators  have  maintained  from  the  start  that 
they  will  not  operate  under  the  Fowler  bill,  which  is 
an  optional  measure.  This  bill  provides  that  within 
six  months  of  its  becoming  a  law,  all  companies  must 
file  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  the  counties  in 
which  they  operate  a  declaration  of  intention,  either 
to  elect  to  accept  its  provisions  or  to  reject  them. 
Acceptance  would  require  setting  aside  a  fund  equal 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  coal  produced 
ter  be  used  in  repairing  damaged  property. 

With  it  definitely  settled  that  the  operators  will  not 
accept  the  Fowler  bill,  plans  are  being  made  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Kohler  bill,  which  throws 
drastic  regulations  around  the  coal  mining  industry. 

This  will  be  done  by  violating  one  of  its  provisions 
and  making  a  test  case  of  it.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  Fowler  bill  will  also  be  tested. 


Effect  of  Auto  on  Local  Transit. 

During  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  the  automobile 
has  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  local  transit  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  very  detrimental  in  its  results  to  the  public 
at  large.  So  great  a  development  was  bound  to  have 
advrse  effects  in  certain  directions,  as  well  as  bene¬ 
ficial  results  in  other  quarters.  The  loss  of  steam 
railroad  business  on  this  account  is  but  one  feature 
of  the  situation. 

Locally,  the  city  and  suburban  railroads  lose  a 
large  part  of  the  better  class  of  travel,  at  least  so 
far  as  resort  business  and  pleasure  travel  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  result  is  that  as  the  rabble  constitutes 
a  large  part  of  the  traffic  that  still  remains  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  the  officials  in  authority  shape  their  plans 
accordingly. 

So  unpleasant  is  the  work  on  certain  lines  on  this 
account  that  we  hear  of  difficulty  in  getting  men  for. 
that  service  even  at  the  present  time,  and  eighteen- 
hour  days  with  compensation  on  an  extraordinary 
basis  for  street  railroad  service  are  two  features 
of  an  unsual  situation. 


Bituminous  Still  on  Down  Grade,  with 
Anthracite  Not  Much  Changed. 

No  break  in  the  gradual  decline  of  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  occurred  during  the  week  ending  July  23rd, 
when  the  estimated  output  was  7,369,000  tons,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  34,000  tons  from  the  preceding  week.  Coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  decline  in  output,  and  doubtless  the 
largest  element  in  it,  was  a  decrease  in  lake  shipments 
and  exports. 

Figures  showing  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  are  given  below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 


Week  ending — 

July  2 . 

July  9 . 

July  16 . 

July  23 . 


- Net  Tons - 

1921  1920 

7,658,000  10,286,000 

6,165,000  9,659,000 

7,403,000  10,880,000 

7,369,000  10,470,000 


Since  the  first  of  the  year  219,000,000  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  has  been  produced,  which  compares  with 
289,000,000  tons  to  the  same  date  in  1920;  245,000,000 
tons  in  1919;  323,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  306,000,000 
tons  in  1917. 


Anthracite  Production. 


No  important  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  anthra¬ 
cite  production  was  recorded  up  to  July  23rd,  in  spite 
of  the  let-up  in  demand.  Comparative  figures  over  a 
term  of  weeks  are  shown  below : 


Week  ending — - 

July  2 . 

July  9 . 

July  16 . 

July  23 . 


- Net  Tons - 

1921  1920 

1,868,000  1,778,000 

1,525,000  1,541,000 

1,876,000  1,840,000 

1,837,000  1,819,000 


The  hard  coal  output  for  the  calendar  year  to  date 
has  been  51,347,000  net  tons,  against  49,808,000  tons  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


New  York  Central  Helps  Trade. 

One  of  our  readers  who  watches  advertising  closely 
says  that  the  coal  men  of  the  country  are  under 
obligations  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  for 
taking  such  generous  space  in  local  papers  to  tell 
factory  owners  and  other  large  consumers  of  coal 
why  they  should  buy  now. 

While  the  retailers  have  in  many  cities  banded  to¬ 
gether  and  advised  their  customers  in  general  to 
keep  the  mines  going,  yet  the  very  periodicals  in 
which  they  bought  the  right  to  tell  the  truth  as  they 
see  it  have,  on  the  perhaps  better  read  editorial  page, 
told  the  subscribers  to  wait  for  prices  to  come  down. 

If  they  had  asked  the  neighboring  coal  man  about 
it  he  could  give  them  clippings  from  trade  papers 
that  would  convey  the  message  aright. 

In  the  haste  that  is  necessary  to  get  out  papers 
on  time  a  lot  of  things  are  said  and  done  that  with 
more  leisure  would  be  corrected,  but  just  why  the 
advertising  manager  and  the  man  who  forms  the 
opinions  of  the  paper  could  not  get  together  on  many 
subjects  is  as  much  a  puzzle  to  outsiders  as  is  the 
conflict  which  sometimes  goes  on  between  two  great 
branches  of  railroad  service.  The  fights  which  they 
have  among  themselves  are  as  funny,  if  not  as  fatal 
to  success,  as  differences  sometimes  noted  between 
army  and  navy. 

In  connection  with  the  New  York  Central’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  this  is  in  a  line 
with  a  suggestion  advanced  by  us  in  our  issue  of 
June  11th,  page  146. 


D.  L.  Tuttle  Dead. 

D.  L.  Tuttle,  Buffalo  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  dropped  dead  on  Friday 
morning,  August  5th,  in  the  Lafayette  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  He  had  not  been  ill. 


The  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  office  of  the  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  was  discontinued  August  1st. 
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Machinery  for  Retail  Coal  Yards 


vote  to  customers  and  improve  the  office  condition. 


iome  Valuable  Hints  on  the  Selection  and  Care  of  Elevating  and  Conveying  Equipment- 
Unsatisfactory  Results  Often  Due  to  Neglect  of  Owners. 


in  address  by  Otto  M.  Thjomoe  at  annual  convention 
of  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association. 


Every  manufacturer  of  coal-handling  machinery 
s  trying  to  give  his  customer  the  best  he  can  in  his 
ne,  but  at  this  point  practical  experience  counts 
nd  the  successful  manufacturer  is  always  trying  to 
otain  practical  knowledge  from  the  coal  man  who 
;  using  his  machinery  or  other  manufacturers’  ma- 
hinery  in  order  to  draw  the  line  between  theory 
nd  practice,  pick  the  very  best  or  improve  to  get 
ie  very  best,  so  as  to  overcome  any  difficulty  which 
le  coal  dealer  may  have. 

The  retail  coal  man  should  also  try  to  co-operate 
•ith  the  manufacturer,  and  clearly  outline  his  diffi- 
iilties  to  the  engineers  when  they  call  to  find  out 
ow  their  machinery  works  and  what  troubles  they 
ave  had,  so  they  can  be  corrected. 

For  example,  the  other  day  I  was  invited  to  call 
n  a  large  coal  dealer  who  had  machinery  “galore,” 
ut  not  made  by  us,  although  we  figured  on  this 
stallation  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  This  party 
as  a  coal  pocket  in  '  which  he  has  the  following 
i  achinery : 

:  A  reciprocating  feeder  at  the  bottom  of  the  track 
ipper  pit;  a  gravity  discharge  elevator  and  con- 
•yor  and  a  distributing  shuttle  conveyor  on  the  top 
the  pocket.  This  latter  machine  distributes  the 
al  to  each  bin  by  moving  the  shuttle  conveyor 
ick  and  forth  over  the  various  bins  in  the  pocket. 

I  personally  asked  the  dealer  how  he  liked  the 
hole  outfit  and  he  said,  “Fine,  wonderful.”  He 
n  unload  a  car  of  coal  in  45  minutes  and  he  can 
ad  his  trucks  very  quickly. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “what  can  I  do  for  you?  I  thought 
mething  was  wrong  with  your  machinery.” 

Otherwise  It  Was  All  Right. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “we  have  considerable  degrada- 
>n  and  the  pit  was  not  built  right.  We  cannot  get 
to  it  to  clean  it  out  very  well ;  the  feeder  is  not 
j  ntrally  located  with  the  elevator ;  the  countershaft 
|  the  gravity  discharge  elevatbr  is  so  near  the  lip 
the  bucket  that  it  bends  the  shaft  ever  so  often 
d  we  have  more  or  less  trouble  in  getting  it 
•aightened  out  again;  at  the  intake  to  the  shuttle 
nveyor  a  big  lump  will  stick,  and  we  have  to 
eak  it  up  to  get  the  coal  running  again. 

I  again  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  machinery  in 
neral.  “Oh,”  he  said,  “it  is  fine.” 

.1  again  asked  him  what  he  wanted  us  to  do  and 
stated :  “I  want  larger  buckets  and  heavier  buck- 
;  a  complete  new  outfit ;  I  want  a  better  design 
conveyor  on  the  top.” 

Where  the  Trouble  Lay. 

\Tow,  gentlemen,  as  a  machinery  man  I  could 
dily  see  where  his  trouble  was :  the  shuttle  Con¬ 
or  in  this  case  was  a  belt  conveyor  which  has 
run  at  least  250  feet  a  minute  to  give  satisfaction, 
erwise  the  belt  gets  sticky  on  account  of  the  dust 
1 1  clay  if  the  speed  is  slowed  up  and  will  not  clean 
1  df.  On  account  of  this  speed,  the  coal  naturally 
1  go  into  the  bin  too  fast  and  cause  degradation, 
even  this  can  be  remedied  by  making  a  practical 
I  angement  of  the  coal  chutes. 

'Ow  here  is  a  coal  man,  gentlemen,  who  tells  you 
t  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  plant,  but  what 
wants  is  the  whole  thing  changed.  Now  what 
ument  have  you  to  use  in  a  case  of  this  kind? 
u  are  simply  up  in  the  air.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
ry  manufacturer  is  endeavoring  to  get  the  right 
d  of  machinery,  but  on  account  of  inexperienced 
igners,  who  really  don’t  know  very  much  about 
oal  yard,  the  results  finally  obtained  are  not  sat- 
I  ctory. 

'on  t,  however,  condemn  machinery,  for  it  is  the 
medium  that  a  coal  dealer  has  to  obtain  the 
t  profit  out  of  his  business  and  .to  have  the  inde- 
i  lent  feeling  that  he  is  “it,”  knowing  that  he  can 
!  I  his  wagons  for  practically  nothing  and  screen 


the  coal  to  suit  himself.  On  account  of  this,  the 
efficiency  of  his  rolling  stock,  as  well  as  the  new  pep 
inserted  into  the  drivers,  the  results  obtained  are 
surprising  in  a  good  many  cases. 

However,  in  order  to  get  this  elated  condition  of 
the  mind,  you  must  get  the  best  coal-handling  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  to  be  obtained  and  every  practical 
question  in  connection  with  the  machinery  must  be 
discussed  before  you  buy  an  installation.  Don’t  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  people  tell  you.  Visit  their  yards 
and  find  out  for  yourself  just  what  results  the  man 
is  getting  and  if  a  fellow  tells  you  that  he  handles 
a  certain  amount  of  coal,  go  into  the  yard,  see  the 
machinery  in  operation  and  judge  for  yourself. 

We  have  had  cases  where  machinery  was  installed 
and  the  millwright  who  installed  it  reported  to  the 
office  that  everything  was  running  very  nicely  and 
satisfactorily,  and  of  course  there  is  nothing  that 
pleases  the  designer  more  than  hearing  that  his  ma¬ 
chinery  is  satisfactory  in  every  way.  After  operating 
a  few  months,  we  get  a  call  to  the  effect  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  and  they  don’t  know  what  it  is. 

Perhaps  they  have  bent  the  bucket  or  the  chain 
has  come  off  the  sprocket  wheel,  or  a  gear  was 
broken,  or  they  have  three  or  four  cars  of  coal  in 
the  yard  and  they  are  up  against  it,  stating  “It  is  all 
your  fault,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  and  it  is  a  shame  that 
such  a  thing  should  happen  to  us,  as  we  bought  this 
machinery  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  world,” 
etc. 

Various  Forms  of  Neglect. 

Of  course  for  a  call  of  this  kind  we  immediately 
send  out  an  engineer  to  inspect,  mostly  always  find¬ 
ing  the  following  condition :  First,  every  grease  cup 
around  the  machinery  is  dry;  second,  the  track  hop¬ 
per  pit  has  a  foot  of  water  in  it  or  more  (never 
looked  after),  and  on  account  of  this,  small  particles 
of  coal  have  been  carried  around  the  lower  strand 
of  the  feeder,  gradually  filling  up  the  bottom  of  the 
track  pit,  so  that  the  feeder  has  to  drag  itself  through 
this  fine  stuff,  which  naturally  causes  trouble;  per¬ 
haps  bends  one  of  the  wings  or  something  of  that 
sort  and  may  throw  the  chain  off  of  the  sprocket 
wheel. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  there  should  be  an 
understanding  between  the  office  and  the  yard  man 
that  he  should  go  over  the  machinery,  go  down  into 
the  pit  and  see  that  everything  is  in  good  shape  for 
a  day’s  run.  Incidentally,  this  same  man  should  not 
neglect  touching  the  hold-down  belts  just  to  feel 
sure  that  everything  is  tight  and  immediately  after 
this  inspection  he  should  write  out  a  report  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  “Machinery  Inspected,”  and  leave  it 
at  the  office.  Then  he  can  start  his  machinery  and 
he  will  have  no  trouble,  but  a  good  day’s  run. 

Daily  Inspection  Desirable. 

This  is  all  that  we  can  advise  you  regarding  the 
care  the  machinery  should  have  before  you  start  in 
the  morning,  and  this  should  be  done  every  morning. 
When  you  handle  coal,  either  by  shoveling  or  by 
machinery,  you  will  have  degradation,  you  cannot 
get  away  from  it,  but  if  you  install  in  your  yard 
coal-handling  machinery  that  will  save  you  from  15 
cents  to  45  cents  per  ton  you  can  afford  to  find  out 
and  charge  a  certain  amount  of  degradation,  which 
you  do  find  out  accurately  because  all  the  fine  stuff 
is  gathered 'at  one  point. 

The  fact  is  that  you  do  not  have  much,  if  any, 
more  degradation  than  when  you  shovel  the  coal,  but 
when  you  shovel  you  have  the  coal  piles  all  over 
the  yard,  and  in  the  shed,  so  you  really  lose  track 
of  a  great  part  of  it. 

Any  progressive  coal  dealer  must  use  the  present 
ways  and  means  to  have  success,  and  you  know, 
gentlemen,  that  success  lies  in  handling  your  product 
efficiently  from  the  car  to  your  customer,  and  that 
a  coal  pocket  js  necessary  for  quick  deliveries.  A 
coal  pocket  is  not  intended  for  large  storage.  It  is 
merely  a  transfer  system  to  give  the  coal  dealer  an 
opportunity  to  make  money  faster,  easier  and  avoid 
labor  troubles,  and  naturally  have  more  time  to  de- 


Tidy  Up  the  Office. 

This  the  majority  of  coal  men  have  sadly  neg¬ 
lected,  for  I  am  really  able  to  tell  you,  boys,  that  in 
most  coal  offices  a  lady  with  a  white  dress  would 
have  a  sad  experience  if  she  were  to  sit  down  in  a 
dilapidated  rocker  or  a  three-legged  chair  that  was 
resurrected  from  some  attic.  A  coal  office  should 
be  like  any  other  office,  scrubbed  once  in  a  while, 
have  clean  windows,  a  few  plants,  and  should  be 
properly  dusted  every  morning,  for  it  is  surely  worth 
while  to  come  into  a  clean  office  in  the  morning  and 
start  your  day  with  a  smile  and  clean  lungs. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  machinery  is  the  coal 
man’s  friend  and  a  dependable  one.  One  thing  I 
would  like  to  caution  you  about,  and  that  is  not  to 
experiment  with  coal-handling  machinery;  let  the 
other  fellow  do  the  experimenting.  The  only  thing 
that  you  should  look  out  for,  as  a  coal  dealer,  is  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  machinery'  into  your  yard,  that 
will  do  away  with  labor.  It  is  the  cost  of  labor 
which  causes  the  largest  leak  in  the  profits.  If  you 
can’t  afford  to  build  a  modern  coal  pocket  of  the 
concrete  silo  type,  you  may  have  a  shed  and  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  installed  to  advantage  in  a  shed,  and 
this  very  same  machinery  can  be  used  later  on  when 
you  can  afford  to  build  a  concrete  pocket. 

There  is  a  peculiar  feeling  that  everybody  has 
coming  into  a  coal  dealer’s  office,  and  that  is  that 
this  man  who  sells  coal  must  be  immensely  wealthy. 
The  big  railroad  cars  in  his  yard,  the  wagons  and 
horses  he  has,  and  everything  in  connection  with  it, 
give  you  the  impression  that  all  coal  men  are  richi 
and  the  fact  is  that  I  personally  have  the  same  feel¬ 
ing. 

This  is  the  very  reason  that  the  manufacturer 
never  spares  any  expense  when  it  comes  to  manu¬ 
facturing  machinery  for  coal  dealers,  for  he  knows 
that  the  coal  man  can  pay  for  it,  and  he  must  have  the 
best,  so  that  the  machinery  he  gets  will  stand  up 
to  the  hard  usage  which  it  is  subjected  to. 


All-Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

For  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  an  increase 
in  the  movement  over  the  Hudson  to  New  England 
and  Eastern  New  York  is  reported.  Below  are  com¬ 
parative  figures : 

- 1921 -  - 1920 - - 

Anthra-  Bitu-  Anthra-  Bitu- 


Week  ended  cite  minous  cite  minous 

July  9 .  3,228  2,647  1,169  5,904 

July  16 .  3,090  2,444  2,066  6,154 

July  23 .  3,160  3,018  2,377  7,033 


•Cumulative  shipments  since  January  1st  now  stand 
at  89,628  cars,  an  increase  of  six  per  cent  over  the 
84,274  cars  forwarded  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1919,  but  a  decrease  of  15,519  cars  when  compared 
with  1920. 


Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Following  the  settlement  of  the  British  Coal  strike, 
the  overseas  export  business  has  been  rapidly  declin¬ 
ing.  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads  were  only  179,832 
net  tons  in  the  week  ended  July  23rd,  a  decrease 
of  53,716  tons  from  the  preceding  week  and  barely 
one-third  of  the  record  set  in  the  week  of  July  2nd. 
Foreign  bunker  coal  amounting  to  82,991  tons  brought 
the  total  dumpings  for  foreign  account  up  to  262,823 
net  tons. 

Below  are  some  comparative  figures : 


Export 

Foreign 
■  Bunker 

Total 

Foreign 

Weekly  average — 

September,  1920.. 

.  271,000 

50,000 

321,000 

May,  1921 . 

279,000 

97,000 

376,000 

June,  1921 . 

.  357,000 

91,000 

448,000 

Week  ended — 

July  2 . 

.  542,476 

74,393 

616,869 

July  9 . 

301,879 

71,858 

373,737 

July  16 . 

233,548 

89,638 

323,186 

July  23 . 

.  179,832 

82,991 

262,823 

The  man  who  doesn’t  advertise  discounts  his  own 
future. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

J.  W.  Grout,  sales  manager  of  the  Alden  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  Nantucket. 

W.  F.  Englis,  of  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co., 
spent  part  of  the  present  week  in  Montreal. 

The  American  Transoceanic  Traders,  Inc.,  have 
moved  from  23  West  43rd  Street  to  the  South  Ferry 
Building,  44  Whitehall  Street. 

C.  Tracy  Ryan  has  been  appointed  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  in  charge 
of  operations  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

A.  B.  Luce,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  who  was 
planning  to  go  to  Ohio  this  week  on  a  vacation, 
had  to  postpone  his  departure  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  McCue  Coal  Co.  has  discontinued  its  office  at 
280  Broadway,  and  Hugh  P.  McCue  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Robbins  Corporation  of  Delaware,  565 
Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Erie  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  which  was 
incorporated  at-  Albany  this  week,  has  opened  an 
office  at  11  Broadway.  It  is  controlled  by  the 
Pulitzer  estate. 

A.  F.  Gibson  has  resigned  as  export  manager  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Co.,  280  Broadway,  and  has  returned  to 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  company’s  local  office  is 
now  in  charge  of  T.  J.  Lewis. 

A  baseball  team  organized  by  L.  F.  Zior  of  the 
Continental  Coal  Co.  will  lock  horns  with  the  team 
composed  of  employees  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co, 
at  the  Pershing  Stadium  in  Jersey  City  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  creditors’  committee  which  is  handling  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  is  reported  to 
be  making  good  progress  in  working  out  a  re-organi¬ 
zation  plan  that  will  be  fair  to  all  concerned  and  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  greatly  strengthen  its  business 
position. 

Frank  E.  Herriman  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  has  been 
elected  president  also  of  the  Chicago  &  Harrisburg 
Coal  Co.,  succeeding  Bertrand  Walker.  The  Chicago 
&  Harrisburg  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Big 
Four  Railroad,  holding  property  in  southern  Illinois. 

J.  W.  Drayton,  New  York  agent  of  the  Thames 
Tow  Boat  Co.  and  the  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co., 
has  just  returned  from  an  interesting  vacation  trip. 
He  traveled  1,430  miles  by  automobile,  via  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Cape  Vincent, 
Adirondacks,  Malone,  Lake  Champlain,  Burlington 
and  the  White  Mountains,  and  returned  by  rail  from 
Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

The  drivers,  chauffeurs  and  yard  employees  of 
several  Brooklyn  coal  firms  went  on  strike  last  Tues¬ 
day,  as  a  result  of  the  wage  cut  which  was  put  into 
effect  on  August  1st.  It  is  claimed  that  a  majority 
of  the  men  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  reduction, 
but  were  intimidated  into  quitting.  The  strike  is 
not  causing  any  great  inconvenience,  as  the  dealers 
were  not  doing  much  anyway. 

The  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
just  opened  a  branch  office  at  133  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  with  C.  Brooman  White  in  charge  as  resi¬ 
dent  manager.  Prior  to  the  war  Mr.  Brooman 
White  was  interested  in  English  and  American  coal 
companies,  and  served  as  a  Major  in  the.  British 
Army  during  the  war,  being  one  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  supplies  at  New  York.  He  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  trade  conditions  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  America.  The  cable  address  of  the  new 
London  office  is  “Groevwyn”  London. 


The  Marion  &  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.,  operating,  a 
mine  at  Pittsburg.  Ill.,  and  the  Ernest  Coal  Co.,  with 
operations  in  Williamson  County,  Illinois,  have  been 
combined,  the  name  of  the  latter  company  being  re¬ 
tained.  They  are  both  controlled  by  the  Cosgrove 
interests.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are : 
H.  J.  Meehan,  president;  John  C.  Cosgrove  and 
Enoch  Carver,  vice-presidents,  and  E.  0.  Cramer, 
secretary-treasurer,  all  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  mines 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  about  7,000  tons  a  day. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


WANT  PREFERENTIAL  RATES 


By-Product  Coke  Producers  Said  to  Have 
This  Object  in  View. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Aug.  4. — Producers  of  by¬ 
product  coke  have  inaugurated  a  movement  for 
preferential  rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  mine  to  plant.  Beehive  coke  industry  in¬ 
terests  oppose  the  plan. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  any  reduction  of  the 
freight  rates  on  raw  coal  now  obtaining  would 
inure  appreciably  to  the  advantage  of  the  by¬ 
product  operators  by  enabling  them  to  compete 
on  far  more  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  beehive 
oven  operators,  since  in  such  event  they  will  pos¬ 
sess  not  only  the  advantage  they  already  have  of 
profits  from  the  recovered  by-products  of  their 
bvens,  but  in  addition  will  be  enabled  to  forward 
coke  from  oven  to  furnace  virtually  on  a  parity 
with  the  product  of  the  beehive  ovens. 

That  the  beehive  oven  has  been  able  to  exist  at 
all  in  competition  with  the  by-product  oven  occa¬ 
sions  much  surprise.  However,  the  construction 
cost  of  an  oven  of  the  beehive  type  is  small, 
whereas  that  of  one  of  the  by-product  type  is 
large.  Furthermore,  by-product  coke  plants,  for 
the  most  part,  are  located  at  points  distant  from 
the  supply-source  of  the  raw  material,  whereby  a 
double  freight  haul  is  necessitated,  i.  e.,  from 
mine  to  oven  and  from  oven  to  market,  which 
also  conduces  to  the  profitable  operation  of  the 
beehive  oven,  located  as  a  rule  contiguous  to  the 
mine. 

It  is  conceded,  however,  that  were  the  modified 
freight  rates  sought  by  the  by-product  interests 
to  be  accorded  the  beehive  interests  might  as 
well  liquidate  their  business. 

Connellsville  district  operators  already  have 
organized  to  oppose  the  movement  for  lower  rates 
above  referred  to  and  declared  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  it  to  a  finish  and  it  is  probable  that 
beehive  operators  of  other  regions  will  join  with 
them  shortly. 


Situation  in  Cambria  County. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  4. — Conditions  in  the 
coal  trade  here  remain  practically  unchanged. 
Coal,  in  the  open  market,  is  bringing  anywhere 
from  $1.90  to  $2.85,  according  to  grade.  The 
price  quoted  by  union  and  non-union  mines  is 
practically  the  same,  the  main  difference  being 
that  the  concerns  unionized  are  losing  more 
money  than  the  others. 

One  company,  controlling  seven  small  mines, 
is  shipping  from  15  to  25  cars  under  a  contract 
made  earlier  in  the  year.  They  are  not  booking 
any  additional  orders.  This  is  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  firm’s  capacity. 

Every  mine  in  the  district,  operators  say,  is 
losing  money  on  each  ton  of  coal  produced,  the 
only  object  in  operating  being  to  retain  some 
trade.  In  Somerset  County,  where  a  wage  re¬ 
duction  went  into  effect  July  16,  the  mines  are 
operating  at  about  40  per  cent  capacity.  The 
Somerset  mines  are  now  able  to  produce  coal  at 
a  labor  cost  of  $1.40  a  ton.  The  capacity  of  the 
Somerset  mines  is  about  9,000,000  tons  annually. 

Cambria  Steel  Co.,  subsidiary  to  the  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Co.,  has  announced  a  cut  in  wages 
approximately  l62/s  per  cent.  The  new  rate  for 
labor  will  be  25  cents  per  hour.  This  is  the  third 
reduction  given  by  this  corporation  during  the 
present  year,  the  labor  rate  December  31,  1920, 
being  45  cents  per  hour.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co. 
employs,  in  normal  times,  18,000  men. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  June  amounted  to  695,227  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  631,948  tons  in  same  month  of  1920,  an 
increase  of  63,279  tons,  or  10  per  cent.  For  the  first 
half  of  1921  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  3,294,3 79 
tons,  against  3,401,305  tons  in  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  106,926  tons,  or  3.2  per 
cent. 
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OIL  IMPORTS  GAIN 


Massachusetts  Is  Using  Nearly  Twice  af 
Much  as  Last  Year. 

Boston,  Aug.  4. — Custom  House  records  show 
that  approximately  208,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oi 
were  imported  into  Massachusetts  direct  fron 
Mexico  during  the  five  months  January  to  May,  in 
elusive,  of  the  present  year.  This  is  at  the  rate  o 
something  like  500,000,000  gallons  for  the  twelv< 
months,  and  compares  with  235,000,000  gallons  im¬ 
ported  in  1920  and  48,000,000  gallons  in  1919.  It 
addition,  considerable  Mexican  oil  comes  into  Massa 
chusetts  through  the  port  of  Providence,  for  use  it 
and  around  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford. 

These  figures  were  recently  submitted  to-Governoi 
Cox  by  E.  C.  Huffman,  the  State  Fuel  Adminis 
trator,  who  exults  over  the  fact  that  this  rapid  in 
crease  in  the  use  of  oil  means  greater  competitioi 
for  the  coal  people.  In  transmitting  the  data  to  th< 
Governor,  Mr.  Huffman  said : 

“From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  approxi 
mately  500,000,000  gallons  of  Mexican  crude  oil  wil 
be  imported  through  the  Massachusetts  Custom  Dis 
trict  this  year.  This  is  equal  to  2,000,000  net  tons 
This  oil  coming  here  is  refined  into  gasoline,  kerosene 
gas  oil  and  fuel  oil.  According  to  information  ob 
tained  from  reliable  sources  in  the  trade,  nearly  9l 
per  cent  of  this  amount  will  be  used  as  fuel  oil.  A 
the  number  of  heat  units  in  fuel  oil  is  60  per  cen 
greater  than  in  bituminous  coal,  this  amount  of  fue 
oil  is  equivalent  to  2,880,000  net  tons  of  bituminou 
coal. 

“Fuel  oil  gives  our  business  men  a  chance  to  pro 
tect  themselves  from  exploitation  by  the  coal  trade 
the  uncertainties  of  labor  conditions  at  the  mine 
and  difficulties  in  transportation.  Last  year’s  whole 
sale  abrogation  of  coal  contracts  by  many  coa 
operators,  who  took  advantage  of  the  exorbitan 
prices  caused  by  foreign  demand,  undoubtedly  in 
fluenced  many  manufacturers  to  install  oil-burnin; 
apparatus. 

New  Bedford  an  Oil  Burning  Center. 

“Every  few  years  during  the  past  25  years  ou 
industries  have  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  a 
adequate  supply  of  coal,  resulting  in  loss  to  ou 
manufacturers  and  the  people  employed  by  them.  1 
is  estimated  by  the  trade  that  fuel  oil  now  supplie 
20  per  cent  of  the  power  used  in  New  Bedforc 
The  consumption  of  fuel  oil  in  the  textile  industrie 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

“Large  amounts  of  fuel  oil  are  also  being  use 
in  heating  large  buildings  and  apartment  house 
and  in  a  small  way  it  is  becoming  a  competing  fu< 
with  anthracite  coal. 

“It  might  be  of  interest  at  this  time  to  call  yov 
attention  to  the  reports  concerning  the  bituminof 
miners’  strike  in  England.  As  a  result  of  this  strik 
which  was  in  effect  for  more  than  three  month 
many  of  the  public  utilities  and  manufacturei 
changed  from  coal  to  fuel  oil  and  in  this  way  prat 
tically  no  Suffering  or  hardship  has  resulted. 

“Another  important  feature  in  connection  wit 
fuel  oil  is  that  the  lower  cost  of  this  fuel,  with  it 
many  advantages,  has  resulted  in  keen  competitio 
with  bituminous  coal,  and  this  undoubtedly  has  bee 
responsible  in  part  for  the  rapid  decline  in  the  pric 
of  that  coal.  The  growing  importation  -of  Mexica 
oil  is  causing  the  coal  operators  as  well  as  the  o 
producers  of  the  United  States,  both  of  which  ha\ 
powerful  organizations,  much  concern  and  alarm,  r 
it  brings  competition  to  them  in  a  field  where  thei 
is  at  present  a  practical  monopoly  based  on  our  ow 
natural  resources.” 


H.  P.  Woods,  of  Brooklyn,  associated  with  th 
Eastern  Coal  Sales  Co.,  is  in  Somerset,  Pa.,,  o 
business.  It  is  expected  that  several  local  mine 
will  change  hands. 


President  Harding  has  accepted  the  invitatio 
of  Charles  F.  Roy,  coal  operator  of  Somerse 
Pa.,  to  play  golf  on  the  links  of  the  Somerse 
Country  Club  some  time  this  summer.  N 
definite  date  has  been  set. 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES 

j,  Harry  B.  Clark  was  a  recent  visitor  at  Mountain 
Hake  Park,  Md. 

■  T.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  Coal 
I  go,  Bellaire,  O.,  was  in  the  region  last  week. 

E.  T.  Kelley,  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Coal  Co.,  left  on 
;  (.Tuesday  for  a  several  weeks’  trip  to  Atlantic  City. 

Benjamin  F.  Evans,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 
ind  Monongah  Fuel  Co.,  was  in  the  East  ‘last  week. 

The  Arkwright  Coal  Co.  has  removed  its  office 
rom  the  Deveny  Building  to  room  514  Professional 
Building. 

J.  E.  Gaskill  and  A.  J.  Saltzer,  of  the  Southern 
Boal  Corporation,  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Boston 
ind  New  York. 

Stephen  Arkwright,  president  of  the  Arkwright 
Coal  Co.,  recently,  visited  his  former  home  town, 
vlt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

J.  J.  McSweeney,  of  Baltimore,  vice-president  of 
The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  was  in 
7airmont  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Consolidated  Fuel  Co.,  Dalna,  Ky.,  (John 
ones  interests),  have  let'  a  contract  to  install  a 
liaker  screen  and  tipple  equipment. 

M.  L.  Hudson,  of  the  Edward  Hines  interests, 
Chicago,  was  a  recent  Fairmont  visitor.  He  is  here 
n  connection  with  coal  deals,  it  is  reported. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Company, 

.  .ho  is  in  Colorado,  left  Estes  Park  for  Colorado 
>prings  on  Tuesday.  He  is  getting  along  nicely. 

The  Bailey-Ferguson  Coal  Co.  and  the  Stephens 
'ork  Coal  Co.,  both  of  Frestonburg,  Ky.,  will  place 
hree  track  shaker  screens  and  tipple  equipments  at 

heir  plants. 

The  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  and  Rivesville 
loal  Co.  during  the  latter  part  of  last  week  began 
o  work  steadily.  It  is  understood  that  they  are  load- 
lg  Lehigh  Valley  fuel. 

John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  was  in  Mountain  Lake 
’ark,  Md.,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Monday  but  returned 
I  j  fish  in  the  mountains  after  he  learned  that  the  coal 

■  usiness  had  failed  to  revive  during  his  absence. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Cascade  Coal 
o.,  Cascade,  W.  Va.,  near  Kingwood,  to  start 
j  perations  soon.  Rumors  are  afloat  that  the  Bethle- 
!  em  Mines  Corporation  soon  expects  to  start  its 
lants  along  the  M.  &  K.  R.  R. 

Vaughin  J.  Jolliff,  formerly  of  Fairmont,  notified 
>cal  coal  men  that  the  office  of  The  Bertha  Coal 
o.  has  been  removed  from  the  Majestic  to  the 
■eneral  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  August 
st.  Mr.  Jolliff  is  the  resident  manager  at  Detroit. 

|  While  in  New  York  last  week  Howard  W.  Showal- 
:r,  of  the  Diamond  and  Forest  Coal  Companies, 

1  .'cured  several'  contracts  to  keep  both  plants  Tun¬ 
ing  during  August.  Eighty  miners  went  to  work 
t  the  Forest  plant  on  Saturday,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
[  fiamond  operation  opened  up.  The  plants  are  on 
j  cott's  Run,  Monongalia  County. 


Price  Supervision  in  Alabama. 

j  Governor  Kirby  of  Alabama  has  constituted  himself 
fair  price  committee  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness 
domestic  coal  prices  in  that  State.  He  has  issued 
public  statement  setting  forth  the  prevailing  prices 
Alabama  coal  at  the  mines,  the  freight  rates  to 
1  irious  destinations  and  the  margins  which  he  thinks 
:alers  are  entitled  to. 

The  retail  gross  margins,  as  thus  established,  range 
!  om  $2.50  in  places  of  less  than  6,000  inhabitants  to 
'■10  in  Birmingham,  Montgomery  and  Mobile.  With 
e  exception  of  these  three  cities,  $2.80  is  fixed  as 
fair  margin  in  towns  of  6,000  or  more  population, 
j  here  delivery  is  made  direct  from  cars  an  allowance 
$1  a  ton  for  labor  and  cartage  is  considered  ample. 

•  The  Governor  is  without  power  to  enforce  these 
argins,  but  his  purpose  is  to  give  people  an  idea 
■  what  their  local  dealers  ought  to  charge  for  the 
I  nous  grades  and  sizes  of  domestic  coal  produced 
|  the  State,  so  that  they  can  apply  their  own  remedy 
|  the  retail  price  is  above  the  semi-official  maximum. 
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Hash  for  Banquets! 

Reminiscent  Tale  Suggests  an  Alternative  to 
Present  Monotony. 

With  the  season  of  conventions  nearly  complete, 
all  but  one  or  two  of  the  large  organizations  having 
met,  the  regular  attendants  thereat  have  possibly  been 
surfeited  with  roast  chicken,  the  inevitable  dinner 
feature. 

It  is  understood  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  dishes 
to  serve  in  view  of  opportunity  for  early  preparation 
and  other  details  of  kitchen  convenience,  but  the  best 
sort  of  thing  becomes  a  bit  tiresome  in  time.  It  may 
sound  revolutionary  to  suggest  the  use  of  hash,  but 
why  not? 

We  notice  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  refers  to  the  breakfast  which 
the  late  Senator  Hanna  was  accustomed  to  serve  on 
Sunday  mornings  to  a  select  coterie  of  his  friends  in 
official  life,  at  which,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
told,  they  were  regaled  with  hash  prepared  by  an 
artist  in  this  line. 

As  the  Post  says : 

"It  was  not  merely  hash,  not  merely  good 
hash ;  it  was  art.  It  was  made  of  the  choicest 
meat,  corned  by  Maggie  herself,  and  shredded 
to  a  silky  fineness  by  her  skillful  hands.  In  it 
were  combined  exactly  the  right  proportion  of 
especially  prepared  potatoes,  just  the  perfect 
savor  of  onion,  which  under  Maggie’s  bestowal 
became  a  perfume  as  well  as  a  savor ;  and  it 
was  cooked  to  a  deep,  gorgeous,  reddish  brown — 
a  rich,  shimmering  rubescent  brown — and  served 
in  symmetrical  mounds  on  great  platters. 

“The  aroma  of  it  filled  the  room  when  it  was 
brought  in.  The  taste  of  it  lingered  on  the 
palate.  And  with  it  came  hot  biscuits — not  the 
minute,  meagre  hot  biscuits  of  some  kitchens, 
but  big,  luscious,  browned  hot  biscuits  with  crust 
that  was  a  poem  and  crumb  that  was  a  song. 
The  fragrance  of  the  biscuits  made  richer  and 
more  appetizing  the  fascinating  redolence  of  the 
hash.” 

Surely  there  must  be  possibilities  in  this  line. 


The  Circumlocution  Office. 

A  reader  reminds  us  that  the  article  on  page  164, 
speaking  of  the  desire  to  keep  down  expenses  at  the 
Capital  and  telling  of  the  tons  of  useless  literature 
printed  about  things  which  are  three  years  old,  would 
seem  almost  an  echo  of  Dickens’  “Little  Dorritt.” 

In  describing  the  Circumlocution  Department  it 
says:  “No  public  business  of  any  kind  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  done  at  any  time  without  the  acquiescence  of 
the  office.  Its  finger  was  in  the  largest  public  pie, 
and  in  the  smallest  public  tart.  It  was  equally  im¬ 
possible  to  do  the  plainest  right  and  undo  the  plainest 
wrong,  without  the  express  authority  of  the  Circum¬ 
locution  Office.  If  another  gunpowder  plot  had  been 
discovered  half  an  hour  before  the  lighting  of  the 
match,  nobody  would  have  been  justified  in  saving 
the  Parliament  until  there  had  been  half  a  score  of 
boards,  half  a  bushel  of  minutes  and  a  family  vault 
full  of  ungrammatical  correspondence.” 

Those  good  Tories  that  still  exist  in  the  United 
States  no  doubt  are  in  favor  of  our  copying  every¬ 
thing  after  the  Old  Country  usages  rather  than  steer¬ 
ing  clear  of  their  blunders,  and  Governmental  officers 
are  so  fond  of  red  tape  that  it  seems  as  if  history 
had  stood  still.  It  reminds  one  of  the  army  mule 
story.  It  took  so  long  to  transfer  the  animal  from 
one  regiment  to  another  command  that  by  the  time 
all  the  unnecessary  duplicate  papers  were  signed  the 
mule  was  dead  and  buried.  It  is  said  the  last  move 
was  executed  without  orders  from  headquarters,  and 
under  the  spur  of  necessity. 


The  Western  Union  is  fostering  the  idea  of  carry¬ 
ing  small  stocks  by  sending  out  a  circular  explain¬ 
ing  how  a  mere  sufficiency  can  be  maintained  by 
use  of  telegraph  orders. 


A  report  from  Montreal  says  that  British  capital¬ 
ists  have  become  interested  in  the  lignite  deposits  of 
Alberta  and  will  experiment  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
find  some  method  of  utilizing  this  low-grade  fuel, 
probably  by  briquetting  it. 
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Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  August  are  generally  quotable 
within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 
for  certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 


Broken  .  $7.50-$7.65 

Egg  .  7.50-  7.90 

Stove  .  7.80-  8.10 

Chestnut .  7.80-  8.00 

Pea .  6.05-  6.40 

No.  1  Buckwheat .  3.50-  ... 

Rice  .  2.50-  ... 

Barley .  1.50-  ... 

Birdseye .  2.50-  . . . 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$8-8.25  on  stove,  $7.50  to  $7.75  on  egg  and  chestnut 
and  from  $5  to  $5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.25 ;  rice,  $2.00- 
$2.25;  barley,  90c-$1.25. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


Columbus  Notes. 

R.  A.  Woods,  of  the  R.  A.  Woods  Coal  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  a  caller  this  week  at  the  office  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

J.  A.  Rundio,  resident  general  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  week’s  tour 
of  inspection  among  the  company’s  mines. 

Quin  Morton,  of  the  Wood-Morton  Coal  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Mr.  Bobbitt,  treasurer  of 
the  company,  were  callers  at  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association  this  week. 

M.  L.  Yuster,  president  of  the  Packard  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  purchased  one  of  the  most  desirable 
corner  lots  in  the  Columbus  business  section,  at  Broad 
and  Fourth  streets.  He  expects-  to  erect  a  business 
block  on  the  site. 

Howard  H.  Palmer  has  been  appointed  receiver 
and  co-receiver  of  the  Ohio  Consolidated  Coal  Co., 
of  Columbus,  the  receivership  being  requested  by 
Robert  C.  Kline,  who  claims  that  he  was  surety  on 
the  company’s  notes  of  $21,000,  which  it  was  unable 
to  meet. 


A  complimentary  allusion  to  the  Journal  concludes, 
“If  you  can  just  make  the  consumer  feel  good-natured 
while  he  draws  his  check  for  his  winter  supply,  you 
will  have  accomplished  wonders.” 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED 

Salesman,  thoroughly  acquainted  in  New 
York  State  territory,  principally  along  the 
lines  of  the  D.  &  H.  and  N.  Y.  C.  railroads, 
to  sell  high  grade  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coals.  Address  “Box  4,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

A  salesman  with  some  capital,  mine  connec¬ 
tions,  and  trade  wishes  active  partner  with 
some  capital  to  form  selling  agency.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged  and  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Address  “Box  30,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPEDNABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 

General  Softening  as  Exports  Decline,  with 
Marked  Weakness  to  West  Indies. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  August  1st, 
say : 

“Since  our  last  report  the*  freight  market  to  all 
destinations  has  declined  still  further,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  export  orders,  and  shippers  are  able  to 
secure  very  favorable  terms  on  charters  effected. 
Rates  to  the  West  Indies  are  particularly  weak  on 
account  of  the  improved  homeward  situation.” 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as 
follows,  on  the  gross  form  of  charter,  except  that 
those  quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are 
based  on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  July  form  : 


Europe. 

Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Malmo  . $4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

5.00 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam . 

3.50-3.75 

1,000 

Hamburg  . . 

3.75-4.00 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  . 

4.00-4.25 

700 

Lisbon  . 

4.00-4  25 

700 

Algiers  . 

4.50-4.75 

800 

West  Italy . 

4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Piseus  . 

5.00-5  25 

1,000 

Trieste.  Venice . 

5.00-5.25 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

5.00-5.25 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

5.00-5.25 

1,000 

Constantinople  . 

5.25-5.50 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

4.00 

500 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  . 

4.25 

500 

Bahia  . ■ . 

4.25 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

3.85-4.00 

750 

Santos  . 

4.25 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon- 

tevideo  . 

3.85^1.00 

500 

Para  . 

4.25 

500 

Rosario  . 

4.25 

750 

Nitrate  Range . 

5.50 

500 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

1.60-1.75 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas . 

2.50 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

2.50-2.60 

500 

Caibarien  . 

2.50-2.60 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

2.40-2.50 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

2.75-2.90 

500 

Bermuda  . 

2.50*  1 

300 

Kingston  . 

2.40-2.50 

400 

Barbados  . 

2.75-3.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

2.75-3.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

2.40-2.50 

500 

Port  of  Spain . 

2.85-3.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

2.75f 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

2.50-2.75 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico . 

2.85-3.00 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free. 
fFree  port  charges. 


Alton  Gets  New  Coal  Cars. 

Lincoln,  Ill.,  Aug.  3. — New  coal  cars  built  at  a 
Chicago  foundry  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
are  commencing  to  make  their  appearance.  These 
cars  are  part  of  an  order  for  350  placed  last  fall,  the 
Alton  furnishing  the  trucks,  which  were  left  from 
condemned  and  worn  out  cars,  the  tops  of  which 
were  not  worth  repairing. 

These  cars  will  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
week  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  fall 
until  the  entire  350  have  been  completed.  They  will 
prove  a  badly  needed  addition  to  the  coal  car  equip¬ 
ment. 
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Tax  Puzzles  Trade. 

The  trade  is  still  puzzled  about  the  tax,  and  some 
are  of  the  belief  that  they  will  very  shortly  receive 
a  separate  bill  covering  this  on  all  coal  shipped  since 
July  1.  Should  this  happen  it  is  likely  to  cause  a 
bit  of  feeling  with  some  dealers,  but  -  on  the  whole 
the  dealers  could  save  themselves  from  loss  by  add¬ 
ing  it  to  their  retail  prices,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  practically  all  coal  received  since  July  1  is  still 
unsold  in  the  yards.  However,  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
prospect,  as  no  one  is  at  all  anxious  to  raise  prices 
in  such  times  and  particularly  since  there  is  so  little 
buying  of  coal. 

The  Central  Coal  Co.  has  succeeded  Thomas  Domka 
in  the  retail  business  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Coal  Imports  by  South  America 

We  give  below  data  from  official  sources  relative  to  shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  principal  countries  of  South  America  during  a  term  of  years.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  tonnage  from  this  country  has  grown  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war : 

From  United  States. 


To 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Argentina  .  •  • 

. .  241,248 

786,967 

921,969 

317,563 

178,899 

483,389 

1,746,007 

Brazil  . 

. . .  278,026 

648,303 

782,094 

685,142 

559,089 

642,109 

966,029 

Chile . 

'  295,017 

354,340 

336,069 

123,860 

494,121 

Peru  . 

.... 

45,824 

18,304 

24,249 

45,819 

35,382 

Paraguay  . . . . 

.... 

.  .  •  • 

.... 

.... 

6,945 

Uruguay  . 

76,088 

158,201 

171,060 

67,411 

256,434 

194,197 

267,807 

Venezuela  .  . . 

.... 

3,430 

944 

2,417 

496 

2,825 

T  otal  . 

. . .  596,364 

1,593,471 

2,219,394 

1,443,704 

1,357,157 

1,489,870 

3,519,116 

From  Great 

Britain. 

To 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Argentina  . . . 

...  2,883,064 

1,618,603 

728,412 

309,216 

258,110 

639,089 

273,668 

Brazil  . 

...  1,176,780 

498,340 

196,973 

237,516 

169,982 

189,205 

158,144 

Chili  . 

. . .  377,482 

46,407 

24,194 

13,154 

9,000 

7,294 

7,122 

Peru  . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.  .  .  • 

Paraguay  . . . 
Uruguay  .... 

. . .  550,876 

332,541 

179,472 

199,692 

162,417 

184,813 

117,480 

Venezuela  . . . 

1,618,603 

728,412 

309,216 

258,110 

639,089 

.... 

T otal  . 

. ..  4,988,202 

4,114,494 

1,857,463 

1,068,794 

857,619 

1,659,490 

556,414 

Ford’s  Rate  Cut  Draws  Protest. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  protested  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal  from  southern 
Ohio  to  Detroit,  Toledo  and  other  points  by  Henry 
Ford’s  railroad,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  ironton.  It 
is  set  forth  in  the  complaint  that  the  new  rates,  which 
are  due  to  go  into  effect  on  August  20th,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  rates  the  Consolidation  has  to  pay 
on  coal  from  its  mines  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  same  destinations. 

The  proposed  reductions  amount  to  20  per  cent, 
which  in  the  case  of  shipments  from  Jackson  County 
Ohio,  to  Toledo  means  42  cents  a  ton.  To  other 
points  the  saving  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  dis¬ 
tance. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 


Imports  for  Twelve  Months  About  Equal  to  1919 — Bituminous  Exports  Largest  on  Record  and  Big 

Increase  Is  Shown  in  Bunker  Tonnage. 


- June - — 

\ 

r 

-Twelve  Months- 

— “N 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Imports — 

Anthracite  . 

1,502 

829 

868 

62,098 

62,950 

15,882 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom  . 

250 

2,886 

6,496 

3,591- 

Canada  . 

31,044 

81,043 

74,367 

967,651 

971,757 

910,223 

Japan  . 

9,475 

7,500 

13,019 

22,621 

26,100 

Australia  . 

3,520 

2,208 

23,401 

59,669 

72,370 

Other  countries  . 

25 

1,293 

2,346 

7,308 

Totals  . 

31,294 

94,038 

84,100 

1,008,250 

1,062,899 

1,019,592 

Coke  . 

231 

5,143 

2,220 

18,050 

29,275 

29,745 

Exports — - 

Anthracite  . 

.  . .  .  474,315 

511,951 

495,896 

4,285,730 

4,717,462 

4,877,800 

Bituminous — 

France  . 

258,887 

344,243 

147,333 

258,735 

1,419,000 

2,862,773 

3,192,950 

Italy  . 

.  126,881 

228,531 

2,053,492 

Netherlands  . 

43,479 

175,189 

86,031 

175,630 

1,380,071 

1,580,818 

Sweden  . 

55,270 

173,721 

5,189 

94,954 

478,344 

979,619 

Switzerland  . 

. . . .  101,604 

117,751 

108,593 

826,073 

406,241 

Canada  . 

. ...  1,430,741 

1,193,767 

1,412,497 

14,198,311 

10,470,516 

15,762,564 

Panama  . 

10,167 

8,522 

272,760 

145,203 

189,691 

Mexico  . 

14,312 

7,003 

17,830 

133,792 

118,174 

243,589 

British  West  Indies  . .  . . 

21,145 

5,210 

7,525 

157,068 

216,657 

191,934 

Cuba  . 

84,198 

107,609 

71,750 

1,002,839 

1,243,098 

932,680 

Other  West  Indies  . 

8,991 

10,828 

14,421 

78,319 

108,539 

125,585 

Argentina  . 

54,796 

120,267 

92,727 

234,880 

933,759 

1,578,847 

Brazil  . 

. . . .  100,778 

64,055 

57,127 

733,396 

540,205 

976,537 

Chili  . 

8,397 

35,077 

1.935 

205,117 

165,006 

496,709 

Uruguay  . 

22,758 

19,829 

15,861 

281,953 

166,758 

239,614 

Other  countries  . 

....  105,851 

488,660 

1,117,030 

246,194 

1,902,149 

5,473.094 

Totals  . 

....  2,179,201 

3,132,253 

3,314,513 

18,152,337 

22,976,325 

34,423,964 

Coke  . 

56,533 

55,420 

19,911 

1,053,133 

678,870 

641,184 

Bunker  . 

....  672,669 

836,453 

811,938 

6,262,243 

8,255,429 

9,435,439 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

i||K  TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Department*  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department 


11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


&  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 
Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

v  ,  .  _  ,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pocket.  1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Tuephonc  2504  Stagf 

V  .  .  _  .  .  SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  163  6th  St.  and  Gowanua  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

V  FAR  R°CKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  end  Pocket.  Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bar 

Telephone  761  Far  Reckaway 

v  .  ,  „  .  _  CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  c.  .  n  b  . 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaw.y  R  R  Av* 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sta,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6. 
H-  F.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Philadelphia 

Established  1868 


Johnstown 


Fairmont 


Bluefield 


HALL  BROS.  $  CO. 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 


Anthracite  General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  BitlimillOllS 


Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Export  COAL  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 
 QUICK  SERVICE 


South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  George*  Creek 
Pocahontas  New  River 
Fairmont  Connelisville 

Westmoreland  Greenshurg 
Kanawha 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

W~~*  m  -  m  -m  ——  m  -m  ^  m  ^ 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


531  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  ^ 

MINERS  AND  D,STR,BUTORS  Cincinnati 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL,  Price  $2.50— 


THE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  COAL  TRADE  STATISTICS 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES 

S.  D.  Moss,  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
is  in  Cleveland  this  week. 

Victor  White,  resident  manager  of  the  Flat-Top 
Coal  Co.,  spent  last  week  at  Cleveland,  Akron  and 
Chicago. 

Ernest  A.  Spreen,  resident  manager  for  the  Wood- 
Morton  Fuel  Co.,  is  in  Michigan  on  business  for  this 
company. 

W.  T.  Kerruish,  Toledo  representative  of  the 
Matthew  Addy  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  at  the 
home  office. 

H.  D.  Everett,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city 
over  Sunday. 

Larry  E.  Tucker,  Detroit  representative  of  the 
Central  Fuel  Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  this  week 
at  the  home  office  in  this  city. 

Smokeless  coal  operators  in  Cincinnati  have  been 
asked  to  bid  on  300,000  tons  of  smokeless  mine-run, 
contract  for  which  will  be  awarded  August  23. 

The  Monarch  Coal  Co.  has  moved  to  the  offices 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co. 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Union  Trust  Building. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bickers  has  resigned  as  assistant  to 
the  manager  of  the  Van  Buren  Coal  Co.  and  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  an  extended  stay  in  the  East. 

Antony  Gosling,  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  attended  the  Elks’  convention 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  is  now  doing  the  sights  of  the 
West. 

C.  A.  Clyborne,  who  has  represented,  the  Ken- 
tenia  Coal  Co.  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  sales  force  and  will  travel  for  the 
company  in  Indiana. 

T.  V.  Bush,  sales  manager  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  and  C.  R.  Thomas,  auditor  of  the  Boone 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  are  spending  their  vacation  at  Lake 
Alason,  near  Petoskey,  Mich. 

Dan  Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  has  been 
confined  to  his  room  at  the  Sinton  Hotel  since  Satur¬ 
day  with  an  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  but  at 
the  last  report  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover. 

The  Walter-Wallingford  Co.  have  closed  the  coal 
department  of  their  offices  in  the  Mercantile  Library 
Building  in  this  city  and  Harry  Neilson,  its  manager, 
soon  will  take  an  important  position  with  another 
company. 

B.  F.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  in  charge  of  its  coal  department,  underwent  a 
critical  operation  at  Christ  Hospital  on  Friday  last 
and  the  reports  from  his  bedside  are  of  the  most 
favorable  character. 


Help  the  Broad  Street  Hospital. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  wholesale  coal  trade 
has  been  organized  to  assist  in  raising  funds  for  the 
Broad  Street  Hospital.  This  institution  needs  money 
for  its  maintenance,  and  also  to  finance  a  new  addi¬ 
tion. 

John  E.  Berwind  is  chairman  of  the  coal  trade 
committee  and  L.  S.  Willard  is  vice-chairman. 
Other  members  are  William  C.  Atwater,  C.  D. 
Brackenridge,  Michael  F.  Burns,  Lemuel  E.  Burrows, 
Charles  E.  Bockus,  J.  E.  Parsons,  E.  D.  Enney,  J.  F. 
Bermingham,  George  M.  Dexter,  Howard  C.  Mat- 
lack,  James  A.  Hill,  Charles  A.  Owen,  G.  N.  Wilson, 
Robert  C.  Hill,  Wilbur  A.  Marshall,  Thomas  H. 
Watkins,  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  Col.  Robert  B.  Baker, 
Charles  F.  Randolph,  Charles  S.  Allen,  William  J. 
Wittenberg,  Samuel  T.  Peters,  F.  W.  Saward  and 
Daniel  Anthony. 

The  activities  of  the  Broad  Street  Hospital  are 
too  well  known  to  the  downtown  business  community 
to  need  any  particular  mention.  Its  ambulances  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
the  invaluable  service  which  it  rendered  at  the  time 
of  the  Wall  Street  explosion  is  still  fresh  in  memory. 
Coal  men  will  no  doubt  be  liberal  contributors  to 
this  worthy  cause. 


It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  our  trade  re¬ 
ports  this  week  reflect  a  better  market  tone;  more 
inquiries,  if  not  more  business. 


COAL  INFORMATION 

Do  you  want  information  on  the  cost  oi 
mining,  freight  rates,  coal  prices,  export 
figures  and  prices,  tonnages  handled  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  and  over  various  railroads  and 
water  ways,  production  of  various  states, 
wage  agreements,  statistics  on  coal  con¬ 
sumed  by  railroads,  ships,  industrial  plants, 
etc.  ?  If  so,  Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard 
book  of  coal  trade  statistics  should  be  in 
your  possession. 

If  connected  with  the  coal  trade  in  any 
way,  as  operator,  wholesaler,  shipper,  ex¬ 
porter  or  retailer,  this  book  is  what  you 
need  to  have  at  hand  for  ready  reference. 
It  is  a  volume  containing  statistics  of  per¬ 
manent  value,  one  that  may  be  well  kept 
for  years.  Valuable  information  relating 
to  the  past  will  be  found  in  earlier  issues, 
as  well  as  the  recent  statistics  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  current  number.  It  has  saved  the  day 
for  others ;  it  will  do  as  well  for  you.  It 
answers  many  questions  arising  in  the 
course  of  business.  You’ll  need  it.  You 
should  have  it. 

'Practically  all  you  wish  to  know  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  coal  business.  Price  $2.50 
per  copy. 

F.  W.  SAWARD, 

15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


President  Notices  Poor  Equipment. 

Consumers  are  inquiring  for  bituminous  coal  to  a 
greater  extent  than  for  some  time  past.  A  hundred 
inquiries  may  not  result  in  a  hundred  orders,  but 
they  will  be  productive  of  a  certain  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Once  production  is  definitely  on  the  up-grade, 
car  shortage  may  develop  much  sooner  than  gen¬ 
erally  anticipated. 

In  his  recent  address  to  Congress  on  the  railroad 
situation,  President  Harding  said  the  information  in 
his  possession  showed  that  the  percentage  of  bad- 
order  freight  cars  on  July  1st  was  15.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  cars  owned  by  the  railroads,  as 
compared  with  a  normal  of  five  or  six  per  cent.  This 
he  described  as  being  about  10  per  cent  above  nor¬ 
mal,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  one  point  of  view, 
it  was  a  slip  of  the  presidential  tongue  to  use  that 
comparison,  as  the  bad-order  equipment,  on  the 
strength  of  these  figures,  was  practically  200  per  cent 
above  normal  and  not  10  per  cent. 

And  this  includes  only  cars  that  are  absolutely  down 
and  out,  so  to  speak.  There  are  a  great  many  more 
in  such  an  advanced  stage  of  decrepitude  that  they 
have  to  be  patched  up  with  old  boards  and  pieces  of 
wire  at  the  tipple  before  they  can  be  loaded  with 
coal.  They  will  not  last  long  in  active  and  continued 
service. 


We  note  that  the  editor  of  one  paper  makes 
a  strong  point  of  exploiting  quality  coal.  That  is 
all  right  for  those  who  have  it,  but  as  a  sales 
manager  said  to  us  some  time  ago,  “What  are 
you  going  to  do  if  you  haven’t  got  it?”  Natur¬ 
ally  in  such  a  large  industry  there  is  a  very  large 
tonnage  of  average  quality  or  less,  and  the  dis-  - 
posing  of  this  is  one  of  the  problems  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  coal  market  is  inactive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  tonnage,  for  which  a  great 
point  can  be  made  in  regard  to  quality,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited. 


Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  an  employee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
has  resigned  that  position  to  become  secretary- 
manager  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  He  assumed  his  new  duties  on  August 
1st,  succeeding  Ellery  B.  Gordon. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

President  M.  G.  Siener,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Buffalo 
Coal  Corporation,  is  moving  his  office  to  the  12th 
floor  of  the  Prudential  Building.  He  found  it  pretty 
noisy  in  the  old  location. 

There  is  still  one  battery  of  coke  ovens  running 
at  some  rate  on  the  Donner-Union  Coke  Corporation 
plant,  but  the  local  iron  furnaces  are  mostly  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  and  apparently  have  no  business 
in  sight. 

As  a  rule,  the  Buffalo  bituminous  shippers  are 
very  wary  of  coal  standing  on  track  here  in  their 
name,  but  one  of  them  reports  this  week  of  buying 
more  than  one  car,  and  at  his  own  price,  that  had  over 
$100  demurrage  against  them. 

A  number  of  officials  of  the  Punxsutawney  Coal 
Mining  Co.  are  at  the  mines  on  a  general  inspection 
trip,  including  President  Harry  Yates,  Secretary 
Charles  Pearson,  Jr.,  and  Auditor  Walter  D.  Skilli- 
corn.  Mr.  Yates  will  go  on  to  Pittsburgh  before 
coming  home. 

The  custom  house  report  shows  a  big  pouring  of 
hard  coal  into  Duluth  and  Superior,  but  scarcely  any 
is  going  to  Chicago.  This  shows  that  Chicago  is 
pretty  full  of  coal,  for  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
grain  coming  out  of  there  and  vessels  would  go  there 
willingly  if  they  could  get  coal  to  carry. 

Reports  from  Buffalo  industries  show  an  increase 
of  employment  during  July  of  6.3  per  cent  over  the 
average  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  falling 
off  had  been  light,  but  pretty  steady  from  January 
1st  to  July  1st.  Concerns  reporting  were  such  as 
have  500  or  more  employees  and  include  foods,  iron 
and  steel,  lumber,  vehicles,  railroads  and  miscel¬ 
laneous. 

J.  T.  Roberts  won  the  coalmen’s  golf  tournament 
cup.  It  was  a  pretty  closely  contested  affair  and 
great  interest  was  shown  in  it.  In  order  to  come 
out  best,  Mr.  Roberts  had  to  beat  J.  Bert  Ross,  who 
won  the  cup  last  year;  B.  W.  Wistar,  the  only  scratch 
man,  and  also  C.  J.  Renwick,  his  associate  on  the 
committee  of  arrangements.  The  cup  has  not  been 
selected  yet,  but  there  are  funds  to  pay  for  a  good 
one. 


New  Frick  Wage  Scale. 

Latrobe,  Pa.,  Aug.  4.- — The  new  wage  scale,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent,  placed 
in  effect  August  1  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 
calls  for  the  following  scale :  Pick  mining  and 
loading  room  and  rib  coal,  per  100  bushels,  $2.38; 
pick  mining  and  loading  heading  coal,  per  100 
bushels,  $2.63 ;  pick  mining  and  loading  wet  head¬ 
ing  coal,  per  100  bushels,  $2.77;  loading,  short- 
wall  machine  coal,  per  100  bushels,  $1.50;  fire* 
bosses,  per  day  of  8  hours,  $6.30;  mine  laborers, 
per  8  hours,  $4.15;  assistant  tracklayers  and 
assistant  timbermen,  per  8  hours,  $4.35;  drivers, 
rope  riders,  cagers,  tracklayers,  blasters  and 
timbermen,  per  8  hours,  $5. 

Under  the  new  scale,  coal  in  this  district  can 
be  mined  for  about  55  cents  a  ton  for  pick  mining. 
The  coal  output  of  the  Frick  company  is  now 
about  35  per  cent. 


British  Output  and  Prices. 

Great  Britain’s  coal  output  for  the  week  ending 
July  23,  was  4,322,000  tons,  this  comparing  with 
2,928,000  tons  for  the  week  ending  July  16,  and 
with  2,355,000  tons  for  the  week  ending  July  9. 

The  London  Coal  Exporters’  Association  has 
sent  a  resolution  to  the  Prime  Minister  protesting 
against  the  high  prices  of  coal  for  export,  stating 
it  is  impossible  to  recover  the  old-time  export 
trade  while  present  prices  persist. 

A  cable  from  Cardiff  states  that  Indian  and 
South  American  demands  for  coal  are  exceeding 
all  expectations.  Other  buyers  are  reserved,  ex¬ 
pecting  lower  prices  before  the  end  of  the  month 
and  further  declines  in  September. 

Best  Admiralty  large  is  quoted  40s.  to  45s.,  best 
bunker  smalls  20s.  to  22s.,  cargo  bunker  smalls 
18s.  to  22s.,  and  inferior  bunker  smalls  15s.  to  17s., 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is 
|  ecome  the  chief  of  the  corner.”  This 
lought  must  occur  to  mind  when  we  find  that 
,e  principal  feature  of  strength  in  the  market- 
found  in  the  improved  demand  for  gas  coal 
ack.  Directly  after  the  turn  of  the  month  a 
;tter  tone  was  noticeable  in  regard  thereto, 
id  this  tonnage,  generally  one  of  the  least 
•ofitable  of  the  several  grades  of  coal,  is  in 
lod  demand.  This  is  brought  about  largely 
■cause  of  reduced  lake  shipments  trimming 
)\vn  the  quantity  available,  less  coal  being 
leened  for  the  lake  trade,  and  because  of  the 
mand  from  cement  companies  now  enj  oying 
very  fair  degree  of  prosperity  by  reason  of 
e  quantity  of  cement  used  in  building  con- 
ete  roads  during  the  summer  and  early  fall, 
lere  is  now  much  more  than  the  usual 
lount  of  road  building  under  way  and  the 
‘  'Tracts  generally  stipulate  that  work  must 
completed  for  the  season  about  Election 
iv,  hence  the  effort  made  to  push  activities 
the  summer  season  draws  to  a  close. 
Bituminous  tonnage  movement  continues  on 
ery  modest  basis  in  comparison  with  recent 
11  s  and  there  is  a  further  nominal  decline 
.heated  by  the  report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
| 1  >  though  after  all  there  is  a  question  as  to 
ether  a  decrease  of  22,000  tons  in  the  week’s 
)  ’auction  of  soft  coal  is  really  significant.  So 
! a  difference  as  this  might  easily  be  wiped 
by  a  revision  or  rectification  of  the  returns 
one  week  or  another. 

die  fact  remains  that  buyers  are  not  taking 
1  freely  and  it  is  noticeable  that  less  effort 
icing  made  to  move  tonnage  than  might  be 
'ected  under  the  circumstances,  for  what  is 
use,,  some  people  ask,  of  advising  buyers 
1  put  in  stocks  at  the  low  prices  now  pre- 
uig?  The  well-meant  advice  of  the  coal 
:  i  is  often  received  in  skeptical  mood  and 
'etore  if  the  buyers  wish  to  follow  their 

\ ldeas  and  pay  more  for  coal  later  on,  whv 
:  jet  them  do  so  ? 

hat  seems  to  be  the  policy  accepted  now  as 
realized  that  within  a  short  time  the  sea- 
| l’  demand  at  least  will  cause  a  better  price 
|  ’'cva’b  1  he  newspapers  have  been  predict- 
,  lower  coal  prices  and  surely  the  quotations 
;oft  coal  have  been  curtailed  week  by  week 
j  1  they  are  now  on  a  basis  that  affords 
i  ‘  or  n°  profit  in  many  instances.  It  is  the 
|  e  scale  and  the  high  standard  of  freights 


that  bring  about  the  high  delivered  price  that 
so  many  take  exception  to ;  not  anything  in  the 
way  of  large  profits  to  the  producer. 

Manufacturing  interests  are  plainly  pursuing 
a  halting,  hesitating  course  as  a  general  thing. 

I  n  e  ProffJ.e?s  ’S  ke’n§‘  njade,  newspaper  items 
tell  of  additional*  establishments  opening  up 
v  eek  by  week,  but  there  is  not  the  degree  of 
confidence  in  industrial  circles  that  there  should 
be.  \  et  all  reports  agree  that  stocks  of  manu- 
t act u red  goods  are  being  reduced  to  extremely 
modest  dimensions.  And  it  is  only  a  question 
ot  a  short  time  before  manufacturing  will  have 
to  be  resumed  generally  and  in  ample  measure. 

I  ns  will  be  helped  no  doubt  by  the  crop 
results  Prospects  continue  good  as'heretofore 
referred  to  by  us,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  crops  constitute  an  element  of 
natural  wealth  of  prime  importance.  They 
bring  new  money  into  circulation  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  without  at  the  same  time  "de¬ 
veloping  merely  an  element  of  inflation  as  does 
the  continued  influx  of  gold.  They  constitute 
a  real  advance  in  national  progress  and  this 
year  will  be  very  welcome  to  the  farming  com¬ 
munities  where  deflation  in  values  was  so  early 
experienced. 

A  good  outlook  for  the  winter  business  is 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  coal  firms  are  getting 
more  replies  to  letters  and  circulars,  indicating 
that  buyers  are  more  interested  in  tonnage 
now,  even  if  not  quite  ready  to  place  orders. 

1  his  in  itself  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
July  situation  when  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
even  a  nibble  for  the  most  attractive  bait. 

.  Reduction  of  mining  costs  continues  to  be  an 
important  feature.  Non-union  fields  are  °-et- 
ting  down  to  the  1917  basis  generally  and 
operations  in  districts  adjacent  thereto  are 
moving  in  that  direction  though  not  by  so  di¬ 
rect  a  process.  One  result  is  that  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  operators  adhering  to  the  con¬ 
tract  arrangements  are  at  a  disadvantage  and 
strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  rectify  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  that  quarter,  as  fully  covered  by  state¬ 
ments  in  another  column,  'it  is  to  be'  hoped 
that  the  union  will  not  continue  on  its  stubborn 
course  in  the  district,  for  while  the  demand 
foi  coal  will  increase  in  the  fall  by  reason  of 
the  greater  requirements  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests,  it  will  be  unwise  for  the  miners  to  hold 
out  for  a  rate  of  wages  which  simply  means 
no  work  in  the  face  of  strong  competition. 

Large  Government  payments  to  the  railroads 
are  still  in  the  discussion  stage.  The  com¬ 


panies  are  making  a  better  showing  through 
their  own  efforts,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
are  in  a  poor  financial  condition  and  the  half- 
biilion  advance  which  is  proposed  is  urgently 
needed.  It  will  serve  to  pay  old  accounts  and 
give  credit  for  further  purchases.  If  the  steel 
companies  and  equipment  builders  make  low 
enougi  pi  ices,  purchases  by  the  railroads  will 
be  a  big  factor  in  restoring  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  eaily  in  1922.  I  here  will  be  diplomacy, 
lowever,  in  holding  back  until  reduced  prices 
are  obtainable,  and  it  is  even  suggested  that  in 
some  cases  payment  of  bills  may  be  held  up 
now  in  order  to  secure  co-operative  pressure 
on  the  authorities  to  afford  relief.  Certainly, 
deferred  railroad  bills  are  a  most  important 
eature  in  the  coal  trade,  many  large  accounts 
bemg  three  months  or  more  in  arrears.  And 
the  deferring  of  maintenance  not  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  roadbed  but  repair  of  cars  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  a  serious  point. 

Consideration  of.  tax  matters  in  Congress  is 
reflected  in  discussion  along  this  line  in  trade 
circles.  It  is  recognized  that  this  is  one  of  the 
big  features  of  business  today  and  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  past  few 
months  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  some 
unsettlement  in  the  financial  world  when  the 
time  for  income  tax  payment  falls  due  again 
September  15th.  Our  intimation  that  such 
wou  d  be  the  case  proved  true  in  June  and  the 

thud  payment  may  be  all  the  more  difficult  to 
take  care  of. 

It.  will  be  noticed  that  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  in  its  recent  weekly  report  follows  our  line 
of  comment  relative  to  the  progress  of  bitu¬ 
minous  movement,  also  prospects  of  trade 
growth.  And  all  careful  observers,  we  think 
will  agree  that  tonnage  must  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  in  the  near  future  to  afford  adequate 
supplies,  even  though  the  year’s  total  is  to  be 
small  compared  with  the  recent  past  and  the 
ratio  of  per  capita  growth  has  been  decreased 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  anthracite  trade  continues  on  a  normal 
summer  basis,  though  it  seems  abnormal  in 
view  of  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in 
every  intervening  year  since  1915.  Actuated 
as  this  industry  is  by  the  state  of  employment 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  by  weather 
conditions  and  other  features  not  readily  to 
be  forecast,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to -go  further 
at  present  than  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  sea¬ 
sonable  improvement  as  the  year  advances. 

It  has  always  been  found  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
vival  in  demand  at  the  close  of  the  vacation 
season  and,  while  yards  are  generally  well 
stocked,  it  is  believed  that  dealers  will  be  quick 
o  nil  up  again  as  soon  as  any  material  amount 
ot  tonnage  moves  out  in  order  to  be  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  meet  the  subsequent  demands  and  avoid 
local  criticism  of  scant  supplies.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  all  that  is  possible  must  be  done  to 
forestall  grounds  for  complaint  on  a  subject 
that  has  many  trouble-making  possibilities. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  dealers  will  not 
have  to  pay  more  for  coal  this  season  on  ac¬ 
count  of  recent  tax  legislation.  The  article 
which  we  print  on  another  page  was  obtained 
by  us  from  an  authoritative  source  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  plan  of  action  that  has  been  decided 
upon.  From  all  appearances  there  will  be  no 
tax  charged  prior  to  January  1st,  and  by  that 
time  there  may  be  a  decision  that  will  dispose 
of  the  present  measure  for  all  time  to  come. 
This,  will  eliminate  a  feature  that  has  been 
causing  considerable  apprehension  in  sections 
where  the  price  of  hard  coal  is  already  much 
criticized. 
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Trade  Conditions  il  New  York 

Better  Tone  Observable  as  Bituminous  Attracts  More  Inquiry  and  Approach  of  Autumn 

Helps  Anthracite  Sentiment. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


The  tone  of  the  local  market  is  in  the  main, 
improved,  for  bituminous  so  long  at  the  low¬ 
est  stage  of  depression,  is  now  picking  up  and 
anthracite  transactions  while  at  a  low  ebb  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago  and  other  recent  active 
seasons,  has  been  helped  to  some  extent  b} 
the  interruptions  to  productions  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  reduced  amount  of  coal  avail¬ 
able  for  prompt  shipment.  Altogether  the  main 
thought  is  that  the  worst  difficulties  of  the 
bituminous  trade  have  passed  by  and  that 
anthracite  will  soon  show  a  seasonable  im¬ 
provement. 

The  domestic  sizes  in  particular  will  revive- 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  vacation  season  and 
no  apprehension  is  felt  by  those  who  find  ton¬ 
nage  a  little  hard  to  move  now.  There  are  re¬ 
strictions,  of  course,  upon  the  shipments  of 
stove  coal  by  itself.  It  is  generally  necessary 
to  take  other  sizes  in  connection  therewith,  but 
the  purchase  of  pea  coal  is  not  insisted  upon 
as  formerly  and  some  interests,  at  least,  have 
liberal  ideas  as  to  the  additional  tonnage  to  be 
taken  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  stove  coal. 

A  number  of  individual  mines  continue  closed 
on  account  of  prevailing  basis  of  prices  but  a 
return  to  a  premium  basis  is  expected  a  little 
later  when  more  mines  will  be  opened  up,  thus 
preventing  premiums  going  to  an  extreme 
range. 

Steam  sizes  continue  to  show  little  or  no 
change,  but  the  number  of  sales  of  distress 
coal  so  called  has  been  reduced  on  account  of 
certain  loaded  boats  having  been  disposed  of. 
Pea  coal  is  being  put  in  storage  along  with 
other  sizes  but  this  is  the  usual  policy  at  this 
time  of  year  and  does  not  reflect  an  especially 
unfavorable  condition. 

Movement  of  coal  from  the  dealers’  yards 
throughout  this  territory  is  reported  very  slow, 
largely  on  account  of  financial  reasons,  but 
there  is  a  large  tonnage  of  the  domestic  sizes 
that  has  not  been  put  away  yet  by  consumers 
and  this  means  more  active  business  later  on. 

In  this  vicinity  a  large  number  of  dealers 
have  their  yards  filled  to  the  utmost.  Realizing 
the  reciprocal  advantages  of  assisting  their 
source  of  supply,  as  soon  as  general  orders 
slackened  off  in  the  wholesale  trade,  many 
dealers  bought  very  freely,  only  to  find  that 
with  the  approach  of  midsummer  the  demands 
upon  them  became  very  light.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  by  no  means  detrimental,  for  while  it 
may  cause  a  somewhat  slower  start  in  the  fall 
season  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  it  will 
permit  current  needs  to  be  readily  met. 

Individual  prices  continue  at  about  $8-$8.25 
on  white  ash  stove  coal  and  from  $7.50-$7./5 
on  egg  and  chestnut,  though  some  quotations 
of  25  cents  less  than  the  above  minimum 
have  been  reported  on  chestnut  coal.  Pea 
coal  is  bringing  from  $4.50-$5-25  as  a  general 
thing.  On  steam  sizes  the  range  is  $2.75-$3.25 
for  No.  1  buckwheat;  $1.75-$2.25  for  rice  and 
90c-$1.25  for  barley. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  is  seemingly  ready  for  a  better 
showing  in  the  near  future.  It  was  recently 
remarked  that  if  only  a  dozen  large  buyers 
came  into  the  market  the  effect  would  be  quick¬ 
ly  discernible.  Ever  since  the  month  of  August 
came  in  a  better  tone  has  prevailed.  The 
weather  may  have  had  some  influence  on  this, 
carrying  as  it  did  some  little  suggestion  of 
the  fall  season  on  certain  days. 


It  did  not  take  long  in  fact  to  develop,  the 
impression  that  the  trade  could  not  continue 
on  the  July  basis.  The  United  States  is  too 
big  and  rich  to  stand  still  for  any  length  of 
time  and  with  the  1917  wage  scale  being  re¬ 
stored  in  many  places  there  is  a  better  outlook 
for  producers.  This  wipes  out  two  very  sub¬ 
stantial  advances  made  in  order  to  equalize 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  now  that  cheaper 
fuel  is  demanded  and  living  costs  have  been 
reduced,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  some  change 
should  be  made. 

Altoona  continues  to  be  a  storm  center  of 
dispatches  relative  to  conferences,  propositions 
and  statements  but  thus  far  the  miners  who 
were  so  anxious  to  confer  while  wages  were 
on  the  up-grade  are  very  reluctant  to  meet  the 
operators.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work 
both  ways  and  now  that  nearly  every  trade  is 
liquidated  to  some  extent  some  reduction  in 
the  extreme  cost  of  coal  mine  labor  is  in  order. 

Tidewater  prices  are  a  little  lower,  for  while 
there  is  little  change  in  the  quotations  to  be  re¬ 
ported  it  is  a  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  tonnage  is  moving  at  the  lower  of  the 
bracketed  prices. 

Coal  can  be  bought  for  prompt  shipment  on 
about  the  following  basis:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.25 
per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines ;  Pool  9,  $2.35-$2.75 , 
Pool  10,  $2.00-$2.50;  Pool  11,  $1.85-$2;  Pools 
18  34  and  44,  $1.75-$1.90;  Pools  54,  and  64, 
$l’.80-$2;  Pools  31  and  61,  $2.25-$2.50;  gas 
slack,  $1.75-$2. 

Tidewater  prices  are  steady  at  about  the 
levels  which  have  prevailed  for  several  weeks 
past,  or  from  $5.90  to  $6.15  per  gross  ton 
f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  9,  and  $5.50  to  $5. 7a  for 
Pool  10. 

With  regard  to  prompt  shipments  two  fea¬ 
tures  are  noticed.  In  some  cases  prompt  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  the  means  of  securing  bar¬ 
gains,  whereas  in  other  cases  tonnage  has  been 
moved  at  a  higher  price  on  the  assurances  of 
liberal  terms ;  90  days’  credit  having  been,  of¬ 
fered  by  a  number  of  houses,  with  suggestions 
of  even  more  liberal  terms  having  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  advantage 
being  taken  of  low  prices  by  shrewd  buyers 
and  "the  next  few  weeks  should  show  an  im¬ 
proved  tonnage  movement. 

There  has  been  some  reference  to  increased 
purchases  by  railroad  companies  but  from 
what  we  can  learn  not  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  that  direction,  for  while  the 
transportation  interests  are  desirous  of  buying, 
the  finances  of  some  roads  are  such  that  ship¬ 
pers  are  not  anxious  to  sell. 

In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  trade  will 
soon  reap  the  seasonable  advantage  of  the 
times.  We  have  had  the  usual  summer  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  domestic  trade  and  will  probably 
have  the  usual  fall  activity.  It  depends  upon 
weather  conditions  if  this  comes  early  or  late. 
Manufacturing  demands  are  of  course  another 
subject  and  one  affected  by  many  considera¬ 
tions. 


Although  the  gross  margin  obtained  by  retailers 
in  the  Twin  Cities  ranges  from  only  $1.75  to  $2.50 
per  ton,  there  continues  to  be  great  reluctance  to 
purchase  coal.  The  idea  of  lower  prices  seems  to 
have  taken  firm  root.  Apparently  the  distance  from 
the  mines  tends  to  prevent  the  populace  in  general, 
appreciating  the  circumstances  that  keep  coal  for 
domestic  use  following  the  downward  course  of 
other  commodities. 


Some  Little  Improvement  in  Retail  Demand 
_ _ Everybody  Waiting  in  Bituminous. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  reta 
trade,  and  even  though  slight  it  has  been  altogethe 
a  surprise  to  the  dealers,  as  they  had  simply  settle 
themselves  to  the  conviction  that  there  would  l 
complete  idleness  until  well  past  the  middle  of  Sei 
tember.  The  slight  change  in  conditions  becarr 
apparent  early  in  the  week  when  dealers  general! 
began  to  receive  unsolicited  orders  for  moderai 
tonnages  of  coal.  The  yards  had  curtailed  the 
working  forces,  but  more  than  one  of  them  for 
few  days  had  enough  business  to  keep  moderate' 
busy. 

The  real  reason  for  the  little  boom  is  found 
the  unusual  August  weather  we  have  been  havin 
as  the  moderately  warm  days  and  very  cool  nigh 
give  every  suggestion  of  the  weather  often  prevale 
in  October.  Without  a  doubt  customers  with  t! 
money  to  buy  coal  have  had  the  necessity  driv- 
home  and  decided  at  last  that  there  will  be  no  bett 
time  to  prepare  for  the  cold  days  to  come.  T 
dealers  think  that  there  will  be  little  spurts  of  buyi; 
similar  to  this  before  the  steady  pull  of  fall  ai 
winter  consumption  sets  in. 

To  the  credit  of  the  retail  trade  it  must  be  se 
that  as  fast  as  any  gaps  at  all  were  made  in  th< 
stocks  they  filled  them  up.  Buying  of  this  ki 
was  usually  from  their  regular  sources  of  supp 
and  while  there  have  been  some  fairly  tempti 
offers  on  chestnut  and  pea,  particularly  this  latl 
size,  very  little  business  on  cheap  coal  has  be 
closed. 

All  of  the  yards  are  kept  at  top  capacity  on 
sizes  except  stove  and  this  size  is  only  in  moder; 
supply  because  the  retailers  cannot  get  it  in  p 
portion  to  the  supply  of  the  other  family  sizes.  'I : 
retail  trade  continues  to  order  a  fair  share  of  ]  i 
with  its  other  sizes,  but  they  still  feel  that  they  vjl 
not  have  the  usually  heavy  demand  for  this  si 
and  for  this  reason  are  keeping  up  their  piles  t 
chestnut,  to  which  much  of  the  pea  trade  1 
shifted. 

Company  Mines  on  Full  Time. 

It  is  reported  that  company  mines  continue  to  m  : 
full  time  and  if  they  can  get  through  this  mol 
it  is  just  possible  that  there  will  be  little  or  ) 
short  working  time.  The  independents  are  not 
well  situated,  as  without  big  storage  yards  for  sr  1 
sizes,  they  are  still  compelled  to  reduce  product  i, 
even  though  they  have  unfilled  orders  for  large  si  >: 
such  as  egg  and  stove. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  retail  trade  : 
been  the  greater  solidarity  of  prices  among  thi 
Even  though  the  generally  accepted  standard  pr  i 
have  been  understood  as  $14  for  egg  and  $14.2?  i 
stove  and  nut,  and  $11.50  for  pea,  there  had  1  1 
considerable  concessions  made  from  these  pr; » 
Lately,  however,  some  of  the  concerns  who  c 
been  quoting  prices  50  cents  under  the  above  t 
have  been  asking  $14  for  all  the  larger  sizes,  ( 
$11  is  fast  becoming  a  fixture  for  pea. 

Steam  coals  are  unimproved  and  are  weak 
through  the  list,  with  no  hope  of  recovery  i  1 
November  1st,  at  least  that  is  the  prevailing  opu  " 
Everybody  waits  in  the  bituminous  trade,  1 J 
producer  and  consumer,  just  as  they  have  for  mo  i 
past.  Coal  movement  seems  to  be  at  a  minin  i 
with  all  of  the  buying  of  the  most  meagre  na  r 
for  current  consumption  only.  All  of  which  i  > 
cates  that  there  is  no  improvement  locally  < 
operating  houses  report  a  great  deal  of  idleness 
the  mines.  _  . ,  k 

From  the  industrial  standpoint  it  can  be  sai  j 
there  is  some  betterment,  particularly  in  the  P 
trade.  It  has  become  quite  general  during  the 
two  weeks  for  the  larger  plants  of  this  m1 
make  a  start  toward  a  resumption  of  activ - 
Usually,  though,  the  beginning  has  been  m  r 
smallest  way  possible  and  by  some  it  is  sai 
is  oniy  due  to  an  accumulation  of  small  oi- 
which  will  take  but  a  short  time  to  turn  out. 
the  other  hand  this  renewal  of  work  seems  to 
been  simultaneous  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  ow 
prices  for  the  finished  product,  somewhat  re  j 
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'■ages  and  cheap  coal,  they  will  be  able  to  go  for¬ 
ward  into  the  winter  with  increasing  activity. 

As  yet  this  improved  state  of  the  iron  trade  has 
ot  been  reflected  in  the  coal  trade,  as  the  buyers 
;  re  still  exercising  utmost  caution  in  their  purchases 
|  ind  are  content  to  run  mainly  on  stocks  of  fuel  which 
'  ave  been  accumulated  for  months  around  the  plants. 
I  Buyers  in  general,  while  admitting  the  cheapness 
!jf  fuel,  hesitate  to  buy  in  quantity.  Months  ago 
hen  they  openly  agreed  with  the  sellers  that  pbr- 
hases  at  that  time  were  bargains  and  that  the 
ottoni  had  been  reached,  are  now  somewhat  shaken 
i  their  belief,  inasmuch  as  even  lower  prices  have 
ince  been  recorded.  Right  at  this  moment  probably 
le  biggest  buyers  of  coal  are  the  public  utility 
lants,  such  as  the  electric  and  gas  concerns,  and 
t  present  quotations  they  are  storing  quite  heavily, 
s  is  usually  their  custom  in  the  summer  season. 
There  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  market  prices, 
ue  to  wage  adjustments  in  non-union  districts, 
lthough  prices,  with  a  few  exceptions,  cling  close 
)  last  week’s  figures,  such  as  $3  to  $3.25  for  Pool, 
2.50  to  $2.75  on  Pool  71,  $2.35  to  $2.65  for  Pool  9, 
2.10  for  Pool  10  and  1.65  to  $1.95  on  Fool  11. 


BALTIMORE  TRADE  LISTLESS 

io  Change  in  Demand  for  Spot  Coal — 
Inquiries  for  Future  Being  Made. 

The  only  way  to  properly  describe  the  soft  coal 
j  usiness  at  this  point  is  “listless.”  True  a  better 
.  ne  of  inquiry  is  developing  in  some  of  the  offices 
,  a  result  of  business  firms,  which  are  planning  for 
ie  future  should  improvements  come  in  their  line 
i  the  fall,  looking  ahead  a  bit  and  inquiring  as  to 
rices  for  future  deliveries.  The  spot  market  re¬ 
gains  in  the  same  condition  of  last  week  and  of 
iveral  weeks  preceding,  and  this  has  prevented  any 
se  in  prices  of  material  extent. 

|j  Best  grade  steam  coals,  and  also  best  grade  Penn- 
lvania  lump  gas  are  on  the  market  at  net  mine 
•ices  of  from  $2  to  $2.40,  intermediate  grades  are 
inning  from  $1.80  to  $2.10  and  the  lowest  grades 
i  both  steam  and  gas  coals  can  be  had  at  prices 
I  mging  from  $1.40  to  $1.60. 

A  Better  Feeling  Prevails. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  get  bargain  prices  can  do  so 
this  writing,  not  only  on  spot  business  but  on 
irly  long  term  future  deliveries,  but  this  induce- 
ent  has  so  far  failed  to  materially  stir 
ant  owners  or  purchasing  agents.  There  is,  how- 
'er,  an  underlying  better  feeling  in  the  coal  trade 
hich  would  seem  to  indicate  a  tightening  of  condi- 
3ns  in  the  not  distant  future. 

As  far  as  hard  coal  is  concerned  the  “nothing  do- 
g”  sign  is  still  hanging  out.  This  is  probably  due 
„•  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Grand  Jury  in  in- 
cting  Baltimore  retail  merchants  on  the  charge  of 
dng  prices,  following  a  campaign  ot  misrepresenta- 
m  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  and  which  was  ac- 
<’ely  backed  by  certain  figures  in  the  political  firma- 
i  ent.  The  whole  result  is  that  the  public  is  still 
^regarding  the  truthful  advice  of  the  coal  men  that 
■w  is  the  low  buying  period  of  the  year. 


Passing  of  dividend  on  American  Sugar  is  a 
i  flection  of  what  the  large  industrial  concerns 
; ive  been  up  against  and  at  once  accounts  for  a 
irt  of  the  coal  trade  dullness  and  indicates  that 
e  coal  business  is,  after  all,  not  as  badly  off  as 
me  other  lines.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  sugar 
i  e  range  from  the  high  prices  to  the  low  and  the 
ange  in  demand  from  brisk  to  nominal,  were 
■treme.  Other  companies  did  not  have  the  same 
cissitudes  but,  after  all,  despite  easier  conditions 
the  money  market,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
ere  will  be  time  enough  to  buy  stocks.  These 
\  vidend  omissions  will  tend  to  chill  sentiment 
:  id  recovery  will  be  slower  than  some  of  the 
dlish  interests  indicate. 

/  .  _ 

Sale  of  the  Potts  Estate  tract,  near  Pottsville, 
leduled  for  the  5th,  was  postponed  for  a  few 
1  ys  owing  to  small  amount  bid. 

. 


IN  THE  FAIRMONT  REGION 

Efforts  Being  Made  to  Readjust  Wages — 
Lake  Shipments  Ease  Off. 

Nothing  is  being  discussed  more  in  the  Fairmont 
region  within  the  past  week  than  the  talk  of  wage 
readjustment  between  the  operators  and  miners.  The 
operators  have  made  an  effort  to  point  out  the  fact 
to  the  miners  that  eastern  consumers  expect  a  re¬ 
duction  in  coal  just  as  in  other  staples  and  editorial 
writers  are  stressing  this  point.  The  effort  of  the 
operators  it  is  hoped  will  be  successful,  but  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  say  there  will  be  no 
wage  reduction  because  the  life  of  the  wage  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  end  until  March  31,  1922. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  metropolitan  edi¬ 
torial  and  newspaper  writers  are  illy  informed  as  to 
the  possibility  of  bringing  the  price  of  coal  down. 
Conditions  that  govern  costs  at  the  mine  are 
so  different  from  the  ordinary  business  that  the 
argument  put  forth  by  scholarly  writers  would  be  a 
joke  to  those  acquainted  with  the  industry  if  it 
would  not  be  that  the  uninformed  public  are  apt  to 
be  the  innocent  sufferers.  With  coal,  buying  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  delayed  and  business  conditions  should  be¬ 
come  more  normal  together  with  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion,  tie-ups  occur,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  serious  phase 
to  conditions. 

Operators  are  doing  one  thing  to  meet  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  That  is,  to  obtain  a  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  if  possible,  as  the  mining  end  is  the  big  cost  of 
coal,  and  if  they  are  not  successful  in  this  the  people 
will  know  full  well  in  time  that  there  will  be  no 
wage  reduction  until  next  April. 

Some  Mines  on  Open  Shop. 

During  this  week  there  were  probably  a  dozen  to 
fifteen  mines  that  swung  off  the  union  yoke  and 
established  the  “open  shop.”  These  are  scattered  all 
over  the  region  from  Morgantown,  Fairmont, 
Clarksburg,  Buckhannon,  along  the  old  Coal  & 
Coke  RR.,  now  the  Charleston  Division,  B.  &  O. 
RR.,  along  Scott’s  Run  and  along  the  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  RR.  Locations  are  kept  quiet,  as  union 
organizers  would  concentrate  on  organization  at 
those  points.  Two  new  stunts  were  noticed  this 
week :  one  was  to  contract  with  men  to  load  coal  on 
the  cars ;  another  was  that  union  men,  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  loaded  ten  cars  of  coal,  but  only  charged-  the 
operating  company  with  six.  Possibly  the  most 
freaky  condition  that  broke  this  week  was  one  non¬ 
union  mine  quit  after  being  on  an  “open  shop”  policy 
for  a  year  or  more  and  decided  to  join  the  union 
when  there  was  work  to  do. 

There  is  an  influx  of  miners  to  the  non-union  fields 
recently,  some  men  going  into  the  pits  and  letting 
their  families  stay  in  houses  owned  by  companies 
operating  closed  shop  mines,  which  cannot  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  price  taking  the  trade  to  the  non¬ 
union  fields.  One  mine  closed  down  in  the  region 
recently  and  fifty  of  the  miners  in  the  village  sought 
places  in  the  Greensburg,  Pa.,  field,  desiring  to  work 
regardless  of  the  union.  These  are  the  conditions 
that  the  Fairmont  region  is  facing — the  worst  in  its 
history,  because  prior  to  the  war  it  was  on  a  non¬ 
union  basis  and  always  had  work  when  union  fields 
even  had  less.  A  daily  average  of  196  mines  were 
idle  on  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  R.R. — the 
peak  of  mine  idleness. 

Miners  have  issued  propaganda  in  the  region  about 
coal  selling  for  $8  a  ton  to  keep  up  the  morale  of 
the  miners.  As  a  matter  of  fact  pool  64  is  bringing 
from  $1.45  to  $2.10,  with  very  little  at  the  last 
named  figure.  Slack  is  very  scarce  and  as  high  as 
$1.60  to  $1.70  is  offered.  Little  lump  coal  is  being 
prepared,  what  is  can  be  bought  from  $2  to  $2.60. 

Soft  Pedal  at  Curtis  Bay. 

Curtis  Bay  had  the  soft  pedal  put  to  it  also  last 
week  and  only  199  cars  of  coal  went  to  that  pier 
off  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  RR.  There  has 
been  a  decline  with  only  an  occasional  rise  during  the 
past  five  weeks,  the  big  week  having  been  that  end¬ 
ing  July  2nd,  which  aggregated  1,312  carloads.  This 
coal  was  shipped  during  the  British  miners’  strike. 

For  the  first  week  during  1921  not  a  single  car  of 
coke  was  loaded  la*st  week.  The  steel  business  is 
said  to  be  picking  up  but  thus  far  no  improvement 


has  extended  to  the  coke  industry  in  this  region. 
Last  week  there  were  2,035  cars  of  coal  loaded  east 
or  a  cut  of  497  loads  less  than  the  previous  week. 
Western  loading  was  671  cars  or  six  cars  less  than 
the  previous  week. 

Coal  movement  through  the  Grafton  gateway  last 
week  held  its  own,  being  but  65  cars  shy  of  the 
week  s  coal  movement.  General  freight  movement 
through  that  gateway  aggregated  4,349  loads  or  just 
23  loads  less  than  the  week  ending  July  30th. 

Production  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
was  253,450  tons,  the  lowest  for  three  weeks.  Fair¬ 
mont  region  last  week  loaded  4,087  cars  of  coal  or 
735  cars  less  than  the  previous  week.  Every  rail¬ 
road  showed  a  decrease,  which  was  as  follows: 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  372  cars; 
Monongahela  in  West  Virginia,  65  cars;  Western 
Maryland,  165  cars.  At  310  cars  the  Charleston  Di¬ 
vision,  B.  &  O.  RR.  lost  11  cars  and  the  Mononga¬ 
hela  Ry.,  in  Pennsylvania  made  the  only  increase 
with  a  total  of  1,001  cars,  a  rise  of  81  cars  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  week. 

Lake  Season  May  Close  Early. 

Weekly  railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah 
Division,  B„  &  O.  RR.  last  week  took  a  tumble 
backwards,  decreasing  185  cars  and  running  the 
lowest  that  it  had  been  for  five  weeks.  Last  week’s 
total  was  842  carloads.  The  B.  &  O.  RR.  individual¬ 
ly  last  week  secured  393  cars  of  coal  or  just  18  cars 
short  of  last  week. 

Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division,  B. 
&  O.  RR.  last  week  aggregated  but  467  carloads  or 
just  seven  cars  more  than  the  previous  week.  Joseph 
Purseglove,  Cleveland,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgan¬ 
town  Coal  Co.,  which  has  operations  along  Scott’s 
Run,  addressed  the  Morgantown  Coal  Wholesalers’ 
Association  and  intimated  that  the  1921  lake  season 
was  rapidly  coming  to  a  close.  It  is  estimated  at 
the  lake  front  that  only  20  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
will  be  utilized  this  year  and  16  millions  of  this  was 
either  stocked  there  or  was  on  freight  cars  en  route. 
With  but  four  millions  of  tons  of  coal  yet  to  go  to 
the  lakes  the  bulk  of  this  will  go  to  the  No.  8  and 
other  Ohio  coal  producing  fields,  Logan  and 
Kanawha  regions. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  lake  shipments  started  to 
ease  up  off  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O'.  RR. 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  It  is  reported 
that  the  blockade  caused  at  the  lakes  due  to  the 
failure  of  consumers  in  the  Northwest  to  buy  coal 
has  caused  things  to  be  wound  up  practically  with 
some  concerns.  Stocks  on  the  piers  are  very  heavy 
and  thus  far  little  coal  has  been  moved  from  them. 


Letters  from  Philadelphia. 

We  can  see  no  actual  improvement  in  business; 
in  fact,  July  was  the  most  inactive  month  we  have 
experienced  and  August  looks  to  be  very  similar. 

The  labor  union  in  Central  Pennsylvania  is  prov¬ 
ing  more  of  an  obstacle  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
more  business  daily.  Of  the  various  operators  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  non-union  fields  there 
are  some  who  are  allowing  consumers  to  name  prices 
that  are  out  of  all  reasen.  and  this  completely  de¬ 
moralizes  what  market  there  happens  to  be.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  such  operators  are  losing  on  their 
output  even  though  they  are  enjoying  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

It  is  the  general  belief  among  many  coal  men 
in  this  city  that  business  is  showing  signs  of  im¬ 
provement.  We  share  in  this  belief  on  account  of 
inquiries  and  greater  interest  by  consumers  in  quo¬ 
tations,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  general  business 
seems  to  be  more  confident  of  betterment. 

We  know  that  there  is  business  to  be  had,  but  that 
it  requires  the  most  untiring  and  persistent  efforts 
to  obtain  it  and,  therefore,  the  majority  of  our  time 
is  spent  in  working  and  not  worrying. 

Relative  to  the  state  of  trade  in  Philadelphia,  the 
situation  here  seems  to  be  rather  dull,  although  I 
hear  from  time  to  time  rumors  of  increased  in¬ 
terest.  I  think  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  coal 
are  lower  now  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  with 
that  there  is  not  very  much  business.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  business  has 
picked  up  a  little  bit,  but  I  cannot  get  confirmation 
of  this  from  the  steel  companies  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  with  whom  we  do  business  in  this  territory. 
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WAITING  AT  BOSTON 


Industrials  Still  Holding  Off  on  Orders — 
Coal  Reserves  Low. 

The  report  of  the  railways  serving  New  England 
through  the  Hudson  gateways  for  the  last  week  of 
July  shows  a  decrease  over  the  preceding  week  in 
the  anthracite  shipments  but  no  change  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous.  For  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  bitumi¬ 
nous  shipments  were  nearly  50  per  cent  above  those 
of  this  year  and  the  anthracite  about  10  per  cent 
above. 

Industrial  plants  and  manufacturers  are  still  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  watchful  waiting  policy  as  far  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  in  any  large  quantity  is  concerned,  and 
though  there  is  a  more  optimistic  atmosphere  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  trade  generally  it  is,  perhaps,  more  fos¬ 
tered  by  anticipations  than  by  anything  actually  tan¬ 
gible. 

The  increased  demand  for  textile  goods,  promised 
by  the  successful  spring  openings  of  some  of  the 
large  New  England  mills  and  the  demand  for  print 
and  cotton  goods  from  India  and  China  which  must 
be  supplied  in  large  measure  by  the  United  States, 
certainly  point  to  better  conditions  along  these  lines. 

In  all  these  textile  mills  the  supply  of  coal  on 
hand  is  much  below  the  usual  amount  and,  what  under 
normal  conditions  should  be  reserve  stock,  has  been 
depleted  by  current  consumption.  Any  revival  of 
business  means  that  these  stocks  must  be  replenished 
promptly.  Purchasing  interests  are  watching  the 
market  carefully  and  making  frequent  inquiries  as  to 
prices  and  conditions  but  are  extremely  conservative 
as  to  placing  contracts  or  even  orders  for  large 
amounts. 

No  Change  in  Prices. 

Spot  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  show  little  if  any 
change  in  price  for  the  past  sexeral  weeks.  Pool  1  is 
quoted  at  $3.25-$3.50;  Pool  9,  $2.50-$2.75 ;  Pool  10, 
$2.25;  Fool  11,  spot,  $2.25;  contract,  $2.40,  off  B.  &.  S. 

Anthracite  production  fell  off  materially  for  the 
last  week  of  July  but  the  cumulative  production  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1921  is  slightly  over  a 
million  tons  ahead  of  that  of  1920.  As  before  men¬ 
tioned,  shipments  to  New  England  also  declined  for 
the  week  and  shippers  report  dull  business  in  this 
territory  but  a  considerable  demand  west  of  the  Hud- 
son  river. 

Many  retail  merchants  report  improved  business 
for  the  first  week  of  August  and  though  this  is  nor¬ 
mally  a  dull  month  in  the  retail  trade  deliveries  there 
seem  to  be  a  real  increase  over  the  July  demand. 

This  improvement  may  be  traced,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  publicity  which  those  familiar  with  the  coal 
trade  conditions  have  given  through  the  press  and  in 
circular  letters  and  talks. 

Coal  trade  organizations,  statistical  bureaus  and 
many  individual  dealers  have  made  untiring  efforts 
to  bring  before  the  public  a  realization  of  the  actual 
situation  of  the  coal  industry  and  to  show  to  both 
large  and  small  consumers  the  necessity  of  “putting  in 
their  coal  early”  if  they  were  to  avoid  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  delay  and  high  prices  later  in  the  vear. 

Advice  Not  Heeded. 

While  this  advice  has  been  heeded  by  some  too 
many  have  merely  regarded  it  as  sellers’  talk  and 
looked  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  before 
the  cold  weather  necessitated  purchase.  Many  of 
these  consumers,  especially  the  householders,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  that,  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  high  wages  at  the  mines  and  on  the  railroads 
which  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  changed  for  months 
to  come,  there  will  not  be  any  reduction  in  'he  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  coal  and  that  the  advance  from  the 
prices  of  April  will  and  must  be  continued. 

P.  H.  Gadsden,  president  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association,  once  said,  “Be  Frank  and  Ad¬ 
vertise:  By  being  frank  and  advertising  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  utility  problems  can  best  be  obtained 
and  the  necessity  of  rate  adjustment  and  credit  restor¬ 
ation  hastened.” 

This  doctrine  is  especially  applicable  to  the  coal 
trade  and  its  successful  application  has  been  exem¬ 
plified  in  many  cases  where  the  early  buying  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  energetically  and  efficiently  conducted. 

Retail  dealers  throughout  New  England  are  well 


supplied  with  the  domestic  sizes,  the  tonnage  in  the 
yards  being  generally  above  the  usual  supply  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Some  few  dealers  are  low  on  the 
stove  size  but  the  past  week  has  seen  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  shipments  of  this  size.  Chestnut  coal 
still  continues  in  little  demand  and  some  cars  of  “dis¬ 
tressed”  chestnut  have  been  offered  at  as  low  as  $7.40 
mine  price. 


DULL  IN  MIDDLE  WEST 


Outlook  Promising,  However,  for  Steam  and 
Domestic. 

The  Cincinnati  coal  market  continues  to  be  char¬ 
acterized  ,with  extreme  immediate  dullness,  with  re¬ 
lated  conditions  promising  an  early  relief.  Actual 
selling  for  the  week  was  at  exceedingly  low  ebb  in 
practically  all  varieties  of  production  and  prices 
were  no  better.  The  outlook  was,  however,  much 
more  promising  both  for  steam  and  domestic  coals, 
as  factories  were  reported  preparing  to  resume  and 
home  fuel  supply  purchasing  got  well  under  way 
after  protracted  postponement.  The  general  belief 
prevailed  that  these  developments  promised  a  better 
market  by  September  1st.  It  is  to  be  said,  however, 
that  by  no  means  all  the  Cincinnati  operators  ac¬ 
cept  these  optimistic  assurances. 

Except  in  the  case  of  bituminous  nut  and  slack, 
which  maintained  the  stiffness  and  better  form  of  the 
previous  week,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  so  very 
little  of  it  available  rather  than  because  of  any  ac¬ 
centuation  of  demand,  fuel  demand  was,  if  possible, 
duller  than  ever.  While  domestic  retailers  were  sell¬ 
ing,  they  were  apparently  amply  supplied  and  were 
not  buying.  Factories,  while  getting  ready  to  start, 
had  big  reserve  stocks  and  were  inclined  to  make  a 
big  hole  in  them  before  calling  for  more  cargoes. 
The  depression  included  smokeless  coals,  which, 
without  special  opportunities  at  tidewater,  turned 
again  to  inland  markets  which  already  had  an  over¬ 
supply  and  were  without  digestive  facilities.  Some 
low  volatile  cargoes  went  to  fill  special  demands  at 
the  lakes,  but  this  tonnage  was  not  large  enough  to 
constitute  relief. 

Mine  Suspensions  Increase. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  number  of  mine  sus¬ 
pensions  increased  and  the  percentage  of  operations 
went  to  a  still  lower  point.  Exact  figures  are  not 
reliably  available  and  estimates  vary  greatly  but 
they  do  not  run  as  high  as  20  per  cent  for  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  West  Virginia  fields  as  a  whole.  New 
River  Winding  Gulf  and  the  Pocahontas  districts 
are  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  high  volatile 
fields  in  the  matter  of  operations.  Many  large  prop¬ 
erties  are  shut  down  entirely  and,  what  seems  the 
more  discouraging,  indefinitely.  It  might  be  assumed 
that  these  widespread  suspensions  would  materially 
improve  the  market  for  those  who  stay,  but  as  a 
wise  operator  observes,  these  companies  do  not  go 
out  of  the  market  when  they  shut  down.  Indeed, 
their  fight  for  business,  involving  as  it  does  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  resume  mining,  is  all  the  harder  and 
keener.  Low  volatile  operations  last  week  easily 
fell  below  25  per  cent. 

The  matter  has  not  been  talked  about  much,  but 
Hazard,  operators  are  puting  into  effect  a  20  per 
cent  cut  in  the  wages  of  their  miners  on  August 
15th  and  it  is  understood  that  the  miners,  who  are 
not  affiliated  with  the  union,  will  accept  this  reduc¬ 
tion  without  controversy.  The  cut  probably  will 
extend  to  the  Harlan  district  also,  though  no  or¬ 
ganized  action  has  been  taken  there.  There  were 
operators  who  believed  that  this  reduction  of  the 
pay  of  the  workers  ought  to  have  waited  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  resumption  of  mining  activities.  They  say  that 
a  miner  with  five  or  six  days’  employment  a  week 
could  stand  a  20  per  cent  cut  which  would  be  pretty 
hard  on  one  who  draws  for  only  a  day  or  two  and 
has  to  live  on  the  limited  amount.  It  is  expected 
that  this  low  wage  movement  will  soon  reach  other 
districts. 

No  Material  Change  in  Prices. 

Prices  are  not  materially  changed  from  those  of 
the  last  week  in  July.  Smokeless  lump  ranged 
from  $4.50  to  $5,  with  some  sales  reported  below 
the  $4  mark.  Egg  had  about  the  same  range.  Run- 
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of-mine,  while  quoted  at  $2.65  to  $2.75,  sold  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  $2.25.  Nut  and  slack  had  receded! 
for  the  week  to  $2.25.  Smithing  coal  had  fallen  back 
to  $4.  In  the  bituminous  varieties,  while  lump  is 
quoted  generally  at  from  $3  to  $3.15,  many  of  the 
sales  that  are  being  made  are  below  $3  and  some  ol 
them  as  low  as  $2.50.  Mine  run  is  from  $1.75  to  $2 
but  there  are  sales  as  low  as  $1.50.  Nut  and  slack 
the  production  of  which  is  even  narrower  than  the 
demand,  holds  pretty  well  to  the  higher  figures  ol 
last  week  and  is  selling  at  from  $1,25  to  $1.50 
Limited  preparation  continues  to  be  the  explanation 

The  belief  that  the  lake  business  for  this  year  is 
practically  “shot”  has  become  general  as  the  result 
of  non-absorption  in  the  Northwest.  A  few  isolatec 
cargoes  of  smokeless  coal  are  going  in  that  directior 
on  special  orders,  but  the  tonnage  is  inconsiderable! 
The  prediction  is  freely  made  that  there  will  have 
to  be  rushed  winter  all-rail  shipments  to  help  out  ir 
December  and  January  on  account  of  the  neglect  ir 
buying  which  now  is  apparent.  The  Northwes 
either  hasn’t  the  money  to  buy,  or  believes  that  the 
prices  will  be  lower  or  has  the  common  experience 
of  other  sections  of  a  large  left-over  supply  alonf 
with  a  vastly  reduced  industrial  demand. 

Domestic  dealers  in  Cincinnati  continue  to  re 
port  that  there  is  now  a  brisk  demand  for  domestii 
fuel  and  that  orders  are  coming  in  nicely  for  im 
mediate  delivery.  Cooler  nights  and  mornings  ar 
helping  this  along  so  that  most  Queen  City  retailer 
just  now  have  all-  the  business  they  can  attend  to 
Delayed  deliveries  are  helping  the  boom  along.  Ther 
has  been  no  change  in  prices. 


QUIET  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Inquiries  Scarce  and  Demand  Almost  Nil- 
Prices  Unstable. 

The  present  week  finds  the  coal  trade  in  the  John: 
town  field  still  in  the  dumps.  About  the  most  th: 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  not  any  worse  than  la: 
week,  which,  nearly  all  leading  local  houses  agre 
was  the  most  inactive  of  the  year.  At  no  place  wi 
there  any  improvement  reported  over  last  week. 

Production  in  the  non-union  mines  averages  aboi 
30  to  34  per  cent  with  the  union  mines  still  pract 
cally  “dead.” 

Prices  are  unstable  and  about  the  same  as  la 
week,  according  to  most  reports.  Pool  10  runs  fro 
$2.10  to  $2.35  and  Pool  11  slightly  upward  fro 
$1.90.  One  house  sets  forth  figures  lower  than  thes 
giving  $2.10  as  the  average  for  Pool  10  and  $1.75  : 
the  average  for  Pool  11.  Pool  9,  what  there  is  • 
it,  is  said  to  be  bringing  an  average  price  of  $2.50. 

Inquiries  are  scarce  and  demand  is  almost  nil. 

Buyers  Reluctant. 

Even  with  the  fall  season  drawing  near,  local  o 
erators  say,  there  is  no  indication  that  anybody  _ 
making  any  preparations  for  the  winter  by  stockit 
up.  As  has  been  the  case  in  practically  all  the  re 
of  the  country  all  efforts  to  stir  up  a  “preparednes 
demand  for  the  winter  have  failed.  The  reast 
usually  assigned  by  local  operators  for  this  apatl 
toward  the  approach  of  colder  weather  is  that  t 
business  and  industrial  depression  and  the  uncertain 
as  to  when  it  will  end  makes  erstwhile  buyers  r 
luctant  to  tie  up  any  sums  of  money  in  coal  whl 
may,  or  may  not  be  needed. 

“If  coal  almost  at  their  own  price  won’t  start  the 
buying  I  don’t  know  what  else  will,”  said  one  loc 
agent. 

The  recent  readjustment  of  wages  in  the  non-unf 
field  to  the  1917  scale,  according  to  all  reports,  has  n 
produced  any  favorable  results.  .Its  only  effect,  it 
generally  agreed,  has  been  merely  to  enable  the  o 
erators  to  keep  their  mines  running,  which  wot: 
not  have  been  possible,  it  is  claimed,  under  the  form 
scale  and  is  not  possible  under  the  existing  wa 
agreement  with  the  miners  in  the  union  field. 


The  W.  F.  Gilbert  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  h 
purchased  the  property  of  the  Mill  River  Coal  C 
formerly  owned  by  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.  The  pre 
erty  is  to  be  used  as  an  additional  storage  plant  a 
is  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mill  River 
that  occupied  by  the  Gilbert  company.  Negotiatio 
were  originally  reported  some  months  ago. 
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i  One  office  has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  pay  readjustment  has  had  the  bad  effect 
of  inspiring  buyers  to  hold  out  for  even  lower  prices, 
presumably  under  the  impression  that  lower  wages 
in  the  non-union  mines  meant  a  profit  instead  of  mere¬ 
ly  a  saving  for  the  operators  and  consequently  lower 
prices. 


Depression  Has  Spent  Itself. 

However,  not  all  the  local  houses  are  looking  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  business.  Some,  it  is  true,  can 
'  see  nothing  in  the  near,  let  alone  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  to  indicate  a  revival  of  industry.  Others  say 
j  the  only  hope  of  so  much  as  a  stir  in  the  market  is 
i  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  which  is  still  weeks 
iway,  a  matter  which  they  regard  as  only  a  drop  in 
.he  bucket.  But  one  of  the  biggest  houses  here,  Cos¬ 
grove  &  Co.,  has  ventured  the  prediction  that  things 
will  “pick  up’’  before  next  month  is  many  days  old. 
Phis  company  believes  that  the  industrial  depression 
las  about  spent  itself  and  sees  in  various  reports  com- 
ng  from  its  soundings  in  industrial  centers  signs 
ff  an  early  revival. 

Perhaps  the  busiest  offices  here  are  those  of  some 
arge  New  York  and  Philadelphia  concerns  which, 
dthough  operating  mines  in  this  field,  do  all  their 
selling  through  the  main  offices,  in  the  cities  named. 
Their  local  offices  merely  ship  upon  orders  from  the 
lome  offices.  These  places  report  business  “fairly 
irisk”  at  times,  sometimes  almost  as  much  as  they 
■an  handle.  One  such  office  stated  its  non-union 
nines  were  all  in  operation,  almost  at  capacity. 


SLOW  AT  PITTSBURGH 


levy  Few  Orders  for  Lump  Coal — Extreme 
Scarcity  of  Slack. 

There  is  quite  a  scarcity  of  orders  for  lump  coal 
i  this  territory.  Therefore,  for  this  reason  there  is 
n  extreme  scarcity  of  slack  coal  of  all  grades. 
/Tatters  are  being  helped  along  by  the  fact  that  a 
reat  deal  of  slack  coal  is  being  shipped  to  lake. 
Vithin  the  past  week  prices  have  risen  as  much  as 
fty  cents  per  ton.  Slack  inquiries  are  on  the  in- 
rease,  but  the  volume  of  business  being  done  is 
mall. 

Quite  a  number  of  consumers  are  refusing  to 
urchase  at  the  high  prices.  It  is  now  a  race  between 
re  consumption  of  stock  and  the  development  of 
imp  orders  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  demand. 
l  great  many  men  are  out  of  work  and  naturally 
re  purchasing  as  little  as  possible  and  are  leaving 
le  purchase  of  coal  for  household  use  go  by  the 
oards  for  the  time  being. 

Unless  there  is  a  pick-up  in  industry  it  is  natural 
)  expect  that  the  demand  for  domestic  coal  will 
ot  reach  normal  proportions  until  the  cold  weather 
ecessitates  prompt  action.  It  is  therefore  agreed  in 
■iis  territory  that  prices  of  slack  are  going  to  re- 
iain  steady  at  least  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks, 
he  one  doubtful  element  being  whether  lake  ship- 
ients  will  be  increased. 

A  great  many  brokers  were  obligated  for  large  ton- 
iges  of  slack  and  have  been  caught  unable  to  pur- 
lase  slack  to  cover  their  committments.  In  order 
take  care  of  their  customers  they  are  sacrificing 
lump  coal,  and  a  peculiar  condition  prevails  where 
coal  can  be  purchased  in  some  instances  at  the 
me  price  as  slack  or  mine  run. 

Prices  in  this  territory  are  as  follows  : 

Gas  Coals:  H,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  M/R,  $2.25  to  $2  40; 
ack,  $1.80  to  $2.00. 

High  grade  steam  coals:  yA,  $2.50  to  $2.60  M/R 
■25  to  $2.35;  Slk.,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Connellsville  steam  coal:  y,  $1.75  to  $2.00;  M/R 
•50  to  $1.75;  Slk.,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 


J.  Leonard  Repologle,  chairman  of  the  Repologle 
eel  Co.,  brings  back  encouraging  word  with  refer- 
i  ce  to  progress  made  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Ger- 
j  any  is  doing  well,  he  says,  on  account  of  the  good 
!  suPPly,  while  Czecho-Slovakia  is  developing  the 
[Gel  industry  in  good  form,  shipping  a  considerable 
nount  to  South  America,  and  even  sending  tonnage 
1  England.  Low  labor  costs,  due  to  depreciated  cur- 
1  ncy,  give  them  an  enormous  advantage  in  export 
1  ide. 


NO  CHANGE  AT  BUFFALO 


Conditions  About  as  They  Have  Been — 
Anthracite  Demand  Also  Slow. 

1  he  situation  does  not  change,  unless  it  may  be 
said  to  when  some  shipper  of  soft  coal,  in  his  eager 
imagination,  thinks  he  sees  a  stir  afar  off  in  the  dead 
sea  of  trade  and  has  some  notion  that  it  will  strike 
his  business  on  its  way  towards  shore,  but  he  usually 
gives  it  all  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  returns  to  grumb¬ 
ling  with  the  others.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but 
wait,  and  waiting  means  play  golf  mostly.  The 
shipper  who  is  not  in  that  game  is  hopelessly 
stranded  and  is  not  likely  to  get  afloat  right  away. 

Golf  players  put  their  kits  into  their  machines  and 
roam  over  the  country  in  search  of  other  business 
golf  players,  in  the  hope  that  this  cheerful  game 
will  keep  them  in  some  sort  of  humor  till  the  times 
mend  again.  If  they  make  office  expenses  some  of 
them  at  least  are  quite  relieved  over  the  earning, 
others  look  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  for 
solace.  If  ever  a  one  of  them  recalls  the  big  money 
that  he  used  to  make  in  the  trade,  he  is  careful  to 
say  nothing  about  it.  The  comparison  is  too  pain- 

Sadly  the  poor  profiteer  of  former  days  in  all 
branches  of  trade  sits  up  and  wonders  why  the  good 
Government  does  not  turn  over  to  him,  in  these 
wicked  loss-i-teer  days,  some  of  the  money  it  is 
spending  in  an  effort  to  punish  a  few  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  done  just  what  they  are  all  do¬ 
ing  now,  get  what  they  could  out  of  business.  Real¬ 
ly  it  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  fair  to  take  a 
man  s  profits  away  from  him  without  making  up  his 
losses  and  it  is  a  certainty,  not  denied  by  even  the 
righteous  public,  that  business  men,  even  the  coal 
barons,  would.be  glad  to  accept  what  they  used  to 
make  when  times  were  tranquil,  in  place  of  the 
profits,  of  a  short  season,  offset  by  the  losses  of  a 
long  one. 

Small  Stir  in  Slack. 

All  of  which  is  merely  to  say  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  discover  in  the  coal  trade,  so  it  must 
be  taken  out  in  philosophy  or  something  worse.  A 
small  stir  is  felt  in  slack,  but  they  say  it  does  not 
sell  any  more  slack,  mostly  because  it  is  not  to  be 
had,  besides  nobody  dares  to  buy  much  of  it  for  fear 
that  the  price  will  “slack”  off  again  any  day  and  the 
increase  is  not  enough  to  make  any  great  difference 
to  anyone.  The  volume  of  coal  that  can  be  sold  is 
no  greater  than  it  was.  This  is  where  it  hits  the 
jobber.  He  must  make  some  profit  on  what  he  sells 
or  go  under,  but  when  he  can  sell  only  a  few  cars  a 
week,  as  is  the  case  with  most  jobbers,  the  problem 
is  a  hard  one. 

Soft  coal  quotations  remain  at  $3  for  Yough- 
iogheny  gas,  $2.75  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam 
lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine  run  and  $2 
for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  to  other  coals,  to  cover  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  does  not  vary  any  more  than 
does  the  opinion  of  the  consumer  and  the  daily  paper 
in  regard  to  it.  With  them  the  seller  of  that  coal, 
all  the  way  from  operator  to  truckman,  is  a  fierce 
profiteer  and  no  amount  of  argument  or  resort  to  the 
figures  in  connection  will  budge  that  opinion.  So 
what  is  the  use?  Next  winter,  when  coal  is  still 
higher  and  we  say  we  told  you  so  the  complaint  will 
be  all  the  more  bitter. 

The  hard  coal  consumers  are  still  waiting  for  the 
prices  to  come  down,  taking  up  the  time  in  grumbling 
because  they  do  not.  They  are  not  willing  to  admit 
that  a  large  part  of  the  independent  mines  are  shut 
down  because  they  cannot  make  any  profit.  It  will 
take  frosty  fall  days  to  create  a  demand. 

At  the  same  time  the  lake  trade  is  exceeding  itself. 
The  amount  shipped  for  the  season  is  1,964,876  tons, 
as  against  1,528,662  tons  to  date  last  season  and  for 
the  week,  211,100  tons,  for  the  first  time  exceeding 
200,000  tons.  Clearances  were  123,000  tons  for  Du¬ 
luth  and  Superior,  43,900  tons  for  Chicago,  17,300 
tons  for  Milwaukee,  16,300  tons  for  Fort  William, 
6,700  tons  for  the  Sault,  3,000  tons  for  Racine  and 
1,100  tons  for  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  $1  to  the  Sault,  Racine, 
65-70  cents  to  Chicago  and  50  cents  to  Duluth,  Fort 
William,  75  cents  to  Sheboygan. 


HAMPTON  roads  situation 


Moderate  Recovery  in  Tonnage  Movement — 
Improvement  in  Business  Sentiment. 

Coal  movements  at  Hampton  Roads  showed  a  mod¬ 
erate  recovery  during  the  past  week,  in  spite  of  the 
flatness  of  the  market,  which  is  presumably  due  to 
the  continuation  of  fair  movements  to  New  England 
ports,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  tonnage  being 
dumped  for  bunkers.  According  to  reports  of  the 
dumpings  at  all  three  piers  for  the  first  part  of  this 
month  it  is  not  likely  that  an  established  record  will 
be  seen  for  the  month  of  August.  The  highest  record 
reached  for  this  year  was  2,227,000  tons  dumped  in 
June,  while  in  July  only  1,650,000  tons  were  dumped, 
and  according  to  the  present  situation  this  month 
will  probably  not  exceed  1,250,000  tons,  although  it  is 
possible  that  the  total  may  reach  a  million  and  a  half 
tons. 

Since  the  export  trade  has  shown  no  signs  of  re¬ 
gaining  any  of  the  momentum  it  lost  during  the  early 
part  of  July,  shippers  quote  that  the  only  sustaining 
factor  in  the  present  market  is  the  New  England 
trade,  which  has  shown  considerable  increase  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  buyers  from  that  section 
do  not  show  any  more  inclination  or  desire  to  pay 
good  prices  for  tonnage  than  they  did  a  week  or 
so  ago. 

Lack  of  Credit  Hinders  Exports. 

Coal  exporters  declare  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
continuance  of  a  good  export  trade,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle,  which  is  “lack 
of  credit,  and  which  has  been  often  pointed  out  to 
the  trade.  With  this  and  other  general  conditions 
it  is  not  believed  that  conditions  will  show  any 
marked  improvement  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

At  present  the  coal  trade  is  experiencing  the  usual 
midsummer  dullness,  to  which  is  added  the  abnor¬ 
mally  low  rate  of  industrial  consumption.  Signs  are 
not  lacking  when  things  are  soon  to  be  on  the  mend, 
as  a  better  line  of  inquiries  are  noticeable  and  busi¬ 
ness  sentiment  has  shown  great  improvement  during 
the  first  week  of  this  month,  from  which  we  naturally 
believe  that  these  feelers  are  forerunners  of  orders 
which  are  being  held  awaiting  basic  fuel  require¬ 
ments. 

Dumpings  over  three  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  for 
the  past  week  showed  approximately  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  week,  all  piers  operating  six 
days  a  week  at  a  reduced  scale.  The  dumpings  for 
the  week  ending  August  5th  show  367,841  tons,  while 
only  280,146  tons  were  dumped  the  previous  week. 
Dumpings  for  the  year  to  date  are  10,691,774  tons, 
as  against  12,506,316  tons  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Slight  Price  Recession. 

No  strength  has  been  added  to  the  market  by  the 
decrease  of  the  amount  of  stock  at  tide.  In  fact  a 
slight  recession  in  prices  was  apparent  over  the  weak 
market  of  the  previous  week,  and  while  fixed  quota¬ 
tions  for  pools  1  and  2  were  $5.50  to  $5.75  per  gross 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  piers,  some  few  sales  were  made  as  low 
as  $5  35.  Other  pools  at  a  fixed  quotation  of  $4.75 
to  $5.00  in  less  demand,  and  with  a  fair  supply  at 
tide,  reports  were  current  of  sales  being  made  from 
10  to  15  cents  less  than  $4.75. 

Shipments  for  the  past  two  months  from  the  piers 
have  been  confined  largely  to  the  strike  area  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  possessions,  but  now  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  a  vessel  cleared  from  Hampton  Roads  with  a 
coal  cargd  bound  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of 
the  cargoes  shipped  during  this  period  to  England 
were  shipped  to  be  held  on  the  spot  market  and  must 
now  be  sold  at  a  decided  loss  or  returned  to  America 
in  hopes  of  reconsignment  at  a  better  price. 


Forty  modern  double  dwelling  houses  are  to  be 
built  by  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  its 
Eureka  mines  Nos.  37,  36,  40  and  42,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Windber,  Pa.  Eighty  families  can  be  sheltered  in 
these  new  homes.  These  dwellings,  it  is  said,  will  be 
far  above  the  average  found  in  most  mining  com¬ 
munities.  The  buildings  will  have  cellars  with  con¬ 
crete  floors,  coal  bins  in  basement,  electric  lights 
throughout,  bathroom  in  each  compartment  and 
modern  plumbing. 
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SPOTTY  AT  CHICAGO 


Mid-West  Trade  Slowly  But  Steadily  Reviv¬ 
ing — Increase  in  Coal  Sales. 

Slowly  but  steadily  trade  is  reviving  in  the 
middle-west.  The  situation,  however,  is  spotty, 
showing  improvement  in  many  lines  while  others 
are  curtailing  operations  and  working  on  a  still 
smaller  scale.  The  last  two  weeks  in  July 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  10,000  cars  in  the 
total  number  of  idle  rolling  stock  held  by  the 
railroads.  This  factor  is  most  encouraging,  for 
it  proves  that  more  freight  and  materials  are  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  and  transported.  The  big  pack¬ 
ers  of  Chicago,  likewise,  are  reporting  a  decided 
improvement  in  business  and  an  industrial  report 
from  Michigan  shows  that  more  than  34,000  idle 
workmen  have  been  re-employed  in  that  State 
since  the  first  of  April.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
retail  trade,  including  department  and  general 
stores,  after  holding  up  well  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year,  slumped  off  considerably 
during  June  and  July. 

All  these  things  have  had  their  effect  on  the 
Chicago  coal  trade,  which  is  naturally  receptive  to 
business  conditions.  Taken  as  a  whole,  last  week 
marked  an  improvement  in  the  local  coal  trade 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  anything  but 
better  business  during  the  remaining  months*  of 
this  year. 

Country  Orders  Received. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  side  of  it.  From 
the  practical  side,  the  Chicago  coal  men  report 
increased  sales  during  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
improvement,  they  claim,  is  not  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  in  Chicago,  but  orders  are  coming  in 
more  freely  from  country  points  and  nearby  man¬ 
ufacturing  towns.  The  bigger  industrial  users  of 
steam  coal  remain  more  or  less  passive,  although 
this  class  of  buyers  is  making  more  inquiries  as 
to  price,  time  of  shipment,  etc. 

Domestic  grades,  too,  have  seen  some  im¬ 
provement  of  late.  Two  weeks  of  cool  weather 
probably  causing  the  householders  to  think  of 
winter  and  of  coal  supplies. 

While  the  buyers  are  waiting  or  buying  far 
less  than  their  normal  purchases  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  country  is  getting  far  behind  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  situation  is  likely  to  take  on  a 
serious  aspect  before  many  weeks  have  passed. 
The  consumers  of  coal  sit  back  and  read  long 
newspaper  editorials  telling  of  the  impending  coal 
shortage,  consoling  themselves  by  saying,  “It’s 
the  same  old  cry  of  ‘wolf.’”  If  they  remember 
rightly  the  story  they  will  recall  that  the  “wolf” 
finally  did  appear  with  disastrous  effect. 

Production  of  Illinois  mines  last  week  showed 
slight  improvement  over  the  preceding  week,  the 
average  work  time  being  33  per  cent,  compared 
with  31  per  cent  the  week  before.  With  this  im¬ 
provement,  the  Illinois  mines  are  still  far  behind 
a  normal  production. 

Retailers  claim  that  they  have  capacity  supplies 
in  their  yards,  which  is  discouraging  buying 
rather  than  encouraging  it.  The  short-sighted 
householder  who  sees  the  retail  yard  filled  to 
overflowing  believes  there  is  plenty  of  coal  for 
the  winter,  but  he  does  not  realize  that  because 
this  coal  is  not  moving  the  mines  are  forced  to 
shut  down  or  greatly  curtail. 

Property  Owners  Buying  Coal. 

Many  Chicago  building  owners  are  following 
the  advice  of  the  New  York  Building  Managers 
&  Owners  Association  contained  in  their  circular 
urging  the  purchase  of  coal  at  this  time.  The 
committee  on  fuel  of  this  association  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  is  the  time  to  buy  coal,  and  a 
similar  move  is  under  consideration  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Building  Managers. 

Chicago  firms  selling  Indiana  coals  state  that 
their  mines  are  operating  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
in  Illinois.  The  working  time  in  Indiana  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  little  above  26  per  cent  on  an  average. 

The  light  production  of  both  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  prepared  sizes  has  added  strength  to  the 
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screenings  market,  which  has  ruled  firm  for  some 
time  past  in  Chicago.  Screenings  supplies  are 
now  very  limited  and  the  buyers  paying  propor¬ 
tionally  higher  prices. 

Railroad  buyers  continue  to  pick  up  immediate- 
need  supplies  on  the  spot  market,  paying  little 
heed  to  contracts  offered.  It  was  the  expectation 
of  the  Chicago  trade  that  the  railroads  would  be¬ 
gin  to  contract  for  future  needs  immediately  after 
their  recent  receipt  of  large  payments  from  the 
Government  on  debts.  This,  however,  did  not 
materialize  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases. 

With  the  market  still  in  the  state  of  hopeful¬ 
ness  rather  than  activity,  the  majority  of  the 
Chicago  firms  have  not  put  out  advances  in  price, 
as  is  customary  on  August  1st.  Some  have  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  on  coal  from  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict  IS  to  25  cents,  due  mostly  to  the  low  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  section,  rather  than  increased 
demand. 

Lake  receipts  of  coal  last  week  averaged  two 
cargoes  below  the  five-cargo  weekly  mark  which 
has  been  maintained  for  two  months  past.  This, 
too,  in  the  face  of  increased  lake  tonnage  moving 
to  upper  lake  points. 

Buyers  are  becoming  more  friendly  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  this  attitude  is  expected  to  develop  into 
orders  within  the  near  future.  The  Chicago  trade 
is  decidedly  optimistic  despite  the  long  drawn  out 
depression. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

O.  G.  Scott,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

O.  A.  McNeil,  retail  qoal  dealer  of  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

W.  E.  Rowley,  coal  dealer  of  Galva,  Ill.,  was 
among  the  visiting  coal  men  in  Chicago  last  week. 

W.  A.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Southern 
C.,  C.  &  M.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

Vice-President  Coulter  of  the  Martin-Howe 
Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  is  out  of  the  city 
this  week. 

D.  P.  Smyth,  coal  man  of  Pendleton,  Ore.,  was 
in  Chicago  this  week  to  visit  the  Pageant  of 
Progress. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  head  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  was  in  Chicago  on  busi¬ 
ness  last  week. 

A.  J.  Morgan,  coal  man  from  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
spent  some  time  with  his  friends  in  the  Chicago 
market  last  week. 

William  H.  Cook,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  of 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  stopped  at  the  Sherman  House  the 
latter  part  of  last  week. 

C.  E.  McLaughlin,  secretary  of  Commission  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association,  Spring- 
field,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Arthur  Wright,  secretary  of  the  D.  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  left  Chi¬ 
cago  last  Saturday  for  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

J.  N.  McCabe,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gruschow- 
McCabe  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  is  in 
Kentucky  this  week  visiting  mining  operations. 

Peter  Deidrick,  member  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  visited 
the  offices  of  his  association  in  Chicago  last  week. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  last  Monday  after  two  weeks 
spent  in  Michigan. 

Phil.  A.  Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Fourth 
Vein  Operators’  Association,  came  to  Chicago 
the  latter  part  of  last  week  to  wind  up  his  two 
weeks’  vacation,  spent  in  Michigan. 

Frank  E.  Herriman,  New  York,  president  of 
the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp.,  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Harrisburg, 
following  the  resignation  of  Bertrand  Walker. 
Other  changes  in  officers’  and  management  are 
expected  soon. 

The  Queen  C.  &  M.  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Ind., 
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has  opened  an  office  in  the  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago.  P.  K.  Aldrich,  recently  connected  with! 
the  Reliable  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  for  the  concern  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office. 

Coal  is  being  delivered  to  office  buildings  in 
the  loop  district  of  Chicago  by  means  of  the 
underground  freight  tunnels.  This  tunnel  sys¬ 
tem  has  greatly  expanded  in  the  fast  five  years 
and  has  proved  a  great  convenience  in  the  crowded 
district  for  coal  men  and  building  owners  alike. 

Announcement  by  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Co., 
of  Huntington,  tells  of  the  closing  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Indianapolis  offices.  It  also  states  that 
the  western  business  of  the  company  will  be 
handled  by  the  newly  organized  Lake  &  Export: 
Coal  Sales  Corporation  with  offices  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis. 

Operators  and  wholesalers  in  Chicago  who 
find  a  market  for  their  coal  in  the  northwest  will 
benefit  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  28  cents  per 
ton  in  the  rail  rate  of  coal  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  I.  C.  C.  has  reported  favorably 
on  the  reduction  and  it  is  expected  to  become  an 
order  in  the  near  future. 

Arrivals  of  coal  by  the  lake  fell  off  somewhat 
last  week  at  Chicago  docks  as  compared  with  the 
previous  weeks  of  July,  the  arrivals  reported  in¬ 
cluding:  Steamer  W.  A.  Paine  from  Erie  and 
Saturn  from  Buffalo,  both  landing  at  north  branch 
docks,  while  steamer  McKirnsy  from  Conneaul 
docked  at  South  Chicago. 

After  a  long  and  hard  fight  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  it  was  learned 
this  week  that  Chicago  and  other  points  on  the 
Erie  RR.  will  be  granted  reconsigning  privileges 
commencing  September  6.  It  was  also  unofficialh 
announced  that  the  Michigan  Central  Railroac 
had  granted  a  similar  privilege  to  take  effec 
about  September  10. 

Stockholders  of  the  Consumers  Co.  last  weel 
elected  four  additional  directors  to  the  board  o 
the  company,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  members 
The  additions  to  the  board  are  F.  S.  Peabody 
G.  F.  Getz,  C.  T.  Boynton  and  H.  M.  Hallock 
All  of  the  new  members  are  heavily  interestei 
in  the  Consumers  Co.  since  its  recent  acquisitioi 
of  the  assets  of  the  Cook  County  Supply  Co. 

George  G.  Pope  &  Co.,  343  South  Dearbori 
street,  received  incorporation  papers  on  Wednes 
day  of  last  week.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com 
pany  is  $50,000  and  1,000  shares  of  no  par  valu 
stock.  The  firm  will  mine  and  deal  in  coal  an 
by-products.  Those  interested  in  the  firm  ar 
William  G.  Lodwick,  I.  W.  Brekkler,  William  . 
Harris,  Francis  H.  Hayes  and  Chas.  R.  Sercomt 
The  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealer 
Association,  through  its  secretary,  I.  L.  Runyaf 
is  distributing  a  pamphlet  containing  an  articl 
by  Percy  C.  Madeira,  president  of  the  Anthracit 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  reprinted  from  t’n 
Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia.  The  article  treat 
of  prices  and  production  costs  for  the  past  twent 
years  and  is  highly  educational  for  the  wholesale 
and  retailer  alike. 

W.  S.  Harwood,  director  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  repn 
sented  his  organization  at  a  recent  meeting  of  th 
Champaign  &  Urbana  Retail  Coal  Merchant 
Association.  He  reported  to  Secretary  I.  L.  Rur 
yan  this  week  that  the  meeting  was  very  inte 
esting  and  helpful  to  the  dealers  and  that  it  hj 
been  decided  by  the  Urbana  and  Champaign  co: 
men  to  hold  such  meetings  monthly  from  th 
time  forward. 

The  Taylor  Coal  Co.’s  exhibit  at  the  Pageat: 
of  Progress  now  going  on  in  Chicago  has  a 
tracted  wdde  attention  and  interest  among  d 
thousands  of  visitors  who  have  come  to  Chicag 
for  the  occasion.  Their  display  consists  of  oi 
huge  lump  of  coal  said  to  weigh  7^4  tons.  T1 
sign  on  the  exhibit  states  that  the  lump  of  co 
is  11  feet  high  and  approximately  four  feet  squai 
and  was  taken  from  one  of  the  company’s  bit: 
minous  mines  by  one  workman. 
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No  Progress  at  Altoona. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  and  Miners  Make  No  Headway  With  Wage  Matters— 

Miners  Stubborn. 


Altoona,  Pa.,  Aug.  9th. — Replying  to  a  communi- 
;ation  addressed  to  him  by  G.  Webb  Shillingford, 
resident  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  requesting 
i  conference  to  consider  the  question  of  a  wage  re- 
luction  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district,  John 
Jrophy,  president  of  District  No.  2,  United  Mine 
vVorkers  of  America,  positively  declines  to  enter 
nto  a  conference  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  request  of  Mr.  Shillingford  was  considered 
,t  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United 
'.fine  Workers,  held  yesterday  at  Clearfield.  Mr. 
3rophy  states,  however,  that  the  United  Mine 
Yorkers  will  be  glad  to  hold  a  conference  to  con¬ 
sider  matters  other  than  that  of  a  wage  reduction, 
hat  might  be  taken  up  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
>oth  parties. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Brophy,  dated  Clearfield,  August 
rth  is  as  follows  : 

Your  letter  of  July  28th  asking  for  a  joint  con- 
erence  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  wage  re- 
luction  was  brought  before .  our  Executive  Board 
t  its  meeting  today. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are  op- 
iosed  to  any  wage  reduction  and  their  position  was 
•ery  clearly  set  forth  by  International  President, 
ohn  L.  Lewis,  in  his  statement  issued  in  the  early 
iart  of  May — to  wit : 

■  “There  will  be  no  reduction  of  wages  in  the  or- 
anized  sections  of  the  coal  mining  industry.  The 
nine  workers  are  now  working  under  a  scale  of 

I vages  fixed  by  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  created  by  the  President,  and  which 
unctioned  under  governmental  authority.  These 
/age  schedules  were  written  into  an  agreement  be- 
ween  miners  and  operators  which  will  not  terminate 
ntil  March  31,  1922.  There  can  be  no  modification 
r  abrogation  of  this  agreement  in  any  coal  produc- 
ig  district  without  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the 
ontract  throughout  the  entire  nation.  The  United 
line  Workers  will  resist  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
j.quanimity  of  its  present  contractual  relations.” 
District  No.  2  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  Inter- 
ational  Union  on  this  point  as  has  been  stated  to 
ou  in  our  letter  of  May  23,  1921. 

The  International  Union  is  a  party  to  the  present 
ontract  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators’  As- 
iciation  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Inter- 
ational  Officers  are  signatories  thereto.  The  posi- 
on  of  the  International  on  wage  reduction  would 
reclude  any  modification  of  the  contract  on  the  part 
jf  District  No.  2. 

I  Furthermore,  Rule  26  of  the  present  joint  agree- 
lent  which  reads — “No  agreement  shall  be  made  by 
j.je  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  of  District 
o.  2  with  any  operator  not  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ation  on  a  lower  scale  of  wages,  or  which  shall 
|  r°yide  for  a  reduction,  under  any  circumstances, 

1  uring  the  term  thereof,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 


two  years,” — would  also  preclude  any  modification 
making  for  a  wage  reduction. 

Knowing  from  this  and  previous  letters  from  us 
that  we  intend  that  the  present  scale  agreement  with 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators’  Association  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  shall  stand  until  it  expires  on 
March  31,  1922,  it  seems  that  a  conference  with  your 
organization  to  discuss  a  wage  reduction  would  be 
entirely  futile.  Our  part  in  such  a  conference  would 
be  to  say  verbally  what  we  have  already  said  by  way 
of  letters.  No  wage  reduction. 

No  doubt  there  are  questions,  other  than  wage 
reductions,  that  could  be  taken  up  to  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  parties.  You  can  'advise  as  to  the 
date  and  place  that  will  be  satisfactory  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  such  a  conference. 

Operators  Reply  to  Brophy. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  August  11th. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association’s  Executive  Committee  here 
on  the  9th  the  following  letter  was  adopted  and 
transmitted  to  John  Brophy,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  No.  2,  in  reply 
to  his  communication,  refusing  a  conference  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  the  wage  scale. 
The  letter  to  Mr.  Brophy  follows: 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Aug.  9th,  1921. 
Mr.  John  Brophy,  President,  District  No.  2, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir Your  letter  of  August  4th  Was  duly 
received  and  submitted  to  our  Executive  Committee 
today.  I  am  authorized  by  the  committee  to  say  to 
you  that  in  view  of  the  nature  of  your  reply,  which 
absolutely  refuses  to  discuss  a  modification  of  the 
present  wage  agreement,  there  seems  to  be  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  discuss  any  other  subject  at  this  time.  It 
is  well  known  to  you  and  to  the  officers  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization,  to  the  operators  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  that  the  present  scale  of  wages  puts 
this  district  out  of  any  reasonable  competition  with 
other  districts  working  on  a  30  to  40  per  cent  less 
wage  scale  and  competing  with  the  production  of 
this  district. 

We  pointed  out  to  you  in  April  that,  in  our  opinion, 
a  serious  crisis  affecting  the  union  miners  and 
operators  of  this  district  was  approaching.  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  predictions  have  been  more  than  veri¬ 
fied.  Thousands  of  men  are  idle,  production  is  going 
to  other  districts  in  increasing  quantities,  and  we 
see  nothing  but  further  distress  for  the  union  mines 
and  miners  of  this  district. 

The  refusal  to  discuss  a  modification  of  the  present 
scale  in  the  interest  of  the  union  miners  and  operators 
places  upon  your  organization  a  responsibility  which 
you  must  assume  in  its  entirety. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  Webb  Shillingford, 
President. 


Glen  Alden  Separation  Soon  Complete. 

The  separation  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  RR.  Co.  and 
ie  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  the  future  name  of  the  coal 
lining  department  of  the  railroad,  will  be  perfected 
j  eptember  1st  and  new  arrangements  will  be  in  full 
irce  and  effect  from  that  date.  The  separation  will 
Vend  even  to  the  matter  of  office  location.  Under 
ie  deed  of  transfer  the  railroad  company  turned 
/er  to  the  coal  company  a  plot  of  ground  about 
vo  blocks  from  the  Scranton  passenger  station  upon 
hich  a  large  office  building  will  be  erected  by  the 
ial  company.  In  all  respects  the  interests  of  the 
vo  companies  will  be  distinct,  the  board  of  directors 
1  the  coal  company  being  composed  entirely  of 
iranton  people,  headed  by  Major  Inglis,  president 
the  company;  General  Counsel  Oliver;  E.  H. 
emelright,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Tem- 
e  Coal  Co.;  John  H.  Brooks,  of  Brooks  &  Co., 
inkers,  and  Mr.  Platt,  also  a  Scranton  banker.  All 
>e  company’s  output  will  be  sold  to  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
oal  Co. 

A  London  dispatch  says  that  South  Wales  house- 
>ld  coal  was  reduced  8s  per  ton  on  the  10th. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

J.  E.  Smith  with  the  local  office  of  the  Northern 
Coal  Co.  is  away  on  his  annual  vacation. 

James  H.  Donald,  president  of  the  States  Marine 
&  Commerce  Corp.,  was  a  visitor  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Campbell  from  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Kentenia  Coal  Co.  was  a  visitor  to  the  local  office 
here  yesterday. 

Robert  Hasler,  president  of  the  Robert  Hasler 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  temporarily  confined  to  his  home 
on  account  of  a  broken  wrist. 

G.  A.  Reinhart,  local  manager  -of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  is  spending  several  days  at 
Wildwood,  N.  J.,  with  his  family. 

Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  has  published  a 
booklet  called  “Tested  Coal”  This  booklet  contains 
30  pages  explaining  the  pooling  plan  of  the  exchange, 
also’  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  standard 
pools  and  the  methods  of  handling  same.  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  fine  half  tone  engravings  and  con¬ 
tains  maps  of  Hampton  Roads  with  special  reference 
to  the  Virginian  Ry.  coal  piers  at  this  port. 


NO  TAX  THIS  YEAR 


Anthracite  Producers  Advised  to  Await 
Court  Action  on  New  Laws. 

Relative  to  tax  on  anthracite  as  commonly 
referred  to  in  retail  circles,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  tax  question  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  parts;  the  cave-in  tax  and  the  tonnage 
tax.  As  it  is  permissible  for  the  producer  to 
take  the  risk  of  damage  claims  as  heretofore, 
rather  than  pay  the  cave-in  tax,  as  a  sort  of 
insurance,  the  tonnage  tax  is  much  the  more 
important  as  that  is  compulsory,  as  the  law 
reads,  while  damage  claims  have  not  heretofore 
amounted  to  as  much  as  the  cave-in  tax  pro¬ 
poses,  and  therefore  most  producers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  their  chances  as  heretofore. 

The  indications  are  that  the  tonnage  tax  will 
be  strongly  contested.  The  principal  produc¬ 
ing  interests  have  appointed  a  committee  of 
counsel  who  have  already  held  conferences 
with  the  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  and 
have  agreed,  in  the  main,  on  the  form  of  the 
bill  to  be  submitted  in  opposition  to  the  meas¬ 
ure.  It  is  expected  that  at  a  further  confer¬ 
ence  this  can  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  attorney  general,  although  if  some  points 
have  to  be  proven,  more  time  will  be  taken. 

Course  of  Proceedings. 

The  bill  being  completed,  the  next  move  will 
be  for  a  stockholder  of  one  of  the  producing 
companies  to  bring  an  action  restraining  the 
auditor  general  from  collecting,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company  from  paying-  the  tax 
assessed.  This  action,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
put  before  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Dau¬ 
phin  County,  Pa.,  within  a  month,  and  as  the 
case  will  be  appealed  whichever  side  wins,  the 
expectation  is  that  it  can  be  put  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  when  it  meets 
at  Pittsburgh  in  October.  Should  this  be  done, 
there  will  be  ample  time  to  get  a  decision  prior 
to  January  1st,  when  payments,  under  the  law, 
have  to  be  made. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  larger 
producers  will  make  any  charge  on  account  of 
the  tax.  Changes  in  the  price  of  coal  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy,  determined  by  the  presidents  of 
the  different  companies,  each  for  himself,  and 
while  the  committee  of  counsel  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  we  understand  that  their  advice 
is  to  make  no  change.  As  heretofore  indicated 
by  us,  the  addition  of  the  tax,  would  give  the 
law  a  recognition  that  it  would  not  otherwise 
have.  An  addition  to  the  price  would  stir  up 
the  criticism  which  the  coal  people  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  avoiding,  and  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  hasty  action,  qs  it  would  be  entirely  legiti¬ 
mate  to  include  past,  as  well  as  current,  tax 
expenses  in  the  price  of  coal  sold  after  the  final 
decision  on  this  subject  has  been  rendered. 

It  seems  entirely  safe,  therefore,  for  the 
trade  to  conclude  that  there  will  be  no  increase 
in  the  price  of  anthracite  because  of  tax  meas¬ 
ures  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  proposition  to  abandon  the  Morris  Canal,  once 
an  important  coal  carrier,  but  maintaining  merely  a 
nominal  existence  in  recent  years,  is  being  shaped  up 
for  early  decision,  apparently.  Jersey  City  authori¬ 
ties  plan  the  preservation  of  a  portion  of  the  canal 
as  a  means  of  communication,  with  industrial  sites  a 
little  way  back  from  tidewater. 


The  affairs  of  the  Virginia  Anthracite  Coal  Co., 
of  Pulaski,  W.  Va.,  prove  to  be  of  interest  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  as  it  appears  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
stock  in  the  company  was  sold  in  that  city  and  vari¬ 
ous  charges  are  made  as  to  misrepresentations  in  the 
transactions.  The  district  attorney  of  Chemung 
County  is  making  investigations. 
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Retailers  Find  Summer  Business  Quiet. 

In  Most  Cases  This  Is  Attributed  to  the  Industrial  Depression  and  Much  Unemployment — 
Those  Who  Could  Bought  Early,  However,  and  Dealers  Have  Good  Stocks. 


Chicago,  III. 

The  usual  buyers’  strike  is  on,  although  there  is 
a  little  activity  the  last  few  days.  There  is  no  use 
in  us  comparing  tonnage  this  year  with  any  war 
years.  There  is  such  a  radical  variation  in  existing 
conditions,  and  our  city  and  our  business  have  had  a 
normal  growth  since  the  pre-war  years,  therefore 
we  are  not  figuring  much  on  comparisons. 

I  think  this  is  true :  Both  in  the  steam  and  do¬ 
mestic  lines  a  lot  of  people  have  put  in  coal  that  has 
been  offered  at  attractive  prices,  and  the  result 
will  be  indicated  as  they  use  the  coal  in  the  winter 
months.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  other  than 
high-class  Pocahontas  and  Illinois  coals  shipped  in 
here. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  just  what  percentage  of  the 
people  have  taken  in  their  coal.  Some  districts  show 
up  pretty  well,  others  very  poor  indeed. 

There  has  been  a  great  many  new  peddlers  started 
here  handling  the  smaller  retail  trade,  and  there  has 
been  a  few  new  coal  yards.  We  look  for  better  busi¬ 
ness  from  now  on. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Stocks  held  by  dealers  in  this  city  are  large,  and 
demand  has  been  exceedingly  light  in  the  tonnage 
delivered,  up  to  this  point  below  normal,  owing  to 
the  opinion  which  has  become  fixed  in  the  public 
mind  that  prices  are  to  be  reduced.  There  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  delivery,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  first  of  September 
will  see  a  full  volume  of  business. 

There  are  so  many  consumers  who  have  not  been 
supplied  that,  if  the  weather  should  be  at  all  severe, 
or  railroad  service  not  up  to  the  fullest  efficiency, 
conditions  of  shortage  are  likely  to  result. 

This  condition,  which  seems  to  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  anthracite-using  territory,  is  marked  in 
this  city,  and  there  is  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers  as  to  their  ability  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
when  it  develops. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Our  coal  sales  for  this  year  are  almost  precisely 
the  tonnage  of  1920,  and  this  is  true  as  to  both  steam 
and  retail  business.  Our  percentage  of  the  business 
of  Springfield  is  about  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

There  was  a  considerably  larger  stock  of  domestic 
coal  carried  over  from  last  winter  than  usual.  The 
natural  gas  supply  was  ample  last  winter  on  account 
of  the  high  average  temperature. 

Our  present  stock  is  much  larger  than  we  usually 
carry  at  this  time  of  year,  and  I  think  it  is  also  true 
of  most  of  the  dealers  of  this  city. 

If  we  have  a  prolonged  winter  of  low  temperature, 
the  demand  here  would  be  extraordinary  for  this 
city,  as  there  is  very  little  probability  of  continuance 
of  the  natural  gas ;  it  totally  fails  at  low  temperature. 

The  dealers  here  have  done  considerable  advertis¬ 
ing  in  two  daily  papers.  The  papers  supported  the 
campaign  splendidly  editorially  and  through  the  news 
column.  The  response  was  hardly  noticeable,  due, 
I  think,  almost  entirely  to  unemployment  and  tight 
money. 

The  prospects  are  not  good  for  the  next  30  to  60 
days,  and  I  believe  the  consensus  of  opinion  here  is 
that  while  there  may  from  time  to  time  during  the 
winter  be  a  coal  shortage,  that  it  will  be  temporary 
and  not  acute  at  any  time,  being  governed  by  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  which  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
overtaxed  this  year. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

A  recent  canvass  among  Worcester  dealers  indi¬ 
cates  about  25  per  cent  less  coal  deliveries  this  year 
than  last. 

Owing  to  various  changes  in  ownership  of  coal 
properties  and  missing  data  for  1914-1915,  a  close 
comparison  of  deliveries  of  these  two  years  with 
1921  cannot  be  obtained,  but  it  is  the  opinion  here 
that  1921  is  far  in  excess. 

A  canvass  made  some  days  ago  among  dealers 
who  could  get  at  percentages  showed  an  excess  over 


1914,  running  from  37  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  and 
on  1915  25  per  cent  to  132  per  cent.  In  one  case, 
unaccountable  for  by  the  proprietor,  1921  was  less 
than  1914-1915. 

Stocks  on  August  1st  were  undoubtedly  larger 
than  in  pre-war  period. 

Deliveries  are  falling  way  down  and  business  will 
be  more  quiet  unless  the  public  quickly  resumes 
buying. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I  believe  the  retail  yards  in  this  section  are  carry¬ 
ing  larger  stocks  of  family  sized  coal  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  trade  distribution  to 
families  is  very  quiet.  Has  been  for  the  past  month. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  demand  for  coal 
for  storage  as  usual  as  the  plants  are  rather  quiet. 

We  have  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  shipments 
of  coal  all  rail  from  the  mines,  as  cars  come  through 
in  a  few  days,  where  we  used  to  figure  on  about  a 
month.  If  this  efficiency  should  keep  up  through  the 
fall  and  winter  it  would  seem  that  it  would  go  far 
to  help  out  the  shortage  in  cars  that  we  hear  talked 
about,  and  that  has  happened  in  past  years,  coming 
into  the  fall  and  winter  trade.  Let  us  hope  this  may 
be  true. 

We  receive  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  stating  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  a  few  cars  of  anthracite  coal,  egg,  stove  and 
nut  sizes,  if  we  will  take  pea  coal  and  buckwheat 
coal,  about  equal  quantities. 

These  people  are  very  guarded  and  want  us  to 
ask  for  prices.  They,  evidently,  have  not  come  to 
realize  that  the  war  is  over,  and  that  coal,  today,  is 
in  the  'buyers’  market  and  not  in  the  sellers’  market. 

Flint,  Mich. 

We  keep  a  curve  showing  tonnage  per  month  and 
have  it  so  plotted  that  it  shows  in  comparison  the 
last  two  years.  Our  tonnage  can  be  used  for  Flint 
by  increasing  the  tonnage.  Such  a  diagram  would 
be  interesting  for  other  dealers,  for  we  use  it  making 
contracts  and  foreseeing  our  requirements. 

Tonnage  delivered  by  us  April  to  August  was 
144  per  cent  more  last  year  and  normal  would  be 
71  per  cent  more  than  we  have  done  so  far  this  year. 
The  tonnage  carried  over  is  about  the  same,  as  well 
as  our  stock  in  the  yards  compared  with  normal. 

On  account  of  funds  being  short  and  waiting  for 
decline  in  price  the  consumer  is  holding  back.  When 
the  demand  does  come  there  will  be  a  rush  for  small 
amounts  and  this  will  continue  through  the  winter* 


Old  Exchange  Bankrupt. 

The  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  New  York, 
filed  a  schedule  in  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  on  Monday  last,  showing  liabilities  of 
$2,403,779,  with  assets  of  $2,385,228.  The  assets  con¬ 
sist  mostly  of  debts  due  the  Exchange  on  open  ac¬ 
count  and  of  bank  deposits.  The  proceedings  were 
begun  July  26th. 

Main  items  of  some  of  the  credits  are:  Accounts, 
$1,209,896;  demurrage,  $742,903  and  cash,  $432,428. 

The  principal  creditors  listed  are :  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  $801,273 ;  Dexter  &  Car¬ 
penter,  $167,452;  Dodson  &  Co.,  $118,716;  Coale  & 
Co.,  $110,801;  Cory  Mann  George  Corporation,  $108,- 
504;  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  $69,044;  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  $65,860 ;  G.  L.  Baker,  assigned  claim 
of  New  York  Edison  Co.,  $66,285. 


The  value  of  coal  and  iron  mines  as  a  source  of 
national  wealth  seems  to  be  appreciated  in  Europe, 
where,  we  note,  the  allocation  of  such  properties 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  big  factors  in  the  partition 
of  Silesia  and  the  rearrangement  of  other  boundries. 


The  Enderlin  Coal  Co.,  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  is 
preparing  to  make  several  improvements  to  its  plant. 
A  spur-track  has  recently  been  completed  into  the 
yard.  There  is  also  a  trestle,  60  by  100  feet,  with  a 
concrete  pit  that  has  a  clearance  of  9  feet  and  a 
dumping  capacity  of  20  cars  of  coal. 


PREPARE  FOR  A  COLD  WINTER 

And,  Anyhow,  Strike  Protection  Will  Be 
Most  Advantageous. 

An  up-state  dealer  writes :  We  certainly  hope 
Saward’s  is  right  and  that  the  law  of  averages  will 
bring  down  the  thermometer  to  the  degree  wished  for 
by  coal  men.  But!  and  now  prepare  to  weep!  When 
everyone  has,  no  one  wants.  Full  sheds  and  more  in 
storage  are  so  self  evident  that  as  the  consumer 
passes  by  the  yards  he  feels  that  his  supply  is  sure 
anyway. 

In  many  towns  where  the  monthly  ten  cents  has 
not  been  added  to  the  price  charged  by  the  retailers 
absence  of  advance  has  made  the  public  careless.  A 
rising  market  would  stimulate  some  trade  if  not  all. 
People  like  to  think  they  are  making  money  on  the 
market  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere. 

So  far  only  one  caterpillar  has  been  noted.  If  we 
see  more  we  will  report  but  the  fellow  noted  showed 
no  colors  that  would  denote  winter.  In  fact  there 
was  no  distinct  marking  like  last  year  when  it  was 
black  a  little  at  the  head  and  a  very  little  at  the  tail. 
Middle  all  pale.  Scientists  try  to  tell  farmers  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  animal-bird  lore  about  squirrels 
and  such,  laying  up  extra  large  stores  of  food.  But 
Indians  have  from  time  immemorial  spoken  of  the 
thick  cornstalks. 

No  matter  what  the  signs  are,  the  one  that  Life 
teaches,  is  still  true.  An  overfull  trencher  spoils  the 
warrior’s  appetite  and  so  we  predict  that  where 
anthracite  is  piled  up  in  super-quantities  business 
will  be  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  be  the  winter  what 
it  will 

And  no  retail  coal  man  will  deny  this,  that  when¬ 
ever  any  size  is  in  demand  over  its  mates  it  is  always 
that  from  the  almost  empty  bin  and  not  from  the 
full  one. 

But  let’s  all  have  a  little  comfort  and  hope  that 
for  the  long  pull  a  stock  of  coal  sufficient  to  carry  on, 
even  after  the  long  vacation  expected  by  the  miners 
next  spring,  may  be  well  worth  while. 


Mingo  Miners  Offer  Truce. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  8. — Resolutions  setting 
forth  terms  for  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  ir 
Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  were  adopted  at  Charlestor 
on  Monday  at  a  mass  meeting  of  union  miners  anc 
presented  to  Governor  E.  F.  Morgan.  The  governoi' 
requested  time  to  consider  them,  and  said  that  h< 
would  despatch  his  reply  to  C.  F.  Keeney,  presiden 
of  District  17,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

There  were  more  than  1,000  miners  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  the  open,  near  the  site  of  the  Capito 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  addressed  b; 
Mother  Jones,  labor  organizer,  and  other  speakers 

The  resolutions  adopted  for  the  proposed  settle* 
ment  include : 

“Appointment  of  a  commission  of  six,  three  t( 
represent  the  men  and  three  the  operators,  to  adop' 
rules  and  methods  for  adjustment  of  any  dispute: 
arising  between  the  two  parties 

“Creation  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  o 
one  to  be  selected  by  miners,  one  by  the  operators 
and  these  two  to  select  a  third,  who  shall  be  a  non 
resident  of  the  state.  This  board  will  settle  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  the  committee  fails  to  agree,  anc 
their  decisions  shall  be  binding  and  final. 

“That  employes  involved  agree  that  all  employe: 
return  to  w'ork  without  discrimination  against  an; 
one  belonging  to  a  labor  union. 

“Establishment  of  an  eight-hour  working  day. 

“That  employes  have  the  right  to  trade  when 
they  desire. 

“That  employes  have  the  right  to  elect  check 
weighers,  and  that  2,000  pounds  shall  constitute  ; 
ton. 

“That  where  coal  is  not  weighed  on  a  standard 
scale,  and  the  miner  is  paid  by  the  car  or  the  meas 
ure,  the  weight  of  each  car  shall  be  stamped  thereon. 


Operators  are  willing  to  hold  to  their  contracts  witl 
the  unions ;  there  are  no  reports  of  repudiation,  bu 
there  is  more  and  more  gossip  as  to  negotiation 
seeking  to  assure  more  work,  even  if  at  a  lowe 
figure. 
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Worse  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

a  Readjustment  of  Mining  Rates  to  Proper 
Competitive  Basis. 


^August  13,  1921 

;  ’ 

Conditions  Growing 

Producers  Show  How  Necessary  It  Is  to  Secure 

j 

>{ 

At  the  offices  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association,  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday, 
it  was  stated  that  the  business  conditions  affecting  the 
mining  industry  in  central  Pennsylvania  were  grow¬ 
ing  worse  daily  and  would  continue  to  grow  worse 
until  a  readjustment  was  made  which  would  place  the 
/entral  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  upon  a  proper  com¬ 
petitive  basis  with  the  great  coal  fields  surrounding 
ihem  where  the  miners  are  working  for  wage  rates 
greatly  below  those  in  effect  under  the  union  scale 
in  this  district. 

In  analyzing  the  situation,  the  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  stated  that  the  loss  of  business  from  the 
union  mines  to  the  non-union  mines  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  comparing  the  month  of  December,  1920,  with 
the  month  of  July,  1921,  discloses  a  loss  of  business 
in  the  mines  operating  under  the  union  scale  of  a 
very  large  amount.  In  a  tabulation,  the  association 
shows  that  if  the  mines  operating  under  the  union 


Our  district  has  maintained  an  average  of  10.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  five  years.  If  we  had 
maintained  an  average  of  10.5  per  cent  during 
July,  the  district  would  have  produced  6,300  more  car 
loads.  The  union  mines  have  stood  the  loss  in  their 
own  district  of  6,126  car  loads  and  have  suffered 
another  loss  from  the  district  of  6,300  car  loads,  or 
for  the  month  of  July  have  lost  a  total  of  12,426  car 
loads  or  621,300  tons* as  compared  with  a  loss  of 
500,000  tons  during  June.  You  will  note  that  the 
loss  for  July  was  121,300  tons  greater  than  the  loss 
for  the  month  of  June.  The  association  predicts  a 
still  greater  loss  for  the  month  of  August. 

The  reason  for  this  loss  of  business  of  the  district 
to  mines  that  have  made  the  wage  adjustments  is 
shown  by  the  following  tabulation  of  basic  wage 
rates  in  the  different  fields  that  compete  with  this 
district  in  the  eastern  market : 


Cen.  Penna 


Non 

Union 

Unit 

Pick  mining,  net  ton . 

....  1.1431 

.9031 

Machine  loading,  net  ton  . 

. 7729 

.625 

Cutting  and  scraping,  net  ton... 

.127 

Skilled  inside  labor,  hour . 

. . .  .9375 

.625 

Other  inside  labor,  hour . 

. 909 

.60 

Dumpers,  weighmen,  trimmers, 

hr.  .8875 

.49 

Other  outside  labor,  hour  . 

. 825 

.45 

West¬ 

more¬ 

Greens- 

r-Connellsville-’i 

Somer¬ 

land 

burg 

Frick 

Ind. 

set  Co 

.55 

.57 

.626 

.542 

.9031 

.397 

.46 

.395 

.395 

.6479 

.116 

.10 

.10 
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“•“Approximately. 

scale  had  maintained  their  ratio  of  production  in  the 
district  they  would  have  produced  in  the  month  of 
July  40,279  car  loads  instead  of  34,153  car  loads  they 
did  produce,  and  the  non-union  mines  would  have 
produced  16,237  car  loads  instead  of  22,363  they  did 
sroduce.  In  other  words,  the  mines  that  have  made 
:he  adjustment  in  Central  Pennsylvania  have  taken 
5,126  car  loads  of  business  from  the  mines  that  have 
lot  made  the  adjustment. 

In  addition  the  field  lost  tonnage,  from  the  average 
hat  has  been  maintained  by  central  Pennsylvania 
igainst  the  United  States  for  tbe  past  five  years. 


The  fields  shown  in  the  above  tabulation  working 
on  the  lower  rates  produce  annually  85,000,000  tons. 
This  vast  production  of  coal  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
before  central  Pennsylvania  can  expect  to  secure  any 
business  on  contracts  or  compete  in  the  spot  market 
for  current  business.  It  is  the  belief  of  those  con¬ 
versant  with  the  situation  that  this  condition  will 
continue  to  work  a  hardship  on  the  union  miners  and 
union  operators  until  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  see  the  mistake  in  their  present  policy,  or 
the  miners  in  the  individual  towns  take  action  on  their 
own  initiative  to  work  for  lower  wage  rates. 


COLUMBUS  OPTIMISTIC 

Trade  Conditions  on  Road  to  Normalcy — - 
Domestic  Movement  Started. 

|  Conditions  in  the  coal  trade  in  Columbus  are  at 
I  ast  on  the  road  to  “normalcy.”  This  optimistic  as¬ 
sertion  can  be  made  as  a  consequence  of  expressions 
.  qually  reassuring  made  by  a  number  of  coal  men 
his  week.  Dealers,  who  were  decidedly  down  in 
he  mouth  last  week,  have  taken  a  new  lease  on  life 
nd  business  as  a  result  of  what  many  of  them  de- 
cribe  as  “quite  a  noticeable  pick-up  in  the  domestic 
rade.” 

It  may  be  that  it  was  the  cool  weather  of  the  first 
art  of  August,  which  was  decidedly  fall-like,  which 
tarted  phones  ringing  in  the  offices  of  coal  men  and 
ent  trucks  hurrying  away  with  the  first  installment 
f  winter  supplies.  Dealers  who  were  down-hearted 
/ere  changed  men  in  two  days.  Gas  bills  under  a 
0  to  100  per  cent  higher  rate  are  being  mailed  this 
lonth  for  the  first  time.  It  is  possible  that  these 
ills,  too,  have  suggested  to  consumers  what  they 
lay  expect  this  winter  by  depending  upon  gas  for 
uel  and  that  many  have  therefore  decided  to  burn 
oal. 

The  advice  to  buy  coal  now  given  by  Secretary 
loover,  former  Chairman  Clarke  of  the  Interstate 
ommerce  Commission  and  the  New  York  Central 
‘R-,  the  last  through  newspaper  advertisements,  has 
emulated  buying,  dealers  think. 

“The  domestic  movement  has  started  and  will 
low  a  gradual  increase  from  now  on,”  B.  F.  Nigh, 
scretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Asso- 
ation,  said  this  week.  “I  look  for  trade  to  become 
irmal  by  September  15th.  October  and  November 
Jght  to  be  unusually  good  months.” 


But,  while  the  domestic  trade  is  brighter,  operators 
say  rhat  there  has  been  a  let-up  in  the  demand  for 
steam  coal.  This  is  believed  to  be  temporary, 
however,  for  reports  came  today  of  the  resumption 
of  two  large  steel  and  tin  mills  in  Martins  Ferry  in 
the  Belmont  county  field.  Any  such  industrial  re¬ 
vival  is  always  taken  as  an  indication  of  general  im¬ 
provement  and  a  harbinger  of  better  conditions  in 
industrial  generally. 

Some  dealers  are  still  receiving  requests  that  they 
postpone  shipments  scheduled  for  August  15th  until 
September  15th  or  October  1st.  A  few  buyers  write 
that  their  yards  are  filled  to  capacity  with  coal 
bought  in  the  spring  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  more  until  the  supply  is  bought. 

Lake  shippers  say  that  congestion  on  the  docks  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  is  getting  worse  daily  and  that 
the  lake  movement  is  being  slowed  up  more  and 
more  as  a  result.  Very  little  coal  is  being  taken 
from  the  upper  docks,  according  to  reports. 

There  are  scattered  reports  of  mine  run  being  a 
little  easier  this  week,  but  generally  speaking  prices 
show  no  change  from  last  when  the  following  pre¬ 
vailed  :  Hocking  lump  $2.75  to  $3 ;  mine  run,  $2 
to  $2.25;  screenings,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Screenings  con¬ 
tinue  strong  and  are  not  easy  to  find.  West  Virginia 
two-inch  lump  is  $2.75;  four-inch,  $3  to  $3.50;  Poca¬ 
hontas,  lump,  $5  to  $5.25  and  mine  run  at  $2.85  to 
$3.10. 

The  hearing  before  the  state  utilities  commission 
on  a  reduction  of  intrastate  freight  rates  on  coal, 
building  materials  and  other  commodities  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  August  17th.  Coal  men  have  not  presented 
their  side. 


A  dispatch  from  London  states  that  Newcastle  is 
quoting  the  best  steam  coal  £\  12s  6d  to  £1  15s. 


Dell  Leland  Tuttle — Obituary. 

The  death  of  Dell  L.  Tuttle,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  Buffalo  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  which  occurred  on  August 
5th,  as  mentioned  in  last  week’s  issue,  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Tuttle  was  a  very  active  man  and  took  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  a  good  many  things  besides  coal.  He 
came  to  the  trade  from  a  Buffalo  bank,  but  had  been 
superintendent  of  a  railroad  in  Michigan  sometime 
before.  He  was  born  in  East  Otto,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1855  and  was  not  quite  66  years 
old.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Dunkirk  High 
School  and  spent  some  of  his  early  business  days  in 
connection  with  a  country  store.  He  once  said  that 
the  panic  of  1873  spoiled  his  chances  of  a  college- 
course. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  C.  &  I.  Co.,  as  chief  clerk  to  W.  K.  Niver,  whc* 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  company’s  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  Buffalo  and  westward  while  its  interests 
were  controlled  by  A.  A.  McLeod.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  sent  J.  H.  M.  Claggett  to  take  charge  of  the 
business  on  the  restoration  of  the  old  management, 
Mr.  Tuttle  remained  with  him  and  then  in  1898, 
after  six  years  with  the  company,  he  succeeded  to 
the  agency  when  Mr.  Claggett  was  transferred  to 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Tuttle  did  not  give  up  his  country  business 
connections  and  his  signature  may  be  found  on  the 
currency  of  -one  or  more  of  the  banks  of  western 
New  York.  He  was  a  director  of  a  bank  at  Spring- 
ville  and  held  considerable  interests  in  lake  steamship 
companies.  His  public  spirited  tendencies  were 
large.  He  was  connected  with  waterways  delega¬ 
tions  which  met  in  Buffalo  and  elsewhere  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  lake  and  canal  traffic.  A  life-long 
Methodist,  he  took  many  responsible  lay  positions  in 
the  church.  Of  civic  societies  his  connection  included 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and 
Equality  clubs. 

In  1879  he  married  Miss  Abby  Whitcomb  of  Little 
Valley,  who  survives  him,  as  well  as  two  sons,  Rollin 
of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Raymond  of  Rochester.  He 
leaves  also  three  brothers,  and  his  mother,  aged  94, 
still  lives  in  Fredonia. 


The  City  Fuel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  which  purchased 
the  business  of  Cyrus  Patch  &  Son,  has  begun  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  at  its  wharf.  The  yard  and 
wharf  are  being  entirely  dismantled  and  modern  coal¬ 
handling  equipment  and  plant  are  to  be  installed. 


A  note  from  Hazleton,  Pa.,  states  that  the  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.  has  started  to  store  soft  coal  at  Delano 
for  winter  emergency  use. 
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NEW  RULES  COAL  EXCHANGE 

Changes  Made  by  Tidewater  Organization 
Now  in  Force. 

The  new  rules  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
adopted  July  20th,  approved  by  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  and  made  effective  August  1st 
(with  the  exception  of  Paragraph  E  of  Rule  1, 
which  does  not  become  effective  until  September 
1st),  show  the  following  changes: 

Rule  1 — Entirely  revised  to  cover  many  new 
features : 

(a)  To  provide  for  annual  dues  of  $300  payable 
quarterly  in  advance,  on  May,  August,  November 
and  February  1st,  heretofore  adopted  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

(b)  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  an  initiation 
fee  of  $300  by  all  members  elected  to  membership 
on  and  after  September  1st,  1921. 

(c)  A  new  form  of  application  giving  more 
complete  information  regarding  prospective  mem¬ 
bers’  financial  standing. 

(d)  All  applications  for  membership  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  executive  committee  before 
applicant  will  be  allowed  privileges  of  Exchange. 

Rule  8 — Augmented  by  new  clause  providing  for 
rejection  of  coal  on  request  of  members. 

Rule  18 — Entirely  revised  to  more  equitably 
distribute  demurrage  charges  against  members. 
Revised  rule  provides  for  billing  members  for  the 
detention  accrued  on  only  the  tonnage  released 
in  the  particular  month,  instead  of  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  accrued  on  all  credits  held  during  the  month. 

Rule  24 — Revised,  to  restrict  the  extension  of 
credit  by  the  Commissioner. 

In  addition  to  these  important  changes,  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  new  form  of  members’ 
contract,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  interest 
of  all  members,  in  that  it  gives  the  Exchange  the 
necessary  authority  to  enforce  members  to 
promptly  liquidate  debits  and  to  promptly  re¬ 
lease  credits;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new  con¬ 
tract  when  signed  by  each  member  will  thor¬ 
oughly  protect  the  interest  of  all  members. 


“Soo”  Canal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  Northwest, 
via  the  “Soo”  Canal  during  July  amounted  to  445,- 
754  tons,  compared  with  300,150  tons  in  same  month 
of  last  year,  an  increase  of  145,604  tons,  or  48.5  per 
cent. 

For  the  season  of  navigation  to  end  of  July  tonnage 
via  this  route  amounted  to  1,017,297  tons,  compared 
with  783,170  tons  during  same  period  of  1920,  an 
increase  of  234,127  tons,  or  29.7  per  cent. 

Bituminous  tonnage  to  the  Northwest  in  July 
amounted  to  2,486,990  tons,  compared  with  1,294,162 
tons  in  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  1,192,- 
828  tons,  or  92.1  per  cent. 

For  the  season  soft  coal  tonnage  amounted  to  8,- 
076,824  tons,  against  2,842,750  tons  in  1920,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5,234,087  tons,  or  183.8  per  cent. 

For  the  corresponding  season  of  1919  anthracite 
tonnage  amounted  to  962,787  tons  and  bituminous 
6,959,811  tons. 


L.  C.  &  N.  Strike  Ends. 

Striking  miners  of  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
returned  to  work  Monday  after  a  suspension  of  a 
week.  The  decision  to  return  was  arrived  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  miners  Saturday. 

The  strike  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  dispute  over 
payment  to  two  men  No  terms  of  settlement  were 
advanced  by  the  company  as  it  was  claimed  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  have  been  laid  before  the  Conciliation 
Board. 


The  monthly  returns  which  we  print  on  another 
page  show  that  while  anthracite  shipments  were 
about  1,000,000  tons  less  in  July  than  they  were 
a  year  ago,  the  amount  for  the  seven  months  past 
is  about  even  with  1920. 


Joseph  E.  O’Toole. 

We  show  above  a  picture  of  Joseph  E.  O’Toole, 
who  became  secretary-manager  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  on  August  1st,  as 
noted  in  our  last  issue.  He  succeeded  Ellery  B'. 
Gordon,  who  retired  in  order  to  go  into  the  coal 
mining  business  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  O’Toole  is  a  native  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
School.  He  spent  nine  years  in  Washington  as  a 
Government  employee,  his  latest  position  being  that 
of  assistant  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


Brighter  Days  Ahead. 

In  its  current  review  of  business  conditions  the 
Miner’s  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  says : 

“The  inclination  of  most  workers  is  to  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  day’s  work  of  willing  service  for  the  wages  re¬ 
ceived  and  to  give  it  ungrudgingly  in  the  effort  to 
keep  plants  busy  and  to  increase  the  volume  of  work 
available  for  those  having  nothing  to  do.  This 
process  is  to  a  certain  extent  affecting  all  groups  of 
workers  and,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  is  rid¬ 
ding  us  from  the  very  serious  evils  which  grew  out 
of  the  rush  work  of  the  war  period.  The  speeding- 
up  process  caused  so  great  disturbance  and  so  gen¬ 
eral  social  unrest  as  to  bring  the  other  evils  that  arc 
usually  encountered  when  the  labor  turn-over  in¬ 
creases  and  the  country  has  serious  economic  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  There  are  signs  that  some  branches 
of  business  have  turned  the  corner  and  that  increased 
activity  and  larger  profits  may  be  expected  before 
the  close  of  1921.  These  expectations  reflect  a  note 
of  genuine  optimism  about  the  longer  future  which 
is  apparently  justified  by  the  orderly  readjustment 
that  has  taken  place  in  commercial  lines  and  that  has 
been  instrumental  in  relieving  the  country  of  much 
of  the  credit  strain  which  was  such  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  to  deal  with  a  year  ago. 

“Manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  section  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  heavily  reduced  inventories  carried  by 
many  jobbers  and  retailers  as  well  as  by  some  whole¬ 
sale  concerns.  This  necessitates  frequent  buying  and 
contributes  much  to  the  potential  strength  of  various 
markets.  There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  a  genuine 
basis  for  the  belief  that  many  branches  of  business 
are  on  the  mend  and  that  the  country  will  witness 
much  more  promising  conditions  before  the  year 
ends.” 


Thirty-five  hundred  anthracite  mine  workers  on 
strike  since  last  week  in  eight  collieries  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wednesday,  voted  on  Tuesday  to 
return  to  work.  The  strike  was  settled  by  the  men 
going  to  work  under  their  old  agreement.  The 
trouble  grew  out  of  a  claim  by  the  men  that  the 
company  had  promised  work  that  would  net  miners 
a  minimum  of  $7  a  day  and  laborers  $6  a  day. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

A.  W.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a 
trip  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  Clark  coal  interests, 
returned  to  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  last. 

R.  R.  McFall,  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  is  on  a  vacation  trip  to  his  former  home 
in  New  York  State. 

Benjamin  Bissell,  Baltimore,  general  manager 
of  the  Century  Coal  Co.,  Century,  W.  Va.,  was  in 
Fairmont  last  week. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  returned  on  Saturday  from  a  several  days’ 
business  trip  to  Boston. 

E.  A.  Russell,  secretary  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  returned  home  from  a  five  weeks’ 
vacation  trip  to  Potomac  Beach,  Va.,  last  week. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  returned  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  from  a  trip  to  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Chester  C.  Shinn,  chief  clerk  to  Vice-President 
Lyon  and  assistant  to  President  Fleming,  is  about 
again  after  having  an  operation  following  the  re¬ 
moval  of  tonsils. 

Last  week  there  was  an  inquiry  in  the  Fairmont 
region  for  20,000  tons  of  pool  64  coal.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  coal  was  intended  for  export  trade, 
but  no  prices  were  given. 

John  Stoetzer,  Philadelphia,  representative  of 
the  Davis  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont  and  Mor¬ 
gantown  this  week.  He  attended  the  luncheon 
of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Club  on  Monday. 

Last  week  Paul  Keener,  M.  L.  Taylor,  O.  W. 
Rider  and  Harry  C.  Owen,  of  the  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  were  on  a  trip  to  Ran¬ 
dolph  County,  W.  Va.,  to  look  at  coal  land. 

O.  C.  Straight,  of  Straight  &  McClure,  Fair¬ 
mont,  mining  engineers,  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Fairmont  Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Engineers,  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Board 
of  Registration  of  Engineers. 

John  O.  Caldwell,  chief  clerk,  Northern  Wesl 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  on  a 
trip  to  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  this  week.  He 
attended  the  reunion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Divisioi 
of  the  World  War  Veterans  in  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  mines  oi 
northern  West  Virginia  loaded  1,183,000  tons  oi 
coal.  The  Fairmont  region  loaded  19,890  cars 
or  994,500  tons,  and  32  cars  of  coke.  Mines  on  th> 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  loaded  13,662  cars 
or  683,100  tons,  of  coal  and  32  cars  of  coke;  thosi 
on  the  Monongahela  Ry.  in  West  Virginia,  4,96& 
cars;  Western  Maryland,  1,260  cars. 

Last  Saturday  J.  E.  Gaskill,  president,  and  A.  J 
Saltzer,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Corporation,  Fairmont,  brokers,  closed  a  contrac 
for  350,000  tons  of  pool  1  coal  from  the  Clear¬ 
field  region  at  $2.95.  It  was  made  with  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  concern.  Earlier  in  the  week  the  same 
concern  closed  a  contract  for  10,000  tons  of  pools 
1  and  2  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  fields.  The  coal 
goes  to  the  Northwest,  but  no  price  was  given. 


Another  Echo  of  Poor  Coal. 

The  Associated  Press  sends  from  Copenhagen,  Den 
mark,  the  statement  of  an  importer  of  that  city  tha 
American  coal  concerns  made  the  mistake  of  send¬ 
ing  to  Europe  coal  of  very  poor  quality,  charging  ex 
orbitant  prices  for  it.  As  a  result,  it  is  said,  evei 
during  the  British  strike  when  no  coal  was  obtain 
able  from  Great  Britain,  hardly  any  Scandinaviai 
orders  for  coal  were  placed  in  America. 

While  many  American  shippers  handled  their  for 
eign  trade  in  the  most  commendable  manner  it  wil 
long  remain  a  matter  of  regret  that  certain  concerns; 
some  of  which  have  now  retired  from  business,  die 
so  much  to  discredit  our  coal  interests  abroad. 


The  export  advertiser  knows  there’s  a  good  tim 
coming. 
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MINERS  WILL  NOT  ACCEPT 


Districts  Will  Not  Consider  Wage  Reductions 
Until  Central  Competitive  Field  Accepts. 

Operators  and  miners  are  at  deadlock  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  of  wages.  Eastern  tradesmen  all 
agree  that  the  popular  trend  is  to  bring  the  price 
of  coal  down.  Newspapers  of  large  cities  in  the 
East  are  misinforming  the  public,  apparently  not 'being 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  contract  that  operators 
and  miners  sign.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  misin¬ 
formed  public  suffering  later  if  business  picks  up 
and  railroad  transportation  falls  down  as  it  is  weaker 
now  than  when  it  broke  down  in  the  past. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  miners  take 
a  reduction  of  wages.  What  will  be  the  result  no¬ 
body  knows,  but  the  high  officials  no  doubt  intend  to 
alter  the  contract. 

Conditions  are  bad  in  the  Fairmont  region.  Last 
week  reached  the  high  point  of  mine  idleness  when 
1,178  operations  were  down  flat,  an  average  of  196 
mines  down  daily.  Miners  are  leaving  this  field  for 
the  non-union  fields  for  work,  yet  they  are  leaving 
their  families  in  the  houses  of  companies  that  recog¬ 
nize  the  union. 

Mr.  Brackett  Issues  Statement. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  is¬ 
sued  the  following  statement : 

“There  is  nothing  that  is  as  important  to  the  Amer- 
!  ican  industries  today  as  a  feeling  of  confidence,  and 
confidence  cannot  be  built  up  when  the  industries 
have  forced  upon  them  the  fact  that  wages  in  basic 
;  commodities  must  necessarily  come  down.  A  store 
keeper  is  not  going  to  stock  up  on  merchandise  until 
he  is  confident  that  the  price  he  is  paying  will  not 
be  reduced.  Individuals  are  not  going  to  buy  the 
many  things  they  need  today  until  they  feel  sure  that 
the  price  is  as  low  as  it  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be.  The  manufacturer  is  not  going  to  start  pro¬ 
ducing  until  sure  the  coat  of  production  will  not  be 
later  reduced  by  his  competitors  and  cause  him,  to  lose 
money  on  li«s  product. 

“The  coal  operators  of  northern  West  Virginia 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  condition,  they 
fully  realize  that  continued  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  to  await  the  reduction  in  wages  may  cause 
I  a  coal  shortage  this  fall.  They  are  confident  they 
■  have  the  mine  capacity  to  meet  any  demands,  but 
seriously  doubt  the  transportation  facilities.  A  coal 
shortage  due  as  it  always  is  to  transportation  condi¬ 
tions,  would  only  offer  temporary  relief  to  business 
conditions  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry, — the  early 
!  spring  would  bring  about  again  the  conditions  of  to¬ 
day, — a  lack  of  confidence  in  business, 
i  “It  is  well  known  that  operators  in  several  dis¬ 
tricts  have  requested  a  reduction  in  the  union  wage 
.  scale,  in  the  hopes  that  the  country  may  promptly 
return  to  more  normal  conditions,  that  the  coal  con¬ 
sumers  may  have  the  necessary  confidence  to  stock  up 
for  adverse  transportation  conditions.  Early  and  en- 
1  :rgetic  -buying  has  been  urged  by  Secretary  Hoover 
'  n  his  recent  letter  to  the  Public  Utilities,  and  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Chairman  Clark’s 
etter  to  the  .Railway  Executive  Committee  of  the 
i  American  Railway  Association.  The  reply  of  the 
!  United  Mine  Workers  has  been  that  there  will  be  no 
‘eduction  in  wages  until  the  precedent  is  established 
n  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

“The  Central  Competitive  Field  consists  of  Ohio, 
ndian,  Illinois  and  the  union  district  of  western 
;  Pennsylvania.  Its.  annual  production  is  161,000,000 
ons,  of  which  80  per  cent  moves  into  western  mar- 
i  sets. 

More  Tonnage  Sent  East. 

“The  other  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  the  States  of 
vVest  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
>roduce  252,000,000  tons  annually  of  which  20  per 
:  :ent  moves  into  western  markets  and  80  per  cent  east, 
i  Of  this  total  coal  is  already  being  produced  at  re- 
I  luced  wages  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  annually. 
The  balance  is  controlled  by  union  agreements  which 
lo  not  expire  until  April,  1922,  and  the  union  officials 
rill  not  agree  to  a  reduction  until  the  Central  Com- 
|  'etitive  Field  reduces,  and  in  this  latter  field  both 
:  he  mine  workers  and  the  operators  are  under  in- 

i 

r! 


junction  by  the  Federal  courts  and  cannot  meet  and 
agree. 

The  market  conditions  in  the  east  are  not  affected 
by  the  western  shippers,  87  per  cent  of  the  coal  from 
northern  West  Virginia  must  move  east  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  Connellsville,  Uniontown,  with  Latrobe- 
Greensburg  coal,  with  Central  Pennsylvania,  with 
Somerset  County,  Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Po¬ 
tomac.  These  are  the  direct  competing  fields  in  the 
eastern  markets  and  the  majority  of  them  have  al¬ 
ready  effected  wage  reduction  in  part. 

"The  coal  operators  in  the  union  districts  see  their 
old  customers  buying  coal  from  cheaper  districts,  or 
dangerously  delaying  their  purchases  until  wage  re¬ 
ductions  become  effective.  The  mine  workers’  offi¬ 
cials  will  not  discuss  the  matter  in  the  east,  and  they 
cannot  in  the  west  without  violating  Federal  court 
injunctions.  The  coal  operators  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  that  they  can  to  meet  cheaper  competition  and 
to  bring  about  normal  confidence  in  the  business  but 
at  the  present  time  have  no  encouragement  to  offer. 


OBJECT  TO  RATE  CUT 

Operators’  Association  Asks  the  I.  C.  C.  to 
Restrain  Henry  Ford’s  Road. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  and  similar  organizations  representing  op¬ 
erators  in  southern  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  haife  protested  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  proposed  reductions  in  coal 
freight  rates  on  Henry  Ford’s  road,  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton. 

The  protest  declared  that  the  reductions  proposed 
on  coal  shipped  from  Ohio  River  points  by  the  D.,  T. 
&  I.,  as  well  as  rates  on  coal  originating  at  other 
points  on  the  road,  would  break  down  the  entire  rate 
structure  in  the  Ohio  territory. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  rate  from  the  Jackson 
County  district  is  the  same  as  the  rate  from  the 
Hocking  district  and  that  the  last  mentioned  rate  is 
the  key  rate  from  all  districts  in  southern  Ohio  and 
northern  West  Virginia.  The  assertion  is  made  that 
if  the  key  rate  is  tampered  with  the  whole  rate  situa¬ 
tion  will  fall  into  the  chaotic  condition  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  protestants  call  upon  the  commission  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  to  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  and 
thereby  make  it  impossible  for  Ford  or  any  other 
adventurer  in  the  transportation  field  to  reproduce 
the  conditions  of  cut-throat  competition  that  previ¬ 
ously  existed  among  the  mine  operators  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia. 

Ford  is  referred  to  as  “an  over-zealous  entrepre¬ 
neur’’  who  should  not  be  permitted  for  purposes  of 
his  own  to  “break  down  the  rates  on  coal  upon  which 
several  railroads  principally  depend  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood.” 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  had  previously  filed  a 
petition  on  its  own  account  against  the  proposed  rate 
cut  on  the  D.,  T.  &  I. 


Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  overseas  export  trade,  as  indicated  by  busi¬ 
ness  done  at  Hampton  Roads,  continues  to  decline. 
Dumpings  for  export  at  that  port  were  108,068  net 
tons  during  the  week  ended  July  30th,  as  against 
179,832  in  the  week  preceding.  The  total  dumped 
for  foreign  account,  including  foreign  bunker  coal, 
was  182,257  tons,  barely  40  per  cent  of  the  average 


in  June  when  the 
coal  strike  was  at 

demand  accompanying 
its  height. 

the  British 

Below  are  some 

comparative  figures  : 

Foreign 

Total 

Weekly  average : 

Export 

Bunker 

Foreign 

Mav,  1921 .... 

. . .  279,000 

97,000 

376,000 

June,  1921.... 

. . .  357,000 

91,000 

448,000 

Week  ended — 

July  16 . 

. . .  233,548 

89,638 

323,186 

“  23 . 

. . .  179,832 

82,991 

262,823 

“  30 . 

. . .  108,068 

74,189 

182,257 

The  Jeddo  Highland  Coal  Co.,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  is 
speeding  up  its  production  at  the  Highland  Nos.  1  and 
2  collieries  and  has  put  on  a  night  shift. 


FOREIGNERS  SEEK  CREDIT 


American  Coal  Exporters  Need  Financial 
Backing — Risk  Called  Good. 

A  deal,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  appears  to  offer 
the  opportunity  for  profit  and  satisfaction  all  around 
and  will  make  possible  the  introduction  of  American 
coal  to  several  prominent  foreign  consumers  is  being 
held  up  temporarily  because  of  the  financing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial. 

Several  big  foreign  public  utilities  are  in  the 
market  for  a  quantity  of  American  coal.  They  want 
90  days  credit — which  they  have  always  received 
from  United  Kingdom  shippers,  where,  until  now, 
they  have  made  their  purchases.  The  American  rep¬ 
resentative  of  these  utilities  laid  his  cards  on  the 
table  before  local  coal  men  and  asked  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

This  representative  told  the  coal  sellers  that  the 
stock  of  the  utilities,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  is  half  owned  in  the  municipalities  where 
the  utilities  operate  and  sell  their  product.  England 
has  always  considered  them,  because  of  this  fact, 
very  good  credit. 

After  studying  the  question,  a  well-known  shipper 
decided  to  give  the  three  months’  credit  on  the  coal, 
which  would  be  sold  at  a  fair  price  and  which  would 
be  of  very  good  quality.  With  his  eye  on  the  future, 
this  shipper  figured  by  giving  good  fuel  and  service 
he  could  secure  a  big  foreign  account. 

But  the  problem  is  still  unsolved  and  the  seller  is 
trying  to  find  a  banking  interest  or  a  financier  who 
will  stand  back  of  the  freight  charges.  The  return 
on  this  investment  would  be  entirely  commensurate 
with  the  service  rendered. 

This  particular  deal  illustrates  not  only  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  the  sale  of  American  coal  abroad  but  many 
similar  deals.  Prominent  coal  men  are  trying  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  American  banks  along  the 
lines  which  made  England’s  coal  famous  in  every 
country  in  the  world. 

If  private  dispatches  are  correct,  the  financial  back¬ 
ing  of  American  coal  exporters  is  particularly  pro¬ 
pitious,  because  these  dispatches  say  that,  because  of 
her  need  for  all  of  the  money  which  she  has  in  her 
banks,  England  is  withdrawing  the  support  which  has 
made  possible  the  enormous  coal  exports. 


B.  &  O.  Plans  Improvements. 

It  is  learned  on  good  authority  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.R.  is  planning  in  the  very  near  future  to 
double-track  its  road  between  Grafton  and  Clarks¬ 
burg  by  building  a  portion  of  the  second  track  as 
well  as  connecting  up  switches,  probably  expending 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  work,  it  is  reported, 
will  start  just  as  soon  as  conditions  become  more 
normal,  possibly  three  or  four  months  hence.  It  will 
require  a  year  to  complete  the  work. 

Double  tracking  the  road  between  these  important 
coal  loading  centres  and  terminals  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  more  traffic  can  be  moved,  but  it 
does  assure  a  more  prompt  movement  through  the 
Grafton  gateway  over  the  Alleghenies  to  seaboard. 

The  distance  between  the  two  points  is  22  miles 
in  which  stretch  there  are  six  bridges  and  one  tun¬ 
nel.  Between  Grafton  and  Parkersburg  there  are  42 
bridges  and  23  tunnels.  Officials  are  said  to  be  un¬ 
decided  what  they  will  do  about  the  tunnel  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  a  mile  east  of  Clarksburg,  because  to  widen  this 
which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  would 
mean  the  expenditure  of  additional  vast  sums  of 
money.  This  tunnel  is  the  longest  on  the  Monongah 
Division  and  next  to  the  longest  on  the  B.  &  O. 
System.  The  trestle  at  Webster  will  probably  have 
to  be  done  away  with  and  a  concrete  arch  bridge 
erected. 

The  B.  &  O.  between  Grafton  and  Webster  is 
already  doubled  tracked,  but  from  Webster  to  Brydon 
it  is  single  tracked  and  Brydon  to  Flemington. 
Between  Flemington  and  Rosemont  mine  sidings  and 
switches  really  make  it  double  tracked,  but  from 
Rosemont  to  Clarksburg  it  is  single  tracked. 


Put  a  little  more  advertising  pressure  back  of  the 
sales  organization. 
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REDUCTION  DENIED  BY  UNION 


Competition  of  Non-Union  Fields  Ignored 
by  Head  of  District  17. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  10. — Every  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  a  reduction  in  miners'  wages  has  failed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  most  recent  attempt  being  made  yesterday 
at  Deer  Park,  Md.,  with  C.  Frank  Keeney,  Charles¬ 
ton,  president  of  District  17,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  when  that  official  stood  on  the  policy 
of  the  national  organization,  and,  it  is  understood, 
declined  to  put  up  the  question  of  keen  competition 
with  nearby  non-union  fields  to  President  Lewis. 

Mr.  Brackett  today  gave  out  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  scale  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  from  the  thick  vein  and 
the  thin  vein  districts  of  Northern  West  Virginia,  in 
Fairmont,  the  question  of  wages,  both  in  this  district 
and  in  competing  fields,  was  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  discussion.  At  this  meeting  a  subcommittee, 
consisting  of  three  men  of  the  thick  vein  and  three 
from  the  thin  vein  district,  was  appointed,  to  be 
known  as  the  Wage  Adjustment  Committee,  which 
committee  was  instructed  to  prepare  data  and  thor¬ 
oughly  familiarize  themselves  with  the  mining  con¬ 
ditions  and  wages  paid  in  Ohio  and  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  as  in  the  non-union  districts  which 
surround  and  directly  compete  with  Northern  West 
Virginia. 

Situation  Put  Before  Miners  at  Deer  Park. 

“This  committee  is  to  act  promptly  and  have  its 
report  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  full  scale  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  near  future.  The  sub-committee  con¬ 
sists  of  C.  Ft.  Tarleton,  Chairman  Ryan,  Bishoff 
Sandridge,  A.  Spates  Brady  and  N.  M.  Montgomery 
and  will  convene  promptly  at  call  of  the  chairman. 
The  Advisory  Board  of  the  association  met  with  the 
Executive  Board  of  District  17,  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  in  Deer  Park,  yesterday.-  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  serious 
situation  which  confronts  Northern  West  Virginia, 
and  the  Advisory  Board,  in  very  clear  terms,  laid 
before  the  union  officials  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  Northern  West  Virginia,  and  how  this  situa¬ 
tion  differs  from  the  other  union  districts  of  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

“All  the  points  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
Northern  West  Virginia  were  explained  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  so  that  there  would  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  two  associations  as  to  the 
actual  facts.  Mr.  Keeney  reiterated  that  his  policy 
must  necessarily  conform  to  the  international  policy; 
that  District  17,  or  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
field  must  be  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  competitive  field,  and  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  take  any  action  that  was  contrary  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  United  Mine  Workers’  policy.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  were  represented  at  this  conference 
by  Mr.  Keeney,  Mr.  Forinash,  Mr.  Aillo  and  Mr. 
Mooney.  For  the  operators,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Dren- 
nen  and  Mr.  Jenkins  were  present. 

“There  seems  to  be  some  little  misunderstanding 
among  the  coal  operators  and  others  as  to  why  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  protesting  the  reduction  of  rates  on  Mr. 
Ford’s  D.,  T.  &  I.  RR.  The  criticism  states  that 
the  operators’  stand  has  been  that  a  reduction.  in 
prices  would  tend  towards  revival  of  business  activi¬ 
ties,  which  the  operators  believe  is  a  fact  and  adhere 
to  the  protest  of  this  association  which  was  not  a 


protest  against  lowering  of  freight  rates,  but  a  pro¬ 
test  against  widening  differentials. 

“The  reduction  of  rates  on  the  D.,  T.  &  I.  RR.  is 
not  a  general  reduction,  and  it  would  apply  only  to 
mines  which  are  so  equipped  that  they  can  ship 
river  coal  from  the  mines  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  by  barge. 
In  other  words,  it  would  give  certain  mines  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  West  Virginia  an  advantage  of  40 
to  SO  cents  a  ton  into  the  Michigan  markets. 

“The  operators  are  in  favor  of  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates,  but  are  not  in  favor  of  a  reduction  for 
a  selected  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  majority. 
This  favoritism,  which  acts  to  the  interest  of  one 
district  as  against  the  others,  is  the  foundation  of 
our  protest  against  the  advantages  which  the  non¬ 
union  districts  now  have  over  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.” 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

Robbers  who  tried  to  crack  the  safe  in  the  bank 
at  -Connewango  Valley  the  other  night  shoveled  over 
three  tons  of  coal  in  order  to  get  under  the  vault 
and  then  failed.  Moral;  buy  your  -coal  early. 

The  office  of  the  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Coal  Co. 
was  last  week  moved  to  1224  Prudential  building  by 
President  M.  G.  Siener.  The  old  office  was  not  as 
good  as  the  present,  being  smaller  and  very  noisy 
from  street-car  traffic. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  becoming  alarmed 
over  the  failure  of  people  to  buy  their  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  hard  coal  and  has  called  a  meeting  to  see  if 
the  experience  of  last  winter,  doling  out  a  single  ton 
to  an  order,  cannot  be  prevented. 

Buffalo  used  to  get  quite  an  amount  of  soft  coal 
from  West  Virginia,  which  came  in  by  lake  from 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR. 
connection,  but  the  peculiar  condition  of  business 
seems  to  have  cut  that  trade  entirely  off  this  season. 

The  building  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  -Church 
streets,  some  time  ago  bought  and  refitted  by  the  Un¬ 
derhill  Coal  Co.,  has  a  notable  tenant  just  occupy¬ 
ing  the  ground  floor  in  the  form  of  the  union  rail¬ 
road  ticket  offices,  which  have  been  maintained  since 
war  consolidation  days. 

The  collapse  of  the  natural  gas  supply  in  this 
section  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Iroquois  Co., 
the  chief  distributor  of  this  gas  in  western  New 
York,  is  asking  for  permit  to  build  a  $4,000,000 
artificial  gas  plant  in  Buffalo.  It  has  at  one  time 
been  ready  to  consolidate  with  the  city  illuminating 
gas  company. 

J.  B.  McMurrich  came  down  from  Oswego  last 
Saturday  for  a  day  of  golf  at  Orchard  Park,  which 
has  one  of  the  best  courses  in  this  vicinity.  Grant 
H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Roberts  and  C.  J.  Renwick  went  out 
with  him  to  convince  him  that  Buffalo  talent  was 
ahead  of  anything  to  be  found  on  Lake  Ontario,  but 
it  is  reported  indirectly  that  the  Oswego  score  was 
the  best  one. 


The  monthly  report  of  unfilled  orders  of  the  U.  S. 
S'teel  Corp.,  shows  a  decrease  of  about  300,000  tons, 
but  what  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  therefrom?  The 
situation  is  different  from  what  it  is  when  the  mills 
are  at  full  capacity.  Then  an  increase  in  orders 
shows  that  business  is  piling  up.  Now  the  effort  is 
made  to  accommodate  operations  to  in-coming  busi¬ 
ness  and  small  increases  or  decreases  do  not  signify 
very  much.  It  must  be  a  surprise,  however,  to  those 
who  preach  continually  of  “nothing  doing”  to  note 
the  large  volume  of  business  done  by  the  corporation, 
as  reflected  by  quarterly  reports  of  earnings. 


COUNT  YOUR  “MARCEYS” 


Conditions  Are  Bad,  But,  After  All,  Might 
Be  Worse. 

In  reading  the  correspondents’  notes  from  various 
centres  in  this  week’s  S award’s,  writes  a  subscriber, 
one  would  imagine  the  coal  offices  around  the  coun¬ 
try  were  all  “draped  in  mourning  for  the  usual 
period.”  Blue  does  not  describe  it  fully. 

Like  the  man  who  went  back  to  Civil  War  files 
to  show  his  customers  how  in  other  times  consumers 
had  to  pay  high  prices  for  coal,  so  the  coal  man 
might  well  look  at  some  dull  summers  he  used  to 
have  and  rejoice  that  today  his  books  are  as  care 
free  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  if  he  has  not 
gone  back  on  what  the  Fuel  Administrator  told  him 
about  selling  for  cash  in  a  business  where  his  supply 
all  comes  “15  to  30  days,  please  pay  promptly.” 

Of  course  -a  lot  of  retail  business  was  done  in 
the  old  days  on  “Pay  this  year  for  last  year’s  coal 
when  your  bin  is  again  refilled”  and  many  a  big 
company  used  its  capital  in  so  building  up  a  tonnage, 
that  could  not  be  taken  from  them,  except  at  a 
sacrifice  on  price,  but  no  longer  is  this  considered 
good  sense  for  death  and  sickness,  removals  and 
other  things  of  the  kind  too  numerous  to  mention 
have  made  banks  careful  about  loaning  even  to  well 
established  companies  unless  they  in  turn  are  rolling 
the  active  six  pence  rather  than  the  slow  shilling. 

Again  coal  does  not  change  in  fashion’s  monthly 
rounds,  nor  in  color.  That  is,  it  is  black  unless  it  is 
washery  and  then  sometimes  it  turns  gray,  while  you 
look  at  it.  When  river  coal  used  to  be  sold  it  was 
chameleon  in  color,  for  it  took  up  the  reds,  blues  and 
greens  of  its  predominating  qualities  of  surfaced 
sulphur. 

So  for  all  these  blessings  make  us  truly  thankful, 
he  concludes,  forgetting  present  ills  in  hopes  of  a 
better  future  which  all  good  coal  men  are  entitled 
to  and  of  course  they  all  have  to  be  good  now  or 
the  Senate  Goblins  will  catch  them  sure. 


New  Coal  Buying  Plan. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Aug  11. — The  General  Electric 
Co.  has  notified  the  employes  of  its  local  plant  of 
the  formation  of  a  savings  club  through  which  they 
may  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  next  winter’s  coal. 
Under  this  plan  $3  per  week  will  be  deducted  from 
each  pay  envelope,  to  create  a  fund  to  pay  for  coal 
and  assure  its  delivery  when  needed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  of  the 
larger  coal  dealers  so  that  all  employes  will  have  a 
choice  of  the  firm  from  which  they  desire  to  secure 
their  fuel.  Under  this  plan  the  coal  will  be  paid  for 
when  delivered. 


More  Money — Worse  Goods. 

If  there  are  any  readers  of  Saward’s  who  -believe 
in  Governmental  control  of  coal,  we  ask  them  to 
look  at  this  quotation  from  Payne’s  article  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  “Wha-t  Really  Ails  the 
Railroads?”  Just  a  paragraph  but  the  whole  paper 
is  well  worth  one’s  time  in  digesting  this  great 
question. 

“Let’s  look  candidly  at  our  drugged  premier  in¬ 
dustry  (railroads)  and  take  warning  against  all  other 
schemes  of  Governmental  control.  The  record  stands 
about  this  way ;  we  paid  a  dollar  in  some  big  indi¬ 
vidual  fortunes  and  got  a  dozen  good  eggs.  We  paid 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  Government  control  and 
got  a  dozen  rotten  eggs.” 

-  *  ; 


Exports  of  Bituminous  Coal  from  United  States. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  (including  shipments  to  Canada)  during  1921  and 


1916  1917.  1918.  1919.  1920.  1921. 

January  .  942,144  1,071,124  646.039  1,207,634  1,249,167  2,248,448 

February  1041  920  997,226  919,999  683,709  1,168,806  1,258,670 

March  . ljo69,218  1,322,127  1,223,137  554,037  1,500,540  1,151,840 

April  1  247,178  1,389,751  1,554,501  811,128  2,431,639  1,453,027 

May  1  980  100  1,830,389  2,119,700  1,429,612  2,400,821  2,500,374 

june  . .  2,065,509  2,386,006  2,205,711  2,179,201  3,132,253  3,314,513 

Total  .  8,346,069  8,996,623  8,669,087  6,865,321  11,883,226  11,919,872 


Bunker  Coal  and  Prices. 


Bunker  coal  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  several  years  and 
average  prices  per  ton  during  1921  and  years  previous  were: 


1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

—Aver.  Price— v 
1919.  1920.  1921. 

January  . 

....  426,082 

487,998 

616,905 

721,907 

$6.97 

$7.10 

$8.01 

February  . 

....  415,303 

417,841 

512,886 

577,315 

7.07 

6.96 

7.83 

March  . 

....  432,474 

457,413 

771,602 

608,607 

6.52 

6.90 

7.17 

April  . 

.  389,912 

682,592 

696,017 

241,054 

6.46 

7.62 

7.36; 

May  . 

.  425,796 

670,001 

767,346 

803,903 

6.32 

7.89 

6.88 

June  . 

.  468,779 

672,669 

836,453 

811,938 

6.35 

8.64 

6.82 

V 

u 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Wm.  R.  Berry,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  a  recent  trade 
?  visitor. 

The  new  rules  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
'  are  now  being  distributed  to  the  members. 

|  J.  G.  Searles,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
qC.  &  C.  Corp.,  is  now  absent  on  his  vacation. 

G.  H.  Caperton,  president  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  visiting  among  the  trade 
this  week. 

|  W.  S.  Alden,  president  of  the  Alden  CM.  Co.,  is 
now  in  Maine  on  a  vacation  and  expects  to  be  away 
for  several  weeks. 

Henry  L.  Harnden,  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Garfield  &  Proctor,  is  at  his  home  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  on  vacation. 

George  E.  Oler,  formerly  with  the  Arden  Coal  Co., 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is  now  with  the  Atlas  Fuel  Cor¬ 
poration,  17  E.  42nd  St. 

W.  G.  Townes,  vice-president  of  Archibald  McNeil 
&  Sons  Co.,  continues  in  Chili  working  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  in  South  America. 

The  baseball  team  from  the  Marshall  force  will 
play  the  team  of  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit 
Co.,  at  Grant  City,  Staten  Island,  today. 

David  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Coal  &  Iron 
National  Bank,  has  been  spending  a  pleasant  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  will  return  on  Monday 
next. 

;  Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corp.,  has  returned  from  Europe  where  he  has  been 
making  a  study  of  foreign  markets  for  the  past  two 
months. 

J.  K.  Barber,  president  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co., 
who  is  spending  the  vacation  season  in  Connecticut, 
will  establish  his  headquarters  in  New  York  presently 
ind  be  at  the  local  office  of  the  company,  149  Broad¬ 
way,  quite  regularly  from  now  on. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  was  swamped 
in  Tuesday  by  buyers,  who  mistook  the  bankruptcy 
filling:  of  the  old  exchange  for  the  new.  The  new 
exchange  is  in  a  healthy  financial  conditions.  While 
t  succeeded  the  old  exchange,  it  is  an  individual 
organization. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  who  has  been  abroad  in  the 
nterest  of  his  coal  companies,  returns  on  the  Beren- 
j  ;aria,  due  on  the  13th  or  14th.  H.  C.  Elfast,  who 
|  las  been  traveling  in  Europe  for  the  Cosgrove  in¬ 
terests,  is  now  in  Copenhagen  and  reports  good  re¬ 
mits  in  regard  to  bunker  tonnages. 

The  Continental  Coal  Co.’s  baseball  team  met  and 
lefeated  the  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  nine  at  the  Mont- 
j  ;omery  Oval  in  Jersey  City  last  Saturday,  the  score 
ieing  11  to  3.  Ed  Shea,  a  former  star  pitcher  for 
I  -olumbia  University,  was  in  the  box  for  the  Con¬ 
tinentals  and  mixed  up  the  curves  and  fast  ones  in 
i  way  that  made  it  hard  for  his  opponents  to  hit 
cm  safe.  Brilliant  fielding  by  A1  McNally,  man¬ 
ger  and  shortstop  of  the  Marshall  team,  was  another 
'  eature  of  the  game  which  was  witnessed  by  a  crowd 
bat  jammed  the  grandstand  to  overflowing. 

R.  J.  Buchholz,  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm 
j  4  Buchholz  &  Hill,  comprising  himself  and 
ames  L.  Hill  (now  president  Knickerbocker 
j  'uel  Co.)  and,  later  of  the  firm  of  Buchholz 
J  £  Morrell,  of  this  Hty,  died  last  week.  He 
j  v'as  a  brother  of  C.  E.  Buchholz,  for  a  number  of 
ears  past  identified  with  the  coal  trade  of  northern 
■  \ew  York  and  Canada  and  now  vice-president  of 
|  >eorge  Hall  Coal  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.  Since 
;  etiring  from  his  association  with  C.  P.  Morrell,  now 
ice-president  of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  a  dozen  years 
go  Mr.  Buchholz  had  not  been  actively  engaged  in 
usiness.  He  continued  for  a  few  years  to  live  in 
Vestchester  County,  but  returned  recently  to  home 
i  Jrritory  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  resided  at 
’aoli,  Pa. 


■  Union  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  will  be 
sked  to  accept  a  wage  reduction.  Otherwise,  many 
nion  mines  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  indefinitely 
r  until  the  expiration  of  the  wage  scale  in  March. 
'On-union  miners  are  accepting  the  wage  cuts  and 
|  nion  mine  operators  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
|  lines  that  operate  non-union. 

N 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

The  Big  4  Coal  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  shortly 
move  its  office  from  408  Superior  street  to  the  Gar¬ 
diner  Building,  on  Madison  avenue. 

The  shoe  business  is  one  of  the  large  industries 
that  is  perhaps  less  concerned  with  coal  than  any 
other,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  that  line 
which  went  about  as  high  as  any  is  now  being  read¬ 
justed  on  a  better  basis. 

Reduction  in  the  cost  of  building  is  one  of  the 
prime  essentials.  When  construction  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  started  again,  rents  will  be  reduced  and  one 
of  the  strongest  factors  tending  to  keep  up  the  wage 
level  will  have  been  modified. 

Fire  on  Monday  last  which  destroyed  the  Fall 
River  offices  of  the  Staples  Transportation  Co.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adjacent  wharf,  imperiled  the  ad¬ 
jacent  coal  yards  of  the  Staples  Coal  Co.  and  Wm. 
C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc. 

An  increase  of  courage  would  be  most  appropriate 
in  some  quarters.  The  coal  man  had  his  day  and  it 
was  more  than  a  twenty-four  hour  day.  He  will 
have  another  and  before  very  long,  so  howls  should 
not  be  too  long  or  deep. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  decreased  interest 
rates  are  apparently  an  established  factor  in  financial 
circles  for  this  condition  is  a  certain  forerunner  of 
increased  speculation,  having  the  effect  of  bringing 
into  the  business  field  again  the  chance-taking  ele¬ 
ment  which  starts  things  going. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  president  of  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Cosgrove,  sailed  a  few  days 
ago  from  Southampton  on  their  return  from  a  tour 
of  several  weeks  in  Europe.  Mr.  Cosgrove  was 
among  the  American  Rotarians  who  attended  the 
world  convention  of  Rotary  clubs  in  Edinburgh  in 
June. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  newspaper  items 
relative  to  improvement  in  manufacturing.  We 
must  recognize  that  these  favorable  items  always  re¬ 
ceive  more  attention  than  the  news  relative  to  shut¬ 
downs  which  are  sometimes  coincident,  but  the 
tendency  now  seems  to  be  all  in  favor  of  resumption, 
and  the  good  news  much  outweighs  the  unfavorable. 

A  total  of  289,185  tons  cargo  and  30,637  tons 
bunker  was  shipped  from  Baltimore  on  export  ac¬ 
count  during  the  month  of  July.  As  the  business  to 
Great  Britain  has  come  to  a  complete  stop  the  month 
of  August  will  probably  not  show  the  same  heavy 
movement.  For  the  first  two  days  of  August  of¬ 
ficially  reported  there  was  loaded  a  total  of  10,674 
tons  of  cargo  coal. 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  still  very  unsatisfactory 
and  a  sane  and  constructive  foreign  trade  policy  on 
our  part  still  awaits  development.  Full  prosperity 
will  not  be  ours  until  we  are  able  to  sell  our  goods 
in  foreign  markets  more  freely  and  on  sounder  terms 
of  payment  or  credit  than  is  now  the  case.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  business  situation  in  this  country  is  ex¬ 
hibiting  encouraging  symptoms  of  early  improve¬ 
ment. 

Due  to  a  collapse  of  the  piling  about  400  tons  of 
anthracite  coal  on  the  wharf  pockets  of  Fred  R. 
Spear,  Rockland,  Me.,  were  deposited  in  the  stream. 
Fortunately  the  frame  of  the  bins  shoved  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  bulkhead  and  so  held  the  coal 
that  practically  all  was  salvaged.  This  yard  is  the 
pioneer  coal  yard  of  Portland  having  been  founded 
in  1861  by  Alfred  K.  Spear,  father  of  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor. 

Many  buyers  are  laying  low  just  now,  expecting  a 
drop  in  prices  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  coal  man, 
but,  “He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last”  and  certain 
folks  priding  themselves  on  their  shrewdness  will 
pay  considerably  more  for  coal  before  the  year  is 
out.  Those  papers  who  advised  the  “waiting  policy” 
will  not  receive  the  thanks  of  their  readers.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  is  prominent  in  reporting  improved  industrial 
conditions. 

The  liquidation  of  labor  in  certain  highly  organized 
trades  has  still  to  be  undertaken.  This  is  notably 
true  in  regard  to  building  activities.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished  it  will  mean  much  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  even  for  those  who  apparently  lose  out  in 
the  first  instance.  The  matter  is  really  too  large 
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for  discussion  in  these  columns  but  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  increased  building  activity  would  have  a 
notable  influence  upon  the  coal  trade. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  slowing  down 
in  shipments  to  the  Northwest  and  even  were  buy¬ 
ing  in  that  quarter  no  more  active  than  it  has  been 
the  fact  remains  that  the  tonnage  through  the  “Soo” 
Canal  to  the  end  of  July  exceeded  the  anthracite 
movement  of  1919  by  about  50,000  tons  and  was  a 
quarter  of  a  million  above  the  1920  tonnage,  while 
the  bituminous  tonnage  was  more  than  twice  what  it 
was  last  year  and  a  million  tons  more  than  the  1919 
movement. 

The  decrease  in  imports  and  exports  of  general 
merchandise  is  strikingly  shown  by  recent  report  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  current  year  imports  decreased  from 
$3,481,000,000  to  $1,498,000,000,  while  exports  de¬ 
creased  from  $4,897,000,000  to  $2,856,000,000.  Of 
course,  decreased  prices  account  for  a  portion  of  the 
falling  off  in  volume  of  traffic  moving,  but  obviously 
there  has  been  a  big  decline  in  the  tonnage  of  com¬ 
modities  handled. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

Experienced  bituminous  salesman  for  New 
Jersey  territory.  Give  outline  of  experience 
mentioning  previous  connections  and  salary 
or  commission  expected.  Will  treat  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  “Box  15,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


WANTED 

Excellent  opportunity  offered  to  high  class, 
experienced  coal  salesman  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  buyers  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  in  New  York  metropolitan 
district  and  adjacent  territory.  Only  those 
having  established  clientele"  will  be  con- 
considered.  Address  in  confidence  “F.  G.,” 
care  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

High  grade,  experienced  coal  salesman  to 
cover  the  state  of  Connecticut,  both  line  and 
tidewater  deliveries.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coals  and  be  able  to  show  results.  Address 
“R.  C.  B.,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 

COAL  SALESMAN  WANTED 

Services  of  high  class,  experienced  salesman 
required  to  cover  New  York  State  territory. 
Must  be  familiar  with  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals.  To  such  a  man  who  can 
place  tonnage,  excellent  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered.  Address  “R.  M.,”  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

To  a  coal  salesman  of  ability,  familiar  with 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  and 
having  established  clientele  in  western 
New  York,  Canada,  and  the  States  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Ohio,  a  good  opportunity  is  open. 
Headquarters  to  be  established  either  in 
Buffalo  or  Detroit.  All  communications 
assured  confidential  treatment.  Address 
“Midwest,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPEDNABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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_  BUY  _ 

anthracite  oE[N°^LtB'TUM|N0^ 


Window  Display  Made  by  the  Kalamazoo  Fuel  &  Ice  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in 
Campaign  to  Stimulate  Early  Buying. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

August  prices  for  anthracite  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
are  $12.85  for  nut  and  stove  and  $11.10  for  pea. 

The  Piedmont  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  two  tracts  of  coal  land  in  Greene  County,  Pa., 
for  $295,586. 

Joseph  A.  Tirpak,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  taken  over 
the  retail  business  of  the  Glen  Rock  Coal  Co.  at 
Glen  Rock,  near  Ridgewood. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  resume  operations  at  its  Ensley,  Ala.,  plant 
on  September  1st,  after  a  shutdown  of  several  weeks. 

Erection  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.’s  new 
breaker  at  Coaldale,  Pa.,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  about  to  be  put  under 
way. 

Retail  prices  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  since  the  dealers 
made  their  10-cent  advance  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
have  been  $14  for  stove  and  nut  and  $13.70  for  egg 
coal. 

The  Rockville,  Conn.,  Grain  &  Coal  Co.,  whose 
storage  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March  last, 
has  filed  plans  for  a  new  structure  which  will  have 
ten  pockets. 

The  Commonwealth  Coal  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
has  opened  a  branch  ■  yard  in  Durham.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  within  a  short  time  to  open  branches  in 
Raleigh  and  Greensboro. 

Referring  to  our  Annual  the  Union  Fuel  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  writes  in  appreciation  of  the  vast  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  contained  therein  which  has  been  made 
available  for  reference  and  use. 

M.  C.  Boyd,  formerly  export  manager  for  the 
Shawnee  Fuel  Co.,  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia, 
has  gone  to  Boston,  wher'e  he  will  open  an  office  of 
his  own  in  the  Russell  Building. 

A  serious  coal  shortage,  similar  to  that  of  a  year 
ago,  which  brought  about  speculation  and  exorbitant 
prices,  faces  the  country  during  the  coming  winter, 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey’s  figures. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  filed  with  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  a  notice  of  its  intention 
to  reduce  wages  10  per  cent.  Thirty  days’  notice  of 
the  proposed  change  is  required  under  the  State  law. 

John  S.  Draper  and  Howard  C.  Gilmer  have  been 
appointed  temporary  receivers  of  the  Virginia  Anthra¬ 
cite  Coal  Corporations,  operating  a  mine  at  Pulaski, 
Va„  following  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  involuntary 
bankruptcy. 

Imports  into  Egypt  from  the  United  States,  which 
were  valued  at  only  $2,500,000  in  1913,  increased  in 
1919  to  $14,500,000  and  last  year  to  almost  $54,000,000. 
Coal  led  in  the  1920  imports  with  626,530  tons,  valued 
at  $22,198,000. 

E.  P.  Humphrey  has  been  appointed  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  anthracite  collieries  of  the  J.  S. 
Wentz  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Hazleton,  Pa.  He 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  company’s  Hazle 
Brook  operation. 

D.  T.  Quinn,  of  the  firm  of  Daniel  Howard  &  Co., 
having  returned  to  headquarters  at  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  succeeded  as  Philadelphia  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  firm  by  J.  B.  Milmoe,  whose  office  is 
in  the  Land  Title  building. 

The  Gibson  Hance  Coal  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  been  formed  and  has  made  application  for  a 
charter.  The  capital  of  the  new  company  will  be 
$10,000.  W.  H.  Gibson  and  W.  A.  Hance,  Mrs.  Gib¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Hance  and  Harry  Schaeffer  are  those  in¬ 
terested. 

During  July,  exports  of  coal  from  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  amounted  to  53,740  tons,  of  which  7,245  tons  were 
sent  to  Italy;  30,325  tons  to  France;  5,429  tons  to 
Egypt  and  10,741  tons  to  Cuba.  The  tonnage  was 
shipped  by  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks,  represented  by 
Charles  A.  McCrea. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  during 
July  amounted  to  119,916  tons,  compared  with  132,122 
tons  in  July,  1920,  a  decrease  of  12,206  tons,  or 
9.2  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage  received  at  this 
port  amounted  to  233,822  tons,  against  277,537  tons 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  43,715  tons,  or  15.7  per  cent. 

J.  Frank  Brown,  representing  the  Maryland  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  died  on  the  morning  of 


August  5th  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Henry  G.  Brown  and  Medford  J.  Brown,  officers 
of  the  company,  and  had  been  associated  with  it 
since  its  organization  in  1904,  having  charge  of  field 
work  in  Pennsylvania  and  of  mining  operations  in 
Clearfield  County. 

With  the  proposal  to  re-establish  Port  Royal  as  a 
naval ‘station  on  account  of  the  strategic  position  of 
Jamaica  in  the  Caribbean,  provision  is  being  made  to 
coal  and  victual  British  ships,  especially  those  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Port  Royal  is  at  the  tip 
of  a  narrow  peninsula  just  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Kingston  and  thus  Kingston  would  become 
a  rival  of  Cristobal,  C.  Z. 

The  Coal  &  Coke  Committee,  Trunk  Line  Terri¬ 
tory,  will  hold  a  hearing  in  New  York  on  August  18th 
on  the  proposal  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  RR.  to  restrict 
the  application  of  the  present  switching  charges  on 
coal  and  coke  at  Cortland,  Norwich,  Binghamton, 
Waverly,  Ithaca,  Oswego  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and 
Danville,  Pa.,  and  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  and  on  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  so  as  not  to  apply  to 
team-track  deliveries. 

Coal  trade  investigations  are  nothing  new.  Some¬ 
one  has  dug  up  an  ancient  pamphlet  showing  that 
away  back  in  1700  they  were  being  indulged  in.  The 
contents  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  are  indicated  by 
the  title:  “A  discovery  of  indirect  practices  in  the 
coal  trade,  or  the  combination  that  affirms  it  is  a 
cheat  to  be  just  and  just  to  cheat,  with  the  vanity  of 
false  and  malicious  reports  detected  and  exposed  to 
public  view  by  C.  P.” 

Official  advices  received  at  Washington  quoting 
reports  of  the  British  Parliament  give  the  cost  to 
the  Government  of  the  recent  coal  stoppage  in  England 
as  £18,855,000,  made  up  of  £7,000,000  for  defense 
forces,  army  reserves  and  additional  army  expendi¬ 
tures,  £1,225,000  navy,  £300,000  civil  emergency  or¬ 
ganization,  and  £10,000,000  coal  industry  subsidy.  In 
addition,  there  might  be  a  charge  Arising  out  of  the 
government’s  coal  purchases,  the  report  said. 

Agnew  T.  Dice,  president  of  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Railway,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Al¬ 
bert  B.  Bierck  as  comptroller.  Mr.  Bierck  has  ap¬ 
pointed  George  H.  Parker  as  general  auditor  of 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  and  W.  K.  Bean  as 
assistant  auditor  of  disbursements.  Mr.  Bierck,  in 
addition  to  his  title  as  comptroller,  retains  his  pre¬ 
vious  titles  as  vice  president  of  the  Reading  Company 
and  assistant  secretary  of  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway. 

Ira  H.  Shoemaker,  assistant  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Marquette  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  New  England,  in¬ 
cluding  Boston,  and  gets  the  impression  that  while 
those  people  who  are  able  to  pay  will  use  regular 
anthracite  as  heretofore,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
people  who  are  not  well-to-do  who  are  beginning  to 
ask  for  substitutes  to  offset  the  present  cost  of 
anthracite.  If  this  cannot  be  found  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  heat  a  less  number  of  rooms.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  stoves  are  used. 


A  Story  With  a  Moral. 

The  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago,  is  sending 
out  a  blotter  with  a  poem  on  the  back  of  it  describ¬ 
ing  the  adventures  of  two  frogs  who  were  taking  a 
railroad  journey  in  a  can  of  milk.  Their  presence 
there  is  accounted  for  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
dairyman  who,  in  diluting  his  milk  before  daylight, 
neglected  to  assure  himself  that  the  water  was  free 
from  frogs  and  other  foreign  matter. 

This  particular  farmer,  like  many  others,  had  no 
doubt  called  the  coal  men  robbers  and  crooks  be¬ 
cause  he  found  a  little  slate  in  his  coal. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  hero  of  the 
story  is  one  of  the  frogs,  who  kept  on  kicking  and 
swimming  after  his  faint-hearted  companion  had 
given  up  the  struggle  and  gone  to  a  milk-and-watery 
grave  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Our  hero  was  finally 
rewarded  by  finding  himself  floating  about  on  a 
chunk  of  butter.  In  due  time  he  was  released  and 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
lines : 

When  times  are  hard — no  trade  in  town — 

Don’t  get  discouraged  and  go  down. 

But  struggle  on — no  murmur  utter — 

A  few  more  kicks  may  bring  the  butter. 


Miners  Suggest  Wage  Cut. 

A  report  from  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  says  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  the  Broad 
Top  district  held  a  parley  with  Superintendent  Sum¬ 
merville,  of  Rockhill  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  asked 
him  if  they  would  agree  to  a  wage  cut  of  10  per 
cent  whether  he  could  assure  them  of  more  work 
than  the  present  average  of  two  days  per  week.  He 
answered  such  action  would  tend  to  make  more 
work,  but  as  the  coal  market  was  still  depressed  he 
could  not  guarantee  increased  orders  or  work  in  the 
near  future. 

Superintendent  Powers,  of  Broad  Top  Coal  & 
Mineral  Co.,  which  operates  non-union  mines,  de¬ 
clared  his  men  refused  to  work  at  reduced  wages  for 
fear  of  the  displeasure  of  union  miners  in  the  district. 

So  far  as  known  the  action  of  the  Rockhill  em-l 
ployes  in  asking  to  have  their  wages  reduced,  if  more 
work  could  be  secured  thereby,  is  the  first  time  this | 
request  has  been  made  by  coal  miners  in  any  field 
although  in  some  other  lines  this  has  been  done. 


New  French  Coal  Field. 

New  coal  fields  have  been  discovered  in  the  Vosge: 
extending  from  Gironcourt  through  Luneville  and 
Nancy  and  east  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Sarre  Valley) 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10,000,000  tons  yearl] 
can  be  obtained  if  the  whole  field  yields  as  does  th< 
area  between  Forbach  and  Pontamousson,  where  15(1 
acres  have  been  prospected,  exposing  a  rich  coal  vein) 
The  importance  of  the  find  will  be  enormous,  as  th< 
field  is  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Lorraine  metal  in¬ 
dustries,  which  have  not  yet  regained  their  norma 
output  owing  to  lack  of  fuel. 
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O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 
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E.  H.  Irwin. 
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SLATTERY  BROS. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg.  143  Liberty  St. 

Philadelphia  New  York 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


Distinctive  Brands — 

Carmel  Coal 

Ebony  Cube 

Pluto 


WAUBUN  COAL  CO. 

6  North  ClarK  St.  Chicago 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLIE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 


FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

“SEMI-SMOKELESS” 


Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R. 


T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

•>  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


[► 

CAMBRIDGE— WHITE  ASH  MIDDLE  CREEK,  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 

CRESMONT— FREE  BURNING  WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 

THOURON— FREE  BURNING  WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


ANTHRACITE:  ECONOMY  DOMESTIC 

COLBERT— RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN,  P.  R.  R. 

MAPLEDALE— INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON— HARD  WHITE  ASH 


BITUMINOUS: 

KEATIN  B  VEIN  COAL 
JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA,  BROAD  TOP  SMOKELESS 
SUTHERLAND,  PRESTON  CO,  W.  VA. 


342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York — Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY  558  c™Bld8' 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND. 


CAPACITY,  S.000  TONS  PER  DAY  4th  VEIN 
CAPACITY,  7,500  TONS  PER  DAY  Sth  VEIN 


JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President. 

H.  V.  SHERBURNE.  Viee-Preeideat. 
JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  FILER,  Treasurer. 


— 
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North 

Western 

Fuel 

Co. 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office 

r 

-  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

St.  Paul 

You  Need  Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
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PHILADELPHIA  NOTES 

The  J.  D.  Walker  Coal  Co.,  Brisbin,  Pa.,  have 
opened  an  office  in  the  Transportation  Building,  with 
V.  B.  Bickmore  in  charge  as  manager. 

Col.  R.  H.  Knode,  vice-president,  and  W.  C.  Kent, 
treasurer,  of  the  Wentz  Co.,  Land  Title  Building, 
have  sailed  for  London  on  a  business  trip. 

Another  retail  yard  is  being  located  in  the  fast 
growing  Logan  section.  The  new  plant  is  being  built 
on  the  P.  N.  &  N.  Y.  division  of  the  P.  &  R.  Ry. 

The  P.  &  R.  Ry.  ocean-going  tug  Carlisle,  towing 
three  barges  of  P.  &  R.  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  coal  for 
various  New  England  points,  is  reported  as  disabled 
near  Egg  Harbor  Inlet,  N.  J. 

Combining  business  with  pleasure,  Geo.  R.  Morgan, 
of  the  Morgan  Coal  Sales  Co.,  motored  with  his 
family  to  Johnstown  during  the  past  week  to  look 
over  his  interests  in  that  district. 

Ralph  E.  Hobson,  of  the  R.  E.  Hobson  Coal  Co., 
9th  and  Tioga  streets,  has  located  his  family  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  is 
spending  week-end  vacations  with  them. 

The  death  of  D.  L.  Tuttle,  sales  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
was  a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  the  head 
office  of  the  company  in  the  Reading  Terminal. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building,  has  returned  to  the  home 
office,  after  a  tour  of  the  company’s  properties  at 
Clarksburg  and  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Beaverdale, 
Pa. 

Braun  Bros.,  who  operate  a  yard  in  the  Port  Rich¬ 
mond  territory,  are  about  to  branch  out  and  are  get¬ 
ting  a  yard  in  readiness  at  9th  and  Tioga  streets, 
P.  &  R.  Ry.,  which  they  expect  to  open  in  time  for 
the  fall  trade. 

If  one  wants  to  find  a  coal  man  these  days  a  lot 
of  trouble  will  be  saved  by  going  to  Ocean  City. 
There  is  a  regular  colony  of  Philadelphia  coal  men 
there  and  the  latest  to  arrive  is  Reuben  Platt,  office 
manager  for  Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 

The  address  of  Senator  John  K.  Shields,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  opposition  to  Federal  control  of 
the  coal  trade,  has  been  circulated  among  the  local 
retail  men  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Hudson  Coal 
Co.,' and  has  created  much  favorable  comment. 

John  Rorke,  manager  of  the  Motz  Estate,  Alle¬ 
gheny  avenue,  is  another  one  of  the  coal  tribe  who 
has  deserted  Atlantic  City  to  join  the  coal  colony  that 
is  enjoying  the  more  sedate  delights  of  Ocean  City, 
where  he  has  located  his  family  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Samuel  McCaulley,  of  McCaulley,  Steen  &  Co., 
Port  Richmond,  having  returned  from  a  month’s  va¬ 
cation  at  the  shore,  is  back  in  the  harness,  relieving 
another  member  of  the  firm,  W.  J.  Steen,  who  is 
making  the  most  of  the  month  of  August  by  a  so¬ 
journ,  with  his  family,  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire. 

George  Speese,  formerly  head  of  the  6lack  Dia¬ 
mond  Coal  Co.,  and  latterly  an  official  with  the  New¬ 
ton  concern  for  some  years  after  the  consolidation, 
has  come  up  from  his  home  in  Lakeside,  Fla.,  for  a 
vacation  of  a  few  months  in  the  North.  He  says  he 
can  never  lose  his  interest  in  the  trade  and  always 
keeps  in  close  touch  by  seeking  out  old  friendsjn  the 
city. 

The  formation  of  a  retail  coal  merchants’  associa¬ 
tion  in  Camden  and  neighboring  towns  gave  rise  to  a 
newspaper  assertion  that  those  outside  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  precipitated  a  price  war  by  cutting  prices 
a  dollar  a  ton.  An  investigation  of  the  matter  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  most  of  the  concerns  outside  of 
the  association  were  actually  selling  coal  at  higher 
prices,  and  that  there  was  really  no  basis  whatever 
for  the  story. 

Coal  men  are  always  bound  to  find  each  other. 
Maurice  J.  Crean,  of  Crean  Brothers,  started  with  his 
wife  recently  on  a  lake  trip  to  Duluth,  and  met  on 
the  boat  at  Buffalo,  A.  G.  Solomon,  of  Norristown, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  bound  in  the  same  direction. 
Both  men  report  that  the  consumer  demand  in  the 
.Northwest  lags  and  the  local  newspapers  are  doing 


their  utmost  to  urge  consumers  to  take  coal  at  this 
time  when  it  is  available. 

John  Edmonds,  vice-president  of  Madeira,  Hill  & 
Co.,  who  has  been  on  a  pleasure  'trip  of  several 
months  through  Europe  is  expected  to  return  about 
the  15th  inst.  In  the  meantime  the  marketing  of  the 
above  company’s  superior  fuels  has  been  more  than 
well  attended  to  by  his  capable  assistant,  John  Young, 
who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  skillful  manner  in 
which  he  has  kept  up  production  and  moved  it  in  the 
face  of  mid-summer  dullness. 


Coal  Rates  Prejudicial. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington  issued  an  order  on  the  9th  holding  that  rates 
on  soft  coal  from  mines  west  of  Pittsburgh  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  on  the  Pittsburg  &  West 
Virginia  Ry.  tc  points  north  and  east  of  that  city 
are  unduly  prejudicial.  The  case  was  that  of  the 
Duquesne  C.  &  C.  Co.  against  the  railroads. 

The  case  was  brought  with  the  view  of  forcing 
the  railroads  to  make  rates  to  the  east  and  north 
through  Pittsburgh’s  congested  area.  The  trunk  lines 
fought  the  proposal  to  carry  coal  to  the  north  and 
east  from  points  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
They  claimed  that  mines  on  their  own  lines  east  of 
Pittsburgh  could  supply  all  of  the  coal  for  the  desti¬ 
nation  in  question. 

Chairman  Clark  in  the  decision  said  that  during 
the  war  the  Fuel  Administration  did  not  allow  coal 
from  west  of  Pittsburgh  to  go  east,  except  upon 
special  permit.  However,  he  said,  coal  is  moved  via 
Pittsburgh  from  points  east  thereof,  to  destinations 
north  and  west  as  well  as  from  mines  other  than 
those  of  the  complainant  west  of  Pittsburgh  to  desti¬ 
nations  north  and  east.  The  commission  based  its 
findings  of  undue  prejudice  largely  upon  that  fact. 


Reserves  Along  B.  &  O. 

Officials  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad’s  com¬ 
mercial  development  department,  of  which  H.  O. 
Hartzell  is  manager,  have  just  completed  an  analysis 
showing  there  are  more  than  1,000  coal  mines  on 
its  lines  in  54  counties  in  seven  of  the  States  through 
which  it  operates,  and  40  seams  of  coal  are  minable 
with  a  coal  reserve  of  25,000,000,000  tons.  In  West 
Virginia  alone,  which  ranks  third  in  the  coal  output 
of  the  country,  18,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  avail¬ 
able  for  steam  and  technical  use,  in  mines  adjacent 
to  the  company’s  right  of  way. 

This  and  other  data  compiled  concerning  the  mines 
and  grades  of  coal  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  territory  are 
dealt  with  in  the  anaylsis,  which  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  under  the  title,  “Coals  and  Their 
Relations  to  Economic  Industrial  Locations.” 


Perry  Denies  Combine. 

Denials  that  there  ever  was  any  agreement  between 
dealers  to  fix  coal  prices  in  Hudson  County  were 
made  Tuesday  by  R.  H.  Perry,  president  of  R.  H. 
Perry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  testifying  before  the 
Mackay  Legislative  Committee  investigating  an 
alleged  fuel  combine  in  New  Jersey.  He  asserted 
that  the  influence  of  his  company  was  to  bring 
prices  lower. 

“Our  net  profit  from  March  1st,  1920,  to  March  1st, 
1921,”  he  said,  “was  49  cents  a  ton  upon  all  coal 
handled.  I  do  not  consider  this  profit  excessive  and 
it  is  less  than  that  obtained  in  many  other  lines  of 
trade.  Since  March  1st,  1921,  our  profit  has  been 
less  and  business  has  dropped. 

“There  are  styles  in  coal  as  there  are  in  women’s 
hats.  The  styles  change  and  sometimes  dealers  find 
they  have  bought  the  wrong  kind  to  attract  sales. 
There  is  no  agreement,  understanding  or  combination 
among  the  dealers  in  Jersey  City  of  any  kind.  There 
is  not  even  a  trade  organization  or  association.  Alto¬ 
gether,  including  increased  transportation  rates,  there 
has  been  a  75  per  c.ent  increase  in  costs.” 


J.  J.  McDougall  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Acadia  Coal  Co.  in  Nova  Scotia, 
succeeding  F.  E.  Notebaert,  who  resigned  to  return  to 
Belgium.  For  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  McDougall 
was  M.  Notebaert’s  assistant  at  Stellarton. 


OUTING  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRADE 


Wholesale  Coal  Men  of  That  City  Have  a 
Day  of  Merry-Making. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association  was 
held  last  Thursday  at  Wexford  Grove  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  coal  men,  some  two  hundred  strong, 
left  the  city  about  noon  in  automobiles,  arriving 
at  the  grove  at  two  o’clock. 

An  abundance  of  food  was  ready  for  consump¬ 
tion  on  arrival  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
rapidly  disappeared  before  the  ravenous  appetites  j 
of  the  coal  men.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
served  together  with  its  abundance  and  quality 
gave  impetus  to  the  good  time  to  follow. 

Previously  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
necessary  game  of  baseball  and  two  well  matched 
teams  were  soon  on  the  diamond  and  game  called. 
It  was  a  contest  between  the  high  and  low  vola¬ 
tile  teams  captained  by  Funcke  of  the  Thomas 
R.  Heyward  Co.  and  Weaver  of  the  Whitney- 
Kemmerer  Co.’s  Pittsburgh  branch  office.  It 
was  a  hotly  oonteJted  battle,  'the  high  volatiles 
winning  by  a  score  of  something  like  14  to  10. 
The  members  of  the  winning  aggregation  were: 
Brock,  G.  H.  Snowden  Co.;  Bierer,  Reilly  Pea¬ 
body;  Hollingsworth,  of  the  same  company;  An¬ 
derson  and  Straub,  of  Straub-Atkinson;  Beadling, 
of  Pennsylvania  Fuel;  Woods,  of  Weston-Dod- 
son;  Bauer,  Reilly  Peabody;  and  Captain  Funcke, 
of  the  T.  R.  Heyward.  The  losing  team  mem¬ 
bers  follow:  Landis,  G.  H.  Snowden;  Captain 
Weaver,  Whitney-Kemmerer;  Burkey,  Eastern 
Fuel;  Ambil  and  Metz,  Westmoreland  Fuel;  War¬ 
ren  Bixler,  Bixler  Coal  and  Coke;  David,  Pro¬ 
ducers  Fuel;  Holleron,  Bellebridge  Coal  and  Coke, 
and  MacGregor,  PCY  Coal  Co.,  of  Crafton.  As 
usual  with  games  of  the  sort,  there  was  much 
enthusiasm  shown  and  everybody  voted  it  highly 
successful  and  entertaining. 

Following  the  game  two  athletic  events  were 
held.  Woods,  of  Weston-Dodson,  winning  the 
sack  race,  with  Miller,  of  the  United  Fuel  &  Iron, 
second.  Funcke  and  Davis  paired  off  and  won 
the  three-legged  race,  with  Woods  and  Miller 
second.  Time  was  called  for  the  evening  meal, 
after  which  a  series  of  boxing  bouts  were  held. 
The  baseball  scores  were  received  by  wireless. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrangements 
were:  Joe  Collette,  of  the  Farrel  Fuel  Co.,  chair¬ 
man;  G.  H.  Snowden,  G.  H.  Snowden  Co.;  W. 
Beadling,  of  the  Penn  Fuel  Co.;  A.  J.  Straub, 
Straub-Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  Bates  What¬ 
ley,  Steel  City  Gas  Coal  Co.;  and  S.  R.  Coe,  T.  R. 
Heyward  Co.  Unquestionably  the  outing  was  a 
huge  success  and  everyone  present  agreed  that 
all  had  had  a  good  time. 


New  England  Receipts. 


r 

Net  Tons- 

- - - 

Anthracite — 

By  tide 

All-rail 

Total 

March,  1921 . 

304,341 

898,645 

1,202,986 

April,  1921 . 

305,703 

598,897 

904,600 

May,  1921 . 

373,976 

666,702 

1,040,678 

Year  to  May  31,  1921 

1,649,770 

3,571,846 

5,221,616 

Year  to  May  31,  1920 

1,259,717 

2,767,307 

4,027,024 

Bituminous — 

March,  1921 . 

594,012 

741,306 

1,335,318 

April,  1921 . 

603,917 

585,797 

1,189,714 

May,  1921 . 

587,684 

649,914 

1,237,598 

Year  to  Mav  31,  1921 

3,036,465 

3,678,556 

6,715,021, 

Year  to  May  31,  1920 

3,895,061 

3,870,677 

7,765,738 

“World  conditions  are  too  complicated  to  warrant 
long-term  predictions — but  there  is  ground  for  the 
prediction  that  results  during  the  last  half  of  1921 
will  be  better  than  the  first  half,  as  far  as  some 
Pittsburgh  industries  are  concerned,”  says  the 
Peoples  National  Bank,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  trade  outlook. 

The  Quaker  City  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  sales 
agent  for  the  Bald  Eagle  Coal  Co. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL, 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


a  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 
Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

„  ,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pocket.  list  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stag* 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pocket. 


_  ,  ,  1*3  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

-r  ,  ,  Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 

Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

T  .  ,  „  ,  Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Ave. 

I  elephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  St»„  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Philadelphia 

Established  1868 


Johnstown 


Fairmont 


Bluefield 


HALL  BROS.  ®  CO. 


Norfolk 

Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 


Anthracite  General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  BltllHllIlOllS 


Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  Georges  Creek 
Pocahontas  New  River 
Fairmont  Connellsville 
Westmoreland  Greensburg 
Kanawha 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


531  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  Traction  Building 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


Cincinnati 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 


MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL,  Price  $2.50— 


THE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  COAL  TRADE  STATISTICS 

NOW  READY 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES 

J.  B.  Shepherd.,  of  J.  B.  Shepherd  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

George  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  in  the  Hazard  coal  district. 

T.  J.  Robson,  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

J.  E.  Linn,  sales  manager  of  the  Campbells  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  is  at  Mt.  Clemons,  Mich.,  for  a  few  weeks.1 

C.  R.  Watson,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.,  was  among  his  coal  friends  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  Monday. 


J.  M.  Stirnkorb,  sales  manager  of  the  Reliance 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  enjoying  a  three  weeks’  vacation  in 
northern  Michigan. 

B.  H.  Keeney,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Middle- 
West  Coal  Co.,  spent  most  of  last  week  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  of  the  East. 

J.  B.  Clifton,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  visited  the  company’s 
offices  in  this  city  last  week. 

The  H.  P.  Blum  Coal  Co.,  which  has  heretofore 
been  engaged  exclusively  in  jobbing  coal,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  retail  yard  in  the  city. 

Miss  Lyda  Westcook,  assistant  to  the  resident 
manager  of  the  Bewley-Darst  Coal  Co.,  is  enjoying  a 
vacation  among  friends  in  northern  Ohio. 

L.  H.  Bobbitt,  secretary  of  the  Wood-Morton  Fuel 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  market  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Col.  E.  O.  Dana,  of  the  Campbells  Creek  Coal  Co., 
is  enjoying  the  heated  season  at  Lake  Placid,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  New  York,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dana. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  went 
down  to  the  home  of  his  parents  at  Bramwell,  W. 
Va.,  last  week  to  recuperate  from  his  recent  sick¬ 
ness. 

The  Moss-Chamberlin  Coal  Co.  has  incorporated  in 
Covington,  Kv.,  and  will  open  retail  yards.  Ben 
Tate,  Sidney  Moss  and  J.  M.  Chamberlin  are  the 
projectors. 

W.  I.  Donnell}',  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  of  vacation  at  Charleston  and  other  parts  of 
West  Virginia. 

L.  E.  Wood,  president  of  the  Crystal  Block  Coal 
Co.,  Welch,  W.  Va.,  stopped  off  to  visit  the  western 
sales  office  of  his  company  in  this  city  on  his  way 
to  Indiana  on  Friday. 

W.  E.  Barrs,  southern  Ohio  sales  representative 
of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  underwent  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  at  a  Cincinnati  hospital  a  few  days 
ago  and  is  doing  well. 


Chicago  Prices. 


Quotations  for 

last  week, 

including 

freight  to 

Chicago,  stood  as 

follows : 

Domestic 

Mine-Run 

Screenings 

Southern  Illinois.$5.50@5.90 

$5.13@5.40 

$4.20@5.00 

Central  Illinois..  . 

4.85@5.25 

4.40@4.60 

4.00@4.20 

Indiana  . 

5.75@6.05 

4.25@5.0O 

3.50@4.25 

Eastern  Kentucky 

6.45@6.50 

3.90@6.25 

5.25(0)5.35 

Ohio  (Hocking) . 

6.70 

5.20 

5.00 

W.  Va.  (Smkls.) 

8.50 

7.25@8.00 

Anthracite  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  in  net  tons,  stand 


as  follows : 

Egg  . $6.60@7.30  Nut  . $6.85@7.30 

Stove  .  6.85@7.30  Pea  .  5.30@5.70 


British  Coal  Piling  Up. 

London,  Aug.  11. — South  Wales  coal  stocks  are 
heavy  and  demand  is  poor,  buyers  apparently  holding 
their  hands  in  expectation  of  a  lower  price  level. 

Colliery  managers  declare  that  unless  orders  are 
forthcoming  at  present  prices  or  better,  they  must 
close  their  pits,  as  their  expenses  are  already  exceed¬ 
ing  their  revenue  from  sales. 

Quotations  meanwhile  are  sagging,  best  admiralty 
large  being  listed  at  £1  17s.  to  £2,  best  bunker  small 
19s.  to  £1,  cargo  bunker  smalls  15s.  to  18s.  and  in¬ 
ferior  bunker  smalls  12s.  to  15s. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS 


Tonnage  for  Seven  Months  About  Equal  to 
Same  Period  of  1920. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  July  as  reported 
to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  amounted  to  5,462,760  gross  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6,031,937  tons  in  the  preceding  month, 
and  with  6,389,100  tons  in  July,  1920.  The  falling 
off  in  shipments  last  month  is  attributed  principally 
to  the  continued  slack  demand  for  pea  and  steam 
sizes,  which  has  caused  the  closing  down  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  operations,  and  to  a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  idleness  from  petty  strikes  affecting  chiefly  the 
Lehigh  and  Wyoming  regions. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as 
reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
for  July,  1921,  and  same  month  of  1920  and  1919, 
were  : 


Company 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Phil  a.  &  Reading... 

1,131,451 

1,251,791 

1,039,078 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

1,111,420 

1,217,642 

946,387 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J.. 

544,171 

536,419 

507,942 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West. 

980,100 

908,538 

926,850 

Del.  &  Hudson . 

731,385 

833,254 

691,132 

Pennsylvania  . 

403,517 

408,490 

384,780 

Erie  . 

663,421 

547,919 

619,365 

N.Y,0.&W . 

176,524 

177,427 

110,605 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

280,345 

295,341 

236,621 

Total  . 

6,052,334 

6,389,100 

5,462,760 

Shipments  for  Seven 

Months. 

Shipments  for  seven  months 
were : 

in  past  three  years, 

Company 

1919 

1920* 

1921 

Phila.  &  Reading... 

8,965,238 

8,159,242 

8,391,361 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

6,363,670 

7, 562,668 

7,300,910 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J . . 

3,175,726 

3,252,894 

2,688,504 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West. 

5,873,589 

5,793,416 

6,634,193 

Del  &  Hudson . 

4,682,885 

5,322,344 

4,486,367 

Pennsylvania  . 

2,645,410 

2,976,118 

2,864,263 

Erie  . 

3,992,985 

4,006,243 

4,237,713 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.... 

902,883 

1,156,654 

1,011,351 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

1,645,519 

1,941,960 

1,699,148 

Total  . 

*  March  estimated. 

36,353,636 

40,671,481 

40,700,467 

Shipments  by  Months. 

Year 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January  . 

5,934,241 

5,868,835 

5,740,538 

February  . 

3,871,932 

5,046,483 

5,966,101 

March  . 

3,938,908 

6,077,821 

5,737,771 

April  . 

5,224,715 

4,814,211 

5,967,465 

May  . 

5,711,915 

6,155,878 

5,793,895 

lune  . 

5,619,591 

6,319,153 

6,031,937 

July  . 

6,052,334 

6,389,100 

5,462,760 

Total  . 

.36,353,636 

40,671,481 

40,700,467 

Receivers  for  Interstate  Co. 

Judge  Martin  T.  Manton,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  on  Thursday,  appointed  Elias  McClel¬ 
lan  Paston  and  John  B.  Johnston,  lawyers,  receivers 
for  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  a  Wisconsin  cor¬ 
poration  with  offices  at  32  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  equity  suit  was  brought  by  the  Luhrig  Collieries 
Co.,  New  York  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co., 
Bob-Lo  Coal  Sales  Co.  and  the  Ajax  Coal  Co.,  as 
creditors,  with  claims  aggregating  $800,000.  The  re¬ 
ceivers  were  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business. 

The  complainants  state  that  the  defendant  corpora¬ 
tion’s  liabilities  amount  to  $2,300,000.  The  assets  in¬ 
clude  large  stock  interests  in  coal  mining  properties, 
docks  and  apparatus.  The  complaint  explains  that 
the  assets  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  liabilities  if  prop¬ 
erly  administered. 


Keen  competition  in  the  foreign  trade  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  British  houses,  but  a  strong  upturn  in 
the  export  trade  is  expected  by  large  American  in¬ 
terests  who  take  a  broad  gauge,  comprehensive  view 
of  the  situation;  who  appreciate  the  coal  demands 
of  the  world  in  normal  times  and  the  limitations  of 
the  Welsh  supplies. 


NORTHERN  WEST  VA.  NOTES 

J.  E.  Gaskill  and  A.  J.  Salzer,  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Corporation,  are  on  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

H.  C.  Nicewonger,  of  the  Underwood  Supply  Co., 
Jamison  interests,  was  in  the  region  Tuesday,  com¬ 
ing  here  from  Greensburg,  Pa. 

W.  Clark  Dobie,  general  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  left 
on  Monday  night  on  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland. 

On  Monday  an  order  for  15,000  tons  of  coal  went 
to  the  Clearfield  region  at  $1.80.  A  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  operator,  was  unable  to  compete  at  that  figure. 

Col.  C.  H.  Nutt,  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the 
Monongahela  Ry.,  and  Joseph  Purseglove,  of  the 
Cleveland  &  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  on  Monday  ad¬ 
dressed  the  luncheon  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Wholesalers’  Association. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hut-  j 
chinson  Coal  Co.,  was  on  a  trip  to  the  East  Tues¬ 
day.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Railroad  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
Pittsburgh  on  Thursday,  he  being  a  member  of  that 
committee. 

Information  was  received  in  Fairmont  Tuesday  by 
the  Southern  Coal  Corporation,  of  the  death  of  H. 
C.  King,  president  of  the  Community  Coal  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  which  occurred  at  his  old  home  in  Lancaster 
county,  Va.,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  of  pleurisy 
superinduced  by  complications.  On  August  18th 
next  he  would  have  been  sixty  years  old.  Mr.  King 
was  known  to  the  coal  trade,  having  visited  Fair¬ 
mont  a  number  of  times.  The  Community  Coal  Co. 
leases  the  Edwards  mines  near  Tygart  Junction, 
Barbour  County,  W.  Va.,  to  the  Southern  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration. 

At  the  Morgantown  Chamber  of  Commerce  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  H.  C.  Owen,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  Morgantown,  said  that  the  short  haul  of  coke 
from  Fairmont  to  Morgantown  is  $1.96  a  net  ton 
while  that  from  Morgantown  to  Manheim,  W.  Va., 
carried  a  65  cent  differential  depending  upon 
whether  the  coal  is  loaded  from  wagons  at  the  B.  & 
O.  platform  in  South  Morgantown  or  along  the  M. 
&  K.  RR. 

Henry  Ford  and  party  passed  through  Fairmont 
last  Tuesday.  Thomas  Edison  in  talking  to  Fair- 
monters  said  he  preferred  West  Virginia  coal,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  high-wage  scale  and  differentials 
would  mean  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
ton  he  secured  his  fuel  from  the  Clearfield  region  of 
central  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ford  peeled  his  own  po¬ 
tatoes  and  assisted  the  cook  while  along  Cheat  river 
camp  in  the  West  Virginia  hills.  Newspapermen  se¬ 
cured  a  photo  of  Mr.  Ford  while  washing  his  feet  in 
a  mountain  stream,  which  met  ready  sale  to  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

Harry  A.  Crichton  of  the  Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co. 
is  in  Frostburg,  Md.,  on  business  this  week. 

A.  B.  Crichton,  who  recently  returned  from  Edin¬ 
burg,  Scotland,  addressed  the  local  Rotary  Club  at 
its  meeting  Thursday. 

The  only  sales  being  made  are  in  small  quantities, 
mostly  ordered  for  immediate  use.  Operators  em¬ 
ploying  union  miners  say  that  a  complete  shutdown 
is  possible. 

In  the  Somerset  county  district  the  non-union 
mines  show  a  slightly  improved  schedule  of  opera¬ 
tions.  These  mines  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  union  wage  scale  argument.  Few 
of  the  mines,  however,  are  producing  more  than  50 
per  cent  capacity. 

Local  operators  and  brokers  say  the  coal  market 
in  this  district  is  exceedingly  quiet.  Prices  remain 
unchanged,  but  the  volume  of  sales  is  smaller  than 
last  week.  The  deadlock  between  the  Central  Coal 
Association  and  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  has  made 
the  situation  worse. 


Coal  dealers  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  been  doing 
good  work  in  stimulating  the  “Buy  Early”  cam¬ 
paign.  Double  column  space  of  six  inches  or  more 
has  been  used  at  intervals  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer. 
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Philadelphia  Export  Company 

—EXPORTERS— 

High  Grade  Pennsylvania  Low  Volatile  Steam  Coal 
Westmoreland,  Youghiogheny  and  Fairmont  Gas 

High  Grade  Anthracite  Coals 

Also,  Fuel  Oil  and  High  Grade  Coals  for  Bunkers  Supplied  At  All  Ports 

The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 


Cable  Address :  Philexco 


Lombard  5697-5698 


ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


GARFIELD  &  PROCTOR  COAL  CO 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


JOHNSTOWN 


PHILADELPHIA 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


HIGH  and  LOW  VOLATILE 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
Fayette  T&T  Building 
UNIONTOWN,  P  A  . 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 
Pennsylvania  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEST  COALS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS 

Munsey  Bldg. 

_ _ BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  for  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 


REPRESENTING 
Thomas  J.  Lee 
Smooth  Hill  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Chester 
Whitten 
Smooth  Hill 

Shipments  Via  New  York 
Central  R.R.  and  Connections 


WILLIAM  D.  LEEDS 

29  Broadway,  New  York 
STEAM  COAL  SMITHING 


REPRESENTING 
Langdon  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Glendale 

Cambria 

Chevington 

Shipments  Via  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  and  Connections 
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RESULTS  OF  ADAMSON  BILL 

Put  Inefficiency  at  a  Premium  and  Ruined 
Discipline. 

One  reason  why  folks  are  getting  away  from  that 
old  saying  “I  saw  it  in  my  paper  and  it  must  'be 
true”  is  because  so  many  writers  base  their  articles 
on  the  policy  of  the  periodical  they  are  working  for 
and  so  distort  the  English  language,  that  even 
critics  cannot  pick  out  the  lies  from  the  half-truths. 

Take  for  example  a  New  York  daily  whose  editor 
pays  big  money  for  leading  financial  correspondents. 
Only  this  week  one  of  them  says  in  his  column  “The 
essential  fact  is,  that  the  Government  gave  the  roads 
back  probably  in  as  good  shape  on  the  whole  as  it 
took  them,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  taking  over  saved 
them  from  bankruptcy.”  But  note  this;  the  first 
part  is  not  true  and  the  second  statement  only  in  part. 

Any  retail  coal  man  can  tell  of  the  dilapidated 
cars  he  is  obliged  to  struggle  with  in  the  unloading 
and  many  times  has  to  call  on  the  railroad  car- 
knocker  to  fix  broken  chains  and  pockets  that  will 
not  shut. 

If  the  Adamson  bill,  which  put  inefficiency  at  a 
premium  and  taught  men  to  dally  at  their  tasks,  so 
as  to  make  time-and-a-half  pay  possible,  had  not 
been  forced  on  officials,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  roads,  which  had  ever 
been  a  saving  clause  in  all  former  transportation 
agreements. 

Discipline  stopped  functioning  the  day  the  roads 
were  managed  at  Washington,  for  every  employee 
felt  that,  as  a  voter,  he  had  equal  weight  with  those 
higher  up. 


Lake  Bituminous  Shipments. 

The  Lake  movement  continues  to  decline  gradually. 
In  the  last  week  of  July  a  total  of  745,173  tons  was 
dumped,  a  decrease  of  21,263  tons  from  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding.  In  spite  of  the  decline  the  present  rate  is  not 
much  below  that  at  the  same  time  in  earlier  years. 
Thus  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920  dumpings 
were  775,000  tons;  in  1919  only  659,000  tons;  and  in 
1918  they  were  774,000. 

The  cumulative  dumpings  for  the  season  to  date — 
13,418,819  tons — are  greater  than  in  any  other  recent 


year. 

Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

Week  ended  Tuly  17, 

Coal 

Fuel 

Dumped 

1921  . 

789,965 

25,740 

815,705 

Week  ended  July  24, 

1921  . 

740,662 

25,774 

766,436 

Week  ended  July  31, 

1921  . 

719,188 

25,985 

745,173 

Season  to  Julv  31,  1921 

13,015,662 

403,157 

13,418,819 

Corresponding  period, 

1920  . 

6,253,738 

475,171 

6,728,909 

Corresponding  period, 

1919  . 

12,617,285 

570,738 

13,188,023 

All-Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

For  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  an  increase 
in  the  movement  over  the  Hudson  to  New  England 
and  Eastern  New  York  is  reported.  Below  are  com¬ 
parative  figures : 

, - 1921 - v  r — —-1920 - > 

Anthra-  Bitu-  Anthra-  Bitu- 


Week  ended  cite  minous  cite  minous 

July  16  .  3,090  2,444  2,066  6,154 

July  23 .  3,160  3,018  2,377  7,033 

July  30 .  2,543  2,806  3,029  6,368 


Referring  to  our  General  Notes  on  page  280,  a 
subscriber  writes:  If  the  Norton  Company  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  will  teach  its  employees  to  save  the 
half-burned  cinders  coming  from  the  use  of  soft  coal 
in  stoves  and  furnaces,  they  will  help  the  experiment 
along,  for  the  coke  thus  formed  will  enable  the 
beginners  to  keep  the  fire  over  night  easily.  This  is 
the  hard  thing  to  manage  with  bituminous  coal  usu¬ 
ally,  especially  when  the  people  have  always  used 
anthracite.  It  is  so  easy  just  before  retiring  .to  fill 
up  the  firepot  and  leave  the  coal  to  burn  gradually 
away  until  morning  without  fear  of  its  going  out. 
Of  course  western  people  who  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  soft  coal  use  some  slack  or  wet  the  small 
pieces  and  let  the  gas  burn  off  before  closing  drafts. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Bituminous  Still  on  Down  Grade,  with 

Anthracite  Showing  Quite  a  Decrease. 

No  break  in  the  gradual  decline  of  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  occurred  during  the  week  ending  July  30th, 
when  the  estimated  output  was  7,361,000  tons,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  22,000  tons  from  the  preceding  week.  Coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  decline  in  output,  and  doubtless  the 
largest  element  in  it,  was  a  decrease  in  lake  shipments 
and  exports. 

Figures  showing  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  are  given  below  with  comparison  for  last  year : 

I - Net  Tons - \ 


Week  ending — 

1921 

1920 

July  2 . 

.  7,658,000 

10,286,000 

July  9 . 

.  6,165,000 

9,659,000 

July  16 . 

.  7,403,000 

10,880,000 

July  23 . 

.  7,369,000 

10,470,000 

July  30 . 

.  7,361,000 

9,371,000 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  226,623,000  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  has  been  produced,  which  compares  with 
298,000,000  tons  to  the  same  date  in  1920. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  fell  off  materially 
in  the  last  week  of  July.  Comparative  figures  for  a 
term  of  weeks  are  shown  below : 

' - Net  Tons - \ 


Week  ending — - 

1921 

1920 

July  2 . 

.  1,868,000 

1,778,000 

July  9 . . 

.  1,525,000 

1,541,000 

July  16 . 

.  1,876.000 

1,840,000 

July  23 . 

.  1,837,000 

1,819,000 

July  30 . 

.  1,750,000 

1,912,000 

The  hard  coal  output  for  the  calendar  year  to  date 
has  been  53,037.000  net  tons,  against  51,720,000  tons  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


Bituminous  Output — Seven  Months. 


The  production  of  soft  coal  in  July  and  cumulative 
production  for  first  seven  months  of  last  9  years  was : 


Cumulative 

July 

Production 

Year 

Production 

to  July  31 

1913 . 

.  38,858,000 

264,506,000 

1914 . 

.  34,305,000 

238,992,000 

1915 . 

.  35,573,000 

228,748,000 

1916 . 

.  38,113,000 

283,897,000 

1917 . 

.  46,292,000 

319,245,000 

1918 . 

.  54,971,000 

336,710,000 

1919 . 

.  42,698,000 

256,235,000 

1920 . 

.  45,009,000 

302,663,000 

Average  1913-1920 _ 

.  41,977,000 

278,874,000 

1921 . 

.  30,394,000 

226,686,000 

If  the  remaining  five  months  of  1921  show  no 
greater  output  than  the  first  seven  months,  the  total 
for  the  year  will  be  less  than  400,000,000  tons.  The 
last  year  in  which  the  country  required  less  than 
400,000,000  tons  was  1909. 

Examination  of.  the  table  shows  that  up  to  the  end 
of  July,  the  year  1921  was : 


•2 

million 

tons 

behind 

1915 

12 

H 

U 

ii 

1914 

29 

U 

u 

it 

1919 

38 

it 

(t 

it 

1913 

57 

it 

(t 

a 

1916 

76 

it 

a 

ti 

1920 

92 

it 

u 

a 

1917 

110 

(( 

a 

a 

1918 

Compared  with  the  average  of  the  8  years  pre¬ 
ceding,  1921  is  52  million  tons  behind.  Before  con¬ 
cluding  that  this  subnormal  production  indicates  a 
future  shortage,  the  greatly  decreased  consumption 
of  coal  caused  by  the  industrial  depression  should  be 
considered.  Cumulative  production  is  not  far  be¬ 
hind  the  year  1914,  also  a  year  of  business  depres¬ 
sion,  and  only  two  million  tons  behind  1915,  during 
the  first  half  of  which  business  was  dull.  Yet  in 
neither  1914  nor  1915  was  there  a  shortage  of  coal. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  national  requirements  nor¬ 
mally  increase  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  million 
tons  a  year,  so  that  what  was  sufficient  in  1914 
would  ordinarily  be  far  from  sufficient  now. 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES  . 


Several  Steamers  Asking  for  Export  Coal- 
Marked  Weakness  to  West  Indies. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  August  8th 
say : 

The  freight  market  on  export  coal  is  practically 
the  same  as  a  week  ago.  As  there  are  very  few 
orders  in  the  market  and  numerous  steamers  asking 
for  export  coal,  we  are  able  to  secure  very  low 
freight  rates  for  shippers  who  are  leaving  orders  in 
our  hands.  Often  we  can  locate  steamers  on  which 
we  are  able  to  shade  lowest  market  quotations  then 
current. 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to,  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Europe.  Daily 


Rate 

Discharge 

Mahno  . 

. $4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

.  4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  5.00 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

.  4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam . . . 

.  3.50-3.75 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

.  3.75-4.00 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  . 

.  4.00-4.25 

700 

Lisbon  . 

.  4.00-4.25 

700 

Algiers  . 

.  4.50-4.75 

800 

West  Italy . 

.  4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

.  4.75-5.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

.  5.00-5.25 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice . 

.  5.00-5.25 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

.  5.00-5.25 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

.  5.00-5.25 

1,000 

Constantinople  . 

.  5.25-5.50 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

.  4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

.  4.00 

500 

South 

America. 

Pernambuco  . 

.  4.25 

500 

Bahia  . 

.  4.25 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

.  3.85^1.00 

750 

Santos  . 

.  4.35 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata 

,  Mon- 

tevideo  . 

.  3.85-4.00 

500 

Para  . 

.  4.25 

500 

Rosario  . 

.  4.25 

750 

Nitrate  Range . 

.  5.50 

500 

West 

Indies. 

Havana  . 

.  1.75  2.00 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas . 

.  2.50 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  2.50-2.60 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  2.50-2.60 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  2.40-2.50 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  2.75-2.90 

500  * 

Bermuda  . 

. 2.50* 

300 

'Kingston  . 

.  2.25  2.30 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  2.75-3.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  2.75-3.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  2.40-2.50 

500 

Port  of  Spain . 

.  2.85-3.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  2.75J 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

. 2.50-2.75 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico... 

.  2.85-3.00 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free. 
fFree  port  charges. 


Charges  That  Jar. 

Even  the  New  York  Herald  is  prompted  to  make 
editorial  reference  to  the  prices  charged  at  railroad 
lunch  counters.  Far-fetched  though  the  idea  may 
seem  at  first  glance,  we  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  committee  of 
railroad  executives  which  is  undertaking  to  bring 
about  better  times  for  the  transportation  interests. 

After  they  have  paid  for  a  modest  meal  on  the 
road,  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  are 
not  rolling  in  wealth.  Absurd  though  the  proposition 
may  be  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  psychology  in  it  which  accounts  for  a  great 
deal. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

For  the  fourth  time  we  have  a  report 
om  the  Geological  Survey  of  a  slight  re¬ 
liction  in  output  of  bituminous  coal  and 
hile  the  change  is  again  very  slight,  the 
.ct  remains  that  for  a  month  it  has  been 
inning  at  about  7,300,000  net  tons  per 
eek,  as  compared  with  well  over  12,000,000 
•ns  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1918  and 
ore  than  10,000,000  tons  weekly  during 
e  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

Such  a  reduction  is  most  significant,  for 
hile  no  one  will  pretend  to  state  that  as 
uch  coal  is  needed  as  was  needed  in  those 
ore  prosperous  days,  the  fact  remains 
at  tonnage  movement  will  soon  have  to 
speeded  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
e  country.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
;siness  at  large  is  by  no  means  in  a  satis- 
ctory  condition.  There  has  been  some 
iprovement  made  in  certain  directions  but 
other  directions  readjustment  still  has  to  be 
ide.  Rather  a  good  point  is  made  by  one 
‘iter  in  a  leading  daily  in  referring  for  a 
mparison  to  the  house-cleaning  of  a  large 
tablishment.  He  states  that  on  the  oc- 
(sion  of  each  upheaval  and  readjustment 
•is  thought  that  the  house-cleaning  has 
ten  completed,  but  in  making  inspection  it 
found  that  another  room  had  been  over- 
I’ked.  That  he  states  is  the  situation  at 
present  time.  Have  other  rooms  been 
1  -looked  or  are  we  at  last  all  set  ready 
go  ahead  soon? 

Reports  come  along  from  many  direc¬ 
ts  as  to  business  being  better  in  basic 
Les  and  one  establishment  and  another  is 
»orted  having  resumed,  and  whether  it  is 
teel  mill  using  much  coal  or  a  chair  fac- 
y  using  scarcely  any,  it  all  means  a  lit- 
something  more  being  accomplished ;  but 
en  we  consider  how  many  manufactur- 
establishments  are  in  the  United  States, 
j  s  easy  to  see  how  many  such  good  news 
ns  can  be  put  afloat  without  materially 
nging  the  fundamental  situation.  There 
been  a  world-wide  period  of  readjust- 
j  as.  we  all  know ;  and  even  in  Japan,  as 
ent  dispatches  state,  there  has  been  a  no¬ 
de  degree  of  inactivity. 

■nd,  aside  from  the  actual  curtailment  of 
consumption  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
:>  in  coal  buying  for  other  reasons  well 
j  ''£ht  out  by  the  news  of  the  railroad- 


buying  policy  as  developed  by  replies  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  some  of 
which  are  summarized  on  another  page.  So, 
while  the  consensus  of  reports  carry  a  nice 
tone  of  business  improvement  and  big  busi¬ 
ness  interests  generally  are  talking  more 
cheerfully,  coal  production  and  shipment 
continue  along  the  same  quiet  lines  as  for 
a  long  time  past,  but  from  now  on,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  there  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
middle  of  August  as  a  turning  point  and  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  the  better  news  in 
circulation  of  late  will  be  translated  into  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  movement  when  the  re¬ 
ports  for  the  closing  portion  of  the  month 
become  available. 

It  is  worth  while*  to  remember  that  the 
weather  this  year  has  been  very  unusual. 
One  commentator  on  conditions  has  stated 
that  the  weather  has  been  about  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  calendar  this  year — April 
weather  coming  in  March,  June  weather 
corning  in  May,  and  so  on.  Such  generali¬ 
zations  are  often  faulty,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Government  figures  at  important 
stations  show  an  excess  of  several  hundred 
degrees ;  of  which  a  large  proportion,  at 
least,  will  have  to  be  overcome  unless  there 
is  a  decided  and  most  unusual  difference  in 
the  customary  outcome  of  the  temperature 
records  for  the  year.  This  means  an  early 
fall  and  winter  season  and  that  will  have  a 
stimulating  mental  effect  in  coal  buying 
circles,  we  feel  sure,  even  though  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  good  many  weeks 
yet  before  the  period  of  heavy  coal  con¬ 
sumption  arrives. 

Our  trade  reports  this  week  reflect  a 
much  better  tone.  Cincinnati  letter  re- 
poits  a  more  hopeful  feeling  and  reference 
to  the  revival  that  is  taking  place  through¬ 
out  the  country,  buyers  expressing  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future  by  their  willingness  to 
contract  at  prices  substantially  above  pres¬ 
ent  spot  prices  with  producers  insisting 
upon  still  more.  Already  some  complaint  is 
heard  of  car  shortage,  and  salesmen  are 
able  to  make  more  hopeful  reports  even  if 
not  bringing  large  immediate  orders.  Johns¬ 
town  reports  more  inquiries  received  and 
there  is  a  brighter  tone  noted  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  market.  Boston,  too,  shows  improve¬ 
ment  with  notable  increase  in  freight  being 
carried  by  New  England  railroads.  This 


means  not  only  more  coal  for  use  for  manu¬ 
facturing  but  for  transportation  also.  More 
optimistic  feeling  prevails  as  to  the  future 
of  the  textile  industry  and  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  with  regard  to  the  prices  and  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  received. 

FAitunately  the  financial  condition  of  the 
trade  continues  good.  The  shippers  of  coal 
have  been  careful  of  credits  and  collections 
which  suddenly  become  more  of  a  feature 
than  they  had  been  for  many  years.  In  this 
as  in  some  other  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  free  silver  agita¬ 
tion  to  find  a  corresponding  condition.  And, 
fortunately,  by  pursuing  a  careful  course  in 
this  respect  producers  at  least  make  sure  of 
getting  the  money  for  such  coal  as  they  do 
sell  and  bankruptcy  losses  are  not  added  to 
the  losses  incidental  to  operation  of  some 
mines. 

Two  announcements  in  this  week’s  issue 
relative  to  the  export  trade  show  that  con- 
ndence  still  prevails  as  to  the  future  there- 
of,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  reports 
heai  d  in  some  quarters  and  the  exports  for 
the  month  of  June  are  shown  by  official 
figures  to  be  the  largest  for  any  June  on 
record.  They  were  only  surpassed  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  when,  as  we  all 
know,  such  unusual  conditions  prevailed  in 
regard  to  foreign  shipments. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  the  reductions 
reported  from  week  to  week  in  the  number 
of  idle  cars.  But,  neither  a  reduction  nor 
an  increase  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
amounts  to  very  much.  The  changes  will 
have  to  take  place  in  greater  degree  before 
they  are  significant.  For,  after  all,  these 
minor  fluctuations  are  only  comparable  to  a 
rise  or  fall  of  or  %  in  the  price  of  some 
of  the  popular  securities.  It  does  not  really 
represent  any  particular  trend  of  sentiment. 

As  reported  in  last  week’s  issue  the  an¬ 
thracite  tonnage  for  the  month  of  July  was 
nearly  a  million  tons  below  that  for  July, 
1920,  and  it  is  also  below  that  of  1919,  but 
it  was  practically  even  with  the  tonnage  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  last  year,  and  well 
above  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

This  shows  that  coal  has  been  fairly  well 
disposed  of  in  equal  monthly  proportions; 
for,  while  the  highest  monthly  figure  was 
6,031,000  tons,  the  lowest  was  '  5,462,000 
tons,  a  difference  of  less  than  ten  per  cent.' 

If  we  consider  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  in  washery  product,  it  is  seen  that 
more  fresh  mined  coal  has  been  shipped  and 
the  tonnage  represents  considerably  more 
in  the  way  of  fuel  value  and  price  return. 
Yet  there  must  be  no  relaxation  in  the  for¬ 
warding  of  tonnage,  for  the  country  will 
need  an  average  of  6,000,000  tons  a  month 
during  the  five  remaining  months  of  the 
year. 

Householders  may  economize  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  use  of  coal  during  the  coming 
winter.  Dealers  are  familiar  with  the  efforts, 
that  can  be  made  in  this  direction,  and  yet 
after  all,  once  the  fires  are  lighted  it  is  not 
feasible  to  curtail  materially  the  amount  of 
coal  that  is  required.  A  hand-to-mouth 
policy  will  prevail  in  many  quarters,  based 
on  weather  conditions  and  available  funds, 
but  this  is  not  without  its  advantages,  as¬ 
suring  more  steady  trade  after  the  holidays, 
when,  if  the  community  in  general  has  been 
well  filled  up  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  there  is  often  a  pronounced  lull  in 
the  demand  for  tonnage. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Lower  Prices  Follow  Lower  Costs  in  Bituminous  Market  but  Anthracite  Shows  Improved 

Demand  as  Fall  Approaches. 


Although  there  is  continued  favorable  com¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  greater  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  coming  into  the  market,  voluntarily  or 
as  a  result  of  solicitation,  since  the  first  of  the 
month  there  is  not  much  change  in  conditions 
to  be  reported  as  yet. 

Bituminous  prices  show  an  inclination  to 
drop  to  lower  levels,  not  only  because  of  mod¬ 
erate  demands  from  consumers  but  because 
of  lower  mining  costs.  Notwithstanding  the 
stubbornness  of  union  officials,  the  idea  pre¬ 
vails  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organization 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and 
union  men  even  while  occupying  company 
houses  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  work  elsewhere 
at  a  rate  which  they  will  not  accept  from 
those  to  whom  they  would  appear  to  be  under 
at  least  a  moral  obligation. 

In  anthracite  improvement  is  visible.  More 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  obtaining  of  ton¬ 
nage  by  consumers  and  while  retailers,  as  a 
rule,  cannot  take  more  because  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  their  yards,  they  show  an  interest 
in  obtaining  supplies  whenever  circumstances 
permit  and  in  general  it  can  be  said  that  de¬ 
pression  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  has  been 
short-lived.  More  active  conditions  are  con¬ 
fidently  expected  from  this  time  on  as  it  is 
realized  L^bor  Day  will  soon  mark  the  end  of 
the  vacation  season. 

Independent  prices  range  very  little  above 
company  prices  on  mixed  cargoes  of  egg  and 
stove,  although  stove  alone  commands  a  50- 
cent  premium.  Chestnut  from  independent 
mines  sells  about  25  cents  below  circular  price. 

The  steam  coal  market,  while  quiet,  is  not 
unduly  affiected  with  regard  to  prices  owing 
to  the  companies  storing  coal  and  so  many 
independent  mines  being  closed.  Pea  coal  is 
quoted  at  $4.50  to  $6;  buckwheat,  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  rice,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  barley,  $1  to  $1.50. 

As  to  distribution,  it  can  be  said  that  dealers 
feel  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached  on  prices 
and  are  showing  more  interest  than  they  did 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  available  tonnage  is  so 
definitely  understood  and  the  household  de¬ 
mands  of  the  country  are  so  manifest  that  an¬ 
thracite  cannot  long  remain  a  quiet  line  now¬ 
adays,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
active  fall  season  for  this  branch  of  the  trade 
is  near  at  hand. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

In  the  bituminous  fields  discussion  looking 
to  wage  adjustments  continues,  but  nothing 
official  has  been  accomplished  as  yet.  Many 
operators  are  keenly  interested  in  this  matter 
because  of  the  results  accruing  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  non-union  mines,  but  it  must  be 
said  that  some  are  not  disposed  to  interfere 
and  bring  up  any  question  of  the  breaking  of 
agreements.  They  are  satisfied  to  close  down 
for  the  time  being,  awaiting  a  more  reason¬ 
able  attitude  on  the  part  of  their  men  and  a 
better  demand  from  buyers. 

That  is  well  enough  for  operations  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size,  but  when  it  comes  to  larger  enter¬ 
prises  a  quiet  closing  down  of  this  sort  is  quite 
a  different  story.  But  production  costs  are 
clearly  being  reduced.  The  expression  cuts 
on  the  quiet”  is  heard,  reductions  are  being 
made  all  the  time  and  a  good  many  employes 
are  willing  to  work  for  something  less  than 
the  union  scale,  rather  than  do  nothing. 

Moreover,  the  increase  in  efficiency  which 
became  noticeable  fully  three  months  ago,  con¬ 


tinues,  and  is  even  more  of  a  factor  today  as 
one  and  all  become  more  accustomed  to  mining 
activities  along  the  line  of  something  like  the 
normal  basis  of  personal  service.  With  less 
soldiering  on  the  job,  the  cost  of  output  is 
reduced. 

Some  tidewater  prices  may  be  quoted  as 
follows:  Pool  9,  $5.60  to  $5.75;  Pool  10, 
$5.40  to  $5.60;  Pool  71,  about  the  same  as 
Pool  9. 

As  is  usual  in  a  market  like  this  a  number 
of  the  poorer  grades  are  eliminated,  and  the 
number  of  the  pools  that  figure  largely  in 
transactions  is  quite  small.  Pool  No.  1  is 
generally  sent  down  only  on  definite  orders. 

Prices  for  prompt  shipment  from  the  mines 
may  be  quoted  about  as  follows:  No.  1,  $3  to 
$3.50;  Nos.  9  and  71,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Nos.  34 
and  44,  $1.50;  No.  64,  $1.70. 

The  higher  quotations  represent,  in  part, 
shipments  from  certain  specific  mines,  while 
the  low  prices  represent  the  extreme  level  of 
ordinary  transactions,  not  regarding  “distress 
coal,”  so  called,  disposed  of  without  much  re¬ 
gard  to  value. 

Gas  slack  continues  to  be  a  strong  feature 
of  the  market,  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $1.90  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  mines  now 
producing  it. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  future  it  must  be 
said  that  the  labor  situation  will  have  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  material  change.  When  large  steel 
companies  can  employ  common  labor  for  25 
cents  an  hour,  it  is  an  absurdity  that  soft  coal 
producers  should  have  to  pay  $7.50  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  That  is  one  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  war-time  labor  relations  that  has 
to  be  readjusted. 

This  underlying  feature  will  tend  to  reduce 
mining  costs  regardless  of  union  decrees  and 
it  may  easily  be  that  next  year  the  mine  price 
of  $1.50  will  mean  more  to  the  operators  than 
the  present  average  quotations  of  the  present 
day  do.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there  will  be 
the  benefit  from  seasonal  changes  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Stimulation  of  future  trade  condi¬ 
tions  will  tone  the  market  even  before  and 
without  any  great  difficulty  arising  from  car 
shortage,  winter  storms  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

As  the  season  for  more  active  coal  burning 
draws  nearer,  it  is  recognized  that  it  will  be 
advisable  to  carry  good  stocks,  as  a  chance  for 
trouble  next  year  is  almost  absolute.  In  the 
soft  coal  fields  the  non-union  mines  can  per¬ 
haps  supply  all  the  springtime  demands  but 
there  are  no  non-union  hard  coal  mines,  and 
that  is  where  the  greatest  difficulty  is  expected. 
Suspension  is  regarded  as  almost  certain  and 
hence  there  is  the  less  reluctance  to  piling  up 
steam  sizes  and  other  tonnage  not  in  demand 
at  the  present  time. 


Tonnage  Below  1914. 

The  Railway  Age  has  published  another  article 
relative  to  the  need  of  getting  in  coal  early.  Touch¬ 
ing  on  the  statistical  side  of  the  situation,  it  refers 
to  the  normal  increase  in  consumption  of  coal  which 
has  been  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  tons  a  year, 
and  brings  up  the  point  that  the  year  1914,  like  the 
year  1921,  was  a  year  of  depression,  and  yet  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  the  soft  coal  shipments 
were  9,000,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1914,  seven  years  ago,  and  less  than  in  the  first  six 
months  in  any  of  the  last  eight  years  except  1915. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Anthracite  Tonnage  Moving  Fairly  Well — 
Bituminous  Buying  May  Start  Without 
Much  Notice. 

The  weather  lately  has  been  so  much  akin  to  that 
of  fall  the  slight  improvement  in  retail  anthracite 
buying  as  noted  last  week  seems  to  hold  on.  The 
dealers  are  far  from  busy,  but  they  are  all  receiving 
some  business,  after  the  almost  complete  idleness  of 
the  previous  weeks,  and  they  are  greatly  cheered 
over  the  prospect  of  a  good  fall  trade.  So  far  it 
must  be  admitted  the  buying  is  intermittent  and  there 
are  frequent  recurrences  of  days  withal  when  the 
bottom  seems  once  more  to  have  dropped  out. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  better  days  are 
just  around  the  corner,  as  even  now  people  are 
coming  home  from  summer  vacations,  which  this 
year  have  been  by  force  of  circumstances  shorter 
than  usual.  In  addition  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  when 
the  annual  influx  of  families  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  the  schools  will  begin  and  this  is  always  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  more  business  in  the  retail  trade,  and  this 
will  be  particularly  noticeable  this  year.  More  peo¬ 
ple  than  ever  closed  their  homes  this  summer  withjl 
out  the  customary  winter’s  supply  of  coal  tucked 
away,  as  they  were  so  confident  that  lower  prices  j 
would  eventually  prevail.  Even  now  inquiries  oi 
this  kind  are  coming  in  by  mail  to  the  retailers. 

As  the  dealers  have  been  delivering  a  moderate 
tonnage  recently,  shipping  houses  report  that  they 
are  able  to  keep  moving  fairly  well,  and  those  with 
the  highest  grade  coals  report  that  they  are  losing 
little  time  due  to  lack  of  orders.  Other  operation: 
are  running  about  three  days  a  week,  but  some  o 
the  companies  claim  to  be  able  to  make  full  time 
storing  only  pea  coal. 

Stove  in  Demand 

Relative  demand  for  the  various  sizes  continue: 
unchanged,  and  most  people  are  ready  and  willing 
to  take  in  as  much  stove  as  the  shipper  will  send 
Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  yard  that  has  plenty  o 
stove,  but  even  a  retailer  in  that  condition  is  asking 
for  more,  as  they  realize  full  well  they  will  havi 
need  for  every  ton  of  this  size  they  can  store.  Mos 
yards  have  capacity  stocks  of  nut,  as  they  knov 
they  must  take  this  size  in  order  to  be  assured  o 
stove,  as  well  as  egg,  this  latter  size  vying  with  eg) 
in  a  manner  in  the  demand  from  the  trade. 

It  is  pea  that  is  puzzling  them,  as  they  rarel. 
receive  a  storing  order  from  their  customers  thes 
days,  and  more  than  one  dealer  is  asking  question 
as  to  their  ability  to  move  this  size.  They  hav 
all  felt  a  slackening  in  the  call  for  this  size  durin 
the  past  few  years  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  tha 
to  stop  shipments  would  prejudice  their  standing  wit 
the  shippers,  they  would  hold  orders  completely.  A 
it  is  they  continue  to  take  in  and  store  it. 

Some  dealers  are.  inclined  to  forecast  that  the  com 
ing  winter  will  not  be  one  of  extremely  heavy  cos 
buying.  They,  of  course,  have  reason  to  expect 
busy  and  profitable  season,  because  of  the  gre; 
number  who  have  not  stored,  but  they  also  fe< 
that  thousands  of  homes  will  economize  on  coc 
this  coming  season  as  they  never  have  before.  The 
recall  the  days  of  other  industrial  depressions  whe 
families  of  moderate  means  were  satisfied  with 
kitchen  fire  in  winter,  heating  up  the  best  root 
only  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  what  Septembe 
prices  will  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  con 
parties  will  add  the  usual  10-cent  increase,  with  tl 
exception  of  one  which  abandoned  the  spring  r< 
duction.  It  is  the  independent  shippers  who  at 
being  watched  closely  and  it  would  seem,  if  bus 
ness  picks  up  toward  the  end  of  August,  that  the 
will  add  moderate  advances.  They  are  satisfied  no 
that  there  will  be  no  increases  due  to  the  State  ta^ 
as  this  situation  has  been  greatly  clarified,  than 
to  the  informative  article  on  this  subject  in  la 
week’s  Saward’s  Journal,  which  has  received  muc 
favorable  comment  in  the  trade. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  still  in  its  waiting  att 
tude,  although  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  < 
seasonal  buying  to  start  in  quickly  without  muc 
notice,  at  least  that  is  the  impression  of  the  mo' 
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'  peful  people  in  the  trade.  There  is  not  the  least 
esticn  of  doubt  that  right  now  there  is  need  for 
great  deal  of  coal  in  this  territory,  which  the  con- 

imer  is  still  postponing  for  no  reason  whatever, 
ler  than  it  has  now  gotten  to  be  a  habit  with  him 
t  to  buy  anything  until  necessity  turns  into  com- 
lsion.  There  is  no  question  that  the  industrial 
usecleaning  is  still  on  in  full  blast,  but  that  it  is 
>re  than  half  complete  is  the  consensus  of  many. 
The  interest  in  bituminous  as  a  fuel  for  apart- 
>nt  houses  and  large  buildings  for  heating  con- 
>ues  to  grow,  brought  about  mainly  by  its  relative 
eapness  compared  with  anthracite.  There  has  al- 
i  ;ys  been  a  fair  tonnage  consumed  here  for  that 
rpose,  but  this  season  new  users  have  appeared, 
J  as  a  result  some  of  the  high  grade,  low  volatile 
ils  are  finding  a  new  market. 

It  grows  more  difficult  to  record  average  spot 
ces,  as  some  extreme  variations  on  all  pools  have 
ely  come  to  notice.  While  we  believe  that  $3  to 
25  is  a  fair  average  of  Pool  1,  yet  there  have 
;n  several  instances  of  coal  being  bought  around 
85  to  $2.90.  Thus  it  is  all  down  the  list,  but  we 
1  feel  that  other  quotations  average  about  as  fol- 
/s:  Poo!  71,  $2.45  to  $2.75;  Pool  9,  $2.30  to  $2.70- 
ol  10,  $2  to  $2.20;  and  Pool  11,  $1.85  to  $1.95. 


BRIGHTER  IN  BALTIMORE 


I  Classes  of  Fuel  Show  Improvement — 
Busy  Fall  Anticipated. 

[  fhere  is  no  longer  a  doubt  that  a  bit  of  sun- 
ne  is  coming  through  the  clouds  of  poor  busi¬ 
es  in  this  section  and  a  generally  brighter  tone 
j  noted  in  the  soft  coal  market  in  regard  to  all 
sses  of  fuel.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  initial 
in  strength  is  with  the  best  grades  of  steam 

I  gas  coal,  prices  for  which  are  on  a  better 
el,  although  not  at  all  where  they  should  be. 
’ool  1  coal  at  this  writing  is  now  holding  pretty 

II  at  $2.50  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mine;  pool  9  at 
m  $2.25  to  $2.30;  pool  10  around  $2.15;  pool  11 
15;  pool  18  at  $1.60,  while  pool  34,  a  mixed 
>1,  is  commanding  about  $1.65,  and  pool  61 
und  $2.30. 

Export  Trade  Dull. 

"he  trade  is  now  quite  hopeful  that  the  month 
September  will  show  a  big  improvement,  at 
it  laying  the  lines  for  ordering  and  future  de- 
ries  that  will  mean  a  fairly  busy  fall  and 
ly  winter.  The  export  movement  is  not  ex- 
ted  to  show  any  gains,  because  of  the  entire 
p  off  of  English  and  Irish  shipments.  The 
|  cement  from  Baltimore  on  export  for  the  week 
mg  August  13th  was  cargo  14,315  tons,  and 
ker  1,675  tons. 

•hat  the  hard  coal  purchasers  are  awakening 
.  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  they  will  need 
I  in  their  cellars  this  fall  and  winter,  irrespect- 
of  cut  price  talk  and  other  “isms,”  is  now  be- 
dng  apparent.  While  some  of  the  dealers 
complain  that  they  are  getting  few  orders, 
‘rs  say  that  a  line  is  developing  which  insures 
ir  line  of  activity.  The  seasonal  delivery  is 
back  in  average,  however,  and  the  dealers  feel 
no  matter  what  the  developments  within  the 
few  weeks  in  the  way  of  spurring  on  orders, 
e  is  going  to  be  real  trouble  in  distribution 
winter. 


Ford  Cut  Held  Up. 

quests  for  suspension  of  reductions  of  rates, 
3sed  by  Henry  Ford  on  his  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
on  RR.,  on  coal  between  Ironton,  Ohio  and 
oit  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River,  were  denied  on 
6th  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  same  time  the  commission  ordered  sus- 
!  -d  other  proposed  rate  reductions  on  the  road 
j  January  1st,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
flated  with  the  entire  coal  rate  structure  in 


ferentials  between  Ohio  districts  and  Detroit 
hose  between  Kentucky,  Pennsylvaniaf  Tennes- 
|  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  and  Detroit  will  be 
|  lered  at  a  hearing  in  Columbus,  September  12th 


CINCINNATI  HOPEFUL 


Slight  Improvement  in  Steam  and  Domestic 
Buying — Some  Contracts  Being  Made. 

While  a  better  tone  and  a  more  hopeful  feeling 
was  apparent  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market,  there 
was  but  the  slightest  if  any  warrant  for  the  new 
optimism  in  actual  transactions  for  the  last  week. 
There  was  the  merest  fraction  of  improvement 
in  steam  and  domestic  buying,  but  it  was  far  from 
general  in  its  distribution.  The  new  hopefulness 
was  due  rather  to  local  evidences  of  a  very  slight 
and  gradual  industrial  revival  and  to  apparently 
reliable  reports,  through  local  agencies  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  this  revival  is  general  throughout 
the  country. 

It  was  recognized,  though,  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  industries,  long  silent  on  ac¬ 
count  of  depression,  had  for  months  stocked  up 
on  cheap  fuel,  the  full  benefits  to  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  of  renewed  operation  might  be  delayed  for 
a  time.  The  sale  of  domestic  coals  showed  some 
signs  of  picking  up  and  was  said  to  have  a  de¬ 
cidedly  better  prospect  for  the  near  future.  There 
was  also  a  slightly  improved  call  for  railroad 
coal. 

The  percentage  of  mining  operations  for  the 
week  was  not  further  reduced  nor  materially  im¬ 
proved.  In  the  smokeless  districts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  it  held  at  about  30  per  cent,  while  in  the 
bituminous  districts  of  both  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  it  was  little  if  any  better  than  20  per 
cent,  and  even  this  low  percentage  was  largely 
made  up  by  the  steady  shipments  of  large  com¬ 
panies  on  exceptional  ccntracts. 

More  Contracts  Received. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that,  while  spot  transactions  have  for 
several  months  been  the  rule  of  the  market,  there 
are  now  many  renewed  negotiations  for  contracts 
and  even  some  contracting.  The  buyer  in  these 
negotiations  expresses  his  confidence  in  the  future 
by  his  willingness  to  contract  at  a  price  sub¬ 
stantially  above  the  current  spot  rates,  while  the 
producer  as  a  rule  is  insisting  on  more.  For  in¬ 
stance,  bituminous  nut  and  slack,  which  is  now 
selling  spot  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.60,  will  readily 
draw  from  $2  to  $2.25  on  a  long-time  contract. 
It  looks  like  a  recurrence  of  confidence. 

Foreign  sales  for  the  week  constituted  so  small 
an  aggregate  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning, 
while  the  tonnage  to  the  lakes  was  likewise  negli¬ 
gible,  being  confined  to  smokeless  deliveries  on 
special  detained  orders.  The  conclusion  that  the 
lake  season  on  Northwestern  coal  shipments  is 
practically  ended  because  demand  is  at  extremely 
low  ebb  has  been  confirmed  apparently  by  later 
developments. 

The  short  supply  of  bituminous  screenings  has 
continued  to  stiffen  the  price  of  this  variety. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  nut  and  slack  were  selling 
as  low  as  80  cents.  Quotations  now  range  be¬ 
tween  $1.25  and  $1.60.  Lump  sells  at  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50,  though  the  average  price  is  about  $3. 
Mine-run  ranges  between  $1.50  and  $2.70.  Egg 
is  between  $2.75  and  $3.  In  the  smokeless  varie¬ 
ties  the  prices  have  broken  badly.  Lump  and  egg 
are  quoted  at  an  average  price  of  $4.85.  Mine- 
run  is  around  $2.65  and  nut  and  slack  about  $2.25. 
Contract  propositions  are  upon  a  notably  higher 
basis  and  it  is  said  that  more  contracts  were  made 
during  the  week  than  at  any  time  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  depressed  market. 

Complaining  of  Car  Supply. 

Railroads  as  yet  are  able  to  meet  gross  car 
demands  but  coal  operators  here  are  complaining 
that  both  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  L.  &  N.  are  short 
on  gondolas  and  long  on  hoppers.  They  cannot 
use  the  latter  in  shipments  to  retail  dealers.  In 
the  case  of  the  L.  &  N.  fully  80  per  cent  of  the 
car  assignments  last  week  were  hoppers  and  for 
many  shippers  this  fact  practically  amounted  to  a 
car  shortage,  as  a  considerable  part  of  Hazard 
and  Harlan  demand  at  this  season  of  the  year 


is  domestic,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  call  for 
lump  will  be  accentuated  in  the  next  60  days  as 
householders  draw  on  the  retail  yards  for  their 
winter  s  supply  and  the  latter  ask  for  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Operating  companies  are  covering  the  field  of 
demand  in  the  Central  West  with  a  very  vigorous 
canvass  for  business  and  traveling  men  now  are 
bringing  in  more  hopeful  reports  if  not  very 
large  immediate  orders.  These  reports  are  to 
the  effect  that  many  industries  are  getting  ready 
to  resume  and  others  to  enlarge  their  operations. 
In  this  connection  the  fact  that  sales  of  coke 
have  considerably  increased  is  held  not  to  be 
without  significance. 

Cincinnati  domestic  sales  continue  to  be  good, 
though  some  of  the  retailers  say  that  orders  are 
not  rushing  them.  It  is  predicted  that  fhe  present 
prices  will  continue  until  about  October  1st,  when 
an  advance  is  probable.  It  is  expected  that  most 
of  the  city’s  domestic  demand  will  be  supplied 
before  that  time. 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Low  Volatile  Coals  Practically  Out  of  Market 
— U.  M.  W.  Stubborn. 

In  a  statement  given  out  at  the  offices  of  the 
Central  I  ennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association  at 
Altoona,  it  is  asserted  that  the  lower  volatile  coals 
of  central  Pennsylvania  are  now  practically  out  of. 
the  market,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  they  are  being 
used  for  railroad  fuel.  The  higher  grades  of  low 
volatile  are  also  feeling  the  full  effect  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Quemahoning  coal 
in  Somerset  County,  where  wages  were  reduced  Au¬ 
gust  1st. 

The  statement  issued  was  in  reply  to  one  given 
out  several  days  ago  by  John  Brophy,  president  of 
District  No.  2  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  in  which  he  as¬ 
serted  that  there  is  a  nationwide  depression,  which 
he  claimed  is  responsible  for  conditions  of  which  the 
operators  complain. 

“We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
nationwide  depression,  and  that  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operators  will  have  to  share  in  the  depres¬ 
sion,”  the  operators’  statement  says.  “The  statement 
issued  by  the  U.  M.  W.  misses  the  point  of  the 
argument  entirely.  We  never  said  that  the  facts  were 
different,  but  what  has  been  pointed  out  is  that, 
based  on  the  car  loadings  at  the  same  group  of  mines’ 
from  December,  1920,  to  July,  1921,  the  non-union 
mines  have  loaded  a  larger  percentage  of  produc-' 
tion  during  this  period  than  they  maintained  during 
the  period  when  everybody  had  business  and  were 
loading  to  capacity. 

Non-Union  Mines  Getting  Business. 

Of  the  coal  loaded  in  July,  1921,  based  upon 
actual  car  loadings,  the  non-union  mines  produced 
621,300  tons  that  should  have  been  loaded  by  the 
union  mines. 

‘This  is  the  effect  of  the  unfavorable  competitive 
position  occupied  by  the  union  mines  and  operators  ' 
as  compared  with  the  non-union  operators  and  min¬ 
ing  fields. 

The  L  nited  Mine  Workers’  statement  regarding  : 
percentages  contained  in  the  United  States  Geo-, 
logical  Survey  report  relates  to  the  percentage  ,of. 
time  worked  based  upon  the  potential  productive, 
capacity  of  the  mines,  and  is  not  tonnage  produced. 
As  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  less  the  writer 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  statement  knows  about 
the  facts,  the  more  dogmatic  he  becomes. 

“The  operators  of  the  Central  Coal  Association’1 
did  not  try  to  ‘force’  a  reduction  in  wages,  as  is 
charged  by  Mr.  Brophy,  but  asked  only  for  a  joint  i 
conference  to  consider  the  advisability  of  mutually-, 
agreeing  upon  such  a  reduction. 

“The  United  Mine  Workers  may  believe  they  have 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  grant  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  relation  of  wages,  but  they 
should  not  accuse  the  operators  of  juggling  figures 
until  they  know  something  about  the  figures.  There 
can  be  no  juggling  with  figures  which  are  based 
upon  actual  performance  over  a  period  of  eight 
months  by  the  same  group  of  mines;” 
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IN  FAIRMONT  FIELD 


Church  Holiday  Results  in  Mines  Closing — 
Shipments  to  Tide  Increase. 

Monday  of  this  week  was  a  very  poor  production 
day  owing  to  the  observance  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  when  251  mines  were  idle  and  43  at 
work,  with  the  result  that  662  cars  of  coal  were 
loaded.  There  were  only  377  cars  loaded  on  the 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  RR. ;  36  on  the  Western 
Maryland  and  249  on  the  Monongahela  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Shipments  were  few  Monday,  there  being 
but  45  cars  to  the  lakes,  and  none  at  all  to  the  piers. 
Railroad  fuel  loading  was  66  per  cent  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced,  or  249  cars,  of  which  the  B.  &  O.  individually 
received  122  cars.  Non-union  mines  here  are  selling 
coal  at  $1.40  to  $1.60,  while  union  mines  are  getting 
a  slight  bit  more  in  some  instances  for  run-of-mine. 

Although  export  shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  off 
the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  have  been 
unusually  weak  during  the  past  few  months  there 
was  a  slight  gain  last  week.  There  were  338  car¬ 
loads  or  139  cars  more  than  the  tonnage  loaded  the 
previous  week.  The  corresponding  week  of  August, 
1919,  sent  599  cars  to  Curtis  Bay,  while  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  August,  1920,  had  492  cars  sent 
to  that  coal  pier.  This  was  the  best  showing  to  Curtis 
Bay  since  the  third  week  in  July. 

While  Curtis  Bay  shipments  picked  up  some  last 
week  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  weakness  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  which  aggregated  303  cars,  or  164 
cars  less  than  the  preceding  week.  This  is  the  poor¬ 
est  showing  in  lake  shipments  off  the  division  since 
the  third  week  in  July,  when  there  was  a  decided 
slump.  The  corresponding  week  of  August,  1919, 
had  319  cars  to  the  lakes,  and  in  1920,  719  cars. 

Railroads  Buying  Coal. 

Railroads  are  no  doubt  taking  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  buying  their  coal.  Last  week  on  the 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  there  were  1,054 
cars  of  coal  loaded,  which  was  the  biggest  week  for 
railroad  fuel  since  the  week  ending  March  26th, 
when  there  were  1,098  cars  loaded.  Thirty-two  per 
cent  of  the  coal  loaded  on  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  was  secured  by  the  carriers.  The  B.  &  O. 
RR.  secured  402  cars,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  fuel 
loaded  on  the  division  last  week.  It  would  appear 
that  the  railroads  were  heeding  the  advice  of  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  others  to  lay  in 
their  supply  of  coal  for  future  needs  and  before 
there  are  any  transportation  tie-ups. 

There  is  a  sentiment  among  coal  operators  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  abrogate  the  existing 
contract,  but  they  are  using  every  effort  with  the 
miners’  officials  to  show  them  that  they  have  made 
a  mistake  not  to  accept  a  wage  cut  on  their  own 
volition.  The  east  demands  cheaper  coal  and  the 
operators  must  meet  that  sentiment.  The  labor 
movement,  it  is  said,  has  lost  a  number  of  ardent 
friends  due  to  . the  arbitrary  stand  that  it  has  taken 
on  the  wage  situation.  This  region  will  leave  nothing 
undone  to  secure  a  reduction  of  miners’  wages  if 
possible.  Eastern  newspapers  have  cautioned  the 
public  against  paying  existing  prices  for  coal  and 
have  worked  up  sentiment  in  that  regard  which  has 
not  stimulated  buying,  to  state  the  least. 

One  Mingo  County  Enough. 

President  Keeney,  of  District  17,  U.  M.  W.,  was 
in  Fairmont  Tuesday  and  he  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  large  coal  companies  would 
cast  off  the  union.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Keeney  said : 
“One  Mingo  county  is  enough  for  West  Virginia.’ 
Miners’  officials  claim  that  there  are  but  two  mines 
working  on  the  open  shop  basis — the  Nellie  Coal  Co. 
at  Hoard,  near  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  and  the 
Beechwood  Mining  Co.,  near  Fairmont. 

Very  little  change  was  noted  in  freight  move¬ 
ment  through  the  Grafton  gateway  last  week.  Gen¬ 
eral  freight  loads  moved  totaled  4,535,  or  186  cars 
more  than  the  previous  week.  Actual  coal  movement 
totaled  2,873  loads,  or  188  loads  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  Both  eastern  and  western  loading  fig¬ 
ures  picked  up  at  2,579  cars,  or  a  gain  of  544  loads 
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over  the  previous  week,  while  western  loading 
jumped  to  713. loads  or  a  gain  of  42  cars. 

Mine  idleness  last  week  on  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  showed  a  slight  decrease,  but 
very  little  in  that  direction.  A  total  of  1,148  mines 
were  idle  during  the  six  working  days,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  191  a  day.  This  was  against  a  daily  average 
of  197  the  previous  week. 

One  of  the  hardest  thumps  dealt  an  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  period  of  industrial  depression  is  that 
of  coke.  One  lone  car  of  coke  was  loaded  on  the 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  last  week.  This 
was  the  only  car  of  coke  loaded  on  the  division 
within  two  weeks. 

Non-Union  Mines  Gain. 

Coal  loading  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week 
aggregated  4,735  cars,  showing  a  gain  of  648  cars 
over  the  previous  week.  Every  railroad  showed  a 
gain.  Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O. 
RR.,  loaded  3,300  cars  of  coal  and  one  car  of  coke, 
or  a  gain  of  594  cars  over  the  previous  week ;  op¬ 
erations  on  the  Monongahela  railway  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  loaded  1,277  cars,  or  a  gain  of  13  cars;  while 
the  mines  located  on  the  Western  Maryland  loaded 
158  cars,  or  a  gain  of  41  cars  over  the  previous 
week. 

With  224  cars  loaded  last  week  Charleston  Divi¬ 
sion,  B.  &  O.  RR.,  slipped  back  86  cars,  but  on  the 
Monongahela  Ry.  in  Pennsylvania,  where  non-union 
operators  are  at  work  in  the  Brownsville,  Pa.,  sec¬ 
tion,  the  production  is  gaining.  With  1,331  cars 
loaded  last  week,  the  heaviest  coal  loading  since  the 
week  ending  January  22nd,  when  it  was  1,521  cars, 
there  ,is  evidences  of  further  gains.  This  non-union 
belt  supplies  some  of  the  Frick  steel  plants  which 
resumed  operations  several  weeks  ago. 

The  corresponding  week  of  August,  1919,  saw  a 
loading  of  4,627  cars  on  the  Monongah  Division, 
B.  &  O.RR.,  or  1,326  cars  more  than  were  loaded 
last  week,  while  last  year  the  corresponding  week 
produced  2,398  cars  more  than  last  week.  The  re¬ 
gional  production  last  week  was  3,535  cars  less  than 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Production  on 
the  Monongahela  Ry.  last  week  slumped  648  cars, 
compared  to  a  year  ago,  while  Western  Maryland 
loading  decreased  488  cars. 

Operations  in  Northern  West  Virginia  loaded  288,- 
050  tons  of  coal  last  week,  a  gain  of  34,600  tons  over 
the  previous  week. 


More  Active  at  Lowell. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  there  appears  to  be 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  as  we  are  getting  more  small  orders 
than  we  have  had  for  two  months. 

With  reference  to  deliveries  from  January  1  to 
July  1,  we  are  approximately  2,300  tons  behind 
the  deliveries  of  last  year,  and  last  year  our  books 
were  .loaded  with  orders  at  this  time,  while  now 
we  have  few,  if  any,  unfilled  orders. 

The  dealers  are  very  heavily  stocked  with  coal. 
In  our  case,  we  have  a  larger  stock  of  anthracite 
coal  than  we  have  had  in  our  thirty  years’ 
experience  at  any  time  of  the  year.  We  believe 
that  the  business  will  be  abnormally  large  when 
the  cool  weather  arrives. 

We  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  fall 
and  winter  in  taking  care  of  the  demands  of  the 
public.  We  also  fear  that  transportation  of  coal 
will  be  congested  and  that  many  embargoes  and 
other  like  troubles  will  make  the  lot  of  the  retail 
dealer  unhappy  and  expensive. 

The  two  strong  factors  that  have  brought  about 
this  situation,  and  caused  the  non-buying  of  the 
public  this  summer,  as  we  see  them,  are  the  un¬ 
employment,  particularly  in  the  textile  cities,  and 
the  extreme  high  prices  we  are  obliged  to  charge 
for  coal  under  present  costs. 


Press  dispatches  from  Washington  indicate  that 
President  Harding  may  urge  railroads  to  yield  in 
the  matter  of  lower  coal  freight  charges  to  the 
Northwest.  If  it  be  true,  the  move  is  three  or 
four  months  late,  and  if  successful,  will  create 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  bought 
upon  present  costs. 


August  20,  1921 


MORE  BUSINESS  AT  BOSTON 

August  Shows  Improvement  in  Demand- 
Noticeable  Gain  in  Freight  Movement. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  firs 
week  of  August  continued  to  decline  and  this  de 
dine  was  reflected  in  the  tonnage  received  in  Nev 
England. 

July  and  August  are  normally  dull  months  for  botl 
retailer  and  shipper  and  the  period  this  year  is  no  ex 
ception  to  this  general  rule,  only,  perhaps,  a  little  mon 
so.  However,  dealers  and  shippers  have  carried  ot 
and  done  a  certain  amount  of  business.  In  most  in 
stances  the  tonnage  carried  in  April,  May,  and  a 
least  part  of  June,  was  in  excess  of  former  years  am, 
the  first  week  of  August  showed  an  improvement  ove 
the  July  business  with  a  promise  of  material  im, 
provement  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  o 
freight  being  carried  by  the  New  England  railroad 
and  this  means  consumption  of  coal  in  the  produc 
tion  of  the  goods  carried  and  consumption  in  th 
transportation.  There  is  a  much  more  optimisti 
feeling  as  to  the  future  of  the  textile  industry,  in 
duced  in  a  great-  measure  by  the  success  which  marke- 
the  “openings”  of  the  larger  textile  companies  whe: 
the  buyers  showed  a  more  material  interest  tha 
has  been  manifested  for  some  time  in  the  replenish 
ment  of  depleted  stocks. 

Many  Inquiries  Received. 

The  expectation  of  a  revival  of  business  is  show 
in  the  increased  interest  of  the  industrials  in  th 
bituminous  market  and  shippers  are  receiving  nu 
merous  inquiries  as  to  prices  and  shipments  of 
considerable  tonnage. 

Most  of  these  inquiries  are  limited  to  spot  ship 
ments  though  some  of  the  larger  companies  ar 
open  to  bids  for  the  season’s  shipment,  basing  th 
tonnage  consumption  at  a  larger  amount. 

There  is  little  call  for  immediate  shipment  an 
shippers  are  finding  the  disposition  of  cargoes  slov 
with  occasional  cases  of  distress  coal  selling  some 
what  below  the  regular  market  price.  A  recei 
cargo  of  New  River  coal  was  offered  at  $7.25  f.  o.  1 
Mystic  Wharf,  Boston. 

Mine  prices  on  spot  shipments  follow  very  close! 
those  of  the  past  weeks:  Pool  1,  $3;  Pool  9,  $2.5( 
$2.60;  Pool  10,  $2.35;  Pool  11,  $2;  Pool  2,  Hamptc 
Roads,  $5.35  gross  ton. 

One  Company’s  August  Tonnages  Absorbed. 

Retail  dealers  in  most  cities  are  reporting 
slightly  increased  business  over  that  of  July  and  a 
are  anticipating  a  decided  improvement  in  the  d< 
mand  for  domestic  anthracite  on  the  return  of  vac: 
tionists  with  the  approach  of  September. 

A  slight  change  is  also  noticed  in  the  attitude  c 
the  independent  shippers,  who  are  not  now  inclin? 
to  make  the  concessions  they,  in  some  instances,  o 
fered  in  July.  -One  of  the  large  Lehigh  coal  shippe 
has  notified  its  agents  to  discontinue  all  further  sah 
for  the  month  of  August  as  they  have  placed  a  larg 
volume  of  tonnage  during  the  past  three  weeks  whit 
will  absorb  its  product  to  September. 

All  domestic  sizes  are  coming  forward  freely  wil 
the  exception  of  stove  coal.  Independents  are  askir 
a  premium  on  this  size  and  shipments  from  tl 
companies  are  slow  or  only  taken  when  other  siz- 
are  included  in  the  order. 

Quotations  by  one  of  the  independent  compani 
mine  price  are :  Egg,  $7.65 ;  stove,  $8.25,  if  wh 
other  sizes,  no  small  sizes,  $8.50;  chestnut,  $7.9< 
pea,  $5. 


Wednesday,  August  17th,  was  celebrated  by  the  co 
men  of  the  Twin  Cities  with  a  general  picnic, 
Wildwood,  on  White  . Bear  Lake,  about  15  miles  ea 
of  St.  Paul.  Chartered  trolley  cars  conveyed  tl 
Minneapolis  crowd  to  St.  Faul,  where  addition 
cars  took  the  St.  Paul  contingent  out  to  the  lak 
There  were  contests  between  the  cities  and  betwei 
the  companies  represented. 


H.  C.  Clevenger,  Pittsburgh,  coal  freight  aget 
Pennsylvania  System,  central  region,  was 
Fairmont  Tuesday. 
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IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


VIPROVEMENT  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


lightly  More  Activity  Than  in  July — 
Inquiries  Being  Received. 

|,|  A  slight  improvement  in  the  coal  market  here  has 
lien  noted  this  week.  It  has  not  been  general,  how- 
er,  because  some  of  the  local  concerns  are  unable 
report  business  any  better  than  last  week,  although 
me  reported  it  any  worse.  But  this  week  there  were 
be  found  some  houses  which  could  show  a  better 
les  record  than  in  the  first  week  of  August.  In 
.  ct,  to  draw  a  fine  line  of  distinction,  it  might  be 
id  that  the  whole  first  half  of  August  has  shown 
ghtly  more  activity  here  than  any  equal  period  dur- 
g  July,  as  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  concerns 
hich  had  not  been  questioned  earlier  in  the  month 
und  things  just  a  little  better  in  the  first  week  than 
any  time  in  the  preceding  month. 

Small,  almost  trifling,  though  the  increase  in  orders 
er  July  has  been,  the  less  pessimistic  among  the 
erators  here  believe  that  the  bottom  has  been 
ached  and  regard  as  an  encouraging  sign  the  fact 
at  the  last  week  has  brought  in  more  inquiries  and 
alies  to  correspondence. 

‘That  the  buyers  are  beginning  to  think  about  coal 
d  are  even  talking  and  asking  about  it,  I  believe, 
a  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  a  change  for  the  better 
coming,  although  just  how  soon  I’d  be  afraid  to 
lture  a  guess,”  said  one  sales  manager. 

.  What  improvement  there  has  been  has  had  no  effect 
the  prices,  which  have  undergone  little  or  no 
;  inge  for  several  weeks.  They  are  still  unstable, 
-ying  from  $2.10  to  as  high  as  $2.40  for  Pool  10 
1  $1.90  to  around  $2.20  for  Pool  11. 

Wage  Question  Hampers  Output. 

Production  in  the  non-union  mines  is  running 
lund  35  per  cent,  on  an  average,  with  some  in- 
idual  concerns  doing  considerably  better  than  this 
intervals.  A  good  many  concerns  are  using  a 
it  of  “stagger  system”  of  operating  in  order  to 
tribute  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  among  all 
ir  men.  Unable  to  work  all  the  mines  or  all  the 
n  at  once,  they  alternate  the  mines,  so  far  as  is 
cticable,  and  employ  the  men  in  shifts  of  a  week 
part  of  a  week. 

’he  deadlock  over  the  wage  issue  continues  to 
.  p  the  union  mines’  operations  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
|ne  seems  to  be  working  more  than  two  days  a 
:k,  many  only  a  day  or  two  now  and  then  and 
le  not  at  all. 

’ery  little  domestic  coal  is  being  sold  here.  No- 
|  y  is  stocking  up  for  the  winter  and  the  users 
louse  coal,  it  seems,  for  the  most  part  are  depend- 
upon  the  remains  of  “that  last  load”  they  bought 
‘ard  the  close  of  last  winter  to  start  them  off  in 
■  coming  cold  weather. 

I  Domestic  users  are  conserving  what  fuel  they 
e  and  they  are  doing  little  or  no  buying,”  said 
roducer.  “But  with  winter  coming  coal  will  be 
|  led,  especially  house  coal,  and  the  home  market 
,  ild  pick  up  somewhat  at  that  time.  Still,  the 
ook  is  not  the  brightest  for  us,  because,  unless 
istry  picks  up  mightily,  a  considerable  part  of 
house  coal  delivered  will  be  deadweight.  There 
!  be  many  who  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
they  get  for  a  long  time  and  some  who  may 
|  ‘r  be  able  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  when  cold 
ther  sets  in  people  must  have  coal  and  we  must 
it  to  them.  We  can’t  quibble  over  where  the 
i  ey  is  coming  from.” 


Welsh  Coal  Trade  Speeding  Up. 

ie  British  iron  industry  is  now  almost  suspended. 

means  more  labor  available  for  mines  and 
i  -  cars  for  transportation,  less  home  demand,  di- 
y  or  indirectly,  and  more  effort  to  find  a  market 
! ie  export  trade  for  the  coal  that  cannot  be  sold 
}  °®e-  Better  results  are  being  obtained  from 
miners,  and  various  features  have  combined  to 
|  ce  fbe  delivered  price  of  coal  in  foreign  ports, 
hat  the  difference  in  favor  of  British  coal  is 
|  to  five  dollars  a  ton.  Under  the  circumstances 
ncan  coal  is  shut  out  of  the  Baltic  and  has  but 
)r  chance  in  the  Mediterranean  just  now 

(t 


No  Difficulty  Getting  Sufficient  Coal — 
Tonnage  Moving  to  Interior. 

Heavy  deliveries  of  coal  at  the  docks  of  Duluth 
and  Superior  have  continued  as  long  as  the  docks 
are  able  to  handle  the  receipts.  For  some  days 
past,  there  has  been  more  or  less  delay  in  moving  the 
coal  onto  the  docks,  because  of  the  heavy  stocks 
already  there. 

And  now  when  coal  should  be  moving  into  the 
interior  at  a  heavy  rate,  there  is  some  increase,  but 
the  totals  are  considerably  below  the  figure  they 
should  show  by  this  date.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  forecast  of  the  situation  and  prospect  for 
the  reason  that  commercial  conditions  will  make  a 
marked  difference  in  the  requirements  of  the  season. 
If  business  shall  prove  dull  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  the  requirements  of  coal  will  be  far  less  than 
if  they  are  otherwise. 

The  prospects  now  seem  to  be  that  there  will 
not  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  coal 
for  the  Northwest,  though  the  delayed  movement 
to  the  interior  will  place  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  trade  to  handle  coal  in  shorter  time  than 
is  comfortable  or  convenient. 

So  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  much  sympathy  in  the  matter  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  played  the  game  as  they  usually 
do,  by  urging  everyone  to  help  them  out,  but  offer¬ 
ing  no  reciprocal  inducement.  Co-operation,  in  the 
railroad  terminology,  seems  to  be  for  everyone  to 
help  out  the  poor  downtrodden  railroads,  so  that 
everything  may  be  smooth  and  pleasant  for  the  same 
poor  downtrodden  railroads.  They  seem  to  have  lost 
their  initiative  and  are  as  dependent  upon  external  aid 
and  support  as  though  they  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  act  on  behalf  of  better  service  for  their 
patrons. 

Heavy  Tonnage  on  Docks. 

The  docks  have  been  accumulating  a  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  during  the  past  month,  but  they  are  also  show¬ 
ing  some  increase  in  shipments  to  the  interior.  There 
is  a  gradual  and  somewhat  reluctant  increase  in  the 
outgoing  tonnage,  indicating  that  a  portion  of  buyers 
have  accepted  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  get 
better  prices  and  so  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
the  present  ones. 

This  will  doubtless  continue  in  increasing  volume 
as  cold  weather  approaches  and  the  need  of  fuel  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  prominent.  The  possibility 
of  a  sharp  rush  for  coal  rests  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  weather  during  the  approaching  fall. 
If  it  should  be  such  a  fall  as  last  year,  it  is  possible 
that  even  with  a  slow  distribution'  there  will  be 
hardly  any  congestion  of  orders  when  the  rush 
comes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  frosty  weather  ensues, 
as  it  sometimes  does— in  late  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember— all  branches  of  the  coal  trade  will  be  run 
dizzy  trying  to  make  normal  equipment  do  extra 
abnormal  service. 

From  the  way  the  grain  is  moving  from  the  in¬ 
terior,  so  far,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  any  wild  rush  of  merchandise  such  as  would 
tie  up  railroad  equipment  and  perpetrate  another  car 
congestion  and  shortage.  In  fact,  present  indications 
are  that  business  generally  is  likely  to  be  rather  con¬ 
servative  and  cautious,  waiting  for  lower  prices  and 
not  crowding  the  rails  very  hard. 

The  all-rail  trade  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  con¬ 
sidering  conditions  for  the  winter.  Their  supply  of 
soft  coal  goes  a  long  way  toward  furnishing  9fcam 
plants  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  territory  south  and 
west,  with  fuel  for  the  winter.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  their  fuel  cannot  be  stored,  but  must  be  for¬ 
warded  about  as  needed,  plus  whatever  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  the  consumer  may  have.  This  last  is  usually 
too  small  for  much  consideration.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  steam-users  have  anywhere  near  adequate 
bin-space  for  their  needs.  But  when  cold  weather  is 
at  hand,  the  all-rail  trade  will  be  found  on  the  job 
and  fighting  for  its  share  of  the  business. 


E.  V.  Sidell,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Lake  Placid,  making  a  625- 
mile  trip  by  automobile. 


BUFFALO  SITUATION 


Bituminous  Demand  It  a  Little  Better — 
Lake  Trade  Active. 

4 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Buffalo  bituminous 
trade  think  that  the  demand  is  a  little  better,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  are  not  looking  for  much 
improvement.  Things  are  not  in  line  for  it  yet, 
they  say.  One  of  them,  who  is  right  as  often  as 
anyone,  said  this  week  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
see  any  great  stir  this  year.  The  factories  would 
have  to  do  something  more  than  they  had  been 
doing,  but  that  was  mostly  because  some  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  had  run  low  in  their  stocks  and  were  asking 
for  more.  The  actual  consumer  was  still  waiting 
for  things  to  come  down.  It  looked  as  if  they 
would  wait  a  long  time  unless  things  did  weaken. 

It  has  already  been  quite  a  long  struggle,  but  that 
does  not  need  to  mean  that  we  are  close  to  the 
end  of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  held  that  to  rush 
in  a  fictitious  recovery  would  be  worse  than  nothing, 
so  the  coal  trade,  at  least,  is  going  to  wait  till  the 
times  are  ripe  for  better  business.  So  long  as  op¬ 
erators  can  let  their  mines  drop  to  a  very  low  pro¬ 
duction  and  buy  coal  outside,  because  they  can  get 
it  cheaper  than  they  can  produce  it,  as  was  still 
reported  this  week,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of 
a  general  recovery  in  that  business  or  any  other. 

So  there  is  nothing  to  do  yet,  but  wait.  Coal 
cannot  force  any  sort  of  an  issue.  So  long  as  iron 
finds  itself  unable  to  do  so  there  is  no  use  for  a  mere 
auxiliary  to  undertake  it.  When  iron  moves  coal 
will  have  to.  Some  of  the  Buffalo  furnaces  are  a 
little  more  active  than  they  were,  but  there  is  no 
real  stir.  It  is  likely  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  keep  these  mills  running  till  there  is  a  steady 
call  for  their  output,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
it  can  be  done.  Much  will  need  to  be  done  before 
it  is  possible.  Certain  prices,  as  well  as  wages,  will 
have  to  come  down. 

Consumers  Complain. 

The  movement  of  cars  is  still  at  the  best,  but 
nobody  brags  of  the  trade  otherwise.  The  consumer 
takes  advantage  of  his  commanding  position  in  the 
trade  and  makes  trouble  much  oftener  than  he  would 
dare  to  if  coal  was  not  so  plenty.  After  cutting 
the  price  down  to  its  lowest,  often  waiting  for  transit 
cars  that  may  be  on  demurrage,  he  finds  reasons  for 
a  further  cut  sometimes  by  calling  the  coal  poor 
and  threatening  to  refuse  it.  Of  course,  in  doing 
this  he  is  piling  up  trouble  for  himself  when  the 
trade  goes  against  him,  but  he  does  not  mind  that, 
as  a  rule.  He  generally  holds  that  he  is  merely 
paying  off  old  scores. 

The  bituminous  market  is  about  as  dull  as  ever 
with  quotations  down  at  the  bottom,  $3  for  Youghi- 
ogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  to  $2,75  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  lump,  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine 
run  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  to  cover 
freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  shows  a  trifle  of  improvement, 
which  is  expected  to  go  on,  as  reminders  of  cold 
weather  appear,  till  the  demand  is  again  normal. 
Dealers  make  much  complaint  because  buying  is  not 
more  brisk,  but  they  will  get  a  normal  amount  of 
business  in  due  time.  Complaint  of  high  prices 
continues,  but  that  will  hardly  bring  them  down. 
Reports  from  the  independent  anthracite  mines  are 
that  business  is  so  dull  that  they  are  shut  down  or 
running  at  a  slow  rate.  Jobbers  are  not  able  to 
sell  it  in  competition  with  regular  anthracite. 

The  lake  trade  is  active.  Shipments  for  the  week 
ending  August  16  are  152,900  net  tons,  of  which 
71,300  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior  (ship¬ 
per’s  option  after  sailing),’ 23,100  tons  for  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  20,400  tons  for  Milwaukee,  17,100  tons  for 
Chicago,  10,500  tons  for  Sheboygan,  6,500  tons  for 
Manitowoc  and  3,000  tons  for  Hancock. 

Lake  rates  continue  easy  at  65-60  cents  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  65  cents  to  Hancock,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc,  55  cents  to  Sheboygan,  50  cents  to  Du¬ 
luth,  Forth  William. 


Le  Baron  S.  Willard  is  now  enthusiastically  work¬ 
ing  among  the  trade  in  raising  funds  for  the  Broad 
Street  Hospital. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET  BRIGHTENS 


Improvement  of  Past  Two  Weeks  Continues 
— Some  Contracts  Made. 

The  slight  improvement  of  the  past  two  weeks 
continues.  This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  working  toward  better  general  business  con¬ 
ditions.  The  weather,  too,  has  played  its  part  in  the 
stimulation  of  buying  of  late,  for  it  has  been  very 
cool  for  two  weeks  in  the  Middle  West  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  householder  is  reminded  of  buying  coal 
supplies.  The  domestic  demand  is  better  from  day 
to  day  and  the  Chicago  trade  expects  it  to  continue 
to  improve  from  this  time  forward. 

This  better  demand  for  domestic  coal  is  more  from 
the  outlying  towns  and  cities  than  locally.  From 
all  reports  the  Chicago  retailer  is  well  stocked  and 
not  in  a  position  to  take  on  more  supplies  until  he 
has  moved  what  he  now  holds,  or  part  of  it.  This 
condition  has  caused  some  congestion  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  in  Chicago.  There  has  been  considerable 
distress  coal  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices  during 
the  past  week  or  two.  This,  of  course,  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  buyer  who  is  contemplating  a  con¬ 
tract  to  get  a  correct  slant  to  the  Chicago  price 
situation.  Until  this  congestion  runs  its  course,  the 
local  wholesalers  do  not  expect  to  have  an  active  and 
steady  market. 

'  Kentucky  coals  have  been  moving  a  little  more 
freely  in  this  section  during  the  past  week,  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  Kentucky  “futures”  are  being  placed  by 
a  few  of  the  large  buyers. 

Some  Manufacturing  Plants  Opening. 

As  a  whole,  the  steam  situation  remains  unchanged. 

'  Where  three  factories  decided  to  resume  operation 
there  are  generally  two  that  close  down.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  general  opening  up  of  industrial 
plants,  although  some  are  resuming  work  and  others 
reported  as  shutting  down. 

The  idea  is  still  prevalent  among  many  prospective 
coal  purchasers  that  they  will  secure  a  lower  freight 
rate  if  they  merely  wait  for  it.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  the  Chicago  coal  trade  who  does  not  look  for  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates,  but  most  of  them  are  wise 
enough  to  see  that  such  a  reduction  is  now  next  to 
impossible  before  the  first  of  January,  1922,  while 
many  others  believe  it  will  be  almost  a  year  before 
such  a  change  is  put  through.  This  thought  is  urged 
on  the  coal  buyer  who  is  waiting  for  lower  freight 
rates :  It  will  be  better  for  him  to  secure  his  “saving” 
by  buying  coal  at  present  prices  and  forgetting  the 
freight. 

Illinois  mines  continue  to  work  about  two  days  a 
week,  or  34  per  cent  running  time.  This  is  holding 
steady  at  the  slight  improvement  made  over  a  month 
ago.  However,  there  is  little  encouragement  in  35 
per  cent  running  time  for  the  state  as  an  average. 
Indiana  mines  are  not  doing  as  well  as  their  neighbor¬ 
ing  state,  their  operating  time  being  just  about  30 
per  cent  for  the  past  week.  Operators  claim  they 
will  not  attempt  to  store  more  coal  at  the  mines, 
and  if  the  buyers  do  not  show  more  life,  operating 
time  will  be  still  further  curtailed. 

Smokeless  Market  Improves. 

Contracts  that  are  being  secured  are  bringing  much 
better  prices  than  the  spot  market.  Only  a  very  few 
of  the  coal  concerns  report  any  big  contract  taking. 
This  class  of  buyer  is  still  the  most  scarce  in  the 
entire  field. 

Reports  from  the  East  telling  of  the  urgent  need 
for  smokeless  coal  in  England,  have  again  caused 
the  Mid-West  smokeless  market  to  improve.  Sales 
have  been  heavier  during  the  past  week  for  the 
smokeless  variety  than  any  time  since  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  British  coal  miners’  strike. 

Railroad  buying  of  coal  has  dropped  to  a  still 
smaller  figure.  Those  in  Chicago  who  cater  espe¬ 
cially  to  this  trade  state  that,  contrary  to  the  belief 
that  better  railroad  buying  was  in  sight  after  the 
government  decided  to  pay  the  carriers’  large  debts 
recently,  the  orders  for  coal  have  continued  small 
and  in  some  cases  fallen  below  earlier  anticipations. 
Coupled  with  this  the  railroads,  especially  the  larger 
lines,  have  replied  to  the  I.  C.  C.  letter  which  urged 
immediate  coal  purchases,  by  saying  that  they  have 


sufficient  reserve  supplies  of  coal  and  that  little  im¬ 
mediate  increase  in  purchases  is  to  be  expected. 

Interest  in  Co-operative  Announcement. 

Considerable  interest  was  attached  to  the  announce- 
men  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  last  week  in 
which  they  quoted  prices  through  their  Co-operative 
Coal  Marketing  Service.  These  quotations  included 
coals  from  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  as 
well  as  anthracite.  The  coal  is  declared  to  be  hand 
picked  and  washed  and  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 
Shipments  are  designed  to  reach  the  Farmers  Ele¬ 
vators  Companies  in  seven  Mid- West  and  western 
states.  Q.  J.  Stierwalth,  Franklin  Loan  &  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the 
co-operative  marketing  committee. 

Lack  of  orders  for  prepared  sizes  continues  to  hold 
the  screenings  market  in  a  strong  position.  Supplies 
are  not  equal  to  the  demand  on  the  local  market 
and  higher  prices  are  expected. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  business  tide  has 
switched  for  the  better,  and  the  Chicago  coal  man 
is  clearing  the  decks  for  action.  At  a  meeting  of 
packers,  no  better  business  authority  than  J.  Ogden 
Armour  was  needed  to  tell  of  the  improvement  in 
industry.  It  was  his  idea,  and  the  first  statement 
he  has  made  on  general  business  for  several  months, 
that  the  turn  in  conditions  had  arrived  and  that 
business  has  started  on  the  up-hill  climb  once  more. 


Chicago  Notes 


R.  C.  Tway,  a  coal  dealer  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  in  Chicago  recently  calling  on  his  friends  in  the 
trade. 

Robert  Kernahan,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Office 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’  vacation 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Tousignant,  a  coal  and  lumber  dealer  with 
yards  at  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week 
to  see  the  Pageant  of  Progress. 

President  J.  M.  Dillavou,  of  the  Harris-Dillavou- 
Dimond  Co.,  was  visiting  mining  operations  of  his 
concern  near  Benton,  Ill.,  last  week. 

The  Claremont  Coal  Co.,  of  Claremont  avenue, 
Chicago,  was  dissolved  by  consent  of  the  Incorpora¬ 
tions  Board  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  last  week. 

Leo  Duckette,  superintendent  of  the  Consumers 
Co.  plant  and  office  at  West  39th  street  and  Normal 
avenue,  was  held  up  last  week  by  three  armed  bandits 
and  relieved  of  $1,000  of  the  company’s  money. 

Fred  Upham,  head  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  in  Washington  last  week  where  he  had 
the  honor  of  taking  luncheon  with  President  and 
Mrs.  Harding,  together  with  a  party  of  guests  in¬ 
cluding  Senators  Lodge  and  Curtis. 

The  Smite-Lohr  C.  &  M.  Co.,  of  Pana,  Ill.,  is 
now  operating  its  new  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
coal  tipple,  preparing  and  rescreening  plant  at  its 
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mine.  According  to  sales  agents  in  Chicago,  thi 
will  greatly  speed  up  production  if  necessity  arise.'’ 

The  Willis  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Merchants  Trust  Build; 
ing,  has  announced  completion  of  work  on  the  Gul 
mine,  enlarging  and  cementing  shafts.  A  concret 
tipple  is  now  being  erected  and  the  company  expect 
to  be  working  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  first  week  o 
September. 

Plans  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  t 
meet  in  Indianapolis  are  going  ahead  daily.  It  i 
expected  by  members  of  the  Chicago  trade  that  a 
this  meeting  the  miners  of  both  anthracite  and  bitu 
ruinous  coals  will  take  the  first  joint  action  in  th 
history  or  the  organization,  concerning  their  de! 
mands  for  wages. 

The  regular  monthly  summer  meeting  of  the  Chi! 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held  o 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  General  business  matter: 
were  discussed  during  the  two-hour  session  whic 
took  place  in  room  412,  Masonic  Temple.  An  in 
teresting  discussion  on  railroad  claims  was  the  fea 
ture  of  the  meeting. 

F.  Ward  Smith,  president  of  the  Minnesota  Co; 
Co.,  who  was  in  Chicago  recently,  said  that  he  ha 
found  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  regular  co; 
consumption  had  been  unloaded  at  the  head  of  tl 
lakes  docks  so  far  this  year  and  that  unless  ther 
was  some  quick  action  on  the  part  of  buyers  a  co; 
shortage  this  winter  would  be  a  certainty. 

The  fifth  1921  tournament  of  the  Chicago  Co; 
Trade  Golf  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  c 
last  week  at  Olympia  Fields.  Many  good  scon 
were  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  play  and  th 
competition  for  the  trophies  by  straight  matches  an 
putting  contest  continued.  Those  qualifying  for  th 
Chicago  Golf  Trade  Championship  in  the  first  fligl 
were:  R.  E.  Daniels  vs.  M.  E.  Schoenthaler;  G.  I 
St.  Clair  vs.  J.  A.  Black;  E.  L.  Hassenstein  vs.  J.  I 
Harris;  E.  F.  Smith  vs.  G.  S.  Wood. 

Receipts  of  coal  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  in 
proved  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week  as  compare 
with  the  week  previous.  Eight  cargoes,  compare; 
with  three  the  week  before,  were  reported  at  Chicag 
docks.  The  following  were  the  arrivals :  At  nort 
branch  docks,  steamers  Cornelius,  Uric,  Urani 
and  Jupiter,  with  full  cargoes  of  coal  from  Buffalc 
at  South  Chicago,  steamer  Wilson  arrived  from  Bu 
falo ;  at  Indiana  Harbor,  steamer  Macness  of  Buffal 
and  at  Gary,  steamer  Pargney  from  Fairport. 

The  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Sales  Corporation  h; 
added  four  new  salesmen  to  its  Chicago  office  fore 
J.  A.  McFadden  and  C.  E.  Olson  will  be  travelir 
men  and  J.  C.  Baker  and  S.  L.  Dunaway  will  woi 
the  local  trade.  This  sales  corporation,  which  w; 
only  recently  organized,  will  maintain  offices  in  Ch 
cago  and  St.  Louis,  and  will  handle  the  sales  of  a 
coals  formerly  handled  by  the  Lake  &  Export  Ccr 
Co.  in  the  western  territory.  The  officers  are  D.  ; 
Gent,  president;  Mr.  Foindexter,  of  Huntington,  vie 
president ;  C.  A.  Gent,  secretary  and  treasurer,  at 
George  Bridges,  sales  manager.  D.  C.  Joquel  is 
charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 


Tidewater  Statistics  for  July,  1921. 

Tidewater  movement  fell  off  sharply  during  July, 
when  3,601,000  net  tons  of  soft  coal  were  dumped 
over  the  North  Atlantic  piers.  Compared  with  the 
total  dumpings  for  May,  this  was  a  decrease  of 


891.000  tons,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  Slackening 
foreign  demand,  which  came  with  the  settlement 
the  British  miners’  strike,  resulted  in  a  decline 
exports  from  2,040,000  net  tons  in  June  to  1,387,0 
tons  in  July. 


Tidewater  Bituminous  Coal  Shipments  for  July,  1921. 


(Net  Tons) 

New  Hampton 

Destination  York  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Roads  Charleston 

Coastwise  to  New  England .  103,000  46,000  79,000  445.000  . 

Exports  .  62,000  316,000  954,000  55,000 

Bunker  .  377,000  43,000  65,000  368,000  4,000 

Inside  capes .  139,000  52,000  28,000  . 

Other  tonnage  .  413,000  1,000  48,000  3,000 

Total  .  893,000  290,000  513,000  1,843,000  62,000 


Cumulative  Tidewater  Shipments,  Calendar  Year  to  July  31. 

(Net  tons) 

New 


England  Exports 

Bunker 

Other 

1919  . 

.  4,674,000  3.406,000 

3,891,000 

8,045,000 

1920  . 

.  5,824,000  10,748,000 

4,895,000 

6,688,000 

1921 . 

.  4,347,000  8, 294, 000 

5,577,000 

5,979,000 

Total 
673, (XX ! 
1,387,00(! 
857, OOt! 
21 9,  OCX] 
465, (XX! 
3, 601, (XX  | 


Total 

20,016,0(X 
28, 155,  (XX: 
24, 197, OCX 
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INQUIRIES  AT  PITTSBURGH 

Consumers  Quietly  Getting  Prices  on  Ton¬ 
nage — Optimistic  Feeling  All  Around. 

Inquiries  for  tonnage  in  large  volumes  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  appearance  in  the  Pittsburgh  market.  A 
number  of  plants  that  have  not  been  in  the  market 
for  months  are  now  sending  out  quietly  to  determine 
for  themselves  just  what  price  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  large  blocks  of  tonnage  at  this  time. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  more  optimistic  feeling 
both  with  the  buyer  and  seller  of  coal.  Some  large 
sales  are  being  made,  mostly  from  month  to  month, 
dthough  there  are  quite  a  number  of  orders  that  are 
expected  to  be  placed  shortly  ranging  from  five  to 
twenty  thousand  tons  per  month  until  April  1st. 
However,  to  obtain  business  it  is  necessary  to  sharpen 
.our  pencil  and  quote  rock  bottom  prices.  It  is  only 
vhen  one  goes  out  gunning  for  large  tonnages  that 
full  realization  is  felt  over  the  large  number  of 
nines  that  are  shut  down  flat.  There  is  no  question 
hat  if  large  consumers  do  not  soon  stock  up  there  is 
joing  to  be  a  shortage. 

Slack  Prices  Advanced. 

The  past  week  has  seen  quite  a  sensational  rise  in 
he  price  of  slack  coal.  Very  little  lump  coal  is 
noving  with  the  exception  of  domestic  purposes,  re¬ 
nting  in  a  scarcity  of  slack,  and  as  is  usually  the 
ase  under  similar  conditions,  sales  of  slack  are  be- 
•  ng  made  above  the  prices  of  mine-run.  Consumers 
iave  shown  a  tendency  to  buy  only  the  smallest  ton- 
lages  of  slack  that  they  could  get  along  with  for 
urrent  use,  hoping  in  this  way  to  force  down  the 
'rices  of  slack.  However,  they  have  not  been  suc- 
essful  and  coal  prices  have  been  holding  steady, 
round  $1.85  for  gas  and  $1.75  for  steam  slack. 
There  has  been  some  activity  in  the  Youngstown 
listrict.  One  consumer,  especially,  buying  about 
00  cars  per  week  of  by-product  coal.  Much  is  ex¬ 
acted  in  the  steel  industry  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
ion  in  freight  rates  on  export  steel,  and  if  the  steel 
!  onnage  should  be  increased  there  should  be  a  eon- 
iderable  pick-up  in  the  coal  industry. 

Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the  coal  men 
re  again  coming  to  life,  expecting  shortly  a  renewal 
f  normal  business. 

Prices  are  as  follows  :  Gas— J4,  $2.75  ;  M/R,  $2.50 ; 
iladc,  $1.85;  Steam  $2.60;  M/R,  $2.30;  Slack, 


Columbus  Fairly  Active. 

The  coal  market  in  Columbus  is  still  fairly  active 
>r  this  time  of  the  year  with  the  domestic  situation 
lowing  steady,  although  not  sensational  improve¬ 
ment.  The  month  of  August  has  been  marked  by 
.  dow-normal  temperatures  so  far  and  this  has 
ldoubtedly  stimulated  home-owners  to  do  some 
inking  about  their  winter’s  supply. 

Slack  continues  to  stiffen  and  reports  were  heard 
;  is  week  of  some  moving  at  $1.75,  approximately  $1 
'  ore  than  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  bought  a 
°nth  or  so  ago.  The  average  price  now  ranges  from 
■35  to  $1.55. 

i  Hocking  lump  continues  at  $3  and  $3.25 ;  run-of- 
|  ine  at  $2.25  and  $2.50,  with  some  as  low  as  $2 ; 
I’est  Virginia  four-inch  lump  $3  to  $3.50;  Pocahon- 
3  lump  at  $5  to  $5.25  and  Pocahontas  run-of-mine 
$3  and  $3.50. 

Mines  Resume  Operation. 

Several  mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field  that  have 
en  idle  for  several  weeks  resumed  this  week  when 
;  ders  for  another  cargo  of  lake  coal  came  from 

eveland. 

:  Coal  men  were  interested  this  week  in  the  an- 
uncement  of  railroads  before  the  Ohio  Public 
j  Cities  Commission  that  they  are  prepared  to  put 
effect  reduced  rates  on  sand,  gravel  and  crushed 
.  >ne  which  will  be  only  15  per  cent  above  those  ex- 
ing  prior  to  the  40  per  cent  increase  made  August 
1920,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  coal  trade  has  not  yet  had  its  inning  before 
i  ‘  Utilities  commission,  but  coal  men  are  hopeful  that 
!  filar  consideration  will  be  granted  on  rates  on 
!  il. 

N 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 

Dumpings  Decrease  Due  to  Falling  Off  in 
Export  Demand. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  during  the  past 
week  in  the  demand  for  export  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads,  which  is  shown  by  the  falling  behind  of 
dumpings  at  the  piers  over  the  past  month.  Prices 
being  greatly  depressed  by  the  abrupt  decline  of  ex¬ 
port  demand  and  more  adequate  credits  not  being 
available  for  the  buyers.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
the  shippers  that  the  overseas  trade  will  not  see 
much  expansion  for  some  time  to  come.  In  fact 
some  of  them  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  very 
little,  if  any,  marked  improvement  will  be  seen 
until  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  growing  expansion  of  the  domestic 
trade  with  the  present  movement  of  New  England 
and  bunker  business  should  permit  absorption  of  sur¬ 
plus  tonnage  and  allow  mines  to  operate  under  better 
schedules. 

According  to  the  general  views  of  shippers  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  foreign  markets, 
it  will  be  some  time  before  British  oprators  are 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  very  strong  com¬ 
petition  in  the  foreign  field,  as  domestic  require¬ 
ments  there  are  large  enough  to  use  practically  all 
of  the  production  until  well  into  the  fall  of  the 
year..  Another  factor  to  be  considered  along  this 
line  is  the  operating  cost,  which  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  is  extremely  burdensome. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  and  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  low  charter  rates  that  are  being  offered, 
the  development  of  a  profitable  business  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  American  coal  in  South  America; 
though  commercial  conditions  in  that  quarter  are 
very  uncertain  and  alsewhere  being  practically  the 
same.  The  probable  solution  to  bring  conditions  to¬ 
wards  normal  or  pre-war  basis  is  extension  or  longer 
term  credits. 

Tide  Shipments  Curtailed. 

The  market  has  not  been  affected  by  the  principal 
activity  of  the  New  England  and  bunker  trade  as 
prices  continue  to  exhibit  a  weak  tone,  and  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines  to  tide  have  been  curtailed 
promptly  with  the  dropping  of  the  export  movement. 
The  amount  of  coal  in  the  pools  at  tide  for  vessels 
expected  and  loading  is  not  growing  larger.  The 
present  stock  on  hand  is  considerably  less  than  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  due  to  the  fact 
that  little  demand  and  few  inquiries  are  being  offered ; 
this  is  also  keeping  the  market  down  and  without 
resistance. 

Quotations  have  not  been  changed  nominally  over 
the  past  week  as  the  prevailing  prices  quoted  at  tide 
are  Pools  1  $5.30  to  $5.60  f.  o.  b.  piers;  Pool  2  at 
$5.20  to  $5.40,  and  low  volatile  coals  from  $4.50  to 
$4.75  f.  o.  b.  piers. 

It  is  believed  that  these  prices  have  been  shaded 
some  in  order  to  attract  such  business  as  was  offer¬ 
ing.  New  England  movement  having  shown  some 
gain  over  the  past  two  weeks  is  cause  to  believe  that 
the  buyers  from  that  section  have  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  are  buying  coal  in  satisfactory  quantities 
for  shipments  through  Hampton  Roads  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  advantage  of  the  drop  of  exports 
to  secure  coal  at  bargain  prices. 

The  total  tonnage  cleared  for  export  during  the 
past  week  amounted  to  60,000  gross  tons;  with  this 
small  portion  of  the  weekly  dumpings  we  find  that 
the  principal  activity  furnished  in  the  coal  market 
for  the  past  week  was  dumpings  for  New  England 
and  bunker  trades,  as  was  the  case  for  the  previous 
week  of  this  month.  All  operations  at  piers  are  still 
on  irregular  basis.  At  Newport  News  the  C.  &  O. 
pier  has  had  an  unusual  light  run  of  vessels.  The 
total  dumpings  over  all  three  piers  for  the  week 
ending  August  12th  were  261,637  tons,  while  the 
previous  week  showed  that  309,663  tons  were  dumped. 
Total  dumpings  for  the  year  to  date  show  10,895,203 
tons  as  against  13,014,393  tons  dumped  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 


The  collier  Jex,  owned  by  the  Howard  Coal  Co., 
of  Kingston,  Ont„  sank  Tuesday  night  near  Long 
Point,  Lake  Ontario.  The  Jex  carried  500  tons 
of  coal  and  was  bound  from  Oswego  to  Kingston. 


RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  PROGRAM 

Distinguished  List  of  Speakers  Will  Appear 
Before  New  York  Dealers. 

The  program  for  the  trade  gathering  at  Richfield 
Springs  in  September  has  been  prepared  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  Woodside. 

The  conference  of  the  state  association,  it  is 
shown,  will  be  preceded  by  the  secretaries’  confer¬ 
ence  on  Wednesday,  September  7th,  opening  at  2.00> 
P.  M.,  with  Samuel  Drummond,  of  Brooklyn,  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  features  will  be:  Address — “How  to  Build  Up 
a  Strong  Working  Local  Association,”  Joseph  E. 
O'Toole,  Secretary-Manager  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association.  Address — “Co-ordination,” 
James  S.  McCarthy,  Field  Secretary  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association.  Discussion — “Making 
the  Local  Association  Effective.” 

The  initial  session  of  the  convention  will  be  opened 
by  President  Staats  at  9  o’clocl^  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  Following  the  appointment  of  committees, 
there  will  be  the  annual  reports  of  President  Charles 
B.  Staats,  Treasurer  James  M.  Gaffers,  Secretary 
Fred  Davey  and  Executive  Secretary  G.  W.  F.  Wood- 
side. 

These  will  be  followed  by:  Address — “The  Rail¬ 
road  in  its  Relation  to  the  Retail  Coal  Merchant,” 
G.  N.  Snider,  Coal  Traffic  Manager  N.  Y.  C.  Lines. 
Discussion.  Address — Roderick  Stephens  President 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

After  lunch  there  will  be  a  musical  program  at 
the  Exhibition  Hall  and  an  automobile  ride  for  the 
ladies  in  attendance. 

The  after-dinner  feature  will  be  an  address, 
Americanization,”  by  George  E.  Dunham,  editor 
Utica  Daily  Press. 

A  Chance  to  Fly. 

The  Friday  morning  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
following  features : 

Address  Salesmanship,’  D.  F.  Williams,  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  agent,  Fludson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Paper  and  discussion— “Community  Advertising.” 
11  :30  Annual  meeting  of  policy  holders  Coal 
Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Address — Hon.  M.  N.  Clement,  general  manager. 
Every  retail  coal  merchant  is  urged  to  be  present 
whether  a  policy  holder  or  not. 

In  the  afternoon,  amusements  will  be  available  at 
Canadaraga  Park,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  hotel,  all  the  usual  privileges  being  free 
of  charge  for  those  attending  the  convention.  There 
will  also  be  an  opportunity  to  ride  in  a  hydroplane 
at  $5.00  per  capita. 

The  speaker  at  the  second  day’s  dinner  will  be 
Senator  Ashurst,  of  Arizona. 

On  Saturday  morning  reports  of  the  committee  will 
be  repeated  and  election  of  officers  and  directors 
held.  Two  addresses  are  scheduled,  as  follows: 

Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  secretary-manager  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association;  “Coal  Handling 
at  the  Retail  Yard,”  James  Emery  Moul,  Buffalo 
N.  Y. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  an  athletic  meet, 
embracing  twelve  or  more  features,  held  in  front 
of  Bloomfield's  as  last  year,  when  the  competition 
developed  so  many  interesting  features. 

The  United  States  Senate  will  be  represented  again 
at  dinner  on  the  third  day,  Senator  Stirling  being 
scheduled  to  speak  on  “Legal  Phases  of  Associa¬ 
tion  Work,  with  a  street  carnival  and  mardi  gras 
in  front  of  the  hotel  to  complete  the  day’s  festivities. 

Community  singing  at  the  lunches  and  dinners 
will  be  a  feature,  John  T.  D.  Blackburn,  of  Albany, 
leading. 


Interest  attaches  to  the  announcement  made  by 
certain  railroads  as  to  a  rate  on  steel  for  export 
being  made  at  25  per  cent  off  the  regular  tariff,  this 
to  go  into  force  thirty  days  after  publication.  If  a 
reduction  on  steel  for  export  is  deemed  advisable 
why  not  a  similar  reduction  on  coal  for  offshore 
movement?  The  export  trade  is  getting  to  a  point 
where  small  differences  count  and  a  freight  con¬ 
cession  of  50  cents  a  ton  or  thereabouts  would  turn 
the  scales  in  our  favor  in  a  good  many  instances 
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General  Notes 


Frank  Hocker,  Jr.,  has  sold  his  coal  business  at 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  to  F.  S.  Heberlig,  his  former 
associate.  Mr.  Hocker  retains  his  wood  business. 

.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.’s  storage  plant 
at  Hauto,  Pa.,  is  said  to  be  filled  with  about  700,000 
tons  of  anthracite  and  the  plant  at  Nesquehoning 
has  about  25,000  tons. 

Great  Britain’s  coal  output  for  the  week  ended  July 
30  was  4,587.000  tons,  this  comparing  with  4,322,000 
tons  for  the  week  ended  July  23,  and  with  2,928,000 
tons  for  the  week  ended  July  16. 

Indications  that  the  management  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Ry.  expects  a  severe  winter 
were  given  by  orders  received  at  Reading  to  over¬ 
haul  the  road’s  snow  plows  and  pile  up  coal 
reserves. 

Frank  H.  Johnston,  president  and  treasurer,  City 
Coal  &  Wood  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
been  ill  for  some  #me  and  it  is  thought  will  not 
be  able  to  take  care  of  any  business  for  a  little  while 
to  come. 

Perry  &  Co.,  have  been  incorporated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  office  at  Scran¬ 
ton.  Incorporators  are  Homer  Nicholson,  treasurer, 
Scranton;  David  R.  Perry  and  E.  M.  Marshall,  of 
New  York. 

August  3d  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Uriah 
S.  Stephens,  founder  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  of  the  large  comprehensive  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  and  a  power  in  coal  mining  circles  some 
25  to  35  years  ago. 

The  Fidelity  Fuel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Incorporators 
are  Robert  S.  Feeney,  treasurer,  Orange,  N.  J.  ; 
Samuel  K.  White,  Narberth,  Pa.,  and  Sarah  G. 
Scanlan,  1915  Green  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Harris-Denlv  Coal  Co.,  Exeter,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  Charles  T.  Denly,  treasurer,  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  William 
Harris  and  Isabella  Harris,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

The  City  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  let  a  contract  for 
2,700  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  use  of  the  public 
schools  and  buildings  at  $10.25  per  ton.  On  1,900 
tons  of  anthracite  the  contract  price  is  $15.65  for 
broken  and  egg  and  $15.85  for  stove  and  nut. 

A  note  from  Beaver  Brook,  Pa.,  states  that  work 
will  soon  be  started  by  the  C.  M.  Dodson  Coal  Co. 
for  the  erection  of  a  large  coal  shed  in  which  to 
keep  loaded  cars  overnight  during  the  winter  months 
to  prevent  the  fuel  freezing  after  it  leaves  the  mines 
and  is  still  wet. 

Some  folks  are  raising  a  question  as  to  a  new 
crop  of  coal  speculators  coming  into  the  market 
a  little  later  on  and  reaping  a  harvest  from  buyers 
who  having  ignored  advance  advice  start  to  bid  up 
prices  on  themselves  and  buy  coal  wherever  they  can 
obtain  it  and  at  any  price. 

Until  the  situation  relative  to  application  of  the 
mine  cave  law  is  more  clearly  understood  some  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  avoid  embarrassment,  will  refrain  from 
operation  in  troublesome  sections,  and  this  may  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  production  in  the 
Lackawanna  district  for  a  few  weeks. 

Deposits  of  coal  in  Kansas  are  being  dissipated 
and  the  public  is  paying  the  price  for  this  dissipa¬ 
tion  through  excessive  and  unreasonable  prices  of 
Coal,  according  to  an  extensive  report  just  issued 
by  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  follow¬ 
ing  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  coal-mining 
industry. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Company  is  distributing  copies 
of  the  speech  of  Hon.  John  K.  Shields,  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  June 
28th,  relative  to  the  seasonal  rate  bill  pertaining  to 
the  transportation  of  coal,  which  we  have  heretofore 
alluded  to.  The  full  text  of  the  speech  will  no  doubt 
be  found  interesting  to  many  in  the  trade. 

So  general  has  been  deterioration  of  roadbed,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  trains  have  had  increase 
made  in  running  time  since  transportation  conditions 
became  acute.  Even  the  one-hour  trains  to  and  from 
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Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  that  were  the  pride 
of  the  Reading  System  for  many  years  have  for 
some  time  past  been  running  on  a  65  minute  sched¬ 
ule. 

The  C.  A.  Hughes  Coal  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  op¬ 
erating  mines  at  Benscreek,  near  Lilly  and  near  Cres- 
son,  in  Cambria  County,  will  erect  10  double  houses 
just  west  of  Lilly  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage 
among  the  miners  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
They  will  be  frame  structures  and  work  will  be 
started  at  once,  so  that  they  can  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  winter. 

A  large  number  of  recently  idle  cars  are  being 
used  on  account  ,  of  the  demands  for  grain  shipments, 
as  shown  by  reports,  but  the  proportion  of  change 
is  small.  The  test  will  come,  we  think,  when  it  is 
determined  by  practical  results  how  many  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  serviceable  cars  are  really  fitted  for  use  and 
how  many  should  be  added  to  the  admittedly  poor 
repair  cars. 

Alexander  Howat,  president  of  the  Kansas  miners, 
has  been  summoned  before  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  U.  M.  W.  at  Indianapolis.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Howat  was  called  in  connection  with 
an  investigation  of  a  strike  at  the  Dean  C.  &  M. 
Co.’s  plant  which  has  been  kept  idle  for  four  months. 
The  committee  which  investigated  reported  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lewis  that  the  strike  was  unlawful. 

There  is  no  lack  of  explanations  in  certain  quarters 
relative  to  cost  of  coal,  and  also  it  must  be  said  that 
more  than  the  usual  effort  is  being  made  to  dis¬ 
seminate  it.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  work,  however, 
to  change  the  public  ideas.  After  all  the  explanations 
are  made  there  will  still  be  found  a  thought  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  nursery  rhyme :  “I  do  not  like  you 
Dr.  Fell,  the  reason  why  I  cannot  tell.” 

A  dispatch  from  Pottsville  states  that  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  has  begun  at  Rausch 
Creek  Mine  the  greatest  anthracite  coal  strippings 
known  in  the  history  of  the  coal  business.  Experts 
who  visited  the  scene  predicted  that  many  million 
dollars’  worth  of  coal  will  be  uncovered  by  the  strip¬ 
ping  and  make  the  mining  of  this  vast  body  possible 
without  the  danger  of  ordinary  mining. 

June  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  in  New  England  showed  an  increase.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Fuel 
Administration,  a  total  of  1,072,445  tons  of  anthracite 
was  delivered  at  New  England  destinations  of  which 
386,845  came  by  tide  water  and  685,600  by  rail.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  bituminous  coal  were  758,960  tons  by  tide 
and  799,156  tons  by  rail,  a  total  of  1,558,116. 

Cardiff  reports  that  the  French  State  Railways 
have  placed  an  order  for  20,000  tons  of  Admiralty 
or  Monmouthshire  large  coal,  to  be  delivered  by 
mid-October,  at  90  francs  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Another 
French  railway  has  bought  20,000  tons  of  good 
steam  smalls  at  £1  5s,  c.  i.  f.  Foreign  coal  depots 
have  contracted  for  substantial  quantities  of  large 
coal  till  the  end  of  next  June  at  31s,  c.  i.  f. 

Some  great  ideas  of  economy  get  abroad  in  the 
land  at  such  times  as  the  present.  Some  concerns 
neglect  their  correspondence,  to  economize  on  post¬ 
age,  perhaps,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  surely  must 
create  more  disadvantage  than  would  the  expenditure 
of  two  cents.  Perhaps  comment  along  this  line  would 
be  more  pointed  would  we  but  mention  some  specific 
instance,  and  possibly  that  will  be  the  next  thing 
in  order. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  hand-to-mouth  trading  in  anthracite  at  wholesale 
and  retail  during  the  fall  and  winter.  While  that 
will  have  the  disadvantage  of  making  a  slow  start 
on  the  season’s  business,  it  will  have  on  the  other 
hand,  the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  steady  trade 
during  that  portion  of  the  season  when  business  ordi¬ 
narily  falls  off  because  of  once  having  been  antici¬ 
pated  to  a  large  degree. 

H.  K.  Stauffer,  who  has  been  confined  in  the 
Lutheran  Hospital  in  New  York  for  the  past  two 
months,  following  operation  heretofore  referred  to, 
is  gaining  in  strength  steadily  and  expects  to  leave 
the  hospital  and  city  today,  August  20th,  for  his 
summer  home,  “Diamond  Valley,”  in  Huntingdon 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  will  take  a  short  rest  before 
going  back  to  his  Pittsburgh  office.  Post  office  ad¬ 
dress  is  Neff’s  Mills. 


One  way  to  achieve  fame  is  to  form  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  reform  school,  putting  in  appearance  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  written  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
organziation  before  public  bodies.  We  note  that  the 
National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress  has  protested 
against  suspension  by  the  I.  C.  C.  of  new  rates  on 
the  Ford  railroad.  The  question  might  be  asked, 
what  familiarity  this  organization  has  with  the  coal 
tariff  structure  of  Ohio  and  adjacent  sections? 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  shipments  of  coal 
to  South  Russia  are  now  being  resumed,  after  an 
interruption  of  several  years.  On  the  first  cargo, 
which  left  on  the  16th,  the  freight  rate  was  19s.  per 
ton,  free  delivery  and  free  of  port  dues.  From 
Cardiff  recently  a  cargo  of  13,000  tons  was  shipped 
to  Northern  Russia  at  a  freight  rate  of  10s.  to  12s. 
6d.  per  ton,  while  from  the  Tyne  6,000  tons  were 
shipped  at  a  freight  rate  of  11s.  to  15s.  per  ton. 

Once  more  we  have  it  demonstrated  by  receiver¬ 
ship  that  the  report  repeatedly  given  when  calling 
that  a  certain  party  is  “in  conference”  is  a  sign  of 
trouble.  This  condition  has  become  a  danger  signal, 
as  well  defined  as  a  red  flag.  “An  honest  tale  speeds 
quickly,  being  plainly  told,”  says  Shakespeare,  but 
when  affairs  are  involved  all  the  talking  in  the 
world  will  not  straighten  them  out  and  the  protracted 
conferences  only  lead  up  to  “May  it  please  the  court.” 

A.  F.  Gibson,  formerly  representing  in  this  market 
the  Federal  Coal  Co.,  of  Tennessee,  is  now  general 
sales  agent  of  the  Kanawha-Elkhorn  Collieries,  Inc., 
with  office  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  executive 
offices  of  this  company  are  at  217  Ellicott  Square, 
Buffalo.  It  owns  and  operates  eight  modern  mines 
in  Elkhorn  City,  Ky.,  Davenport,  W.  Va.,  and  Dana, 
W.  Va.  While  it  has  only,  been  in  business  about 
three  or  four  years,  it  has  already  established  a 
record  for  itself  as  an  enterprising  concern. 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  the1 
largest  retail  distributors  of  coal  in  New  England, 
has  issued  a  booklet  “Black  Diamonds  and  a  Great 
Company”  which  it  is  distributing  to  the  public  of 
Greater  Boston  to  show  the  activity  and  energy  of 
a  truly  great  company  engaged  in  the  business  of 
distributing  coal  to  the  public  at  a  minimum  cost. 
The  booklet  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  views  of 
mining  scenes  and  showing  various  plants  of  the 
company  and  its  methods  of  handling  coal. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  18. — Carl  B.  Wynkoop,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  New  York  after  spending  several  days  at  the 
offices  here.  Mr.  Wynkoop'  is  optimistic  concerning 
industrial  conditions  in  general.  His  company’s 
steamship  bunker  business  at  the  principal  Atlantic 
ports,  he  states,  has  been  more  active  during  the  past 
few  weeks  than  it  has  been  for  several  months.  He 
reports  .a  falling  off  of  coal  shipments  at  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  piers  on  account  of  the  resumption  of  the 
British  mines. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
was  represented  at  the  conference  in  Washington 
called  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  governmental  statistics  on  in¬ 
dustrial  production.  Figures  are  to  be  gathered  in 
a  biennial  manufacturing  census  next  year  and  are 
to  be  based  on  commodity  units  as  well  as  monetary 
values.  A  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  and  will 
consider  general  schedules  and  the  making  of  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Mr.  Hoover.  A.  H.  Willett  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  this  committee,  representing  the  coal  trade. 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Cosgrove  & 
Co.  organization  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  Sept¬ 
ember  3rd,  4th  and  5th.  This  is  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Cosgrove  partners  with  their  department  heads,! 
branch  office  managers  and  mine  superintendents. 
The  program  for  this  year’s  sessions  will  be  the  most 
pretentious  so  far  attempted.  Session  will  be  held, 
in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  About  70  men  will  be  in 
attendance,  including  representatives  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  from  Marion  and 
Johnson  City,  Ill.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,, 
Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  Mine 
superintendents  from  the  ten  big  Cosgrove  mines  in 
the  east  and  from  the  three  Franco  mines  in  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  will  also  be  present.  The  western  dele¬ 
gation  will  stop  off  at  Johnstown  for  a  day  on  their 
way  to  the  metropolis. 
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British  Coal  Trade  Situation. 

mers  Working  With  More  Zest  Than  for  Years— Export  Prices 

LI  Current  Quotations  for  Coal  and  Freight. 

jj  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  August  Sth,  1921. — British 
[coal  output  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
(within  a  conn! 


-  -  and 

a  couple  of  weeks  the  output  will  constitute 
a  record  for  the  year.  Coals,  however,  are  not  so 
readily  salable  as  was  the  case  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  resumption  of  work,  the  demand  shows  sign 
li  slackening.  This  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  prices  are  still  very  high  and  it  is  universally 
'ecognized  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  anything  like 
he  normal  exports  coal  will  have  to  be  offered  at 
nuch  cheaper  rates. 

We  have  just  passed  the  August  holiday  and  are 
■mbarking  upon  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  and  it 
s  interesting  to  note  that  the  miners  appear  now  to  be 
vorking  with  more  zest  than  for  some  years.  Out- 
mts  are  steadily  increasing  and  only  one  day’s  stop¬ 
page  occurred  over  the  August  holiday  whereas  it 
las  been  customary  for  the  miners  as  a  whole  to  take 
it  least  two  days  on  former  occasions.  This  seems 
o  indicate  that  they  are  now  in  a  more  satisfactory 
tate  of  mind,  usually  they  are  slow  in  returning  after 
holiday  but  the  return  to  work  on  the  2nd  of 
August  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Export  Prices  Declining 

It  is  fully  recognized  by  exporters  that  the  “boom- 
:t”  which  followed  the  resumption  of  work  after  the 
-rike  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  low  output 
[  the  commencement,  the  great  demand  to  restock 
lland,  and  the  consequent  small  balance  left  avail- 
ble  for  export.  1  his  shortage  caused  firm  prices  for 

Sch  coal  as  was  available  for  export  but  with  the 
itput  increasing  as  it  has  prices  are  declining 
adually  for  the  best  qualities  but  the  inferior  quali- 
es  are  showing  a  more  rapid  decline. 

I  Exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom  know  that  the 
esent  prices  cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  all  very 
ell  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  when  the  consumer  is 
mined  and  coal  is  scarce,  but  the  reverse  position  is 
aking  itself  shown.  Prices  must  come  down  and  in 
j  ‘'s  connection  the  London  Coal  Exporters’  Associa- 
m  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  Prime  Minister 
dicating  the  trouble  which  will  arise  to  the  export 
ade  if  colliery  owners  and  exporters  are  not  able 
,  offer  for  forward  delivery  coals  at  a  much  cheaper 
|  te. 

:  It  is  pointed  out  that  within  a  month  the  collieries 
the  country  will  have  outputs  in  excess  of  those 
ling  at  any  other  period  of  the  year  and  with  the 
ige  stocks  which  will  thus  be  accumulated,  unless 
j ?  are  quick  to  sell  for  forward  delivery  we  will  find 
irkets  slumping  and  collieries  forced  to  work  on 
ort  time  owing  to  our  high  prices  precluding  us 
Am  ^selling  at  that  time.  Coal  must  be  sold  “for- 
ird  at  a  cheap  rate  if  smooth  working  for  the 
ture  months  is  to  be  secured. 

Collieries  Well  Booked. 

The  first  class  Admiralty  coal  collieries  are  well 
nked  for  a  few  weeks  ahead  and  at  present  give 
i  indications  of  dropping  their  prices  to  any  extent 
j '  forward  delivery.  This  condition  of  affairs,  how- 
:r,_ 's  slightly  different  in  some  cases  where  sub- 
:  ntial  reductions  are  being  made.  Prices  on  the 
;  ole  show  an  easier  tendency  and  are  expected  to 
i  considerably  reduced  within  the  next  couple  of 
1  As.  Some  best  steam  collieries  are  selling  at  41/6 
[  late  August  shipment  but  in  most  cases  the  stems 
being  arranged  at  42/6  to  45/-  and  in  a  few  iso- 
| 'd  cases  with  collieries  enjoying  a  good  demand 
6  is  being  paid. 

he  Monmouthshire  bituminous  prices  are  showing 
1  onsiderable  reduction,  the  best  being  obtainable  at 
5  f.  o.  b.  and  good  bituminous  at  40/-  which  will 
y  likely  be  further  reduced  a  couple  of  shillings 
■  b.  within  the  next  week.  Best  large  dry  steam 
j lS  are  easy  at  42/6  with  inferior  qualities  offering 
:ly  at  40/-. 

!  ™ll  coals  are  offering  at  25/-  for  the  very  best 
lities  and  as  low  as  20/-  is  being  taken  in  some 
;s.  Inferior  smalls  of  a  fair  quality  are  offering 
ly  at  18/-  and  other  smalls  are  rather  a  drug  on 
|  market  at  15/-  to  17/6,  a  plentiful  supply  of  dry 
:  m  smalls  offering  at  15/-  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
i  be  coke  ovens  of  South  Wales  are  practically  all 
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Anthracite, 
Machine  made 


Approximate  Prices. 

Approximate  current  quotations  are  as  follows : 
Large — Free  on  board. 

Best  admiralties  . 42/6  to  45/- 

Second  admiralties  . 40/- to  42/6 

?fst  dus  . 40/- to  42/6 

Ordinary  drys  ..■ . 37/6  to  40/- 

Monmouth,  bituminous  best  .42/6  to  45/- 
Monmouth  bitumious  seconds.40/-to42/6 
Smalls — 

-?est  . 22/6  to  25/- 

Ordinaries  . 18/- to  22/6 

Inferiors  . 17/6  to  19/- 

Washed  smalls  . 22/6  to  25/- 

Through  coals  (mine  run)  .30/- to  35/- 

Second  quality .  28/-  to  33/- 

Coke  . 60/- to  65/- 

Patent  fuel  . 40/- to  42/6 

Swansea  Anthracite  Market. 

A  firm  tone  is  evident  in  the  anthracite  market  and 
broken  coals  such  as  Nuts,  Peas,  Beans  and  Cobbles 
are  practical  ly  unobtainable.  Approximate  current 
f.  o.  b.  prices  are : 

Anthracite  large,  best . 58/6  to  60/- 

other  qualities .  55/—.  to  57/— 

cobbles . 67/6  to  70/- 

beans  . 60/- to  65/- 

peas  . 42/- to  44/- 

Duff  . 10/- to  14/- 

A  study  of  the  ruling  current  freight  rates  to  the 
various  destinations  usually  exported  to  will  give  a 
close  idea  of  the  price  at  which  the  above  coals  can 
be  sold  c.  i.  f.  aboard. 

The  current  freight  to  West  Italian  ports  is  17/- 
so  that  on  a  falling  market  such  as  we  have  at  present 
best  large  admiralty  steam  can  be  delivered  c  i  f 
West  Italian  ports  at  under  60/-  c.  i.  f.  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  good  Welsh  bituminous  coal  is  offering 
to  Italian  ports  at  57/6  c.  i.  f.  with  a  likelihood  of  a 
reduction. 

Current  freights  to  Rouen  (France)  are  9/-  to  10/- 
French  Bay  9/-,  Constantinople  17/6,  Malta  17/-' 
Gibraltar  10/-,  Lisbon  14/-,  Marseilles  16/6,  while 
steamers  are  obtainable  for  River  Plate  and  South 
American  ports  at  15/-,  so  that  best  Welsh  admiralty 
coal  can  be  delivered  to  River  Plate  ports  at  about 
58/-  to  61/-  c.  i.  f.  and  less  in  cases  where 
freight  is  secured  favorable  to  the  shipper. 

Newcastle  Market. 

The  Norwegian  State  Railways  contract  for  6,500 
tons  steam  coals  for  shipment  August/September  has 
been  divided  between  best  Derbyshire  at  42/6  and 
best  Welsh  at  43/. 

All  qualities  of  coals  are  offering  freely  and  while 
there  appears  plenty  of  inquiries,  buyers  are  holding 
off  for  a  fall  in  prices. 

Approximate  prices  are: 

Best  steams  Blyth . 40/- 

Best  steams  Tynes . 40/- 

Seconds,  Blyths  . 37/6 

Seconds,  Tynes  . 38/- 

Best  smalls  . 15/- to  17/6 

Coking  coal  . 32/6  to  37/6 

Foundry  coke  . 50/- to  55/- 

Gas  coke  . 40/- to  42/6 

Scotch  Coals. 

Prices  are  slightly  easier  but  the  home  demand 
still  continues  brisk  and  until  this  relaxes  current 
prices  will  be  approximately: 

Best  splints  . 45/- to  47/6 

Prime  ells  . 42/6  to  47/6 

Unscreened  . 40/- 

Prime  Fifeshire  . 47/6 

Dysart  main  . 37/6 
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not  yet  in  working  order  and  this  contributes  to  mak¬ 
ing  coking  small  coals  available  for  export.  Such 
coke  as  is  available  is  commanding  60/-  to  65/-  per 
ton  free  on  board. 


a  good 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Bituminous  Still  on  Down  Grade,  wi 
Anthracite  Showing  an  Increase. 

A  slight  but  unbroken  decline  continues  to  mark 
the  production  of  soft  coal.  The  total  output,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  August,  is  estimated  at  7,296  000 
net  tons,  a  decrease  of  56,000  tons  from  that  of 'the 

week  preceding.  In  the  corresponding  week  of 

/  hin7o^LWaS  12'130'000  tons,  and  a  year  ago 
it  was  10,432,000  tons. 

It  is  significant  to  compare  the  present  daily  rate 
o-f  production— 1,216,000  tons— with  that  in  August 
of  the  pre-war  years.  It  is  76  per  cent  of  the 
August,  1913,  rate;  84  per  cent  of  the  1914  rate,  and 
83  per  cent  of  the  1915  rate.  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
therefore,  that  the  country’s  requirements  normally 
increase  from  15  to  20  million  tons  a  year,  the 
present  rate  of  output  is  far  below  that  during  the 
business  depression  of  1914-15. 

Figures  showing  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
rey,  are  given  below  with  comparison  for  last  year: 

'  Net  Tons - — s 

Week  ending —  192] 

Juh  9  .  6,165,000 

July  16  .  7,403,000 

July  23 .  7,369,000 

July  30 .  7,361,000 

August  6 .  7,296,000 


1920 

9,659,000 
10,880,000 
10,470,000 
9,371,000 
10,432,000 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  233,977,000  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  has  been  produced,  which  compares  with 
308,994,000  tons  to  the  same  date  in  1920. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  increased  in  the 
first  week  of  August.  Comparative  figures  for  a 
term  of  weeks  are  shown  below : 

"Net  Tons - \ 


Week  ending —  1921 

July  9 .  1,525,000 

July  16 .  1,876,000 

July  23 .  1,837,000 

July  30 .  1,750,000 

August  6 .  1,864,000 

The  hard  coal  output  for  the  calendar  year  to  date 
has  been  54,901,000  net  tons,  against  53,520,000  tons 
in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


1920 

1,541,000 

1,840,000 

1,819,000 

1,912,000 

1,805,000 


All-Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

For  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  an  increase 
in  the  movement  over  the  Hudson  to  New  England 
and  Eastern  New  \  ork  is  reported.  Below  are  com¬ 
parative  figures : 

' — 1921 - >  , - 1920 - -s 


Anthra- 

Bitu- 

Anthra- 

Bitu- 

Week  eroded 

cite 

minous 

cite 

minous 

July  16 . 

.  3.090 

2,444 

2,066 

6,154 

July  23 . 

.  3,160 

3,018 

2,377 

7,033 

July  30 . 

.  2,543 

2,806 

3,029 

6,368 

August  6.  ... 

.  2,609 

2,780 

1,863 

6,732 

Lake  Bituminous  Shipments. 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  by  way  of  the  Lakes 
again  declined  slightly.  During  the  week  ended 
August  6th  a  total  of  708,981  net  tons  was  loaded 
into  vessels,  against  745,000  tons  in  the  preceding 
week,  and  833,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  week, 
last  year.  Of  the  total  dumped,  684,100  tons  were 
cargo  coal  and  24,881  tons  vessel  fuel. 

Although  the  Lake  movement  is  declining,  the 


cumulative  tonnage, 

which 

stands 

at  14,127,800  net 

tons,  exceeds  that  i 

of  any 

of  the 

three 

preceding 

years. 

Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

Coal 

Fuel 

Dumped 

Week  ended  Julv  17, 

1921 

789,965 

25.740 

815,705 

“  “  “  24, 

(l 

740,662 

25,774 

766,436 

“  “  “  31, 

U 

719,188 

25,985 

745,173 

“  “  Aug.  6, 

t( 

684.100 

24,881 

708,981 

Season  to  “  6,  “  13,699,762  428,038  14,127,800 

Correspond,  period,  1920.  7,049,707  511,903  7, 561,610 
“  “  1919.13,478,878  616,157  14,095,035 

“  “  1918.12,281,188  595,512  12,876,700 
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Hesitancy  Still  Prevails. 

Bituminous  Prices  Below  Doubtful  Wisdom  of  1920  Award — Average  Cost  of  Production 

Due  to  Lack  of  Demand. 


Washington,  August  18th. — In  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Commercial,  J.  G.  Bradley, 
of  Dundon,  W.  Va.,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  dwells  upon  the  lack  of  demand  for 
bituminous  coal  by  users  in  general  throughout  the 
country,  which  has  been  so  pronounced  during  the 
summer.  Mr.  Bradley  points  out  that,  with  soft  coal 
selling  at  most  of  the  mines  throughout  the  country 
at  less  than  cost,  the  consuming  public — the  large 
consumer  as  well  as  the  small — still  hesitates  to 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  arrange  for  its 
winter  supply. 

Excepting  for  the  railroads,  which  are  laying  in 
some  five  weeks  or  so  of  their  supply  in  advance, 
consumers,  including  the  public  utilities  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  have  as  yet  shown  little  inclination 
to  prepare  themselves  with  necessary  stocks  for  next 
winter.  Mr,  Bradley  points  to  the  danger  of  a  jam 
in  transportation  facilities  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months  if  this  impasse  prevails  for  a  much  longer 
period.  In  his  statement,  he  says,  in  part : 

“In  the  bituminous  coal  market  the  lack  of  demand 
has  driven  down  the  price  at  this  time  below  the 
average  cost  of  production  of  most  of  the  mines. 
The  bituminous  coal  operators  have  met  the  market 
price  of  coal  as  the  price  has  receded  along  with 
the  price  of  other  commodities  until  their  profit  has 
disappeared,  and  in  many  cases  not  even  a  new  dol¬ 
lar  is  being  obtained  for  an  old  one;  but  still  the 
price  has  not  gone  low  enough  to  stimulate  an  in¬ 
creased  demand. 

Garfield  Prices  Too  Low. 

“During  the  existence  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
careful  studies  were  made  to  ascertain  the  price  that 
would  be  fair  to  the  coal  producers  in  the  various 
bituminous  districts.  In  60  per  cent  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mines  the  cost  of  operation  justifies  a 
price  in  excess  of  the  Garfield  Fuel  Administration 
prices,  supposing  those  prices  to  have  been  proper 
in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  conditions,  because, 
since  those  prices  were  fixed,  an  arbitration  com¬ 
mission  has  granted  wage  increases  in  the  union  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  produce  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  the  bituminous  coal  mined.  These  increases  were 
ratified  by  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  each 
district  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
running  until  April  1st,  1922. 

“In  the  non-union  mines  similar  wage  increases 
were  given  because  the  labor  shortage  then  existing 
made  such  advances  necessary  to  enable  the  non¬ 
union  operators  to  hold  their  men.  In  the  opinion 


Frank  Miller,  president  of  the  Citizens  Coal  Co., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  died  at  his  Long  Hill  bungalow 
at  Bridgeport,  on  the  14th,  aged  73  years.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Miller  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  coal 
trade  of  Connecticut.  His  earlier  interests  were  in 
the  city  of  Bridgeport  where  he  established  a  coal 
yard  nearly  50  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  four 
brothers  who  all  became  prominent  in  commercial 
affairs  and  at  an  early  age  became  interested  in  bank¬ 
ing  and  other  interests  aside  from  his  coal  business. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
Atlantic  Hotel,  at  Bridgeport,  in  its  day  one  of  the 
principal  stopping  places  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  He  extended  his  business  interests  to  Water¬ 
bury  and  then  to  Stamford,  having  a  large  lumber 
yard  at  the  latter  place,  and  continuing  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Bridgeport  long  after  he  had  disposed  of 
his  coal  yard  at  that  city.  In  addition  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lake  Topedo  Boat  Co.,  holding  some  of 
the  earliest  patents  on  submarines. 


The  engineers  surveying  the  Susquehanna  River 
under  direction  of  the  War  Department  to  ascertain 
the  feasibility  of  making  it  navigable  to  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  have  completed  the 
work.  The  tentative  plans  call  for  locks  at  Rock 
Run,  Conowingo,  Holtwood,  where  a  dam  already 
exists;  Safe  Harbor,  Shocks  Mills  and  Middletown. 


of  some  who  were  familiar  with  the  bituminous  coal 
situation,  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1920  was  of  more  than  doubtful  wisdom 
because  it  approved  the  increase  of  wages  in  a  basic 
industry  for  a  fixed  time  without  reference  to  the 
general  industrial  situation,  and  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  on  the  threshold  of  a 
genera!  deflation  of  commodity  prices. 

“There  is  a  question  whether  this  award  has  not 
in  part  caused  the  coal  industry  to  lag  behind  others 
in  the  price  deflation  process  and  was  not  the  first 
step  in  the  creation  of  the  unfortunate  coal  panic  of 
the  autumn  of  1920,  the  more  obvious  and  prepon¬ 
derating  cause,  after  it  had  been  initiated,  being  the 
failure  of  transportation  facilities ;  that  is,  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  supply  enough  empty  coal 
cars  to  the  mines  to  carry  the  coal  which  was  there, 
waiting  to  be  carried  to  the  consumers. 

Danger  in  Delay. 

“It  is  the  thought  of  such  another  unusual  demand, 
crowded  into  the  fall  and  winter  months,  which  has 
led  to  the  many  warnings  to  the  public  the  last  few 
months  to  buy  coal  while  it  is  easy  to  obtain.  Those 
who  beguile  the  public  with  talk  of  freight  rate  re¬ 
ductions  and  lower  coal  prices  to  come,  assume  the 
risk  of  bringing  about  a  situation  which,  with  fore¬ 
sight,  they  could  themselves  prevent. 

“The  coal  operators,  being  thoroughly  conversant 
with  railroad  conditions,  know  the  danger  in  delay 
on  the  part  of  consumers.  It  is  extremely  desirous, 
every  year,  that  purchases  of  coal  be  spread  as  evenly 
as  possible  over  the  whole  year. 

“The  bituminous  coal  producers  have  made  such 
price  reductions  that  only  the  large,  strong  and  most 
efficient  companies  can  produce  coal  with  the  hope 
of  getting  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  The  op¬ 
erators  have  more  than  done  their  part  by  sacrific¬ 
ing  their  profits  in  this  economic  crisis. 

“If  there  are  to  be  further  reductions  in  the  price 
of  bituminous  coal,  the  mine  workers  must  take  a 
reduction  in  wages  to  cut  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  railroad  workers  must  submit  to  a  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  to  cut  the  cost  of  transportation.  Otherwise, 
these  two  privileged  classes  of  wage  earners  will  fail 
to  bear  their  part  of  the  cost  of  restabilization  of 
American  industry,  and  their  day  of  reckoning  with 
the  great  American  public  lies  before  them. 

“Mine  labor  and  railroad  labor  must  join  with  the 
other  wage  earners  of  the  country  and  assume  part 
of  the  burden.’’ 


Ohio  Lake  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  Ohio  lake  ports 
for  the  season  ended  July  were: 


Port 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Toledo  . 

....  4,606,838 

1,810,096 

4,479,983 

Sandusky  . 

751,899 

404,968 

822,344 

Huron  . 

973,119 

857,566 

1,046,294 

Lorain  . 

....  1,800,295 

1,224,327 

1,653,194 

Cleveland  .... 

.  1,511,283 

249,530 

1,641,991 

Fairport  . 

....  1,117,314 

500,595 

850,635 

Ashtabula  . .  . . 

....  1,090,963 

445,934 

1,577,596 

Conneaut  . 

715,586 

1,122,569 

599,563 

Erie  . 

591,080 

112,434 

747,219 

Total  . 

....  13,188,023 

6,728,909 

13,418,819 

M.  C.  Boyd  in  New  York. 

Through  an  error  in  last  week’s  issue  we  stated 
that  M.  C.  Boyd  would  open  an  office  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  but  this  should  have  been  stated  as  1  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  taken  more  space  and  enlarged  his 
main  office  in  the  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia,  and 
has  now  taken  space  in  the  old  Washington  building 
for  his  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  well-knoWn  throughout  the  eastern 
territory  having  been  connected  with  the  trade  in  this 
section  for  many  years. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


Samuel  Young,  Washington  avenue  dealer,  is  an¬ 
other  coal  man  who  gets  much  satisfaction  out  of 
his  association  with  the  coal  coterie  at  Ocean  City. 

Hugh  O’Neill,  manager  of  Smallman  &  Co.,  Port 
Richmond,  keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  trade  by 
making  three  or  four  trips  a  week  from  Atlantic 
City. 

Harlow  C.  Voorhees,  vice-president  of  Madeira, 
Hill  &  Co.,  is  spending  the  summer  with  his  family 
at  Eagles  Mere,  Pa.,  among  the  Pennsylvania  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.  announce  the  opening 
of  an  anthracite  and  bituminous  department  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  with  A.  Giraud  Foote  as 
resident  manager. 

The  coal  yard  of  Charles  Hennessy,  Phoenixville, 
was  slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently.  However,  it 
didn’t  perturb  Charlie  the  least  bit,  and  he  says,  “Let 
the  orders  come.” 

Oscar  Long,  the  enterprising  American  street 
dealer,  has  left  Atlantic  City,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthy  stay,  and  is  once  more  putting  drive  in  the 
retail  trade  as  of  yore. 

Another  dealer  who  looks  to  the  seashore  to  put 
pep  in  the  trade  is  Joseph  Missimer,  of  Geo.  Missi- 
mer  &  Sons,  who  claims  that  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  is 
the  only  spot  to  find  it. 

West  Hare,  of  the  Hare  &  Cute  firm,  Manayunk, 
continues  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  claims  that  is  the  real  way  to  conduct  a 
successful  retail  business. 

Leslie  Steelman,  manager  of  Ryan  &  Co.,  Willow 
street,  is  taking  his  vacation  at  the  shore  a  few  days 
at  a  time,  but  is  very  anxious  for  fall  to  ar¬ 
rive  so  that  he  can  put  on  the  harness  and  drive 
full  speed. 

John  Edmonds,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  city  from  his  recent  European  tour  and 
is  back  at  his  desk  greatly  refreshed  and  anxious 
to  tackle  any  coal  problem  that  takes  a  notion  to 
present  itself. 

Ralph  Anderson,  vice-president  of  the  George  B. 
Newton  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  bituminous  depart¬ 
ment,  is  back  from  the  mountains  and  is  trying  out 
the  delights  of  Atlantic  City  as  the  finishing  touch 
to  his  vacation. 

The  latest  yard  to  fall  in  line  for  automobile  de¬ 
livery  is  the  old  established  Willow  street  business 
of  C.  M.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  has  disposed  of  most 
of  -his  horses  and  is  now  ready  to  speed  ’em  up  with 
the  best  of  them. 

Due  to  the  illness  of  the  senior  partner  the  old 
established  retail  business  of  J.  H.  S.  Griess  &  Co- 
Pottstown,  has  been  sold  to  Herman  R.  Leslie.  The 
new  owner  was  previously  connected  with  the  Shoe- 
maker-Satterthwaite  Bridge  Co.,  and  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  yard  September  15th. 

A.  B.  Shaeffer,  salesman  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  located  in  Reading,  Pa.,  has  beer 
noticed  on  the  boardwalk  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
recuperating  from  the  serious  illness  which  has  kepi 
him  indoors  for  many  weeks.  He  is  making  i 
gallant  fight  and  he  has  the  hearty  and  sincere 
wishes  of  scores  of  friends  for  his  ultimate  re¬ 
covery. 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Club  has  sent  out  notice: 
from  Greensburg,  Pa.,  to  the  local  wholesale  trade 
inviting  them  to  the  annual  outing  at  Maple  Shade 
Pa.,  on  Saturday,  August  20th.  The  affair  is  u 
charge  of  a  committee  of  six,  who  announce  that  the 
dinner  will  be  held  at  3  P.  M.  and  that  there  will  b< 
various  sports  and  athletic  contests  to  entertain  al 
in  attendance. 

A  note  from  Lansford,  Pa.,  states  that  officials  o 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  declare  tnai 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  men  now.  Prosperity  in  tu 
anthracite  field  is  bringing  labor  from  other  section 
of  the  country. 

The  P.  O.  Mclntire  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ha: 
moved  its  office  from  7  Seneca  street  to  304  Iroquoi. 
building. 
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MINERS  TOLD  NOT  TO  WORK 


Union  Official  Advises  Men  in  Fairmont 
Region  to  Fight  Open  Shop. 

Il 

There  can  be  no  open  shop  policy  in  the  Fairmont 
region  unless  the  miners  work  that  way  themselves, 
declared  C.  Frank  Keeney,  Charleston,  president  of 
District  17.  U.  M.  W..,  in  addressing  2,000  miners 
at  two  separate  meetings,  which  were  held  at  Enter¬ 
prise,  Harrison  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Kingmont, 
Marion  County,  W.  Va.,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
August  13th.  Fully  1,000  miners  attended  each 
meeting. 

At  Enterprise  Keeney  said :  “If  operators  try  to 
start  their  mines  on  a  reduced  wage  scale  or  on 
an  open  shop  basis  refuse  to  work.  Larger  operators 
have  signed  up  the  contract  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  good  faith  and  they  propose 
to  live  up  to  it.  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  will  attempt  to  substitute  the  open  shop  unless 
it  is  some  ‘wild  cat’  operator — one  who  entered  it 
during  the  World  War,  commonly  known  as  a 
‘snowbird’  in  the  industry.  Operators  have  signed 
up  the  contract  in  good  faith  and  will  stay  with  it. 
I  want  you  to  treat  them  right  and  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  the  contract.” 

Several  operators,  he  was  informed,  intended  to  start 
up  on  Monday  on  the  open  shop  plan  at  a  reduced 
wage  scale  in  this  region  but  he  urged  the  miners 
not  to  go  into  the  pits  on  such  a  basis. 

Continuing,  Keeney  said :  “The  Constitutional 
League  is  fostered  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
of  West  Virginia,  and  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  men  of  all  walks  of  life  to  see 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  are  recog¬ 
nised  with  the  State.  If  Governor  Morgan  refuses 
i  a  square  deal  to  all  we  will  appeal  to  the  league 
and  direct  its  attention  to  the  violations  of  both 
constitutions. 

Armed  Men  at  Coal  River. 

Referring  to  the  Coal  River  situation  at  Sharpies, 
W.  Va..  Keeney  said :  “There  are  500  armed  miners 
down  there.  What  will  happen  within  the  next  fort¬ 
night  I  do  not  know  but  I  wash  my  hands  clean  of 
I  it.” 

“Fifty  odd  miners  are  in  jail  in  Mingo  County 
against  none  of  whom  are  there  any  charges  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  bill  creating  the  Department  of  PublR 
Safety  of  West  Virginia  provides  that  no  person  cvn 
be  appointed  to  the  State  police  force  unless  he  hwS 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years. 

|  Captain  Bockus,  of  the  State  police  force,  came  to 
West  Virginia  from  Tennessee  in  August  and 
assumed  charge  of  the  work  in  September.  The 
.  customary  bond  of  $3,000  did  not  meet  the  approval 
of  Attorney  General  England  because  it  did  not  con¬ 
form  with  conditions  prescribed  by  statute. 

“The  Fairmont  region  cannot  get  an  increase  of 
wages  except  the  Central  Competitive  Field  first  ap- 
i  proves  of  a  similar  increase  and  so  it  is  with  a 
I  reduction  of  wages.  There  can  be  no  reduction  of 
wages  unless  that  same  unit  takes  the  lead  in  this 
!  regard.” 

Police  Not  to  Intimidate  Miners. 

1  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  William  M.  Bliz¬ 
zard,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  who  is  president  of  sub 
district  2,  which  includes  the  Cabin  Creek  and  Coal 
River  districts.  Blizzard  described  the  conditions 
in  Mingo  at  length  and  dubbed  Major  Thomas  B. 
Davis,  “Czar  of  Mingo  County.”  He  said  that  Davis 
said  that  the  State  police  should  not  intimidate  the 
miners  but  that  if  they  did  he  could  not  prevent  it. 
t  Blizzard  declared  that  there  are  fifty-two  miners 
•  jailed  in  Mingo  County,  but  that  not  a  charge  has 
been  thus  far  preferred  against  one  of  them. 

I  A.  D.  Lavender,  an  organizer,  he  declared,  was 
|  arrested  while  seated  on  the  porch  of  a  boarding 
1  house  and  jailed  and  when  inquiry  was  made  why 
■  he  was  incarcerated  authorities  replied  “it  is  none 
of  your  damn  business.”  “This  is  the  law  and  order 
that  you  have  in  Mingo  County,”  Blizzard  added, 
i  These  are  some  of  the  most  outrageous  crimes  that 
]  have  ever  been  committed  in  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  said  in  conclusion. 

At  Kingmont,  Marion  County,  President  Keeney 


addressed  1,000  miners  late  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
commented  upon  the  harmonious  relationship  between 
the  operators  and  miners  in  the  Fairmont  field  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Mingo  County  situation.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Keeney  said  that  the  approximate  cost  of  plac¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  cars  in  the  Fairmont  region 
was  $2.30. 

Some  on  Open  Shop  Basis. 

Some  operators  are  working  on  the  open  shop 
basis  in  the  Fairmont  region  this  week.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  not  large.  In  the  Morgantown  section  re¬ 
cently  there  is  one  large  coal  company  that  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  non-union  basis.  This  firm  has  two 
mines  and  loads  20  cars  of  coal  at  each  mine. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  to  work  non-union, 
especially  in  the  Clarksburg  section,  where  operators 
are  in  favor  of  that  plan. 

Due  to  a  rumor  circulated  in  the  region  on  Mon¬ 
day  75  miners  armed  with  clubs,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  reaching  Fairmont,  went  to  the  mine  of  the 
West  Fork  Coal  Co.  near  Monongah,  believing  that 
effort  would  be  made  to  work  the  mine  on  an  open 
shop  basis.  \V  hen  the  miners  failed  to  appear  at 
the  mine  the  crowd  dispersed.  The  officers  of  the 
company  said  that  no  notice  had  been  posted  nor 
has  the  company  any  intention  of  substituting  the 
open  shop  and  it  was  at  loss  to  know  how  the 
rumor  started.  This  little  incident  shows  what 
might  be  experienced  if  the  open  shop  policy  is 
resorted  to  as  some  operators  predict. 

Non-union  operators  in  the  region  are  producing 
coal  at  very  low  prices,  say  coal  brokers,  and  their 
coal  naturally  is  the  first  to  go.  Early  this  week 
conditions  were  none  too  promising  with  more  than 
500  unconsigned  loads  in  the  Fairmont  region. 


Railroad  Buying  Policy. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made 
public  the  replies  received  from  a  number  of  rail¬ 
road  companies  with  reference  to  a  question  relative 
to  their  policy  concerning  the  purchase  of  coal  in 
advance  of  actual  requirements.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  were  as  follows  : 

The  Pennsylvania  System  stated  that  it  had  on 
hand  a  supply  for  eight  days  and  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  buy  any  large  quantity  because  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  cars  and  available  funds  are 
needed  for  other  purposes. 

The  New  York  Central  stated  that  it  had  779,113 
tons  on  hand,  which  was  sufficient  to  keep  its  engines 
going  for  30  days.  It  has  contracts  for  delivery 
of  155,000  tons  in  August. 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  340,000  tons  on 
hand  and  has  contracted  for  28,000  tons  a  week, 
so  arranged  as  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of  400,000 
tons  by  November  1. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  88,000  tons  on 
hand,  equal  to  a  fifteen-day  supply.  It  intends  to  in¬ 
crease  its  reserves  to  155,000  tons. 

The  Burlington  Railroad  has  on  hand  300,000  tons 
and  will  continue  storing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  tons 
a  week  during  August. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  230,000  tons,  equal 
to  a  seventy-day  supply,  and  its  contracts  call  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  tons  to  carry  the  road  to  June 
30.  1922. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  275,000  tons,  equal  to  a 
fifty-day  supply. 


Useful  Chart. 

The  Citizens  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Flint,  Mich., 
makes  use  of  a  chart  showing  monthly  tonnage  of 
coal  handled,  utilizing  the  prepared  sheets  used  by 
engineers  in  charting  diagrams. 

Lines  are  drawn  showing  the  ups  and  downs  of 
tonnage  movement,  month  by  month,  in  comparison 
with  the  prior  year  and  then  an  average  curve  is 
also  plotted. 

This  gives  at  a  glance  the  range  of  business,  and 
thereby  it  appears  that  December  and  January  are 
the  months  of  heaviest  tonnage  movement  in  that 
market. 


It  is  commentary  on  the  condition  of  the  times 
that  the  credit  question,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  foreign  buyers,  is  a  big  obstacle  to  the 
transaction  of  business. 


Fairmont  Notes 


R.  R.  Mchall,  of  the  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  is  visiting  his  home  in  New  York  State. 

J.  E.  Gaskill,  and  A.  J.  Salzer,  of  the  Southern 
Coal  Corporation,  have  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Pittsburgh. 

J.  O.  Caldwell,  chief  clerk  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  week. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  Fairmont,  general  manager  of 
the  West  Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C 
Co.,  is  home  from  Cleveland. 

Hairy  B.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  coal  interests,  who 
is  summering  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.,  spent 
several  days  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Cascade  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation  will  soon  resume 
operations  along  the  M.  &  K.  Ry. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  last  Thursday. 

Paul  Keener,  M.  L.  Baylor,  O.  W.  Rider  and 
H.  C.  Owe.n,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  were  in 
Randolph  County  recently  inspecting  coal  land. 

Last  week  the  Clearwater  Coal  Co.  was  loading 
coal  quite  steady  on  the  Western  Maryland.  This 
is  a  new  operation  and  headings  are  being  driven. 

George  C.  Macfarlane,  of  the  Macfarlane  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  last  week  went  to  Towanda, 
Pa.,  to  spend  his  vacation,  that  place  being  his  old 
home. 

The  Hess  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Morgantown,  is  making 
plans  to  expend  $45,000  in  a  reconstructed  “tipple  and 
installation  of  equipment  at  its  plant,  at  Granville, 
Monongalia  County,  W.  Va. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Railroad  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

W.  M.  YY  ilshire,  New  York,  general  manager  of 
sales,  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  stopped  in  Fair¬ 
mont  on  Sunday  en  route  for  New  York.  Mr. 
Wilshire  was  on  a  trip  to  the  West. 

Mining  men  are  interested  in  the  dinner  of  the 
Clarksburg  Mining  Institute  to  R.  M.  Lambie,  head 
of  the  State  Department  of  Mines,  at  Spring  Hill, 
near  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  August  25th. 

McDowell  County  leads  with  having  the  largest 
number  of  mines  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia; 
Fayette  is  second.  Harrison  County  is  sixth  with 
162  mines  while  Monongalia  is  seventh  with  117  mines 
which  have  coal  resources  of  3,703,387,672  tons. 

The  two  operations  of  Sop-Mitchel!  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  worked  rather  steady  during  the  spring  and 
summer  by  working  100  per  cent  on  a  narrow  margin, 
it  is  reported.  Four  mines  of  the  Cleveland  &  Mor¬ 
gantown  Coal  Co.  are  also  working  steady  in  the 
Scott’s  Run  section. 

Last  week  George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  received  copies  of  the  bill  of  complaint  which 
the  counsel  for  the  association  filed  against  the  radical 
widening  of  freight  differential  on  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

At  a  loss  for  a  map  showing  the  various  coal 
fields  for  use  in  the  Ohio  case  rate,  George  S. 
Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  resorted  to  his  own 
handiwork  and  produced  a  creditable  one  for  the 
occasion.  It  deals  with  the  rate  on  38  different  coal 
fields,  as  well  as  the  railroad  connections. 

At  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  last  week,  title  passed 
from  the  Monongah  and  Monongahela  River  rail¬ 
road  companies  to  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  for 
526  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in  Clay  district,  Harri¬ 
son  County,  which  approximates  5,366,730  gross  tons, 
the  consideration  having  been  $322,000.  Another  tract 
of  56  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  was  also  transferred, 
it  being  located  on  Bingamon  creek  in  Clay  district, 
Harrison  County,  which  contained  506,407  gross 
tons. 
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VALUE  OF  1921  COAL  EXPORTS 


Nearly  Fifty  Million  Tons  of  Exports  and 
Bunker  Coal  Sent  Out  of  United  States. 

Coal  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  were  five  times  as  much  in  value  as 
in  the  year  preceding  the  war  and  nearly  double 
those  of  1920.  The  total  value  of  coal  sent  out  of 
the  country  in  the  year  ending  with  June,  1921,  was 
$434,563,000  against  $231,000,000  in  1920  and 
.$86,000,000  in  the  year  preceding  the  war. 

Never  until  the  fiscal  year  1917,  says  the  Trade 
Record  issued  by  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  had  the  value  of  our  coal  exports  reached  as 
much  as  $100,000,000.  Prior  to  the  war  they  averaged 
about  $80,000,000  a  year  (including  the  “bunker” 
coal  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade), 
slowly  increasing  during  the  war  and  standing  at 
$141,000,000  in  its  closing  year,  1918,  $231,000,000  in 

1920,  and  $434,000,000  in  1921. 

While  this  tremendous  increase  in  values,  adds  the 
bank’s  statement,  is  due  in  part  to  higher  prices,  the 
quantity  also  shows  big  gains,  the  total  quantity  of 
bituminous  exported  in  1921  having  been  139  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1915,  while  “bunker”  and  anthracite 
also  showed  marked  increases  in  quantity.  While 
export  prices  were  extremely  high  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1921,  they  declined  rapidly  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  the  average  monthly  export  price  of 
bituminous  having  fallen  from  $10.67  per  ton  in 
October,  1920,  to  $5.68  in  June,  1921. 

U.  S.  Gains  at  British  Expense. 

This  big  increase  in  our  coal  exports  in  1921  is 
of  course  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  British  coal 
exports  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past 
year,  her  total  exports  of  coal  (exclusive  of 
“bunker”)  having  been  in  the  year  ending  with  June, 

1921,  but  16,500,000  tons  against  31,000,000  in  1920 
and  73,000,000  tons  in  the  like  period  of  1912-1913. 
British  coal  exports  (exclusive  of  “bunker”)  in  the 
12  months  ending  with  June,  1921,  were  less  than 
one-half  as  much  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
while  in  1913  her  exports  were  3l/2  times  as  much 
as  ours. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  now  the 
world’s  chief  coal  exporting  countries,  the  quantities 
supplied  to  world  trade  by  the  other  coal  exporting 
nations — Canada,  Japan,  and  Australia — averaging 
but  about  2,000,000  tons  each,  while  Germany,  for¬ 
merly  a  large  coal  exporter,  will  have  little  to  spare 
in  excess  of  her  coal  obligations  to  France  and  Italy 
under  the  Spa  agreement. 

This  shortage  of  British  and  other  coal  for  export 
has  been  followed  by  very  large  demands  upon  the 
United  States  from  countries  which  formerly  relied 
upon  Great  Britain.  Our  exports  of  bituminous  to 
the  five  principal  coal  importing  countries  of  Europe — 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland 
were  8,000,000  tons  in  1921  against  5,000,000  in  1920, 
and  less  than  1,000,000  in  1919,  and  the  1921  value  of 
bituminous  sent  to  these  five  countries  standing  at 
$93,000,000  against  3j4  million  dollars  in  1919. 

South  America,  which  formerly  took  most  of  its 
coal  from  Great  Britain,  now  takes  large  quantities 
from  us,  the  value  of  our  bituminous  coal  exported 
to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  alone  hay¬ 
ing  been  in  1921  $39,000,000  against  $13,000,000  in 
1920,  and  a  little  over  $1,000,000  in  1913. 

Canada  Our  Largest  Customer. 

Canada  continues  our  largest  single  customer  for 
coal,  the  value  of  bituminous  sent  to  Canada  in 
1921  having  been  $97,000,000  against  $43,000,000  in 
1920,  while  nearly  all  of  the  $50,000,000  worth  of 
anthracite  exported  in  1921  also  went  to  Canada. 
Of  the  total  bituminous  exports  of  1921  nearly  one- 
half  went  to  Canada,  about  one-fourth  to  Europe 
and  most  of  the  remainder  to  Latin  America,  with 
extremely  small  quantities  to  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Oceania. 

“Bunker”  coal  supplied  by  the  United  States  to 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  has  greatly  increased 
especially  since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  quantity 
having  advanced  from  5,821,000  tons  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918  to  9,435,000  in  1921,  and  the  value  from 
$29,000,000  in  1918  to  $82,000,000  in  1921.  The 
average  price  of  “bunker”  coal  supplied  to  vessels 
in  the  year  1921  was  $8.68  per  ton  against  an  average 
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of  $8.77  for  the  bituminous  coal  consigned  to  foreign 
countries. 

Of  the  48,737,000  tons  of  coal  sent  out  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1921,  34,434,000  tons 
were  bituminous  consigned  to  foreign  countries, 
9,435,000  tons  “bunker,”  and  4,878,000  tons  anthracite. 
Even  this  unusually  large  exportation  formed  but 
about  10  per  cent  of  .the  quantity  turned  out  by  our 
mines  in  the  same  period.  No  alarm  need  be  felt, 
adds  the  bank’s  statement,  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
large  coal  exportation  upon  our  available  supply, 
since  we  have  over  one-half  the  known  coal  “reserve” 
of  the  world,  and  all  of  the  12 billion  tons  mined 
by  us  in  the  past  century  has  taken  out  but  about 
2  per  cent  of  our  available  supply. 


U.  S.  Export  Coal  on  Permanent  Basis. 

“The  American  export  coal  trads  is  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,”  said  P.  A.  Paddock,  of  Dexter  & 
Carpenter,  in  a  recent  New  York  Commercial  inter¬ 
view,  after  returning  from  a  five  weeks’  study  of 
British  and  French  markets.  “British  operators  are 
uncertain  as  to  what  rate  of  production  they  can 
maintain  or  what  the  cost  per  ton  will  be.  The 
question  of  foreign  trade  today,  to  my  mind,  is 
what  will  the  world’s  coal  demands  be  the  coming 
winter  and  how  much  of  the  demand  can  England 
supply? 

“Europe  has  been  living  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis, 
and  her  industries  are  in  poorer  shape  than  those 
in  this  country.  The  Continent  is  buying  just  what 
it  needs  and  has  been  waiting  for  definite  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  British  situation  and  for  lower  prices. 
The  violently  fluctuating  exchange  does  more  to 
retard  business  than  any  other  factor.  Expanding 
production  in  this  country  and  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  freight  cars  to  move  crops  and  the  accumu¬ 
lated  products  of  the  fall  and  winter  will  undoubtedly 
have  in  stimulating  effect  on  coal.” 


Argentine  Office  for  Warren  Export. 

The  Warren  Export  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  which  W. 
Averill  Harriman  is  chairman  of  the  board,  announces 
establishment  of  offices  at  Buenos  Aires  with  A. 
Scott  in  charge  as  resident  manager,  at  Calle  Florida 
211.  The  company  operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  American  Lines,  with  which  Mr.  Harriman 
is  largely  identified,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Lester  H.  Monks,  who  has  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  shipping  of  recent  years,  is  vice-president 
of  the  company,  thus  bringing  together  again,  as  in 
old-time  association,  Messrs.  Warren  and  Monks, 
whose  firm  name  in  that  style  was  once  well  known 
in  the  coal  trade.  Through  the  Harriman  shipping 
interests,  it  is  stated,  the  company  controls  a  number 
of  modern  colliers  built  expressly  for  this  trade. 


Export  Agent  for  Hanna. 

F.  R.  Rohl,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  export  agent 
for  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  While  this  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture  for  the  firm  named,  Mr.  Rohl  has  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  house  for  a  number  of  years,  transact¬ 
ing  considerable  business  therewith.  He  will  handle 
both  hard  and  soft  coal  in  the  foreign  markets. 

As  is  generally  known,  Mr.  Rohl  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  export  trade,  having  had  close  relations  with 
the  West  Indies,  in  particular,  for  a  considerable 
time  and  doing  business  on  his  own  account  for  over 
twenty  years. 


Are  You  a  Go-Getter  or  a  Sit-Stiller? 

Saving  five  dollars  and  thereby  knowing  less  about 
your  business  is  not  economy. 

A  peptimist  is  an  optimist  in  action — be  a  pep- 
timist ! 

In  these  days  it  behooves  every  coal  dealer  to 
grasp  every  new  idea  he  can  get  hold  of  that  will 
help  him  get  more  business,  bookkeep  what  business 
he  has,  collect  his  accounts  and  so  on. 

That’s  what  Saward’s  Journal  helps  him  to  do. 
It  gives  him  new,  usable,  practical  ideas — a  fistful 
every  week,  served  good-naturedly,  in  a  package  that  s 
handy  to  carrv. 

Here’s  a  sample — thousands  of  your  brother  deal¬ 
ers  find  this  journal  is  worth  five  dollars  to  them 
every  week.  Remember,  thrift  is  wise  spending. 
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JUNE  FUEL  EXPORTS 


Except  Latter  Part  of  1920  Largest  Month 
on  Record. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  during  the  month  of  June,  1921,  to  various 
countries  were : 

ANTHRACITE:  Azores  and  Madeira,  27;  Den¬ 
mark,  3,500;  France,  426;  England,  8;  Canada,  479,- 
720;  Guatemala,  1;  Panama,  370;  Mexico,  2,234; 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  8;  other  British  West 
Indies,  25 ;  Cuba,  7,708 ;  Dominican  Republic,  315  ; 
British  West  Africa,  121;  Canary  Islands,  615; 
total,  495,896  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Azores  and  Madeira,  22,943; 
Belgium,  20,843;  Denmark,  43,824;  France,  147,333; 
Germany,  20,777;  Gibraltar,  15,941;  Greece,  7,244; 
Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands,  3,250;  Italy,  258,735; 
Malta,  Gozo  and  Cyprus  Island,  3,250;  Netherlands, 
86,031,  Portugal,  40,478;  Russia  in  Europe,  12,099; 
Spain,  3,617;  Sweden,  5,189;  Turkey  in  Europe, 
5,697;  England,  536,074;  Scotland,  7,019;  Ireland, 
217,246;  Bermuda,  1,847;  Canada,  1,412,497;  Costa 
Rica,  1,721;  Guatemala,  45;  Honduras,  1,220;  Nica¬ 
ragua,  379;  Panama,  8,522;  Salvador,  1;  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador,  626  ;  Jamaica,  6,932;  other  British 
West  Indies,  593;  Cuba,  71,050;  Virgin  Islands,  1; 
Dutch  West  Indies,  226;  French  West  Indies,  11,976; 
Dominican  Republic,  218;  Argentina,  92,727 ;  Brazil, 
57,127 ;  Chile,  1,935;  Ecuador,  46;  Dutch  Guiana, 
491;  Peru,  4,034;  Uruguay,  15,861;  Venezuela,  2; 
Turkey  in  Asia,  15,335;  New  Zealand,  4,099;  Canary 
Islands,  53,473;  French  Africa,  16,212;  Morocco,  300; 
Portuguese  Africa,  10,833;  Egypt,  42,619;  total, 
3,314,513  gross  tons. 

COKE:  Belgium,  1,515;  France,  1,197;  Germany, 
496;  Netherlands,  1,000;  Canada,  12,334;  Costa  Rica, 
25;  Guatemala,  3;  Honduras,  5  ;  Salvador,  7;  Mexico, 
2,432 ;  Dominican  Republic,  8 ;  Brazil,  691 ;  Chile,  1 ; 
Colombia,  5 ;  Dutch  Guiana,  1 ;  Philippine  Islands, 
201;  total,  19,911  gross  tons. 

Exports  by  Customs  Districts. 
ANTHRACITE:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 

65;  Vermont,  ■! ,212 ;  Massachusetts,  61;  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  143,665;  Rochester,  68,380;  Buffalo,  249,943; 
New  York,  15,822;  Philadelphia  8,323;  Maryland,  ! 
3,500;  San  Antonio,  2,057;  El  Paso,  77;  San  Diego,  I 
5;  Arizona,  95;  San  Francisco,  1;  Dakota,  118;  j 
Michigan,  111;  Ohio,  2,461;  total,  495,896  gross 
tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 

44;  Vermont,  934;  Massachusetts,  2;  St.  Lawrence, 
167,495;  Rochester,  35,915;  Buffalo,  197,977;  New 
York,  8,924;  Philadelphia,  102,524;  Maryland,  318,- 
495;  Virginia,  1,373,797;  South  Carolina,  62,249; 
Georgia,  1,404;  Florida,  19,677 ;  Mobile,  45;  New" 
Orleans  1 ,695 ;  Sabine,  29 ;  San  Antonio,  3,652 ;  El 
Paso,  9,567;  San  Diego,  18;  Arizona,  425;  Wash¬ 
ington,  358;  Dakota.  4,495;  Duluth-Superior,  505; 
Michigan,  90,. Y2;  Ohio,  914,065;  total,  3,314,513  tons. 

COKE:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  28;  St. 

Lawrence,  718;  Rochester,  104;  Buffalo,  5,578;  New 
York,  2,398 ;  Philadelphia,  2,001 ;  Maryland,  25 ;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  504;  Georgia,' 201 ;  New  Orleans,  143;  Sabine, 
110;  San  Antonio,  2,108;  El  Paso,  29;  San  Diego, 
2;  Arizona,  14;  San  Francisco,  42;  Dakota,  265; 
Duluth, Superior,  182;  Michigan,  5,253;  Ohio,  206; 
total,  19,911  gross  tons. 

BUNKER:  New  York,  278,566;  Philadelphia, 

30,422 ;  Baltimore,  57,735 ;  Hampton  Roads,  337,419. 


Offices  Coale  Corporation. 

The  Coale  Corporation,  mention  of  which  was  made 
at  the  time  of  organization,  a  fortnight  ago,  has 
taken  over  the  leases  of  the  offices  of  Coale  &  Co., 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  will 
carry  on  business  at  those  locations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  newly  selected  officers  and  managers. 
F.  S.  Coale,  the  president  of  the  company,  together 
with  Bertram  C.  Meyer,  secretary,  will  be  in  charge 
at  Philadelphia.  Handly  W.  Oswald,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  will  be  in  charge  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  manager  for  Coale  &  Co.,  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  general  manager  of  the  old  corporation,  and 
W.  F.  Coale  will  be  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  GROWING 


Labor  Conditions  in  Mines  Promising,  U.  S. 
Agent  Cables — Consumption  Curtailed. 


The  British  expert  trade  in  coal  is  making  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  rapid  recovery.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
present  production  is  on  practically  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  one  year  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  are  131  pits,  employing  over  25,000  men, 
closed  completely,  in  addition  to  93  pits,  employing 
29,000  men,  which  are  not  producing  at  the  present 
time  due  to  their  flooding.  Labor  conditions  in  the 
coal  mines  are  promising.  Men  are  working  longer 
and  harder  in  order  to  offset  by  increased  output 
the  recent  wage  reductions. 

The  usual  stocks  are  being  replenished  in  many 
quarters.  Inland  purchasers,  such  as  the  railroads, 
are  holding  off  for  further  price  concessions.  Also 
there  are  a  great  number  of  coal-consuming  plants, 
such  as  the  iron  and  steel  foundries,  which  are  shut 
down.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  only  12  blast 
furnaces  out  of  400  in  operation  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  full  operations  will  be  resumed  when  coke  de¬ 
clines  to  25s.  In  view  of  the  drop  within  about 
one  month’s  time  in  prices  of  coke  from  90s.  to  30s., 
the  further  drop  to  25s.  can  reasonably  be  expected 
shortly. 


Have  Consideration  for  American  Coal. 

As  a  summary  of  the  market  conditions  for  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  it  may  be  said  that  our  position  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  Baltic  trade  is  untenable,  and  as  re¬ 
gards  the  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  it  is  far  weaker 
than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  a  few 
months  ago.  In  the  South  American  markets  we  may 
be  still  classed  as  on  a  competitive  basis  with  British 
coal,  but  the  British,  due  to  shipping  conditions,  being 
able  to  secure  return  cargo,  are  placed  in  a  position 
of  advantage. 

It  is  anticipated  that  British  inland  buying  will 
be  resumed  shortly,  and  this  may  prove  helpful  to 
American  coal  in  other  markets.  The  recent  relapse 
in  sterling  exchange  has  added  to  our  difficulties. 
The  present  quotation  for  Cardiff  coal  of  30s.  f.  o.  b. 
($5.47,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  exchange) 
seriously  affects  American  coal  sales.  At  normal 
exchange  this  quotation  of  30s.  would  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $7.30. 


Comparison  of  American  and  British  Prices. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  conditions  is  that 
there  is  a  feverish  bidding  for  the  export  trade.  In 
the  northwestern  European  market  American  coal 
has  been  somewhat  outclassed  as  regards  prices.  On 
the  10th  instant  Newcastle  coal  was  being  offered 
c.  i.  f.  Stockholm  for  40s.  ($7.30  at  normal  ex¬ 
change),  as  compared  with  Amercan  offers  of  $12.50. 

In  the  Mediterranean  area  Cardiff  coal  is  being  quoted, 
delivered  at  western  ports  of  Italy,  at  the  equivalent 
of  $8.30,  as  compared  with  American  coal,  pools  Nos. 
1  and  2,  Norfolk  piers,  $5.85,  the  freight  rate  being 
$5.50,  which  makes  the  cost  and  freight  to  Italy 
amount  to  $11.35.  The  British  offers  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  market  are  30s.  per  ton,  with  a  charter  freight 
rate  of  15s.  on  Welsh  coal,  making  the  quotation, 
cost  and  freight,  45s.  per  ton.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Argentine  railways  have  made  recent  purchases 
on  this  basis. 


Kelly  with  Standard  Co. 

Effective  August  15th,  1921,  George  J.  Kelly, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Fuel 
Co.,  the  Ohio  subsidiary  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co., 
became  manager  of  the  Fuel  Inspection  Department 
of  the  Standard  Coal  Sales  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Kelly  began  his  coal  career  in  the  mines  of 
the  old  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Co.,  studied  engineering, 
later  becoming  superintendent  and  general  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Fuel  Co.  In  his  various  capaci¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Kelly  has  planned  and  installed  several  of 
the  mines  now  operated  by  the  Bertha  interests. 

A  telegram  was  received  by  T.  W.  Arnette, 
Antler  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  Tuesday,  that  Mr. 
Arnette  was  leaving  Colorado  Springs  and  would 
be  registered  at  the  Albany  Hotel,  Denver,  Col., 
after  Wednesday  of  this  week. 


EXPORT  COMPETITION  SIX  MONTH’S  EXPORTS 


Charles  A.  Owen  Predicts  Decrease  in 
Export  Coal  Trade. 

American  gas  coals  stand  the  best  chance  of  any 
American  fuel  abroad,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  A. 
Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation, 
who  returned  last  week  after  a  two-months’  visit  to 
Europe,  where  he  studied  coal  conditions.  England 
has  no  coal  which  will  compare  with  our  Pittsburgh 
seam  gas  coals  for  public  utility  consumption,  and 
it  is  from  England  that  we  must  expect  great  com¬ 
petition,  says  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  Owen  pointed  out  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
coal  export  business  for  the  next  several  years  will 
not  be  as  large  as  has  been  estimated  by  some  coal 
sellers. 

“English  coal  and  production,”  he  said,  “will 
probably  run  to  about  80  per  cent  of  former  figures, 
and  this  percentage  will  easily  take  care  of  all  of 
the  needs  of  Europe  during  the  present  industrial 
depression,  and  it  is  only  with  an  improvement  in 
conditions,  coupled  with  the  public  utility  sales, 
upon  which  America  can  bank. 

England  is  cutting  prices  as  production  increases, 
and  is  contemplating  reducing  her  already  low 
freight  rates.  If  she  does  not  vote  a  further  subsidy 
for  the  coal  miners  she  will,  at  least,  back  up  her 
producers  financially  by  keeping  freight  rates  at 
rock  bottom  and  giving  other  help. 

Plans  are  already  laid  for  the  recapture  of  lost 
South  American  business,  and  before  I  left  London 
I  heard  of  two  cargoes  which  had  been  shipped  to 
that  country  cheaper  than  Americans  can  land  the 
coal.  England  will  ship  coal  as  ballast,  if  necessary 
to  return  her  cargo  shipping. 

Germany,  with  low  production  rates,  is  sending 
coal  into  Sweden  and  Holland,  where  she  can  out¬ 
bid  the  English.  Germany,  by  the  way,  is  the  marvel 
of  Europe  and  has  all  foreigners  worried.  Not  a 
chimney  in  Germany  is  seen  without  smoke  issuing 
from  it,  and  there  is  practically  no  unemployment. 

“America  can  remain  a  coal  competitor  only  by 
cutting  wages  20  to  30  per  cent,  by  reducing  freight 
and  ocean  rates,  and  being  in  a  position  to  offer 
good  coal  at  the  piers  at  $4  to  $4.50.” 


More  Business  but  Little  Profit. 

All  the  stockholders  of  the  New  York  Central 
have  recently  received,  with  copies  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port,  a  substantial  pamphlet  embracing  material  re¬ 
printed  from  one  of  the  transportation  papers  relative 
to  the  growth  and  present  standing  of  the  system. 
That  is  all  very  fine  and  complimentary  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  but,  after  all,  is  not  one  apt  to  consider  that 
there  must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the  rail¬ 
road  situation,  when  realizing  that  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  railroad  business  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  so  little  profit  therein. 

Prior  to  its  consolidation  with  the  Hudson  River 
R.  R.  Co.,  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  by  its 
special  charter,  was  limited  to  the  payment  of  10 
per  cent  annual  dividends  and  to  avoid  any  camou¬ 
flage  in  this  connection  it  was  forbidden  to  increase 
the  amount  of  capital  stock.  As  a  result,  it  became 
a  problem  to  the  management  to  so  dispose  of  excess 
earnings  as  to  yield  direct  advantage  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  Consequently  when  consolidation  was 
effected  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  declare  a  stock 
dividend  which,  at  last,  gave  the  owners  something 
for  the  investments  that  had  been  made  in  the 
property  from  earnings. 

Consider  that  state  of  affairs  in  comparison  with 
the  situation  today.  Now  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  a  5  per  cent  rale  is  earned,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  millions  expended  in  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  general  advance  of  ideas  in  regard  to 
management  and  operation  during  half  a  century. 


British  Export  Coal  Cut. 

A  further  cut  in  the  price  of  British  export  coal 
occurred  on  August  12,  when  Argentine  quotations 
c.  i.  f.  were  41s.,  according  to  a  cablegram  from 
Commercial  Attache  Alfred  P.  Dennis  at  London. 
The  quotations  f.  o.  b.  are  27s.  plus  a  freight  rate 
of  14s.  This  represents  a  cut  of  4s.  per  ton  in  the 
price  of  British  coal  delivered  in  Argentina. 


Distribution  As  Officially  Reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

ANTHRACITE:  Azores,  27;  Denmark,  3,500; 

f^n1Ce’o426’  Greece’  87;  Laly,  30;  Netherlands, 
1,140;  Spam,  1,642;  England,  8;  Bermuda,  2,093; 
British  Honduras,  195;  Canada,  2,084,630;  Guate¬ 
mala  97;  Panama,  1,219;  Salvador,  5;  Mexico, 
33,040;  Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.,  30;  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  8,021;  Barbados,  125;  Jamaica,  2; 
other  British  West  Indies,  2,333;  Cuba,  39,336; 
Haiti,  1 ;  Dominican  Republic,  6,296 ;  Argentina, 

I, 749;  Chile,  537;  Colombia,  23;  Dutch  Guiana,  30; 
Venezuela,  10;  Turkey  in  Asia,  90;  British  West 
Africa,  121;  Canary  Islands,  1,130;  total,  2,187,968 
gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Austria,  11,400;  Azores,  64,406; 
Bulgaria,  20,042;  Czechoslovakia,  6,722;  Belgium, 
20,843 ;  Denmark,  129,445 ;  Finland,  821 ;  France’ 
463,290;  Germany,  38,654;  Gibraltar,  122,561;  Greece, 
36,298;  Hungary,  7.404;  Iceland  and  Faroe  Island,’ 
10,881;  Italy,  124,067;  Netherlands,  250,869;  Malta, 
Gozo  and  Cyprus  Islands,  6,250;  Norway,  29,997; 
Portugal,  90,166;  Roumania,  2;  Russia  in  Europe’ 
38,778;  Spain,  54,358;  Sweden,  52,946;  Turkey  in 
Europe,  14,391;  England,  723,339;  Scotland,  58,736; 
Ireland,  304,618;  Bermuda,  29,054;  British  Honduras, 
626 ;  Canada,  5,639,266 ;  Costa  Rica,  3,221 ;  Guatemala, 
449;  Honduras,  7,597;  Nicaragua,  1,046;  Panama, 
146,929;  Salvador.  3;  Mexico,  104,704;  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador,  2,676;  Barbados,  6,582;  Jamaica, 
40,465;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  11,169;  other  British 
West  Indies,  4,183;  Cuba,  286,620;  Virgin  Islands, 
13,525;  Dutch  West  Indies,  6,359;  French  West 
Indies,  24,523;  Haiti,  21;  Dominican  Republic,  4,809; 
Argentina,  494.170;  Brazil,  382,260;  Chili,  144,760; 
Colombia,  4,075;  Ecuador,  4,222;  British  Guiana, 
3,447;  Dutch  Guiana,  1,449;  Peru,  16,166;  Uruguay, 
64,057;  Venezuela,  11;  Turkey  in  Asia,  15,335;  China, 
6,556;  New  Zealand,  59,831;  Philippine  Islands, 
8,535;  British  West  Africa,  1,057;  Canary  Islands, 
154,241;  French  Africa,  125,509;  Morocco,  300; 
Portuguese  Africa,  48,378;  Egypt,  377,555 ;  total, 

II, 926,972  gross  tons. 

COKE:  Belgium,  2,515;  France,  2,571;  Germany, 
975;  Netherlands,  2,510;  Norway,  230;  Sweden,  10; 
England,  76;  Bermuda,  3;  British  Honduras,  3; 
Canada,  103,341;  Costa  Rica,  55;  Guatemala,  8; 
Honduras,  26;  Nicaragua,  1;  Panama,  223;  Salvador, 
22;  Mexico,  13,592;  Barbados,  15;  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  10;  Cuba,  4,639;  French  West  Indies,  3; 
Haiti,  2;  Dominican  Republic,  79;  Argentina,  1,981; 
Brazil,  721;  Chile,  3,431;  Colombia,  45;  Ecuador,  25; 
Dutch  Guiana,  1;  Peru,  5,804;  Venezuela,  58; 
Philippine  Islands,  201 ;  total,  144,459  gross  tons. 


Retailers’  Standing  Committees. 

Through  the  Coal  Merchant,  organ  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association,  President 
Roderick  Stephens  announces  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  standing  committees : 

Governmental  Relations :  Roderick  Stephens, 

chairman,  New  York;  Homer  D.  Jones,  Chicago, 

Ill. ;  Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa. ;  F.  S. 
Sager,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Harry  E.  Davis,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

Membership  and  Finance :  Charles  B.  Staats, 
chairman,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ;  Charles  S.  Dodge,  Monroe,  Wis. ;  Wal¬ 
lace  B.  Phinney,  Boston,  Mass. ;  T.  Percy  Bryan, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Committee  on  Statistics :  Homer  D.  Jones,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  chairman;  Charles  E.  Ellwood,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  Maury  Dove,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
W.  L.  Vail,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Jos.  H.  Lucking,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Trade  Relations:  John  E.  Lloyd,  chairman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill. ;  M.  F. 
Burns,  New  York;  Wm.  Bartrim,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Ralph  H.  Perry,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Public  Information :  Richard  J.  Wulff,  chairman, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  John  George,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  W.  T.  C. 
Berlin,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  N.  L.  Stokes,  New  York. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


L.  A.  Robinson,  formerly  of  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Coale  Corporation. 

Vice-president  Vandervorm,  of  the  Shipping  &  Coal 
Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  left  on  Saturday  for  a  short 
European  trip. 

H.  J.  Mullaly,  assistant  shipper  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  is  now  enjoying  a  vacation  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  early  in  September. 

Whalton  S.  Alden,  president  of  the  Alden  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office  after  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  at  York  Harbor,  Maine. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  tournament  on  Thursday,  August  25th,  at 
the  Shackamaxon  Country  Club,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

A.  H.  Mettlach,  sales  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  C.  &  C.  Corp.,  has  returned  from  his  vaca¬ 
tion  and  R.  E.  Maynard,  his  assistant,  now  leaves 
for  an  outing. 

The  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  now  at  25 
Beaver  street,  is  scheduled  for  location  at  1100 
Washington  building  as  soon  as  work  on  the  premises 
is  a  little  further  advanced. 

E.  Russell  Norton  has  returned  via  the  Berengaria 
from  an  interesting  European  tour  which  took  him 
far  up  in  the  Scandinavian  territory,  returning 
through  Belgium  and  London. 

Perry  &  Company,  250  Madison  Ave.,  submit  a 
proposition  relative  to  incorporation  of  the  American 
Coal  Foreign  Acceptance  Corp.,  for  $10,000,000.  This 
is  in  line  with  project  advanced  by  G.  Santi  as 
per  our  issue  of  April  3d. 

Emmet  J.  McCormack  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  receivers  for  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  Mr.  McCormack  will  be  recalled  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  McCormack  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Commercial  Coal  Co.,  of  this  city. 

Guyan  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  advertises  an 
eastern  sales  office,  20  Broad  St.,  but  same  cannot 
be  located  there  and  three  communications  addressed 
to  the  company  failed  to  develop  any  response.  Can 
any  of  our  friends  give  us  details  relative  to  this 
enterprise  ? 

The  office  of  James  McWilliams’  Blue  Line  has 
been  moved  from  one  of  the  lower  floors  of  No.  1 
Broadway  to  larger  quarters  on  the  12th  floor,  cover¬ 
ing  Broadway  corner  and  adjacent  space,  with  en¬ 
trance  at  1205  ;  thus  giving  improved  quarters  to  this 
old  transportation  interest. 

The  strike  of  the  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  of  the 
United  States  Trucking  Corporation  was  settled  on 
Saturday  of  last  week  by  the  men  continuing  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  wages  paid  before  the  proposed  cut  of  $4 
per  week  was  announced — $35  for  chauffeurs,  $31  for 
teamsters.  The  men  were  also  granted  the  nine-hour 
day. 

H.  S.  Matthews  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Astor  Collieries  Corp.  and  has  opened  an  office  at 
115  Broadway,  room  1311,  telephone,  Rector  8377. 
Mr.  Matthews  was  formerly  identified  with  the  Day- 
ton  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  after  being  located  in 
Cincinnati  for  a  number  of  years,  recently  came  to 
this  city. 

The  baseball  team  from  the  force  of  W.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Co.,  met  and  defeated  the  Staten  Island 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  team  at  the  picnic  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  employes  at  Grant  City,  Staten  Island, 
on  the  13th  by  a  score  of  15  to  13.  There  were 
500  present  and  the  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
home  runs  by  McNally  and  Craft  of  the  Marshall 
team. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  have  never  placed  much 
emphasis  on  reports  of  the  consolidation  of  two  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  interests,  and  recent  items  relative 
thereto  do  not  change  our  opinion.  The  project  has 
not  yet  advanced  within  the  range  of  probability  and 
anyone  who  knows  the  routine  necessary  for  cor¬ 
porate  affairs  of  this  sort  will  understand  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  the  change  effective  September 
1st,  as  mentioned. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


A.  R.  Liska,  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  in  the  city  on  Friday. 

Roy  R.  Smith,  of  the  Columbus  Coal  &  Ice  Co., 
Columbus,  was  seeing  coal  men  here  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

The  Amherst  Coal  Co.  has  joined  the  coal  office 
colony  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Dixie  Terminal 
building. 

J.  B.  Ratterman,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  vis¬ 
ited  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo  and 
Detroit  last  week. 

G.  F.  Wistner,  of  the  G.  F.  Wistner  Coal  Co., 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati 
coal  market  on  Thursday. 

S.  H.  Meems,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Meems-Haskins  Coal  Corporation, 
visited  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

W.  E.  Darnaby,  vice-president  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  in  the 
“Blue  Grass”  section  of  Kentucky. 

E.  H.  Doyle,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Middle-West  Coal  Co.,  is  enjoying  a  fishing  vaca¬ 
tion  at  his  farm  at  Petersburg,  Ky. 

John  G.  Metcalf,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 

L.  F.  Koring,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  spent  last  week 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  in  southern  Kentucky. 

A.  L.  Moses,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last 
week  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory. 

F.  L.  Johnson,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  visited 
his  company’s  Cincinnati  office  for  a  few  days 
last  week. 

Frank  Ellison,  general  manager  of  the  C.  G. 
Blake  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  to  South  America.  He  spent  a  week  in  New 
York  after  landing  there. 

The  Wyoming  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  opened  an 
office  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  D.  A.  Vowles,  western  sales  manager, 
with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Colwell-Blythe  Coal  Co.,  of  Yerkes,  Ky., 
is  a  newly  incorporated  coal  producing  company. 
S.  C.  Colwell  and  M.  H.  Blythe,  of  Yerkes,  Ky., 
and  J.  W.  Craft,  of  Hazard,  Ky.,  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 

Harold  R.  Holmyard,  of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.,  and  wife,  are  spending  a  vacation  sea¬ 
son  in  the  upper  lake  region.  They  motored 
through,  stopping  at  Neahtawanta,  Old  Mission 
and  Wequetonsig,  Mich.,  and  made  a  delightful 
stay  at  Mackinac  Island. 


West  Virginia  Would  Join  Central  District. 

There  is  a  sentiment  expressed  among  coal  op¬ 
erators  in  northern  West  Virginia  that  they  should 
be  represented  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  wage¬ 
making  conferences  in  the  future.  This  desire  has 
been  expressed  by  operators  during  the  past  few 
weeks  in  particular.  It  is  understood  that  officials 
of  the  LTnited  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  present  the  matter  to  the  next 
miners’  conference.  When  C.  F.  Keeney,  Charles¬ 
ton,  president  of  District  No.  17,  U.  M.  W.,  was 
seen  in  Fairmont,  Wednesday,  he  would  not  define 
his  position,  but  added,  “I  am  for  West  Virginia 
first,  last  and  always.”  This  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Mr.  Keeney  will  look  after  West  Virginias 
wage  representation  before  the  policy  committee. 

■ - — « - 

Howe  With  Fort  Dearborn. 

J.  W.  Howe,  formerly  commissioner  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
&  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  with  office  at  416  Flatiron 
building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Retail  Market  at  Boston. 

A  prominent  interest  in  the  retail  trade  at  Boston 
states  that  business  is  somewhat  more  quiet  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Earlier  in  the  season 
many  of  the  larger  domestic  customers  had  their 
quota  of  coal  put  in  but  in  many  cases  they  had  a 
large  supply  of  coal  left  over  owing  to  the  mild 
weather  of  1920-1921. 

Though  these  were  only  small  amounts  individually, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  was  noticeable.  A  large  class 
of  householders  made  no  early  provision  for  the 
winter  and  are  playing  the  waiting  game.  Many 
in  this  class  did  not  have  the  ready  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  a  smaller  number  were  holding  off  in  the 
hope,  rather  than  the  expectation,  of  a  lower  price. 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  material  increase 
in  demand  as  soon  as  families  return  from  vacations. 

With  respect  to  demand  from  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  it  was  stated  that  the  competition  of  oil  had 
already  reduced  the  demand  for  coal  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  This  has  extended  to  the  fuel  supply  of  large 
buildings  and  even  apartment  houses  and  in  certain 
instances  to  households.  Doubt  is  expressed  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  oil  as  a  competitor  of  coal  in 
that  market. 

It  is  considered  more  in  the  nature  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  or  temporary  expedient,  somewhat  of  a  passing 
fad  probably  with  the  householders  at  least.  It  is 
said  further  that  unless  we  have  an  unusually  mild 
winter  there  will  be  trouble  because  of  delayed  pur¬ 
chases,  with  a  premium  on  spot  coal  following  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  railroads  to  handle  promptly  the  freight 
offered. 


Mine  Unions  Restrained. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  18th. — Judge  I.  C.  Hern¬ 
don  of  the  County  Circuit  Court  signed  a  bill  at 
Princeton  making  permanent  the  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  granted  the  Pocahontas  coal  companies  against 
the  U.  M.  W.,  restraining  the  organization  from 
unionizing  in  Mercer  County.  A  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  is  in  force  at  present  in  McDowell  County 
against  the  union. 


We  have  heard  from  several  directions  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  authoritative  article  relative  to  an¬ 
thracite  tonnage  tax  published  by  us  last  week. 
In  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to 
addition  of  tax,  absorption  and  so  on,  the  trade 
appears  to  have  been  pleased  to  have  heard 
authentic  news  with  reference  to  this  matter. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

Experienced  bituminous  salesman  for  New 
Jersey  territory.  Give  outline  of  experience 
mentioning  previous  connections  and  salary 
or  commission  expected.  Will  treat  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  “Box  15,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


A  sales  company  now  controlling  tonnage 
desires  to  make  permanent  arrangement  for 
the  exclusive  handling  of  the  output  of  a 
mine  or  mines  producing  up  to  1,000  tons 
per  day.  No  coal  such  as  pools  14,  15,  18, 
11,  44  and  21,  or  originating  on  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  Division,  the  Buffalo  &  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Railroad,  and  any  railroads  west 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  Potomac  River  will  be  considered. 
Address  “Box  12,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Saward’s  Annual  is  now  ready.  Price,  $2.50. 
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From  a  Philadelphia  Agency. 

The  state  of  the  coal  trade  in  Philadelphia  just 
[  now  is  extremely  quiet,  consumers  buying  coal  only 
|  as  it  is  needed.  It  might  be  said  that  there  has  been 
a  little  improvement  recently,  but  I  believe  this  is 
more  sentimental  than  physical. 

Perhaps  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  near 
'  future  the  usual  seasonable  demand  will  manifest 
itself,  but  my  personal  opinion  is  that  the  majority 
.  of  concerns  will  continue  to  buy  coal  to  cover  only 
their  actual  needs  rather  than  stock  up  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  winter,  unless,  of  course,  a  general  busi¬ 
ness  revival  should  set  in,  which,  unfortunately,  does 
not  seem  probable  just  now.  However,  there  are  so 
many  cross  currents  at  present  that-  it  is  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  future. 

I  believe  before  we  can  experience  any  real  re¬ 
sumption  of  business  activity  that  prices  of  iron  and 
steel  particularly  will  have  to  be  further  reduced, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  still 


lower  wages  and  reduced  freight  rates  on  basic  com¬ 
modities  entering  into  the  mainufacture  of  steel  and 
iron,  as  well  as  on  the  finished  produce  itself. 


Interstate  to  Reorganize. 

Under  date  of  August  17th  a  circular  letter  has 
been  addressed  to  the  creditors  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.  by  a  committee  comprising  E.  M.  Pos¬ 
ton,  chairman;  Jerome  G.  Farquhar,  William  F. 
Belden,  Charles  H.  Mead,  J.  G.  Tinsley,  R.  Buka  and 
J.  J.  Morrison.  It  is  sought  to  obtain  signatures 
to  an  agreement  looking  to  a  speedy  reorganization 
of  the  company  and,  as  a  large  majority  of  the 
claims  have  already  given  consent  to  the  plan,  it  is 
thought  that  the  transaction  will  be  completed  in  about 
thirty  days.  F.  K.  Pendleton  and  William  P.  Belden 
appear  as  counsel  for  the  committee.  The  receivers 
are  arranging  to  carry  on  the  business  without  in¬ 
terruption. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

O.  E.  YY  illiams,  Norfolk  agent  for  the  Matlack  Coal 
&  Iron  Corp.,  has  returned  to  his  office  after  a 
week’s  vacation. 

J.  E.  Smith,  connected  with  the  local  office  of  the 
Northern  Coal  Co.,  returned  to  his  office  last  week 
after  his  vacation. 

J.  L.  Neel,  agent  for  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  at 
Norfolk,  has  left  with  Mrs.  Neel  for  a  vacation  in 
the  Virginia  mountains. 

T.  O.  White,  manager  of  the  Richmond  office  of 
the  Wyoming  Coal  Sales  Co.,  spent  two  days  in 
Norfolk  on  business  for  his  company. 

V.  H.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of 
the  Kentenia  Coal  Co.,  who  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  Norfolk,  has  gone  to  Durham,  N.  C. 


A.  W.  Buss,  retail  lumber  and  coal  dealer  of 
Golden,  Ill.,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  last  week. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOR” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL,  PRICE  $2.50 

The  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics  NOW  READY 


P.  H.  Woods, 
President 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

General  Sales  Manager. 

ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 


MINERS  and 
SHIPPERS 


Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R. 


a 


SEMI-SMOKELESS 


T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


- 


DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

Morea”  “Middle  Lehigh”  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  “Graceton” 

OTHER  STANDARD  GRADES  OF  ANTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS  AND  COKE 


JOS.  H.  REILLY,  President 


W.  B.  REILLY.  Sec’y  &  Treas. 


JOHN  E.  REILLY.  V.-President 


DUNCAN  -  SPANGLER  COAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

66  DELTA”  BIXUIVIIIVOUS  COAL 


South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Shipments  via  Penn.  Railroad  and  Connections 

SUITE  305,  FINANCE  BUILDING, 


Greenwich  Piers,  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA 
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DOCK  CAPACITY  FILLED 


But  Millions  More  Are  Needed  to  Supply 
the  Northwest. 

The  Coal  Dealer. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  Northwest  knows  that  with 
all  the  storage  capacity  of  all  the  docks  combined 
there  can  not  be  stored  sufficient  tonnage  to  carry 
the  Northwest  through  the  season  of  1921-22.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  coal  that  now  clogs  the  capacity 
of  docks  be  moved  to  final  destination  so  that  room 
may  be  found  for  additional  tonnage.  This  has 
usually  been  the  case  in  former  seasons  but  this  year 
there  is  an  utter  lack  of  interest  in  coal  on  the  part 
of  the  public. 

Up  to  July  1,  the  bituminous  receipts  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  amounted  to  4,154,975  tons.  Unless  the 
trade  begins  to  take  some  of  the  soft  coal  now  on 
docks  further  shipments  will  be  cut  off  for  the  reason 
that  no  more  room  can  be  found.  In  fact,  ship¬ 
ments  up  the  Lakes  from  now  on  will  only  be  in  the 
proportion  as  shipments  go  out  to  the  interior. 

Anthracite  shipments  to  July  1st  were  386,685  tons. 
Comparatively  light  receipts  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500,000  tons  will  be 
needed.  But  July  receipts  have  been  increasing. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  egg  and  stove  but  a  plentiful 
supply  of  nut  and  pea  sizes.  The  public  has  not 
been  concerned  about  putting  in  its  anthracite  supplies 
so  far  this  season.  The  rush  will  come  again  when 
grain  begins  to  move  and  there  will  be  the  usual 
congestion  incident  to  conditions  the  buyer  brings  on 
himself.  But  it  was  always  thus  so  why  worry. 


Buffalo  Notes 


C.  E.  Graves,  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  is  off  to  Moon 
Falls,  Georgian  Bay,  for  a  vacation.  His  family 
has  a  cottage  there. 

Harry  F.  Butler,  vice-president  of  the  Northeastern 
Coal  &  Export  Co.,  paid  the  Buffalo  office  of  the 
company  a  visit  this  week. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  automobile  works  is  putting 
on  more  men.  Having  reduced  the  price  of  the 
car,  business  seems  to  be  looking  up. 

E.  H.  Read,  sales  agent  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  to  the  Adirondacks  on  his  vacation, 
but  if  that  region  is  not  hay  fever  proof  he  will 
go  elsewhere. 

The  railroad  authorities  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  have 
appealed  to  the  people  to  buy  coal  now  and  not 
wait  till  winter.  It  is  stated  that  so  many  idle  cars 
were  disabled  that  in  case  of  a  rush  the  supply 
would  be  sure  to  run  out. 

The  Wickwire  steel  works  has  ordered  the  full 
two-months’  quota  of  coke  for  the  projected  special 
run.  Before  the  mill  was  started  the  management 
appeared  to  be  doubtful  over  the  situation  and  cut 
out  three  weeks  of  the  supply. 

All  the  people  who  were  in  the  late  coal  men’s 
golf  tournament  are  invited  to  meet  this  week,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Country  Club  on  Lewis¬ 
ton  Heights,  when  the  cup  won  by  J.  T.  Roberts 
will  be  presented.  President  J.  Bert  Ross,  of  the 
Buffalo  Bituminous  Coal  Association,  will  make 
the  address. 

The  meeting  of  the  anthracite  interests  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  confer  on  the  slow  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  consumers,  was  not  largely  at¬ 
tended,  so  no  action  was  taken.  Some  of  the 
distributors  thought  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm, 
in  spite  of  the  narrow  risk  last  year,  when  the  mild 
winter  saved  us. 


A  despatch  from  Uniontown,  Pa.,  states  that  the 
mining  of  coal  has  been  resumed  at  Tower  Hill  plants, 
Thompson  and  Isabella  mines  of  the  J.  H.  Hillman 
interests.  Production  is  about  60  per  cent. 


The  relapse  of  sterling  exchange  is  referred  to 
as  a  detrimental  feature  of  foreign  trade,  but  be¬ 
yond  this  there  is  the  continuing  fact  that  the 
constant  fluctuation  in  other  exchanges  also  in¬ 
troduces  an  element  of  considerable  difficulty. 


PREPONDERANCE  OF  PROLETARIAT 

Comparatively  Few  Have  a  Friendly  Eye  for 
Big  Business. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  long 
periods  of  evening  daylight  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer  to  ride  about  with  an  observant 
trend  of  mind,  must  have  observed  that  in  our  large 
centers  of  population  there  are  now,  as  always,  a 
great  many  people  who  are.  to  say  the  least,  not 
interested  in  corporate  affairs. 

Lincoln  said  “the  Lord  must  have  loved  the  com¬ 
mon  people  because  he  made  so  many  of  them,” 
and  when  one  considers  this  aspect  of  the  situation, 
considering  the  numbers  of  the  proletariat  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  aristocracy,  so  called,  the  difference 
in  proportions  is  so  great  that  one  can  scarcely  be 
surprised  that  as  a  business  proposition,  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  general  circulation  naturally  cater  to  the 
populace  and  not  to  the  smaller  number  of  con¬ 
stituents  who  comprise  the  other  element. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  disproportionate 
number  in  this  prosperous  country  who  correspond 
to  the  sans  culottes  of  France  in  pre-revolutionary 
days.  The  folks  we  refer  to  represent  a  higher, 
better  element  and  in  making  this  allusion  we  seek 
only  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  might  be  expected  to  side  in  with  the  large 
corporate  enterprises  on  any  public  question  is  very 
small. 

Sometimes  the  effort  is  made  to  prove  the  contrary, 
by  pointing  out  the  number  of  stockholders  in  various 
companies.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  great 
many,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has  a  great  many 
and  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  has 
a  great  many.  So  various  statisticians  go  on  down 
the  list,  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dupli¬ 
cation  in  such  figures. 

The  newly  developed  array  of  small  investors  is 
a  somewhat  important  factor  it  is  true,  rather  cau¬ 
tious  as  a  rule  and  diversify  their  holdings  by  get¬ 
ting  a  little  of  this,  a  little  of  that  and  a  little  of  the 
other  thing,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  duplication 
of  Pennsylvania,  Steel  and  Telephone  holdings  would 
amount  high  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 

This  brings  us  back  again,  therefore,  to  the  fact 
that  the  corporate  interests  have,  proportionately,  but 
few  friends  among  the  public  at  large  and  must  ever 
shape  their  policies  with  that  idea  in  mind. 


To  Study  Alabama  Coke. 

G.  St.  J.  Ferrott,  associate  physical  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment  Station, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  to  be  sent  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  study  the  physical  properties  of  coke  in  relation 
to  its  production  and  use  in  the  blast  furnaces.  Blast¬ 
furnace  operators  declare  that  there  is  a  decided 
lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  physical  and  chem¬ 
ical  properties  of  coke  in  producing  iron  ore. 

In  the  stress  of  wartime  they  found  it  necessary 
to  use  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  coke  material 
that  was  offered,  and,  it  is  said,  they  found  they 
could  use  materials  that  before  seemed  impossible. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  investigation  pro¬ 
posed  offers  a  very  fertile  field  for  the  obtaining  of 
very  important  information.  Conditions  are  very 
favorable  for  the  conducting  of  these  investigations 
at  the  Tuscaloosa  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  where  there  are  quite  a  number  of  small 
blast-furnace  plants  and  by-product  plants,  many  of 
which  are  ready  to  carry  on  investigating  work. 


The  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co.  are  preparing 
to  open  a  new  mine  at  Powhatan,  Ohio.  The  mine 
will  tap  a  7,000-acre  coal  tract  and  will  have  outside 
improvement  costing  $1,000,000.  It  is  expected  that 
another  mine,  which  will  tap  a  5,000-acre  tract  will 
be  opened  later.  The  mine  is  expected  to  have  a 
capacity  of  5,000  tons  a  day. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  during  June  amounted  to  1,217,580 
tons,  compared  with  1 ,542,45 1  tons  in  same  month  of 
1920,  a  decrease  of  324,871  tons,  or  21  per  cent. 
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WEST  VA.  LABOR  SITUATION 

— 

Few  Operators  Have  Attempted  to  Work  iu 
Open  Shop — Feeling  of  Unrest. 

Interest  is  keen  in  the  Fairmont  region  these  days 
over  the  open  shop  policy.  Nothing  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  talking  stage,  however,  and  there  have  been 
no  outward  evidences  of  violence,  but  then,  too,  few 
operators  have  sought  to  work  on  the  open  shop 
basis.  There  are  a  large  number  who  would  like 
to  get  away  with  such  a  policy  but  whether  it  will 
materialize  into  that  type  of  a  movement  remains  to 
be  seen. 

One  good-sized  company  is  said  to  have  cast  off 
the  union  in  the  Morgantown  section,  turning  out 
approximately  20  cars  a  day  at  each  mine,  two  be¬ 
ing  worked.  As  a  whole,  operators,  especially  the 
large  ones,  have  not  taken  such  a  decisive  step,  j 
There  is  a  feeling,  too,  that  they  will  not.  There  j 
is  a  considerable  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  region, 
however,  and  quite  a  few  miners  are  anxious  to  work  j 
at  a  lower  wage  scale,  it  is  reported,  so  that  they  r 
can  have  work. 

Operators  say  that  in  some  instances  90  per  cent 
of  the  miners  were  willing  to  work  but  that  when 
the  time  came  to  open  up  their  mines  on  the  open 
shop  basis  that  the  ten  per  cent  used  threats  and  in¬ 
timidation  to  keep  the  other  miners  from  working. 
One  of  the  freak  incidents  of  the  controversy  at 
a  mine  on  Scott’s  Run  last  week  was  a  case  where 
it  had  worked  non-union  all  along. 

Non-Union  Men  Join  Union. 

An  order  was  received  and  the  men  agreed  to  work 
at  a  reduced  wage  scale.  When  the  time  came  the 
miners  refused  to  go  into  the  pits,  having  joined  the 
union,  after  they  had  an  opportunity  to  work.  The 
owner  of  the  mine  then  boarded  it  up. 

Close  observers  of  the  labor  problems  here  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  scrap  the 
union  at  this  date,  when  it  has  been  permitted  to 
function  here  since  the  war.  Opinion  appears  to  be 
divided  on  the  subject,  as  is  customary  with  coal 
operators,  who  would  hardly  all  agree  that  H20  was 
water. 

There  is,  however,  a  feeling  current  here  that  if 
West  Virginia  is  to  be  governed  by  the  policies  of 
the  central  competitive  states  that  it  is  only  fair 
that  it  is  represented  in  shaping  up  these  wage 
policies.  This  feeling  appears  to  have  blossomed 
forth  during  the  past  month  or  two  more  than  ever 
since  the  fact  was  developed  that  the  central  com-! 
petitive  field  has  little  business  in  the  east,  which 
means  that  it  has  no  competition  with  the  non-union 
fields  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Just  how  far 
but  President  Keeney,  of  District  17,  U.  M.  W.,  it 
is  understood,  will  put  the  proposition  before  the 
wage  conferring  bodies,  realizing  what  is  of  interest 
to  West  Virginia  operators  is  also  vital  to  him. 
Agitation  between  operators  and  miners  in  Northern 
West  Virginia,  Keeney  figures,  will  get  him  nothing. 


The  reduction  of  Government  expenses, 
and,  in  consequence,  taxes,  continues  to  at¬ 
tract  wide  attention  in  the  business  world 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  plan 
with  reference  to  this  can  be  worked  out: 
that  there  may  not  be  so  much  money  with¬ 
drawn  from  business  for  governmental  ex¬ 
penses.  The  excessive  rates  now  in  force 
discountenance  enterprise  and  lead  to  the 
investment  of  surplus  capital  in  tax-exempt 
securities  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  represent  far  less: 
benefit  to  the  business  community  at  large 
than  money  invested  in  new  enterprises  oi 
general  plan  and  scope.  Being  Municipal 
or  State  issues  generally,  they  mean  loca 
improvements ;  necessary  enough,  perhaps 
but  doing  little  to  move  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Keister-MacQuown  Fuel  Co.,  formerly  in  the 
Century  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now  located  a 
291  Union  Arcade. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

After  a  period  of  declining  bituminous  ton¬ 
nages  extending  for  no  less  than  eight  weeks, 
the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
diows  a  sharp  upturn  for  the  week  ending 
August  13th,  the  first  pronounced  upward 
novement  since  the  early  spring.  This  bears 
iut  very  well  our  repeated  assertion  as  to  an 
mprovement  in  the  trade  developing  about 
he  middle  of  August.  The  more  favorable 
■eportjs  that  have  been  in  circulation  during 
he  past  wreek  indicate  that  we  shall  find  an 
Increasing  tonnage  movement  week  by  week. 
\  better  sentiment  is  now  in  evidence  in  the 
lituminous  trade  and  this  may,  in  part,  be 
iue  to  the  turn  for  the  better  indicated  by  the 
>fficial  figures. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  nothing  succeeds 
ike  success,  and  once  the  impression  gets 
ibroad  that  coal  is  in  demand  the  market  situ- 
ition  will  change  quickly.  A  gain  of  nearly 
L  half-million  tons  in  a  single  week  is  a  notd- 
vorthy  development,  especially  as  it  was  not 
Iue  to  any  temporary  cause  such  as  the  British 
trike,  which  caused  an  upturn  during  the 
pring,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Lake  season 
pened  and  there  was  the  usual  heavy  shipping 
.1  bituminous  coal  to  the  Northwest.  Because 
f  these  circumstances  the  present  movement 
Tomises  to  be  the  more  permanent.  The 
nprovement  that  has  so  far  occurred  is  re¬ 
dded  as  only  a  forerunner  of  still  greater 
ctivity  after  Labor  Day.  By  common  con- 
ent  that  date  marks  the  end  of  the  vacation 
^ason  and  with  fall  weather  at  hand  it  is 
elieved  that  many  consumers  will  give  serious 
ttention  to  the  building  up  of  coal  reserves 
ir  the  winter,  even  though  their  present  re-' 
uirements  may  be  light. 

An  increase  in  consumption  for  manufactur- 
ig  and  domestic  purposes,  as  well,  may  also 
2  looked  for  as  the  season  progresses,  for  the 
se  of  coal  is  always  curtailed  during  the  sum- 
,er>  and  this  year  the  seasonal  depression  was 
’centuated  by  the  depression  in  business  con- 
itions  generally,  thus  bringing  about  a  more 
‘vere  curtailment  of  coal  trade  activity  than 

ever  been  seen  in  the  previous  history 

the  industry.  While  there  have  been 
■  iriods  of  depression  in  the  past,  the  propor- 
>nate  falling  off  in  tonnage  movement  has 
-ver  been  equalled. 

]  Matters  have  progressed  now  to  such  an 
| :tent  that  the  movement  for  the  year  can  be 
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the  more  closely  sized  up  and  the  extent  of 
the  recession  closely  gauged.  The  general 
trend  of  business  has  been  more  unsatisfactory 
than  at  any  time  since  the  middle  ’90s,  as  we 
previously  pointed  out.  One  has  to  go  back  to 
the  years  ’93  to  96  to  find  a  comparison,  but 
even  in  those  years  the  curtailment  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  tonnage  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  been 
during  the  present  season,  and  the  fact  has 
been  borne  home  that  various  circumstances 
have  developed  in  recent  years  to  limit  the 
growth  of  soft  coal  tonnage,  as  explained  in 
an  article  which  we  published  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  coal  people  are  now  due  for  a  period 
of  improvement,  but  few  look  for  a  rapid  busi¬ 
ness  revival.  The  coal  trade  fortunately  is 
helped  by  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  it 
is  recognized  that  a  gradual  expansion  in  gen¬ 
eral  trade  and  industry  has  its  advantages. 
It  is  more  apt  to  be  lasting. 

A  great  deal  of  what  might  be  called  con¬ 
fidence  stuff  appears  in  the  papers  now,  as  it 
has  for  months  past.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
send  out  a  lot  of  this  in  all  truth  and  sincerity 
and  yet  not  reveal  the  actual  conditions.  An¬ 
nouncing  resumption  of  work  at  various 
places,  without  at  the  same  time  telling  of 
curtailments  at  other  plants  and  slow  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  goods  that  are  sold,  may  help 
along  the  sunshine  propaganda,  but  does  not 
fully  explain  the  situation.  No  result  has  de¬ 
veloped  as  yet  because  of  all  the  cheerful  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  sent  out  and  we  do  not  look  for 
any  marked  improvement  until  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  financial  situation. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  stock  market 
reached  a  low  stage  in  April  and  had  another 
bad  spell  in  June  when  income  tax  payments 
fell  due.  We  recently  asserted  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  buy  stocks  and  this  comment 
appears  to  have  been  well  founded,  judging  by 
the  market  action  during  the  current  week.  As 
indicated  previously,  the  approach  of  another 
tax  payment  period  makes  a  considerable  bur¬ 
den  to  be  added  to  the  business  unsettlement 
of  the  day,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  an  un¬ 
favorable  situation  in  Wall  Street  until  the 
individuals  and  concerns  with  heavy  obliga¬ 
tions  to  meet  have  put  themselves  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  financial  condition. 

In  Congress  there  has  been  a  postponement 
of  the  favorable  action  anticipated  on  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax,  so  that  there  remains  the  some¬ 
what  discomforting  thought  that  if  by  chance 
one  does  well  in  business  by  special  exertion 


,  ~  Limes  me  uovern 

nient  will  take  a  large  part  of  the  profit  made. 
1  he  Railroad  Relief  Bill  also  seems  to  have 
struck  a  snag.  1  his  is  of  serious  import  to 
some  coal  people  who  have  large  amounts  held 
up  by  railroad  companies,  and  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  lulls  for  supplies  in  general  affects 
°}hei  1*lterests  m  the  same  way.  The  result 
shows  how  hard  it  is  to  accomplish  anything 
m  Congress  except  the  spending  of  money 
under  a;  spell  of  hysterics,  as  in  the  case  of 
voting  funds  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

tactically  without  exception  our  trade  re- 
poits  this  week  indicate  improvement  at  the 
different  centers.  Sometimes  the  improvement 
is  chiefly  in  sentiment,  but  a  slight  increase 
in  volume  of  business  is  noted  and  in  some 
instances  prices  are  reported  to  be  showing 
greater  firmness.  Baltimore  seems  to  relv 
upon  better  talk  thus  far,  but  Boston  finds 
increased  activity  in  the  textile  industry  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  of  improvement.  The  attitude 
of  purchasing  agents  towards  the  coal  market 
is  better  and  orders  are  resulting  from  the 
numerous  inquiries  constantly  being  made.  At 
1  huadelphia  the  buyers’  strike  which  has  af¬ 
fected  the  purchase  of  so  many  articles  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  signs  of  a  break.  Prices  are 
considered  very  closely  and  much  criticism  is 
he.^rd-  ihe  better  sentiment  among  public 
utilities  inclines  them  to  pile  up  reserves  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
difficulty  now  about  the  labor  supply  and 
more  industrious  activities  are  noted  among 
those  employed. 


The  cut  by  the  Steel  Corporation  is  looked 
on  as  bringing  wages  down  to  a  good  working 
level,  and  it  is  thought  that  other  large  indus- 
tiies  will  take  the  corporation’s  policy  as  their 
keynote^  and  establish  rates  at  about  the  same 
level. .  1  here  is  no  change  in  the  wage  situa¬ 
tion  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Negotiations 
have  not  made  any  progress  apparently  during 
the  past  week.  Costs  are  reported  somewhat 
Lss,  but  the  union  mines  are  still  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  non-union 
mines  and  should  have  some  relief. 

Anthracite  trade  shows  seasonable  better¬ 
ment.  There  is  more  or  less  curtailment  at 
independent  operations  and  this  is  helping  the 
market  for  the  steam  sizes.  Demand  for  hard 
coal  will  soon  come  from  small  buyers.  The 
largei  consumers,  according'  to  general  reports, 
have  been  more  forehanded  than  usual  this 
year,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  small  business  still 
to  be  cared  for  and  that  will  begin  early  in 
September,  it  is'  expected. 

Yards  generally  are  well  filled  but,  as  was 
pointed  out  to  us  a  few  days  ago,  a  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  is  considered  a  large 
yard  hereabouts  and  that  means  only  a  delivery 
of  100  tons  a  day  for  thirty  days,  presuming 
that  all  sizes  went  out  in'  equal  proportions, 
which  of  course  would  hardly  be  the  case. 
Therefore,  replenishing  will  soon  be  necessary 
even  in  the  case  of  well-supplied  dealers,  and 
the  anthracite  people  expect  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  regard  to  moving  their  domestic  sizes  from 
now  on.  Steam  sizes,  of  course,  continue  to 
be  a  problem  but  even  they  can  be  moved  pres¬ 
ently  when  office  buildings  and  other  large 
structures  make  preparation  for  their  steam- 
heat  requirements.  Later  on  all  anthracite  will 
doubtless  be  in  good  demand,  with  only  the 
lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  consumers  limiting' 
the  distribution,  for  strike  talk  will  probably 
loom  up  large  as  the  season  advances,  the 
anthracite  miners  having  most  extraordinary 
ideas  as.  to  what  should  be  done  for  them. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Trade  Marked  by  a  Healthier  Condition  in  Chestnut,  Rice  and  Barley  Coal- 
More  Orders  Coming  Into  Bituminous  Market  With  Approach  of  Fall. 


A  number  of  encouraging  features  are  to 
be  noted  in  the  anthracite  market.  For  one 
thing  the  steam  sizes  are  in  a  much  healthier 
condition,  due  largely  to  the  curtailment  of 
operations  at  independent  collieries.  Another 
gratifying  development  is  a  distinct  revival  in 
the  demand  for  chestnut,  which  for  months 
past  has  been  one  of  the  laggard  sizes.  Re¬ 
tail  demand  is  also  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
stimulation  from  returning  vacationists  and 
others  who  put  off  having  their  bins  filled  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  season. 

Altogether,  it  would'  appear  that  the  hard 
coal  trade  is  recovering  from  the  summer  de¬ 
pression  about  on  time,  for  in  former  periods 
of  dullness  the  latter  part  of  August  usually 
witnessed  some  improvement.  This  year  the 
slowing  down  in  demand  has  been  very  mod¬ 
erate,  so  far  as  the  domestic  sizes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  One  large  company  has  been  running 
its  operations  on  part  time,  but  this  is  due 
largely  to  unwillingness  to  continue  piling  up 
steam  sizes  in  view  of  the  uncertain  industrial 
outlook. 

Considerable  company  tonnage  has  been  lost 
through  strikes,  and  many  individual  col¬ 
lieries  are  running  on  a  three  or  four-day 
schedule,  but  on  the  whole  the  output  has  kept 
up  much  better  than  expected.  Independent 
operators  have  had  to  restrict  their  production 
on  account  of  lack  of  storage  facilities  for  the 
steam  sizes. 

Now  the  curtailment  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  shortage  of  independent 
barley  has  developed  in  the  tidewater  market, 
and  rice  is  also  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  No.  1 
buckwheat  is  in  better  supply  than  the  two 
smaller  sizes  but  the  market  is  not  glutted,  as 
was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  revival  in  chestnut  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  further  let-up  in  the  demand  for 
egg,  but  that  size  is  not  giving  the  producers 
any  real  trouble.  Stove  continues  in  brisk  de¬ 
mand  and  independent  grades  are  command¬ 
ing  a  small  premium,  bringing  from  $8  to 
$8.25  as  a  rule.  Chestnut  and  egg  are  selling 
at  about  the  circular,  the  former  size  having 
stiffened  slightly  this  week.  Pea  continues 
weak,  selling  all  the  way  down  to  $4.50. 

The  range  on  independent  No.  1  buckwheat 
is  from  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Rice  is  firmer  at  $2.25 
to  $2.50,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
offerings  of  barley  under  $1.25. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  long  period  of  stagnation  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  seems  to  be  nearing  its  end. 
This  was  foreshadowed  several  weeks  ago  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries,  and 
while  it  took  some  little  time  for  these  to  de¬ 
velop  much  actual  business,  orders  are  now  be¬ 
ing  placed  more  freely  than  was  the  case 
earlier  in  the  month. 

Such  improvement  as  has  occurred  is  of  im¬ 
portance  chiefly  as  indicating  that  things  are 
on  the  mend.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  in¬ 
crease  in  tonnage  movement  has  been  too 
small  to  amount  to  much  in  itself,  but  it  is 
creating  a  little  optimism  and  causing  people 
to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future. 

To  what  extent  the  re-entry  of  consumers  in 
the  market  is  due  to  a  speeding  up  of  indus¬ 
try  in  one  line  and  another  is  hard  to  say. 
There  is,  naturally,  more  of  a  disposition  to 
stock  up  now  than  in  June  or  July,  and  this 
no  doubt  accounts  for  some  of  the  increased 


buying.  But  salesmen  and  others  who  have 
been  traveling  around  report  that  here  and 
there  they  see  evidences  of  revival.  This  is 
especially  true  in  some  of  the  New  England 
manufacturing  centers,  where  a  number  of 
plants  have  re-opened  and  others  that  were 
not  closed  down  entirely  are  adding  to  their 
working  forces. 

The  fact  that  certain  classes  of  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  are  to  take  a  strike  vote  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  mildly  beneficial  effect  on  the  bitu¬ 
minous  market.  Coal  men  do  not  take  the 
strike  talk  seriously,  but  in  some  cases  buyers 
have  referred  to  it  and  have  evidently  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  take  in  a  little  extra  coal  just  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

Prices  have  not  stiffened  any  as  yet,  taking 
the  market  as  a  whole,  but  wholesalers  report 
that  they  occasionally  receive  wires  from  op¬ 
erators  withdrawing  previous  quotations  and 
naming  new  figures  perhaps  ten  cents  higher. 
It  would  not  take  very  much  of  an  increase  in 
the  demand  to  put  prices  up  moderately,  for 
while  there  are  a  lot  of  idle  mines  their  owners 
do  not  propose  to  start  them  up  until  they  can 
get  more  money  for  their  coal.  So  the  surplus 
available  at  present  levels  is  not  large. 

The  market  is  quotable  about  as  follows  on 
tonnage  for  prompt  shipment  from  the  mines : 
Pool  1,  $3-$3.50  per  net  ton;  Pool  71,  $2.40- 
$2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25-$2.65 ;  Pool  10,  $2.10- 
$2.30;  Pool  11,  $1.80-$2;  Pools  34  and  44, 
$1.50-$1.75 ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.80-$2;  Pools 
31  and  61,  $2.25-$2.50;  gas  slack,  $1.60-$1.75. 

Only  a  moderate  amount  of  free  coal  is 
available  at  tide  water  and  this  is  moving  fairly 
well,  although  there  is  not  enough  buying  to 
put  prices  up.  They  continue  to  range  about 
$5.70  to  $5.90  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers,  for 
Pool  9,  and  $5.40  to  $5.60  for  Pool  10.  Loaded 
boats  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  the 
market  is  free  from  troublesome  accumulations 
either  at  the  piers  or  afloat. 


Altoona  Market  More  Active. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Aug.  25. — A  decidedly  more  opti¬ 
mistic  feeling  prevails  among  operators  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  than  for  many  months.  A  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  production  has  set  in  and  many 
mines  that  had  been  in  operation  but  a  day  or  two  a 
week  are  now  increasing  their  output. 

Up  to  and  including  August  19th,  there  were  36,426 
cars  loaded  in  the  district  during  the  month,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30,477  cars  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
July. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  tonnage  moved 
will  steadily  increase  until  April  1st,  as  the  average  in¬ 
crease  per  day  this  month  has  been  about  100  cars 
and  each  day  sees  heavier  shipments.  With  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency,  a  very  substantial  improvement  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  September  and  October. 

Nearly  all  shippers  are  receiving  more  inquiries  for 
coal  than  at  any  time  this  year.  Consumers  are,  how¬ 
ever,  asking  for  coal  at  very  low  prices,  but  with  the 
approach  of  winter  and  the  belief  in  the  trade  that 
a  strike  will  occur  after  April  1st,  a  greater  demand 
and  consequent  stiffening  of  prices  is  anticipated. 


The  Southern  Coal  Corporation  has  placed  an 
order  for  5,000  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal,  Pool  1,  at 
$2.85.  It  is  for  western  shipment.  Some  Fairmont 
coal  was  recently  shipped  to  Detroit  at  $1.75  from  a 
mine  working  at  a  reduced  wage  scale. 


According  to  a  press  dispatch,  coal  exports  from 
Cardiff  last  week  amounted  to  213,000  tons,  the  largest 
for  the  year  to  date. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

So-Called  Buyers’  Strike  Beginning  to  Break 
—Hopefulness  in  Bituminous  Trade. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  trade  generally  is 
anxious  for  the  coming  of  September.  It  is  felt  that 
by  then  there  will  be  a  decided  change  for  the  better 
in  the  business,  as  the  turning  point  is  usually  in 
evidence  around  that  time.  Already  there  are  many 
signs  of  fall  in  the  air  and  the  feeling  prevails  that 
we  will  have  an  early  arrival  of  cold  weather.  It 
has  really  been  the  cool  weather  that  has  created 
what  little  buying  there  has  been  in  a  retail  way  thus 
far  this  month. 

It  is  certain  that  low  tide  in  the  retail  business 
was  reached  about  the  middle  of  July,  as  with  the 
perspective  now  of  four  or  five  weeks  it  can  be  seen 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  ordering  al¬ 
most  each  week,  and  while  no  dealer  is  rushed,  most 
of  them  say  that  deliveries  right  at  this  time  are  an 
improvement  over  the  previous  week.  This  would 
seem  to  be  proven  by  the  number  of  coal  teams  that 
are  observed  on  the  streets,  practically  all  dealers 
being  well  represented  now. 

We  would  also  like  to  venture  another  assertion 
and  that  is  that  the  so-called  buyers’  strike  is  about 
broken ;  not  that  there  has  been  a  vast  influx  of 
orders,  for  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  most  of  the  business  that  is  now  coming  with 
increasing  momentum  is  from  a  class  of  trade  who 
on  account  of  their  ability  to  buy  have  been  im¬ 
portuned  all  summer  long  by  their  coal  dealers  to 
take  in  coal.  Often  though  the  buyer  seems  to  have 
deserted  his  former  dealer,  as  in  visiting  the  trade  we 
hear  them  say  that  they  have  received  an  order  from 
a  certain  good  customer  who  formerly  bought 
through  another  yard. 

The  fact  that  those  who  have  held  out  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  buy,  does  not  mean  that  they  are  no  longer 
interested  in  price,  for  they  display  more  anxiety  in 
this  respect  than  ever  before  and  their  criticisms  are 
not  at  all  pleasant  to  the  retailers.  These  latter  feel  1 
that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blafne  for  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  while  as  good  business  men  they  refrain 
from  arguing  with  their  customers,  yet  privately 
point  out  that  their  business  is  far  from  the  profitable 
one  it  was  during  the  past  five  years. 

Retailers  on  Smaller  Margin. 

In  addition  to  working  on  a  smaller  gross  margin 
they  point  out  the  heavy  sums  of  money  they  have 
tiecl  up  in  customers’  accounts,  all  of  which  is  cost¬ 
ing  them  considerable  to  carry.  It  is  true  that  they 
can  buy  labor  somewhat  cheaper  than  formerly,  but 
most  of  them  suffered  a  considerable  loss  during  the 
summer  idleness,  carrying  full  forces  many  weeks 
before  they  were  finally  convinced  that  a  period  of 
dull  business  was  likely  to  persist  until  close  to  fall. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  trade  is  that" 
some  dealers  long  desirous  of  making  additional  ship¬ 
ping  connections  have  taken  advantage  of  the  summer 
lull  in  trade  and  have  taken  on  some  new  shippers. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this 
shifting ;  in  fact  in  most  cases  the  dealers  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  shifting  at  all,  as  most  of  them  wanted 
to  be  assured  of  a  tonnage  to  meet  every  demand  of 
their  growing  trade. 

The  consumer  demand  is  still  extremely  strong  for 
stove  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  trade  would 
realize  their  hopes  of  getting  a  stock  of  this  size  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  other  sizes.  However,  they  all 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  nut 
within  six  weeks  or  two  months  and  they  are  certainly 
prepared  for  this  eventuality.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  a  consumer  who  wants  stove  will  simply  have 
to  take  nut  when  he  wants  to  fire  up  and  cannot  get 
his  favorite  size. 

The  trade  continues  to  make  a  guess  at  what 
September  prices  will  be,  particularly  those  of  the 
independents.  Some  think  that  the  smaller  ship¬ 
pers  will  add  the  10  cents  which  the  companies  put 
on  last  month,  together  with  an  additional  10  for 
this  month.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  risk  j 
anything  higher  and  it  is  just  possible  some  will  not 
even  go  that  far. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  about  bituminous 
is  the  trite  remark  made  about  a  patient  who  is 
slowly  recovering  from  a  serious  illness :  “Just  about 
the  same ;  maybe  a  little  better.”  Certain  it  is  all  are 
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■•hopeful  and  every  one  is  on  edge  for  the  first  real 
sign  of  fall  buying  that  they  feel  sure  must  come 
with  September.  It  must  be  admitted  that  inquiries 
j  lave  not  been  so  strong  lately,  yet  we  have  conversed 
.with  some  representatives  who  appear  moderately 
j  satisfied  with  the  business  transacted  by  them  during 
:he  past  month.  Of  course  these  were  strictly  brok¬ 
erage  houses,  who  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production 
ire  able  to  demand  their  fair  commission  on  all  sales, 
i  md  do  not  have  to  contend  with  the  worries  and 
osses  of  the  mine  owner. 

There  is  a  better  tendency  among  some  of  the  utility 
I  ornpanies,  particularly  gas  and  electric,  to  move 
ip  their  reserves  a  peg  or  two.  Many  of  these  users 
lave  contracted  for  only  a  fraction  of  their  usual 
onnage  and  some  not  at  all,  and  they  are  taking  ad- 
antage  of  the  low  spot  prices  to  get  from  30  to  60 
lays  ahead.  As  they  have  been  favored  with  low 
market  prices  since  April  1st  we  believe  there  is  more 
ban  one  consumer  who  will  try  to  go  through  the 
eason  without  any  contract  agreement  at  all,  feeling- 
hat  their  savings  thus  far  are  more  than  enough  to 
ffset  any  increase  later  in  the  year. 

Spot  prices  have  shown  little  change  during  the 
ast  week.  Of  course  we  still  hear  unusual  prices 
n  occasional  lots  of  coal  that  have  been  loaded  with- 
ut  a  consignee,  but  there  is  not  much  of  this  and 
he  consumer  is  sufficiently  conversant  with  condi- 
ons  to  know  the  reason  for  extremely  low  prices, 
’ool  1  still  runs  from  $2.85  to  $3.25;  Pool  71,  $2.45  to 
2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.70;  and  Pool  11,  $1.85  to 
1.95. 


FAIRMONT  TONNAGE  GAINS 

..  _ _ 

light  Increase  Is  Noted  in  Northern  West 
\irginia  Production  Last  Week. 

4 

Operators  believe  there  should  be  a  wage  read- 
ustment,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  larger  com- 
anies  at  least  will  go  slow  on  breaking  the  existing 
ontract  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end.  They  say 
would  be  establishing  a  bad  precedent  and  that 
;  ublic  sentiment  would  hardly  approve,  although 
.  tany  people  have  no  particular  love  for  labor  unions. 
However,  there  are  some  operators,  particularly  in 
le  Clarksburg  section,  who  appear  to  favor  non- 
nion  operations.  They  believe  that  if  the  miners 
|  *fi  accept  a  cut  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  them 
ork.  It  is  admitted  that  wfithout  actual  orders  to 
:t  as  a  temptation,  operators  cannot  expect  to  even 
:1k  things  over  with  their  miners  on  any  reduction 
isis. 

This  appears  to  be  the  weakness  of  their  position, 
i>  certain  operators.  They  add  that  the  miners 
ill  hardly  accept  a  cut  when  there  is  little  or  no 
ork  to  give  them.  The  labor  situation  has  cer- 
>ly  ja^ed  conditions  here  and  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
r  to  predict  the  result,  but  the  region  will  remain 
f  tlle  union  column  if  more  conservative  heads  rule. 

Non-Union  Competition  Hurts. 

;  The  bairmont  region  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  keen 
’  mpetition  from  the  Fayette,  Somerset  and  West- 
I  Ireland  non-union  fields,  which  are  dumping  their 
I  a*  011  the  eastern  markets  at  such  low  prices  that 
is  region  cannot  ^compete.  These  either  have  the 
|  me  or  cheaper  freight  rates  to  the  East. 

|  The  announcement  that  certain  railroads  have  se- 
_ed  or  at  least  contracted  for  sufficient  coal  for  their 
iter  requirements,  does  not  listen  good  in  the  West 
rginia  hills.  The  Fairmont  region  has  supplied  a 
eat  deal  of  railroad  fuel  in  the  past,  but  non-union 
!  Ids  shipped  in  and  got  contracts  because  their  coal 
is  cheaper.  Some  operators  who  growled  in  the 
st  at  this  cheap  business  would  be  pleased  to  have 
'  dock  of  it  now. 

Trading  opportunities  are  very  limited  in  scope, 
‘ck  is  being  bought  at  $1.60.  There  is  absolutely 
demand  for  pools  34  and  64.  Pool  63  is  selling 
i  $1.85  to  $2.  Pool  37  has  been  selling  at  $2.40  to 
60.  A  few  cars  of  pool  64  last  week  sold  at 
;  45  to  $1.60: 

■Chile  production  in  northern  West  Virginia  fluc- 
.  tes  from  week  to  week,  the  general  tendency  is 
i  ,ard  reduced  tonnage.  George  S.  Brackett,  Fair- 
|  nt,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
j  'rators’  Association,  has  compiled  some  figures  to 


show  that  the  tonnage  has  been  on  the  decline.  For 
the  six  weeks  following  the  week  ending  July  2nd, 
last,  there  were  1.646,450  tons  of  coal  produced,  ~or 
an  average  of  274,410  tons  a  week.  In  the  seven 
weeks  prior  to  the  week  ending  July  2nd,  there  were 
-,345.400  tons  of  coal  produced,  or  an  average  of 
.  20,790  tons  a  week.  This  shows  an  average  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  46.380  tons  a  week. 

Tidewater  Shipments  Decline  Further. 

Curtis  Bay  loadings  off  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  H.  &  O.  RR.  failed  to  show  any  gain  last 
week,  but  to  the  contrary  the  consignments  to  that 
coal  pier  fell  off,  aggregating  338  carloads,  or  135 
cars  less  than  the  previous  week.  Only  twice  since 
the  British  miners’  strike  ended  has  the  total  gone 
above  the  300  car  mark  in  a  week.  During  the  week 
ending  June  25th  the  first  real  effect  of  the  export 
business  was  felt  in  the  region,  at  1,207  cars.  It  was 
during  the  week  ending  July  2nd  that  the  peak  was 
reached,  that  figure  having  been  1,312  cars. 

Lake  shipments  last  week  off  the  Monongah  Di¬ 
vision  were  412  cars,  excelling  the  previous  week  by 
109  cars.  Two  weeks  before  the  lake  consignments 
ran  55  cars  heavier  than  last  week. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  totaled  986  cars,  or  68  cars  less  than  the 
previous  week.  The  announcement  made  that  rail¬ 
roads  have  stored  or  contracted  for  all  of  their  win¬ 
ter’s  requirements  is  not  received  with  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  here  because  the  region  depends  on  a  big  per¬ 
centage  of  its  business  from  the  carriers.  While 
last  week’s  total  showed  a  decrease  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  week,  it  nevertheless  was  144  cars  more  than 
two  weeks  before. 

Mines  of  northern  West  Virginia  last  week  pro¬ 
duced  295,600  tons  of  coal,  a  gain  of  7,550  tons  over 
the  previous  week.  Production  on  the  Monongah 
Division  fell  back  23,650  tons,  compared  to  the  prc- 
\  ions  week.  The  Connellsville  Division  remained  the 
same,  but  there  were  signs  of  increased  production 
on  every  other  railroad  in  northern  West  Virginia. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  there  were  191  mines 
down  on  the  Monongah  Division,  with  199  idle  Tues¬ 
day.  With  312  cars  going  to  the  railroads  off  the 
division  Monday,  almost  half  of  the  629  cars  of  coal 
loaded  that  day  were  secured  by  the  carriers.  The 
B.  &  O.  took  197  cars.  No  coal  went  to  the  lakes 
and  only  ten  cars  went  to  Curtis  Bay  on  Monday. 
Evidences  were  apparent  that  production  would  ease 
up  some  later  in  the  week. 


RATE  REVISION  REFUSED 

Roads  Must  Formulate  Another  Plan  to 
Equalize  Anthracite  Tariffs. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  refused 
to  let  the  railroads  revise  the  freight  rates  on  anthracite 
to  points  in  central  and  northern  New  York  State 
along  the  lines  proposed,  which  involved  both  in¬ 
creases  and  decreases.  In  a  decision  rendered  last 
Tuesday  the  commission  ordered  the  roads  to  cancel 
the  proposed  schedules,  but  to  devise  another  plan  of 
revision  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  the 
rates. 

The  present  joint  line  haul  costs  70  cents  a  ton 
more  to  Oneida  and  Utica  than  does  the  single  line 
rate,  and  56  cents  more  to  Syracuse,  Schenectady, 
Albany,  Troy  and  Cohoes  than  the  straight  haul  to 
these  points. 

“This  inequality  of  the  rates  has  given  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  dealers  located  on  the  single  lines 
as  against  those  located  on  the  joint  lines  in  the  same 
locality,’’  (he  commission  said. 

The  suspended  schedules  proposed  to  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  range  from  14  to  30  cents  generally  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  one-line  haul  and  reducing  the  joint-line 
rates  to  common  points.  The  rates  to  many  points 
served  only  by  single  lines  would  have  been  increased. 

The  schedules  proposed  by  the  carriers  contem¬ 
plated  adjustments  to  Syracuse.  Oneida  and  Utica, 
where  the  single-line  rates  would  have  been  increased 
from  $2.94  to  $3.22  and  the  joint-line  rates  would 
have  been  reduced  at  Syracuse  from  $3.50  and  at 
Oneida  and  Utica  from  $3.64  to  $3.36. 


Broader  Demand  Developing,  With  Some. 

Firming  Up  of  Prices. 

A  _  very  large  majority  of  the  operators  in  the 
Cincinnati  market  join  in  declaring  that  there  has 
been  during  the  last  week  a  slight  improvement  in 
selling  conditions.  I  his  fact  is  valued  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  more  hopeful  tendency  it  indicates,  for 
it  is  otherwise  too  small  as  yet  to  furnish  occasion  for 
jubilation.  Some  producers  and  jobbers  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  situation  is  better,  their  view  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  based  on  their'  individual  experience. 

Domestic  buying  has  been  better  and  steam  coai 
demand  has  not  only  shown  a  slightly  accentuated 
immediate  demand,  but  has  shown  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  new  contracts. 
-  the  first  time  there  has  been  apparent  a  little  stiff¬ 
ening  of  prices,  embracing  steam  and  domestic  coals. 
Tne  improvement,  such  as  it  is,  is  based  on  the  grad¬ 
ual  increase  of  industrial  operations  and  a  real  be¬ 
ginning  at  last  of  domestic  fuel  purchases. 

Operation  has  not  as  yet  been  materially  affected 
Estimates  vary  somewhat,  but  in  the  smokeless  dis¬ 
tricts  mining  properties  are  averaging  between  35  and 
40  per  cent.  This  includes  the  New  River,  Winding 
Gulf  and  Pocahontas  districts.  In  the  high-volatile 
districts  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  the  current 
activity  is  about  25  per  cent,  which  represents  a  very 
slight  improvement  over  the  preceding  week.  The 
increase  is  more  largely  in  the  production  of  domestic 
coals  than  in  other  varieties  which  normally  predom¬ 
inate. 

Shipments  for  export  have  gone  to  a  low  minimum 
Only  a  very  few  cargoes  of  smokeless  coals  have 
moved  toward  tidewater  and  practically  no  high-vola¬ 
tile  demand  is  apparent  from  that  quarter.  New 
England  has  drawn  a  comparatively  light  tonnage  and 
operators  here  are  beginning  to  wonder  about  the  call 
from  that  direction.  Their  concern  is  to  know 
whether  the  usual  demand  is  off  in  that  section  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  fuel 
to  everybody  amid  the  transportation  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  winter  season. 

Representatives  of  large  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  producers  who  have  just  returned  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  marketing  conditions  in  South  America  say 
that  producers  in  this  country  can  not  hope  for  much 
from  there.  The  exchange  conditions  favor  the 
British  shipper,  who  also  benefits-  from  the  fact  that 
English  bottoms  are  in  a  position  to  offer  lower 
freight  rates. 

Steadier  Tone  to  Prices. 

Prices  for  the  week  show  the  first  symptoms  of 
recovery,  though  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  not 
notably  firmer  and  that  the  better  grades  have  profited 
chiefly  by  the  more  encouraging  tendency.  Smoke¬ 
less  lump  and  egg  are  held  pretty  closely  at  $5,  though 
there  were  a  few  sales  below  that  figure.  Nut  sold  at 
$4.  Mine-run  was  quoted  at  $3,  with  coals  of  this 
variety  other  than  No.  3  going  as  low  as  $2.75.  Slack 
was  pretty  slow  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

In  the  bituminous  varieties,  the  best  lump  was 
quoted  at  $4,  but  some  grades  went  as  low  as  $2.75. 
Mine-run  went  at  from  $2  to  $2.25,  though  some  sales 
were  reported  below  the  $2  mark.  Slack  was  more 
plentiful,  with  the  larger  preparation  of  the  domestic 
forms  of  fuel,  but  the  demand  held  up  pretty  well 
and  prices  ranged  between  $1.25  and  $1.75. 

The  reduction  of  miners’  pay  in  the  Hazard  dis¬ 
trict,  which  occurred  on  the  15th,  was  accomplished 
without  outbreak  or  disturbance.  There  were  some 
individual  protests  and  some  men  dropped  out  for  a 
week  to  voice  their  indignation,  but  they  soon  were 
back  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  plenty  of 
others  on  hand  to  man  the  works.  There  have  been 
no  reductions  as  yet  in  the  non-union  districts  of 
West  Virginia  and  for  the  present  none  are  in 
contemplation.  The  unionists  continue  to  offer  an¬ 
noyance  in  the  Mingo  and  Williamson  section  of 
West  Virginia,  but  everybody  is  convinced  that  the 
worst  is  over  there,  notwithstanding  the  silly  threats 
of  the  so-called  army  at  Marmet. 

Domestic  sales  in  Cincinnati  show  an  increasing 
volume,  though  retailers  get  an  unusual  number  of 
requests  for  extended  credit.  Dealers  at  Dayton. 
Springfield,  Hamilton  and  Middletown,  as  well  as  in 
other  small  cities  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern 
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Kentucky,  make  similar  reports.  They  are  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  steady  development  of  de¬ 
mand,  but  are  generally  pretty  wary  on  the  credit 
proposition.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  whose  need 
is  immediate,  they  usually  prefer  to  book  orders  for 
later  delivery  and  keep  the  coal  in  their  yards. 

There1  is  a  somewhat  timid  but  unmistakable  optim¬ 
ism  in  the  trade — a  feeling  that  conditions  having- 
reached  the  bottom  are  now  going  to  get  steadily 
better.  Nobody  expects  the  gait  to  be  fast  and  the 
wise  ones  do  not  want  it  to  be  so  fast  that  there  will 
be  an  inevitable  reaction.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  trade  is  getting  ready  to  do  a.  lot  of 
business. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  COLUMBUS 

Domestic  Trade  Brisk  With  Some  Dealers — 
Spurt  in  Steam  Coals. 

The  domestic  trade  still  constitutes  about  the 
sole  activity  on  the  Columbus  market  and  with 
some  dealers  is  rather  brisk.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  fall  rush  has  not  gotten  fairly  under 
way,  although  steady  improvement  indicates  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  things  will  be 
normal  again.  Retailers  and  wholesalers  agree 
that  the  rush  will  be  under  way  by  the  middle 
of  September  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  steam  coal  situation  had  one  big  spurt  this 
week,  but  otherwise  was  practically  dormant.  The 
State  of  Ohio  let  contracts  for  approximately 
100,000  tons  at  prices  somewhat  higher  than  the 
market.  Hocking  screenings  sold  at  $1.75  and 
$1.85,  and  mine  run  at  $2.35.  About  one-third 
of  the  business  went  to  Cleveland  and  the  other 
two-thirds  to  Columbus.  The  contract  is  for 
delivery  until  April  1st.  In  connection  with  the 
awarding  of  the  contract,  the  State  announced 
the  policy  of  buying  a  better  grade  of  coal  than 
usual,  even  if  it  became  necessary  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Severe  Winter  Predicted. 

Inquiries  from  the  domestic  trade  far  outnum¬ 
ber  orders,  but  these  indicate  the  business  that  is 
to  come  soon  and  dealers  are  content  to  wait. 
The  forecast  of  the  local  Upited  States  Weather 
Bureau  is  for  an  early  winter  and  probably  a 
severe  one.  This  has  strengthened  the  morale  of 
coal  men  considerably. 

Unusually  low  prices  for  West  Virginia  four- 
inch  lump  were  heard  of  this  week,  a  number  of 
cars  being  sold  at  $2.75.  At  this  rate  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal,  with  the  higher  freight  rate  added,  can 
be  put  down  at  approximately  the  same  price  as 
Hocking.  Other  West  Virginia  lump  is  selling 
at  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  and  some  dealers  are  willing 
to  take  90-days  contracts  at  the  latter  figure. 

Both  Hocking  and  West  Virginia  screenings 
are  selling  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  with  the  lower 
figure  predominating.  Hocking  mine  run  is  from 
$2  to  $2.15,  but  some  firms  are  getting  as  high 
as  $2.50.  Pocahontas  lump  is  $5  to  $5.25. 

Congestion  is  still  reported  from  the  upper  lake 
docks.  The  Hocking  Valley  RR.  reports  that  it 
is  still  unloading  at  its  docks  in  Toledo  and  that 
cargoes  are  going  up  the  lakes  regularly.  Most 
of  this  coal  is  either  West  Virginia  or  Kentucky. 
Little  Hocking  is  going  by  lake  now. 


Sees  Export  Trade  Revival. 

H.  M.  Hall,  president  of  the  Fort  Dearbo'rn  Coal 
&  Export  Co.,  New  York,  attributes  the  present 
dullness  in  the  export  trade  to  the  fact  that  many 
foreign  buyers  are  asking  for  long-term  credits, 
which  the  American  exporters  and  bankers  cannot 
see  their  way  clear  to  extend. 

“We  look  for  considerable  activity  in  South 
America  and  the  Mediterranean  within  60  to  90  days,’’ 
says  Mr.  Hall,  “as  indications  are  that  visible  stocks 
will  be  consumed  in  that  time.  Reports  from  our 
foreign  representatives  reflect  the  feeling  that  better 
exchange  rates  will  develop  shortly.  South  American, 
Italian  and  Egyptian  railroads  will  need  coal  in  the 
near  future,  as  their  present  supply  is  said  to  be 
good  for  another  two  months  or  so.” 
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IMPROVEMENT  AT  BOSTON 

More  Healthy  Outlook  in  General  Business — 
Inquiries  and  Orders  Being  Received. 

Increased  activity  in  the  textile  industry,  though 
somewhat  “spotty,”  gives  promise  of  a  _  tangible 
business  improvement.  In  the  woolen  industry 
recently  compiled  figures  show  only  9.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  combing  machines  were 
idle  July  1st,  as  against  12.9  machines  idle  May 
2nd.  While  this  increase  in  operated  machines 
is  not  large,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
since  April  and,  as  one  prominent  jobber  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “there  is  a  more  healthy  feeling 
throughout  the  trade.” 

That  the  large  manufacturing  interests  are  an¬ 
ticipating  better  business  in  the  early  future  is 
evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  purchasing  depart¬ 
ments  towards  the  coal  market  and  orders  are 
resulting  from  the  numerous  inquiries  constantly 
being  made.  Should  they  be  convinced  that  there 
was  to  be  a  strengthening  of  the  bituminous  mar¬ 
ket  there  would  be  undoubtedly  a  stimulated  pur¬ 
chasing,  both  for  spot  and  contract  shipments, 
by  those  who  are  financially  situated  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  condition. 

No  Change  in  Quotations. 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  quotations 
on  bituminous  for  the  last  few  weeks.  On  some 
of  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  anthracite  there  are 
instances  of  a  decided  stiffening  of  price  and  one 
of  the  large  companies  is  reported  as  instructing 
its  superintendents  that  these  sizes  must  be  so 
prepared  that  they  will  render  not  over  15  per 
cent  ash. 

Due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  anthracite  mines  which  have  been  closed 
down  on  account  of  labor  troubles  had  adjusted 
their  differences  and  renewed  operation,  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  second  week  of  August  was  more 
nearly  equal  the  output  before  the  inception  of 
the  several  strikes. 

Shipments  to  New  England  are  coming  in 
freely,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  stove 
size.  Some  shippers  refuse  to  accept  orders  for 
stove  coal  only,  but  others  are  in  position  to 
take  care  of  all  demands  for  any  size  and  are 
filling  small  orders  promptly.  Reports  from 
various  sections  show  that  generally  there  is  too 
large  a  proportion  of  this  coal  still  held  in  the 
retail  dealers’  yards  instead  of  being  stored  in 
the  bins  of  the  consumer,  where  it  should  be  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  output  of  the 
retail  dealers  for  the  four  months  of  the  coal 
year  1921  is  less  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1920.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  amount 
of  domestic  coal  in  the  Massachusetts  dealers’ 
yards  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fuel  Administration. 

On  July  1st  there  was  876,000  tons  of  domestic 
anthracite  in  the  yards  of  the  Massachusetts  deal¬ 
ers  as  against  808,000  tons  on  April  1st.  The 
stock  on  hand  April  1st  was  465,000  ahead  of 
that  held  by  the  dealers  in  1920.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1921  New  England  received  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 
Consideration  of  these  three  amounts,  stock  on 
hand  April  1st,  receipts  for  the  three  months  and 
stnek  on  hand  July  1st,  shows  that  less  than 
3,000,000  tons  were  delivered  to  consumers  during 
the  period  when  large  consumers  are  supposed  to 
house  their  supply. 

In  1920  (calendar  year)  the  receipts  of  anthra¬ 
cite  for  the  year  were  11,255,000  tons  and  in  1918 
13,620,000  tons.  These  figures  should  give  food 
for  thought  to  those  who  have  not  provided  for 
their  future  fuel  requirements. 


Interesting  material  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
anthracite  industry  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Many  years  are  covered,  but  there  are  some  gaps, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  readers 
with  a  view  to  filling  them  up ;  also,  to  have  addi¬ 
tional  data  for .  other  years,  for  subsequent  publica¬ 
tion. 
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BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  POOR 

Maintenance  of  Light  Demand  and  Over- 
Production — Better  Prices  Soon. 

There  is  little  comfort  in  the  situation  as  to 
soft  coal  in  the  Baltimore  field.  There  is  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  light  demand  and  over-production, 
with  sales  below  actual  cost  of  mining;  these 
have  cursed  the  trade  for  some  time  past.  Best 
steam  coals  are  offering  to  the  trade  as  low  as 
$2.20,  or  in  a  few  cases  $2.10,  f.  o.  b.  mines  a  net 
ton.  This  coal  running  to  Pool  9  is  offering  to 
the  purchaser  outside  of  trade  circles  as  low  as 
$2.25  in  most  cases,  with  some  sales  up  to  $2.50 
on  the  mine  basis. 

Lower  grade  steam  coals  are  generally  below 
the  $2  mark  and  Pool  34  coal  is  to  be  had  at 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75.  It  is  probably  a  fact  that 
few  producers  are  now  able  to  mine  coal  at  a 
profit  under  such  a  price  regime.  Despite  this 
fact,  however,  quite  a  number  of  producers  con¬ 
tinue  to  mine  coal  in  order  to  keep  up  some  form 
of  organization,  and  the  keen  competition  which 
they  hand  out  in  trading  is  productive  of  a  forced 
down  market. 

Business  circles  continue  to  drift  and  while 
there  has  recently  been  constant  talk  of  impend¬ 
ing  better  times,  there  is  so  far  a  failure  to  get 
results.  With  winter  coming  on,  however,  and 
the  early  necessity  of  the  public  to  buy  articles 
which  they  are  now  holding  off  purchasing,  would 
seem  to  indicate  some  form  of  early  resumption 
of  manufacturing  and  consequently  of  coal 
ordering. 

Hard  Coal  Situation  Muddled. 

The  hard  coal  situation  in. Baltimore  continues 
muddled  as  a  result  of  the  Grand  Jury  action  in 
indicting  the  coal  dealers  on  a  charge  of  price 
fixing.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  change 
the  trend  of  thought  of  hundreds  of  household 
ers  and  business  men  that  the  price  of  anthracite: 
coal  will  be  cut  as  a  result  of  the  prosecution  o 
the  coal  men. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  interesting  study:  the  usua 
allotment  is  720,000  tons  of  hard  coal  for  th 
Baltimore  district,  which  includes  the  suburbs,  oi 
about  60,000  tons  per  month.  In  the  spring  ant 
early  summer  the  monthly  movement  usualh 
runs  over  60,000  tons,  as  there  is  practically  nc 
movement  here  in  February  and  March.  Tht ) 
receipts  this  year  by  cars  in  Baltimore  have  been 
April  994,  May  1,100,  June  1,310,  and  July  1,082 
As  the  average  is  about  45  tons  per  car,  it  cai 
be  seen  that  the  month  of  June  was  the  only  on 
measuring  up  to  the  60,000  mark.  For  Augus 
(the  period  of  Grand  Jury  action  and  misleadiny 
of  the  public)  the  receipts  so  far  indicate  that  th' 
trade  will  be  lucky  to  get  in  600  cars,  or  less  thai 
half  of  what  should  be  running. 

The  extent  to  which  the  public  has  been  holdup 
off  buying  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  despite  thi 
run  below  normal,  there  are  few  unfilled  order 
on  the  books  of  the  dealers,  while  there  is  pile 
in  the  yards  of  this  city  possibly  between  30,00: 
and  40,000  tons  of  coal  which  is  not  being  calle 
for.  With  the  large  number  of  empty  cellar 
here,  however,  this  will  be  but  a  drop  in  th 
bucket  when  real  cold  weather  comes  and  th 
misled  public  demands  its  fuel  all  at  one  time  an 
finds  the  dealers  unable  to  deliver  promptly. 

Meanwhile  the  price  situation  continues  ut 
changed.  The  retailers  are  waiting  the  action  o 
the  wholesale  interests  for  September  1st  befor 
deciding  what  to  do. 


The  Railtvay  Age,  in  considering  the  presei  i 
situation,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  shipment 
of  bituminous  coal  have  never  been  so  relative! 
small  up  to  the  present  time  since  reliable  statin 
tics  as  to  production  and  transportation  ha' 
been  kept  and  states  that  as  coal  constitutes  aboi 
35  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  railways,  ther 
can  be  .no  substantial  increase  in  the  total  traff 
while  coal  shipments  remain  so  small. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 


UNCERTAINTY  AT  BUFFALO  JOHNSTOWN  PRICES  FIRMER 


lugust  Movement  Will  Show  an  Increase — 
L  Dumpings  Fall  Off. 

!•  The  movement  to  New  England  continues  to 
■  fford  the  only  evidence  of  life  in  the  coal  trade 
ere,  and  with  the  usual  amount  of  bunker  trade 
linoving  through  Hampton  Roads,  it  is  believed 
hat  the  movements  in  August  will  show  a  little 
tcrease  over  the  month  of  July.  With  revival 
f  the  domestic  demand  still  a  matter  of  expecta- 
ion,  the  tidewater  market  reveals  the  same  signs 
f  stagnation  that  has  characterized  it  since  the 
liddle  of  July.  The  amount  of  export  business 
as  decreased  to  less  than  50,000  tons  a  week  and 
umpings  have  dropped  to  a  figure  very  close 
i  200.000  tons  a  week,  or  about  35,000  per  day. 

Inactivity  has  been  particularly  felt  at  Newport 
lews,  where  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  are 
icated  and  over  which  pier  a  great  deal  of  the 
milage  handled  during  the  record  month  of 
tine  was  dumped.  For  this  month  up  to  date 
;  lings  have  almost  been  at  a  standstill  at  this 
ier.  According  to  reports,  the  amount  of  coal 
urnped  over  this  pier  from  August  1st  to  August 
5th  was  131,000  tons,  and  during  this  time  there 
as  a  lapse  of  36  hours  in  which  no  vessels  ar- 
ved  for  either  cargo  or  bunkers,  and  at  this 
articular  time  there  was  not  a  single  active  for- 
gn  vessel  in  port. 

.  Dumpings  for  the  past  week  were  smaller  but 
lere  was  not  much  difference  in  the  amount  of 
ial  on  the  tracks,  nor  in  the  volume  of  vessels’ 
•quirements  reported  at  the  piers.  The  total 

! imped  over  all  three  piers  during  the  past  week 
as  209,823  tons,  while  the  previous  week  showed 
at  261,637  tons  were  dumped  and  for  the  year 
i  date  shows  that  11,105,026  tons  have  passed 
.er  the  piers  as  against  13,477,329  tons  for  the 
me  period  last  year. 

Agitating  Lower  Freights. 

Shipping  firms  through  this  port  are  agitating 
!  wer  freight  rates  on  coal  from  the  mines  to 
ampton  Roads  based  on  the  belief  that  the  in¬ 
ease  of  tonnage  handled  as  a  result  of  lower 
eight  rates  would  more  than  compensate  the 
j  Jroads.  The  present  rate  per  gross  ton  is  $2.80, 
hich  was  the  maximum  reached  under  the  Gov- 
nment  control  of  the  carriers.  The  pre-war 
te  was  $1.40  per  gross  ton. 

The  coal  men  argue  that  with  a  reduction  of  80 
nts  per  ton  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
deliver  coal  to  the  piers  here  at  about  $4.50  a 
n,  and  with  this  price  they  believe  that  the 
port  business,  which  is  now  down  to  the  mini¬ 
um,  would  increase  so  materially  that  the  roads 
iuld  profit  in  the  long  run.  Competition  from 
eat  Britain  and  the  unfavorable  condition  of 
reign  exchange  are  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
arth  of  the  export  business. 

Practically  no  coal  is  being  shipped  from 
impton  Roads  to  European  ports,  the  piers  be¬ 
ll  saved  from  almost  absolute  idleness  by  the 
w  England  demand  and  that  from  the  West 
dies  and  Brazil,  the  latter,  however,  not  being 
-at.  Immediate  prospects  of  better  conditions 
not  seen  by  shippers  here;  they  claim  that 
lower  freight  rate  is  needed  in  order  to  keep 
export  business  moving. 

Hie  announcement  was  made  last  week  that  the 
i  lroads  had  agreed  to  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
the  rates  on  steel  and  iron  moving  towards 
[ '  coast  for  export  only,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
<d  industry  found  itself  unable  to  meet  the 
npetition  of  German  and  Belgian  producers 
the  field,  and  unless  they  could  get  their  prod- 
to  the  coast  for  less  money.  The  railroads, 
order  to  stimulate  business,  consented  to  the 
uction.  Owing  to  the  situation  in  steel  and 
•1  trades  as  being  similar,  it  is  believed  that  a 
>sible  reduction  of  the  rate  on  export  coal 
’Rid  be  made  without  delay. 


-  re  you  letting  yourself  be  hypnotized  by  the 
ns  -singing  “The  Buyers’  Strike  Blues’’  ? 


Some  I  hink  Business  Is  Improving,  While 
Others  Cannot  See  It. 

The  bituminous  market  still  drags.  A  leading  job- 
ei  was  asked  this  week  if  his  orders  had  in¬ 
creased  and  he  replied  that  they  had,  but  when  he 
was  called  to  specify  the  amount  he  thought  it  was 
not  much  over  2  per  cent.  A  second  jobber  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  same  query  by  saying  he  did  not 
see  any  improvement  and  a  third  said  he  was  not 
able  to  say  whether  his  business  was  better  or  not. 

bo  it  will  have  to  be  said  that  there  is  no  stir  of 
account.  The  railroads  are  buying  a  little  more 
reely  Shippers  think  that  the  appeal  made  by  the 
New  Y ork  Central  had  a  good  effect,  but  beyond 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  buying,  except 
that  it  comes  from  consumers  who  are  merely  run¬ 
ning  out  of  stock  and  want  to  be  safe.  There  are, 
of  course,  regular  customers  who  are  in  need  of 
about  .  so  much  coal  every  day,  but  even  they  do 
not  care  to  lay  in  heavy  stocks.  They  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  coal  enough  and  that  the  price  is  not 
going  to  be  higher  right  away. 

As  a  rule,  the  shippers  will  agree  with  them.  Even 
it  consumption  should  begin  to  mount  up  it  would 
merely  cut  out  the  sacrifice  sales  and  the  present 
top  prices  would  be  regular  for  some  time.  The 
mines  would  merely  run  a  little  stronger  and  keep 
ahead  of  the  demand.  It  will  take  a  strike  or  a 
car  shortage  to  send  prices  up,  and  that  will  not  be 
likely  to  occur  till  business  is  active  again.  Whether 
a  car  shortage  will  take  place  this  year  is  not  at 
all  certain.  Anything  of  the  sort  this  fall  is  not 
much  expected  now. 

W  lth  the  bituminous  market  down  in  such  a  deep 
rut,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  phase  of  the  trade  to  talk 
about.  1  he  shippers  themselves  are  well  aware  of 
that,  borne  of  them  inquire  why  a  news  gatherer 
comes  about  at  all.  They  say  there  is  nothing  going 
on  and  they  cannot  be  of  any  assistance  to  him. 
It  is  a  fact  that  even  the  personal  happenings  are 
about  down  to  the  dead  level  of  the  trade  proper. 

a  shipper  goes  off  on  a  golfing  trip  it  is  a  big 
event,  as  news  averages  now. 


Dull  Periods  a  Corrective. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that 
such  periods  cf  depression  have  their  uses.  If  it 
were  possible  to  go  on  turning  out  goods  at  will  the 
world  would  before  long  so  choke  up  with  stuff  that 
there  would  be  a  terrible  collapse.  A  thoughtful 
Buffalo  business  man  once  was  heard  to  say  he 
wished  he  had  capital  enough,  or  could  get  it  some¬ 
how,  to  enable  him  to  start  what  he  called  a  pawn¬ 
broker  s  bank.  When  manufactured  articles  began 
to  exceed  the  demand  he  would  be  ready  with  a 
monster  warehouse  into  which  he  would  put  the 
goods,  merely  lending  the  manufacturer  enough  to 
enable  him  to  keep  on  running  till  the  demand  again 
took  off  the  surplus.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
fluctuations  would  continue. 

1  he  anthracite  trade  is  running  as  slow  as  ever, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  the  consumer 
is  ready  to  buy.  Next  winter  if  he  want  his  sup¬ 
plies  faster  than  they  can  be  given  him  there  will  be 
nobody  to  blame  but  himself.  About  as  much  has 
been  sold  this  summer  as  usual,  though  the  big 
mining  companies  are  not  easy  over  the  possibilities 
and  some  of  them  have  stocked  a  part  of  their 
output  lately.  At  the  same  time  they  are  all  send¬ 
ing  big  shipments  up  the  lakes. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  ending  August  13th 
were  172,400  tons,  all  clearing  for  four  ports,  76,300 
for  Duluth  and  Superior,  50,200  tons  for  Milwaukee, 
41,400  tons  for  Chicago  and  4,500  tons  for  Green 
Bay. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  65-70  cents  to  Chicago,  60 
cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents  to  Green  Bay,  and 
50  cents  to  Duluth  and  Superior. 


The  American  Consul  at  Goteburg,  Sweden, 
reports  that  a  saving  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in 
coal  consumption  on  the  Danish  railroad  has 
been  effected  by  a  new  device  recently  put  on  the 
market  by  a  Swedish  inventor. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Report  More 
Buyers  in  Market. 

Johnstown,  Pa„  Aug.  25,-One  of  the  local  coal 
concerns  was  startled  yesterday  morning  at  the  receipt 
of  an  inquiry  for  300  cars  of  coal  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  at  the  rate  of  10  cars  a  day.  This  was  not  only 
bj  far  the  most  important  inquiry  received  in  this 
city  in  many  months,  but  was  the  "only  bona-fide  in¬ 
quiry  of  any  considerable  proportions  since  the  coal 
business  started  on  the  down  grade. 

The  depression  has  been  punctuated  by  requests 
for  prices  on  rather  large  quantities  of  coah  it  is  true 
but  according  to  local  houses  these  have  been  mostly 
of  a  wildcat  nature  by  firms  or  individuals  merely 
scouting  around”  for  a  possible  bargain,  with  little 
if  any  real  intention  of  buying.  Such  inquiries, 
coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  real  ones  and  the  almost 
negligible  sales  which  prevailed  during  July  and  the 
first  week  of  August,  kept  the  local  operators  in  a 
decidedly  pessimistic  frame  of  mind  and  gave  po 
encouragement  for  a  rally  in  anything  like  the  near 
future.  1  hey  did  not  even  attract  attention. 

But  this  latest  inquiry,  for  300  cars,  which  the  re¬ 
cipients  described  as  “genuine”  and  “voluntary,”  com¬ 
ing  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  the  worst  slump  the  local 
field  has  known  in  years,  has  stirred  up  no  little 
comment  and  is  considered  quite  an  item  in  an  almost 
listless  market.  ‘An  inquiry  which,  if  resulting  in  an 
order,  will  increase  a  company’s  output  500  tons  a 
day  for  30  days  in  times  like  these  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at,  said  an  official  of  the  concern  which  received  the 
inquiry. 

Increase  in  Sales  Reported. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  operators  here  report 
the  third  week  in  August  as  the  best,  since  July’s  low 
record.  More  customers  are  asking  about  prices  and 
deliveries  and  a  good  bit  more  coal  has  been  moved. 
An  encouraging  feature  is  the  increase  in  voluntary 
inquiries. 

Still  another  development  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  days  is  the  reappearance  of  “old 
friends” ,  in  the  market  after  a  long  absence.  It  is 
not  uncommon  now  for  a  regular  customer,  who  has 
not  been  heard  from  in  many  weeks,  and  in  some 
cases  months,  to  send  in  a  call  for  a  car  or  two  or 
maybe  more,  often  in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  hurry. 
These  orders,  the  operators  say,  come  from  customers 
who  have  fallen  in  line  with  the  custom  of  the  times 
to  get  along  on  what  you  have” — but  who  have 
neglected  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  stock  or  who  have 
overestimated  its  lasting  capacity. 

These  little  hints  of  waning  supplies  in  the  bins  of 
small  customers  have  aroused  among  local  operators 
the  belief  that  the  same  conditions  will  soon  find 
their  way  among  the  larger  customers.  One  operator 
offers  the  suggestion  that  the  cool  weather  prevalent 
during  the  most  of  this  month  may  have  reminded 
people  that  cold  weather  is  not  far  off  and  started 
them  looking  into  their  bins  to  see  whether  there’s 
anything  there  for  the  winter. 

Operations  at  the  non-union  mines  are  reported 
better  this  week,  averaging  about  36  per  cent  or  a 
little  higher,  with  no  improvement  in  the  union  work¬ 
ings. 

Replies  to  inquiries  regarding  prices  generally  in¬ 
dicated  a  gratifying  rise,  with  a  tendency  toward 
stabilization.  One  firm,  speaking  for  himself,  quoted 
$2.35  to  $2.50  on  pool  10,  $2.50  to  $2.85  on  pool  9  and 
$2  to  $2.25  for  pool  11,  as  its  average  prices  for  the 
past  week.  In  general,  however,  the  figures  quoted 
ran  around  $2.25  to  $2.35  for  pool  10,  $2.50  and 
slightly  upward  for  pool  9,  with  pool  11  holding 
pretty  close  to  the  $2  mark. 

A  couple  of  houses,  probably  less  fortunate  than 
the  others,  insist  that  they  can  see  no  tendency 
toward  stiffening  in  the  prices  and  report  prospective 
patrons  still  holding  out  for  the  lowest  possible  fig¬ 
ures. 


Advocates  of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  and  pro¬ 
posed  waterways  might  well  consider  the  statements 
of  coal  yard  owners  on  Lake  Champlain,  who  assert 
that  rail  coal  is  better  in  every  way,  being  easy  to  get 
all  winter,  freer  from  dirt  and  less  expensive  to  un¬ 
load  or  handle. 
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MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL 

Movement  of  Coal  from  Docks  to  Interior 
Shows  Moderate  Increase. 

The  returns  indicate  a  short  crop  in  many  sections, 
and  therefore  a  limited  activity  commercially.  If 
there  were  anything  remaining  to  assure  that  there 
will  hardly  be  a  heavy  consumption  of  steam  coal, 
either  by  factories  or  railroads,  this  will  furnish  it. 
There  is  no  danger  of  any  serious  shortage  of  fuel 
for  the  northwest  during  the  coming  winter. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  belated 
distribution.  Interior  points  cannot  wait  until  frost 
and  then  expect  to  have  a  car  of  coal  on  track  the  next 
morning.  If  enough  interior  points  practice  this  sort 
of  delay,  it  is  a  certainty  that  when  cold  weather 
arrives  there  will  be  some  communities  whose  orders 
will  not  be  reached  speedily.  There  will  be  some 
doleful  reports  of  being  threatened  with  freezing 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  tonnage 
moving  to  the  interior.  Buyers  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  will  have  to  pay  the  current 
prices,  and  are  acting  accordingly.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  move  has  come,  for  there  would  have  been 
a  terrific  time  four  or  five  weeks  from  now  if  the 
protracted  delay  had  continued.  Despite  the  limited 
traffic  on  the  railroads,  there  would  have  been  a  sad 
congestion  if  all  the  coal  required  for  the  opening  of 
cold  weather  had  to  be  moved  practically  at  once. 
With  a  start  toward  the  fall  movement,  the  situation 
is  easing  to  some  extent.  There  should  be  a  great 
deal  more  move  to  the  interior  than  has  yet  gone,  if 
the  docks  are  to  get  up  as  much  as  they  should  have 
during  the  season. 

Already  the  docks  are  getting  uncomfortably 
crowded  and  some  are  unable  to  receive  more  until 
they  have  cleared  away  some  room  through  ship¬ 
ments.  Receipts  at  the  docks  have  had  to  be  re¬ 
duced  because  there  was  not  available  space  for  a 
continuation  of  the  tonnage  which  has  been  com¬ 
ing. 

Public  Dissatisfied  with  Prices. 

But  if  buying  is  starting  it  is  not  because  con¬ 
sumers  or  the  steam  trade  as  a  whole  feel  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  current  prices.  They  are  accepting  the 
inevitable,  with  a  feeling  that  they  are  being  “stung” 
and  hoping  to  return  the  favor  with  interest.  That 
this  feeling  is  unjustifiable,  does  not  alter  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  slightest.  Whether  the  feeling  continues 
or  not,  it  exists  and  it  will  encourage  extending  all 
possible  support  to  the  legislation  proposed  by 
Freylinghuysen  and  others. 

The  all-rail  business  has  been  sitting  close  during 
the  dull  period  of  the  summer,  but  now  that  the 
activity  of  fall  approaches,  the  trade  is  preparing  to 
go  after  business  actively.  If  anyone  has  felt  that 
the  rail  shippers  were  likely  to  lie  down  and  let  the 
business  they  have  built  up  get  away  without  a  fight, 
they  will  do  well  to  reconsider. 

(Dne  great  favor  could  be  done  to  the  coal  trade  and 
to  consumers  this  season,  and  that  would  be  to  stop 
all  public  reference  to  any  revised  freights  on  coal. 
It  seems  to  be  very  unlikely  that  anything  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  this  season,  and  the  occasional  hints  of 
something  of  the  kind  merely  serve  to  make  people 
wait  for  something  that  seems  improbable  now,  what¬ 
ever  may  happen  in  the  future.  People  should  be 
getting  in  their  coal  without  delay,  and  anything  that 
encourages  delay  is  not  friendly,  however  it  may 
appear. 


Early  Exhaustion  Expected. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  in  the  Senate  June  28th, 
relative  to  "the  coal  problem.”  This  has  previously 
been  covered  in  large  measure  by  press  dispatches, 
but  the  complete  address  is  all  the  more  interesting, 
the  Senator  presenting  facts  about  the  industry  in 
good  form. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  official  comprehension 
of  the  trade  matters  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  speech,  when  reference  was  made  to  the 
extent  of  coal  reserves,  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  soft  coal  would  last  for  ap¬ 
proximately  six  thousand  years,  Senator  Overman, 
of  North  Carolina,  interrupted  to  say  that  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  coal  supply  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted  in  about  forty  years. 
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PITTSBURGH  SEES  PICK-UP 

Decline  in  Lake  Shipments  Partly  Offset  by 
Gains  Elsewhere. 

Unquestionably  business  in  general  is  picking  up. 
Although  the  railroads  in  this  territory  report  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  total  coal  tonnage  moving,  yet 
they,  all  agree  that  what  is  moving  is  going  to  a 
more  diversified  list  of  consumers,  the  falling  off 
being  due  to  curtailment  of  tonnages  running  to 
lakes. 

Retailers  have  entered  the  market  and  are  buying 
in  conservative  tonnages.  They  report  unanimously 
that  retail  consumers  are  reluctant  to  put  in  their 
coal  at  this  time  on  account  of  shortage  of  cash. 
It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  large  ton¬ 
nages  of  coal  shipped  within  the  next  thirty  days 
for  domestic  consumption.  For  this  reason  it  is 
felt  that  as  soon  as  cold  weather  arrives  there  will 
be  a  rush  for  coal  by  this  class  of  consumers. 

There  is  some  demand  from  large  consumers  for 
coal  for  stocking.  The  general  demand  is  about 
the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks.  There  are  a  great  number  of  feelers  being 
sent  into  this  market,  and  in  some  instances  sales 
of  fairly  large  tonnages  have  been  made.  There  is 
considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  the  steel  plants 
and  rumors  are  current  that  a  number  of  the  fur¬ 
naces  will  soon  be  compelled  to  blow  in  as  they  are 
practically  out  of  stock  iron.  This  is  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  and  suggests  that  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  there  will  be  a  resumption  of  business  in  the 
steel  industry  in  this  territory. 

The  demand  for  slack  coal  is  still  a  feature  of 
this  market.  Prices  in  a  great  many  instances  have 
been  slashed  on  lump  on  the  part  of  operators  who 
have  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  slack  to 
place  upon  their  orders. 

Prices  in  this  territory  follow  : 

Gas  coal :  $2.75 ;  M/R,  $2.50 ;  slack,  $2. 

Steam  coal:  -kj,  $2.60;  M/R,  $2.35;  slack,  $1.80. 

Connellsville  by-product  coal — M/R,  $1.85;  Domes¬ 
tic  l[/i"  lump,  $2,75  to  $3. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

S.  E.  Dickey,  a  prominent  local  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  is  in  a  hospital  here  with  his  left  foot  frac¬ 
tured  and  the  calf  of  his  left  leg  badly  mangled 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  which  happened  while 
he  was  superintending  the  placing  of  steel  beams 
on  the  bridge  piers  at  the  Bird  Coal  Co.’s  opera¬ 
tions  just  outside  the  city  last  Friday. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial 
Coal  Corporation  and  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  was  here  from  New  York  on  busi¬ 
ness  several  days  last  week.  Philip  E.  Thomas, 
of  New  York,  treasurer  of  the  Imperial,  was  a 
visitor  here  Sunday  and  Monday.  E.  H.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  New  York  sales  manager  of  the  same  cor¬ 
poration,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Canada,  and 
Harry  Ling,  the  company’s  Philadelphia  sales 
manager,  is  on  an  outing  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

Bouldin  R.  Guy,  sales  manager  for  Williamson 
Pond  Creek  Coal  Sales  Co.,  of  Williamson,  W.  Va„ 
was  a  visitor  here  this  week  attending  to  business  for 
his  firm. 

J.  W.  Howe,  formerly  commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  has  arrived  in  Norfolk  to  take 
up  his  duties  as  general  sales  manager  for  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  D.  Sanderlin,  of  the  Nottingham-Wrenn  Co.,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Sanderlin,  is  making  an  automo¬ 
bile  tour  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  They  are 
expected  to  be  away  about  two  weeks. 

J.  Luther  Neel,  a  prominent  coal  man  of  Norfolk, 
died  at  a  local  hospital  last  Friday  night.  Mr.  Neel 
was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  had  resided  in  Norfolk 
for  the  past  four  years.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.  here,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  represented  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  The  body 
was  sent  to  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  for  burial. 
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But  Improvement  Is  Not  Considered  Quite1 

Normal  for  This  Time  of  Year. 

While  the  Chicago  trade  has  experienced  improved 
business  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  this 
improvement  has  not  been  as  great  as  warranted  by 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  In  other  words,  while 
more  coal  was  purchased  in  August  than  in  July, 
the  sales  fall  short  of  the  normal  improvement  ex¬ 
pected  in  August  over  July,  as  experienced  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

In  the  face  of  general  talk  of  resumption  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Government  statistics  for  July  show  that  unemploy-J 
ment  for  the  United  States  increased  rather  than  de-! 
creased  during  that  month.  The  unemployment  situ-1 
ation  is  spotty,  for  many  sections  are  reporting  morel 
men  at  work  while  others,  especially  farming  sec-  j 
tions,  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employed. 
Detroit,  for  example,  reports  110,000  workers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  79  members  of  the  employers  associa¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  30,000  men  employed  by  the 
same  firms  in  January. 

The  coal  trade  follows  to  a  great  extent  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation,  for  where  factories  are  working 
they  must  have  coal  to  operate  -with.  Then  again, 
where  men  are  at  work  they  are  able  to  buy  coal 
for  domestic  use. 

Production  of  coal,  after  a  long  decline,  is  now 
on  the  increase,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  running  time  of  Illinois  mines  during  the 
past  week  made  a  gain  of  two  per  cent,  operating  or 
a  35  per  cent  basis. 

Screenings  Being  Contracted  for. 

The  demand  for  domestic  sizes  has  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks,  but  the  prices  have  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  Screenings  are  becoming  scarce 
but  the  price  remains  low.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  many  contracts  for  screenings  have  beer 
signed,  a  decided  change  in  the  buying  tactics  of  ; 
month  ago. 

Anthracite  has  slumped  off  in  volume  recently,  bu 
members  of  the  trade  attribute  it  to  the  smaller  sup¬ 
plies  available.  Receipts  by  lake,  while  numbering 
the  same  in  cargoes,  were  shorter  in  actual  tonnagi 
than  previous  weeks  in  July.  Supplies  that  bavi 
been  received  are  being  taken  consistently. 

Retail  trade  is  showing  only  slight  improvement 
Most  retailers  are  in  unfavorable  position  to  pus! 
their  business.  When  they  urge  the  householder  tt 
buy  early  for  the  fall  and  winter,  they  are  askc 
in  many  cases  to  carry  the  householder  for  severa 
months.  This  they  can  do  but  in  a  limited  way,  ac 
cording  to  their  financial  resources.  Stocks  of  coa 
remain  large  in  retailers’  yards,  and  consequently  th 
wholesalers  are  not  moving  the  customary  tonnage 
for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Railroads’  Buying  Increases. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  to  develop 
recently  is  the  increase  in  the  buying  orders  fron 
railroads,  especially  in  the  Northwest  and  West 
where  the  movement  of  grain  is  heavy.  Crop 
are  large  and  the  farmers,  being  hard  hit  for  cash 
are  not  holding  off,  but  marketing  their  grain  as  sooi 
as  harvested.  The  movement  of  grain  to  such  mar 
kets  as  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and  St 
Louis  has  been  large  during  the  past  month. 

The  car  loading  on  all  roads  has  shown  a  de¬ 
crease  for  more  than  a  month,  compared  with  th 
same  period  last  week,  although  the  grain  car  loadin; 
has  increase  30  per  cent  over  the  same  period  a  yea 

ago.  '  V  I 

It  is  encouraging  to  witness  the  increase  m  de 
mand  for  coal  from  the  grain  carrying  lines,  as  we! 
as  to  notice  the  plans  of  many  roads  to  commenc 
repair  work,  many  having  already  opened  their  re 
pair  shops  which  have  been  closed  for  several  month 

With  many  buyers  still  claiming  that  the  price  o 
coal  is  too  high,  soft  coal  is  selling  at  less  than  pro 
duction  cost.  If  the  buying  holds  off  much  longe 
there  is  certainly  danger  of  a  serious  railroad  tie-u 
during  the  months  when  coal  is  most  needed..  Thi 
will  result  in  higher  prices  and  lack  of  supplies  fo 
those  who  persist  in  delaying  their  purchases  fur 
ther.  Public  utilities  are  following  the  policy  o 
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•*  lanufacturing  plants  in  buying.  They  are  taking 
nly  immediate  needs  in  most  cases  and  show  little 
; iterest  in  preparing  themselves  for  next  winter  with 
|  ne  necessary  stocks. 

.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  this  year  has 
jjeen  approximately  one  month  ahead,  with  Septem¬ 
ber  weather  in  August,  etc.,  it  is  expected  that  the 
puntry  will  have  a  long  cold  winter  and  that  the 
.nsequent  consumption  of  coal  will  be  large,  es- 
'  ccially  for  domestic  sizes.  An  early  fall  may  en- 
uirage  buying  of  coal,  for  certainly  the  price  has 
|  .'ceded  to  keep  pace  with  falling  prices  in  other  lines. 
With  spot  prices  in  Chicago  almost  on  a  par  with 
to  contract  market,  the  industrial  buyer  cannot  see 
te  wisdom  of  contracting  for  future  at  this  time. 
Quotations  on  the  Chicago  market  remain  nominal  - 
unchanged,  although  occasional  cars  of  distressed 
lal  are  reported  sold  at  prices  under  the  circular 
lotations. 


Chicago  Notes 


The  Phoenix  Coal  Co.  has  removed  its  office 
t  larger  quarters  in  the  Fisher  Building. 

W.  C.  Reynolds,  coal  man  from  Grafton,  W. 
a.,  stopped  at  the  Sherman  House  this  week. 

T.  D.  Payne,  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  is 

■  ending  a  two  weeks’  vacation  at  Hayward,  Wis. 
William  Spencer,  of  the  Monmouth  Coal  Co., 

.  anton,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  on  business  this 
|  eek. 

Frank  Richards,  of  Richards  &  Sons,  Terre 
aute,  Ind.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  on 
Jisiness. 

S.  H.  Park,  Pomona,  Cal.,  ivas  in  Chicago  this 
eek  purchasing  equipment  for  his  coal  company 

California. 

F.  A.  Manley  is  again  to  be  found  in  his  office 
the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  headquarters,  after  a  six 
tenths’  trip  to  Alaska. 

C.  G.  Hall,  general  manager  of  Walter  Bledsoe 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  visited  the  Chicago 
Bees  of  his  firm  this  week. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
lal  Operators’  Association,  left  Chicago  last 
:ek  for  a  trip  through  the  East. 

The  Rialto  Coal  Co.  has  been  appointed  ex- 
isive  sales  agents  for  the  output  of  the  Jay 
ial  Co.’s  mines,  effective  immediately. 

The  Consumers  Co.  reports  their  business  in 

■  as  very  good  this  season,  but  their  coal  trade 
or,  with  heavy  supplies  being  carried. 

F.  C.  Carland,  for  some  time  past  vice-presi- 
,nt  of  the  Rialto  Coal  Co.,  resigned  last  week 
d  will  form  a  coal  concern  of  his  own. 

.  E.  McLaughlin,  secretary  of  commission  and 
:ording  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
■sociation,  Springfield,  was  in  Chicago  this 

ek. 

'  J-  Fletcher,  secretary  of  the  Knox  County 
'al  Operators’  Association,  with  headquarters 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  this 

ek. 

I  A  Smyth,  ice  and  coal  dealer  from  Pendleton, 
e.,  passed  through  Chicago  this  week  on  his 
urn  trip  to  Oregon  after  a  cross-continent 

irney. 

lames  J.  Kelly,  one  of  the  old-time  coal  dealers 
Chicago,  and  the  first  fuel  administrator,  was 
Bed  this  week  from  his  former  residence,  32 7 
irquette  road. 

Secretary  O.  G.  Scott,  of  Springfield,  Ill  was 
Chicago  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
ek  and  his  assistant,  J.  F.  McLennan,  was  in 
:  city  this  week. 

I 

j  ~  S.  Ellis,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
,  abody  Coal  Co.  for  many  years,  has  been 
Aed  to  vice-presidency  of  that  concern  and 
ced  in  charge  of  the  accounting  work, 
ackson  K.  Dering,  president  of  the  J.  K.  Deririg 
|  al  Co.,  has  been  ill  this  week  at  St.  Luke’s 
spital.  His  condition  is  reported  as  not  serious 


and  he  is  expected  to  be  fully 
week. 


recovered  in  another 


M.  A.  Joshel,  retail  dealer  from  Geneva,  Ill.;  R. 
M.  Jones,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Herman  Denzell,  High¬ 
land  Park,  Ill.,  and  Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  Ill., 
visited  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  & 
\\  isconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  last 
week. 


W  ord  was  received  in  Chicago  this  week  of 
the  reopening  of  the  Jasonville,  Ind.,  mine  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Queen  Coal  Co.,  after  a  struggle  with 
the  miners  of  that  section,  who  were  attempting 
to  hinder  the  employment  of  men  living  outside 
the  district. 


A.  J.  Klengenberg  has  succeeded  F.  C.  Carland 
as  vice-president  of  the  Rialto  Coal  Co.,  Old 
Colony  building,  assuming  his  duties  as  officer 
of  the  concern  on  Monday  of  last  week.  A.  H. 
Speulda  has  been  appointed  new  general  sales 
manager  for  the  concern. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  output  of  the  Springfield 
District  Coal  Mining  Co.’s  seven  mines  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  effective 
September  1st.  The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  been 
operating  these  mines  for  some  time,  but  did  not 
control  the  sale  of  the  production. 

\\  .  B.  Jess,  formerly  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  District  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  been  made  a 
vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Springfield  and  direct 
the  sale  of  the  coal  from  the  mines  he  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  and  which  are  now  part 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

Movement  of  coal  by  way  of  the  lakes  con¬ 
tinues  at  about  the  same  rate,  four  cargoes  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Chicago  docks  last  week.  Steamers  W.  A. 
Reiss,  J.  H.  Brown  and  Saturn,  all  from  Buffalo, 
brought  full  cargoes  of  coal  to  Chicago  docks, 
and  the  steamer  Paine  from  Conneaut  arrived  at 
Indiana  Harbor  with  full  load. 

Many  of  the  local  retail  coal  and  ice  concerns 
were  held  up  in  their  plans  to  increase  the  price 
of  ice  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  this  week  by  the  action  of  Russell  J. 

I  oole,  secretary  of  the  City  Council  Committee 
on  high  costs.  He  is  making  a  drive  to  reduce 
retail  prices  for  all  home  life  necessities. 

Chicago  concerns  operating  Indiana  mines  re¬ 
port  labor  disturbances  during  the  past  week  in 
the  form  of  rioting  and  conspiracy,  which  hin¬ 
dered  production  in  Sullivan  County  coal  fields. 
Fifty  special  deputies  were  sworn  in  and  sent  to 
Sullivan  County,  where  they  soon  had  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  hand  and  restored  peaceful  conditions. 

Decision  by  the  I.  C.  C.,  calling  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  old  relations  between  rates  on  coal  moved 
by  rail  from  southern,  central  and  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  to  the  Northwest,  will  not  materially  affect 
the  prices  for  coal,  according  to  statements  re¬ 
ceived  from  W.  H.  Bremmer,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  RR.  The  changes  may 
increase  the  rates  in  some  cases,  while  reducing 
them  in  others. 

John  S.  Field,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  died  at  his  home 
last  Sunday  after  a  long  illness.  In  1885  Mr. 
Field  was  president  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Co.,  and  when  that  concern  consolidated  with  the 
City  Fuel  Co.  to  form  the  Consumers  Co.  in  1913, 
Mr.  Field  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  position  which  he  retained  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Among  those  who  acted  as 
honorary  pallbearers  at  his  funeral  Tuesday  were 
former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois; 
Fred  VV.  Upham,  president  of  the  Consumers  Co.; 
E.  B.  Butler,  of  Butler  Bros.,  and  J.  Ogden 
Armour. 


The  report  of  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  shows  an  increase 
of  24,184  in  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with  rev¬ 
enue  freight  during  the  week  ending  August  13, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  Coal  load¬ 
ings  jumped  10,987  cars,  being  larger  than  the 
gain  in  any  other  commodity. 
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Illinois  Central  Plans  Fuel  Economy. 

Chicago,  Aug.  25. — The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
has  set  aside  the  month  of  September  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  having  as  its  object  the  saving  of  fuel.  The 
campaign  will  embrace  all  departments  using 
fuel  transportation,  shops  and  power  plants, 
water  stations,  depots  and  offices. 

The  goal  for  September  is  “20  per  cent  less 
than  the  best  September  record  for  the  past  five 
years  in  each  class  of  .usage.”  In  transportation 
freight  service  the  best  record  made  was  133 
pounds  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles,  in  June,  1918. 

The  general  fuel  conservation  committee,  divi¬ 
sion  fuel  conservation  committee,  division  officers, 
train  dispatchers  and  operators,  enginemen  and 
trainmen,  shop  officers  and  employes,  coal  chute 
foremen,  power  plant  and  water  station  employes, 
maintenance  men  and  agents,  having  to  do  in 
any  respect  with  the  consumption  of  fuel,  are  all 
starting  the  month  with  the  hope  of  securing  the 
20  per  cent  reduction.  Weekly  reports  of  -  the 
progress  of  the  plan  will  be  made  by  division  fuel 
committees. 


Adria  SS.  &  Commerce  Corp. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Adria  Steamship  & 
Commerce  Corporation  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia  and  capitalized  at  $250,000  was  an¬ 
nounced  Thursday  by  Stephen  J.  Adam,  of  17 
Battery  Place,  who  was  elected  president  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Charleston,  the  headquarters  of 
the  concern.  Mr.  Adam  is  in  charge  of  the  sales 
and  export  department  in  this  city. 

The  corporation  has  been  organized  to  handle 
coal  produced  by  19  mines  in  the  Fairmont  and 
Kanawha  districts  of  West  Virginia.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Adam  as  president  and  managing  director, 
S.  A.  Lewis  is  treasurer;  C.  H.  Hetzel,  secretary, 
and  S.  A.  Moore  and  H.  C.  Jones,  vice-presidents. 


Miscellaneous  Notes 


The  Raven  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.  will  build  a  new 
tipple  at  Richmond,  Va.,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
a  day. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  has  begun  a  movement  to  secure  the 
annulment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  rule 
making  necessary  the  prepayment  of  freights  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  coal  export  situation  by 
cutting  down  costs. 

Here  is  a  peculiarity  in  regard  to  railroad 
claims:  one  of  the  New  England  companies,  we 
are  informed,  is  perfectly  willing  to  settle  a  num¬ 
ber  of  claims  entered  by  a  coal  company  on  its 
line,  but  will  not  pay  unless  the  company  accepts 
its  offer  on  all  claims.  Isn’t  this  pretty  close  to 
a  bulldozing  policy? 

British  coal  exports  during  July  totaled  816,000 
tons,  compared  with  1,884,000  tons  in  the  same 
month  of  1920.  Cardiff  reports  continued  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  coal  market  despite  the  slightly  better 
home  trade  and  steady  increase  in  exports.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  35s  for  best  Admiralty,  9s  to  12s  for 
inferior  grades,  18s  to  19s  for  smalls  and  12s  6d 
to  15s  for  cargoes. 

The  tri-district  executive  board  of  the  LT.  M. 
W.  held  a  meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre  last  Thursday 
to  make  preliminary  plans  for  the  convention  of 
anthracite  miners  which  will  frame  the  demands 
to  be  made  upon  the  operators  next  spring.  This 
gathering  will  be  held  some  time  during  the  fall, 
after  the  national  organization  holds  its  biennial 
convention  in  Indianapolis. 

The  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  called  for  August  24th,  has  been  postponed 
until  August  30th  and  31st.  This  was  done  so  that 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  could  be 
called  for  at  the  same  time.  Due  to  the  increased 
importance  being  attached  to  the  coal  exchange 
proposition,  it  was  decided  that  both  bodies 
should  meet  at  this  time  to  discuss  that  and  other 
important  matters. 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  COAL 

Throughout  the  Day  Its  Usefulness  Is 
Apparent. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  is  one  paper  that  appre¬ 
ciates  the  value  of  coal  to  the  community.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  under  the  heading  “Our  Debt  to  Coal,” 
it  printed  on  the  editorial  page : 

Just  before  you  start  to  register  your  annual  coal 
bill  complaint,  stop  and  determine  in  your  own  mind 
whether  or  not  you  fully  realize  the  debt  you  owe 
that  particular  type  of  fuel. 

From  the  time  you  get  out  of  bed  until  your  day 
is  done  and  you  have  again  placed  your  head  on  the 
pillow  you  maintain  an  intimate  association  either 
with  coal  itself  or  one  of  its-  by-products.  In  fact,  if 
you  would  attempt  to  pass  through  a  single  day  with¬ 
out  in  some  way  becoming  dependent  upon  coal  you 
couldn’t  do  it.  The  leavening  agent  in  the  bread  you 
eat  at  breakfast  and  the  gas  used  in  making  your 
coffee  comes  from  coal.  So  are  the  agents  that  tan 
your  shoes  and  that  vulcanize  the  rubber  of  your  auto¬ 
mobile  tires.  You  are  indebted  to  coal  for  the  various 
forms  of  ammonia  that  go  into  fertilizing  and  refrig¬ 
erating,  and  without  ammonia  your  ice  supply  would 
be  negligible. 

Not  only  that,  but  you  owe  a  debt  to  coal  for 
aspirin,  ,  salicylic  acid  nnd  many  other  cures  for  com¬ 
mon  colds  and  headaches ;  thus  for  elements  used  in 
manufacturing,  insulating,  coatings,  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  and  pipe  stems ;  for  benzol,  the  best  available  fuel 
for  automobiles  and  internal  combustion  engines; 
for  food  preservations,  moth  balls  and  disinfectants. 
It  also  furnishes  you  picric  acid  and  carries  locked 
in  itself  oil  of  wintergreen  and  the  most  delicate 
flavoring  extracts  and  perfumes. 

You  couldn’t  get  to  the  office  on  pneumatic  tires 
without  coal,  and  neither  could  you  ride  home  in  the 
street  car.  You  couldn't  sit  down  to  a  dinner  of  any 
sort,  because  whether  or  not  it  is  cooked  by  coal,  gas 
or  electricity  coal  is  the  basic  agent.  You  would  have 
no  light  to  read  by,  and  in  case  of  illness  you  could 
not  summon  a  physician  by  telephone,  because  the 
electricity  which  makes  the  telephone  possible  is 
generated  through  coal. 


Retail  Trade  of  Twin  Cities. 

Minneapolis,  Aug.  24. — Retailers  of  the  Twin 
Cities  have  delivered  probably  slightly  more  coal  this 
summer  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  because  this  year 
they  had  ample  coal  at  all  times  and  so  could  deliver 
orders  without  delay,  while  a  year  ago  there  was 
great  delay  in  getting  coal  moved  forward  to  the 
docks.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  business  booked 
at  this  time  last  year  than  has  been  the  case  to  this 
date,  but  deliveries  were  less. 

Retailers  here  can  get  supplies  from  the  docks  in 
48  hours  at  the  latest,  and  so  any  comparison  of 
stocks  on  hand  is  of  no  value.  Local  stocks  are 
seldom  large  because  of  the  excellent  service  possible 
from  the  docks.  The  retailers  using  all-rail  coal, 
usually  have  a  certain  tonnage  moving  to  them  right 
along,  based  upon  their  outgo.  As  the  purchase  of 
domestic  soft  coal  has  been  kept  down  to  a  minimum, 
they  have  not  been  taking  in  a  great  deal,  although 
those  having  contracts  for  steam  plants  have  kept 
their  stocks  up  to  cover  all  needs. 

Local  retailers  are  fearful  of  a  severe  rush  in  the 
fall,  when  the  first  touch  of  cold  weather  comes. 
Consumers  have  refused  to  put  in  their  usual  sup¬ 
plies  of  coal  during  the  summer,  and  even  with  the 
late  improved  buying  they  will  not  all  be  supplied  as 
they  should  be  by  the  middle  of  September.  If  frost 
should  strike  then,  as  it  often  does,  it  will  mean  a 
big  rush  for  immediate  delivery,  with  a  certainty  that 
some  will  have  to  wait. 


Some  cases  have  been  brought  to  our  attention 
lately  of  dealers  who  took  money  in  advance  for 
stove  coal  and  now  find  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
premium  or  take  some  other  size  not  wanted,  or 
else  be  forced  by  the  purchaser  to  return  the 
money  paid  in  last  spring.  Thus  a  loss  is  caused, 
for  the  prices  are  now  higher  than  they  were  in 
April,  when  the  original  transaction  occurred,  and 
except  to  the  yard  that  gets  the  order  that  the  first 
seller  can’t  fill,  hard  feeling  all  around  is  in  evidence. 


British  Exports  Increase,  Prices  Weaken. 

Shipments  from  South  Wales  During  Second  Week  of  August  Were  Record  for  Year- 
Believed  Prices  Have  Reached  Their  Bottom  for  Time  Being. 


Cardiff,  South  Wales,  Aug.  15.— Since  our  last 
report  British  coal  prices  have  been  considerably 
reduced  but  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
bottom  has  been  reached,  at  least  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  come,  as,  owing  to  the  coal  owners 
having  to  pay  fairly  high  guaranteed  wages  for 
some  time,  the  collieries  cannot  afford  to  sell  at 
less  prices  tfian  they  are  quoting  to-day. 

The  lower  prices  are  bringing  in  considerable 
business.  Exports  to  France  are  improving  and  a 
fair  business  is  now  being  carried  on  with  Belgium. 
For  the  first  time  for  several  years  a  shipment  has 
been  made  to  Russia,  a  steamer  of  6,000  tons  of 
Welsh  coal  leaving  for  Odessa,  Nicolaieff 
Novorossisk  on  account  of  the  all-Russian  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Society,  Ltd.,  while  there  are  also  enquiries 
from  Petrograd. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  enquiries  on  the 
Cardiff  market  for  coal  for  French  Railways,  and 
also  the  Greek  Government. 

The  total  Exports  of  coal  from  South  Wales  in 
the  past  week  constitute  a  record  for  the  year,  the 
total  exports  being  306,415  tons. 

With  prices  weakening  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  holding-off  by 
foreign  buyers  in  the  hope  that  prices  will  fall  still 
further,  but  it  is  thought  that  when  foreign  buyers 
see  a  stabilized  market  and  that  prices  have  touched 
bottom,  the  holding-off  tendency  will  be  abandoned 
and  a  considerable  business  develop. 


Exports  for  Three  Weeks. 

Exports  to  France  and  Portugal  last  week  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  figures  are  also’  a  record  for  the 


year. 

The  past  three  weeks’  exports  are  as  follows : 

July  29th.  Aug.  5th.  Aug.l2th. 


To : — 


France ‘  . 

75,647 

49,993 

Italy  . 

32,407 

32,859 

South  America  . 

31,307 

26,483 

Spain  . 

7,170 

14,534 

Portugal  . 

19,283 

12,418 

Greece  . 

3,713 

4,350 

British  Coaling  Depots 

40,758 

13,063 

Other  Countries  . 

23,823 

10,706 

1 14,752 
55,152 
26,657 
20,775 
21,027 


34,539 

33,513 


Notwithstanding  the  lower  prices  at  which  coals 
are  offered,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  export,  the  increased  outputs  of  some  col¬ 
lieries  hanging  heavy  and  inferior  coals  are  not 
selling  well.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  likely  to 
be  many  pit  stoppages  if  exports  do  not  still  further 
expand. 

Output  is  rapidly  increasing  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  trade  is  improving  to  the  extent  of  counteract¬ 
ing  this  increase  of  output.  The  recent  heavy  drop 
in  prices  has  been  a  direct  result  of  a  supply  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  demand,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  which  prices 
can  drop  and  it  is  felt  that  that  limit  has  been 
reached,  for  rather  than  sell  at  prices  less  than  to¬ 
day’s  quotations  collieries  would  prefer  to  stop.  The 
only  remedv  for  smooth  working  and  no  stoppages 
is  ‘increased  export’  and  British  exporters  are  mak¬ 
ing  strong  endeavors  to  effect  business  at  the 
competitive  levels  ruling  to-day. 


Cardiff  Prices. 


The  approximate  current  prices  in  the  Welsh 


A  Dealer’s  Views  on  Acceptances. 

The  Fuel  Administrators  found  out  that  the  retail¬ 
ers  know  very  little  about  the  coal  business,  either  as 
a  whole  or  even  in  part,  and  now  a  wholesale  com¬ 
pany  is  willing  to  instruct  its  customers  by  a  weekly 
letter  on  a  subject  that  seems  to  puzzle  many  men  in 
other  lines  also,  namely,  trade  acceptances  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  wheels  of  commerce  moving  12 
months  yearly. 

It  seems  to  indicate  that  the  dealers  in  black  dia¬ 
monds  as  a  rule  are  pretty  well  shod  with  this  world  s 
goods  when  their  banks  take  care  of  the  notes  they 


market  are  as  follows : 

Steam. 

Large. —  F.  O.  B. 

Best  Admiralties  . 37/6  to  397- 

Second  Admiralties  . 35/- to  377- 

Best  Drys  . 36/- to  38/6 

Other  Drys  . 35/-  to  367- 

Smalls. 

Best  Steam  Smalls . 19/- to  217- 

Ordinaries  . 17/-  to  187- 

Inferior  qualities  inc.  Duff . 1 5/—  to  1 7/- 

Washed  Nuts  . . .  37/6  to  40/- 

Washed  Smalls  . 19/- to  20/-; 


Bituminous. 

Best  Households  . 37/6  to  38/6 

Best  Households  for  Inland  at  pit . 45/- to  467- 

Good  Households  . 35/- to  37/6 

Coke  . 60/-  to  657- 

Patent  Fuel  . 37/6  to  40/- 


Newcastle  Prices. 

The  Newcastle  market  is  also  rather  weak  and 
business  is  easily  arrangeable  at  the  following  figures 


Best  Steam  Blyths . 31/- to  32/6 

Best  Steam  Tynes . 31/—  to  32/6 

Second  Blyths  . 27/6  to  307- 

Second  Tynes  . 27/6  to  30/- 

Unscreened  Steams  . 20/- to  257- 

Best  Seam  Smalls  . 17/6 

Seconds . 157- 

Smithies  . 407- 

Best  Gas  Coals . .32/6  to  357- 

Gas  Seconds  . 27/6  to  30/- 

Durham  Best  Bunkers . 27/6  to  307- 


Freights  and  C.  I.  F.  Prices. 

Freights  from  the  Bristol  Channel  show  no  sign 
of  going  higher,  the  following  table  shows  the  prio 
of  Best  Welsh  Admiralty  Smokeless  large  coal 
current  freights  to  various  destinations,  and  is  ai 
indication  of  the  price  at  which  Welsh  exporter 
can  deliver  to  various  countries,  the  c.  i.  f.  price  in 
eluding  coal  price,  freight  and  shipment  charges  am 
approximate  exporter’s  remuneration  : 


Almeria 


Bilbao 


Freight. 

Appx 

C.I.F 

Price. 

..15/- 

55/6. 

..  8/- 

48/6 

..14/- 

54/6 

•  ■  9/- 

49/6- 

■  •  9/- 

49/6 

..  8/3 

48/9 

..21/3 

61/9 

..15/- 

54/6 

..17/- 

58/- 

..19/- 

59/6 

•  •  9/- 

49/6 

..16/6 

57/- 

..14/- 

54/6 

54/6 

..15/- 

55/6 

..11/6 

51/6 

..14/- 

54/6 

...14/- 

54/6 

..  7/9 

48/3 

nrow  in  to  pay  the  30-day  bills  which  roll  around  si 
uickly  in  summer.  But  if  the  new  way  of  trad 
cceptanees  is  any  better  let’s  have  that,  too.  A1 
utomobile  man  who  has  used  the  pesky  things  tok 
he  writer  that  they  kept  him  awake  night  trying  i 
ome  way  to  “Pay  Paul  by  robbing  Peter,”  and  if  the 
s  true  about  them  they  will  cause  just  as  much  worr 
s  any  other  form  of  credit. 

The  old  way  of  buying  from  independent  jobber 
vho  for  a  little  extra  price  were  willing  to  be  lemer 
a  terms  suited  many  slowgoing  coal  men  to  perfec 
ion. 
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Historical  Notes  of  the  Anthracite  Industry. 


1768  Anthracite  coal  first  used  in  Wyoming  Valley,  by  Obadiah  Gore,  black¬ 
smith. 

1775-1776  Several  boat  loads  of  anthracite  coal  were  sent  from  Wyoming  down 
the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  hauled  to  the  Carlisle  barracks  to  man¬ 
ufacture  arms. 

1790  Coal  first  known  in  Schuylkill  county. 

1794  Blacksmiths  used  it  in  Schuylkill  county. 

1808  Used  in  grates  by  Judge  Fell,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

1812  Colonel  George  Shoemaker  hauled  nine  wagon  loads  of  coal  from  Potts¬ 
ville  to  Philadelphia,  and  gave  away  the  coal. 

1814  Charles  Miner  sent  an  ark  load  (twenty-four  tons  of  coal)  from  Mauch 

Chunk,  via  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware,  to  Philadelphia. 

1815  Schuylkill  navigation  commenced. 

1820  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  began  mining  and  shipping  coal  from  Summit 

Hill  region.  Shipments  365  gross  tons. 

1821  Schuylkill  canal  completed  from  Pottsville  to  Hamburg.  First  tunnel  in 

North  America  (Auburn)  completed,  on  Schuylkill  canal.  Shipments 
1,073  gross  tons. 

1822  First  shipment  of  coal  poled  down  the  Schuylkill  canal  (1,480  tons). 

1823  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  chartered.  First  cargo  of  anthracite 

shipped  around  Cape  Cod  to  Boston. 

1824 

1825  Schuylkill  Canal  was  completed  from  Mt.  Carbon  to  Philadelphia. 

1826  Miners'  Journal,  Pottsville,  began  publication.  Abraham  Pott  built  the 

first  mine  railroad  in  the  United  States  near  Pottsville,  Pa.  Duphin 
&  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  incorporated.  The  company  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  and  the  most  heavily  capitalized  in  the  anthracite  region. 
Acreage  was  9,717  acres. 

1827  Gravity  railroad  built  from  Lehigh  C.  &  N.  Co.  mines  to  Lehigh  river. 

First  railroad  of  consequence  in  the  United  States. 

1828  Schuylkill  canal  extended  to  Mill  Creek  (Port  Carbon,  Pa.)  from  Potts¬ 

ville.  First  railroad  built  by  D.  &  H.  Canal  Co. 

829  Abraham  Pott  first  used  anthracite  to  generate  steam.  Construction  begun 
on  . the  Schuylkill  Valley,  Mill  Creek,  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven 
and  Mount  Carbon  railroads.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  began 
transporting  coal  from  Carbondale  region.  Lehigh  Canal  opened  Mauch 
Chunk  to  Easton. 

1830  Market  overstocked;  production  exceeds  consumption  by  48,628  tons.  Ste¬ 

phen  Girard  commenced  the  construction  of  his  railroads  and  planes 
from  near  Pottsville  to  Girardville,  to  develop  his  coal  lands  in  the 
Mahanoy  Valley.  Schuylkill  Valley  railroad  completed.  Shipments 
174,734  gross  tons. 

1831  Nesquehoning  RR.  and  Plane  built.  Morris  Canal  opened  Phillipsburg  to 

Newark;  opened  to  Jersey  City,  1836.  Mount  Carbon  Ra.ilroad  com¬ 
pleted. 

i  1832  A  year  of  unexampled  prosperity  in  coal  trade.  Little  Schuylkill  RR.  for¬ 
mally  opened.  Coal  Mining  Association  of  Schuylkill  Co.  (Pa.)  or¬ 
ganized.  Shamokin  Division  Northern  Central  Ry.  originally  opened. 
Reorganized  1851.  Leased  to  Northern  Central  Ry.,  1863. 

1833  Patent  issued  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Geisenheimer  for  process  of  smelting  iron  with 
anthracite  and  hot  blast.  Legislative  committee  (Packer)  appointed  to 
investigate  state  of  the  coal  trade  in  Pennsylvania.  Delaware  Division 
Pennsylvania  Canal  opened. 

834  Wyoming  and  State  Canals  opened.  Robarts,  Walton  &  Co.  organized  by 

f  Wm.  H.  Robarts,  Joseph  Walton,  Jos.  B.  Van  Dusen  and  Asa  Packer. 

835  Col.  J.  M.  Crosland  took  the  first  boatload  of  coal  from  Pottsville  to  New 

York  through  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  canal.  Great  strike  of  boat¬ 
men  on  the  Schuylkill  canal.  Schuylkill  coal  sold  f.  o.  b.  vessels, 
Philadelphia,  at  $4.84  a  ton. 

|  836  First  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania  begun.  Girard  Railroad  aban¬ 
doned.  Schuylkill  coal  sold  f.  o.  b.  vessels,  Philadelphia,  at  $6.36  a  ton. 
Morris  Canal  opened  to  Jersey  City. 

837  Shipments  of  coal  began  from  Beaver  Meadow  region.  Lehigh  Canal 

opened,  White  Haven  to  Mauch  Chunk.  Shipments  of  coal  began  from 
Pine  Grove  via  Union  Canal.  Morris  &  Essex  RR.  opened.  Leased 
to  D„  L„  &  W.  RR.  Co,  1869. 

838  Shipments  of  coal  began  from  Hazleton.  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  chartered. 

839  Summit  Branch  RR.  opened.  Leased  to  S.  B.  RR.  Co,  1866.  Shipments 

of  coal  began  from  Shamokin  region  westward.  Shipments  of  coal  be¬ 
gan  from  Lykens  Valley  region  westward.  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna  RR. 
laid  out. 

840  Shipments  of  coal  began  from  Buck  Mountain  region.  Shipments  864,379 

gross  tons.  Quakake  RR.  opened.  Extended  and  opened  to  Mt.  Carmel, 
1862.  Pottsville  Furnace  completed  90  days  continuous  blast  using 
anthracite. 

841  Ice  freshet  did  very  serious  damage  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  canals. 

842  Philadelphia  &  Reading  RR.  began  transporting  coal  through  to  Pt. 

Richmond. 

843 

844  First  successful  coal  breaker  erected  (Batten  patent  rolls)  near  Miners- 

ville,  Pa.  Schuylkill  coal,  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  Philadelphia,  $3.20  a  ton. 

845 

846  Shipments  of  coal  began  from  Wilkes-Barre  region  via  L.  &  S.  RR, 

Planes  and  Lehigh  Canal. 

847 


1848  Seven  weeks’  suspension  of  shipments  from  the  Schuylkill  region. 

1849  Pequa  .Railroad  &  Improvement  Co.  incorporated  and  acquired  the  lands 

of  Stony  Creek  Coal  Estate  (30,268  acres). 

1850.  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  began  business.  Shipments  3,358,899  gross  tons. 
Great  flood  did  very  serious  damage  to  the  Schuylkill  canal,  navigation 
suspended  for  six  months. 

1851  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  acquired  the  lands  of  the  Pequa  RR.  & 
Improvement  Co.  D,  L.  &  W.  RR.  built  from  Scranton  to  Great  Bend. 

1852  Central  RR.  of  N.  J.  opened  from  Elizabeth  to  Easton.  Third  rail  from 

Hampton  Junction  laid  1856. 

1853 

1854  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Haven  RR.  completed  to  Ashland  in  the  Mahanoy 

region.  An  extraordinarily  good  year  in  the  coal  trade.  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  RR.  Co.  began  mining  and  shipping.  Dauphin 
&  Susquehanna  RR.  completed  to  Auburn  and  connection  made  with  P. 
&  R.  RR. 

1855  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  Co.  began  transporting  coal  to  Phillipsburg.  Opened 

to  Perth  Amboy  in  1875.  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  ceased 
shipping. 

1856  Trevorton  RR.  opened. 

1857  Bel videre-Dela ware  RR.  began  transporting  coal.  North  Pennsylvania 

RR.  opened.  Leased  to  Philadelphia  &  Reading  RR.  Co,  May  1st,  1879. 
Mines  and  operations  of  the  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  abandoned. 

1858  The  D,  L.  &  W.  RR.  Co.  sold  10,000  tons  of  Lackawanna  coal  at  auction 

in  New  York  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  circular  prices.  Lacka.  &  Blooms- 
burg  RR.  opened.  Leased  to  D,  L.  &  W.  RR.  Co,  1873.  Mining  began 
in  McAuley  Mountain  region. 

1859  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna  Coal  &  ,RR.  Co.  sold  out  under  foreclosure  pro¬ 

ceedings  to  the  Schuylkill  &  Susquehanna  RR.  Mine  fire  at  Summit  Hill 
commenced  in  February;  still  burning,  but  confined  by  barrier  con¬ 
structed  in  1909. 

1860  Shipments  8,513,123  gross  tons.  Schuylkill  &  Susquehanna  RR.  acquires 

right  to  use  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR,  Dauphin  to  Harrisburg. 

1861  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  the  production  of  the  Wyoming 

region  exceeded  that  of  the  Schuylkill  region 

1862 

1863 

1864  Federal  troops  sent  to  the  Schuylkill  region  to  maintain  order  at  the  mines. 

i  hiladelphia  &  Reading  ,RR.  seized  by  the  Federal  ?uthorities  for  military 
service  of  the  United  States.  Stove  coal  sold  at  auction  in  July  for 
$12.03  per  ton.  '  ' 

1865  Coal  production  of  the  Schuylkill  exceeded  that  of  the  Wyoming  region 

Coal  sold  at  Boston,  wholesale,  $8.75  to  $17.00  a  ton. 

1866  Coal  sold  in  New  York,  wholesale,  $8.50  to  $13  a  ton.  Lehigh  C.  &  N.  Co 

leased  Delaware  Division  Canal.  Morris  &  Essex  RR.  began  carrying 
anthracite.  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  railroad  opened  to  Scranton. 

1867 

1868  The  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association,  or  First  Miners’  Union  organ¬ 

ized.  This  latter  organization  was  probably  the  first  regularly  formed 
union  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  Anthracite  region  and  it  gave  the  operators 
and  operating  companies  all  kinds  of  trouble  before  it  was  finally  broken 
up.  The  Associated  Coal  Companies  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  Coal  Trust.  The  Gowen  Compromise  was  the  outcome  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  miners  and  operators  over  the  rate  or  price  of  coal  at 
Port  Carbon  as  a  basis  of  wages.  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  RR.  opened  to 
Phillipsburg.  Leased  to  C.  RR.  of  N.  J,  1871.  Eight-hour  strike  (July 
6th  to  August  25th). 

1869  First  mine  law  enacted  in  the  United  States.  John  Eltringham  appointed 

mine  inspector  under  this  Act.  Franklin  B.  Gowen  elected  president, 
Phila.  &  Reading  RR.  Co.  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  re¬ 
gion  organized.  F.  E.  .  Saward  established  first  coal  trade  paper 
Pennsylvania  &  New  York  RR.  opened  to  Waverly.  Avondale  disaster 
at  Plymouth,  Pa,  September  6th, 

1870  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  organized.  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 

ing  RR.  Co.  leased  the  Schuylkill  canal.  Basic  system  of  wages  adopted. 
“Gowen  Compromise”  on  wages  goes  into  effect.  Nesquehoning  Valley 
RR.  and  Panther  Creek  Tunnel  opened.  Shipments  15,849,899  gross  tons. 
Sunbury,  Hazleton  &  Wilkes-Barre  RR.  opened.  Leased  by  Pennsylvania 
RR.  Co,  1878.  ' 

1871  Erie  RR,  Co.  began  mining  and  shipping  coal.  Sullivan  County  coal  first 

sent  to  market.  Production,  24,665  tons.  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Co, 
later  P.  &  R.  C.  &  L  Co,  chartered. 

1872  Morris  Canal  leased  by  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  Schuylkill  &  Susquehanna  RR. 
merged  into  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  RR. 

1873  Pooling  system  put  into  operation  at  Port  Richmond.  Organization  of 

“The  Associated  Coal  .Companies.”  Phila.  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
began  mining  and  shipping  coal.  • 

1874  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  began  operations.  Schuylkill  &  Susque¬ 

hanna  Estate  of  43,000.  acres  sold  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  RR.  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

1875  Long  strike  in  the  anthracite  region  (January  1st  to  June  15th).  Coke 

passed  anthracite  in  manufacture  of  pig  iron. 

1876  Auction  sales  of  coal  in  New  York,  August  29.  Artificial  fuel  manu¬ 

factured  from  anthracite  waste.  Anthracite  Board  of  Control  formed. 
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1 877  Schuylkill  lump  coal,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  sold  at  $2.59  a  ton.  Mollie 

Maguires  hanged  and  the  organization  completely  broken  up. 

1878  Low  price  of  coal  at  New  York,  $2,75  a  ton.  Sunbury,  Hazleton  &  Wilkes- 

Barre  RR.  leased  by  Pennsylvania  RR. 

1879  Phila.  &  Reading  RR.  Co.  leased  Delaware  &  Bound  Brook  RR.  May  1st. 

Stove  coal  sold  at  auction  in  September  for  $2.36  per  ton. 

1880  Second  geological  survey  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  begun.  Shipments 

23,437,242  gross  tons. 

1881  Frank  S.  Bond  elected  president,  Phila.  &  Reading  RR.  Co. 

1882  North  &  West  Branch  RR.  opened  November  23rd. 

1883  First  Reading-Jersey  Central  lease.  W.  A.  May,  made  superintendent,  Hill¬ 

side  Coal  &  Iron  Co. ;  made  general  manager,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and 
Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  March  21,  1901 ;  made  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  December  1st,  1911;  became  president,  February  1st,  1913. 

1884  Geo.  deB.  Keim  elected  president,  P.  &  R.  RR.  Co.  and  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Thomas  Dickson  died.  R.  M.  Olyphant  elected  president  D.  &  H.  C.  Co. 

1885  Pennsylvania  mine  law  put  in  force. 

1886  Jersey  Central  arranged  to  resume  independence  on  January  1st,  1887. 

First  “presidents’  agreement”  on  anthracite  tonnage. 

1887  Austin  Corbin  elected  president,  P.  &  R.  RR.  Co.  and  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Important  development  of  Lake  and  Western  trade. 

1888  A  “Banner  Year,”  high  prices  and  large  tonnage.  Fred  A.  Potts  died. 

1889  Geo.  deB.  Keim  again  elected  president,  Phila.,  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Route  opened.  F.  B.  Gowen  died. 

1890  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  line  to  Scranton  opened.  Shipments  36,- 

615,459  gross  tons. 

1891  A.  A.  McLeod  elected  president,  Phila.  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  Coxe 

Bros,  road  (D.,  S.  &  S.)  began  operations. 

1892  “Reading  Deal”  organized  by  A.  A.  McLeod. 

1893  Joseph  S.  Harris  elected  president,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  Port  Reading 

began  business.  Reading  failure  following  McLeod  expansion  program. 

1894  N.  Y.,  Susquehanna  &  Western  line  to  Wilkes-Barre  opened. 

1895  Last  formal  meeting  of  the  “Sales  Agents”  held. 

1896  Last  meeting  of  presidents,  held  January  23rd,  and  percentages  adopted. 

1897  E.  P.  Wilbur  resigned  presidency  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Serious  strike  in 

the  Hazleton  region.  State  troops  called  out  to  quell  disorder  due  to 
riot  at  Lattimer,  Pa.  , 

1898  N.  Y.,  Susquehanna  &  Western  leased  to  Erie.  D.  &  H.  Canal  abandoned. 

1899  Change  in  Lackawanna ;  Sam  Sloan  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Truesdale,  after 

thirty  years’  control. 

1900  Absorption  by  the  Erie  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  interests,  both  coal 

and  railroad.  Shipments  45,107,484  gross  tons. 

1901  The  feature  this  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  recognized  scale  of  sell¬ 

ing  prices.  Inauguration  of  sliding  scale.  George  F.  Baer  elected 
president,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  W.  W.  Inglis,  made  superintendent,  Hill¬ 
side  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  March  21st;  made  superintendent,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.,  September  15th,  1902 ;  made  general  manager,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  and  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  February,  1913 ;  resigned  Febru¬ 
ary  21st,  1916,  to  accept  position  with  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Mining  Dept., 
as  general  manager ;  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23rd,  1919.  Elected  president  of  the  Glen-Alden  Coal  Co.  in  1921. 

1902  The  long  strike  from  May  12th  to  October  24th.  President  Roosevelt 

appoints  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

1903  W.  J.  Richards  appointed  general  manager,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coa'  & 

Iron  Co.  R.  A.  Quin  appointed  manager  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 
Record  output  (up  to  date)  ;  shipments  approaching  60,000,000  tons. 
Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com¬ 
mission.  Mitchell  Day,  October  28th,  made  a  holiday  by  miners.  F.  H. 
Hemelright,  appointed  general  superintendent,  Temple  Iron  Co.,  March 
27th ;  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Temple  Coal  Co. 
Jun^  24th,  1914. 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 

1917 


1918 


1919 

1920 


1921 


Control  of  N.  Y.,  O.,  &  W.  Ry.,  goes  to  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  RR.  Co. 
Lehigh  Valley  RR.  buys  out  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Anthracite  miners  out  on  suspension  April  1st  to  May  7th.  First  annual 
pow-wow  Order  Kokoal,  Chicago,  July  11th.  W.  B.  Whitney  died  July 
17th. 


Alfred  Walter,  former  president  Lehigh  Valley,  died  in  February.  W.  A, 
Lathrop,  elected  president,  L.  C.  &  N.  Co.  Joseph  K.  Wells  died  in 
March.  Samuel  Sloan  died  in  September. 

April  1st  John  Mitchell  retired.  C.  E.  Henderson  resigned  from  P.  &  R. 
Thos.  M.  Richards  died  September  5th.  Eight-Hour  Day,  first  celebrated 
by  miners. 

\\m.  H.  Sayre  died  April  7th.  Cape  Cod  Canal  commenced  June  22nd.  i 
John  F .  Wilson  died  October  10th.  Rhode  Island  coal  mine  revived. 

Ward  &  Olyphant  retired  from  business.  Jos.  S.  Harris  died  June  2nd. 
E.  P.  Wilbur  died  June  14th.  Shipments  64,905,786  gross  tons. 

Dickson  &  Eddy  took  over  the  sale  of  all  D.  &  H.  coal  in  tidewater  ter¬ 
ritory  and  also  in  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  markets.  Quiet  year  in 
anthracite ;  no  wage  negotiations. 

L.  C.  &  N.  Co.  extended  L.  &  N.  E.  RR.  to  coal  fields,  July  8th.  First 
change  in  ten  years  in  price  of  stove  coal.  W.  A.  Lathrop,  president, 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  died  April  12th. 

L.  V.  Coal  Sales  Co.  organized  in  February.  Mines  suspended  April  1st 
to  May  22nd.  T.  P.  Fowler  resigned  as  president  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
Hearst  coal  trust  case  terminated  in  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  December 
16th.  Burns  Bros,  and  Curtis-Blaisdell  Co.  consolidated.  Consumers 
Company  organized  at  Chicago.  Mildest  January  on  record. 

Death  of  Geo.  F.  Baer.  W.  J.  Richards  elected  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  E.  E.  Kaercher  and  George  B 
Hadesty  appointed  general  superintendents.  Charles  F.  Huber  elected 
president,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal.  Co.  Cape  Cod  Canal  opened 
July  30th. 


John  F.  Bermingham  elected  president  D„  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  nullified  anthracite  tax  law  of  1913.  Susquehanna  Coal 
Co.  sold  to  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  (M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.).  C.  C. 
Rose,  superintendent,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Dept.,  died  July  17th. 

Anthracite  Coal  Operators’  Association  organized.  Outbreak  of  button 
strike  in  June.  April  1st  miners  granted  seven  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
in  April. 

E.  E.  Loomis  elected  president  L.  V.  RR.  Co.  Initial  readjustment  during 
term  of  four-year  wage  agreement.  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 
organized  September  17th.  Largest  output  on  record.  Miners  granted 
a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages  in  May,  also  a  25  per  cent  increase  in 
November.  Alex.  Bryden,  consulting  mining  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.,  died  September  26th,  after  50  years  of  service. 


.  -  - - -  ^uuui  ui  puce  ana  aistriDu- 

1 1.0 11  throughout  the  year  by  Anthracite  Committee  of  Fuel  Administra- 
tion;  J.  B.  Dickson,  chairman.  Miners  granted  25  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  in  November  over  1917  rate.  R.  A.  Phillips,  general  manager 
_  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Mining  Dept.,  died  February  21st. 

Combination  of  retail  dealers  in  New  York  City.  John  Mitchell  died- 
Sma.ll  part  of  independent  stove  coal  tonnage  $15  at  mines.  Production 
hampered  by  long  continued  wage  negotiations  commencing  in  April  and 
followed  by  vacation  strike  in  September.  Notable  moving  day  in  New 
\  ork  trade  May  1st.  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  famous  Reading 
case  m  April.  Output  89,100,000  net  tons.  Forty  per  cent  increase  in 
freight  rates  Anthracite  wages  raised  by  Government  commission. 
Miners  granted  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

George  B.  Hadesty  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
1”g,  Com  &  Iron  Co.  F.  M.  Chase,  president,  Lehigh  Valiev  Coal  Co 
died  April  8th,  succeeded  by  J.  H.  Humphreys. 


Wage  Contracts  a  Heavy  Burden. 

The  labor  question  has  become  the  paramount  issue 
in  the  coal  industry,  according  to  local  colliery  rep¬ 
resentative  interviewed  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
“How  long  can  we  be  expected  to  operate  at  a  loss?” 
asked  one.  “The  rate  of  production  today  is  around 
a  40  per  cent  level,  yet  most  of  this  represents  the 
output  of  non-union  mines.  It  has  become  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  throughout  the  trade  that  it 
is  mighty  beneficial  to  purchase  coal  from  ‘open  shop’ 
mines.  But  what  about  the  mine  owners  who  are 
in  honor  bound  to  respect  an  agreement  with  their 
workers  until  March  31,  1922?  Are  they  to  get  no 
fair  play?” 

It  is  agreed  in  all  quarters  that  the  future  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  market,  the  possibility  of  extending 
production  and  the  safety  of  numerous  financially 
strained  operators  hinge  on  a  readjustment  of  union 
wages  to  the  levels  adopted  by  non-union  mines  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  a  return  to  1917  wage  scales. 
A  good  majority  of  union  mines  are  either  entirely 
shut  down  or  running  at  from  one  to  three  days  a 
week,  whereas  non-union  mines  in  many  cases  are 
able  to  do  three,  four  and  five  days,  as  they  appear 
to  be  getting  most  of  the  new  commitments. 


Optimistic  Week  Proposed. 

B.  C.  horbes  proposes  that  as  we  have  had  Fish 
Week,  Clean-up  Week,  and  sundry  other  days  and 
weeks  devoted  to  ideas  and  ideals  of  more  or  less 
merit  and  value,  we  should  have  an  Optimistic  Week, 
with  a  view  of  putting  a  more  roseate  hue  on  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

The  suggestion  is  not  without  value,  but  owing  to 
the  differences  in  personality  some  modification  of 
time  would  seem  appropriate.  Some  are  so  cheerful 
that  a  week  of  optimistic  addresses  might  produce  a 
veritable  intoxication  while  others  are  so  steeped  in 
gloom  that  a  month  would  be  none  too  long  a  time  to 
change  their  sentiments. 

One  large  manufacturer  says  that  “What  we  want 
is  not  more  talk,  but  more  action.”  A  great  many  are 
talking  about  what  ought  to  be  done  and  waiting  for 
something  to  turp  up,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  or  for 
something  to  fall  down  like  manna  from  heaven  for 
their  relief. 


During  the  British  strike  and  to  the  end  of  June, 
Hull,  England,  imported  53,712  tons  of  coal,  of 
which  19,127  tons  were  from  Nova  Scotia,  12,928 
tons  from  Netherlands,  10,906  tons  from  France  and 
10,751  tons  from  Belgium. 


Miners’  Producing  Power  Shows  parked 
Declines. 

The  forthcoming  issue  of  Anthracite  will  con¬ 
tain  the  following: 

While  the  mine  workers'’  earnings  are  on  the 
average  138  per  cent  above  the  level  of  1913  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  by  each  man  has  de¬ 
clined. 

One  of  the  large  coal  producing  companies 
m  the  Schuylkill  field  put  cost  accountants  at 
the  task  of  analyzing  the  volume  of  coal  produced 
per.  man  in  order  to  establish  with  precision  any 
variations  that  might  be  found  in  the  individual 
productive  capacity.  This  analysis  showed  that 
the  average  daily  production  per  man  declined 
from  2.4  tons  in  1914  to  1.9  tons  in  1921. 

A  company  in  the  Wyoming  field  now  em¬ 
ploys  5,000  men  and  obtains  the  same  number  of 
tons  of  coal  as  it  produced  three  years  ago  with 
4,000  men. 


The  production  of  coal  in  Kentucky  for  the  first 
half  of  1921  amounted  to  13,782,872  tons,  a  decrease 
of  5,663,150  tons,  or  29.23  per  cent  compared  with 
same  period  of  last  year. 
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Co-Operative  Mining  Enterprise  a  Success. 

( Company  That  Was  Financed  by  Miners  of  Hungarian  Extraction  Is  Not  Only  Prospering 
but  Is  Doing  Good  Work  in  Americanizing  Its  Stockholders. 


Himlerville,  Ky..  Aug.  24— What  is  described  as 
he  largest  co-operative  coal  mining  enterprise  in 
lie  United  States  has  a  mine  at  this  point  equipped 
o  produce  .3,0(30  tons  a  day,  although  the  present 
mtput  is  under  500  tons.  The  Hinder  Coal  Co.  is 
he  name  of  the  concern  in  question,  and  while  it  is 
lot  co-operative  in  the  sense  that  only  those  em- 
iloyed  in  the  mine  may  participate  in  the  ownership, 
i  he  fact  remains  that  the  stockholders  are  mostly 
oreign-born  miners,  residing  in  various  parts  of  the 
rnited  States. 

Martin  Hinder,  president  and  general  manager  of 
he  company,  emigrated  from  Hungary  some  15 
■ears  ago  and  for  three  years  worked  as  a  miner 
n  West  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  se¬ 
ared  a  position  which  took  him  on  the  road,  where 
ie  came  in  contact  with  many  men  of  his  own 
ationality  who  worked  in  coal  mines. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  Hungarian 
.liners’  journal  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
mable  to  read  anything  but  their  native  language. 
Vccordingly,  in  1913,  he  went  to  New  York  and 
stablished  such  a  paper. 

Mr.  Hinder’s  career  from  this  point  onward,  and 
ie  development  of  his  mining  enterprise,  is  described 
y  Eugene  J.  Lang,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Hinder 
,  oal  Co. 

“While  Mr.  Hinder  was  actively  engaged  in  pub- 
]  shing  his  newspaper,”  says  Mr.  Lang,  “he  never 
eased  to  travel  among  the  Hungarian  miners,  when 
ie  opportunity  permitted,  and  he  has  at  all  times 
jiade  an  active  study  of  the  labor  situation.  He 
as  satisfied  that  the  labor-  turnover  could  be  re- 
uced  and  one  of  his  ambitions  was  to  find  the  best 
leans  to  attain  this  end. 

"After  careful  planing  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
'is  organization,  in  order  to  prove  a  theory  of  his, 
volved  earlier  in  his  career,  that  if  the  miners  were 
iterested  financially  in  the  concern  by  which  theyr 
ere  employed  the  labor  turnover  could  be  reduced 
1 )  (he  minimum  and  labor  troubles  eliminated  to  a 
rge  extent. 

"So  in  June,  1917,  he  set  out  on  the  ‘road  to  find 
going  mine  which  could  be  taken  over  and 
derated  along  the  lines  above  mentioned.  He  wanted 
|  irticularly  a  mine  where  the  mining  conditions 
c-re  very  bad,  the  actual  work  the  hardest,  so  that 
’  could  give  a  thorough  test  to  his  plan. 

Buys  Mine  in  West  Virginia. 

"After  several  months  he  bought  a  mine  on  the 
ie  of  the  N.  &  W.  near  Williamson,  W.  Va., 
hich  answered  all  of  his  requirements.  He  made 
*  initial  payment  on  same  out  of  his  savings  and 
oceeded  to  incorporate  a  company  with  $50,000 
pital  After  the  charter  was  granted,  he  published 
advertisement  and  article  in  his  paper,  telling 
s  miner-readers  all  about  the  plan  and  at  the  same 
j  ne  calling  on  them  to  buy  stock  in  the  newly 
ganized  enterprise.  Within  one  week  from  the 
i  Plication  of  the  article  and  advertisement  he  not 
ly  had  the  necessary  money,  but  he  was  compelled 
return  nearly  $30,000  in  oversubscriptions. 

'This  done,  he  proceeded  to  put  the  mine  in  ordet, 
d  after  18  months  of  very  hard  work  and  addi- 
nal  investments  he  succeeded  in  paying  an  18  per 
it  dividend  to  the  stockholders.  This  achieve- 
"t  was  remarkable,  bqjause  six  different  concerns 
I  -yious  to  the  Himler  Coal  Co.  had  operated  this 
ne  and  every  one  of  them  either  went  into  bank- 
'tcy  or  came  very  near  it. 

This  success  proved  the  soundness  of  the  plan, 
d  accordingly,  in  July,  1919,  the  stockholders  in- 
‘ased  the  capital  to  $350,000  and  instructed  the 
nagement  to  try  to  sell  the  plant  and  look  for  a 
i  Ser  undeveloped  territory  to  carry  out  the  plans 
Mr.  Himler  on  a  larger  scale. 

.  Accordingly  we  leased  in  Martin  County,  Ken- 
ky,  along  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River, 
'dering  on  Mingo  County,  West  Virginia,  about 
miles  west  of  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  on  the  N.  &  W. 
i  ■  dnes,  several  tracts  of  undeveloped  No.  2  gas 
1  comprising  nearly  3,000  acres.  To  develop  this 


land  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  rive-span  465-foot 
concrete  and  steel  bridge  across  the  Tug  River,  and 
in  addition  build  nearly  two  miles  of  railroad  over 
a  heavy  grade  and  sink  one  76-foot  airshaft  and  a 

slope  somewhat  longer 

1  his  work,  and  such  as  building  a  powerhouse 
and  tipple  of  modern  construction  and  equipment, 
and  other  necessary  work  incidental  to  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  a  coal  mine,  has  taken  us  nearly 
two  years.  We  have  had  several  obstacles  to  over¬ 
come,  some  caused  by  nearby  operators  who  were 
inimical  towards  Mr.  Himler’s  plans. 

Hut  finally  we  started  shipments  in  June  and  have 
been  running  continuously  ever  since,  the  average 
daily  output  now  being  about  400-450  tons  and  this 
we  hope  ultimately  to  increase  to  3,000  tons  daily, 
for  which  capacity  the  whole  mine  is  equipped. 

Shortly  after  starting  the  developments  over  here, 
the  other  operation  was  disposed  of  at  a  handsome 
profit. 

Stockholders  Must  Become  Citizens. 

1  his  company,  besides  being  the  largest  co-opera¬ 
tive  coal  company  in  the  United  States,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  largest  single  Americanization  move¬ 
ment  now  on  foot.  We  have  at  present  over  1,700 
stockholders,  all  of  whom  are  either  naturalized 
citizens  of  Hungarian  abstraction  or  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions  all  of  our  stockholders  are  coal 
miners,  scattered  all  over  the  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States. 

"When  a  Hungarian  miner  has  subscribed  for  stock 
in  the  company  he  has  to  declare  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 
And  if  he  finds  employment  here  and  is  not  yet  fully 
naturalized,  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  see  that 
he  files  his  application  for  final  papers.  In  order 
to  prepare  them  for  the  examination  a  night  school 
is  being  conducted  where  they  are  taught  English 
and  familiarized  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
workings  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  our  employees,  of  course,  are  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  company.  But  about  20  per  cent  of 
our  labor  force  is  recruited  from  among  the  natives 
of  this  section,  as  Mr.  Himler  feels  that  those  living 
here  should  not  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  works, 
although  they  cannot  become  stockholders. 

“While  the  active  management  of  the  company  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Himler,  the  board  of  directors 
is  taking  an  active  hand  in  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  organization.  The  directorate  consists  of  11 
members,  of  whom  nine  are  miners  employed  here, 
the  other  two  being  Mr.  Himler  and  myself. 

How  Profits  Are  Divided. 

'T  he  by-laws  of  the  company  provide  that  the 
net  earnings  shall  be  divided  in  three  equal  parts, 
one-third  to  go  to  the  stockholders  in  the  form  of 
dividend,  the  second  part  to  go  into  a  surplus  fund, 
and  the  third  part  to  be  distributed  among  the  stock¬ 
holder-laborers  in  the  actual  employ  of  the  company, 
as  a  bonus.  The  bonus  is  divided  between  the  men 
regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  they  hold,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  days  they  have  actually 
worked  during  the  period  when  the  profits  were  made. 

"The  by-laws  also  provide  that  the  scale  paid  to 
the  men  shall  at  all  times  be  the  same,  if  possible 
and  advisable,  as  the  scale  in  effect  in  the  nearest 
organized  district.  This,  however,  is  not  a  rigid 
rule.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  a  mine 
could  not  be  operated  without  very  heavy  loss  if  the 
union  scales  were  paid  and  the  coal  sold  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  prices. 

“Mr  Himler’s  aim  being  to  provide  all  of  his 
men  with  as  steady  work  as  possible,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  men  employed,  stockholder-laborers 
and  non-stockholder-laborers  alike,  and  explained 
that  they  must  choose  between  two  things.  They 
could  either  work  continuously,  six  days  a  week, 
at  a  wage  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent,  or  they 
could  shut  the  mine  down  until  such  times  as  the 
conditions  warranted  resuming  operation  on  the 
union  scale. 
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Mr.  Himler  having  explained  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  both  courses,  the  men  agreed  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  voice  to  take  the  30  per  cent  cut. 
Furthermore  they  have  told  Mr.  Himler  that  if  in 
case  the  present  cut  should  not  be  sufficient  he  can 
cut  as  much  more  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Thus  a  line  spirit  is  being  manifested  by  our  men, 
which  might  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  not  finan¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  organization.  This  is  more 
significant  because  all  around  us  a  most  bitter  in¬ 
dustrial  warfare  is  being  fought  and  not  one  mine 
m  the  neighborhood  has  dared,  as  far  as  we  know, 
to  make  any -cuts  in  wages.  If  they  are  operating 
they  are  doing  so  at  a  heavy  loss. 

This  is  in  brief  the  outline  of  the  organization, 
although  there  are  several  other  details  which  as  a 
whole  contribute  to  the  smooth  workings  of  Mr. 
Himler  s  plan.  This  plan  we  believe  is  the  best  so 
far  devised  to  eliminate  radicalism  and  any  bolshevik 
tendencies  from  among  the  ranks  of  labor.  Any 

laborer,  by  investing  in  a  concern  for  which  he  is 

working,  if  he  is  skilfully  handled  and  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  management,  will  become,  in 
due  time,  after  sufficient  education,  a  member  of  the 
so-called  .‘capitalistic  class’;  against  which  he  has 
so  many  imaginary  grievances. 

"They  can  realize  that  all  the  profits  made  by 
their  emplovers  can  be  made  by  themselves,  for 
themselves,  in  a  free  country  like  ours  if  they  only 

get  together  and  are  willing.  No  such  laborer  will 

ever  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  talks  of  destructive 
agitators,  for  they  can  see  a  better  and  quicker  way 
to  realize  their  ambition. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Himler’s  experiment  is  being 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  all  those 
who  know  of  it  and  feel  quite  sure  that  within  a 
few  years  there  will  be  many  more  concerns,  not 
only  coal  mines  but  other  industrial  establishments, 
operated  on  the  same  theory  as  this  concern  is. 

It  is  true  that  laborers  will  not  have  such  an 
absolute  control  in  many  other  concerns  like  they 
have  in  this  one  (Mr.  Himler  only  owns  about  4 
per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  now  outstanding) , 
but  that  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  plan.  The  same  good  results  can  be 
obtained  if  the  laborer-stockholders  are  in  a  minority 
but  are  given  some  voice  in  the  management. 

“The  bridge  we  have  built  over  Tug  River  gives 
access  to  coal  lands  of  about  20,000  acres.  We  have 
increased  our  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $2,000,- 
000  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  one  or  two  more 
openings  with  the  same  or  larger  capacities  than 
this  one.” 


A  Correct  Forecast. 

‘Forbes’  Column’ 

“Although  there  has  been  a  very  loud  outcry 
against  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  and  a  widespread 
holding  off  on  the  part  of  buyers,  the  anthracite  mag¬ 
nates  have  simply  sat  tight.  Indeed,  one  of  their 
trade  organs  some  time  ago  warned  the  public  that 
they  might  as  well  place  their  orders  for  coal  at  the 
high  prices,  as  the  producers  had  made  enough  money 
to  enable  them  to  wait  until  the  cold  weather  drove 
in  buyers  pell-mell,  then,  it  was  added,  the  latter 
would  be  glad  to  pay  any  price  asked.  That  forecast 
of  how  the  coal  giants  would  act  is  proving  to  have 
been  correct.” 

While  the  form  of  our  “buy  early”  advice  has  been 
changed  to  suit  Mr.  Forbes’  constituency,  he  is  at 
best  good  enough  to  say  our  forecast  was  correct. 


White  Oak  to  Sue  Government. 

A  report  from  Fayetteville,  W.  Va.,  says  that  the 
White  Oak  Coal  Co.  is  preparing  to  file  a  suit 
against  the  Government  for  approximately  $500,000. 

The  suit  grows  out  of  the  commandeering  of  coal 
by  the  Navy  Department  during  1919,  1920  and  up 
to  April,  1921.  The  Government  fixed  the  price 
of  coal  taken  at  $3.08  and  only  paid  this  amount  at 
times  when  coal  was  selling  as  high  as  $10  in  the 
open  market.  The  difference  between  the  market 
price  and  $3.08  represents  upward  of  $500,000  that 
the  company  seeks  to  recover. 

There  are  conditions  and  circumstances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  case  that  will  make  it  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  suit. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE  CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Mr.  Cosgrove  Tells  of  His  Observations  on 
a  Ten  Weeks’  Trip  Abroad. 


Bituminous  Production  Shows  Sharp  Upturn 
During  Second  Week  in  August. 


John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  and  Cos¬ 
grove  &  Wynkoop,  Ltd.,  who  has  returned  from  a 
ten  weeks’  tour  of  European  countries,  brings  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  conditions  across  the  big  pond. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  represented  the  Johnstown  Rotary 
Club  at  the  International  Rotarians’  Convention  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  following  which  he  visited 
England,  Wales,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium 
and  Holland.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cos¬ 
grove. 

That  conditions  in  Europe,  both  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial,  are  much  better  than  we  are  led  to  believe, 
was  the  impression  received  by  Mr.  Cosgrove.  In 
an  interview  he  stated  that  all  the  countries  which 
he  visited  seem  to  be  coming  along  in  a  healthy 
way,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  general  look  good.  In  the  manufacturing 
centers,  he  explained,  conditions '  are  the  same  as  in 
the  United  States.  Practically  all  of  the  plants  arc 
working  only  part  time. 

“The  European  countries,  the  same  as  this  nation, 
must  go  through  the  levelling  process,”  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  stated,  “in  order  to  bring  the  earning  power 
of  laborers  and  the  cost  of  living  to  a  closer  degree 
of  equalization.  Apparently  the  European  nations 
have  not  reduced  their  cost  of  living  and  wage 
rates  as  rapidly  as  we  have  in  this  country.  Both 
remain  at  a  high  level. 

“The  European  people  are,  in  a  way,  benefiting 
ffom  the  depreciation  of  their  currency,  for  ;t  is 
teaching  them  to  realize  that  their  imports  must  be 
minimized.” 

British  Mines  Running  Full. 

Cosgrove  said  that  since  the  British  strike  mines 
that  resumed  operations  have  been  running  full  time. 

“Domestic  and  manufacturing  consumers  of  coal 
in  the  United  States,”  he  stated,  “are  buying  at 
from  30  to  SO  per  cent  lower  price  than  the  English 
inland  consumers.  The  price  on  export  coal  is  about 
equalized,  however,  because  of  the  high  freight  rates 
in  this  country.  Most  mines  in  the  British  isles 
are  near  the  seaboard  and  the  cost  of  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  is  minimized.  The  rate  of  unemployment  in 
England  is  steadily  increasing.” 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
field,  Mr.  Cosgrove  said : 

“If  the  officials  of  the  miners’  unions  would  only 
awaken  to  the  necessity  of  lower  living  costs  they 
would  voluntarily  ask  for  reduction  in  the  wage  scale. 
The  labor  item  now  represents  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  coal.” 


Weekly  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  slackening  of  foreign  demand  since  the  end 
of  the  miners’  strike  in  Great  Britain  is  reflected  in 
the  continued  decline  of  exports  of  soft  coal  from 
Hampton  Roads.  Reports  from  the  three  coal  ex¬ 
changes  at  that  port,  which  handled  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  overseas  tonnage  during  June,  show 
that  only  96,299  net  tons  for  export  and  foreign 
bunker  were  dumped  in  the  week  ended  August  13th. 
This  was  but  22  per  cent  of  the  weekly  rate  in  June, 
when  the  export  movement  was  at  its  height. 

Details  are  shown  below : 

Foreign  Total 

Weekly  Average :  Export  Bunker  Foreign 


May,  1921  .  279,000  97,000  376,000 

June,  1921  .  357,000  91,000  448,000 

Week  Ended— 

July  23  .  179,832  82,991  262,823 

July  30  .  108,068  74,189  182,257 

August  6  .  64,405  71,158  135,563 

August  13  . 33,008  63,291  96,299 


Robert  Talbott,  Fairmont,  coal  operator,  has 
purchased  300  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  land  from 
the  American  Gas  Coal  Co.  near  Flickersville, 
Monongalia  County.  This  was  a  portion  of  the 
historic  Empire  coal  tract. 


Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  these  col¬ 
umns  to  the  fact  that  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the 
bituminous  situation  might  be  looked  for  around  the 
middle  of  August.  Now  the  tonnage  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  indicate  that  the  change  has 
come,  for  the  estimated  production  during  the  week 
ending  August  13th,  7,726,000  tons,  was  not  only  an 
increase  of  551,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week, 
but  it  was  the  largest  for  any  week  since  June  11th. 

Figures  showing  the  soft  coal  output  for  several 
weeks  past  are  given  below,  with  comparisons  for 

last  year  .  f - Net  'j'ons' - , 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

July  23  .  7,369,000  10,470,000 

July  30  .  7,319,000  9,371,000 

August  6  .  7,175,000  10,432,000 

August  13  .  7,726,000  11,813,000 

‘  Production  since  the  first  of  the  year  amounts 

to  241,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  320,000,000  tons 
to  the  same  date  in  1920,  273,000,000  tons  in  1919, 
359,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  337,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  year  1921  is  in  round  num¬ 
bers  79,000,000  tons  behind  1920,  32,000,000  tons  be¬ 
hind  1919,  and  about  107,000,000  tons  behind  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  war  years.  Compared  with  the  average 
of  all  four  years,  it  is  81,000,000  tons  behind. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Production  of  anthracite  took  an  upward  turn  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  week  in  August  as  a  result  of  the 
settlement  of  local  labor  troubles  which  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  operations  in  some  districts  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  Comparative  figures  for  a  term  of  weeks  are 

shown  below:  r - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

July  23  .  1,837,000  1,819,000 

July  30  .  1,750,000  1,912,000 

August  6  .  1,564,000  1,805,000 

August  13  .  1,772,000  1,851,000 


BITUMINOUS  LAKE  SHIPMENTS 


Decline  Which  Began  Last  Month  Continues 
to  Middle  of  August. 

The  gradual  decline  in  movement  of  soft  coal 
from  the  lower  lake  ports,  which  began  early  in 
July,  continued  during  the  week  ended  August  14. 
Reports  from  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  show 
that  total  dumpings  in  that  week  were  662,141  net 
tons,  against  708,981  tons  in  the  preceding  week  and 
1,140,121  tons  in  the  week  ended  July  4  when  the 
decline  commenced.  Of  the  total  dumpings,  638,069 
tons  were  cargo  coal  and  24,072  tons  for  vessel  fuel. 

The  present  rate  of  dumpings  over  the  Lake  Erie 
piers  is  much  below  the  rate  at  this  time  in  the 
seasons  of  1917,  1918  and  1920.  In  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1920,  for  example,  994,425  tons  were 
dumped,  and  in  1918  about  1,145,000  tons.  The 
present  rate,  however,  exceeds  that  in  1919,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  movement  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  cumulative  dumpings 
for  1921  to  date  still  lead  those  of  the  preceding 
years.  The  total  since  the  opening  of  navigation 
now  stands  at  14,789,941  net  tons  and  is  well  ahead 
of  any  of  the  preceding  three  years,  even  exceeding 
1919,  when  as  now  the  lake  movement  was  heavy  in 
the  first  half  of  the  season. 

Details  are  shown  below:  „ 

i-argo  V  essel  1  otal 

Coal  Fuel  Dumped 
Week  ended  July  17,  1921  789,965  25,740  815,705 

Week  ended  July  24,  1921  740,662  25,774  766,436 

Week  ended  July  31,  1921  719,188  25,985  745,173 

Week  ended  Aug.  7,  1921  684,100  24,881  708,981 

Week  ended  Aug.  14,  1921  638,069  24.072  662,141 

Season  to  Aug.  14,  1921.14,337,831  452,110  14,789,941 
Corresponding  period, 

1920  .  8,002,005  554,030  8,556,035 

Corresponding  period, 

1919  . 13,955,320  634,091  14,589,411 

Corresponding  period, 

1918  . 13,375,672  645,272  14,020,944 


THOSE  WHO  “CAN’T  AFFORD  IT” 

Ignore  the  Picayune  and  Devote  Attention  to 
the  Live  Interests. 

When  visiting  the  Waldorf  in  connection  with  con¬ 
ventions  and  other  business  occurrences  and  when 
noticing  the  gay  throngs  at  other  fashionable  centers, 
realizing  how  small  an  item  five  or  ten  dollars  is  at 
such  places,  it  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  to 
hear  from  association  officials  and  others  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  business  men  throughout  their  field 
who  cannot  afford,  so  they  say  (or  do  not  want)  to 
pay  the  small  annual  dues  which  association  member¬ 
ship  involves. 

One  would  think,  according  to  some  reports  that 
come  in,  that  a  $10  bill  was  a  stupendous  item  in 
world  finance. 

While  perhaps  in  the  fashionable  or  at  least  the 
faster-moving  sections  of  New  York  life,  money  may 
be  less  seriously  regarded  than  in  some  other  places, 
it  does  seem  that  some  concerns  draw  the  line 
altogether  too  closely.  It  is  doubtless  a  wise  policy 
not  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  attitude  of  such 
people.  We  recall  the  hard  times  talk  of  past  years, 
and  had  we  not  discounted  the  sincerity  of  some  of 
it  might  have  taken  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the 
coal  trade. 

Association  officials  should  withdraw  in  good  order, 
we  think,  from  the  class  who  say  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  anything.  The  benefits  of  organizations  should' 
be  made  available  to  the  more  enterprising  interests 
and  in  like  manner  the  wholesale  interests  should 
be  the  more  ready  to  show  to  association  members 
those  little  courtesies  that  mean  so  much  in  the  favor¬ 
able  and  pleasant  conduct  of  business. 

There  are  some  who  always  maintain  an  exclusive 
position  in  regard  to  affairs,  won’t  join  this,  won’t 
join  that,  won’t  do  this  and  won’t  do  that.  Where 
the  peculiar  streak  is  too  prominent  it  is  well  to 
permit  those  individuals  to  flock  by  themselves. 

When  a  freight  train  is  obliged  to  slow  down  be¬ 
cause  of  engine  trouble,  overload  or  a  wet  rail,  it  is’ 
not  allowed  to  block  the  line  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo.  At  the  first  opportunity  it  is 
switched  to  a  siding  and  the  express  trains  go 
whizzing  by. 

It  is  good  business  policy,  we  think,  to  quietly 
side-track  the  non-com formist  and  allow  the  real  folks 
of  the  trade  to  have  the  right  of  way. 


Busy  Days  to  Come. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  weeks  ago  we  pub¬ 
lished  details  showing  what  it  was  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  way  of  bitumious  coal  production 
in  order  to  achieve  the  total  of  444,000,01)0  tons  for 
the  year ;  this  being  the  amount  indicated  as  require¬ 
ments,  after  making  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent  from 
the  average  tonnage  of  five  preceding  years. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  emphasized  the  strong  prob¬ 
ability  of  an  active  tonnage  movement  in  the  fall, 
as  the  official  records  up  to  August  13th  show  an 
output  of  241,000,000  tons,  which  leaves  203,000,001 
tons  to  be  produced  in  the  twenty  weeks  then  remain¬ 
ing,  an  average  of  10,150,000  tons  per  week. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  tonnage  cannot  .’ump 
at  once  from  less  than  eight  to  more  than  ter 
millions  and  allowing  some  few  weeks  for  the 
progress  to  be  accomplished,  that  means  all  the 
higher  average  for  the  remaining  weeks,  and  there 
continues  to  be  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
making  up  of  deferred  purchases  will  develop  ar. 
active  tonnage  movement  during  the  fall  season. 


Coldest  Winter  Coming. 

Gus  Luckenbill,  unofficial  weather  prophet  of  the, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
declares  that  the  coldest  winter  in  twenty-five  year: 
is  approaching.  There  will  be  numerous  blizzards 
he  warns  railroad  men,  and  it  will  be  difficult  tc 
keep  traffic  open.  Luckenbill,  who  is  employed  it 
the  big  classification  yards  at  St.  Clair,  has  correctl> 
prognosticated  weather  conditions  for  years  and.  ha: 
only  been  known  to  be  wrong  once  in  his  prediction&j 
it  is  said.  ,  ,  . 


General  Notes 


Reagan  &  Ottowina  is  a  new  retail  firm  at  Croton, 
[jN.  Y. 

The  Rockville  Grain  &  Coal  Co.  is  building  a  new 
coal  pocket  in  Rockville,  Conn. 

Nischwitz  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  have  purchased 
a  site  for  a  new  coal  yard  at  West  Dunellen. 

The  Andrew  D.  Farrell  Co.  is  a  new  $10,000  con¬ 
cern  in  the  coal  sales  trade  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Wilson  Hill  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000 
to  engage  in  the  wholesale  coal  business. 

The  Quinnipiac  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  a  piece 
of  property  adjoining  its  yard  at  213  Front  street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  preparing  to  enlarge  its 

facilities. 

Dan  R.  Lawson,  who  was  formerly  a  coal  broker 
at  Clarksburg,  has  removed  to  Fairmont,  where  he 
has  joined  the  forces  of  John  Hite,  Fairmont  coal 

operator. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is 
planning  to  construct  a  new  dam  at  Mackeysburg, 
Pa.,  in  the  Heckscherville  Valley,  to  supply  its  col¬ 
lieries  in  that  section  in  case  of  drought. 

The  coal  investigating  committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature  has  completed  its  hearings  in  Jersey 
City  and  adjourned  to  Asbury  Park.  It  will  also  hold 
sessions  in  various  cities  throughout  the  State. 

The  anthracite  coal  operators  are  planning  to  be¬ 
gin  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  daily  papers 
shortly  after  September  1st.  Announcement  is  made 
that  they  will  use  70  newspapers  in  26  eastern  cities. 

The  Scranton  Fuel  Co.,  Scranton,  P'a.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  Incor¬ 
porators:  M.  J.  Murray,  Jr.,  treasurer,  Dunmore; 
James  J.  Powell,  Minooka,  and  S.  C.  Vesey,  Scran¬ 
ton. 

Information  was  received  in  Fairmont  Monday 
hat  Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
i  Erectors,  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  Sunday  after  spending  the  summer  in 

[  Europe. 

The  Slaters  Fork  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
it  Harlan,  Ky.,  by  John  E.  Brown  and  K.  C.  Brown 
j  )f  that  place,  who  are  arranging  to  develop  coal  lands 
.  n  nearby  territory.  The  new  concern  is  capitalized 
it  $500,000. 

The  Huntington  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  C.  N. 
Morrison  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  president,  has 
jurchased  over  1,000  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
j  3restonburg,  Ky.,  and  is  planning  to  open  a  mine  in 
he  near  future. 

The  Pike  County  Coal  Co.,  operating  the  Atlas 
‘nine,  at  Petersburg,  Ind.,  added  375  men  to  their 
pay  roll  last  week  and  the  company’s  mines  are 
low  running  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.  The  mine 
vas  shut  down  12  weeks. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
j  las  dismissed  the  complaint  of  the  St.  Clair  Coal  Co. 
gainst  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Light,  Heat  & 
’ower  Co.  This  alleged  that  the  power  rates  were 
nreasonable  and  discriminatory. 

|  According  to  a  new  edition  of  Lloyd’s  Register, 

I  he  number  of  steamers  using  oil  for  fuel  instead 
>f  coal  increased  from  364  in  1914  to  2,526  in 
921.  The  gain  in  oil-burning  tonnage  during 
hat  period  was  from  1,310,000  tons  to  12,797,000 
ons. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce, 
Vashington,  reports  that  a  coal  importer  in  France 
esires  to  purchase  a  large  tonnage  of  gas  coal  and 
ther  grades  of  American  bituminous  coal.  Details 
lay  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Bureau  and  re¬ 
erring  to  Inquiry  25,361. 

The  Crescent  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
ias  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  In¬ 
corporators  :  Francis  J.  Kelly,  treasurer,  1262 
South  Greylock  street,  Philadelphia ;  Thomas  F. 
dattery,  1008  South  46th  street,  Philadelphia,  and 
ohn  S.  Roberts,  Franklinville,  N.  J. 

H.  R.  Brey,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  a  scheme  for 
auling  anthracite  from  certain  collieries  in  the 


Schuylkill  region  by  motor  truck  and  delivering  it 
to  householders  in  Reading.  He  claims  to  be  able 
to  sell  it  at  a  delivered  price  of  about  75  cents  a 
ton  less  than  is  charged  by  the  regular  retail  dealers. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Cheasapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Virginian  railways  have  filed  a  tariff  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  reducing  the  rates  on  coal  from  mines 
in  southern  West  Virginia  to  points  in  southeastern 
territory  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to  41  cents  per 
ton. 

Despite  the  many  statements  made  as  to  the  ex¬ 
port  coal  trade  being  dead,  it  is  worth  while  to  refer 
again  to  the  large  volume  of  exports  in  June,  as 
mentioned  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  In  no  pre¬ 
vious  June  was  such  a  tonnage  attained,  and  only 
in  the  last  part  of  last  year  was  the  amount  sur¬ 
passed. 

As  an  instance  of  the  whirligig  of  fate  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  stock 
is  now  higher  than  New  Haven,  although  when  the 
latter  bought  control  of  the  Ontario  &  Western, 
about  17  years  ago,  the  situation  was  something  like 
a  wealthy  philanthropist  taking  a  poor  orphan  under 
his  wing. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  many  domestic  users 
are  evidently  engaged  in  a  buyers’  strike  against  coal 
prices,  the  American  Coal  Miner,  a  labor  publica¬ 
tion,  says:  “It  would  be  common  sense,  apparently, 
for  the  public  first  to  buy  its  coal  and  then  do  its 
fighting.  Why  suffer  from  extortion  and  cold  at 
the  same  time?” 

Coal  is  selling  at  $15  per  ton  in  New  Britain,  but  as 
the  freight  rate  is  $5.20,  the  result  for  the  dealers  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  This  illustrates  what  the  trade 
is  up  against  in  many  places.  The  public  objects 
quite  naturally  to  a  $15  price  and  yet  with  wages  and 
freights  so  high,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  much  more 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  hold  a  hearing  at  Columbus,  begin¬ 
ning  September  12th,  on  questions  involving  intra¬ 
state  rates  on  bituminous  coal  within  the  state  of 
Ohio  and  also  the  method  of  applying  differentials. 
The  latter  case  was  instituted  by  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange  against  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way. 

Not  much  has  been  heard  of  overtime  work  at 
manufacturing  plants  during  the  past  year  or  more, 
but  now  we  notice  an  item  from  Manchester,  N.  H., 
stating  that  the  largest  cotton  mill  in  that  part  of 
New  England,  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  is 
running  some  of  its  departments  24  hours  a  day. 
All  but  a  few  hundred  of  the  1,600  employes  are 
now  working  full  time. 

The  Indiana  Electric  Corporation  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Indianapolis  to  build  a  central  power  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Indiana  coal  fields,  and  to  construct 
long-distance  transmission  lines  to  various  parts  of 
the  State.  The  company  is  incorporated  for 
$18,000,000.  It  is  being  promoted  by  Joseph  H. 
Brewer  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  developments  of  large  electric  enter¬ 
prises  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Under  the  heading  Coal  Deadlock,  the  Autocar  Co. 
states  that  the  situation  of  Buyers  vs.  Dealers  is 
serious  and  that  coal  dealers  do  not  own  nor  can 
they  afford  to  own  enough  motor  trucks  or  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  sufficient 
amount  of  coal  to  keep  us  warm  during  the  coming 
winter,  if  the  delivery  of  coal  is  deferred  until  cold 
weather  sets  in.  It  is  very  improbable  that  we  will 
have  another  mild  winter,  the  statement  concludes. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  strike  in  the  Connells- 
ville  coke  region  since  1902  was  inaugurated  last 
Saturday,  when  about  600  men  employed  at  the  Alli¬ 
son  plant  of  W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  refused  to  accept 
another  wage  reduction.  Under  the  proposed  scale 
contract  miners  would  earn  about  $3  a  day  on  an 
average,  it  is  said,  as  compared  with  $8  and  $10  a 
day  under  the  wartime  scale.  Officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  say  that  if  the  strike  is  prolonged  they  will 
close  all  of  their  plants  in  the  region. 

George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  returned  from  Europe  last  Monday  on  the 
Baltic.  He  says  that  an  over-production  of  coal  has 


developed  in  Great  Britain  since  the  strike,  which  is 
gradually  forcing  down  prices  both  in  the  export  and 
domestic  trades.  “Reports  of  the  greatly  increased 
use  of  oil  resulting  from  the  strike  were  much  exag¬ 
gerated,’  said  Mr.  Smith.  “A  few  public  utilities 
turned  to  oil,  but  the  fact  is  that  at  present  prices  it 
is  usually  more  economical  to  stick  to  coal.” 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  given  by  coal  people  to  the  demurrage  prob¬ 
lem,  so  called,  and  pointed  out  that  other  matters  of 
more  worth  were  given  less  attention.  The  total 
demurrage  payment  by  all  shippers  to  the  New  York 
Central  lines  last  year  amounted  to  only  $1,500,000, 
or  a  little  more  than  one  cent  per  ton  on  freight  han¬ 
dled.  Even  if  the  demurrage  had  all  been  assessed 
against  coal,  it  would  have  been  less  than  four  cents 
a  ton,  as  the  company  handled  more  than  36,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  and  about  one-fourth  as  much 
anthracite. 

New  Haven  trains  are  now  made  up  at  Bay  Ridge  for 
forwarding  east  without  a  break,  being  taken  over 
the  Long  Island  tracks  and  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  to 
the  Harlem  River  branch  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H., 
with  engine  and  caboose  all  complete  for  the  run. 
Those  who  say  time  after  time,  with  a  sort  of  cheer¬ 
ful  pessimism,  rather  gloating  over  the  bad  news, 
that  New  England  is  not  buying  a  pound  of  coal, 
might  have  to  admit  that  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
did  they  see  the  long  lines  of  coal  cars  being  slowly 
drawn  up  the  long  grade  from  the  waterside  at  the 
foot  of  63rd  street,  Brooklyn. 

“Will  the  new  tariff  bill  start  business  booming?” 
asks  The  Literary  Digest.  No,  we  don’t  think  that 
will,  nor  will  any  other  single  development  within 
the-  range  of  probability.  Business  improvement  has 
already  started  in  some  quarters  and  it  will  gradually 
spread  and  envelop  the  whole  commercial  fabric,  just 
as  the  spirit  of  readjustment  spread  throughout  the 
land.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  a  long  time  before  there 
is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  boom,  and,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  conservative  business  interests 
do  not  want  to  see  it,  for  after  such  a  flurry  there 
is  always  a  reaction  which  offsets  the  benefits  of  the 
upward  movement. 

If  Government  goes  on  prohibiting  things  at  its 
present  rate  for  a  few  years  more,  says  one  editor, 
policemen  will  be  doing  more  work  than  anybody 
else.  There  is  something  to  this,  beyond  a  doubt. 
We  have  48  legislatures  grinding  out  laws,  biennially 
if  not  annually,  in  addition  to  the  almost  continuous 
sessions  of  Congress.  New  laws  are  made  by  the 
hundreds,  but  how  often  is  any  law  repealed?  Con¬ 
sidering  that  nearly  150  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  that  the  law¬ 
makers  have  been  busy  all  the  time,  we  may  well 
sympathize  with  another  writer  who  says  it  is  time 
to  ring  the  Liberty  Bell  again. 

The  Michigan  Cement  Mills,  Albion  Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  and  the  Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  against  the  Ann  Arbor  RR. 
and  other  carriers  participating  in  the  carrying  of 
coal  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  Cement  City,  Chelsea, 
Coldwater,  Albion,  Union  City,  Fenton,  Newago- 
and  Petoskey  from  Ohio  shipping  points.  Their 
claim  is  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroad 
on  coal  are  unreasonable  and  discriminatory 
against  them,  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  coal 
to  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Wyandotte.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  non-prejudicial  rates  and  the  award 
of  reparation  is  asked. 

Two  so-called  model  towns  are  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  region.  One,  which 
will  be  known  as  Commodore,  taking  its  name  from 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  is  being  built  in  Indiana 
County  by  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  is  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  It  will  consist  principally  of  five-room 
dwelling  houses  equipped  with  electric  lights  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  use  of  men  employed  at 
the  new  mining  development.  The  other  town  is 
being  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Windber,  Somerset 
County,  by  the  Reitz  Coal  Co.,  of  which  John 
Lochrie  is  president.  The  houses  will  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  construction,  with  many  modern  improve¬ 
ments  not  usually  found  in  mining  communities. 
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New  Yorft  Notes 


J.  C  Brydon,  president  of  the  Quemahoning  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  was  a  recent  New  York  visitor. 

M.  C.  Boyd  of  Philadelphia  has  opened  an  office  in 
Room  602,  1  Broadway ;  telephone  number,  Bowling 
Green  6887. 

John  Gaido,  Jr.,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Haddock  Fuel  Co.,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
pleasant  business  trip  to  Havana. 

J.  S.  Ralston,  of  the  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.’s 
New  York  office,  has  just  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  spent  at  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  his  old 
home  town. 

C.  T.  Dcnly,  the  well  known  Cleveland  coal  man. 
was  in  New  York  early  in  the  week,  leaving  for 
West  Virginia  en  route  to  Seattle,  where  he  will  spend 
a  few  days. 

The  coal  pocket  of  the  Tinsdale  Lumber  Co.  at 
Richmond  Hills,  Queens,  was  burned  last  Sunday. 
A  large  quantity  of  lumber  was  also  destroyed,  Ihe 
loss  being  estimated  at  $100,000. 

Howard  C.  Matlack,  of  the  Gano,  Moore  Co.,  44 
Beaver  street,  returned  Thursday  on  the  Adriatic 
after  spending  several  months  visiting  various 
European  countries  in  the  interest  of  his  firm. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  will  open  a  branch  office  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  or  about  September  1st.  It  will 
be  in  charge  of  H.  R.  Rich,  who  has  represented  the 
firm  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  for  some  time  past. 

James  F.  Pershing,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Nonpareil 
Fuel  Corporation,  17  Battery  Place,  will  return  in 
a  day  or  two  from  Plattsburg,  where  he  has  been 
spending  a  season  in  the  officers’  training  camp. 

Stanley  Parkins,  until  recently  with  W.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Co.,  and  previous  to  that  with  PI.  PI.  I.inea- 
weaver  &  Co.,  and  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Inc.,  is  now  associated  with  E.  Russell  Norton,  11 
Broadway. 

The  P'idelity  Fuel  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  at  90  West  street,  room  404,  in  charge 
of  A.  C.  Feeney,  a  brother  of  Robert  S.  Feeney, 
president  of  the  company.  Telephone  number  is 
Rector  6184. 

George  F.  Lesher  of  the  West  Virginia  &  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Co.,  1  Broadway,  who  recently  under¬ 
went  an  operation  in  a  local  hospital,  is  reported  to 
be  making  good  progress  and  is  expected  back  to 
business  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

At  a  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  old  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  held  this  week,  Major  W.  R.  Coyle, 
vice-president  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  was  appointed  trustee  in  bankruptcy. 
Liquidation  will  now  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  coal  pocket  at  Ridgewood  bears  the  legend,  in 
great  letters,  “It  is  a  pleasure  to  buy  good  coal.” 
It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  believed  that ;  but  we  think  that,  as  a  rule, 
no  one  likes  to  buy  (and  pay  for)  coal,  either  good 
or  bad. 

The  Tuttle-Burger  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Woolworth 
Building,  has  recently  added  two  new  salesmen  to 
its  staff.  Howard  W.  Ticknor,  until  recently  with  the 
Butler  Coal  Co.  of  Newark,  will  cover  the  Bronx, 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  and  Theodore  Merritt 
will  look  after  Hudson  River  territory. 

Henry  W.  Tyler,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  old  firm  of  Stickney,  Conyngham  &  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  in 
1903,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  his  home  at  East  Had- 
dam,  Conn.  He  was  71  years  of  age  and  had  not 
been  active  in  business  since  leaving  this  city  18 
years  ago. 

Thomas  J.  Howard,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  recently 
shipped  three  large  cargoes  of  ice  to  southern  cities. 
The  barges  Mary  D.  Howard  and  Agnes  Howard 
took  3,000  tons  to  Baltimore  and  the  Katherine 
Howard  took  1,500  tons  to  Washington.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  reported  arrivals  of  rum  ships  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  has  had  the  effect  of  booming  the 
local  ice  market,  so  that  the  customary  supply  of 
Hygeia  ice  on  which  Baltimore  and  Washington  rely 
is  not  sufficient.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  about  a 
dozen  years  since  Hudson  River  ice  was  sent  to 
those  cities. 


Traffic  and  operating  department  offices  of  the 
New  York  Central  have  been  removed  from  the 
terminal  office  building  to  the  new  building  which 
covers  the  block  from  45th  to  46th  street  and  is 
known  as  466  Lexington  avenue.  The  change  gives 
the  opportunity  for  renting  out  a  large  amount  of 
space  in  the  station  building  proper,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  proved  a  very  good  investment.  It  is  estimated 
that  rentals  will  be  increased  something  like  $700,000 
annually  by  the  move.  The  purchasing  department 
is  still  in  the  older  building  and  will  probably  remain 
there  for  a  month  or  two. 

The  Coal  Trade  Stars  met  and  defeated  the  base¬ 
ball  team  representing  the  Spahr  Transportation  Co. 
last  Saturday,  at  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  field, 
foot  of  Eighty-fifth  street,  Brooklyn.  The  score 
was  9  to  3.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the 
heavy  hitting  of  Darby  and  Valentine,  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Stars,  Darby  getting  two  home  runs  and 
Valentine  getting  six  hits  out  of  six  times  at  bat. 
The  game  was  very  fast  and  interesting  throughout. 
Today  the  Stars  will  meet  the  team  of  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.  on  the  same  diamond  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  large  attendance. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  west  of 
Broadway  and  south  of  Cedar  street  in  the  last  few 
years.  While  not  nearly  so  crude  as  it  was  10  years 
ago,  the  section  still  offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
section  east  of  Broadway  and  brings  the  tenements 
in  close  proximity  to  big  business.  Many  oddities 
may  be  noticed  among  the  Syrians  who  there  congre¬ 
gate  and  cause  a  demand  for  strange  goods  in  the 
stores,  and  the  other  evening  we  saw  a  goat  walking 
along  the  sidewalk  down  near  the  Whitehall  Building, 
quite  as  nonchalantly  as  if  on  one  of  the  outlying 
streets  of  Harlem  in  the  good  old  days  of  squatter 
sovereignty. 


France  and  Germany  Exchange  Coal. 

A  current  press  dispatch  says  that  under  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  just  concluded,  France  will  deliver 
3,500,000  tons  of  coal  annually  from  the  Sarre  region 
to  Germany.  At  the  same  time  Germany  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  deliver  coal  to  France  under  the  reparation 
agreement. 

This  interchange  of  tonnage  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  certain  sections  of  the  two  countries  are  so 
close  together  that  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  coal  across 
the  border  than  it  is  to  transport  it  from  the  coal 
fields  in  each  country  to  consumers  in  the  same 
country.  Such  exchanges  were  common  before  the 
war  between  France,  Germany  and  Belgium. 


Kansas  Strike  Called  Off. 

Announcement  was  made  at  U.  M.  W.  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis  last  Monday  that  the  striking  miners 
at  the  operations  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Dean  C.  &  M.  Co.  in  Kansas  had  been  ordered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work.  The  Executive  Board,  after  investi¬ 
gating  the  matter,  decided  that  the  strikes  had  been 
called  by  the  district  officials  in  violation  of  the  wage 
agreement,  as  no  effort  had  been  made  to  settle  the 
dispute  before  ordering  the  men  out. 

The  board  authorized  continuance  of  the  strike  in 
the  Mingo  County  field  of  West  Virginia,  and  also 
ordered  support  for  miners  declared  to  have  been 
locked  out  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


W.  L.  James,  executive  representative  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  at  Washington,  announces  that  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Davis  has  been  notified  that  his 
suggestion  that  the  union  miners  consider  a  wage 
reduction  at  their  coming  convention  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  will  not  be  heeded.  He  also  said  that  the 
mine  workers  had  asked  the  government  to  “keep 
its  hands  off”  in  wage  negotiation  matters. 


The  Federal  District  Court  at  New  York  has 
granted  a  postponement  of  45  days  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  RR.  Co.  in  the  filing  of  its  plan  for  a 
separation  of  its  railroad  and  coal  mining  inter¬ 
ests.  The  dissolution  was  ordered  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  suit  under  the  Sherman  law.  A  previous 
order  had  recorded  the  filing  of  the  plan  on 
August  23rd. 


COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Reason  Why  Taxation  Is  One  of  Big  Items 
of  Expense. 

The  material  relative  to  cost  of  government,  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  a  few  weeks  ago  by  W.  H. 
Williams,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.,  continues  to  attract  attention.  While  we  have 
previously  referred  to  this  matter  it  seems  in  order  to 
reprint  details  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  situation  at  the  present  time.  The  material  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows  : 

“The  cost  of  government,  considering  that  it  follows 
every  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  may  be 
classed  as  a  necessity  of  life.  Like  other  necessities,  i 
it  must  be  paid  for.  What  is  paid  for  it  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  an  important  and 
costly  element.  Moreover,  it  has  been  affected  less 
by  the  process  of  ‘deflation’  than  any  other  element  in 


the  cost 

of  living.  Comparing  the 

years 

1916  to 

1921  we 

find  the  following  as  to  the 

Federal 

govern- 

ment : 

Federal  Taxes 

Year 

r  1  ""  a 

Average  Average 

Ended 

Per  Per  Family 

June  30 

Population 

Total 

Capita 

of  Five 

1916. . . . 

. .  100,255,071 

77 9,664,552 

$7.78 

$38.90 

1917. . . . 

. .  101,618,497 

1,118,174,126 

11.00 

55.00 

1918.... 

. .  102.981,923 

4,174,010,586 

40.53 

202.65 

1919. ... 

. .  104,345,349 

4,647,603,852 

44.54 

222.70 

1920.... 

. .  105,708,771 

6,704,414,438 

63.42 

317.10 

1921 .... 

. .  107,162,267  *5,487,067,000 

52.08 

260.40 

1922.... 

. .  108.555,376  *4,547,643,000 

41.89 

209  41 

^Official  Estimates. 


“The  taxes  exacted  by  the  various  State,  county, 
municipal  and  other  taxing  districts  have  also  in¬ 
creased  greatly  during  the  same  period. 

“Such  taxes  enter  into  the  cost  of  all  commodities 
and  affect  every  consumer.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  de¬ 
flation  while  this  enormous  item  in  every  family  and 
individual  budget  is  still  at  the  war  level. 

“And  talk  of  governmental  retrenchment  and 
economy  is  worse  than  illusory  if  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  continue  adding  to  its  activities  and  if 
Congress  is  to  establish  new  bureaus  and  create  new 
officers  to  perform  new  functions  and  exercise  new 
powers.” 


Receipts  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 
in  New  England* 

(Net  tons) 


Anthracite 

By  Tide 

All  Rail 

Total 

April,  1921... 

. . .  305,703 

598,897 

904,600 

May,  1921 .... 

. . .  373,976 

666,702 

1,040,678 

June,  1921  .. 

. . .  386,845 

685,600 

1,072,445  „ 

Year  June  30, 

’21.  2,035,615 

4,257  446 

6.294,061 

Year  June  30, 

’20.  1,622,991 

3,579  307 

5,202,298 

Year  June  30, 

T9.  1,464,596 

3,180,092 

4,644,688 

Bituminous 

April,  1921... 

. . .  603,917 

585,797 

1,189,714 

May,  1921  ... 

. . .  587,684 

649,914 

1,237,598 

June,  1921  . . 

. . .  758,960 

799,156 

1,558,116 

Year  June  30, 

’21.  3,795,425 

4,477,712 

8,273,137 

Year  June  30, 

’20.  4,678,490 

4,749.859 

9,428,349 

Year  June  30, 

T9.  4,077,396 

4,163,908 

8,241,304 

*  Furnished  by  courtesy  of  Massachusetts  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Business  Ever  a  Mosaic. 

There  is  no  actual  line  of  demarcation  between 
good  business  and  poor  business.  The  business 
world  is  ever  a  mosaic  of  light  and  dark  spots.  In 
the  midst  of  the  much  vaunted  war  time  prosperity, 
there  were,  in  fact,  some  lines  of  business  that  were 
completely  ruined  by  the  war  and  during  the  most 
trying  times  of  the  recent  past  there  have  been  some 
lines  progressing  at  a  more  than  normal  pace. 

It  is  only  by  taking  everything  together  that  we 
can  decide  whether  business  is  good  or  bad  and  by 
sizing  up  a  number  of  reports  determine  whether 
business  is  definitely  on  the  up-grade  or  not.  De¬ 
pression  is  always  followed  up  by  improvement,  just 
as  prosperity  leads  Up  to  a  crisis  when  things  be¬ 
come  too  good  to  last. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  EARLY  TRAFFIC 


Sometimes,  Years  Ago,  Travelers  Went  Far 
and  Relatively  Fast. 

People  generally  did  not  go  around  very  much  or 
very  rapidly  prior  to  the  introduction  of  railroads 
and  steam  navigation.  Some  of  the  great  emigration 
movements  took  a  vast  amount  of  time.  History 
'  tells  of  the  pilgrimages  of  early  settlers  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Massachusetts  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky  which 
.  took  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer  for 
their  accomplishments.  But,  when  necessity  arose 
some  of  the  traveling  was  expeditious  enough. 

We  remember  years  ago  an  old  Westchester  County 
farmer,  with  whom  traditions  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  were  probably  stronger  than  they  are  with 
any  of  us  today,  told  us  that  he  was  surprised  to 
find  how  French  as  well  as  American  officers 
traversed  that  section  in  the  early  days,  over  the  un¬ 
familiar  roads,  just  as  fast  if  not  faster  than  he 
could  then  travel  them  with  a  good  team  of  carriage 
horses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  roads 
around  here,  frequented  by  automobilists  today,  were 
main  thoroughfares  in  the  Revolutionary  period  and 
there  was  considerable  traffic  during  the  open  season 
between  points  on  the  seacoast  or  adjacent  thereto. 
Heavy  traffic  was  slow  in  movement  but  errands  re¬ 
quiring  expedition  were  often  accomplished  in  quick 
order. 


For  instance,  on  a  certain  26th  of  December,  as  the 
school-books  tell,  Washington  surprised  the  Hessian 
garrison  at  Trenton  before  they  had  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recover  from  their  customary  Christmas  Day 
festivities.  News  of  the  capture  reached  New  York 
at  mid-day,  coming,  of  course,  by  mounted  messenger, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  second  in  command,  hurried 
forward  to  look  into  the  situation. 

Leaving  Howe’s  headquarters  which,  as  is  well 
known,  were  at  No.  1  Broadway,  in  the  building 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Washington  Building, 
he  reached  Princeton  that  evening;  and  evening 
comes  early  in  December.  As,  of  course,  he  traveled 
with  a  portion  at  least  of  his  staff  and  an  escort  of 
sizeable  proportions,  some  time  was  required"  for 
preparations,  and  taking  one  thing  and  another  into 
consideration,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that 
little  better  time  could  be  made  by  a  party  traversing 
the  roads  today,  what  with  crowded  street  conditions 
in  many  towns  and  cities  en  route,  traffic  cops  at 
various  corners,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  with 
the  ferrv  service  also  to  be  considered  today  as  it  was 
then. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

prXPLRIENCEl)  bituminous  salesman 
for  New  Jersey  territory.  (live  outline 
of  experience  mentioning  previous  connec¬ 
tions  and  salary  or  commission  expected. 
\\  ill  treat  confidential.  Address  “Box  15, ** 
care  of  Saward’s  Tournal. 


MACHINERY,  ETC. 

^  ONT  FNUOUS  coal  or  stone  elevator 
and  gears,  capacity  35  tons  per  hour, 
good  condition,  complete,  35’  feet  centers, 
$200  cash.  Hancock  &  Co.,  44th  &  Master 
Streets,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hinton,  Cambria  Count}1,  Pa.,  is  showing  signs 
of  becoming  a  real  mining  town.  The  .Tasahill 
Coal  Co.  has  just  completed  50  four-room  houses 
for  its  employes,  and  is  planning  to  build  50  each 
year.  The  company  owns  3,500  acres  of  coal  in 
the  district. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Distinctive  Brands — 

Carmel  Coal 

Ebony  Cube 

Pluto 


WAUBUN  COAL  CO. 

O  NortH  ClarK  St.  Chicago 


P.  H.  Woodz, 

C.  M.  Moderwell. 

President 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

Vice-President 

General  Sales  Manager. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK’’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


SLATTERY  BROS. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 


Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 


143  Liberty  St. 

New  York 


STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


JUSTUS  COLLINS,  Prest.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  GEO.  P.  DANIELS,  Vice  Prest.  &  Genl.  Mgr.,  New  York  GEO.  E.  COLLINS,  Vice  Prest.,  Secy.  &  Trea*.,  Charleston,  W.  V*. 

H.  D.  EVEEETTE,  Salea  Manager,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  LEWIS  LITTLEPAGE,  Eaatern  Manager,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


It 


SMOK 

MILTRENA”  (Navy  Standard) 


"  U  E  L_  COM  PA  NY 

POCAHONTAS  and  NEW  RIVER  COAL 


DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  COAL  ‘ THE  H0T^osLftfeTanRdAsL?mILTefE  W0RLD”  DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  BRIQUETS  Order  a  Sample  Car 


Domestio  and  Steam  Sizes 

Kanawha  Banking  and  Trust  Building,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


TRIBUNE  BLDG.,  154  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  THURMOND,  W.  VA.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

'  ANTHRACITE: 

COLBERT— RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN,  P.  R.  R. 

MAPLEDALE— INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON— HARD  WHITE  ASH 
CAMBRIDGE-WHITE  ASH 

CRESMONT— FREE  BURNING 

THOURON— FREE  BURNING 


Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


West  End  Trust  BldgVpHIIADELPHIA,  PA. 

ECONOMY  DOMESTIC  BITUMINOUS: 

KEATIN  B  VEIN  COAL 
JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA,  BROAD  TOP  SMOKELESS 
SUTHFRLAND,  PRESTON  CO,  W.  VA. 
MIDDLE  CREEK,  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 
WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 
WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York — Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


T.  H.  Dew,  of  the  Western  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  in  Chicago. 

R.  S.  Magee,  president  of  the  Southeastern  Coal 
Co.,  made  a  trip  through  Ohio,  this  week. 

W.  G.  Polk,  vice-president  of  the  Kentenia  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  New  York  last  week  on  business. 

D.  A.  Vowles,  western  sales  manager  of  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Coal  Co.,  is  just  back  from  a  six  weeks’  visit  to 
New  York. 

J.  A.  Marlowe,  president  of  the  Elkhorn-Jellico 
Co.,  Whitesburg,  Kv.,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  in 
Cincinnati. 

John  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co., 
motored  down  to  Carrollton,  Ky.,  for  a  few  days’ 
visit  last  week. 

H.  W.  Bowman,  a  well  known  coal  operator  of 
Altomont,  Ky.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  mar¬ 
ket  on  Monday. 

The  Wood-Morton  Fuel  Co.  has  installed  a  new 
modern  tipple  and  shaker-screen  plant  at  their  mines 
at  Leevale,  W.  Va. 

F.  L.  Hornickel,  of  the  Anchor  Coal  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  spent  a  few  days  recently  among  the  coal 
operators  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Amherst  Coal  Co.  of  Amherstdale,  W.  Va., 
has  opened  new  branch  offices  in  the  Dixie  Terminal 
Building  with  H.  D.  Vance  in  charge  as  branch  man- 
■  ager. 

Edward  Ulrich  and  R.  H.  Doepke,  of  the  Nau¬ 
gatuck  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  visiting 
the  West  Virginia  mining  properties  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

Thomas  V.  Bush  has  resigned  as  general  traffic 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 
and  will  take  a  rest  of  several  weeks  before  accept¬ 
ing  another  engagement.. 

Col.  C.  R.  Moriarity,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  is  taking  a 
month’s  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks.  He  motored 
there  with  Mrs.  Moriarity  this  week. 

Miss  Grace  Wood,  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  and  Miss  Flora  Ditmer,  of  the  Woods-Morton 
Fuel  Co.,  have  gone  with  some  friends  to  the  wilds 
of  Northern  Ontario  on  a  fishing  trip. 

R.  A.  Colter,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Co.,  is  spending  a  month  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is 
visiting  his  son  at  Seattle,  and  will  take  in  Vancouver 
and  several  California  cities  before  his  return. 

The  Hager  Coal  Co.  carried  away  the  contract  to 
supply  7,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  city  hospital,  city  infirmary  and  Boys’  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Farm.  It  got  $4.45  for  nut,  pea  and  slack  and 
$5.65  for  lump. 

Cincinnati  coal  friends  heard  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  at  his  home  at  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  of  Stuart 
Buck,  president  of  the  Sagamore  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
and  a  director  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  Mr.  Buck 
was  79  years  old. 

The  McBard  Coal  Co.  has  secured  the  contract  to 
furnish  20,000  tons  for  the  Cincinnati  city  hospital 
and  City  Hall  at  a  price  of  $5.23  for  mine-run.  It 
also  got  the  contract  to  furnish  lump  coal  for  the  city 
fire  department  at  from  $6.75  to  $7.25,  depending  on 
distance  of  delivery. 


Small  Town  Smartness. 

Coal  dealers  in  Asbury  Park  and  vicinity  ap¬ 
parently  need  some  hand  to  guide  them.  The 
Mackay  investigating  committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  develops  the  fact  that  they  had  a  meeting 
July  1st  at  which  prices  were  discussed.  The  testi¬ 
mony  differs  as  to  whether  an  increase  was  decided 
upon  or  not,  but  they  should  have  known  that  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  prices  was  in  itself  very  ill  advised. 
Further,  they  have  already  added  on  the  tonnage  tax, 
although  no  wholesale  interests  have  charged  that  as 
yet.  The  result  is  that  gross  margin  is  reported  at 
$3.55  per  ton  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  complaints 
arise.  According  to  the  testimony  of  one  dealer,  this 
is  the  result  of  an  agreement  to  raise  the  price  75 
cents  a  ton  at  the  July  meeting. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


Alfred  K.  Althouse,  of  A.  K.  Althouse  &  Co., 
Widener  Building,  has  left  on  an  European  trip  with 
the  object  of  further  extending  the  export  business 
of  his  firm. 

William  Moore,  of  Moore,  Kelly  &  Co.,  25th  and 
Morris  streets,  is  spending  the  month  of  August  at 
Atlantic  City,  and  already  reports  himself  eager  to 
attack  the  promised  heavy  fall  business. 

The  new  coal  yard  of  A.  G.  Solomon,  Norristown, 
being  erected  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.,  has 
now  reached  the  point  where  the  concrete  piers  have 
been  completed,  and  the  structural  iron  work  will  be 
commenced  during  the  coming  week. 

Michael  Mahedy,  one  of  the  leading  dealers  located 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Extension  at  25th  and  Tasker 
streets,  finds  it  convenient  to  be  away  from  his 
business  only  over  the  week  ends,  most  of  which  he 
is  spending  with  his  family  at  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Fred  Holdsworth,  manager  of  the  Smith  &  Holt- 
haus  yard,  Kensington  &  Lehigh  avenues,  is  planning 
an  extensive  vacation  trip  to  extend  over  Labor  Day. 
As  yet  he  is  not  just  sure  where  he  will  go,  but 
states  he  will  keep  moving  and  will  see  much  of  the 
country  before  he  comes  back. 

Another  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  man  to  return  to  work 
after  a  long  hospital  siege  is  “Jim”  Hutton,  known 
to  all  who  visit  the  office  of  R.  J.  Montgomery,  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Hutton  underwent  a  series  of  severe 
surgical  operations,  but  the  doctors  now  pronounce 
him  better  than  ever  and  surely  his  appearance  more 
than  attests  to  the  truth  of  this. 

A  recent  P.  &  R.  Ry.  official  appointment  of  much 
interest  to  coal  men,  who  have  a  good  deal  of  contact 
with  the  transportation  department  of  that  road,  is 
that  of  A.  G.  Owens  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
transportation.  This  is  a  newly  created  post,  that  of 
superintendent  of  transportation  being  held  by  O.  W. 
Stager  for  more  than  30  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Owens  will  be  of  much  value  in  his  new 
post,  as  he  is  a  practical  railroad  man,  having  come 
up  from  the  ranks  from  the  very  bottom. 

August  16  was  a  big  day  in  the  city  and  southern 
office  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Reading  Terminal, 
as  on  that  day  Geo.  C.  Coughlin,  city  and  southern 
sales  agent,  dropped  in  for  a  few  minutes  after  an 
eleven  weeks’  siege  of  illness  in  a  local  hospital.  Mr. 
Coughlin  is  the  dean  of  the  anthracite  sales  forces 
and  his  host  of  friends  rejoice  at  the  successful  out¬ 
come  of  his  indisposition.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  interests  in  the  trade  was  attested  to 
later  when  he  returned  to  his  home,  which  had  been 
transported  into  a  veritable  bower  of  flowers  sent  by 
his  friends.  There  is  no  man  in  the  trade  who  is 
held  in  higher  regard  than  Mr.  Coughlin  and  his  pop¬ 
ularity  is  based  on  the  sound  foundation  of  a  genial 
personality  that  always  bespeaks  a  kindly  interest  in 
all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him. 


Lowell  Dealers  Doing  Better. 

One  of  the  dailies  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  quotes  La- 
forest  Beals,  of  E.  A.  Wilson  &  Co.,  as  follows  in 
regard  to  the  anthracite  situation: 

“To  compress  that  demand  into  six  months  of  the 
year  means  that  somebody  is  going  to  go  mighty 
short  of  coal.  I  admit  that  the  price  is  too  high, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  many  people  have  put 
off  buying,  believing  they  can  get  their  coal  in  when 
they  need  it.  But  with  the  price  too  high  they  are 
going  to  want  it  just  the  same  when  they  feel  the 
pinch  of  cold,  and  that  will  be  the  time  when  they 
will  want  it  put  in  right  off. 

“It  will  be  impossible  then  for  the  local  dealers 
to  furnish  them  what  they  want  at  short  notice, 
because  there  will  be  thousands  wanting  the  coal  at 
the  very  same  time.  You  can  see  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.  The  supply  available  will  have  to  be  divided 
up,  and  then  there  will  probably  be  another  winter 
of  rumors  of  shortages — perhaps  actual  shortages — - 
all  of  which  get  on  people’s  nerves. 

“Just  now'  there  is  a  freer  movement  of  coal 
locally  than  we  have  had  for  some  time.  More 
persons  are  coming  to  the  point  where  they  do  not 
believe  the  price  will  drop  any  and  they  want  to 
be  prepared  against  a  cold  winter.” 


Fairmont  Notes 


Floyd  J.  Patton,  Patton  Coal  Co.,  motored  to  Bal¬ 
timore  last  week. 

The  Wilmouth  Coal  Co.,  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  is 
electrifying  its  mine. 

Samuel  D.  Brady  returned  last  Saturday  from  a 
business  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

John  A.  Clark  has  returned  from  a  several  weeks’ 
stay  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 

^  Winter  North,  of  the  C.  W.  Williams  Fuel  Co., 
New'  York,  was  in  Clarksburg  last  week. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Baltimore  a  few  days  ago. 

Daniel  Howard,  of  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  was  in  Atlantic  City  last  week. 

A.  G.  Smith  and  H.  G.'  Smith,  of  the  Smith  Bros. 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  are  sojourning  at  Atlantic  City. 

E.  D.  Enney,  president  of  the  Cory  Mann  George 
Corporation,  New  York,  was  in  Clarksburg  recently. 

M.  L.  Hudson,  Chicago,  general  manager  of  the 
Edward  Hines  interests,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

James  P.  Burns,  Fairmont  representative  of  the 
Cortwright  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  last 
week' 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  and  For¬ 
est  Coal  Companies,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Detroit. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  on  a  trip  to  Logan  and 
Huntington  last  week. 

Gen.  J.  Mark  Coryell,  of  the  Fuel  Corporation  of 
America,  Philadelphia,  visited  local  men  in  Fairmont 
and  Clarksburg  last  week. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president,  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  returned  on  Monday  from  a  trip 
to  Atlantic  City  and  New  York. 

The  Hess  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Morgantown,  has  pur¬ 
chased  145  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in  the  Bear 
Mountain  tract  at  Flemington,  W.  Va. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  division,  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  attended  the 
outing  of  the  Westmoreland  operators  last  Saturday. 

D.  T.  *  Quinn,  of  the  Fairmont  Vein  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  went  to  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  this  week  owing  to  an  attack  of  hay 
fever. 

The  Hite-Barns  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  has  completed 
the  installation  of  rotary  converters  and  a  sub-station. 
Some  coal  was  loaded  at  the  mine  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  week. 

The  Young  Coal  Co.,  Norwoodt  resumed  this  week 
after  securing  a  contract  to  furnish  100  tons  of  coal 
daily  to  the  Wierton  Steel  Co.  It  is  one  of  the  few-: 
mines  working  in  the  Clarksburg  section. 

'jeorge  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  : 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  attended 
a  conference  in  New  York  on  Friday  of  last  week  in 
regard  to  the  Ohio  rate  case.  He  returned  to  Fair¬ 
mont  Saturday  night. 

A  charter  was  granted  last  week  to  the  Virginia 
Fork  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000.  The  incorporators  are  S.  H.  Shriver,  Erfie 
Shriver,  U.  A.  Knapp,  Mattie  Shriver  and  Hester 
Shriver. 

Arthur  Q.  Davis,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  president  of 
the  Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co.,  has  acquired  150  acres  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  near  Flemington,  W.  Va.,  and  with 
Morgantown  and  Llniontown  capital  will  form  a  new 
company.  It  is  low  sulphur  gas  coal  and  adjoins  the 
Cambria  Coal  Co.’s  tract.  The  tract  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  capacity  will  be  20  cars  a  day. 


Our  Annual. 

‘Coal  Age’ 

Scnvard’s  Annual  for  1921,  a  statistical  review  of 
the  coal  trade,  edited  and  published  by  Frederick  W. 
Saward  (15  Park  Row.  N.  Y.,  price  $2.50),  is  now 
at  hand.  This  book  is  always  welcome  at  the  desk, 
because  it  brings  together  so  much  in  the  way  of 
statistical  information  that  is  otherwise  scattered  in 
government  reports  and  trade  papers. 
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Buffalo  Notes 


W.  N.  Rawson,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  office 
of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  was  here  this  week. 

P.  O.  Mclntire,  coal  operator  and  jobber  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  formerly  maintained  a  branch  office  here, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Lake 
City  Coal  Co. 

Sales  Agent  E.  H.  Read,  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal 
Co.,  went  to  Lake  Placid  last  week  on  his  vacation. 
At  last  accounts  J.  Fred  Morlock  was  at  Saratoga 
on  his  way  to  Lake  Placid. 

The  coal  business  of  M.  A.  Ware  at  Fonthill, 
Ont.,  has  been  sold  to  William  A.  Gayman,  who  will 
try  to  convince  the  consumers  that  they  ought  to 
buy  more  coal  before  winter. 

The  anthracite  truck  is  still  a  good  deal  of  a 
rarity  on  the  streets.  Dealers  wonder  if  this  means 
digging  their  way  over  the  streets  and  into  yards 
through  deep  snow  next  winter. 

H.  J.  Wagner,  chief  clerk  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  office,  suffered  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the 
right-hand  index  finger  this  week,  from  the  wind 
blowing  a  heavy  door  shut  on  it. 

Coal  shippers  have  given  up  all  effort  for  the 
present  to  secure  a  reduction  in  rail  freight  rates. 
So  many  complications  came  up  that  the  case  seems 
hopeless  till  certain  other  conditions  improve. 

The  water  movement  of  soft  coal  from  Ohio  ports 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  has  fallen  off  considerably  of 
late,  much  as  has  the  movement  of  bituminous  to 
the  upper  lakes.  The  demand  has  weakened.  Rates 
to  Montreal  are  $1.75  per  ton  in  U.  S.  money. 

The  coal  men’s  wind-up  of  the  golf  tournament 
at  the  Niagara  Falls  Country  Club  was  made  in  a 
rain  storm,  but  they  were  game  and  played  out  their 
schedule  to  the  finish.  B.  W.  Wister  won  the  first 
prize,  six  golf  balls;  F.  H.  Hoag  the  second,  four 
balls,  and  C.  J.  Remvick,  the  third,  two  balls.  Mr. 
Renwick  was  also  given  a  leather  golf  bag  as  a 
consolation  prize  for  coming  next  to  winning  the 
tournament  cup.  This  elegant  cup  was  duly  presented 
to  J.  T.  Roberts,  the  speech  being  made  by  J.  Bert 
Ross,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Coal  Association.  The 
occasion  was  a  rare  one,  in  spite  of  the  rain. 


Opening  of  Navy  Bids  Postponed. 

The  opening  of  bids  on  bituminous  coal  by  the 
Navy  Department,  which  was  scheduled  for  last 
Tuesday,  has  been  postponed  until  September  6th. 
Postponement  was  due  to  a  change  in  specifications. 
The  new  specifications  omit  the  provision  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  price  in  the  case  of  changes  in  wage  scales. 
Omission  of  this  provision  was  considered  desirable 
as  a  means  of  placing  all  companies  on  the  same  basis. 

The  specifications  call  for  upwards  of  600,000  tons 
of  soft  coal. 

Bids  for  anthracite  were  opened  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  on  Tuesday. 


Country  Buyers  Backward. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  25. — F.  J.  Balch,  sales 
manager  of  the  R.  R.  Bunnell  Coal  Co.,  has  just 
returned  with  Mrs.  Balch  from  a  motor  trip  through 
Vermont  and  New  York  State.  He  reports  dealers 
well  stocked  with  anthracite,  as  a  general  thing,  with 
everybody  calling  for  stove  size.  Few  of  the  corn. try 
consumers  have  put  in  their  winter  supply  of  domes¬ 
tic  coal,  many  claiming  they  have  not  the  funds. 
Dealers  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  great  credit, 
and  this  no  doubt  explains  the  slow  movement  in 
the  smaller  towns,  as  m  the  past  considerable  credit 
was  always  required  in  ibis  particular  trade. 

Crops  are  below  the  average,  as  a  rule,  on  account 
of  the  dry  summer.  Manufacturing  generally  is 
less  than  two-thirds  of  normal,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
idleness  and  part-time  work  among  the  laboring  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  industrial  centers.  This  is  also  a  factor 
in  slowing  down  the  summer  business  of  retail 
dealers,  besides  restricting  the  use  of  soft  coal. 


Anthracite  Output  Will  Suffer. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Aug.  25. — Second  mining  in  every 
colliery  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  (D.,  L.  &  W.) 
throughout  the  city  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Kohler  mine  cave  bill,  will  cease  on  Saturday,  when 
the  measure  becomes  effective,  company  officials 
reiterated  today. 

Announcement  had  already  been  made  that  the 
operation  of  the  law',  W'hich  regulates  the  mining  of 
coal  and  carries  stiff  punishment  for  violations,  would 
mean  the  suspension  of  all  second  mining,  or  pillar 
robbing,  which  makes  up  a  large  percentage  of  the 
mining  done  throughout  Lackawanna  County. 

Mining  by  the  Gibbons  Coal  Co.  in  South  Scranton, 
it  is  understood,  is  practically  finished,  and  no  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  carried  on  after  this  week.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  workmen  have  taken  practically  all  of  the  coal 
in  the  area  leased  by  the  concern,  and  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  mine  under  the  Kohler  act. 


Columbus  Coal  Men’s  Outing. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  coal  men  held  their  annual 
picnic  this  week  at  Columbia  Park  with  125  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  present.  Among  the  out-of- 
town  coal  men  present  were :  E.  J.  Howe,  of  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.;  David  Cave,  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  and  Victor  White,  of 
the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  all  of  Cincinnati. 

Arrangements  for  the  event  were  in  charge 
of  the  following:  Wholesalers — Tom  Collins, 
Ajax  Block  Coal  Co.,  chairman;  W.  H.  Jenkins, 
of  the  W.  H.  Jenkins  Coal  Co.;  George  Schwartz, 
of  the  Hatton-Brown  Coal  Co.,  and  M.  L.  Yuster, 
of  the  Packard  C.  M.  Co.;  retailers — Roy  Smith, 
North  Columbus  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  chairman;  C.  H. 
Boardman,  Murray  City  Coal  Co.;  Leo  Roberts, 
of  the  Roberts  Coal  Co.;  Homer  C.  Gill,  of  the 
Homer  C.  Gill  Coal  Co.;  John  Breshnahan,  of 
the  Reliable  Coal  Co.,  and  B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary 
of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association. 


Operators  to  Abide  by  Agreement. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  24. — A  special  meeting  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Deer  Park,  Md.,  yesterday,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  wage  situation.  While  the  need  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  that  will  put  the  Fairmont  region  on  a  parity! 
with  non-union  fields  as  regards  mining  costs  was 
admitted,  the  policy  of  the  association  has  always  been 
to  live  up  to  its  agreement  with  the  United  Minei 
Workers  and  the  meeting  voted  unanimously  not  to 
make  any  departure  from  that  policy. 

Unless  the  miners  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  modify 
the  agreement  voluntarily,  the  present  scale  will 
continue  in  effect  until  its  expiration  date,  April  1st, 
1922.  So  far  they  have  refused  to  consent  to  any 
modification.  Any  further  action  which  may  be 
necessary  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Advisory  Board. 


Payne  Coal  Co.  Organized. 

Bruce  Payne,  vice-president  of  the  Alden  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  New  York,  announces  that  he  will  sever 
his  connection  with  that  concern  on  September  1st 
to  head  his  own  firm,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Payne  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 

Mr.  Payne  will  have  as  his  associate  C.  E.  Banker, 
now  Wilkes-Barre  manager  for  the  Alden  company. 
They  will  specialize  in  Wyoming  and  Scranton  coals, 
but  will  also  sell  bituminous. 

Mr.  Payne,  who  is  a  Princeton  graduate,  entered 
the  coal  business  in  1916  in  Wilkes-Barre  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Haddock  &  Payne.  He  closed  out 
his  business  interests  to  serve  through  the  war  and 
upon  his  return  joined  the  Alden  forces.  Mr.  Banker 
served  a  number  of  years  with  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.,  and  with  the  Central  Coal  Co. 


Mining  Engineers  to  Meet. 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical 
Engineers  will  celebrate  its  semi-centennial  an¬ 
niversary  by  holding  a  convention  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  on  September  12th  to  15th,  inclusive.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  the  Irem  Temple.  Mining  ex¬ 
perts  and  engineers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  will  attend. 

R.  \  .  Norris,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  is  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  general  arrangements ;  Paul  Sterling, 
general  secretary.  Chairmen  of  other  committees 
are :  Finance,  Chas.  F.  Huber ;  automobiles,  J.  M. 
Humphrey;  hotels,  R.  A.  Quin;  railroads,  W.  W. 
Inglis;  reception,  Eli  T.  Conner;  excursion,  J.  B. 
Warriner;  entertainment,  Charles  Dorrance,  Jr.: 
papers  and  sessions,  Douglas  Bunting;  printing  and 
publicity,  Paul  Sterling;  banquet,  T.  5.  Barber; 
Hazelton  district,  W.  S.  Ayers ;  Lackawanna  county, 
Eli  T.  Conner ;  Schuylkill  county,  W.  J.  Richards. 

About  600  men  and  boys  employed  by  the* 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.’s  No.  14  colliery,  near 
Pittston,  Pa.,  went  out  on  a  button  strike  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week  because  80  of  their  number  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  union. 


DESTINATION  OF  LAKE  COAL  SHIPPED 


Tonnage  Far  Above  Shipments  in  1920  and  Exceed  Slightly  Movement 
of  1919 — Canada  Takes  Good  Proportion. 

What  had  become  of  the  bituminous  cargo  coal  shipped  via  the  lakes  up  to 
the  end  of  July  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Of  the  two  past  years  shown, 
1919  is  the  better  standard  of  comparison.  Up  to  July  31st  a  total  of  12,889,000 


tons  had  been  forwarded,  of  which  20.5  per  cent  had  gone  to  Canadian  points  and 
79.5  per  cent  to  American  points,  practically  the  same  proportions  as  obtained  in 
1919.  The  total  quantity  forwarded  to  American  destinations  was  10,247,000  tons, 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1919.  The  most  significant  shift  in  distribution  was 
an  increase  in  both  the  tonnage  and  the  relative  proportion  shipped  to  Lake 
Superior  points,  and  a  decrease  in  the  movement  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  total 
shipped  to  American  ports  on  Lake  Superior  was  6,631,000  tons  in  1921.  an  in¬ 
crease  of  561,000  tons  over  1919. 


Destination  of  Cargo  Coal  Dumped  at  Lake  Erie  Ports  from  Opening  of  Season  to  July  31st. 


1919 - *  r - 1920 - n.  , - 1921 — -s 


Destination 

Net 

Tons 

Per 

Cent 

Net 

Tons 

Per 

Cent 

Net 

Tons 

Per 

Cent 

American 

Lake  Superior  ports.. 

6,070,000 

48.1 

2,282,000 

36.5 

6,631,000 

51.4 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
points  . 

river 

193,000 

1.5 

265,000 

4.2 

147,000 

1.1 

Lake  Huron-Georgian 
ports  . 

Bay 

165,000 

1.3 

100,000 

1.6 

74,000 

0;6 

Lake  Michigan  ports. 

3,636,000 

28.8 

1,471,000 

23.5 

3,177,000 

24.7 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit 
River  . 

149,000 

1.2 

343,000 

5.5 

203,000 

1.6 

Lake  Erie  ports  . 

49,000 

0.4 

13,000 

0.2 

15,000 

0.1 

Total  American  . 

10,262,000 

81.3 

4,474,000 

71.5 

10,247,000 

79.5 

Destination  Net 

Canadian  Tons 

Lake  Superior  ports .  875,000 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  river 

points  .  368,000 

Lake  Huron-Georgian  Bay 

ports  .  331,000 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit 

River  .  186,000 

Lake  Erie  ports  .  28,000 

Lake  Ontario  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  .  567,000 

Total  Canadian .  2,355,000 

Grand  total . 1 2,61 7.000 


1919 - >  , - 1920 - n  z - 1921 


Per 

Net 

Per 

Net 

Per 

Cent 

Tons 

Cent 

Tons 

Cent 

7.0 

340,000 

5.4 

1,255,000 

9.7 

2,9 

445,000 

7.1 

337,000 

2.6 

2.6 

261,000 

4.2 

441,000 

3.5 

1.5 

136,000 

2.2 

170,000 

1.3 

0.2 

10,000 

0.2 

52,000 

0.4 

4,5 

588,000 

9.4 

387,000 

3.0 

18.7 

1,780,000 

28.5 

2,642,000 

20.5 

100.0 

6,254,000 

100.0 

12,889,000 

100.0 
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C.  C.  B.  POCAHONTAS,  C.  C.  B.  NEW  RIVER 
SOVEREIGN  and  CINDERELLA  SPLINT 


MAIN  OFFICE 


1  Broadway,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cincinnati  Chicago  Roanoke  Norfolk  Boston 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS:  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


Bluefield 


ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

I FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  "SfMI-FMOK  LFS*  ” 


T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

“Morea”  “Middle  Lehigh’’  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  “Graceton” 

OTHER  STANDARD  GRADES  OF  ANTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS  AND  COKE 


JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Inc.  ESKS3SE  COAL 

90  West  St.,  New  York  Bell  Bldg.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


9  Deep  Vein  Mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 


QUALITY-  SERVICE  -  DEPENDABILITY 


TWIN  STATES  FUEL  COMPANY 

Miners,  Shippers  and  Exporters  of 

West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Coals 

Distributors  for  Cunningham,  Miller  &  Enslow  Mines 

General  Office 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 


Eastern  and  Export  Office 

115  Broadway 
New  York 


Lake  and  Northwest  Office 

Kirby  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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TONNAGE  TO  BE  MADE  UP 

Activity  Now  Necessary  to  Approach  Very 
Moderate  Trade  Level. 

The  recent  issue  of  the  American  Coal  Wholesaler, 
the  Cushing  bulletin,  refers  to  the  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,217,000  tons  since  the  first  of  the  coal 
year,  April  1st,  and  notes  that  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  only  375,000,000  tons  per  year. 

“At  our  annual  convention,”  the  article  continues, 
“our  forecast  was  that  the  consumption  this  year 
would  be  between  465,000,000  and  475,000,000  tons. 
I  f  that  proves  even  reasonably  correct  our  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  running  about  100,000,000  tons  per  year 
behind  schedule. 

“If  we  are  to  produce  up  to  that  estimated  mini¬ 
mum,  it  means  that,  in  the  next  37  weeks,  we  will 
have  to  produce  100,000,000  tons  more  coal  than 
the  present  schedule  calls  for. 

“Putting  the  production  on  a  weekly  basis,  our 
average  since  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  has  been 
7,300,000  tons  per  week.  To  make  good  the  shortage 
we  must  produce,  in  addition,  2,700,000  tons.  This 
means  that  our  weekly  production  must  be  10,000,000 
tons,  on  the  average. 

“If  stocks  must  be  created  for  the  purpose  of 
anticipating  a  strike  of  the  miners  on  the  first  of 
next  April,  we  must  produce  considerably  in  excess 
of  10,000,000  tons  per  week. 

“It  is  extraordinary,  when  the  railroads  have  in 
excess  of  6  per  cent  of  their  cars  in  bad  order.  On 
July  1st,  the  railroad  cars  in  bad  order  were  slightly 
in  excess  of  15  per  cent.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
railroads  were  not  employing  the  men  necessary  to 
repair  this  equipment. 

“We  are  informed  that  the  railways  are  beginning 
to  use  the  money  which  they  are  saving  as  a  result 
of  the  wage  reduction  to  employ  more  men  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  bad-order  cars.  If  that  be  the 
case,  the  railways  may  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
heavier  traffic  when  the  coal  people  have  the  orders 
for  coal.” 


ANTHRACITE  PRODUCTION 


Returns  for  July  and  for  Year  to  Date  in 
Net  Tons. 

Receipt  of  complete  returns  shows  the  total  output 
of  anthracite  for  the  month,  including  dredge  and 
washery  coal,  mine  fuel,  and  local  sales,  at  7,050,000 
net  tons.  The  average  production  per  working  day 
was  282,000  net  tons,  as  against  300,000  tons  in  June. 
Largely  because  it  contained  five  Sundays,  July, 
1921,  did  not  compare  favorably  in  output  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  other  recent  years,  although 
it  exceeded  July,  1915. 

The  cumulative  output  of  the  end  of  July,  which 
is  placed  at  52,500,000  net  tons,  equalled  1920  and 
largely  exceeded  1919  and  each  of  the  pre-war 
years,  except  1913. 


July  Cumulative  production 
Year  Production  to  July  31 

(Net  Tons)  (Net  Tons) 

1913  .  7,272,000  53,500,000 

1914  .  7,165,000  50,900,000 

1915  .  6,691,000  49,100,000 

1916  .  7,062,000  50,500,000 

1917a  .  8,684,000  57,300,000 

1918a  .  9,134,000  59,200,000 

1919  .  7,974,000  47,900,000 

1920  .  8,247,000  52,400,000 

1921  .  7,050,000  52,500,000 


It  will  be  understood  that  these  figures  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  net  tons  differ  materially  from  report  of  ship¬ 
ments  in  gross  tons  appearing  elsewhere. 


American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  (Rome) 
is  publishing  a  bulletin  in  the  Italian  language  de¬ 
scriptive  of  American  coals.  This  bulletin  will  be 
an  excellent  means  of  promoting  American  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  Italy,  inasmuch  as  a  complete  work  on  this 
subject  printed  in  the  Italian  language  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 


EARLY  DAYS  TO  BE  EQUALED 

Renewed  Mining  Activity  for  Philipsburg 
District  Is  Predicted. 

The  old  central  Pennsylvania  coal  town  of  Philips¬ 
burg  now  has  a  new  hotel  known  as  the  Hotel 
Philips.  It  commemorates  the  name  of  Hardman 
Philips,  the  founder  of  Philipsburg  and  a  man  very 
prominent  in  the  early  iron  industry  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

In  the  course  of  an  address,  at  the  opening  of 
the  establishment  J.  K.  Johnston,  superintendent  of 
the  Tyrone  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Mr.  Philips,  said :  “He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  our  Clear¬ 
field  region  bituminous  coal  beds,  for  early  in  1834 
he  sent  a  sample  of  the  Lower  Freeport  coal,  which 
he  secured  from  an  opening  a  short  distance  west 
of  Philipsburg,  to  Switzerland  for  analysis.  This 
was  the  first  chemical  analysis  made  of  American 
bituminous  coal.  Subsequent  developments  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  in  the  Clearfield  region  fully  confirms 
the  vision  of  this  great  man. 

“Few  bituminous  coal  areas  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  compare  in  magnitude  or  in  future  possibilities 
with  the  lower  coal  beds  of  Clearfield  and  Centre 
counties.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  white 
pine  and  hemlock  forests  which  covered  its  area  were 
in  course  of  denudation,  the  vast  wealth  which 
lies  below  its  surface  was  undreamed  of. 

“The  upper  and  lower  Freeport  coal  beds  were 
worked  upon  extensively,  and  as  late  as  1903  it 
was  predicted  that  the  coal  beds  in  the  Moshannon- 
Philipsburg  basin  would  become  exhausted  in  ten 
years.  At  this  time  the  lower  coal  beds  are  known 
to  cover  the  greater  area  of  the  region,  running 
from  three  feet  eight  inches  to  as  much  as  five  feet 
in  thickness,  of  good  quality. 

“It  is  confidently  predicted  that  within  the  next 
decade  there  will  be  created  in  this  region  a  coal 
industry  as  busy  as  many  portions  of  the  Pittsburgh 
region  now  working  on  similar  coal  beds.  Within 
its  confines  are  found  not  only  the  classified  coals 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  but  rich  and  important 
fire  clay  beds,  which  are  furnishing  clay  for  many 
up-to-date  brick  plants  producing  high  class  fire, 
silica  and  building  brick  in  astonishing  quantities. 


Trade  at  Marseilles. 

The  coal  trade  of  Marseilles,  the  leading  seaport 
of  France  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  naturally  of 
great  importance,  Consul  Wesley  Frost  says  in  the 
report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  During  1920 
no  less  than  1,415,114  metric  tons  were  imported,  of 
which  684,022  metric  tons  were  re-exported. 

These  figures  are  not  yet  quite  equal  to  pre-war 
records,  which  for  1915  showed  1,744,968  metric  tons 
of  total  imports,  with  756,916  metric  tons  of  re¬ 
exports,  but  they  indicate  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
local  market  for  coal.  The  coke  imports  in  1919  were 
6,319  metric  tons. 

The  coal  trade  was  originally  almost  entirely  in 
British  hands  and  Cardiff  coal  is  still  regarded  as  the 
standard.  During  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  the  Germans  made  determined  and  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  share  the  business.  During  the 
war  the  coal  trade  fell  off  greatly  and  in  1918  the 
total  imports  were  but  94,000  metric  tons  of  which 
but  67,000  metric  tons  were  re-exported.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period,  however,  that  American  coal 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Marseilles. 

In  1919  the  imports  of  coal  from  all  sources  rose 
to  472,000  metric  tons,  of  which  England  supplied 
308,999  metric  tons  and  the  United  S'tates  148,000 
metric  tons;  in  1920  the  total  was  1,415,000  metric 
tons,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  317,000 
metric  tons  and  England  275,000  metric  tons,  while 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1921  the  total  imports 
were  366,000  of  which  the  United  States  sent  85,000 
metric  tons  and  England  55,000  metric  tons. 


The  Elk  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  a  new  concern  at 
Marion,  Ohio.  A  modern  plant  is  to  be  erected 
and  the  company  expects  to  commence  the  delivery 
of  coal  in  about  two  weeks. 


KEPT  ORGANIZATION  INTAC] 


Autocar  Management  Arranged  to  Mee 
Conditions  in  Forceful  Manner. 

In  the  business  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledge 
David  S.  Ludlam,  president  of  the  Autocar  Co.,  h; 
quoted  in  interesting  detail  relative  to  his  company' 
handling  of  the  industrial  crisis  of  the  past  fei 
months. 

Mr.  Ludlam  said  in  part : 

“When,  early  last  year,  we  saw  what  was  coinin 
we  got  busy. 

“It  was  no  time  to  sit  around  and  mope.  It  was 
time  to  work.  We  made  a  complete  study  of  au 
production  department,  our  sales  organization  an 
our  accounting  department.  Then  we  determined  th 
last  thing  we  should  do  was  to  cut  wages  or  lay  oi 
good  workmen.  Our  plant  is  in  a  small  town — Ard 
more.  If  we  closed  down  it  would  affect  the  whol 
community,  for  ours  is  practically  the  one  consider 
able  industrial  establishment  of  the  town.  It  woul 
mean  prostration. 

“We  therefore  had  to  keep  up  the  purchasin 
power  of  our  employes  whether  the  officers  took 
reduction  or  not.  We  knew  it  was  going  to  b 
harder  to  get  business  and  it  could  be  obtained  onl 
by  reaching  further  for  it,  and  that  we  had  to  hav 
the  most  earnest  co-operation  all  along  the  line. 

“We  appreciated  if  we  shut  down  we  would  hav; 
the  tremendous  cost  of  breaking  up  our  producing  or 
ganization,  which  in  turn  would  have  cut  our  sale 
organization  all  to  pieces.  Then,  you  know,  yoi 
have  carrying  charges  in  a  shutdown  and  these  hav 
to  be  paid  out  of  cash,  capital  or  surplus. 

“We  have  come  through  with  our  organization  in 
tact.  That  means  it  has  not  cost  as  much  in  dollar 
and  cents  as  if  we  had  shut  down.  To  have  broke- 
up  our  organization  by  a  shutdown  would  have  cos 
a  million  and  a  half,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  o 
time.  Why,  if  we  had  closed  we  practically  wouli 
be  unable  to  do  anything  of  volume  production  unti 
next  spring.  We  did  not  cancel  an  order  for  mate 
rial  or  defer  a  delivery. 

“The  human  side  of  this  matter  of  a  shutdown  wa 
considered  just  as  well  as  the  financial. 

“But  we  trimmed  sails.  We  cut  dividends  from  1 
per  cent  a  year  to  6.  We  curtailed  our  force  some 
what.  We  had  1,300  in  the  plant.  Now  we  hav 
1,150. 

“We  didn’t  retrench.  We  intrenched. 

“We  didn’t  stop  advertising.  No  siree.  We  kep 
right  at  it.  We  dropped  out  of  some  mediums  tha 
hoisted  rates  on  us,  but  in  the  others  we  were  coni 
sistent  and  persistent  in  our  advertising.” 


Receipts  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Duluth-Superior  Harbor  wer 
smaller  in  July  than  in  June.  During  the  month  c 
July  339,383  tons  of  hard  coal  and  1,650,629  tons  c 
soft  coal  were  unloaded  from  vessels.  The  tota 
1,990,012  tons,  was  less  by  328,271  tons  than  that  i 
June.  Reports  indicate  that  the  decline  was  cause 
by  the  accumulation  on  the  docks  of  coal  for  whic 
there  seems  to  be  little  demand  in  the  Northwest. 

Cumulative  receipts  during  the  present  season  not 
stand  at  6,233,635  tons,  against  receipts  of  2,346,00 
tons  in  1920,  5,340,000  tons  in  1919,  and  3,659,000  ton 
in  1918.  The  total  quantity  discharged  onto  th: 

Lake  Superior  docks  during  the  present  season  ha 
thus  been  heavy,  but  the  movement  inland  off  th 

docks  has  been  very  light,  with  the  result  that  th 

docks  are  becoming  congested. 

Receipts  During  Season  of  1921. 

Hard  Soft  Total: 

April  .  83,058  120,212  203,27 

May  .  173,190  1,548,880  1,722,07 

June  .  192,830  2,125,453  2,318,28 

July  .  339,383  1,650,629  1,990,01 

Total  to  July  31,  1921 ....  788,461  5,445,174  6,233,63 

Corresponding  period,  1920  662,662  1,682,918  2,345,58 

“  “  1919  692,048  4,648,221  5,340,26 

“  “  1918  552,401  3,107,393  3,659,79 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Bituminous  tonnage  continues  on  a  substan- 
ially  increased  basis  following  the  gain  re- 
orded  in  the  preceding  week.  It  is  true  that 
he  amount  was  not  quite  as  large  as  in  the 
veek  ending  August  loth,  but  the  loss  amount¬ 
'd  to  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  previous 
veek’s  gain.  As  the  week  ending  August  20th 
ontained  a  church  holiday  it  is  probable  that 
his  accounts  for  at  least  that  amount  of  lost 
onnage,  as  it  is  found  that  at  the  anthracite 
nines  in  particular  production  is  always  de- 
reased  by  church  holidays  and  in  the  case  of 
lituminous  mines  largely  operated  by  natives 
if  Central  Europe  such  occasions  always  mean 
i  considerably  lessened  output. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  August  will  have 
narked  the  turning  point  of  the  year  in  the 
oal  trade.  Further  increases  are  looked  for 
lext  month  merely  as  a  seasonal  development 
f  for  no  other  reason,  but  after  all  there  are 
ither  reasons  for  expecting  such  a  result, 
dost  lines  of  industry  have  made  a  start  to¬ 
ward  recovery  and  some  of  them,  such  as 
extiles  and  shoes,  are  well  advanced.  Others, 
ike  steel,  which  were  slow  to  feel  the  depres- 
ion,  are  slower  to  experience  revival,  but  in 
*his  basic  industry  the  turning  point  is  now 
ome  weeks  in  the  background  and  mill  activity 
as  increased  somewhat,  although  still  far  be- 
jw  normal.  One  Pittsburgh  steel  company 
eports  that  specifications  received  up  to  Au- 
ust  28th  were  twice  those  for  the  same  period 
f  July.  This  is  one  of  the  statements  sent  out 
dth  a  view  to  encouraging  the  community  in 
eneral,  and  while  it  counts  somewhat  toward 
lat  end  it  would  be  better  if  we  knew  just 
ow  much  was  done  in  July  and  how  much 
^as  done  in  August.  Increase  from  one  car 
)  two  cars  means  100  per  cent  gain  but  not 
ery  much  business  after  all. 

As  is  usual  at  this  period  in  the  process  of 
eadjustment,  much  is  heard  of  the  attitude 
f  labor,  the  degree  of  unemployment  and  all 
lat  sort  of  thing.  Steps  are  being  taken  for 
Governmental  conference  on  this  subject  with 
view  to  relieving  distress,  but  after  all  it  is 
( esirable  to  let  this  matter  run  its  course  to 
ime  extent,  that  there  may  develop  more  of 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  appreciation.  Cer- 
unly  employers  have  in  many  cases  been  much 
nder  the  harrow  in  the  recent  past.  In  the 
I  ise  of  those  industries  employing  many  for- 
!  gners  of  socialistic  bent,  the  conditions  have 
een  most  acute.  Control  of  the  clothing  in¬ 


dustry  has  been  openly  sought  under  a  form  of 
industrial  Soviet  government.  This  matter 
has  been  handled  very  gingerly  by  the  press, 
in  view  of  racial  features  involved,  and  there 
is  little  knowledge,  probably,  among  the  public 
at  large  as  to  the  real  extent  of  the  impositions. 
In  the  days  of  medieval  Rome  those  who  had 
offended  were  sometimes  obliged  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  barefooted  through  the  snow,  and 
some  such  process  as  that  is  the  only  means  of 
bringing  a  certain  element  to  their  senses. 

Gompers,  who  blows  hot  and  cold  on  various 
propositions,  now  demands  that  labor  take  a 
firm  stand.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this 
“firm  stand”  idea  and  not  enough  co-operation. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  thoughtful  labor 
leaders  that  employers  do  not  have  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  war-chest  from  which  to  draw  any 
amount  that  may  be  demanded  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation.  The  payment  of  labor  depends 
upon  the  earnings  of  industries  as  a  whole, 
and  when  earnings  are  small  employees  as  well 
as  employers  are  bound  to  feel  the  effect 
thereof. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  finds  itself  in¬ 
volved  with  various  propositions  looking  to 
maintenance  of  certain  scales  and  the  increase 
of  others.  Strike  ballots  have  been  sent  out 
by  certain  brotherhoods  and  the  possibility  of 
an  interruption  to  transportation  service  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  having  to  do  largely 
with  coal  trade  matters.  For  years  there  has 
been  developing  a  condition  with  regard  to 
railroad  labor  that  seems  to  point  to  an  in¬ 
evitable  conflict.  More  than  a  few  peoole  say 
that  the  issues  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
sooner  or  later  to  determine  who  really  runs 
the  railroads.  As  Mr.  Loree  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  recently  said,  “Those  in  control  of 
organized  labor  seem  more  concerned  in  safe¬ 
guarding  their  own  personal  jobs  than  in  the 
interest  of  the  country,  their  employers  or 
their  own  membership.”  A  good  deal  of  the 
“stand  pat”  advice  may  be  stimulated  by  rea¬ 
son  of  this  fact. 

Some  sav  they  “can’t  see  anything  good  in 
the  outlook,”  but  who  can  remember  a  period 
of  depression  in  which  optimism  was  rampant? 
Liard  times  and  pessimism  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  pros¬ 
perity  will  return  in  a  comparatively  short 
while.  One  can  no  more  doubt  that  this  will 
be  the  case  than  one  can  claim  that  because  no 
sigms  of  dawn  are  observed  at  3  A.  M.  the  sun 
will  not  be  above  the  horizon  a  few  hours 


later.  1  he  passage  of  time  will  eventually 
create  shortages  in  one  line  and  another,  and 
these  in  turn  will  lead  to  more  active  produc¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  high  taxes,  unfavorable  ex¬ 
change  rates,  lack  of  buying  power  abroad, 
and  other  factors  that  are  spoken  of  as  pre¬ 
cluding  recovery. 

The  history  of  the  past  century  affords  sev¬ 
eral  instances  of  cycles  of  prosperity  and  de¬ 
pression.  Students  of  the  situation  have  at 
command  various  charts  showing  the  ups  and 
downs  of  business.  The  great  landmarks  are 
the  panics  of  ’37  and  ’57,  of  ’73  and  ’93,  with 
the  intermediate  ups  and  downs  of  the  years 
between.  Always,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  at  certain  times,  the  country  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  greater  prosperity.  An  outstanding 
feature  to  which  it  is  doubtless  appropriate  to 
call  attention  now  is  the  fact  that  during  re¬ 
adjustment  prices  have  never  during  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  gone  back  to  previous  levels.  After 
the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  an  era  of 
high  prices,  due  largely  to  the  much  depre¬ 
ciated  currency  then  in  use,  but  subsequent 
thereto  prices  for  commodities  and  the  wages 
of  labor  were  at  levels  that  now  seem  absurdly 
low.  Each  new  period  of  prosperity  raised  them 
to  a  higher  level  and  the  increase  endured,  in 
part  at  least,  through  the  subsequent  period  of 
readjustment.  History  will  doubtless  repeat 
itself  in  this  case  also. 

Coal  prices  are  now  very  low  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  so  until  car  shortage  and 
weather  conditions  cause  a  scarcity  at  different 
points.  But  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  re¬ 
ports  of  shortage  of  equipment  began  to  crop 
up  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  another 
month  or  six  weeks.  There  has  seldom  been 
an  autumn  when  the  railroads  were  not  having 
more  or  less  trouble  by  the  middle  of  October. 

The  Townsend  Bill  providing  for  certain 
payments  to  the  railroads  estimated  at  half  a 
billion  dollars  is  sidetracked  for  the  present, 
but  Congress  is  expected  to  resume  considera¬ 
tion  of  it  when  the  session  reopens  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21st.  Even  if  favorable  results  are 
achieved  then,  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  new  equipment  to  be  obtained  this  year 
because  of  the  delay.  Indeed  a  large  part  of 
the  money  would  have  to  go  to  pay  bank  loans 
now  outstanding  by  the  companies,  and  the 
necessary  repair  work  would  probably  call  for 
much  of  the  remaining  amount.  There  would 
be  little  opportunity  directly  afforded  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment,  but  the  paying  up 
of  the  loans  would  put  the  companies  in  better 
shape  and  they  could  then  proceed  with  new 
financing,  looking  to  the  buying  of  new  cars 
and  locomotives  next  year. 

In  connection  with  railroad  affairs,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  developments  is  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  relative  to  the  grouping  of  the  larger 
railroads  into  still  greater  systems.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  consolidate  203  Class  A  roads  into 
twenty  great  systems.  Public  hearings  will  be 
held  upon  this  subject  and  certainly  it  is  a 
notable  feature  that  the  tying  up  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  lines  in  this  manner,  recently  looked 
upon  as  a  transgression  of  the  Sherman  Law. 
should  now  be  undertaken  with  the  direct  co¬ 
operation  and  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Esch-Townsend  Bill.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
just  what  will  be  accomplished  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  but  something  important  is  undoubtedly 
on  the  carpet  and  there  will  then  be  such  a 
revision  of  routes  and  rates,  such  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  freight  schedules,  as  has  seldom  been 
seen  heretofore. 
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Independent  anthracite  prices  are  on  the  up¬ 
grade  as  a  result  of  more  active  buying  at 
wholesale.  This  in  turn  reflects  the  increased 
movement  from  retail  yards  which  set  in 
around  the  middle  of  August.  Domestic  sizes 
have  advanced  some  25  or  35  cents  from  the 
lowest  point  reached  last  month,  and  the  steam 
grades  are  up  about  25  cents  on  an  average, 
with  the  buoyancy  most  pronounced  in  the  two 
smallest  sizes. 

While  retailers  have  been  doing  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  last  fortnight,  they  expect  to  see  a 
still  greater  improvement  from  now  on  and 
are  laying  their  plans  accordingly.  _  Equipment 
is  being  put  in  shape  and  other  arrangements 
made  for  giving  prompt  attention  to  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  orders.  Yards  are  already 
well  filled,  so  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  stocking  up,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
dealers  will  continue  to  replace  tonnage  as  fast 
as  it  is  sent  out,  so  that  any  speeding  up  in 
retail  distribution  will  be  quickly  felt  by  the 
wholesale  interests. 

The  late  buyers  consist  of  people — princi¬ 
pally  the  smaller  class  of  domestic  consumers 
— who  did  not  have  the  money  to  purchase  coal 
with  earlier  in  the  season,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  been  holding  off  in  hope  of  lower 
prices,  and  still  others  who  were  uncertain  as 
to  their  place  of  residence  after  October  1st. 
In  the  city  a  considerable  number  of  apartment 
house  owners  who  are  trying  to  sell  their 
property  have  refrained  from  having  their  bins 
filled  as  usual. 

A  new  factor  has  been  introduced  by  the 
closing  of  several  collieries  in  the  Scranton 
district  as  a  result  of  the  new  mine-cave  law 
which  went  into  effect  a  week  ago.  While  the 
tonnage  loss  represents  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  anthracite  output,  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  the  companies  involved 
and  their  customers. 

Company  prices  for  domestic  sizes  advanced 
10  cents  on  September  1st,  as  usual.  The  in¬ 
dependents  who  base  their  selling  prices  on 
market  conditions  are  getting  from  $8.25  to 
$8.60  for  stove,  and  from  $7.75  to  $8.25  for 
egg  and  chestnut,  depending  on  the  proportion 
of  the  different  sizes  called  for  by  each  order. 
The  demand  still  favors  stove  by  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin,  but  the  line  demand,  especially  from  the 
Middle  West,  is  running  quite  strong  on  chest¬ 
nut.  Egg  is  not  being  eagerly  sought  for,  but 
most  dealers  are  willing  to  take  a  proportion 
of  it  in  order  to  get  stove.  Pea  is  the  hardest 
size  to  move  and  the  independents  are  selling 
it  from  $4.75  up. 

Steam  sizes  continue  firm,  due  more  to  lim¬ 
ited  shipments  than  to  any  great  picking  up  in 
demand,  although  it  has  improved  some.  No. 
1  buckwheat  is  the  easiest  size,  and  is  still 
available  as  low  as  $2.75  on  some  grades. 
Rice  is  moving  well  at  from  $2  to  $2.50,  as 
a  rule,  and  barley  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  the 
latter  size  being  in  rather  short  supply  at  tide¬ 
water. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  week  preceding  a  holiday  is  not  usually 
a  good  time  to  look  for  increased  activity  in 
the  bituminous  market,  and  the  present  week 
has  been  no  exception.  Many  purchasing 
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agents  and  others  having  to  do  with  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  coal  left  early  for  a  final  outing  before 
settling  down  for  the  season’s  grind.  Under 
these  circumstances  business  would  not  be  brisk 
even  in  normal  times,  so  there  was  no  surprise 
over  its  failure  to  show  more  rapid  recovery 
in  the  closing  days  of  August  and  at  the  very 
outset  of  September. 

But  many  will  feel  both  surprised  and  dis¬ 
appointed  if  a  noticeable  improvement  fails  to 
develop  soon  after  Labor  Day.  Throughout 
the  year  people  have  been  looking  forward  to 
certain  dates  as  likely  to  mark  the  turning 
point.  New  Year’s  Day,  Inauguration  Day, 
Decoration  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July  were 
all  expected  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  pros¬ 
perity,  but  all  they  brought  was  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Now  Labor  Day  is  the  magic  word  in 
trade  circles,  and  while  there  are  plenty  of 
skeptics,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  official  end  of 
the  vacation  season  and  the  commencement  of 
autumn  was  the  logical  time  to  look  for  better 
market  conditions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  some 
recovery  in  business,  but  it  has  been  unevenly 
distributed.  Those  in  a  position  to  quote  the 
lowest  prices  have  benefited  most,  and  they 
are  naturally  the  non-union  operators  who  have 
reduced  wages.  Not  only  have  they  secured 
most  of  the  new  orders  that  have  come  into 
the  market,  but  they  have  taken  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  union  operators. 

Some  of  the  Somerset  County  mines  are 
working  five  days  a  week,  or  practically  full 
time,  while  producers  in  the  Connellsville 
region  have  landed  considerable  high-volatile 
business  that  Fairmont  operators  would  have 
competed  strongly  for  if  the  two  wage  scales 
were  approximately  the  same. 

Nearly  all  operators  and  wholesalers  who 
have  been  interviewed  lately  state  that  they 
have  entered  considerably  more  business  for 
September  shipment  than  they  had  on  their 
books  a  month  ago  for  August  shipment.  In 
many  cases  the  orders  call  for  delivery  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  months,  representing 
tonnage  desired  for  storage  between  now  and 
the  arrival  of  winter,  in  addition  to  that  needed 
for  current  use. 

Although  next  April  is  seven  months  away, 
the  prospect  of  labor  troubles  at  that  time  is 
not  being  lost  sight  of  by  some  far-sighted 
consumers.  Cases  are  reported  where  buyers 
with  good  stocks  on  hand  have  announced  their 
intention  of  keeping  them  intact  right  through 
the  fall  and  winter,  but  of  course  the  average 
purchasing  agent  will  not  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  strike  is  impending  until  mid-winter  or 
later. 

Prices  for  prompt  shipment  show  very  little 
change,  being  about  as  follows  per  net  ton 
f.  o.  b.  mines:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.50;  Pool  71, 
$2.40-$2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25-$2.65 ;  Pool  10, 
$2.10-$2.30;  Pool  11,  $1.80-$2;  Pools  34  and 
44,  $1 .50-$l  .75  ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.60-$1.85; 
Pool  61,  $2.35-$2.60;  Pool  31,  $2.25-$2.50; 
gas  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

There  is  little  surplus  coal  of  the  better 
grades  at  tidewater  and  prices  are  inclined  to 
be  a  trifle  firmer,  being  about  $5.75  to  $6  oer 
gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  9,  and  $5.50 
to  $5.65  for  Pool  10. 
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Optimism  Prevalent  in  Anthracite  Trade — 
Fair  Tonnage  of  Soft  Coal  Selling. 

,  Moderate  ordering  keeps  up  in  the  retail  trade, 
especially  with  the  arrival  home  of  vacationists  which: 
is  now  setting  in.  It  is  easy  to  find  retailers  who 
claim  that  business  during  the  past  week  was  better: 
than  the  previous  seven  days,  and  the  general  trend 
of  opinion  is  that  the  worst  is  well  behind  them  for 
this  year.  At  the  risk  of  using  a  much  overworked 
word  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  nevertheless,  that 
optimism  is  prevalent  in  the  trade,  and  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  carefully  ■  examined  the  retail  men  have 
real  reason  to  be  cheerful  over  the  future  outlook. 

Despite  the  cry  of  slow  business  during  a  part  of 
the  summer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  covered 
only  a  short  period,  and  since  last  spring  there  has 
been  a  more  than  fair  tonnage  put  in  the  cellars.  The! 
coming  month  or  so  looks  good  because  every  dealer  | 
knows  a  long  list  of  able  purchasers  who  have  not 
taken  coal  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks 
when  they  begin  to  buy  in  greater  volume,  even  as 
many  of  them  have  already  started  to  do. 

Outside  of  one  important  exception,  the  somewhat 
peculiar  situation  exists  just  now  in  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  not  endeavoring  to  force  trade  by  adver¬ 
tising,  which  has  usually  been  their  wont  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  It  may  be  that  the  better  ordering  of 
the  last  few  days  has  convinced  them  this  is  not 
necessary  and  by  the  time  cold  weather  comes  they 
will  have  as  much  business  as  they  can  conveniently 
handle. 

The  relative  demand  for  sizes  is  unchanged  and 
stove  easily  maintains  the  position  it  has  held  right 
along,  much  to  the  disappointment  and  perhaps 
chagrin,  of  some,  as  there  are  dealers  who  months 
ago  accepted  orders  for  this  size  at  a  fixed  price 
and  have  not  yet  made  delivery.  Occasionally  some 
of  this  size  is  sold  at  a  premium  by  the  producers, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  used  as  a  lever  to  budge  chest¬ 
nut  and  pea. 

Pea  Coal  Still  Bothersome. 

Egg  is  in  fair  demand,  but  pea  is  still  a  bother¬ 
some  article.  The  dealers  simply  take  it  in  most 
instances  because  they  realize  they  must  in  order  to 
keep  in  good  order  with  their  shippers.  Some  of  the 
smaller  shippers  are  offering  pea  from  $475  to  $5, 
and  occasionally  a  dealer  will  take  a  flyer  with  the 
idea  of  averaging  up  much  of  the  higher  priced 
coal  of  this  size  he  has  in  storage. 

Coal  has  continued  to  come  into  the  city  in  fair 
volume,  although  due  to  the  slightly  curtailed  work¬ 
ing  time  at  many  mines  it  has  not  been  as  heavy  as 
during  some  of  the  earlier  weeks  of  summer.  Some^ 
operators  are  now  reporting  better  forking  time 
and  it  is  not  believed  it  will  be  many  weeks  before 
every  one  will  be  on  full  time  again. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  few  years,  all 
producers  are  slow  in  announcing  prices  for  the 
coming  month.  It  is  still  firmly  believed  that  the 
companies  will  add  the  final  10  cent  increase,  and  that 
the  independents  will  average  about  20  cents  all 
around.  While  the  company  prices  will  likely  re¬ 
main  for  the  balance  of  the  winter,  there  seems  much 
likelihood  that  the  smaller  operators  will  widen  the 
price  margin  as  the  season  advances. 

Steam  coals  are  inclined  toward  a  firmer  tone,  as 
is  their  custom  with  the  approach  of  fall.  Big  users 
of  buckwheat  are  inclined  to  order  more  liberally, 
as  they  realize  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
current  production  cannot  take  care  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  size.  Independents  are  still  offering  this 
size  around  $3,  but  that  is  an  improvement  compared 
to  some  sales  during  the  past  summer.  While  rice 
and  barley  are  still  going  heavily  into  storage,  there 
are  some  fair  orders  on  both  sizes  being  filled. 

Soft  Coal  Situation. 

Bituminous  conditions  are  still  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pension,  a  sort  of  betwixt  and  between  feeling  pre¬ 
vailing.  Some  shippers  report  better  movement, 
others  not  so  good,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  fair  tonnage  selling  and  it  will  surely  grow  i 
bigger  rather  than  the  reverse.  We  believe  inquiries  j 
are  increasing  and  while  the  percentage  of  sales  are 
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low,  still  it  indicates  that  the  consumer  is  feeling 

ae  market. 

Along  this  line  we  had  a  prominent  operator  willing 
fb  offer  a  prediction  of  $5  coal  by  January  1st.  It 
[|;  not  that  he  wishes  this,  but  he  feels  that  the  con- 
'  rimer’s  shortsightedness  in  not  buying  now  will  bring 
I  bis  to  pass.  As  illustrative  of  the  consumer’s  re¬ 
actance  to  buy,  this  operator  has  a  file  of  letters 
n  inch  thick  from  former  customers  thanking  him 
rr  his  service  in  the  past  trying  years  and  pledging 
ternal  fealty  for  the  future.  Since  those  letters 
,-ere  written  lots  of  things  have  happened,  principal 
i  f  which  has  been  spot  coal  at  less  than  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  and  despite  many  entreaties  to  the  authors 
f  these  epistles  to  contract  or  even  take  some  spot 
oal,  the  silence  in  response  thereto  is  like  unto  the 
i>mb.  . 

It  is  believed  also  that  the  buyers  are  pressing 
heir  resolve  to  economize  to  the  extreme  of  using 
cheaper  grade  of  coal,  such  a  kind  as  they  would 
litterly  complain  of  in  flush  times.  They  also 
ealize  in  doing  this  they  have  the  more  favorable 
ttitude  of  the  man  at  the  firebox,  who  in  the  present 
tate  of  the  labor  market  is  less  inclined  to  complain. 
In  the  other  hand,  it  can  also  be  said  that  the  pro- 
ucers  of  cheap  grades  are  giving  far  more  attention 
o  preparation. 

Prices  on  spot  coal  are  unchanged,  with  Pool  1 
t  $2.85  to  $3.25;  Pool  71,  $2.45  to  $2.80;  Pool  9, 
2.25  to  $2.70;  Pool  10,  $2.10  to  $2.30,  and  Pool  11, 
1.85  to  $1.95. 

DULL  AT  BALTIMORE 

Export  Coal  Movement  Shows  New  Decline 
— Bituminous  Demand  Light. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  coal  trade  of 
.  Jaltimore  in  all  branches  entered  the  month  of 
'eptember  in  the  flat  condition  of  the  business  at 
'resent.  In  soft  coal  lines,  especially,  is  there  a  las- 
itude  that  is  out  of  all  harmony  to  the  month  of 
irelude  to  fall  and  early  winter.  There  is  wide- 
pread  failure  of  industrialism  to  awaken  from  sum- 
ner  lethargy.  Not  only  are  business  houses  failing 
o  purchase  for  immediate  consumption  needs,  but 
here  is  practically  no  storing  of  moment. 

!  Best  steam  coals  are  offering  to  the  trade  at  a 
i  let  mine  basis  as  low  as  $2.10,  although  the  range  for 
1  verage  coal  is  closer  to  $2.20  to  $2.25.  Lower  grade 
team  coals  are  still  generally  below  the  $2  mark, 
chile  such  fuels  as  run  to  Pool  34  are  to  be  had  at 
rom  $1.50  to  $1.75.  It  is  such  a  market,  indeed, 
i  which  few  mines  without  good  contracts  are  able 
o  run  on  a  profit  basis.  Despite  this  fact,  however, 

.  number  of  the  mines  continue  to  operate  under  such 
handicap  and  this  is  productive  of  forced  trading 
jid  low  prices. 

Only  Two  Ships  Take  Coal. 

The  export  movement  from  this  port  continues 
omparatively  light  and  the  month  of  August  will 
i  all  far  behind  the  good  record  made  in  J  uly.  For 
I  he  period  from  August  20th  to  27th  there  was  an 
lmost  complete  lull,  only  two  ships  having  cleared 
■  ith  coal  for  foreign  ports,  the  total  cargo  move- 
lent  being  8,094  tons  and  the  bunker  loading  on  the 
ame  vessels  being  2,500  tons. 

!  The  hard  coal  situation  here  remains  practically 
nchanged.  While  some  of  the  independents  have 
aised  particular  grades  no  advance  at  retail  is 
ecorded.  The  fact  that  the  buying  continues  ex- 
remely  light  wipes  away  the  necessity  of  going  into 
retail  price  raise  at  this  time.  Meanwhile  no  fur- 
her  action  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  trial  of 
he  coal  men  who  were  indicted  here  on  charges  of 
;  rice  fixing. 


A  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  West  Penn  Fuel 
!  o.,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  Watson  B. 
tdair,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  St.  Nicholas  Build- 
ng,  Pittsburgh,  at  10  A.  M.,  September  12th.  The 
i  ompany  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
•  S.  District  Court  at  Pittsburgh  on  August  19th, 
■wing,  it  is  stated,  to  inability  to  collect  a  num- 
|  'er  of  large  outstanding  accounts  and  because  of 
j  be  pressure  of  certain  creditors. 

| 

J 


IN  THE  FAIRMONT  REGION 


Spurt  in  Lake  Shipments  Early  This  Week 
About  the  Only  New  Feature. 

Little  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  region  during  the  past  week.  Competition 
is  so  keen  that  business  is  automatically  driven  into 
the  non-union  fields,  which  are  working  steadier 
week  after  week,  according  to  Geological  Survey 
figures,  while  the  Fairmont  region  is  on  the  wane. 

There  is  yet  some  open-shop  talk  in  the  Fairmont 
region,  but  since  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  re-affirmed  its  former  posi¬ 
tion  not  to  abrogate  the  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  this  sentiment  appears 
to  be  decreasing,  with  the  possible  exception  of  in 
the  Clarksburg  section.  The  fact  that  there  is  no 
business  at  hand  makes  it  difficult  to  talk  wage  re¬ 
duction  with  the  miners,  although  all  coal  companies 
are  anxious  to  see  the  mining  rate  drop  because  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  business  with  pre-war  mining 
costs. 

Although  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  on  Monday,  at  1,021  carloads,  was  96  cars 
heavier  than  the  previous  Monday,  the  indications 
were  later  that  production  would  be  liable  to  drop 
this  week.  Mines  along  the  Monongahela  in  West 
Virginia  loaded  267  cars  on  Monday,  and  the  Western 
Maryland,  71  cars,  but  on  Tuesday  every  one  of  19 
mines  was  idle  on  the  Western  Maryland  and  202 
were  idle  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Twenty-five  were  down  on  the  Monongahela  in  West 
Virginia. 

Many  Mines  Idle. 

This  means  that  on  Tuesday  there  were  only  48 
out  of  294  mines  working  in  the  region,  which  in¬ 
cluded  38  out  of  240  on  the  Monongah  Division, 
B.  &  O. ;  10  out  of  35  on  the  Monongahela  in  West 
Virginia,  and  none  on  the  Western  Maryland.  Only 
14  were  at  work  out  of  86  on  the  Charleston  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and  23  out  of  100  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  208  cars  of  coal  going  to  the  lakes  off  the 
Monongah  Division  on  Monday,  this  is  four  times 
as  much  shipped  in  one  day  as  all  of  last  week,  and 
more  than  was  consigned  there  for  the  week  ending 
August  20th,  which  was  203  cars.  Five  cars  of  coal 
were  shipped  to  Arlington,  Monday,  but  none  to 
Curtis  Bay. 

Mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded 
303,250  tons  of  coal,  which  was  a  gain  of  7,600  tons 
over  the  previous  week.  The  Fairmont  region  proper 
showed  a  meager  gain  of  86  cars.  The  Monongah 
Division  lost  193  cars ;  the  Monongahela  Railway  in 
West  Virginia  gained  176  cars,  and  the  Western 
Maryland  gained  103  cars.  Gains  were  also  noted  on 
the  Connellsville,  Charleston  and  Cumberland  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  B.  &  0.,  'and  the  Morgantown  &  Wheel¬ 
ing  Railway,  but  a  loss  was  noted  in  the  Belington  & 
Northern  spur  of  the  Western  Maryland. 

Prevailing  Prices. 

Although  there  has  been  but  a  limited  amount  of 
trading  recently  the  prevailing  prices  appear  to  be : 
Pool  38.  $2.35  to  $2.40;  pool  37,  $2.60  to  $2.70;  pool 
64,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  slack,  $1.75;  pool  63,  $2  to  $2.10. 
Slack  continues  to  be  scarce  in  the  region. 

Curtis  Bay  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  developed  a  very  weak  spot,  with  but  59 
cars  going  to  that  pier,  the  lowest  level  in  1921.  This 
was  144  cars  less  than  the  previous  week  and  279 
cars  less  than  the  total  two  weeks  before.  While 
Curtis  Bay  shipments  were  away  off  last  week,  con¬ 
signments  to  Arlington  bobbed  up  for  the  first  time 
after  a  long  lull  and  a  total  of  30  cars  of  coal  were 
sent  to  that  pier. 

Lake  shipments  showed  signs  of  weakening  last 
week  on  the  Monongah  Division  when  there  were  but 
156  cars  sent  to  the  lake  front,  against  412  cars  the 
previous  week.  Last  week’s  total  was  the  poorest 
weekly  consignment  to  the  lakes  since  April  30th, 
when  there  were  but  54  sent  forward. 

Railroads  Taking  Slightly  More. 

Railroads  last  week  secured  1,030  cars  of  coal  off 
the  Monongah  Division,  more  than  38  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  coal  loaded  on  the  division.  The  week's 


loading  showed  a  gain  of  44  cars  over  the  previous 
week.  The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  secured  416  cars  of  fuel, 
while  foreign  carriers  obtained  614  cars. 

Little  change  was  noted  last  week  on  the  Monon¬ 
gah  Division  in  mine  idleness.  In  fact,  it  proved 
to  have  reached  the  peak  and  showed  no  signs  of 
abatement.  There  was  a  daily  average  of  approxi-. 
mately  200  idle  mines.  The  previous  week  the  av¬ 
erage  was  199.  Coal  loading  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  aggregated  2,240  cars,  while  the  western  loading 
was  395  cars.  This  was  a  big  loss  in  western  loading, 
which  slumped  almost  fifty  per  cent,  while  eastern 
loading  gained  just  a  slight  bit.  Coal  movement 
through  the  Grafton  gateway  last  week  showed  little 
signs  of  recovery.  There  were  4,372  loads  of  freight 
moved  east,  of  which  3,010  cars  were  coal,  against 
4,373  loads  of  freight  and  2,978  cars  of  coal  the 
previous  week. 

Last  week  the  mines  of  the  West  Virginia  district 
of  the  Monongahela  Railway  loaded  1,608  cars  of 
coal,  which  is  the  record  weekly  loading  for  1921.  The 
previous  weekly  loading  record  was  1,462  cars,  which 
was  for  the  week,  ending  June  11th.  Last  week’s 
loading  was  the  heaviest  since  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  18th,  which  was  2,200  cars. 


CINCINNATI  HOPEFUL 

Inquiries  from  Steam  Users  Constantly 
Increasing — Some  Contracts  Signed. 

^The  closing  days  of  August  found  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Cincinnati  market  distinctly  more 
hopeful,  though  it  is  fair  to  say  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  visible  business  has  not  as  yet  shown 
much  increase.  There  has  been  some  gain  in 
domestic  sales,  but  nut  and  slack,  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  varieties,  has  been  a  little  weaker  because 
the  larger  percentage  of  domestic  preparation  has 
enlarged  the  supply  and  given  it  a  better  relation 
to  demand,  while  mine-run  has  just  a  little  better 
than  held  its  own. 

The  chief  item  of  encouragement  is  to  be  found 
in  constantly  increasing  inquiries  from  steam- 
users  who  are  calling  for  quotations  in  many  cases 
on  coal  for  immediate  delivery.  This  interesting 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  further  fact  that 
industries  are  known  to  be  gradually  increasing 
their  operations,  has  indicated  the  renewal  of  the 
demand  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  coal 
industry  mainly  depends.  There  is  also  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  fact  that  a  distinct  appreciation 
of  the  demand  for  coke  is  apparent. 

The  increase  of  demanded  tonnage  has  not 
been  enough  as  yet  to  materially  augment  mining 
operations,  though  the  record  of  loading  is  some¬ 
what  better  except  in  the  West  Virginia  districts 
affected  by  the  latest  exhibition  of  anarchistic 
revolt.  This  disturbance,  which  has  cost  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lives  and  will  probably  cost  more,  has 
practically  suspended  mining  in  the  Williamson- 
Mingo  district.  Some  of  the  other  districts  have 
shown  increased  loadings.  The  smokeless  dis¬ 
tricts  have  about  held  their  own,  the  loss  of  ex¬ 
port  demand  being  made  up  by  larger  domestic 
call.  The  Hazard  and  Harlan  districts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  are  notably  more  active. 

Prices  Firmer. 

Prices,  except  in  the  case  of  nut  and  slack,  are 
a  shade  firmer  and  the  further  tendency  is  up¬ 
ward.  In  smokeless  coals,  prepared  sizes  have 
held  pretty  well  at  $5,  though  there  have  been 
some  divergences  below  this  price.  Mine-run  has 
been  generally  quoted  at  from  $2.80  to  $3,  though 
under  stress  of  sharp  competition  there  have  been 
sales  as  low  as  $2.50.  Slack  of  this  variety  has 
sold  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50.  In  the  bituminous 
kinds,  lump  has  gone  usually  at  from  $3  to  $3.50, 
though  only  the  better  coals  have  been  able  to  com¬ 
mand  the  latter  figure.  Egg  calls  for  from  $2.75  to 
$3.  Run-of-mine  has  been  quoted  at  from  $2  to  $2.50, 
with  a  few  exceptional  sales  as  low  as  $1.75.  Nut 
and  slack  ranges  between  $1.15  and  $1.50,  having 
taken  a  slight  drop  in  view  of  its  greater  plenitude. 
It  is  believed  that  all  these  prices  will  be  increased 
with  the  beginning  of  September. 

There  have  been  practically  no  export  orders 
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worth  mentioning,  even  for  smokeless  coals,  lim¬ 
ited  tidewater  cargoes  going  exclusively  for  bun¬ 
kerage  or  to  meet  New  England  demands.  Lake 
shipments,  barring  exceptional  cargoes  of  smoke¬ 
less  coals,  are  apparently  completed,  though  re¬ 
ports  come  from  the  Northwest  that  the  supplies 
at  the  upper  docks  at  last  are  being  absorbed  and 
some  coal  men  are  predicting  that  cargoes  will 
keep  going  in  a  limited  way  until  the  middle  of 
November. 

There  is  a  renewal  of  negotiations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  contracting  and  some  contracts  have  been 
made  during  the  last  week,  but  the  viewpoints  of 
buyer  and  seller,  though  nearer  together  since  it  is 
agreed  that  there  will  be  no  early  freight  reduc¬ 
tion,  still  are  pretty  widely  separated,  especially 
in  the  contemplation  of  future  market  probabili¬ 
ties.  It  is  considered  likely  that  these  diverging 
viewpoints  will  get  closer  and  closer  together  in 
the  next  thirty  days. 

Railroads  See  Car  Shortage  Ahead. 

Indications  that  the  railroads  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  car  supply  shortage  are  seen  in  several 
recent  orders  by  their  officials.  The  latest  of 
these  by  the  L.  &  N.  places  a  charge  on  “over¬ 
hangers.”  It  is  known  to  be  a  fact  that  the  rolling 
stock  of  these  coal  roads  is  in  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion  and  that  only  light  business  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  “get  across.”  The  wise  ones  know  that 
when  the  real  thing  in  coal  movements  comes  the 
transportation  situation  is  going  to  be  the  worst 
ever. 

Retail  coal  dealers  continue  to  report  that  sales 
are  active,  the  chief  deterrent  to  a  larger  number 
of  home  deliveries  being  found  in  difficult  credits. 
In  the  last  two  weeks  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  making  up  for  heretofore 
deficient  orders.  Call  for  smokeless  lump  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  present  demand,  though  the  price 
is  several  dollars  higher.  Cincinnati  yards  are 
busier  than  they  have  been  since  last  summer. 
It  is  estimated  that  domestic  sales  in  this  city 
for  the  full  season  will  be  fully  20  per  cent  short 
because  of  the  fact  of  supplies  left  over  from  last 
year,  when  mild  weather  and  a  plenitude  of  gas 
permitted  husbanding  of  the  coal  supply. 

The  significant  fact  is  that,  in  this  market  at 
least,  optimism  now  is  all  but  unanimous  in  view 
of  the  new  life  evidenced  in  the  steam  market — 
the  very  condition  for  which  coal  operators  have 
been  waiting  for  many  months. 

- 

Minnesota  Investigators  Make  Report. 

Minneapolis,  Aug.  31st. — The  report  filed  with 
Governor  Preus  of  Minnesota  by  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  J.  H.  Hay  on  the  coal  situation, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  the  people  in 
general  view  the  coal  business.  The  report  consists 
of  fifty  typewritten  pages,  and  outlines  the  situation 
as  found,  without  recommendations.  An  encouraging 
part  of  it  is  the  prediction  that  there  is  no  serious 
danger  of  a  coal  shortage  this  year,  if  transportation 
is  available. 

Some  of  the  comments  made  are  not  wholly  just, 
but  in  the  main  the  report  is  based  upon  findings 
revealed  in  the  survey.  The  reference  to  refusing 
coal  to  independent  retailers  is  evidently  made  with 
a  misunderstanding  that  the  independents  in  times 
of  shortage  are  competitors,  and  it  is  obvious  when 
coal  is  short  any  concern  will  furnish  its  own  cus¬ 
tomers  first,  rather  than  divide  with  those  who  sell 
to  the  same  consumer  trade. 

The  enacting  clause,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole 
report  is  that  part  which  touches  on  public  interest 
seeking  coal  trade  legislation  which  is  encountering 
vigorous  opposition.  This  is  calculated  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  insist  upon  regulation,  and  if  it  is  kept 
up  long  enough  no  Congress  would  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure. 

The  cause  of  the  buyers’  strike  is  well  expressed — 
expecting  lower  prices,  opposition  to  the  high  prices 
and  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  coal  if  bought  now. 


The  strike  at  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.’s  Under¬ 
wood  colliery,  near  Scranton,  has  been  ended,  the 
men  having  decided  to  arbitrate  their  grievances. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION 

Textile  Industry  Now  Working  to  Capacity — 
Quotations  Growing  Stronger. 

All-rail  shipments  to  New  England  increased  for 
the  week  ending  August  20th  over  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  but  even  with  this  improvement  the 
number  of  cars  passing  the  Hudson  river,  destined 
for  New  England  and  eastern  New  York,  was  over 
two  thousand  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920. 

Low  water  freight  may  in  part  account  for  the 
noticeable  decrease  in  all-rail.  Charters  from  the 
southern  ports  have  been  made  as  low  as  $1.10  per 
ton  for  steamships  and  one  dollar  for  schooners  and 
in  locations  within  easy  reach  of  tidewater  the  all¬ 
rail  freight  rates  cannot  compete  with  the  water 
borne. 

The  figures  as  to  receipts  show  conclusively  that 
the  manufacturers  are  not  stocking  future  supplies 
to  any  extent  and  many  must  be  drawing  on  their 
reserve  supplies  for  current  consumption,  still  play¬ 
ing  the  waiting  game  as  to  the  purchase  of,  what  is 
confidently  expected  to  be,  necessary  fuel. 

From  reports  received  from  various  sections  of 
the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  goods.  The  largest  manufacturer  of 
gingham  goods  has  been  obliged  to  ration  their 
product  and  are  accepting  orders  for  only  one  half 
of  the  quantities  applied  for.  Woolen  goods  are  firm 
and  many  manufacturers  have  sold  their  product 
into  next  spring.  Cotton  goods,  which  were  firm 
before  the  rise  in  cotton,  are  higher  with  increased 
demand  and  the  steel  trade  is  looking  forward  with 
confidence  to  an  improved  demand  for  their  products 
in  September. 

While  there  has  not  been  any  material  increase  in 
actual  placing  of  future  contracts  for  fuel  there  has 
been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  spot  demand  and 
the  purchasing  interests  are  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  bituminous  market  and  inclined  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  any  distress  shipments  and  are  “consider¬ 
ing”  placing  contracts. 

Quotations  on  bituminous  coal  tend  to  a  stronger 
price  and  concessions  are  only  occasionally  granted 
on  distress  coal. 

A  small  cargo  of  New  River  coal  was  recently 
disposed  of  at  a  little  under  seven  dollars  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Mystic  wharf,  and  contracts  covering  three 
months  are  quoted  at  $7.50,  Mystic. 

Spot  Prices  Strong. 

One  of  the  largest  shippers  of  pool  1  is  refusing 
spot  shipment  at  anything  less  than  $3.50  mines  but 
some  grades  of  this  pool  are  offered  at  $3.00 :  Pool 
9  is  quoted  at  $2.25-$2.50;  Pool  10,  at  $2.00-$2.25 ; 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  at  $5.25-$5.35  Hampton 
Roads. 

Retail  dealers  report  a  much  improved  demand 
for  domestic  coal,  mostly  in  the  form  of  orders  from 
the  smaller  consumer,  with  a  delivery  tonnage  in 
excess  of  the  July  output. 

Reports  from  several  of  the  New  England  cities 
and  towns  show  the  domestic  anthracite  deliveries 
from  April  first  to  August  first  were  from  five  to 
thirty  per  cent  less  this  year  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1920.  A  few  instances  were  noted  where 
the  smaller  dealers  delivered  a  tonnage  slightly  in 
excess  of  last  year,  but  in  all  the  places  investigated 
the  total  deliveries  were  materially  less  this  year. 

The  high  retail  prices  which  have  prevailed  this 
season,  due  to  high  cost  at  the  mines  and  high 
freight  rates,  have  tempted  an  unusual  amount  of 
“snow  bird”  trade  to  spring  up  in  many  places.  In 
one  of  the  larger  New  England  cities-  something 
over  3,500  tons  are  estimated  to  have  been  delivered 
direct  to  the  consumer  from  the  cars  by  this  class 
of  traders  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  ton  less 
than  the  market  price. 

Much  of  this  coal  is  known  to  be  of  inferior 
quality  which  the  regular  dealers  would  not  put 
in  to  their  own  trade  except  in  an  emergency  and 
trouble  is  ahead  of  the  buyers  thereof  before  the 
winter  is  over,  but  it  has  diminished  just  so  much 
the  output  of  the  established,  taxpaying  regular 
dealer  who  for  12  months  in  the  year  pays  wages 
to  local  men,  purchases  local  goods  in  the  way  of 


supplies  and  does  his  share  towards  the  support  ol 
the  community. 

Regular  Dealer  Delivers  the  Goods. 

For  12  months  of  every  year  he  is  there  to  de¬ 
liver  the  goods  when  required  and,  as  he  has  ex¬ 
pectations  of  remaining  in  the  business,  he  does  hi; 
best  to  satisfy  his  customers.  If  there  is  trouble  he 
is  on  the  ground  to  remedy  it  as  far  as  possible 
while  the  “snow  birds’  ”  responsibility  is  considered 
ended  with  the  delivery,  with  no  obligation  as  to 
renewal  of  supply  in  any  emergency  or  to  make  any 
adjustment. 

The  American  Wholesaler  says: — “The  retail  coal 
dealer  is  not  only  a  public  convenience  but  he  is  a 
public  necessity.  The  operator  cannot  distribute  and 
the  user  cannot  get  his  coal  at  stated  intervals  with¬ 
out  the  retail  dealer.  Anything,  therefore,  which 
disturbs  the  business  of  the  retail  dealer  destroys, 
his  effectiveness.  This,  of  course,  is  directly  con-f 
trary  to  good  public  policy. 

“Thus  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  coal  trade 
and  the  public  to  have  the  coal  of  certain  classes! 
of  users  move  to  the  consumer  through  the  retailer.” 

In  many  cities  where  there  has  not  been  a  monthly 
or  sliding  scale  advance  in  the  retail  price  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  from  10  to  50  cents  per  ton  is  anticipated 
September  first.  Some  retail  dealers  have  been  run¬ 
ning  advertisements  in  local  papers  stating  that  they 
would  advance  the  price  on  that  date  and  advising 
their  customers  to  secure  their  supply  before  the 
advance.  At  this  writing  no  positive  information 
was  attainable  as  to  what  action  was  to  be  taken 
by  the  producers  but  an  advance  in  the  mine  price 
of  stove  was  confidently  looked  for  and  a  probable 
advance  of  from  10  to  25  cents  per  ton  on  the  other 
domestic  sizes. 


COLUMBUS  PRICES  REACT 

Return  of  Heat  Wave  Has  Unfavorable  Effect 
on  Domestic  Trade. 

The  arrival  of  sultry  August  weather,  following 
the  fall-like  conditions  that  marked  the  rest  of  the 
month,  served  to  slow  up  the  domestic  business  which 
had  shown  real  prospects  of  life.  This  week  busi¬ 
ness  has  fallen  back  to  what  it  was  in  July,  but  the 
return  of  cooler  weather  is  certain  to  restore  last 
week’s  activity.  The  steam  trade  still  continues  as 
dead  as  ever. 

W  ith  depression  in  both  lines,  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  some  change  in  price  and  there  has 
been — a  softening  of  the  screenings  market.  Screen- : 
ings  this  week  sold  around  $1.25,  with  some  sales, 
as  low  as  $1.10  and  even  $1.07  reported.  Last  weeki 
prices  of  $1.75  were  heard. 

Many  of  the  smaller  mines  in  Ohio  have  installed 
four-inch  screens,  which  have  heretofore  not  been, 
very  common  in  the  state.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  mine-run  on  the  market,  which  has  had  j 
the  tendency  to  lower  the  price  both  of  mine-run 
and  screenings. 

Hocking  mine-run  is  selling  at  around  $2;  Hocking 
egg,  $2.50;  Hocking  lump,  $3  to  $3.75.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  two-inch  lump  is  $2.60  to  $2.75,  and  West 
Virginia  four-inch,  $3  to  $3.25.  Pocahontas  lump 
continues  at  $5  to  $5.25,  and  Pocahontas  mine-run 
at  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Hard  to  Meet  Non-Union  Competition. 

Salesmen  of  Columbus  firms  in  other  states,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Indiana,  write  that  they  are  having 
difficulty  meeting  the  competition  of  cheaper  non¬ 
union  coal  produced  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  quote  prices  at  the  mine  of  Kentucky  , 
lump  at  $2.60,  and  of  West  Virginia  of  $3  to  $3.25, 
as  compared  with  Ohio  prices  of  $3  to  $3.75.  The 
differential  in  freight  rates  in  and  around  Columbus 
is  saving  the  Ohio  wholesalers,  but  in  some  of  the  j 
other  states  this  advantage  is  not  enjoyed. 

Reports  have  also  been  received  of  the  unwilling-  ! 
ness  of  many  dealers  to  stock  up  with  coal,  much  of 
which,  they  realize,  must  be  sold  without  any  definite 
prospects  of  payment.  They  say  they  can’t  refuse 
coal  to  regular  customers  who  are  out  of  work  and 
unable  to  make  payment  until  they  obtain  employ¬ 
ment.  Neither  can  many  of  them  afford  to  carry 
this  book  business  after  the  disastrous  experiences 
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of  the  past  nine  months.  Their  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  is  to  carry  as  little  coal  as  possible  in  their 
yards. 

Railroads  so  far  have  not  made  any  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  coal  and  not  a  word  is  heard  from  any  of 
jj  the  large  industrial  users.  There  is  some  business 
among  the  schools,  which  are  due  to  open  next  week, 
but  most  of  these  are  already  supplied  or  have  con¬ 
tracted  during  the  summer. 

The  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  announced 
this  week  that  its  recent  order  concerning  Henry 
Ford’s  proposed  20  per  cent  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  his  D.  T.  &  1.  road  was  not  meant  to  forbid 
reductions  between  points  wholly  within  Ohio.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  the 
new  tariffs  until  January  1  to  permit  an  investigation. 

8  The  lower  rates  became  effective  in  Ohio  Thursday, 
but  will  benefit  the  coal  trade  but  little,  for  the 
D.  T.  &  I.  does  not  penetrate  any  of  the  leading 
coal  fields. 


UPTURN  AT  PITTSBURGH 


Demand  for  Coal  More  Widely  Scattered — 
No  Change  in  Prices. 

Prosperity  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  condition  of  the  steel  industry. 
Therefore,  some  information  relative  to  just  what  the 
steel  industry  is  contemplating,  especially  the  blast 
[  furnace  situation,  makes  it  possible  to  judge  just 
what  is  transpiring  at  this  time. 

That  low  tide  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
been  reached  and  that  the  trend  is  now  upward  can¬ 
not  be  further  disputed.  Evidence  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  following : 

Blast  Furnace  Situation. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  blew  in  one  furnace  at 
their  Ohio  works,  Youngstown,  on  Monday,  August 
22nd.  The  same  interests,  it  is  reported,  are  rushing 
repairs  on  their  New  Castle,  Pa.,  furnaces,  prepara- 
;  tory  to  starting  up  one  or  more  of  their  four  stacks 
i  at  that  point,  should  occasion  suddenly  arise. 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  are  considering  blow¬ 
ing  in  one  of  their  furnaces  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  some 
time  this  month.  They  are  now  negotiating  for  their 
coke  supply  which  may  possibly,  for  the  present,  be 
j  by-product  coke  produced  at  Youngstown,  although 
I  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  concluded. 

The  Girard  Iron  Co.  (A.  M.  Byers  Co.),  Girard, 
Ohio,  are  giving  consideration  to  relighting  their  Mat- 
tie  furnace. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  have  announced  their  intention  to 
put  on  another  furnace  at  either  Pittsburgh  or 
Woodlawn  early  this  month. 

The  United  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (M.  A.  Hanna  & 
*  Co.)  blew  in  their  stack  at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  together 
j  with  195  coke  ovens,  on  September  1st. 

McKeefrey  &  Co.,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  are  reported  as 
intending  to  put  their  furnace  in  operation  soon. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co  ,  Warren,  Ohio,  are  also 
;  reported  as  contemplating  an  early  resumption  of 
their  new  stack,  which  was  completed  at  about  the 
time  the  business  depression  developed,  but  not  op¬ 
erated,  except  for  a  brief  period. 

Situation  Steady. 

The  general  coal  situation  has  held  steady  during 
the  past  week.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand 
for  coal  is  coming  from  a  more  widely  scattered  list 
of  consumers,  although  the  total  tonnage  has  not  in¬ 
creased  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Quite  a  lot  of 
lump  coal  is  moving  to  retail  yards,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted.  in  the  production  of  larger  tonnages  of  slack, 
resulting  in  a  small  sliding  off  in  the  price. 

Lake  shipments  are  practically  discontinued  from 
this  territory.  Some  railroads,  such  as  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  are  taking  some  fuel  coal  from 
the  Monongahela  RR.  A  peculiar  condition  prevails 
m  that  the  mines  on  the  lines  of  the  P.  &  W.  Va. 
RR.  are  working  at  practically  100  per  cent  capacity, 
while  the  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  District  proper 
nave  not  shown  any  increase  in  production  during  the 
past  week  or  ten  days.  Traffic  officials  of  the  B.  & 

,  L.  E.  RR.  advise  some  increase  in  the  tonnages  of 
|  coal  produced. 


Coal  prices  remain  approximately  the  same  as  last 
week,  with  the  exception  of  slack,  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  quoted  at  $1.85  for  gas  and  $1.70  for  steam. 


REVIVAL  AT  JOHNSTOWN 

Recent  Increase  in  Volume  of  Sales  Cheers 
Central  Pennsylvania  Producers 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  31. — The  improvement 
over  July  noted  in  the  coal  market  here  the  first 
week  in  August  has  not  only  held  up  well  through¬ 
out  the  month,  but  has  increased  until  at  the  clo^e 
of  the  month  the  reports  from  the  various  offices 
here  show  gains  ranging  from  “at  least  15  per  cent” 
to  50  per  cent  over  the  preceding  month,  which  all 
agree  was  the  record  low  one  of  the  year. 

Operators  generally  look  for  an  even  greater  im¬ 
provement,  several  even  venturing  akin  to  a  stir  in 
the  market  during  the  coming  month  as  a  result  of 
the  ballot  now  being  taken  by  the  railroad  workers  • 
on  the  question  of  reduced  wages.  The  possibility 
of  the  balloting  resulting  in  a  railroad  strike,  it  is 
believed,  will  spur  those  consumers  now  holding  off 
into  laying  up  a  supply  of  fuel  in  anticipation  of  a 
transportation  paralysis. 

However,  regardless  of  the  railroad  situation,  the 
tone  of  the  market  here  is  undoubtedly  stronger. 
Voluntary  inquiries  in  numerous  offices  have  more 
than  doubled  the  volume  received  during  July  and  a 
goodly  proportion  of  them  developed  into  orders. 
Another  thing  that  is  coming  back  is  the  inquiry 
which  comes  in  the  shape  of  an  order,  calling  for 
immediate  delivery,  offering  something  very  near  the 
prevailing  market  price.  Such  bids  nearly  always 
result  in  a  sale. 

Orders  Larger  and  More  Numerous. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  the 
one-car  inquiries  and  orders  which  were  the  fashion 
in  July  have  given  way  to  calls  for  numbers  of  cars. 
Lots  of  two  and  three,  it  is  said,  now  outnumber 
the  single  car  deals,  while  ten-car  lots  are  becoming 
quite  frequent,  with  an  occasional  inquiry  or  order 
for  even  larger  lots,  one  of  300  having  been  placed 
recently. 

But  with  all  the  optimism  that  is  being  expressed 
as  to  the  volume  of  production  and  sales  and  the 
outlook  for  still  further  increases,  the  operators 
here,  as  elsewhere,  complain  that  they  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  money.  The  prices  obtainable  scarcely  cover 
expenses,  even  with  the  reduction  of  non-union  wages 
to  the  1917  scale,  and  in  many  cases,  it  is  claimed, 
do  not  even  meet  the  cost.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  non-union  mines  which  are  located  in  territory 
which  is  for  the  most  part  union  and  in  which  some 
of  the  union  mines  are  working,  at  least  part  time. 
Mines  so  situated,  it  is  said,  are  forced  to  pay 
their  men  the  1920  scale. 

Present  Prices  Unprofitable. 

Discussing  the  failure  to  “make  ends  meet,”  the 
head  of  one  concern  whose  operations  normally  are 
quite  extensive  said  : 

“We  have  only  one  of  our  large  mines  working, 
and  that  only  four  days  a  week.  We  had  even 
considered  shutting  it  down,  because  practically  every 
carload  of  coal  we  sell  goes  either  at  a  loss  or  at  a 
profit  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  It  isn’t  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  deacj.  In  fact,  we  find  the  tone  of  the 
market  better  than  it  has  been  since  April.  Inquiries 
and  orders  both  are  more  numerous,  but  when  you 
have  to  figure  your  profit  on  a  ton  in  just  a  few 
cents,  it  seems  hardly  worth  bothering  with. 

“The  only  thing  that  prevented  us  from  shutting 
down  entirely  was  the  fact  that  we  must  sell  in 
order  to  keep  our  customers  in  line.  While  they 
continually  seek  the  lowest  possible  prices,  still  it 
is  better  to  produce  and  sell,  if  even  at  a  slight  loss, 
than  to  let  them  get  away  from  us  entirely.  When 
the  real  business  comes,  which  it  must  some  time, 
we  will  still  have  them  on  our  string  and  they  will 
come  in  handy  then. 

“Personally  I  think  almost  everybody  is  in  the 
same  situation  as  we  are.  I  doubt  if  any  concern 
is  making  money.  The  only  ones  who  can  make  a 


profit,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  the  owners  of  the 
little  ‘mule  mines,’  which  require  a  minimum  of 
equipment.  These  fellows  can  hunt  up  a  few  miners 
out  of  a  job  and  offer  them  work  at  almost  any 
price,  produce  a  car  of  coal  and  sell  it  to  one  of 
the  shipping  concerns  at  a  price  below  the  prevailing 
market  figures  and  still  make  money. 

Believes  Mines  Are  Over-Equipped. 

“But  the  bigger  concerns,  with  their  more  modern 
and  more  costly  equipment,  have  a  hard  time  to 
meet  expenses.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  the  coal 
business  is  iust  now  suffering,  as  much  as  anything, 
from  too  much  equipment.  When  the  war  was  on, 
and  coal  was  in  big  demand  and  bringing  big  prices, 
it  had  to  be  produced  and  produced  quickly.  This 
resulted  in  a  mighty  jump  in  installation  of  mine 
equipment,  new  mines  and  other  overhead. 

“Now  the  industry  is  equipped  to  turn  out  about 
50  per  cent  more  coal  than  there  is  any  demand  for. 
All  this  surplus  equipment  has  to  be  kept  in  shape 
and  it  costs  quite  a  lot  for  maintenance.  I  believe 
that  in  most  cases  the  outlay  for  upkeep  of  the  idle 
workings  just  about  eats  up  the  scant  profits  that 
may  be  made  in  the  present  slack  market.” 

Operations  in  the  non-union  field  were  somewhat 
improved  last  week  over  any  like  period  during  Au¬ 
gust,  according  to  most  reports.  These  operations, 
however,  were  rather  unevenly  distributed,  making  it 
difficult  to  establish  an  average,  which  appeared  to 
be  around  40  per  cent,  perhaps  a  little  better. 

One  company  with  five  large  mines  working  re¬ 
ported  three  of  them  operating  at  capacity  and  the 
two  others  at  half  capacity.  This,  by  the  way,  pre¬ 
vailed  almost  throughout  the  month,  an  official  of 
the  company  said.  Another  important  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  reported  only  about  25  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Several  claimed  an  output  of  50  to  60  per 
cent. 

Prices  show  little  change,  with  pool  10  selling  gen¬ 
erally  at  $2.20  to  as  high  as  $2.35,  pool  11  at  $1.90  to 
$2,  and  pool  9  at  about  $2.50.  There  have  been  in¬ 
stances  of  coal  bought  here  for  resale  at  lower  prices : 
$2.35  for  pool  9,  $2.15  for  pool  10,  and  $1.80  for 
pool  11. 


BOONE  IN  NEW  POSITION 


Goes  with  Pattison  &  Bowns  as  Manager  of 
Their  Export  Department. 

Charles  Boone,  until  recently  manager  of  export 
sales  of  the  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  of  New 
York,  is  now  associated  with  Pattison  &  Bowns,  Inc., 
25  Broadway,  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Mr.  Boone  is  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserves  and  during  the  later  months  of  the 
war  was  District  Supervisor  of  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Naval  Districts.  He  graduated  from  Annapolis  in 
1898  and  served  through  the  Spanish  war  on  the 
flagship  New  York.  Later  he  performed  active 
military  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  Boxer 
uprising  in  China  in  1900. 

Resigning  from  the  navy  in  1903,  Mr.  Boone  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Co., 
first  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Ravenswood 
works  and  later  as  superintendent.  In  1910  he  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Anthony  Co.,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-burning  equipment. 

In  1912  he  went  with  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 
as  engineer  in  charge  of  its  Metropolitan  Works.  He 
remained  there  until  1917,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
active  war  duty  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
of  National  Naval  Volunteers,  as  aid  to  the  industrial 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  1918  he 
was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  District  Supervisor  of 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  about  400  cargo  vessels  engaged  in  trans¬ 
porting  munitions  to  France. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Boone  went  with  the  Archi¬ 
bald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  in  June,  1919,  as  manager 
of  the  export  department,  and  retained  that  connec¬ 
tion  until  he  resigned  to  become  identified  with  Patti¬ 
son  &  Bowns,  Inc. 
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IMPROVEMENT  AT  CHICAGO 

Shortage  of  Transportation  Looked  For — 
Demand  for  Coal  Growing. 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  local  coal 
trade  during  the  past  week  was  the  renewed  interest 
of  the  retailers,  who  are  now  ordering  more  coal 
than  for  some  time  past.  The  turn  in  the  tide  of 
their  business  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  consumers 
responding  to  the  newspaper  appeal  to  buy  coal  early. 
Chicago  newspapers  have  printed  many  articles  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  weeks  which  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
truth  of  the  coal  situation  to  the  steam  and  domestic 
users.  The  result  of  this  propaganda,  if  it  can  be 
termed  that,  is  now  noticeable,  and  the  retail  trade 
is  improving,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  business. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  still  maintain  that 
the  improvement  of  the  past  few  weeks  is  not  as 
great  as  it  should  be  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
they  are  taking  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  none  ex¬ 
pect  a  big  fall  season. 

Southern  Illinois  mines  are  improving  their  run¬ 
ning  time  almost  weekly.  Last  week  these  mines 
averaged  40  per  cent  running  time,  compared  with 
35  per  cent  for  the  previous  week.  This,  too,  in 
the  face  of  a  reduction  in  the  running  time  of  the 
entire  country,  as  shown  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  mines  are  reported  to  be 
running  20  per  cent  more  during  August  than  during 
July,  and  July  exceeded  June  by  a  similar  figure. 
Officials  of  this  company  look  for  good  business  dur¬ 
ing  September,  and,  incidentally,  look  forward  to  a 
severe  shortage  about  the  first  of  next  February. 

Indiana  operators  are  doing  a  little  better  now 
than  for  some  weeks  past,  but  in  certain  sections 
of  that  state  operators  are  confronted  with  labor 
troubles,  which  have  cut  production.  The  Sullivan 
County  situation  is  clearing,  but  for  some  time  the 
mines  of  that  county  were  controlled  by  mobs  of 
striking  workmen. 

Railroads  Taking  More  Coal. 

Steam  users  show  only  a  slight  tendency  to  buy 
at  present  levels,  curtailment  of  manufacturing  op¬ 
erations  still  holding  the  ruling  hand  of  this  class 
of  buyers.  The  railroads,  however,  are  taking  more 
coal.  Carriers  have  cut  expenses  and  their  earnings 
have  shown  an  increase  correspondingly.  This  has 
put  them  in  a  better  position  generally  to  purchase 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  exceptionally  heavy 
movement  of  grain  right  through  the  summer  months 
and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  coal  car  loadings 
has  afforded  them  more  revenue  and  helped  the 
whole  situation. 

W.  R.  Coyle,  who  is  in  Chicago  this  week  at¬ 
tending  the  directors’  meeting  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  forecasts  a  large  bitu¬ 
minous  demand  this  fall  and  winter.  He  makes  his 
point  on  the  fact  that  the  mine  capacity  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  never  been  taxed,  but  that  the  railroads’ 
carrying  capacity  has  been  taxed.  When  the  demand 
comes  it  will  be  due  not  so  much  to  desire  to  store 
as  to  increase  in  immediate  needs.  The  railroads 
may  be  taxed  beyond  their  ability. 

While  many  of  the  larger  consumers  of  coal  in 
the  Middle  West  are  waiting  for  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  rates  on  coal,  they  apparently  let  pass  un¬ 
noticed  the  recent  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  when  it  refused  to  let  one  railroad  lower 
its  rates. 

The  improvement  in  the  demand  for  bituminous 
domestic  coal  which  was  first  noticed  in  the  territory 
surrounding  Chicago,  is  now  spreading  to  the  city 
trade  as  well.  The  anthracite  market  has  witnessed 
a  similar  improvement,  the  demand  increasing  for 
chestnut  especially.  As  for  stove  and  egg,  these 
sizes  are  moving  readily,  due  to  the  consumers  mak¬ 
ing  known  their  requirements  for  the  coming  winter. 

Screenings  Stronger. 

Kentucky  coals  are  coming  to  Chicago  with  a  little 
better  demand  of  late,  following  the  lead  of  the  other 
coals.  Several  large  contracts  were  reported  on  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  in  the  Chicago  market  this  week. 

Screenings  are  once  more  regaining  a  stronger 
position.  Regardless  of  the  sluggish  market  for 
steam  coal,  screenings  on  the  ground  at  mines  are 


becoming  less  in  volume  daily,  and  no  bills  show  a 
decline. 

Accompanying  the  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
domestic  coal,  the  smokeless  market  also  picked  up 
some  this  week.  A  larger  tonnage  arrived  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  past  two  weeks  than  for  a  like 
period  several  months  previous.  The  price  still  re¬ 
mains  around  $3  per  ton  at  mines,  however. 

Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the  past  week 
has  shown  some  improvement  in  the  general  coal 
trade  of  Chicago.  The  improvement,  nevertheless, 
is  slight  and  spotty.  Some  localities  the  retailers 
report  less  demand  than  heretofore,  while  others 
fee!  much  more  cheerful  for  the  increase  in  demand 
from  domestic  consumers.  The  steam  trade  may  be 
termed  unchanged,  this  being  controlled  by  industrial 
depression  which  has  not  brightened  enough  to  prompt 
manufacturers  to  reopen  their  plants. 

September  1st  found  the  quotations  being  offered 
the  consumers  still  held  in  a  doubtful  frame  of  mind, 
so  most  of  the  wholesalers  and  operators  on  the 
local  market  did  not  put  through  increases  in  prices. 
Some  predict  stiff  increases  before  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  October  will 
see  higher  prices  for  the  entire  coal  list. 

The  problem  has  resolved  itself  into  one  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  prospective  buyer  to  the  present  conditions 
of  the  trade,  and  convincing  him  that  the  lowest 
level  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  now  at  hand. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 

Export  Inactivity  Depresses  Trade — Steam 
Coal  Inquiries  More  Numerous. 

With  another  week  of  extreme  inactivity  in  the 
export  coal  trade,  has  brought  little  or  no  change 
from  the  depressing  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
for  some  weeks  past.  The  export  coal  business  is 
“absolutely  dead.”  Little  hope  of  an  early  revival  is 
not  expected  in  this  phase  of  the  business.  During 
the  week  less  than  a  dozen  vessels  have  cleared  with 
coal  cargoes  for  foreign  ports.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  week’s  dumpings  were  cleared  for  bunkers 
and  New  England  ports. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  outlook  at  this  time, 
many  coal  dealers  believe  that  September  will  show 
some  change  for  the  better  in  the  domestic  demand. 
However,  there  is  no  change  in  the  export  trade 
looked  for  before  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  with  the  beginning  of  winter  a 
little  better  coal  business  will  be  noticeable,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  several  industries  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  section  have  been  closed  down  for  some  time, 
and  are  reopening,  which  will  indicate  that  the  coast¬ 
wise  coal  trade  will  tide  conditions  over  until  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  foreign  countries  have 
been  made. 

Inquiries  for  steam  coal  are  becoming  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  every  market,  because  of  higher  prices 
quoted  on  contracts  as  compared  with  prices  paid 
in  open  market  by  industrial  plants.  Buying  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  contract¬ 
ing  is  practically  unheard  of.  Advice  from  railroads 
and  Government  officials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  same 
suggestion  from  the  coal  trade,  that  steam  users  take 
coal  in  larger  quantity,  has  had  little  effect  in  the 
effort  to  overcome  the  psychological  inertia  which 
the  industrial  depression  carries  with  it.  Conse¬ 
quently,  screenings  in  some  markets  were  moving  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production  and  smaller  size  coal  were 
extremely  weak. 

Interest  Revived. 

In  some  sections  there  has  been  noticed  a  slight 
revival  of  interest  by  domestic  consumers,  but  in  no 
market  was  this  increased  demand  a  real  factor  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  although  it  did  indicate  that  a  real 
change  was  in  sight. 

This  week  the  export  outlook  was  far  from  bright. 
No  inquiries  for  foreign  account  having  been  re¬ 
ported.  Prices  in  consequence  displayed  consider¬ 
able  weakness,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  a  further  decline,  though  competition  for  bunker 
business  is  very  keen  and  comparatively  small,  and 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  shipping  industry. 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  were  quoted  for 
bunkers  from  $5.25  to  $5.75,  f.  o.  b.  piers.  The 


higher  price  representing  a  decline  of  50  cents  from 
the  price  supposed  to  maintain  over  the  past  month. 

There  is  still  considerable  distress  coal  on  hand 
at  piers,  which  is  being  pressed  to  such  an  extent 
on  account  of  demurrage  that  at  times  pools  1  and  2 
can  be  bought  for  $5  per  gross  ton  piers.  Straight 
pool  2  has  been  offered  at  considerable  less  than  $5, 
and  while  there  is  no  demand  for  pools  5  and  7,  the 
range  would  run  as  low  as  $4.25  for  distress  coal 
of  these  pools  and  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  forward  loading. 

Movements  at  the  piers  this  week  were  increased 
slightly  over  last  week,  the  rate  of  movement  for 
the  port  during  the  week  averaged  40,000  tons  a  day, 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous  week 
of  30,000  tons  a  day.  At  Lamberts  Point  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  broke  a  record  for  16  hours’  dump¬ 
ing.  Last  Monday  there  was  41,000  tons  dumped 
over  the  pier  during  the  working  time  for  the  day. 
The  total  dumpings  over  all  three  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  week  ending  August  26th  was  269,525 
tons,  and  for  the  previous  week,  209,823  tons.  Total 
tonnage  handled  over  all  piers  for  the  year  to  date, 
11,374,551  tons,  as  against  13,942,963  tons  handled 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 


BUFFALO  TREND  UPWARD 

Slight  Increase  in  Buying  of  Both  Anthracite 
anti  Bituminous. 

The  situation  does  not  vary  much,  though  there 
is  a  little  more  buying,  both  of  hard  and  soft  coal, 
and  the  increase  is  expected  to  continue  till  there 
is  at  least  a  fair  volume  of  the  movement  in  the 
soft  coal  trade  before  winter,  and  hard  coal  is  mov¬ 
ing  fast.  Nobody  is  looking  for  what  used  to  be  ! 
called  good  business  in  soft  coal  right  away.  In  I 
fact,  it  would  be  harmful  in  the  long  run  if  it  should 
come  now.  There  are  too  many  abuses  in  the  line 
of  first  costs  that  need  to  be  wiped  away.  If  they 
are  left  in  existence  any  sort  of  restoration  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  unhealthy  and  short-lived. 

For  instance,  with  millions  of  men  in  the  country 
without  either  work  or  money,  a  good  many  men, 
especially  railroad  employees  and  miners,  are  still 
getting  about  the  old  war  wages,  and  some  of  them 
are  getting  even  more.  Some  of  the  mines  in  the 
Allegheny  Valley  are  still  paying  the  1919  scale,  and 
some  the  still  higher  1920  scale.  One  operator  re¬ 
ports  that  his  outside  men,  even  such  as  mule  driv¬ 
ers,  are  getting  $7.50  for  eight  hours’  work  and  50 
cents  for  taking  the  mule  to>  the  barn.  Recently, 
when  he  proposed  to  cut  the  wages  20  per  cent  and 
thus  bring  the  pay  down  to  about  the  1919  scale, 
the  men  refused  to  accede  it,  so  he  shut  down. 
Some  Buffalo  operators  claim  to  be  working  under 
the  reduction. 

This  state  of  things  is  attracting  other  coals  this  “ 
way.  Some  from  the  Latrobe  district  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  some  from  even  West  Virginia,  are  headed 
this  way.  The  cost  of  mining  these  coals  is  less 
than  it  is  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  proper  and  the 
Allegheny  Valley,  and  this  is  expected  to  offset  the 
extra  freight  rate.  The  move  may  succeed  and  it 
may  not.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  does  it 
will  stir  up  things  in  the  mining  districts  at  least, 
and  something  may  come  of  it.  Nobody  would  like 
to  see  wage  cost  or  any  other  cost  reduced  unduly, 
but  if  certain  high  costs  are  now  the  only  obstacle 
to  business  restoration,  they  will  have  to  come  down 
some  time,  and  why  not  now  ? 

Stocks  Running  Low. 

The  best  that  the  bituminous  trade  can  report  this 
week  is  that  some  of  the  smaller  consumers  appear 
to  be  getting  out  of  coal,  and  the  concerns  that  have 
buildings  to  heat  are  beginning  to  come  into  the 
market  a  little,  so  there  is  at  least  something  doing. 

It  is  expected  that  the  demand  will  increase  slowly, 
but  hardly  enough  at  present  to  give  prices  much 
strength.  That  must  come  after  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  decidedly  larger  than  it  is  now.  The  volume 
of  coal  moving  is  still  more  than  enough  to  meet  the 
demand,  so  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  on 
track,  some  of  it  refused  by  the  consignee  and  some 
of  it  not  having  been  sold  yet. 

Bituminous  prices  are  about  as  before,  usually  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  who  not  only  sets  his  own 
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figure  but  often  refuses  the  coal  when  he  gets  it. 
Quotations:  $3  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $275  for 
'Pittsburgh  and  Nc.  8  steam  lump,  $2.50  for  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  mine-run,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  slack, 
lidding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other 
'•oals  to  cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  remains  about  as  before. 
,5ales  are  about  normal,  though  that  is  never  enough 
o  satisfy  the  operators  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for 
hey  are  anxious  to  get  out  a  big  tonnage  during 
he  summer  season.  The  consumer  is  indifferent, 
hough,  and  holds  off. 

The  lake  loadings  for  the  week  ending  August  30 
vere  135.900  net  tons,  of  which  45,900  tons  cleared 
or  Chicago.  17,800  tons  for  Milwaukee,  9,500  tons 
or  Escanaba,  7,500  tons  for  Green  Bay,  36,400  tons 
or  Duluth  and  Superior,  6,500  tons  for  Ashland, 
‘.000  tons  for  Marquette,  11,000  tons  for  Fort  Wili¬ 
am,  and  7,300  tons  for  Port  Arthur. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  65  to  70  cents  to  Chicago, 
>0  cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents  to  Escanaba,  Green 
Bay,  50  cents  to  Duluth,  Ashland,  Marquette,  Fort 
William,  Port  Arthur. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

iales  of  Domestic  Coal  in  Particular  Show 
Some  Increase 


September 


The  report  of  the  state  commission  directed  to  in- 
estigate  the  coal  business  is  out  and  justifies  the 
rguments  of  the  dealers  urging  people  to  buy  coal 
:  without  delay.  It  also  suggests  the  need  of  meeting 
:  be  complaints  of  the  public,  unless  mining  com- 
>anies  and  producers  generally  want  to  have  govern- 
nent  control,  which  will  be  increasingly  drastic  as 
;t  is  delayed. 

The  end  of  the  summer  is  dragging  by  and  with  it 
omes  the  imminent  suggestion  of  cold  weather.  As 

result,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  local  retail 
elling.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting 
oal  into  the  yards  nor  in  getting  teams  and  labor 
o  deliver.  So  while  there  may  be  a  little  spread- 
ng  of  the  delivery  over  several  days  as  a  matter  of 
.ccommodation  to  the  crews,  there  is  no  great  con¬ 
gestion  and  no  trouble  at  hand  as  yet.  In  fact, 
hings  are  too  distressingly  up  to  date  for  comfort, 
f  there  were  more  orders  accumulated  it  would  be 
nore  of  an  assurance  of  the  run  of  business,  and  a 
i  letter  chance  to  order  in  coal  intelligently.  Of 
i  ourse  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  next  few 
veeks  will  have  all  the  business  needed  to  keep 
earns  and  yards  busy.  It  is^certain  they  will  if 
here  is  anything  like  the  weather  that  sometimes 
irevails  in  September,  with  an  occasional  frost. 

The  grain  movement  is  on  in  full  force  to  the 
erminal  elevators,  and  this  usually  stimulates  the 
eturn  of  the  cars  loaded  with  coal  to  the  interior 
Joints.  The  docks  are  moving  out  a  fair  tonnage 
if  coal  to  the  interior,  though  not  sufficient  to  meet 
he  wants  of  the  dock  concerns,  who  are  anxious  to 
ret  their  docks  cleared  for  a  reloading  before  the 
|  lose  of  navigation. 

Winter  Requirements  Uncertain. 


It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  needs  of  the 
\orthwest  will  require  a  full  second  loading  of  the 
,  ocks.  Assuredly  they  will  not  if  industrial  require - 
]  lents  do  not  pick  up.  If  industrial  use  is  continued 
n  a  restricted  scale  as  is  now  prevailing,  there  will 
e  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  tonnage  needed  for  the 
1  vinter  and  early  spring.  There  will  be  some  increase 
ue  to  the  cold  weather  and  to  the  increased  needs 
rom  operations  on  seasonable  commodities,  but  un- 
’ss  there  is  a  distinct  improvement  commercially,  the 
eeds  of  the  Northwest  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
ormal.  This  will  be  subject  to  fluctuation,  accord- 
ig  to  the  character  of  the  winter  and  its  requirements 
i  or  heating.  Despite  the  predictions  of  a  real  old- 
ashioned  winter  said  to  have  been  indicated  by  the 
ndians,  trappers,  hunters,  guides,  muskrat  houses, 
i  oosebone  quills  and  other  inerrent  (but  fallible) 

!  rophets,  it  is  far  from  safe  to  stock  coal  upon 
fat  assumption. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  the  docks  have  had  to  be 
lowed  down  until  there  was  more  room  provided 
]  y  shipping  into  the  interior.  Some  vessels  have 
|  een  delayed  in  unloading  and  there  is  considerable 
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complaint  over  the  situation.  It  is  a  matter  upon 
which  no  amount  of  agitation  will  have  any  effect. 

The  prospect  is  for  a  steady  increase  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  both  to  consumer  and  to  retailer,  with 
the  chances  for  a  congestion  turning  upon  whether 
the  weather  shall  prove  mild  during  the  next  few 
weeks  or  if  it  shall  have  early  frost  and  frequent 
cold  days.  The  wise  buyers,  both  consumer  and 
dealer,  will  be  thrifty  and  anticipate  the  possibilities. 
T  he  weather  may  not  make  the  move  necessary,  but 
if  it  shall  bring  an  early  cold  fall  and  winter  negli¬ 
gent  ones  will  be  late  getting  orders  filled. 


EXPORTS— SEVEN  MONTHS 


More  Than  a  Million  Tons  to  England — 
American  Coal  to  Holy  Land 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31st  were: 

ANTHRACITE:  Azores,  27;  Denmark,  3,500; 
France,  426;  Greece,  87;  Italy,  60;  Netherlands, 

I, 141;  Spain,  4,256;  England,  329;  Bermuda,  2,093; 
British  Honduras,  295 ;  Canada,  2,367,062 ;  Guate¬ 
mala,  97;  Panama,  1,603;  Salvador,  5;  Mexico,  34,219; 
Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.,  30;  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  8,860;  Barbados,  160;  Jamaica,  2;  other 
British  West  Indies,  2,449;  Cuba,  39,336;  Haiti,  1; 
Dominican  Republic,  6,296;  Argentina,  1,749;  Chili, 
537;  Colombia,  23;  Dutch  Guiana,  30;  Venezuela, 
10;  Turkey  in  Asia,  90;  British  West  Africa,  121; 
Canary  Islands,  1,130;  total,  2,576,009  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS' :  Austria,  11,400;  Azores,  80,605; 
Bulgaria,  20,042;  Czechoslovakia,  6,722;  Belgium, 
22,709;  Denmark,  140,066;  Finland,  821;  France, 
573,938;  Germany,  38,654;  Gibraltar,  126,268;  Greece, 
86,292;  Hungary,  7,404;  Iceland  and  Faroe  Island, 
13,885;  Italy,  1,363,254;  Netherlands,  334,090;  Malta, 
Gozo  and  Cyprus  Islands,  6,250;  Norway,  29,997; 
Portugal,  100,179;  Roumania,  2;  Russia  in  Europe, 
87,338;  Spain,  57,836;  Sweden,  52,946;  Turkey  in 
Europe,  19,157;  England,  1,013,182;  Scotland,  74,396; 
Ireland,  405,640;  Bermuda,  29,790;  British  Honduras, 
671. 

Canada,  6,948,239;  Costa  Rica,  3,226;  Guatemala, 
494;  Honduras,  8,254;  Nicaragua,  1,135;  Panama, 
165,078;  Salvador,  5;  Greenland,  316;  Mexico, 
119,203;  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  2,676;  Bar¬ 
bados,  9,023;  Jamaica,  43,888;  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

II, 339;  other  British  West  Indies,  4,627;  Cuba, 
319  902;  Virgin  Islands,  13,525;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
6,552;  French  West  Indies,  30,319;  Haiti,  21; 
Dominican  Republic,  6.612. 

Argentina,  591,682;  Brazil,  409,785;  Chile,  146,283; 
Colombia,  7,950;  Ecuador,  4,222;  British  Guiana, 
3,447;  Dutch  Guiana,  1,449;  Peru,  16,166;  Uruguay, 
88,390;  Venezuela,  503;  Turkey  in  Asia,  15,335 ; 
China,  6,556;  New  Zealand,  59,831;  Philippine 
Islands,  8,535 :  British  West  Africa,  4,607 ;  Canary 
Island,  169,491;  French  Africa,  132,018;  Morocco, 
300;  Portuguese  Africa,  59,182;  Egypt,  414,549; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  2,215 ;  Palestine  and  Syria,  6,781 ; 
other  British  Oceania  10;  total,  14,576,961  gross  tons. 

COKE:  Belgium.  2,515;  France,  2,571;  Germany, 
975;  Italy,  500;  Netherlands,  2,510;  Norway,  230; 
Portugal,  267;  Sweden,  10;  Turkey  in  Europe,  12; 
England,  76;  Bermuda,  3;  British  Honduras,  5; 
Canada,  114.707;  Costa  Rica,  57;  Guatemala  8; 
Honduras  26;  Nicaragua  1;  Panama,  224;  Salvador 
26;  Mexico,  17,874;  Barbados,  15;  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  10;  Cuba,  5,296;  French  West  Indies,  6; 
Haiti,  2;  Dominican  Republic,  82;  Argentina,  1,981; 
Brazil,  741;  Chile,  4,975;  Colombia,  79;  Ecuador,  25; 
Dutch  Guiana,  1;  Peru,  5,804;  Uruguay,  108; 
Venezuela,  61;  Philippine  Islands,  402;  British  West 
Africa,  20;  total  163,588  gross  tons. 


The  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange  will  hold 
its  annual  outing  at  Pedeflous  Mushroom  Farm,  near 
Plainfield,  on  September  13th.  Already  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  membership  has  made  reservations 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  very  nearly  100  per  cent 
present.  Invitations  have  been  extended  to  Secretary- 
Manager  O’Toole  and  Field  Secretary  McCarthy  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
and  to  dealers  of  Dunellen,  Bound  Brook  and  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Grove  Halsey,  of  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  has  sold  his  coal 
business  to  George  Rogers  and  will  retire. 

E.  C.  Roberts,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  for  a 
week  or  two,  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  office  work. 

The  Gowanda  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  J.  E.  Van  Duzen,  station  agent  in  that 
village,  and  Fred  W.  Ives  and  W.  C.  Fisher,  of 
North  Tona wanda. 

The  excavation  work  on  the  new  Statler  Hotel  is 
about  finished.  The  next  step  is  to  sink  1,000  big 
iron  pipes,  to  be  filled  with  concrete  for  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Work  is  proceeding  fast,  as  there  is  no  lack 
of  help. 

There  is  complaint  that  the  roads  are  loading  coal 
into  cars  so  badly  out  of  repair  that  a  good  many 
have  to  be  transferred  on  account  of  inevitable  break¬ 
downs.  Then  there  is  a  shortage  and  the  jobber 
catches  it  from  the  consumer. 

The  city  lately  asked  certain  bituminous  shippers 
for  bids  on  1G0  cars  of  slack  coal  for  September 
delivery.  There  were  half  a  dozen  bidders  and  the 
award  was  made  finally  to  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut 
Coal  Co.  at  a  price  that  was  not  made  public. 

Several  coal  men,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  anthracite  trade,  are  preparing  to  attend  the  State 
Association  meeting  at  Richfield  Springs  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8th  to  10th.  Among  the  exhibits  promised  is 
a  working  model  of  a  breaker,  shown  by  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co. 

Guernsey  Camp  was  in  Buffalo  last  week  from  his 
coal  headquarters  in  East  Aurora.  He  finds  busi¬ 
ness  improving  slowly,  in  spite  of  the  continuation 
of  the  vacation  season.  On  a  late  trip  over  his  terri¬ 
tory  he  called  at  more  than  40  coal  offices,  but  found 
only  about  half  a  dozen  of  them  open. 

Fire  in  the  2,000-ton  pile  of  coal  in  the  Niagara 
street  car  barns  is  making  a  terrible  smudge  in  that 
section.  Being  inside,  it  will  endanger  the  building 
if  not  controlled  soon.  There  are  no  cars  there,  but 
the  machinery  for  generating  electricity  for  running 
them  when  the  load  is  too  heavy  for  the  Niagara 
current,  is  installed  there. 


Troops  Again  Called  For. 

President  Harding’s  proclamation  ordering  the 
marching  miners  in  West  Virginia  disperse  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  by  noon  on  September  1st  hav¬ 
ing  been  ignored.  Brigadier  General  Bandholtz,  who 
was  sent  to  the  scene  to  investigate  conditions  for 
the  Government,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  early  yesterday  morning  requesting  that 
Federal  troops  be  dispatched  at  once. 

General  Bandholtz’s  decision  was  reached  after  he 
had  listened  to  a  report  made  by  army  officers  upon 
their  return  from  a  trip  along  the  Boone-Logan 
County  line.  Governor  Morgan  was  in  conference 
with  General  Bandholtz  shortly  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  Federal  aid  had  been  recom¬ 
mended. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  from  12  to  15  lives 
have  been  lost  in  the  fighting  this  week.  Several 
months  ago  Federal  troops  were  sent  to  Mingo 
county  to  restore  order. 


The  Autocar  Co.,  manufacturers  of  a  motor  truck 
which  has  gained  wide  popularity  among  retail  coal 
dealers  in  recent  years,  is  using  display  advertising 
in  the  daily  papers  to  urge  domestic  consumers  to 
lay  in  their  winter’s  coal  supply  without  delay. 
“Coal  dealers,”  it  is  stated,  “do  not  own  nor  can 
they  afford  to  own  enough  motor  trucks  or  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  sufficient 
amount  of  coal  to  keep  us  warm  during  the  coming 
winter  if  the  delivery  of  coal  is  deferred  until  cold 
weather  sets  in.  It  is  very  improbable  that  we  will 
have  another  mild  winter.” 


Most  of  the  large  anthracite  mining  companies 
made  the  usual  10-cent  monthly  advance  on  all  sizes 
from  broken  to  pea,  inclusive,  on  September  1st, 
but  the  Reading  omitted  the  advance  on  pea  coal. 
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A  New  Jersey  Dealer’s  Views  on 
Legislative  Coal  Investigation. 

The  head  of  a  well-known  retail  coal  firm  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  who  wishes  to  have  his  name 
withheld  for  obvious  reasons,  sends  us  the  following 
comment  on  the  activities  of  the  legislative  committee 
that  has  been  investigating  the  coal  trade  in  that 
state : 

^  !  '"orn  reports,  it  looks  as  though  from  the  start  the 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  and  the  coal  dealers  in 
Jersey  City  and  Newark  have  been  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  with  the  committee,  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  time  has  come  to  resent  the  publicity  of 
private  affairs  of  honorable  business  men,  dictation 
of  the  methods  of  doing  business,  salaries  they  are 
entitled  to,  etc.  All  the  committee  has  done  is  to  try 
to  belittle  two  of  the  most  honorable  coal  dealers  in 
Newark  and  Montclair. 

When  such  honorable  dealers,  who  have  been  in  the 
business  from  forty  to  fifty  years,  are  made  to  divulge 
their  private  affairs,  which  are  printed  broadcast  and 
accomplish  nothing,  isn’t  it  about  time  a  halt  was 
called? 

Is  it  a  crime  to  belong  to  an  association?  Do  not 
the  lawyers  have  one?  I  notice  their  fees  are  some¬ 
times  enormous.  Do  not  the  jewelers,  leather  and 
hardware  merchants  have  associations?  During  the 
war  the  Fuel  Administrator  was  only  too  glad  to 
have  the  coal  dealers’  association  to  work  with. 

Large  Dealers  Prevent  Profiteering. 

Everybody  is  howling  about  “coal  must  come 
down.”  The  investigation  committee  know  as  well 
as  the  retail  dealer  why  it  is  not  cheaper.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  large  coal  dealers  keeping  the  prices 
down  there  would  be  no  end  to  profiteering  in  the 
trade. 

Would  these  investigators  like  to  be  made  to  ex¬ 
pose  to  their  competitors  just  what  salary  they  draw, 
the  amount  of  business  they  do,  prices  they  are  paying 
and  selling  for  and  their  profits?  I  doubt  it. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  there  are  many 
coal  dealers  who  are  not  members  of  the  association, 
and  no  coal  dealers  in  or  out  of  the  association  have 
prices  fixed  for  them.  They  are  at  liberty  to  buy 
coal  where  they  please  and  sell  it  for  what  they 
please.  Coal  dealers  know  from  previous  years’  busi¬ 
ness  just  what  they  can  afford  to  sell  coal  for. 

If  Mr.  Lucking,  of  Newark,  or  Mr.  Blondell,  of 
Montclair,  are  smart  enough  to  turn  their  capital 
over  three  or  four  times  a  year  by  good  business 
policies,  close  credits,  collections,  etc.,  should  not 
their  ability  be  recognized? 

If  a  business  man  cannot  make  enough  to  draw  a 
fair  salary  as  well  as  a  six  per  cent  on  his  turnover, 
besides  a  surplus  for  emergency,  he  had  better  go  out 
of  business,  for  his  credit  would  soon  be  impaired, 
they  would  not  loan  him  at  the  bank  and  the  whole¬ 
salers  would  cut  out  his  credit. 

Objects  of  Association. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  our  local  or¬ 
ganization  by-laws. 

Name. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
Jersey  Coal  Dealers’  Association.” 


of  New  Jersey  and  the  rules  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  relating  to  the  weight  and  manner  of 
delivery  of  coal,  and  is  duly  elected  a  member,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership. 


MINE  PAYMASTER  ROBBED 


VIRGINIA  “ANTHRACITE’ 


Investigation  Shows  It  to  Be  Much  Inferior 
to  Pennsylvania  Product. 

The  so-called  anthracite  of  Virginia  is  not  really 
anthracite  but  is  a  much  softer  coal,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  coal  found  in  some 
parts  of  this  field  compares  favorably,  except  that 
its  ash  content  is  greater,  with  the  coal  from  the 
Pocahontas  field,  but  that  from  other  parts  is 
harder,  contains  less  volatile  matter,  and  consequently 
approaches  anthracite  more  nearly  in  general  com¬ 
position.  This  higher-rank  coal,  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  makes  an  excellent  domestic  fuel  and  during 
the  war  found  a  ready  market  for  this  use. 

The  coal  is  found  at  many  places  in  the  ridges 
of  the  Appalachian  Valley  from  Potomac  River 
nearly  to  the  Tennessee  line.  It  is  best  developed, 
however,  in  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  and  Wythe 
counties. 

Two  beds  of  coal  have  been  mined  in  this  field, 
known  as  the  Big  or  Merrimac  bed  and  the  Little 
or  Langhorne  bed.  The  Merrimac  bed  seems  to  be 
present  throughout  the  part  of  the  field  mentioned 
above,  with  a  thickness  ranging  from  5  to  11  feet, 
but  in  every  mine  the  bed  contains  many  shale  part¬ 
ings  that  can  be  separated  from  the  coal  only  with 
difficulty,  and  consequently  the  coal  as  it  is  put  upon 
the  market  contains  a  large  percentage  of  ash. 

Coal  High  in  Ash. 

The  Langhorne  bed  is  also  generally  present 
throughout  the  field,  but  so  far  as  known  it  is  thick 
enough  for  commercial  mining  only  west  of  New 
River  and  north  of  Pulaski,  where  it  ranges  in 
thickness  from  3  to  5  feet.  In  that  part  of  the  field 
west  of  Wytheville  the  coal  beds  are  generally  thinner 
and  more  impure  than  they  are  farther  east. 

The  analyses  show  that  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  this  coal  is  its  large  percentage  of  ash, 
which  has  made  it  difficult  to  market  the  coal  in 
competition  with  the  purer  coals  of  the  bituminous 
fields  on  the  west.  If  the  coal  were  carefully  hand 
picked  and  washed  the  percentage  of  ash  could 
probably  be  so  much  reduced  that  it  could  hold  its 
own  for  domestic  use  and  for  raising  steam. 

The  analyses  also  show  that  the  coal  ranges  in 
rank  from  semi-bituminous  to  semi-anthracite,  but 
that  none  of  it  approaches  the  composition  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  anthracite. 

An  examination  of  these  coals  has  been  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  co-operation  with  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Virginia. 


But  Most  of  $16,000  Stolen  Is  Recovered  from 
Body  of  Dead  Bandit. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  1.— One  bandit  is  dead 
and  the  remaining  two  are  believed  to  have  made 
good  their  escape  after  a  gun  fight  with  a  posse 
which  was  formed  at  Lowesville,  Monongalia 
County,  last  Saturday,  after  the  paymaster  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  the  operat¬ 
ing  end  of  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  was 
held  up  and  $16,138  stolen. 

In  broad  daylight  three  masked  highwaymen  held 
up  the  paymaster  and  guards  accompanying  him  on 
a  railroad  trestle  near  the  Lowesville  station.  A 
suitcase  filled  with  pay  envelopes  was  seized  by  the 
robbers  who  decamped  up  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  A  posse  was  formed  and  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  they  overtook  the  robbers  .who  had  cut  open 
the  suitcase  and  were  parceling  out  the  money.  One 
of  them  was  killed  in  the  fight  that  followed. 

In  the  suitcase  and  on  the  person  of  the  dead  rob¬ 
ber,  and  a  former  employe  of  the  coal  company 
were  found  $15,378. 

As  a  result  of  the  robbery  a  number  of  coal  com¬ 
panies  are  considering  the  advisability  of  paying  by 
check.  One  of  the  larger  concerns,  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  has  made  the  announcement  that  miners 
who  are  willing  to  accept  checks  instead  of  cash 
will  be  paid  that  way. 


RETAIL  SALES  CONDITIONS 


Rules  Adopted  by  New  Jersey  Dealers  Have 
Proved  Highly  Satisfactory. 

The  following  rules,  regarding  the  acceptance  and 
delivery  of  orders  and  the  extension  of  credit  were 
adopted  some  time  ago  by  coal  dealers  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  vicinity  and  are  repoorted  to  have  proved 
a  great  success,  particularly  in  regard  to  their  effect 
on  credits  and  collections: 

1.  All  orders  are  accepted  subject  to  : 


(a) 

Ob) 

(c) 

(d) 


Section  1. 
“The  New 
Branch  B. 
Section  1. 


The  particular  objects  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  to  establish  mutual  and  helpful  business  re¬ 
lations  between  its  members,  reform  abuses  in  the 
coal  trade,  eliminate  unnecessary  expense  charges, 
protect  the  public  and  legitimate  dealers  in  coal  from’ 
fraudulent  practices,  and  otherwise  promote  those  in¬ 
fluences  which  will  be  most  conducive  to  fair  and 
honest  dealings  in  the  coal  trade  between  the  dealers 
and  the  consumers  of  coal. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

The  Hess  C.  &  C.  Co.  has  begun  improvements, 
to  cost  $45,000,  at  its  plant  at  Granville,  near  Morgan¬ 
town,  Md.  The  company  will  modernize  the  tipple. 
A  number  of  miners’  houses  will  also  be  built. 

Word  comes  from  Oakland,  Md.,  that  the  New- 
burg  and  Tunnelton  business  men  have  organized 
the  Cobun  Hill  Coal  Co.  The  incorporators  include 
A.  L.  Sidwell,  H.  C.  Miller,  L.  W.  Dawson  and 
E.  L.  Wolf. 

William  S.  Medinger,  Jr.,  for  a  number  of  years 
an  auditor  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  Mr.  Medinger  had  been 
in  poor  health  and  foreseeing  his  death,  had  arranged 
his  burial  plans  and  written  his  own  obituary  before 
going  to  Arizona. 


Our  ability  to  secure  coal. 

Railroad  or  Governmental  regulations. 
Strikes. 

Any  other  causes  beyond  our  control  pre¬ 
venting  the  securing  of  an  adequate  supply. 

2.  All  orders  are  subject  to  price  current  at  time 
of  delivery. 

3.  We  reserve  the  privilege  of  filling  orders  in 
turn,  and  at  such  tildes  as  we  may  be  able  to  secure 
coal. 

4.  Extra  charge  will  be  made  for  carrying,  trim¬ 
ming,  and  for  any  other  additional  labor. 

5.  Ledger  accounts  are  not  opened  for  extended 
credit,  but  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  C.  O.  D.  Coal  sold  on  credit  will  be  subject 
to  the  following  terms:  Cash  thirty  days  from  de¬ 
livery  of  coal;  with  interest  added  on  overdue  ac- 
counts ,  settlement  of  previous  bills  expected  before 
filling  new  orders. 

6.  We  reserve  the  right  to  change  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  at  any  time  without  notice. 


Membership. 

Section  1.  Eligibility — Any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration,  suitably  equipped  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  selling  coal  at  retail  in  District  B,  who  shall  make 
a.  proper  application  for  membership,  wherein  he  shall 
signify  that  he  subscribes  to  and  agrees  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  association  and  will 
obey  and  abide  by  its  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  State 


A  dispatch  from  Ottawa  says  that  “Canadian  coal 
for  Canadian  heating”  is  the  slogan  being  followed 
by  the  purchasing  commission  of  Canada  in  securing 
fuel,  supplies  for  government  buildings  during  the 
coming  winter.  It  is  announced  that  Canadian  coal 
will  be  bought  if  the  quality  is  suitable  and  prices 
are  within  reason.  In  some  cases  alterations  of  heat¬ 
ing  plants  will  be  necessary,  if  bituminous  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  American  anthracite  heretofore 
used. 


Reading  Makes  Rate  Reductions. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  has  pub- 
lished  through  tariffs  on  anthracite  from  collieries 
on  its  lines  in  the  Schuylkill  region  to  points  on  the 
Jersey  Central  between  Bound  Brook  and  Eliza- 
bethport,  N.  J„  including  stations  on  the  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  branch.  While  the  new  rate  of  $3.15  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $1.53  a  ton  as  compared  with  the  sum  of 
the  local  rates  which  formerly  had  to  be  paid  if  any 
reading  coal  was  shipped  to  those  points,  it  is  49 

CeTtS  rb<?oLthe  Jersey  Central’s  and  Lehigh  Valley’s 
rate  of  $2.66. 

For  this  reason  the  change,  which  went  into  effect 
August  _3rd,  is  not  apt  to  result  in  any  Reading  coal 
being  shipped  to  Elizabeth  and  surrounding  towns 
in  normal  times.  It  will,  however,  enable  dealers 
there  to  obtain  coal  from  the  Schuylkill  region  on 
more  favorable  terms  in  times  of  scarcity,  when  they 
have  to  go  outside  of  their  regular  sources  of  supply, 
he  recent  change  affects  domestic  sizes,  including 
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Mingo  Operators  Give  Tlieir  bide. 


Tell  Harding  They  Are  Saving  the  U.  S.  from  Experience  Similar  to  Great  Britain’s 
—Repeat  Their  Determination  to  .Have  Nothing  to  Do  With  L  nion 


WHERE  BLAME  LIES 


After  reading  the  message  from  John  L.  Lewis, 
oresident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
m  President  Harding,  asking  that  he  call  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  mine  workers  and  the  mine 
owners  of  the  Mingo  field,  Harry  Olmsted, (  chau,- 
man  of  the  labor  committee  of  the  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Williamson  Field,  addressed  a  letter 
to  President  Harding  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
refusal  of  the  operators’  association  to  confer  with 
he  union  miners  or  to  treat  with  them  in  any 
manner  whatsoever.  The  text  of  Mr.  Olmsted  s  letter 
is' as  follows: 

“In  considering  the  appeal  made  to  you  by  M  . 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Worke 
of  America,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  Saturday 
morning  last,  we  deem  it  proper  that  you  should 
do  so  with  the  advice  that  the  Operators’  Association 
of  Williamson  Field  has  steadily  and  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  refused  to  deal  or  confer  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  must  continue  to  abstain  from  doing  so. . 

“We  must  content  ourselves  in  this  brief  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  •  statement  that  there  is  no  sort  ot 
controversy  between  the  members  of  this  association 
and  their  employes.  There  happens  not  to  be  a 
single  employe  of  any  member  of  this  association 
whom  Mr.  Lewis  represents  or  for  whom  he  is 
entitled  to  speak. 

Mines  Have  Full  Working  Forces. 

“Every  mine  within  this  coal  field  is  fully  manned 
and  is  amply  prepared  to  produce  peak  tonnage, 
should  business  require,  and  were  orders  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  production  records  for  May  and  June, 
last  passed,  were  record-breakers  in  this  field,  ihe 
workmen  in  this  field  are,  in  ratio  of  nine  to  one, 
at  the  least,  men  who,  whether  from  desire  or  in¬ 
timidation  or  force,  became  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Organization,  at  the  outset  of  the 
strike,  but  later  repudiated  their  union  pledges  to 
reclaim  their  jobs. 

“Approximately  five  thousand  of  them,  which  num¬ 
ber  practically  included  every  workman  in  the  neld. 
signed  petitions  during  June  last,  praying  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  commit¬ 
tee  was  charged  by  a  Senate  resolution  with  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  our  labor  conditions  to  make  no  find¬ 
ing  which  would  commit  this  field  to  the  domination 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  A  copy 
of  the  preamble  of  this  petition  is  in  mail  for  you 
for  your  inspection  and  consideration. 

“During  the  past  sixteen  months  the  name  of 
Mingo  has  become  a  household  word  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  entire  country  has  been  looking 
on,  an  interested  spectator,  while  Mingo  County 
operators  have  blocked  the  game  of  the  conspirators 


whose  aim  it  was  to  control  and  submerge  coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  West  Virginia. 

“To  the  coal  operators  belonging  to  this  association 
and  their  loyal  employes  is  due  the  credit  for  sav¬ 
ing  the  industry  in  this  State;  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  being  frozen  into  submission 
to  the  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  an 
the  Government  from  being  subjected  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  through  which  Great  Britain  has  just  passed. 

Use  of  Private  Detectives  Discontinued. 


“The  operators  of  this  field  do  not  employ  private 
detectives  to  guard  their  property.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Baldwin-Felts  Agency  has  been  used 
in  this  field  recently,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  advance  information  with  respect  to  in¬ 
tended  "shootings,  dynamitings,  arson,  etc.,  and  this 
service  has  been  discontinued. 

“The  charge  that  these  men  are  of  the  lowest  type 
and  character  is  not  true.  Many  of  these  men  have 
been  employed  by  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Baldwin-Felts  Agency. 

“We  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  advised  of  the 
recent  events  within  this  State,  wherein  the  officials 
and  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  contrived  and  executed  an  open,  armed  in¬ 
surrection  against  the  officers  and  the  laws  of  this 
State,  which  vicious  and  unlawful  act  properly  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  State. 

“In  addition  to  this  inexcusable  offense,  we  are 
prepared  to  show  you  evidence  of  the  loss  of  twenty- 
nine  human  lives  and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  property  by  explosions  and  incendiarism, 
within  the  Williamson  coal  district,  chargeable  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

“In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  which 
are  but  briefly  outlined,  and  in  further  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  contracts  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  are  futile  and  useless,  as  can 
be  shown  by  dozens  and  hundreds  of  instances,  this 
association  and  its  various  members  have  persistently 
refused  to  enter  into  any  manner  of  negotiations  with 
them,  and  feel  obliged  to  advise  you  that  their 
policy  in  this  relation  is  not  subject  to  compromise 
or  change. 

“The  so-called  industrial  strife  will  cease  imme¬ 
diately  if  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
are  forced  to  discontinue  their  lawless  actions.” 

President  Harding  has  refused  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Lewis’  request  to  call  a  conference.  The  text  of 
the  President’s  reply  to  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  made 
public  at  the  White  House,  but  it  was  said  that  the 
latter  was  informed  that  the  President  saw  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  conference  as  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  would  meet  in  Williamson  on  September  19 
to  take  further  testimony. 


Labor  Leaders  Complain  of  Conditions  but 
Help  to  Prolong  Them. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  issued  a  Labor  Day  mes¬ 
sage  in  which  he  calls  on  organized  workers  to  ^ 
turn  out  on  that  day  and  “show  to  the  world  that 
the  trade  union  movement  retains  its  vitality,,  its 
strength,  its  aspirations  and  its  sense  of  eternal  jus¬ 
tice.” 

In  the  course  of  his  message  Mr.  Lewis  says: 

“We  know  that  labor  has  carried  more  than 
its  just  share  of  the  burden  of  the  depression  that 
followed  the  closing  of  the  most  gigantic  and 
destructive  war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
know  that  labor  has  paid,  and  is  still  paying, 
more  than  its  just  share  of  the  price  at  which  the 
safety  of  civilization  was  purchased  in  that  war.  ’ 

But  isn’t  it  true  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  other  leaders 
of  organized  labor  have  had  considerable  to  do  with 
prolonging  the  depression  and  causing  needless  dis¬ 
tress  among  working  people?  It  was  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  for  business  to  revive,  once  the  depression 
set  in,  until  readjustments  had  been  made  which 
involved  wage  reductions  among  other  things.  Yet 
the  labor  leaders  have  done  everything  they  could 
to  delay  this  process  and  make  the  reconstruction 

period  unnecessarily  long. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  particularly  insistent  that 
there  must  be  no  change  in  union  miners’  wages  until 
April  1st  next,  and  then,  from  all  accounts,  he  in¬ 
tends  to  force  a  change  upward  if  possible. 


Helping  the  Non-Unionist. 

By  their  refusal  to  agree  to  a  modification  of  the 
bituminous  wage  rate  the  U.  M.  W.  leaders  have 
been  playing  into  the  hands  of  unorganized  labor  and 
non-union  operators  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
followers.  In  Central  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
the  Somerset  County  operators  have  reduced  wages 
to  the  1917  basis  and  as  a  result  are  securing  busi¬ 
ness  from  consumers  who  had  never  used  their  coal 
before,  but  had  always  depended  on  mines  in  the 
unionized  districts  of  Cambria  County  and  elsewhere. 

And  the  union  operators  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  back  some  of  this  business  when  they  are 
finally  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  their 
neighbors  in  Somerset  County.  As  a  result  many 
union  miners  in  that  district  will  be  deprived  of 
steady  employment  not  only  while  the  inequality  in 
wages  lasts,  but  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  Some 
of  them  have  already  sought  employment  in  non¬ 
union  mines,  and  the  number  may  be  expected  to 
increase  as  time  goes  by. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  parts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  where  non-union  op¬ 
erators  are  therefore  taking  business  away  from  the 
union  mines  because  of  the  labor  leaders’  stub¬ 
bornness. 


Bids  on  Coal  at  Bermuda. 

Two  bids  were  received  by  the  Shipping  Board 
for  its  supply  of  coal  for  six  months  at  Bermuda. 
The  lowest  was  submitted  by  the  Berwind-White 
Coal  Mining  Co.  in  behalf  of  the  Bermuda  Bunker¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  $11.22  per  gross  ton  delivered  at  St. 

George’s  Harbor.  r  ,.1t  , 

The  other  bid  was  received  from  the  W  lllara, 

Sutherland  &  Co.  in  behalf  of  W.  E.  Meyer  &  Co. 
at  $13  per  gross  ton  delivered  on  lighters  at  St. 
George’s  Harbor.  The  second  bid  also  stipulated 
that  if  accepted  the  coal  would  be  transported  in 

American  vessels.  , 

The  Shipping  Board  estimates  its  needs  at  Ber¬ 
muda  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  a  month  for  six 
months  beginning  on  September  1st. 

Lester  G.  .Flagg,  president  of  the  Flagg  Ice  &  Coal 
Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  died  on  August  23rd  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  in  his  55th  year. 


A  Half -Forgotten  Connecticut  Industry. 

A  recent  article  on  peat  industry  said,  in  part : 

“The  Connecticut  peat  industry  was  an  important 
one  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  when  coal 
prices  rose  to  a  prohibitive  extent.  At  that  time, 
Connecticut  peat  was  shipped  to  both  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  the  industry  represented  a  large  sum 
of  money.  It  died  out,  however,  with  the  low  priced 
coal  following  the  war. 

“It  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  a  dozen  peat 
plants  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  one 
plant  being  near  Rockville,  one  in  Ellington,  one  near 
Coventry  and  one  at  Meriden.  The  plants  had  ma¬ 
chinery  which  ground  up  the  peat  so  that  there  was 
a  fine  cut  uniformity  textured  mixture.  This  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  harden  in  molds  so  that  each  piece  was 
about  the  size  of  a  building  brick.  The  bricks  sold 
for  $4  or  $5  a  ton,  and  were  in  great  demand.  It 
burned  like  charcoal,  but  gave  only  about  half  as 
much  heat  as  a  like  amount  of  coal.” 


Coal  Requirements  Per  Ton  Mile. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  to  make  next  September  fuel 
economy  month,  the  thought  being  to  effect  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  20  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  coal  used  in 
September  in  former  years.  As  an  idea  of  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  of  various  branches  of  railroad  service, 
the  following  figures  are  given: 

The  best  previous  month’s  record  in  freight  service 
was  133  pounds  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles  in  June, 
1918;  in  passenger  service,  the  best  month’s  record 
was  1,637  pounds  per  100  passenger  car  miles,  for 
August,  1916,  while  in  switching  service,  the  best 
record  was  117  pounds  per  switch  engine  mile  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918. 


Philadelphia  reports  that  the  worst  is  well  behind 
in  the  anthracite  trade.  Optimism  is  now  prevalent 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  cheerfulness  over  fu¬ 
ture  outlook.  There  is  a  fair  tonnage  of  soft  coal 
selling  and  the  number  of  inquiries  is  increasing, 
which  indicates  that  consumers  are  feeling  out  the 
ixiai-lcet.  Higher  prices  for  soft  coal  is  the  prediction, 
due  to  shortsightedness  of  consumers  in  not  buying 
now  and  in  previous  weeks. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT  WESTERN  OPERATORS  BLAMED 


Slight  Loss  in  Bituminous  Tonnage  During 
Third  Week  of  August. 


Bituminous  production  during  the  week  ending 
August  20th  fell  off  slightly,  but  as  the  loss  (52,000 
tons)  amounted  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
preceding  week’s  gain,  the  output  was  still  more  than 
500,000  tons  above  the  first  week  of  August.  Figures 
showing  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks 
past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
are  shown  below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 

'  Net  Tons - a 


1920 

9,371,000 

10,432,000 

11,813,000 

11,039,000 


Week  ending —  1921 

July  30  .  7,319,000 

August  6  .  7,186,000 

August  13  .  7,756,000 

August  20  .  7,704,000 

The  bituminous  output  for  the  calendar  year  t« 
date  amounts  to  249,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
331,000,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19?0 
284,000,000  tons  in  1919,  371,000,000  tons  in  918 

and  348,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  anthracite  collieries  also  turned  out  less  coal 
in  the  third  week  of  August,  but  this  is  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  a  church  holiday  rather  than  to 
any  adverse  change  in  market  conditions,  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  are  improving.  Comparative  figures 
lor  a  term  of  weeks  are  shown  below : 

'  Net  Tons - ■, 


Week  ending —  1921 

July  30  .  1,750,000 

August  6  .  1,564,000 

August  13  .  1,772,000 

August  22  .  1,529,000 


1920 

1,912,000 

1,805,000 

1,851,000 

1,640,000 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  week  shipments  of 
soft  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports  declined.  Reports 
from  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  show  that  the  total 
dumped  in  the  week  ended  August  21st  was  649,224 
net  tons,  a  decrease  when  compared  with  the  week 

^Cc^ng  of  12’917  tons-  Of  the  total  dumped, 
625,809  tons  were  cargo  coal  and  23,415  tons,  vessel 
fuel. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  movement  in  the  early  months 
of  the  present  season,  cumulative  dumpings — 15,438.- 
046  tons— exceed  those  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

Details  are  shown  below : 


Week  ended  July  31. . 
Week  ended  Aug.  7. . 
Week  ended  Aug.  14. 
Week  ended  Aug.  21 . 
Season  to  Aug.  21 ... . 
Corres.  period,  1920. . 
Corres.  period,  1919.  . 
Corres.  period,  1918.  . 


Cargo 

coal 

719,188 

684,100 

638,069 

625,809 

14,962,793 

9,055,834 

14,440,158 

14,511,705 


Vessel 

fuel 

25,985 

24,881 

24,072 

23,415 

475,253 

594,095 

653,748 

689,961 


Total 

dumped 

745,173 

708,981 

662,141 

649,224 

15,438,046 

9,649,929 

15,093.906 

15,301,666 


Decadence  of  the  Business  Letter. 

One  man  in  the  wholesale  coal  business,  who  has 
kept  records  over  a  term  of  years,  finds  that  he 
receives  on  an  average  only  about  two  replies  to 
each  100  circular  letters  sent  out.  And  these  in¬ 
clude  responses  from  people  who  state  that  they 
are  not  interested. 

If  this  small  return  from  circularizing  is  the  rule, 
people  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  results  from  advertising,  for  in  the 
coal  trade  at  least  the  object  of  advertising,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  special  proposition,  is  to  grad¬ 
ually  build  up  business  prestige. 

AV  ith  the  modern  improvements  of  typewriting  and 
multigraphing  the  circular  letter  plan  has  possibly 
been  run  into  the  ground,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
matter  of  communication  by  mail  has  taken  on  a 
different  aspect  since  the  days  when  letters  were 
written  by  hand  and  one  did  not  usually  undertake 
to  write  at  any  length  unless  there  was  something 
of  importance  to  communicate. 


Criticized  in  Central  Pennsylvania  for  Not 
Trying  to  Force  Wage  Cut. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Sept.  1. — Prominent  operators  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  are  disposed  to 
hold  the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field, 
as  well  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,’ 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  bring  about  a  down¬ 
ward  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale,  in  keeping 
with  the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  other  basic 
industries. 

To  all  requests  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Lmted  Mine  Workers  for  such  action,  the  reply 
invariably  has  been  that  the  policy  of  the  international 
organization  has  been  that  nothing  along  this  line 
could  be  done  without  united  action  by  the  entire 
Central  Competitive  Field.  The  failure  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  take  any  action  is  causing  people  to  ask,  Why 
this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field? 

The  fact  that  they  are  under  indictment  in  Judge 
Anderson’s  court  in  Indianapolis  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  lack  of  initiative.  But  this, 
m  the  opinion  of  local  operators,  is  a  good  excuse 
and  not  a  reason. 

The  dominant  position  in  wage  making  affairs, 
so  long  enjoyed  bv  operators  and  miners  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  was  being  seriously  at¬ 
tacked  during  the  period  which  led  up  to  the  strike 
in  November,  1919,  it  is  pointed  out.  But  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  this  group  that  has  assumed  to  dominate 
for  so  many  years  never  was  so  glaringly  apparent 
as  it  is  today. 

Local  operators  contend  that  the  coal  industry 
should  proceed  to  do  its  share  toward  deflation  and 
keep  in  line  with  other  industries.  The  delivered 
cost  of  coal  today  compared  with  pre-war  times  is 
out  of  line,  they  contend,  compared  with  other  basic 
commodities. 

Wage  Agreements  Subject  to  Revision. 

The  coal  men,  it  is  asserted,  have  an  obligation 
to  perform  to  the  public  in  bringing  about  a  proper 
cost  of  coal.  The  excuse  that  they  are  tied  up  by 
a  scale  agreement  to  next  April  is  not  valid,  some 
say.  1  he  wage  agreement  made  by  the  United 
States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  was  knocked 
mto  a  cocked  hat  in  August,  1920,  less  than  five 
months  after  it  was  put  in  operation,  and  a  supple¬ 
mentary  “voluntary”  agreement,  after  wildcat  strikes 
many  mines  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
added  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  to  the  wages  paid  to  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  labor.  This  agreement  is  now  in 
operation. 

MTimLaf,tel"  time’  is  P°inted  out,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  secured  wage  advances,  using  as  an 
excuse  the  high  cost  of  living,”  and  now  that  living 
costs  have  come  down  and  all  other  industries  have 
made  reductions,  the  operators  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  refuse  to  _  get  together  and  ask  a  re¬ 
duction  in .  wages,  which  would  benefit  the  public 
and  the  miners  as  well  as  the  operators. 

Summing  up  the  local  sentiment,  it  is  not  the  fault 
o  the  Lmted  Mine  Workers  alone  that  there  has 
not  been  a  reduction  in  wages.  It  is  the  fault  in 

Centr°l  r*  d°mmati£g  ®rouP  of  operators  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Filed,  who  do  not  sense  their 
obligation  to  the  public  and  the  industry. 


September  3,  1921 

COURT  SCORES  MINERS 

Says  Those  in  Kansas  Are  Inefficient  and 
Drawing  Excessive  Wages. 

The  contention  of  coal  operators  that  the  wave 
scale  now  in  effect  in  union  fields  is  higher  than! 
justified  by  present  business  conditions  and  the  cost 
ot  hving  is  endorsed  by  the  Kansas  Court  of  Indus 
trial  Relations,  which  says  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
report : 

The  problem  of  the  coal  mining  industry  is  to 
reduce  the  price  of  coal  to  a  point  where  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  be  served  at  a  reasonable  price  A. 
powerfully  organized  group  of  inefficient  work¬ 
men,  with  no  expert  qualifications  in  the  main, 
has  gradually,  year  by  year,  assumed  complete 
control  of  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Kansas 
held,  both  by  securing  the  passage  of  laws  and 
by  ironclad  contracts  with  their  employers,  where¬ 
by  they  now  draw  excessive  wages  for  their  labor 
and  practically  dictate  every  detail  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mines.” 

The.  conditions  referred  to  in  this  report  are  net 
peculiar  to  Kansas,  although  it  is  true  the  mine 
workers  in  that  State  seem  to  be  more  addicted  to 
strikes  than  those  in  most  localities.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  local  leadership 
for  the  men  seem  to  be  completely  under  the  sway  of 
Alexander  Howat,  State  president  of  the  U  M  W 
who  has  defied  both  the  Industrial  Relations  Court 
and  the  national  officers  of  his  own  organization. 

Howat  recently  refused  to  call  off  a  strike  after 
being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  international  executive 
board  of  the  mine  workers,  and  he  has  declined  to 
put  up  a  bond  to  insure  against  any  more  strikes 
being  called  by  him  in  defiance  of  the  court  He  is 
m  danger  of  being  sent  to  jail  on  September  8th  un¬ 
less  he  changes  his  mind  and  decides  to  give  bond 
the  miners  threaten  to  go  on  strike  if  Howat  is  put 
in  jail.  y 


British  Fuel  Exports. 


Poor  Friends  of  the  Coal  People. 

“If  business  principles  were  applied  to  the  coal 
business,  says  the  Boston  Telegram,  “the  people  of 
boston  could  have  coal  in  their  cellars  for  $8  a  ton” 
This  refers  to  domestic  anthracite  and  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  the  public  is  being  fed  on  in  the  wav 
of  coal  misinformation.  People  located  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  mines  are  told  they  ought  have  coal 
put  in  their  bins  at  about  the  price  it  is  selling  for  at 
the  breaker. 

One  of  the  coal  men’s  worst  enemies  is  the  half- 
naked  editorial  writer  who  does  not  know  much  about 
anything,  east  of  all  about  coal.  He  does  know, 
however,  that  it  makes  a  hit  with  his  readers  to  lam- 
bast  the  operators  and  dealers,  and  he  proceeds  to  do 
without  knowing  or  caring  if  his  statements  are 
reasonably  accurate. 

The  average  man  who  picks  up  a  paper  and  reads 
an  article  about  coal  has  no  means  of  knowing 
w  let  her  it  was  written  by  someone  who  is  well  in- 
ormed  on  the  subject,  and  who  is  trying  to  be  fair 
or  by  a  writer  whose  ignorance  of  coal  matters  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  prejudice  against  those  engaged 
m  the  trade.  Many  people  believe  that  everything 
they  read  in  their  favorite  paper  is  gospel,  and  for 
t  iat  reason  a  crack-brained  youth  whose  only  object 
is  to  hll  space  and  enhance  the  popularity  of  his 

paper  can  make  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  coal  dealers 
ot  ms  community. 


^  Exports  of  coal,  coke  and 
Britain  during  seven  months 

Anthracite  . . 

patent  fuel  from  Great 
of  1921  and  1920  were: 
1920  1921 

OO/l  A£A  non 

Steam  .... 

1 1  c;c;o  901 

5,038,946 

1,125,672 

38,185 

259,137 

6,841,768 

Gas  . 

1  907  707 

Household  . 

7Q  A'in 

Other  sorts  . . 

6X7  on 

Total  .... 

Ifi  too 

Coke- 
Gas  . 

•  1  wf)  ,  *9  2-  J7 

A  A  C  97c 

Other  sorts  . 

698,959 
.  1,392,491 

219,287 

66,342 

241,643 

Manufactured  fuel 

General  Sanborn  Returns. 

General  J.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Chicago,  publisher  of 
the  well-known  Sanborn  Blue  Book,  is  sending  the 
following  announcement  to  the  trade: 

Having  completed  my  service  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  State  of  Illinois  I  shall  hereafter  devote 
my  entire  time  and  energy  to  perfecting  the  service 
o  the  J.  B,  Sanborn  Co.  To  that  end  I  solicit  the 
co-operation  of  subscribers  and  others  interested  in 
the  publication  of  a  correct  list  of  operators,  dealers 

f",  consumers  of  coal  as  represented  in  the 

Blue  Book.  ” 
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Early  Days  in  the  Baltimore  Trade. 

'  f  \  .)  J  k 

First  Coal  Used  Locally  Was  English  Cannel  and  Tonnage  from  the  Richmond 
Basin — Later  Anthracite  and  Georges  Creek  Big  Vein  Came  Into  Vogue. 

By  EDWARD  STABLER,  JR. 


The  early  history  of  the  coal  trade  of  Baltimore 
s  very  meagre  and  disjointed  and,  so  far  as  my  in- 
ormation  extends,  has  never  been  made  of  permanent 
ecord.  When  Baltimore  was  a  village,  and  later  on 
is  a  town,  wood  was  the  only  fuel  known,  for  that 
vas  before  the  era  of  steamboats,  locomotives  or 
team  power. 

Every  householder  laid  in  a  supply  of  hickory  or 
ak  wood  in  the  autumn.  After  selecting  the  wood 
rom  the  dealers  on  Light  Street  Wharf  he  had  it 
lauled  to  his  house,  sawed  on  the  pavement  and 
brown  into  the  cellar  by  antiquated  unbleached  Amer- 
:ans  who  were  "past  masters”  of  their  business.  To 
upply  the  wants  of  a  large  house  or  a  large  family 
be  cellar  was  generally  filled  with  wood,  which  was 
urned  in  open  fireplaces  throughout  the  house.  When 
ood  servants  could  be  had  as  then  at  three  or  four 
ollars  per  month,  the  supplying  of  wood  for  the 
j  imily  altars  was  not  such  a  difficult  proposition  as 
•  t  the  present  high  prices  of  domestic  service. 

Small  quantities  of  cannel  coal  were  brought  from 
|  .ngland  from  time  to  time  as  ballast,  and  some 
ituminous  coal  from  Richmond  came  by  vessel,  which 
iarted  an  inquiry  for  fuel  other  than  oak  or  pine 
ood. 

:  Governor  Spottswood  of  Virginia  proposed  the 
adding  of  a  canal  west  from  Richmond,  to  a  point  on 
le  Kanawha  River,  where  bituminous  coal  had  been 
iscovered,  as  early  as  1750,  but  this  canal  was  not 
onstructed.  even  in  part,  until  the  year  1794. 

A  Coal  “Ad”  of  1788. 

While  working  upon  another  subject  a  year  or  two 
go  I  discovered  in  an  ancient  file  of  the  Baltimore 
merican  an  advertisement,  under  the  date  of  1788, 

:  “A  few  hundred  bushels  of  Virginia  bituminous 
>al,  for  sale  by  Hodgson  &  Nicholson.”  It  was 
-obably  the  remnant  of  a  cargo  that  had  been 
ought  from  Richmond. 

!  I  have  in  my  possession  a  bill  for  ‘‘25  bushels  of 
>al”  at  20c.  per  bushel,  being  $5  for  the  load,  from 
Richmond  dealer,  sold  to  a  Mr.  Archer,  a  mer- 
lant  of  that  city,  dated  1806. 

General  Washington,  as  early  as  1788,  proposed  to 
ake  the  Potomac  River  navigable,  and  with  a  large 
j  irty  of  engineers  and  geologists  made  a  trip  of  in- 
j  ection  on  horseback  up  the  river  about  two  hun¬ 
ted  miles,  but  they  found  the  project  impracticable. 

was  known  that  there  was  bituminous  coal  near 
:  nnberland,  Maryland,  at  that  time.  Bituminous  had 
en  used  near  Cumberland  and  Frostburg  from  a 
ry  early  date. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  at  every  session,  was 
;sieged  to  grant  sums  of  money  and  charters  to 
pitalists,  speculators  and  adventurers,  to  increase 
e  large  trade  with  wagons  then  coming  daily  from 
uthern  Pennsylvania  with  merchandise  and  return- 
?  laden  with  the  wealth  of  our  stores  and  ware- 
uses. 

Development  of  Transportation  Systems. 

Business  men  and  capitalists  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
nia  and  Philadelphia  were  attempting  with  jealous 
nds  to  acquire  this  trade,  and  were  in  active  com- 
tition  with  Baltimore  to  capture  it. 

To  partly  offset  this  Baltimore  and  Maryland 
oitalists  and  merchants  obtained  a  charter  to  build 
*  York  Turnpike,  from  Baltimore  to  York,  Pa.,  to 
filitate  the  wagon  trade  with  southern  Pennsylvania, 

■  distance  being  fifty-five  miles.  This  turnpike  was 
nmenced  in  1808  and  finished  in  1811.  About  this 
ie  Pennsylvania  capitalists  got  very  busy  with  new 
ejects  to  make  the  Susquehanna  River  navigable 
>m  Columbia  south  to  tidewater  on  the  Chesapeake 
y. 

n  the  meantime  anthracite  was  being  mined  in  a 
all  way  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  lower  points  on  the 
squehanna  and  shipped  by  rafts  and  “arks” — when 
re  was  enough  water — to  Columbia  and  some  of  it 

1 


came  through  to  Havre  de  Grace  and  thence  by  water 
to  Baltimore. 

Hour  and  grain  were  shipped  on  these  rafts  also. 
This  continued  for  several  years  and  became  an  active 
trade. 

In  1823  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Maryland 
Legislature  reported  favorably  upon  a  canal  from 
Columbia  south  towards  tidewater  connecting  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Baltimore.  In  the  meantime  the  project  of 
bringing  bituminous  coal  from  Cumberland  to  tide¬ 
water  at  Georgetown  came  up  and  took  shape  once 
more.  A  charter  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  the  “cornerstone”  of  this  structure  was  laid 
at  Georgetown,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  President,  July  4th,  1827. 

Railroad  to  Cumberland  Opened  in  1850. 

This  event  aroused  the  capitalists  and  business  men 
of  Maryland  and  they  obtained  a  charter  for  a  canal 
from  Georgetown  tc  Baltimore,  through  southern 
Maryland  to  the  Patapsco  River,  Curtis  Bay,  etc.,  to 
tidewater  at  Baltimore.  After  discussing  this  project 
for  some  time  it  was  thought  better  to  build  the  canal 
to  “Foint  of  Rocks”  and  intercept  the  Georgetown  & 
Potomac  Canal  at  that  point.  But  as  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  chartered  in  1827,  was  shown  to  be 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  project  of  an  intercepting 
canal  was  abandoned.  The  canal  from  Georgetown 
to  Cumberland  and  the  railroad  to  Cumberland  from 
Baltimore  reached  their  goal  at  practically  the  same 
time,  1850. 

In  the  meantime  capitalists  and  enterprising  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  were  on  the  alert,  with  a  corps  of 
engineers,  geologists  and  scientists  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  waterways  from  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville, 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  Delaware  Bay  and  to  the 
westward,  a  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  an  ambitious  scheme 
of  canals  to  Pittsburgh,  using  the  Juniata  River — 
and  another  canal  up  the  Susquehanna  River  north, 
connecting  possibly  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  one  east 
along  the  Susquehanna — East  branch — to  Pittston. 

New  York  was  then  building  the  Erie  Canal,  to 
connect  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  of  the  Northwest 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  as  De  Witt  Clinton,  the 
Governor,  termed  it,  “the  marriage  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 

One  of  the  engineers  and  geologists  in  this  great 
work  was  Erasmus  Darwin,  of  England,  grandfather 
of  Charles  Darwin,  of  our  time,  the  well  known 
naturalist  and  scientist,  who  says  we  all  came  from 
the  monkey  tribe  by  a  process  of  evolution. 

Many  Canal  Projects. 

The  next  movements  of  Maryland  were  to  con¬ 
sider  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Columbia  to 
Baltimore,  across  the  country  west  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  to  intercept  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and 
crossing  the  three  familiar  rivers— Bush,  Back  and 
Gunpowder.  This  would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  wild 
scheme,  as  the  canal  boats  could  be  readily  towed 
over  the  bay  to  Baltimore,  as  was  finally  done.  Tow¬ 
ing  canal  boats  on  the  bay  by  schooners  was  a  little 
uncertain,  but  fortunately  steamboats  appeared  in  our 
waters  at  just  about  that  time  and  possibly  steam 
towage  solved  the  problem  that  was  then  seeking  a 
solution. 

Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  acted  jointly  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  and  the 
tidewater  canal. 

In  1840  the  Susquehanna  &  Tidewater  Canal  and 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Wiconisco  canals  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  passage  of  small  boats,  and  as  steam¬ 
boats  were  plying  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  tugboats  were  used  and  later  “Taylor’s”  Steam 
Boat  Line  brought  the  canal  boats,  coal  laden,  to 
Baltimore  and  took  the  empty  boats  back  to  Havre 


de  Grace.  The  building  of  a  canal  from  Baltimore 
to  Columbia  had  been  abandoned  before  this  date. 

The  Northern  Central  Railroad  and  the  Columbia 
Canal  were  finished  and  opened  at  about  the  same 
date,  1839  and  1840. 

A  number  of  dealers  in  coal  were  established  in 
business  in  Baltimore  on  the  first  of  May,  1858  (as 
shown  by  the  old  books  of  the  Short  Mountain  Coal 
Co.).  Nearly  all  of  these  dealers  handled  the  Short 
Mountain  or  Lykens  Valley  coal  from  Dauphin  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  first  boats  that  brought  coal  through  from  the 
mines,  upon  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  were  small  and  few  in  number,  and 
as  the  cars  in  use  were  of  a  capacity  not  exceeding 
four  to  five  tons  the  local  coal  business  was  not  an 
extensive  one. 

A  list  of  Baltimore  dealers  of  1858  reveals  only 
three  names  that  have  a  familiar  sound  to  the  present 
generation  of  coal  men — Silverwood,  Onion  and 
Janney. 

Some  receivers  of  country  produce,  lumber,  grain, 
pig  iron,  etc.,  by  canal  also  handled  coal.  Many 
families  also  continued  to  burn  wood,  however,  and 
many  kitchens  were  still  equipped  with  big  fireplaces 
and  hanging  cranes  and  burned  cord  wood.  The 
Latrobe  stove,  as  it  was  called,  for  heating  the 
upper  floors  of  houses  had  not  been  long  in  use.  It 
was  the  invention  of  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  of  Baltimore. 

As  has  been  stated,  a  goodly  supply  of  oak,  pine  and 
hickory  was  laid  in  during  the  autumn.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  heads  of  some  old  families  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore  were  so  particular  and  such 
sticklers  for  appearances  that  they  had  the  wood 
whitewashed  in  the  cellar  before  it  was  brought  up¬ 
stairs  for  the  open  grates.  However  this  may  be,  the 
writer  hereof  has  seen  little  brass  or  copper  saucers 
placed  on  the  hearth  of  the  open  fires  to  catch  the 
dripping  of  the  sap  as  it  oozed  out  of  the  unseasoned 
wood,  so  as  not  to  stain  the  whitewashed  hearth. 

They  also  had  “carriers”  made  of  sole  leather  to 
carry  the  wood  from  the  cellar  to  the  upper  floors. 

Several  of  the  coal  yards  in  Baltimore  were  at 
Bolton,  two  or  three  on  Canal  street — as  Central 
avenue  was  then  called— two  or  three  on  North 
street,  near  Madison,  and  others  on  the  water  front. 
A  large  coal  yard  occupied  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  another  one,  equally  as 
prominent,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  City  College. 

Some  Old-Time  Prices. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  the  prices  of  coal 
during  the  past  62  years.  In  1858  Lykens  Valley 
coal,  which  brings  the  highest  price  in  this  market, 
was  sold  at  the  mines  for  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per 
ton.  The  freight  to  Baltimore  was  $1.75  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price  was  $5.  Nut  size  sold  at  the  mines  at  $1  to 
$1.25,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  75c.  per  ton. 

During  the  Civil  War  period  this  coal  gradually 
rose  in  price,  with  advances  in  the  freight  charges 
until  it  was  sold  at  from  $14  to  $16  per  ton  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Hard  white  ash  anthracite  sold  then  for  from 
$12  to  $14.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the  prices 
rapidly  receded,  until  the  lowest  point  was  reached. 

In  1896  large  orders  were  taken  in  Baltimore  as 
low  as  $4.60  for  Hurd  white  ash  coal. 

During  the  long  strike  of  1902  prices  advanced  to 
$9  and  $10.  Pea  coal  was  sold  at  from  $3.10  to  $3.40 
and  buckwheat  at  from  $2.60  to  $2.85. 

I  have  a  quotation  in  February,  1849,  of  $5.50  per 
ton  for  “furnace”  coal  in  Baltimore,  which  was  the 
market  price  then. 

During  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  the  price  was 
about  $6  in  summer  and  $7  in  winter  for  coal  for 
family  use. 

We  have  learned  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  coal,  at  all  times,  and 
the  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices  to  the  Baltimore 
consumer,  is  not  without  a  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  trade. 


R.  P.  Magee  Goes  with*  Madeira,  Hill. 

Robert  P.  Magee  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  effective  September  1st,  to 
become  identified  with  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  as  sales 
manager  in  charge  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
with  headquarters  at  143  Liberty  street,  New  York- 
City. 
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MINING  CONGRESS  PLANS 


Coal  Sessions  to  Be  Special  Feature  of 
Chicago  Meeting  in  October. 

Speakers  at  the  24th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
October  17th-22nd,  will  include:  J.  G.  Bradley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association;  T.  H.  Wat¬ 
kins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation;  T.  T.  Brewster,  president  of  the  Mt. 
Olive  &  Staunton  Coal  Co.;  C.  E.  Maurer,  president 
of  the  Glens  Run  Coal  Co.;  H.  N.  Taylor,  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  H. 
Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators’-  Association. 

Secretary  Hoover,  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri, 
Senator  Niche*lson  of  Colorado,  and  George  Otis 
Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  are  among 
the  men  prominent  in  public  life  who  have  promised 
to  address  the  gathering. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Committee 
on  Arrangements.  The  coal  sessions,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  convention.  In 
making  this  announcement  the  committee  said : 

“The  Coal  industry  has  been  a  target  for  the  public, 
the  press  and  the  politician.  It  may  be  a  target  to¬ 
morrow  as  a  result  of  conditions  over  which  the 
operator  has  no  control,  and  the  coal  operator  will 
be  again  held  up  and  pilloried  before  the  jury  of 
public  and  legislative  opinion  with  unjust  accusa¬ 
tion. 

Questions  to  Be  Discussed. 

“If  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  coal  industry 
were  asked  to  define  three  of  the  basic  factors  in  your 
industry,  would  not  the  replies  include— the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  coal  operator  and  labor;  the 
extent  to  which  co-operative  effort  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference  would  prevent  wasteful  produc¬ 
tion  and  benefit  both  the  operator  and  the  public, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  railroads  can  assist 
the  coal  operator  to  secure  a  more  stable  and  con¬ 
tinuous  movement  of  coal  throughout  the  year. 

“These  questions  not  only  affect  every  coal  op¬ 
erator  but  all  of  the  mining  industry.  At  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago,  through  the  discussion  of  these 
problems  on  the  part  of  mine  operators  themselves, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  platform  may  be  formulated  which 
will  have  the  concerted  support  of  all  of  the  mining 
industry.  You  should  have  a  voice  in  deciding  what 
this  platform  shall  be. 

“We  invite  you  to  come  to  Chicago,  therefore,  to 
plan  for  prosperity  with  the  leaders  of  your  own 
industry — with  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Government  and  with  the  representatives  of  all  of  the 
essential  mining  industries. 

“The  National  Coal  Association ;  The  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information,  and  many  direct  coal  op¬ 
erators’  organizations  are  co-operating  with  The 
American  Mining  Congress  in  making  this  convention 
a  great  success  and  of  real  significance  to  the  mining 
industry.” 


Keep  Your  Flag  Flying  ! 

Arthur  Brisbane  wrote  this  and  printed  it  in  the 
New  York  American: 

“Advertising  men,  call  this  to  your  customer’s  at¬ 
tention.  Young  Mr.  Ziegler,  reaching  the  age  of 
thirty,  takes  about  four  millions  more  from  his 
father’s  estate. 

“Royal  Baking  Powder  built  the  estate. 

“Manufacturing  and  business  ability  made  the 
powder,  BUT  ADVERTISING  MADE  THE 
NAME.  And  when  Mr.  Ziegler  left  to  his  heirs  that 
NAME,  made  by  advertising,  he  left  what  no  thief 
can  steal,  no  hard  times  destroy,  a  value  more  re¬ 
liable  than  any  bond  or  mortgage. 

“If  you  have  a  business  or  product  worth  while, 
make  it  permanent  b^  advertising  it.  If  not  worth 
while,  advertise  it  for  sale,  and  get  something  worth 
advertising. 

“A  good  name  in  life,  and  a  good  name  in  adver¬ 
tising — that  is  the  wealth  to  leave  your  son.” 


C.  J.  Dutcher  has  sold  his  retail  coal  business  at 
Chatham,  N.  Y..  to  William  M.  Hall. 


ANTHRACITE  MINES  CLOSE 


New  Mine-Cave  Law  Results  in  Idleness  at 
Seven  Large  Operations. 

Seven  large  anthracite  collieries  in  and  near  Scran¬ 
ton  have  been  idle  this  week  because  of  the  Kohler 
mine-cave  law  which  went  into  effect  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  last  Saturday,  August  27th.  This  law  pre¬ 
scribes  prison  sentences  for  officials  of  coal  mining 
companies  if  surface  property  is  damaged  by  cave- 
ins  at  their  operations.  Naturally,  the  officials  are 
loath  to  lay  themselves  open  to  such  drastic  penalties, 
and  as  a  means  of  minimizing  the  risk  second  mining 
has  been  discontinued  in  some  instances. 

Six  collieries  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  operat¬ 
ing  the  former  D.,  L.  &  W.  collieries,  have  been 
closed  for  the  time  being.  These  are  the  Hyde 
Park,  Bellevue,  Sloan,  National,  Dodge  and  Taylor. 
In  all  of  them  second  mining  was  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensively.  The  Pancoast  colliery  of  the  Price-Pan- 
coast  Coal  C’o.,  at  Throop,  has  also  been  idle  this 
week,  and  second  mining  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  Gibbons  Coal  Co.,  in  South  Scranton,  resulting 
in  part  of  its  working  force  being  laid  off. 

About  5,000  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  these  shutdowns,  and  the  loss  of  tonnage  is  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  at  10,000  tons  a  day. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  mining  company, 
large  or  small,  has  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Fowler 
act,  which  also  went  into  effect  on  August  27th.  This 
provides  that  operators  may  escape  civil  and  criminal 
liability  for  mine-cave  damages  by  turning  over  to 
the  local  authorities  an  amount  equal  to  two  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  of  their  coal,  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  reimbursing  property  owners  whose  buildings  are 
injured.  It  is  optional  with  the  operators  whether 
they  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Fowler  law 
or  not,  and  they  all  seem  to  have  decided  against  it. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  some  way  will  be  found 
so  that  the  operations  now  idle  will  be  re-opened 
without  any  great  delay.  One  way,  of  course,  would 
be  for  the  courts  to  pronounce  the  Kohler  law  un¬ 
constitutional,  but  this  would  mean  considerable  de¬ 
lay.  The  U.  M.  W.  leaders  are  taking  a  hand  in 
the  matter  and  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  officials  of  the  companies  involved  and 
the  city  authorities.  They  are  said  to  have  several 
propositions  to  submit  whereby  mining  may  be  re¬ 
sumed  without  the  officials  being  liable  to  arrest  if 
accidents  occur. 

Other  companies  with  collieries  in  and  near  Scran¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  a  number  of  independent  operators, 
are  engaged  in  second  mining  and  have  announced 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  discontinue  this  work,  al¬ 
though  under-officials  and  workmen  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  cave-ins. 


Mcg?e  Competition  for  Retailers. 

Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Sept.  1. — The  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change  will  take  up  a  new  line  of  business  after  the 
truck  season.  A  switch  is  being  laid  near  the  ex¬ 
change  as  a  coal  siding.  It  is  expected  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  able  to  obtain  coal  cheaper  than 
through  other  dealers.  Other  commodities  now  han¬ 
dled  by  the  exchange,  like  seed,  fertilizer  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  are  sold  at  a  less  price  than  through  other 
agencies. 

The  high  prices  charged  for  coal  has  led  to  the 
new  move. 


Valley  Coal  Mining  Co. 

The  Valley  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Apollo,  Pa.,  in  Armstrong  County,  with  capital  stock 
of  $500,000  to  develop  a  2,000  acre  tract  of  coal  land 
in  that  vicinity. 

The  officers  are:  C.  O.  Campbell,  president;  J.  J. 
Rosensteel,  Apollo,  vice-president;  Frank  H.  Sterret, 
Greensburg,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  W.  M.  Moore, 
Greensburg,  manager. 


Henry  G.  Morris  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
new  Fuel  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Morris  is  a  mining  engineer  who  was  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  during  the  war  and  was 
later  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


DISORDER  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Miners’  “Army”  Slight  Direct  Menace  but 
Illustrates  Recklessness  of  Members. 

We  have  not  devoted  much  space  to  tales  of  a 
miners’  army  preparing  to  go  into  action  in  West 
Virginia.  Much  of  the  talk  about  it  was  preposterous 
and  one  may  surmise'  that  war  correspondents  were 
not  welcome  in  its  ranks. 

It  took  the  genius  of  Washington,  combined  with 
such  authority  as  might  be  exercised  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  loosely  bound  Confederation,  aided  also  ; 
by  a  spirit  of  patriotism  more  or  less  intense,  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  with  an  undisciplined  and  more  or 
less  unorganized  group  of  5,000  men.  Such  a  gath-' 
ering  of  union  miners  as  started  on  the  warpath  in 
West  Virginia  some  ten  days  ago  will  never  ac¬ 
complish  anything  much.  In  the  absence  of  a 
commissary  department  the  march  is  apt  to  be  of 
limited  duration  and  characterized  by  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  numbers.  In  the  case  of  a  good  many, 
enthusiasm  will  not  survive  the  loss  of  one  meal. 

Furthermore,  when  matters  actually  come  to  a 
test,  a  small  group  of  determined  men  can  quickly 
disorganize  in  confusion  any  such  rabble.  The 
Napoleonic  expression  was  that  “one  whiff  of  grape- 
shot”  would  settle  such  a  situation  and  the  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Lattimer  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
settled  that  matter  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

There  is  down  there  in  West  Virginia  too  much 
of  an  idea  that  folks  can  do  as  they  please.  The 
State  government  has  been  run  on  a  basis  of  economy 
that  is  more  nearly  akin  to  extravagance  than 
parsimony.  In  the  long  run  economy  that  fails  to 
provide  an  adequate  means  of  enforcing  the  laws  is 
expensive.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  diverted  from  investment  in  the 
State  because  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  everyone 
has  to  be  his  own  policeman  down  there. 

One  cannot  well  pursue  the  matter  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  because  of  the  political  considerations  in¬ 
volved  with  regard  to  such  matters,  and  a  definite 
summing  up  of  the  situation  is  rendered  the  more 
difficult  because  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  there  is 
involved  the  element  of  strategy  in  conjunction  with 
the  new  wage  agreement  of  1922.  The  outside  ob¬ 
server  is  practically  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with 
rather  superficial  knowledge  of  the  situation,  even 
though  desirous  of  getting  at  the  root  of  matters. 


Mauretania  to  Burn  Oil. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Mauretania  of  the 
Cunard  Line  is  to  be  converted  into  an  oil  burner 
and  will  re-enter  the  transatlantic  service  next  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  vessel  is  now  at  Southampton,  England, 
where  she  was  recently  damaged  by  fire.  The 
Mauretania  holds  the  speed  record  both  ways  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Cunard  Line  has  just  put  a  new  oil  burner 
into  service — the  Scythia,  which  arrived  in  New  York 
early  this  week.  It  is  described  as  the  first  vessel  to 
be  equipped  with  propelling  machinery  of  the  double 
reduction  geared  turbine  type.  The  vessel  is  of 
medium  size  for  a  passenger  liner,  having  a  gross 
tonnage  of  about  20,000  tons,  and  accommodations 
for  1,200  passengers.  The  Cunard  Line  is  building 
several  other  ships  of  the  same  type,  all  of  which  will 
be  oil  burners. 


Immigration  Increases. 

With  about  5,000,000  unemployed  in  the  country, 
according  to  an  official  estimate,  it  is  a  far  cry  back  i 
to  the  time  a  year  or  two  ago  when  business  people  j 
were  worrying  over  the  prospect  of  a  continued 
shortage  of  labor  and  hoping  for  an  increase  in 
immigration.  Statistics  just  published  show  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  805,000  im¬ 
migrants  were  admitted  into  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  420,000  for  the  previous  year  and 
with  an  average  of  1,034,000  during  the  period  of 
1910  to  1914  inclusive.  During  the  past  year  247,000 
immigrants  returned  to  their  native  lands,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  288,000  the  year  before. 

— 

The  trade  papers  tell  your  story  to  the  men  who 
buy. 
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ANTHRACITE  MINING  COSTS 


t  One  Colliery  They  Increased  from  $2.42 
in  1914  to  $5.64  in  1921. 

Figures  taken  from  the  books  of  an  anthracite 
lining  company  with  a  colliery  near  Minersville,  Pa., 
iow  that  the  cost  of  production  last  April  averaged 
),64  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $2.42  in  December, 
j>14.  Details  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

December  April 
1914  1921 

iners’  wages  . $0.92  $1.94 


esetting  timber  props . 08  .07 

abor  in  mine,  not  including  pick 

miners  . 33  .94 

abor  on  surface  and  in  breakers . 34  .85 

(lice,  administrative,  taxes,  insurance, 

etc.  . ,11 

oyalty  to  owner  of  property . 27  .27 

(aterials  (timber,  mine  cars,  rails,  etc.)  .30  1.04 

riving  tunnels  to  get  at  new  supplies 

of  coal  . 09  .29 

ompensation  .  -12 

epreciation  . 02  .02 


Total  cost  per  ton  . $2.42  $5.64 


The  average  selling  price  last  April,  including 
earn  and  domestic  sizes,  is  given  as  $5.71,  leaving 
i  a  profit  the  modest  sum  of  seven  cents  per  ton. 


A  Reminiscent  Note. 

An  indication  of  how  far  in  the  background  are 
panish  War  events  was  brought  to  mind  by  the 
!;cent  death  of  Major  General  Wade,  at  his  old  home 
ii  northern  Ohio.  The  General  had  reached  the  ad- 
anced  age  of  78;  and  it  was  no  less  than  23  years 
go  that  the  country  was  astir  with  the  embalmed 
eef  scandal,  typhoid  epidemics  in  the  camps,  pros 
id  cons  of  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy,  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Rough  Riders  at  San 
uan  Hill  and  whether  the  negro  cavalry  saved  Roose- 
elt  and  his  men,  poor  old  Bill  Shafter  resting  in  a 
ammock  day  and  night,  faulty  transport  service  and 
ther  events  of  the  times. 

General  Wade  was  a  son  of  Senator  Wade,  “Old 
:en  Wade,”  who  long  represented  Ohio  at  Washing- 
m  and  who  would  have  become  president  of  the 
United  States  had  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  John- 
on  received  one  more  vote,  and  was  also  a  relative 
f  the  Rosecrans,  of  Ohio,  one  of  whom  will  be  re¬ 
siled  as  connected  with  the  White  Oak  interests 
own  in  West  Virginia  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  little  more  than  a  boy  when  one  of  the 
livil  War  generalships  was  bestowed  upon  him  and, 
yith  the  exception  of  General  Miles,  was  about  the 
;  ist  of  the  noted  Indian  fighters  of  the  days  of  rail- 
oad  construction  across  the  plains. 


Weekly  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  decline  in  the  export  movement  from  Hampton 
!  loads,  which  had  been  unbroken  since  the  settlement 
f  the  British  strike,  came  to  an  end  in  the  week  of 
mgust  20th.  A  total  of  58,674  net  tons  was  dumped 
|  or  export,  as  against  33,008  tons  the  week  before. 
|  ’resent  exports,  however,  are  less  than  a  sixth  of  the 
une  maximum. 


Details  are  shown  below  : 


Foreign 

Total 

Veekly  average : 

Export 

bunker 

foreign 

Mav,  1921  . 

...  279,000 

97,000 

376,000 

lune,  1921  . 

. ...  357,000 

91,000 

448,000 

July,  1921  . 

. ...  223,000 

79,000 

302,000 

Veek  ended : 

August  6  . 

. . . .  64,405 

71,158 

135,563 

“  13  . 

....  33,008 

63,291 

96,299 

“  20  . 

....  58,674 

49,708 

108,382 

Exports  of  American  bittuminous  coal  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1921  amount- 
d  to  1,493,218  gross  tons.  Of  the  tonnage  in  that 
irection  1,013,182  tons  were  sent  to  England;  405,640 
I  ans  to  Ireland  and  74,396  tons  to  Scotland. 


Buffalo  Golf  Cup  Presentation. 

The  presentation  of  the  splendid  silver  cup  won 
by  J.  T.  Roberts  in  the  tournament  lately  given 
by  the  various  golfers  in  the  Buffalo  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  special  meeting  at 
the  Niagara  Falls  Country  Club  on  August  17th, 
and  a  second  contest  in  which  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  cup  contestants  took  place. 

Prize  winners  for  the  day  were  B.‘  W.  Wistar, 
six  golf  balls ;  F.  H.  Hoag,  four  balls,  and  C.  J. 
Renwick,  two  balls.  It  rained,  but  the  players  did 
not  mind  that  and  once  back  into  their  regular 
clothes  they  forgot  all  about  the  falling  moisture, 
in  the  fine  dinner  that  was  spread  for  them  at  the 


INLAND  SHIPMENTS  GAIN 


Movement  from  Upper  Lake  Docks,  However, 
Is  Far  Below  Normal. 

While  the  movement  of  coal  up  the  lakes  and  on  to 
the  docks  has  been  heavy,  the  movement  inland  has 
been  light.  Receipts  of  hard  and  soft  coal  at  Duluth- 
Superior  harbor  during  the  season  of  1921  up  to  July 
31st  were  substantially  in  excess  of  any  of  the  three 
years  preceding. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  shipments  inland  during  the  same  period  were 
only  60,736  cars,  as  against  132,084  cars  in  1920,  and 
103,669  cars  in  the  dull  year  1919.  As  a  consequence 
coal  has  been  accumulating  on  the  docks  in  greater 
volume  than  normal,  a  fact  which  has  been  reflected 
in  a  decline  in  movements  up  lakes  from  Erie  ports, 
which  set  in  early  in  July. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  July 
movement  inland,  though  below  normal,  showed  a 
marked  increase  over  June: 

MOVEMENT  FROM  DOCKS. 


club  house.  The  occasion  was  a  very  merry  one, 
President  J  Bert  Ross  of  the  association  making 
the  presentation  address. 

In  the  picture  is  shown  the  players  of  the  day, 
except  C.  W.  Moss,  who  snapped  the  camera,  and 
one  or  two  others.  They  are,  from  the  left  side, 
standing:  G.  J.  Mechau,  H.  B.  Alderman,  C.  L. 
Couch,  W.  E.  McCollum,  R.  H.  Davison,  F.  H. 
Hoag,  C.  J.  Renwick,  T.  M.  Byrne,  W.  D.  Smith, 
and  E.  T.  Bline.  Sitting,  B.  W.  Wistar,  J.  T. 


(Figures  include  both 

anthracite 

and  bituminous.) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

January  . 

20,430 

35,008 

8,403 

February  . 

12,435 

32,202 

8,164 

March  . 

13,441 

20,177 

7,450 

April  . 

13,009 

10,400 

5,831 

May  . 

12,067 

8,844 

7,883 

June  . 

14,994 

10,401 

9,557 

July  . 

17.293 

15,052 

13,448 

Total  to  July  31st.... 

103,669 

132,084 

60,736 

All-Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  all-rail  movement  to  New  England  increased 
perceptibly  during  the  week  ending  August  20th,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

, - —1921— - v , -  1920  — - 1 

Week  Anthracite  Bituminous  Anthracite  Bituminous 


Roberts  (with  his  trophy  still  veiled),  and  J. 

Bert 

ended 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Ross. 

July  30... 

.  2,543 

3,029 

2,806 

6,368 

Now  for  next  year.  Most  of  the  players 

and 

Aug.  6 . . . 

.  2,609 

2,780 

1,863 

6,732 

several  others  who  failed  to  come  in  this  year 

are 

Aug.  13.. 

.  2,313 

2,560 

2,230 

6,124 

eager  for  a  third  contest,  since  those  of  this 

year 

Aug.  20.. 

.  2,406 

2,982 

2,976 

5,369 

and  last  came  out  so  well. 


Coal  Production  in  Europe. 

Production  of  coal  in  European  countries  in  1913 
and  1920,  so  far  as  particulars  are  available : 

1913  1920 

United  Kingdom  .  287,430,000  229,532,000 

Germany  .  188,433,000  129,236,000 

France  .  40,187,000  *34,153.000 

Russia  .  33,206,000  5,850,000 

Belgium  .  22,474,000  22,053,000 

Austria  .  16,195,000  132,000 

Hungary  . 1,042,000  . 

Czecho  Slovakia  .  .  10,951,000 

Spain  .  3,951,000  5,281,000 

Holland  .  1,843,000  3,876,000 

Sweden  .  358,000  $415,000 

Poland  .  .  5,986,000 

Turkey  .  716,000  700,000 

JTotal  .  596,000.000  448,000,000 

including  output  of  the  Sarre  and  Lorraine,  12,- 
383,000  tons.  $1919.  ^Approximate  total  for  Europe, 
including  countries  not  specified  above. 


Ford  Cannot  Cut  Rates  Now. 

Proposed  rate  reductions  by  Henry  Ford’s  railroad, 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  were  suspended  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday  until 
January  1st.  Schedules  had  been  filed  with  the  com¬ 
mission  proposing  a  cut  in  rates  on  coal  from  mines 
in  Jackson  County  and  from  Ironton,  Ohio,  to  De¬ 
troit  and  other  destinations  on  the  line  of  the  road  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan. 

In  order  that  a  full  investigation  may  be  made  the 
commission  ordered  that  present  schedules  be  kept 
in  operation  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 


Western  Maryland  Proves  a  Disappointment. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad  and  its  extension  to  the  coal  fields  of 
West  Virginia  by  new  construction  and  the  purchase 
of  the  old  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh,  it 
was  expected  to  become  a  great  and  profitable  coal 
carrier.  The  stock  sold  between  40  and  50  as  a 
regular  thing.  But  when  the  depression  of  1907-08 
came  along  reorganization  was  necessary  again  and  a 
cash  assessment  of  $40  a  share  was  levied  on  the  stock. 
Now  we  notice  it  sells  at  $9  a  share,  representing  a 
loss  of  not  only  all  the  initial  value  but  $31  a  share 
of  the  actual  new  cash  put  into  the  property.  What 
inducement  is  there  to  provide  new  railroad  facilities 
at  this  rate? 


Too  Much  Sunshine. 

The  Daily  News  recently  printed  some  pictures  of 
scenes  in  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  showing  how  the 
coal  miners  live,  and  how  they  work  when  they  are 
not  striking.  One  illustration  of  an  undercutting  ma¬ 
chine  operating  in  a  mine  has  this  caption :  “The  men 
rarely,  if  ever,  see  the  sunlight.” 

If  that  were  true  it  would  mean  that  coal  miners 
usually  work  seven  days  a  week.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  miners  in  most  fields  have  seen  too  much 
sunshine  this  year.  They  would  be  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  spend  more  time  underground  earning 
money. 


It  is  understood  that  a  price  of  $5.85,  c.  i.  f.  Rouen, 
France,  for  a  three-year  contract,  was  recently  made 
on  English  coal  of  a  grade  somewhat  similar  to  our 
pool  10  coal. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


M.  H.  Ganser,  representing  the  Wentz  Company, 
Philadelphia,  was  among  recent  trade  visitors. 

N.  C.  Pridham,  assistant  to  president,  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  is  vacationing  in  New  Jersey  this  week. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc., 
sails  for  Europe  today  on  the  Olympic,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Dexter. 

Pinil  \\  .  Kahn,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  who  has  been 
spending  a  three  weeks'  vacation  at  Stamford,  N.  Y., 
returned  Thursday. 

I  red  R.  Rohl,  of  32  Broadway,  was  married  in 
this  city  on  Tuesday  and  will  shortly  sail  with  his 
bride  for  Callao,  Peru. 

E.  Hr  Zimmerman,  New  \  ork  sales  manager  of 
the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  is  back  after  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  spent  in  New  England  and  Canada. 

The  Ad.  Erdmann  Co.  and  the  Plymouth  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  have  moved  from  the  third  floor  of  the 
Washington  Building  to  new  quarters  on  the  ninth 
floor. 

Daniel  Anthony  was  the  winner  of  the  low  net 
score  for  the  day  at  the  recent  Golf  Club  Tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  Shackamaxon  Country  Club,  Westfield 
N.  J. 

L.  H.  Dowling,  of  Manchester,  New  England  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Johnson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  won  the  ama¬ 
teur  golf  championship  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
third  consecutive  year. 

William  C.  La  Fountain,  who  was  associated  with 
the  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corporation  for 
about  two  years,  joined  the  sales  organization  of 
Pattison  &  Bowns,  Inc.,  on  September  1st. 

Edward  P.  Doyle,  chairman  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  owners  of  apartment  houses  and  other 
large  buildings  to  investigate  the  coal  situation,  re¬ 
ports  that  he  can  see  no  prospect  of  lower  prices  for 
anthracite  in  the  near  future  and  advises  consumers 
who  have  not  already  stocked  for  the  winter  to  do  so 
without  delay. 

Louis  T.  Krebs,  manager  of  the  Morgantown  office 
of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  was  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  upon  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  He  states  that  business  in  the  Dominion 
is  more  active  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Krebs 
left  for  Pittsburgh  Wednesday  evening  and  from 
there  will  go  to  Morgantown.  From  now  on  he  will 
have  charge  of  the  firm’s  affairs  in  Fairmont  as  well 
as  in  Morgantown,  H.  R.  Rich,  the  former  Fairmont 
representative,  having  been  transferred  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  new  branch  office  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Barnes-Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  until  recently 
maintaining  an  office  at  No.  2  Rector  street,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  F.  &  E.  Soter  Corporation,  309 
Canal  street,  cigarette  manufacturers.  The  junior 
member  of  this  organization,  E.  Soter,  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  coal  for  some  time  past  on  account  of 
purchases  made  for  the  French  Government,  these 
aggregating  150,000  tons  last  year.  While  the  com¬ 
pany  under  the  new  arrangements  will  engage  in  the 
general  commercial  trade,  in  addition  to  filling  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  orders,  it  will  not  increase  its  clientele 
rapidly,  according  to  expectations,  as  all  tonnage  is 
now  being  taken  by  five  customers.  As  the  name  in¬ 
dicates,  the  coal  comes  from  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
and  is  shipped  over  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


Coke  Buyer  Gets  Big  Award. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  1st. — Litigation  over  a  contract 
under  w'hich  the  Domhoff-Joyce  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
agreed  to  furnish  the  Hamilton  Furnace  Co.  with 
120,000  tons  of  coke  from  March  1,  1920,  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1920,  at  $8.89  a  ton,  the  price  to  be  re¬ 
vised  if  the  Government  ceased  to  regulate  prices, 
has  been  decided  by  Judge  Harlan  in  Hamilton.  He 
gave  judgment  for  $110,987  for  coke  delivered,  in 
favor  of  the  Cincinnati  company,  but  awarded  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  amount  of  $515,707  to  the  furnace  com¬ 
pany,  which  bought  coal  in  the  open  market  after 
the  Government  ceased  regulating  prices  on  March 
31st. 


JULY  FUEL  EXPORTS 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Under  June  Record — 
Nearly  Half  Sent  to  Canada. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  to  various  countries  from  the  United  States 
during  July  were : 

ANTHRACITE:  Italy,  30;  Netherlands,  1;  Spain, 
2,614;  British  Honduras,  100;  Canada,  382,432; 
Panama,  384;  Mexico,  1,179;  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  839;  Barbados,  25;  other  British  West 
Indies,  116;  England,  321;  total,  388,041  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Azores  and  Madeira,  16,199; 
Belgium,  2,866;  Denmark,  20,621;  France,  110,648; 
Gibraltar,  3,707;  Greece,  49,994;  Iceland  and  Faroe 
Islands,  3.004;  Italy,  239,187;  Netherlands,  83,221; 
Portugal,  10,013;  Russia  in  Europe,  48,560;  Spain, 
3,478;  Switzerland,  8,759;  Turkey  in  Europe,  4,766; 
Scotland,  15,660;  Ireland,  101,022;  Bermuda,  736; 
British  Honduras,  45;  Canada,  1,308,973;  Costa  Rica, 
5;  Guatemala,  45;  Honduras,  657;  Nicaragua,  89; 
Panama,  18,149;  Greenland,  316;  Salvador,  2; 
Mexico,  14,499:  Barbados,  2,441;  Jamaica,  3,423; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  170;  other  British  West 
Indies,  444;  Cuba,  33,282;  Dutch  West  Indies,  193; 
French  West  Indies,  5,796;  Dominican  Republic, 
1,803;  Argentina,  97,512;  Brazil,  27,525;  Chile,  1,523; 
Colombia,  3,875;  Uruguay,  24,333;  Venezuela,  492; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  2,215 ;  Palestine  and  Syria,  6,781 ; 
other  British  Oceania,  10;  British  West  Africa,  3,550; 
Canary  Islands,  15,250;  French  Africa,  16,509; 
Portuguese  Africa,  10,804;  Egypt,  36,994;  England, 
289,843 ;  total,  2,649,989  gross'  tons. 

COKE:  Italy  500;  Portugal,  267;  Turkey  in 
Europe,  12;  British  Honduras,  2;  Canada,  11,366; 
Costa  Rica,  2;  Panama,  1;  Salvador,  4 ~  Mexico, 
4,382;  Cuba,  657;  French  West  Indies,  3;  Dominican- 
Republic,  3;  Brazil,  20;  Chile,  1,544;  Colombia,  34; 
Uruguay,  108;  Venezuela,  3;  Philippine  Islands,  201; 
British  West  Africa,  20;  England,  12;  total,  19,129 
gross  tons. 

Exports  by  Customs  Districts. 

ANTHRACITE:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
170;  Vermont,  1,786:  Massachusetts,  3;  St.  Lawrence, 
96,195;  .Rochester,  51,395;  Buffalo,  202,555;  New 
"Vork,  25,788;  Philadelphia,  3.312;  Virginia,  2,614; 
Sabine,  9;  San  Antonio,  1,073;  San  Diego,  2;  Arizona, 
90;  San  Francisco,  5;  Dakota,  252;  Duluth  and 
Superior,  27;  Michigan,  51;  Ohio,  2,714;  total, 
388,041  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
25;  Vermont,  290;  St.  Lawrence,  133,451;  Rochester, 
40,982;  Buffalo,  200,614;  New  York,  4,011;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  57,315;  Maryland,  330,559;  Virginia,. 860, 760; 
South  Carolina,  59,833;  Florida,  26,737;  Mobile,  90; 
New  Orleans,  951;  San  Antonio,  1,279;  El  Paso, 
12,956  :  San  Diego,  8;  Arizona,  51;  Washington,  656; 
Alaska,  5;  Hawaii,  10;  Dakota,  2,140;  Duluth  and 
Superior,  1,212;  Michigan,  80,232;  Ohio,  845,818; 
total,  388,041  gross  tons. 

COKE :  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  32;  Ver¬ 
mont,  341;  St.  Lawrence.  976;  Buffalo,  5,063;  New 
York,  621;  Philadelphia,  534;  Maryland  2,614;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  108;  Florida,  99;  Mobile,  75;  New  Orleans, 
118;  Sabine,  55;  San  Antonio,  3,249;  El  Paso,  3; 
Arizona,  57;  San  Francisco,  230;  Dakota,  117; 
Michigan,  4,655;  Ohio,  182;  total,  19,129  gross  tons. 

BUNKER:  New  York,  287,141;  Philadelphia, 

30,202;  Maryland,  44,427;  Virginia,  292,521. 


Retail  ^  prices  were  advanced  10  cents  a  ton  at 
LTtica,  N.  Y„  on  September  1st,  the  new  schedule 
beingj  Broken  and  egg,  $12.80;  stove  and  chestnut, 
$13.15,  and  pea  coal  $11. 


Contracts  for  delivering  24,000  tons  of  screened 
bituminous  coal  to  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  and  10,000  tons 
of  mine-run  coal  for  trans-shipment  at  South  Amboy, 
have  been  awarded  to  the  Emmons  Coal  Mining 
Co.  by  the  War  Department.  The  price  on  the 
South  Amboy  business  is  $5.76  f.  o.  b.  piers,  and 
on  the  Camp  Dix  tonnage  $3.43,  mines. 


The  strike  in  England  lasted  a  long  time,  but  the 
thought  that  it  may  be  repeated  is  revealed  in  various 
comments  on  the  trade  situation  on  the  other  side. 


General  Notes 


Glen  B.  May,  a  coal  operator  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
was  recently  found  murdered  in  the  burned  ruins  of 
his  camp  at  his  mines  at  Tutus,  Campbell  County. 

The  Mt.  Olive  &  Staunton  Coal  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  St.  Louis  and  operations  in  southern 
Illinois,  is  about  to  open  another  mine  at  Carpenter 
Ill. 

The  anthracite  miners  are  arranging  for  a  publicity 
campaign  with  a  view  to  placing  their  side  of  the 
wage  question  before  the  public,  in  anticipation  of 
the  wage  negotiations  which  will  take  place  a  few 
months  hence. 

Deliveries  of  coal  by  Germany  under  the  repara¬ 
tions  agreement  amounted  to  only  1,390,000  tons  dur¬ 
ing  July,  -as  against  a  stipulated  3,600,000  tons.  The 
reason  for  the  shrinkage  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that 
France  has  renounced  partially  coke  and  lignite. 

In  the  week  ending  August  20th  there  was  an 
increase  of  7,471  in  the  number  of  freight  cars  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week.  The  principal 
increase  was  in  merchandise  and  miscellaneous 
freight,  including  manufactured  products,  showing 
that  some  increase  has  occurred  in  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Eleven  men  lost  their  lives  last  Wednesday  in 
the  Harco  mine  of  the  Harrisburg  Colliery  Co., 
at  Harrisburg,  Ill.,  when  a  dynamite  charge  broke 
down  the  wall  of  an  old  room,  releasing  black 
damp.  About  400  men  were  working  in  the  mine, 
but  the  others  were  warned  in  time  and  made 
their  escape. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  made  a  15  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  salaries  on  September  1st,  the  cut  affecting 
between  3,000  and  4,000  clerical  and  other  employees 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  wage  agreement  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Two  advances  were  made  by 
the  company  during  the  period  of  rising  prices,  one 
of  25  per  cent  and  the  other  of  15  per  cent. 

The  men  employed  at  the  Sandy  Run  mine  of  the 
M.  S.  Kemmerer  Co.,  in  the  anthracite  region,  re¬ 
cently  went  on  strike  because  they  claimed  that  a 
“leak  has  occurred  as  to  certain  matters  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  local.  When  the  management  re¬ 
fused  to  give  the  name  of  the  supposed  offender,  or 
even  admit  that  that  it  had  received  any  clandestine 
information  about  the  meeting,  the  men  quit  work. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^FTER  September  first,  Elmer  L.  Kyle, 
Western  sales  manager  of  Weston 
Dodson  &  Company,  Inc.,  located  at 
Detroit,  will  be  associated  with  the  Seiler 
Coal  Company  in  their  Detroit  office. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

J7XPERIENCED  bituminous  salesman 
for  New  Jersey  territory.  Give  outline 
of  experience  mentioning  previous  connec¬ 
tions  and  salary  or  commission  expected. 
Will  treat  confidential.  Address  “Box  15,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


QPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped. 
If  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


September  3,  1921 
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The  first  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Coalmont- 
[oshannon  Coal  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  under  a 
ecree  of  bankruptcy  issued  by  the  U.  S.  District 
ourt,  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  John  M.  Hill, 
Teree  in  bankruptcy,  Penn  Square  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Thursday  next. 


The  Delaware  State  Coal  Club,  consisting  of  retail 
coal  dealers  in  various  parts  of  Delaware,  held  its 
quarterly  meeting  at  Rehoboth,  in  that  state,  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week.  One  of  the  speakers  was  John  Ed¬ 
monds,  general  sales  manager  of  Madeira,  Hill  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 


A  Chicago  dispatch  says  it  is  reported  there  that 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  planning  to  build  a 
new  coal  line  in  Franklin  County,  Illinois,  in  addition 
to  the  one  now  under  construction  from  West  Frank¬ 
fort  to  Johnston  City.  The  projected  branch  will 
extend  from  Royalton  to  Zeigler. 


JOS.  H.  REILLY,  President 


W.  B.  REILLY,  Sec’y  &  Treas. 


JOHN  E.  REILLY,  V.-Pre*id«at 


DUNCAN  -  SPANGLER  COAL  CO 


INCORPORATED 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

SUITE  305,  FINANCE  BUILDING, 


“DELTA”  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Greenwich  Piers,  Philadelphia 

Shipments  via  Penn.  Railroad  and  Connections 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Chicago  Notes 


E.  H.  Irwin,  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation. 

W.  J.  Spencer,  of  the  Monmouth  Coal  Co.,  Pe¬ 
oria,  Ill.,  was  in  town  this  week. 

The  Puritan  Coal  Co.,  inactive  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  dissolved,  effective  August  28th. 

W.  A.  Werner,  coal  operator  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
was  in  Chicago  the  earty  part  of  this  week. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Southern  C., 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

J.  A.  Fenlon,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  spent  several  days  in  Chicago  this  week. 

G.  A.  Miller,  retail  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of 
Alden,  la.,  was  among  the  visiting  coal  men  this 
week. 

J.  N.  McCabe,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gruschow- 
McCabe  Coal  Co.,  returned  this  week  from  his  va¬ 
cation. 

M.  C.  Boyd,  a  coal  and  grain  dealer  from  Hop¬ 
kinsville,  Ky.,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  on  business 
this  week. 

The  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Build¬ 
ing,  has  decreased  the  number  of  its  directors  from 
five  to  three. 

C.  W.  Morman,  of  the  Wells-E'lkhorn  Coal  Co., 
Ashland,  Ky.,  visited  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  trade  this  week. 

“Abe”  Mitchell,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal 
Co.,  Bedford  Building,  returned  this  week  from  a 
vacation  at  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

Enoch  Carver,  the  general  sales  manager  of  Cos¬ 
grove  &  Co.,  Johnston,  Pa.,  visited  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fices  of  his  firm  last  week. 

N.  K.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  returned  last  Monday  from 
a  vacation  spent  in  Michigan. 

Frank  A.  Manley,  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  this  week  inspecting  the  mines  operated  by 
his  concern  in  the  southern  Illinois  fields. 

R.  E.  Daniels,  head  of  Edwin  F.  Daniels  &  Co., 
Great  Northern  Building,  returned  this  week  from 
Wisconsin,  where  he  has  been  on  business. 

The  Hillsdale  Co-operative  Elevator  Co.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  coal  business  at  Hillsdale,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  operated  under  the  name  of  Butzer  &  Bryant. 

The  coal  business  of  D.  C.  McGill,  of  Briggsville, 
near  Chicago,  has  been  taken  over  by  I.  M.  and  C.  O. 
West  and  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  West  Coal 
Co. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Hillsboro  Coal  Co., 
Hillsboro,  Ill.,  and  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last 
week. 

Richard  H.  Lee,  of  the  J.  H.  Leonard  Coal  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  directors’  meeting,  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association 

Charles  E.  Oleson-  has  joined  the  export  depart¬ 
ment  of  .the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Sales  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 

The  McElvain-Hoy  Coal  Co.  has  added  Chester 
Richards  to  its  sales  forces.  He  will  work  the  local 
trade  for  the  time  being.  He  is  the  son  of  Frank 
Richards,  of  the  McElvain-Hoy  Coal  Co. 

Ed  Mordue  is  now  handling  smokeless  coals  for 
the  Bob-Lo  Coal  and  Sales  Corp.,  Monadnock  Block. 
Mr.  Mordue  was  formerly  associated  with  the  Thos. 
N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Building. 

A  five  and  one-half  foot  seam  of  coal  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  Carpenter,  Ill.,  at  a  depth  of  150  feet. 
The  Mt.  Olivet  &  Staunton  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
plans  to  open  another  mine  in  that  neighborhood. 

Frank  C.  Carland  opened  office  September  1st  for 
the  newly  organized  Frank  C.  Carland  Coal  Co.  at 
660  Old  Colony  Building.  He  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Rialto  Coal  Co.,  but  resigned  re¬ 
cently. 

The  Central  l  rust  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
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pointed  trustee  for  the  coal  and  grain  business  of 

C.  N.  Fank,  with  yards  and  elevators  at  Freeport. 
The  owner  was  in  financial  troubles  and  disappeared 
several  weeks  ago. 

The  Elburn  Coal,  Lumber  &  Implement  Co.  has 
sold  its  business  to  the  Elburn  Co-operative  Co.,  a 
newly  incorporated  firm  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  are  E.  E.  Hughes,  E.  L.  Hoyt  and 
business  associates. 

The  Power  Coal  Co.  has  closed  its  Chicago  offices 
in  the  Fisher  Building.  The  vacated  offices  were  oc¬ 
cupied  on  September  1st  by  the  Phoenix  Coal  Co. 

D.  S.  Ford  and  G.  G.  Ritchie,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Power  Coal  Co.,  are  now  associated  with 
the  Phoenix  Coal  Co. 

Fred  W.  Upham,  president  of  the  Consumers  Co., 
has  just  returned  to  Chicago  from  the  bedside  of  his 
wife  who  is  convalescing  in  Atlantic  City  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  performed  three  weeks  ago. 
He  was  pleased  to  report  that  Mrs.  Upham  is  re¬ 
covering  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  hospital. 

James  J.  Kelly,  at  one  time  a  well-known  Chicago 
coal  man,  but  recently  a  salesman  for  the  Aetna 
Powder  Co.,  died  in  Milwaukee  last  week,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Kelly  at  one  time  operated  a  re¬ 
tail  coal  business  m  Chicago  and  was  subsequently 
connected  with  different  coal  companies  in  various 
positions. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  taken  over  the  sales 
for  seven  more  mines,  formerly  operated  by  the 
Springfield  District  Coal  Mining  Co.  The  mines  are 
located  at  Auburn,  Cora,  Riverton,  Springfield  and 
Taylorville.  Branch  office  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
has .  been  opened  at  414  East  Washington  street, 
Springfield. 

R.  C.  McPherson  was  added  to  the  sales  force  of 
the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.  last  week.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  who  was  formerly  resident  manager  of  the 
Walter  \\  allingford  Coal  Co.,  will  represent  the 
Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.  in  the  sale  of  its  Elkhorn 
coal  in  a  section  of  Indiana  and  Michigan,  dividing 
that  territory  with  H.  B.  Stanton. 

The  steamer  A.  E.  Cornelius,  which  has  brought 
many  cargoes  of  coal  front  Buffalo  to  Chicago  this 
year>  met  with  an  accident  in  the  Chicago  River 
last  week,  when  it  attempted  to  pass  the  steamer 
Midland  Prince  under  the  raised  bridge  at  Wells 
street.  The  steamers  were  stuck  under  the  bridge  for 
more  than  an  hour,  blocking'  both  river  and  bridCTe 
traffic. 

William  J.  Suffern,  a  retired  coal  merchant  and 
resident  of  Chicago  for  over  60  years,  died  last  week 
at  his  home  at  561  North  Pine  avenue.-  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week 
Burial  took  place  at  the  Rosehill  Cemetery.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  local  coal  men,  especially  the 
older  men  in  the  trade,  and  his  death  was  deeply  felt 
by  his  many  friends. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  will  be  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  from  that  time  forward  meetings  will 
be  held  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each 
month,  thus  ending  the  summer  schedule  of  monthly 
meetings.  The  association  reports  great  success 
lately  m  the  collections  of  railroad  claims,  rendered 
on  the  basis  of  the  railroad’s  legal  liability. 

Jackson  IC.  Dering,  president  of  the  J.  K.  Dering 
Coal  Co  ,  McCormick  Building,  who  was  operated 
on  last  week  at  a  local  hospital,  is  now  considered 
out  of  danger.  _  However,  it  will  be  several  months 
be  ore  he  is  in^  condition  to  resume  his  business 
activities.  He  will  be  taken  from  the  hospital  to  his 
summer  home  at  Lake  Villa  as  soon  as  his  condition 
permits,  where  he  will  stay  during  his  convalescent 
period. 

Lake  shipments  of  coal  increased  last  week  com¬ 
pared  to  previous  weeks  in  July  and  August  A 
total  of  six  cargoes  arrived  at  Chicago  and  nearby 
docks  five  arriving  on  the  same  day.  Steamers  A.  E. 
Cornelius ,  II  y  dr  us  and  Hemlock,  all  from  Buffalo, 
landed  with  full  cargoes  in  the  North  Branch,  Chi- 
cago  River.  Steamer  Hill  from  Toledo  docked  at 
South  Chicago,  and  steamers  Filbert  of  Toledo  and 
Pargney  from  Conneaut  brought  coal  to  Gary  docks. 
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JOINT  RATES  ORDERED 

Case  Decided  in  Favor  of  Producers  on  West 
Side  Belt  Railroad. 

In  a  ruling  announced  this  week  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  orders  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  their  east¬ 
ern  connections  to  establish  joint  through  rates  from 
mines  on  the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  to  interstate  destinations  east  of  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  The  new  rates,  which  are  to  go  into 
effect  on  November  15th,  will  be  the  same  as  the 
Westmoreland  rate  on  the  P.  RR.  and  the  Fairmont 
rate  on  the  B.  &  O.  These  are  25  cents  above  the 
Clearfield  rate. 

This  action  was  the  result  of  a  complaint  filed 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co., 
of  which  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  are 
the  general  sales  agent.  The  Pittsburgh  Terminal 
company  operates  six  mines  on  the  West  Side  Belt 
road,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  some  3,000,000  tons 
of  high-grade  Youghiogheny  gas  coal,  the  lump  and 
mine-run  being  classified  in  pools  60  and  61,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Tonnage  from  these  operations  has  always  been 
prevented  from  reaching  many  important  eastern 
markets  on  a  competitive  basis  because  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  refused  to 
establish  joint  rates  eastbound  from  points  on  the 
West  Side  Belt  Railroad,  although  the  Westmore¬ 
land  group  rates  apply  on  shipments  made  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  its  connections. 

The  I.  C.  C.  holds  that  “the  refusal  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  maintain  joint  rates  on  the  Westmore¬ 
land  group  basis  from  and  to  such  points,  while 
contemporaneously  maintaining  rates  on  like  traffic 
on  the  Westmoreland  group  basis  to  the  same  desti¬ 
nations  from  points  on  the  Peters  Creek  and  Ells¬ 
worth  branches  of  the  Monongahela  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Monongahela  Railway,”  re¬ 
sulted  in  undue  prejudice. 

The  decision  will  enable  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  to  com¬ 
pete  on  equal  terms  in  all  eastern  markets,  after 
November  15th,  with  other  shippers  of  low-sulphur 
gas  coal. 

NorfolK  Notes 


f.  E.  Hasler,  from  the  New  York  office  of  Hasler 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  city  last  week. 

L.  E.  Kranz,  auditor  for  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office,  after  his  annual  va¬ 
cation.  1 

W.  A.  Shea,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  Ltd.,  spent 
two  days  last  week  at  the  New  York  office  of  this  i 
company. 

T.  S.  Southgate,  -president  of  the  Southgate  Termi¬ 
nal  Co.,  has  sailed  for  foreign  ports,  and  is  expected 
to  be  away  for  some  time. 

R.  M.  Foster,  formerly  manager  for  the  Emmons 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  at  Norfolk,  was  a  visitor  to  Balti¬ 
more  last  week  on  business. 

D.  M.  Carl,  traffic  manager,  and  C.  L.  Packard, 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  office  for  the  Weston  Dod¬ 
son  &  Co.,  are  in  Norfolk  closing  up  the  office  for 
this  company.  The  business  xf  the  Norfolk  territory 
will  hereafter  be  handled  from  the  Baltimore  office. 

Several  Norfolk  coal  offices  are  curtailing  their 
forces  and  in  some  instances  are  contemplating  clos¬ 
ing  their  branch  offices  temporarily.  The  Kentenia 
Coal  Co.  announced  that  its  branch  office  at  Norfolk 
closed  September  1  st,  and  the  business  here  will  be 
transferred  to  its  branch  in  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


Major  Coyle  and  directors  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  were  guests  of  the  Chicago 
V  holesale  Coal  Shippers’  Association  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Drake  Hotel.  The 
directors  gathered  in  Chicago  this  week  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  one  of  the  matters  up  for  discussion  was  the 
establishment  of  a  traffic  committee. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


C.  E.  Cowan,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  chief  engineer, 
Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  was  in  the  region  last  week. 

V.  B.  Hayes,  of  the  sales  department,  Jamison  C. 
&  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Tuesday. 

A.  G.  and  Hugh  G.  Smith,  of  Smith  Bros.  Co., 
Clarksburg,  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Atlantic 
City. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  left  on 
Monday  night  for  a  business  trip  to  Washington. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  H.  C.  Owen,  J.  A.  Boyle  and  0.  W. 
Rider,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  were  in  Union- 
town,  Pa,  last  week  on  an  inspection  of  coal  land. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
is  expected  to  visit  the  Fairmont  region  this  week. 

T.  H.  Johnson,  Bellaire,  O.,  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  and  C.  H.  Ebberts,  Wheeling, 
are  spending  their  vacations  here  with  their  families. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  W.  V.  U., 
Morgantown,  will  resume  extension  mining  school 
work  in  the  Fairmont  region  next  fall  after  a  year’s 
lull. 

R.  R.  McFall,  of  the  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  has  returned  to  that  city  after  visiting  his 
former  home  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  a  business  trip 
to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 

Frank  Hutchinson,  general  manager  of  the  Rich 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  Logan,  W.  Va.,  stopped  here  during 
the  early  part  of  this  week  after  visiting  J.  A.  Clark, 
Jr.,  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 

J.  C.  McKinley,  Wheeling,  has  sold  370  acres  of 
Pittsburgh  No.  8  coal  land  in  the  river  seam  of 
Richland  district  and  Buffalo  district  in  Ohio  and 
Brooke  counties,  W.  Va.,  for  $50,000. 

A.  Q.  Davis,  Uniontown,  representative  of  the 
Hess  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  in  Morgantown  last 
week.  J.  A.  Boyle,  Philadelphia  representative  of 
the  same  company,  was  also  in  Morgantown. 

Uncle  Dan  Howard,  of  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  went,  to  Atlantic  City 
last  Friday  night.  Uncle  Dan  says  miners  do  not 
get  hay  fever  because  the  atmosphere  is  cool  in  the 
mines  in  the  summer  time,  which  is  regarded  as 
necessary  for  cure.  This  may  not  apply  this  year, 
he  says,  because  many  of  them  are  idle  these  days. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Co.,  returned  to  Fairmont  Sunday  night  after  being 
in  Colorado  two  months.  He  gained  five  pounds, 
looks  well  and  exhibits  a  fine  coat  of  sunburn  due  to 
daily  golf  playing.  Mine-run  is  selling  at  $5  to  $5.50 
in  Colorado,  and  he  no  doubt  has  expressed  the 
wish  that  his  mines  were  located  in  Colorado  instead 
of  Fairmont  these  hard-hit  days. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  mining  men  and  their 
ladies  attended  a  banquet  of  the  Clarksburg  Mining 
Institute  at  Spring  Hill,  near  Clarksburg.  Uncle 
Dan  Howard,  vice-president,  presided,  and  gave  some 
of  the  strenuous  old-fashioned  steps  on  the  dance 
floor.  The  affair  was  staged  for  R.  M.  Lambie, 
Charleston,  head  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  but 
he  was  unable  to  attend  because  he  has  not  thor¬ 
oughly  recovered  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 


In  addition  to  contests  between  mine  rescue  and 
first-aid  teams,  the  International  First  Aid  and  Mine 
Rescue  Meet  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  September 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  will  be  characterized  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gold  medals  and  diplomas  for  heroism 
in  saving  lives  in  mine  disasters.  These  will  be 
awarded  to  12  men  or  their  nearest  surviving  rela¬ 
tives,  in  cases  where  the  attempted  rescues  resulted 
fatallv. 

- -3 - 

This  week’s  dispatch  from  Cardiff  quote  Admiralty 
coal  at  32s.  6d.  to  33s.  6d.  The  British  output  for 
the  week  ending  August  20th  is  estimated  at 
4,334,000  tons,  as  compared  with  4,587,000  tons  for 
the  preceding  week.  Inability  of  the  home  and 
export  trade  to  absorb  a  full  output  seems  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  falling  off. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


Preston  W.  Neale,  of  the  F.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  made 
a  business  trip  into  the  South  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  reports  prospects  better  than  fair 
from  that  territory. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building,  returned  the  latter  end  of 
the  week  from  an  automobile  tour,  which  included 
points  in  New  England  and  Canada. 

Isaac  W.  Rhoads,  retail  coal  dealer  at  Bridgeport, 
has  added  an  ice  manufacturing  plant  to  his  business, 
and  beginning  with  August  25th  has  been  turning  out 
a  fine  grade  of  ice  every  twenty-four  hours. 

John  A.  Coon,  of  the  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  Estate,  re¬ 
cently  spent  a  few  days  in  the  old  home  town  at 
Frackville,  Pa.  He  says  it  is  still  as  fine  a  sight  as 
ever  to  see  the  loaded  coal  cars  come  from  the  famous 
Mahanoy  Plane. 

Hower  Bros.,  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  are  now  recon¬ 
structing  their  coal  trestle  in  compliance  with  the 
latest  ruling  of  the  railroad  company,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  are  making  deliveries  from  the  heavy 
stock  they  accumulated  previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  repairs. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  M.  E.  Heilner,  of  the 
Cortright  Coal  Co.  sales  force  knows,  it  is  coal,  yet 
like  all  real  busy  men  he  has  a  hobby,  and  his  is  dogs, 
and  he  can  recite  their  pedigrees  frontwards  and 
backwards.  Lately  be  has  specialized  in  police  dogs 
and  this  week  made  a  shipment  of  two  fine  specimens 
across  the  continent  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Some  more  constructive  advertising  has  been  done 
by  the  Newton  Coal  Co.  recently.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  their  publicity  helps  the  trade  in  general, 
being  of  an  informative  character  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  men  behind  it.  In  their  latest  adver¬ 
tisement  they  make  the  statement  that  they  deliver 
about  one-third  of  all  the  coal  used  in  the  city. 

The  city  papers  recently  have  carried  numerous 
items  about  a  scheme  of  selling  coal  direct  from  the 
tracks  to  the  consumer  in  Pottstown.  The  parties 
behind  the  business  are  underselling  the  local  dealers 
from  two  to  three  dollars  a  ton.  While  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  vouch  for  all  coal  that  is  being  delivered  in 
this  manner,  an  examination  of  two  cars  of  chestnut 
disclosed  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  coal,  the 
contents  being  principally  slate,  stone  and  bone.  It 
is  really  distressing  that  people  should  have  this 
refuse  foisted  upon  them,  and  we  really  believe  the 
buyer  when  the  time  comes  to  try  to  burn  it  would 
be  justified,  and  would  be  upheld,  in  bringing  an 
action  in  common  law  against  the  vendors. 


Export  Prospects. 

Export  trade  has  been  very  light  since  July  1st, 
and  now  that  English  interests  are  active  again  it 
will  take  a  little  while  for  us  to  get  our  bearings. 
At  the  same  time,  a  couple  of  months  may  be  counted 
as  but  a  short  time  in  the  handling  of  such  a  long- 
range  proposition  as  the  export  trade  is.  After  a 
while  we  shall  know  better  what  England  can  do 
and  what  the  other  countries  need  in  the  way  of 
coal  supplies. 

The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  business 
will  gradually  drift  into  the  hands  of  colliery  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  larger  sort  and  that  they,  having  the 
better  facilities  for  production  and  distribution,  will 
hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition  and  the 
activities  of  those  who  lack  direct  mining  connections. 


Indiana  Strike  to  Be  Arbitrated. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  1. — After  a  long  wrangle 
at  the  conference  called  by  Governor  McCray,  in 
an  effort  to  restore  quiet  in  the  Sullivan  County 
coal  field,  union  miners  and  operators  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  submit  all  questions  of  dispute  to 
arbitration. 

The  signed  agreement  provides  for  an  arbitration 
Committee  of  two  members — John  Hessler,  president 
of  District  No.  11,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
and  P.  H.  P'enna,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Indiana 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators’  Association. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


L.  E.  Tucker,  Detroit  manager  of  the  Central 
Fuel  Co.,  visited  the  company’s  home  office  in 
this  city  last  week. 

Vice-President  B.  F.  Ford,  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.,  is  able  to  be  at  his  desk  again  follow¬ 
ing  his  recent  critical  operation. 

B.  E.  Landis,  formerly  of  the  Tribbey  Coal  Co., 
is  to  represent  the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.  at  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  and  will  cover  Michigan  for  that 
concern. 

C.  D.  Hopkins,  of  the  Eureka  Coal  Co.,  Athens, 
Ohio,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday,  stopping  off 
on  his  way  home  from  a  vacation  in  the  lake 
region  of  northern  Michigan. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
went  to  Chicago  on  Monday  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Wholesalers’  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  also  visited  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  company. 

James  Albert  Green,  president  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks’ 
hunting  and  fishing  expedition  to  northern  Can¬ 
ada.  He  brought  home  a  fine  collection  of  speci¬ 
mens  and  photographs. 

Effective  September  1st,  T.  V.  Bush,  formerly 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  Raleigh  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  coal  service  agent  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  traffic  department  of  the 
Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co.,  by  reason  of  consolidation, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  traffic  manager’s  office 
at  Raleigh,  W.  Va.  The  treasurer's  office  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  absorbs  the  sales  duties  that  formerly 
came  over  that  desk. 

Early  &  Daniels,  wdro  recently  went  into  the 
coal  jobbing  business  at  Cincinnati  with  E.  E. 
Wilkinson,  formerly  of  Logan,  W  .Va.,  in  charge 
of  their  coal  department,  were  originally  grain  and 
hay  dealers,  and  their  coal  sales  are  to  elevator 
concerns  who  sell  to  the  former  when  he  markets 
his  production  and  has  an  empty  wagon  in  which 
to  cart  home  his  fuel  supply. 


The  Plea  for  Lighter  Cars. 

The  affairs  of  the  Ford  railroad  are  attracting 
considerable  attention.  The  reason  for  the  increased 
earnings  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  explained  in  a 
manner  that  shows  that  no  great  genius  was  involved 
in  attaining  same,  but  somewhat  of  a  question  arises 
as  to  the  proposition  to  use  lighter  equipment. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  we  have  several  times 
commented  upon  the  extreme  to  which  some  mana¬ 
gers  have  gone  in  the  introduction  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  size  of  cars 
and  locomotives  has  increased  greatly,  necessitating 
the  complete  rebuilding  of  roadbeds  and  the  re¬ 
equipment  of  the  lines.  A  great  amount  of  capital 
has  been  used  and  less  money  is  earned  than  ever 
before  on  many  roads. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  use  of  heavier 
equipment  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  is  well 
enough  to  plan  running  enormous  trains  over  a 
through  line  of  heavy  traffic,  like  the  Lake  Shore- 
New  York  Central  line  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
but  there  are  many  roads  (to  say  nothing  of  many 
branches  of  the  important  lines')  on  which  small 
equipment  could  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

Against  this  the  railroad  men  say  that  small  cars 
cannot  be  safely  hauled  in  trains  with  large  cars. 
Consequently,  the  entire  system  has  to  lie  rebuilt, 
bridges  in  particular  being  a  critical  point.  Thus 
enormous  expenses  in  some  cases  have  been  made 
necessary. 

Speaking  of  the  New  York  Central,  it  is  noticed 
that  even  on  one  of  its  short  haul  branch  lines  pas¬ 
senger  equipment  of  the  heaviest  type  (including  even 
double  windows)  is  handled  by  locomotives  that  could 
take  the  Overland  Limited  over  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  result  is  that  full  acceleration  cannot  be 
accomplished  between  stations  and  the  running  time 
is  less  rapid  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
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Life  As  a  Business  Proposition. 

By  DR.  FRANK  CRANE 


Life  has  been  called  all  sorts  of  things.  Life  is  a  dream,  a 
gambling  game,  an  opportunity  from  which  to  get  all  the  fun 
and  the  least  pain  possible,  a  probation  preparatory  to  the 
next  life,  a  vale  of  tears,  and  so  on. 

Suppose  we  consider  life  as  a  business  proposition.  Look  at 
it  from  a  practical,  profit-and-loss,  shrewd  and  commonsense 
viewpoint. 

Very  well.  First,  what  can  we  get  out  of  it?  Only  wages. 

I  here  are  no  endowed  and  privileged  ones,  all  are  day  labor¬ 
ers;  for  every  one,  when  the  work’s  over,  must  leave  all  he 
has  gained  and  go  back  to  that  nothingness  from  which  he 
came,  as  stark  naked  and  poor  as  when  he  arrived.  All  the 
billionaire  gets  out  of  life  is  exactly  what  the  bricklayer  gets, 
his  board  and  clothes  and  amusements. 

What  is  the  wage  of  Life?  Life’s  pay  is  happiness.  On  Life’s 
book  happiness  is  credit  and  unhappiness  debit. 

It  s  happiness  we  all  strive  for,  of  one  kind  or  another,  whether 
beer  and  cakes  or  turtled  feasts,  overalls  or  dress-suits, 
pinochle  or  a  cracker-box  or  stock  gambling  on  the  market, 
social  distinction,  wealth  display,  political  success,  intellec¬ 
tual  achievement — it’s  all  happiness,  according  to  taste. 

How  is  happiness  to  be  secured,  how  can  one  be  sure  to  get 
his  pay?  By  finding  out  what  he  really  wants.  This  is  not 
so  easy.  Most  people  work  a  lot  for  what  they  think  other 
people  think  they  want. 

How  can  one  find  that  out?  By  experiment,  trying  out  various 
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activities  until  he  finds  the  one  in  which  he  can  most  enthusi¬ 
astically  express  himself. 

Also  by  ascertaining  those  forms  of  pleasure  that  are  frauds 
and  bring  on  misery.  The  conclusive  argument  against  drunk- 
edness,  licentiousness,  and  the  like,  is  that  they  are  swindles, 
gold  bricks;  they  promise  joy  and  pay  suffering. 

How  should  one  get  his  pay?  Every  day.  Not  at  the  end 
of  the  task.  Unless  every  day  brings  its  satisfaction,  you  are 
cheating  yourself. 

How  can  one  tell  what  sort  of  things  pay  and  what  sort  do 
not  pay?  By  the  collective  experience  of  mankind,  and  by 
accepting  the  guidance  of  reliable  teachers. 

What  does  the  cumulative  experience  of  mankind  show? 
That  only  those  acts  which  are  fundamentally  just,  fair, 
honest  and  kind  are  those  that  invariably  pay. 

Why  work?  If  it’s  happiness  that  is  our  wage,  why  not  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry;  why  not  loaf  and  play?  Because  human 
beings  are  so  constituted  that  they  secure  the  maximum  of 
satisfactory  self-expression  only  by  doing  some  part  of  the 
world’s  work. 

What  we  call  goodness  more  than  pays  every  day,  it  leaves 
something  over,  a  deposit  in  the  happiness  bank,  which  be¬ 
comes  a  reserve  fund  from  which  we  draw  dividends.  The 
good  are  the  happiness  capitalists.  The  bad  are  the  happi¬ 
ness  spendthrifts. 

Why  not  approach  this  matter  of  good  and  bad,  conscience  of 
self-indulgence,  as  a  business  proposition? 
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Easy  Ways  to  Save. 

The  meat  business  and  coal  business  seem  to 
be  very  much  alike  in  the  thoughts  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
This  is  especially  true  when  one  thinks  of  anthra¬ 
cite  as  a  product  that  is  manufactured  rather  than 
being  a  raw  material.  Much  of  the  carcass  of  the 
animal  butchered  is  sold  for  less  than  cost,  and 
the  small  percentage  of  the  better  cuts  makes  the 
so-called  high  prices.  If  more  people  were  willing 
to  take  the  time  to  cook  the  cheaper  parts  prop¬ 
erly,  and  if  more  housekeepers  would  try  to  burn 
pea  and  buckwheat  coal,  the  advantages  would  be 
widespread,  for  it  is  an  easy  way  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living. 

With  large  institutions  the  changing  of  the 
grate  bars  alone  is  all  that  is  required  to  substi¬ 
tute  steam  sizes  for  the  more  expensive  stove  or 
egg;  and  it  was  brought  out  at  a  recent  conven¬ 
tion  that  the  only  reason  why  stove  manufactur¬ 
ers  do  not  place  smaller  holes  in  their  furnace 
grates,  etc.,  is  because  it  takes  a  little  more 
metal.  This  lowers  the  price  a  few  cents,  but  the 
buyer  has  to  burn  the  more  expensive  coal  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  apparatus. 

Old  coal  men  can  well  remember  when  nut  coal 
sold  for  $1  per  ton  less  than  stove,  and  the  call 
for  such  large  quantities  of  the  last-named  size 
seems  to  have  left  the  well-prepared  egg  coal  in 
the  rear  ranks,  while  nut  and  pea — which  alone 
or  together  are  ideal  for  most  ranges — are  in 
good  demand  only  during  the  winter. 


Great  Cut  in  Foreign  Production. 

The  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  approximate  total  production  of  coal 
in  Europe  during  1920  was  448,000,000  tons,  as 
against  596,000,000  in  the  pre-war  year  1913. 

This  must  mean  a  very  general  cutting  down  of  re¬ 
serves,  if  not  a  complete  elimination,  and  should 
brighten  the  prospects  of  the  American  export  trade 
when  the  demand  increases  in  foreign  countries  with 
the  resumption  of  industrial  activity  and  more  or  less 
of  a  return  to  normalcy. 


Coal  to  Canada. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  by  months, 
during  1919-1921  were: 


ANTHRACITE 


Month 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Tanuary  . 

.  362,268 

291,542 

272,975 

February  .  .  . . 

.  210,721 

254,958 

269,488 

March  . 

.  105,093 

384,053 

295,971 

April  . 

331,485 

352,069 

May  . 

.  396,580 

271,463 

414,407 

June  . 

.  471,825 

486,343 

479,720 

July  . 

593,945 

382,432 

Total  . 

.  2,312,944 

2,613,789 

2,467,062 

BITUMINOUS 

Month 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January  . 

.  768,770 

457,909 

1,177,519 

February  . 

.  446,429 

541,270 

628,860 

March  . 

.  352,883 

639,635 

591,557 

April  . 

839,696 

704,587 

May  . 

.  1,088,026 

716,453 

1,124,246 

June  . 

.  1,430,741 

1,193,767 

1,412,497 

July  . 

.  1,338,108 

1,684,722 

1,308,973 

Total  . 

.  5,926,89 7 

6,173,453 

6,948,236 

Operators  Co.  Changes  Name. 

The  Morris  Run  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  name 
under  which  the  company  formerly  known  as 
The  Operators  Coal  Sales  Co.,  of  Boston,  will 
hereafter  carry  on  business. 

Confusion  of  the  old  name  with  another  Boston 
company  may  have  prompted  this  change. 

The  Boston  office,  covering  the  New  England 
territory,  will  continue  under  the  management 
of  Earle  F.  Larabee,  whose  efficient  work  with 
this  company  and  his  long  experience  in  the  coal 
trade  have  gained  for  him  many  friends  through¬ 
out  New  England  in  both  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade.  The  newly  opened  New  York  office 
will  be  in  charge  of  R.  M.  Fulworth. 

The  company  also  has  an  office  at  Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Beauties  of  Government  Regulation. 

If  the  coal  man  who  says  he  was  taught  a  little 
something  about  his  trade  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  during  the  war,  wants  to  know  why  he  shoulc 
now  support  the  fight  to  maintain  an  individua 
initiative  method  of  doing  business,  rather  than  z 
red-tape  supervision  by  some  unfriendly  politicians 
he  may  well  consider  a  rule  that  was  sent  out  ir 
the  Fall  of  1918.  This  said  in  effect:  “No  dealer 
can  advance  the  price  to  the  consumer  more  thar 
95  cents  per  ton  and  no  advance  can  be  made  unti 
he  has  disposed  of  the  amount  now  in  stock.”  This 
followed  a  95-cent  advance  in  the  wholesale  price 
of  anthracite. 

From  a  socialistic  standpoint  this  is  “bully,”  as 
Roosevelt  used  to  say,  but  in  the  following  spring) 
every  coal  man  in  the  country  found  himself  with 
a  fair  tonnage  on  April  1st,  owing  to  a  very  dull 
March,  and  then  the  Fuel  Administration  reversed  its 
ruling,  making  it  obligatory  that  all  coal  should  be 
sold  at  the  opening  prices,  thus  causing  a  loss  with¬ 
out  the  offsetting  gain  which  should  have  been  his 
the  autumn  before  mentioned. 

This  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  how  orders  by 
an  outsider  with  power  can  upset  the  natural  methods 
of  supply  and  demand  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
merchants  lose  both  ways.  And  now  just  a  word 
as  to  any  kind  of  government  supervision.  The 
papers  that  are  demanding  it  are  usually  the  very 
ones  that  would  most  fiercely  resent  anything  that 
curbed  their  activities.  It  all  depends  on  “whose 
ox  is  gored.”  If  all  business  was  conducted  as  it 
is  at  the  capital,  the  whole  world  would  become 
bankrupt. 


A  resident  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  thinks  he  has 
invented  a  new  system  of  house  heating  which  will 
enable  him  to  cut  down  his  coal  bills  very  materially. 
He  has  filed  plans  for  a  residence  embodying  his 
ideas.  The  kitchen  range  is  to  be  the  only  source 
of  heat  supply  and  warm  air  is  to  be  conducted  to 
the  other  rooms  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
buildings  equipped  with  hot-air  furnaces.  Mr.  For- 
cier  admits  that  on  very  cold  days  some  of  the  rooms 
may  not  be  heated  quite  warm  enough  to  suit  some 
people,  but  he  claims  it  is  healthier  that  way. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  bituminous  tonnage  remains  at  the  high 
level  established  the  middle  of  August,  the 
most  recent  weekly  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  a  slight  gain  which  practically 
offsets  the  slight  loss  of  the  previous  week  and, 
as  stated,  leaves  the  tonnage  situation  about 
where  it  was.  Now  that  we  have  entered  upon 
the  fall  season  and  two-thirds  of  the  year  is 
in  the  background,  it  can  be  stated  that  we  are 
witnessing  this  season  the  greatest  tonnage 
downfall,  either  relatively  or  absolutely,  that 
the  trade  has  ever  seen.  There  have  been  pe¬ 
riods  of  depression  in  the  bituminous  industry 
heretofore,  but  never  has  there  been  such  a  de¬ 
cline  in  tonnage  as  the  present  year  has 
brought  about. 

In  this  connection  we  fgel  that  we  may  very 
appropriately  refer  back  to  the  article  concern¬ 
ing  the  declining  rate  of  increase  in  soft  coal 
tonnage  published  on  page  301  of  our  issue  of 
August  6th.  This  shows  that  even  the  big 
tonnage  figures  of  war-time  years  did  not  re¬ 
flect  the  former  degree  of  growth  in  this  in¬ 
dustry.  The  halcyon  era  of  bituminous  min¬ 
ing,  considered  simply  from  a  tonnage  stand¬ 
point,  was  the  period  1900  to  1910,  when  there 
was  an  increase  from  212,000,000  tons  to  417,- 
-  000.000  tons;  an  increase  absolutely  of  205,- 
000,000  tons  and  proportionately  of  nearly  100 
per  cent.  Had  the  same  absolute  gain  been 
made  the  1920  tonnage  would  have  been  622,- 
000,000  tons,  although  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  an  output  of  556,000,000  tons  was 
achieved,  and  had  the  same  proportionate  gain 
been  achieved,  the  tonnage  would  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  800,000,000  tons. 

By  making  a  comparison  in  this  way  we  can 
realize  the  more  fully  the  great  gain  that  was 
made  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  realize  that  there  are  some  under¬ 
lying  restraining  influences  at  work  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  rapid  growth  of  tonnage  at  the 
present  time,  regardless  of  the  current  busi¬ 
ness  depression  and  allied  features.  These  re¬ 
straining  influences  are  all  small,  perhaps,,  but 
they  count  up,  as  the  saying  is.  As  the  situa¬ 
tion  now  exists,  the  tonnage  required  to  make 
up  the  modest  amount  of  444,000,000  tons  for 
the  year  is  10,400,000  tons  for  each  week  from 
now  on  to  the  end  of  December. 

Allowing  the  necessary  time  for  speeding 
up,  that  would  mean  such  a  rate  for  the  clos- 
I  ing  weeks  of  the  year  as  has  seldom  been 
|  equaled,  and  it  appears  now  that  the  444,000,- 
000  mark  will  hardly  be  reached.  The  present 
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rate  means  that  the  year’s  tonnage  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  below  that  of  1909,  although,  as  the 
conservative  Survey  commentator  remarks, 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  ten  to  twenty 
million  tons,  and  that  is  a  rate  of  only  two  and 
one-half  of  five  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  ten  per  cent  per  annum  that  was  once 
achieved  regularly  for  many  years.  So  alto¬ 
gether,  the  tonnage  movement  is  such  as  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  record  in  the  trade ;  but  not  a 
record  of  the  right  sort. 

Recognizing  all  this,  there  are  many  who 
say  that  it  is  well  not  to  have  too  strong  a 
market.  Frelinghuysen  is  still  on  the  job,  as 
one  man  puts  it,  and  every  politician  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  jump  in  and  gather  a  meed 
of  glory  '"through  some  restrictive  measures 
should  coal  market  conditions  seem  to  warrant 
them  in  so  doing.  High  prices  on  coal  are 
meat  and  drink  to  them,  and  something  will  be 
gained  by  a  somewhat  draggy  condition.;  un¬ 
satisfactory  though  it  may  be  to  the  coal  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  present  time. 

Heretofore  the  trade  has  always  snapped 
back  to  a  larger  tonnage  than  ever  before 
after  a  single  year  of  depression.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  so  drastic  a  cutting  down  will 
develop.  It  will  probably  be  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  recovery  to  be  unimpeded  by  minor  fluc¬ 
tuations  as  equilibrium  is  restored.  There  will 
be  some  ups  and  downs,  annually  perhaps  as 
well  as  monthly,  before  a  new  high  record  is 
achieved.  There  will  be  a  rebound  in  prices; 
but,  with  a  tendency  to  lower  wages  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  the  1920  average  in  prices  will  per¬ 
haps  never  be  seen  again  except  in  time  of 
acute  emergency,  perhaps  none  of  us  will  ever 
see  prices  sustained  for  a  year  at  such  levels  as 
prevailed  in  the  bituminous  coal  trade  last 

year.  .  .  ... 

The  precise  time  of  greater  activity  in  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt. 
There  is  the  seasonal  advantage  that  is  work¬ 
ing  all  the  time  in  favor  of  the  coal  trade,  but 
there  is  no  sign  yet  in  Wall  Street. of  a  definite, 
substantial  turn  in  business  conditions.  Con¬ 
gress  has  adjourned  for  a  while,  and  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  railroad  bill  is  therefore. deferred. 
Several  observers  of  business  conditions  have 
stated  that  the  passage  thereof  and  the  release 
of  the  half-billion  dollars  is  one  of  the  great 
features  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  starting 
industry  at  a  faster  pace. 

Much  is  heard  of  unemployment,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  folks  out  of  work  are  so 
numerous  as  is  indicated  by  some  statements.' 
The  number  of  workers  is,  of  course,  less  than 


it  was  in  1918  for  more  than  a  few  reasons. 
There  were  then  millions  of  women  and  girls 
engaged  in  the  emergency  work  who  would  be 
unwilling  to  continue,  in  all  probability.  There 
has  also  been  a  very  necessary  return  of  labor 
to  the  farms,  so  that  any  calculation  based  on 
deductions  from  number  that  worked  in  1918 
must  be  somewhat  discounted.  So,  too,  we 
must  remember  that  in  normal  times  there  are 
always  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  unsteadily  throughout 
the  year.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  reports  of  unemployment  are  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  organized  charity  workers  who, 
having  an  eye  for  their  own  welfare,  are 
prompted  to  play  up  current  conditions  for 
their  own  advantage. 

Textiles  now  form  a  brighter  spot  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field,  and  steel  has  improved  so  that 
reports  show  25  to  30  per  cent  of  mill  capacity 
is  active  instead  of  15  to  20.  This  means 
double  work  in  some  cases,  though  the  starting 
point  was  so  small  that  it  is  still  essential  that 
there  shall  be  much  improvement  before  the 
steel  plants  are  large  fuel  consumers. 

There  is  quite  a  remarkable  similarity  of 
bituminous  trade  conditions  to  those  character¬ 
izing  the  English  trade.  The  Cardiff  report 
which  we  publish  this  week  will  emphasize  that 
feature.  The  Government  subsidy  on  Welsh 
coal  runs  out  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  that 
means  that  exporters  must  get  higher  prices  if 
they  would  earn  adequate  profit.  This  seems 
to  offer  quite  a  bit  of  encouragement  to  our 
coal  exporters.  The  English  business  interests 
have  to  consider  a  most  remarkable  tax  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  compensation  to 
the  unemployed,  and  it  is  said  that  idle  miners 
are  now  receiving  more  money  under  this  so¬ 
cialistic  provision  than  do  those  who  are  at 
work.  And  the  tax  on  the  individual  of  means 
is  greater  than  is  his  house  rent. 

The  anthracite  trade  shows  a  great  contrast 
to  the  bituminous  situation.  Tonnage  is  no\\ 
at  full  circular,  the  cycle  of  decreasing  dis¬ 
counts  having  been  completed,  though,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  no  tax  charge 
has  been  added  by  the  producers.  Mines  are 
generally  running  full  time  and  only  a  small  > 
percentage  of  the  coal  is  being  stocked.  In 
fact,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  companies 
kept  running  practically  full  time  all  summer 
and  the  idle  time  experienced  by  independent 
operators  was  but  small. 

Several  times  it  appeared  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  close  down  soon,  but  orders  came 
along  that  prompted  a  continuation  of  work. 
Independent  coal  is  now  being  disposed  of  at 
pretty  near  to  company  figures.  There  has 
been,  despite  the  condition  of  business  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  fortunate  contrast  of  former  years  when 
the  summer  season  was  marked  by  slow  time 
and  big  discounts.  The  amount  of  building 
causes  further  encouragement  to  anthracite  in¬ 
terests.  There  is  more  of  this  than  has  been 
at  any  time  in  the  past  five  years,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
coal  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  fact  that  the  cool  weather  of  late  Au¬ 
gust  has  given  way  to  a  somewhat  higher  range 
of  temperatures  has  not  been  without  its  effect 
on  the  anthracite  demand.  When  domestic 
consumers  are  reminded  by  the  approach  of 
winter  by  an  early  cool  spell,  they  naturally 
give  a  thought  to  the  condition  of  their  coal 
bins,  and  this  caused  a  little  spurt  in  retail  buy¬ 
ing  last  month  which  died  out  with  the  return 
of  summer  weather.  This  is  only  a  temporary 
interruption,  however,  to  the  growth  of  sea¬ 
sonal  activity  that  is  always  experienced  in 
September. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 


Return  of  Summer  Weather  Has  a  Quieting  Effect  on  Demand  for  Domestic  Sizes — 
Bituminous  Headed  in  Right  Direction  but  Improvement  Is  Slow. 


The  prevalence  of  summer  temperatures  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  September  has  had  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  demand  for  an¬ 
thracite,  just  as  unseasonably  cool  weather  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  part  of  August  had  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect.  No  let-up  has  occurred  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  prepared  sizes,  but  they  have  not 
made  any  further  gain  in  activity  as  compared 
with  a  week  ago,  nor  has  the  price  of  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  scored  a  further  advance. 

Independent  collieries  which  were  on  a 
three-day  schedule  in  midsummer  are  now 
working  four  or  five  days  a  week,  as  a  rule, 
and  most  company  operations  are  running  full 
time.  One  of  the  large  companies  reports  hav¬ 
ing  mined  more  coal  in  August  than  in  any 
month  since  the  early  part  of  1917,  and  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  stocked,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  absorbed  by  the  retail  trade. 
The  labor  conditions  which  made  this  result 
possible  are  putting  the  entire  Yegion  on  a 
higher  basis  of  productivity. 

Egg  is  the  easiest  of  the  three  large  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  and  some  of  the  companies  are  stock¬ 
ing  small  quantities  of  it.  Chestnut  has  been 
well  taken  since  the  middle  of  August  and  is 
no  longer  being  stocked  to  any  great  extent  by 
the  companies  or  offered  at  big  discounts  by 
the  independents.  Stove  continues  the  leader 
by  a  wide  margin,  and  the  eagerness  of  retail¬ 
ers  to  get  this  size  is  a  great  help  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  keeping  other  sizes  moving. 

Independent  stove  is  bringing  from  $8.25  to 
$8.60,  and  both  chestnut  and  egg  are  selling 
for  the  most  part  within  the  range  of  $8  to 
$8.25  for  white  ash  grades,  although  some  quo¬ 
tations  of  $7.75  continue  to  be  heard  on  egg. 
Pea  coal  is  being  taken  a  little  better  and  prices 
have  firmed  up,  not  much  being  available  now 
under  $5,  and  from  there  the  independents  are 
asking  up  to  $5.50. 

Retailers  report  a  moderate  picking  up  in 
sales,  but  up  to  the  present  time  September 
has  not  developed  quite  as  much  activity  as 
they  had  hoped  for  and  which  would  probably 
have  been  witnessed  if  weather  conditions  had 
been  more  suggestive  of  an  early  winter. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition, 
with  no  troublesome  accumulations  of  rice  or 
barley  at  tidewater.  No.  1  buckwheat  is  in 
freer  supply  than  the  two  smaller  sizes,  but 
sacrifice  sales  are  uncommon.  The  price  range 
on  independent  tonnage  is  about  as  follows : 
No.  1,  $2.75-$3.50;  rice,  $2-$2.50;  barley, 
$1.25-$1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

No  great  and  sudden  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  bituminous  market  this  week,  but  the 
gradual  improvement  that  has  been  under  way 
for  some  little  time  past  is  still  proceeding. 
Everyone  would  like  to  see  it  make  more  rapid 
headway,  but  some  satisfaction  can  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  right 
direction.  This  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
situation  which  existed  from  last  November 
until  around  the  first  of  August,  when  the  low 
point  in  demand  and  prices  seemed  to  have 
been  reached. 

Since  then  inquiries  have  been  much  more 
numerous,  the  volume  of  business  has  increased 
slightly  and  prices  have  steadied,  although  no 


general  and  sustained  advance  has  occurred. 
This  is  particularly  true  at  tidewater,  where 
there  has  been  a  notable  absence  of  distress 
coal  of  late  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  free  tonnage  of  any  kind. 

Should  a  sudden  demand  set  in  this  would 
be  quickly  cleaned  up  and  prices  would  stiffen 
decidedly.  On  the  other  hand,  any  material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tonnage  pressing  on  the  market 
would  lead  to  a  recurrence  of  weakness,  until 
the  demand  broadens  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  has  so  far.  This  has  frequently  happened 
in  the  past,  when  a  reasonably  healthy  market 
was  demoralized  by  excessive  shipments  on 
consignment. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  among  the 
wholesalers  the  best  reports  as  to  improved 
conditions  come  from  those  who  went  after 
business  most  persistently  during  the  summer. 
They  did  not  get  much  in  the  way  of  results 
at  that  time  but  their  efforts  are  at  last  begin¬ 
ning  to  bear  fruit,  for  most  of  the  orders  now 
being  placed  are  going  to  concerns  that  kept 
their  salesmen  hustling  and  otherwise  attracted 
the  attention  of  buyers  at  a  time  when  others 
had  concluded  it  was  useless  to  try  to  stir  up 
anything. 

Of  course  among  the  producers  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  mining  costs  at  union  and  non-union 
operations  is  a  vital  matter.  Those  in  the  non¬ 
union  fields,  where  wages  have  been  reduced, 
are  getting  more  than  their  normal  share  of  the 
new  business  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
wages  are  again  on  an  equality  or  demand  has 
increased  to  a  point  where  the  low-cost  mines 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  it  all.  This  point 
may  be  reached  rather  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly,  so  far  as  the  better  low-volatile 
grades  are  concerned,  for  operators  whose 
costs  enable  them  to  quote  low  prices  on  those 
grades  have  tied  up  quite  a  substantial  tonnage 
lately  and  are  running  pretty  close  to  capacity 
in  many  cases. 

Those  who  have  sold  their  output  for  even  a 
week  or  two  ahead  have  raised  their  asking 
prices,  although  others  who  want  orders  for 
prompt  shipment  continue  to  quote  the  old  fig¬ 
ures.  For  that  reason  there  is  a  noticeable 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  quotations  heard  in 
different  offices  for  the  same  grade  or  classifi¬ 
cation  of  coal. 

Generally  speaking,  prices  for  September 
shipment  are  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $3- 
$3.50  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines ;  Pool  71,  $2.40- 
$2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.30-$2.65 ;  Pool  10,  $2.10- 
$2.30;  Pool  11,  $1.85-$2.10 ;  Pool  61,  $2.40- 
$2.60;  Pool  31,  $2.30-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64, 
$1.60-$  1.85 ;  Pools  34  and  44,  $1.50-$1.75; 
gas  slack,  $1.75-$2. 

Tidewater  prices  are  a  shade  firmer  at  $5.80 
to  $6  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  9; 
$5.60  to  $5.75  for  Pool  10,  and  $5.30  to  $5.50 
for  Pool  11. 


A  dealer  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  writes :  “There  is 
not  much  change  in  the  situation  here.  Very  little 
family  size  coal  moving  at  present.  Factories  seem 
to  show  a  little  improvement.  I  would  not  know  just 
how  to  say  it,  but  I  believe  general  business  in  our 
city  is  a  little  better.  We  are  looking  for  better  trade 
in  anthracite  after  Labor  Day,  as  people  get  back 
from  their  vacations  and  usually  orders  commence 
to  come  in  better.” 
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PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Warm  Weather  Gives  Anthracite  a  Check- 
Bituminous  Holds  Its  Own. 

The  retail  trade  continues  on  about  the  same  level 
as  during  the  last  weeks  of  August  and  has  not  in¬ 
creased  the  momentum  which  it  was  assuming  right 
up  to  September  1st.  The  difficulty  has  been  that 
after  the  fall-like  weather  prevalent  the  latter  part  of 
last* month,  September  came  in  with  some  of  the 
hottest  weather  ever  recorded  by  the  weather  bureau, 
running  well  over  ninety  degrees  on  successive  days, 
and  humid  conditions  have  prevailed  right  up  to  this 
time.  This  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  buying,  but 
even  at  that  the  trade  has  held  its  own,  due  mainly 
to  the  homeward  rush  of  vacationists. 

Despite  this  slight  temporary  set-back,  the  dealers 
are  certain  that  their  real  busy  days  are  just  around 
the  corner,  and  the  way  orders  began  to  turn  up  just 
after  Labor  Day  proved  to  them  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  real  good  buying  right  up  to  the  time  of 
frost;  after  that  the  business  will  take  care  of  itself, 
needing  no  stimulation  whatever. 

All  producing  companies  announced  new  price 
schedules,  some  of  them  waiting  until  after  the  first 
of  the  month  before  doing  so.  The  recent  company 
advances  of  10c  a  ton  now  bring  the  big  producers 
to  nearly  the  same  level.  'On  egg  coal  they  are  all 
selling  at  $7.75,  while  on  stove  and  nut  the  variation 
runs  from  $8  to  $8.10,  while  on  pea  it  is  from  $6  to 
$6.25,  which  oddly  enough  shows  the  widest  dif¬ 
ference. 

On  a  special  coal  one  of  the  companies  is  charging 
a  premium  of  40c.  This  is  a  grade  they  always 
charged  a  higher  rate  for,  but  have  not  exacted  it 
ajl  summer  until  this  time.  As  usual,  the  companies 
have  announced  that  their  quotations  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice,  although  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  above  will  be  the  company  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  coal  year. 

Independent  Prices  Firmer. 

The  new  independent  prices  continue  to  display  a 
tendency  to  reach  a  margin  of  75c  above  company 
coal,  which  generally  seems  to  be  considered  standard 
since  the  Government  fixed  upon  this  difference  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Some  independents  made  advances  of 
25c  on  stove,  which  continues  to  be  the  size  in  great¬ 
est  demand,  grading  down  to  pea  coal,  where  no 
change  was  made.  One  prominent  independent  ship¬ 
per  injected  a  little  variety  in  the  situation  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  reduction  of  10c  a  ton,  but  inasmuch  as  their 
prices  were  close  to  the  peak  all  summer,  the  decrease 
means  little,  except  to  show  that  all  shippers  are 
certainly  acting  on  their  own  initiative  in  formulating 
prices  these  days.  It  is  believed  that  with  another 
month  the  independent  prices  will  be  much  closer  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  most  of  them  will  approximate  the 
75c  differential  long  before  snow  flies. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  wholesale  prices,  the 
retail  dealers  are  naturally  feeling  that  they  should 
make  some  advance  to  the  consumer.  When  discuss¬ 
ing  this  phase  of  the  situation  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  remind  one  that  when  the  mines  prices  dropped 
50c  in  the  spring  the  retailers  sliced  off  $1.50  from 
their  gross  margin,  very  little  of  which  have  they 
regained.  As  a  result  of  this  line  of  reasoning  there 
seem  to  be  more  retailers  than  ever  who  are  closely 
adhering  to  a  retail  schedule  of  $14  for  egg,  and 
$14.25  for  stove  and  nut,  with  pea  remaining  at  $11, 
as  the  wholesale  price  of  this  size  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  months. 

The  better  demand  by  the  retailers  continues  to 
keep  the  mines  fairly  busy,  and  while  there  is  still 
considerable  free  coal,  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will 
continue  much  longer.  Just  now  nut  and  pea  are 
the  easiest  sizes,  and  the  former  is  slowly  picking  up 
strength,  although  it  is  not  thought  that  pea  will  be 
in  really  strong  demand  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  steam  coals  are  quiet,  with  spot  sales  of  inde¬ 
pendent  buckwheat  still  being  made  at  $3  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  trifle  less.  Rice  and  barley  are  inactive 
and  with  no  particular  prospect  of  an  early  recovery 
in  these  sizes. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  still  invested  with  much 
fogginess,  and  while  some  claim  to  discern  improve¬ 
ment  through  the  haze,  there  are  others  equally  as 
insistent  that  there  is  little  change.  In  support  of 
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1  former  contention  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
/some  houses  have  been  experiencing  real  improvement, 
while  others  have  felt  a  little  reaction,  which  is  all 
the  more  keen  after  having  enjoyed  better  conditions 
in  the  preceding  few  weeks.  This  series  of  up  and 
jdown  reports  seems  to  us  to  befit  present  conditions 
and  we  like  to  think  they  are  actually  the  symptoms 
j akin  to  those  that  precede  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
ij  With  the  best  kind  of  coals  offered  at  extremely 
!  low  prices  it  continues  to  be  almost  amazing  the 
manner  in  which  purchasing  agents  refuse  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  Some  buyers  are  actually 
beginning  to  resent  the  prediction  that  the  coming 
winter  might  witness  a  real  shortage  and  they  occa¬ 
sionally  state  that  they  have  no  fear  of  being  unable 
to  get  what  coal  they  will  need  at  fair  prices  all 
season  through.  As  always,  there  is  the  exception 
and  a  moderate  number  are  taking  in  supplies  enough 
to  carry  them  through  the  season. 

A  matter  of  disappointment  is  the  poor  outlook  for 
tide  business.  The  only  activity  at  the  piers  is  for 
bunker  fuel  and  that  is  not  near  the  old-time  demand. 
Export  coal  has  very  little  call  and  the  trade  seems 
to  be  at  its  lowest  ebb,  with  many  interests  striving 
for  what  little  tonnage  is  offered. 

Some  interests  are  inclined  to  report  lowered  prices 
on  spot  fuel,  but  we  still  feel  that  the  market  average 
is  well  represented  with  Pool  1  at  $2.85  to  $3.25 ;  Pool 
71,  $2  45  to  $2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.70;  Pool  10, 
$240  to  $2.30,  and  Pool  11,  $1.85  to  $1.95. 


CINCINNATI  CONDITIONS 


Users  of  Steam  Coal  Taking  Mueli  Greater 
Interest  in  Market. 

The  general  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  mar¬ 
ket  continues  to  improve  not  only  steadily  but  with 
phases  that  are  distinctly  promising.  The  fact  of 
salient  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  largely  in¬ 
creased  number  of  inquiries  from  steam-coal  sources, 
many  of  which  ask  quotations  on  immediate  ship¬ 
ments  and  also  on  long-time  contracts.  This  sort 
of  thing  sounds  most  encouraging  to  operators,  even 
though  the  increase  of  actual  orders  is  not  yet  very 
great.  Reports  of  resumed  and  constantly  larger 
industrial  operations  are  not  only  heard,  like  the 
story  of  patent-medicine  cures,  from  afar,  but  are 
actually  seen  at  home  to  an  extent  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  merely  optimistic  illusions. 

Domestic  coals,  also,  are  going  somewhat  better, 
as  the  home-buyer  finally  feels  called  on  to  lay 
in  his  winter  stock.  There  is  no  movement  big 
enough  to  be  interesting  toward  either  the  lakes  or 
tidewater.  Smokeless  lump  and  egg  are  pretty 
active  but  mineYun  and  slack  are  rather  slow.  In 
the  bituminous  varieties,  practically  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  grades  are  in  slightly  better  demand  and  prices 
are  a  shade  stiffer  in  consequence.  As  yet  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  selling  rate  is  very  small  indeed. 

The  disturbances  in  certain  West  Virginia  sections 
have  closed  down  a  good  many  mining  properties, 
chiefly  in  the  Kanawha  and  Coal  River  districts, 
where  armed  miners  held  sway  and  operations  were 
entirely  off.  Coal  companies  in  those  sections  were 
obliged  to  refuse  all  orders.  Other  districts  were 
also  somewhat  curtailed,  as  many  miners  left  their 
tools  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected,  and  rail¬ 
road  operations  on  the  C.  &  O.  were  interferred 
with.  In  the  revolt  section  they  had  to  be  suspended 
entirely.  In  the  Logan  and  Williamson  districts, 
which  were  the  real  objects  of  union  belligerency, 
work  was  not  stopped  at  all.  Operators  interested 
in  these  districts  say  that  the  arrival  of  the  Federal 
troops  soon  put  down  the  revolt  and  they  believe  it 
will  end  in  such  a  way  as  to  dispose  of  the  trouble 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mining  Operations  Show  Increase. 

Operations  in  other  bituminous  districts  showed  an 
increase  for  the  week,  though  as  yet  it  was  not  large. 
The  Hazard  and  Harlan  mines  increased  the  per¬ 
centage  of  their  loading  and  their  response  was  more 
■  largely  to  the  better  domestic  demand.  Western 
Kentucky  also  materially  improved  the  rate  of  its 
mining  activities,  sending  its  production  mainly  to  the 
,  West. 

The  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia,  deprived 


of  practically  all  the  export  call  which  had  for  several 
months  given  special  stimulus  to  its  production,  were 
barely  able  to  maintain  a  30  per  cent  operation.  There 
were  several  properties  that  ran  almost  full  time, 
while  others  even  fell  below  the  30  per  cent  average. 
The  demand  here  was  chiefly  for  domestic  coal  and 
the  production  necessary  to  meet  it  piled  up  the 
slack,  which  was  not  in  demand,  until  the  price  on 
this  variety  of  fuel  went  pretty  low.  The  mine- 
run  rate  likewise  had  trouble  staying  put,  though 
there  were  some  shipments  to  tidewater  for  bunker¬ 
age  and  some  cargoes  to  New  England  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Smokeless  lump  held  up  to  $5  and  the  sales 
materially  below  that  figure  were  exceptional.  Mine- 
run  quotations  ranged  between  $2.50  and  $3,  with 
emergency  transactions  even  below  the  former  figure. 
Egg  coal  sold  around  $4.50.  Slack  was  from  $2 
to  $2.25,  with  a  number  of  sales  below  the  $2  mark. 

In  the  bituminous  kinds,  lump  was  quoted  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3.50  and  egg  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.  Mine- 
run  brought  from  $2  to  $2.50,  while  slack  was  from 
$1.40  to  $1.75,  the  considerably  greater  demand  being 
offset  by  the  considerably  larger  supply  from  in¬ 
creased  preparation.  There  was  a  feeling  that  prices 
would  stiffen  materially  in  the  next  thirty  days. 

Lake  Shipments  at  Low  Ebb. 

The  only  cargoes  now  going  to  the  lakes  from 
the  districts  related  to  the  Cincinnati  market  are 
on  special  order  to  certain  smokeless  producers  and 
by  large  companies  having  their  own  docks  and  bot¬ 
toms  and  therefore  able  to  reach  the  Northwestern 
or  Canadian  buyer  directly  with  their  production. 
Operators  have  gathered  hope,  from  the  reports  of 
the  now  more  rapid  absorption  of  coal  at  the  upper 
docks,  that  there  may  be  a  further  belated  call 
from  that  direction. 

Not  many  extended  contracts  were  made  during  the 
last  week,  but  steam-users  are  writing  about  them 
and  in  some  cases  seem  anxious  to  make  them, 
which  is  a  good  sign.  In  view  of  recent  and  present 
low  prices  and  anticipated  advances,  it  is  not  easy 
for  seller  and  buyer  to  get  together  on  commonly 
satisfactory  prices,  but  events  are  lessening  the 
chasm  between  them  and  the  prospect  is  distinctly 
encouraging. 

Cincinnati  retail  dealers  are  kept  pretty  busy  these 
days  and  express  themselves  as  pleased  and  en¬ 
couraged  with  the  demand  upon  their  large  accu¬ 
mulated  reserves.  They  are  hopeful  that  this  de¬ 
mand  will  continue  steadily  between  this  time  and 
the  first  of  the  year,  as  they  say  that  orders  will 
be  turned  into  them  as  re-employed  men  get  back 
to  work  and  enjoy  a  resumption  of  income  and  as 
others  use  up  the  supplies  left  over  from  the  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  demands  of  last  winter.  Smokeless 
lump  commands  $9.50  and  $10,  while  bituminous  lump 
sells  at  from  $7  to  $7.50.  Smokeless  mine-run  is 
quoted  at  from  $7.75  to  $8. 


FAIRMONT  MORE  ACTIVE 

This  Is  Partly  Dtie,  However,  to  Shutdowns 
on  Labor  Day. 

Mines  in  the  region  ordered  1,312  empties  on  Tues¬ 
day,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  orders  for  cars  for 
manv  months.  This,  of  course,  must  be  considered  an 
effort  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  tonnage  lost  by  no 
work  Monday.  Not  a  pound  of  coal  was  produced  on 
Labor  Day.  Mass  meetings  were  held  all  over  the 
region  by  the  miners,  who  discussed  the  Mingo  County 
situation  at  length  and  generally  assailed  Governor 
Morgan. 

With  the  heavy  ordering  of  empties  on  Tuesday, 
the  mine  idleness  lessened  somewhat.  There  were 
214  mines  idle  out  of  296,  or  83  were  at  work,  Tues¬ 
day.  There  were  175  idle  on  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  the  least  down  since  July  21st, 
when  174  were  idle.  On  the  Western  Maryland 
there  were  15  down  and  4  at  work,  while  on  the 
Monongahela  in  West  Virginia  there  were  24  down 
and  13  at  work.  On  the  Monongahela  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  there  were  75  operations  down  and  25  at 
work. 

Unconsigned  loads  on  the  three  railroads  in  the 


region  on  Tuesday  totaled  320,  of  which  234  were 
on  the  Monongah  Division;  66  on  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  and  20  on  the  Monongahela  in  West  Virginia. 
Dead  loads  of  coal  on  the  Monongahela  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  54  on  Tuesday,  while  on  the  Charleston 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  there  were  26. 

Demand  Continues  to  Drag. 

Trading  continues  to  be  slow  in  the  Fairmont 
region.  Occasionally  reports  are  received  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  picking  up  in  New  York  and  the  East 
generally,  but  if  such  is  the  case  the  demand  is 
so  limited  that  it  has  not  stiffened  the  market.  Slack 
continues  to  be  very  scarce  because  of  the  limited 
amount  of  coal  being  screened,  but  offers  for  that 
are  weak  and  seldom  reach  the  $1.50  mark. 

Prices  may  be  quoted  as  follows:  Pool  38,  $2.35 
to  $2.40;  Pool  37,  $2.60  to  $2.70;  Pool  64,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  slack,  $1.75  to  $1.80;  Pool  63,  2  to  $2.10. 
Non-union  competition  continues  to  be  very  keen  and 
has  this  region  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  due  to  exist¬ 
ing  differentials.  But  at  best  there  is  little  demand 
for  coal  and  what  little  is  wanted  goes  to  the  non¬ 
union  fields. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  small  mine  working  on 
the  non-union  basis,  and  it  is  reported  that  more  coal 
is  being  produced  under  this  plan  than  is  generally 
realized.  It  is  done  quietly  and  there  is  no  way  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  tonnage.  One  rumor 
gaining  ground  is  that  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  contract  will  be  signed  up  again  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  At  the  present  time  this 
course  is  hardly  expected. 

Small  Gain  in  Lake  Shipments. 

Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  last 
week  did  not  develop  anything  startling,  but  the 
chal  sent  to  lake  front  was  somewhat  heavier  when 
comparison  is  made  with  the  previous  week.  Last 
week  there  were  238  cars  of  coal  sent  to  the  lakes, 
or  82  cars  stronger  than  the  previous  week.  Ope¬ 
rators  generally  agree  that  the  lake  season  will 
close  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  can  be  expected  that 
shipments  will  continue  to  lessen  rather  than  increase 
greatly  within  the  next  month  or  so. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  aggregated  335  carloads,  or  276  cars 
heavier  than  the  previous  week.  In  fact,  last  week’s 
loading  proved  to  be  the  best  that  the  region  has 
had  for  three  weeks.  The  export  business  at  best 
has  been  very  erratic  and  fluctuates  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  improvement  at  all  in  sight. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  is  varying  little  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  although  the  weekly  totals  are 
growing  steadily  since  the  early  part  of  August. 
It  is  said  that  the  B.  &  O.  and  other  carriers  are 
casting  their  offers  around  the  region,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  prices  are  very  weak.  Last  week  there 
were  1,008  cars  of  coal  loaded  against  1,030  cars  the 
previous  week.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
railroad  fuel  business  is  off  considerably  compared 
to  similar  months  in  past  years.  In  1919  the  rail¬ 
road  fuel  weekly  loading  on  the  Monongah  Division 
ranged  anywhere  from  1,241  to  1,508  cars,  while  in 
September,  1920,  the  weekly  total  would  extend  from 
1,639  cars  to  2,072  cars.  It  would  seem  that  the 
railroads  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  secure 
additional  coal  if  the  return  of  business  would  neces¬ 
sitate  this  stand,  and  are  probably  getting  a  line  on 
things  in  case  additional  fuel  is  needed  at  short  notice. 
Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  secured  422  cars  of 
coal,  against  416  cars  the  previous  week. 

Mines  of  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  loaded 
4,377  cars  of  coal,  or  420  cars  short  of  the  previous 
week.  The  mines  along  the  Monongah  Division 
loaded  2,581  cars;  those  along  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  279  cars,  and  operations  on  the  Monongahela 
in  West  Virginia,  1,517  cars. 

The  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.’s  employes 
had  a  fine  float  in  the  Labor  Day  parade  in  Fair¬ 
mont  on  Monday.  Large  pieces  of  coal  taken  from 
the  Parker  Run  mine  were  exhibited  on  the  wagon. 

The  production  in  the  Fairmont  region  during  the 
month  of  August  on  the  three  railroads  averaged 
765  cars  a  day.  The  Monongah  Division  of  the 
B.  &  O.  averaged  480  cars  of  coal  a  day;  the  Western 
Maryland,  50  cars,  and  the  Monongahela,  in  West 
Virginia,  234  cars. 
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CHICAGO  TRADE  SPOTTY 

Screenings  Develop  Weakness  as  Domestic 
Sizes  Become  More  Active. 

The  West  Virginia  “mine  war”  has  been  the  most 
talked  of  topic  during  the  past  week  in  Chicago. 
While  this  disturbance  has  had  no  material  effect 
on  the  local  coal  market,  it  has  given  the  delinquent 
buyers  something  new  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  fur¬ 
ther  delaying  buying.  It  seems  that  the  buyers  are 
eagerly  seeking  new  reasons  for  putting  off  purchases 
of  supplies  they  must  have  in,  or  rolling,  vitnin 
sixty  days.  They  still  cling,  in  many  cases  to  the 
possibility  of  a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  while  others 
who  have  given  less  consideration  to  the  fundamental 
underlying  principles  of  the  present  price  levels  feel 
that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  must  come  if 
they  continue  to  stay  out  of  the  market.  This  situa¬ 
tion  applies  particularly  to  the  steam  users. 

Retailers  in  Chicago,  and  especially  in  outlying 
cities,  continue  to  report  a  better  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  coal  buying  for  household  purposes.  The 
householder  has  commenced  to  buy  and  store  coal 
for  the  coming  winter  months.  He  evidently  real¬ 
izes  that  with  the  miners’  wage  agreement  holding 
until  next  spring,  and  the  freight  rates  still  high, 
further  reductions  are  out  of  order  for  some  time 
to  come. 

With  the  buying  of  coal  for  home  use  progressing 
satisfactorily,  the  wholesalers  and  operators  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  receive  fresh  orders  from  the  retailers 
for  supplies.  This  has  caused  a  betterment  of  the 
general  situation  which  is  reflected  in  the  increased 
production  of  the  country. 

If  the  industrial  situation  would  take  a  turn  for 
the  better,  coal  business  in  the  Chicago  section  would 
be  good.  No  big  improvement,  however,  is  looked 
forward  to  in  this  connection  until  foreign  countries 
are  in  a  position  to  buy  our  manufactured  products. 
To  say  when  this  credit  situation  will  be  adjusted 
would  be  a  mere  guess. 

Cooperative  Buying  Hurts  Retailers. 

The  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  have  had  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  buying  power  during  the  summer 
months,  due  to  the  improved  grain  markets,  which 
have  been  working  to  higher  levels  prompted  by  a 
good  export  business.  But  here,  too,  the  Chicago 
dealers  have  not  received  the  full  benefit  expected 
from  this  improved  farmer-buying  power,  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  newly  organized  coal-buying  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  is  purchasing  coal  co-operatively  for  the 
farmers  of  five  Middle  West  states. 

Southern  Illinois  coal  fields  now  have  a  big  sur¬ 
plus  of  screenings  which  they  are  finding  difficulty 
in  marketing.  Lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  industries  which  are  usually  big  buyers  of 
screenings,  but  are  now  out  of  the  market  because 
of  closed  plants,  has  developed  the  present  situation. 
The  screenings  market  consequently  is  now  in  a 
very  weak  condition,  especially  in  the  southern  Il¬ 
linois  district,  where  a  price  of  $1.25  to  $1.35  is  the 
best  obtainable.  Some  screenings  in  distressed  posi¬ 
tion  have  sold  as  low  as  a  dollar. 

Price  changes  the  first  of  September  were  few 
and  the  market  for  the  month  opened  up  with  less 
activity  than  shown  during  the  early  part  of  August. 
Smokeless  mine-run  was  reduced  by  one  or  two  Chi¬ 
cago  dealers  50c.  per  ton  for  contract  orders. 

The  larger  sizes  of  Illinois  coal  are  moving  at 
approximately  circular  quotations,  while  stove  and 
nut  are  selling  at  lower  prices  for  storage  purposes 
to  the  steam  trade.  Some  of  these  sales  were  more 
than  75c.  below  circular  quotations. 

Production  for  the  state  of  Illinois  followed  the 
improvement  noted  over  the  entire  country.  Last 
week  Illinois  mines  averaged  close  to  40  per  cent 
working  time,  which  is  four  or  five  points  better 
than  previous  weeks.  Indiana  suffered  a  decline  in 
production,  due  to  miners’  strikes  in  Sullivan  and 
Greene  counties.  This  situation  is  now  practically 
settled  and  the  production  in  Indiana  is  expected 
to  show  a  gain  in  the  near  future. 

With  a  continuation  of  the  four  and  five  cargo 
weekly  receipts  of  coal  by  lake,  Chicago  docks  are 


becoming  well  loaded  with  supplies.  The  anthracite 
situation  is  none  too  active,  and  if  an  improvement 
is  not  seen  in  a  very  short  time  the  docks  will  be 
unable  to  handle  further  receipts.  A  total  of  six 
cargoes  arrived  at  Chicago,  Indiana  harbor  and  Gary 
docks  during  the  past  week,  compared  with  five  an  I 
four  for  the  previous  weeks  of  July  and  August. 

Railroad  buying  of  coal  continues  on  a  conserva¬ 
tive  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  small  lines,  consumed 
approximately  19,000,000  tons  less  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year  than  for  the  same  period  of  1920. 
Chicago,  being  the  largest  railroad  center,  felt  this 
reduction  most  keenly. 

For  some  months  past  it  has  been  a  popular  thing 
for  public  speakers  and  newspaper  editorial  writers 
to  predict  “better  business  just  around  the  corner.” 
It  has  now  become  the  general  belief  that  we  have 
turned  the  corner,  for  many  things  do  indicate  a 
turn  for  the  better,  but  as  yet  the  “better  business” 
is  still  some  distance  ahead  of  us.  Each  day  is  bring¬ 
ing  the  coal  trade  nearer  to  winter  and  nearer  to  the 
necessity  of  filling  the  last-minute  rush.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Chicago  trade  during  August  did 
not  carry  over  until  September,  but  the  present  lull 
is  now  considered  only  temporary. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

Talk  of  Railroad  Strike  Having  Some  Effect 
on  Coal  Sales. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  hardly 
the  slightest  chance  for  a  coal  shortage  this  fall,  in 
view  of  the  stocks  which  have  accumulated  to  date 
and  in  view  of  commercial  conditions  generally.  All 
of  which  suggests  the  unwisdom  of  expatiating  too 
emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  upon  the 
possibilities,  but  uncertainties  of  the  latter  part.  For 
this  season  will  go  down  in  public  estimation  as  one 
more  time  that  the  coal  trade  attempted  to  stampede 
the  unwilling  public  into  buying  its  coal  before  it 
was  ready.  There  is  no  allowance  that  the  coal  men 
may  have  been  sincere  in  the  matter.  They  are  put 
down  as  attempting  to  urge  buying  for  their  own 
ends. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  early 
buying  proved  true,  there  would  be  no  lower  prices, 
but  perhaps  higher  ones.  If  there  were  persistent 
delay,  there  might  be  congestion  of  business,  which 
would  leave  some  unsupplied  when  the  rush  came. 
This  may  develop  in  more  ways  than  one.  There 
are  threats  of  a  railroad  strike  as  a  protest  against 
the  revised  wage  schedule.  If  it  develops,  there  will 
be  some  serious  trouble  with  train  movements.  Lo¬ 
cally,  railroad  men  have  been  reported  as  saying, 
when  they  ordered  their  coal  delivered,  that  they 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  having  coal  when  the  trouble 
began. 

Better  Movement  to  Interior. 

If  things  continue  without  a  strike  to  create  a 
disturbance,  the  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a 
fairly  good  tonnage  moved  in  all  directions.  There 
is  reported  to  be  around  1,500  cars  of  coal  a  day 
moving  from  the  docks  to  interior  points,  amounting 
to  50,000  tons.  With  this  outward  movement  under 
way  steadily,  the  trouble  at  the  docks  from  inability 
to  handle  the  coal  cargoes  as  fast  as  they  come  is 
well  overcome.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
tonnage  to  the  docks  because  the  need  is  being  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  August  receipts  were  very  fair,  though 
not  as  large  as  July. 

The  retail  movement  locally  is  picking  up  con¬ 
siderably,  and  points  to  householders  generally  look¬ 
ing  after  a  portion  of  their  fuel  needs.  The  high 
cost  of  coal  tends  to  make  people  buy  in  smaller 
quantities,  one-  and  two-ton  lots,  where  formerly 
they  would  take  a  full  load  or  more.  Steam  users 
are  not  laying  in  their  coal  to  any  extent,  but  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  holding  to  the  hope  of  lower  prices.  As  a 
result  soft  coal,  and  particularly  all-rail  coal,  is  not 
moving  as  freely  as  usual  at  this  time.  With  the 
rumored  railroad  strike  there  has  been  a  little  pick¬ 
ing^  up  in  the  sale  of  steam  coal,  but  only  a  little. 
This  part  of  the  trade  is  the  most  backward  of  all, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  received  the  greatest  re¬ 
ductions  in  price  of  any. 


REACTION  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Note  Let-Up 

in  Buying  Movement. 

Coal  operators  here  are  frankly  puzzled  over  the 
freakish  turn  taken  within  the  last  week  by  the  local 
market.  Whereas  a  week  ago  most  of  the  concerns 
were  almost  beginning  to  feel  jubilant  over_  what 
looked  like  a  revival  and  were  nearly  convinced  that 
the  turn  in  the  long  lane  of  inactivity  had  at  last 
been  reached,  they  are  now  trying  to  figure  out  what 
kind  of  a  monkey-wrench  it  was  that  suddenly 
slowed  up  the  “works,”  to  what  amounted  to  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  orders  and  inquiries. 

A  week  ago  the  gain  in  numbers  and  the  increase 
in  size  of  many  of  the  orders  from  the  one-car  type 
to  the  multiple  orders  and  inquiries  had  made  many 
operators  believe  that  some  of  the  industries  were 
getting  ready  for  business.  This  and  other  reasons 
were  assigned  at  that  time  for  the  improvement 
which  began  early  in  August  and  held  up  through 
the  month.  Some  thought  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  had  spurred  consumers  into  looking  about 
for  a  winter’s  supply.  Others  simply  laid  it  to  ex¬ 
haustion  of  stocks. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  looked  good  while  it  lasted. 
But  now  the  opinion  of  most  operators  is  that  the 
trade  here  is  back  almost  to  where  it  was  a  month 
ago.  It  is  not  sc  bad  as  it  was  then,  but  it  isn’t  good, 
and,  as  was  the  case  during  July,  nobody  has  any 
idea  when  it  will  be  good. 

Believe  Warm  Weather  Has  Had  Effect. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  one  local  operator  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  cool  snap  we  were  having 
had  reminded  consumers  that  winter  was  coming 
and  caused  them  to  take  some  steps  toward  filling 
up  their  bins.  Yesterday  another  man,  trying  to 
venture  some  reason  for  the  sudden  inactivity,  said 
“it  must  be  the  unusually  hot  weather  the  country  is 
having  for  the  last  of  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September.” 

“It  seems  funny,”  he  said,  “but  people  do  just  such 
things.  And  ‘people’  includes  business  men  and  men 
engaged  in  the  industries.  A  cold  snap  will  make 
them  think  of  their  winter’s  supply  and  they’ll  start 
looking  around  for  it.  The  first  warm  spell  that 
comes  along  will  make  them  forget  it.” 

The  slump  of  the  last  week,  with  its  blasted  il¬ 
lusions  as  to  an  upturn  in  industry,  has  convinced 
another  operator  that  the  only  thing  there  is  to 
wait  for  now  is  the  actual  coming  of  cold  weather 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  stocks  of  big  consumers. 

Finds  Buyers  Resentful. 

This  man,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
around  among  customers,  says  he  finds  among  many 
buyers  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  coal  men. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  large  consumers,  who  “ 
seem  put  out  that  they  laid  in  big  stocks  last  spring 
when  prices  began  to  tumble  and  who  now  find  that 
they  could  have  laid  in  the  same  stocks  now  at  con¬ 
siderably  lower  figures.  For  this  they  are  inclined 
to  blame  the  coal  men.  That  is,  they  blame  them 
for  pushing  their  business  early  in  the  year. 

“It  is  a  common  thing,”  said  this  operator,  “to  hear 
them  say,  ‘I  bought  a  lot  of  coal  last  spring  when  I 
thought  the  prices  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  now 
I  won’t  buy  any  more  until  every  pound  I’ve  got 
now  is  burned  up.’ 

“I  don’t  know  what  we’re  going  to  do  about  it. 
With  fellows  like  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  wait 
for  their  stocks  to  run  out  and  then  sell  them  more. 
There  are  a  lot  of  them  in  that  position  and  they 
have  to  run  out  some  time. 

“It’s  no  use  to  do  anything  to  try  to  stir  up  the 
buyers’  interest.  If  we  do  that  they  think  we  are 
stuck  with  a  quantity  of  coal  and  it  only  means  the 
receipt  of  offers  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  accept  them.” 

The  slump  in  orders  and  inquiries  from  last  week 
has  not  yet  cut  down  production  in  the  non-union 
field  to  any  appreciable  extent,  as  most  of  the  mines 
are  reported  operating  at  something  near  last  week’s 
rate,  which  was  about  40  per  cent. 

The  price  situation  is  the  same.  Pool  10,  $2.20  to 
$2.35;  pool  11,  $1.80  to  $2;  pool  9,  $2.50. 


BALTIMORE  EXPORTS  DROP 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  BOSTON 


Textile  Mills  Working  Nearly  to  Capacity — 
Stocks  Being  Drawn  On. 

The  first  week  of  September  finds  the  coal  business 
,vith  little  change  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
trade  but  with  a  strong  anticipation  of  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  the  past  two  months  as  the  return- 
from-vacation  people  settle  down  to  the  regular 
living  routine. 

All-rail  shipments  of  soft  coal  to  New  England  ■ 
fell  off  for  the  last  week  of  August  to  the  number 
of  312  carloads  as  compared  with  the  shipments  of 
the  week  before,  only  2,670  cars  being  shipped  over 
thhe  Hudson  river  destined  for  New  England  points 
during  that  week. 

All  reports  show  a  decided  improvement  as  to 
the  business  of  the  textile  industries.  Mr.  Curtis, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  states:— 
“Our  textile  mills  in  both  cotton  and  woolen  in¬ 
dustries  are  operating  at  a  good  proportion  of  their 
maximum  capacity”  and  that  while  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  has  not  declined  as  much  as  the  wholesale  price 
it  is  something  over  20  per  cent  less  than  a  year 

ago.  •  •  ,  . 

Even  with  this  improved  condition  and  the  opti¬ 
mistic  feeling  many  of  the  large  industries  are  not 
stocking  coal  in  any  large  tonnage.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  reserve  stocks  have  been  drawn 
on  for  current  consumption  and  the  tonnage  now  on 
hand  is,  relatively,  very  low.  With  a  materialization 
of  the  anticipated  improvement,  already  felt  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  the  fuel  supply  must  be  renewed 
speedily. 

Water  Freights  Low. 

While  all-rail  freight  rates  are  high  with  no  pros- 
'  pect  of  any  material  reduction  in  the  early  future, 
water  freights  are  low  and  schooners  are  reported 
as  being  chartered  at  $1  per  ton  from  the  southern 
ports  to  Boston  with  steamers  at  $1.10. 

There  is  little  change  in  quotations  on  bituminous 
coal  except  there  is  less  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  to  grant  any  concessions  and  they  are  more 
inclined  to  stand  pat  and  await  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  if  demand  which  they  feel  sure  is  to  come 
soon. 

Nearly  all  the  producers,  both  company  and  in¬ 
dependent.  advanced  the  mine  price  on  anthracite 
coal  the  first  of  September. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  still  hold  to 
their  price  as  established  last  April,  when  they  did 
not  follow  the  other  companies  in  the  reduction, 
and  state  that  their  prices  for  September  will  remain 
at  $7.50  for  egg,  $8.10  for  stove  and  chestnut. 

The  Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  quote, 
for  September  shipment Susquehanna,  White  Ash, 
at  $8  35  for  egg,  $8.80  for  stove,  $8.55  for  chestnut 
.  and  $6.40  for  pea.  On  Franklin  Coal  of  Lykins  Val¬ 
ley:— $9.35  for  egg,  $9.65  for  stove,  $9.55  for 
chestnut  and  $6.85  for  pea.  An  advance  of  ten  cents 
per  ton  was  generally  followed  by  the  companies. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  quotations 
by  the  independent  producers  and  shippers.  In  most 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  have  orders  for  stove  coal  only 
accepted  but  an  instance  was  noted  of  a  special  ship¬ 
ment  on  which  $8.60  per  ton  was  quoted  for  twenty 
cars  of  stove  coal. 

The  advance  in  mine  price  was  not  generally  re¬ 
flected  in  the  retail  market.  In  some  localities  where 
there  has  been  little  or  no  advance  since  April  the 
dealers  have  increased  their  prices  up  to  50  cents 
per  ton  but  the  larger  number  have  considered  it 
inexpedient  to  raise  the  price  under  the  present 
conditions  of  heavy  stocks  on  hand. 

Throughout  eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  Merri¬ 
mack  Valley,  at  least,  the  August  business  has  shown 
a  marked  improvement  over  the  July  output  and 
the  domestic  consumers  seem  to  have  come  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  lower  prices,  but  a  probability  of 
an  advance  with  the  coming  of  the  cool  days  and 
a  possibility  of  delay  in  deliveries. 

The  September  prices  for  stove  and  chestnut  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  $13.75,  with  a  25-cent  discount  for 
i  cash. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  QUIET 


Bituminous  Doing  Better,  but  Change  Is  Too 
Slight  to  Help  Much. 

The  situation  does  not  change  much.  Most  ship¬ 
pers  report  a  little  better  demand,  but  nothing  that 
looks  like  a  general  stir  in  the  bituminous  trade. 
There  is  something  wrong  in  the  state  of  things  some¬ 
where.  Consumers  will  not  buy  fast  enough  to  set 
the  factories  to  moving  at  a  good  _  working  rate. 
Certain  costs,  mainly  in  the  line  of  wages,  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  iron,  building  and  other  leading  indus¬ 
tries,  and  coal  has  to  wait  for  them.  It  is  plain 
that  no  stir  is  possible  in  coal  till  the  trades  that  use 
it  heavilv  are  active  again. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  is  every  prospect 
of  these  conditions  holding  till  the  winter  is  on, 
when  the  actual  cost  of  living  becomes  greater.  So 
it  appears  that  we  must  go  on  dragging  our  feet 
till  some  neW  influence  enforces  a  change  of  condi¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  that  the  experiences  of  a  hard  win¬ 
ter  will  have  to  be  piled  on  top  of  the  rest,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  will  not  be  the  case. 

Meanwhile  the  bituminous  shipper  is  watching  the 
market,  such  as  it  is,  and  making  small  sales  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  directions.  He  will  soon  be  going  through 
the  territory  he  has  been  used  to  supply,  and  he  will 
get  trade  enough  to  keep  him  going,  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  he  needs  this  sort  of  work  as  a 
basis  of  the  trade  when  it  comes  back  again,  he 
would  mostly  play  golf  as  long  as  the  good  weather 
lasts  and  allow  the  consumer  to  go  without  his  drib¬ 
lets  of  coal  or  come  after  them. 

Bituminous  Users  Not  Stocking. 

As  it  is,  the  consumer  allows  the  shipper  to  do  the 
walking.  He  stays  at  home,  for  he  is  offered  much 
more  coal  at  knock-down  prices  than  he  can  use, 
and  he  does  not  believe  in  putting  his  money  where 
it  will  not  earn  him  anything  for  an  indefinite  time. 
So  he  does  not  stock  up  much.  He  believes  that 
prices  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  higher  than  they 
are  for  some  time  yet.  Nothing  but  a  car  shortage 
will  advance  the  price  of  soft  coal.  In  fact,  that 
has  usually  been  the  case  at  any  time  and  the  rule  is 
sure  to  be  followed  now.  Mine  capacity  is  much 
greater  than  the  consumption  will  be  right  away. 
Reports  from  the  bituminous  mines  agree  that  the 
output  is  still  too  large  and  the  trade  is  anything  but 
pleased  to  find  that  it  has  gone  up  somewhat  lately. 
With  the  export  situation  what  it  is,  the  chance  of 
marketing  an  additional  amount  of  coal  to  advantage 
is  not  good.  Prices,  therefore,  are  weak  and  un¬ 
steady  at  $3  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Val¬ 
ley  mine- run,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  slack,  mine  prices, 
the  consumer  also  paying  $2.36  additional  for  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  other  coal  as  freight. 
Some  Latrobe  and  West  Virginia  coal  is  coming 
this  way,  cheaper  mining  costs  making  it  possible  to 
sell  them  here. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  improves  slowly.  Some 
collieries  have  been  shut  down  by  the  new  cave-in 
law,  though  they  are  likely  to  open  again  in  time. 
Lake  shipments  have  been  cut  down  by  the  holiday 
and  what  seems  to  be  irregular  reporting  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  house.  The  clearances  for  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  6th  totaled  only  80,800  tons,  of  which  40,600 
tons  were  for  Milwaukee,  25,100  tons  for  Duluth 
and  Superior,  and  15,100  tons  for  Chicago. 

Freight  rates  continue  quiet  at  65-70  cents  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  and  50  cents  to  Duluth. 


Power  Co.  Buys  Coal  Land. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept.  8— In  the  Indiana  County 
Court  House  last  week  was  filed  a  deed  for  the 
transfer  of  1.500  acres  of  B  or  Miller  vein  coal 
and  500  acres  of  surface  by  the  Operator’s  Coal 
Mining  Company  of  this  city  to  the  County  Realty 
Co.  of  New  York.  The  County  Realty  Co.  is  the 
real  estate  department  of  H.  D.  Walbridge  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  which  controls  the  Penn  Public-  Service 
Corporation,  supplying  power  and  light  to  Johnstown 
and  surrounding  territory.  The  sale  price  of  this 
land  was  about  $250,000. 


Soft  Coal  Trade  Continues  to  Drag — Light 
Ordering  of  Anthracite. 

There  was  less  export  coal  shipped  from  Balti¬ 
more  in  August  than  during  any  month  since  March, 
1920.  This  fall  off  in  the  trade  followed  immediately 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  the  British 
miners  and  was  further  reduced  by  the  general  de¬ 
pression  of  the  shipping  industry  throughout  the 
world.. 

During  August  there  were  14  ships  to  leave  here 
with  export  coal  cargoes  totaling  71,703.  These  ves¬ 
sels  carried  their  consignments  of  five  countries  and 
were  under  the  flags  of  nine  nations.  Ten  of  the 
steamers  leaving  here  in  the  trade  took  a  total  of 
4,520  tons  of  bunkers  at  this  port.  Two  of  the  ships 
carried  other  cargoes  besides  coal. 

The  amount  of  coal  shipped  to  each  country  during 
the  month  and  the  total  number  of  vessels  carrying 
the  same  were:  Italy,  4  ships,  22,184  tons;  Sweden, 

4  ships,  16,477  tons;  Argentine,  3  ships,  16,130  tons; 
France,  2  ships,  12,589  tons,  and  Cuba,  1  ship,  4,323 
tons. 

With  hot  weather  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
vicinity  the  soft  coal  trade  continues  to  drag  its 
rather  weary  way.  There  has  been  no  revival  as 
yet  either  as  to  demand  or  prices.  The  only  element 
that  might  be  regarded  as  tighter  has  to  do  with 
Fool  1  coal,  which  is  now  fairly  well  contracted 
for  and  therefore  is  not  as  much  in  ruinous  competi¬ 
tion  as  is  the  lesser  grades  of  fuel.  Pool  1  coal  is 
to  be  had,  however,  at  $2.50  a  net  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
mines  in  many  cases  Pool  9  coal  is  still  selling 
under  hot  competition  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.25.  Large 
lots  of  Pool  10  are  offering  on  this  market  slightly 
below  $2  although  $2  is  the  price  quoted  as  a  whole. 
Pool  34  is  averaging  around  $1.60  and  Pool  61 
around  $2.15. 

Hard  coal  dealers  still  report  light  ordering  and 
yards  well  stocked  despite  a  run  of  coal  to  Baltimore 
during  the  month  of  August  that  was  only  about  one 
half  of  normal.  From  general  prospects  it  would 
seem  that  the  trial  of  coal  dealers  of  Baltimore  who 
were  indicted  recently  on  the  charge  of  fixing  prices 
is  a  long  way  off. 

The  State’s  Attorney  of  Baltimore  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  largely  for  having  a  Grand  Jury  indict¬ 
ment,  has  since  secured  the  indictment  of  28  milk 
dealers  along  similar  lines,  and  is  now  decrying  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  2,000  indicted  cases  of  all 
kinds  awaiting  trial  by  the  criminal  courts.  He  is 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  Third  Criminal  Court. 
All  of  which  means  that  the  case  of  the  coal  men 
is  not  likely  to  be  settled  for  many,  many  weeks,  and 
meantime  the  public  does  not  seem  to  understand 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get  coal  any  cheaper 
than  at  present. 

The  price  for  September  at  retail  is  the  same  as 
that  for  August. 

New  Coke  Plant  Soon  Ready. 

Chicago,  Sept.  8th.— The  new  $18,000,000  gas  and 
coke  plant  of  the  Chicago  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Chicago  Peoples  Gas  Company,  is 
nearing  completion  in  initial  units.  Although  de¬ 
layed  six  weeks  by  the  labor  situation,  the  plant  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  begin  operation  early  next 
month.  At  present  1,500  men  are  employed  and  the 
water-gas  side  of  the  plant  is  practically  complete, 
except  for  minor  details  and  test  machinery.  The 
ovens  on  the  coal,  gas  and  coke  side  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempering  or  curing  process,  which  re¬ 
quires  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

The  plant  is  located  on  the  drainage  canal,  covers 
nearly  250  acres,  and  has  about  twelve  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  The  coal  gas  sections  of  the  plant  will 
carbonize  about  2,000  tons  of  coal  a  day,  producing 
12,500,000  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  and  1,200  tons  of 
coke.  The  water-gas  plant  will  produce  about  20,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily.  This  gives  an  idea 
of  the  needs  the  company  has  anticipated.  This  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  storage  facilities,  which 
will  care  for  240,000  tons  of  coking  coal,  or  about 
120  days’  supply,  and  from  30,000  to  35,000  tons  of 
coke,  or  about  30  days’  production. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 


Exports  at  Very  Low  Ebb,  With  Some 
Increase  in  Coastwise  Movement. 

The  Hampton  Roads  coal  trade  is  still  under  the 
influence  of  depression.  As  in  former  weeks  during 
the  past  two  months,  there  has  been  a  fair  run  of 
bunker  business,  and  a  little  increase  in  the  New 
England  movement,  but  so  severe  is  the  depression 
in  the  export  market  that  neither  buying  for  New 
England  nor  for  bunkers’  purposes  has  had  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  market. 

Although  the  coal  trade  at  tide  has  been  extremely 
dull  for  the  last  month,  August  dumpings  were  still 
ahead  of  the  lowest  month  of  this  year.  The  total 
tons  dumped  for  the  month  of  August  was  1,119,387. 
which  is  approximately  150,000  tons  better  than  the 
total  tons  dumped  in  March,  that  being  the  lowest 
month  of  the  year. 

During  the  week  only  seven  vessels  have  cleared 
from  Hampton  Roads  with  coal  cargoes  for  foreign 
ports.  1  he  export  situation  continues  to  be  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  increased  production.  Such  coal  as  was 
moved  to  tidewater  is  frequently  sold  below  cost. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  American  coal  to  com¬ 
pete  with  prices  being  quoted  by  British  producers, 
so  that  foreign  markets  are  shut  off  for  the  time 
being. 

It  is  believed  by  leading  exporters  that  the  only 
means  of  meeting  competition  in  both  European  and 
South  American  fields  will  be  a  reduction  of  freight 
and  vessel  rates,  with  wages  and  other  items  of  pro¬ 
duction  cost  brought  down  in  accordance  with  the 
changed  economic  conditions.  This  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  putting  American  coal  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  the  British  product  in  the  markets  in  which 
the  latter  has  been  regaining  lost  ground  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

Dumpings  for  August. 

Total  dumpings  over  all  three  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  month  of  August  were  as  follows : 
Norfolk  &  Western,  at  Lamberts  Point,  534,487  tons; 

A  irginian,  at  Sewalls  Point,  357,938  tons,  and  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio,  at  Newport  News,  266,964  tons.  The 
rate  of  movement  for  the  past  week  at  all  piers 
shows  another  decline.,  going  back  to  an  average  of 
35,000  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  a  daily  rate 
of  40,000  tons  last  week. 

Total  dumpings  for  the  week  ending  September 
2nd  were  211,810  tons,  while  the  previous  week 
showed  269,525  tons  dumped. 

For  the  year  to  date,  11,586,361  tons  have  been 
dumped  over  all  three  piers,  compared  with  14,347,571 
tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

With  vessels’  tonnage  at  the  low  point  at  which  it 
has  continuously  stood  of  late,  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  coal  at  port  is  actually  growing  smaller 
by  slow  degrees  counts  for  little.  Inquiries  are  so 
few  that  a  heavy  cut  into  the  stocks  would  have  to 
take  place  before  the  market  would  recover  any  of 
its  former  buoyancy. 

Except  for  the  occasional  offerings'  of  distress  coal, 
no  substantial  change  in  prices  have  been  seen  over 
the  previous  weeks  of  August.  Distress  coal  i;  be¬ 
ing  offered  only  in  small  quantities.  Pooh  1  and  2 
*n*e  being  quoted  around  $5  to  $5.10  per  gross  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  piers,  while  pools  5  and  7  still  remain  around 
the  $4.50  mark.  Freight  charges  on  coal  to  New 
England  by  water  have  dropped  approximately  to 
pre-war  levels.  It  is  announced  that  charter  rates 
offered  by  coal  companies  are  $1.10  per  ten  for 
steamers  and  $1  for  schooners. 

Fewer  fixtures  were  reported  on  coal  during  the 
past  week  than  at  any  other  similar  period  of  the 
year.  Vessels  are  being  offered  freely,  especially  in 
the  larger  sizes.  There  are  many  steamers  waiting 
in  Europan  ports  which  can  make  delivery  on  this 
side  in  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  but  most  owners  are 
not  sailing  their  vessels  until  chartered.  This  makes 
spot  steamers  rather  scarce.  The  prevailing  steamer 
rates  from  Atlantic  ports  to  West  Italy  range  from 
$4.25  to  $4.50 ;  to  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  from 
$3.50  to  $3.75.  and  to  French  Atlantic  from  $3  50 
to  $4. 


PITTSBURGH  MINES  CLOSE 


Market  Conditions  Causes  Largest  Producer 
to  Further  Curtail. 

The  feature  of  the  Pittsburgh  m&rket  the  past  week 
has  been  drastic  closing  of  a  number  of  mines  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company.  The  reason  was  not 
stated  although  it  is  thought  that  the  low  prices  in 
effect  for  coal  has  influenced  this  company  to  keep 
the  coal  in  the  ground  rather  than  sell  coal  at  prices 
not  consistent  with  the  cost. 

Some  tonnage  is  moving  to  the  retail  trade  and 
prices  on  this  grade  of  coal  have  been  holding  steady 
around  $3.00  for  lump. 

The  operators  in  the  union  fields  are  losing  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  non-union  mines,  as  these  mines  can  sell 
coal  at  prices  as  much  as  50  cents  per  ton  less.  There 
has  been  some  little  trouble  in  the  Connellsville  field 
on  account  of  adjustment  of  miners’  wages  and  at 
this  time  a  number  of  the  mines  are  down  entirely. 

Conditions  in  general  are  about  the  same.  Coal 
is  moving  in  fair  volume  to  a  scattered  list  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Some  activity  is  noticed  around  the  furnaces 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  number  will  be  in  operation 
within  a  few  days.  Prices  are  the  same  as  last  week. 


SITUATION  AT  COLUMBUS 


Better  Industrial  Outlook  but  Warm  Weather 
Affects  Domestic  Trade. 

The  outstanding  development  in  Columbus  this 
week  was  the  resumption  on  Wednesday  of  the  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill,  which  started  up  on  a  50  per  cent  basis  after 
being  idle  since  January.  This  is  the  first  break  of 
any  importance  in  industrial  circles  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  improved  conditions  in  the 
steam  coal  trade.  At  this  writing,  however,  the 
steam  market  is  as  listless  as  ever. 

The  domestic  situation  shows  little  change  from 
last  week.  Abnormally  high  temperatures  continue 
and  few  inquiries  about,  or  sales  of  coal  are  reported. 
A  little  domestic  coal  is  moving,  but  the  business  is 
so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Inquiry  among  coal  men,  both  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  reveals  that  the  situation  in  the  non-union 
fields  of  West  Virginia  has  had  absolutely  no  effect 
on  the  local  market.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  partial  cessation  of  the  flow  of  West  Virginia 
would  result  in  a  supply  far  under  the  demand.  At 
present,  however,  practically  all  dealers  have  ample 

West  Virginia  coal  to  meet  all  orders  and  prices  show 
no  change. 

Weakness  in  Slack. 

Slack  is  a  little  cheaper  this  week  than  last.  Where¬ 
as  $1.07  was  the  lowest  price  quoted  a  week  ago, 
several  dealers  have  quoted  $1  this  week.  The  aver¬ 
age  is  from  $1.10  to  $1.15  with  some  moving  at  $1.25. 
West  Virginia  screenings  are  from  $1.35  to  $1.50. 
Hocking  lump  is  from  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  Hocking  mine- 
run  is  $2.  and  Hocking  egg,  $2.50.  West  Virginia 
four-mch  is  $3  to  $3.25  and  two-inch,  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

Pocahantas  continues  to  sell  at  $5  to  $5.25.  Some 
dealers  were  unable  to  fill  orders  for  Pocahantas  this 
week,  but  had  shipments  en  route. 

Among  many  of  the  dealers  there  is  a  fear  that 
the  railroads  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  cars  once  the  coal  movement  gets  fully  under 
way.  The  rolling  stock  is  known  to  be  in  none  too 
good  condition  and  there  is  the  feeling  that  the 
car  shortage  problem  of  season  before  last  will  be 
repeated  this  year. 

The  lake  movement  is  practically  ended,  although 
some  companies  are  still  shipping  cargoes  and  are 
planning  to  continue  to  do  so  up  to  November  1st. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  freight  rate  situation, 
although  Governor  Davis,  m  an  address  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  said  that  he  hoped  that 
reductions  would  be  forthcoming  before  long. 


On  September  21st  George  M.  D.  Cann  will  cele¬ 
brate  his  50th  anniversary  in  the  coal  trade,  his  entire 
career  having  been  with  the  Geo.  W.  Bush  &  Sons 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  his  office  being  at  the  same 
place  today  as  when  he  started  in. 


LEWIS  STANDS  FIRM 


Head  of  U.  M.  W.  Tells  W.  Va.  Operators 
Wage  Agreements  Must  Be  Kept. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  8.— A  blank  refusal  to 
consider  a  reduction  of  the,  present  scale  of  miners’ 
wages  was  given  by  President  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  a  committee 
from  the  northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  at  Indianapolis,  it  was  learned  tonight 
upon  the  return  of  the  party  to  Fairmont.  George 
H.  Brackett,  Fairmont,  secretary  of  the  association 
has  issued  this  statement : 

“The  advisory  board  of  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  consisting  of  Frank  R. 
Lyon  (substituting  for  chairman  Brooks  Fleming  Jr.)' 
A.  Lisle  White  (president  of  the  association),  and 
Everett  Drennen,  met  president  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  Indianapolis  on 
Wednesday,  September  7th,  and  explained  to  him  that 
freight  differentials  and  wage  increases  in  the  past 
few  years  in  the  northern  West  Virginia,  as  well  as 
the  recent  wage  reductions  in  the  non-union  fields  I 
surrounding  northern  West  Virginia,  have  placed  the 
operators  in  their  district  in  such  a  position  that  it 
is  impossible  to  compete  in  the  coal  markets  and 
operate  their  mines. 

“Mr.  Lewis  was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
northern  West  Virginia  must  have  a  wage  scale  which 
will  permit  it  to  meet  the  freight  differentials  which 
exist  in  every  direction  and  that  the  present  wage 
scale  does  not  permit  this.  They  made  a  direct  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Lewis  that  a  reduction  in  wages  .be 
made,  in  northern  West  Virginia  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  conditions  which  the  operators 
are  facing. 

“Mr.  Lewis  explained  that  this  was  not  an  op¬ 
portune  time  to  make  any  reductions,  that  practically 
every  unionized  mining  district  had  similar  argu¬ 
ments,  and  that  to  grant  a  reduction  in  wages  to  north¬ 
ern  West  Afirginia  would  disrupt  the  entire  mining 
industry  at  the  present  time.  He  gave  the  committee 
of  northern  West  Virginia  operators  plainly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  at  this  time. 

“It  was  explained  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  a  reduction 
in  wages  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  business 
activities  and  that  the  sooner  wage  scales  were  re¬ 
vised  downward  the  sooner  the  country  would  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  conditions.  Mr.  Lewis’  reply  to  every 
argument  advanced  was  an  absolute  refusal  to  agree 
now  to  any  reduction  in  the  present  wage  scales.” 


Norfolk  Notes. 

The  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corp.  have  moved  into 
their  new  offices  at  711-714  Board  of  Trade  Building. 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  the  local  office  of  the  Stonega  Coke 
&  Coal  Co.,  is  being  transferred  to  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

H.  D.  Everett,  sales  manager  of  the  Smokeless 
Fuel  (Co„  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Norfolk 
office  of  this  company. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

J.  AAA  Hewitt  has  succeeded  H.  C.  Stauffer  as 
general  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway. 

R.  O.  Heyser  has  been  appointed  coal  agent  of  the 
Semet-Solvay  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  effective 
September  1st.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  coal  pur¬ 
chases  for  all  coke  oven  operations  and  will  report 
directly  to  the  president. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Railway  in  July  amounted  to  480,656  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  701,741  tons  in  July  last  year.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian  s  bituminous  traffic  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1921  totaled  3,562,463  tons,  against  3,869,547  tons 
for  the  same  months  of  1920. 

The  British  production  of  coal  in  the  week  ending 
August  27th  is  placed  at  4,102,000  tons,  comparing  with 
4,334,000  tons  in  the  week  preceding,  4,537,000  Au¬ 
gust  13th,  and  3,619,000  August  6th,  reflecting  a  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  with  the  exception  of  the  earliest 
week,  which  was  a  holiday  period,  and  showing  the 
effects  of  heavy  accumulations  of  stocks  and  curtailed 
consumption. 
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New  York  Dealers  Hold  Convention 

State  Association  Begins  Three-Day  Session  at  Richfield  Springs  on  Thursday — Good 
Turn-Out  of  Members,  Attracted  by  Interesting  Program. 


!  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8. — The  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  opened  here  today  with  about  100  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  with  .a  steady  stream  of  arrivals  through¬ 
out  the  day. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  at  the 
opening  of  the  morning  session  : 

Arrangements. — E.  D.  Ibbotson,  Richfield  Springs, 
chairman;  Earl  L.  Jones,  Richfield  Springs,  vice- 
chairman;  I.  E.  Cole,  Cherry  Valley;  M.  T.  Bannigan, 
Utica;  W.  S.  Whipple,  Oneonta;  E.  E.  Powell,  Bing¬ 
hamton;  Howell  D.  Crim,  Richfield  Springs;  E.  D. 
Conklin,  Richfield  Springs ;  Harry  Parker,  Coopers- 
town;  A.  J.  Bloomfield,  Richfield  Springs. 

Transportation. — E.  D.  Conklin,  Earl  L.  Jones. 

Exhibits. — Earl  L.  Jones,  Howell  D.  Crim,  A.  J. 
Bloomfield. 

Prises.- — M.  T.  Bannigan,  Utica,  chairman. 

Nominations. — R.  P.  Newell,  Rome;  C.  P.  Gruman, 
Syracuse ;  G.  T.  Thompson,  Canandaigua ;  W.  H. 
Kelsey,  Brooklyn;  John  Comosh,  Corning. 

Local  and  General  Reception. — John  A.  Losee, 
chairman;  I.  J.  Kent,  vice-chairman;  James  McKee, 
C.  M.  Tuller,  Wm.  T.  Weldon,  Mrs.  John  A.  Losee, 
Mrs.  Allen  J.  Bloomfield,  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Jones,  Mrs. 
John  D.  Carey,  Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Black,  Miss  Ella 
Winne,  Mrs.  Edw.  D.  Ibbotson,  Mrs.  Howell  D.  Crim. 

Held  Day  Sports. — H.  M.  Curtis,  chairman;  Owen 
1  Brady,  John  McGrath. 

1  Street  and  Dance  Carnival. — H.  M.  Curtis,  chairman. 

Resolutions. — Chas.  A.  Elwood,  Rochester;  E.  V. 
Sidell,  Poughkeepsie;  J.  M.  Bacon,  Brooklyn;  E.  E. 

I  Powell,  Binghamton;  M.  T.  Bannigan,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 

John  Meyer,  New  York;  J.  T.  D.  Blackburn,  Albany, 
j'  Following  the  appointment  of  committees,  the  next 
business  on  the  program  at  the  morning  session  was 
the  reading  of  the  officers’  reports. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  James  M.  Gaffers  showed 
receipts  -of  $19,288  during  the  year,  and  expenditures 
of  $18,714,  leaving  a  balance  of  $574.  He  stated  that 
the  association  has  a  membership  of  about  1,100,  of 
whom  some  300  are  in  arrears  on  their  dues  for 
periods  ranging  from  a  month  to  a  full  year. 

G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary,  touched 
at  length  upon  the  work  of  the  association  during 
the  past  year,  as  well  as  plans  for  the  coming  twelve 
months. 

1  “During  the  year  your  State  Association  has  taken 
*  up  some  new  phases  of  work  fqr  its  members,”  he 

■  said,  “among  them  the  collection  of  claims  against 
the  carriers  for  confiscated  coal  and  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  claims.  A  reasonable  degree  of  success  has  at¬ 
tended  these  efforts  and  we  believe  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  this  service  that  will  in  a  short  time 
be  well  enough  established  to  render  even  a  much 
larger  measure  of  assistance  to  our  members.  We 
have  also  undertaken  to  collect  the  bad  accounts  of 
our  members  and  have  also  met  with  some  success 
along  these  lines.  The  lack  of  a  sufficient  organiza¬ 
tion  to  give  the  needed  time  handicaps  us  in  securing 
the  best  results  in  these  as  well  as  some  other  under¬ 
takings. 

Stand  by  the  Association,  Says  Woodside. 

“One  of  the  main  features  of  the  work  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  ought  to  be  emphasized  for  the  coming  year,  and 
the  success  of  which  must  depend  upon  you  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  Is  that  of  the  membership.  While  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  our  organization  today  compares  very  fa¬ 
vorably  with  that  of  any  other  State  Association,  the 
tendency  is  abroad,  not  only  in  this  State  but  in 
every  other,  to  think  since  the  war  is  over  and 

■  progress  is  being  made  toward  normalcy  that  the 
need  for  organizations  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  in 
some  of  the  past  years.  No  greater  mistake  could 
be  made.  I  venture  to  predict  that  during  the  coming 

]  two  or  three  years  you  are  going  to  see  a  greater 


need  than  ever  for  organization  help.  A  continuous 
struggle  has  been  going  on  in  Washington  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation,  if  not  control,  of  industries 
and  the  attack  will  be  centered  upon  the  coal  industry 
as  a  starting  point. 

“We  have  had  samples  of  what  ma3f  be  expected 
in  the  Calder  and  Frelinghuysen  bills.  Do  not  think 
for  a  minute  that  because  these  matters  have  been 
sidetracked  for  the  present  that  they  are  dead  issues. 
Instead  of  th^t,  they  are  merely  recuperating  for  a 
more  forceful  attempt.  If  you,  as  business  men,  want 
to  see  a  paternalistic  government  regulate  and  con¬ 
trol  your  individual  business,  then  the  organization 
cannot  do  anything  along  that  line  for  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  such  a  condition  is  not  pleasing  to  you, 
and  we  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  it  is,  you  are 
and  will  be  helpless  as  individuals  and  can  only  look 
for  help  through  your  organization. 

“We  should  have  today  fully  two  thousand  paid  up 
members  in  this  State.  The  bringing  about  of  this 
result  is  something  that  cannot  be  done  by  one  man 
or  even  by  the  concerted  effort  of  all  of  your  of¬ 
ficers  unassisted.  It  must  be  brought  about  by  every 
member  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push¬ 
ing  his  share.  For  your  own  sakes  and  in  your  own 
interests,  we  want  to  urge  upon  you,  who  are  already 
members,  two  things:  First,  that  you  promptly  pay 
your  own  dues  and,  second,  that  you  cooperate  with 
your  officers  in  the  effort  to  secure  as  members  those 
in  your  own  vicinity  who  are  still  on  the  outside  and 
not  supporting  or  assisting  in  the  work  you  are 
trying  to  do. 

“If  this  suggestion  will  be  carried  out  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  membership  we  can  guarantee  you  that  sufficient 
members  and  consequent  revenue  will  be  secured  dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  twelve  months  to  furnish  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  to  your  organization  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  efficient  work  on  a  sufficient  scope  that  will 
return  to  you  in  benefits  received  through  better  con¬ 
ditions  secured  that  will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost 
and  effort. 

Trying  Times  Ahead. 

“We  believe  the  coming  year  is  going  to  be  a  very 
trying  one.  Last  winter  very  few  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  State  were  able  to  get  the  amount  of 
tonnage  needed  and  had  it  been  a  severe  winter  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  would  have  resulted,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  prevented.  At 
the  present  time  a  condition  entirely  different  exists 
and  today  the  retail  coal  merchants  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  perhaps  more  coal  in  stock  in  their 
yards  than  they  have  had  at  any  time  for  many  years. 

“The  public  have  not  been  buying  their  coal  as 
they  should  have  done,  which  is  due  in  the  majority 
of  instances  to  two  reasons:  First,  many  consumers 
do  not  have  as  much  money  as  they  had  a  year  ago, 
and  consequently,  have  been  unable  to  purchase  their 
supplies  for  next  winter’s  needs.  The  second  reason 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  public  have  been  expecting  a  considerable  de¬ 
crease  in  its  cost.  Unfortunately,  this  expectation 
was  (and  is)  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  facts 
and  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  of  realization. 

“Even  with  the  stocks  of  coal  held  by  the  retail 
coal  merchants  and  the  supplies  that  they,  will  _  be 
able  to  receive  between  now  and  spring,  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  and  fill  their  empty  bins,  particularly 
should  it  be  a  severe  or  even  an  average  winter. 
It  is  going  to  require  on  your  part,  as  purveyors,  of 
fuel  to  the  public,  the  exercise  of  the  very  best  kind 
of  judgment  and  efficiency  in  your  business  to  meet 
the  conditions  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  face  in 
the  coming  months. 

“In  closing  my  report,  I  would  deny  myself  a 
privilege  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  were  I  to  fail 
to  mention  the  courtesies  I  have  received  from  the 
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trade  not  only  during  the  past  year  but  during  the 
four  years  I  have  been  your  executive  officer. 

Living  Up  to  One’s  Responsibilities. 

“The  only  criticism  that  I  can  make  is  your  fail¬ 
ure  to  realize  the  real  measure  of  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  jrou  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  is  being  done  for  you.  When  I  see  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  spent  by  your  officers  without  any 
remuneration  therefor  in  order  to  develop  the  work 
that  is  being  done  for  you,  and  see  so  many  of  the 
retail  trade  complacently  reaping  the  benefits  thereof 
without  any  expenditure  of  either  time  or  effort,  and 
in  so  many  instances  without  even  paying  the  mem¬ 
bership  dues,  the  mildest  I  can  say  is  that  it  mani¬ 
festly  is  not  ‘a  square  deal.’ 

“You  men  are  too  good  a  bunch  of  fellows  to 
‘ride  the  rods’  at  the  other  fellow’s  expense.  The 
work  alone  that  is  being  done  in  your  interest  by 
your  president,  Major  Staats,  without  any  compensa¬ 
tion,  ought  to  stimulate  every  man  to  do  his  own  bit 
and  to  endeavor  to  support  him  in  his  efforts  in  your 
behalf  by  your  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  your  asso¬ 
ciation.  For  nearly  five  years  it  has  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  and  pleasure  to  have  worked  for  and  with  him 
in  the  activities  first,  of  the  Coal  Merchants  Mutual 
and  later  also  of  the  State  Association  and  if  it  were 
possible  lor  me  to  convey  to  you  my  own  personal 
regard  for  him  and  the  tireless  work  he  performs 
for  you  I  am  sure  it  would  bring  about  your  heartiest 
cooperation. 

Five  Suggestions. 

“I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  a  lot  of  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  one  or  two  I  think  should  receive 
your  consideration  and  we  trust  your  endorsement: 

“First,  an  active  effort  on  the  part  of  each  and 
every  member  to  increase  the  membership.  Won’t 
you  try  to  get  one  during  the  next  six  months? 

“Second,  a  prompt  payment  on  your  part  of  your 
own  membership  dues  when  bill  is  rendered  and  also 
prompt  meeting  of  the  assessments  for  the  support 
of  the  National  Association. 

“Third,  an  increased  effort  to  complete  the  local 
organizations  in  the  unorganized  counties  and  to 
bring  about  more  efficient  work  among  those  al¬ 
ready  organized. 

“Fourth,  that  the  group  meetings  held  for  the  past 
three  years  be  continued  and  that  a  greater  effort  be 
made  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  membership  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  his  particular  territory. 

“Fifth,  a  more  systematized  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  retail  coal  merchant  to  familiarize  himself  with 
modern  business  methods  and  their  application  to  his 
immediate  business.’’ 

Mr.  Snider  Addresses  Meeting. 

G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  was  a  speaker  at  the  Thursday 
morning  session,  his  topic  being  “The  railroad  in  its 
relation  to  the  retail  coal  merchant.” 

Mr.  Snider  spoke  of  the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  since  he  last  appeared  before  the  members  a 

year  ago.  .  ,  ,  , 

Business,  he  said,  was  increasing  slowly  and 
Gradually.  The  small  concerns  are  doing  better  than 
Targe  ones  as  they  seem  to  arrange  their  labor  prob¬ 
lems  to  better  advantage.  A  line  on  increased  freight 
movement  was  afforded  by  fact  that  the  Central’s  coal 
consumption  was  now  back  to  that  of  last  March. 

As  to  freight  rates,  the  railroads  must  be  permitted 
to  lay  up  a  surplus  in  good  times.  They  can’t  do 
business  on  a  close  basis  then  and,  later  on,  give  con¬ 
cessions  when  business  is  dull.  They  have  no  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  wealth.  Rates  will  be  reduced 
eventually  but  much  has  to  be  made  up. 

Announcement  should  be  made,  he  said,  as  to  when 
rates  will  be  reduced,  or  a  date  fixed  prior  to  which 
they  will  not  be  reduced.  Then  all  will  know  where 
they  are  at. 

He  told  of  new  tracer  report  methods  and  of  re¬ 
vision  of  back-haul  rates  in  favor  of  shippers.  Also 
spoke  of  concentrating  of  cars  on  home  roads.  The 
Central  last  year  had  19,000  of  its  coal  cars  on  its 
own  line  and  now  it  has  50,000. 

Seasonal  rates  are  well  enough  if  they  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  revenue  but  those  proposed  would  not  have  had 
that  effect. 
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For  the  present  “get  the  coal  forward”  should  be 
the  motto.  Later  some  adjustment  of  rates  would  be 
made  but  he  could  not  say  just  what  would  be  right. 

Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  who  was  scheduled  to 
deliver  an  address  at  this  morning’s  session,  was  unable 
to  be  present.  His  place  on  the  program  was  filled  by 
E.  W.  Parker,  director  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of 
Information,  who  told  of  the  publicity  plans  which  the 
anthracite  operators  have  in  hand  for  reaching  the 
consuming  public. 

The  convention  will  remain  in  session  tomorrow 
and  Saturday.  Among  the  speakers  scheduled  are 
Senators  Ashurst  of  Arizona  and  Sterling  of  South 
Dakota;  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  agent,  Hudson  Coal  Co.;  Joseph  E.  O'Toole, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association;  James  E.  Moul,  of  Buffalo,  and 
M.  N.  Clement,  of  Albany. 

Secretaries  of  local  retail  associations  from  all 
over  the  state  held  a  conference  here  yesterday. 


The  High  Range  of  Retail  Prices. 

The  dailies  continue  to  refer  in  all  commercial  re¬ 
ports  to  the  observations  from  one  authority  and  an¬ 
other  relative  to  retail  prices  staying  up  despite  the 
fall  in  wholesale  prices  and  manufacturing  costs. 

It  is  undobtedly  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day  and 
one  which  quite  probably  causes  critical  comment  as 
to  retailers  in  various  lines  who  were  so  keen  to  make 
advances,  when  the  trend  of  market  conditions  was 
otherwise.  There  is  reflected  a  grasping  attitude 
which  naturally  provokes  some  criticism. 

Only  too  often,  it  would  seem,  that  small  shop¬ 
keepers  have  but  a  narrow  view  of  affairs.  Possibly 
that  is  why  they  are  small  shop-keepers  rather  than 
large  ones.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  such  folks  are 
to  be  rounded  up  in  line  with  the  prevalent  ideas  as 
to  business  readjustments. 

The  attitude  of  the  typical  small  shop-keeper 
when  a  stranger  comes  in  to  talk  business  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  commentary  in  itself  as  to  their  mental 
attitude.  The  representaive  of  a  mercantile  agency 
who  is  accustomed  to  visit  this  trade  says  that  a  well- 
dressed  stranger  is  regarded  with  as  much  suspicion 
as  is  the  probable  revenue  officer  by  the  natives  of  a 
moonshine  district  in  the  South. 

So  much  for  the  smaller  type  of  merchants.  The 
larger  ones  as  we  have  heretofore  stated  seem  to 
have  taken  on  new  ideas  as  to  profits  and  expense 
allowances  and  we  apprehend  that  only  severe  com¬ 
petition,  slowly  exercising  its  force  over  an  extended 
period  will  pull  down  retailers’  prices  on  general  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Pittsburgh  Men  Form  Illinois  Co. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  7.— The  Bob-Lo  Coal  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  incorporated  today  to  transact 
business  in  Illinois.  The  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000, 
of  which  $310,000  is  to  be  employed  in  the  business 
in  Illinois.  The  president  of  the  company  is  J.  C. 
Farquhar,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  secretary,  W.  E.  Hus¬ 
ton,  also  of  Pittsburgh.  The  principal  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  Illinois  is  at  332  Monadnock  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  Illinois  representative  will  be  Attorney 
William  R.  Watson,  112  West  Adams  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Following  the  usual  ten-cent  monthly  advance  on 
September  1st,  retail  prices  of  anthracite  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  are  now  as  follows:  Egg,  $13.30;  stove, 
$13.55;  chestnut.  $13.55;  pea,  $11.35. 


General  Notes 


Retail  prices  this  month  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  are  as 
follows:  Pea  coal,  $11  a  ton;  chestnut,  $13.15;  stove. 
$13.15;  egg,  $12.80;  grate,  $12.80. 

September  prices  of  anthracite  in  ejrsey  City,  as 
established  by  some  of  the  leading  retail  firms,  are  as 
follows  for  white  ash  coal :  Egg,  $13.35 ;  stove, 
$13.65 ;  chestnut,  $13.65 ;  pea  coal,  $12. 

The  Phelps  Coal  Co.  is  building  a  new  pocket  at 
its  retail  yard  at  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Storage  capacity 
will  be  about  2,000  tons  and  it  will  be  equipped  with 
up-to-date  conveyors  and  other  machinery. 

The  Coal  Brook  colliery  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co., 
at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  has  been  tied  up  by  a  button 
strike  this  week.  Failure  of  about  100  men  to  pay 
their  union  dues  caused  the  rest  o%  the  force  to 
quit  last  Saturday. 

The  Bird  Coal  Co.  has  just  completed  a  new 
tipple  at  its  mine  near  Johnstown,  Pa.,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $45,000.  The  new  tipple  exem¬ 
plifies  all  the  latest  ideas  in  construction,  includ¬ 
ing  rotary  dumping  and  car  hauling. 

Recently  in  a  small  coal  mine  near  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  a  boy  found  a  silver  and  a  copper  coin,  both 
supposed  to  be  600  years  old.  On  one  side  of  each 
coin  is  a  design  similar  to  African  hieroglyphics  and 
on  the  other  side  a  crude  human  head  or  skull.  One 
coin  bears  the  date  of  1329  and  the  other  1330. 

The  Morgantown  Consolidated  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  has  ceased  to  function.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  of  operators  in  the  Monongahela  valley  was 
formed  in  West  Virginia  last  year  for  co-operative 
purposes,  but  never  became  very  active  and  in  a 
recent  meeting  of  its  membership,  it  was  decided  to 
dissolve  as  a  corporate  body  and  surrender  the  char¬ 
ter  to  the  state. 

Sophie  Irene  Loeb  had  another  anti-coal  article  m 
the  Evening  World  recently,  but  we  thought  the 
lady  was  in  better  form  when  a  few  nights  subsequent 
she  wrote  on  the  interesting  theme,  “Why  Girls  Leave 
Home.”  As  the  old  saying  is,  “the  shoemaker  should 
stick  to  his  last,”  and  the  coal  trade  seems  to  be 
somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  Miss  Loeb’s  genius, 
although  she  often  essays  a  story  thereon. 

Dealers  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  are  being  annoyed  by 
the  activities  of  four  newcomers  who  are  making 
deliveries  direct  from  cars  at  prices  from  $1  to  $1.55 
below  the  regular  retail  price.  At  least  one  of  them 
is  understood  to  be  backed  by  a  large  manufacturer, 
who  wants  his  employes  to  be  able  to  buy  coal  at 
cut  prices,  so  that  there  will  be  less  dissatisfaction 
over  past  or  prospective  wage  reductions. 

The  coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
month  of  June,  1921,  amounted  to  81,464  tons,  as 
compared  with  49,3 1 8  tons  for  the  same  month  of 
1920  and  106,901  tons  in  1919.  Consul  General  A. 
Gaulin’s  report  indicates  that  imports  of  American 
coal  for  the  three  periods  amounted  to  81,464  tons, 
40,800  tons  and  85,158  tons,  respectively.  The  re¬ 
maining  imports  consisted  of  English  coal. 

Some  of  the  New  Jersey  papers  do  not  take  much 
stock  in  the  legislative  coal  investigation  in  that 
state.  Commenting  on  the  activities  of  the  Mackay 
committee,  the  Bayonne  News  says :  “Traveling 
around  from  city  to  seashore  taking  testimony  as  to 
the  prices  charged  for  coal  last  winter  is  some  mil¬ 
lion  of  miles  away  from  nowhere,  so  far  as  solving 
the  coal  problem  or  getting  prices  reduced.” 

Latest  cable  advices  from  London  state  that  South 


Wales  coal  exports  are  slowly  but  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  but  serious  congestion  of  stocks  is  closing  some 
collieries  recently  engaged.  Quotations  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Total  foreign  shipments  of  coal  from 
Great  Britain  during  August  were  estimated  at 
3,100,000  tons,  comparing  with  816,000  in  July,  1,347,. 
000  in  August,  1919,  and  5,819,000  in  the  same  month 
of  1913. 

The  Times  recently  carried  a  good  story  relative 
to  conditions  in  West  Virginia,  written  by  a  member 
of  the  engineering  staff  of  a  coal  company.  Stress 
was  laid  upon  the  influence  of  moonshine  whiskey  and 
the  disorderly  inclination,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  the 
native  element.  As  we  have  remarked  before,  the 
native  element  is  to  a  large  extent  quite  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  industrial  progress,  and  lends  itself  readily 
to  any  agitation  or  fracas  that  will  tend  to  interfere 
therewith,  just  as  the  Indians,  for  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies,  contended  against  the  invasion  of  their  hunting 
grounds. 


Federal  Troops  Being  Withdrawn. 

Part  of  the  Federal  forces  sent  into  West  Virginia 
last  week  were  withdrawn  Thursday  of  this  week. 
The  Twenty-sixth  Infantry  returned  to  Camp  Dix, 
N.  J.,  the  Eighty-eighth  Aero  Squadron,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  airplanes  and  crews,  left  for  Langley 
Field,  Va.,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  section 
for  Edgewood  Arsenal,  N.  J. 

The  military  authorities  today  indicated  they  antici¬ 
pated  no  further  attempts  at  marches  into  Mingo 
County  on  the  part  of  the  protestants  against  State 
martial  law  in  force  there. 

At  Governor  Morgan’s  office  it  was  announced  that 
the  first  step  toward  the  prosecution  of  those  alleged 
to  be  responsible  for  disturbances  along  the  Boone- 
Logan  county  border  was  taken  Thursday  when  forty 
warrants  were  issued  at  Logan  at  the  instance  of 
County  Prosecutor  John  Chafin.  It  was  further  stated 
that  a  special  Grand  Jury  would  be  called  there  next 
week  before  which  witnesses  already  summoned  are 
expected  to  appear.  It  was  not  known  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  office  for  whom  the  warrants  were  issued, 
according  to  the  announcement. 


Coke  Market  Stronger. 

The  coke  market  has  easily  maintained  the  stronger 
price  position  noted  in  the  last  report  as  having  been 
attained,  says  the  Connellsville  Courier.  The  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  on  spot  furnace  coke  is  $3  and  there  is 
a  distinct  trend  toward  a  higher  minimum,  while  car¬ 
loads  are  already  bringing  $3.25.  Foundry  coke  also 
continues  its  stronger  tone.  In  foundry  coke  there  has 
been  no  quotable  advance,  but  the  present  price  range 
is  one  that  has  been  held  for  more  than  two  months, 
though  worse  conditions  as  to  demand  than  now 
prevail. 

There  has  been  a  very  fair  turnover  in  spot  furnace 
coke  for  blast  furnace  use  in  the  past  few  days  at  $3, 
the  market  being  in  such  condition  that  buyers  made 
no  serious  effort  to  shade  $3,  but  rather  were  glad 
that  they  could  buy  at  this  price.  There  have  been 
numerous  sales  of  single  carloads  of  standard  furnace 
coke  to  miscellaneous  consumers  at  $3.25,  brokers  in 
some  cases  getting  a  margin  of  10  or  15  cents  out 
of  this  price. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 


Domestic  by  Water 
Anth.  Bit. 

August,  1921. .  65,684  349,144 

August,  1920. .  149,394  243,595 


Rail 

Anth.  Bit. 
21,066  4,734 

28,384  18,226 


Bunker  Coal  and  Prices. 

Bunker  coal  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  several 
years  and  average  prices  per  ton  during  1921  and  years  previous  were : 

r~ Aver.  Prices 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January  . .  . 

.  . .  .426,082 

487,998 

616,905 

721,907 

$6.97 

$7.10 

$8.01 

February  . . 

.  . .  .415,303 

417,841 

512,886 

577,315 

7.07 

6.96 

7.83 

March  .... 

...  .432,474 

457,413 

771,602 

608,607 

6.52 

6.90 

7.17 

April  . 

....389,912 

682,592 

696,017 

241,054 

6.46 

7.62 

7.36 

May  . 

....425,796 

670,001 

767,346 

803,903 

6.32 

7.89 

6.88 

June  . 

. . .  .468,779 

672,669 

836,453 

811,938 

6.35 

8.64 

6.82 

July  . 

....548,792 

659,155 

920,382 

786,063 

6.31 

9.79 

6.61 

Exports  of  Bituminous  Coal  from  United  States. 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  (including 
1921  and  five  previous  years  were : 


1916  1917  1918 

January  ....  942,144  1,071,124  646,039 

February  ...  1,041,920  997,226  919,999 

March  .  1,069,218  1,322,127  1,223  13 7 

April  .  1,247,178  1,389,751  1,554,501 

May  .  1,980,100  1,830,389  2,119,700 

June  .  2,065,509  2,386,006  2,205,711 

July  .  2,032,018  1,571,963  2,244,530 

Total . 10,378,087  10,568,586  10,913,617 


shipments  to  Canada)  during 

1919  1920  1921 

1,207,634  1,249,167  2,248,448 
683,709  1,168,806  1.258,670 
554,037  1,500,540  1,151,840 
811,128  2,431,639  1,453,027 
1,429,612  2,400,821  2,500,374 
2,179,201  3,132,253  3,314,513 
2,027,206  3,556,802  2,649,989 
8,892,621  15,440,028  14,566,925 
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Work  of  National  Retail  Association 


Roderick  Stephens,  Its  President,  Tells  of  What  Has  Been  Done  and  What  It  Is 
Hoped  to  Accomplish  If  Proper  Support  Is  Accorded. 


In  addressing  the  New  York  State  dealers  at  their 
annual  convention  at  Richfield  Springs  this  week 
Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  said: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  grave  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  retail  coal  merchant.  So  far 
as  the  public  and  its  mouthpiece,  the  press,  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  coal  man,  without  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  different  branches  of  the  trade,  is  pictured 
as  a  ruthless  force  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  an  in¬ 
flated  wartime  price  level  in  the  face  of  substantial 
reductions  in  other  commodities,  and  it  is  urged  that 
common  cause  be  made  in  an  effort  to  beat  down 
coal  prices  to  pre-war  levels.  . 

Likewise  in  Washington  we  find  a  group  of  legis¬ 
lators,  relatively  small  in  number,  but  inversely  large 
in  lung  capacity,  who  are  making  a  great  hue  and  i  r> 
over  the  coal  situation  and  proposing  that  the  red- 
eral  Government  should  remedy  all  the  ills  of  the 
trade,  existent  or  non-existent,  by  Nationalization, 
stabilization,  or  some  other  “Carrie  Nation”  cure-all 

^Fortunately,  in  the  first  test  of  strength  the  coali¬ 
tion  group  of  radicals  and  those  who  “travel  with 
their  ears  to  the  ground”  were  defeated  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  the  administration  to  forsake  its 
policy,  so  well  stated  by  our  friend  and  my  esteemed 
predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  John  E.  Lloyd,  of  more 
business  in  government  and  less  government  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  likewise  were  unable  to  stampede  the 
substantial  elements  in  the  Senate  and  Idouse  with 
the  specious  plea  that  only  by  acceptance  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  bill  could  more  drastic  legislation  be  avoided. 

No  Apologies  for  “Lobbying. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  activities  of 
our  association  at  Washington.  If  it  be  “lobbying” 
to  make  known  our  opposition  and  the  reasons  for 
our  opposition  to  a  certain  bill,  or  to  advocate  the 
passage  of  other  legislation  and  give  reasons  there¬ 
for,  then  indeed  has  that  once  ill-famed  term  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  of  which  it,  and  we,  may  be 
proud. 

The  underlying  cause  of  all  this  unrest  and  tur¬ 
moil  is  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  do  not  imply  by 
anything  I  have  said  that  the  motives  of  any  group 
or  individual  are  base.  What  all  desire— public,  press, 
administration,  Congress,  and  ourselves  no  less  than 
these — are  lowbr  prices  for  coal.  The  only  question 
is:  How  can  price  reductions  be  brought  about? 
And  to  that  question  there  are  many  solutions  offered, 
but  few  will  look  to  Federal  operation  or  control  as 
a  step  towards  lower  prices,  in  the  face  of  the  recoi  cl 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  Shipping  Board. 

Outlook  for  Lower  Prices. 

Lower  prices  cannot  come  about  until  costs  of 
production  and  distribution  can  be  reduced.  The  first 
is  a  problem  for  the  producer,  to  which  I  am  sure  he 
is  addressing  himself  sincerely.  Certainly  while  he 
pays  mine  labor  wartime  wages  on  a  contract  ne¬ 
gotiated  under  Federal  influence  during  the  previous 
administration  no  reductions  may  be  expected  prior 
to  March  31st,  1922,  when  the  wage  contract  expires. 

Distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads,,  the 
wholesalers,  the  boating  agencies,  and  the  retailers, 
and  of  these  factors,  we  find  the  largest  single  element 
of  increased  cost  that  has  entered  into  the  selling 
price  for  the  past  few  years  is  the  recent  freight  .ad 
vance.  How  soon,  if  at  all,  we  may  expect  a  freight 
reduction  no  one  seems  to  know,  except  that  it  will 
not  affect  coal  prices  this  season. 

Speaking  only  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal, 
whatever  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  selling 
price  of  coal  have  been  made  by  the  retailer,  and  in 
most  cases  this  reduction  has  preceded,  any  wage  cut 
or  other  saving  on  overhead  or  operating  costs.  ^ 

We  believe  that  competition  is  “the  life  of  trade,” 
and  we  urge  pitiless  publicity  and  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  unfair  practices, 
believing  that  the  laws  already  upon  the  statute  books, 


if  enforced,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  that  degree  o 
commercial  competition,  that  will  secure  the  public 
against  exorbitant  prices  or  profits.  _ 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
was  created  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  the  individual 
retailer  in  coal,  be  he  large  or  small,  metropolitan  or 
urban,  in  his  contact  with  the  coal  producer  and 
wholesaler,  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with 
the  public.  It  is  the  one  organization  of  retail  coal 
merchants  that  serves  to  bring  dealers  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  in  contact  with  each  other  to 
study  matters  in  which  all  are  concerned,  and  to, 
recommend  policies  and  procedure  for  our  common 
good. 

It  is  only  through  such  an  organization  that  we, 
as  individual  merchants,  can  command  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  interests  on  the  part  of  those 

groups,  political  or  commercial,  in  whom  rest  the 
power  and  obligation  to  decide  questions  in  which 
we  are  vitally  concerned. 

The  influence  of  a  trade  association  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured  solely  by  its  numerical  or  financial  strength , 
although  both  numbers  and  funds  are  essential  to 
its  success.  It  is  our  belief  that  our  strength  may 
be  measured  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  form  accurate 
estimates  of  situations  confronting  the  trade  and 

to  suggest  a  plan  of  action  for  the  trade,  and  then 

\yill  come  the  test  of  strength.  To  the  extent  that 

our  associations,  its  officers,  directors  and  staff  are 
accorded  the  support  of  the  retail  coal  trade,  whether 
members  or  non-members,  to  that  extent  will  our  as¬ 
sociation  be  strong  and  truly  representative  in  its 
field. 

Prime  Element  of  Association  Strength. 

You  cannot  establish  a  powerful  association  by 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  directors,  however  strong, 
or  by  selection  of  competent  officers  and  staff.  Your 
individual  support,  taken  collectively  and  focused  upon 
the  problems  of  the  trade,  is  the  force  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  results. 

Immediately  following  the  convention  of  our  as¬ 
sociation  at  Richmond  last  May,  your  officers  and 
directors  were  faced  by  two  problems  demanding  in¬ 
stant  attention.  First,  we  had  to  build  up  our  em¬ 
ployed  staff,  owing  to  Mr.  Gordon’s  resignation,  and 
at  the  same  time,  we  had  to  marshal  our  strength  in 
opposition  to  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 

It  was  decided  that  the  conduct  of  the  proper 
activities  of  our  association  required  a  staff  of  three 
executives :  one  man  as  executive  secretary,  in  full 
charge  under  the  officers  and  directors,  one  man  as 
field  secretary,  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  new  member 
associations  and  to  be  available  to  our  present  mem¬ 
bership  whenever  we  could  thereby  assist  in  his  local 
problems,  and  a  competent  assistant  secretary  to  take 
charge  of  our  office  and  see  that  work  is  accomplished 
as  scheduled  and  that  records  are  properly  maintained. 
Supplementing  this  staff  is  our  traffic  counsel,  whose 
splendid  work  in  conjunction  with  our  transportation 
committee  needs  no  comment  from  me. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing,  that  our  asso¬ 
ciation  is  operating  on  a  modest,  conservative  basis, 
our  total  budget  being  only  $40,000,  and  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  association  depends  upon  the  loyalty  and 
ability  of  our  officers,  directors  and  members. 

Problems  of  Financing. 

We  are  facing  quite  a  problem,  even  on  this  basis, 
however,  as  our  membership  dues  will  cover  only 
half  our  budget,  and  of  late  several  associations  have 
objected  to  their  allotted  share  of  this  small  total 
making  it  evident  that  we  must  rely  upon  sustain¬ 
ing  memberships,  as  authorized  at  Richmond,  to  make 
possible  the  continuance  of  our  work. 

A  total  of  at  least  one  hundred  such  memberships 
at  an  average  of  $200  each  must  be  had,  and  our 
work  will  be  made  just  that  more  productive  if  we 
can  get  our  budget  underwritten  in  this  way  promptly, 
so  that  we  can  devote  our  energies  to  constructive 
tasks.  New  York  State  is  the  “goat,”  or  the  “wheel 


horse,”  as  you  please.  I  prefer  the  latter;  and  our 
genial  Major  Staats,  as  Chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Membership  and  Finance  has  assured  me  not  less 
than  forty  such  memberships.  , 

In  addition  to  Federal  legislation,  our  fields  of 
activity  include  trade  relations,  statistics,  transporta¬ 
tion,  public  information  and  membership  and  finance. 

Will  Work  for  Better  Preparation. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  effective  work  in  behalf  of  the  retailer  in 
the  field  of  trade  relations.  Such  matters  as  uni¬ 
formity  in  standards  of  preparation,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  a  high  standard,  is  a  subject  in  which 
the  retailer  has  a  more  direct  interest  by  virtue  of 
his  more  immediate  contact  with  the  consumer  than 
any  branch  of  the  trade.  Be-sizing,  not  by  any 
means  a  dead  idea  or  issue,  is  a  subject  of  importance 
to  each  one  of  us  and  one  in  which  our  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  active. 

The  work  of  Committee  on  Statistics  has  been  of 
real  value,  not  only  in  developing  a  more  general’ 
recognition  of  the  undoubted  need  of  cost  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  merchant  in  coal,  but  in  developing  a 
uniform  system  founded  upon  certain  basic  cost  fac¬ 
tors  entering  into  all  retail  coal  business,  whereby 
comparisons  of  costs  and  methods  may  be  made,  in¬ 
efficiencies  discovered  and  economies  effected. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  work  of  our  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  a  clarification  of  our  traffic  rights  and 
acknowledgment  of  them  by  the  railroads.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  being  reorganized,  because  its  past 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Womer,  has  demanded  relief 
from  further  duties  as  such,  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  time  required  and  having  served  out  sev¬ 
eral  terms,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  new  commit¬ 
tee,  as  it  will  be  formed,  will  continue  this  most  im¬ 
portant  service  in  an  effective  manner.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  our  traffic  counsel  is  aiding  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  trial  of  some  important  suits  from  which 
we  hope  to  obtain  favorable  decisions  of  national 
scope. 

Publicity  Work  Planned. 

Our  Public  Information  Committee  represents  a 
function  recently  assumed  by  our  association,  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Wulff,  of 
Brooklyn,  will  shortly  announce  a  plan  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  individual  retailer.  He  will  suggest 
a  program  of  publicity  calculated  to  correct  misin¬ 
formation,  to  create  better  understanding  of  retail 
coal  conditions  and  problems,  and  thereby  build  up 
mutual  good-will,  looking  towards  better  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  press  and  public,  without  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  coal,  however  well  intentioned,  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  serve  the  consumers  as  they  should  be 

served.  .  . 

I  have  tried  to  picture  the  plans,  activities  and 
needs  of  our  National  Association,  but  find  I  have 
not  begun  to  cover  the  subject  adequately. 

The  problem  of  State  dictation  of  prices,  as  now 
practiced  in  Alabama,  is  one  to  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered;  likewise,  the  creation  of  local  fuel  yards,  as 
are  stated  to  have  been  authorized  in  Lincoln,  Neb., 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  already  existing  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  must  receive  the  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  of  coal  merchants  wherever  located. 

T  could  enlarge  endlessly  upon  our  many  problems 
and  plans,  but  enough  has  been  said. 


All-Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  all-rail  movement  of  soft  coal  to  New  England 
declined  during  the  week  ended  August  _27th,  when, 
according  to  American  Railway  Association  reports, 
2,670  cars  were  forwarded  over  the  Hudson.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  before,  this  was  a  decrease  of 
'312  cars.  Anthracite  shipments  totaled  2,475  cars 
against  2,460  cars  in  the  preceding  week,  but 
bituminous  shipments  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  312 
cars. 

Details  for  several  weeks  past  are  shown  below: 
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Week 

Anthrac. 

Bitumin. 

Anthrac. 

Bitumin. 

ended 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Aug.  6. 

2,609 

2,780 

1,863 

6,732 

Aug.  13. 

2,313 

2,560 

2,230 

6,124 

Aug.  20. 

2,460 

2,982 

2,976 

5,369 

Aug.  27. 

2,475 

2,670 

3,435 

5,792 

Anthracite  Prices  Bound  to  Stay  High 

Possible  Lowering  of  Labor  and  Transportation  Costs  Will  Be  Offset,  in  Some  Measure 
at  Least,  by  Growing  Depth  and  Complexity  of  Mining. 


Edwin  Ludlow,  president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engineers,  and 
former  general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  is  the  author  of  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Commercial  which  will  dash  the 
hopes  of  those  who  are  looking  for  materially  lower 
prices  for  anthracite. 

Of  course  any  future  reductions  of  wages  or 
freight  rates  will  tend  to  make  anthracite  cost  less, 
but  Mr.  Ludlow  points  out  that  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  cost  of  production,  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
thicker  and  more  easily  mined  seams,  will  offset  this 
advantage  more  or  less.  What  he  says  is  not  new 
to  the  trade,  but  the  facts  are  presented  clearly 
and  will  serve  to  give  the  public  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  failure  of  anthracite  to  follow  other 
prices  down. 

Increasing  Demand  and  Stationary  Output. 

“Anthracite  comes  from  a  comparatively  small 
area  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  that  has  been 
mined  continuously  for  the  last  hundred  years,”  says 
Mr.  Ludlow,  “with  the  inevitable  result  that,  not 
only  has  the  cream  of  the  deposit  already  been  re¬ 
moved,  but  the  output  had  reached  its  maximum 
several  years  ago  and,  in  spite  of  the  continually  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  anthracite  coal,  due  to  the 
growing  populations  of  the  cities  of  the  East  and 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where  anthracite  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  household  purposes,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  increase  the  output  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  that  householders  demand. 

“The  anthracite  region  consists  of  several  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  fields,  varying  in  quality  and  hardness, 
but  especially  varying  in  the  inclination  at  which 
the  veins  lie.  In  the  northern  field,  in  Luzerne  and 
Lackawanna  counties,  the  beds  are  nearly  level,  per¬ 
mitting  the  loading  of  the  mine  cars  direct  from 
the  face  with  a  minimum  breakage  underground  and 
with,  consequently,  a  higher  yield  of  the  prepared 
sizes,  averaging  for  this  northern  field,  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  output. 

“Tn  the  southern  district,  in  Schuylkill  and  Car¬ 
bon  counties,  the  beds,  while  thick,  are  inclined  at 
sharp  angles  up  to  vertical,  and  the  coal  is  loaded 
on  horizontal  haulage  roads  driven  approximately 
250  feet  apart,  and  in  loading  these  cars  the  coal  has 
to  run  down  what  is  known  as  chutes  driven  in  the 
vein,  causing  a  large  amount  of  breakage  which  is 
very  much  increased  in  certain  sections  by  soft  streaks 
in  the  veins  themselves.  The  average  recovery  of 
prepared  coal  in  this  southern  field  is  therefore  only 
about  50  per  cent,  and  it  is  in  this  southern  field  that 
the  future  reserves  of  anthracite  are  largely  located. 

Remaining  Deposit  Harder  to  Mine. 

“The  future  mining,  which  may  last  for  another 
hundred  years,  will  be  the  working  out  of  the  deep 
levels  of  these  steep  pitching  veins  200  to  3,000  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  even  with  the  most  careful 
mining  it  will  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  maintain 
the  haulage  roads  in  these  veins  at  that  great  depth 
or  to  obtain  the  50  per  cent  of  prepared  sizes  which 
they  are  now  able  to  get. 

“In  the  northern  field  where  the  measures  are  flat, 
the  thick  veins  have  been  thoroughly  exploited  and 
many  of  the  companies  are  now  working  veins  two 
or  three  feet  thick  which  were  formerly  considered 
too  thin  for  economical  mining. 

No  Prospect  of  Cheaper  Output. 

“The  future  of  anthracite  does  not,  therefore,  hold 
out  any  prospect  of  a  cheapening  output  in  the 
future.  The  water  that  has  to  be  handled,  amount¬ 
ing  to  10  to  20  tons  of  water  to  a  ton  of  coal, 
becomes  increasingly  expensive  each  year  as  the  mines 
go  deeper,  especially  in  the  southern  district,  as, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  inclination  at  which  these 
veins  lie,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  up  the  water  on 
the  upper  levels. 


The  distinction  as  between  the  prepared  and  the 
smaller  sizes  is  an  extremely  important  one  to  the 
public,  for  the  reason  that  the  smaller  sizes  can  only 
be  sold  for  steam  at  prices  which  compete  with 
bituminous  coal,  and  as  these  prices  do  not  represent 
the  average  cost  of  mining,  the  excess  must  all  be 
borne  by  the  prepared  sizes,  and  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that,  if  _the.  percentage  of  prepared  decreases 
from  70  to  50,  it  will  mean  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  these  prepared  sizes,  as  the 
steam  sizes  cannot  bear  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
average  cost.  t 

“The  short  supply  in  the  anthracite  field  being 
recognized  by  the  dealers  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
by  householders,  has  enabled  the  anthracite  region 
to  run  at  full-time  during  this  period  of  financial 
depression,  and  while  the  steam  sizes  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  a  drug  on  the  market,  either  being 
sold  at  a  nominal  price  or  stored  at  the  mines  for 
a  better  market,  the  prepared  sizes  have  all  been 
moved  and  have  met  a  demand  from  the  dealers  and 
householders,  who  have  at  last  learned  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  requires  a  full  year’s  work  in  the 
anthracite  field  to  produce  the  coal  needed  for  the 
winter  consumption  of  the  public  depending  upon 
that  fuel.” 


MINE  ACCIDENTS  DECREASING 

Report  of  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  Shows  This  Tendency. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  8. — Coal  mining  accidents 
are  declining  year  by  year,  and  in  consequence  there 
has  been  a  downward  rate  for  compensation  insur¬ 
ance.  This  is  shown  in  the  first  statistical  analysis 
of  coal  mining  reports  in  Pennsylvania  ever  made, 
juat  issued  by  experts  of  the  state  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  coal  mine  section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
compensation  rating  and  inspection  bureau. 

The  analysis  covers  the  figures  from  1916  to  1920, 
inclusive,  and  there  are  more  than  50  tables,  made  up 
of  reports  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  accidents.  In 
addition,  studies  were  made  of  accident  reports  prior 
to  those  years  and  data  compiled  by  the  state  de¬ 
partments  of  insurance,  mines  and  labor  and  industry. 

Coal  mining  is  responsible,  according  to  the  an¬ 
alysis,  for  about  1,000  fatal  and  something  like  25,000 
non-fatal  accidents  every  year,  the  latter  class  relat¬ 
ing  to  accidents  causing  idleness  of  more  than  10 
days’  duration. 

Hard  Rate  Higher. 

The  anthracite  fatality  rate  per  million  tons  is 
still  more  than  double  the  bituminous  rate  and  an¬ 
thracite  rate  per  thousand  inside  workmen  is  33  1/3 
per  cent  more  than  the  rate  in  the  soft  coal  mines. 

The  bituminous  fatality  rate  is  declared  to  have 
shown  marked  improvements  since  the  enactment  of 
the  soft  coal  code  of  1911. 

The  charts  show  the  gradual  rise  of  the  tonnage 
per  fatal  accident  with  the  effect  of  mining  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  World  War.  The  relative  fatality 
rates  by  occupations  show  for  the  years  covered  by 
the  study,  2,262  fatal  accidents,  50  of  them  mine  of¬ 
ficials,  140  outside  employees,  422  haulage  operatives, 
254  maintenance  employees  and  1,396  miners. 

Another  table  shows  the  division  of  the  accidents 
in  bituminous  mining  with  the  total  compensation 
cost  by  cause  of  accident  in  which  falls  of  roof 
and  coal  caused  10,132  accidents  with  cost  of  $3,854,- 
710,  while  mine  haulage  with  10,833  accidents  cost 
$2,184,716. 


Alfred  Q.  Davis,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  president  of 
the  Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has 
purchased  150  acres  of  coal  land  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  near  Flemington,  W.  Va.,  and  is  about 
to  organize  a  new  company  to  develop  the  property. 


Wood  Scarcely  a  Competitor. 

A  newspaper  item  floating  about,  one  of  those 
little  re-print  stories  which  seem  to  appeal  to  one 
editor  and  another,  mentions  the  great  amount  of 
wood  used  annually  for  fuel  and  states  that  at  the 
same  time  there  is  in  excess  of  18,000,000  tons  of 
coal  used  by  farmers  in  the  rural  portions  of  New 
England  and  the  Lake  states,  proceeding  to  indicate 
that  at  least  a  quarter  of  this  could  be  saved  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  if  the  people  would  use  the 
wood  which  is  conveniently  at  hand. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  amount  of  coal 
18,000,000  tons,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  New  England 
states  is  small  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  a 
large  part  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  states  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Great  Lakes.  At  any  rate,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  coal  saved  by  reason  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  wood. 

The  cutting  up  of  wood  as  an  avocation  by  those 
who  have  devoted  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  to 
doing  chores  about  the  farm  seems  to  have  passed 
out  of  fashion  soon  after  Lincoln'  split  rails  in 
Illinois.  It  has  steadily  become  more,  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  wood  cut  on  anything  like  a  reasonable 
basis  and  the  expense  of  handling  has  raised  the 
price  to  such  a  figure  that  some  dealers  do  not  like 
to  sell  it  because  of  the  criticism  that  is  heard. 

There  is  no  use  selling  goods,  they  think,  at  a 
moderate  profit  only  to  encounter  various  statements 
as  to  overcharging.  Even  at  present  prices  anthracite 
is  far  more  economical  than  wood,  except  at  points 
where  the  hard  coal  freight  is  high  and  wood  can 
be  had  without  the  payment  .of  any  railroad  freight 
charges. 


Strange  Laws  Not  New. 

Sometimes  it  is  thought  that  the  making  of  strange 
laws  is  a  modern  notion,  but  the  history  of  the  past 
abounds  in  such  enactments  and,  if  we  but  pursue 
our  inquiries  far  enough,  decidedly  strange  proposi¬ 
tions  will  be  found  on  record. 

Not  to  go  too  far,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  there  was  in 
force  in  England  a  law  prohibiting  Non-Conformist 
clergymen  being  within  five  miles  of  any  incorporated 
city  or  borough,  while  on  this  side  something  in  the 
way  of  socialistic  regulation  of  business  was  under¬ 
taken  when  the  price  of  tobacco  increased  to  an  un¬ 
expected  degree.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  then 
undertook  to  enact  a  law  substituting  payment  in 
cash  at  about  one-third  the  value  of  tobacco,  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  numerous  tobacco  payment  agreements 
then  customary.  While  this  was  nullified  by  the 
British  authorities,  communication  was  so  slow  in 
those  days  that  many  creditors  had  settled  on  the 
cash  basis  before  the  law  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 


Calls  Export  Outlook  Unpromising. 

H.  C.  Matlack,  export  manager  of  the  Gano,  Moore 
Co.,  44  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  abroad,  does  not  take  a  very  op¬ 
timistic  view  of  the  export  trade. 

“There  is  no  inidcation  that  this  fall  and  winter 
will  see  any  industrial  improvenemnt  or  increased 
consumption  of  coal  in  Europe,”  he  says.  “The 
severe  British  competition  encountered  by  American 
shippers  in  Europe  and  South  America  is  generally 
well  known  in  coal  circles,  but  even  eliminating  such 
competition,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  there  is  a 
reflection  of  any  substantial  requirements  of  fuel  on 
the  Continent.  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  are 
well  supplied.  Italy  is  likely  to  be  the  best  future 
customer,  but  her  present  needs  are  small. 

The  outlook  for  the  American  coal  exporter  is 
far  from  cheerful,  but  it  remains  for  a  readjustment 
of  railroad  freight  rates  and  mine  costs  to  enable 
him  to  hold  his  head  above  water.  Our  greatest 
struggle  for  foreign  business  should  be  in  South 
America,  but  even  there  Great  Britain  has  the  best 
of  the  argument  at  this  time.” 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Detroit  has  contracted  to 
take  the  entire  output  of  the  Imperial  Elkhorn  Coal 
Co.  s  mine  at  Sergent,  Ky.  A  prospective  increase  in 
tonnage  due  to  new  development  work  will  also  be 
taken  by  the  Ford  interests. 
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Sidelights  on  the  Mingo  Outbreak 


Mining  Man  Familiar  with  Conditions  in  I  hat  Section  Says  Troubles  Are  Due  to 
Inherent  Traits  of  Mountaineers  and  Lack  of  Law  Enforcement. 


Not  a  Question  of  Living  Conditions. 


An  insight  into  the  conditions  back  of  the  Mingo 
troubles  is  afforded  by  a  recent  article  in  the  Times, 
written  by  Walter  Graham,  a  Philadelphia  engineer, 
who  became  interested  in  coal  developments  in  south¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  in  the  early  days.  He  says  the 
natural  lawlessness  of  the  native  population  and  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  provide  adequate  police  or 
military  protection  are  largely  to  blame.  Mr. 
Graham’s  article  in  part  is  as  follows : 

“The  difficulties,  as  the  mountain  people  call  fights, 
in  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  started  with  the  Mingo 
tribe  of  Indians.  There  is  not  much  more  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  now  than  there  was  then.  ‘Moonshine’ 
is  a  contributing  cause  of  trouble,  but  the  lack  of 
enforcement  of  law  and  the  growth  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  private  police  and  the  support  of  an 
international  union  have  encouraged  these  people  to 
think  that  they  can  do  things  they  would  not  other¬ 
wise  dare  to  do. 

“Their  isolation  has  prevented  them  from  realizing 
the  forces  of  the  world  outside  their  own  misty 
hollows;  they  are  like  the  boy  who  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  that  shut  in  his  little  valley  and 
exclaimed  ‘there  is  more  yet!’ 

Resented  Coming  of  Railroad. 

“When  the  railroad  was  first  built  and  trains  run 
there  detectives  were  employed  to  drive  the  bad  men 
back,  as  the  immediate  danger  to  the  traveling 
public  would  not  permit  the  long  time  necessary  to 
educate  these  people.  These  detectives  are  taboo 
now  and  the  authorities  do  not  enforce  the  law. 
We  read  today  in  the  papers  of  thousands  of  men 
being  armed,  while  the  State  has  a  most  stringent 
law  against  carrying  arms. 

“I  treasure  a  cheap  pocket  notebook,  a  journal  of 
a  winter  spent  among  the  Mingos  in  1883,  long 
before  the  railroad  was  built.  This  book  was  kept 
by  a  witty  doctor  of  medicine  of  Irish  descent  sent 
in  there  to  report  on  the  coal  and  timber.  This  is 
his  report.  Being  a  thoughtful  scientist,  whose  spe¬ 
cialty  was  the  ills  of  people,  he  philosophized  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  ‘Mingos,’  as  he  called  them. 

“More  than  once  his  conclusion  was  that  ‘a  heap 
of  these  people  need  killing,’  and  he  gives  one  page 
of  twenty-two  killings,  showing  inevitable  reprisals, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  court  trials  or  punish¬ 
ments  by  due  process  of  law.  The  doctor  makes 
the  very  significant  statement  that  ‘these  people 
think  that  no  man  has  any  rights  that  he  is  not  here 
to  protect.’ 


“They  cannot  be  fighting  now  because  of  bad 
living  conditions,  as  they  lived  in  their  former  homes 
in  little  log  cabins  with  almost  an  absence  of  com¬ 
fort  and  sometimes  of  cleanliness. 

“A  few  instances  that  came  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  practices  of  the  ‘Mingos’  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  present  situation,  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  point  of  absurdity. 

“When  we  plotted  the  descriptions  of  the  lands 
sold  us  by  the  Hatfields,  a  line  miles  long  ran 
across  the  map  that  had  no  authority  of  title  at  all ; 
we  were  told  that  ‘Devil’  Anse  had  claimed  this  line 
and  frightened  the  owners  from  disputing  his  claim. 
He  was  the  timber  man  that  rafted  the  most  logs 
down  the  river  and  stole  whole  boundaries  of  timber. 
In  this  case  the  doctor  might  have  said  ‘No  man 
has  any  rights  here  who  has  not  the  nerve  to 
protect  them.’ 

“A  few  miles  up  the  river  1,000  acres  of  what 
became  very  valuable  coal  land  was  taken  possession 
of  by  one  of  the  Hatfield  feudists.  The  coal  operator 
who  had  bought  this  land  found  the  title  to  be  in 
the  sons  of  a  man  who  had  advised  them  not  to 
try  to  enforce  their  ownership,  as  they  would  surely 
be  killed  by  the  squatter. 

Generous  with  Other  People’s  Property. 

“On  the  Pike  County  (Ky.)  side  of  the  river 
several  tracts  of  land  scattered  over  the  mountain¬ 
side  were  found  to  have  been  deeded  by  a  cousin 
of  the  feudists  to  his  several  families  for  ‘natural 
love  and  affection,’  the  only  consideration,  or  color 
of  title,  mentioned.  This  old  Turk  was  too  fat  and 
jolly  to  be  a  feudist  himself. 

“One  evening  after  supper,  seated  on  the  porch 
overlooking  the  Tug  Fork,  my  host  said  to  me  re¬ 
miniscently,  as  he  looked  toward  the  West  Virginia 
side,  ‘I  remember  the  first  negro  that  came  down 
this  valley — everybody  shot  at  him.’ 

.  “These  ‘Mingos’  have  the  mentality  and  lack  of 
experience  of  the  world  at  large  of  boys,  and  are 
like  boys  in  the  schoolroom  who  must  be,  in  their 
own  interest,  restrained  before  they  can  be  taught— 
even  birched,  if  necessary.  They  are  as  quarrelsome 
as  boys  and  fight  without  reason,  even  when  not 
stimulated  by  ‘moonshine’  or  urged  on  by  a  union. 
The  problem  is  how  the  authorities  can  be  taught 
to  enforce  the  law.” 

The  last  sentence  really  explains  everything. 


Large  New  Mine  Near  DuBois. 

Du  Bois,  Pa.,  S'ept.  8— A  new  mine  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  at  Kramer,  ten  miles  southwest  of  this 
place,  by  the  Northwestern  Mining  &  Exchange 
Co.  This  concern  is  controlled  by  the  Erie  Railroad 
and  its  entire  output  is  taken  by  the  Erie  for  loco¬ 
motive  use.  It  has  several  other  mines  in  Clear¬ 
field,  Jefferson  and  Elk  counties. 

The  new  operation  at  Kramer  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  3,000  tons  and  will  be  supplied  with 
electricity  from  the  company’s  central  power  plant 
at  Helen’s  Run,  27  miles  distant.  About  ISO  houses 
are  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  working  force. 

Total  cost  of  the  development  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000  and  the  first  coal  is  expected  to  be  turned 
out  early  in  1922. 


A  letter  from  a  retail  firm  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  says : 
“Our  deliveries  for  the  year  to  date  have  amounted 
to  about  14,000  tons,  which  is  1,000  tons  below  last 
year.  At  this  time  a  year  ago  we  had  no  reserve 
■  stock;  today  we  have  5,000  tons.  Business  quiet,  no 
work,  no  money.” 


1  H.  K.  Stauffer,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  resumed  his  busi- 
1  ness  duties  after  quite  a  long  siege  of  illness. 

I 


Red  Cross  to  Raise  Funds. 

The  Red  Cross  is  sending  out  posters  preliminary 
to  a  campaign  for  contributions  and  pointed  allusion 
is  made  to  the  necessity  for  funds  to  care  for  dis¬ 
abled  soldiers. 

The  War  Department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
care  of  disabled  soldiers  after  their  discharge  from 
the  army.  That  is  a  function  of  the  former  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance,  now  the  Veterans’  Bureau. 
While  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  has  pro¬ 
vided  very  liberally  for  the  care  of  disabled  veterans, 
there  is  yet  a  great  deal  that  the  Red  Cross  is  able 
to  do  in  seeing  that  those  who  need  and  are  entitled 
to  assistance  get  in  their  claims  in  proper  form  for 
submission  to  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  etc.,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  they  will  need  funds  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Red  Cross  is  the  only 
organization  that  has  the  machinery  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  doing  this,  and  it  is  doing  a  fine  piece 
of  work  along  these  lines. 


Stocks  of  coal  in  Belgium  on  July  1st  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  561,320  tons,  215,500  tons  under  the  total  for 
the  preceding  month.  The  output  in  June  was  1,700,- 
480  tons,  against  1,592,420  in  May  and  1,903,460  tons 
as  the  monthly  average  in  1913. 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


August  Production  Shows  a  Gain  of  5,200 
Cars  Compared  with  July. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Sept.  8. — The  total  number  of  cars 
loaded  in  Central  Pennsylvania  for  the  month  of 
August  was  56,300.  Loadings  for  July  were  51,100, 
or  a  total  gain  for  August  of  5,200  carloads.  This 
is  comparable  with  a  maximum  loading  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  month  preceding  the  strike,  October, 
1919,  of  105,000  cars. 

While  the  August  gain  is  not  much,  the  producers 
accept  it  with  a  feeling  of  optimism  and  believe  that 
the  volume  of  tonnage  that  will  move  from  now  on 
will  continue  to  increase  to  some  extent  at  least.  It 
is  believed  that  the  larger  volume  of  tonnage  moving 
will  tend  to  strengthen  prices. 

Labor  Situation  Unchanged. 

On  the  labor  situation  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  are  sitting  tight  on  their  policy 
of  no  reduction  because  of  “sanctity  of  contract.” 
Many  operators  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  union 
in  refusing  to  meet  with  them  to  discuss  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  a  reduction  in  wages  has  broken  down  the 
so-called  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  because  of  the  many  violation  of  the  contract 
that  occurred  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  when 
the  U.  M.  W.  forced  increases  in  wages  during  the 
contract  period,  that  the  operators  are  neither  morally 
nor  legally  bound  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

This  group  of  operators  also  -believes  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  labor  leaders  will  bring  about 
a  strike  next  spring,  and  that  the  proper  move  would 
be  for  the  operators  in  Central  Pennsylvania  to  have 
their  fight  at  this  time,  as  it  would  cost  both  the 
operators  and  the  public  the  least  and  possibly  bring 
some  degree  -of  sanity  into  the  policies  of  the 

U.  M.  W. 

Another  large  group  of  operators  believes  that  the 
contract  should  be  carried  out  until  its  termination 
on  March  31,  1922;  when  the  operators  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  will  have  to  follow  the  results  for  good 
or  evil  as  they  occur  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district 
both  the  union  miners  and  operators  are  suffering 
more  keenly  than  those  of  any  other  eastern  section 
because  of  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  non¬ 
union  operators  in  the  present  market. 


V.  H.  Campbell  Now  With  Deegans. 

V.  H.  Campbell,  for  several  years  associated  with 
the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  as  expert  man¬ 
ager,  executive  manager  and  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger,  and  who  recently  has  been  connected  with  the 
Kentenia  Coal  Co.  as  assistant  to  the  president,  look¬ 
ing  after  the  export  end  of  the  business,  has  been 
appointed,  effective  September  1st,  sales  manager  for 
the  Deegans  Export  Coal  Co.,  1401  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  Building,  25  West  43rd  street,  New  York 
City. 

That  company  handles  the  tidewater  business  of  the 

W.  E.  Deegans  Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  tonnage  of 
about  2,000,000  tons  per  annum  of  the  best  grades 
of  New  River,  Pocahontas  and  Kanawha  coals.  Mr. 
Campbell  will  be  associated  in  this  work  with  M.  V. 
Hollandsworth,  district  manager  of  the  Deegans  com¬ 
pany,  and  his  long  and  active  experience  in  coal  ex¬ 
porting  should  be  very  valuable  to  the  company. 


The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is 
now  issuing  its  publication  known  as  “Commerce 
Reports”  in  weekly  instead  of  daily  form,  and  with 
the  material  classified  on  a  commodity  basis  for  the 
convenience  of  readers  interested  in  different  lines 
of  business.  Dispatches  from  Consular  representatives 
dealing  with  coal  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  newly 
created  Fuel  Division,  headed  by  H.  C.  Morris,  and 
prepared  for  publication.  An  effort  will  be  made, 
it  is  stated,  to  expedite  the  collection  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  coal  news  from  foreign  countries,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  so  old  as  to  be  more  or  less  useless  by 
the  time  it  is  available  to  business  men  in  the  United 
States. 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


J.  M.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Marquette  Coal 
Co ,  Chicago,  was  in  the  city  last  week. 

W.  T.  McElroy,  resident  manager  for  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in  New  York. 

R.  H.  McCormack,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  is  en¬ 
joying  a  vacation  among  relatives  in  northern  Ohio. 

B.  T.  Holbrook,  of  the  B.  T.  Holbrook  Coal  Co., 
Toledo,  mingled  in  Cincinnati  coal  circles  on  Monday. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  Indianapolis  representative  of  the 
Matthew  Addy  Co.,  visited  the  home  office  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

L.  M.  Webb,  president  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co.,  is 
back  from  a  vacation  season  spent  at  Kennebunk 
Port,  Me. 

Henry  Pennington,  manager  of  the  Southeast  Coal 
Co.,  Seco,  Ky.,  visited  the  Cincinnati  coal  market 
last  week. 

Richard  Williams,  president  of  the  Glogora  Coal 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  spent  several  days  last 
week  in  this  city. 

C.  G.  Blake,  president  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Coal  Co., 
is  enjoying  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  family. 

Jake  Brady,  of  Jewett,  Biglow  &  Brooks,  was 
operated  on  at  a  Cincinnati  hospital  last  week,  for 
the  third  time,  for  a  bowel  complication. 

Harry  Neilson,  formerly  manager  of  the  coal  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wallingford  Co.,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullet’s  Cincinnati 
office. 

Wheeler  Boone,  of  the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.,  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  his  old  home  at  Ronceverte, 
W.  Va.,  where  he  attended  a  reunion  of  the  Boone 
family. 

Charles  Todd,  formerly  with  Jones,  Bollinger  & 
Co.,  but  recently  of  Chicago,  has  returned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Mordue 
Coal  Co. 

Frank  Ellison,  general  manager  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Co.,  left  Saturday  for  New  York,  where  he  em¬ 
barked  the  first  of  this  week  for  a  business  trip  to 
England. 

J.  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  summer  stay  at  his 
summer  home  in  Rhode  Island,  during  which  he 
spent  much  time  at  the  company’s  Boston  office. 

C.  H.  Hughes,  of  the  Hughes  Coal  Co.,  is  back 
at  his  office  after  a  critical  operation  at  Bethesda 
Hospital  for  the  correction  of  bowel  trouble  con¬ 
tracted  while  serving  in  the  trenches  in  France. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  back  from  the  mining 
properties  of  the  company  at  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  supervised  the  installation  of  equipment  for  the 
new  Mine  No.  7. 

R.  S'.  Magee,  president  of  the  Southeastern  Coal 
Co.,  motored  down  to  Louise,  Ky.,  on  Friday  to  en¬ 
joy  a  few  days  in  the  mountains.  Mrs.  Magee 
and  their  daughter  who  have  been  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  there,  returned  with  him. 

The  Eagle-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  has  reorganized.  The 
owners  now  are  A.  F.  Parsons,  Charles  E.  Quillen 
and  Clarence  P.  Ware.  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Ware 
are  new  to  the  concern.  The  latter  was  until  re¬ 
cently  resident  manager  of  the  Emmons  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  in  this  city,  while  the  former  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Parsons  Consolidated  Coal  Corporation. 


Coal  Storage  and  Deterioration. 

A  recent  press  item  stated:  “If  coal  is  kept  in  a  . 
dry  and  airy  place  it  will  burn  much  better  than  if 
placed  in  a  close,  poorly  ventilated  cellar.  Coal  that 
is  excluded  from  the  air  soon  gets  rid  of  its  gas  and 
the  absence  of  this  renders  it  more  wasteful  when 
burned.” 

This  seemed  rather  a  strange  thing  to  us  and  we 
referred  the  matter  to  a  noted  mining  engineer,  who 
replied :  “I  don’t  see  that  these  circumstances  would 
make  any  appreciable  difference.” 


Fairmont  Notes 


John  A.  Clark  went  to  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md., 
recently. 

A.  S.  Knowles,  a  New  York  coalman,  was  a  recent 
Fairmont  visitor. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
was  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

Everett  Drennen,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  last 
week. 

The  Shamrock  Fuel  Co.  has  resumed  operation  at 
its  mine  near  Hoult,  W.  Va.  It  is  on  a  non-union 
basis. 

V.  B.  Hayes,  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Jam¬ 
ison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Fairmont  a  few 
days  ago. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  spent  the  week-end  at  Deer 
Park,  Md. 

Last  week  an  inquiry  was  received  in  the  region 
for  140,000  tons  of  Pool  64  to  run  20,000  tons  a  month, 
but  as  the  price  offered  was  below  $2  it  caused  no 
excitement. 

The  new  tipple  at  Mine  No.  2  of  the  West  Virginia 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  at  Norton,  W.  Va.,  near  Elkins,  has 
been  completed  and  ready  to  load  coal.  Its  capacity 
is  3,000  tons  a  day. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington,  where  he  went  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  the  Ohio  rate  case. 

Fairmonters  will  go  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  testify 
at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing  of 
the  Ohio  rate  case  on  September  12th.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  interest  here  in  the  matter. 

Prices  are  stiffening  in  the  Westmoreland  fields,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  here  last  week.  Spot 
run-of-mine  was  quoted  at  $2.60  and  operators  did  not 
appear  to  want  any  over-the-year  business,  say  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  brokers. 

The  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  during  the 
months  of  August  produced  its  largest  monthly  ton¬ 
nage  at  its  Parker  Run  mine.  It  is  reported  to 
have  been  more  than  50,000  tons.  The  record  was 
made  following  improvements  at  the  plant. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

The  Long  Branch  Coal  Sales  Co.  of  Minneapolis 
has  been  incorporated.  Capital,  $50,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors,  O.  W.  Miller,  president;  L.  L.  Benjamin,  vice- 
president;  G.  C.  Borchard,  secretary;  G.  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  treasurer. 

August  coal  receipts  at  the  Duluth-Superior  docks 
were  1,486,793  tons,  of  which  418,238  tons  were  hard 
coal.  Total  hard  coal  to  August  31st  is  1,206,699  tons, 
and  of  soft  coal,  6,513,729  tons,  against  3,998,846  tons 
of  soft  for  1920  to  September  1st. 

F.  A.  Wildes,  State  Superintendent  of  Mines  of 
Minnesota,  in  a  report  filed  with  the  State  Auditor, 
predicts  that  the  Minnesota  peat  beds  will  furnish 
fuel  for  heat  and  power  for  many  cities  of  the  state. 
He  urges  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  use  of 
peat  for  fuel,  and  suggests  that  the  state  do  not  sell 
its  peat  bogs  until  fuller  investigation  can  be  made 
as  to  their  value.  The  report  mentions  the  existence 
of  great  peat  beds  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  iron  mines. 

Since  the  report  of  J.  H.  Hay,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota,  was  made  public 
on  the  coal  situation  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  upon  it.  Coal  men  point  out  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  one  man  directs  the  handling  of  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  hard  coal  in  the  Northwest  is 
entirely,  wrong ;  that  the  company  referred  to  does 
not  handle  half  the  hard  coal  of  the  Northwest;  and 
further  that  there  is  a  variation  in  prices,  between 
this  company,  which  is  supposed  to  control  costs 
for  all  and  others  of  15c.  a  ton  or  more  in  favor  of 
the  smaller  company.  Mr.  Hay  is  quoted  as  pre¬ 
dicting  that  December  will  see  a  strong  fight  for  coal 
regulation  in  Congress. 


Buffalo  Notes 


The  Buffalo  coal  shippers  who  attended  the  State 
Retail  Coal  convention  at  Richfield  Springs  included 
J.  T.  Roberts,  K.  D.  McMurrich  and  E.  T.  Bline. 

Sales  Agent  E.  H.  Read,  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal 
Co.,  who  has  been  for  some  time  at  the  Lake  Placid 
Club  in  the  Adirondacks,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
again. 

The  Wickwire  Steel  Co.  is  asking  for  prices  on 
25,000  tons  of  coke,  in  addition  to  the  lot  that  was 
bought  to  use  in  the  mill  that  was  started  up  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month. 

George  LI.  Bortz,  secretary-treasurer  of  W.  A. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  paid  one  of  his  pe¬ 
riodical  visits  to  the  Buffalo  office  and  went  on  to 
Toronto,  where  another  office  is  maintained. 

Capt.  Daniel  Hourigan,  one  of  the  best-known  lake 
shipmasters,  died  at  his  home  in  Oswego,  September 
6th,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  For  32  years  he  was 
master  of  the  fleet  of  coal  carriers  owned  by  the 
George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of  Ogdensburg. 

The  well-known  coal-carrying  schooner  Oliver 
Mowat  was  lost  off  the  Main  Docks,  Bay  of  Quinte, 
Lake  Ontario,  on  the  night  of  September  2nd,  in 
collision  with  the  steamer  Key  West.  Capt.  Thomas 
Van  Dusen,  her  owner,  and  two  of  the  crew,  were 
lost. 

There  has  been  a  tournament  of  the  western  New 
York  Golf  Association  here  during  the  past  week, 
playing  on  the  famous  18-hole  links  at  Orchard 
Park.  The  coal  men  are  playing  steadily  these  fine 
days,  but  only  B.  W.  Wistar,  C.  J.  Renwick  and 
T.  M.  Byrne  were  listed  in  the  tournament. 

Some  of  the  bituminous  jobbers  are  commenting 
unfavorably  on  the  bids  that  were  made  for  the  slack 
coal  asked  for  by  the  city  waterworks.  They  ran 
from  $1.65  to  $2.75,  which  wide  variation  is  thought 
to  mean  that  certain  shippers  are  willing  to  slaughter 
their  coal  for  the  highest  price  is  none  too  high  for 
certain  mining  costs. 

Appointment  is  announced  of  William  A.  Reed  as 
sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co., 
to  succeed  Dell  L.  Tuttle,  deceased.  Mr.  Reed  comes 
from  Detroit,  where  he  had  been  the  company’s  agent 
for  ten  years  or  so.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was 
stationed  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  as  the  traveling  agent  of 
the  company  in  that  state. 


TO  TEST  KOHLER  LAW 


Proceedings  at  Pittston  Involve  Validity  of 
Mine-Cave  Legislation. 

Pittston,  Pa.,  Sept.  8th. — Legal  action,  which  will 
probably  develop  into  a  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Kohler  mine-cave  bill,  was  begun  in  Luzerne 
County  this  week,  when  H.  J.  Mahon,  of  this  city, 
applied  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Co.  from  damaging  his  home  by  removing 
the  coal  beneath  it. 

On  September  1st,  President  W.  A.  May,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  notified  Mr.  Mahon  by  letter 
that  the  company  was  planning  to  mine  coal  under 
the  property  and  warned  him  that  disturbance  of 
the  surface  might  result.  The  letter  read : 

“In  the  deed  of  Alexander  Craig,  under  which 
you  hold,  we  expressly  reserve  the  right  to  mine  the 
coal  under  your  lot,  without  liability  for  damages 
which  may  be  caused  thereby.  We  desire  to  notify 
you  of  the  situation,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  take 
proper  steps  for  the  protection  of  your  dwelling  and 
for  the  safety  for  yourselves  and  the  members  of 
your  household  during  the  period  when  the  disturb¬ 
ance  will  continue.” 

Mr.  Mahon,  in  presenting  his  application,  alleged 
that  the  proposed  mining  of  the  coal  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  company  under  his  property,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  damage  of  the  surface,  would  be  an  unlawful 
act,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Kohler 
mine-cave  law,  and  asked  for  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mine  work. 
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British  Coal  Trade  Badly  Depressed 

Collieries  in  Some  Sections  Forced  to  Suspend  Owing  to  Lack  of  Demand  and 
Unprofitable  Prices,  and  More  Shutdowns  Are  Expected. 
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Cardiff,  South  Wales,  Aug.  29. — The  coal  trade  oi 
the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a  perilous  state,  the  rapid 
decline  of  coal  prices  during  the  past  few  weeks  now 
beginning  to  be  seriously  felt  by  collieries.  There  is 
a  point  below  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  sell  and  we 
are  close  to  that  point. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  Government  subsidy 
to  collieries  ends.  From  thenceforward  collieries  will 
be  required  to  make  themselves  pay  without  any  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Government.  As  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  collieries  pay  today  with  the 
Government  subsidy  on,  it  is  realized  how  much  more 
difficult  the  position  will  become  when  that  subsidy  is 
taken  off. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  collieries  have  to  pay  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  guaranteed  rate  of  wages  to  the  min¬ 
ers  under  the  recent  strike  settlement,  it  is  evident 
that  coal  prices  will  have  to  rise  in  order  that  the 
mines  may  be  worked  on  an  economic  basis. 

Obviously  there  are  troublous  times  ahead.  The 
fact  realized  today  is  that  a  large  number  of  collieries 
are  losing  heavily.  Some  collieries,  however,  are 
more  fortunately  placed  than  others,  for  the  costs  are 
much  lighter  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  case  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  collieries  will  be 
forced  to  close  down,  but  there  is  a  point  of  selling 
prices  below  which  it  is  better  to  let  the  mines  remain 
idle,  the  loss  thus  sustained  probably  proving  to  be 
less  than  the  loss  which  will  be  sustained,  at  selling 
below  cost  prices.  Collieries  are  faced  with  a  two¬ 
fold  problem— No.  1  point  being,  what  are  we  losing? 
and  No.  2 — what  would  our  loss  be  if  we  closed 
down?  Obviously,  therefore,  they  will  adopt  the  most 
favorable  of  these  two  courses  and  it  is  thought  that 
in  many  cases  the  closing  down  will  be  found  most 
profitable. 

The  reduced  coal  price  levels  are  bringing  in  a 
fair  amount  of  business,  but  it  needs  a  demand  much 
greater  than  the  present  demand  to  cause  coal  prices 
to  rise. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

The  approximate  prices  of  South  Wales  coals  are 
as  follows : 

Large  STEAM 

Best  Admiralties . 

Second  Admiralties . 

Best  Drys . 

Other  Drys  . .' . 

Smalls 

Best  Steam  Smalls . 

Ordinaries  . 

Inferiors,  including  Duff . 

Washed  Nuts . 

Bituminous 

Best  Households  for  Export. . 

Good  Households  . 

Monmouthshire  Bituminous  Coals 

Best  Qualities  .  32/5  to  34/- 

Inferiors  .  30/-  to  32/6 

The  Swansea  anthracite  market  continues  very  firm, 
best  anthracites  being  much  in  demand,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  that  al¬ 
though  during  the  past  twelve  months  South  Wales 
has  lost  a  good  customer  in  the  reduction  of  steam 
and  bituminous  exports  to  France,  the  anthracite 
exports  to  France  keep  firm. 

Current  Freight  Rates. 

The  approximate  current  freights  to  various  desti- 


nations  are  as 

follows : 

Rouen  . 

.  9/- 

Cartagena  . . . . 

. 19/- 

Bordeaux  . . 

.  8/3 

Gibraltar  . 

.  9/- 

Boulogne  . . . 

.  9/- 

Genoa  . 

. is/- 

Antwerp  .  . . 

.  7/9 

Spezeia  . 

Amsterdam  . 

.  9/- 

Leghorn  . 

. 16/- 

Ghent  ...... 

.  9/- 

Palermo  . 

. 16/6 

35/- 

to 

36/6 

34/- 

to 

35/— 

34/- 

to 

36/- 

30/- 

to 

32/6 

18/6 

to 

19/6 

17/- 

to 

18/- 

9/- 

to 

15/- 

36/6 

to 

38/6 

37/6 

to 

38/6 

35/- 

to 

37/6 

Hamburg  . 

...10/- 

Huelva . 

. 13/6 

Almeria  . 

.. .15/6 

Lisbon  . 

. 12/- 

Alexandria  . 

...14/- 

Marseilles  . . 

. 14/- 

Bilbao  . 

...11/- 

Malta  . 

. 11/6 

Bombay  . 

.. .21/3 

Fetrograd  . . 

. 18/- 

Beyrout  . 

...25/- 

Singapore  . . . 

. 15/6 

Bizerta  . 

...15/- 

Venice  . 

........  18/3 

Constantinople  . . 

...17/- 

Vigo  . 

. 15/- 

Piraeus  . 

...16/- 

Scotch  Coal  Trade. 

The  Scottish  coal  trade  is  in  a  slumpy  state.  There 
is  a  glut  of  coal  and  prices  are  again  lower.  The 
Scottish  industrial  works  are  working  on  very  short 
time,  for  until  they  can  get  coal  still  cheaper  they 
maintain  they  are  unable  to  offer  their  commodities 
competitively.  Industrial  consumers  are  only  taking 
deliveries  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were.  Collieries 
cannot  afford  to  sell  lower ;  industries  cannot  afford 
to  buy  unless  lower.  The  approximate  prices  f.  o.  b. 


are  as  follows : 

Best  Ells  .  31/6 

Best  Splints  .  33/6 

Splint  Seconds  . 30/- 

Best  Bunkers  .  36/- 


Newcastle-Durham. 

In  the  Newcastle  and  Durham  district  the  position 
keenly  felt  already,  one  colliery  closing  down  on 
account  of  the  impossible  selling  prices  and  many 
more  collieries  have  given  notices  and  will  shortly 
stop.  Prices  are  approximately  as  follows : 

Best  Steam  Blyths . 27/6  to  30/- 

Best  Steam  Tynes .  30/- 

Second  Tynes  .  26/-  to  27/6 

Second  Blyths  . 26/-  to  27/6 

Gas  Specials  .  34/-  to  35/ — 

Best  Gas  .  30/-  to  32/6 


End  of  West  Virginia  “War.” 

With  the  arrival  of  New  York  reporters  in  the 
war  zone  of  West  Virginia  somewhat  more  definite 
information  became  available  from  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
order,  where  the  news  gathering  facilities,  as  well  as 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  seemed  to  be  paralyzed. 
The  whole  matter  boils  down  to  rather  small  com¬ 
pass,  bothersome  enough  of  course  to  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  but  far  from  being  the  “state  of  war”  that 
was  referred  to. 

Both  sides  deny  losing  more  than  three  killed,  but 
insists  that  the  other  lost  from  50  to  250.  It  is 
stated  that  army  officers  will  be  surprised  if  the 
complete  list  of  casualties  exceeds  25  at  the  outside. 
In  this  connection  it  is^said: 

This  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  noise  made 
and  the  number  of  injured  is  explained  by  army  offi¬ 
cers,  veterans  of  the  Philippines,  who  compare  fight¬ 
ing  here  with  that  they  saw  during  the  insurrection 
in  the  islands. 

“In  the  Philippines,”  they  said,  “the  natives  would 
fire  on  objects  at  long  range.  They  called  it  ‘combat 
formal.’  This  has  been  ‘combat  formal.’  Each  side 
has  been  shooting  at  places  where  the  other  fellows 
might  have  been.” 

Three  machine  guns,  of  which  much  has  been  said, 
have  been  used  to  spray  the  entire  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Under  the  fire  nothing  could  live,  but  usually 
there  was  nothing  except  vegetation  to  kill. 


New  Reading  Sales  Agent. 

R.  T.  Montgomery,  vice-president  and  general  coal 
agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
has  issued  the  following  announcement  under  date  of 
September  1st: 

“Effective  this  date,  Mr.  W.  A.  Reed  is  hereby 
appointed  sales  agent  in  charge  of  the  business  of 
this  company  at  Buffalo,  including  the  shipping  docks 
and  the  territory  tributary  thereto,  with  offices  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Mr.  D.  L.  Tuttle,  deceased.” 


MINERS  FEEL  PINCH 


Conditions  Said  to  Be  Particularly  Bad  in 
Upper  Potomac  Region. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Sept.  10. — It  is  estimated  that 
about  3,000  miners  of  the  Upper  Potomac  and 
Georges  Creek  regions  out  of  a  normal  complement 
of  approximately  6,500  workers  are  now  unem¬ 
ployed  as  a  result  of  the  depression.  Only  a  few 
score  of  workers  have  been  able  to  obtain  tem¬ 
porary  employment  as  laborers  on  State  and  county 
road  building  operations  throughout  this  district.  A 
few  have  secured  odd  jobs  at  various  places;  others 
have  taken  up  farming.  Some,  with  their  families, 
have  moved  to  this  and  other  cities. 

Poverty  and  distress  among  the  families  of  miners, 
principally  of  the  Upper  Potomac  region,  exists  as 
the  result  of  the  complete  closing  of  mines  of  cer¬ 
tain  localities.  Assistance  from  District  No.  16, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  headquarters 
in  this  city,  continues  to  be  necessary.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the  organization, 
with  stores,  in  providing  food  for  the  needy  families, 
since  early  in  February.  Clothing  and  shoes  are 
greatly  needed  by  the  sufferers,  with  the  approach 
of  winter. 

Less  Distress  in  Georges  Creek. 

At  Piedmont,  Westernport,  Lonaconing,  Midland, 
Frostburg  and  other  mining  centers  of  the  Georges 
Creek  region  conditions  are  apparently  not  distress¬ 
ing,  although  it  is  known  that  poverty  exists  in  some 
instances  and  that  assistance  is  being  given  to  miners’ 
families  by  others. 

Succor  in  the  Georges  Creek  region  has  also  been 
rendered  by  the  Community  Relief  Organization, 
which  comprises  the  United  Mine  Workers’  Union, 
the  Salvation  Army,  coal  companies  and  the  churches. 

Despite  the  long  idleness  of  about  3,000  mine  work¬ 
ers,  complaint  about  the  unrest  is  not  generally  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Georges  Creek  region.  There  has  been 
no  reported  failure  of  business  stands  throughout  the 
region  and  even  stores  carrying  luxuries  are  seem¬ 
ingly  doing  a  profitable  business. 


Business  at  Syracuse. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  retail  trade  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  says : 

“We  find  the  retail  coal  business  just  at  this  time 
to  bq  unusually  quiet;  in  fact,  a  good  majority  of 
our  trade  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  April 
prices.  Taking  last  year  as  a  comparison,  they  have 
fallen  behind  from  April  1st  to  September  1st  about 
3,200  tons.  This  business  will  have  to  be  distributed 
through  the  winter  months,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage 
which  we  have  had  during  the  last  winter  season. 

“The  writer  believes  that,  with  the  conditions  as 
they  are,  people  will  be  unable  to  buy  in  as  large 
quantities  as  they  have  done  in  times  past.  The  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  tonnage  is  general  in  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
as  the  writer  has  made  a  canvass  and  finds  conditions 
practically  the  same  as  we  have  above  stated. 

“The  coming  winter  is  going  to  be  a  costly  winter 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  retail  dealer,  for  the  reason 
that  we  will  have  to  deliver  in  half  and  quarter-ton 
lots  of  coal  where  we  have  previously  delivered  from 
one  to  three  tons.  Taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  we  believe  if  the  retail  dealer  breaks  even  this 
winter  he  may  consider  himself  very  fortunate.” 


Railroad  Coal  Consumption  Declines. 

A  decrease  of  10,480,270  net  tons  in  railroad  coal 
consumption  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  is 
shown  by  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

Coal  consumption  in  the  freight  service  amounted 
to  34,477,952  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  as 
compared  with  43,798,121  tons  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  In  passdnger  service  the  consumption  totaled 
15,606,319  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  16,766,420  tons  in  1920. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  coal  consumption  in 
freight  service  was  5.115,773  tons,  as  compared  with 
6,873,081  tons  in  June  last  year.  In  the  passenger 
service  consumption  was  2,357,277  tons,  as  compared 
with  2,638,119  tons  in  1920. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


Frank  Burns,  of  Burns  Bros.,  is  spending  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Charles  Lediard,  of  Lediard  &  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  has  been  away  this  week  on  a  trip  to  the 
White  Mountains. 

The  name  of  the  DeAngelis  Fuel  Corporation  has 
been  changed  to  DeAngelis  Trading  Corporation,  and 
all  interest  in  coal  has  been  relinquished. 

O.  W.  Seaberg,  until  recently  sales  manager  of  the 
C.  W.  Williams  Fuel  Co.,  is  now  identified  with  the 
Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  52  Broadway. 

Carpinter  &  Baker,  the  well  known  insurance  firm 
of  3  South  William  street,  who  have  a  large  clientele 
among  the  local  coal  men,  have  been  appointed  ma¬ 
rine  managers  of  the  National  Liberty  Insurance 
Co.  of  America. 

A  card  from  Dr.  H.  M.  Payne,  who  has  been  in 
Mexico  for  some  time  past  on  a  professional  mission, 
states  that  he  expects  to  arrive  in  New  York  about 
September  26th  on  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Orizaba, 
from  Vera  Cruz. 

C.  N.  Cox,  formerly  a  traveling  coal  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
in  Baltimore,  has  been  appointed  coal  traffic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
(part  of  the  B.  &  O.  system),  with  office  at  295 
Broadway. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  17  Battery  Place, 
has  arranged  for  foreign  representation  through  the 
appointment  of  W.  Watts,  99  Fenchurch  street,  Lon¬ 
don,  as  its  agent  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Watts  was 
formerly  identified  with  P.  Samuels  &  Co.,  a  promi¬ 
nent  English  coal  firm. 

The  Dietz  Coal  Co.  has  recently  enlarged  its  retail 
plant  in  the  East  New  York  section  of  Brooklyn,  so 
that  it  now  has  an  overhead  capacity  of  5,000  tons 
and  ground  storage  for  about  the  same  tonnage.  The 
company  has  also  acquired  property  at  Ozone  Park, 
on  which  it  will  erect  an  up-to-date  plant. 

Edward  L.  Meyer,  formerly  for  20  years  con¬ 
nected  with  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  has  formed  a 
partnership  with  A.  Schneider  under  the  firm  name 
of  Schneider  &  Meyer  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  general  wholesale  coal  business.  An  office  has 
been  opened  at  26  Cortlandt  street,  Room  912;  tele¬ 
phone  number,  Cortlandt  4150. 

The  Cullen  Fuel  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  go  into  the  retail  business  on  an  extensive  scale 
in  the  Coney  Island  section.  It  has  a  rail  pocket 
nearing  completion  on  West  Eighth  street,  near  Surf 
avenue,  which  will  provide  elevated  storage  for  some 
3,500  tons,  and  construction  work  on  a  similar  plant 
on  Avenue  U,  Gravesend,  will  be  put  under  way 
shortly. 

C.  W.  Williams  has  recently  incorporated  a  light¬ 
erage  business  under  the  name  of  the  C.  W.  Williams 
Lighterage  Co.,  Inc.,  to  engage  in  harbor,  river  and 
Sound  transportation,  with  office  at  25  Beaver  street. 
The  company  is  now  operating  a  300-ton  steam 
lighter  of  an  ocean  going  type,  and  the  practical  de¬ 
tails  of  the  enterprise  are  under  the  management  of 
George  H.  Haynor,  for  20  years  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Co. 

Warren  C.  Barber,  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  since  1916,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  last  Monday.  Before  going 
with  that  company  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
vice-president  of  the  East  River  Savings  Institution, 
and  at  other  periods  of  his  career  had  been  identified 
with  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Co.  and  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  At  one  time  he  was  also  engaged  in  the 
retail  coal  business  in  Brooklyn,  in  company  with  his 
brother. 

Average  temperature  for  August  was  70.9  degrees, 
or  1.3  degrees  below  normal,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  New  York  weather  bureau.  This  is  a  reversal 
of  conditions  in  earlier  months  of  the  year,  most 
of  which  were  warmer  than  usual.  The  coldest  Aug¬ 
ust  on  record  was  in  1903,  when  the  average  was  69 
degrees,  and  the  hottest  was  in  1900,  with  an  average 
of  77  degrees.  There  is  an  accumulated  excess  of 
temperature  for  the  year  to  the  end  of  August  of 
886  degrees,  or  an  average  daily  excess  of  3.6  de¬ 
grees.  It  will  take  a  long  and  severe  winter  to  even 
up  this  big  departure  from  normal. 


NAVY  COAL  BIDS 


Eleven  Shippers  Compete  on  240,000  Tons 
for  Hampton  Roads  Delivery. 

Bids  for  furnishing  bituminous  .  coal  to  the  Navy 
Department  were  opened  in  Washington  last  Tues¬ 
day.  On  240,000  tons  for  delivery  at  Hampton 
Roads,  under  chutes  or  into  storage,  from  mines  on 
the  Navy  Acceptable  List,  the  following  bids  were 
submitted,  all  prices  being  for  gross  tons ; 

Hampton  Roads. 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  60,000  tons  at  $6.16;  Wm.  C. 
Atwater  &  Co.,  60,000  tons  at  $5.18;  90,000  tons  at 
$5.23 ;  9,000  tons  at  $5.28 ;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
Agency  Co.,  25,000  tons  at  $5.60;  70,000  tons  at  $6; 
Crozer-Focahontas  Co.,  60,000  tons  at  $5.88;  Dexter 
&  Carpenter,  $5.84  (no  tax)  ;  Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel 
Co.,  120,000  tons,  $5.43;  Iron  Trade  Products  Co., 
16,000  tons,  $7.29;  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  $5.03  (no 
tax)  ;  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corporation,  50,000 
tons,  $5A0,  for  Newport  News  only;  Castner,  Cur¬ 
ran  &  Bullitt,  $5.04;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  $5.88 

New  York  Harbor. 

On  30,000  tons  of  steaming  coal  for  New  York 
harbor  delivery  the  bids  were  as  follows : 

Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  $7.14  f.  o.  b.  piers  (no 
tax),  or  $7.54  alongside;  H.  B.  W.  Haff  (15,000 
tons  only),  $7.86  f.  o.  b. ;  Logan  Coal  Co.  (15,000 
tons  only),  $8.11  f.  o.  b. ;  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co., 
$7.12  f.  o.  b.,  or  $7.38  alongside;  Standard  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  $6.39  f.  o.  b.,  or  $6.69  alongside;  J.  H. 
Weaver  &  Co.,  $7  f.  o.  b.,  or  $7.53  alongside; 
Imperial  Coal  Corp.  (15,000  tons  only),  $6.33  f.  o.  b. 

Bids  were  also  opened  on  smaller  tonnages  for 
various  navy  yards  and  stations. 


Weekly  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  extent  of  the  depression  in  export  business 
which  began  with  the  settlement  of  the  British  miners’ 
strike  may  be  measured  by  reports  from  the  three 
coal  exchanges  at  Hampton  Roads,  which  handle  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  overseas  exports  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  The  total  dumped  during  the  week 
ended  August  27th,  83,628  net  tons,  was  but  18.5  per 
cent  of  the  average  weekly  rate  attained  in  June, 
when  foreign  demand  was  at  its  height.  Of  the  total 
dumpings,  42,748  tons  were  for  exports  and  40,880 
for  foreign  bunkers. 

Here  are  some  details : 


Weekly  average : 

Export 

Foreign 

bunker 

Total 

foreign 

May,  1921 . 

. . .  .279,000 

97,000 

376,000 

June,  1921 . 

...  .357,000 

91,000 

448,000 

July,  1921 . 

. . .  .223,000 

79,000 

302,000 

Week  ended : 

August  13,  1921... 

. ...  33,008 

63,291 

96,299 

August  20,  1921 . . . 

....  58,674 

49,708 

108,382 

August  27,  1921 . . . 

. ...  42,748 

40,880 

83,628 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

Shipments  of  soft  coal  from  the  lower  lake  ports 
increased  somewhat  during  the  week  ended  August 
28th.  Total  dumpings — 712,064  net  tons — exceeded 
those  in  any  week  since  the  last  week  in  July,  j 

Cumulative  movement  for  the  season  to  date  stands 
at  16,150,110-  net  tons.  Thus,  because  of  the  heavy 
movement  early  in  the  season,  the  present  year  re¬ 
mains  ahead  of  1919  and  1920,  but  owing  to  the  slump 
during  August,  1921  is  now  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  tons  behind  1918. 

Details  are  shown  below : 


Week  ended  Aug.  7 
Week  ended  Aug.  14 
Week  ended  Aug.  21 
Week  ended  Aug.  28 
Season  to  Aug.  28. . 
Corres.  period,  1920. 
Corres.  period,  1919. 
Corres.  period,  1918. 


Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

. .  684,100 

24,881 

708,981 

. .  638,069 

24,072 

662,141 

. .  625,809 

23,415 

649,224 

. .  686,620 

25,444 

712,064 

..15,649,413 

500,697 

16,150,110 

. .  10,282,873 

645,121 

10,927,994 

..15,111,200 

684,615 

15,795,815 

..16,111,705 

744,126 

16,855,831 

has  purchased  the 

retail  coal 

business  of  B.  H.  Rogers  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  will 
take  possession  about  October  1st. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  OPERATORS 

SPLENDID  opportunity  to  open 
Canadian  connections  direct  with 
best  class  Dealers  and  Wholesalers. 
Sales  Agent  with  excellent  established 
connections  willing  to  represent  such 
firm  on  Salary  and  Commission  basis. 
Willing  to  stand  all  office  expenses 
and  sell  Coal  for  your  account  for 
shipment  and  Billing  Direct.  \Ve  have 
established  connections  with  only  the 
best  trade  using  High  Volatile  Coals. 
This  is  excellent  chance  to  open  up  in 
Canada  with  Office  in  Montreal,  the 
Commercial  center  of  Canada.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  Address  Box  7, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED. — Output  of  Bituminous 
colliery  shipping  Pool  9  or  71  to 
South  Amboy.  Tonnage  required,  300  to 
500  tons  per  clay.  Address  Box  71,  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 


YWHOLESALE  coal  house  with  estab¬ 
lished  mine  connections  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  from  an  experienced 
coal  man  who  is  capable  of  marketing  these 
coals  to  steam  and  gas  coal  users  in  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Illinois.  To  the  man  who 
can  produce  business  is  offered  an  attrac¬ 
tive  commission  contract.  Give  outline  of 
experience.  Address  Box  33,  care  of 
Saward’s  Journafi 


gll  UMINOUS  coal  salesman  for  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  For 
a  man  of  ability  with  experience  and  trade 
in  this  territory,  there  is  an  excellent  open¬ 
ing.  Give  experience  and  past  connections, 
salary  or  commission  desired.  Replies 
treated  confidentially.  Address  Box  34, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


QPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped. 
If  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

|70R  New  York  State  Territory.  Give 
outline  of  coal  experience  mentioning 
previous  connections  and  salary  expected. 
Confidential.  Address  “Box  104,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Little  Absenteeism  in  West  Virginia. 

We  note  that  one  paper  refers  to  absentee  owner¬ 
ship  of  West  Virginia  mines  as  an  element  of  dis¬ 
cord,  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy,  for  there  is  probably 
more  home  ownership  there  than  in  almost  any  other 
coal  mining  section.  The  exploitation  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields  was  undertaken  for  the  most  part 
by  successful  operators  of  Pennsylvania.  They  went 
down  there  with  relatively  small  capital  and  opened 
up  mines,  generally  one  individual  owner  for  each 


mine,  or  at  least  one  individual  operator  with  a  small 
group  of  friends  and  associates. 

To  assure  the  success  of  the  undertaking  they  lived 
right  on  the  property,  enduring  many  privations  in 
the  early  days.  In  some  cases  these  operations  have 
been  amalgamated  into  larger  enterprises,  but  the 
resident  ownership  idea  still  prevails  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  In  the  course  of  time,  with  advancing  years 
and  increased  wealth,  some  operators  have  thought 
that  they  should  no  longer  live  in  the  mining  villages 
and  they  have  made  their  homes  at  Charleston  or  in 


other  of  the  larger  communities  in  the  state,  this 
being  necessary  also  for  domestic  reasons  as  families 
grew  up. 

Surely  absentee  landlordism  is  one  of  the  least  of 
West  Virginia’s  troubles.  And  the  operators  are  not 
to  be  criticized  for  employing  guards  to  protect  their 
property,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  protection  by  the 
state  of  West  Virginia.  If  this  was  not  done  there 
would  soon  be  nothing  to  protect.  But  guards  are 
seldom  men  of  a  diplomatic  turn  of  mind,  and  often 
do  not  show  much  tact. 


C.  P.  BRODHEAD  COAL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS 

29  BROADWAY  Whitehall  1124-1125  NEW  YORK 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  Tr“a°” B““ni! 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


Cincinnati 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 


MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


JUSTUS  COLLINS,  Prest.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  GEO.  P.  DANIELS,  Vice  Prest.  &  Genl.  Mgr.,  New  York  GEO.  R.  COLLINS,  Vice  Prest.,  Secy.  &  Treas.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

H.  D.  EVERETTE,  Sales  Manager,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  LEWIS  LITTLEPAGE,  Eastern  Manager,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


SMOKE 

“MILTRENA”  (Navy  Standard) 

DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  COAL 


THE  HOTTEST  ANTHRACITE  IN  THE  WORLD” 

Domestic  and  Steam  Sizes 

Kanawha  Banking  and  Trust  Building,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


"UEL  COM  PA  NY 

POCAHONTAS  and  NEW  RIVER  COAL 

DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  BRIQUETS 


COMPRESSED  HEAT  AND  ENERGY” 
Order  a  Sample  Car 

TRIBUNE  BLDG.,  154  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  THURMOND,  W.  VA.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  Trust NBidg1., Philadelphia,  pa. 


ANTHRACITE: 

COLBERT— RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN,  P.  R.  R. 

MAPLEDALE— INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON— HARD  WHITE  ASH 
CAMBRIDGE— WHITE  ASH 

CRESMONT— FREE  BURNING 


Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


ECONOMY  DOMESTIC  BITUMINOUS: 

KEATIN  B  VEIN  COAL 
JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA,  BROAD  TOP  SMOKELESS 
SUTHERLAND,  PRESTON  CO.,  W.  VA 
MIDDLE  CREEK,  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 
WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 
THOURON— FREE  BURNING  WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York — Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
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Chicago  Notes 


B.  Neal,  of  the  American  Coal  &  Mining  Co., 
Indianapolis,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  this  week. 

L.  E.  Wood,  president  of  the  Central  Pocahontas 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  on  business. 

H.  T.  McLaughlin,  of  Alsey,  Ill.,  was  among  the 
visiting  coal  men  in  the  Chicago  market  the  past 
week. 

W.  G.  Duncan,  coal  operator  from  Greenville,  Ky., 
paid  a  visit  to  members  of  the  Chicago  trade  re¬ 
cently. 

E.  J.  Jeremy  and  T.  Jeremy,  dealers  in  coal  and 
grain  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  were  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently. 

Charles  Cline,  head  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  6 
North  Clark  street,  spent  part  of  last  week  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

M.  L.  Hudson,  connected  with  the  Edward  Hines 
interests  of  Chicago,  is  now  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
Fairmont  field. 

C.  W.  Gabriel,  retail  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of 
Clinton,  la.,  stopped  at  the  Brevoort  Hotel  several 
days  last  week. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Chicago  docks  during  the  past 
week  remained  about  the  same  as  the  previous  week, 
with  six  cargoes  unloading. 

C.  J.  Fletcher,  secretary  of  the  Knox  County  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

John  B.  Kausal,  head  of  the  John  B.  Kausal 
Coal  Co.,  1005  S'.  Kildare  street,  has  returned  from 
a  short  vacation  in  Detroit. 

R.  A.  Good,  assistant  to  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  in  Missouri. 

James  C.  Fee,  well-known  Chicago  and  Evanston 
coal  man,  recently  won  the  golf  championship  on  the 
Evanston  Community  Course. 

Walter  Bledsoe,  president  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  visit¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  offices  of  his  firm. 

F.  E.  Koch,  chief  clerk  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  is  in  New  York  this  week,  tak¬ 
ing  the  second  week  of  his  vacation. 

J’.  Bowen,  a  retail  coal  man  from  Windsor,  Mo., 
stopped  at  the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  last  week  while 
visiting  some  of  his  coal  trade  friends. 

C.  H.  Hoy  and  J.  W.  McElvain,  of  the  McElvain- 
Hoy  Coal  Co.,  spent  last  week  at  the  mines  operated 
by  their  company,  making  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Charles  E.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  D.  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  spent  the 
week-end  and  Labor  Day  at  Delevan  Lake,  Wis. 

The  Turns  Coal  Co.  has  disposed  of  its  holdings 
at  the  Equality  Mine  at  Equality,  Ill.,  to  the  Murray 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  of  Chicago,  343  S.  Dearborn 
street. 

A  number  of  the  employees  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.  left  Chicago  last  week  for  New 
York  City  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  their 
company. 

The  A.  S.  Austin  dock  at  Milwaukee  was  sold 
last  week  to  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  It  has  not 
been  announced  when  the  change  of  ownership  goes 
into  effect. 

A.  C.  Carver,  formerly  connected  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  and  the  Milwaukee  Coke  & 
Gas  Co.,  has  taken  over  the  direction  of  sales  for 
W.  H.  Harris,  Inc. 

W.  R.  Coyle,  of  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  left  Chicago  this 
week  after  a  short  visit.  He  came  to  Chicago  to 
attend  the  directors’  meeting  of  the  A.  W.  C.  A.,  of 
which  he  is  president. 

E.  L.  Booth,  a  Canadian  coal  dealer,  came  to  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  from  Winnipeg.  He  will  leave  this 
week  for  Quebec,  where  he  maintains  his  office  as 
president  of  the  Empire  Coal  Co. 

Wallace  D.  Eyre,  president  of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co. 
of  New  York,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  for  the 


directors’  meeting  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

Henry  Schultz,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Chicago  coal  trade,  died  a  few  days  ago.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Schultz  was  vice-president  of 
the  New  Erie  Coal  Co.,  2101  Laplin  avenue. 

J.  W.  Albright  has  joined  the  accounting  forces 
of  the  Thomas  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  where  he  held  a  similar  position. 

Georges  Hedges,  sales  manager  of  the  Rosengrant 
Coal  Co.  has  resigned  and  in  the  future  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  McE'lvain-Hoy  Coal  Co.  in  the  sales 
department.  He  will  cover  a  territory  embracing 
pait  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

B.  L.  Williams,  formerly  with  the  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.’s  Chicago  office,  and  more  recently  north¬ 
western  representative  for  the  firm,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  Peinsular  Coal  Co.  and  will 
make  headquarters  at  Minneapolis. 

Visitors  in  the  offices  of  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  during  the  past  week  were :  A.  B. 
Saunders,  of  Mitton,  Wis.;  W.  M.  Sanford,  Free¬ 
port,  Ill.,  and  C.  Crueziger,  of  Corliss,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Anderson  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
new  coal  department  just  organized  by  the  firm  of 
E.  C.  Humphreys  &  Bro.,  Conway  Building.  The 
firm  has  been  in  the  steel  and  iron  business  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mr.  Anderson  was  formerly  with 
the  West  Virginia  Standard  Coal  Co.  of  Huntington. 

M.  G.  Phillippe  has  been  appointed  western  sales 
manager  for  the  McElvain-Hoy  Coal  Co.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
a  branch  office  had  been  opened  at  Mason  City,  la. 
Mr.  Phillippe,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Sterling  Midland  Coal  Co.  and  the  Citizens’  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  will  direct  the  western  sales  from  the 
Chicago  office. 

The  M.  E.  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  740  E.  41st  street, 
is  publishing  a  four-page  weekly  bulletin  or  letter 
to  its  prospective  list  of  buyers.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  letter-advertising  campaign,  and  is 
proving  a  real  result  producer.  It  is  designed  to 
give  the  buyers  information  on  the  coal  market  that 
they  are  unfamiliar  with,  and  is  prepared  in  a  con¬ 
vincing  and  attractive  style. 

A  meeting  of  secretaries  of  retail  coal  dealers’  as¬ 
sociations  has  been  called  by  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  to  be  held  in  the  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  September  21st  to 
23rd,  inclusive.  The  Chicago  delegation  will  proba¬ 
bly  include  M.  H.  Kendall,  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association;  I.  L.  Runyan,  of  the  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  Retailers’  Association,  and  W.  J. 
Womer,  traffic  manager  of  the  Consumers’  Co. 

Robert  Medill,  Illinois  State  Director  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  last  week  joined  a  party,  consisting  of 
H.  Foster  Bane,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  and  representatives  of  England  and 
Belgium,  and  accompanied  them  on  a  tour  of  Illinois 
mines.  The  representatives  of  Belgium  and  England 
attended  the  international  first  aid  and  rescue  meet 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  party  set  out  from  that  city  to 
visit  the  mines  in  a  special  car,  which  took  them  to 
the  Franklin  County  mining  district. 


Desert  Islands  of  High  Pay. 

One  commentator  on  economic  conditions  says : 

“The  wages  in  many  large  lines  of  employment 
have  dropped  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  In  the  rail¬ 
road  industry  as  a  whole  they  have  hardly  fallen  5 
per  cent.  This  hitch  retards  deflation.  It  holds  up 
business  and  tends  to  put  off  business  in  lines  that 
have  done  their  part  in  coming  down  from  impos¬ 
sible  levels  and  observe  a  chance  to  start  up.  In  the 
coal  trade,  more  or  less,  the  same  sort  of  thing  takes 
place. 

“In  the  coal  industry,  in  the  railroad  industry, 
desert  islands  of  high  pay,  the  employees  live  in  a 
world  apart,  out  of  communication  with  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  has  attained  to  a  safe  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  possibility.  It  needs  the  aid  of  the  minority, 
who  still  live  marooned  on  sterile  High  Pay  Land.” 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Practically  Unchanged,  with  Fewer  Fixtures 
Than  at  Any  Time  This  Year. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  September  6th, 
say  that  freight  market  conditions  are  practically  un¬ 
changed,  with  charters  being  made  at  very  favorable 
rates. 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  the  gross  form  of  charter,  except  that  those 
quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are  based 
on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  considerably 
on  the  July  form: 


Europe. 

Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Malmo  . 

$4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

4.50-4  75 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

3.25-3.50 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

3.50-3.75 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  . 

3.75-4.00 

700 

Lisbon  . 

3.50-3.75 

700 

Algiers  . 

4.00-4.25 

800 

West  Italy  . 

4.25 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

4.00-4*25 

1,000 

Pineus  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Constantinople  . 

4.75-5.00 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

3.50 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

3.25-3.50 

500 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  . 

3.70 

500 

Bahia  . 

3.90 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

3.50-3.75 

750 

Santos  . 

4.00 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Flata,  Mon- 

tevideo  . 

3.50-3.75 

500 

Para  . 

3.90 

500 

Rosario  . 

3.90 

750 

Nirate  Range  . 

4.50-5.00 

500 

West  Indies 

Havana  . . 

.  1.75-2.00 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas . 

2.30 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

,  2.35 

500 

Caibarien  . 

2.30 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  2.25 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  2.75 

500 

Bermuda  . 

.  2.25* 

300 

Kingston  . 

.  2.J5 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  2.75 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

2.75 

500 

Santiago  . 

. '  2.25 

500 

Port  of  Spain  . 

2.75 

500 

Curacao  . 

2.50J 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

.  2.50 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico . 

,  2.75-2.85 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free.  fFree  port  charges. 

Retail  Situation  at  Harrisburg. 

The  head  of  a  retail  firm  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  writes 
as  follows  regarding  conditions  at  that  city : 

“The  number  of  spring  delivery  coal  orders  re¬ 
ceived  this  year  was  considerable  less  than  last  sea¬ 
son  and  the  tonnage  delivered  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  is  also  smaller,  possibly  by  one-third. 

“Some  yards  are  well  stocked,  while  others  have 
only  a  limited  stock  on  hand. 

“Harrisburg  being  a  large  railroad  center,  the  de¬ 
creased  earnings  of  a  great  number  of  men  suspended 
or  working  part  time  is  very  keenly  felt. 

“The  industrial  conditions  are  similarly  affected, 
and  as  a  rule  the  working  classes  do  not  have  the 
money  to  lay  in  a  winter’s  coal  supply.  A  year  ago, 
Liberty  Bonds  were  freely  offered  in  payment  for 
coal ;  this  season  such  securities  are  not  in  evidence. 

“Should  the  coming  winter  prove  unusually  severe, 
the  retail  coal  trade  will  no  doubt  be  crowded  very 
hard  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot,  for 
lack  of  financial  means,  secure  a  supply  now.” 
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Export  COAL  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE  


South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  George*  Creek 

Pocahontas  New  River 

Fairmont  Connellsville 

Westmoreland  Greensbnrg 
Kanawha 


C  O' 
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MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


531  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


P 


North  Western  Fuel  Co. 


COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 


General  Office 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 


St.  Paul 
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SHUTDOWNS  EXPLAINED 


Glen  Alden  Co.  Tells  Why  It  Was  Forced  to 
Stop  Second  Mining. 

William  W.  Inglis,  president  of  the  Glen  Alden 
Coal  Co.,  which  now  operates  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  group 
of  anthracite  collieries,  uses  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Scranton  papers  to  tell  the  public  of  the 
circumstances  which  caused  the  company  to  discon¬ 
tinue  operations,  temporarily  at  least,  at  six  of  its 
collieries  in  and  near  that  city  where  second  mining 
was  being  carried  on  extensively.  In  his  announce¬ 
ment  Mr.  Inglis  says,  in  part : 

“We  have  read  the  several  articles  and  editorials 
published  in  recent  issues  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
referring  to  the  suspension  of  operations  at  several 
of  our  collieries.  We  recognize  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  this  matter,  and  for  this  reason  desire  to 
correct  erroneous  statements  made,  and  give  you  full 
and  exact  information  concerning  the  closing  of  our 
operations. 

“On  Sunday,  August  28,  1921,  the  Act  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  known  as  the  Kohler  Bill,  became  effective,  and 
speaking  generally,  it  became  unlawful  after  that 
date  for  this  company,  or  its  predecessor,  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  to  con¬ 
duct  mining  operations  under  the  improved  sections 
in  this  city  and  surrounding  boroughs,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  surface  subsidence.  A  violation 
of  the  Act  might  result  in  the  fine  or  imprisonment 
of  the  officials  of  the  company  having  supervision 
over  said  mining. 

Six  Collieries  Closed. 

“At  six  of  our  collieries  in  this  county,  namely, 
the  Hyde  Park,  Sloan,  Taylor,  National,  Dodge  and 
Bellevue,  operations  consist  largely  of  second  mining, 
or  mining  in  surface  veins,  a  continuance  of  which 
would  necessarily  result  in  surface  disturbance.  At 
these  collieries  the  conditions  are  such  that  either 
no  mining  of  any  other  character  can  be  carried  on, 
or  the  amount  of  coal  which  can  be  won  by  other 
mining  is  insufficient  to  warrant  continuance  of  op¬ 
erations. 

“After  the  most  careful  consideration,  it  was  most 
reluctantly  decided  by  the  officials  of  this  company 
that  the  operations  in  these  six  colleries  would  have 
to  be  discontinued  in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Kohler  Bill  should  be  observed.  Notices  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  were  therefore  posted  at  these  collieries,  being 
practically  the  same  in  each  instance,  differing  only 
as  mining  conditions  at  the  various  collieries  re¬ 
quired. 

“Copies  of  these  notices  appeared  in  the  public 
press  and  several  articles  and  editorials  appeared  in 
the  Scranton  Times  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the 
good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  officials  of  this  com¬ 
pany  in  taking  the  action,  closing  these  collieries. 

Newspaper  Attacks  Unwarranted. 

“These  editorial  statements  are  absolutely  unwar¬ 
ranted,  and  in  most  particulars  untrue.  We  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  comment  upon  some  of  them. 

“They  state  that  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  is  the 
only  large  company  closing  its  collieries.  This  may 
be  true,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  conditions  in  col¬ 
lieries  operated  by  other  companies  differ  materially 
from  those  in  the  collieries  which  we  have  closed, 
and  the  suspension  of  operations  at  the  same  may  be 
unnecessary  at  this  time.  Our  operations  are  among 
the  oldest  in  this  section,  and  have  reached  a  stage 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  do  further  mining  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  surface,  and  this  would  be  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Kohler  Bill.  We  have  collieries  in  this 
county  at  which  operations  are  not  suspended,  but 
in  every  one  of  these,  mining  is  affected  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 

“These  editorials  suggest  that  the  actual  reason 
for  our  closing  the  mines  is  that  'repairs  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  we  have  a  large  supply  of  coal  in 
storage.  Articles  since  appearing  in  the  columns 
of  the  paper  advance  various  other  reasons  for  the 
suspension  of  operations.  None  of  these  reasons 
exist.  The  collieries  have  been  closed  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  stated  in  the  notice  to  the  employes,  and  for 
no  other  reason,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see, 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 


Imports  for  Seven  Months  More  Than  in  1919— Bituminous  Exports  Less  Than  Last  Year  but  Increase  Is 


Imports — 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 
United  Kingdom 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia  . 

Other  countries  . 
Totals  . . . 

Coke  . 

Exports — 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 


Shown  in  Bunker  Tonnage. 

July  '  <  Seven  Months 


1919. 

1920. 

1921 

1919. 

1920. 

1,844 

Ill 

357 

31,576 

18,848 

384 

1,084 

5,312 

36,783 

46,467 

79,542 

391,276 

547,594 

165 

6,150 

305 

16,474 

6,225 

7,359 

2,059 

28,257 

21,557 

150 

3 

8,449 

1,121 

1  277 

43,542 

53,994 

96,200 

422,043 

592*214 

■  624 

2,815 

729 

7,317 

24,063 

487,653 

659,095 

388,041 

2,348,526 

2,794,039 

1921. 

6,630 


1,500 

487,407 

23,195 

20,393 

9,919 

542,414 

14,987 

2,576,009 


Belgium  . 

Denmark  . 

Norway  . 

Egypt  . 

France  . 

Italy  . 

Netherlands  . 

Sweden  . 

Switzerland  . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

British  West  Indies 

Cuba  . 

Other  West  Indies. 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

Uruguay  . 

Other  countries  . . . 

Totals  . 

Coke  . 

Bunker  . 


2,866 

20,621 


167,559 

77,812 

23,494 

96,866 

1,338,108 


5,824 

16,528 

75,085 

5,147 

28,712 

54,595 


7,775 

129,701 

2,027,206 

37,703 

659,155 


261,555 
126,069 
134,212 
281,418 
60,297 
1,684,722 
9,899 
16,683 
14,156 
f  94, 01 9 
9,179 
130,393 
83,468 
53,767 
25,158 
571,807 
3,556,802 
80,112 
920,382 


296,164 

110,648 

239,187 

83,221 


8,759 

1,308,973 

18,149 

14,499 

6,478 

33,282 

7,792 

97,512 

27,525 

1,523 

24,333 

607,627 

2,649,989 

19,129 

786,063 


396,090 

236,930 

118,448 

205,459 

5,926,897 

39,174 

53,656 

112,506 

489,958 

37,394 

212,158 

519,241 

70,784 

128,264 

345,662 

8,892,621 

322,499 

3,947,669 


1,178,244 

1,584,378 

951,210 

601,825 

466,388 

6,174,537 

122,179 

81,010 

116,711 

780,591 

72,301 

764.209 

454.210 
195,939 
117,408 

1,878,888 

15,440,028 

403,069 

5,021,591 


23,709 
149,066 
29,997 
•  414,549 
573,938 
1,363,254 
334,090 
52,946 
8,759 
6,970,100 
165,070 
119,203 
68,877 
319,902 
57,029 
591,682 
409,785 
146,283 
88,390 
2,680,288 
14,566,925 
162,588 
5,060,808 


operations  therein  cannot  be  resumed  unless  the 
Kohler  Bill  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts, 
or  some  modification  of  its  drastic  terms  can  be 
otherwise  effected. 

“The  statement  in  the  issue  of  the  Times,  August 
30th,  that  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  is  in  business 
to  make  money,  and  that  its  method  of  making  money 
is  the  mining  and  selling  of  coal,  is  a  correct  state¬ 
ment.  We  would  much  prefer  to  operate  our  col¬ 
lieries  and  thus  carry  on  this  business.  The  Kohler 
Bill  prevents  us  from  doing  so. 

“We  cannot  understand  the  motive  that  impelled 
the  writing  of  such  editorials.  If  there  are  any  facts 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  that  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  able  to  continue  work  at 
these  collieries,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  them, 
for  we  are  anxious  to  resume  operations  and  give 
employment  to  our  men  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 
We  welcome  any  suggestion  that  may  be  made  with 
the  end  in  view  that  work  at  any  or  all  of  these 
collieries  may  be  resumed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
provisions  of  the  Kohler  Bill  observed. 

“It  is  further  stated  in  these  editorials  that  there 
are  millions  of  tons  of  unmined  coal  which  can  be 
taken  out  with  safety  in  the  operations  which  we 
have  shut  down.  We  assume  that  by  this  is  meant 
that  this  coal  can  be  taken  ‘  out  without  disturbing 
the  surface.  Until  some  practical  plans  are  pro¬ 
duced  proving  this  statement  is  true,  we  think  that 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fair  play,  you  will  accept  our 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  closing  the  operations, 
and  that  you  will  agree  that  these  editorials  were 
written  without  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter. 

“This  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
but  merely  that  the  public  may  have  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  situation.” 


An  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  animates  some 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  officials  is  to  be  found  in  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  president  of  the  Colorado  miners 
this  week,  that  his  followers  will  not  abide  by  any 
decision  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  that  in¬ 
volves  any  reduction  in  wages.  The  commission  has 
been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  a  local  strike. 


Anthracite  Prices. 


Company  prices  for  anthracite  are  generally  quot¬ 
able  within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large 
producers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
ower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 
tor  certain  sizes. 


Broken  . 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

No.  1  Buckwheat 

Rice  . 

Barley . 

Birdseye  . 


F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 
.  $7.60— $7.75 

•  7.60-  8.00 

•  7.90-  8.20 
~  7.90-  8.10 
-  6.15-  6.30 

•  3.50-  . . . 

.  2.50-  . . . 

•  1.50-  ... 

.  2.50-  . . . 


^  3S  3  rme>  obtaining  trom 

$8.25-8.60  on  stove,  $8.00-$8.25  on  egg  and  chestnut 
and  from  $5.00  to  $5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.50;  rice,  $2  00- 
$2.50;  barley,  $1.25-$1.50. 


The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


Business  Men  Visit  Mines. 

Chicaco,  Sept.  8th. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce,  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  coal  resources  of  southern  Illinois 
will  be  given  a  delegation  of  Chicago  and  other  Il¬ 
linois  business  men  who  will  make  a  four-day  in¬ 
spection  trip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state  this 
week.  1  he  party  will  leave  Chicago  in  a  special 
car  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  stops  will 
be  made  at  Carbondale,  Anna,  and  elsewhere. 


James  H.  Woods  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
f3-’,  effective  September  1st.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Walter  A.  Marsh. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT  CONDITIONS  AT  TORONTO  ASSOCIATION  TO  DISBAND 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Has  Been  Practically 
Stationary  for  Three  Weeks. 

Bituminous  production  for  the  country  at  large 
gained  42,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  August 
27th.  While  this  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
of  course,  the  gain  amounted  to  slightly  less  than  the 
loss  oi  the  preceding  week.  About  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  output  is  being  maintained  with  minor 
fluctuations  at  slightly  above  7,700,000  tons  per  week, 
which  is  about  500,000  tons  ahead  of  the  production 
for  the  first  week  in  August. 

Figures  showing  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  are  shown  below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 


t - Net  Tons - — ^ 

Week  ending—  1921  1920 

August  6  .  7,186,000  10,432,000 

August  13 .  7,771,000  11,813,000 

August  20  .  7,713,000  11,039,000 

August  27 .  7,755,000  11,383,000 

The  average  daily  bituminous  production  for  the 
month  up  to  August  27th  was  1,268,000  tons,  much 
below  the  August  rate  in  any  recent  year.  Thus, 
in  August,  1920,  the  daily  average  was  1,846,000  tons. 
Even  in  August,  1914,  a  year  of  industrial  depression, 
it  was  1,452,000  tons. 

Production  during  the  greater  part  of  August  was 
therefore  13  per  cent  below  the  1914  rate  and  31  per 
cent  below  the  1920  rate. 


Production  for  Year  to  Date. 

Soft  coal  output  for  the  calendar  year  to  August 
27th  amounted  to  257,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
343,000,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1920  ;  294,000,000  tons  in  1919,  384,000,000  tons  in 
1918,  and  359,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

If  production  on  the  remaining  106  working  days 
averages  no  greater  than  on  the  first  202  days,  the 
total  production  for  1921  will  be  under  400,000,000 
tons.  The  last  year  in  which  the  country  got  along 
with  less  than  400,000,000  tons  was  1909.  Yet  nor¬ 
mally,  our  national  requirements  increase  at  the  rate 
of  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  tons  a  year,  so  that 
what  was  sufficient  in  1909  would  ordinarily  be  far 
from  sufficient  now. 

For  several  months  past  we  have  been  contending 
that  the  minimum  bituminous  requirements  for  1921 
will  be  about  444,000,000  tons.  On  that  basis,  coal 
will  have  to  be  produced  at  the  average  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10,400,000  tons  a  week  during  the  re¬ 
maining  18  weeks  of  the  year  from  August  27th.  As 
that  rate  of  production  will  have  to  be  worked  up  to 
gradually,  if  at  all,  the  tonnage  in  the  later  weeks 
will  necessarily  be  considerably  above  the  average 
mark  if  the  444, 000, 000-ton  theory  is  borne  out. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  output  recovered  quickly  from  the  drop 
due  to  a  church  holiday,  and  for  the  week  ending 
August  27th  it  was  121,000  tons  ahead  of  the  last 
previous  full-time  week,  that  of  August  13th.  Com¬ 
parative  figures  are  shown  below: 

t - Net  Tons - i 

Week  ending—  1921  1920 

August  6 .  1,564,000  1,805,000 

August  13 .  1,772,000  1,851,000 

August  20 .  1,529,000  1,640,000 

August  27 .  1,893,000  1,868,000 


It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  mention  any  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Russian  situation,  and  yet,  after  all,  does 
not  the  terrible  outcome  of  that  experiment  in  social¬ 
istic  government  point  a  most  forceful  example  for 
the  discontented  of  our  own  land?  Surely  with  the 
result  over  there  so  prominently  before  us,  there  are 
few  either  among  the  poorer  classes  or  among  the 
parlor  socialists — possibly  the  more  dangerous  class — - 
who  can  quote  Soviet  government  as  a  remedy  for 
national  ills. 


Dr.  C.  F.  Brooks,  professor  of  meteorology  and 
climatology  at  Clark  University,  is  one  of  those  who 
is  predicting  a  hard  winter.  The  professor  bases 
his  predictions  on  the  law  of  averages  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  past  century. 


Retail  Buying  of  Anthracite  Increases — 
Bituminous  Still  Weak. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  Toronto  is  still  more 
or  less  in  a  stagnant  condition.  It  is  true,  dealers 
report  orders  coming  in  more  freely,  but  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  more  the  spirit  of  optimism  than  actual  facts 
which  prompt  the  feelings  of  a  revival  of  the  vigors 
of  business  as  has  been  experienced  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  neglect  of  putting  in  their  season’s  orders  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic  consumers  is 
owing  to  the  thought  that  now  war  conditions  are 
over  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  get  coal  when  it  is 
really  required  as  it  is  now.  Then  there  is  also  the 
additional  thought  of  a  possible  reduction  in  price, 
through  reduced  freight  rates,  despite  the  very  able 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  dealers  throughout  the 
summer. 

Then  there  is  the  spectre  of  possible  unemployment 
and  a  reduction  of  wages  before  another  mass  of 
the  population,  which  prevents  them  from  any  out¬ 
lay  to  take  care  of  their  fuel  requirements  for  the 
future. 

Not  much  change  is  anticipated  by  any  of  the 
dealers  till  cooler  weather  sets  in. 

Slack  in  Oversupply. 

The  slack  market  here  is  still  very  quiet.  In  fact, 
one  would  gather  from  conversing  with  the  different 
dealers  that  the  situation  cannot  possibly  get  worse. 
All  are,  however,  quite  optimistic  and  are  hoping 
and  praying  for  an  early  stimulation  of  industries 
and  early  winter  weather. 

Quite  a  number  of  dealers  are  having  to  pay  heavy 
demurrage  charges  on  slack  coal,  and  to  get  it  off 
their  hands  are  offering  it  at  prices  as  low  as  $1.50, 
mines. 

Conditions  on  lump  coal  are  much  better  than 
slack,  probably  owing'  to  very  little  being  shipped 
into  Toronto  on  consignment.  Pittsburgh  No.  8  can 
be  bought  on  track  at  around  $2.50,  and  genuine 
Youghioghenny  around  $2.85,  mines. 

b  rom  a  recent  survey  made  of  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  Toronto  and  vicinity,  the  trade 
will  in  all  probability  receive  a  slight  impetus  within 
the  next  three  to  five  weeks,  owing  to  stock-piles 
having  been  gradually  reduced  to,  one  might  say 
the  limits  of  safety. 


New  Position  for  Mr.  Beck. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Sept.  8. — C.  Campbell  Beck  of  Al¬ 
toona  was  this  week  elected  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Jefferson  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  operating 
mines  at  Philipsburg.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  W.  Frank 
Beck,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  coal  mining 
industry  in  Central  Pennsylvania  for  30  years.  His 
grandfather,  Colonel  Cornelius  Campbell,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  industry  in  this  section. 


Local  Wholesale  Organization  Will  Cease  tc 
Function  on  October  1st. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  is  winding  up  its  affairs  and  will  go  out  o 
existence  as  an  active  organization  on  October  1st 
Its  charter  and  equipment  will  be  retained,  how¬ 
ever,  so  that  if  the  trade  desires  to  resume  this 
form  of  co-operation  at  any  time  in  the  future  I 
will  be  a  simple  matter  to  do  so. 

Charles  S.  Allen  tendered  his  resignation  as  secre 
tarv  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
effective  September  30th,  and  the  latter  decided  that 
there  was  not  enough  interest  being  taken  in  asso¬ 
ciation  work  at  this  time  to  justify  them  in  en¬ 
gaging  some  one  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  association  was  formed  in  1917,  following 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  when  the 
Government  was  just  assuming  control  of  the  coa 
mdustry  and  the  need  of  an  organization  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  all.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual 
lessening  of  interest  in  the  association,  as  evidenced 
by  resignations  and  the  failure  of  some  members  tc 
keep  their  their  dues  paid  up,  until  finally  there  wa; 
nothing  left  to  do  but  disband.  Trade  conditions 
since  the  first  of  the  year  have  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  financing  the  association. 

Mr.  Allen  announces  that  he  will  return  to  his 
former  business  of  representing  shippers  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other  Federal 
and  state  regulatory  bodies,  maintaining  an  office  at 
90  West  street,  this  city. 


Suggests  Anthracite  Tax  Conference. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Attorneys  General  of 
the  New  England  States  and  New  York  last  Satur- 
day,  Attorney  General  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  sug-i 
gested  a  conference  to.  deal  with  the  new  Pennsylvania 
tax  on  anthracite  which  he  estimated  would  cost  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  an  additional  $1,000,000  a 
year. 

The  Attorney  General  pointed  out  that  30  per  cent 
of  the  anthracite  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  was 
used  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  and 
that  the  tax  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
He  also  intimated  that  retail  dealers  would  be  able 
to  impose  an  increase  in  price  beyond  that  which 
would  cover  the  tax. 

No  specific  date  was  mentioned  for  the  conference, 
but  it  was  indicated  that  October  might  be  chosen.’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  tax  of  two  per  cent 
went  into  effect  on  July  1st  it  has  never  been  added 
to  the  selling  price  of  coal  by  the  producers,  and 
will  not  be  unless  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  is 
upheld  in  a  test  case  which  is  now  being  prepared. 


During  the  month  of  August  1,698,068  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  489,142  tons  of  anthracite  were 
transported  through  the  “Soo”  Canal. 


Coal  Imports  by  South  America.* 


from 


r .U  p  aata  irom  official  sources  relative  to  shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  State,  ami 

to  noteJow 


To 

1914 

1915 

Argentina  . . . . , 

.  241,248 

786,967 

Brazil  . 

.  278,026 

648,303 

Chile  . 

Peru  . 

Paraguay  . 

Uruguay  . 

76,088 

158,201 

Venezuela  . 

Total  . 

.  596,364 

1,593,471 

To 

1914 

1915 

Argentina . 

2,883,064 

1,618,603 

Brazil  . 

1,176,780 

498,340 

Chili  . 

.  377,482 

46,407 

Uruguay  . 

550,876 

332,541 

Total  . 

4,988,202 

2,495,891 

‘Reprinted  due  to 

error  of  line  being  transposed 

From  United  States. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

921,969 

317,563 

178,899 

782,094 

685,142 

559,089 

295,017 

354,340 

336,069 

45,824 

18,304 

24,249 

171,060 

67,411 

256,434 

3,430 

944 

2,417 

2,219,394 

1,433,704 

1,357,157 

From  Great 

Britain. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

728,412 

309,216 

258,110 

196,973 

237,516 

169,982 

24,194 

13,154, 

9,000 

179,472 

199,692 

162,417 

1,119,051 

759,578 

599,509 

by  printer  which  affected  total. 


1919 

1920 

483,389 

1,746,007 

642,109 

966,029 

123,860 

494,121 

45,819 

35,382 

.... 

6,945 

194,197 

267,807 

496 

2,825 

1,489,870 

3,519,116 

1919 

1920 

639,089 

273,668 

189,205 

158,144 

7,294 

7,122 

184,813 

117,480 

1,020,401 

556,414 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  production  of  soft  coal,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  con¬ 
tinues  for  the  third  week  at  about  the  same 
pace  established  by  the  upturn  that  occurred 
the  middle  of  August,  but  the  amount  produced 
is  small  indeed  compared  with  what  the  trade 
has  been  accustomed  to  expect  in  recent  years, 
and  is,  in  fact,  below  the  mark  attained  during 
a  portion  of  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

We  have  really  slipped  back  practically  ten 
years  in  the  matter  of  bituminous  production, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  there  is  a  great  decrease  shown  in  the 
annual  production  of  this  fuel.  1  he  estimated 
output  of  444,000,000  tons  referred  to  earlier 
in  the  year,  which  was  a  decrease  of  twenty 
per  cent  from  the  average  of  the  past  five  years, 
will  have  to  be  shaded,  low  as  that  was  in  the 
light  of  all  previous  experience  and  statistics. 
From  present  appearances  420,000,000  tons  is 
about  as  large  as  can  be  achieved  by  the  bitu¬ 
minous  industry  this  year. 

This  means  taking  something  like  a  half 
million  tons  from  the  prospective  requirements 
of  each  week  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
year,  and,  to  reach  the  figure  indicated,  ton¬ 
nage  movement  will  have  to  be  tuned  up  to 
about  10,000,000  tons  a  week  during  a  good 
part  of  the  remainder  of  1921..  Apparently  we 
are  seeing  exemplified  again,  the  fact  that  the 
coal  trade  is  often  the  last  line  of  business  to 
recover  during  or  after  a  period  of  depression, 
and  apparently  some  interests  who  are  not 
guided  by  the  light  of  experience  are  losing 
their  confidence  in  the-  face  of  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results  of  the  day.  All  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  country  has  recovered  in  splen¬ 
did  form  from  all  the  setbacks  of  the  past, 
not  only  financial  difficulties  but  the  results 
of  war. 

The  Civil  War  affected  the  United  States 
much  more  deeply  than  did  the  World  War. 
The  results  of  that  have  been  serious  enough, 
we  all  agree,  but  the  Civil  War  prostrated  for 
twenty  years  a  portion  of  the  country  that 
had  been  most  prosperous,  showing  a  great 
amount  of  wealth  per  capita  for  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  most  seriously  affected  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  country  as  well,  not 
only  with  regard  to  loss  of  life  and  physical 
injuries  much  greater  in  proportion  than  our 
loss  in  the  World  War,  but  imposing  a  finan¬ 
cial  burden  that  was  most  onerous.  Yet  the 


recovery  achieved  by  this  country  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  stands  as  a  matter  of  history, 
notwithstanding  that  we  had  to  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  South  for 
years  after  the  remainder  of  the  country  was 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

There  is  now,  fortunately,  a  considerable 
degree  of  optimism  in  financial  circles.  As 
indicated  by  us,  the  August  depression  con¬ 
tinued  well  up  into  the  month  of  September 
but  there  is  now  a  stronger  tone  in  evidence. 
The  stock  market  is  slowly  gaining  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  low  point  was  safely  passed  last 
April.  There  was  a  reaction  in  June,  but  with 
the  backing  and  filling  that  has  been  noticed 
for  the  past  six  months  the  stage  now  seems 
to  be  set  for  a  forward  movement  that  will  be 
decidedly  encouraging.  The  opinion  is  grow¬ 
ing  that  the  readjustment  period  both  in  se¬ 
curities  and  in  business  is  at  an  end  and  that 
the  stock  market  has  begun  to  discount  the 
better  times  that  seem  to  be  in  store.  The 
cotton  speculation  so  actively  in  progress  may 
easily  prove  to  be  the  forerunner  of  specula¬ 
tive  adventures  in  other  lines,  for  once  the 
appetite  for  such  activities  has  been  whetted 
it  soon  becomes  more  general  in  its  scope. 

The  improved  sentiment  in  financial  circles, 
whether  or  not  it  may  soon  be  reflected  in  sub¬ 
stantial  advances  in  securities,  tends  to  give  the 
business  communities  more  confidence.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  are  inspired  with  courage 
and  gradually  a  better  buying  movement  is 
stimulated.  Just  as  the  bearish  sentiments  so 
prevalent  a  year  or  more  ago  put  a  wet 
blanket  on  business,  so  will  optimism  in  the 
financial  district  produce  a  degree  of  en¬ 
couragement  throughout  the  country.  That 
there  is  a  substantial  basis  for  this  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  steady  increase  in  car  loadings.  The 
American  Railway  Association  reports  the  total 
for  the  week  ending  September  3rd  as  830,001 
cars,  constituting  the  largest  week’s  loadings 
since  December  1 1th  last  and  representing  the 
fifth  consecutive  week  of  increase. 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  by  one  of  the  large 
surety  companies  indicates  rapid  progress  in 
readjustment.  The  worst  feature  appears  to 
be  the  cattle  industry,  which  will  require  two 
years  to  recover  from  its  setback,  it  is  said, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  small  concern  indeed  to 
the  coal  trade.  The  vast  majority  of  wage- 
earners  and  business  men,  it  is  further  re¬ 
ported,  understand  the  situation  and  accept  it 
with  courage,  patience  and  patriotism. 


Certainly  the  reports  of  depleted  shelves 
which  the  mercantile  agencies  present  with  so 
great  a  degree  of  uniformity  must  signify 
much  in  the  way  of  early  resumption  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  wants  of  110,000,000  people 
accumulate  fast  and  it  will  soon  be  imperative 
to  provide  more  goods  for  their  needs,  even 
though  purchases  will  for  a  long  time  be 
below  the  war-time  basis  of  extravagance. 

Presently,  when  a  somewhat  more  normal 
condition  prevails  in  the  coal  trade  as  to  steam 
requirements,  all  interests  identified  with  the 
bituminous  industry  must  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  detracting  influences  at  work  which 
will  prevent  such  expansion  of  the  trade  as 
was  seen  in  early  days.  No  longer  is  there  a 
great  West  to  be  built  up  with  railroads,  in¬ 
troducing  many  new  coal  requirements,  and 
such  features  as  oil  and  hydro-electric  com¬ 
petition  that  we  have  heretofore  referred  to 
will  continue  to  exert  their  influence.  No 
longer  can  we  expect  increases  of  100  per 
cent  each  decade,  but  there  will  be  a  slow, 
steady  increase  in  the  per  capita  use  of  coal. 
The  gain  will  not  cease  at  once.  A  good  many 
more  inventions  will  have  to  be  made  before 
that  comes  about,  though  certainly  there  is 
much  being  done  in  the  development  of  elec¬ 
tric  power. 

A  statement  has  appeared  that  the  General 
Electric  Co.  is  able  to  transmit  an  electric 
current  of  a  million  volts  through  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  new  devices,  thus  making  it  feasible  to 
enlarge  greatly  the  area  of  distribution  from 
cheap  sources  of  power.  Perhaps  in  the  long 
run  it  is  just  as  well  that  these  new  ideas 
are  brought  forward,  that  greater  utilization 
is  made  of  the  coal  that  is  produced,  for  had 
the  need  for  tonnage  increased  at  such  a  rate 
as  prevailed  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century 
serious  problems  would  have  been  presented. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  conditions  in  soft 
coal  is  the  steadiness,  in  anthracite.  Stove  coal 
is  hard  to  get  and  practically  all  producers  are 
able  to  arrange  their  own  terms  as  to  the 
quantity  of  other  sizes  that  must  be  taken  as 
a  means  of  getting  this  size.  There  is  more 
demand  for  chestnut,  as  is  always  the  case  at 
this  season  of  the  year  when  the  demands  of 
the  smaller  consumers  become  manifest  in  the 
retail  trade. 

Egg  size  has  become  easy  because,  as  is 
welPknown,  the  large  buyers  who  constitute 
the  chief  users  of  this  size  are  among  the  first 
to  place  their  orders  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Generally  speaking,  the  market  is  ready 
to  respond  to  the  first  cool  wave  with  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  of  activity,  and  once  initiated  it 
is  probable  that  this  will  continue  right  through 
the  winter,  for  there  will  be  the  element  of 
strike  talk  to  serve  as  a  stimulation  over  and 
beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the  consuming 
public. 

While  a  very  good  distribution  of  tonnage 
has  already  been  made  and  the  production  is 
well  up  towards  expectations,  the  fact  that 
lower  prices  were  expected  by  a  great  many 
people  leaves  much  still  to  be  accomplished. 
If  the  shipment  and  sale  of  6,000,000  tons  per 
month  can  be  accomplished  regularly  from 
now  on  throughout  the  winter,  all  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  good  form,  but  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  coal  to  the  consumer,  for 
the  period  from  now  until  the  time  of  actual 
need  is  but  short  and  anything  like  serious 
congestion  at  the  outset  fcf  winter  should  be 
avoided  by  all  means  for  the  good  of  the  trade, 
whatever  stimulation  of  prices  might  result  for 
the  benefit  of  some  interests  by  reason  of  such 
circumstances. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Most  Anthracite  Sizes  Moving  Well  But  There  Is  Not  Much  Urgency  to  Demand _ 

Bituminous  Slow  to  Reflect  Any  Decided  Change  for  Better. 


While  the  demand  for  anthracite  is  not 
urgent,  the  retail  trade  is  calling  for  tonnage 
at  a  rate  this  is  keeping  the  collieries  running 
at  practically  full  capacity.  It  is  necessary  to 
stock  a  small  surplus  of  certain  sizes,  but 
scarcely  anything  larger  than  pea  coal  is 
going  on  the  ground. 

Company  operations  are  running  full  time, 
except  seven  in  the  Scranton  district  that  have 
been  closed,  temporarily  at  least,  by  reason  of 
the  new  mine-cave  legislation.  The  current 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  indicates  that 
the  tonnage  loss  occasioned  by  these  shut¬ 
downs  is  around  100,000  net  tons  per  week,  or 
say  75,000  gross  tons  in  actual  shipments,  after 
making  the  usual  deductions  for  tonnage  used 
at  the  collieries  and  sold  locally. 

A  few  small  independent  operators  who 
closed  their  plants  months  ago,  when  the  big 
premiums  disappeared,  have  announced  their 
intention  to  remain  idle  until  they  can  get  $10 
a  ton  or  thereabouts  on  everything  above  pea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  independents  are 
now  working  at  least  five  days  a  week  for  the 
most  part,  as  compared  with  three  or  four  days 
during  a  part  of  the  summer. 

Prices  have  shown  very  little  change  this 
week  as  compared  with  last.  Individual  op¬ 
erators  are  quoting  from  $8.25  to  $8.60  on 
stove  coal,  $8  to  $8.25  on  chestnut,  and  $7.75 
to  $8  on  egg.  Pea  coal  is  selling  at  $5.25  to 
$5.50. 

Stove  coal  still  has  a  big  lead  over  the  other 
sizes,  but  chestnut  has  been  improving  stead¬ 
ily  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  Egg  fails 
to  show  any  signs  of  life,  and  so  does  pea. 
The  improvement  in  chestnut  is  partly  due  to 
an  increased  call  from  the  West,  but  it  can 
also  be  traced  to  buying  by  small  consumers 
throughout  the  East  who  always  come  into  the 
market  early  in  the  fall. 

Most  of  the  business  now  being  handled  by 
retail  yards  is  from  this  class  of  the  public, 
the  larger  householders,  apartment  house  own¬ 
ers,  etc.,  having  had  their  bins  filled  quite  gen¬ 
erally  early  in  the  season.  So  far  this  month  the 
weather  has  been  against  the  domestic  trade, 
for  it  takes  frosty  nights  or  cold  rains  to  re¬ 
mind  some  people  of  the  approach  of  winter. 

Steam  sizes  are  not  very  strong  or  very 
weak,  but  remain  in  about  the  same  position 
as  for  some  time  past.  No.  1  buckwheat  is 
bringing  from  $3  to  $3.50,  depending  on 
grade,  rice  from  $2  to  $2.50,  and  barley  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  first  half  of  September  proved  some¬ 
what  of  a  disappointment  to  those  in  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  trade  who  had  been  hoping  for  better 
business  immediately  after  Labor  Day.  There 
has  been  a  moderate  degree  of  improvement 
as  compared  with  the  worst  period  of  mid¬ 
summer  depression,  but  the  trend  toward 
greater  activity  which  was  noted  during  the 
second  half  of  August  is  not  so  apparent  this 
month.  In  brief,  the  up-turn  has  lost  its  mo¬ 
mentum  although  the  previous  gain  has  not 
been  wiped  out. 

Some  are  inclined  to  blame  the  warm 
weather  for  the  failure  of  trade  to  revive 
faster.  Their  theory  is  that  many  consumers 


who  are  planning  to  stock  up  before  winter 
will  not  commence  doing  so  until  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  remove  the  danger  of  coal  becoming 
heated.  Whatever  is  holding  them  back,  it  is 
true  that  stocks  at  most  industrial  plants  are 
below  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year.  If 
this  shortage  in  reserve  supplies  is  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  snow  flies  there  will  have  to  be  a 
lot  of  tonnage  moved  in  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

Recovery  seems  to  have  been  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  line  trade  than  at  tidewater, 
but  it  has  not  been  sufficient  anywhere  to 
have  much  effect  on  prices,  except  possibly  to 
steady  them.  No  advance  has  occurred.  In¬ 
quiries  are  fairly  numerous  and  salesmen  are 
given  a  more  cordial  reception.  When  it 
comes  to  actually  placing  orders,  however, 
buyers  are  usually  able  to  find  some  plausible 
excuse  for  putting  it  off  a  little  longer. 

Somerset  county  producers  are  steadily 
capturing  business  that  would  ordinarily  go 
to  Cambria  country  and  other  low-volatile 
fields,  besides  taking  care  of  their  own  trade. 
In  fact,  a  number  of  operators  in  the  unionized 
districts  are  buying  Somerset  coal  to  fill  their 
contracts  with.  This  is  cheaper  than  mining 
it  themselves  and  enables  them  to  retain  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  be  lost  if  they  had  to  charge 
prices  which  would  enable  them  to  come  out 
even  on  their  own  coal.  The  Somerset  county 
operators  have  an  advantage  of  from  75  to 
90  cents  a  ton  in  labor  costs  over  their  com¬ 
petitors  who  are  paying  the  union  scale. 

Recent  bids  on  Navy  coal  show  that  op- 
eiators  aie  not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  low-priced  contracts  running  through 
the  winter.  The  bids  also  reflect  the  variation 
in  mining  costs.  As  a  rule,  producers  are  not 
quoting  present  spot  prices  on  business  run¬ 
ning  for  more  than  a  month.  Tonnage  for 
prompt  shipment  is  selling  on  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis : 

Pool  1,  $3-$3.50  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines* 
Pool  71,  $2.40-$2.80 ;  Pool  9,  $2.30-$2.65 ; 
Pool  10,  $2.10-$2.30 ;  Pool  11,  $1.85-$2  10- 
Pool  61,  $2.40-$2.60 ;  Pool  31,  $2.30-$2.50; 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.60-$  1.85  ;  Pools  34  and  44 
$1.50-$1.75  ;  gas  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

Free  coal  seems  to  be  a  little  more  plentiful 
at  tidewater  this  week,  but  prices  are  holding 
fail  ly  steady  at  about  $5.80  to  $6  per  gross 
ton  f.o.b.  piers  for  Pool  9,  and  $5.50  to  $5.70 
for  Pool  10. 


Foreign  Bunker  Prices. 

Bunker  coal  prices  at  various  foreign  ports  are 
quoted  as  follows  by  Lloyd’s  List : 

Gibraltar,  Welsh  or  other,  55/0;  Malta,  Welsh  or 
other,  67/6;  Algiers,  Welsh  or  other,  55/0;  Oran 
Welsh  or  other,  55/0;  Port  Said,  Welsh  or  other! 
74/0;  Perim,  South  African  or  Indian,  75/0;  Aden, 
75/0;  Bombay,  Indian,  Rs.  49;  Karachi,  Indian,  Rs 
38. 

Colombo,  Indian,  60/0;  Colombo,  Witbank,  77/0; 
Colombo,,  Natal,  79/0 ;  Colombo,  Welsh,  87/0;  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Welsh,  Rs.  25;  Singapore  (ex  Wf),  Welsh  or 
other,  102/6;  Singapore,  Australian,  70/0;  Singapore, 
Japanese,  62/6;  Azores,  Welsh  or  other,  75/0;  Las’ 
Palmas,  Welsh  or  other,  65/0;  St.  Vincent  C.  V. 
Welsh  or  other,  67/6. 

Rio  Janeiro,  Welsh  or  other,  90/0;  Montevideo  (in¬ 
side),  Welsh  or  other,  80/0;  Buenos  Ayres,  80/0. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Anthracite  Output  Well  Absorbed,  with 
Slight  Gain  in  Bituminous  Sales. 

At  this  time  there  is  something  akin  to  a  lull  in  the 
retail  anthracite  trade,  which  we  would  interpret  as 
a  pause  cn  the  landing  before  taking  the  next  step 
upward  in  the  improvement  of  buying.  Since  mid- 
August  the  demand  has  been  moving  in  just  this 
way,  occasional  spurts,  succeeded  by  slight  checking 
movements. 

The  temporary  slowing  down  has  caused  some¬ 
thing  of  an  accumulation  of  coal  in  the  yards  of  the 
dealers,  and  most  of  them  now  have  all  sizes  to  offer 
for  prompt  delivery.  Shippers  report  practically  no 
holders,  as  all  dealers  seem  to  be  straining  to  the 
utmost  to  take  what  they  consider  to  be  their  monthly 
allotment. 

All  things  considered,  it  can  be  said  that  the  anth¬ 
racite  business  is  in  a  most  favorable  state,  particu-j 
lai  ly  when  compared  to  industry  in  general.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mines,  company  and  individual,  are 
making  full  time,  and  while  all  have  difficulty  in 
taking  care  of  certain  sizes,  they  manage  to  come 
through.  As  an  evidence  of  the  plenitude  of  work 
at  the  mines  it  has  lately  been  reported  from  the 
mining  region  that  there  are  jobs  for  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  laborers  on  both  inside  and  outside  jobs, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  quite  a  number  of  men 
from  this  section  have  gone  to  the  mines. 

Recently  some  of  the  old-time  retail  advertisers 
have,  begun  to  take  space  again  in  the  newspapers, 
offering  coal  for  sale,  and  no  doubt  their  business 
has  been  greatly  helped  thereby. 

Some  Price  Cutting  at  Retail. 

Unfortunately  there  are  others  who,  evidently  be¬ 
coming  over-anxious  to  make  sales,  have  descended 
to  the  foolish  practice  of  cutting  prices.  This  con-: 
dition  seems  to  be  particularly  prevalent  in  the 
Washington  avenue  section,  and  while  cheap  coal  is 
not  openly  offered,  customers  in  shopping  around  re¬ 
port  prices  quoted  that  in  some  instances  practically 
leave  no  profit  whatever  for  the  retailer. 

A  good  deal  of  this  is  traceable  to  newcomers  in 
the  retail  trade,  of  whom  there  has  been  quite  an 
influx  in  the  past  year,  and  due  to  their  anxiety  to 
do  business  they  are  using  this  method  to  force  it, 
considering  any  loss  incurred  in  the  light  of  adver¬ 
tising.  However,  with  real  coal-burning  weather  so 
near,  these  unsettling  activities  will  quickly  disap¬ 
pear,  as  they  always  have  in  other  years. 

The  trade  generally  is  much  gratified  by  the  ad- 
vertising  campaign  just  started  by  the  committee  of 
anthracite  operators  to  explain  the  cost  of  coal.  The 
one  article,  already  published  occupied  space  four 
columns  wide  in  several  of  the  daily  papers,  and, 
tiemg  well  written,  cannot  help  but  enlighten  the  coal¬ 
burning  public  as  to  the  true  reason  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  high  price  of  anthracite.  While  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  object  of  the  articles  is  to  make  way 
for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  coal  situation  by 
the  time  of  the  wage  conference  next  spring,  it  can¬ 
not  but  help  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  much  of  the 
burden  the  retailer  is  under  to  explain  the  price  of 
coal  to  his  customers. 

Pea  the  Only  Troublesome  Size. 

As  to  the  demand  for  domestic  coal,  shippers  re¬ 
port  little  trouble  with  any  size  but  pea,  although 
some  occasionally  have  a  surplus  of  nut,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  anyone  is  cutting  prices.  Pea  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  offered  by  some  of  the  less  important 
producers  at  prices  around  $5,  and  some  very  ordi- 
nary  grades  at  less  than  that.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  quality  of  coal  that  some  of  the  retail 
price  cutters  are  offering  at  this  time. 

Steam  sizes  remain  where  they  have  been  all  sum¬ 
mer,  with  the  demand  for  them  at  low  ebb.  Even 
the  regular  users  of  buckwheat  are  taking  less  than 
in  other  years,  and  some  shippers  among  the  inde¬ 
pendents  continue  to  cut  drastically  on  this  size.  On 
rice  and  barley  to  cut  the  price  means  hardly  any¬ 
thing,  as  there  is  so  little  market  for  it,  although 
some  of  the  large  users  of  this  who  have  contracts 
are  believed  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  take  an  occasional  cargo  at  tide  outside  of  their 
contracts. 
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ll  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  actual  improvement  in 

Il'he  bituminous  trade,  although  we  encounter  an  in- 
reasing  number  of  shippers  who  claim  that  buying 
s  better  during  the  past  ten  days,  and  at  any  rate 
he  business  is  not  any  worse.  All  interests  lay  their 
meatest  hopes  now  on  the  seasonal  demand  which 
,  nay  spring  up  at  almost  any  moment. 

The  industrial  situation  locally  is  undeniably  bet- 
er,  and  while  most  plants  are  slow  to  buy  in  any- 
hing  like  their  former  volume,  there  is  coming  a 
ime  for  all  of  them  when  they  will  need  coal,  and 
even  now  a  few  seem  to  be  forehanded  enough  to 
:ake  in  something  more  than  their  current  needs. 

The  iron  industry  has  lately  shown  renewed  signs 
of  betterment,  but  this  is  slow  to  be  reflected  in  the 
coal  trade,  as  most  plants  still  have  heavy  stock  piles 
accumulated  a  year  ago,  and  frequently  when  urged 
to  take  coal  respond  with  the  statement  that  they 
are  not  filling  in  their  stocks,  the  idea  evidently  being 
to  reduce  them  to  a  lower  level  before  taking  in  any 
new  coal. 

Tide  business  is  unimproved,  and  outside  of  a  light 
bunker  business  there  is  nothing  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  shippers.  There  are  occasional  inquiries  for 
South  American  shipment,  but  a  cargo  now  and  then 
is  the  most  that  results. 

Spot  prices  remain  on  the  same  level,  with  slight 
variations  up  and  down,  with  the  market  quotations 
fairly  represented  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.90  to  $3.25; 
Pool  71,  $2.45  to  $2.80;  Fool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.70; 
Pool  10,  $2.10  to  $2.30,  and  Pool  11,  $1.85  to  $1.95. 


QUIET  AT  FAIRMONT 

Region  Badly  Affected  by  Competition  from 
Non-Union  Fields. 

The  mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
loaded  260,550  tons  of  coal — the  least  since  the  week 
ending  August  6th,  which  was  253,450  tons.  Produc¬ 
tion  was  18,950  tons  less  than  the  previous  week. 

Whether  the  unusually  heavy  coal  loading  in  the 
Fairmont  region  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  con¬ 
sidering  the  depression,  will  continue  or  not  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  there  were  1,104  cars  of 
coal  loaded  in  the  Fairmont  region,  which  was  the 
heaviest  daily  production  since  September  6th,  the 
day  following  Labor  Day,  when  the  aggregate  was 
1,138  cars.  Incidental  to  Monday’s  loading  on  the 
Monongahela  Railway  in  West  Virginia,  the  1921 
daily  coal  record  was  established,  at  337  cars,  the 
strongest  since  December  27,  1920,  when  the  aggregate 
was  361  cars.  The  record  daily  loading,  525  cars, 
was  established  on  December  13,  1920. 

On  Tuesday  1,335  empties  were  ordered  by  mines 
on  the  three  railroads. 

The  record  daily  lake  shipment  for  the  1921  sea¬ 
son  was  made  on  Monday  of  this  week  by  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  'Co.,  being  296  cars.  The  previous 
high  daily  shipment  was  on  August  29th,  when  208 
,  carloads  were  shipped  to  the  lake  front. 

Five  cars  of  coal  went  to  Arlington  on  Monday. 

1  Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Mortongah  Division  that 
day  was  236  carloads,  of  which  the  B.  &  O.  secured 
91  cars  while  foreign  carriers  took  the  remainder, 
145  carloads. 

On  Monday  there  were  173  mines  idle  on  the  Mo- 
nongah  Division,  while  on  Tuesday  172  operations 
were  idle.  On  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  West 
Virginia  on  Monday  there  were  24  idle,  while  on  the 
next  day  there  were  as  many.  Seventeen  mines  were 
idle  on  the  Western  .Maryland  Railway  Monday  and 
15  Tuesday. 

Current  Prices. 

There  is  little  trading  in  the  Fairmont  region  this 
week.  The  keen  competition  from  non-union  regions 
of  Pennsvlvania  continues  to  be  felt.  Slack  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  $l'.50  to  $1.55;  Pool  63,  $2  to  $2.10;  Pool  64, 
$1.60;  Pool  38,  $2.20  to  $2.25;  Pool  37,  $2.40  to  $2.50, 
but  there  is  very  little  trading  in  any  of  the  classifica- 
|  tions. 

■  Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  last 
week  took  a  decided  slump,  there  having  been  but  10 
cars  of  coal  shipped  to  the  lakes.  This  was  228  cars 
less  than  the  previous  week.  This  would  tend  to 
j  indicate  that  the  1921  lake  season  is  about  a  thing  of 


the  past  with  the  Fairmont  region.  Not  since  the 
season  opened  during  the  week  ending  April  2nd,  had 
the  weekly  total  gone  to  such  a  low  mark.  However, 
there  are  occasional  lake  shipments  from  time  to  time 
and  some  heavy  ones,  but  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  for 
the  lakes  has  been  shipped. 

The  harpoon  has  also  been  stuck  in  export  ship¬ 
ments,  as  last  week  only  82  cars  of  coal  were  shipped 
to  the  Curtis  Bay  coal  pier  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion.  This  was  253  cars  less  than  the  previous  week. 
Last  week’s  total  was  23  cars  less  than  two  weeks 
before.  With  this  one  exception,  no  week  of  1921 
showed  as  small  a  tonnage  going  to  Curtis  Bay. 

Talk  of  a  railroaders’  strike  has  not  swelled  the 
tonnage  taken  by  carriers  off  the  Monongah  Division 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  there  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  improvement  compared  to  some  months  ago,  gen¬ 
erally  ascribed  to  either  a  slight  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  move  on  their  part  of  consumers  to  get  set 
for  coal  storage  for  the  winter.  Last  week  there 
were  1,094  cars  of  coal  shipped  off  the  division, 
against  1,008  cars  the  previous  week.  This  is  the 
highest  total  reached  since  the  week  ending 
March  26th. 

The  B.  &  O.  individually  last  week  secured  524  cars 
of  coal  or  almost  48  per  cent  of  all  of  the  tonnage 
taken  by  the  carriers.  The  B.  &  O.  took  102  cars 
more  than  the  previous  week.  The  carriers  as  a 
whole  secured  26  per  cent  of  the  week’s  coal  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Monongah  Division.  Foreign  carriers 
last  week  secured  570  cars  of  coal,  or  16  cars  less 
than  the  previous  week. 

Eastern  coal  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  showed  a  slight  improvement  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  having  gained  176  carloads,  but  the 
western  loading  at  255  cars  showed  a  decrease  of  176, 
exactly  what  the  gain  in  eastern  loading  was.  Freight 
movement  through  the  Grafton  gateway  showed  a 
falling  off,  the  general  freight  being  3,714  loads,  a 
decrease  of  474  loads.  Actual  coal  loads  moved  were 
2,492,  or  363  cars  less  than  the  previous  week. 

Mine  idleness  last  week  on  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion,  B.  &  O.  R.R.  showed  a  slight  improvement. 
There  was  a  daily  average  of  182  mines  idle  against 
199  the  previous  week.  The  peak  for  mine  idleness 
on  the  division  was  reached  during  the  week  ending 
August  27th,  when  the  daily  average  was  200. 

Mines  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  produced 
4,150  cars  of  coal,  or  227  cars  less  than  the  previous 
week,  of  which  2,620  cars  were  loaded  on  the  Mo¬ 
nongah  Division,  B.  &  O. ;  1,299  cars  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railway  in  West  Virginia,  and  231  cars  on  the 
Western  Maryland. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.R.  gained  39  cars  compared  to  the 
previous  week,  but  the  Monongahela  lost  218  cars, 
and  the  Western  Maryland  48  cars.  Operations  along 
the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  loaded  144 
cars,  or  123  cars  less  than  the  previous  week. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Still  Depressed. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Sept.  15. — Production  figures,  as  far 
as  obtainable,  show  little  or  no  increase  in  the  output 
of  the  mines  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
field  this  month.  Up  to  and  including  September  7th, 
there  were  10,797  cars  loaded  in  the  district,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12,422  cars  up  to  the  same  date  in  August, 
the  latter,  however,  representing  one  more  working 
day  because  of  Labor  Day  this  month. 

Operators  state,  however,  that  they  are  receiving 
more  inquiries  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  depres¬ 
sion  began  and  the  outlook  is  apparently  encouraging 
for  a  brisk  trade  during  the  fall  months. 

There  have  been  no  new  developments  on  the  wage 
issue  recently  and  matters  will  probably  drift  along 
as  they  have  been  until  the  present  scale  terminates 
at  the  end  of  March. 

T  H.  Watkins,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  in  Chicago, 
October  17th  to  23rd. 


The  Domestic  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  retail  business  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  by 
Thomas  Nugent  and  Herman  Collenburg.  A  water 
front  yard  has  been  secured. 


QUIETER  AT  CINCINNATI 


Warm  Weather  Has  Effect  of  Checking 
Demand  for  Domestic  Coal. 

The  continued  warm  weather,  projected  into  the 
early  fall,  appears  to  have  interfered  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  with  the  upward  trend  of  coal  market  conditions. 
On  this  account  prices  during  the  last  week  showed 
a  pretty  general  weakness,  the  volume  of  sales  did 
no  better  perhaps  than  hold  its  own,  and  operations 
in  certain  sections  were  somewhat  curtailed.  That 
this  check  to  an  improving  market  was  temporary  was 
shown  by  a  steady  increase  of  inquiries.  The  better 
tone  to  fuel  demand,  and  particularly  to  steam  de¬ 
mand,  was  also  indicated  in  a  pretty  general  urging 
forward  of  contract  shipments,  showing  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  industrial  activities. 

The  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia  did  not 
operate  over  35  per  cent,  as  a  whole,  though  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  fields  of  McDowell  and  Mercer  counties  were 
able  to  keep  going  about  half  of  the  time.  There  was 
no  export  business  to  speak  of,  as  a  price  as  low  as 
$2  on  mine-run  for  tidewater  well  indicated.  New 
England  took  few  cargoes  and  even  bunkerage  de¬ 
mands  were  slow.  There  was  some  demand  for  lump, 
but  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  placing  smokeless  nut 
and  slack  very  little  screening  was  done,  operators 
preferring  to  pass  up  chances  to  sell  domestic  coals 
under  the  circumstances.  The  demand  for  egg  was 
decidedly  off  and  the  price  fell  pretty  low. 

Steam  coals  dominated  the  demand  in  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  districts  of  Kentucky,  though  there  was  some  call 
for  the  better  grades  of  domestic  coal.  The  larger 
production  of  prepared  coals  threw  rather  too  much 
nut  and  slack  on  the  market  and  the  price  weakened 
accordingly.  Egg  was  likewise  depressed,  while 
lump  and  mine-run  held  their  own. 

In  the  West  Virginia  high-volatile  districts,  Ka¬ 
nawha  miners,  who  had  constituted  the  backbone  of 
the  recent  revolt,  had  not  yet  returned  to  work,  while 
the  Logan  district  worked  about  30  per  cent.  In  the 
Hazard  and  Harlan  districts  operations  were  some¬ 
what  less  than  this.  West  Virginia  operators  are  not 
hopeful  that  the  trouble  is  over.  They  say  the  miners 
still  have  most  of  their  guns  and  the  failure  to  pen¬ 
alize  them  leaves  their  outlaw  spirit  undimmed. 

Smokeless  Prices  Being  Slashed. 

Smokeless  lump  brought  from  $4.50  to  $5,  several 
large  companies  having  offered  in  circular  letters  to 
sell  at  the  former  figure  for  a  limited  period,  which 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  price  down  to 
that  level,  though  a  number  of  New  River  and  Wind¬ 
ing  Gulf’  operators  refused  to  prepare  coal  at  that 
figure  in  view  of  the  embarrassing  problem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  disposal  of  slack.  This  usually  goes 
to  by-product  concerns,  which  now  are  not  calling 
for  coal.  Smokeless  mine-run  was  quoted  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3,  while  egg  was  down  to  $2.25  and  $2.50. 
Slack  was  from  $2  to  $2.25,  but  these  were  quota¬ 
tions  which  effected  few  sales. 

Bituminous  lump  held  pretty  well  up  to  $3  and 
$3.50,  while  egg  was  about  $2  and  mine-run  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Nut  and  slack,  which  last  week 
ranged  between  $1.25  and  $1.40,  were  down  to  $1, 
though  there  were  a  number  of  sales  of  the  good 
qualities  at  $1.25.  The  extremely  warm  weather  got 
the  blame  for  the  weaker  range  of  prices  and  opera¬ 
tors  generally  werg  optimistic  of  the  near  future. 
The  growing  industrial  activity  is  accountable  for 
their  better  feeling. 

About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  which  moved 
last  week,  a  Cincinnati  leader  said,  went  on  contracts 
to  public  or  semi-public  utilities,  such  as  steam  rail¬ 
roads,  street  railroads,  electric  light  and  gas  plants, 
etc.  Others  allowed  a  larger  percentage  to  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  .  .... 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  continued  high 
temperature  temporarily  lessened  domestic  deliveries. 
Retailers  say  that  orders  slowed  down  materially  and 
were  pretty  rare  for  the  time  being.  They  are  sure, 
however,  that  the  recurrence  of  cooler  mornings  will 
restore  the  flow  of  orders  and  that  a  few  frosts  will 
set  the  business  going  in  good  shape. 

In  Cincinnati  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  winter  coal  supply  for  homes  has  been 
delivered.  In  the  smaller  cities  of  Southern  Ohio, 
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including  those  adjacent  to  this  city,  the  percentage 
of  delivery  already  effected  is  said  to  be  much 
smaller.  Dealers  are  saying  that  because  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  number  of  bushel-buyer  who  depend  on 
the  daily  round  of  coal  wagons  will  this  winter  be 
much  larger  than  usual. 

There  still  are  some  shipments  to  the  lakes,  follow¬ 
ing  continued  assurances  that  the  upper  docks  are  be¬ 
ing  cleared  by  increased  demand,  and  operators  here 
Who  are  keeping  tab  on  the  situation  now  say  that 
the  close  of  the  season  will  find  the  earlier  estimates 
of  20,000.000  tons  as  the  season’s  shipments  to  the 
Northwest  fully  realized. 

River  cargoes  of  coal  to  an  aggregate  exceeding 
30,000  tons  came  down  to  Cincinnati  in  barges  last 
week. 


JOHNSTOWN  CONDITIONS 

Over-Production  at  B.  &  O.  Operations  Leads 
to  Price  Irregularity. 

Now  that  the  early  September  flurry  in  the  coal 
trade  here  has  passed  and  the  surprise  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  reaction  of  last  week  has  spent  itself,  the 
operators  here  are  settling  themselves  once  more  into 
the  belief  that  the  business  is,  after  all,  just  about 
where  it  has  been  ever  since  the  depression  set  in. 
From  all  reports  it  isn’t  any  worse  than  last  week; 
but  few  houses  see  any  signs  of  any  immediate,  or 
even  early,  improvement. 

One  feature  brought  about  by  the  optimism  which 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  month  and  the 
latter  part  of  August  has  been  the  reopening  of  a 
number  of  mines  and  the  restoration  to  full  time  of 
other  plants  working  short  in  the  non-union  field 
along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  This  activity 
was  inspired  by  the  influx  of  inquiries  and  placing  of 
orders  which  gave  hopes  of  better  times  knocking  at 
the  door. 

However,  its  result,  it  is  said,  was  to  create  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  mined  coal,  because  the  promise  of  better 
business  failed  to  carry  out  to  the  extent  indicated. 
The  “epidemic”  of  orders  was  short-lived,  many  of 
the  inquiries  failed  to  develop  into  sales  and  many 
mines  found  themselves  with  cars  of  coal  standing 
on  the  sidings  without  takers. 

A  further  result,  it  is  said,  was  an  adverse  effect 
on  prices  of  coal  mined  along  the  B.  &  O.  Pool  10, 
some  operators  reported,  sold  in  some  instances  as 
low  as  $2,  Pool  11  at  $1.75,  and  even  Pool  9  was  re¬ 
ported  as  selling  at  $2.10  and  $2.15.  These,  of  course, 
were  unusual  prices,  and  such  sales  were  made  only 
under  pressure. 

Mines  That  Re-opened  May  Close. 

The  result  of  the  whole  affair,  though,  was  to 
hammer  prices  down  generally  on  coal  mined  in  that 
particular  region,  with  the  final  outcome  that  many 
concerns  simply  refused  to  sell  at  such  prices  and  are 
holding  their  coal.  This  means,  of  course,  that  if 
business  doesn’t  pick  up  right  away  mines  that  re¬ 
opened  and  increased  their  operations  will  have  to 
return  to  their  former  status. 

Along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  this  region, 
however,  these  conditions  did  not  prevail.  This  area 
is  pretty  well  divided  between  non-union  and  union 
mines,  whereas  the  B.  &  O.  line  is  practically  all  non¬ 
union.  Even  with  the  temporary  upturn  in  business 
and  the  slight  stiffening  in  prices  no  operators  found 
it  worth  while  to  reopen  any  of  the  closed  union 
mines  or  to  increase  the  output  of  those  that  were 
working  part  time. 

Among  the  smaller  number  of  non-union  mines 
few,  if  any,  increased  operations  except  those  which 
received  orders  sufficient  to  justify  such  action.  The 
result  was  that  there  was  no  piling  up  of  coal  re¬ 
ported  along  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  prices  escaped 
the  hammering  which  took  place  in  the  B.  &  O.  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Prices  on  the  average  for  the  whole  territory  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Johnstown  offices  ran  around  $2.10  to 
$2.25  for  Pool  10,  $1.80  to  $1.90  for  Pool  11,  and 
$2.35  for  Pool  9. 


C.  I.  Lantz,  general  manager  of  the  Blue  Flame 
Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  died  in  that  city 
last  week. 
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TIGHTENING  AT  BALTIMORE 

Better  Grades  Firmer  as  Offerings  in  Spot 
Market  Become  Lighter. 

The  tone  for  bituminous  is  much  more  hopeful  in 
this  section.  There  is  now  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
worst  is  over  and  this  seems  borne  out  by  increasing 
orders  and  a  tightening  of  the  market,  particularly  in 
regard  to  better  grade  coals.  The  best  grades  of 
steam  coal  are  now  going  under  contract  in  a  way 
that  is  sure  to  tighten  still  further  the  situation  in  the 
spot  market.  Pool  1  is  now  so  thoroughly  covered 
that  the  offerings  of  this  coal  in  the  open  market  are 
getting  rather  scarce. 

The  result  that  been  that  while  some  has  been  of¬ 
fering  this  week  at  $2.75  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines, 
which  in  itself  is  an  advance  over  the  week  previous, 
the  majority  of  free  No.  1  is  now  being  held  at  $3. 
Pool  9  is  quoted  around  $2.50,  in  some  cases  a  little 
lower  and  in  some  a  little  higher.  Lower  grade  steam 
coals,  for  which  there  is  any  market,  are  bringing 
from  $2  to  $2.25.  There  is  practically  no  demand 
for  either  Pool  18  at  quotations  around  $1.80  or 
Pool  34  around  $1.50. 

Best  grade  Pennsylvania  gas  lump  is  selling 
around  $2.75,  mine  basis,  with  West  Virginia  lump 
at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Pool  61  is  offering  here  at 
$2.25.  The  export  situation  is  far  from  brisk.  The 
total  movement  for  the  first  14  days  in  September 
was  only  11,502  tons  cargo,  with  1,105  tons  bunker 
taken  by  these  coal  carriers. 

Anthracite  Sales  Below  Normal. 

The  situation  as  to  anthracite  sales  in  Baltimore 
holds  some  serious  possibilities.  The  public  feeling 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  lower  prices  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  buy,  ignoring  the  fact  that  coal  distribution  can 
not  be  regulated  by  a  buyers’  strike,  has  combined 
with  the  poor  flow  of  money  generally  to  hold  down 
purchasing  during  the  spring  and  summer  to  a  point 
where  at  present  writing  the  city  is  undoubtedly 
short  about  100,000  tons  of  the  coal  usually  in  cel¬ 
lars  in  the  Baltimore  district  at  this  season. 

During  the  month  of  August  a  total  of  721  cars 
of  hard  coal  were  received  in  the  Baltimore  district 
over  the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  railroads,  or  about  28,000  tons.  This 
is  less  than  half  of  normal  movement.  Up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  for  the  period  from  April  1st  to  that  date, 
during  which  there  is  normally  a  run  to  Baltimore 
of  about  60,000  tons  per  month,  the  receipts  here  were 
actually  about  90,000  tons  short. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  September  the  receipts 
are  falling  below  those  of  early  August,  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  first  of  October  ar¬ 
rived  with  Baltimore  nearly  130,000  tons  short  of 
what  should  be  in  cellars  and  yards  at  that  season. 
The  result  of  an  early  and  hard  winter  is  easy  to 
gauge  under  these  circumstances. 

The  retail  trade  here  did  not  advance  prices  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  despite  some  independent  wholesale  ad¬ 
vance,  principally  because  there  is  around  35,000  tons 
in  local  yards  from  which  deliveries  are  being 
made,  and  movement  of  any  higher-priced  coal  to 
Baltimore  for  the  time  being  comparatively  light. 

Anthracite  Shipments  from  Buffalo. 

Hard  coal  shipments  by  lake  from  Buffalo  during 
the  month  of  August  totaled  418,550  tons  as  against 
665,191  tons  in  July,  463,600  tons  in  June,  577,908 
tons  in  May  and  257,705  tons  in  April,  making  a  total 
for  this  season  to  September  1st  of  2,382,954  tons. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1920,  the  Buffalo  coal 
trestles  loaded  592,259  tons,  in  July  515,160,  June  552,- 
421,  May  382,500  and  in  April  78,621  tons,  making 
a  total  for  that  season  to  September  1st  of  2,120,961 
tons.  This  makes  an  increase  of  261,993  tons  for  the 
present  season  to  September  1st. 

The  steamer  H.  T.  Dalton  carried  out  the  largest 
load,  taking  on  August  2nd  a  cargo  of  14,300  tons. 
The  J .  A..  C  ampbell  and  the  D.  O.  Mills  each  took 
a  load  of  12,000  tons  during  the  last  month. 


^  The  Ryan  Coal  Co.  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Clarksburg  Gas  &  Coal  Co.,  and  will  move  its 
main  office  from  Fairmont  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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BOSTON  RECEIPTS  INCREASE 

Southern  Shippers  Gaining  Business  at 
Expense  of  New  England. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Boston  by  water  and 
rail  increased  for  the  month  of  August  92,000  tons 
over  those  of  August,  1920,  water  arrivals  increasing 
105,549  tons  and  rail  business  decreasing  13,492  tons. 
While  this  is  not  a  large  increase  in  tonnage,  con¬ 
sidering  the  territory  supplied  from  Boston  tide¬ 
water,  it  shows  a  broadening  demand  which  should 
be  continued  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  congestion  is 
to  be  avoided  with  the  coming  of  bad  weather. 

The  flurry  in  the  raw  cotton  market  has  tended 
to  a  slight  faltering  in  the  textile  manufacturing,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  result 
will  be  to  stabilize  the  industry. 

All  business  and  financial  reports  are  united  in 
their  optimism  as  to  the  real  improvement  in  busi-  1 
ness  and  general  conditions  all  over  the  country,  and 
this  means  there  must  be  an  increasing  demand  for 
products  manufactured  in  New  England.  Stocks  in 
retail  stores  are  low  and  must  be  replenished,  and 
many  New  England  mills  are  now  running  at  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  to  supply  the  demand  for  these  goods. 

Industries  Still  Postpone  Stocking  Up. 

This  means  more  money  in  circulation  through  the 
pay  envelope,  with  a  constantly  growing  demand,  yet 
these  very  industrials  are  not  stocking  up  with  coal 
to  the  extent  usual  at,  or  by,  this  season,  but  are  wait¬ 
ing  the  chance  of  a  lower  market.  The  drop  in 
prices  since  the  opening  of  the  coal  year  has  so  con¬ 
fused  many  of  the  purchasers  of  large  tonnage  that 
they  hesitate  to  place  contracts  even  at  the  present 
acknowledged  low  prices,  but  are  watching  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  hope  of  taking  advantage  of  any  change 
in  their  interest  which  may  occur  and,  in  some  way, 
to  cover  in  the  event  of  an  advance  of  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shippers,  noting  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  stocks  held  by  the  large  industrials,  an¬ 
ticipate  that  with  the  revival  of  business  fuel  must 
be  secured,  and  are  not  anxious  to  place  contracts 
covering  any  extended  time  based  on  the  present  low 
price.  Men  cognizant  of  railroad  affairs  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  possibility  of  labor  troubles  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  lines,  and  should  trouble  once  be  started, 
even  if  adjusted  within  a  short  time,  it  would  cause! 
delays  and  complications  which  would  seriously  affect ' 
the  forwarding  of  freights,  and  advance  prices. 

With  these  conditions  before  them  some  shippers 
are  sending  forward  only  limited  shipments,  keeping 
their  organization  going  on  spot  orders. 

Local  prices  have  changed  very  little,  if  any,  for 
some  weeks,  and  shippers  generally  seem  willing  to 
wait  the  anticipated  better  market. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Fall  Behind. 

Anthracite  receipts  by  water  and  rail  at  Boston  j 
for  August  were  91,000  less  than  for  the  same  month 
of  1920. 

In  most  localities  the  retail  dealers  delivered  a  con-  i 
siderably  larger  tonnage  in  August  than  in  July,  and 
the  increase  in  business  gives  promise  of  being  am¬ 
plified  for  this  month,  although  the  unusually  warm 
weather  which  has  prevailed  has  tended  to  slow  up 
the  demand. 

Many  domestic  consumers  were  encouraged  to  de¬ 
lay  placing  orders  by  misleading  and  erroneous  items  j 
in  some  of  the  newspapers,  but  have  come  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  reduction  of  price 
this  season  and  the  sooner  their  supply  is  housed  the 
more  comfortable  they  will  be  this  winter. 

There  is  still  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  stove  coal, 
and  few  shippers  are  willing  to  accept  orders  for  this 
size  unless  accompanied  with  orders  for  other  sizes, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  becoming  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  the  output  of  58  tons  of  “domestic  size”  coal 
from  one  mine,  only  14  tons  of  stove  coal  were  re¬ 
alized,  with  44  tons  of  egg,  chestnut  and  pea. 


The  export  movement  of  soft  coal  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  changed  but  little  in  the  week  ended 
September  3rd.  Total  dumpings  for  foreign  account 
were  85,649  net  tons,  against  83,628  tons  in  the 
last  week  in  August. 
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CHICAGO  TRADE  LAGS 


Iteam  and  Domestic  Consumers  Apathetic  in 
Matter  of  Stocking  Up. 

The  Chicago  trade  has  developed  into  a  weather 
narket,  with  the  retailers  as  well  as  consumers  pay- 
ng  little  heed  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
vinter  Meanwhile,  the  wholesalers  and  operators 
ire  marking  time  until  the  first  visit  of  Jack  Frost, 
which  generally  awakens  the  consumers  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  and  the  necessity  of  full  coal  bins. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  local  coal  men  that  no  quick¬ 
ening  in  the  demand  will  be  felt  until  the  first  spell 
of  cold  weather  arrives. 

Retailers,  contrary  to  their  general  custom,  are  not 
taking  in  large  stocks  at  this  time  in  preparation  for 
the  certain  rush  to  accompany  the  arrival  of  cold 
weather.  This  situation  applies  particularly  to  the 
retailers  in  small  towns  throughout  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Iowa.  One  dealer  in  a  small  town  in  Wis¬ 
consin  explained  to  a  Chicaga  coal  man  recently  that 
he  would  not  buv  now  because  a  full  coal  yard  had 
a  bad  psychological  effect  on  the  consumers. 

It  was  his  contention  that  when  the  consumer  saw 
his  retailer  with  large  supplies  of  coal  in  the  yard 
he  would  say  to  himself,  “Brown  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  coal  this  fall,  I’ll  wait  until  I  need  mine 
before  I  buy.”  How  this  will  work  out  in  practice 
is  doubtful,  for  the  retailers,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
sumers,  should  stock  up  without  delay  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  their  full  requirements  and  at  the 
best  price  possible. 

Smokeless  Prices  Working  Lower. 

Prices  on  the  Chicago  market  have  shown  but 
little  change  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Pocahontas  is 
'  now  reported  cheaper  than  it  was  six  weeks  ago. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  larger  receipts  rather  than 
a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  sales. 

The  demand  for  the  larger  sizes  of  coal  is  show¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  stiffen  up  and  some  mines  are 
refusing  to  make  quotations  on  nut  and  egg. 

Running  time  for  Illinois  mines  durmg  the  past 
week  was  40  per  cent,  which  shows  an  improvement 
over  the  figures  for  the  previous  week,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Labor  Day  of  last  week  was 
considered  a  shutdown  day  for  the  mines,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  average  work-time  for  the  remaining 
days,  while  the  actual  tonnage  was  about  unchanged. 
None  of  the  Illinois  mines  have  closed  as  a  result 
of  the  labor  disturbances  in  the  Harrisburg  seJtl0J1- 
Standard  smokeless  producers  have  reduced  the 
price  of  their  coals  on  an  average  of  50c.  per  ton, 
bringing  the  September  quotation  down  to  $3.  tor 
some  time  past  the  smokeless  market  has.  been  in  a 
highly  competitive  state,  due  to  the  offering  of  o  - 
grade  varieties  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.40  to 
It  was  hoped  that  the  reduction  in  the  standard 
price  would  induce  the  buyers  to  take  hold  of  that 
grade  rather  than  the  off-grade  Variety. 

Steam  Coal  Market  Still  Sluggish. 

Regardless  of  the  apparent  recovery  of  industry  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  steam  coal  market  is 
still  in  a  sluggish  condition.  The  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  show  Chicago  factories  to  be 
almost  ten  per  cent  more  active  in  August  than  in 
Tulv  and  the  unemployment  situation  is  reported  as 
improved.  Industrial  buyers  are  still  picking  up 
small  lots  on  the  open  market,  until  the  operators 
themselves  are  now  not  over-anxious  to  offer  con¬ 
tract  prices,  believing  that  the  open  market  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  fall  will  bring  better  prices  than  they 
could  secure  on  contracts  offered  at  this  time. 

Screenings,  selling  at  a  loss,  can  be  expected  to 
move  at  still  lower  prices  for  the  remainder  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  200,000  tons 
of  screenings  are  on  the  ground  in  the  Southern 
linois  fields  alone.  There  has  been  little  or  no  de¬ 
mand  for  these  screenings,  and  consequently  pro¬ 
ducers  are  moving  them  at  a  loss  in  an  attempt  to 

reduce  the  surplus.  ....  ,  . 

A  hopeful  attitude  can  be  recognized  throughout 
the  Chicago  trade,  due  for  the  most  part,  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  general  industrial  situation.  There 
is  now  no  denying  that  manufacturing  is  improving. 
Unemployment  is  becoming  a  smaller  problem  daily, 
and  some  of  the  foreign  countries  are  harvesting  crops 


and  spending  their  money  in  America.  Trade  in 
Canada  is  again  reported  in  a  healthy  condition. 

All  of  these  things  mean  better  business  for  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  the  American  coal  men.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  dealer,  who  has  gone  through  a  protracted 
period  of  inactivity,  now  sees  a  better  trade  ahead. 
The  coming  on  of  winter  and  the  promise  of  better 
industrial  demand  for  coal  gives  him  every  reason 
to  be  optimistic. 


SLOW-DOWN  AT  PITTSBURGH 

Warm  Weather  Is  Blamed  for  Reaction — 
Steel  Trade  Doing  Better. 

The  warm  weather  of  the  past  week  slowed 
up  business  in  this  territory.  For  some  days  the 
retailers  were  placing  orders,  but  since  this  coal 
has  now  been  shipped  and  unloaded  the  retailer 
finds  his  yards  filled  to  capacity  and  households 
reluctant  to  take  in  their  winter  supply.  The 
result  is  that  very  little  new  business  is  being 
placed  by  this  kind  of  consumer. 

Shipments  to  the  lake  have  fallen  off  consider¬ 
ably,  although  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  is  still 
making  extensive  shipments  to  its  own  account. 
Prices  on  both  lump  and  slack  are  holding  steady. 
Everyone  is  praying  for  cold  weather,  hoping  that 
a  change  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  demand. 

Unquestionably  there  is  much  more  activity  in 
the  steel  industry  than  has  been  evident  for  some 
months.  Some  purchases  have  been  made  of 
coke  and  by-product  coal,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  this  demand  will  increase  before  many  days. 

Prices  are  as  follows:  Gas — 24,  $2.60  to  $2.75, 
M/R,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  Slack,  $1.80  to  $2.00.  Steam- 
24,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  M/R,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  Slack,  $1.60 
to  $1.75. 

HAMPTON  ROADS 


Exports  Smallest  in  Over  Five  Years— 
Coastwise  Movement  Steady. 

General  conditions  of  the  coal  trade  here  during 
the  past  weeks  have  offered  no  encouragement  as 
far  as  the  export  business  is  concerned.  It  is 
expected  that  when  a  few  current  contracts  ex¬ 
pire  the  business  will  show  a  further  decline,  due 
to  the  fact  that  American  shippers  are  unable 
to  meet  British  competition  in  the  export  field. 

Offshore  movement  has  reached  its  lowest  level 
in  over  five  years,  and  favorable  prices  have  no 
effect  to  stimulating  buying  for  foreign  markets. 
In  order  to  meet  the  present  competition,  some 
action  must  be  taken  to  adjust  the  prevailing  wage 
scale  and  the  freight  rates  to  tidewater. 

This  gloomy  view,  of  course,  is  not  shared  by 
all  operators,  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
a  reduction  of  operating  and  transportation  costs 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  this 
industry.  It  is  hoped  that  the  workers  will  be 
brought  to  see  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
export  outlet  in  order  that  the  mines  may  be 
operated  more  steadily  throughout  the  year. 
With  the  export  outlet  cut  off,  partial  shutdown 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  domestic  demand  is  at  its  lowest. 

Coastwise  shipments  are  still  holding  their  own, 
with  some  prospects  of  taking  on  added,  activity 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  This  coastwise  busi¬ 
ness  is  destined  chiefly  for  New  England  ports, 
which  along  with  the  usual  amount  of  bunkers 
being  moved  through  Hampton  Roads  is  allow¬ 
ing  the  three  piers  here  to  be  run  on  a  reduced 
and  irregular  basis.  The  report  of  stock  at  tide 
shows  considerably  less  tonnage  on  hand  as  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  reports.  There  is  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  tons  on  hand  at  all  three  piers, 
and  vessels  tonnage  awaiting  cargo  is  extremely 

Coal  dumpings  for  the  week  ending  September 
9th  were  197,000  tons  dumped  over  all  three  piers, 
while  the  previous  week  showed  that  211,810  tons 
were  dumped.  For  the  year  to  date  11,586,361 
tons  have  passed  over  the  piers,  as  compared  with 
14,740,206  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


NEW  COALS  AT  BUFFALO 

Non-Union  Mines  in  Distant  Fields  Compet¬ 
ing  for  Business. 

The  only  diversion  in  the  soft  coal  trade  is 
that  some  of  the  operations  further  south  than 
the  regular  districts  tributary  to  the  Buffalo 
market  are  trying  to  get  their  coal  here  and  they 
may  succeed,  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
production  favor  the  idea  more  than  they  used 
to.  First  it  was  reported  that  Latrobe  coal  was 
looking  this  way,  then  it  was  Westmoreland  and 
West  Virginia.  All  these  efforts  are  based  on 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  labor.  The  non-union 
mining  districts  have  been  able  to  get  wages 
down,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  overcome  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  freight.  They  all  have  surplus  coal, 
of  course. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  a 
new  coal,  for  it  is  usually  different  in  appearance 
or  quality  and  our  consumers  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  So  they  are  saying  that  Latrobe 
coal  breaks  up  badly  and  Westmoreland  is  mostly 
a  gas  coal.  However,  these  coals  coming  here 
show  what  is  going  on  in  the  labor  world.  The 
men  are  slowly  coming  back  to  wages  that  other 
workers  are  getting.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  districts  are  paying  even  less 
than  1917  wages,  so  that  the  district  that  is  still 
up  to  the  1920  scale  is  hardly  in  it  and  it  is  now 
reported  that  breaks  are  being  made  all  along 
the  line.  They  are  slight  as  yet,  but  they  will 
have  to  be  general  before  business  revives.  Then 
railroad  wages  must  come  down  and  the  wheels 
will  turn  again. 

The  demand  for  soft  coal  is  light.  Some  ship¬ 
pers  are  able  to  sell  a  little  more  than  formerly, 
but  the  rule  does  not  run  that  way.  It  is  mostly 
the  same  old  plugging.  The  average  jobber  is 
accepting  ten  cents  a  ton  for  his  services,  and 
sometimes  he  does  not  get  that.  He  is  merely 
hanging  on  till  business  picks  up.  He  plays  golf 
to  keep  his  animation  up  and  trusts  to  the  up¬ 
turn  that  the  country  has  always  been  able  to 
make  in  good  time  after  a  period  of  depression. 
The  coal  man  who  has  dropped  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  fn  the  past  twelve  months  is  hardly  to  be 
found. 

New  Firms  in  the  Trade. 


At  the  same  time,  there  are  steady  additions 
to  the  city  coal  offices.  One  new  one  has  been 
made  during  the  week  and  another  is  said  to  be 
on  the  way.  Old  members  of  the  local  trade 
stare  and  say  that  the  coal  man’s  faith  in  himself 
and  the  country  must  be  large  to  induce  him  to 
set  up  a  new  coal  office  now,  but  they  all  say 
“Welcome!”  to  the  new  comers.  Buffalo  will  be 
all  the  bigger  coal  selling  center  for  them. 

The  business  or  pastime  of  predicting  when 
business  will  return  full  force  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  the  newspapers.  They  keep  cheerfully 
at  it,  but  the  result  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
striking.  Meanwhile  certain,  maybe  most,  of  our 
iron  furnaces  are  allowing  their  employees  to 
work  two  days  a  month  to  pay  rent  and  enable 
them  to  hold  their  homes  till  they  are  really 
needed  Bituminous  prices  remain  at  $3  v  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No  8  steam  lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley 
mine-run,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  slack,  adding  $2.36 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  other  coals 
to  cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  hard  coal  trade  does  not  improve  in  any 
respect.  Consumers  are  buying  at  a  slow  rate 
and  the  coal  has  to  go  by  lake  to.  get  rid  of  it. 
Movement  is  not  quite  as  heavy  as  it  was. 

Shipments  by  lake  for  the  week  were  108,000 
tons,  of  which  37,500  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and 
Superior,  21,200  tons  for  Milwaukee,  16,000  tons 
for  Chicago,  10,000  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  7,000 
tons  for  Green  Bay,  9,500  tons  for  Sheboygan, 
and  6,800  tons  for  Waukegan. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  65-70  cents  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  65  cents  to  Wauke¬ 
gan,  55  cents  to  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay,  and  50 
cents  to  Duluth,  Port  Arthur. 
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Recovery  More  Evident  in  Domestic  Than  in 
Steam  Trade. 

Now  that  it  is  generally  accepted  that  there 
will  be  no  coal  shortage  in  the  Northwest  during 
the  coming  winter,  people  are  losing  interest  in 
the  coal  business,  aside  from  recognizing  the  im¬ 
minent  fact  that  those  who  have  no  coal  must 
speedily  acquire  it  very  shortly  if  they  personally 
conduct  a  heating  plant.  It  being  accepted  as  a 
fact  that  coal  will  not  be  short,  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  public  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  diatribes 
against  the  coal  trade  and  all  its  works.  But 
with  the  first  touch  of  really  cold  weather,  when 
frost  strikes,  the  retail  coal  man  will  be  a  good 
friend  who  cannot  possibly  refuse  to  send  out 
special  the  load  that  could  have  been  ordered 
many  days  before. 

All  of  which  merely  means  that  the  coal  buying 
public  is  still  like  the  subject  of  the  couplet  start¬ 
ing  “When  the  devil  was  ill,  the  devil  a  saint 
would  be.  Orders  at  retail  have  been  increasing 
steadily,  with  the  advance  of  the  month.  It  is 
about  a  case  of  necessity,  for  cold  weather  often 
starts  in  September.  In  fact,  the  temperature  in 
parts  of  the  Northwest  has  already  been  down 
to  the  frost  line. 

In  the  steam  trade,  the  interest  is  less  evident. 
Buyers  evidently  hold  to  the  belief  that  they  can 
get  better  prices.  It  might  prove  so.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  year  ago,  despite  the  apparent 
scarcity,  buying  was  held  down  to  a  minimum 
through  the  fall,  and  the  break  came  with  the 
arrival  of  December.  But  history  may  not  re¬ 
peat  itself,  so  quickly  at  least.  Weather  prophets, 
either  government  or  private,  do  not  rank  high  in 
public  esteem.  However,  many  of  the  private  and 
unofficial  variety  are  looking  for  a  severe  winter 
which  will  make  a  marked  difference  from  the 
history  of  a  year  ago.  Had  there  been  an  early 
winter  last  year,  the  coal  market  would  never 
have  broken  as  it  did. 

Rail  Trade  Relatively  Backward. 

Because  of  this  slackness  in  the  steam  trade, 
the  all-rail  business  has  not  shown  the  pick-up 
that  is  due  at  this  time.  In  fact,  some  in  the 
trade  are  grumbling  somewhat  to  themselves  that 
their  producers  are  “sitting  tight”  and  letting  the 
dock  trade  get  in  a  great  deal  of  business  which 
for  several  years  has  gone  to  the  rail  trade.  The 
ground  of  complaint  is  that  this  business  might 
have  been  retained  had  the  rail  trade  been  willing 
to  take  as  big  a  cut  they  claim  the  dock  trade 
has  done  at  times. 

The  big  feature  to  this  situation  is  that  despite 
the  cut  prices  offered  on  contract,  it  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  placate  the  demands  of  the  steam 
trade  for  lower  and  always  lower  coal  costs. 
The  only  way  that  any  further  decline  could  be 
made  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  Detroit’s 
leading  citizen  and  capture  a  coal  carrying  rail¬ 
road  and  cut  the  freight.  Even  there  the  chance 
remains  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  would  see  the  disruption  of  an  entire  rate 
structure  and  suspend  the  reduction. 

From  this  time  on,  the  coal  business  of  the 
Northwest  is  likely  to  be  on  a  weather  basis.  For 
the  present  there  is  a  steady,  average  tonnage 
moving  to  the  interior.  With  only  moderate  fall 
weather,  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  With 
the  first  sharp  weather  will  come  the  usual  rush 
of  belated  orders,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  less  preparation  than  usual  for  fall. 

If  cold  weather  holds  off,  the  rush  will  be  later, 
but,  early  or  late,  it  will  come.  Kismet ! 

The  rumor  of  a  railroad  strike  persists,  though 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  has  not  been  made 
public.  Some  are  being  a  little  more  provident 
about  buying  coal  on  this  account,  but  it  has  not 
augmented  sales  very  much. 


The  coal  and  lumber  business  at  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  conducted  for  many  years  by  the  late 
Wilson  C.  Renalds,  has  been  sold  to  the  East 
Haddam  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 


Chicago  Notes 


_  E.  L.  Anderson,  well-known  coal  man  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  la.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  during  the  past 
week. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  the  lakes  last  week  continued 
in  fair  volume,  six  cargoes  arriving  at  Chicago  and 
nearby  docks. 

H.  R.  Lindsley,  a  lumber  and  fuel  dealer  of 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  was  a  visitor  on  the  Chicago 
market  recently. 

E.  A.  Lovejoy,  vice-president  of  the  Thos.  N. 
Mordue  Coal  Co.,  went  to  West  Virginia  this 
week  for  an  inspection  of  the  coal  fields. 

R.  A.  Good,  assistant  to  F.  C.  Honnold,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
returned  last  Saturday  from  his  vacation,  which 
he  spent  in  Missouri. 

The  Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  29  S.  La  Salle 
street,  is  a  new  cpncern  in  the  local  trade.  Those 
interested  in  the  company  are  Chas.  K.  Lotz, 
Frank  A.  "Warren  and  Geo.  W.  Lenzie. 

Guy  N.  St.  Clair  won  the  championship  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  association  last  Tuesday, 
at  the  Evanston  club,  by  defeating  E.  L.  Hassen- 
stein  3  and  2,  in  the  final  thirty-six  hole  match. 

W.  H.  Wear,  formerly  associated  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  of  Chicago,  is  now  repre¬ 
senting  the  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  in  Iowa 
territory,  making  his  headquarters  at  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Visitors  last  week  in  the  offices  of  J.  L.  Run¬ 
yon,  secretary  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association  were:  P.  F.  Irwin, 
Madison,  Wis. ;  W.  C.  Bishop,  Sycamore,  Ill.; 
C.  H.  Hill,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Charles  Todd,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.  for  some  time  past,  has 
severed  his  connections  with  that  concern  and 
will  travel  in  central  Indiana  for  the  Thos.  N. 
Mordue  Coal  Co.,  working  out  of  the  Cincinnati 
office. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  held 
a  meeting  last  Tuesday.  This  was  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  regular  semi-monthly  schedule  for 
fall  and  winter.  The  attendance  was  good,  but 
action  was  taken  on  only  matters  of  routine 
business. 

John  W.  Gillette,  Jr.,  has  taken  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Thos.  N. 
Mordue  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  succeeding  Thomas 
N.  Mordue,  Jr.  Mr.  Gillette  has  had  many  years 
of  coal  trade  experience  and  until  recently  was 
associated  with  the  Kennedy-Floyd  Co.  of  Detroit. 

The  case  of  17  coal  dealers  including  Francis  S. 
Peabody,  H.  C.  Adams,  and  other  prominent  local 
coal  men,  who  were  indicted  at  Indianapolis  on 
charges  of  violating  the  anti-trust  laws,  will  be 
brought  to  trial  in  about  ten  days,  or  September 
26.  The  announcement  was  made  by  District 
Attorney  Clyne,  who  holds  the  warrants  for¬ 
warded  to  Chicago  from  Indianapolis. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co., 
is  chairman  of  the  Illinois  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  from  October  17-22,  at  the  Congress 
Hotel.  Several  special  sessions  devoted  entirely 
to  coal  mining  have  been  arranged  and  a  large 
delegation  of  coal  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  Anthracite  Operators’  general  policy  com¬ 
mittee,  has  begun  an  educational  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Chicago  daily  papers,  its  object 
being  to  give  the  consumers  the  facts  relative 
to  the  price  of  anthracite.  Ignorance  on  the  part 
of  a  local  daily  running  this  advertisement  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  front  page  of  the 
issue  containing  the  anthracite  operators’  adver¬ 
tisement  is  a  cartoon  showing  a  huge  lump  of 
coal  balancing  on  “High  Price  Peak,”  and  the 
consumer  looking  on  says,  “I  can’t  see  anything 
keeping  it  up.”  This  sort  of  cartoonery  creates 
the  impression  in  the  buyer’s  mind  that  coal  prices 
are  being  held  up  without  reason. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


W.  R.  Tuttle,  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  visited  Blue 
field,  W.  Va.,  last  week. 

The  Astil  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  is  arranging  t 
open  a  branch  office  in  Cincinnati. 

T-  H.  Dew,  manager  of  the  Western  Coal  Co 
visited  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  over  Sunday. 

C.  S.  Paisley,  of  the  Kelley  Creek  Collieries  Co| 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

A.  F.  Dean,  of  the  W.  E.  Deegans  Coal  Cc 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Mor 
day. 

Greene  Fenley,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  motored 
down  into  Central  Kentucky  for  a  vacation  visit  las 
week. 


r  ,  ^  r  -----  vvameign,  ol  the  Tuttl 

Coal  Corporation,  New  York,  spent  a  few  days  thi 
week  in  Cincinnati. 

Roy  Cox,  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  Coal  Co. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  mingling  in  Cincinnati  coa 
circles  .on  Monday. 

The  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  has  bought  fiv, 
Ford  coupes  for  the  use  of  its  salesmen  in  the  Cin 
cinnati  sales  territory. 

Vice-President  B.  N.  Ford,  of  the  Matthew  Addi 
Co  ,  has  gone  to  Atlantic  City  to  spend  a  month  re 
cuperating  from  his  recent  illness. 

William  Heitzman,  western  sales  manager  of  th< 
Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this  weel 
at  Cleveland  on  business  for  his  company. 

S.  D.  Moss,  of  the  United  Collieries,  is  just  bad 
from  a  business  visit  to  New  York,  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  and  other  Eastern  cities  in  the  interest  oi 
his  company. 

C.  E.  Munger,  who  has  represented  the  Ft.  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.  in  Eastern  Ohio,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Chicago  office,  succeeding  E.  P.  Lister,  for¬ 
merly  of  Cincinnati. 

PI.  L.  Jump,  who  has  been  representing  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.  at  Indiana  Harbor,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  Walter  Bledsoe 
&  Co.,  as  resident  manager. 

C.  T.  Randall,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Main 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Imperial  Elkhorn  Coal 
■Co.,  the  principal  office  of  which  is  in  Detroit. 

There  will  be  a  conference  of  coal  association  sec¬ 
retaries  from  all  over  the  country  at  the  Sinton  Hotel 
in  Cincinnati  on  September  27th  on  the  subject  of  cost 
accounting.  Companies  have  been  invited  to  send 
their  auditors  and  accountants. 

R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  returned 
from  a  month’s  stay  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  Tuesday. 
He  took  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  going  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
returning  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

R.  0.  Heyser  has  been  appointed  coal  agent  of  the 
Semet-Solvay  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  all  coal  purchases  for  coke 
oven  operations.  The  new  appointment  is  a  promo¬ 
tion  from  district  agent,  which  Mr.  Heyser  has  held 
for  a  long  time. 


W.  Lacey  Kirkley,  who  for  ten  years  past  has  been  ! 
sales  manager  for  the  Darby  Coal  Sales  Co.,  died  at 
the  home  of  a  relative  in  Covington,  Ky.,  on  Sun-  ' 
day,  following  a  nervous  breakdown  about  two  ! 
months  ago.  Mr.  Kirkley  had  spent  practically  all 
his  mature  life  in  the  coal  business. 

George  Howard  Loeb,  who  is  manager  of  the  Nor-  I 
.folic,  Va.,  office  of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  ' 
is  in  the  city  with  his  bride,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Beatrice  Morris,  of  Norfolk.  The  wedding  occurred 
at  the  home  of  the  bride.  Mr.  Loeb  was  formerly  [l 
connected  with  the  company’s  office  in  this  city. 

The  United  Collieries  is  a  new  Cincinnati  coal  cor-  I 
poration,  with  offices  here  and  at  Ashland,  Ky.  It 
will  produce  coal  in  the  Big  Sandy  district  and  will  |J 
do  a  general  jobbing  business.  Ben  Tate  and  S.  D.  I 
Moss,  formerly  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  H 
are  president  and  secretary,  respectively.  R.  D.  Q 
Davis  is  treasurer.  The  latter  will  be  in  charge  of  I 
the  main  office  at  Ashland,  and  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Moss  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  in  the 
Dixie  Terminal  Building. 


begin  publicity  campaign 

Anthracite  Operators  Try  to  Set  Public  Right 
on  Price  Question. 

The  General  Policies  Committee  of  Anthracite 
Operators  began  its  publicity  campaign  last  Mon¬ 
day,  when  it  caused  a  large  display  of  advertise¬ 
ment  to  be  inserted  in  daily  papers  throughout 
the  East  under  the  caption,  “It’s  Your  Right  to 
Know  If  Coal  Prices  Are  Wrong.” 

It  says  among  other  things : 

“What  Is  the  Anthracite  Producers’  Profit  PER 
TON? 

“The  facts  as  established  by  the  U.  S.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  published  broadcast.  They 
are  known  to  all  men.  Anthracite  owners’  ‘mar¬ 
gins,’  according  to  that  authority  were  less  than 
39  cents  per  gross  ton  in  1918.  This  represented 
operations  producing  95  per  cent  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  of  fresh-mined  anthracite. 

“From  1913  to  1918  inclusive  (covering  the  war 
period)  the  margin  on  which  mine  owners  de¬ 
pended  for  profit  was  42.8  cents  per  ton.  From 
this  had  to  be  paid  interest,  selling  expenses, 
Federal  taxes,  etc.,  before  anything  was  available 
for  dividends. 

“In  other  words,  whatever  the  price  you  paid 
for  coal — say  $7  to  $14 — the  mine  owner  on  the 
average  never  retained  more  than  43  cents  per 
ton  on  your  total  coal  bill.  This  shouts  that  there 
'were  no  inflated  war-time  profits. 

“Today  the  average  ‘margin’  in  the  anthracite 
region  does  not  exceed  60  cents  a  ton.  The  opera¬ 
tor  is  fortunate  whose  margin  approximates  that 
figure.  Only  a  few  exceed  it,  most  of  them  make 
less,  and  many  are  operating  at  a  loss.” 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
to  be  published  by  the  anthracite  coal  operators 
in  an  effort  to  allay  public  antagonism  by  showing 
that  their  profits  are  very  moderate — when  there 
is  a  profit. 

Some  criticism  of  the  operators’  publicity  campaign 
is  heard  in  retail  circles,  on  the  ground  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  defending  present  prices  is  transferred  to  the 
dealers.  The  public,  they  contend,  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  delivered  prices  are  unreasonable.  If  the 
producers  convince  people  that  the  mine  prices  are 
not  excessive,  in  view  of  present  costs,  the  consumer 
will  say  to  the  retail  dealer,  “Then  you  are  the  profi- 

teer!”  .  , 

While  there  may  be  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility 
to  this  argument,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  blame 
attaches  to  the  operators  for  telling  the  public  the 
facts  about  mining  costs  and  profits.  They  are  only 
doing  what  many  believe  they  should  have  done  long 
ago.  The  retailers  have  the  same  opportunity  as  the 
producers  for  defending  themselves  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  they  should  not  let  a  little  expense  stand  in 
the  way  of  so  doing. 

If  the  dealers  in  each  town  and  city  would  share 
the  expense  of  a  few  well-prepared  advertisements  in 
their  local  papers,  setting  forth  what  coal  costs  them 
at  the  mines,  what  the  freight  rate  is,  what  it  costs 
them  to  handle  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  car  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  cellar,  and  what  their  gross  and  net  margin 
is,  it  would  be  money  well  spent. 


New  Coal  Firm  at  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  15. — C.  S.  B.  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  a  new  Pennsylvania  corporation,  has 
taken  over  the  business  and  contracts  of  the 
Walter-Wallingford  Coal  Co.,  which  is  liquidat¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Wallingford  are  retiring 
from  the  coal  business  to  devote  their  attention 
exclusively  to  their  pig  iron  and  ferrous  metals 
trade. 

The  new  concern  is  headed  by  C.  S.  B.  Ward, 
formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Walter-Wallingford  Co.  and  the  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  firm  since  its  organization.  W.  C. 
Jemison  is  vice-president,  and  R.  E.  Allen,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  The  Pittsburgh  offices  of  the 
Walter-Wallingford  Coal  Company,  901  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  have  been  retained  by  C.  S. 
B.  Ward  and  Co.,  Inc.  The  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago  offices  have  been  closed. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


West  Virginia  Labor  Troubles  Reflected  in 
Bituminous  Production. 

Bituminous  production  turned  downward  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  September  3rd,  the  total  output 
being  estimated  at  7,571,000  tons,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  200,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  Among  the  causes  contributing  to  the  decline 
were  the  diminishing  movement  up  the  lakes  and  the 
disturbance  in  southern  West  Virginia. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  be¬ 
low  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 
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r - Net  Tons  ' 

Week  ending —  1921.  1920. 

August  13  .  7,771,000  11,813,000 

August  20  .  7,708,000  11,039,000 

August  27  .  7,763,000  11,383,000 

September  3  ....  7,571,000  11,167,000 

August  4,000,000  Tons  Ahead  of  July. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  averaged  1,279,000 
tons  on  the  27  working  days  of  August,  and  the  total 
output  for  the  month  is  placed  at  34,538,000  tons.  Al¬ 
though  an  increase  of  4,153,000  tons  over  the  revised 
figure  for  July,  this  was  far  below  normal  for  Aug¬ 
ust,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  In  the 
eight  years  preceding  (the  period  over  which  records 
of  monthly  output  extend)  the  lowest  figure  for  Aug¬ 
ust  occurred  in  1914.  Yet  even  that  month  showed 
37.751,000  tons,  or  3,213,000  tons  more  than  August, 
1921. 

Comparative  Figures  for  Nine  Years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  August  and  cumulative  produc¬ 
tion  for  first  eight  months  of  last  nine  years: 
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August 

Jan.  1 

production 

to  Aug.  31 

Year 

(net  tons) 

(net  tons) 

1913  . 

..  41,590,000 

307,000,000 

1914  . 

..  37,751,000 

277,000,000 

1915  . 

. .  38,161,000 

267,000,000 

1916  . 

. .  42,696,000 

327,000,000 

1917  . 

. .  47,372,000 

367,000,000 

1918  . 

..  55,114,000 

392,000,000 

1919  . 

. .  42,883,000 

299,000,000 

1920  . 

. .  48,910,000 

352,000.000 

Average  1913-1920  . . 

. .  44,310,000 

323,000,000 

1921  . 

. .  34,538,000 

261,000,000 

If  the  remaining  four  months  of  1921  yield  no 
greater  output  than  the  first  eight  months,  the  total 
for  the  year  will  be  less  than  400,000,000  tons.  The 
last  year  in  which  the  country  required  less  than 
400,000,000  tons  was  1909. 

Examination  of  the  table  shows  that  up  to  the  end 
of  August,  the  year  1921  was  6  million  tons  behind 
1915,  16  million  tons  behind  1914,  38  million  tons  be¬ 
hind  1919,  46  million  tons  behind  1913,  66  million  tons 
behind  1916,  91  million  tons  behind  1920,  106  million 
tons  behind  1917,  131  million  tons  behind  1918. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  some 
100,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  September  3rd, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  This,  roughly, 
represents  the  loss  incidental  to  the  closing  of  seven 
collieries  in  the  Scranton  district  because  of  the  new 
mine-cave  law.  A  year  ago  the  tonnage  was  being 
cut  down  by  the  “vacation  strike.”  Comparative  fig¬ 
ures  are  shown  below: 

r - Net  Tons - \ 


JERSEY  COAL  HEARING 

Legislative  Investigating  Committee  Holds 
Brief  Session  at  Newark. 

The  coal  investigating  committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature,  headed  by  Senator  Mackay,  held  an¬ 
other  hearing  in  Newark  last  Thursday.  It  was  in 
session  but  a  short  time  and  only  two  witnesses  were 
examined — S.  G.  Memory,  sales  agent  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.  at  Newark, 
and  Mr.  Jagels,  of  Jagels  &  Beilis,  Hoboken. 

Mr.  Memory  was  questioned  as  to  the  selling  price 
of  coal  at  his  company’s  retail  distributing  pocket  in 
Newark.  He  went  into  details  regarding  prices  at 
the  mines,  the  freight  rate  to  Newark  and  the  charge 
made  to  cover  cost  of  operating  the  plant.  He  also 
gave  facts  regarding  the  various  increases  in  freight 
rates  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Jagels  was  questioned  particularly  regarding 
the  division  of  his  trade  as  between  domestic  and 
steam  sizes.  He  testified  that  his  annual  tonnage  was 
divided  between  these  two  grades  of  coal  on  prac¬ 
tically  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  and  that  owing  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  bituminous  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
sell  the  steam  coal  at  a  loss  and  secure  a.  large 
enough  margin  on  domestic  sizes  to  overcome  this. 

Some  of  the  questions  indicated  that  the  committee 
was  under  the  impression  that  large  dealers  who 
could  take  a  liberal  tonnage  of  steam  coal  were  fa¬ 
vored  in  the  distribution  of  domestic  sizes,  at  the 
expense  of  small  dealers  who  did  not  have  much 
steam  trade. 

Only  two  members  of  the  committee  were  present 
at  the  hearing,  in  addition  to  counsel.  They  were 
Senator  Mackay,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
Assemblyman  Melson. 

Adjournment  was  taken  until  October  6th. 

New  Jersey  Dealers  Hold  Outing. 

The  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange  held  its 
annual  outing  and  dinner  at  Pedeflous’  Mushroom 
Farm,  near  Plainfield,  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Among  the  guests  present  from  outside  the  state 
were  Roderick  Stephens,  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  and 
Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  of  Philadelphia,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  organization. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Stephens  advised 
every  retailer  and  every  consumer  to  maintain  good 
stocks  throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  not  only  as 
a  precaution  against  the  usual  interruptions  to  supply 
but  also  as  a  safeguard  against  a  possible  or  probable 
miners’  strike  next  spring  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields. 

Mr.  O’Toole  reviewed  the  past  activities  of  the 
National  Association  and  told  something  of  the  plans 
for  the  coming  year. 

Fred  C.  Conkey,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
change,  gave  a  report  on  the  conduct  of  his  office 
for  the  past  six  months,  touching  on  credit  reporting 
and  collections,  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  and 
the  collection  of  loss  and  damage  freight  claims.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Conkey  spoke  of  the  large  amount  of 
coal  pilfering  that  occurs  when  coal  barges  are  in 
Staten  Island  Sound. 

The  meeting  was  very  well  attended,  no  less  than 
54  of  the  68  members  of  the  exchange  being  present. 


Week  ending —  1921. 

August  13  .  1,772,000 

August  20  .  1,529-000 

August  27  .  1,893,000 

September  3  .  1,790,000 


1920. 

1,851,000 

1,640,000 

1,868,000 

1,114,000 


The  contract  for  supplying  bituminous  coal  to  the 
county  buildings  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  at  $8.50  per 
gross  ton.  The  Holmes  Coal  Co.  secured  the  anthra¬ 
cite  business  at  $14.95  per  gross  ton,  delivered. 


Colonel  Watson  Visits  Fairmont. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  16. — Col.  Clarence  W. 
Watson,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  spent  the  week-end  with  his  business  as¬ 
sociates  and  friends  in  Fairmont.  This  was  the 
first  visit  that  Col.  Watson  made  to  his  home  town 
since  his  return  from  an  extensive  European  tour 
last  month.  Mr.  Watson,  accompanied  by  several 
officials  of  the  company,  visited  England,  France  and 
Italy.  The  trip  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
survey  of  business  affairs  in  those  devastated  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  to  look  into  the  economic  conditions 
across  the  waters. 

Commenting  on  his  trip  abroad,  Col.  Watson  said : 
“There  is  a  worldwide  depression,  and  conditions  are 
more  serious  in  Central  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
It  looks  as  if  the  worst  is  over.  Conditions  show 
some  signs  of  improvement,  but  business  is  very  slow 
compared  to  normal.” 


Fairmont  Notes 


John  A.  Clark  is  expected  home  from  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  Md.,  this  week. 

Harry  B.  Clark  was  in  Wheeling  last  week  to  at¬ 
tend  the  West  Virginia  State  Fair. 

„  Robert  A.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Crescent  Fuel 
Co.,  was  in  Parkersburg  several  days  last  week. 

Robert  Robinson,  a  coal  operator  of  Monongahela 
City,  Pa.,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  a  few  days  ago. 

Harry  W  hyel,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  was  here  re¬ 
cently.  Ten  days  ago  he  returned  from  a  European 
tour. 

Some  new  Canadian  business  was  reported  in  the 
region.  It  is  for  Canadian  railroads  and  mine-run 
coal  is  being  sent. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  several 
days’  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

Kenna  Clark,  Fairmont  manager  of  the  Blair-Parke 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  removed  his  office  to  rooms 
14  and  15  Home  Savings  Bank  Building. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  New  York  City,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
came  to  Fairmont  on  Saturday  of  last  week. 

T.  H.  Johnson,  Bellaire,  O.,  president  of  the 
•Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  Barrackville,  W.  Va.,  was  in 
the  Fairmont  region  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
week. 

J.  P.  McCune,  general  superintendent  of  the  Bar¬ 
rackville  and  Dakota  operations  of  the  Bethlehem 
Mines  Corporation,  was  on  a  trip  to  Philadelphia 
last  week. 

Last  week  there  were  inquiries  for  50  to  100  cars 
of  Pool  64  for  western  line  business,  but  the  parties 
specified  no  prices,  letting  that  up  to  the  coal  brokers 
to  quote. 

M.  L,  Hudson,  'Chicago,  general  manager  of  the 
Edward  Hines  interests,  was  in  Fairmont  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week.  He  is  here  in  connection 
with  a  coal  deal,  it  is  reported. 

Last  week  the  state  police  found  one  of  the  most 
complete  stills  in  a  mine  near  Morgantown.  Moon¬ 
shine  whiskey  was  made  a  mile  from  the  pit  mouth. 
The  offender  was  surprised  and  placed  under  arrest. 

According  to  reports  received  in  Fairmont,  there 
is  quite  a  little  distress  coal  in  Philadelphia  which  is 
influencing  the  little  market  there  is.  One  batch  was 
3,000  tons  of  Pool  63,  which  sold  at  a  figure  reported 
to  be  well  below  the  $2  mark. 

G.  Alfred  Hess,  secretary  of  the  Continental  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Coal  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  was  in  the  region 
last  week.  President  Hartwig,  of  the  same  concern, 
was  with  Mr.  Hess.  They  visited  some  of  the  larger 
operations  in  the  Fairmont  region. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Cleve¬ 
land  last  Friday  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  rate 
case.  On  Monday  of  this  week  Mr.  Brackett  at¬ 
tended  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Columbus. 

Sales  managers  and  division  managers  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.  held  a  conference  with  Frank  R. 
Lyon,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations,  at  Fair¬ 
mont  last  Saturday.  Among  those  in  attendance 
were:  Vice-presidents  W.  L.  Andrews,  Baltimore; 

E.  M.  Mancourt,  Detroit,  and  F.  W.  Wilshire,  New 
York. 

Maj.  A.  F.  Sinclair,  son  of  Duncan  Sinclair,  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  man,  has  left  for  Costa  Rica,  after  spend¬ 
ing  several  days  in  Fairmont.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Sacra  Familia  Gold  Mining  Co.,  near  San  Jose, 
which  is  engaged  in  mining  coal  as  well  as  gold.  It 
produces  from  25  to  30  tons  of  coal  a  day  from  the 
only  coal  mine  in  Costa  Rica.  Clyde  E.  Hutchinson, 
vice-pi  esident  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont, 
is  one  of  the  financial  backers  of  the  Costa  Rica 
company.  Coal  is  removed  down  the  mountain-side 
by  ox  carts. 


Jacob  Kronghold  and  Samuel  Silverman  have 
purchased  the  retail  coal  business  of  Charles  W. 
Jones  at  Utica,  New  York.  Mr.  Kronghold  was 
formerly  in  the  liquor  business  and  Mr.  Silverman 
has  heretofore  dealt  in  real  estate. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


W.  C.  Cortright,  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  is  on 
a  camping  trip  in  the  Canadian  wilds. 

The  South  Fork  Fuel  Corporation  has  recently 
opened  offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Building. 

H.  M.^  Search,  secretary  of  the  Fuel  Service  Co. 
of  New  York,  recently  made  the  rounds  of  the  local 
trade. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  on  a  business  trip  to  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  fields. 

J.  A.  Lounsbury,  agent  of  the  P.  &  R.  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  a  visitor  in  the 
city  during  the  past  week 

H.  M.  Baker,  of  Baker  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  was 
recently  renewing  acquaintance  with  his  many  friends 
in  the  local  wholesale  trade. 

Jos.  Welsh,  of  Welsh  Bros.,  one  of  the  biggest 
of  the  Old  York  Road  dealers,  has  just  returned 
from  an  automobile  trip  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Daniel  Nolan,  manager  of  Beck  &  Co.,  German¬ 
town  avenue,  is  an  ardent  automobilist  and  he  is  now 
en  tour  with  some  friends  to  the  Adirondack  resorts 
of  New  York  State. 

The  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  Read¬ 
ing  resumed  its  monthly  meetings  last  week  and  the 
members  listened  to  an  instructive  address  on  over¬ 
head  haulage  and  storage  systems. 

The  Atlantic  Fuel  Co.  are  making  extensive  re¬ 
pairs  to  their  big  Washington  avenue  yard,  which,, 
when  completed,  will  enable  them  to  take  better  care 
than  ever  of  their  heavy  steam  coal  trade. 

Maurice  P.  Penrose,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  in  the  retail  coal  and  lumber  business  at 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  therein 
to  Frank  C.  Andrews  &  Co.,  who  have  taken  pos¬ 
session. 

The  new  coai  yard  of  A.  G.  Solomon,  Norristown, 
has  been  so  far  completed  that  the  siding  has  been 
connected  with  the  main  line  and  he  is  now  fast  en¬ 
gaged  in  accumulating  a  stock  to  meet  the  winter 
demands  of  his  trade. 

Joseph  Swain,  of  S'wain  Bros.,  is  back  at  his  desk 
again,  after  a  most  delightful  summer  outing  at 
Mount  Desert  island,  Me.  Mr.  Swain  has  always 
been  very  partial  to  this  famous  Maine  resort  and 
a  glance  at  him  well  justifies  his  belief  in  the  virtues 
of  the  place. 

Silas  W.  Thorne,  Jr.,  chief  clerk,  and  P.  N.  Neale, 
salesman,  will  represent  the  city  and  southern  office 
of  the  P.  &  R.  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  the  17th  annual 
outing  and  field  day  exercises  of  the  first-aid  corps 
of  the  company,  to  be  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at  East 
Mahanoy  Junction,  Pa. 

The  fine  new  coal  yard  which  has  been  building 
all  summer  at  2nd  and  Ashdale  streets,  on  the  New¬ 
town  Branch  of  the  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  has  now  been  opened 
for  business  under  the  name  of  the  .Reliable  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.  The  yard  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city, 
being  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  the  trestle  being 
of  concrete  and  steel  construction. 

Samuel  Margolis,  who  has  in  recent  years  branched 
out  with  retail  yards  in  various  sections  of  the  city, 
has  just  added  a  very  ornate  sign  to  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  yard  on  Germantown  avenue,  near  Allegheny. 
The  sign,  a  heavy  hanging  one,  is  much  embellished 
with  gold  leaf  and  is  given  a  distinctive  colonial 
tone  by  an  unique  overhead  tiled  shelter. 

W.  J.  Steen,  of  McCaulley,  Steen  &  Co.,  Lehigh 
&  Frankford  avenues,  is  on  the  job  once  more,  after 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  While  there 
he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  keep  up  his 
golfing  form,  and,  in  addition,  is  well  fortified  to 
handle  his  big  business  better  than  ever. 


Signs  of  improvement  are  seen  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry.  Pig  iron  production  has  increased  some¬ 
what  and  prices  are  up  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar 
or  two  a  ton.  Steel  mills  are  also  doing  more, 
although  the  recovery  started  from  such  a  low 
point  that  operations  are  still  very  much  curtailed, 
averaging  around  30  per  cent  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  estimates.  There  is  also  a  little  more 
firmness  to  steel  prices. 


WILL  DISCONTINUE  POOLING 


LrO  Uut  or  Business. 

Dissolution  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 

"  °f.  RcTtobe!:  ■*st>  was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Charles 
A  Owen,  president  of  the  organization,  and  Howard 
Adams,  president  of  the  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co. 
Baltimore,  were  elected  trustees  to  liquidate  the 
affairs  of  the  exchange. 

For  some  time  past  the  tidewater  pools  have  been 
a  small  factor  so  far  as  New  York  harbor  is  con- 
“njcd;  ,  a,nd  4,he  tonnage  handled  at  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  has  also  declined  to  a  marked  extent 
since  the  export  trade  slumped  off. 

The  daily  reports  showed  only  42  cars  in  the 
New  York  pools  last  Thursday,  and  none  running 
ihe  number  standing  outside  the  pools  was  1445 
Some  of  the  largest  shippers  resigned  from’  the 
exchange  several  months  ago  and  since  then  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  tonnage  handled^ 
until  finally  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  operations. 

there  is  talk  of  organizing  a  new  exchange  along 
somewhat  similar  lines,  but  so  many  shippers  are  not 
in  lavor  of  pooling  in  normal  times  that  it  is  a 
question  if  anything  of  the  sort  can  be  carried  out 
until  conditions  change. 

.  °ne  featurre  that  is  aPt  to  be  retained  indefinitely 
is  the  use  of  pool  numbers  in  quoting  prices.  This 
method  has  proved  a  great  convenience  in  giving 

a  ,gener.al  ldea  of  the  quality  of  coal  offered 
and  has  been  in  common  use  for  so  long  that  it  is 
not  apt  to  be  dropped,  even  though  the  pools  them¬ 
selves  have  passed  out  of  existence. 

Baltimore  Employes  Notified. 

Baltimore  Sept.  15.-Arrangements  are  now  bei 
made  to  wind  up  the.  affairs  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
xc  lange  Inc.  and  it  will  cease  business  in  Balti- 

H6’  M  w  P  ’  and  NeW  Y°rk  °n  SePternber  30. 
^aIen-  manager  of  the  Baltimore  office, 
Hated  that  he  had  been  notified  of  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  voting  to  dissolve  the  ex¬ 
change  and  that  he  had  given  notice  to  attaches  of 

Sterli:  ^th^*  S6rViCeS  W°Uld  needed 


An  agent  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

as  been  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  coal 
situation  in  the  Twin  Cities,  following  a  com- 
plamt  which  seems  to  have  been  filed  by  some 
ai.  er'  .  le  concerns  coming  in  contact  with 
the  investigator  found  him  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  individual,  who  seems  to  have 
grasped  the  situation  as  it  exists.  They  have 
no  fears  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  investigation, 
borne  of  them  volunteered  to  supplement  the  in- 
formation  sought  at  any  time,  by  correspondence, 
s  ould  the  working  up  of  his  report  reveal  any 
omissions  or  lack  of  clarity  upon  any  point. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  re¬ 
opened  the  Holmes  &  Hallowell  case  regarding 
the  increase  of  coal  freight  rates  from  Duluth  and 
Superior  to  the  Twin  Cities,  and  arguments  will 
be  heard  in  Washington,  October  17.  The  re¬ 
opening  was  obtained  on  the  ground  that  the  in¬ 
crease  on  rates  to  the  Twin  Cities  was  made 
without  having  allowed  interests  of  these  cities 
to  be  heard.  It  seems  that  a  good  case  may  be 
built  up  on  this  line,  for  the  original  report  of 
the .  Commission  mentioned  that  the  rate  to  the 
Twin  Cities  was  not  disturbed.  Further,  there  is 
a  peculiar  line-up  of  the  distance  schedule,  involv¬ 
ing  a  departure  from  the  gradation  bqlow  130 
miles  and  over  170,  that  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
Efforts  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  this  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  uniform  schedule  increase  as  shown 
in  the  higher  and  the  lower  distances  have  failed, 
although  members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
appealed  to.  The  answer  has  been  to  read  the 
decision.  This  cryptic  response  is  as  illuminating 
as  were  some  of  the  replies  attributed  to  some  of 
the  ancient  oracles. 
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Our  article  of  last  week  told  of  the  opening  of 
the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Convention  at 
Richfield  Springs  on  Thursday  last.  Continuing,  we 
mention  first  the  address  on  “Americanization,”  by 
George  E.  Dunham,  editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press, 
at  the  dinner  Thursday  evening.  Differing  from  cer¬ 
tain  other  speakers  upon  this  theme,  who  have  been 
heard  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Dunham,  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  handling  the  immigrant  problem 
at  Utica,  where  it  has  quite  recently  become  acute, 
gave  the  keynote  as  toleration. 

He  said  we  must  not  expect  the  foreigner  on  these 
shores  to  forget  his  native  land  and  give  up  native 
customs  at  once  and  in  their  entirety.  He  said  we 
would  not  think  much  of  him  if  he  did  so,  but  rather 
must  we  lead  him  to  develop  regard  for  America  as 
his  first  thought  wdiile  still  clinging  to  the  worthy  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  earlier  recollection.  Colonel  E.  E. 
Powell  was  toastmaster  on  this  occasion. 

On  Friday  the  opening  feature  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  an  address  on  “Salesmanship,”  by  D.  F. 
Williams,  vice-president  and  general  sales  agent,  of 


the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  Leading  extracts  from  this 
interesting  address  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  upon  advertis¬ 
ing  by  a  representative  of  a  Detroit  agency.  “Com¬ 
munity  Advertising,”  it  was  called,  the  leading 
thought  being  that  coal  dealers  should  get  together 
and  advertise  generally  as  a  means  of  developing  a 
proper  understanding  of  conditions  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  in  addition  to  advertising  on  their  own 
behalf  as  a  means  of  equalizing  demand  throughout 
the  year. 

There  were  some  good  points  in  this,  although  the 


fact  that  the  gentleman  had  to  do  with  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  large  extent,  spoke  of  half-million  dol¬ 
lar  appropriations  and  an  allotment  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price  for  advertising  expenses,  rather 
took  the  breath  away  from  some  of  his  hearers,  who 
realize  on  what  a  close  margain  the  retail  coal  trade 
is  generally  conducted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  advertising  proposition  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  attention  at 
the  convention,  for  it  is  believed  by  many  dealers 
that  the  operators  in  justifying  their  position  through 
the  use  of  large  advertisements  in  daily  papers,  are, 
in  effect,  “passing  'the  buck”  to  the  retail  trade,  and 
that  it  is  up  to  the  latter  to  explain  what  become  of 
the  six  or  seven  dollars  between  mine  price  and  de¬ 
livery  prices 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  several  dealers  told  us  that 
the  public  does  not  seem  to  take  freight  into  consid¬ 
eration,  although  this  is  an  item  of  three  dollars  a 
ton  at  many  places  by  no  means  remote  from  the 
mines ;  counting  up  to  four  and  five  dollars  at  other 
places  at  no  great  distance  as  the  crow  flies.  This 


was  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  one  buys  a  hat 
or  a  pair  of  shoes  no  consideration  has  to  be  given  to 
freight,  which  probably  amounts  to  only  three  or 
four  cents  in  one  case  and  ten  or  twelve  in  the  other. 
The  great  bulk  of  coal  is  overlooked. 

It  must  be  agreed  that  there  was  some  little  feeling 
expressed  as  to  the  burden  of  explanation  put  on 
the  retail  trade,  and  this  is  probably  something  that 
will  be  heard  from  later  on. 

The  convention  then  resolved  itself  into  the  annual 
meeting  of  policyholders  of  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Mutual  Insurance  Association,  Hon.  M.  N.  Clement 


presiding.  Aside  from  certain  details  interesting  to 
members  or  prospective  members,  the  fact  stands  out 
that  the  Association  has  saved  its  policy-holders 
$150,000  in  the  last  five  years  by  following  its  estab¬ 
lished  principle  of  charging  current  rates  and  refund¬ 
ing,  or  adding  to  surplus  available  for  future  losses, 
the  balance  representing  the  difference  in  cost  of 
doing  business  under  this  system. 

F.  G.  Sawmiller,  of  Syracuse,  and  R.  J.  Buck, 
of  Watertown,  were  elected  directors  in  place  of 
Fred  Davey  and  Garrett  Busch. 

Informal  Afternoon  Outing. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  in  part  to  an  informal 
outing  at  a  nearby  lakeside  park,  availed  of  by  per¬ 
haps  half  of  those  in  attendance,  but  as  that  sort  of 
entertainment  is  rather  primitive,  the  attendance  was 
not  particularly  large  nor  long-continued. 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  dinner  of  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  proved  to  be  the  climax  of  the 
gathering.  The  number  in  attendance  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  since  Thursday  morning  and  while, 
first  and  last,  there  were  about  500  persons  at  the 
convention,  the  total  number  at  the  dinner  might  be 
set  down  as  about  330. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Senator  Ashurst, 
of  Arizona.  He  reviewed  the  handling  of  affairs  at 
Washington,  declaring  that  more  independence  was 
needed  on  the  part  of  our  national  legislators.  He 
admitted  that  he  himself  was  sometimes  impelled  to 
yield  to  pressure  and  declared  that  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  should  be  more  freely  granted 
the  privilege  of  following  their  own  judgment.  He 
referred  to  extremes  indulged  in  under  the  provisions 
of  the  search  and  seizure  sections  of  the  Volstead 
Act  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  observance  of 
constitutional  limitations.  The  toastmaster  of  the 
evening  was  Roderick  Stephens,  of  New  York. 

Generous-sized  boxes  of  candy  from  New  York’s 
most  expensive  confectioner  were  given  to  the  ladies 
present,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.  Cigars  were  furnished  to  the  men  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.  and  F.  A. 
Potts  &  Co.,  and  packages  of  cigarettes  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Co. 

The  Senator,  as  did  his  brother  member  who 
had  spoken  on  the  previous  evening,  featured  “a 
return  to  normalcy”  and  pointed  out  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  were,  after  all,  but  a 
feature  of  that  course  of  proceeding. 

Staats  Re-elected  President. 

At  the  concluding  session  Saturday  morning 
the  nominations  committee,  which  comprised  R. 
P.  Newell,  of  Rome;  C.  P.  Gruman,  of  Syracuse; 
J.  L.  Millspaugh,  of  Oneonta,  and  Edwin  Schmidt,  of 
Mineola,  submitted  as  nominees  the  following 
names :  President,  C.  B.  Staats,  Albany ;  First  Vice- 
President,  C.  A.  Elwood,  Rochester;  Second  Vice- 
President,  R.  J.  Wulff,  Brooklyn;  Third  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  H.  Murray,  Waverly;  Recording  Secretary, 
Frank  A.  Eldredge,  of  Auburn.  These  officers  were 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Eldredge  is  the  newcomer  to  the  official  circle, 
succeeding  Fred  Davey,  of  Amsterdam,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  coal  trade.  Mr.  Eldredge  is  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Garrett  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  of 
Auburn. 

County  Directors  Chosen. 

Chairman  Newell,  of  the  nominating  committee, 
then  presented  the  following  list  as  candidates  for 
directors,  one  for  each  county.  On  motion  the  entire 
list,  which  showed  several  changes  from  last  year, 
was  unanimously  elected: 

County.  Name.  Address. 

Albany — George  S.  Burch  . Albany 

Allegany— F.  C.  Mulkin  . Friendship 

Broome— Charles  McKinney  . Binghamton 

Bronx— H.  G.  Streat  . 150th  St.  and  H.  R. 

Cattaraugus — B.  U.  Taylor  . Olean 

Cayuga — C.  G.  Hickok  . Auburn 

Chautauqua— W.  F.  Endress  . Jamestown 

Chemung— J.  J.  Hassett  . Elmira 

Chenango— R.  E.  Rindge . Norwich 

Clinton— W.  B.  Wilcox  . Plattsburgh 

Columbia — S.  H.  Meyers  . Hudson 

Cortland— A.  T.  Dunn  . Cortland 

Delaware — C.  E.  Kiff  . Delhi 


Prominent  Visitors  at  Convention. 

Seated:  T.  P.  Fiero,  Veteran  Dealer  of  Penn  Yan;  C.  A.  Elwood,  First  Vice-President,  Rochester;  Maj.  C.  B. 
Staats,  President,  State  Association,  Albany;  Roderick  Stephens,  President,  National  Association,  iSew  1  ork. 

Standing:  R.  J.  Wulff,  Second  Vice-President,  Brooklyn;  J.  M.  Gaffers  Treasurer,  Schenectady;  Frank  A. 
Eldredge,  Recording  Secretary,  Auburn;  Edward  Schmidt,  Director,  Mineola;  S.  B.  Crowell,  President,  Pennsylvania 
Association,  Philadelphia;  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  Executive  Secretary,  Albany. 
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Dutchess — E.  V.  Sidell  . Poughkeepsie 

Erie — S.  V.  R.  Spaulding  . Buffalo 

Essex — Frank  Fish  . Ticonderoga 

Franklin — J.  F.  Jones  . Malone 

Fulton  and  Hamilton — Bertram  Parry ...  Gloversville 

Genesee — Miss  May  E.  Lowe . Batavia 

Greene — W.  J.  Hughes  . Catskill 

Herkimer — G.  W.  Murtaugh  . Ilion 

Jefferson — R.  J.  Buick . Watertown 

Kings — Jos.  M.  Bacon  . Brooklyn 

Lewis — H.  G.  Fairchild  . Lowville 

Livingston — A.  H,  Welch  . Dansville 

Madison — James  E.  Leland . Hamilton 

Monroe — F.  H.  Gordon  . Rochester 

Montgomery — E.  A.  Borst  . St.  Johns ville 

Nassau — Edward  Schmidt  . Mineola 

Niagara — L.  F.  Fraser  . Lockport 

New  York — N.  L.  Stokes  . 17  East  42nd  Street 

Oneida — R.  P.  Newell  . Rome 

Onondaga — Charles  P.  Gruman . Syracuse 

Ontario — George  T.  Thompson . Canandaigua 

Orange — W.  L.  Myerly  . Middletown 

Orleans — Harold  Crowther  . Albion 

Oswego— J'.  B.  McMurrich . Oswego 

Otsego — W.  L.  Whipple . Oneonta 

Queens — J.  B.  Reimer . Ozone  Park 

Richmond — W.  E.  Gannon  . West  New  Brighton 

Rockland — William  A.  Serven  . Pearl  River 

Rensselaer — W.  C.  Baxter  . .Troy 

St.  Lawrence — G.  W.  Ball  . Massena 

Suffolk — W.  R.  Pettit  . Huntington  Sta. 

Saratoga — E.  B.  Ashton  . Saratoga 

Schenectady — F.  J.  Wessel,  Jr . Schenectady 

Schoharie — Fred  W.  Kinney . Cobleskill 

Schuyler — Darwin  D.  Kent  . Watkins 

Seneca — Stanley  S.  Palmer  . Seneca  Falls 

Steuben — J.  J.  O’Hara  . Corning 

Sullivan — J.  R.  Gerow,  Jr . Liberty 

Tioga — Ray  M.  Colby . Owego 

Tompkins — Rodney  Robinson  . Ithaca 

Ulster — F.  R.  Powley  . Kingston 

Washington — J.  J.  Buckley,  Jr . Cambridge 

Wayne — George  A.  Weeks  . Newark 

Westchester — James  A.  Mahlstadt  ...New  Rochelle 

Wyoming — E.  J.  Conroy  . Java  Senter 

Yates — John  A.  Fiero . Penn  Yan 


Utica  City — M.  T.  Bannigan  . Utica 


(Putnam  and  Warren  to  be  filled.) 


'“The  Manly  Art  of  Self  Defense.” 

Addresses  by  Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
and  by  James  Emery  Moul,  relative  to  Coal  Handling 
at  the  Retail  Yard,”  concluded  the  morning  session. 

Mr.  O’Toole  said  that  the  result  of  government 
mismanagement  is  now  an  old  story.  “We  find  that 
even  the  consumer,  who  has  paid  and  is  paying  dearly 
for  his  misplaced  confidence  in  those  who  were  going 
to  save  him  money  by  government  operation  or  con¬ 


Fun  for  the  Children  ; 

trol  of  various  industries,  is  tired  of  the  experiment,” 
he  continued.  “Those  who  are  without  employment 
know  it  only  too  well.  Those  in  official  life  who  have 
not  found  out  that  the  public  is  no  longer  fooled  by 
legislative  cure-alls  will  have  a  rude  awakening  in 
November,  1922.” 

In  the  afternoon  a  series  of  races  and  athletic 
games,  including  semi-professional  wrestling  and  box¬ 
ing  by  employes  of  the  hotel,  entertained  a  large 
party.  They  were  held  on  the  smoothly-paved  street 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  closed  to  traffic  for  the  time 
being,  and  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  the  townspeople 
as  well  as  members  of  the  association.  The  prizes 
were  quite  substantial  in  value  and  numerous  as  well. 
These  were  awarded  by  J.  T.  D.  Blackburn  on  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel  just  prior  to  the  supper  hour, 
in  a  series  of  brief  and  witty  addresses. 

•  Address  by  Senator  Sterling. 

The  Saturday  evening  dinner,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
O’Toole,  was  addressed  by  Senator  Thomas  Sterling, 
of  South  Dakota.  He  took  as  his  theme  “Legal 
Phases  of  Association  Work.”  This  address  went 
back  into  the  initial  legislation  seeking  to  restrict  un¬ 
due  aggression  on  the  part  of  large  corporations,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  harm  which  they  did,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recognized  power  for  evil  in  such  con¬ 
spicuous  trusts  as  those  covering  oil,  sugar  and  to¬ 
bacco.  Carrying  forward  then  the  story  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act,  he  told  of  certain  decisions  appertaining 
thereto  and  the  development  of  the  rule  of  reason  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  withal,  he  indicated  that 
the  people  had  made  it  plain  that  they  would  take 
protective  measures  against  great  aggregations  of 
capital  controlling  or  seeking  to  control  articles  of 
necessity. 

At  the  banquet  Friday  evening  a  bouquet  of  fine, 
substantial  size  was  presented  by  Mr.  Williams  to 
R.  B.  Kelley  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  commemoration 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  his  birthday,  the  ripe  age 
of  73  having  been  attained. 

The  street  carnival  and  mardi  gras  festivities  which 
followed  the  dinner  were  a  great  success.  Once  more 
the  surface  of  the  street  was  availed  of,  this  time 
covered  with  a  coating  of  cornmeal,  which  facilitated 
dancing. 

Weather  conditions  were  perfect  throughout  the 
time  of  the  gathering  and  the  street  dancing,  which 
might  easily  have  been  spoiled  by  a  slight  degree  of 
inclemency,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
features  of  the  convention.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
too,  the  completeness  with  which  all  details  were  car¬ 
ried  out  as  arranged.  It  was  one  of  the  few  occa¬ 
sions  when  all  scheduled  speakers  were  on  hand  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  forward  at  the  scheduled  time  and  from 
first  to  last  the  best  good  fellowship  prevailed  in  all 
respects. 

One  of  the  especially  notable  features  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  musical  contingent  present  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.  A  quartette,  together  with  an  accompanist, 


Potato  Race  for  Girls. 

and  a  manager  also  of  a  musical  turn,  was  active  day 
and  night,  it  would  appear,  singing  at  all  suitable  op¬ 
portunities  and  adding  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  party. 
Some  of  these  young  men  were  employees  of  the  ! 
Hudson  Coal  Co. ;  others  friends  of  theirs  from  the  i 
coal  regions. 


Richfield  Springs  Convention  Echoes. 

Much  was  said  about  the  bad  boys  that  always 
play  “hookey”  and  are  never  present  when  the 
contribution  box  is  passed.  A  tramp  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  panhandler,  others  call  Weary 
Willie,  “the  man  who  rides  the  brake-beam”  or 
side-door  Pullman.  Just  what  to  do  with  the 
members  that  were  obtained  by  long  solicitation 
and  then  fail  to  pay  even  the  present  moderate 
annual  dues  is  a  problem. 

Chain  yards  were  discussed  by  little  groups  after 
business  meetings  as  offering,  perhaps,  a  solution 
of  the  present  large  overhead  necessary  in  small 
communities. 

Local  exchanges  were  urged  by  almost  all 
speakers  to  start  some  kind  of  cost-advertising 
to  meet  that  already  printed  by  mine-owners.  A 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  seemed 
almost  to  align  the  new  and  the  old  retailers  into 
two  equal  parties,  both  having  arguments  pro  and 
con. 

The  resolutions  committee  boiled  down  some  of 
the  Richmond  offerings  and  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  these  should  be  sent  directly  to 
the  parties  most  interested  in  each;  a  good  idea 
as  otherwise  they  might  be  losr  in  the  shuffle. 

— S.  D.  L. 


A  Word  as  to  Backsliders. 

Certainly  the  seamy  side  of  business  life  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  reports  heard  at  conventions  of  dealers 
not  paying  association  dues,  and  so  on.  While  one 
would  prefer  to  think  very  well  of  the  coal  industry  [ 
in  its  entirety,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  some 
odd  fish  in  this  line,  as  we  surmise  there  are  in  every 
other. 

The  classification  is  not  to  be  made  with  regard  j 
to  size,  either  financially  or  in  the  matter  of  ton-  \ 
nage  handled,  but  there  is  that  difference  of  opinion 
which  presumably  is  to  be  found  in  every  depart-  ; 
ment  of  human  activity.  It  is  perhaps  useless  to 
write  at  length  upon  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
tending  any  degree  of  admonition,  for  that  would  be 
like  the  pastor  who  berates  members  of  his  flopk  j 
for  non-attendance;  the  criticism  thus  reaching  only 
those  who  are  present  and  by  indirection  alone  com¬ 
ing  to  the  notice  of  those  who  do  not  attend. 

The  trade  press  is  patronized  by  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial,  enterprising  interests  in  the  trade,  and  they 
may  be  compared  to  the  faithful  of  the  congregation, 
but  there  are  quite  a  number  who  are  not  inclined 
to  go  along  with  the  others  for  one  reason  or  an-  I 
other. 
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Salesmanship  as  Applied  to  Retail  Selling. 

Mr.  Williams  Says  There  Are  Two  Kinds  of  Coal  Dealers,  Those  Who  Wait  for 
Orders  to  Come  in  and  Those  Who  Go  After  Business  and  Get  It. 


From  an  address  by  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president 
and  general  sales  agent,  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  delivered 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y., 
September  9th. 


The  entire  production  of  anthracite  being  required 
to  meet  the  demand,  regular  movement  to  point  of 
consumption  is  the  mark  of  efficiency  for  the  sales 
organization,  and  when  production  is  stopped  through 
lack  of  orders,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
ing  companies  to  store  large  quantities  of  coal  at  the 
mines,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  retailer  to  store  in 
such  quantity  and  such  manner  as  to  involve  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  breakage  and  wastage,  there  is  need 
for  study  of  the  sales  organization. 

The  time  is  here  when  we  all  must  carefully  ques¬ 
tion  our  salesmanship  abilities,  must  inquire  into  our 
local  reputations  for  integrity  and  fairness  and  must 
give  some  thought  to  our  temperament.  The  indus¬ 
try,  itself,  does  not  want,  and  cannot  afford,  to  pro¬ 
duce  business  failures,  nor  can  it  afford  to  encourage 
a  business  success  that  is  attained  through  methods 
derogatory  to  others  engaged  in  the  industry.  The 
anthracite  industry  does  not  want,  nor  can  it  afford, 
to  rear  and  encourage  weaklings.  Weaklings  and 
failures  do  not  contribute  to  progress. 

There  is  general  error  in  the  belief  that  the  sales¬ 
man  is  born,  not  made.  Let  me  bring  home  to  you 
the  thought  that  all  salesmen  started  in  like  position 
as  men  babies.  It  is  true  and  some,  because  of  tem¬ 
perament,  of  home  surroundings,  of  advantages  se¬ 
cured  through  wealth  or  education  and  refinement  of 
people  with  whom  they  were  thrown  earlier  into  con¬ 
tact,  would  seem,  when  they  chose  selling  as  their 
field  in  life,  to  have  been  born  salesmen,  and  early  in 
their  careers  their  advance  is  rapid. 

Others  from  lowly  surroundings,  with  no  advtan- 
tages  of  wealth,  home  surroundings  or  education, 
must,  of  necessity,  work  hard  to  secure  the  details  of 
Salesmanship.  The  contrast  between  these  two  is 
marked  at  the  start,  but  the  usual  result  is  that  the 
man  of  natural  advantages  who  has  early  made  great 
progress  soon  becomes  lazy  and  slows  up,  while  the 
man  who  has  struggled  to  attain  the  position  which 
he  has  selected  for  himself  in  life,  continutes  to 
struggle,  and  sooner  or  later  passes  the  man  of 
natural  ability. 

Selling  Ability  an  Acquired  Art. 

The  successful  salesman  is  not  born — he  becomes 
what  he  is  through  constant  study  and  effort.  He 
reads  carefully  the  trade  magazines,  even  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising;  he  purchases  and  studies  every  book  or 
magazine  article  that  can  be  found  relating  to  his 
chosen  field,  and  he  applies  to  his  own  business  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  year  by  year  reporting  prog¬ 
ress. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  our  people  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  object  of  salesmanship  is 
to  sell,  and  that  it  is  the  natural  thing  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  not  to  want  to  buy — not  to  want  to  part  with 
his  money. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  no  coal  selling  in  this  country.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  order  taking — but  by  order- 
takers,  not  salesmen.  The  order-taker  performs  his 
work  like  a  machine.  He  sells  only  those  sizes  of 
coal  asked  for  by  his  patrons,  and  his  chief  thought 
is  to  get  rid  of  his  customer  as  quickly  as  possible. 

He  has  no  suggestion  to  make  and  no  advice  to 
give.  He  knows  little  about  the  origin,  preparation, 
transportation  or  character  of  the  coal  he  has  to  sell 
— in  fact,  he  knows  nothing  about  coal  other  than 
price.  During  the  last  few  years  in  the  coal  trade 
we  have  told  the  buyer  what  he  could  have  and  at 
what  price. 

Many  coal  salesmen  passed  out  during  the  period 
because  the  firm  could  not  see  the  need  of  paying 


salaries  at  a  time  when  the  books  reflected  more  or¬ 
ders  than  tonnage.  Others  were  retained,  but,  because 
of  their  failure  to  realize  unusual  conditions,  did  not 
keep  informed  as  to  the  changes  in  the  industry  and 
became  soft. 

The  new  men  taken  on  since  the  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  came,  have  never  known  hard  selling,  so  that 
now,  when  it  is  hard  to  sell,  when  selling  is  on  a 
normal  basis,  when  there  is  need  for  a  display  of  true 
salesmanship,  the  old  men  do  not  know  how  to  adjust 
themselves  and  the  inexperienced  man  is  content  to 
say,  “There  is  no  business.” 

Every  retailer  in  this  room  is  supposedly  a  sales¬ 
man — every  man  here  has  the  opportunity  to  control  a 
selling  organization.  Every  clerk,  every  yardman, 
every  driver  in  your  employ,  and  I  hope  every  cus¬ 
tomer,  is  a  potential  salesman — he  can  aid  in  push¬ 
ing  up  or  pulling  down  your  business  and  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  dependent  upon  your  ability  to  organize  this 
force. 

It  is  time  for  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  as  they  exist  today  and  to  put  into 
your  selling  organization  that  courage,  optimism  and 
resourcefulness  that  are  so  necessary  for  present-day 
selling. 

We  hear  people  say,  “I  don’t  know  where  I  am 
going,  but  I  am  on  my  way.”  It’s  high  time  we 
found  out  our  destination — found  out  where  we  are 
going.  No  matter  what  your  direction  all  people  are 
ready  to  add  momentum  to  your  movement. 

If  you  are  going  up,  you  will  find  the  populace 
ready  to  push — they  won’t  put  oil  on  the  upward 
track. 

But.  if  you  are  standing  still,  if  you  are  going  back¬ 
ward,  you  will  find  that  everyone  is  willing  to  give 
you  a  push — everything  will  be  greased  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Human  beings  are  akin  to  bees,  in  that  they  have 
no  place  for,  no  patience  with,  drones  or  failures. 

How  many  of  you  having  a  business  of  5,000  tons 
or  more  per  annum,  personally  view  your  orders  each 
and  every  day  and  have  knowledge  of  or  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  the  people  doing  business  through  your 
office?  You  probably  receive  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  orders  received,  the  number  of  deliv¬ 
eries  made  yesterday,  but  more  than  likely  do  not 
enter  into  the  personal  side  of  the  business  with  which 
you  are  connected. 

Recently  I  had  a  retail  dealer  say  to  me  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  purchasing  a  business  in  what 
he  regarded  to  be  a  small  community.  He  felt  that 
his  activities  had  been  restricted  through  this  mis¬ 
take.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  in  his  commu¬ 
nity  were  five  other  retail  dealers,  all  doing  a  fair 
business,  that  the  possibilities  of  the  community  were 
five  times  his  tonnage. 

Knowing  Your  Trade. 

It  is  beyond  conception  to  realize  the  make-up  of 
the  man  who  will  “lay-down”  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  this  man  does  not  know 
the  names  of  his  patrons  of  1920  who  are  not  patrons 
of  1921  and  that  he  does  not  know  the  names  or  the 
tonnages  of  patrons  of  1921  who  never  before  were 
on  his  books. 

He  has  never  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  customers  who  never  had  purchased  from  him, 
nor  has  he  outlined  nor  does  he  follow  any  definite 
policy  to  secure  their  business. 

That  man  does  not  recognize  his  opportunities  and 
usually  when  you  hear  such  a  statement  made  you 
can  mark  it  down  that  the  dealer  has  arrived  at  his 
proper  place — that  Providence  has  placed  him  where 
he  belongs  with  due  regard  to  his  ability,  energy  and 
finance. 

Before  reaching  out  for  larger  fields,  he  must  first 
get  out  of  his  present  opportunity  all  there  is  in  it. 

At  your  former  conventions  great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  need  of  the  knowledge  of  the  cost  of 


doing  business.  The  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  involves  statistics.  How  many  really  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  figures  that  are  prepared  and 
put  before  you?  This  information  is  only  of  value 
to  you,  as  it  is  placed  before  you  in  comparative 
form — compared  with  last  month — last  year — the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  then  its  value  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  your  application.  Figures 
of  themselves  will  grant  to  you  no  benefit,  but  if,  as 
you  look  over  these  cost  sheets,  you  find  some  feature 
of  your  business  has  increased  in  its  cost  and  you 
make  the  necessary  readjustment  resultant  from  in¬ 
creased  mine,  freight  and  wage  cost,  you  get  down  to 
individual  performance  and  are  then  in  a  position 
that  you  can  apply  the  power  of  the  executive. 

Keeping  Track  of  Details. 

But  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  similar  statistics 
can  easily  well  be  prepared  that  will  give  you  the 
full  story  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  salesmanship 
in  your  organization? 

In  a  small  business  these  statistics  must  be  in  de¬ 
tail,  in  a  larger  business  your  comparison  can  be  in 
total,  but  the  result  is  identically  the  same.  Day  by 
day  it  is  possible  for  the  executive  to  have  before  him 
information  which  tells  whether  or  not  his  organiza¬ 
tion  is  “standing-up”  or  “falling-down.” 

How  many  of  you,  knowing  your  annual  tonnages,, 
have  reduced  them  to  a  daily  basis? 

How  many  days  in  the  year  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  your  inbound  orders  and  outbound  deliveries 
are  up  to  or  in  excess  of  the  schedule? 

How  many  really  know  WHY  when  your  daily 
schedule  is  not  reached?  Is  it  not  easier  and  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  instead  of  knowing  you  cuss  the  weather, 
damn  the  administration  and  lay  the  blame  on  indus¬ 
trial  conditions,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  industrial 
situation  in  your  town  may  perhaps  be  more  healthy 
than  ever? 

And  this  brings  home  to  me  a  peculiar  fact  de¬ 
veloped  a  few  years  ago  while  visiting  a  retail  friend. 

On  our  way  to  the  office  in  the  morning  he  asked 
that  I  stop  with  him  while  he  solicited  the  coal  order 
of  a  large  department  store.  We  saw  the  proprie¬ 
tor  and  my  friend  was  told  that  while  they  would 
like,  very  much,  to  give  him  the  order,  it  was  their 
practice  to  place  the  business  with  patrons  of  the 
store. 

My  friend  insisted  that  his  family  were  good  buyers 
in  that  store  and  we  were  shown  the  books.  His 
name  was  not  there.  That  evening  upon  questioning 
his  wife,  he  secured  from  her  receipts  showing  cash 
purchases  for  a  year,  greater  than  any  of  the  credit 
accounts  that  had  been  shown  us,  and  through  them 
he  secured  this  business.  At  that  time  my  one 
thought  was  that  the  man  who  pays  cash  loses  his 
credit. 

Cash  and  Credit  Accounts. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  retail  coal  office,  I  saw 
another  and  more  striking  instance  of  the  cash  cus¬ 
tomer.  Wonderful  records  had  been  developed  and 
numerous  clerks  were  engaged  on  the  telephone  in 
the  solicitation  of  orders.  I  looked  over  the  records 
and  noticed  they  only  covered  charge  accounts. 

I  asked  the  president  of  the  firm  if  they  did  not 
solicit  their  cash  trade  with  equal  energy  and  his  re¬ 
ply  was,  “No,  we  do  not  have  record  of  our  cash 
customers.” 

Think  it  over ! 

And  yet,  almost  every  day,  some  retailer  says  col¬ 
lections  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be.  Certainly 
not;  your  cash  trade  is  getting  away  from  you  for 
the  reason  you  do  not  give  it  the  same  attention,  the 
same  careful  thought,  as  is  given  to  accounts  bearing 
risks  of  collection. 

Just  put  that  cash  customer  in  the  same  class  as 
“The  bird  in  hand  .  .  .” 

We  have  just  completed  a  study  in  one  of  our 
wholesale  territories.  We  have  not  found  that  the 
people  have  moved  away  because  of  industrial  de¬ 
pression — they  are  still  there  and  those  families  must 
have  coal. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  towns  suffering  least 
from  depression  were  those  doing  the  decreased  re¬ 
tail  business,  while  in  other  cities  where  all  factories 
were  on  short  time  or  ^rholly  closed  a  normal  ton¬ 
nage  was  being  moved. 

The  answer  is  SALESMANSHIP. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  ANTHRACITE 

Coal  Region  Bank  Sees  Grave  Possibilities 
of  Trouble  Later  On. 

The  Miners  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  its  current 
monthly  circular,  has  this  to  say  of  the  anthracite 
situation,  present  and  prospective : 

The  situation  in  the  anthracite  industry  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  hostilities 
ceased,  nearly  three  years  ago.  Consumers  are  not 
buying  yet  their  accustomed  quantity  of  coal  with 
the  result  that  the  producing  companies  are  near¬ 
ing  the  active  season  with  the  knowledge  that  some 
of  the  largest  consumers  and  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consuming  sections,  have  not  been  supplied. 

This  disinclination  to  lay  in  the  winter’s  supply 
has  been  due  in  part  to  the  belief  of  some  that  prices 
would  surely  be  reduced  and  in  part  to  the  reduced 
cash  resources,  owing  to  depression  in  business,  which 
has  made  it  inconvenient  for  some  buyers  to  finance 
large  payments  at  this  time.  If  the  hesitation  con¬ 
tinues  there  is  likely  to  be  a  runaway  market  when 
the  temperature  drops  to  a  level  which  makes  coal 
buying  imperative. 

New  England  has  not  purchased  its  customary 
supply  and  other  sections  which  are  large  consumers 
of  anthracite  are  also  behind  with  their  orders.  Just 
what  the  outcome  will  be  is.  difficult  to  say,  except 
that  the  public  will  have  to  buy  a  large  additional 
tonnage  if  it  intends  to  keep  warm  this  winter,  as 
it  surely  does  intend  to  do, 

When  Wage  Agreement  Expires. 

It  is  apparent,  too,  that  the  outlook  for  the  anthra¬ 
cite  industry  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  the 
complications  which  may  be  encountered  in  January 
or  February  when  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  the  operators  get  together  to  discuss  the  wage 
schedule  effective  from  April  1st  next.  Some  of  the 
labor  leaders  have  said  that  the  men  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduction  in  pay,  while  others  have  contended 
that  the  miners,  like  all  other  wage  earners,  must 
co-operate  in  bringing  down  living  costs  and  making 
it  easier  for  the  average  family  to  get  along. 

No  one  can  forecast  the  outcome  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  but  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  they  will  be 
very  important  and,  in  the  event  of  a  harsh  winter 
with  a  runaway  market  for  coal,  the  conferences 
may  be  extended  so  that  it  will  take  some  time  to 
reach  an  agreement.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  reserve  stocks  of  coal  would  soon 
be  depleted  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  large  shortage 
might  again  threaten  to  hold  up  business  and  cause 
the  public  great  inconvenience. 

The  country,  under  these  circumstances,  will  de¬ 
mand  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  for  the  anthracite  industry  is  different  from 
almost  all  other  industries  in  that  its  efficiency  has 
directly  to  do  with  the  prosperity  and  effectiveness 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
equitable  adjustment  will  be  quickly  reached,  for 
any  prolonged  suspension  of  mining  would  be  most 
unfortunate  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  working 
hard  to  revive  business  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  fill  its  bins 
with  coal  before  the  railroads  are  deluged  with  mer¬ 
chandise  freight,  for  the  one  thing  certain  is  that 
railroad  equipment  is  still  sufficiently  below  standard 
to  suggest  that  the  carriers  would  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  prompt  deliveries  of  coal  in  the 
season  of  usual  traffic  congestion. 


Paul  Roberts  Enters  Coal  Business. 

Paul  Roberts,  formerly  with  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company,  of  Detroit,  has  recently  started  in  the 
coal  business  on  his  own  account  in  that  city 
under  the  name  of  Roberts  Coal  Co.,  with  office 
in  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  Building. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a  son  of  Eugene  C.  Roberts, 
of  the  firm  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  Buffalo.  One 
of  his  uncles,  W.  T.  Roberts,  is  western  sales 
agent  of  Williams  &  Peters,  with  headquarters  at 
Buffalo,  and  another  uncle,  Clark  T.  Roberts,  is 
identified  with  the  Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co., 
of  Chicago. 


LOGAN  COUNTY 

Facts  About  the  Coal  Field  That  Union 
Miners  Tried  to  Invade. 

The  Logan  Coal  Operators’  Association  has  just 
issued  a  nicely  prepared  pamphlet  dealing  with  the 
mining  industry  in  their  fields,  which  has  been  so 
much  in  the  public  eye  of  late.  Logan  County  was 
the  objective  of  the  marching  miners  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  were  bent  on  unionizing  that  field. 

Developments  there  were  begun  only  17  or  18  years 
ago,  as  the  booklet  says  that  the  first  coal  sent  out 
of  the  district  was  hauled  in  wagons  from  the  mine 
to  Logan  and  there  shipped  by  rail  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1904.  The  following  year  272,000  tons  were 
mined  and  shipped. 

In  1910  an  output  of  2,755,000  tons  was  recorded, 
which  increased  to  7,082,000  tons  in  1915,  and  10,- 
228,000  tons  in  1918.  That  was  the  year  of  heaviest 
production  in  this  field,  as'  well  as  generally  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Last  year  9,548,000  tons  of  coal  was 
mined  in  Logan  County. 

County  Never  Had  a  Strike. 

Number  of  employes  increased  from  825  men  in 
1906  to  9,796  in  1920.  The  booklet  states  that  there 
has  never  been  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the  county. 
Regarding  social  conditions  there  it  says : 

“Living  conditions  in  the  Logan  field  are  better 
than  are  generally  found  in  mining  communities. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  field  is  young,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  fields,  and  later  ideas  and  improve¬ 
ments  were  available  to  the  builders,  that  were  not 
available  to  the  operators  in  the  other  fields.  This 
practice  of  using  the  new  ideas  and  improvements 
in  building  is  being  followed  in  the  many  new  op¬ 
erations  now  being  opened. 

“Among  the  items  that  enter  into  life  at  the  mines 
and  make  for  the  contentment  of  the  miners  are 
churches,  club  houses,  playgrounds,  ball  parks  and 
moving  picture  theatres.  Welfare  workers  also  do  a 
great  deal  to  improve  conditions  in  the  camps,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  being  paid  to  sanitary  conditions, 
etc.” 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  names  of  companies  op¬ 
erating  in  Logan  County,  analyses  of  coal  from  dif¬ 
ferent  seams  and  other  useful  information. 


Labor  Conditions  at  Colorado  Mines. 

E.  H.  Weitzel,  general  manager  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  testified  recently  before  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  that  the  miners  employed  by 
his  company  had  lost  $267,000  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1921  on  account  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Weitzel  gave  testimony  tending  to  show  that 
the  high  cost  of  coal  has  caused  a  shutdown  in  the 
allied  industries  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  throwing  7,000  men  out  of  work.  Mr.  Weitzel 
declared  that  proposed  wage  reductions  for  employes 
of  the  mines  would  permit  the  company’s  steel  mill 
at  Pueblo  to  reopen,  that  they  would  make  the  cost 
of  coal  lower  for  the  public  and  would  make  more 
earnings  for  coal  miners,  who,  he  said,  would  be  able 
under  the  reductions  to  work  more  regularly,  as  coal 
production  would  be  stimulated. 


Car  Shortage  Drawing  Nearer. 

Idle  ^freight  cars  numbered  467,815  on  American 
railroads  for  the  week  ended  August  31st,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  23,584  cars  compared  with  the  total  on 
August  23rd.  Of  this  number  246,440  were  serviceable 
freight  cars,  and  the  remaining  221,375  cars  were 
in  need  of  repairs.  The  report  indicated  that  the 
former  item  had  decreased  in  a  week  approximately 
23,584  cars,  and  bad-order  cars  increased  6,119  over 
the  last  previous  figures  received  up  to  August  1st. 

The  surplus  of  box  cars  in  good  order  on  August 
31st  was  to  be  68,938,  a  reduction  of  10,430  within 
the  week,  and  surplus  coal  cars  numbered  130,596, 
a  decrease  of  6,385.  Of  the  2,300,929  freight  cars 
of  the  country,  383,440,  or  about  16.6  per  cent,  were 
reported  in  need  of  repairs,  as  against  376,417,  or 
16.3  per  cent  on  August  1st. 


NEW  TRAFFIC  POST 

I.  C.  Cochran,  Former  Railroad  Man,  Now 
with  Wholesale  Association. 

Ira  C.  Cochran,  a  Pittsburgh  railroad  man,  has 
been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  new  office  on  September  15th. 

This  action  was  taken  following  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  Chicago,  at  which  the 
question  of  creating  a  traffic  department  was  taken 
up.  At  the  annual  convention  held  in  Washington 
last  June  a  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  such 
a  department,  and  since  then  the  matter  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  George  H.  Cushing,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  and  other  officials. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  President  Coyle  appointed 
a  committee  to  work  out  a  plan,  the  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  L.  S.  Evans,  H.  J.  Heywood,  Jay  W. 
Johns,  E.  M.  Platt  and  F.  S.  Martin.  They  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of  a  traffic  manager,  who 
would  report  to  the  managing  director,  and  suggested 
that  Mr.  Cochran  be  selected.  The  committee’s  ac¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Cochran  spent  some  15  years  in  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  last  four 
of  which  were  in  the  coal  traffic  department,  where 
he  was  personal  representative  of  the  general  coal 
freight  agent  at  Pittsburgh. 

Another  matter  that  came  up  for  discussion  at  Chi¬ 
cago  was  the  formation  of  a  coal  exchange.  A  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Corey,  Taylor,  Evans 
and  Cushing  was  appointed  “to  investigate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  classification  of  coal  and  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a  standard,”  and  report  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  to  the  board  of  directors  upon  a  call  by  the 
president. 


TESTING  LIQUID  OXYGEN 


May  Come  Into  Use  as  a  Substitute  for 
Powder  and  Dynamite  in  Mines. 

The  feasibility  of  using  liquid  oxygen  in  mine  res¬ 
cue  breathing  apparatus  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  innovation  has  al¬ 
ready  been  tried  out  in  Europe,  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Cot¬ 
trell,  of  the  National  Research  Council,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  now  investigat¬ 
ing  for  the  bureau  the  use  of  the  apparatus  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent.  The  new  apparatus 
weighs  no  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  present 
type,  while  it  may  be  used  by  the  wearer  at  one 
charging  of  the  regenerator  for  double  the  time  of 
the  present  standard  type. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  conducting  experiments  at 
its  Pittsburgh  station  with  a  view  to  making  the  use 
of  liquid  oxygen  explosives  practicable  in  certain 
mining  and  quarrying  operations.  The  increasing 
cost  of  dynamite  and  permissible  explosives  at  the 
time  the  United  States  entered  the  war  caused  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  investigate  all  possible  substi¬ 
tutes.  It  was  found  that  the  Germans  used  liquid 
oxygen  explosives  extensively  in  non-gaseous  mines. 

As  eminent  physicists  are  promising  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  liquefying  apparatus  that  can  be  used  for 
the  production  of  cheap  oxygen,  it  is  possible  that 
the  explosive  may  become  so  cheap  that  it  will  dis¬ 
place  dynamite  and  other  explosives  where  conditions 
permit  its  use. 


Office  Discontinuances  Work  Hardship. 

At  present  some  of  the  bright  young  men  of 
the  trade  are  really  at  more  of  a  disadvantage 
than  may  be  realized.  When  business  was  active 
they  were  promoted  to  be  agency  managers,  gain¬ 
ing  a  nice  degree  of  individuality  and,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  some  independence,  with  separate  office, 
clerical  help,  etc.  Now  the  closing  of  branch 
offices  is  and  has  been  for  some  little  time  past 
a  leading  feature  of  the  trade,  and  the  newly- 
appointed  managers  are  in  some  cases  worse  off 
than  those  who  were  merely  plugging  away  in  a 
subordinate  office  position.  The  former  are  laid 
off  and  the  latter  still  hold  their  small  jobs. 
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Use  of  Gas  Increasing. 

The  American  Gas  Association  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  business  conditions  in  the  gas  indus¬ 
try,  based  on  reports  received  from  its  members  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  These  show  a  mod¬ 
erate  change  for  the  better. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of  gas  supplied  to 
manufacturing  concerns  is  considered  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  barometer  of  the  industrial  situation  and  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  gas  delivered  is 
noticeable. 


Particular  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  number  of  establishments  representing 
the  so-called  smaller  industries,  have  recently  turned 
to  gas  for  their  fuel  requirements.  Prominent  among 
these  new  customers  are  bakeries,  laundries,  hotels 
and  garages. 


The  Seymour  Coal  &  Grain  Co.  has  a  new  coal 
pocket  of  the  silo  type  nearing  completion  at  Sey¬ 
mour,  Conn.  It  is  of  timber  construction,  on  a 
concrete  base,  and  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of 
1,000  tons. 


In  connection  with  our  recent  item  relative  to  lack 
of  response  from  certain  concerns  and  a  quizzical 
reference  to  some  people  economizing  on  postage,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Bro.  Cushing  reports  that 
in  answer  to  an  important  inquiry  sent  out  from  his 
office  only  40  replies  were  received,  representing  six 
per  cent  of  the  membership  to  whom  letters  were 
sent.  It  does  seem  as  if  some  folks  were  neglecting 
their  correspondence  nowadays. 


The  coke  market  is  firmer  and  output  is  on  up¬ 
grade  in  Connellsville  region. 
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Address  F.  W.  S AWARD 

15  Park  Row  NEW  YORK 


9  Deep  Vein  Mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 


QUALITY-  SERVICE  -  DEPENDABILITY 


JOHNSON  &  ( 

nrv  1  ANTHRACITE  CAil 

lnC.  BITUMINOUS  LUAL 

90  West  St.,  New  York 

Bell  Bldg.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

nJEL  PSUPPty  Co  ^ 


^HEAYY  WORKy 


PRODUCERS 


LT 


OPERATIONS 
SWATARA^P  St  R  F?.F?. 

AimilOlsJ  IP. 


George  W.  Jepson  .  gen!  .  mgr 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
BANKERS  BUILDING  ,  BOSTON 


BRANCH 

POTTSV1LLE  ,  FRA.. 
THOMPSON  BLDG. 


COMMERCIAL  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


BUNKERS 


Depots  at 

Azores  Islands — Gibraltar 


Supplied  at  all  U.  S.  Atlantic  Ports 

Export  Cargoes  Supplied 
Standard  Pocahontas  and  New  River  Coals 


11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


London  Agents 

Moxey,  Savon  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Christiania  Agents 
Robt.  Nilson  &  Nyquist 


I 
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New  YorK  Notes 


A\  .  R.  Nethkin,  of  W.  R.  Nethkin  &  Co.,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.,  was  a  visitor  in  local  coal  offices  this  week. 

J.  E.  McGowan,  vice-president  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  vacation  trip  to 
Canada. 

The  Blaine  Mining  Co.  and  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.  moved  this  week  from  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Washington  Building  to  their  new  offices  on  the 
eleventh  floor,  overlooking  Battery  Park. 

George  M.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New 
York  Coal  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  25  Broad  street,  sailed 
on  the  French  Line  steamer  Paris,  September  14th. 
He  is  making  a  flying  visit  abroad  to  secure  a  first¬ 
hand  survey  of  the  export  markets  in  Europe. 

George  C.  Heilner  is  at  his  office  once  more  after 
an  extended  summer  vacation,  during  which  he  met 
several  coal  men  abroad.  J.  L.  Eddy,  E.  Russell  Nor¬ 
ton,  and  R.  L.  Gordon  were  on  the  trip  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  he  met  John  Edmonds  in  Amsterdam  and 
also  in  Paris. 

J.  J.  Hobbs,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  and  Louis  H. 
Rowe,  the  well-known  lawyer  of  165  Broadway, 
sailed  for  Europe  last  Wednesday  on  the  Paris. 
They  expect  to  spend  the  next  two  months  traveling 
through  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England  and  possibly 
other  countries. 

Under  the  name  of  Phoenix  bituminous  stove  coal, 
the  Phoenix  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street,  is  exploiting 
screened  bituminous  coal  shipped  from  Cambria 
County,  over  the  New  York  Central,  This  is  some¬ 
thing  that  should  interest  dealers  and  consumers  look¬ 
ing  for  a  cheaper  supply  of  domestic  coal  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  can  be  sold  about  $3.50  less  than  prepared 
anthracite. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  Tuesday  against 
the  Clearfield  County  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  24  State 
street,  by  John  F.  Hurley  for  $90;  F.  W.  Barth, 
$247 ;  Philip  E.  Woods,  $288.  It  is  stated  that  the 
liabilities  are  about  $100,000  and  assets  about  $5,000. 
The  company  was  organized  about  two  years  ago  by 
Edward  G.  Murray,  the  transportation  man.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  W.  L,  Bryant 
was  appointed  receiver  by  Judge  Hough. 

The  Coal  &  Coke  Committee  for  Trunk  Line 
Territory  will  hold  a  hearing  at  143  Liberty  street, 
New  York,  on  September  22nd,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  adjustment  of  rates  on  coke  from  the 
Connellsville  region  and  from  the*  New  River 
.region  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
other  points  in  that  section.  The  railroads  wish 
to  restore  the  relationship  existing  prior  to  Au¬ 
gust,  1913.  The  proposed  new  rate  from  both 
regions  to  Washington  and  vicinity  is  $3.57. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sus¬ 
pended  for  four  months  a  new  tariff  filed  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  on  August  8th, 
which  provides  for  a  charge  of  42  cents  per  gross 
ton  for  service  performed  at  the  Port  Liberty  coal 
pier  by  the  North  River  Coal  &  Wharf  Co.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  delivery  of  bunker  coal  to  tugs, 
steamers,  pilot  boats,  lighthouse  boats  and  tenders. 
The  new  tariff,  known  as  I.  C.  C.  A.  664,  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect  on  September  9th,  but  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  until  January  7th,  next. 


Owing  to  the  continued  weakening  of  foreign  de¬ 
mand,  the  movement  of  soft  coal  to  tide  fell  off 
sharply  during  August.  Final  reports  show  that 
t^tal  dumpings  were  2,902,000  net  tons,  a  decrease 
when  compared  with  the  July  figure  of  699,000  tons, 
or  19.4  per  cent.  Of  the  total  dumped,  438,000  tons 
were  for  export,  and  675,000  tons  for  foreign 


Destination 

New  York 
Tons 

Philadelphia 

Tons 

New  England  . 

Exports . 

.  117,000 

49,000 

81,000 

51,000 

Bunker  . 

.  313,000 

Inside  capes . 

Other  tonnage  . 

.  563  000 

157,000 

Total  . 

.  993J300 

338,000 

ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS 


August  Ahead  of  July,  but  Far  Behind  Same 
Month  Last  Year. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  for  August,  as  reported 
to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  amounted 
to  5,575,115  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  5,462,760 
tons  in  the  preceding  month,  and  with  6,207,653  tons 
in  August,  1920.  The  decrease  from  August,  1920, 
was  due  chiefly  to  continued  light  demand  for  all 
sizes  except  stove,  and  to  a  continuance  of  scattered 
colliery  suspensions  caused  by  market  conditions  and 
petty  strikes. 

Shipments  by  Companies 

Shipment  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  qf  Information,  for 


August,  1921,  and  same  month  of  1920  and  1919,  were: 

Company 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Phila.  &  Reading... 

1,142,714 

1,401,849 

1,116,844 

Lehigh  Valley . 

1,171,026 

1,159,816 

924,649 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J. . 

560,331 

510,593 

544,007 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West, 

,  936,212 

878,222 

953,014 

Del.  &  PTudsor . 

716,333 

845,033 

756,982 

Pennsylvania  . 

438,214 

438,144 

360,817 

Erie  . 

678,437 

358,740 

628,280 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.... 

182,450 

177,451 

98,355 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

318,428 

290,470 

192,167 

Total  . 

6,144,144 

6,207,653 

5,575,115 

Shipments  for  Eight  Months 

Shipments  for  the 

first  seven  months  of  the  past 

three  calendar  years 

were : 

Company 

1919 

1920* 

1921 

Phila.  &  Reading... 

10,107,952 

9,561,091 

9,508,205 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

7,534,696 

8,722,484 

8,225,559 

Cent.  RR  of  N.  J.. 

3,736,057 

3,763,487 

3,232,511 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West. 

6,809,801 

6,671,638 

7,587,207 

Del.  &  Hudson . 

5,399,218 

6,167,377 

5,243,349 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,083,624 

3,414,262 

3,225,080 

Erie  . 

4,671,422 

4,364,983 

4,865,993 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W . 

1,085,333 

1,334,105 

1,109,706 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

1,963,947 

2,232,430 

1,891,315 

Total  . 

42,497,780 

46,879,134 

46,275,582 

*  March  estimated. 

Shipments  by  Months 

Year 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January  . 

5,934,241 

5,868,835 

5,740,538 

February  . 

3,871,932 

5,046,483 

5,966,101 

March  . 

3,938,908 

6,077,821 

5,737,771 

April  . 

5,224,715 

4,814,211 

5,967,465 

May  . 

5,711,915 

6,155,878 

5,793,895 

Tune  . 

5,619,591 

6,319,153 

6,031,937 

Julv  . 

6,052,334 

6,389,100 

5,462,760 

Ausrust  . 

6,144,144 

6,207,653 

5,575,115 

Total  . 42,497,780 

46,879,134 

46,275,582 

No  doubt  the  West  Virginia  flare-up,  which 
caused  miners  throughout  quite  a  wide  territory  to 
take  more  or  less  time  off  from*  their  work,  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  some  200,000  tons  in 
bituminous  production  during  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  3rd.  Lighter  lake  shipments  are  also  a  factor. 
At  the  same  time,  if  there  had  been  any  notable 
increase  in  the  demand  from  any  quarter,  it  would 
have  resulted  in  more  tonnage  being  shipped  from 
other  fields,  thus  overcoming  the  loss. 


bunkers.  The  total  tonnage  for  foreign  account  was 
1,131,000  less  than  in  July.  New  England  shipments 
increased  from  673,000  tons  in  July  to  898,000  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Cumulative  dumpings  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1921  stand  at  27,099,000  net  tons,  against 
33,507,000  tons-  in  1920. 


Details  for 

August  are 

shown  below,  in 

net  tons : 

Baltimore 

Hampton  Roads  Charleston 

Total 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

82,000 

650,000 

898,000 

82,000 

252,000 

23,000 

438,000 

30,000 

280,000 

1,000 

675,000 

91,000 

21,000 

269,000 

58,000 

621,000 

285,000 

1,261,000 

24,000 

2,902,000 

Slow  but  Sure. 

There  has  been  only  slow  progress  achieved  since 
Labor  Day  and  once  more  it  is  seen  that  the  land¬ 
marks  established  for  prospective  betterment  are  not 
quite  so  significant  as  their  proponents  indicate,  but 
the  results  since  the  end  of  summer  holiday  have 
been  more  substantial  than  those  seen  after  any  other 
of  the  dates  fixed  for  betterment,  and  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  much  interest  to  observe  if  it  is  sustained 
for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  there  will  be  all  the 
more  occasion  for  looking  forward  to  still  better 
things.  Manufacturing  will  probably  increase  slow¬ 
ly  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  so.  Should  no  setbacks 
intervene  everything  should  lead  up  to  pronounced 
activity  early  in  1922. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  OPERATORS 

PLENDID  opportunity  to  open 
Canadian  connections  direct  with 
best  class  Dealers  and  Wholesalers. 
Sales  Agent  with  excellent  established 
connections  willing  to  represent  such 
firm  on  Salary  and  Commission  basis. 
Willing-  to  stand  all  office  expenses 
and  sell  Coal  for  your  account  for 
shipment  and  Billing  Direct.  We  have 
established  connections  with  only  the 
best  trade  using  High  Volatile  Coals. 
This  is  excellent  chance  to  open  up  in 
Canada  with  Office  in  Montreal  the 
Commercial  center  of  Canada.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  Address  Box  7, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

^j^/ANTED. — Position  as  sales  manager 
for  an  anthracite  producing  company 
or  buyer  for  a  selling  company.  Applicant 
has  had  lifelong  experience  in  anthracite 
region  and  can  furnish  A1  references. 
Address  Box  567,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


gALESMAN  WANTED.— An  old  estab¬ 
lished  coal  company,  owning  bitumi¬ 
nous  mines  in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
requires  the  services  of  an  experienced 
salesman,  with  clientele,  for  New  York  City 
and  vicinity.  Reply  giving  experience, 
reference,  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
99,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal.  / 


QPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped, 
if  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 

SALESMAN  WANTED 

pTOR  New  York  State  Territory.  Give 
outline  of  coal  experience  mentioning 
previous  connections  and  salary  expected. 
Confidential.  Address  “Box  104,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Distribution  of  Tidewater  Bituminous  Tonnage  for  August. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 


Wholesale  Department 


11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


!L«  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Packet*  1181  Grand  St.  and  Nerwtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 


Yard  and  Pocket* 


Yard  and  Pockets 


FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Av*. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  St*.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


REPRESENTING 
Thomas  J.  Lee 
Smooth  Hill  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Chester 
Whitten 
Smooth  Hill 

Shipments  Via  New  York 
Central  R.R.  and  Connections 


WILLIAM  D.  LEEDS 

29  Broadway,  New  York 
STEAM  COAL  SMITHING 


REPRESENTING 
Langdon  Coal  Co. 

MINES 

Glendale 

Cambria 

Chevington 

Shipments  Via  Pennsylvania 
R.R.  and  Connections 


C.  P.  BRODHEAD  COAL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS 

29  BROADWAY  Whitehall  1124-1125  NEW  YORK 


JUSTUS  COLLINS,  Prest.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  GEO.  P.  DANIELS.  Vice  Prest.  &  Genl.  Mgr.,  New  York  GEO.  R.  COLLINS,  Vice  Prest.,  Secy.  &  Treas.,  Charleston  W  Vs 

H.  D.  EVERETTE,  Sales  Manager,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  LEWIS  LITTLEPAGE,  Eastern  Manager,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


SMOKELE 

“MILTRENA”  (Navy  Standard . 


U  EL  COMPANY 

POCAHONTAS  and  NEW  RIVER  COAL 


DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  COAL  THE  nOTIi>"  ',"T”SAs'2.nL™E  DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  BRIQUETS  “mmagSS 

Kanawha  Banking  and  Trust  Building,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.  TRIBUNE  BLDG.,  154  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  THURMOND,  W.  VAj  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


What’s  Behind  the  Trade  Mark? 


Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  and 
Coke  in  every  grade  and  size. 

An  organization  of  experts  to  assist  in 
selecting  the  proper  fuel. 

Prices  consistent  with  actual  fuel 
values. 

Performance  possible  only  by  a  pro¬ 
ducer-wholesaler. 

That’s  What  Our  Trade  Mark  Guarantees 


AldenCoal  Mining  Co. 

INCORPORATED 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Central  Square  Building  New  York  City 
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More  About  Cost  of  Mining  Anthracite. 

Operators’  Association  Gives  Figures  for  First  Three  Months  of  Current  Year — 
Average  for  Eighteen  Collieries  Just  Under  $7. 


There  has  recently  been  compiled  by  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Coal  Operators’  Association  figures  of  the  cost 
of  mining  anthracite  during  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  1921.  These  figures  represent 
18  collieries  producing  approximately  five  and  one- 
half  millions  of  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  operations  located  in  the  upper  and  lower  mining 
fields,  and  thereby  giving  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
individual  operators’  expenditures. 

It  was  found  that  the  total  cost  loaded  on  cars  at 
the  mines  during  these  three  months  was  $6,953  per 
gross  ton  on  a  production  of  1,113,627  tons  of  all 
sizes  of  coal,  of  which  67.77  per  cent  was  Chestnut 
and  larger,  and  the  balance,  32.23  per  cent,  was  Pea, 
Buckwheat,  Rice  and  Barley. 

Cost  and  Tonnage  Fresh  Mined  Coal  for  Three 


Months  Ended  March  31,  1921. 

I 

Number  Companies  Reporting .  7 

Number  Collieries  Reporting .  18 

Tonnage  .  1,113,627 

Cost  Per 
Ton 

Labor  .  $4,937 

Supplies  .  .991 

Royalty — Current  and  Advanced .  .184 

Depletion  on  Coal  Land .  .074 

Amortization  of  Cost  of  Leasehold .  .011 

Depreciation  .  .284 

Suspended  Cost  of  Stripping . 

Contract  Stripping  and  Loading . 

Taxes — Other  than  Inc.  &  Ex.  Profits _  .132 

Insurance — General  .  .038 

Insurance — Liability  or  Workmen’s  Comp.  .097 

Office  Salaries,  Legal  Exp.  &  Miscel .  .205 

Total  Mining  Cost .  $6,953 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percentage  of 
sizes  and  the  realization  on  the  production  of  which 
the  cost  appears  above. 

Commercial  Tonnage. 


Per  Cent  Realization 
of  Sizes  Per  Ton 


Broken  . 

. ..  10.71 

$9,174 

Egg  . 

. . .  12.79 

8.648 

Stove  . 

. . .  17.73 

8.829 

Chestnut  . 

. . .  26.54 

8.757 

Pea  . . 

. . .  8.83 

6.377 

Buckwheat  . 

. . .  13.53 

4.052 

Rice  . 

. . .  5.66 

2.860 

Bariev . 

. ..  4.15 

1.857 

Birdseye  or  Boiler.. 

.02 

1.068 

Culm  . 

.04 

.640 

T  otal  . 

$7,329 

Average  Selling  Prices. 

Broken,  egg,  stove  and 

chestnut 

total  67.77 

cent  of  production,  pea  coal  8.83  per  cent  and  buck¬ 
wheat  and  smaller  23.40  per  cent.  The  realization 
on  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  totaled  $8,821  per 
ton,  the  realization  on  pea  coal  was  $6,377,  while  the 
average  realization  of  buckwheat,  rice,  barley,  birds- 
eye  and  culm  was  $3,366.  On  the  total  production  of 
1,113,627  tons  the  realization  was  $7,329. 

The  difference  between  the  realization  and  the 
total  mining  cost  was  .376  cents,  or  an  amount 
obviously  insufficient  to  pay  selling  expense,  interest 
and  Federal  taxes  and  leave  any  profit  whatever. 

If  the  smaller  sizes  had  been  sold  at  the  prices 
quoted  under  date  of  August  20,  1921,  as  follows: 

Pea  .  $4.50  to  $6.00 

Buckwheat  .  2.75  “  3.50 

Rice  .  1.75  “  2.50 

Barley  .  1.00  “  1.25 

it  would  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  Broken, 
Egg,  Stove  and  Chestnut  to  be  marketed  at  $9.36 
per  ton,  using  the  low  price  quoted  above,  and  at 


$8.48  per  ton  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  price,  in 
order  to  cover  merely  the  cost  of  production.  Out 
of  whatever  margin  there  may  be  between  the 
figure  of  $9.36  or  $8.48  (quoted  above)  and  the 
actual  selling  price,  there  must  be  provided  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
part  2,  page  20)  : 

“Reserves  for  uninsurable  hazards,  such  as  mine 
fires,  floods,  cave-ins,  squeezes,  strikes  or  other  sim¬ 
ilar  causes  contributing  to  destruction  of  property 
and  idleness  at  the  mines  (especially  as  revealed  in 
greater  overhead  per  ton  by  reason  of  lessened  out¬ 
put)  ;  increased  risk  in  the  recovering  of  the  capital 
involved  in  extra  cost  of  development  work  under  a 
normal  regime  of  prices  of  coal ;  selling  expense, 
where  a  selling  organization,  other  than  the  mine 
office  force,  is  maintained  in  order  to  market  the 
product ;  interest  on  the  investment,  including  bor¬ 
rowed  capital;  allowance  for  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes ;  gross  or  net  profit  on  the  investment.” 

The  ' Federal  Trade  Commission  further  explains 
“Margin”  as  follows : 

“The  difference  between  the  sales  realization  per  ton 
and  the  f.  o.  b.  mine  cost  per  ton  is  the  ‘margin.’  This 
‘margin’  must  not  be  confused  with  what  is  often 
called  profit.  Selling  expense,  interest,  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes,  as  well  as  other  items,  must  be 
deducted  from  it  before  the  net  profit  available  for 
dividends  or  surplus  from  the  operation  can  be  de¬ 
termined.” 

"Whatever  remains  after  these  charges  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  against  the  margin  is  the  profit  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  stockholders  or  owners  of  the  property. 

Figures  Not  Theoretical. 

The  cost  figures  quoted  are  not  theoretical  figures, 
but  are  those  actually  arrived  at  under  the  account¬ 
ing  system  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  so  that 
they  are  not  open  to  question. 

These  collieries  are  all  considered  to  be  well  oper¬ 
ated  and  well  managed  mining  properties. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  stated  that  there  is  for  each 
ton  of  annual  production  an  investment  of  from  $7.50 
to  $8.00  or  an  investment  of  approximately  $750,000.00 
to  $800,000.00  to  produce  100,000  tons  of  anthracite 
per  year. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  investors  to  put 
money  into  an  industry  where  their  prospective  dis¬ 
tribution  and  dividends  were  less  than  10  per  cent, 
owing  to  the  hazards  and  risks  of  the  business  and 
because  money  in  many  much  safer  investments  can 
earn  8  per  cent  to-day. 

On  this  basis  the  “Margin”  above  referred  to  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  charges  to  be  paid  out 
of  it  as  referred  to  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  explanation  and  leave  the  operator  a  reasonable 
net  profit. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  allowed 
brokers  and  commission  men  20  cents  per  ton  for  sell¬ 
ing  anthracite  in  the  east  and  30  cents  per  ton  in 
the  west,  an  average  of  25  cents  per  ton.  Assuming 
that  half  of  the  investment  in  anthracite  properties 
is  borrowed  money,  interest  charges  would  amount 
to  approximately  24  cents.  Improvements  would  add 
another  18  cents,  or  a  total  of  67  cents  to  come  out 
of  “margin.”  To  this  total  of  67  cents  there  must  be 
added  an  allowance  for  income  or  excess  profits  taxes 
and  for  reserve  for  uninsurable  hazards.  If  any  bal¬ 
ance  then  remains  it  is  net  profit. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  anthracite  sizes 
smaller  than  chestnut  are  sold  at  less  than  cost  of 
production.  The  entire  profit,  therefore,  must  be 
obtained  from  the  chestnut  and  larger  sizes,  the  sell¬ 
ing  prices  of  which  would  have  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  figures  which  have  been  quoted  as 
being  necessary  to  cover  merely  the  cost  of  production. 


WARNS  AGAINST  DELAY 

Householders  Told  They  Are  Courtins 
Trouble  by  Not  Buying  Coal  Early. 

Emil  W.  Kahn,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 

With  the  great  interest  which  your  publication  has 
always  taken  in  the  public  welfare,  may  I  respectfully 
refer  to  the  coal  question,  in  the  hope  that  what  fol¬ 
lows  may  be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  consumers  will  again 
be  boosting  the  price  of  coal? 

In  1918  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  business.  At  that  time, 
by  reason  of  war  conditions,  the  distribution  of  an¬ 
thracite  was  limited  to  but  21  States,  and  of  these  21 
States  several  of  them  were  allotted  but  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  what  they  had  received  in  1916.  Even 
with  the  enormous  tonnage  mined  in  1918  it  was 
found  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  and  great  suf¬ 
fering  and  inconvenience  ensued. 

Mines  Must  Keep  Going. 

If  it  was  impossible  to  supply  but  21  States  in  1918 
(some  with  very  limited  tonnages),  how  can  the  pub¬ 
lic  reasonably  expect  to  be  supplied  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  months  with  less  tonnage  being  mined  and 
the  distribution  being  unlimited  as  to  the  number  oi 
States  or  countries?  The  mines  must  be  kept  going 
full  in  order  to  keep  the  consuming  public  supplied. 

After  the  Fuel  Administration  ceased  to  function 
in  1919,  the  public  ceased  buying,  as  they  are  now 
doing,  with  the  result  that  when  they  did  resume 
buying  they  found  a  shortage  had  been  created,  and 
the  history  of  what  transpired  last  year  should  still 
be  fresh  in  their  minds. 

The  writer  was  connected  with  the  Committee  on 
Distribution  in  1918,  with  headquarters  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  how  the  larger 
cities  suffered,  and  particularly  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  I  strongly  urge  consumers  to  purchase 
their  coal  now,  before  a  shortage  sets  in  or  before 
other  markets  bid  up  the  price  of  coal,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 


Ira  H.  Shoemaker  Promoted. 

Effective  September  1st,  Ira  H.  Shoemaker,  for¬ 
merly  for  a  year  with  the  Marquette  Coal  Co.,  Inc., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  general  sales  manager, 
has  been  made  vice-president  of  the  company,  in 
charge  of  sales. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  for  twenty-five  years  in 
the  accounting,  operating  and  traffic  departments. 
He  was  for  seven  years  industrial  agent  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Co.,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  special  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  organization  of  the  Marquette  Coal  Co.,  which 
has  been  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  in  Albany  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  is  now  as  follows : 

William  B.  Vernoy,  president  and  treasurer; 
Henry  C.  Palmer,  vice-president  and  traffic  mana¬ 
ger;  Ira  H.  Shoemaker,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager,  and  H.  R.  Carey,  secretary  and  audi¬ 
tor. 


Japanese  Coal  Inactive. 

The  coal  market  in  Japan  rerpains  inactive  and 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  a  revival  in  the  near 
future,  states  the  Chugai  Shogyo.  Quotations  at 
present  show  a  decline  of  about  30  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  price  of  last  year.  The  total 
quantity  of  coal  brought  over  from  last  year  was 
1,478,000  tons,  and  in  April  an  agreement  was  reached 
among  mine  owners  of  Kiushu,  Hokkaido,  and  the 
Joban  district  to  restrict  the  output. 

The  average  monthly  output  in  the  country  last' 
year  was  2,250,000  tons,  while  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  it  was  2,128,000  tons.  The 
total  output  during  1920  was  27,020,080  tons,  the 
figures  showing  a  decline  of  4,243,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  1919,  when  the 
market  experienced  a  boom  unprecedented  in  history, 
the  output  amounted  to  31,271,000  tons,  this  being 
a  record  for  30  years. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  bituminous  trade  continues  ifs  slow  up¬ 
hill  climb  towards  better  conditions.  There 
is  not  much  change  to  be  recorded  in  the  last 
week,  but  the  steady  progress  being  achieved 
will  tell  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Survey 
report  shows  a  substantial  upturn  in  the  daily 
production  for  the  week  ending  September 
10th,  and  while  that  may  be  due  in  part  to 
something  like  six  days’  work  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  five  days,  we  must  remember  that  it 
has  frequently  happened  that  a  single  holiday 
has  been  made  the  excuse  for  additional  idle¬ 
ness  and  it  has  taken  several  days  to  ge't  in 
running  order  again. 

Step  by  step,  we  surmise,  there  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  advance  from  the  low  point  reached  just 
prior  to  the  middle  of  August,  following  an 
upward  climb  from  the  extreme  low  of  April, 
and  a  falling  back  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  the  climb  under  the  influence  of  mid-sum¬ 
mer  conditions.  Now  much  of  the  worst  of 
the  period  of  readjustment  is  behind  us.  The 
year  has  advanced  so  that  we  can  see  how 
much  has  happened,  and  lapse  of  time  is  al¬ 
ways  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
a  readjustment  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
recovery. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  finan¬ 
cial  world  began  to  reflect  (November,  1919) 
the  approaching  end  of  the  post-war  boom, 
and  it  is  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  actual 
collapse  started  in  business  and  industry.  This 
is  as  long  as  periods  of  depression  usually 
last  in  anything  like  well-defined  form,  for 
while  the  story  of  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
seven  years  of  famine,  as  recorded  in  Phar¬ 
aoh’s  time,  still  holds  good  to  a  large  extent, 
the  years  are,  under  modern  conditions,  so 
divided  in  various  stages  that  we  do  not  go 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  as  suddenly  or 
as  completely  as  the  parable  tells. 

Favorable  news  of  the  day  includes  in¬ 
creased  exports  of  grain,  cotton  and  other 
commodities  in  August,  increased  activity  at 
cotton  mills,  as  indicated  by  Government  re¬ 
port  on  cotton  consumption,  improved  rail¬ 
road  earnings  and  easier  money  conditions  as 
reflected  in  interest  rates.  A  prospective  re¬ 
duction  of  Federal  taxes  is  also  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  business  community. 

As  to  the  situation  at  outlying  points,  we 
i  may  very  properly  call  attention  to  the  article 
I  relative  to  affairs  in  the  Northwest  prepared 
by  a  correspondent  of  many  years’  experience. 


That  will  well  repay  perusal,  we  feel  sure. 
The  steel  business  is  fifty  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  middle  of  July,  though  still  away  below 
normal.  July  will  probably  go  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  a  remarkably  quiet  month  throughout 
the  business  world,  and  as  we  get  further  and 
further  away  from  that  period  the  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  all  the  more  pronounced. 

A  reflection  of  this  improvement  is  found  in 
the  increased  loading  of  freight  cars  as  offi¬ 
cially  reported.  This  indicates  largely  a 
greater  movement  of  grain,  now  approaching 
the  height  of  its  season,  and  has  a  bearing  in 
two  ways :  More  locomotive  fuel  will  be  re¬ 
quired  and  railroad  congestion  will  become  the 
more  probable.  It  is  congestion  rather  than 
increased  production,  or  increased  demand, 
that  is  most  apt  to  cause  an  acute  condition 
in  coal  tonnage  movement  during  the  fall. 
Both  production  and  demand  will  increase, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  demand  can 
be  stronger  without  being  larger.  The  amount 
of  coal  moved  during  the  past  few  months  has 
been  large  according  to  all  early  records,  but 
the  situation  has  been  so  largely  in  buyers’ 
hands  that  the  market  has  been  weaker  than 
the  requirements  would  seem  to  assure. 

Now  the  improvement  in  industrial  lines  re¬ 
sults  in  manufacturers  evincing  more  effective 
interest  in  the  coal  market,  our  Boston  letter 
tells,  and  nijiny  are  quietly  taking  all  the  coal 
that  may  be  offered  at  so-called  bargain  prices. 
Continuing  their  policy  of  forcing  the  issue  in 
their  favor,  manufacturers  are  reticent  as  to 
amount  in  stock  and  the  tonnage  being  pur¬ 
chased.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  are  manv 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  tonnage  offered 
at  a  bargain.  Contracts  covering  any  mater¬ 
ial  length  of  time  are  not  urgently  presented 
by  shippers,  who  feel  that  improvement  in 
business  conditions  will  create  an  imperative 
demand  and  bring  prices  to  a  better  level. 

Much  deflation  has  occurred  in  everything 
but  certain  retail  prices  and  the  wages  in 
strongly  unionized  branches.  Certainly  the 
soft  coal  trade  has  had  to  stand  more  than 
its  share,  with  a  most  unusual  distinction  being 
developed  between  union  and  non-union  mines. 
The  advantage  of  the  latter  becomes  all  the 
more  pronounced  as  time  goes  on,  and  with 
notice  that  the  Indianapolis  convention  takes 
a  stand  that  indicates  a  stubborn  fight  next 
vear.  The  coal  miners  are  ready  to  take  issue 
against  the  world,  apparently.  But  other 
strong  unions  have  come  down  because  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  day,  and  it  is 


doubtful  if  the  mine  workers  can  put  all  their 
fellow  citizens  permanently  under  the  burden 
of  sustaining  war-time  wages. 

We  sometimes, think  in  reviewing  these  mat¬ 
ters  of  mine-wage  difficulties  that  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  mining  plants  has  a  psychological  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  situation.  Both  miners  and  op¬ 
erators  located  off  on  the  mountain  sides  in 
one  district  and  another  are  apt  to  consider 
themselves  separate  and  apart  from  the  world 
of  affairs  and  become  more  or  less  autocratic, 
forgetting  the  play  of  industrial  factors  that 
regulates  the  interests  of  other  parties  in  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  doubtless  some  such 
influence  as  this  which  inspires  President 
Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  to  say :  “The  full  in¬ 
fluence  and  economic  power  of  our  great  mem¬ 
bership  may  thus  be  utilized  to  the  advantage 
of  our  people  for  the  achievement  of  our 
ideals.’’  In  the  anthracite  fields  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  a  great  advantage,  as  is  well  known, 
but  in  the  bituminous  fields  the  situation  is 
quite  different. 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Sec¬ 
retary  Davis,  declared  at  Columbus  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  that,  “the  greatest  prosperity  ever  is 
just  around  the  corner,”  adding,  “we  are  on 
the  verge  of  it.”  Of  course,  this  will  come  in 
time  and  one  comment  would  be,  How  long 
will  it  stay  around  the  corner?  And  in  con¬ 
sidering’  the  future  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  new  elements  of  Socialism  and  Bolshevism, 
which,  gloss  over  as  we  may,  are  so  strong  in 
this  country  at  present.  It  seems  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  more  huge  fortunes  acquired 
so  suddenly  as  was  the  case  in  former  years. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Gould 
and  Vanderbilt  fortunes  to  increase  as  they 
did  in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War,  had 
there  been  such  income  taxes  as  now  prevail 
and  probably  will  prevail,  even  though  modi¬ 
fications  are  made  in  the  years  to  come.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  to  the  future.  There  are  new 
elements  at  work  and  their  influence  must  be 
allowed  for. 

More  improvement  is  noted  in  the  anthracite 
trade  than  in  the  bituminous,  and  especially  is 
the  demand  strong  for  domestic  sizes.  This, 
of  course,  is  natural  to  the  time  of  year  and 
with  the  first  pronounced  coal  snap  will  be 
emphasized.  New  England  dealers  are  carry¬ 
ing  large  stocks,  for  consumers  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  have  been  backward  for  well-known  rea- 
sons»  With  increased  demand  prompted  by 
actual  necessity  these  stocks  will  soon  melt 
down  and  replenishment  will  be  necessary. 

In  other  sections  the  supplies  of  dealers  and 
consumers  vary,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  extreme  conditions,  there  will 
be  coal  enough.  Some  sizes  may  be  scare  here 
and  there,  but  there  will  be  no  hardship  and 
the  principal  difficulty  devolves  upon  transpor¬ 
tation,  whether  that  is  sufficient  or  insufficient 
at  the  critical  time. 

The  winter’s  business  in  anthracite  will  be 
more  than  ever  on  the  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Save  for  some  trifling  difference  this  costs  the 
consumer  no  more,  though  it  adds  much  to  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  the  retail  dealer.  It 
would  seem  that  when  more  normal  conditions 
prevail  greater  inducements  for  early  buying 
misfit  properly  be  made. 

Shipments  are  slightly  below  last  year’s 
record,  but  are  well  ahead  of  1919.  The  mines 
are  working  practically  at  capacity,  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  big  records  of  the 
war  years  indicated  more  than  mine  capacity. 
Washery  products  and  material  from  the  culm 
banks  served  to  augment  these  tonnages  to  an 
unusual  extent. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Demand  for  Stove  and  Chestnut  Takes  on  Greater  Strength  as  Season  Advances — - 
Prices  of  Best  Grades  of  Bituminous  Advance  10  or  15  Cents. 


Developments  in  the  anthracite  trade  are 
along  seasonal  lines.  As  the  autumn  ad¬ 
vances,  domestic  consumers  of  the  class  who 
habitually  wait  until  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  before  buying  their  coal  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  place  orders,  and  this  is  creating  more 
activity  at  retail  yards.  The  heavier  move¬ 
ment  in  this  quarter  has  been  communicated 
to  the  producing  end,  for  while  dealers  are 
well  stocked  it  is  their  policy  to  maintain  good 
reserve  supplies  owing  to  the  general  belief 
that  company  coal  will  tighten  up  after  a  little 
and  that  independent  tonnage  will  be  higher  in 
price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tightening  up  proc¬ 
ess  is  already  well  under  way  in  the  case  of 
stove  and  chestnut  sizes.  Stove  has  been  in 
good  demand  throughout  the  summer,  and  now 
the  call  for  nut  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  running  the  larger  size  a  close  sec¬ 
ond.  This  is  the  popular  size  with  the  smaller 
domestic  users  who  buy  late,  and  it  is  also  a 
prime  favorite  with  the  Western  trade.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  picking  up  in  chestnut  has 
occurred  in  the  West,  although  it  is  also  mov¬ 
ing  better  in  the  Eastern  line  trade  and  at 
tidewater. 

On  the  other  hand,  egg  has  quieted  down  in 
recent  weeks  because  the  users  of  this  size  are 
more  forehanded  and  have  already  had  their 
bins  filled  for  the  most  part.  Dealers  are  car¬ 
rying  such  heavy  stocks  of  egg  that  many  of 
them  are  unable  to  take  in  much  more  from 
lack  of  space.  This  is  making  it  difficult  for 
the  producers  to  dispose  of  all  their  egg,  but 
evidently  it  is  being  done  and  little,  if  any,  is 
going  on  the  stock  pile. 

With  pea  coal  it  is  different,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  force  the  entire  output  and  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  is  still  being  stocked  by  the  com¬ 
panies. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  companies  are 
so  far  behind  on  their  stove  and  nut  orders 
that  shipments  are  often  delayed  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  retail  trade  is  not  displaying  any 
great  eagerness  to  pay  premiums  to  indepen¬ 
dent  operators  for  prompt  delivery  of  ‘those 
sizes.  For  that  reason  prices  remain  practi¬ 
cally  unchanged  at  about  $8.25  to  $8.50  for 
stove  and  nut,  while  egg  can  be  had  straight  at 
$7.75  and  in  mixed  lots  at  from  $8  to  $8.25. 
Independent  pea  is  bringing  from  $5.25  to 
$5.50  as  a  rule. 

Of  the  steam  sizes,  rice  and  barley  seem  to 
be  moving  better  than  No.  1  buckwheat,  the 
last-named  size  not  being  apt  to  develop  much 
activity  until  steam  heating  plants  are  put  in 
operation  next  month.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
getting  to  be  in  slightly  better  demand  and  the 
price  is  inclined  to  be  firmer.  Little  is  to  be 
had  under  $3,  and  from  there  the  range  is  up 
to  the  full  circular  of  $3.50  on  the  better 
grades.  Rice  is  bringing  from  $2  to  $2.50, 
and  barley  from  $1.25  up  for  low-ash  grades. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

An  advance  of  10  or  15  cents  a  ton  in  the 
higher  grade  coals,  including  Pool  9  and  better, 
is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  evidence  that  has  yet 
come  to  hand  of  improving  conditions  in  the 
bituminous  trade.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  that 
when  the  market  turns  upward  these  grades 


are  affected  first,  because  of  the  limited  number 
of  mines  producing  them  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  tonnage  is  normally  sold  un¬ 
der  contract. 

How  soon  the  rest  of  the  market  will  be 
helped  by  the  strength  in  this  quarter  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  uncertainty,  for  with  so  many  mines  on 
part  time,  to  say  nothing  of  those  closed  down 
entirely,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  general  rise  in 
prices  until  cars  become  scarce.  However,  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  would  have 
its  advantages  even  if  prices  remain  un¬ 
changed,  since  steadier  operation  means  lower 
mining-  costs  for  the  producers  and  larger 
profits,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  wholesale 
trade. 

One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  consider¬ 
ing  future  prospects  is  that  car  shortage  is  apt 
to  come  on  rather  suddenly,  for  it  is  usually 
brought  about  by  congestion  quite  as  much  as 
by  increased  shipments.  Production  may  show 
only  a  very  slight  gain,'  or  no  gain  at  all  for 
that  matter,  and  yet  cars  may  become  scarce  at 
the  mines  because  of  the  railroad’s  inability  to 
keep  the  loads  moving  and  return  the  empties 
promptly.  It  is  a  question  of  motive  power 
rather  than  cars. 

Looking  at  it  this  way,  and  remembering 
that  the  movement  of  grain  usually  puts  a 
strain  on  the  railroads  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  possibility  of  rising  prices  due  to  car 
shortage  is  not  as  remote  as  it  would  appear 
if  one  merely  takes  the  number  of  idle  cars  and 
figures  how  much  the  production  will  have  to 
increase  in  order  to  absorb  the  surplus. 

Once  the  market  is  unmistakably  on  the  up¬ 
grade  there  will  doubtless  be  a  scramble  to  get 
coal  by  those  who  have  neglected  to  stock  up. 
The  stagnation  of  the  past  few  months  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  refusal  of  consumers  to 
buy  much  in  excess  of  current  needs  while 
prices  were  slumping.  When  convinced  that 
the  trend  has  changed  they  will  be  less  back¬ 
ward  about  anticipating  future  requirements 
even  in  the  face  of  existing  uncertainties. 

Wholesalers  state  that  $2.40  is  about  the 
cheapest  they  can  buy  Pool  9  for  now,  al¬ 
though  it  could  be  had  until  recently  as  low  as 
$2.25.  The  market  as  a  whole  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  prompt  shipment:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.50 
per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2.50-$2.85  ; 
Pool  9,  $2.40-$2.75  ;  Pool  10,  $2.10-$2.35  ;  Pool 
11,  $1.85-$2.10 ;  Pool  61,  $2.40-$2.60;  Pool  31, 
$2.30-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.60-$1.85; 
Pools  34  and  44,  $1.50-$1.75 ;  gas  slack,  $1.50- 
$1.75. 

The  tidewater  demand  is  spasmodic,  being 
governed  to  quite  an  extent  by  the  day  to  day 
bunker  requirements.  There  is  little  distress 
coal  in  evidence  and  prices  are  steady  at  about 
$5.80  to  $6  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  piers  for  Pool 
9  classification,  and  $5.60  to  $5.75  for  Pool 
10,  with  lower  grades  available  down  to  $5.25. 

Two  properties  said  to  have  been  damaged  as  a 
result  of  second  mining  after  August  27,  the  date 
the  Kohler  mine-cave  law  went  into  effect,  may 
result  in  the  City  of  Scranton  starting  a  suit  that 
will  eventually  bring  a  test  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  new  legislation.  A  similar  case,  involving  al¬ 
leged  damages  due  to  mining  operations  in  Luzerne 
County,  will  come  for  a  hearing  in  the  county  court 
at  Wilkes-Barre  on  September  30. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Improved  Anthracite  Demand  and  Change 
for  Better  in  Bituminous. 

The  anthracite  trade  seems  to  be  holding  its  own, 
if  not  even  better,  as  the  weather  has  turned  from 
summer  heat  to  somewhat  more  seasonable  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  coal 
teams  on  the  streets  and  every  one  seems  to  be  doing 
a  fair  business.  In  the  face  of  the  lull  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  few  weeks  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  better  tone  of  the  market,  outside  of  the 
change  in  the  weather,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  returning  vacationists,  who  at  first  delayed 
buying  are  finally  capitulating  after  deciding  that  no 
lower  prices  can  be  hoped  for  this  year. 

All  of  the  above  applies  strictly  to  the  city  proper, 
for  on  going  from  20  to  50  miles  in  the  outside  ter¬ 
ritory  the  general  dullness  of  retail  trade  is  really 
marked.  Dealers  in  those  sections  anxiously  ask 
salesmen  as  to  the  conditions  among  their  neighbors 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  almost  midsummer 
quietude  prevails. 

In  some  communities  much  of  this  slackness  is  ex¬ 
plainable  by  the  increasing  tonnage  of  coal  that  is 
being  handled  by  “snow-bird”  dealers  from  public 
railway  sidings.  In  one  large  town  the  retail  trade 
is  at  a  complete  standstill  on  this  account.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  shipments  of  coal  have  been  traced 
to  some  of  the  lesser  independent  mines  and  brokers, 
to  whom  the  regular  dealers  have  protested,  their  ob¬ 
jections  so  far  have  been  in  vain. 

In  the  city  there  is  a  better  tone  as  to  prices  and 
$14.25  for  stove  and  nut  seems  to  be  growing  in 
favor  with  the  larger  retailers,  with  $11  as  the  price 
for  pea.  The  consumer  still  seems  inclined  to  shop 
around,  but  the  percentage  of  orders  resulting  from 
inquiries  is  much  greater  than  during  the  previous 
few  weeks,  and  the  better  business  in  the  city  has 
encouraged  quite  a  few  retailers  to  go  more  actively 
after  the  orders. 

Stove  Coal  Popular. 

Stove  coal  has  not  lost  a  bit  of  its  popularity  with 
the  consumer  and  is  the  size  which  is  most  frequently 
asked  for  from  the  shipper.  However,  chestnut  has 
most  noticeably  increased  in  demand  and  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  dealer  to  urge 
quicker  shipments  of  this  size,  and  they  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  to  urge  that  more  stove  be  sent 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  are  increasing 
their  calls  for  nut.  Pea  is  also  inclined  to  feel  some 
of  the  urge  of  better  buying  and  some  dealers  have 
cut  heavily  into  their  storage  piles  and  are  inclined  to 
order  more  freely.  The  one  size  that  has  lost  ground 
is  egg  and  it  would  seem  that  th£  regular  users  of 
this  size  have  about  taken  their  fill,  with  the  result 
that  bigger  piles  are  developing  in  the  yards,  and  so 
this  has  affected  the  shipper  but  little. 

Operators  mostly  are  reporting  full  working  time 
at  the  mines,  and  quite  a  few  independents  are  going 
through  the  full  week  without  any  stoppage.  It  would 
seem  that  the  trade  has  now  safely  weathered  any 
likelihood  of  idleness,  and  even  some  of  the  smaller 
producers  who  shut  down  for  a  few  days  are  some¬ 
what  disappointed  that  they  did  not  stick  it  out  and 
force  a  market. 

As  to  the  winter  outlook  we  have  heard  one  pro¬ 
ducer  voice  the  opinion  that  there  would  likely  be  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  mines  for  shipments  to  the  north¬ 
west  this  winter.  He  based  his  prediction  on  the 
study  of  tonnage  tables  which  showed  that  that  ter¬ 
ritory  is  far  behind  its  tonnage  of  other  years  up  to 
this  time.  He  advanced  this  as  a  reason  why  all  local 
dealers  should  keep  top  stocks  on  h^hd  to  offset  any 
unusually  heavy  rail  shipments  that  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  mid-winter  to  the  western  territory. 

Steam  Sizes  in  Fair  Shape. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  fair  shape,  with  buckwheat  hold¬ 
ing  its  position  of  being  in  strongest  demand,  and  in 
some  respects  it  has  strengthened  its  hold  on  the 
market,  although  there  are  occasional  sales  at  $3. 
Rice  and  barley  are  still  in  quite  moderate  demand 
and  not  likely  to  improve  for  some  weeks.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  get  these  sizes  from  some  ship¬ 
pers  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  less  than  company 
quotations. 
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As  to  the  present  situation  in  bituminous  coal  it 
as  become  a  debatable  problem,  for  while  some  ship- 
ers  are  sure  there  is  no  improvement,  we  have  late- 
•  found  just  as  many  who  claim  that  there  is  a  de- 
ided  change,  and  some  who  really  claim  to  have  good 
usiness.  We  are  actually  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
itter  state  of  affairs  is  more  than  a  whistling  for 
Durage,  for  there  have  been  a  few  fair  orders  placed 
:cently  by  concerns  who  have  waited  all  summer 
>ng  before  storing  for  the  winter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  inquiries 
fjave  increased,  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  are 
rom  very  small  consumers,  such  as  greenhouse  peo- 
le,  using  only  a  car  or  two  at  the  most,  and  after 
aiting  for  the  very  lowest  prices  are  at  last  forced 
y  the  calendar  into  buying. 

It  is  in  the  big  manufacturing  plants  that  the  dull- 
ess  continues  to  be  felt  the  most,  as  many  of  the 
urnaces  which  are  operating  on  a  more  or  less  ex- 
mded  scale  seem  entirely  determined  to  use  up  stock 
:i  hand  to  a  certain  degree  before  ordering  any  re- 
lacements. 

Prices  have  not  changed  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
ant,  and  are  on  the  same  level  as  last  reported,  as 
ollows :  Pool  1,  $3  to  $3.25;  Pool  71,  $2.45  to  $2.80; 
>ool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.70;  Pool  10,  $2.10  to  $2  30,  and 
>ool  11,  $1.85  to  $1.95. 


FAIRMONT  TONNAGE  GAINS 
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.argest  Output  in  Nearly  Three  Months  Was 

Recorded  Last  Week. 

The  heaviest  tonnage  in  eleven  weeks  was  mined  in 
orthern  West  Virginia  last  week.  The  aggregate 
eing  287,850  tons  or  an  increase  of  50,800  tons  over 
le  previous  week.  The  Fairmont  region  proper 
jaded  4,928  cars  of  coal,  or  778  cars  more  than  the 
,eek  before.  The  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
ained  14,400  tons,  the  Monongahela  15,900  tons,  and 
le  Western  Maryland  6,650  tons.  The  tonnage  gen- 
rally  increased  except  on  the  Cumberland  Division, 
;hich  fell  back  200  cars. 

The  Fairmont  region  on  Monday  of  this  week 
jaded  1,210  cars,  and  1,190  empties  were  ordered  by 
he  mines  for  Tuesday. 

Of  the  Monongah  Division  on  Monday  there  were 
07  cars  loaded  for  Curtis  Bay ;  7  cars  for  the  lakes 
nd  5  cars  to  Arlington.  Railroad  fuel  loading  ag- 
regated  214  cars,  of  which  the  B.  &  O.  itself  secured 
64  cars  while  foreign  carriers  obtained  150  cars. 
)f  the  755  cars  of  coal  loaded  on  the  B.  &  O.  in  the 
egion  on  Monday  there  were  696  cars  loaded  east 
nd  59  cars  west. 

Although  production  is  swelling  it  does  not  give 
j  ny  promise  of  price  levels  recovering.  There  are 
■erhaps  other  unionized  regions  worse  of?  than  this 
eld,  but  quite  a  good-sized  tonnage  is  mined  here  by 
everal  public  utilities  or  steel  companies  that  sup- 
ly  their  own  plants  with  fuel  and  only  occasionally 
gure  in  the  market.  This  tonnage  may  range  from 
50  to  200  cars  a  day,  and  these  plants  have  been 
unning  almost  full  capacity  most  of  the  time. 

Spot  Prices. 

Little  coal  is  being  sold  these  days.  Quotations 
re  as  follows:  Pool  34,  $1.50  to  $1.55;  slack,  $1.50 
d  $1.55;  Pool  63,  $2  to  $2.10;  Pool  64,  $1.60;  Pool 
8,  $2.20  to  $2.25 ;  Pool  37,  $2.40 ;  $2.50. 

!  Curtis  Bay  shipments  of?  the  Monongah  Division 
ist  week  showed  some  little  gain,  but  nothing  would 
idicate  recovery  of  the  export  trade.  There  were  33 
ars  more  shipped  to  Curtis  Bay  than  the  previous 
»eek.  Last  week’s  total  was  115  cars.  There  were  42 
ars  loaded  to  Arlington  pier,  a  gain  of  16  over  the 
■revious  week,  while  last  week  two  lone  cars  of  coal 
vere  loaded  for  Locust  Point. 

Lake  shipments  last  week  of?  the  Monongah  Di- 
ision  climbed  up  to  324  carloads,  the  heaviest  since 
he  week  ending  August  20th,  which  totaled  412  car- 
aads.  This  outlet  is  used  to  dispose  of  surplus  coal. 

Railroads  Buying  More  Freely. 

.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  loaded  on  the 
donongah  Division  last  week  went  for  railroad  fuel. 
V  total  of  1,214  cars  of  coal  was  taken  by  the  car- 
iers,  which  constituted  the  best  loading  on  this  type 
!  f  business  since  the  week  ending  February  19th, 
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when  the  aggregate  was  1,263  carloads.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  gain  in  the  tonnage  taken  by  both  the 
B.  &  O.  and  foreign  roads. 

Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  secured  582  cars  of  coal, 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  favorable  for  B.  &  O. 
tonnage  since  the  week  ending  January  15th.  For¬ 
eign  roads  took  632  cars,  the  best  showing  for  almost 
a  month.  Whether  the  railroads  are  securing  more 
coal  because  of  the  danger  of  a  strike  among  their 
employes  or  because  conditions  are  on  the  mend  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained. 

Western  coal  movement  increased  greatly  last  week 
of?  the  Monongah  Division,  primarily  due  to  the 
heavy  lake  movement.  There  were  694  cars  of  coal 
loaded  west  or  an  increase  of  439  loads  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  and  the  best  showing  for  six  weeks  in  that 
direction.  East  there  were  2,214  cars  loaded,  or  a 
drop  of  161  cars  from  the  previous  week.  A  decided 
improvement  in  freight  movement  through  the  Graf¬ 
ton  gateway  was  noted  last  week,  when  4,261  loads 
were  drawn  over  the  Alleghenies — an  increase  of  547 
loads  over  the  previous  week,  of  which  2,949  cars 
were  coal,  which  showed  a  gain  of  457  cars. 


BALTIMORE  UNCERTAIN 


Some  Points  of  Betterment,  blit  General 
Situation  Is  Unsatisfactory. 

The  entire  coal  situation  at  Baltimore  is  on  an 
unsatisfactory  basis.  The  price  raises  of  a  week 
ago  on  soft  coal  are  still  maintained,  'but  the  whole 
underprop  of  this  market  is  unnatural  and  forced. 
So,  too,  is  the  hard  coal  situation,  in  which  the  trade 
with  yards  fairly  well  supplied  and  with  most  of 
their  orders  cleaned  from  their  books  report  that 
the  cellars  of  Baltimore  consumers  are  still  short 
about  a  two  months’  normal  supply  for  this  season 
of  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  talk  of  improvement  in  business 
generally  there  is  no  material  reflection  in  the  matter 
of  placing  orders  for  soft  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  method  of  selling  just  at  present  is  such  as  to 
cause  many  uncertainties.  Some  operations  that 
produce  first-class  steam  coals,  for  instance,  and 
where  the  high  wage  rate  for  miners  prevails,  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  coal  in  the  open  market  from  mines  that 
can  produce  cheaper  than  they,  and  sell  this  produce 
to  their  own  customers.  This  at  least  insures  against 
a  loss  due  to  a  selling  basis  below  the  actual  cost 
of  operation. 

There  are  some  mines,  however,  which  are  unable 
to  close  down,  largely  because  they  need  pumping 
forces  or  other  emergency  help,  and  find  it  better 
to  run  at  least  on  a  small  scale  and  take  what  they 
can  get  for  their  product  in  the  open  market.  A  few 
regions  like  the  Georges  Creek  are  fairly  well  sold 
up  on  contracts  for  the  very  best  coals,  and  there 
spot  selling  is  tighter  than  at  other  points. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  coals  as  a  whole  are  stronger 
as  to  price  and  comparative  fuels  in  the  same  pools 
from  B.  &  O.  and  Western  Maryland  producing 
sections. 

Export  Trade  at  Very  Low  Ebb. 

Like  Newport  News  and  other  exporting  points, 
but  possibly  even  in  a  more  marked  degree,  the  ex¬ 
port  situation  at  Baltimore  has  slumped.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  present  month  only  three  ships  were 
loaded  with  coal  from  this  port.  These  ships  took 
a  total  of  17,720  tons  cargo  and  2,455  tons  bunker. 

While  a  few  of  the  retail  dealers  are  reporting  an 
increasing  number  of  orders  for  anthracite,  the  ma¬ 
jority  say  there  is  little  change  to  the  situation  here. 
Most  of  the  dealers  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up  on 
deliveries  on  their  orders  and  are  merely  in  a.  waiting 
mood.  Baltimore  will  undoubtedly  be  considerably 
more  than  100,000  tons  short  of  hard  coal  with  the 
start  of  October. 

Coal  men  have  done  all  they  can  to  make  the  public 
buy,  but  continued  agitation  causes  the  public  to  hold 
of?.  A  new  story  the  past  week  in  the  press,  to  the 
ef?ect  that  a  company  is  being  formed  to  sell  coal 
in  this  city,  recovered  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
bed  by  dredges,  as  low  as  $4  a  ton,  is  not  conducive 
of  sane  and  sober  thought  and  buying. 
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REACTION  AT  CINCINNATI 

Domestic  Coals  Suffer  Setback,  but  Inquiry 
for  Steam  Grades  Continues. 

Conditions  in  the  Cincinnati  market  were  some¬ 
what  less  encouraging  during  the  last  week,  though 
steam  inquiries  were  more  numerous  and  insistent, 
inviting  the  discussion  of  yearly  contract  rates.  Spot 
demands  on  all  kinds  of  coal  were  of?  for  the  time 
being,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  continued  torrid 
weather,  which  had  a  tendency  not  only  to  discourage 
domestic  purchases  but  to  reduce  other  demands  as 
well. 

Smokeless  coals  found  no  attractive  outlet  and  the 
prices  were  notably  weaker.  While  most  of  the 
operators  regarded  these  less  favorable  conditions  as 
temporary,  there  were  those  who  saw  in  them  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  industrial  situation  was  not  yet  mended 
and  might  not  mend  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Over 
against  these  pessimistic  views  were  the  assurances 
that  iron  and  steel  plants  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  were 
either  resuming  or  enlarging  their  operations. 

Smokeless  orders  for  tidewater  were  rather  more 
numerous  and  larger  than  those  of  the  week  before, 
but  few  of  them  were  for  export,  most  of  the  cargoes 
going  to  meet  New  England  or  bunkerage  demands. 
Prices  were  very  low,  reflecting  the  extreme  weak¬ 
ness  of  eastern  demand.  The  low  water  mark  of 
these  prices  is  seen  in  the  bids  for  naval  coal  con¬ 
tracts  in  which  the  government  was  offered  perfectly 
good  mine-run  smokeless  coal  at  the  astonishing  rate 
of  $1.99  a  ton  at  the  mines.  This  is  about  a  dollar 
less  than  the  average  price  in  the  open  market  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  incident  caused  much  comment. 
Domestic  held  its  own  fairly  well. 

In  the  bituminous  coals,  practically  all  varieties 
were  in  depression,  though  the  call  for  slack  and 
other  steam  coals  seemed  to  be  just  a  trifle  better 
and  the  selling  rate  was  somewhat  stiffen  Domestic 
sales  were  checked  up  by  the  new  spurt  of  high  tem¬ 
perature.  Production  dropped  accordingly  and  prices 
naturally  were  lower.  Egg  was  especially  of?  and 
was  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Numerous  Rejections  Cause  Unsettlement. 

The  recurrence  of  extreme  heat  seems  to  have  had 
a  widely  demoralizing  effect.  One  of  the  notable  re¬ 
sults  was  the  turning  back  of  many  cars  of  lump  coal 
on  the  pretense  that  the  quality  was  not  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  This  resulted  in  a  lot  of  emergency  sales  at 
prices  that  naturally  depressed  regular  market  trans¬ 
actions. 

Operations  for  the  week  did  well  to  hold  their  own 
and  at  some  places  they  did  not  even  do  that.  In 
the  smokeless  fields  of  West  Virginia,  the  average 
was  below  rather  than  above  35  per  cent,  while  it 
would  be  putting  it  strong  to  say  that  the  bituminous 
districts  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  worked  as 
much  as  30  per  cent.  The  Kanawha  district  of  the 
former  State,  nvhich  seems  to  be  recovering  very 
slowly  from  its  recent  rebellion  debauch,  is  not  as 
yet  figuring  in  the  production  statistics. 

The  Pocahontas  districts  in  Mercer  and  McDowell 
counties  are  said  to  be  negotiating  for  a  lowering  of 
the  mine  wage  schedules.  In  some  cases  reductions 
already  have  been  made.  These  are  non-union  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  solution  of  the  now  pressing  problems 
of  lower  production  cost  seems  here  to  be  progressing 
as  it  has  in  the  Hazard  district  under  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  conditions. 

Car  Shortage  in  Prospect. 

The  question  of  rolling  stock  conditions  on  the  coal 
railroads  seems  now  to  be  getting  some  necessary 
attention  after  a  long  season  of  serious  neglect.  Rail¬ 
way  officials  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  right 
sort  of  equipment  for  domestic  shipments  and  com¬ 
plaints  on  that  fact  have  awakened  them  to  the 
necessity  of  action  on  the  subject.  That  there  will 
be  a  car  shortage  on  the  first  occasion  of  pressing 
fuel  demand  nobody  doubts.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  trouble  will  be  worse  than  ever  before. 

The  price  of  smokeless  lump  has  held  pretty  well 
to  $5,  but  there  have  been  sales  at  $4.50.  Mine-run 
has  averaged  about  $3,  with  exceptional  sales  down 
to  $2.50.  Egg  has  ranged  between  $4  and  $4.75, 
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while  nut  and  slack,  with  its  special  market  impaired, 
has  been  slow  to  move  at  from  $2  to  $2.25. 

Bituminous  lump  is  being  quoted  at  from  $3  to 
$3.50,  but  much  of  it  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $2.50 
and  $2.75.  Egg  of  this  variety  has  averaged  between 
$2.25  and  $3.  Mine-run  has  been  from  $2  to  $2.50, 
with  exceptional  sales  as  low  as  $1.50.  Nut  and 
slack,  which  was  in  fairly  good  demand,  has  ranged 
between  $1.25  and  $1.75. 

Big  buyers  still  seem  to  think  there  is  going  to 
be  a  better  opportunity  to  buy  later  on  and  are  hold' 
ing  off  because  they  can  do  so,  having  no  present 
urgent  need  for  big  fuel  reserves.  When  these  men 
see  the  market  take  a  distinct  turn  upwards,  they  are 
going  to  get  excited  and  reach  for  coal. 

Hot  weather  has  reduced  retail  deliveries  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  some  extent,  but  the  first  cold  snap  will 
set  it  going  again. 


SITUATION  AT  COLUMBUS 

Little  Better  Demand  for  Steam  Coal  from 
Eastern  Ohio  Field. 

With  the  resumption  of  steel  mills  in  eastern  Ohio, 
local  coal  companies  report  this  week  that  the  steam 
coal  market  is  beginning  to  open  up.  This  applies, 
however,  only  to  mines  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field, 
and  companies  with  mines  only  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
field  are  not  yet  feeling  the  improvement. 

The  warm  weather,  which  has  'been  ever  present 
for  the  past  month,  continues  to  hang  on,  to  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  retail  dealers.  The  domestic  trade 
is  extremely  quiet,  the  only  sign  of  encouragement 
being  the  number  of  inquiries,  which  indicates  that 
the  domestic  trade  will  begin  to  boom  as  soon  as 
a  frosty  morning  awakens  the  buyers  to  action. 
Dealers  say  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  winter  supply  of  coal  is  in. 

Prices  have  edged  off  a  little  on  Pocahontas  and 
screenings.  Pocahontas  lump  is  now  freely  offered 
at  from  $4.50  to  $5.25,  compared  with  a  price  of 
$5  to  $5.25  two  weeks  ago.  Hocking  screenings  are 
selling  as  low  as  90  cents,  but  the  average  is  from 
$1  to  $1.25.  Hocking  lump  is  $3  to  $3.50;  Hocking 
mine-run,  $1.75  to  $2,  and  Hocking  egg  $2.25.  West 
Virginia  four-inch  lump  is  $3  to  $3.25  and  West 
Virginia  screenings  $1.15  to  $1.35. 

Lake  Movement  Still  Light. 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lake  are  being  cleared 
of  the  congestion  that  has  existed  for  several  weeks, 
but  the  only  lake  movement  to  speak  of  is  from  a 
few  mines  in  the  Pomeroy  district. 

Trouble  that  existed  at  the  seven  mines  of  the 
'Ohio  Collieries  Co.,  in  the  Athens  district,  has  been 
settled  and  a  shut-down  of  the  mines,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  company,  averted. 

The  City  of  Columbus  will  open  bids  on  September 
28th  for  the  city’s  estimated  needs  for  the  next  three 
months,  11,000  tons. 

The  State  Utilities  Commission  has  not  started 
its  investigation  of  coal  freight  rates  in  Ohio,  al¬ 
though  it  has  held  hearings  on  the  tariffs  on  road 
building  materials,  and  certain  farm  commodities. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 


Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes  from  Great 
Britain  during  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1920, 
and  1921,  were: 


1920 

1921 

Anthracite  . 

1,111,912 

570,451 

Steam  . 

. .  15,018,763 

7,220,711 

Gas  . 

.  1,488,197 

1,725,508 

Household  . . 

45,481 

57,586 

Other  sorts  . 

711,579 

370,719 

Total  . 

, .  18,375,932 

9,944,975 

Coke — Gas  . 

558,093 

239,913 

Other  sorts . .  . . 

761,286 

84,977 

Manufactured  fuel . . . . 

.  1,499,904 

394,819 

James  A.  Phelan,  a  retail  dealer  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  to  open  another  yard  in  order  to 
be  better  able  to  take  care  of  his  growing  business. 


BUFFALO  AWAITS  UPTURN 


Bituminous  Coal  Market  Shows  Little  Real 
Improvement  Up  to  This  Time. 

It  is  about  the  same  story.  Some  of  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  shippers  think  they  are  getting  more  inquiries 
and  perhaps  are  making  a  better  lot  of  sales.  One 
shipper  says  he  has  sold  some  three-quarter  steam 
coal  to  an  eastern  consumer  at  $3  and  believes  he 
is  going  to  get  a  good  contract  on  it,  but  others 
think  that  if  he  can  do  it  he  is  a  fine  salesman. 
They  are  not  able  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  declared  that  the  Buffalo  waterworks 
are  not  taking  the.  contract  coal  asked  for  a  while 
ago,  but  are  finding  it  so  easy  to  pick  up  good  lots 
at  knock-down  prices  that  they  are  staying  in  that 
sort  of  a  market  right  along. 

As  to  car  shortage,  the  reports  seem  to  come  from 
any  trade  except  coal.  Lumber  and  grain  are  a 
trifle  short,  but  coal  cars  are  still  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  good  many  cars 
that  could  not  be  used,  but  the  idle  strings  one  sees 
on  the  sidings  are  not  all  cripples  by  any  means.  So 
it  appears  that  a  shortage  right  away  wiil  have  to 
be  of  motive  power,  if  anything.  The  mining  is 
slow,  because  the  operators  do  not  dare  to  put  out 
much  coal  that  they  do  not  see  a  market  for.  They 
would  dig  much  more  than  at  present  if  they  could 
see  any  outlet  for  it.  Never  mind' if  the  profit  is 
small,  it  keeps  the  outfit  together,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  whai  may  come  along. 

From  some  of  the  big  anthracite  companies  come 
rumors  of  impending  strikes.  The  miners  do  not 
like  the  shutting  down  of  mines  that  were  hit  by 
the  cave-in  law  and  seem  to  think  that  by  refusing 
to  work  they  can  somehow  force  them  back  into 
activity.  It  is  not  supposed  here  that  the  closing 
was  anything  but  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  that 
ought  to  be  the  whole  of  the  case.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  situation  in  anthracite  will 
change  much  this  season.  Even  a  local  daily  has 
said  within  a  week  that  the  decline  in  prices  is  likely 
to  be  small,  if  anything,  which  is  a  great  admission 
on  its  part. 

Hand  to  Mouth  Buying. 

The  bituminous  consumer  is  not  buying  much  more 
coal  than  he  is  using.  He  has  a  pretty  good  supply 
on  hand  and  he  is  running  his  factory  with  great 
caution,  for  it  will  not  do  to  stock  up  with  manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  any  sort  to  any  great  extent.  Some 
mills,  it  is  reported,  are  going  just  fast  enough  to 
give  married  men  something  to  support  their  families 
on,  letting  the  young  men  go  out  burgling  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  it  seems.  The  outlook  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  rosy,  but  this  is  an  elastic  country  and  it  means 
to  wiggle  through  this  difficulty  somehow  and  not 
worry  much  about  it.  So  people  are  buying  luxuries 
about  as  they  used  to.  They  will  probably  go  on  in 
much  the  same  way  to  the  end.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
is  not  the  wrong  end  that  promises  to  come  in  sight 
before  long. 

Bituminous  quotations  continue  unsteady  on  an 
average  of  $3  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny 
Valley  mine-run,  $1.75  to  $2  for  slack,  adding  $2.36 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  other  coals  for 
freight. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  improves  slowly,  not 
nearly  as  fast  as  was  expected.  The  lack  of  cold 
weather  seems  to  be  the  cause.  The  idea  of  a  decline 
in  prices  has  about  disappeared,  but  people  will  not 
do  a  thing  if  they  set  against  it,  no  matter  how  much 
it  seems  to  be  needed.  They  do  not  like  urgency 
that  suggests  coercion  and  they  are  sometimes  willing 
to  suffer  on  account  of  their  willfulness. 

Lake  shipments  have  fallen  off  materially.  Some 
say  the  upper-lake  docks  are  filled  up,  others  call  it 
slow  mining  and  selling  coal  east.  Clearances  for 
the  week  were  only  88,500  tons,  of  which  33,600  tons 
were  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  17,400  tons  for  Mil¬ 
waukee,  10,500  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  9,500  tons  for 
Chicago,  7,500  tons  for  Fort  William,  7,500  tons  for 
Ashland  and  2500  tons  for  Hancock. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  75  cents  to  Hancock,  65  to 
70  cents  to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  50 
cents  to  Duluth,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Ashland. 


MORE  INTEREST  AT  BOSTON 

Improvement  in  Industrials  Aids  Coal  Trad 
— Bargains  Snapped  Up. 

For  the  week  ending  September  10  all-rail  ship 
ments  of  bituminous  coal  into  New  England  de 
creased  about  100  cars  from  those  of  the  precedin 
week. 

The  low  water  freights  to  points  accessible  t 
tidewater  have  tended  in  a  measure  to  equalize  tl 
tonnage,  charters  being  reported  at  as  low  as  90  cent 
to  $1  on  schooners  and  barges  from  Hampton  Road 
to  Boston. 

The  total  receipts  of  bituminous  are,  however,  fa1 
'below  the  tonnage  received  for  the  past  five  year 
and  the  total  accumulative  output  of  the  mines,  a 
reported  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  fo 
the  213  working  days  of  the  calendar  year,  is  ove 
93,000,000  tons  behind  that  of  last  year  and  53,500,00' 
tons  behind  that  of  1919,  a  year  of  depression. 

With  the  growing  optimistic  feeling  as  to  the  im 
provement  in  all  industrial  lines  the  manufacturer 
are  evincing  a  more  effective  interest  in  the  coa 
market  and  many  are  very  quietly  taking  in  coal  tha 
may  be  offered  at  so  called  “bargain  prices.” 

It  is  noticed,  in  many  cases,  the  buyers  for  th 
large  industrials  are  very  reticent  as  to  the  amount 
they  have  in  stock  or  amounts  purchased,  but  it  i 
very  evident  that  there  are  many  who  are  ready  t< 
take  advantage  of  such  tonnage  as  may  be  offeree 
at  a  price  under  the  advertised  current  market. 

The  actual  placing  of  orders  seems,  with  many  o 
the  buyers,  or  “prospects,”  to  'be  fully  as  much  : 
question  of  price  as  of  quality.  They  claim  that  wit! 
an  underload  of  their  power  plants,  or  with  the  helj 
of  a  considerable  water  power,  they  can  use  a  some 
what  lower  grade  of  coal  at  the  lower  price  to  ad 
vantage. 

Contracts  Not  Urgently  Presented. 

Contracts  covering  any  length  of  time  are  no 
urgently  presented  by  shippers  or  enthusiastically  re 
ceived  by  the  consumers,  the  shippers  having  faitl 
that  the  improvement  in  business  conditions  wil 
create  an  imperative  demand  and  bring  prices  to  : 
better  level  and  the  buyers  anticipating  a  chance  tc 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  at  prices  which,  a 
least,  are  not  in  excess  of  those  now  prevailing. 

The  advance  in  raw  cotton  is  sure  to  stabilize  th< 
cotton  goods  market  and  the  retail  merchant  realizing 
that  with  the  advance  in  the  raw  material  there  cat 
be  no  chance  of  a  lower  price  on  the  manufacture' 
goods  will  be  anxious  to  fill  up  his  depleted  stocki 
to  the  limit  of  his  requirements  or  purchasing  ability! 

This  means  real  business  for  the  New  Englanc 

mills  and  they  will  have  to  have  fuel  to  do  business! 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  quotations  oil 
spot  shipments  and  very  few  contracts  are  offered 

One  reported  from  the  office  of  the  Long  &  Ayei 

Corporation  is  for  250,000  tons  of  Pocahontas,  1  anc 
2,  at  $5.10  per  gross  ton,  Hampton  Roads,  October 
1921,  to  April,  1922. 

The  decrease  in  the  production  of  anthracite  coa' 
for  the  week  ending  September  10th  was  wholh 
caused  by  the  Labor  Day  cessation  of  work.  The  tota 
production  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  calenda: 
year  is  about  800,000  behind  that  of  1920,  but  the  Sep 
tember  shipments  of  this  year  have  more  than  offse 
this  difference,  as  in  1920  there  was  a  strike  whicl 
severely  depleted  the  output  for  that  year. 

Retailers  Fairly  Well  Stocked. 

For  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  data  at  preseni 
available  seems  to  indicate  the  receipts  of  domestic 
anthracite  coal  by  the  retail  dealers  from  April  1 
to  September  1  were  very  nearly  equal  to  those  oi 
1920,  'but  the  deliveries  for  the  period  were  materially 
less.  This  means  that  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  deal¬ 
ers’  yards  is  much  in  excess  of  the  usual  supplies 
carried  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  the  carrying 
has  added  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  in  the  form* 
of  interest  on  invested  capital.  Much  of  this  stock  • 
has  been  carried  for  several  months  and  the  interest 
on  the  amount  of  money  so  tied  up  amounts  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  considerable  sum. 

This  item  of  interest  on  investment,  which  is  a  real 
expense  to  the  retail  merchant,  is  usually  ignored  by 
the  consumer  and  he  refuses  to  see  any  reason  why 
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j  he  coal  merchant  should  make  any  advance  in  price 
•  if  coal  purchased  several  months  ago  at  the  then 
urrent  price.  This  situation  shows  very  plainly  that 
here  are  many  households  not  as  yet  provided  with 
;  lie  necessary  fuel  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  present  stock  in  the  average  dealers’  yards, 
hough  abnormally  large,  would  not  last  more  than 
\  few  weeks  should  there  be  a  demand  to  100  per 
,:ent  of  the  delivery  capacity,  and  should  a  strike 
iccur  on  the  railroads  and  replenishment  shipments 
i  ,e  stopped,  even  for  a  short  time,  it  would  mean 
uffering  for  many  as  the  cold  weather  approaches 
tnd  the  rationing  of  coal  as  of  war  times. 

At  present  domestic  coal  is  coming  forward  freely, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  stove  size.  Many  of  the 
arger  users  of  the  egg  have  taken  the  precaution  to 
iouse  their  supply  and  there  is  comparatively  little 
:all  for  this  size.  Chestnut  is  in  much  better  demand 
han  for  the  past  weeks,  as  the  smaller  consumer  is 
ealizing  the  advantage  of  securing  at  least  a  part 
)f  his  supply,  and  dealers  are  urging  the  use  of  this 
i  ;ize  for  range  use  where  the  customer  has  been  in 
he  habit  of  using  the  stove  size. 

Independent  quotations  on  stove  range  about  $8.75, 
>ut  instances  are  noted  where  a  price  somewhat  above 
his  has  been  obtained  for  spot  cars  by  dealers  who 
vere  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  immediate  orders. 
In  orders  covering  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  $8.25  is 
[uoted  for  the  three  sizes,  but  in  such  cases  egg  and 
hestnut  are  very  likely  to  come  forward  much  more 
>romptly  than  stove. 

While  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  vicinity  is  not 
noving  a  large  tonnage  there  is  an  improvement  in 
he  demand  and  they  feel,  that  with  the  coming  of 
i  few  cool  days,  this  demand  will  be  much  stimulated. 


TONNAGE  FALLS  BEHIND 


Central  Pennsylvania  Production  This  Month 
Not  Up  to  August  Rate. 

Altoona,  Pa..  Sept.  22. — Production  in  the  Central 
;  Pennsylvania  bituminous  field  in  September  will 
i  carcely  measure  up  to  that  of  August.  At  some 
ioints  in  the  district  there  is  evidence  of  a  revival 
if  business,  but  at  others  conditions  are  still  dull. 

The  Stineman  mine  No.  2,  one  of  the  largest  opera- 
•  ions  in  the  district,  and  located  at  South  Fork,  re- 
i  umed  production  early  this  week.  Stineman  mine 
:  lo.  4  resumed  several  weeks  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Webster  Coal  Co.,  with 
■perations  at  Revloc  and  Colver,  closed  their  mines 
lown  a  few  days  ago  for  an  indefinite  period.  They 
ell  most  of  their  output  to  the  Government,  but  new 
ontracts  are  necessary  before  operations  can  be 
I  esumed. 

The  price  of  pool  11  at  present  is  $1.75  bid  at  the 
nines  and  $1.80  asked. 

.  During  August  the  district  lost  13,148  cars,  or 
•57,000  tons,  from  its  normal  percentage  of  the 
ountry’s  output.  On  the  same  basis  the  loss  for 
he  year  ending  September  would  be  68,227  cars, 
•r  3,411,000,  according  to  calculations  made  at  the 
ffices  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Vssociation. 

John  Brophy,  president  of  district  No.  2,  United 
dine  Workers  of  America,  has  announced  that  the 
|  istrict  will  hold  its  fall  convention  at  DuBois  on 
Ictober  18th.  A  scale  agreement  will  be  formulated 
nd  a  committee  appointed  to  meet  the  operators  in 
[  n  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  two  years  following 
vlarch  31,  1922.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  many 
if  the  more  conservative  miners  do  not  approve 
ome  of  the  radical  demands,  such  as  the  30-hour 
veek  and  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages  which  it  is 
lenerally  understood  will  be  demanded. 


The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
liscontinued  its  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  15th,  following  the  resignation  of  R.  H.  Ses- 
ions  as  district  manager.  The  territory  formerly 
landled  by  the  Omaha  office  will  hereafter  be  under 
he  jurisdiction  of  R.  A.  Timmons,  the  company’s 
listrict  manager  at  Kansas  City. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Consumers  Still  Holding  Off  on  Orders — 
Dealers  Look  for  Higher  Prices. 

The  coal  situation,  so  far  as  retailing  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  almost  a  repetition  of  a  year  ago.  People 
are  resentful  at  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  coal, 
and  they  are  holding  off  to  the  last  minute  with 
their  orders.  Despite  the  improvement  which  has 
come  about  most  grudgingly,  the  tonnage  moving  at 
retail  is  far  less  than  it  should  be.  People  simply 
must  take  on  some  coal  now,  for  they  are  hardly 
strong  enough  in  their  convictions  to  endure  freez¬ 
ing.  But  they  are  deferring  the  purchase  of  fuel  till 
the  last  moment.  Those  who  are  putting  in  coal  are 
cutting  down  on  their  orders.  Those  who  formerly 
put  in  all  that  their  bin  capacity  would  accommodate, 
have  cut  their  orders  in  half  or  less.  People  who 
took  a  full  load,  now  take  one  or  two  tons. 

A  year  ago,  the  same  situation  prevailed.  Buying 
Was  deferred  till  the  last  minute,  though  some  of 
the  buying  was  done  early  enough,  but,  through  de¬ 
lays  in  moving  the  coal,  could  not  get  it  until  later. 
The  situation  worked  out  all  right  then,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  theory  is,  if  well  then  why  not  again? 
But  as  every  season  is  a  problem  in  itself,  the  an¬ 
swer  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  success  or  its 
lack  develops.  Probably  there  will  be  no  seriorls 
difficulty,  aside  from  the  congestion  which  is  certain 
to  ensue  when  hundreds  all  want  their  coal  delivered 
the  .  same  day. 

The  steam  trade  broke  the  .  market  a  year  ago  by 
refraining  from  buying.  Those  who  have  not  con¬ 
tracted,  are  following  the  same  system  again  this 
year.  But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  win  on  the 
same  system  twice  in  succession,  as  many  a  devotee 
of  the  race  track  can  testify. 

Steam  Trade  Slow. 

Dealers  insist  that  the  market  has  gone  the  limit 
in  steam  coal  already.  They  point  out  that  some 
of  the  prices  at  which  coal  has  moved  have  been 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  costs  from  the  mine  to  their 
yards,  and  that  there  are  no  such  extreme  prices 
ruling  in  soft  coal  as  was  the  case  last  year.  But 
many  buyers  are  simply  standing  pat  and  holding  out 
for  further  breaks. 

Dealers,  on  their  part — at  least  some  of  them — are 
confident  that  the  coal  which  they  have  on  hand,  or 
under  contract,  will  be  worth  more  money  when 
cold  weather  strikes,  rather  than  less.  They  admit 
the  strike  of  buyers  is  working  some  havoc,  and 
point  to  the  low  price  quoted  on  a  number  of  steam 
grades  as  evidence  of  it,  but  they  insist  that  it  can¬ 
not  last  forever,  and  when  the  cheap  coal  has  been 
absorbed,  buyers  will  have  to  come  to  them  for  sup¬ 
plies  at  a  fair  price,  which  will  be  higher  than  some 
of  the  quotations  now  current  with  some  concerns. 

As  yet  no  killing  frost  has  occurred  and  it  is  well 
past  the  middle  of  September.  This  is  a  guaranty 
that  all  crops  are  safe  and  well  past  the  danger  line. 
Corn,  which  has  been  the  most  promising  and  about 
the  only  crop  which  did  not  suffer  from  the  hot 
summer,  will  have  the  best  yield  that  the  Northwest 
ever  had.  This  means  much  in  a  commercial  way, 
for  the  dairy  industry  will  do  much  toward  off¬ 
setting  the  poor  yields  of  crops.  And  Minnesota’s 
dairy  industry  is  about  double  the  value  of  her  iron 
ore  production.  The  figures  for  1920  showed  about 
$140,000,000  for  iron  ore  and  $205,000,000  for  the 
dairy  industry.  Minnesota  is  third  in  dairy  produc¬ 
tion,  New  York  being  second  and  Wisconsin  first. 


“Wall  Street  has  turned  the  corner.”  That  seems 
definite,  but  how  far  will  it  go  down  the  new  avenue, 
is  the  comment  of  one  observer.  There  is  quite  a 
question  as  to  how  much  progress  will  be  made 
during  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  year.  Easier 
money  will  help  new  enterprises,  serve  as  a  stimu¬ 
lation  to  speculation  and  speculative  undertakings, 
and  the  present  rate  of  taxation  will  prevent  the 
unloading  of  securities  this  year  that  show  a  profit. 
This  may  perhaps  be  a  stimulating  or  sustaining 
factor  over  the  latter  portion  of  1920. 


A.  W.  Coulson  has  purchased  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  of  A.  D.  Morgan  at  llion,  N.  Y. 


PITTSBURGH  DOING  BETTER 


But  Improvement  Is  Largely  Confined  to 
By-Product  Coal  and  Coke. 

Railroad  men  in  this  territory  report  quite  an  in¬ 
crease  in  tonnage  moving  over  their  lints.  This  in¬ 
cludes  foodstuffs  and  steel  for  export,  and  also  other 
miscellaneous  products.  Shipments  of  coal,  how¬ 
ever,  are  lagging  considerably. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co,  is  operating  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  other  mines  such  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  R.  R.  &  Coal  Co.,  the  Hilman 
interests,  etc.,  are  only  producing  a  very  limited  ton¬ 
nage,  the  bigger  producing  companies  feeling  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  coal  in  the  ground  than  to 
sell  at  a  price  considerably  under  the  cost  of  putting 
the  coal  in  the  cars. 

The  mines  in  the  non-union  fields  in  the  Connells- 
ville  district  are  making  great  inroads  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  union  mines,  as  they  are  in  position  to 
sell  their  tonnage  at  considerably  lower  prices.  A 
great  deal  of  this  Connellsville  coal,  and  also  some 
from  the  Fairmont  territory,  is  now  running  into 
W estern  markets,  where  under  normal  conditions 
they  could  not  compete.  This  is  causing  much  dis¬ 
couragement  to  union  mine  operators  and  they  are 
curtailing  production,  or  shutting  down  their  mines 
entirely. 

The  cold  weather  of  a  few  days  ago  caused  con¬ 
siderable  activity  in  this  territory,  but  this  activity 
was  short-lived.  Operators  and  wholesalers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  feeling  more  optimistic  about  the  imme¬ 
diate  outlook,  as  they  feel  that  a  few  days  of  cold 
weather  will  cause  a  considerable  picking  up  in 
the  demand  for  coal  from  the  retailer  for  domestic 
use,  and  from  the  other  consumers  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  demand  for  by-product  coal  and  coke  is  hold¬ 
ing  strong,  as  a  considerable  number  of  furnaces 
have  recently  been  blown  in  in  this  territory,  and 
it  is  understood  that  a  number  of  others  will  be  in 
operation  at  an  early  date.  The  closing  of  the 
Rainey  ovens  on  account  of  labor  trouble  also  has 
had  much  to  do  with  holding  the  prices  of  coke 
steady  in  this  territory,  but  some  coke  consumers 
are  looking  for  a  shading  off  of  price  as  soon  as 
Rainey  coke  again  becomes  a  factor  in  the  market. 

By  hard,  consistent  endeavor  it  is  possible  to  place 
some  tonnage  with  retailers,  but  as  a  whole  this 
class  of  buyer  is  very  well  stocked  at  this  time  and 
is  having  considerable  trouble  in  getting  householders 
to  take  in  their  winter  supply. 

The  steel  plants  in  the  valley  are  working  about 
35  per  cent  of  capacity,  15  per  cent  greater  than 
last  month,  and  naturally  are  consuming  larger  ton¬ 
nages  of  coal.  However,  the  demand  from  this 
source  has  not  been  great  enough  to  stir  up  any 
real  demand  in  this  territory.  Prices  remain  steady 
as  follows : 

Gas:  VA,  $2.65  to  $2.85;  M/R,  $2.40  to  $2.50; 
slack,  $1.80  to  $2.00. 

Steam:  $2.50  to  $2.75;  M/R,  $2.25  to  $2.40; 

slack,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 


F.  G.  Mulholland  Resigns. 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  22. — The  trade  has  recently 
learned  of  the  resignation  of  F.  G.  Mulholland  as 
sales  manager  of  A.  R.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Mulholland  has  been  engaged  in  the 
coal  business  in  this  territory  for  a  number  of 
years,  having  formerly  been  employed  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Clyde  Coal  Co.  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Mulholland  has  not  disclosed  his  plans  for 
the  future,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  will  take  a 
much  needed  rest,  later  to  make  a  new  connection 
with  some  other  coal  interests. 


Reading  Changes. 

Charles  D.  Huff,  formerly  of  the  Toledo  office  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  agent  of  the  company  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
with  office  in  the  Majestic  Building. 

Louis  Zschau  succeeds  F.  L.  Gregory  as  agent  of 
the  company  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Domestic  Trade,  However,  Shows  Some  Signs 
of  Seasonable  Activity. 

The  cool  wave  which  struck  Chicago  the  early 
part  of  this  week  brought  out  a  little  better  demand 
from  the  householders  for  domestic  coals.  This 
demand  has  fluctuated  for  the  past  four  or  five  weeks, 
showing  on  the  whole  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
domestic  situation.  The  season  has  progressed  so 
far  that  the  Chicago  trade  does  not  expect  the  open¬ 
ing  of  real  buying  until  the  first  cold  wave  arrives. 
The  cooler  weather  of  this  week  served  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  many,  but  the  demand  is  still  far  short  of 
normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  are  making  futile  efforts 
to  obtain  orders  for  industrial  coal.  This  situation 
continues  in  spite  of  the  general  improvement  in 
manufacturing  lines  as  recognized  by  leading  business 
authorities.  According  to  Department  of  Labor  fig¬ 
ures,  manufacturing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago 
increased  almost  10  per  cent  last  month  over  the 
previous  month,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  buying  of 
industrial  coal  has  made  this  much  improvement  since 
the  first  of  July. 

Illinois  mines  have  registered  some  improvement 
in  running  time  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  they 
are  still  far  below  a  normal  production.  Operating 
on  their  present  basis,  which  is  around  38  to  40  per 
cent,  the  supply  of  bituminous  coal  will  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  carry  through  the  winter  in  the  event 
that  the  improvement  in  industrial  activity  continues 
to  show  the  present  gains  through  the  winter  months. 

The  situation  has  been  explained  over  and  over 
again  to  the  consumers  by  words  and  pictures  coming 
not  only  from  coal  men,  but  from  railroad  officials, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  little  heed  has  been 
paid  to  the  repeated  appeals  to  buy  coal  now. 

Retailers  Doing  a  Little  More. 

Retailers  are  taking  a  little  more  coal  since  the 
first  of  September,  but  their  requirements  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs  are  not  large,  due  to  good  supplies 
already  on  hand.  Some  of  them,  with  space  avail¬ 
able  in  their  yards,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
break  in  the  price  of  smokeless  mine-run.  This  busi¬ 
ness  would  have  assumed  larger  proportions  were 
it  n.ot  for  the  fact  that  only  few  of  the  yards  had 
space  available  for  receiving  more  supplies. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  and  near  Chicago  is 
becoming  a  little  stronger  from  day  to  day,  due  for 
the  most  part  to  the  closing  of  a  number  of  mines  as 
a  result  of  the  new  mine-cave  law. 

Kentucky  coals  are  not  moving  as  freely  into  the 
Chicago  market  as  they  were  a  month  ago.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  that  State  dropped  off  29  per  cent  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  The  lower  production  has  been 
noticeable  in  the  smaller  offerings  on  the  Chicago 
market  of  late. 

Screenings  continue  to  drag,  with  apparently  no 
buyers  in  sight.  Screenings  stored  at  the  mines  are 
still  running  high  in  volume  and  low  in  price,  and 
relief  from  the  situation  is  not  as  yet  in  sight. 

Lake  Receipts  Heavier. 

Arrival  of  coal  via  the  lakes  during  the  past  week 
showed  considerable  improvement  in  tonnage.  An 
effort  is  apparently  being  made  to  secure  more  bot¬ 
toms  to  relieve  the  congested  situation  at  lower  lake 
ports.  Nine  cargoes  arrived  in  Chicago  last  week, 
being  distributed  at  the  docks  located  at  Chicago’ 
South  Chicago,  Gary  and  Indiana  Harbor. 

Although  the  running  time  of  Illinois  mines  fell 
off  slightly,  being  38  per  cent  last  week  compared 
with  40  per  cent  the  previous  week,  this  reduction 
was  occasioned  by  large  attendance  of  miners  at  the 
Williamson  County  Fair  at  Marion.  The  reduction 
in  this  field  brought  down  the  average  of  the  south¬ 
ern  fields,  but  it  is  purely  a  local  and  temporary 
change. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Chicago  that  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  retailers  are  doing  a  good  business  and 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  householders  in  that  city  al¬ 
ready  have  their  coal  supply  in  for  the  winter.  This 
foresighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  householders 


is  directly  traceable  to  the  educational  work  done 
last  fall  when  Bloomington’s  coal  supply  was  short. 
A  meeting  of  the  coal  dealers  and  the  public  was 
called  and  the  public  learned  that  it  must  do  its  part 
if  it  expected  to  have  fuel  for  the  winter  months. 

The  educational  work  was  well  done  last  fall,  and 
this  year  it  was  not  necessary  to  remind  the  house¬ 
holders  more  than  once  before  they  placed  their 
orders.  This  is  the  sort  of  educational  work  other 
cities  should  carry  on  if  they  desire  the  co-operation 
of  the  public.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the 
buyer  and  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  co-operate  with 
the  dealers. 

Chicago  firms  with  Indiana  connections  report  the 
mines  of  that  state  as  operating  on  very  small  time, 
the  running  time  being  materially  reduced  by  labor 
troubles,  superinduced  by  the  dull  trade  now  being 
experienced. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  “Jack  Frost”  now 
holds  the  whip  hand  with  respect  to  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Chicago  market  especially  has  developed 
into  a  weather  proposition  and  members  of  the  trade, 
particularly  the  retailers,  merely  await  the  coming 
of  cold  weather. 


Chicago  Notes 


O.  G.  Scott  of  Springfield  was  in  Chicago  this 
week  on  business. 

.  W-  p-  Reed,  secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

T.  J.  Dearing,  an  Anderson,  Ind.,  coal  man,  has 
been  in  the  Chicago  market  for  a  few  days. 

Frank  Richards,  of  Richards  &  Sons,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  last  week. 

W.  W.  Wilson,,  coal  man  from  Washington,  la., 
was  among  the  visitors  in  Chicago  this  week. 

W.  M.  Robertson,  coal  dealer  from  Joplin,  Mo., 
was  in  the  Chicago  market  on  business  last  week. 

J.  A.  Fenelon  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau,  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  came  to  Chicago  this  week  on  business  matters. 

C.  P.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Calumet  Coal 
Co.,  will  spend  this  week  and  next  in  New  York  City. 

J.  H.  Coultor  of  the  Martin-Howe  Coal  Co.,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Building,  returned  this  week  from  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Mortimer  Gould,  connected  with  the  Fourth  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  called  on  friends  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  recently. 

F.  E.  Coulter,  coal  man  from  Frankfort,  Ind., 
stopped  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  recently  while  in 
Chicago  on  business. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  C'o.,  Fisher  Building,  is  in  the  North¬ 
west  this  week  on  business. 

W.  L.  Schmick  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Big  Muddy  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  was  among  the 
visitors  on  the  Chicago  market  recently. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Buesing-Hohman  &  Co.  coal  plant,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  more  than  two  months  ago. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Hillsboro  Coal  Co., 
Hillsboro,  Ill.,  and  also  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators  Association,  was  a  recent  Chicago  visitor. 

The  Bob-Lo  Coal  &  Sales  Corporation,  Monadnock 
Building,  has  added  Carl  Jaycox,  formerly  with  the 
Lake  &  Export  Sales  Corporation,  to  its  selling  force. 

Production  has  commenced  in  the  new  big  mine 
of  the  Big  Creek  Coal  Co.,  1225  Michigan  avenue. 
This  mine  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Saline  district. 

The  Elston  avenue  yard  of  Alwart  Bros.,  retaii 
coal  dealers,  is  undergoing  some  improvements  to 
better  facilitate  the  movement  of  coal  when  the 
heavy  season  arrives. 

The  Frank  C.  Carland  Coal  Co.  has  signed  up  a 
new  salesman  to  cover  Chicago  and  the  immediate 
vicinity.  W.  F.  Palmer  is  the  new  man.  He  was 
formerly  employed  by  Butler  Bros. 

Miners  who  have  been  on  a  strike  at  Sullivan, 
Ind.,  returned  to  work  on  the  Glendora  Mine  last 
week,  after  voting  to  stand  by  the  decision  of  an 
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arbitration  board.  The  Peerless  mine  and  Star  Ci 
mines  are  still  idle,  according  to  members  of  tl 
Chicago  trade  who  have  connections  in  that  sectio 

The  final  match  of  the  season  for  the  Chicago  Co 
Trade  Golf  Association  will  be  played  on  Octoh 
13.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  the  mate 
at  Exmoor  Country  Club. 

L  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wiscons 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  made  a  trip 
La  Grange,  Harvey  and  other  nearby  towns  last  wee 
in  the  interest  of  his  association. 

Operations  have  been  resumed  at  the  Mine  No. 
in  Saline  county,  owned  by  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  ( 
Chicago.  The  plant  was  shut  down  for  a  week  t 
permit  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 

The  Baker-Smith  Coal  Co.,  room  1118,  at  14  J 
Jackson  boulevard  has  been  incorporated,  tl 
charter  stipulating  500  shares  of  no  par  vah 
stock.  The  firm  will  do  a  general  wholesale  busines 
Incorporators  are:  Harry  H.  Patrick,  Digory  V\ 
Baker  and  Carl  N.  Smith. 

Visitors  last  week  in  the  offices  of  I.  L.  Runyai 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Co; 
Dealers  Association,  included  W.  S.  Harwood  c 
Bloomington,  111.;  William  Hyink,  Palos  Park,  Ill, 
Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill.;  G.  S.  Blanchard,  of  Lak 
Forest,  Ill.,  and  Peter  Diedrick,  of  DeKalb,  Ill. 

The  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  will  soo 
start  work  on  the  largest  mine  in  the  State  of  Illinoi: 
according  to  Albert  J.  Nason,  president  of  that  com 
pany.  A  tract  of  4,000  acres  north  of  Waltonvill 
will  be  the  first  unit  developed.  Mr.  Nason  left  fo 
that  part  of  the  State  last  week  to  make  final  ar 
rangements. 

Vernon  Wells,  formerly  connected  with  the  Unio 
Colliery  Co.,  Chicago,  but  more  recently  associate 
with  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  ha 
severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  and  accepted 
position  as  sales  manager  for  Ellis  &  Richmer  Coa 
Co.,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis.  He  too 
up  his  new  duties  on  September  15. 

Receipts  of  coal  by  the  lakes  last  week  increase 
over  the  previous  weeks  of  the  summer,  nine  cargoe 
arriving  at  Chicago  and  adjacent  ports.  The  arrival 
reported  were:  at  Chicago  and  South  Chicagc 
steamer  G.  N.  Wilson  from  Buffalo,  Lakeland  fron P 
Cleveland,  E.  O.  Mills  from  Sandusky,  Campbel 
from  Toledo  and  Amazon  from  Gary.  Steame 
Crawford  landed  at  Gary  docks,  Leopold  at  Indian. 
Harbor  and  Princeton  and  Morgan  at  Gary  docks. 

The  officers  of  the  newly  organized  Producers 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  wholesale  firm  handling  botl 
Eastern  and  Western  steam  and  domestic  coals  are 
C.  A.  Klotz,  president;  Norman  D.  Birkland,  Franl 
A.  Warren,  Julian  J.  Pleas,  Eugene  A.  Howard  am 
Geo.  W.  Lenzie,  vice-presidents.  Mr.  Klotz  is  ; 
well-known  building  material  man,  and  Mr.  Birklam 
and  Mr.  Warren  have  a  large  acquaintance  in  th< 
coal  trade,  due  to  their  former  connection  with  th< 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  The  offices  of  the  firm  are  locate; 
at  29  La  Salle  street,  in  the  National  Life  Building 
’Phone,  Randolph  5500. 


Strike  at  D.  &  H.  Collieries. 

More  than  1,500  men  employed  at  three  collierie: 
of  Hudson  Coal  Co.  in  the  vicinity  of  Miner’s  Mill; 
and  Hudson,  Pa.,  went  out  on  strike  late  last  week 
in  sympathy  with  miners  at  the  Laflin  colliery  of  the 
same  company  who  went  ,out  on  strike  August  23 
The  strikes  are  not  sanctioned  by  United  Mine 
Workers  and  union  officials  are  making  efforts  tc 
have  the  grievances  adjusted. 

The  collieries  affected  by  the  sympathetic  strike 
are  the  Pine  Ridge,  Delaware  and  Laurel  Run.  With 
the  600  strikers  at  the  Laflin  colliery  nearly  2,20C 
employees  of  the  company  are  idle. 


Officials  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  and  a  griev¬ 
ance  committee  representing  the  employees  held  a 
conference  in  Scranton  on  Monday  and  adjourned 
witnout  reaching  any  conclusion.  The  men  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  reopening  of  the  six  collieries  closed  by  the 
company  when  the  Kohler-Fowler  mine  cave  bills 
became  operative  August  27.  Another  session  will 
be  held  shortly. 
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Miners  Preparing  for  Big  Figlit  Next  Spring. 


M.  W.  Officials  at  Indianapolis  Convention  Declare  They  Will  Not  Only  Oppose 
Any  Wage  Reduction  but  Will  Ask  for  an  Increase. 


A  general  strike  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
mners  next  April  was  virtually  predicted  by  John 
L  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
I  America,  in  his  report  submitted  at  the  opening  ses- 
•ion  of  biennial  convention  in  Indianapolis  last  Tues- 
’  Jay. 

Mr.  Lewis’  strike  threat  was  couched  in  more  or 
:ess  diplomatic  language,  but  it  was  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  as  such.  He  declared  that  no  wage  reduction 
!  }f  coal  miners  must  be  permitted  and  that  all  re¬ 
sources  of  the  union  must  be  made  available  to  back 
;  tip  the  policy  in  opposition  to  wage  cuts.  He  also 
:  recommended-  a  postponement  until  next  February 
of  the  miners’  adoption  of  definite  wage  demands, 
and  declared  that  with  all  wage  agreements  expir¬ 
ing  on  March  31,  1922,  “the  full  influence  and  econo¬ 
mic  power  of  our  great  membership  may  thus  be 
utilized  to  the  advantage  of  our  people  for  the 
achievement  of  our  ideals.” 

“Our  people  were  employed  only  two  days  a  week 
,  on  the  average,”  continued  Mr.  Lewis  in  explanation 
;of  the  union’s  policy,  “and  they  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  themselves  with  food  and  other 
necessities.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wages 
now  paid  in  the  organized  sections  of  the  mining 
industry  are  but  relatively  fair.  Coal  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  present  wage  scale  at  a  labor  cost 
that  corresponds  favorably  with  production  costs  of 
other  essential  commodities.” 

In  discussing  the  wage  question,  Mr.  Lewis  said 
that  operators  in  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  had  filed  demands  for  reductions  but  that 
the  union’s  policy  was  uncompromisingly  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  present  agreement,  which  he  said  was 
predicated  on  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  functioning  under  Governmental  author¬ 
ity. 

Miners  Above  the  Economic  Law. 

“While  other  powerful  trade  union  organizations 
have  been  compelled  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  pressure  of  economic  conditions,  our  union  has 
unflinchingly  held  its  lines  of  battle  and  our  forces 
are  everywhere  intact,”  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

He  urged  vigorous  continuance  of  the  fight  for 
unionizing  the  West  Virginia  mines,  describing  the 
seat  of  the  recent  disorder  as  “the  battleground  upon 
which  the  operators  and  the  union  will  fight  out  the 
question  of  labor  organization.” 

In  discussing  the  nationalization  of  the  mines  he 
recommended  that  the  convention  name  a  committee 
of  three  for  further  study  of  Government  ownership 
of  the  mines,  after  reaffirming  the  1919  declaration 
in  favor  of  nationalization.  Mr.  Lewis  also  said 
it  was  “extremely  doubtful”  whether  the  public  would 
at  present  be  willing  to  bear  more  taxes  for  the 
Federal  Government  acquiring  title  to  the  coal  lands. 

The  Nationalization  Demand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  asserted  by  some  of 
Mr.  LewisJ  friends  that  He  is  a  conservative  at  heart, 
but  is  obliged  to  sponsor  nationalization  and  other 
extreme  demands  in  order  to  prevent  radical  leaders 
like  Alexander  Howat,  of  Kansas,  from  securing 
control  of  the  organization.  Others  say  that  the 
Government  ownership  plan  is  merely  being  used 
as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  the  operators  into  acced¬ 
ing  to  the  union  demands. 

Still  another  story  is  that  the  strike  threat  is  in 
the  nature  of  propaganda  to  advance  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  plan.  The  labor  leaders,  it  is  said,  will  use  the 
argument  that  if  the  Government  owned  or  regulated 
the  coal  mines  these  interruptions  would  not  occur 
every  couple  of  years.  The  nation-wide  suspension, 
if  it  comes  will  be  used  as  effective  material  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  to  demand  Government  ownership 
of  the  mines.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the 


opportunity  to  administer  the  ABC  dose  of  nation¬ 
alization. 

It  is  also  hinted  that  labor  leaders  have  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  a  general  tie-up  in  which  a  railroad 
strike  would  dove-tail  into  the  program,  but  the 
strikes  would  be  kept  far  enough  apart  to  avoid 
conspiracy  charges. 

Will  Ask  for  More,  Says  Murray. 

Vice-President  Philip  Murray  went  a  step  further 
than  President  Lewis  when  he  said  in  the  course 
of  his  report,  placed  before  the  convention  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  that  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  convention  would  declare  in  favor  of  a  fight 
not  only  to  maintain  but  also  to  improve  the  present 
wage  scale,  which  expires  March  31st. 

Lee  Hall,  of  Columbus,  O.,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  will  conduct  negotiations  with  operators 
for  the  new  agreement,  told  the  convention  he  wished 
it  “distinctly  understood  that  I  am  opposed  to  taking 
any  reduction.” 

William  Green,  secretary-treasurer,  reported  that 
the  U.  M.  W.  had  added  greatly  to  its  membership 
and  financial  strength  during  the  past  year.  He  stated 
that  for  the  year  ended  with  July,  the  average 
monthly  membership  was  515,243,  and  the  monthly 
paid-up  membership  442,057,  of  which  73,186  mem¬ 
bers  paid  no  dues  because  of  idleness.  The  largest 
paid-up  membership  was  in  December,  1920,  when 
the  books  recorded  553,295. 

The  organization  income  for  the  year  ended  August 
1,  1921,  was  $4,346,311  and  expenditures  $4,987,988, 
comparing  with  $2,352,821  and  $2,307,148,  respectively, 
in  the  previous  year. 

Besides  the  financial  and  membership  report,  Mr. 
Green  discussed  the  general  conditions  affecting 
labor,  particularly  the  coal  mining  industry,  in  which 
connection  he  declared  “organized  labor  is  forced 
%  to  defend  itself  against  hostile  legislation,  open  shop 
attacks  and  destructive  enemies.” 

“Pernicious  propaganda  against  organized  labor 
generally,”  declared  Mr.  Green,  “has  been  circulated 
through  the  press  and  other  channels,  while  special 
onslaughts  have  been  directed  against  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  idealism  which 
seemed  to  inspire  all  classes  of  people  during  the 
war  has  disappeared. 

“The  pendulum  of  reaction  has  swung  so  far  that 
in  some  communities  the  contest  between  organized 
labor  and  those  who  would  destroy  it  has  assumed 
the  characteristics  of  a  class  struggle.  Collective 
bargaining  is  now  being  defined  by  some  courts  as 
conspiracy  and  the  expression  of  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  right  to  withhold  or  confer  patronage  is 
classed  as  a  crime. 

“A  form  of  involuntary  servitude  has  been  en¬ 
forced  by  law  against  groups  of  workers  in  certain 
trades.  In  some  states  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  strike  has  been  defined  as  criminal  and  subjected 
to  both  fine  and  imprisonment.” 


Glen  Alden  Paid  $18,000,000. 

Scranton,  Sept.  22. — The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co. 
paid  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  $18,000,000  for  the  coal  properties  in  Lack¬ 
awanna  County  at  the  time  of  the  recent  transfer, 
as  ordered  by  the  Government.  The  deed  was  re¬ 
corded  here  a  few  days  ago.  To  it  were  affixed  rev¬ 
enue  stamps  valued  at  $18,000.  The  deed  is  the 
largest  in  size  and  amount  ever  recorded  in  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County. 


Senator  Kenyon  is  the  latest  one  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  restrictive  legislation.  He  promises  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  small 
consumer,  saying  that  there  are  signs  of  a  coal 
shortage  and  soaring  prices. 


MINERS  WON’T  BUDGE 


Pittsburgh  Operator  Tells  of  Efforts  to 
Secure  Early  Wage  Revision. 

A  Pittsburgh  operator,  acting  as  spokesman  for 
coal  producers  in  that  district  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field,  has  replied  to  the  criticism 
of  operators  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  region,  who 
recently  asserted  that  their  colleagues  further  west 
had  not  made  any  effort  to  persuade  the  miners  to 
accept  a  wage  reduction  prior  to  next  April. 

This  man,  who  will  not  permit  the  use  of  his 
name,  says  that  the  Central  Pennsylvania  operators 
are  either  intentionally  misrepresenting  the  facts  or 
else  have  an  amazing  lack  of  information  as  to  what 
has  recently  transpired.  Continuing  he  states : 

“There  has  been  an  endless  chain  of  efforts  put 
forth  to  secure  a  review  of  existing  wage  agreements 
with  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  all  that  could  possibly  be  done,  save 
a  direct  and  open  violation  of  contract  by  the  inter¬ 
state  field  operators,  was  done,  to  bring  about  some 
step  that  would  clear  the  deplorable  situation.  We 
found  the  leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  ob¬ 
durate.  They  would  not  consent  to  open  the  wage 
agreement  for  any  purpose. 

Leaders  Deaf  to  All  Arguments. 

“The  fact  that  the  operators  did  that  very  thing 
for  them  during  the  advancing  of  living  costs  had 
no  weight  with  them.  The  fact  that  thousands  of 
their  members  were  out  of  work  and  could  get  no 
work  until  wages  were  reduced  and  coal  prices 
lowered  thereby,  seemed  to  be  utterly  ignored  and 
they  sullenly  continued  to  let  their  members  remain 
idle  or  else  go  over  into  competitive  non-union 
fields  and  get  work  at  lower  wages  and  undersell 
the  organized  field,  causing  permanent  loss  to  the 
latter. 

“The  interstate  field  operators’  organizations,  how¬ 
ever,  have  fully  realized  that  to  throw  down  the 
.gauntlet  to  the  miners’  union  and  ignore  wage 
agreements,  would  immediately  involve  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Illinois  into  conflict  that  would  imperil 
the  national  coal  supply  and  mean  the  loss  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
business  of  the  country. 

“It  would  stir  up  more  agitation  for  Government 
ownership  or  Government  control  of  coal,  both  vague 
and  visionary  prospects,  but,  nevertheless,  appealing 
to  the  thoughtless  as  a  ‘cure  all’  evil  always  does. 

“The  coal  miners  themselves  are  getting  tired  of 
the  long,  weary  waiting  and  are  doing  within  their 
organization  what  the  operators  could  not  hope  to 
do.  They  are  steadily  forcing  their  leaders  to  pull 
in  their  horns  and  get  down  to  action  that  will  get 
the  miners  work. 

“This  is  the  probable  result  of  letting  the  matters 
seemingly  drift  as  they  have  for  some  time.  Miners 
have  been  besieging  operators  for  work  and  have 
been  sent  to  their  own  leaders  for  relief — and  they 
have  been  going'  there.” 


New  Kentucky  Mining  Company. 

Sergent,  Ky.,  Sept.  21. — The  United  Collieries  Co. 
is  the  name  of  a  new  Kentucky  corporation  organized 
a  few  days  ago  by  Ben  D.  Tate,  vice-president;  Sid¬ 
ney  D.  Moss,  treasurer,  with  others.  The  capital  of 
the  new  company  is  $100,000. 

It  is  announced  that  leases  have  been  made  and 
that  active  development  work  is  to  be  started  at 
once  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Sandy  River.  It 
is  said  the  new  properties  are  located  on  the  Shelby 
Creek  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  coming  into 
Jenkins.  It  is  given  out  that  a  new  town  is  to  be 
started  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Several  hundred 
acres  are  to  be  developed. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  that  they  will 
develop  coal  lands  in  the  Logan  field  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  leases  have  also  been  made.  Mr.  Tate 
will  have  charge  of  the  new  development  in  this 
state. 


The  recent  purchasers  of  the  Charles  W.  Jones 
coal  business  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  conduct  it  under 
the  name  of  the  Crown  Coal  Co. 
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SENATORS  GO  TO  MINES 


Visit  West  Virginia  Strike  Zone  in  Quest  of 

First-Hand  Information. 

Senators  Kenyon  and  Shortridge,  of  the  United 
States  Senate  committee  that  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  same  subject,  spent  part  of  this  week  in 
southern  West  Virginia  talking  with  miners  and 
others  whom  they  encountered  on  their  travels. 
•Among  other  places  they  visited  was  the  Lick 
Creek  tent  colony,  inhabited  by  striking  miners  and 
their  families  who  were  evicted  from  company  houses 
in  the  Mingo  field. 

News  that  the  Senatorial  party  was  on  the  way 
brought  out  a  big  attendance,  the  women  being  the 
most  eager  to  talk.  From  individual  groups  the 
Senators  tried  to  find  out  how  the  trouble  might  be 
settled.  Most  of  the  miners  declared  they  had  not 
been  amply  paid  for  their  work.  Other  alleged 
grievances  were  against  the  so-called  “mine  guard” 
system  and  the  claim  of  the  men  that  once  they 
joined  the  union  they  were  instantly  discharged. 

The  witnesses  also  complained  that  many  men 
from  the  colony  had  been  put  in  jail  and  not  told 
of  the  charge  against  them. 

Mr.  Wiley  Gives  Operators’  Side. 

While  in  Logan  the  Senators  had  an  interview  with 
William  F.  Wiley,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation.  Oper¬ 
ating  a  plant  in  which  only-  union  miners  are  em¬ 
ployed,  Mr.  Wiley  declared  production  had  been  cut 
down  because  of  the  terrified  plight  of  the  workers 
as  a  result  of  recent  disturbances.  After  he  had 
given  the  committee  a  word  picture  of  troubles  in 
a  two-hour  recital,  Senator  Kenyon  touched  on  the 
employment  of  private  detectives  by  operators. 

“Aren’t,  you  putting  certain  functions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  hands  of  private  institutions,  and 
could  not  the  State  carry  them  out?”  Senator  Ken¬ 
yon  asked. 

“You  are  right,”  Wiley  replied,  “they  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  State,  but  until  the  State  does  it 
what  are  the  people  going  to  do?  The  State  lies 
supinely  at  the  feet  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to¬ 
day.  If  West  Virginia  cannot  get  a  constabulary 
or.  a  National  Guard  to  perpetuate  its  existence,  then 
it  is  absolutely  helpless.” 

“You  mean  the  State  is  controlled  by  the  union?” 
Senator  Kenyon  asked. 

“No,  not  controlled  in  the  sense  of  the  vote,  but  in 
the  sense  of  force,  which  is  greater.” 

Getting  at  the  cause  of  the  recent  outbreaks,  Mr. 
Wiley  said  the  murder  of  Sid  Hatfield,  long  regarded 
as  a  friend  of  the  miners,  was  responsible  for  much 
of  it.  In  earlier  marches  on  Logan,  he  insisted,  the 
union  forces  had  not  intended  to  capture  the  town 
but  simply  hoped  “to  hit  and  hold  the  front  pages 
of  newspapers.” 

Although  he  was  confident  the  first  marches  were 
not  calculated  to  terrify  the  people,  Mr.  Wiley  said, 
the  last  one  was  different.  “There  was  every  sort 
of  anarchist  in  the  mob,”  he  declared,  “and  they  in¬ 
tended  to  beat  down  forces  if  they  could  make  their 
own  men  .stand  up  in  the  face  of  bullets  from  the 
other  side.” 

Union  Repeats  Charges. 

Senator  Kenyon  was  presented  with  a  memorial 
from  the  United  Mine  Workers,  setting  forth  their 
side  of  the  case  along  with  a  series  of  charges  against 
the  operators.  The  memorial  covered  broadly  the 
same  ground  touched  on  by  the  union  heretofore. 

.  At  Charleston,  where  the  Senators  went  after  leav¬ 
ing  Mingo  County,  they  were  visited  by  William 
Petry,  acting  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W., 
who  urged  them  to  use  their  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  conference  between  the  miners,  operators 
and  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments.  This,  he  said,  was  the  only  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  further  disturbance  and  bloodshed. 

. While  at  Charleston,  Senators  Kenyon  and  Short- 
ridge  conferred  for  two  hours  with  Governor  Mor- 
gan  and  also  talked  with  the  Adjutant  General,  Col. 
Jackson  Arnold,  commandant  of  state  police,’  and 
other  state  and  county  officials.  They  then  returned 
to  Washington. 

Another  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  West 


V  irginia  coal  fields  was  proposed  in  a  resolution 
introduced  in  Congress  last  Wednesday  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Poster  of  Ohio,  who  suggested  that  the 
inquiry  be  undertaken  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 


New  YorK  Notes 


CONSPIRACY  SAYS  MACKAY 

New  Jersey  Coal  Investigator  Thinks  He  Has 
Evidence  of  a  Plot. 

Senator  Mackay,  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  leg¬ 
islative  committee  which  has  been  investigating  the 
coal  tiade  of  that  State,  thinks  he  has  got  on  the 
scent  of  a  conspiracy  to  keep  anthracite  prices  up 
and  restrict  the  supply.  He  made  this  statement 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  Elmer  Geran, 
the  U.  S.  Attorney  at  Trenton.  This  letter  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

“Vou  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  was  duly  appointed  by  virtue  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  2  by  the  1921  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  approved  by  the  Governor.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  holding  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  relieve  peo¬ 
ple.  if  possible,  from  the  high  price  of  coal. 

“It  appears  from  the  testimony,  among  other  things, 
that  a  conspiracy  exists,  the  nature  and  particulars  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  evidence.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  State  statute  that  will  reach  the  particular 
case,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  I  am  invok¬ 
ing  your  aid,  in  order  that  any  person  or  persons 
guilty  of  violating  the  Federal  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided  may  be  brought  to  judgment. 

“I  feel  that  you  will  agree  with  me  and  do  every¬ 
thing  that  is  in  your  power  which  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  State  in  endeavoring  to  have 
jurtice  done.  May  I  send  you  the  testimony  taken 
thus  far  at  the  hearings  in  order  that  you  may  go 
over  the  same  in  the  near  future?” 


INSPECT  NEW  BREAKER 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.’s  Old  Forge  Plant  a 
Model  One  in  Every  Way. 

Scranton,  Sept.  22. — Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  recently  made  an  inspection  of  the  Old 
Forge  breaker  remodeling  of  which  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  more  than  two  years,  and  which  is  now 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  collieries  in 
the  anthracite  field. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  put  into  the  Old  Forge 
breaker  the  most  modern  machinery  available,  em¬ 
ploying  the  most  up-to-date  labor-saving  equipment 
from  top  to  bottom.  When  the  remodelling  was 
undertaken  three  years  ago,  the  top  portion  of  the 
structure  was  placed  on  heavy  timbers,  and  while  a 
reinforced  concrete  foundation  was  being  built,  the 
colliery  continued  in  operation. 

Rapid  Preparation. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  colliery’s  operation  is 
more  outstanding  as  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
modern  machinery  than  the  fact  that  two-and-a- 
half  minutes  after  the  fresh  mined  coal  is  unloaded 
at  the  “tip-off”  from  the  mine  cars,  it  is  in  the  huge 
pocket  underneath  the  breaker,  ready  for  market. 

In  place  of  the  150  breaker  boys  employed  three 
years  ago,  there  are  today  only  fifteen;  and  where  in 
the  mines  three  years  ago,  there  were  100  mule 
drivers,  today  there  are  none,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  no  mules.  Electric  motors  do  all  the 
work  of  hauling  the  coal. 

The  huge  _  conveyor  line  which  carries  the  coal 
from  the  tip-off  ’  to  the  head  of  the  breaker  is 
four  feet  wide,  270  feet  long  and  has  a  capacity  of 
3,500  tons  a  day.  The  power  plant  which  operates 
the  colliery  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  valley.  The 
interior  of  the  breaker,  unlike  that  of  the  olden  days, 
is  _  painted  white,  and  no  signs  of  coal  dust  are  in 
evidence. 

The  company  a  year  ago  began  to  raze  the  old 
washery  .  which  stood  beside  the  breaker,  and  today, 
on  the  site  of  it,  is  a  beautiful  lawn,  with  a  number 
of  large  flower  beds. 


The  Tuttle-Burger  Coal  Co.  has  moved  into  large, 
offices  on  the  41st  floor  of  the  Woolworth  Building. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  re 
turned  from  Ontario  Bay,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spen 
the  summer. 

The  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
143  Liberty  street,  is  resplendent  with  a  new  coal 
of  paint  and  calcimine. 

C.  B.  Sturges,  of  17  Battery  Place,  left  this  wee! 
for  his  camp  in  Canada,  where  he  will  spend  c 
month  hunting  big  game. 

Walter  H.  Greene,  of  Sidford  &  Greene,  Inc.,  17 
Battery  Place,  is  back  at  his  desk  again  after  being 
laid  up  for  nearly  two  months  with  pneumonia. 

W.  B.  McQueen,  formerly  with  W.  A.  Marshall  & 
Co.  and  other  local  wholesale  firms,  is  now  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co.,  25  Church  street. 

M.  &  J.  Tracy  have  moved  from  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  Washington  Building  to  handsome  offices  on  the 
Battery  Place  and  Greenwich  street  corner  of  the 
eighth  floor. 

birms  that  specialize  in  supplying  bunker  coal  to 
tugs  report  that  this  business  has  shown  a  moderate 
increase  in  the  past  fortnight,  indicating  a  heavier 
movement  of  water-borne  commerce. 

Irwin  S.  Jourdan,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  with  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  their  Al¬ 
toona  representative,  and  lately  connected  with  their 
New  York  office,  has  joined  the  sales  forces  of  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Kemmerer. 

W.  F.  Powell,  who  has  been  Hartford  representa¬ 
tive  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  has  resigned  to  go  into  the  retail  business  in 
that  ctiy  with  which  it  will  be  recalled  A.  H. 
Powell,  of  New  Haven,  has  been  identified  for  a 
year  or  more. 

J.  E.  DeBergh,  until  recently  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  is  now  with  Madeira,  Hill 
&  Co.,  143  Liberty  street.  C.  B.  Merkel,  formerly  a 
salesman  for  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  covering 
northern  New  Jersey  territory,  has  also  joined  the 
Madeira  Hill  sales  organization. 


TWIN  CITY  PRICES 


Comparative  Figures  Showing  How  Anthra¬ 
cite  Costs  Have  Risen  Since  1916. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  investigating  coal  prices,  has  received  some 
figures  from  a  retail  dealer  at  St.  Paul  relating  to 
the  cost  of  stove  size  anthracite  at  the  Twin  Cities 
now  and  five,  years  ago.  These  figures,  which  show 
the  mine  price,  transportation  charges,  expense  of 
retailing,  etc.,  are  given  below,  and  it  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  mine  price  given  for  1921  ($7.05)  is 
about  a  dollar  below  the  circular  on  stove,  assuming 
that  the  data  is  based  on  gross  tons : 

Aug.  1,  Aug.  1, 

p  .  .  1916.  1921. 

Price,  f.o.b.  mine  .  $3.66  $7.05 

Freight  and  tax,  mines  to  vessel  . . .  2.01  3.60 

Lake  freight  and  tax  to  Duluth . 30  .51 

Dockage,  degradation,  shortage,  in¬ 
terest,  insurance  and  taxes  at  dock  1.03  1.72 

Freight  and  tax,  Duluth  to  St.  Paul  1.20  2.29 

Cartage  for  delivery  to  consumer..  45  100 

Selling  costs  . . 

Yardage,  degradation,  shortage,  in¬ 
surance  and  profit  at  retail  yard..  1.15  1.13 

$9.99  $17.81 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  retail  price 
has  been  about  $8  a  ton.  Aside  from  the  increase 
in  mine  price,  the  rail  rate  to  Buffalo  has  risen  $1.59; 
lake  freight  21  cents;  dockage,  etc.,  at  Duluth  69 
cents;  rail  rate  to  St.  Paul  $1.09;  cartage  55  cents, 
and  selling  cost  32  cents: 

The  only  item  which  has  declined  is  the  local  yard¬ 
age  cost,  which  in  1916  was  $1.15  as  against  $1.13 
today. 

The  whole  difference  foots  up  $7.85. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Working;  Time  at  Bituminous  Mines. 


Data  Collected  by  Geological  Survey  Indicates  That  20  Per  Cent  of  Total  Are  Closed, 
While  Only  Six  Per  Cent  Are  Running  Full  Time. 


I  During  the  week  ended  August  20,  1921,  a  total 
of  2,697  mines,  representing  59  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  country,  reported  production  and 
hours  worked  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  It  was 
found  that  970  of  these  mines  were  closed  down  the 
entire  week,  that  only  180  worked  full  time,  and  that 
the  remaining  1,547  worked  part  time. 

The  capacity  of  each  mine,  thus  grouped  by  time 
worked,  was  then  found,  the  total  capacity  of  the 
entire  2,697  being  10,499,000  tons  per  week.  In  the 
diagram  the  black  columns  represent  the  per  cent  of 
this  total  capacity  which  fell  in  each  time  group. 
Thus  21.0  per  cent  of  the  capacity  fell  in  the  group 
of  mines  which  were  closed  the  entire  week,  2.9  per 
cent  in  the  group  producing  but  working  less  than 
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entire  week  was  2,280.  The  average  for  the  total 
reporting — -2.697 — was  3,890  tons,  above  the  country 
average  for  commercial  mines. 

From  the  way  the  figures  are  assembled  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  omit  the  mines  closed 
down.  For  those  districts  such  as  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  most  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  States,  from 
which  the  Geological  Survey  collects  reports  direct 
from  the  operators  without  the  assistance  of  a  local 
association,  there  are  doubtless  many  mines  closed 
down  concerning  which  the  Survey  receives  no  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  other  districts  where  the  reports  are  assembled 
by  secretaries  of  local  associations,  an  effort  has 
generally  been  made  to  report  the  mines  not  operating 
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KUMEER-OF  HOURS  OF  OPERATION 


I  hours,  and  so  on.  The  shaded  columns  show  the 
orresponding  data  for  the  same  week  of  1920. 

The  diagram  brings  out  strikingly  how  large  a 
>art  of  our  mine  plant  is  now  entirely  idle.  Whereas 
i  year  ago  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  capacity  was 
entirely  closed  (and  most  of  that  on  account  of  the 
Mingo  strike),  at  present  an  ordinary  week  finds  more 
Fan  20  per  cent  of  the  capacity  producing  no  coal 
ind  therefore  giving  employment  to  almost  no  men. 

Of  course  a  mine  may  be  closed  one  week  and 
operate  the  next,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  capa¬ 
city  closed  down  for  two  weeks  without  a  break 
might  be  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  proportion 
dosed  down  a  month  without  a  break  considerably 
less  than  20  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  closed  down  during  the  week  of  August 
20,  which  resumed  production  the  following  week, 
would  be  offset  by  others  which  had  been  working 
but  which  dropped  into  the  class  of  those  completely 
idle.  Other  recent  weeks  would  therefore  show 
about  the  same  proportion  closed  for  an  entire  week. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  representative  is  the  group 
of  mines  upon  which  the  table  is  based?  The  ton¬ 
nage  included  is  59  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
country.  The  operations  are  not  wagon  mines,  but 
all  commercial  properties  of  some  size.  The  aver¬ 
age  weekly  capacity  of  the  970  mines  closed  down  the 


as  well  as  those  continuing  to  produce,  but  even  so, 
there  are  naturally  many  smaller  operations  not  con¬ 
nected  with  associations  which  can  not.  be  covered 
by  the  local  secretary.  From  these  facts  it  is  obvious 
that  were  it  possible  to  get  complete  reports,  the 
number  and  capacity  of  the  group  closed ’down  the 
entire  week  would  be  proportionately  greater— per¬ 
haps  very  much  greater. 


Publicity  Work  by  Retailers. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association  recommends 
that  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country  supplement 
the  advertising  campaign  of  the  anthracite  operators 
by  some  publicity  work  of  their  own.  In  a  report 
recently  submitted  the  committee  says  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  should  place  information  before  the  public 
showing  the  necessity  for  the  margin  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  price 
charged  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  the  committee’s  purpose  to  have  distributed 
to  every  individual  member  of  the  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  National  association  suggestions 
and  forms  of  advertisements  which  will  enable  dealers 
to  work  out  this  problem  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions. 


Daily  Tonnage  of  Bituminous  Increased 
During  Labor  Day  Week. 

Because  of  the  Labor  Day  shutdowns  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  bituminous  decreased  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  September  10,  but  the  rate  per  working  •  ■- 
creased.  The  total  output  is  estimated  at  7,035,000 
net  tons,  as  against  7,615,000  tons  for  the  preceding 
full  week. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

I - Net  Tons - s 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

August  20  . 7,708,000  11,039.000 

August  27  . 7,753,000  11,383,000 

September  3  .  7,615,000  11,167,000) 

September  10  . 7,035,000  10,685,000 

Production  of  soft  coal  for  the  calendar  year  to 
date  has  been  271,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with-. 
365,000,000  tons  in  1920,  315,000,000  tons  in  1919, 
408,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  380,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  hard  coal  output  fell  off  some  300,000  net 
tons  during  Labor  Day  week,  which  is  about  a  nor 
mal  loss  for  a  holiday  week.  Comparative  figures 
are  shown  below  : 

<■ - Net  Tons * 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

August  20  . 1,529,000  1,64^000  • 

August  27  . 1,893,000  1,868,000 

September  3  . 1,800,000  1,114,000 

September  10  . 1,508,000  562,000 

Retail  Profits. 

Despite  a  great  deal  written  and  spoken  relative 
to  retail  selling  prices,  there  still  seems  to  be  a 
notable  absence  of  information  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  appropriate  actual  net  profit  for  the  retail 
coal  man  after  all  expenses,  including  salary  for 
owner  or  salaries  for  officers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  paid.  Very  little  in  the  way  of  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  available. 

Some  who  are  interrogated  with  reference  to  the 
matter  frankly  declare  that  they  should  undertake 
to  get  all  that  competition  permits,  while  others 
quote  some  figures  and  phrases  which  they  have 
gleaned  from  material  appertaining  to  other  lines  of 
trade.  But  it  is  as  idle  for  the  coal  man  to  talk  of 
the  percentage  of  profit  in  other  lines  as  it  is  for 
his  customers  to  refer  to  prices  in  other  lines  as  a: 
reason  for  more  favorable  terms  on  coal. 

Each  industry  is  more  or  less  a  law  to  itself  and 
the  charge  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  that  satis¬ 
fies  a  stock  broker  would  be  nothing  at  all  to  the 
vegetable  dealer  who  runs  the  risk  of  having  a  lot 
of  country  produce  spoiled  on  his  hands.  In  each 
trade  or  industry  there  must  be  a  reasonable  amount 
of  profit  that  will  serve  to  attract  capital  to  that 
trade  or  industry  and  yet  not  be  unfair  to  those  who 
sustain  the  enterprise.  We  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  our  readers  as  to  what  constitutes  the  fair  and 
equitable  net  profit  in  the  retail  coal  trade,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  bituminous  coal  for  domestic  use  as  well  as 
anthracite. 

Watch  Your  Step  ! 

It  appears  from  various  items  that  reach  us  through- 
official  and  unofficial  channels  that  some  folks  did 
quite  a  bit  of  stepping  out  during  the  period  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  large  profits,  and  the  results  thereof  are 
coming  to  the  surface  in  one  way  and  another.  Some¬ 
times  we  think  we  might  perhaps  introduce  a  sort  of 
Town  Topics  column  to  cover  various  matters  that 
come  to  our  notice  outside  commercial  lines,  yet  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  folks  that  are  well  known.  This  sort 
of  material  possesses  dangerous  possibilities,  of 
course,  but  the  late  Col.  Mann  for  years  wielded  a 
trenchant  pen  and  kept  within  the  law.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  practice,  we  suppose.  Watch  your  step, 
hoys ! 

Elmer  D.  Boorn,  recently  of  Adams,  Mass.,  has 
purchased  the  retail  business  of  the  Otsego  Coal  Co., 
at  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
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NORTHWESTERN  SITUATION 


Deflation  of  Commodity  Prices  Has  Put 
Farming  Population  in  Hole. 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  21. — The  statement  recently 
made  by  one  writer  that  the  section  tributary  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  is  not  strained  by  the  after-war 
slump  is  perhaps  true,  but  not  necessarily  conclusive, 
in  that  there  may  be  strain  not  due  to  the  war.  And 
that  is  a  fact,  though  part  of  the  trouble  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  to  the  deflation. 

For  over  a  year  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  in¬ 
duce  liquidation  of  indebtedness,  but  with  only  in¬ 
different  success,  at  least  outwardly.  Starting  with 
the  pressure  initiated  in  about  May,  1920,  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  system,  effort  has  been  made  to 
get  outstanding  indebtedness  cleaned  up  or  at  least 
reduced  to  a  moderate  volume.  During  that  period 
the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  banks,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  have  been  close  to  the  total  deposits. 
And  while  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  loans 
and  discounts  totals,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
almost  corresponding  reduction  in  deposits.  Their 
relative  position  has  been  improved  slightly  in  favor 
of  the  deposits,  but  only  slightly.  Mention  was  made 
that  the  effort  toward  liquidation  met  with  only  in¬ 
different  success  outwardly.  It  is  possible  that  some 
good  reductions  had  been  accomplished  only  to  be 
offset  by  needs  which  the  banks  had  to  meet,  in  the 
way  of  new  loans. 

One  thing  which  has  worked  to  keep  up  the  volume 
of  loans  has  been  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  assets. 
Lines  of  credit  succumbed  sharply,  at  times  bringing 
the  amount  loaned  in  excess  of  the  reduced  value  of 
the  stocks  and  securities.  Such  conditions  have  occa¬ 
sionally  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  debtor,  since 
drastic  methods  would  simply  close  him  out  and 
would  cause  a  loss  to  the  loaner.  Less  strenuous 
methods  might  enable  the  debtor  to  struggle  out  and 
pay  his  indebtedness. 

The  Decline  in  Wheat  Prices. 

When  the  crop  of  1920  was  marketed,  the  after¬ 
war  slump  caught  producers  in  the  Northwest  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  Farmers  had 
been  forced  to  employ  labor  at  the  peak  of  the  labor 
market,  and  at  the  minimum  of  efficiency.  But  the 
depression  of  the  fading  foreign  outlet  left  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  unable  to  support  the  prices  that  had 
been  ruling.  Farm  produce  went  down  rapidly,  espe¬ 
cially  wheat.  It  was  harvested  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  bring  $3  or  more  a  bushel,  which  the  extreme 
labor  costs  would  justify,  but  it  really  did  bring 
around  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

The  effect  was  nearly  a  deadlock  upon  collections 
and  purchasing  by  farmers.  Collections  by  retailers 
■of  all  lines  on  1920  accounts  were  dull  and  slow. 
Much  was  carried  over  to  1921,  because,  in  addition 
to  a  buyer’s  strike,  the  farmer  went  on  a  further 
strike  all  his  own — a  payer’s  strike.  He  would  not' 
pay  his  accounts,  though  he  put  it  he  could  not.  In 
many  instances  the  grain  which  should  have  been 
marketed  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1920,  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  pay  indebtedness  due  and  outstand¬ 
ing,  was  held  and  released  in  small  lots,  and  the 
driblet  proceeds  dissipated  in  other  directions  than 
paying  debts.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  the  defla¬ 
tion — the  after-war  slump. 

This  fall  had,  in  addition  to  the  1921  debts  payable, 
the  hang-over  of  1920  as  well.  This  season  saw  a 
better  state  of  affairs  from  the  labor  standpoint  and 
considerably  less  of  1921  accounts  payable.  The  buy¬ 
ing  strike  worked  advantageously  when  settlement 
time  came,  for  it  resulted  in  less  debt,  but  the  same 
old  low  price  for  farm  products  continues.  With  a 
much  shortened  yield  of  wheat  and  other  small  grains, 
with  corn  the  only  good  crop,  there  is  not  an  article 
in  the  list  which  has  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
reduced  yield. 

Farmer  Between  Two  Millstones. 

Furthermore,  the  general  retail  situation  is  such 
a.5  to  irritate  the  farmer  intensely.  He  knows  what 
bus  raw  wool  is  worth,  what  cow  hides  and  calf¬ 
skins  will  bring.  But  when  he  has  to  buy  clothing 
*sr  underwear  or  shoes,  the  retail  cost  does  not  show 
anywhere  near  the  decline  that  the  raw  material  has 
shown. 


u  ool  has  declined  from  65c.  of  two  years  ago  to 
12c.  to  15c.  now.  Calfskins  have  dropped  from  the 
high  point  of  $1  a  pound  two  years  ago  to  10c.  and 
12c.  now.  Cow  hides  have  dropped  from  the  high 
point  of  around  50c.  a  pound  to  from  6c.  to  8c.  These 
prices  are  the  local  market  when  being  sold  by  dealers 
after  the  goods  have  been  bought  from  the  farmer. 
The  latter  gets  from  2c.  to  5c.  a  pound  less  than 
these  figures. 

Retail  costs  of  clothing,  underwear  and  shoes  have 
shown  no  such  drop.  A  local  store  featured  a  suit 
of  clothes  in  its  window  as  being  off  from  a  year  or 
so  ago  about  40  per  cent,  but  raw  materials  are  off 
from  60  to  90  per  cent.  And  labor  (which  is  claimed 
to  cost  as  much  as  ever,  though  it  is  open  to  doubt) 
is  at  least  much  more  efficient,  which  should  work 
the  same  as  though  reduced  in  cost. 

So  buying  is  being  harrowed  to  necessities.  Retail 
merchants  appear  to  be  checking  the  return  to  nor¬ 
malcy  by  their  attitude,  despite  the  specious  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  so  volubly  put  forth  on  their  behalf. 
None  of  us  enjoys  taking  a  loss.  Many  have  been 
able  to  hold  out  against  taking  the  full  measure 
of  the  decline  which  conditions  seem  to  justify.  The 
enlarged  percentage  of  cost  and  profit  developed 
during  the  hectic  conditions  of  war-time  are  as  out 
of  date  as  the  dodo  or  arguments  against  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  All  that  is  water  that  has 
passed  the  wheel.  Commerce  must  get  back  to  old- 
time  ideas,  to  close  margins  and  careful  figuring,  if 
it  is  to  be  restored  to  the  confidence  of  former  days. 
Just  now  most  commerce  is  regarded  as  a  creature 
of  uncertain  virtue  and  dubious  morals  generally. 

The  commercial  structure  may  be  likened  to  a 
tangled  mass  of  driftwood,  anchored  at  a  high  level 
in  high  water.  Receding  waters  left  it  without  under¬ 
support.  But  it  is  arched  back  and  forth  through 
tangled  contacts,  with  sagging  in  evidence  here  and 
there.  Some  pieces  have  dropped  down  to  the  sand¬ 
bar  below,  others  are  dragging  down.  But  as  a 
whole  the  structure  has  no  secure  foundation  upon 
which  to  rest,  and  will  offer  nothing  steady  to  rest 
upon  until  there  has  been  a  general  settling  to  a 
solid  substructure. 


Mining  Costs  a  Large  Subject. 

The  general  announcement  in  regard  to  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  costs  sent  out  by  associated  interests  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  statement  on  behalf  of  indi¬ 
vidual  operators,  showing  the  expenses  of  certain 
companies  operating  eighteen  collieries,  but  this  is  a 
large  subject  and  much,  indeed,  might  be  written  with 
reference  thereto.  Eighteen  collieries  represent  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  expenses  in  the  high-cost 
mine  and  the  low-cost  mine.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  trade  that  one  of  the  large  initial 
interests  has  a  mining  cost  a  dollar  a  ton  below  that 
of  another  one  of  the  large  producers.  Only  by  giv¬ 
ing  expenses  of  a  large  number  of  mines,  and  they 
widely  representative,  can  the  full  story  be  told  and 
perhaps  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  present  a  definite,  comprehensive  statement  as  to 
the  cost  of  mining  and  preparing  anthracite  coal. 


Business  or  Pleasure? 

What  is  the  net  result  of  the  presence  of  ladies  at 
trade  conventions?  They  add  much  to  the  social 
side,  of  course,  give  an  air  of  animation  and  a  touch 
of  color  to  dining-hall  assemblages,  the  ballroom  and 
other  gatherings,  but  the  exhibitors  who  contribute 
so  largely  to  the  expense  of  conventions  find  that 
they  put  quite  a  damper  upon  machinery-hall  busi¬ 
ness  activities. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  attendance 
at  the  actual  business  sessions  of  the  conventions. 
There  is  noted  throughout  a  tendency  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  perhaps  others, 
to  form  their  own  little  groups  for  card  games,  auto¬ 
mobile  rides  and  other  diversions,  and  the  inspection 
of  machinery  and  listening  to  addresses  are  far  from 
their  thoughts  for  the  time  being. 

Perhaps  the  next  thing  in  order  would  be  to  divide 
conventions  into  two  distinct  sections;  certain  days 
for  social  activities  and  days  (or  perchance  a  single 
day)  for  real  business. 


Outing  Held  at  Lakeside  Park  After  Laps, 
of  Five  Years. 

Following  an  interval  of  five  years,  due  to  the  con 
dition  of  affairs  incidental  to  the  war,  the  autumi 
held  day  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iroi 
Co.  was  held  at  Lakeside  Park,  East  Mahanoy  June 
tion,  near  Tamaqua  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  th( 
eighteenth  affair  of  the  sort  and,  after  a  long  succes 
sion  of  bright  days  for  the  outings,  in  line  with  the 
old  proverb,  “the  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well 
is  sure  to  be  broken,’’  the  event  was  somewhat  marred 
this  year  by  several  brisk  showers  that  fell  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  a  desultory  down¬ 
fall  of  rain  in  between.  It  was  necessary  to  hole 
the  contests  in  the  pavilion  of  the  park,  and  the  large 
number  of  participants  and  visitors  were  at  some¬ 
what  of  a  disadvantage  because  of  this  fact. 

This  was  particularly  true  because  the  weather  man 
had  predicted  nothing  more  serious  than  a  cloudy 
condition  and  most  of  the  folks  came  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  inclement  weather. 

As  usual  the  company  made  splendid  arrangements 
for  the  affair,  with  its  2,200  attendants.  A  special 
train  of  seven  cars  from  the  Reading  Terminal  con¬ 
veyed  officers,  including  E.  T.  Stotesbury  and  others 
from  the  Philadelphia  office,  together  with  coal  men 
from  that  city,  New  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere 
Other  dealers  boarded  the  train  at  Norristown,  Fotts- 
town  and  Reading.  A  dining  car  served  breakfast 
on  the  up  trip  and  supper  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
grounds  the  catering  arrangements  were  on  the  usual 
ample  basis;  a  special  train  the  night  before  having 
conveyed  a  full  force  of  cooks  and  waiters,  together 
with  the  necessary  supplies  from  Philadelphia,  to  the 
grove  where  the  repast  is  customarily  served. 

As  usual,  all  the  Reading  mines  were  closed  for  the 
day  and  special  trains  conveyed  delegations  from  each 
colliery. 

Fortunately  the  weather  cleared  off  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  permitting  a  parade  of  all  the  First  Aid  Corps, 
numbering  in  the  aggregate  something  like  800  men! 
to  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tournament  and 
after  President  Richards  had  awarded  the  pennants 
to  the  winning  teams. 

A  fine  new  state  road  leading  through  the  district 
all  the  way  from  Tamaqua  to  Ashland  and  beyond, 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  the  turn-out  to  be 
marshalled  in  fine  form,  and  a  moving  picture  ma¬ 
chine  took  full  note  of  the  parade,  headed  by  Mr.  | 
Stotesbury,  Mr.  Richards,  Dr.  J.  B.  Rogers,  chief  j. 
surgeon,  and  other  officials,  with  two  splendidly 
equipped  automobile  ambulances  bringing  up  the 
rear. 


Receipts  at  Head  of  Lakes. 

August  receipts  at  Duluth-Superior  harbor  were 
marked  by  a  decline  in  bituminous  coal,  but  an  in¬ 
crease  in  anthracite.  Reports  from  the  United  States 
Engineer  Officer  show  that  1,068,555  tons  of  soft 
coal  were  unloaded,  a  decrease  when  compared  with 
July  of  582,074  tons,  or  29  per  cent.  Anthracite 
receipts,  however,  increased  from  339,383  net  tons 
in  July  to  418,238  tons  in  August.  Total  receipts — 
1,486,793  tons— were  less  by  503,219  tons  than  those 
of  the  preceding  month. 

Cumulative  receipts  of  all  coal  for  1921  to  date 
stand  at  7,720,428  net  tons,  a  figure  substantially  in 
excess  of  any  recent  year.  The  year  1921  is  even 
1,810,000  tons  ahead  of  1919,  when,  as  now,  the 
lake  movement  was  particularly  heavy  early  in  the 
season. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Duluth-Superior  harbor  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1921  are  shown  below : 

Hard  Soft  Total 


May  .  173,190  1,548,880  1,722,070 

June  .  192,830  2,125,453  2,318,283 

July  .  339,383  1,650,629  1,990,012 

Au?ust  .  418,238  1,068,555  1,486,793 

Total  to  Aug.  31 .  1,206,699  6,513,729  7,72 0,428 


Corres.  period  1920....  919,428  3,079,418  3,998,846 

Corres.  period,  1919. .. .  767,818  5,142,156  5,909,974 

Corres.  period,  1918....  754,405  4,510,656  5,265,081 
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Relations  of  Railroads  and  Retail  Dealers. 


Mr.  Snider  Says  One  Benefit  of  Depression  Is  That  Officials  Can  Now  Spend  More 
Time  Improving  Service  and  Trying  to  Please  Public. 


In  a  recent  issue  we  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the 
address  of  G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Snider’s  topic  was  “The  railroad  in  its 
relation  to  the  retail  coal  merchant.’’  More  extended 
extracts  from  his  remarks  appear  below : 

Whereas  last  year  the  railroads  were  breaking 
all  records  in  the  amount  of  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  handled,  sparing  no  expense  and  straining 
every  effort  to  handle  more,  we  find  this  year  the 
business  of  the  country  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  freight 
cars  counted  by  the  hundred  thousands  are  idle, 
that  thousands  of  engines  are  laid  up  and  that  rail¬ 
road  expenses  are  being  pared  to  a  minimum  in  order 
that  the  railroads  shall  stay  solvent. 

The  one  benefit  if  there  is  any  in  this  condition 
is  that,  instead  of  having  to  spend  most  of  our  ener¬ 
gies  in  the  consideration  of  many  outside  affairs, 
we  railroad  men  are  again  able  to  devote  some  of 
C  our  attention  to  the  local  needs  of  our  nearest  and 
dearest  friends — those  who  are  located  on  our  own 
lines. 

Since  that  which  we  railroads  produce  cannot  be 
stored  in  dull  times  for  sale  in  active  times  we 
are  a  “service”  rather  than  an  “industry”  and 
“service”  should  be — as  it  generally  is — our  motto 
and  our  creed.  The  service  we  believe  in  is  that 
which  comes  from  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  our  patrons,  balanced  by  and  tested  against 
those  economic  laws  and  forces,  which  govern  all 
successful  business  enterprises. 

New  Principle  of  Liability. 

For  many  years  the  bill  of  lading  rule  as  to  amount 
of  railroad’s  liability  for  loss  in  transit  was  ex¬ 
pressed  as  the  invoice  value  of  the  commodity  at 
|  the  place  and  time  of  shipment.  That  rule  worked 
with  substantial  fairness  during  the  years  when  we 
had  no  violent  fluctuations  in  business.  From  1915  on 
there  was  a  constantly  rising  price  market  in  some 
I  commodities,  notably  grain,  because  of  war  demands, 
and  a  grain  shipper  having  lost  some  grain  in  transit 
attacked  the  bill  of  lading  rule  of  liability  on  the 
ground  that  the  price  was  rising  so  rapidly  that  if 
his  grain  had  reached  destination  he  could  have  sold 
it  for  more  than  it  was  worth  on  the  day  he  shipped 
it. 

i  The  case  was  carried  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  decided  that  the  measure  of  the  railroad’s 
liability  was  the  actual  loss  to  the  shipper  and  if  the 
value  of  his  grain  would  have  been  more  had  it 
arrived  at  destination  than  when  it  was  shipped,  he 
was  entitled  to  recover  what  he  lost  because  it  did 
|  not  arrive  at  destination.  So  now,  because  of  that 
Supreme  Court  decision,  railroad  liability  is  for  the 
li  fair  market  value  as  of  the  time  shipment  would 
ordinarily  have  reached  destination,  less,  of  course, 
transportation  and  other  charges  which  could  not  be 
collected  and  were  not  assumed  on  the  portion  of 
the  shipment  that  had  been  lost.  This  was  hailed 
as  a  remarkable  victory  by  the  shipping  interests 
while  prices  were  rising,  but  caused  a  great  deal  of 
grief  when  prices  began  to  fall,  for  they  fell  faster 
than  they  rose. 

Last  year  on  a  $10.00  price  market,  for  instance, 
coal  was  shipped  on  contract  at  $5.00  per  ton.  A 
consumer  who  did  not  receive  the  coal  because  of 
this  loss  or  diversion  would  pay  the  shipper  $5.00 
per  ton  and  bill  the  railroads  for  $10.00  and  the 
railroads  had  to  pay.  However,  the  price  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  standing  around  $9.00  per  ton  at  the 
mines  for  the  month  of  October,  fell  to  and  below 
$6.00  per  ton  during  the  first  ten  days  of  Novem¬ 
ber — and  has  been  falling  ever  since. 

Shippers  Now  Regret  Change 

When  coal  that  was  shipped  during  the  $9.00 
period  and  could  by  no  possibility  have  reached 
destination  before  the  middle  of  November  when  the 

I 
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price  had  fallen  to  $6.00  per  ton  was  diverted  or 
lost,  the  shippers  or  consumers  as  the  case  might 
be  immediately  held  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
was  all  wrong  and  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  the  invoice  value  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  was 
worth  very  much  less  when  it  would  reasonably  have 
reached  destination.  It  makes  quite  a  little  difference 
whose  ox  is  gored. 

I  have  recently  heard  from  some  attorneys  that 
various  retail  coal  dealers  expect  to  consider  that 
this  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision  ought  to  be 
very  valuable  for  them.  They  think  they  can  make 
an  interpretation  that  will  stick  before  the  courts 
which  will  enable  a  retailer  having  lost  5,000  lbs. 
of  egg  coal,  we  will  say,  to  go  to  some  other  retailer 
at  his  destination  and  get  the  retail  price  of  5,000 
lbs.  of  egg  coal  and  then  bill  the  railroad  for  that 
retail  price  less  the  freight  charges. 

I  dislike  to  believe  that  any  retailer  would  follow 
any  such  theory  as  that,  because  I  feel  sure  they 
will  willingly  admit  they  have  not  suffered  any  such 
loss  because  of  the  way  their  business  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  handled.  If,  however,  that  view  is  seriously 
proposed  I  judge  that  it  will  meet  with  universal 
opposition  and  no  such  claim  will  be  paid  until  that 
question  of  liability  has  been  decided.  The  opposition 
to  it  will  be  based  not  upon  any  fanciful  theory  of 
the  law,  but  the  fact  that  the  retailer  has  not  actually 
suffered  any  such  loss. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  otherwise, 
I  would  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  celebration  in 
every  retail  coal  office  over  every  car  that  was 
wrecked  or  suffered  a  loss,  for  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  the 
retailer. 

Helping  the  “Buy  Early”  Campaign. 

The  railroad  in  relation  to  the  retail  coal  dealer 
should  continue  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
retailer  to  have  the  consumers  take  in  their  winter’s 
coal  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  We  have 
preached  this  in  season  and  out  of  season  along  our 
lines  for  many  years  and  have  just  recently  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  advertisement  which  you  have  all  seen 
called  “COAL  FOR  THE  WINTER.”  We  most 
sincerely  hope  that  advertising  of  this  kind,  given 
the  wide  publicity  that  this  advertisement  has,  will 
be  a  helpful  factor  in  securing  timely  storage  of 
coal,  for  we  know  it  will  relieve  the  consumer  of 
distress  and  anxiety — will  help  the  retailer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  matter  of  their  costs  by  evening  up 
their  distribution — will  keep  mine  labor  better  satis¬ 
fied  because  of  evenness  of  working  time  and  will 
help  the  railroads  by  increasing  their  summer  load 
and  lessening  their  winter  load. 

Congress  recently  was  considering  a  bill  for  en¬ 
forced  arbitrary  seasonal  rates,  designed  to  increase 
summer  movement.  Because  coal  trade  conditions 
are  not  as  simple  as  some  people  think,  and  the 
railroad  coal  traffic  officers  could  see  clearly  where 
such  an  arbitrary  rule  would  work  hardship  and 
confusion  and  not  have  the  beneficial  results  desired, 
they  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  and 
opposed  the  bill  as  to  its  arbitrary  features,  mak¬ 
ing  the  point  that  if  anything  of  permanence  could 
be  accomplished  by  seasonal  rates  we  ought  to  have 
seasonal  rates,  but  that  no  arbitrary  system  could 
be  devised  and  put  into  effect  without  hearings  at 
which  all  interested  parties  could  be  heard  and  the 
arbitrary  features  were  thereupon  withdrawn  from 
the  bill. 

The  Anthracite  Rate  Case. 

In  the  course  of  their  1912  investigation  of  all 
practices,  etc.,  concerning  anthracite  coal,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  without  any  complaint 
before  them,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  1916  ordered 
the  reduction  of  one-line  rates  to  the  larger  stations 
in  New  York  running  from  Albany  on  the  east  to 


Rochester  on  the  west.  During  the  war,  and  the 
coal  shortage  since,  these  differences  in  rates  have 
not  had  a  great  deal  of  effect,  but  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  normal  business  conditions  they  have  worked 
a  great  advantage  in  favor  of  the  communities  and 
dealers  having  low  rates  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  communities  and  dealers  having  higher  rates. 

The  railroad  men,  producers  and  retailers,  worked 
out  a  plan  of  advancing  the  low  and  reducing  the 
high  rates  so  as  to  restore  substantial  parity  of 
rates  between  dealers,  producers,  communities  and 
railroads  that  existed  so  many  years  prior  to  1916 
without  complaint  and,  having  published  the  tariffs, 
submitted  them  to  the  I.  C.  C.  The  tariffs  were 
first  suspended  by  the  I.  C.  C.,  who  entered  upon 
a  hearing  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  and  at  the  hearing  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
appeared  in  favor  of  the  adjustment,  while  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  was  entirely  professional  in  nature. 

Nevertheless  the  commission  have  just  decided  that 
although  an  equalization  is  desirable  the  method 
proposed,  satisfactory  though  it  was  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  to  the  producers  and  to  the  coal  dealers, 
who  are  the  three  interests  who  have  their  money 
in  the  proposition,  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  into 
effect. 

No  Help  from  I.  C.  C. 

They  gave  us  no  idea  what  sort  of  an  adjustment 
will  be  approved  by  them,  but  leave  us  to  find  some 
other  method.  I  fear  we  are  confronted  with  a 
proposition  similar  to  that  of  the  early  days  in  the 
war  when  the  government  departments  declined  to 
advise  the  business  men  of  the  country  whether  the 
measures  they  proposed  for  their  best  assistance  in 
the  winning  of  the  war  were  legal  or  would  not  be 
subject  to  prosecution.  At  the  same  time  all  in¬ 
terested  were  given  to  understand  that  if  they  did 
violate  the  law  they  would  be  prosecuted. 

Very  probably  that  difficulty  is  one  of  the  greatest 
in  our  form  of  government.  Constructive  effort  is 
usually  along  unprecedented  lines  and  the  inability 
to  ascertain  in  advance  whether  or  not  the  con¬ 
templated  constructive  effort  is  within  the  law  or 
within  the  views  of  our  regulatory  bodies  is  a  great 
handicap.  The  theory  of  government  and  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  is  inevitably  restrictive  in  its 
tendency.  “Thou  shalt  not”  is  its  watchword. 

The  railroads  are  now  considering  what  further 
steps  they  can  take  in  the  matter  of  the  New  York 
State  anthracite  coal  rate  readjustment,  and  I  hope 
will  shortly  have  a  plan  worked  out  to  again  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  interested  dealers  for  their  approval  and 
to  the  I.  C.  C.  for  authority  to  put  into  effect. 

Conditions  in  the  coal  trade  and  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  not  of  the  brightest,  but  I  feel  confident 
that  hard  work,  straight  thinking,  and  a  cool  headed 
appreciation  by  the  public  of  what  these  problems 
really  are,  will  in  the  end  bring  us  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  the  fair  land  of  prosperity  “flowing 
with  milk  and  with  honey.” 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  all-rail  movement  to  New  England  declined 
during  the  week  of  Labor  Day.  Reports  to  the 
American  Railway  Association  show  that  1,086  cars 
of  anthracite  and  2,470  cars  of  bituminous  coal  were 
forwarded  over  the  Hudson,  against  2,479  and  2,580 
cars,  respectively,  in  the  week  preceding.  In  the 
corresponding  week  last  year  2,129  cars  of  anthracite 
and  5,054  cars  of  bituminous  coal  were  shipped. 

Further  details  are  shown  below : 

Week  ended  Anthracite  Bituminous  Anthracite  Bituminous 

August  27....  2,475  2,670  3,435  5,792 

September  3.  2,479  2,580  3,531  4,452 

September  10.  1,806  2,470  2,129  5,054 


A  report  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  says  that  John  C. 
Brydon,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  and  Thomas  B.  Davis  and 
Joseph  E.  Davis,  nephews  of  the  late  Senator  Henry 
G.  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  have  organized  the  Mary¬ 
land  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  capitalized  at  $100,000.  They 
have  bought  and  leased  all  the  property  of  the 
Potomac  Coal  Co.,  at  Barton,  Md.,  about  1,000  acres 
in  all,  and  will  start  working  the  various  seams  at 
once.  Tne  property  was  formerly  owned  by  the 
Black,  Sheridan,  Wilson  Co.  of  Baltimore. 
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WAGES  AND  PRICES  KEEP  UP  APPEARANCES! 


Former  Cannot  Be  Maintained  Permanently 
After  Latter  Have  Fallen. 

Commenting  on  the  attitude  of  certain  labor  leaders 
who  are  resisting  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
their  followers,  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  says  their  contention  that  wages  should  be 
kept  up  as  a  means  of  maintaining  consumption  is 
based  in  part  on  sound  principles. 

“The  plea  of  the  labor  leaders  against  a  reduction 
of  wages  would  be  sound,”  it  is  pointed  out,  “if 
wages  were  being  reduced  below  the  level  of  prices 
ruling  for  the  products  of  labor,  or  below  the  general 
compensation  of  the  great  body  of  workers  outside 
of  their  own  organizations.  The  trouble  at  the 
present  time  is  that  what  the  labor  leaders  are  pro¬ 
testing  against  has  already  happened  to  more  than 
one-half  the  workers  of  this  country.  These  leaders 
are  trying  to  maintain  the  pay  of  a  minority,  at  the 
expense  of  the  majority. 

“The  wage-earners  as  a  class  are  interested  in 
the  restoration  of  the  normal  state  of  balance,  in 
which  all  of  them  can  be  steadily  employed.  It  is 
not  to  their  advantage  to  have  wage  rates  so  high 
that  large  numbers  of  workers  cannot  have  employ¬ 
ment,  or  'can  have  it  only  part  of  the  time. 

“It  is  unfair  and  oppressive  to  the  consumers  who 
are  obliged  to  curtail  their  purchases,  and  without 
benefits  to  the  wage-earners  as  a  whole.  It  is  not 
even  beneficial  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  employment,  for  it  keeps  the  cost  of  living 
to  them  above  the  natural  level.  It  is  an  artificial 
situation  which  cannot  be  permanently  maintained. 

Bad  Effects  of  Loose  Talk. 

“The  present  trouble  results  in  part  from  the 
vague  talk  that  was  common  in  war  time,  and  is 
common  now,  to  the  effect  that  a  radical  change  was 
taking  place  in  industrial  relations  and  that  the  wage¬ 
earning  class  in  the  future  would  have  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  industrial  product  than  in  the  past. 

“This  declaration  doubtless  has  represented  a 
kindly  wish  or  hope  that  the  position  of  the  wage¬ 
earning  class  would  be  improved,  but  those  who 
utter  it  seldom  have  any  definite  idea  about  how  the 
wish  may  be  realized.  They  expect  somebody  else 
to  realize  it. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  distribution  of  current  pro¬ 
duction  takes  place  according  to  natural  economic 
laws,  and  those  laws  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
before  the  war.  The  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  are  not  unchangeable ;  they  are  changing  con¬ 
tinually,  but  in  accordance  with  economic  law. 

“In  Russia  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  distribution  of  wealth  without  regard  to  economic 
law,  or  the  facts  of  human  nature,  with  the  result 
that  industry  has  been  paralyzed,  production  has 
come  almost  to  a  standstill,  and  the  nation  has  been 
reduced  to  beggary. 

“The  fallacies  that  are  responsible  for  the  tragedy 
in  Russia  permeate  all  of  the  theories  which  pro¬ 
pose  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses  by  a 
mere  redistribution  of  the  present  industrial  product. 
The  fundamental  fallacy  in  all  of  them  is  that  of 
laying  the  emphasis  upon  distribution  instead  ot 
upon  production.” 


Retail  Stocks  at  Boston. 

A  note  from  a  trade  source  at  Boston  says : 

“It  is  my  own  opinion  that  in  this  district  the  ton¬ 
nage  delivered  to  household  consumers  as  compared 
with  last  year  for  the  same  five  months  is  about  70 
per  cent.,  possibly  a  little  more  than  that.  Today 
the  retail  coal  dealers  in  Boston  have  larger  inven¬ 
tories  of  anthracite  domestic  size  than  for  many  years 
and  I  imagine  this  applies  to  all  communities  in  the 
New  England  States. 

“I  know  of  some  dealers,  but  very  few,  whose  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  consumer  are  fully  as  great  if  not 
greater  in  volume  than  for  the  same  five  months  in 
1920.  You  may  remember  that  we  were  extremely 
short  of  domestic  sizes  between  April  and  October, 
1920,  principally  due  to  transportation  difficulties.” 


More  Frightened  Than  Hurt,  Some  Quick 
to  Show  Yellow  Streak. 

Beginning  early  in  the  war  and  continuing  long 
after  the  tide  of  battle  oft-times  showed  an  unfavor¬ 
able  trend,  it  was  the  English  boast  that  business  was 
going  on  as  usual.  Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said 
of  the  advantage,  and,  indeed,  the  need,  of  keeping 
up  appearances. 

Perhaps  one  cannot  expect  to  do  business  quite 
as  usual  nowadays.  In  England  it  was  found  that 
many  modifications  were  necessary,  but  the  effort  was 
made  to  continue  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted 
and  it  is  always  well  to  sustain  one’s  courage  in  the 
midst  of  disadvantageous  conditions.  Remember  that 
in  the  great  American  game  of  poker  a  good  bluff 
has  often  taken  the  place  of  a  missing  ace.  Many 
illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  efforts  made  at 
various  times  and  in  various  places  to  put  up  a  good 
front,  as  the  saying  is. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  a  serious  accident 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  great  railroad  stations,  it  was 
stated  in  press  accounts  that  “the  Empire  State  went 
out  on  schedule  time.”  All  efforts  were  made  to  do 
business  as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  and 
damage  of  the  moment. 

Such  a  mood  may  well  be  compared  with  the  hope¬ 
less  and  distressed  condition  that  certain  concerns 
permit  themselves  to  fall  into.  While  some  firms 
have  been  badly  damaged,  and  the  fact  is  well-known ; 
in  other  cases  the  present  situation  is  more  or  less 
a  mental  condition,  and  why  should  enterprises  which 
are  really  not  so  badly  off  as  they  might  be,  undertake 
to  emphasize  the  reverses  that  they  have  met  with  and 
put  themselves  in  the  “badly  damaged”  class  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation? 

The  idea  of  keeping  the  flag  flying,  as  referred  to  by 
us  several  times  in  the  past,  has  since  been  taken  up 
with  approval  in  a  number  of  other  directions,  and 
it  must  be  agreed  that  the  man  who  is  actually  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  business  conditions  is  more 
in  need  of  keeping  up  appearances  than  one  with 
whom  all  goes  well. 

The  aggregate  of  minor  office  expenses  that  can  be 
eliminated,  the  small  items  that  seem  to  be  so  much 
of  a  target  with  some  folks,  constitute  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  volume  of  business  that  is  done, 
that  only  a  spirit  of  panic  can  impel  some  of  the 
actions  that  are  taken. 

Possibly  a  definite  point  with  reference  to  some 
particular  case  would  be  the  best  means  of  check¬ 
ing  the  tendency  referred  to. 


Rotation  in  Office. 

Now  that  the  conventions  are  over  and  we  shall 
not  be  under  suspicion  of  electioneering,  it  might  be  in 
order  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  rotation  in  office  for 
those  holding  positions  more  or  less  honorary  in  trade 
associations.  Of  course,  where  a  president  shows 
particular  adaptability  for  his  work  it  is  well  to  main¬ 
tain  him  in  office  as  long  as  he  will  serve,  and  where 
a  secretary  is  a  paid  official  from  outside  the  trade 
and  shows  ability  it  is  in  order  to  retain  him  also. 
But  with  the  honorary  posts  it  is  different. 

One  reason  for  occasional  changes,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  is  that  otherwise,  after  a  man  has  been  in 
office  for  a  number  of  years,  questions  may  be  asked 
when  a  change  is  made,  whereas  if  the  policy  of  ro¬ 
tation  is  definitely  established  the  change  is  taken 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Considering  how  nominations  and  elections  for  the 
honorary  offices  are  sometimes  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  it  is  well  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  change  in  due  course  without  causing  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  a  man  is  nominated  and  elected 
although  absent,  and  whose  name  is  put  forward 
either  by  friends  or  by  some  who  are  merely  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck”  and  desirous  to  have  someone  else  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities. 

In  other  cases  that  we  know  of  dealers  whose 
trade  position  has  not  improved  or  whose  prestige 
has  not  increased  are  continued  on  the  list  without 
any  particular  advantage  to  their  organization,  large¬ 
ly  because  having  been  so  long  in  office  there  is  a 
hesitancy  with  regard  to  making  a  substitution. 


COAL  BIDS  SCRUTINIZED 

Government  Officials  Note  Relatively  Low 
Prices  at  Non-Union  Mines. 

Reports  from  Washington  say  it  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  high  government  officials  that  the 
bids  on  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  for  naval  use,  were  much  below  the  prices 
quoted  for  New  York  harbor  delivery,  even  after 
making  allowance  for  the  freight  differential.  This 
is  attributed  largely  to  the  difference  between  wages 
in  the  union  and  non-union  regions. 

As  the  government  is  interested  not  only  in  get¬ 
ting  cheap  coal  for  its  own  use,  but  in  promoting  a 
return  to  normalcy — which  means,  among  other 
things,  lower  prices  for  coal— it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  U.  M.  W.  will  receive  no  encouragement  from 
the  Harding  administration  in  its  campaign  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  domination  to  southern  West  Virginia  and 
other  non-union  strongholds.  It  is  also  a  safe  in¬ 
ference  that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  next  spring  the 
government  will  see  that  the  non-union  miners  are 
allowed  to  work  unmolested. 

The  bid  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  on  240,000 
tons  was  $5.04  per  gross  ton  under  the  chutes  at 
Hampton  Roads,  as  reported  in  these  columns  last 
week.  This  is  equivalent  to  $2  per  net  ton  at  the 
mines  for  Navy  Standard  or  Pool  1  coal.  The  Po¬ 
cahontas  Fuel  Co.  bid  one  cent  lower,  or  $5.03  gross, 
but  this  was  exclusive  of  the  transportation  tax  of 
about  eight  and  one-half  cents. 

The  lowest  bid  submitted  on  one  lot  of  steam  coal 
.of  Navy  Standard  for  New  York  harbor  delivery 
was  $6.33  per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  piers,  for  15,000 
tons,  by  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation.  This  is 
about  $2.80  net  at  the  mines,  or  80  cents  above  the 
low  bid  at  Hampton  Roads. 


An  Accommodating  Dealer. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Massachusetts  there 
is  but  one  coal  dealer.  This  dealer  has  a  well 
equipped  yard  and  delivery  system  and  follows,  in 
his  prices,  those  prevailing  in  an  adjoining  city. 

Recently  one  of  his  customers  who  uses  a  few  car¬ 
loads  of  soft  coal  a  year  as  well  as  some  domestic 
fuel,  all  of  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pur¬ 
chasing  from  this  dealer,  decided  that  he  would  not 
pay  “the  exorbitant  prices,”  but  would  buy  a  carload 
of  anthracite  egg  himself  direct  from  the  shipper. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  carload  arrived  and  was 
placed  on  the  only  public  delivery  track  in  town,  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  dealer’s  office.  This  independ¬ 
ent  buyer  found  the  car  contained  more  coal  than  he 
desired  for  his  own  consumption,  so  he  sold  two  lots 
therefrom  to  two  of  the  dealer’s  regular  customers 
— one  of  whom  had  not  paid  for  coal  delivered  to 
him  last  winter,  but  he  paid  “his  friend”  cash. 

To  be  sure  that  each  of  the  three  received  his 
quota  of  coal  the  original  buyer  requested  the  privi¬ 
lege,  to  be  gratuitiously  furnished,  of  having  the  coal 
weighed  on  the  scales  of  the  dealer. 

The  dealer  granted  this.  Would  you? 


Lax  Business  Methods. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  are  most 
concerned  are  among  the  last  to  hear  of  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  of  considerable  interest  to  them.  One 
feature  that  is  talked  about  sometimes  is  the  fact 
that  certain  interests,  responsible  and  well-rated  in 
every  way,  are  delinquent  with  regard  to  answering 
correspondence. 

We  do  not  refer  in  this  connection  to  our  own 
correspondence,  which  some  folks  do  not  think  is  in 
the  favored  class,  but  to  letters  such  as  those  from 
association  secretaries  and  others  seeking  information 
in  an  official  or  semi-official  way.  The  slowness  with 
which  letters  are  responded  to, .  if  not  ignored  en¬ 
tirely,  surely  seems  to  reflect  on  the  business  methods 
of  those  at  fault. 


Reports  from  the  steel  industry  indicate  that  Sep¬ 
tember  business  is  the  best  of  the  year.  Rail  buying 
is  increasing.  While  the  increase  in  production  is 
slow,  it  is  well  sustained  and  the  increase  of  price  in 
pig  iron  seems  to  indicate  a  substantial  basis  for  the 
improved  tone. 
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Recovery  in  British  Coal  Exports. 

August  Shipments  Were  Heaviest  for  Any  Month  This  Year,  Foreign  Orders  Being 
Attracted  hy  Steady  Decline  in  Prices  Since  End  of  Strike. 


Cardiff,  South  Wales,  Sept.  14,  1921. — The  Brit¬ 
ish  coal  trade,  more  especially  as  far  as  South  Wales 
is  concerned,  continues  to  create  records,  and  the 
Welsh  coal  fields  exported  during  August  more  ton¬ 
nage  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year.  The 
miners  are  increasing  their  individual  production  and 
the  demand  for  Welsh  coals  is  growing. 

Various  factors  are  contributing  to  the  present 
brisk  conditions.  The  greatest  factor  without  doubt 
is  that  of  the  recent  heavy  fall  in  f.  o.  b.  prices,  and 
as  such  f.  o.  b.  prices  are  the  lowest  at  which  they 
can  be,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  working,  there  is  no 
more  holding  off  by  foreign  buyers,  who  are  alive  to 
the  fact  that  prices  are  now  rock-bottom. 

Ever  since  the  resumption  of  work  in  July  the 
outputs  have  been  steadily  increasing.  This  increased 
output  has  lowered  prices,  but  it  is  only  until  the 
end  of  September  that  the  collieries  are  assisted  by 
the  State  to  pay  their  wage  bill.  It  is  accepted  that 
collieries  cannot  afford  to  foot  their  own  bill  without 
some  sort  of  government  assistance,  for  today’s  prices 
do  not  pay  when  collieries  are  called  upon  to  pay 
the  working  costs,  which  are  still  considered  over¬ 
bearing. 

Some  Shutdowns  in  Wales. 

There  are  several  Welsh  collieries  on  stop,  and 
this  has,  during  the  past  week  or  two,  tended  to  give 
a  firm  appearance  to  the  market,  especially  in  regard 
to  small  coals,  which  have  become  decidedly  firmer. 
Again,  the  Welsh  colliery  coke  ovens  are  getting  into 
swing,  and  this  eats  up  a  great  portion  of  the  small 
coal  outputs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Welsh  prices  all  round  will 
go  firmer,  so  that  Continental  consumers  are  seeking 
contracts  for  the  winter  months,  this  being  especially 
the  case  in  the  anthracite  market. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  Welsh  exporters  to  note  that 
l  present-day  exports  are  so  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  in  the  months-  prior  to  the  strike,  namely,  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  total  exports  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  with  the  exports  during  the  record 
month  of  August.  This  record  is  as  follows : 

,  From  Welsh  Ports  : 

January  February  March  August 

924,434  862,552  952,442  1,395,429 

j  The  re-start  at  the  collieries  was  made  in  July.  As 
many  pits  were  then  in  need  of  repair,  outputs  were 
affected;  but  comparing  the  July  outputs  to  those 
of  August  we  find  that  in  August  the  outputs  had 
trebled  those  of  July,  which  were  400,000  tons  more 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year.  In  August  we 
were  exporting  at  the  rate  of  about  18  million  tons 
per  annum. 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  exports  to 
South  America,  France  is  coming  in  for  increased 
supplies,  and  likewise  Italy. 

Exports  by  Countries. 


The  following  table  shows  the  pre-strike  exports 
to  various  countries  and  the  exports  in  August : 


To 

February 

March 

August 

France  . 

235,656 

264,008 

423,533 

Italy  . 

182,302 

200,222 

203,297 

South  America  . 

77,619 

99,199 

160,795 

Spain  . 

90,393 

104,372 

109,932 

Portugal  . 

35,979 

41,652 

89,075 

Greece  . 

21,321 

29,264 

15,729 

British  Coaling  depots. 

64,258 

79,296 

162,333 

Other  countries  . 

155,024 

134,429 

230,735 

Exporters,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
ports  to  South  America,  which  in  pre-war  times 
were  about  400,000  to  500,000  tons  per  month. 

1  Portugal  would  take  much  more,  but  her  unfavor¬ 
able  rate  of  exchange  debars  importers  from  purchas¬ 
ing,  excepting  on  an  extended  credit  basis. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  other  coal  fields  of  the  U.  K. 
are  so  fortunately  placed  with  exports  as  South 


Wales.  The  Newcastle  market  is  rather  bare  of  or¬ 
ders,  and  no  doubt  one  main  factor  is  that  foreign 
buyers  expect  to  get  coals  from  the  North  coal  fields 
on  a  cheaper  basis.  But  while  best  Welsh  coals  can 
be  bought  so  cheaply,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  trade  taken  usually  by  North  Country 
coals  is  diverted  to  Wales. 

Welsh  and  Newcastle  Prices. 

The  approximate  Welsh  and  Newcastle  prices  are 


as  follows :  • 

Large 

Welsh—  F.  O.  B. 

Best  Admiralties  .  32/6  to  34/- 

Second  Admiralties .  31/6  to  32/— 

Best  Drys  .  31/6  to  32/6 

Other  Drys  .  25 /-  to  30/- 

Best  Bituminous  (Black  Vein) .  29/- to  30/- 

Second  Bituminous  (Eastern  Valley)  . .  27/6  to  28/6 
Other  qualities  .  27/6  to  28/6 

•  Small 

Best  Steam  Smalls  .  19/- 

Ordinaries  .  14/— to  17/- 

Inferiors  .  10/ —  to  13/6 

Coke  (Foundry)  .  60/-  to  65/ — 

Patent  Fuel  .  30/- to  35/- 

Newcastle — - 

Best  Steam  Blyths .  28/- to  30/- 

Best  Steam  Tynes  .  28/-  to  30/- 

Second  Steam  Blyths .  25/- to  26/- 

Second  Steam  Tynes  .  25/- to  26/- 

Unscreened  Steams . . .  20/-  to  22/6 

Steam  Smalls,  Best .  15/- to  16/- 

Steam  Smalls,  Seconds .  14/- to  15/- 

Gas  Specials  .  31/- to  32/- 

Gas,  Best  .  27/-  to  28/- 

Durham  Large  .  25/—  to  26/- 

Foundry  Coke  .  40/- to  42/6 


Current  Freight  Rates. 


The  following  can  be  taken  as  being  the  approxi¬ 
mate  current  freight  rates  from  Cardiff  and  New¬ 
castle  to  various  foreign  destinations  : 


Cardiff  or  Welsh 

ports 

Rosario . . 

.  14/6 

to : — • 

Rotterdam  . 

.  7/6 

Alexandria . 

15/3 

Havre  . 

•  7/- 

Almeria  . 

15/6 

Huelva  . 

.  13/- 

Antwerp  . 

8/9 

Lisbon  . 

.  13/- 

Amsterdam  . 

9/- 

Marseilles  . . 

.  15/- 

Bordeaux  . 

8/- 

Malta  . 

.  14/- 

Boulogne  . 

•  9/- 

River  Plate  . 

.  14/- 

Bilbao  . 

12/- 

Singapore  . 

.  16/- 

Bombay  . 

17/6 

Venice  . 

.  18/- 

Bizerta  . 

14/6 

Newcastle  to : — 

Constantinople  .... 

16/- 

Bilbao  . 

.  14/6 

Cartagena  . 

15/- 

East  Norway  .... 

.  10/- 

Gibraltar  . 

13/- 

Genoa  . 

.  13/- 

Genoa,  Savona, 

Hamburg  . 

.  6/9 

Spezzia,  Leghorn, 

Havre  . 

.  6/9 

Naples  (accord- 

Libau  . 

.  8/6 

ing  to  size)  13/-  to  15/- 

Ostend  . 

.  8/6 

Piraeus  . 

16/3 

Rotterdam  . 

.  6/3 

Rouen  . 

8/9 

Rouen  . 

.  8/9 

The  Anthracite  Market. 

The  market  in  anthracite  keeps  extraordinarily 
firm,  there  being  a  very  keen  Continental  demand  for 
all  classes  of  broken  anthracites.  The  following 


prices  are  firm : 

Best  Big  Vein  Large .  59/- to  60/- 

Seconds  .  50/- to  55/- 

Red  Vein  (Seconds)  Large .  37/6 to 40/- 

Machine  made  Cobbles .  65/- to  70/- 

Screened  Cobbles  .  55/- to  57/6 

French  Nuts  .  70/- to  72/6 

Duff  .  10/- 


Steam  tonnage  is  plentiful,  especially  the  small  ton¬ 
nage  employed  on  the  near  Continental  trade,  so  that 
exporters  are  able  to  make  cheap  quotations. 


GOAT  ATE  UP  THE  TELEGRAM 

Why  Goweii  Special  Train  Was  Delayed  on 
Coal  Region  Trip. 

While  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  coal  regions  we 
heard  at  first  hands  an  interesting  anecdote  of  the 
Gowen  days.  As  will  be  recalled,  at  that  time  it  was 
customary  for  telegrams  to  be  recorded  on  a  tape 
similar  to  the  tape  used  in  the  tickers  of  stock¬ 
brokers’  offices.  In  some  cases  the  paper  was  reeled 
up  for  preservation,  after  a  message  had  been  noted, 
while  in  other  cases  it  was  permitted  to  run  off  into 
a  waste-basket  or  on  the  floor.  The  latter  policy 
prevailed  at  a  small  office  at  a  coal  region  junction 
point,  at  which  the  night  agent  was  an  elderly  man 
who  could  make  out  messages  as  recorded  but  was 
very  slow  at  sending  or  receiving. 

It  happened  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Gowen  was 
out  on  the  road  in  a  special  train,  and,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  a  message  was  sent  in  advance  in  order  to 
secure  a  clear  track.  Word  came  into  the  little 
junction  point  station  telling  of  the  special  train  be¬ 
ing  on  the  way  and  was  duly  noted  by  the  man  in 
charge,  but  in  the  excitement  of  clearing  the  way 
for  the  President's  train  he  became  a  bit  confused 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  forgotten  the  precise 
wording  of  the  message.  He  turned  to  read  the  tape 
again,  only  to  find  that  a  goat  had  rambled  into 
the  office  and  was  eating  up  the  essential  portion 
of  the  paper.  So  the  only  thing  to  do  in  order  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  was  to  put  out  a  red  flag,  and 
stop  the  train. 

The  conductor,  of  course,  came  running  up  to  see 
what  the  difficulty  was  and  the  agent  in  his  excite¬ 
ment  could  only  ejaculate  ‘‘the  goat  eat  up  the  tele¬ 
gram  !  the  goat  eat  up  the  telegram !”  which  the  con¬ 
ductor  thought  was  but  an  ill-timed  jest.  But  the 
agent  eventually  explained  that  he  meant  what  he 
said  and  Mr.  Gowen’s  secretary  had  to  be  called 
upon  to  call  up  the  sending  station  and  ask  it  to. 
repeat  the  message. 

This  caused  some  delay,  of  course,  but  Mr.  Gowen 
took  it  in  good  part  and  we  understand  that  for  some 
years  afterwards  the  incident  formed  the  basis  for 
one  of  his  favorite  stories  and  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  he  entertained  a  notable  party  of  New  York 
financiers,  telling  them  how  his  train  had  been 
delayed  because  of  the  activities  of  this  coal  region 
goat. 

So  well  did  he  appreciate  the  joke  that  he  made 
no  complaint  of  the  operator  and,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  old  employe  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  position  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter. 


OSCAR  CHELLBORG  DIES 


Had  Been  Identified  with  Local  Wholesale 
Trade  for  Nearly  45  Years. 

One  of  the  veterans  of  the  New  York  wholesale 
trade  passed  away  on  the  14th,  when  Oscar  H.  Chell- 
borg  died  at  his  home  in  New  Rochelle  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months. 

Mr.  Chellborg,  who  was  65  years  of  age,  was  born 
in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  this  city  early  ,in  life 
and  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  entered  the  coal  trade  in  1877  or  1878  as 
a  salesman  for  the  old  firm  of  Crook  &  Perham, 
then  located  in  the  former  D.  &  H.  Building  at  26 
Cortlandt  street. 

When  that  firm  failed,  about  1897,  Mr.  Chellborg 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  later,  in  1905,  went  with  Robinson,  Haydon  & 
Co.,  retaining  this  latter  connection  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character 
and  genial  personality,  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

He  was  long  prominent  in  Long  Island  Sound 
yachting,  having  been  a  charter  member  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club  and  for  several  terms 
chairman  of  the  Regatta  Committee.  His  motor 
yacht  Emily  was  familiar  to  all  Sound  yachtsmen. 
With  his  family  he  spent  the  summers  on  his  house¬ 
boat  Comfort  in  Echo  Bay.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  daughter. 

The  trade  was  largely  represented  at  the  funeral 
services  held  at  New  Rochelle  last  Saturday. 
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OHIO  RATE  HEARING 


Railroads  Seek  to  Apply  40%  Increase  on 
Intrastate  Coal  Traffic. 

Hearings  were  held  in  Columbus  all  last  week 
before  examiners  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  appeal  of  fifteen  Ohio  railroads  from 
the  order  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission 
forbidding  them  to  put  in  effect  on  coal  shipments 
the  last  40  per  cent  freight  increase  allowed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Associated  with 
the  carriers  in  their  fight  are  coal  operators’  associa¬ 
tions  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  who  are 
materially  affected  by  the  differential  in  freight  rates 
resulting  from  the  Ohio  commission’s  order. 

Opposing  the  carriers  and  the  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  operators  are  the  State  of  Ohio,  through 
its  Public  Utilities  Commission,  coal  operators  of 
Ohio.  The  hearing  was  before  Chief  Examiner 
Quirk  and  Examiner  de  Quevedo,  representing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Railroads,  and  coal  operators  in  other  States, 
claim  that  by  refusing  to  fix  intrastate  rates  on  coal 
the  same  as  interstate  rates  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities 
Commission  has  given  Ohio  shippers  of  coal  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  over  shippers  in  other  States.  The 
carriers  also  assert  that  they  are  not  receiving  the 
revenue  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  that  the  Ohio 
commission’s  order  is  a  violation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act. 

Railroads  Successful  in  Other  States. 

The  controversy  is  similar  to  those  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  States  when  the  Federal  Commission 
granted  rate  increases  higher  than  State-fixed  rates 
allowed.  In  other  States  the  carriers  have  been 
successful  in  their  appeals  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
mission. 

Henry  Ford’s  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad 
is  not  included  among  the  fifteen  seeking  the  higher 
rate;  in  fact,  after  the  present  hearing  is  concluded, 
the  examiners  will  hear  arguments  by  D.  T.  &  I. 
attorneys  on  why  it  should  be  permitted  to  decrease 
its  interstate  rates  20  per  cent. 

Railroads  represented  at  this  week’s  hearing  are 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie;  Ches¬ 
apeake  &  Ohio ;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis;  Hocking  Valley;  Kanawha  &  Michigan; 
Louisville  &  Nashville;  New  York  Central;  Norfolk 
&  Western;  Pennsylvania;  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie; 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central,  Western  Maryland,  and  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie. 

Hearing  Adjourned. 

So  voluminous  was  the  evidence  introduced  by  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  in  support  of  its 
argument  for  freight  rates  on  coal  lower  than  those 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  give  attorneys  for  the 
carriers  time  to  study  the  exhibits  and  prepare  for 
cross-examination. 

The  substance  of  the  testimony  of  Charles  F.  Bell, 
commerce  expert  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  and  of 
W.  D.  McKinney,  was  that  Ohio  intrastate  rates 
on  coal  have  been  forced  to  assume  the  burden  of 
freight  increases  since  1917,  and  that  the  State  rates 
have  been  increased  more  than  the  interstate  rates. 

Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  operators,  together 
with  attorneys  for  the  carriers,  charged  that  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission  are 
discriminatory  and  are  resulting  in  the  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  Ohio  operators.  The  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  operators  and  the  carriers  are  asking  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  the 
Ohio  intrastate  rates  and  establish  in  their  stead  the 
interstate  rates. 

Henry  Ford,  who  voluntarily  reduced  rates  in 
Ohio  20  per  cent  and  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
mission  for  permission  to  make  a  similar  cut  in  his 
interstate  rates  on  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 
road,  was  not  represented  at  the  hearing  when  the 
case  was  called.  Counsel  for  the  carriers  declared 
that  this  indicated  his  inability  to  justify  the  reduced 
rates. 


NAVY  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


C.  C.  &  B.  to  Furnish  240,000  Tons  at  $5.04 
Gross  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Contracts  for  furnishing  about  600,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  to  the  Navy  Department  were 
awarded  this  week.  The  largest  single  item,  cover¬ 
ing  240,000  tons  for  delivery  at  Hampton  Roads, 
went  to  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  at  $5.04 
per  gross  ton  under  the  chutes  for  Pocahontas  mine- 
run  coal.  This  figures  out  $2  per  net  ton  at  the 
mines  without  allowing  for  the  transportation  tax, 
which  brings  the  price  down  to  about  $1.93. 

Bidders  to  whom  contracts  for  bituminous  coal 
have  been  let  include : 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  New  York  City,  240,000 
tons  steaming  coal,  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton  Roads,  $5.04 
per  ton;  25,000  tons  run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b.  Navy 
bard,  Norfolk,  $5.53;  25,000  tons  run  of  mine, 
f.  o.  b.  Hampton  Roads,  $5.53;  2,000  tons  run  of 
mine,  Norfolk,  $5.53. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  900 
tons  steaming  coal,  $6.63  at  Baltimore  and  $7.22  at 
Annapolis;  800  tons  run  of  mine,  schedule  8432,  class 
266-A,  $6.36;  250  tons  run  of  mine,  schedule  8432 
class  271 -A,  $5.93. 

Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  300  tons 
run  of  mine,  schedule  8432,  class  262-A,  $7.55;  900 
tons  run  of  mine,  schedule  8432,  class  '274-A,  $7.36; 
19,800  tons  run  of  mine,  class  275-A,  $6.33. 

Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  5,000  tons  run 
of  mine,  schedule  8432,  class  263-A,  $9.97. 

J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  30,000  tons 
steaming  coal ;  $7.00  per  ton  for  delivery  f.  o.  b. 
vessels  or  barges  under  chutes  at  piers  New  York 
Harbor ;  $7.53  per  ton  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  lighters 
or  barges  alongside  vessel  New  York  Harbor  or  at 
Brooklyn  Navy  Y ard,  or  $8.63  per  ton  for  delivery 
New  York  Harbor  in  lighters  alongside  navy  ships; 
9,000  tons  steaming  coal :  $6.43  per  ton  for  delivery 
f.  o.  b.  vessels  or  barges  under  chutes  at  piers 
Philadelphia,  $6.59  per  ton  for  delivery  f.  o.  b. 
lighters  or  barges  alongside  vessels  Philadelphia 
Harbor  or  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  or  $7.39  per 
ton  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  Philadelphia  Navv 
Yard. 

Whiteley  &  Foedicsh,  Philadelphia,  40,000  tons 
run  of  mine  for  delivery  in  lighters  at  Navy  Yard, 
Brooklyn,  $6.28;  74,000  tons  run  of  mine  for  delivery 
%  lighters  at.  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  $5.69,  or 
$5.94  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  hopper  bottom  cars 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  74,000  tons 
run  of  mine,  $5.75  per  ton  for  delivery  in  lighters 
Philadelphia  navy  yard,  or  $5.23  for  delivery  under 
chutes  coal  piers  Philadelphia. 

The  Navy  Department  also  has  awarded  contracts 
for  8,240  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  The  awards  were 
made  to  four  companies,  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  Weston  Dod¬ 
son  &  Co.,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  the  Newport  Coal 
Co.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  H.  B.  W.  Haff  of 
New  York. 


Backward  in  Coming  Forward. 

Surely  it  is  a  strange  announcement  that  was 
made  by  an  association  recently  with  reference  to 
having  two  hundred  more  delinquent  members  this 
year  than  it  did  last  year.  While  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  very  real  financial  reason  for  delinquencies, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  actual  difficulty 
is  so  widespread  as  to  account  for  an  additional 
ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  list  of  retail  coal  dealers 
of  a  state,  large  and  small,  being  in  arrears  this 
year,  as  compared  with  last. 

We  rather  surmise  that  in  all  probability  a  peculiar 
form  of  neglect  is  permitted  to  develop  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  matters.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  member  in  attendance  at  a  recent  conven¬ 
tion  gave  his  check  in  payment  for  five  years’  dues 
when  personally  requested  to  square  up.  With  some 
people  it  would  seem  that  appeals  by  mail,  no 
matter  how  strongly  worded,  fall  upon  deaf  ears 


L.  P.  Ayres  has  resigned  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Paragon  Coal  and  Fuel  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


WHERE  VALUES  ARE  SMALL 

Farm  Property  Available  at  Very  Low 
Figures  in  Some  Sections. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  prepared  an  article  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  greater  part  of  New 
York  State  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  pointing  out 
that  there  were  numerous  places  that  decreased  in 
population.  More  recently,  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  up-state  conventions,  we  referred  to  the  decrease 
in  farm  population  in  one  section  in  particular  and 
the  poor  condition  of  various  estates  in  that  territory. 

It  would  appear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the 
centra!  part  of  the  state  there  are  many  sections  where 
farm  property  is  practically  valueless.  For  instance, 
note  the  following  advertisement  from  a  central  New 
York  source: 

_  “One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres,  $2,800;  es¬ 
timated  150,000  feet  hemlock  and  basswood  timber 
worth  $20  per  M,  and  there  is  a  set  of  substantial 
buildings  easily  worth  as  much  more;  located  where 
general  farming  is  profitable,  short  drive  to  R.  R. 
and  market  town,  village  nearby  with  stores,  school 
and  churches,  good  school  within  short  walk  of 
farm;  over  75  acres  in  machine-worked  fields  cut¬ 
ting  upwards  of  50  tons  hay  and  raising  good  crops 
of  corn,  grain,  potatoes;  spring-watered  pasture  for  25 
head;  large  amount  wood  and  estimated  $3,000 worth 
marketable  timber;  apple  orchard,  other  fruit;  large 
2-story  house  in  good  condition,  fine  cellar,  excellent 
water,  pleasant  southerly  outlook,  elevated  location 
assuring  best  of  drainage  and  healthful  conditions; 
large  basement  barn  34x70,  room  for  22  head  stock, 
spring  water  handy ;  hen  house,  implement  house 
etc.” 

Apparently,  we  have  in  this  country  reached  the 
point  where  growth  in  certain  sections  is  not  to  be 
anticipated.  Increases  in  business  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  ‘in  such  places  and  other  regions  for  distribu¬ 
tion  must  be  sought  and  developed. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  fcr  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


W/ANTED — An  experienced  wholesale  coal 
salesman  familiar  with  New  York 
Harbor  and  line  business  who  can  work 
into  sales  manager.  Address  “Box  4,”  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 


QPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped, 
if  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont 
W.  Va. 


J^ALES  MANAGER,  bituminous  coal, 
desires  change.  Eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  all  branches.  Capable  taking  full 
charge.  Philadelphia,  New  York  districts 
preferred.  Furnish  best  references,  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  Address  “Box  15,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


RANTED. — Position  as  sales  manager 
for  an  anthracite  producing  company 
or  buyer  for  a  selling  company.  Applicant 
has.  had  lifelong  experience  in  anthracite 
region  and  can  furnish  A1  references. 
Address  Box  567 ,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Importance  of  Maintaining  Bituminous  Preparation. 

Foreign  Buyers  in  Particular  Demand  Clean  Coal  and  If  We  Are  to  Meet  British 
Competition  Pains  Must  Be  Taken  to  See  That  They  Get  It. 

By  WALTER  GRAHAM* 


It  is  of  great  interest  to  the  coal  trade  to  note  at 
the  present  time  that  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  is  estab¬ 
lishing  an  organization  to  study  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  with  the  view  of  developing  our  share  of 
the  foreign  markets. 

There  is  much  concern  in  the  coal  business  and 
among  the  miners  because  of  the  lack  of  orders  for 
coal.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  general  business  de¬ 
pression,  but  with  the  purest  coals  in  vast  quantities, 
the  best  mining  conditions  and  many  ships  tied  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  tonnage,  the  question  may 
well  be  asked  if  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
the  coal  would  not  be  a  means  of  securing  business 
now  so  badly  needed. 

Studies  made  in  the  Fuel  Administration  showed 
that  for  the  coal  produced  in  the  year  1918  a  factor 
of  5  per  cent  extra  ash  and  sulphur,  over  the  pre-war 
period,  being  assumed,  there  would  be  1 2j4  per  cent 
less  efficiency;  650,000  carloads  of  extra  ash  and 
sulphur,  requiring  50,000  more  cars  and  displacing 
85,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  was  more  than  our 
shortage. 

Europe  Gets  Wrong  Impression. 

Such  a  thing  cannot  be  without  its  effect.  Now 
,  we  hear  that  Europe  considers  that  the  coal  we 
shipped  in  war  time  is  characteristic  American  coal. 
The  fact  is  that  we  can  ship  more  good  coal  than  all 
of  the  other  coal  producing  countries  of  the  world 
jl  together.  There  is  no  coal,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Welsh  coal,  equal  to  large  areas  of  coal 
in  the  United  States,  in  quality  and  good  mining 
conditions. 

British  coal  exports  have  dropped  from  70,000,000 
tons  to  20,000,000  tons  per  year.  A  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish  mines  have  been  abandoned.  English  mines  do 
not  produce  one-half  as  much  coal  per  man  as  do  the 
i  mines  in  the  United  States.  The  Sarre  basin,  loaned 
to  France,  contains  coal  that  is  so  inferior  that  it 
has  always  been  mixed  with  the  German  coal  of  the 
Ruhr,  to  make  it  possible  to  use  it  in  blast  furnaces 
as  coke. 

The  mining  conditions  in  the  fields  of  France  and 
Belgium  are  so  bad  that  they  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  possible  in  this  country.  The  Germans  have 
good  cooking  coal  and  their  miners  have  been  work¬ 
ing  extra  shifts  voluntarily.  Germany  is  not  favor¬ 
ably  located  for  exporting  coal  but  can  reach  the 
Lorraine  minette  iron  ore  fields  by  rail  and  canal. 

Plenty  of  Potential  Customers. 

Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Africa, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  South  America  and  Southern  Asia 
produce  little  or  no  coal  comparatively  and  are  all 
potential  markets  for  American  coal,  now  that  we 
have  a  surplus  of  ships. 

England  has  used  her  coal  exports  to  give  a  return 
cargo  for  ships  carrying  imports  to  England.  We 
i  can,  by  importing  iron  ore  more  extensively  from  the 
Spanish  Americas,  replace  the  permanent  losses  of 
our  iron  ore  reserves,  which  amount  to  18,000,000 
tons  per  year,  and  increase  our  coal  exports.  Our 
summer  is  winter  south  of  the  equator  and  the  sea¬ 
sonal  nature  of  the  coal  business  might  be  improved 
by  shipments  in  that  direction. 

We  cannot  expect  to  ship  ash  and  sulphur  on  long 
freight  hauls,  even  if  our  consumers  with  shorter 
freight  hauls  do  not  protest.  Every  manufacturer 
and  every  householder  knows  that  our  coal  is  not  as 
clean  as  it  was  in  competitive  times  before  the  war. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  protest  more.  A 
vein  of  hopelessness  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
war  coal  ran  through  the  protests  of  the  consumers. 
>  It  would  have  been  amusing  at  times  in  some  re¬ 
spect  if  it  had  not  been  tragic  due  to  the  desperate 
need  for  efficiency. 

Consumers  seemed  to  have  no  hope  of  getting  clean 
coal  and  were  hunting  substitutes.  Attempts  were 

‘Consulting  engineer,  2  Rector  street,  New  York. 


made  to  burn  poor  anthracite  with  bituminous  as  if 
the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  slate,  already  oxidized, 
could  be  burned  again !  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  war  time  but  in  such  times  of  competition 
as  we  have  again,  buyers  discriminate  and  are  not 
content  to  buy  poor  coal  but  will  pay  a  fair  price  in 
proportion  to  the  quality. 

During  the  war  period  investigations  showed  that 
in  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants  the  largest 
losses  of  production  and  rejection  were  due  to  badly 
prepared  coal.  It  was  estimated  that  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  would  increase  the  amount  of  steel 
produced  and  accepted  by  the  government  5  per  cent, 
or  over  2,000,000  tons  per  year. 

America  Has  Good  Coal. 

Recent  investigations  of  foreign  conditions  show 
that  the  “comparative  advantage”  should  be  with  this 
country  in  quality,  cost  and  quantity,  because  of 
purity  of  the  coals,  if  well  prepared.  Thick  veins, 
mostly  free  from  gas  and  above  water,  almost  total 
lack  of  geological  disturbances  or  faults,  and  the 
great  output  per  man,  over  1,100  tons  per  year  as 
against  300  to  600  per  year  abroad,  are  factors  that 
should  insure  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  coal  trade  of  the  world. 

With  the  “comparative  advantage,”  a  world  wide 
market  and  ships  to  carry  the  coal,  business  should 
not  continue  in  a  “slump.” 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  careful 
preparation  of  coal  and  good  salesmanship :  a  coal 
that  has  an  international  reputation  for  purity  is  not 
from  a  pure  vein  but  the  impurities,  slate  and  sul¬ 
phur,  are  considerable  and  are  in  one  parting.  In¬ 
spectors  are  placed  at  each  mine  to  see  that  the 
impurities  are  removed  a-t  the  mine  face,  at  the  tipple 
and  on  the  car. 

In  addition  to  this  the  ash  is  analyzed  and  where 
it  contains  lime  the  coal  is  not  allowed  to  go  into 
forced  draft,  as  the  lime  makes  an  ash  of  low  fusing 
point  as  does  the  bi-sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  about 
1  per  cent  in  this  case.  By  discrimination  of  this  kind 
oue  of  the  most  successful  mines  is  protected  from 
having  its  coal  misapplied. 

Arriving  at  Comparative  Values. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  comparative  value 
of  coals.  In  addition  to  determining  the  heat  value 
in  B.  T.  U.  the  deduction  of  the  impurities,  oxygen, 
ash,  sulphur  and  moisture,  will  give  the  net  fuel. 
For  instance,  one  first  class  American  coal  contains 
in  a  net  ton  299.8  pounds  of  impurities  and  1700.2 
pounds  of  fuel ;  another  830.2  pounds  of  impurities 
and  1169.8  pounds  of  fuel. 

Assuming  a  value  of  four  mills  per  unit  of  fuel, 
we  have  $6.80  for  the  former  and  $4.67  for  the  latter. 
In  both  cases  the  ash  is  not  high,  4.75  per  cent  in  the 
former  and  6.85  per  cent  in  the  latter.  It  is  readily 
seen  how  the  coal  will  decrease  in  value  at  the  mine 
if  the  impurities  are  not  removed,  but  this  does  not 
tell  all  the  story. 

Freights  are  to  be  considered  on  the  worse  than 
useless  material.  The  ash  must  be  handled  and  carted 
away,  the  sulphur  causes  the  ash  to  clinker  or  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  pig  iron  and  steel  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  plant  using  the  fuel  is  lessened. 

The  removal  of  the  sulphur  allows  more  coal  to  be 
stored,  as  the  piles  are  less  liable  to  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  The  war  taught  us  that  it  is  practicable  to 
stock  large  tonnages  of  bituminous  as  well  as  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  thus  releasing  more  cars  to  be  returned 
to  the  mines,  permitting  continuous  operation. 

The  Fuel  Administration  was  one  gigantic  coal 
pool,  which  fixed  the  price  without  the  usual  con¬ 
siderations  of  quality  and  intrinsic  value.  This  prac¬ 
tically  placed  a  premium  on  dirty  coal,  as  unprepared 
coal  was  cheaper  to  ship.  Unwashed  culm,  bone  and 
outcrop  coal  were  shipped  and  the  fields  that  could 
have  shipped  pure  coal  shipped  ash  up  to  20  per  cent. 


The  coal  trade  cannot  expect  to  continue  to  disre¬ 
gard  quality. 

It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  operator  and  miner 
to  produce  a  first  class  merchantable  article  and  not 
only  to  clean  the  coal  but  to  make  it  known  at  home 
and  abroad  that  their  coal  is  clean,  thereby  over¬ 
coming  the  bad  reputation  that  the  war  coal  has  given 
us.  Those  who  honestly  prepare  clean  coal  cannot 
afford  to  have  this  stigma  rest  upon  them.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  speculators  disregarded  the  quality  of  the  coal 
during  the  shortage  and  traded  and  retraded  any- 
1  thing  that  was  as  black  as  coal. 

Responsible  men  know  that  to  retain  goodwill  and 
to  increase  their  tonnage  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
produce  a  good  tonnage  but  to  make  it  known  that 
the  product  is  up  to  standard  and  will  be  kept  so. 
It  is  thus  orders  and  good  prices  are  had  and  in  time 
of  competition  mines  that  do  not  ship  good  coal 
naturally  cannot  get  orders. 

The  present  pooling  system,  which  has  intelligently 
grouped  the  various  fields  and  has  prevented  delays 
and  demurrage  charges,  successfully  can  be  made  a 
means  of  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  the  coals  to 
the  standard  of  each  pool,  if  it  prevents  by  rigid 
inspection  individual  mines  from  shipping  into  the 
pool  cheaply  and  improperly  prepared  coal.  Coal 
thus  shipped  is  under  the  cover  of  the  product  of 
mines  which  produce  good  material. 

If  we  are  to  hold  our  markets,  develop  new  ones 
and  meet  competition  under  present  trade  conditions, 
we  must  improve  and  sustain  the  quality  of  our 
product.  If  the  pooling  system,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  wartime  demand  for  quantity,  can  accomplish 
this  by  inspection,  well  and  good.  The  only  other 
alternatives  are  supervision  by  governmental  agencies 
or  through  the  efforts  of  producers  to  establish  tech¬ 
nical  control  of  the  quality  of  their  shipments. 


Weekly  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

No  recovery  in  the  overseas  export  trade  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  returns  from  Hampton  Roads  during 
the  week  of  September  10.  A  total  of  64,742  net 
tons  was  dumped  for  foreign  account,  of  which  36,014 
tons  were  cargo  coal  and  28,728  tons  were  for  for¬ 
eign  bunkers.  The  fact  that  the  exports  were  scarce¬ 
ly  one-tenth  of  the  weekly  average  last  June,  when 
the  stimulus  of  the  British  strike  was  felt,  is  no 
doubt  a  factor  in  the  present  low  production  of  coal. 

Comparative  figures,  as  furnished  by  the  three  coal 
exchanges  at  Hampton  Roads,  are  shown  below,  in 
net  tons : 


Foreign 

Total 

Weekly  average : 

Export 

bunker 

foreign 

June,  1921 . 

.357,000 

91,000 

448,000 

July,  1921  . 

.223,000 

79,000 

302,000 

Aug.,  1921  .... 

.  46,991 

55,405 

102,396 

Week  ended : 

Aug.  27  . 

.  42,748 

40,880 

83,628 

Sept.  3  . 

.  32,295 

53,354 

85,649 

Sept.  10  . 

.  36,014 

28,728 

64,742 

Bites 

Hand 

That  Feeds. 

In  a  letter  supposed  to  be  friendly  the  National 
Coal  Association  gives  assurances  that  there  will 
be  only  “open,  above-board  competition  with  the 
rights  of  other  publishers  of  magazines.”  That  is 
all  very  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  it  not,  as  we 
indicated  at  the  outset,  rather  strange  that  such  an 
organization  should  enter  the  publishing  field  as  a 
competing  factor,  working  in  opposition  to  the  trade 
papers  that  have  done  so  much  for  the  upbuilding  of 
that  organization  and  others?  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  there  was  a  good  bit  of  philosophy  in  that  old 
saying  about  “not  biting  the  hand  that  feeds.” 

Mine  Exposition  at  Huntington. 

The  West  Virginia  Coal  and  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion  has  been  in  session  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  all 
this  week.  About  125  exhibitors  have  their  goods  on 
display,  including  coal  operators  and  manufacturers 
of  mining  equipment,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  10,000  persons  visited  the 
exhibition  hall  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  week  was  expected  to  run  close  to 
50,000.  Officials  of  the  exposition,  after  a  canvass 
of  the  various  booths,  asserted  that  the  total  value  of 
the  exhibits  was  around  $600,000. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


George  T.  Watson,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
is  on  a  trip  to  New  York  City. 

The  Maine  Collieries  Co.,  Morgantown,  has  been 
granted  a  charter,  the  capital  being  $100,000. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Equitable  C'oal 
Co.,  Morgantown,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000. 

Daniel  Howard,  of  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  is  back  from  a  trip  to  Marion,  O. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Mineral  County 
Coal  Co.,  Keyser,  W.  Va„  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

James  P.  Burns,  Fairmont  representative  of  the 
Cortright  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Connellsville,  Fa.,  this 
week. 

William  B.  Riggleman,  state  mine  inspector,  is 
home  from  the  safety  meet  in  St.  Louis  and  a  visit  to 
Beloit,  Iowa. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  returned  last  week  from  a  conference 
in  Washington. 

S.  Raymond  Ryan,  Baltimore,  manager  of  the 
Price-Ryan  Coal  'Co.,  Baltimore,  was  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  recently. 

R.  A.  Johnston,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  Fairmont,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Pittsburgh  and  Parkersburg. 

John  A.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  coal  interests,  has 
returned  from  a  several  weeks’  stay  with  his.  son, 
J.  A.,  Jr.,  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 

borrest  P.  Showalter,  Denver,  Colo.,  after  whom 
the  Forrest  mine  of  the  Porrest  Coal  Co.  was  named, 
stopped  in  Fairmont  en  route  to  Washington. 

Brock  Showalter,  of  the  Westwood  Coal  Exchange, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Canada  by  auto.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  father,  Judge  E.  M.  Showalter. 

L.  W.  Cooper,  Pittsburgh,  chief  engineer  of  the 
West  Penn  Power  Co.,  formerly  of  the  Jamison 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  was  in  the  region  calling  on  friends  in 
the  coal  trade  this  week. 

J.  W.  Reed  and  R.  L.  Kinsland,  Fairmont  officials 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  will  leave  for  Boston 
to  attend  the  National  Safety  Council,  which  con¬ 
venes  September  27th  and  continues  until  the  30th. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Callen,  Morgantown,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mining  engineering  at  W.  V.  U.,  says  that  this 
week  the  enrollment  will  be  taken,  which  will  show 
the  biggest  year  in  the  institution’s  history.  A  new 
building  is  needed,  he  says. 

A  local  exporter  learned  Saturday  that  Pool  64 
was  expected  to  reach  $9.50  c.i.f.  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
during  the  present  month.  This  is  against  $8  in 
August.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  time 
was  arriving  that  Sweden  will  soon  have  to  re¬ 
stock. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators  Association,  returned  on 
Saturday  from  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  attended  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing  relative  to 
the  so-called  Ohio  rate  case.  Ohioans  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  widen  the  present  coal-carrying  differentials. 


History  Repeats  Itself. 

As  always,  war  prosperity  proves  to  have  been 
largely  fictitious,  having  but  a  brief  duration  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  sharp  reaction.  While  some  individuals 
and  companies  benefited  greatly,  for  a  while  at  least, 
by  reason  of  conditions,  the  net  result  for  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  now  as  always,  is  detrimental  rather 
than  otherwise.  But  this  is  merely  another  case  of 
history  repeating  itself.  Substantial  business  inter¬ 
ests,  at  least,  know  how  to  regard  the  circumstances 
of  the  .day,  which  seem  to  frighten  some  folks  “out 
of  their  boots”  as  the  saying  is. 

Saward’s  Annual. 

( Lloyd’s  List,  London) 

Always  welcome  as  a  standard  review  of  the  coal 
trade,  Saward  s  Annual  for  1921,  which  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Saward  (price  2.50  dols.},  is 
a  particularly  useful  work,  notable  for  its  statistical 
details  and  embodying  many  useful  points  relative  to 
output,  prices,  freight  rates,  transportation,  exports, 
trade  conditions,  etc.  The  American  view  of  the 
coal  question  is  admirably  explained. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


Dorrington  Cave,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Virginia  Coal 
Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  in  Cleveland. 

N.  S.  Tige,  of  the  N.  S.  Tige  Coal  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati  on  Thursday. 

Frank  Hutchinson,  a  well-known  coal  operator  of 
Logan,  West  Virvinia,  was  in  the  city  on  Saturday. 

R.  H.  Bartlett,  of  the  Darbey  Coal  Co.,  is  visiting 
the  mines  of  his  company  at  Pennington,  Va.,  this 
week. 

R.  C.  Fitzgerald,'  resident  manager  of  the  Carter 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Cleveland  last  week  on  a  business 
quest. 

O.  P.  Chatfield,  of  the  Paragon-Elkhorn  Coal  Co., 
Dunleary,  Ky.,  was  calling  on  coal  friends  here  on 
Friday. 

George  Crosley,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  has  gone 
to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  a  vacation  stay  of 
a  month. 

Harry  Young,  of  the  Utilities  Coal  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  looked  in  on  Cincinnati  coal  circles  on 
Monday. 

N.  D.  Bachman,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  made  a 
trip  to  Hellyer,  Ky.,  last  week  on  business  for  his 
company. 

Stanley  Harris,  of  the  Springfield  Coal  &  Ice  Co., 
Springfield,  O.,  was  visiting  Cincinnati  coal  offices 
on  Friday. 

Richard  A.  Miller,  of  Miller  &  Baker,  Chicago, 
was  in  Cincinnati  on  Saturday  attending  to  business 
for  his  firm. 

G.  P.  Morrison,  of  the  Dudley  Coal  Co.,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  had  business  with  a  number  of  coal  operators 
here  on  Monday. 

Robert  H.  McCormack,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co., 
spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in  the  Mercer  County 
Pocahontas  field,  West  Virginia. 

F.  H.  Henry, '  president  of  the  Kentonia  Coal  C'o., 
is  back  from  the  New  York  office  of  the  company 
for  a  brief  stay  in  Cincinnati  this  week. 

N.  L.  Mahon,  western  sales  manager  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  in  the 
Northwest  on  business  for  his  company. 

E.  A.  Maloney,  formerly  with  Walter  Wallingford 
Co.,  coal  and  coke  department,  is  now  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.’s  Cincinnati  office. 

C.  M.  Peffley,  of  the  Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Dayton,  O.,  stopped  off  here  to  confer  with  coal 
operators  on  his  way  back  from  the  W.  Va.  coal 
fields. 

A.  L.  Moses,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Coal  C'o.,  is  enjoying  a  vacation  visit  at  the 
home  of  his  parents  at  Shawville,  Va.,  accompanied 
by  his  family. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  was 
called  to  Montgomery  on  Monday  by  a  telegram  an¬ 
nouncing  that  his  brother  had  been  seriously  injured 
in  a  railroad  wreck. 

F.  H.  Cummings,  who  was  formerly  coal  agent  of 
the  C.  &  O.  in  charge  of  westbound  shipments,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  coal 
freight  agent,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

W.  P.  Krach  and  others  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  filed 
suit,  last  Tuesday  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
Covington,  Ky.,  against  the  Columbia-Panama  Coal 
Co.,  Manchester,  Ky.,  and  against  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Barboursville,  Ky.,  seeking  to  secure  $4,000 
alleged  to  be  due  for  rentals  of  1,205  acres  of  coal 
land  near  Barboursville,  on  which  the  defendant  is 
supposed  to  have  a  lease.  A  surrender  of  its  lease 
is  the  purpose  of  the  suit. 

The  L.  &  N.  railway  has  completed  a  preliminary 
survey  on  the  approved  extension  from  Bettyville, 
Lee  county,  across  part  of  Lee  county,  through  Clay 
and  Bell  counties  to  Loyal  in  Harlan  county,  Ky. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  proposed  route  is  possible  work 
will  be  starfed  at  once.  Completion  of  this  project 
would  open  for  development  large  holdings  of  coal 
located  in  Clay,  Leslie  and  other  Southeastern  coun¬ 
ties  and  controlled  by  the  Peabody  Syndicate.  This 
route  would  also  furnish  a  new  northern  outlet  for 
t  ie  large  coal  fields  in  Harlan  county,  now  under 
development  by  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  U.  S  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  and  others. 


Buffalo  Notes 


C.  L.  Couch  is  in  New  York  for  a  few  days,  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  trip  to  place  his  son  in  a  preparatory 
school  in  that  vicinity. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  reported  from  the  com¬ 
ing  into  this  market  of  cheap  coal  from  outlying 
districts.  It  breaks  up  badly  and  then  the  con¬ 
signee  kicks  about  it. 

F.  E.  Morton,  coal  salesman  for  the  Tuttle  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York,  was  in  Buffalo  this  week 
on  a  regular  soliciting  trip.  He  found  business  very 
dull  across  the  State. 

A  big  boom  in  lake  receipts  of  grain,  37  cargoes 
in  a  week,  makes  coal  tonnage  very  plentiful,  and 
as  the  Ohio  ports  cannot  take  it  for  soft  coal,  many 
vessels  have  to  go  back  light. 

A  local  jobber  states  that  he  has  a  letter  from 
the  Braddock  Coal  Co.  of  Cumberland,  stating 
that  it  was  preparing  to  open  an  office  here. 
Further  information  is  lacking. 

The  case  is  about  thus:  A  bituminous  jobber  finds 
that  he  cannot  get  coal  orders  on  office  circulars, 
for  he  lately  sent  out  a  bundle  of  500  or  so.  Now 
shall  he  spend  $100  on  a  drumming  trip  and  perhaps 
not  get  it  back  in  business? 

There  is  a  new  stir  on  the  subject  of  powdered 
coal  in  this  vicinity  and  big  developments  are  prom¬ 
ised  soon.  An  article  by  H.  G.  Barnhurst,  an  engi¬ 
neer  of  Allenton,  Pa.,  published  here,  endorses  it 
and  gives  details  as  to  its  use. 

The  report  comes  from  the  users  of  by-product ' 
gas  that  the  Semet-Solvay  coke  plant  north  of 
the  city  is  preparing  to  start  up  about  October  1st. 
When  it  shut  down  last  spring  the  gas  consumers 
had  to  get  their  supply  in  some  other  way. 

The  Nicholson-Smith  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has 
this  week  opened  an  office  at  1024  Marine  Trust 
Building,  with  J.  B.  Roberts,  manager.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  comes  from  the  home  office,  but  was  lately 
vice-president  of  the  P.  O.  Mclntire  Coal  Co.  of 
Cleveland. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  bituminous  ship¬ 
pers  are  looking  for  $5  coal  next  winter,  but  the 
wise  ones  shake  their  heads  and  say  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  unless  some  unexpected  shake-up  takes 
place.  Maybe  this  idea  is  responsible  for  the  new 
coal  offices  here  this  season. 

The  Wabash  Fuel  Co.  has  sued  Clark  Shipston, 
well  known  coal  dealer  of  Niagara  Falls,  for  $17,000, 
claimed  not  to  have,  been  paid  on  coal  bought.  A 
counter  claim  is  that  other  coal  was  bought,  but  not 
delivered,  so  that  purchases  in  the  open  market  at 
higher  prices  had  to  be  made. 

The  decrease  of  anthracite  mining  does  not  cut 
much  figure  in  comparison  with  the  production  of  a 
year  ago,  for  that  was  during  the  strike  period,  when 
the  output  ran  down  to  about  a  third  of  the  average. 
Still,  the  Buffalo  docks  are  now  all  idle  some  days 
and  not  running  strong  any  day. 

__  The  death  on  September  20th,  at  his  home  in 
Corning,  of  General  Austin  Lathrop  recalls  coal  road 
development  in  the  last  century.  In  connection  with 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt  and  General  C.  J.  Magee  of  Wat¬ 
kins,  General  Lathrop  built  the  Pine  Creek  Railroad, 
which  tapped  the  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  territory  for 
the  New  \  ork  Central.  He  was  82  and  had  held 
many  prominent  positions  in  Corning  and  throughout 
the  State,  being  at  one  time  prison  superintendent. 
He  was  a  general  from  serving  on  the  staffs  of 
Governor  Cleveland  and  Governor  Hill. 


Increasing  operations  at  the  mills  reflect  a  brighter 
condition  in  the  steel  business.  This  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  returning  confidence  and  gives  encouragement 
for  the  future.  Sheet  mills  are  said  to  be  operating 
at  80%  of  normal,  with  jobbers  showing  new  in¬ 
terest. 


Dr.  Charles  B.  Neill,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
resigned  from  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  effective 
October  1st,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  his  duties  as  umpire  for  the  Anthracite  Concilia¬ 
tion  Board. 
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Americanization  and  Progress. 


A  good  deal  is  heard  nowadays  of  Americanism, 
Americanization,  and  so  on,  and  sometimes  we  won¬ 
der  just  what  it  means  and  what  it  would  lead  to. 
There  is  an  element  of  extreme  conservatism  char¬ 
acterizing  some  typical  American  communities  which, 
for  one  thing,  is  scarcely  to  'be  stressed. 

Take  for  instance,  as  a  specific  case  near  at  hand, 
that  section  of  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  between  Flat- 
bush  avenue  and  Bedford  avenue,  with  the  side 
streets  adjacent  thereto.  It  is  emphatically  Ameri¬ 
can,  eminently  respectable  and  horribly  dull.  In  fact 
’tis  rather  shabby  in  places.  The  stores  are  generally 


but  three  stories  in  height  and  have  changed  but 
little  in  fifty  years,  although  some  time  ago  it  was 
considered  the  great  future  thoroughfare  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  as  it  was  then  the  most  representative 
business  street  and,  moreover,  a  part  of  the  great 
highway  east  and  west  on  Long  Island. 

Compare  this  situation  with  the  conditions  on 
Broadway,  Brooklyn,  where  foreign  influences  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  one  is  bound  to  do  a  little  thinking. 
Is  not  the  real  policy  such  intelligent  combination  of 
the  good  points  of  the  nations  of  the  world  as  will 
continue  our  lead?  The  melting-pot  theory,  in¬ 
telligently  applied,  undoubtedly  has  points  of  value. 


Hard  Luck  Stories  Poor  Policy. 

It  would  appear  that  camouflage  was  developed 
as  a  fine  art  during  the  war;  figuratively  as  well 
as  literally.  The  tales  one  hears  as  to  hard  times 
in  certain  offices  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  We 
always  surmised  that  members  of  the  journalistic 
profession  had  to  be  particularly  careful  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  expenditures,  but  sometimes  after 
visiting  a  number  of  coal  offices  with  fifteen  dollars 
in  our  inside  pocket  we  feel,  by  comparison,  a 
veritable  millionaire. 

When  will  spme  members  of  the  trade  realize 
that  hard  luck  stories  cut  very  little  ice? 


SLATTERY  BROS 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


143  Liberty  St. 

New  York 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  M^r. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

General  Sales  Manager. 

H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  Trust  BldgVpHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANTHRACITE: 


Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 
KEATIN  B  VEIN  COAL 
JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA.  BROAD  TOP  SMOKELESS 

_  SUTHERLAND,  PRESTON  CO,  W.  VA. 

CAM B R?DGE- ’WHITE'  ASH  MIDDLE  CREEK.  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 

CRESMONT-FREE  BURNING  WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 

THOURON— FREE  BURNING  WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 

342  Madison  Ave,  New  York — Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


ECONOMY  DOMESTIC 

COLBERT— RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN,  P.  R.  R. 

MAPLEDALE— INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON-HARD  WHITE  ASH 


Announcement 

We  wish  to  announce  the  organization 

of  the 

PRODUCERS  COAL  AND  COKE  CO. 

with  Offices  at 

Suite  616,  29  So.  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Company  will  handle  a  complete  line  of  eastern 
and  western  coals  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes 

Officers  of  the  new  Company  are: 

CHAS.  A.  KLOTZ,  President 

(Also  President  of  the  Producers  Building  Material  Company) 

NORMAN  D.  BIRKLAND,  Vice-President  FRANK  A.  WARREN,  Vice-President 

(Formerly  associated  with  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.)  '  (Formerly  associated  with  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.) 

PRODUCERS  COAL  AND  COKE  CO. 

29  So.  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  Telephone,  Randolph  5500 
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ROADS  NOT  ALWAYS  PRUDENT  NOT  A  SQUARE  DEAL  OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


A  Question  Arises  as  to  Central  Plans  at 
Cleveland. 

A  good  many  people  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
railroads  make  more  money  if  they  were  more  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  money  would  be  well  expended.  While 
the  corporations  are  generally  close  enough  with  re¬ 
gard  to  small  matters,  their  expenditures  in  other 
directions  are  sometimes  made  with  a  reckless  hand. 

One  of  America’s  greatest  railroad  .stations,  in 
point  of  size  and  cost,  stands  as  a  monument  of  en¬ 
gineering  run  wild,  and  a  somewhat  similar  plan  pro¬ 
jected  for  Cleveland  by  a  company  that  has  com¬ 
plained  as  much  as  any  as  to  financial  results,  was 
only  halted  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  that  the  project  was  ill-advised. 

To  one  located  at  this  distance  it  seems  a 
wild  idea,  fostered  largely  by  real  estate  interests 
and  local  “magnates,”  who  purchased  a  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  railroad  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  their 
notes  for  a  large  part  of  the  cost;  and  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  still  remain  unpaid. 

Cleveland  needs  improvements  at  its  principal  rail¬ 
road  station,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  but  a 
few  thousands  rather  than  many  millions  would  meet 
the  situation.  The  success  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  reconstructing  the  Camden  station  a  few  years 
ago  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in  lav¬ 
ish  plans  in  order  to  secure  comfortable  results. 

To  a  stockholder  who  addressed  President  Smith 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  the  following  response 
was  made : 

“From  our  standpoint  the  principal  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  gaining  of  additional  capacity  for 
handling  the  business  through  the  city  and  for 
properly  serving  the  local  industries.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  have 
increased  greatly  and  this  increase  may  be  expected 
to  continue  on  the  vacant  lands  adjacent  to  our  tracks. 
The  two  lines  which  we  have  through  the  city  are 
crowded  to  capacity  in  periods  of  normally  heavy 
business.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  will 
give  us  a  third  line  on  which  our  passenger  traffic 
may  be  handled,  leaving  the  existing  lines  free  for 
through  and  local  freight  business. 

“The  detail  information  bearing  on  the  case  is  so 
voluminous  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  compress  it 
within  the  compass  of  a  letter.  The  records  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  containing  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  at  the  hearings  cover  the  matter  of  ca¬ 
pacity  very  fully  and  show  the  reasons  which  actuated 
your  officers  in  forming  the  conclusion  which  they 
did.” 

In  conclusion  President  Smith  indicated  that  the 
importance  would  be  recognized  of  a  policy  of  pro¬ 
viding  capacity  which  will  permit  our  railroad  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  territory  which  it 
serves,  so  that  it  may  continue  to  be  an  effective 
transportation  machine. 


Canada’s  Railroad  Boom  Costly. 

The  decision  by  an  arbitration  committee  that 
Grand  Trunk  stock  is  worthless  will  no  doubt  be 
quite  a  shock  to  many  old-time  investors,  especially 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  idea  has  prevailed  for 
half  a  century  that  the  Grand  Trunk  enterprise 
would  some  day  be  a  money-maker.  The  final  col¬ 
lapse  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  obligations  assumed 
in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  closely  parallels  the  guarantee  of  the-  West¬ 
ern  Pacific  enterprise  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  we  surmised 
that  the  rage  for  railroad  construction,  then  getting 
under  way  in  C  anada,  would  lead  to  financial  disaster, 
and  while  it  has  taken  some  time  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  thereof,  the  facts  are  realized  now  to  a  most 
unfortunate  degree.  It  takes  a  lot  of  traffic  to  sup¬ 
port  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad.  No  matter  how 
cheaply  operated,  interest  on  cost  is  a  heavy  burden. 


Domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  are  retailing  at  $16.50 
per  ton  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  This  compares  with  $18 
last  year  at  this  time. 


Attitude  of  the  Press  Toward  Operators 
Criticized  by  One  Editor. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Topics  says  it 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  American  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  helpfulness  that  it  should  always  side  with 
the  elements  that  make  coal  production  difficult,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  get¬ 
ting  the  work  done,  the  coal  mined,  the  coal  areas 
developed  and  made  useful  and  available  to  society. 

A  coal  company  takes  years  to  develop  a  new  coal 
territory,”  continues  the  article.  "It  spends  millions 
of  dollars  to  open  it  up,  it  builds  towns  and  mines  and 
procures  the  building  of  miles  upon  miles  of  railroad. 
It  organizes  its  many  hundreds  of  employes  into  pro¬ 
ducing  units.  It  gives  us  coal  finally  and  sees  that 
we  get  coal  regularly.  For  this  service  it  gets  a  prof¬ 
it,  we  hope.  Certainly  it  is  supposed  to  earn  profits 
and  just  as  certainly  it  is  entitled  to  them.  The  men 
who  find  fault  with  this  system  can  have  the  same 
profits  if  they  will  do  the  same  work. 

“Yet.  when  a  disturbing  element,  whether  union, 
fractious  men  in  its  employ,  or  grafting  loafers  of 
the  countryside  wnere  the  company  operates,  appears 
to  make  trouble,  upon  whose  side  do  we  find  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  trying  to  rally  public  opinion?  On  the 
side  of  the  men  upon  whom  the  public  depends  for 
its  coal?  Not  often.  Usually  it  is  on  the  anti¬ 
side,  the  side  against,  the  trouble  side. 

Notorious  Lack  of  Fairness 

“It  demands  coal  of  the  operators.  Does  it  help 
the  operators  get  the  coal?  It  does  not.  Now,  the 
operators  do  not  expect  such  help — they  are  men  who 
ask  little  assistance.  Men  who  need  help  do  not  last 
long  in  the  big  game  of  getting  coal  out  of  the  ground 
and  into  furnaces,  where  it  can  be  put  to  work. 

“So  the  men  who  produce  coal  for  us  do  not  seek 
our  help.  They  are  entitled  to  one  concession  from 
us,  however,  and  that  is  fairness  and  a  suspension  of 
judgment  when  the  work  that  they  are  doing  for  us, 
work  that  we  demand  of  them  that  they  do,  is  inter¬ 
fered  with. 

"We  say,  because  it  is  the  truth,  that  when  a  strike 
ties  up  a  coal  mine,  or  a  coal  region,  it  is  the  public’s 
duty  to  demand  of  the  strikers  their  causes  and  their 
reasons  for  striking.  They  are  the  aggressors.  It  is 
a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  when  a  strike  does  occur 
under  these  conditions,  it  is  the  operators  who  are 
placed  upon  trial  by  newspapers  and  it  is  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  whom  it  is  demanded  that  cause  be  shown 
for  the  disturbance.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
continued  to  decline  during  the  week  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  11.  The  cumulative  lake  movement  for  the 
season  now  stands  at  17,193,280  tons.  The  record 
for  the  year  is  nearly  two  million  tons  behind  1918, 
but  is  still  321,000  tons  ahead  of  1919,  and  over 
four  and  a  quarter  million  tons  ahead  of  1920. 

Comparisons  are  shown  below: 


Cargo 

Coal 

Week  ended  Aug.  28. .  686,620 

Week  ended  Sept.  4..  566,574 

Week  ended  Sept.  11..  433,319 

Season  to  Sept.  11....  16,650,153 
Corres.  period  1920..  12,201,266 
Corres  period  1919..  16,122,225 
Corres.  period  1918..  18,327,706 


Vessel 

Total 

Fuel 

Dumped 

25,444 

712,064 

21,550 

588,124 

20,608 

453,927 

543,127 

17,193,280 

736,610 

12,937,876 

749,575 

16,871,800 

837,688 

19,168,394 

Charles  Zettelmeyer,  head  of  the  Zettelmeyer  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  there  last  Saturday.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  retail  trade  for  many  years, 
starting  in  a  small  way  and  gradually  expanding 
until  his  business  was  second  to  none  in  his  home 
city. 


Buffalo,  which  ships  the  greater  part  of  the  hard 
coal  to  the  upper  lakes,  loaded  2,640,651  tons  to 
September  1st,  as  against  2,120,961  tons  to  the 
same  date  last  season,  an  increase  of  more  than 
24  per  cent. 


Situation  Little  Changed  and  Few  Charters 
for  Coal  Carrying  Are  Reported. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  weekly  freight  circular,  dated  September  19th, 
state  that  the  only  recent  export  charter  of  interest 
is  of  the  steamer  California,  about  7,000  tons  coal 
capacity,  at  $3.25,  Virginia  to  Rio.  Freight  con¬ 
ditions  remain  practically  unchanged,  with  steamers 
sometimes  available  at  less  than  the  quoted  rates. 

Rates  by  steamer  were>  reported  to  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  the  gross  form  ‘of  charter,  except  that  those 
quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are  based 
on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  considerably 
on  the  July  form: 


Europe. 

Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Malmo  . 

.$4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

.  4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  4.50-475 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

.  4.25 — 4.50 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

.  3.25-3.50 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

.  3.50-3.75 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 


Rouen)  . 

.  3.75  4.00 

700 

Lisbon  . 

.  3.50-3.75 

700 

Algiers  . 

800 

West  Italy  . 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

.  4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

.  4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

.  4.50  5.00 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

.  4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Constantinople  . 

.  4.75  5.00 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

.  3.50 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

500 

West 

Indies. 

Havana  . 

500 

Sagua,  Cardenas . 

.  2.30 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

500 

Caibarien  . 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  2.25 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  2.75 

500 

Bermuda  . 

300 

Kingston  . 

....  2.25 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  2.75 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  2.75 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  2.25 

500 

Port  of  Spain  . 

. 2.75 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  2.50t 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

.  2.50 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico... 

.  2.75-2.85 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free.  fFree  port  charges. 

Little  Demand  for  Export  Coal. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Cd. 
has  this  to  say  of  the  export  coal  situation : 

“The  coal  export  market  continued  quiet.  Al¬ 
though  a  few  inquiries  were  reported,  when  efforts 
were  made  to  develop  them  into  firm  business  it 
was  seen  that  they  had  very  little  in  back  of  them. 
On  the  whole,  however,  even  inquiries  were  scarce. 
Ships  were  offering  in  moderate  quantities,  especially 
the  larger  sizes  for  loading  during  October.  Rates 
continued  to  be  favorable  to  charterers,  'but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  recent  fixtures  most  of  them  could 
only  be  quoted  on  a  nominal  basis. 

“Europe :  The  situation  throughout  Europe  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  No  real  orders  and  few  in¬ 
quiries  were  reported. 

“South  America :  A  similar  condition  exists  in 
South  America.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
small  offerings  for  Brazil,  no  activity  was  displayed 
in  any  of  these  trades.  Exporters  report  a  few  more 
inquiries  than  was  previously  the  case. 

“W est  Indies :  This  trade  remains  quiet  and  the 
competition  for  all  cargoes  is  very  keen.  Vessel  rates 
are  extremely  low  and  tonnage  offers  freely. 

“Time  Charter :  One  or  two  fixtures  have  been 
reported  at  about  six  shillings  for  foreign  vessels, 
while  it  was  reported  that  American  tonnage  has 
been  chartered  at  $1.50.  Rates  have  not  changed 
materially.” 
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11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME-POCAHONTAS-NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

Furonean  Agents:  Harrisons  ( London )  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 
Cable  Address:  “Witcoal."  New  York 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and!  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


JOHNSON  &  CO  InC.  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

90  West  St.,  New  York  Bell  Bldg.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  Jr“°n 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


ncinnati 


M 1 Lrij  AlYi/  uizi  a  vtw 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va 

sappers  FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

“SEMISMOKILESS”  T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

“Morea”  “Middle  Lehigh”  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  Graceton 

OTHER  STANDARD-  GRADES  OF  ANTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS  AND  COKE 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Utface, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL;  An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review. 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 
coal  trade. 

Price,  $2.50;  address  F.  TV.  SATVARD, 

15  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK 


9  Deep  Vein  Mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 
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General  Notes 


S.  O.  and  A.  W.  Bombeck  have  embarked  in 
the  retail  coal  business  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  under 
the  name  of  Bombeck  Brothers. 

The  Fownes  Fuel  Co.,  Farmers  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  announces  the  appointment  of  J.  C. 
McCaughan  as  sales  manager,  effective  September 
15th. 

The  Standard  Coal  Co.  is  making  extensive  im¬ 
provements  at  its  mine  near  Wheatland,  Ind. 
Among  other  things,  a  new  steel  tipple  will  be 
erected. 

The  C hiswick  Loal  Co.  is  a  new  $10,000  corpora¬ 
tion  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  incorporators  being, 
Samuel  L.  Bergheim,  Frank  P.  Ryan,  and  Silas 
H.  Lord. 

% 

Strength  in  stocks  may  foreshadow  business  im¬ 
provement  of  a  more  substantial  character  next 
spring.  Wall  Street  is  generally  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  industry. 

Bituminous  shipments  over  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  during  July  amounted  to  1,122,832 
gross  tons,  as  compared  with  1,820,642  tons  for  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Recent  statistics  gathered  by  the  Kansas  Indus¬ 
trial  Court  indicate  that  it  costs  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  of  that  state  from  $3.60  to  $4.60  a  ton  to 
produce  coal  at  the  present  wages. 

A  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  at  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  recently  re-weighed  seven  loads  of  coal  that 
were  being  delivered  by  the  local  dealers.  Two  loads 
were  found  to  be  correct  and  five  were  over-weighed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.  has  nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  in 
its  stocking  plants  at  Abrams  and  Landingville,  Pa. 
Practically  all  of  this  tonnage  consists  of  pea  and 
smaller. 

James  C.  Stienman  and  I.  E.  Lewis  of  Ebens- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Leroy  Mahan  of  South  Fork,  Pa., 
have  organized  the  James  C.  Stienman  Coal  Co., 
with  $10,000  capital  stock.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  South  Fork. 

The  shipment  of  hard  coal  from  Oswego  and 
Fair  Haven  this  season  to  September  was  294,502 
tons,  as  against  350,267  tons  last  season  to  date, 
a  falling  off  of  55,765  tons.  Only  a  cargo  or  two 
went  to  the  upper  lakes. 

The  amount  of  hard  coal  received  at  Superior- 
Duluth  harbor  this  season  to  September  (govern¬ 
ment  report),  was  1,206,699  tons,  as  against  919,426 
tons  to  the  same  date  last  season,  767,919  tons  in 
1919,  and  754,405  tons  in  1918. 

The  West  Bethlehem  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  open  a  mine  in  Maryland,  just  across  the  river 
from  Bayard,  W.  Va.  It  recently  purchased  375 
acres  of  coal  land  at  that  point,  and  its  plans  include 
the  erection  of  a  mining  village. 

Alfred  Teller,  of  the  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Co., 
recently  addressed  a  meeting  of  purchasing  agents  in 
Milwaukee.  He  advised  his  hearers  to  buy  and  ob¬ 
tain  delivery  of  a  reasonable  part  of  next  winter’s 
requirements  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

At  Rome,  N.  Y.,  the  retail  dealers  are  now  charg¬ 
ing  $13.25  for  broken  coal;  $13.25  for  egg;  $13.50 
for  stove;  $13.50  for  chestnut;  $11.75  for  pea  coal, 
and  $12.95  for  a  mixture  of  pea  and  chestnut.  A  dis¬ 
count  of  25  cents  per  ton  is  allowed  for  cash. 

P.  O.  Mclntire,  who  formerly  conducted  a 
company  in  Cleveland  under  his  own  name,  has 
formed  an  arrangement  with  the  Lake  City  Coal 
Co.  of  that  city  and  been  elected  vice-president 
of  it,  being  for  the  present  located  at  the  Buffalo 
office  of  the  company. 

Some  folks  say  there  is  nothing  doing  at  the 
present  time,  but  some  instances  that  have  come  to 
our  notice  indicate  that  life-long  enmities  are  being 
formed  because  of  the  sharp  corners  that  some  con¬ 
cerns  are  turning  because  of  real  or  fancied  neces¬ 
sities.  Does  it  pay? 

About  300  miners  employed  by  the  Spencer-New- 
lands  Coal  Co.  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  went  on  strike 
a  few  days  ago  because  of  a  dispute  over  the  pay  of 


a  blacksmith.  The  strike  was  ordered  by  Alexander 
Howat,  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  in  defi¬ 
ance  t>f  the  State  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Figures  relating  to  coal  consumption  recently 
gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  show 
that  in  one  recent  month  the  railroads  of  the 
country  used  only  81%  as  much  coal  as  in  the 
same  month  of  1920.  The  average  for  electric 
utilities  was  78%,  and  for  coke  manufacture  38%. 

The  De  Mayo  Engineering  Corporation  has  issued 
a  new  illustrated  catalogue  describing  its  system  of 
portable  elevators,  unloaders  and  conveyors  for  the 
handling  of  coal  and  other  material.  .  This  apparatus 
is  now  used  extensively  for  coaling  steamships,  as 
well  as  at  industrial  plans  plants,  railroad  coaling  sta¬ 
tions,  etc. 

The  Frick  wage  scale  has  been  restored  at  the 
Rainey  and  other  independent  coke  plants  in  the 
Connellsville  region,  where  the  men  recently  went  on 
strike  because  of  a  reduction  below  that  basis.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent  in  the 
scale  which  the  independents  were  trying  to  get  their 
employees  to  accept. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  increasing  coal  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Elkhorn  and  Hazard  fields  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  has  im¬ 
provements  under  way  on  its  line  to  that  section. 
Part  of  the  route  is  being  double-tracked,  grades  are 
being  improved,  and  classification  points  and  termi¬ 
nals  are  being  enlarged. 

B.  C.  Tucker,  formerly  president  of  the  Lake  City 
Coal  Co..  Cleveland,  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city  under  the  name  of  the  B.  C.  Tucker 
Coal  Co.  Harry  Abels  and  J.  D.  Keefe,  who  were 
also  with  the  Lake  City  company,  are  associated  with 
Mr.  Tucker  in  his  new  enterprise.  Offices  have  been 
opened  in  the  Kirby  Building. 

The  National  Mining  Co.,  is  erecting  a  tipple  for 
loading  coal  into  barges  at  its  new  mine  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  near  Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
The  coal  will  be  shipped  to  the  by-product  plant  at 
Clairton.  The  company  has  a  large  acreage  in  the 
Mingo  Valley  section  of  Washington  County,  upon 
which  it  recently  started  developments. 

In  a  statement  issued  this  week  Harry  N.  Taylor, 
vice-president  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  repeats  what  has  frequently  been  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  by  other  prominent  men  regard¬ 
ing  the  likelihood  of  a  bituminous  shortage  next  win¬ 
ter  unless  considerable  tonnage  is  bought  and  stored 
in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  cold  weather. 

Three  large  manufacturing  companies  at  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.,  have  arranged  to  buy  domestic 
coal  for  sale  to  their  employes  at  cost.  The 
price,  it  is  said,  will  be  about  $14  a  ton,  on  the 
cars  at  that  place,  as  compared  with  $17, -the 
price  which  the  local  dealers  are  charging  for 
screened  coal  delivered  in  consumers’  bins. 

The  Farrell  Fuel  Corporation,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  J.  Linus  Moran,  vice- 
president,  who  will  have  associated  with  him  John  P. 
Noonan,  formerly  with  the  Koppers  Co.  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  Farrell  company  also  has  a  branch  of¬ 
fice  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  located  in  the  Masonic 
Building. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  we  hear  anything  about 
labor  shortage  now,  but  a  dispatch  from  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  says  that  several  thousand  mine  workers 
can  obtain  employment  in  the  Schuykill  region. 
Operators  say  that  not  only  miners  but  skilled 
laborers  are  needed.  Although  there  are  some  idle 
men  in  that  section,  those  who  were  competent  to 
mine  coal  are  busily  engaged. 

Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  is  expected  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  new  Mine  Cave  Com¬ 
mission  within  a  few  days.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
the  incumbents  have  taken  office  and  familiarized 
themselves  with  their  duties  some  method  will  be 
found  for  bringing  about  resumption  of  operations  at 
the  collieries  in  the  Scranton  district  which  are  now 
closed  to  avoid  breaking  the  new  law. 

Here  is  the  comment  that  a  well  known  coal  man 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  makes  upon  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  southern  part  of  that  state:  “The 


situation  here  is  very  unsettled.  Believe  that  t 
move  is  but  the  initial  step  in  a  game  that  will  cor 
to  a  showdown  next  April.  Now  is  the  time  for  wi 
industrial  consumers  to  plan  as  to  where  they  a 
going  to  get  good  coal  in  an  emergency.” 

The  forestry  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  announces  that  gre 
success  is  being  met  with  in  the  planting  of  pit  i 
and  Norway  spruce  trees  on  its  property.  It 
stated  that  the  company  intends  to  reforest  i 
entire  holdings,  in  the  Schuykill  region.  Tt 
mountains  of  that  section  are  almost  entirely  di 
nuded  of  trees,  and  mine  timber  is  imported  : 
high  prices. 

James  R.  Fitzer,  formerly  agent  of  the  Toled 
&  Ohio  Central  R.  R.  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  o 
gamzed  the  J.  R.  Fitzer  Coal  Co.  to  engage  i 
the  wholesale  business  at  Columbus.  Offices  hav 
been  opened  in  the  Citizens  Savings  &  Tru; 
Building.  Previous  to  going  with  the  railroad  M 
Fitzer  was  connected  with  the  Sunday  Creek  Co; 
Co.  for  several  years  and  is  well  known  to  th 
trade  in  Ohio. 

Another  of  the  “Good  old  days.”  Under  th 
caption  of  “Twenty  Years  Ago,”  a  Duluth  pape 
dated  August  31  cites  that  “Coal  in  Duluth  wi: 
advance  on  September  1  to  $7.25  per  ton  for  egg 
stove  and  nut,  and  $6.25  for  pea.”  The  freigh 
in  those  days  from  the  docks  to  the  Twin  Citie 
was  $1.25  on  hard  coal,  so  the  retail  price  her 
would  have  been  about  $8.50  for  the  regular  sizes 
Now  it  is  about  $10  more. 

The  Connecticut  Co.,  subsidiary  to  the  New  Yorl 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  operating  trolle  l 
lines  in  Connecticut,  has  brought  suit  against  the  Nev  ■ 
York  Central  for  $9,000,  on  account  of  the  allege  3 
confiscation  of  coal  during  the  high-price  period  las 
year.  It  is  claimed  that  the  railroad  company  tool 
for  its  own  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  fo 
which  the  plaintiff  paid  $8.50  a  ton  at  the  mines,  an< 
has  refused  to  make  satisfactory  settlement. 

The  local  retail  association  at  Reading,  Pa.,  recentl) 
sent  a  complaint  to  the  State  Association  regarding 
the  poor  preparation  of  some  of  the  anthracite  now 
being  shipped.  It  sets  forth  that  chestnut  coal  con 
tains  more  than  the  usual  percentage  of  pea,  and  tha' 
there  is  too  much  buckwheat  mixed  with  the  pea 
while  as  high  as  80  pounds  of  dust  has  been  screenec 
from  one  ton  of  coal.  The  State  Association  i; 
asked  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  producers. 

As  against  the  idea  of  joint  advertising  by  the 
dealers  of  a  city  or  town,  the  thought  is  advanced 
by  a  dealer  of  long  experience  that  in  some  com¬ 
munities  the  people  do  not  like  to  observe  the 
coal  dealers  in  a  friendly,  co-operative  attitude. 
We  are  told  that,  as  a  matter  of  business,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  maintain  a  certain  aloofness 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  in  order  to  avoid 
creating  the  impression  that  the  dealers  of  a  place 
are  all  banded  together  after  the  manner  of  pirates 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  public. 

With  the  wind  from  the  south  on  September  21, 
and  rain  in  the  air,  it  was  predicted  by  some  that 
the  weather  for  the  next  six  months  will  be  mild 
and  wet.  It  will  be  some  time  before  streams  are 
filled,  and  farmers  never  believe  that  winter  will 
set  in  until  they  have  water  enough  for  their  cattle 
in  the  field.  The  irony  of  fate  also  would  indicate 
that  Jack  Frost  will  procrastinate  this  year  because 
every  coal  yard  is  so  well  filled.  Someone  rises  to 
say,  however,  that  there  was  no  severe  cold  last 
year  when  coal  was  scarce,  so  that  argument  fails 
if  used  in  this  connection. 

It  seems  possible  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
will  attempt  to  regulate  the  profits  of  retail 
coal  dealers  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  being 
conducted  in  that  State  by  Senator  Mackay’s  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Senator  is  quoted  as  having  said 
that  something  along  that  line  will  probably  be 
undertaken.  Senator  Mackay,  besides  criticising 
the  retail  dealers  for  their  alleged  large  profits, 
had  some  harsh  things  to  say  about  the  whole-  | 
salers.  “The  distributor  or  middleman  has  no 
right  to  exist  in  the  coal  trade;  he  only  heaps  an 
extra  burden  on  the  consumer,”  asserted  the 
genial  statesman. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

It  is  now  six  weeks  since  the  low  point  of 
mid-summer  production  was  passed,  back  in 
i  the  middle  of  August,  and  a  trade  revival  com- 
;  menced  as  predicted  by  us  considerably  in 
-  advance  and  referred  to  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  summer.  The  tonnage  is  now 
up  to  the  highest  point  that  has  been  reached 
;  since  the  output  was  tobogganing  down 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  It  is,  in 
i  fact,  fully  equal  to  the  production  during 
|  a  couple  of  weeks  in  June  when  the  early 
lake  trade  and  the  export  movement  gave 
y-  tone  to  the  market  for  a  time.  The  figures 
I  show  over  8,000,000  tons  turned  out  in  the 
j(  week  ending  September  17th,  and  as  the 
i  export  movement  from  Hampton  Roads 
this  month  is  running  less  than  one-fifth  of 
I  what  it  was  during  June,  it  is  plain  that  the 
)  heavy  production  is  due  to  the  increased 
buying  at  home,  either  for  current  use  or 
'  for  storage. 

To  attain  the  production  of  420,000,000 
tons  estimated  as  requirements  for  the  year, 

,  it  will  be  necessary  to  average  9,333,000 
i  tons  weekly  during  the  15  weeks  following 
the  date  of  last  report.  It  is  possible  that 
this  can  be  done,  but  it  would  require  a  de¬ 
gree  of  push  and  hustling  that  has  not  been 
I  seen  for  practically  a  year.  A  semi-official 
statement  from  Washington  states  that  a 
real  rush  of  coal  buying  is  probable  in  No¬ 
vember  as  more  and  more  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  resume  operation.  Certainly  the  trade 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
ample  warning  has  been  given  of  a  probable 
'  shortage  of  coal  during  the  fall,  and  while 
the  results  thus  far  of  all  the  admonition 
that  was  given  have  not  been  much,  the 
dealers,  wholesale  and  retail,  have  put  them¬ 
selves  on  record  in  no  uncertain  way  and 
I  can  rest  secure  that  they  have  done  the  best 
they  could  to  stimulate  buying  and  prevent 
any  traffic  jam  in  the  fall. 

Prices  have  not  as  yet  been  helped  any  by 
the  increased  inquiry.  There  is  so  much 
coal  pressing  for  sale  that  it  will  require 
:  more  than  a  little  increase  in  demand  to 
j  have  a  marked  effect  upon  quotations, 
i  While  growth  in  output  is  sometimes  ac- 
1  companied  by  rising  prices,  this  is  not  al- 
(  ways  the  case  for  it  sometimes  happens 
i  that  producers,  in  their  anxiety  to  take  ad- 
|  vantage  of  supposedly  better  market  condi- 
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tions,  turn  out  a  surplus  of  coal  so  that  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  increasing  demand  the 
situation  is  really  worse  than  before  from 
a  price  standpoint.  So  many  have  learned 
a  bitter  lesson  from  the  recent  past  on  ac¬ 
count  of  demurrage  regulations  that  there 
has  been  little  overcrowding  of  the  tide¬ 
water  market  thus  far  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  improved  conditions  will  be  watched 
carefully,  so  that  the  advantage  arising 
from  increased  tonnage  will  not  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  because  of  lower  prices. 

September  was  a  good  month  in  Wall 
Street,  and  matters  seem  to  be  working  out 
for  a  decided  revival  in  general  business  in 
the  spring.  Following  the  old-time  idea,  so 
often  verified  by  developments,  that  the 
financial  world  moves  about  six  months  in 
advance  of  the  commercial  world,  we  might 
note  that  the  average  price  of  standard  rail¬ 
road  securities  reached  the  low  point  of  the 
year  in  March  and  April,  dropped  down 
again  in  June  and  after  a  certain  reaction 
in  August  has  been  improving  since  the  first 
of  September. 

On  this  basis  of  comparison  we  might 
allude  to  the  summer  dullness  in  trade, 
still  in  evidence,  following  about  six  months 
after  the  financial  reaction  early  in  the  year. 
There  will  probably  be  some  business  diffi¬ 
culties  in  December  as  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  the  year  are  scanned  and  some 
concerns  decide  that  drastic  action  is  neces¬ 
sary.  That  will  be  following  six  months 
after  the  June  relapse  in  stocks,  and  in  like 
manner  we  can  predict  that  following  the 
real  upturn  in  prices  in  September  there 
will  be  business  revival  in  the  spring. 

Business  news  does  not  indicate  any 
rapid  expansion  of  industrial  activity  but 
there  is  a  slow  improvement  noticed, 
whereas  a  couple  of  months  ago  contraction 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Iron  and  steel 
are  looking  up  gradually  and  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  get  in  a  position  to  buy  freely  the  re¬ 
covery  will  be  hastened,  as  in  normal  times 
the  carriers  use  pretty  close  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  output. 

The  railroad  labor  situation  will  bear 
watching.  While  some  belittle  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  general  strike,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  such  a  development  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cripple  the  transportation  system. 
The  switchmen’s  strike  last  year,  although 
it  directly  involved  only  a  small  percentage 


of  all  the  employes,  created  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials 
take  such  a  strong  position  in  regard  to  labor 
matters,  as  there  is  probably  no  company 
in  which  the  public  at  large  has  greater 
confidence,  and  if  the  management  declares 
against  some  features  of  union  domination, 
the  attitude  will  be  accepted  in  much  better 
spirit  than  if  another  company  which  has 
not  the  same  prestige  made  the  declaration. 

At  the  present  time  the  contrast  between 
union  and  non-union  operations  is  a  very 
serious  matter  in  the  soft  coal  fields.  So 
great  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
that  non-union  coal  is  being  bought  by  op¬ 
erators  of  union  mines  who  let  their  opera¬ 
tions  stand  idle  rather  than  undertake  to 
meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  high 
rate  of  pay.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long 
union  miners  can  hold  out  in  the  face  of  grow¬ 
ing  competition.  The  weather  lessens  their  op¬ 
portunity  for  so  doing.  Much  outside  work 
will  soon  be  terminated  in  anticipation  of 
the  approaching  season  of  cold  weather,  and 
expenses  increase  as  the  months  go  by  and 
garden  supplies  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Yet  in  all  these  comments  as  to  cost  of 
coal,  wages,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  coal  will  never  return  to  old  levels. 
Under  former  conditions  the  average  status  of 
operators,  as  well  as  miners,  was  a  low  one. 
The  concessions  secured  in  the  way  of  low 
mining  rates  were  given  away  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  there  was  not  much  money  in 
the  business  for  anyone.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  war-time  conditions,  costs  generally 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  A  return  to 
more  normal  conditions  is  most  desirable, 
but  old-time  rates  are  gone  beyond  recall. 
Competition  in  soft  coal  will  naturally  be 
extreme  in  view  of  the  great  amount  avail¬ 
able  and  the  relative  ease  of  production, 
but  the  price  level  will  be  higher  than  it 
was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  to  go  no 
further  into  the  background. 

The  railroads  are  not  in  a  position  to  stand 
any  curtailment  in  their  revenues,  but  in  cases 
that  mean  greater  income,  changes  in  the  line 
of  readjustment  would  be  most  appropriate. 
Their  present  status  is  such  that  there  is  much 
apprehension  of  a  physical  break-down  in  the 
event  of  severe  weather  conditions,  and  there 
has  been  strong  talk  of  the  prospect  of  a 
financial  breakdown  as  well,  although  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  drastic  economy  that 
will  tend  to  tide  the  stronger  companies  at 
least  over  the  period  of  depression. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  is  held  in 
check  by  the  warm  weather  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  month  of  September,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  collieries  to 
operate  practically  full  time.  As  produc¬ 
tion  has  kept  up  well  during  the  summer, 
and  as  little  coal  has  been  or  can  be  put  into 
storage  without  paying  freight,  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  anthracite  roads  have  stood  up 
very  well. 

Strike  talk  either  with  regard  to  mining 
or  transportation  will  affect  particularly 
the  hard  coal  trade,  as  many  small  con¬ 
sumers  are  still  not  provided  for  and  there 
will  be  a  vast  amount  of  small  tonnage  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  winter.  In  fact,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first 
cool  wave.  Brisk  weather  will  bring  in  a 
flood  of  small  orders,  for  the  deferring  of 
purchases  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices  has 
been  more  pronounced  this  year  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  recollection. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes,  with  Exception  of  Egg,  Are  in  Fairly  Brisk  Demand- 
Quiet  Week  in  Bituminous,  with  Prices  Inclined  to  React. 


Every  week  sees  some  slight  increase  in 
the  demand  for  most  of  the  anthracite 
domestic  sizes,  but  the  change  is  very 
gradual  and  promises  to  continue  so  until 
the  arrival  of  cold  weather  gives  a  further 
impetus  to  the  buying-  movement.  The 
fact  is  that  most  consumers  who  can  buy 
in  advance  have  already  taken  in  all  or  part 
of  their  winter  supply,  or  at  least  have 
placed  their  orders. 

Retailers  still  have  some  unfilled  orders 
on  their  books,  carried  over  from  summer, 
but  these  are  mainly  for  stove  coal  or  for 
mixed  lots  which  include  a  proportion  of 
stove.  Many  householders  will  not  accept 
delivery  on  the  other  sizes  until  after  the 
stove  has  been  put  in,  and  this  is  holding 
up  considerable  business  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  taken  dare  of  before  this. 

Of  course  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
buyers  will  change  quickly  if  coal-burning 
weather  arrives  before  the  dealers  are  able 
to  get  enough  stove  to  go  around.  This  is 
almost  sure  to  happen,  for  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  shortage  in  that  size  being  re¬ 
lieved,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  tending  to 
become  more  pronounced.  The  increasing 
call  for  chestnut  is  due  in  part  to  the  tight¬ 
ness  in  stove,  and  as  the  season  wears  on 
the  demand  will  spread  to  egg  and  pea,  for 
when  coal  is  actually  needed  for  heating, 
people  will  take  whatever  they  can  get. 

During  September  the  retailers’  business 
consisted  largely  of  making  deliveries  to 
people  who  went  away  for  the  summer  and 
closed  their  houses.  This  class  of  buyers 
have  now  been  taken  care  of  for  the  most 
part  and  from  now  on  the  day  to  day  de¬ 
mand  will  be  governed  almost  entirely  by 
weather  conditions.  Dealers  could  increase 
their  business  if  they  were  willing  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  more  freely,  but  they  are  very 
cautious  about  opening  new  accounts  or 
even  letting  old  customers  get  into  debt  too 
deeply  with  business  conditions  as  they  are. 

Independent  operators  are  generally 
quoting  $8.50  to  $8.60  on  stove,  $8  to  $8.25 
on  chestnut,  from  $7.65  to  $8  on  egg,  and 
from  $5.25  to  $5.50  on  pea. 

Barley  continues  in  short  supply  locally, 
and  good  grades  are  commanding  the  full 
circular  of  $1.50.  Now  that  most  collieries 
are  working  full  time,  No.  1  buckwheat 
and  rice  are  in  freer  supply  and  independent 
shippers  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to 
make  moderate  concessions  in  order  to  keep 
their  tonnage  moving.  No.  1  is  bringing 
from  $2.75  up,  and  rice  from  $1.75  up. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Recent  developments  in  the  bituminous 
trade  have  consisted  of  spasmodic  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  demand  and  price.  Several  days,  or 
perhaps  a  week,  of  comparative  activity 
will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  stagnation.  This  erratic  tendency  in 
the  volume  of  buying  is  reflected  in  prices, 
which  show  signs  of  becoming  firmer  at  in¬ 
tervals  but  soften  again  before  the  market 
has  had  time  to  become  stabilized  at  a 
higher  level. 


This  week  has  been  one  of  reaction,  de¬ 
mand  being  at  a  minimum  and  prices  as 
low  as  at  any  time  in  the  past  month.  The 
trade  does  not  anticipate  materially  higher 
prices  until  something  happens  to  interfere 
with  transportation.  Over-development  is 
an  old  story  in  the  bituminous  industry, 
and  at  no  time  has  surplus  mine  capacity 
been  greater  than  at  present. 

This  will  serve  to  hold  down  prices  as 
long  as  there  are  plenty  of  cars  and  an  un¬ 
impeded  movement  from  the  mines  to  con¬ 
sumers,  but  if  the  railroads  are  unable  to 
handle  coal  as  fast  as  needed,  transportation 
will  become  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
bituminous  situation.  Prices  will  advance 
just  as  they  did  in  past  periods  of  car  short¬ 
age  and  congestion. 

Railroad  officials  make  no  bones  of  ad¬ 
mitting  that  they  expect  trouble  with  the 
coming  of  winter,  and  back  up  the  coal  men  in 
advising  consumers  to  stock  up  in  advance. 
The  latter,  however,  are  slow  to  heed  these 
admonitions.  Some  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  low  prices  to  build  up  re¬ 
serves,  but  from  all  accounts  they  are  in 
the  minority  so  far  as  industrial  users  are 
concerned.  Public  utilities  have  been  more 
forehanded,  and  many  of  them  are  carry¬ 
ing  very  heavy  stocks. 

Operators  in  the  unionized  sections  of 
central  Pennsylvania  are  steadily  losing 
ground  in  competitive  markets.  The  Somer¬ 
set  County  producers  are  taking  business 
away  from  them  at  tidewater  and  at  many 
line  points,  while  southern  coals  are  domi¬ 
nating  the  New  England  markets  for  some 
distance  inland. 

Pocahontas  coal  has  even  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  New  York  harbor  in  the  past 
fortnight,  being  offered  at  $5.75  alongside. 
This  may  be  merely  an  odd  lot  of  distress 
coal,  but  with  smokeless  selling  at  around 
$5  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  allowing  say  75 
cents  for  water  freight,  it  could  be  brought 
up  here  regularly  on  a  competitive  basis 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be 
transferred  from  the  seagoing  barges  to 
harbor  craft  before  it  can  be  delivered 
alongside  most  plants. 

Prices  for  prompt  shipment  are  quotable 
on  about  the  following  basis:  Pool  1,  $3- 
$3.50  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines  ;  Pool  71,  $2.50- 
$2.75;  Pool  9,  $2.25-$2.60;  Pool  10,  $2.10- 
$2.25;  Pool  11,  $1.85-$2.10 ;  Pool  61,  $2.40- 
$2.60;  Pool  31,  $2.30-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64, 
$1 .60-$l .85 ;  Pools  18  and  44,  $1.50-$1.75; 
gas  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

Tidewater  prices  are  practically  un¬ 
changed  at  about  $5.80  to  $6  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  piers  for  Pool  9,  $5.60  to  $5.75  for 
Pool  10,  and  $5.25  to  $5.40  for  Pool  11. 


At  meetings  of  the  directors  of  Burns  Bros, 
and  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  plans  for  merging  the  two  companies  were 
formally  approved.  Special  meetings  have  been 
called  of  the  stockholders  of  Burns  Bros,  for 
October  31st  and  of  Farrell  &  Son  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  approve  the  plan. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

» 

Warm  Weather  Affects  Anthracite  Trade — 
Increased  Demand  for  Bituminous. 

There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  reports  of  re¬ 
tail  dealers  as  to  the  condition  of  their  trade.  It 
is  easy  to  find  those  who  report  fairly  brisk  buying, 
while  others  complain  of  extreme  dullness,  only  to 
have  the  same  people  report  an  extreme  reversal  a 
day  or  two  afterwards.  To  be  sure  the  weather 
has  much  to  do  with  this  intermittent  ordering.  The 
weather  throughout  September  has  been  so  much  like 
summer  that  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  usual  to 
get  customers  to  give  the  coal  question  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  However,  there  have  been  a  few  real 
cool  days  and  nights  recently  and  many  house¬ 
holders  have  abandoned  their  gas  ranges  and  lighted 
the  first  coal  fires  of  the  season.  This  was  felt  by 
the  retailers  in  an  increase  of  the  small  orders  for 
the  various  sizes. 

Unfortunately  for  the  retailers  the  public  clings 
too  tenaciously  to  its  preference  for  stove,  and  as 
a  result  no  dealer  has  enough  of  this  size  to  go 
around.  In  order  to  stretch  out  the  amount  of 
stove  they  do  receive,  consumers  are  being  urged 
to  take  a  portion  of  nut,  which  continues  quite 
plentiful.  In  many  cases  also  dealers  have  found 
that  a  mixture  of  one-third  egg  size  with  stove  is  a 
most  satisfactory  plan,  particularly  when  intended 
for  use  in  hot-air  furnaces.  This  latter  plan  grows 
in  popularity  and  is  a  big  help  to  the  shippers,  espe¬ 
cially  since  egg  coal  has  become  quite  heavy  this 
past  week. 

This  matter  of  preference  for  stove  is  becoming  t 
an  increasingly  serious  problem  for  the  producer, 
and  some  of  the  larger  companies  have  come  out 
and  plainly  told  the  trade  that  they  cannot  hope  for 
any  larger  shipments,  as  the  orders  for  this  size  are 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  production.  The 
dealers  are  inclined  to  complain  that  when  they  do 
receive  a  car  of  stove  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
small  car.  Of  course  this  is  no  accident  on  the 
part  of  the  shippers  and  the  most  natural  thing  for 
them  to  do  is  to  spread  the  production  as  far  as 
possible  by  utilizing  the  smallest  cars  for  this  size, 
for  with  them  a  car  is  a  car. 

Retail  Trade  Inactive. 

Retail  trade  in  the  territory  outside  of  the  city 
remains  very  inactive  and  the  dealers  are  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  lack  of  buying.  In  the  matter  of 
irregular  shipments  the  situation  is  rapidly  growing 
worse  and  at  this  time  there  is  more  of  this  kind 
of  business  being  done  in  every  town  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  than  was  ever  known.  This  has  been 
due  to  two  factors,  first,  that  during  the  war  period 
many  'men  got  in  the  hauling  business  at  big  earn¬ 
ings  and  now  with  automobile  equipment  on  their 
hands,  with  little  work  to  do,  they  have  turned  to 
the  direct  deliveries  of  coal.  In  this  they  are  eagerly 
abetted  by  the  many  small  anthracite  operators  who 
started  bank  operations  or  revived  abandoned  collieries 
during  the  war.  These  concerns  having  sold  their 
inferior  product  at  top  prices  during  the  times  of 
stress  now  find  themselves  without  regular  customers 
and  are  glad  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  coal  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

With  the  close  of  the  month  of  September  most 
all  operators  were  affected  by  the  moderate  retail 
buying,  as  numerous  dealers  were  compelled  to  hold 
orders,  being  unable  to  find  room  for  more  coal  in 
their  yards.  Those  who  did  not  hold  their  orders 
soon  had  their  monthly  allotment  filled  and  are 
wondering  what  they  will  do  with  the  coal  that  will 
now  quickly  come  forward  on  their  October  allot¬ 
ments.  At  this  time  some  of  the  independent 
operators  have  cars  of  prepared  coal  standing  at  the 
scales  without  consignment. 

There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  there  will  be  no 
further  price  increases  by  the  leading  independent 
shippers  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  It  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  company  prices  are  fixed  for 
the  balance  of  the  season,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  concern  which  followed  a  somewhat 
unusual  course  this  year.  There  is  just  a  likelihood 
that  on  account  of  the  strong  pressure  exerted  on 
stove  that  this  size  might  be  considerably  increased 
by  the  individual  shippers  in  order  to  relieve  the 
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.situation  in  that  quarter  and  force  stronger  buying 

>f  nut. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  there  is  something  of  an 
ncreasing  demand  for  the  high  grade  fuels,  parti- 
-ularly  pool  9.  The  once-a-year  buyers  seem  to  be 
n  the  market  at  this  time  and  while  there  is  noth- 
ng  in  the  least  resembling  a  rush,  inquiries  for  Pools 

71  and  9  have  increased,  with  fair  sales  reported 
iy  some  interests.  The  big  buyers  still  continue 
tuite  shy,  and  while  even  most  of  them  are  taking 
i  proportion  over  their  current  requirements,  it  is 
jot  to  be  compared  to  normal  years. 

The  fact  that  a  strike  of  railroad  men  on  October 
5th  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  which  in¬ 
formation  has  been  generally  spread  by  coal  ship¬ 
pers,  but  more  in  the  light  of  a  service  rather  than 
:o  scare  the  consumer,  has  failed  to  impress  the  buyer. 
The  opinion  is  freely  ventured  by  all  consumers  that 
;he  railroad  men  will  not  go  out,  and  the  reasoning 
seems  good,  but  suppose  they  do?  Right  in  line  with 
this  it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  customers  the  coal 
rompanies  have  at  this  time  are  the  railroads,  who 
are  taking  considerable  coal  in  excess  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  needs.  It  has  been  estimated  that  their  pur¬ 
chases  recently  have  amounted  to  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  production. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  it  is  not  believed  that  the  custom  of  quot¬ 
ing  coal  on  a  pool  basis  for  line  trade  will  be  dis¬ 
continued.  It  is  generally  felt  that  pool  numbers 
will  continue  to  be  used  in  a  general  way  as  indi¬ 
cating  coal  of  a  defined  quality,  as  under  the  old 
system. 

There  are  only  slight  fluctuation  in  spot  prices  and 
the  market  is  represented  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $3  to 
$3.25;  Pool  71,  $2.45  to  $2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.70; 
Pool  10,  $2.10  to  $2.30,  and  Pool  11,  $1..85  to  $1.95. 
— 


DURATION  OF  COAL  SUPPLIES 


Pennsylvania’s  Reserves,  While  Vast,  Can  Be 
Rather  Closely  Measured. 

Sometimes  the  question  comes  up  as  to  probable 
duration  of  the  soft  coal  supply  and  stupendous  figures 
are  put  forward  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  to 
the  reserves.  As  we  have  said  heretofore,  there  are 
vast  quantities  in  the  Far  West  that  can  only  be 
utilized  by  the  other  sections  of  the  country  at  great 
cost,  and  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned  the 
resources  can  be  much  more  closely  calculated. 

The  original  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  in  that 
state  is  said  to  have  been  something  more  than  112 
billion  tons,  and  the  exhaustion  to  date  has  been 
!  something  more  than  10  billion  tons.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  we  put  the  present  re- 
i  serves  at  100  billion  tons  and  the  current  rate  of 
exhaustion  at  a  quarter  billion  tons  annually,  the 
.  reserves  would  last  400  years  if  complete  recovery 
could  be  attained. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  theoretical  yield  of  a 
field  can  never  'be  attained.  The  shrinkage  is  often  as 
'  much  as  50  per  cent.  Taking  this  into  consideration. 

1  together  with  a  modest  increase  in  annual  output 
year  by  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  single  century  will 
make  a  vast  difference  in  the  coal  resources  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Of  course,  that  takes  care  of  all  needs  of  the  near 
future,  but  in  view  of  professional  comment  as  to 
;  supplies  for  thousands  of  years,  the  calculation  puts 
rather  a  different  aspect  on  matters. 

West  Virginia  has  more  coal  by  50  per  cent,  and 
exhaustion  to  date  has  been  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  exhaustion  in  Pennsylvania.  So  that  State  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  seaboard  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  even  there,  is  has  been  necessary  to  modify 
ideas  to  some  extent,  as  oil  and  gas  drill-holes  have 
developed  the  fact  that  much  of  the  supposed  coal¬ 
bearing  area  was  barren. 


1  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  reported 
to  be  contemplating  operating  their  New  Castle  plant 
on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  and  there  is  also  an  increased 
capacity  reported  at  the  plants  of  the  American  Steel 
!  &  Wire  Co.,  both  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United 
!  States  Steel  Corporation. 


FAIRMONT  PRICES  FIRMER 


I  his,  with  Increased  Inquiries,  Makes  Trade 
Slightly  More  Optimistic.  • 

A  slight  stiffening  in  prices,  a  dime  or  two  here 
and  there,  has  been  noticed.  This  signifies  either  one 
of  two  things,  that  the  slight  increase  in  demand  is 
strengthening  price  levels  or  else  operators  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sheriff  awaits  those  who 
persist  in  giving  their  coal  away  at  prices  below 
actual  mining  costs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there 
has  been  an  increased  number  of  inquiries. 

There  is  a  slight  bit  more  optimism  in  the  Fairmont 
region  this  week  than  there  has  been  for  some  time. 
Actual  business  has  improved  very  little,  but  there  is 
a  feeling  of  better  things  in  sight.  Some  exporters 
say  they  prefer  Fairmont  hard  structure  gas  coal  to 
so-called  better  grades  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State,  owing  to  its  firmer  texture  which  will  with¬ 
stand  more  vigorous  handling  and  not  pulverize  like 
some  other  types.  Whether  reports  of  this  character  are 
correct,  and  whether  they  will  bring  business  into  the 
region,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  reported  here  that  a  local  concern  closed  a 
contract  with  a  New  York  broker  for  150,000  tons 
of  Pool  63  for  export  shipment  to  Cuban  gas  works, 
in  excess  of  $2.25,  but  the  contract  does  not  com¬ 
mence  until  April  1  next.  This  is  a  chance  proposi¬ 
tion,  one  figuring  on  the  cost  of  mining  going  up 
and  the  other  down. 

Little  new  has  developed  on  the  labor  proposition. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  operators  as  a  whole  will 
go  along  on  the  present  contract  until  it  expires. 
It  is  believed  the  miners  will  be  forced  to  accept  a 
decrease  of  20  per  cent  after  April  1,  but  this  will 
hardly  be  accomplished  without  a  struggle  and  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  work. 

Some  coal  men  look  for  $5  coal  this  winter  and 
believe  there  will  be  some  recovery  after  the  snow 
flies.  Ten  months  have  elapsed  since  a  large  number 
of  mines  have  worked  in  this  region.  Wisely  a  num¬ 
ber  of  operators  closed  down  and  sat  tight,  not  turn¬ 
ing  a  wheel  except  now  and  then  to  give  the  miners 
enough  money  to  make  a  living. 


Current  Prices. 

Prices  prevalent  in  the  Fairmont  region  are  as 
follows:  Pool  64,  $1.60;  Pittsburgh  and  low-sulphur 
slack,  $1.55  to  $1.65;  Pool  63,  $2  to  $2.10;  Pool  37, 
$2.25  to  $2.35;  Pool  38.  $2.10  to  $2.15.  There  are 
no  demands  for  Pools  34  and  35. 

Last  week  mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  loaded 
279,000  tons  of  coal,  or  8.850  tons  less  than  the 
previous  week.  Losses  were  noticed  on  every  rail¬ 
road  division  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  except 
the  Monongahela  and  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
Railroads. 

Fairmont  region  proper  last  week  loaded  4,928  cars 
of  coal  on  the  three  railroads,  or  104  cars  less  than 
the  previous  week  Mines  along  the  Monongahela 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  loaded  2,601  cars,  or  307 
less  than  the  week  before ;  those  along  the  Mononga¬ 
hela  in  West  Virginia.  1.925  cars,  the  heaviest  weekly 
loading  of  1921  and  175  cars  more  than  the  previous 
week.  Operations  on  the  Western  Maryland  loaded 
298  carloads,  or  28  more  than  the  previous  week. 

B.  &  O.  Storing  Coal. 

According  to  reports  current  in  coal  circles,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  storing  coal  at  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md  .  Connellsville,  Pa..  Smithfield,  Pa.,  and 
Chillieothe,  O.  It  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  coal 
that  has  been  picked  up  recently  on  the  spot  basis  is 
coming  from  Willard,  W.  Va. 

Railroad  fuel  loads  off  the  Monongah  Division  of 
the  B.  &  O.  last  week  aggregated  1.109  carloads, 
or  105  less  than  the  previous  week.  The  B.  &  O. 
eased  up  somewhat  on  its  spot  fuel  buying,  having 
purchased  92  cars  less  than  the  previous  week  and 
less  than  it  secured  since  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  September.  Foreign  carriers  secured  619  carloads 
or  just  13  cars  less  than  the  previous  week,  but 
the  last  two  weeks  have  showed  gains  compared  to 
the  earlier  weeks  in  the  month. 

Lake  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  dropped 
to  37  cars  last  week,  after  the  peak  for  September 


was  reached — 324  cars — the  aggregate  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  having  been  next  to  the  highest  of  the 
1921  season.  Indications  are  that  the  lake  season  is 
rapidly  coming  to  a  close. 

Arlington  pier  shipments  last  week  were  42  cars. 

Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  took  a  boost,  when  the 
total  reached  to  291  carloads  on  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  bulk  of  these  coal,  it  is  believed,  is  being 
shipped  coastwise  from  that  pier  to  New  England. 

Eastern  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division  last 
week  aggregated  2,265  loads,  or  51  more  than  the 
previous  week,  while  western  loading  totaled  335 
carloads,  or  359  cars  less,  to  lake  consignments  falling 
off. 

Little  improvement  has  developed  in  freight  move¬ 
ment  through  the  Grafton  gateway.  In  fact,  with 
4,221  loads,  40  less  cars  of  freight  were  moved  than 
the  previous  week,  and  actual  coal  loads  moved,  2,702 
cars,  were  247  shy  of  the  previous  week. 

On  the  Monongah  Division  last  week  there  were 
183  mines  idle  daily,  or  57  at  work  daily  out  of  240, 
a  slight  improvement  over  the  previous  week  but  a 
poorer  showing  than  two  weeks  before. 


BALTIMORE  TRADE  POOR 


Consumers  Continue  to  Show  Indifference — • 
Export  Movement  Slow. 

It  is  the  same  rather  monotonous  story  for  the 
coal  trade — poor  demand  from  every  quarter  and 
prices  low.  From  the  mining  districts  come  reports 
which  show  that  the  majority  of  operations  are  merely 
struggling  through  an  adverse  time  with  the  idea 
of  holding  together  as  much  of  their  organization  as 
possible.  There  is  not  much  thought  these  days  in 
mining  circles  of  making  money  on  the  immediate 
market.  The  company  that  is  breaking  even  is  re¬ 
garded  as  lucky.  Prices  even  for  best  coal  remain 
so  low  that  the  owners  of  a  number  of  mines,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  higher  priced  districts  as  to  wages,  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  fuel  from  lower  priced  production  dis¬ 
tricts  in  order  to  supply  their  customers  with  fuel. 

The  situation  at  tide  is  truly  remarkable.  The 
entire  movement  for  the  first  half  of  the  month, 
as  previously  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  three  vessels,  and  since  that  time,  to  present 
writing,  only  one  more  loading  has  been  added  to 
the  present  list.  While  not  a  record  for  low  move¬ 
ment  it  is  very  close  to  that  mark  and  so  far  below 
the  run  for  months  past  as  to  attract  wide  attention. 

No  Change  in  Prices. 

The  prices  of  soft  coal  continue  about  the  same. 
The  only  fuel  which  shows  anything  like  a  fair  sale 
price,  and  that  is  nothing  to  brag  about  even  in  a 
time  of  depression,  is  No.  1  Pool.  This  coal  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  $2.75  to  $3  a  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Pool  10  coal  and  Pool  9  coals  are  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $2  to  $2.60,  although  the  latter 
holds  except  in  emergency  selling  at  $2.25  or  better. 
Best  grade  gas  coals  are  to  be  had  around  $2.50  for 
lump  and  $2.25  for  run  of  mine.  The  lower  grade 
coals,  both  gas  and  steam,  command  practically  no 
attention  no  matter  what  the  price  offerings. 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  still  unsatisfactory  to 
dealers,  although  there  is  a  little  better  late  demand 
that  has  cut  down  the  yard  reserve  to  some  extent. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  month  of 
October  will  find  this  district  about  two  months 
short  in  supply  of  normal  amount,  and  this  120,000 
tons  is  likely  to  mount  still  higher  if  the  ratio  of 
low  delivery  is  maintained. 

Up  to  August  31st,  from  the  fiscal  year  term  start¬ 
ing  April  1st,  the  total  receipts  in  Baltimore  were 
5,207  cars  on  all  roads.  There  was  a  big  drop  off  in 
August  from  normal,  although  this  period  is  usually 
the  active  one.  The  Pennsylvania  Railioad  delivered 
to  Baltimore  in  August,  a  total  of  396  cars  of  hard 
coal  against  734  delivered  in  July;  the  B.  &  O.  deliv¬ 
ered  199  against  229  the  previous  month,  while  the 
Western  Maryland  delivered  126  cars  against  119 
the  month  previous.  The  September  run  so  far 
indicates  that  the  figures  will  show  a  decrease  of 
about  100  cars  over  the  August  deliveries. 

The  situation  is  such  that  every  coal  dealer  here 
is  now  predicting  serious  trouble  with  a  hard  early 
winter. 
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CINCINNATI  DEPRESSED 

Warm  ^  eather  Checks  a  Promising  Revival 
in  Domestic  Trade. 

The  persistently  high  temperature  of  the  last  week 
has  not  only  prevented  a  recovery  to  better  selling  of 
fuel  coals,  but  has  actually  sent  the  slump  to  a  lower 
and  more  distressing  depth.  Demand  for  the  week 
was  off  and  prices  were  notably  weaker  in  the  face 
of  a  fair  promise  of  better  things.  Lack  of  immedi¬ 
ate  demand  worked  a  shortening  of  operations  in 
certain  directions. 

The  call  for  domestic  cargoes,  which  had  shown 
itself  increasingly  during  the  brief  period  of  cooler 
mornings,  was  checked  and  steam  demand,  which  was 
expected  to  follow  directly  upon  the  assured  resump¬ 
tion  of  industry,  failed  to  make  itself  apparent.  In¬ 
quiries  continue  to  come,  but  they  revehl  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  wait  on  still  lower  prices  and  to  that  extent 
are  distinctly  disappointing. 

The  market  for  coal  on  a  spot  basis  was,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  weaker  than  for  many  months.  Prices  reached 
the  bottom  and  a  further  considerable  restriction  of 
operations  was  not  only  foreshadowed  but  actually 
occurred.  The  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  depend  more  largely  on  tidewater  and 
other  eastern  orders,  were  reduced  for  the  week 
below  a  25  per  cent  operation,  while  the  Pocahontas 
districts  of  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties,  which 
ship  for  domestic  demands  in  the  West  and  Central 
West,  were  able  to  carry  only  a  slightly  higher  per¬ 
centage. 

Practically  no  coal  was  bought  for  the  week  for 
export  and  only  limited  cargoes  went  to  meet  coast¬ 
wise  demand,  which  has  for  a  few  weeks  receded  to 
an  unaccountable  minimum.  Even  bunkerage  call 
was  painfully  off.  It  needs  but  one  guess  to  say 
what  happened  to  prices  under  the  circumstances. 

Slack  Inclined  to  Greater  Weakness. 

The  bituminous  districts  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  did  only  a  little  better.  Slack  was  in 
fairly  good  demand,  but  better  supply  kept  the  mar¬ 
ket  weak  and  made  it  just  a  little  lower.  There  was 
comparatively  little  spot  buying  and  in  some  cases 
contract  shipments  were  temporarily  suspended. 
Estimates  as  to  operations  for  the  week  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  vary  between  25  and  35  per  cent. 

There  were  some  last-hour  shipments  of  lump 
coal  to  the  lakes,  chiefly  by  companies  which  have 
their  own  docks  and  ships,  but  the  quantity  was  not 
large  and  the  movement  is  not  likely  to  continue 
very  long  under  present  conditions.  It  is  conceded 
■that  if  the  Northwest  has  not  all  the  coal  it  needs 
to  fill  its  winter  demands,  it  has  all  it  thinks  it 
needs  and  has  no  disposition  to  pay  for  more  at  this 
time. 

Some  counties  in  Northeast  Kentucky  have  renewed 
mining  activities  for  the  purpose  of  filling  increased 
and  increasing  orders  from  coke  manufacturers,  but 
otherwise  there  has  been  no  urgent  call  for  tonnage. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  any  notable  appreciation  of 
demand  now  must  wait  for  colder  weather. 

Smokeless  Market  Very  Ragged. 

In  the  smokeless  varieties,  lump  coal  rates  ranged 
between  $4.75  and  $5  and  even  these  prices  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  disinclination  to  screen  owing  to  the 
fact  th.at  screenings  were  not  wanted  anywhere. 

Egg  was  quoted  at  from  $4  to  $4.50,  with  some 
sales  even  below  the  lower  figure.  Mine-run  went 
begging  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  ton,  while  slack 
was  so  hopeless  that  practically  no  sales  were  made 
upon  which  it  would  be  fair  to  base  quotations.  ^In 
bituminous  coals,  lumo  sold  from  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
mine-run  from  $2  to  $2.50;  egg  from  $2.50  to  $3, 
and  slack  from  $1.15  to  $1.50. 

There  were  some  screening  sales  as  low  as  the 
dollar  mark,  but  this  was  under  emergency  condi¬ 
tions  and  constituted  no  competent  criterion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  market. 

It  is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands  that  conditions 
are  formulating  that  soon  will  call  for  more  steam 
coal,  though  nobody  believes  that  the  development 
of  demand  from  this  direction  will  be  rap’d.  There 
also  is  assurance  that  lower  temperature,  where  it 
comes  with  sufficient  distinctness,  will  open  the  way 
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for  a  larger  movement  of  domestic  coals  and  a  more 
continuously  permanent  movement  than  has  been 
known  for  many’  months.  Operators  have  come  to 
feel  that  this  will  be  stretched  out  over  the  next 
four  months,  as  the  unemployed  are  going  to  buy  the 
home  fuels  in  smaller  quantities  but  more  frequently 
than  in  normal  seasons. 

Jobbing  companies  are  pushing  hard  for  business 
and  are  watching  every  point  of  probable  steam  de¬ 
mand  as  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  renewal  is 
daily  heralded. 

Cincinnati  retailers  say  that  while  local  deliveries 
have  been  checked  to  some  extent,  the  evidence  that 
this  is  temporary  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  river 
stage  has  been  sufficient  to  permit  large  barge  ship¬ 
ments  in  preparation  of  the  maximum  of  possible 
Cincinnati  demand. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  BOSTON 

Manufacturers  Show  Inclination  to  Take  Coal 
— Weather  Affects  Hard  Coal  Demand. 

Receipts  of  coal  in  New  England  territory  has  in¬ 
creased  and  though  low  prices  have  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  Boston  shippers  report  an  improved  demand. 
Perhaps  the  word  “demand”  is  too  strong  a  term  to 
use  in  regard  to  the  present  market.  The  prices  at 
which  good  grades  of  bituminous  coal  have  some¬ 
times  been  offered  under  competition  or  distress  con¬ 
ditions  have  appealed  to  the  manufacturer  and  he  has 
shown  a  strong  inclination  to  take  in  more  tonnage 
than  he  has  been  willing  to  accept  during  the  past 
months. 

The  Boston  office  of  the  R.  R.  Bunnell  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  reports  the  placing  of  an  order,  spot 
delivery,  of  five  to  six  thousand  tons  of  New  River 
coal  at  $4.75  Hampton  Roads  and  a  smaller  ton¬ 
nage  at  $4.85. 

In  the  shipments  received  at  Mystic  Wharf,  Bos¬ 
ton,  there  have  been  several  instances  of  distress  coal 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  prices  varying  from 
$6  to  $6.40  f.o.b. 

With  the  present  cost  of  mining,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  geological  conditions,  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  these  prices  could  be  of  long  duration.  Even 
under  the  somewhat  higher  prices  current  some  weeks 
ago  many  producers  claimed  they  were  not  making 
good  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  some  closed 
down  completely  rather  than  produce  at  a  loss. 

Others  continued  operations  in  order  to  keep  their 
organization  intact  in  the  anticipation  of  an  early  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  prices.  All  realized  that,  generally,  the 
supply  of  fuel  in  stock  held  by’  the  manufacturers 
was  low  and  must  be  replenished  if  goods  were  to  be 
manufactured  in  any  volume. 

Manufacturers  Increase  Production. 

All  reports  agree  that  the  stocks  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  on  the  retail 
merchants’  shelves,  were  abnormally  low  and  must 
be  replenished  if  the  consumer,  the  general  public, 
was  to  be  supplied  with  goods,  more  or  less  necessary, 
which  he  had,  to  a  great  extent,  denied  himself  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  more.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  proves  conclusively  that  there 
is  a  slow  but  decided  increase  of  production  in  many 
lines  of  manufacture.  The  railroad  reports  show  a 
constantly  decreasing  number  of  idle  cars  and  a  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  tonnage  transported  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  participation  largely  in  this  improvement. 

That  the  large  majority  of  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  is  looking  forward  to  an  improvement  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  interest  in  the  fuel  market  and  the  watchful 
waiting  for  the  favorable  moment  to  make,  what  they 
hope  will  prove  to  be.  a  judicious  purchase. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  also  continues  to 
increase  and  all  sizes  except  stove  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  freely  with  shipments  rather  in  excess  of  any 
strong  demand  in  the  case  of  New  England  at  least. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  find  shippers  who  will  accept  orders 
for  stove  coal  alone  and  even  if  the  order  covers 
other  sizes  the  independents  are  asking  from  $8.40  to 
$8.75  for  the  stove  size  and  $7.50  for  egg. 

Retail  dealers  are  still  carrying  large  stocks,  much 
larger  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Deliveries  for 
the  coal  year  up  to  September  1st  in  Massachusetts 
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were  much  less  than  for  the  same  period  last  yea: 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  customers  were  holding 
back  on  their  ordering  in  the  anticipation  that  lowei 
prices  would  prevail  later  in  the  season.  With  the  I 
coming  of  cool  weather  retailers  will  find  a  demand  . 
from  those  who  have  not  procured  their  supply  J 
which  will  rapidly  deplete  their  present  stocks  and  ; 
the  enlarged  payrolls  of  the  manufacturing  compan¬ 
ies  will  distribute  this  money,  a  part  of  which  musl 
be  expended  for  coal  for  the  household.  The  unusu¬ 
ally  warm  weather  September  delayed  the  insis¬ 
tent  demand  for  fuel  for  heating,  but  even  with  thi; 
condition  dealers  generally  moved  a  larger  tonnage 
than  for  July  and  fully  equal  to  the  August  deliveries.! 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  present  conditions,  and  are  in  a  position  to 
apprize  the  immediate  future,  seems  to  be  that  both 
the  manufacturer  and  householder  will  be  wise  to 
protect  themselves  against  transportation  delays 
which  would  attend  any  serious  labor  troubles  with’ 
the  railroad  employes. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Consumers  Still  Playing  Waiting  Game- 
Coal  Movement  Picking  Up. 

Consumers  are  buying  coal  as  reluctantly  as  possj-j 
ble.  They  are  waiting  until  the  last  moment,  holding! 
down  their  purchase  to  a  minimum  and  are  doing! 
everything  within  their  power  to  force  prices  down. 
If  the  thought  wave  idea  W’ere  effective  in  commercial 
circles,  all  hands  in  the  coal  business  would  probably 
succumb  to  this  commercial  “Conjer.”  As  it  is,  theyl 
seem  to  be  distressingly  healthy  though  not  blessed 
with  much  business. 

The  movement  of  coal  from  the  docks  to  the  in¬ 
terior  has  picked  up,  and  while  hardly  up  to  normal,! 
is  transferring  enough  fuel  to  assure  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  points  within  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
difficulty  will  be  that  if  there  should  be  a  touch  of 
severe  weather  sooner  than  that  time,  it  will  catch 
some  points  with  insufficient  coal.  If  the  fall  shall 
work  gradually  to  a  little  cooler  weather  until  almost 
imperceptibly,  frosty  weather  arrives,  there  may  not 
be  any  special  trouble  in  getting  coal  out. 

From  the  way  consumers  are  buying,  the  moderate 
distribution  will  serve  more  consumers  than  common. 
Orders  are  averaging  much  less  than  in  former  years. 
It  is  almost  universal  for  them  to  buy  in  one  or  two 
ton  lots,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  put  in 
two,  three  or  four  times  as  much.  This  will  add 
somewhat  to  the  retailer’s  cost,  for  it  will  double  the 
number  of  deliveries.  However,  as  the  consumer  has 
no  inducement  to  order  more  than  a  ton  at  once,  ex¬ 
cept  his  own  inconvenience  at  receiving  more  frequent 
deliveries,  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  him  to  do  other¬ 
wise. 

Steam  Trade  Dull. 

With  the  steam  trade,  the  dullness  continues.  Buy¬ 
ing  is  confined  to  narrow  volumes.  Although  the 
steam  trade  has  received  all  the  benefit  of  cut  prices 
and  keen  competition,  its  buyers  have  shown  the  least 
appreciation.  It  would  seem  as  though  there  might 
be  some  danger  of  some  of  them  being  caught  unpre¬ 
pared  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  rush  caused  by  early 
cold  weather.  They  seem  to  be  counting  upon  being 
able  to  pick  up  what  they  need  in  the  way  of  demur¬ 
rage  coal  or  some  that  is  seeking  a  quick  buyer.  Ap¬ 
parently  some  of  them  have  been  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  for  they  are  refusing  to  buy  right 
along,  through  the  usual  channels. 

The  diversity  of  prices  upon  the  same  grades  of 
coal  has  caqsed  some  concerns  to  get  less  business 
than  competitors  whose  figures  are  lower.  Those  with 
the  higher  costs  are  sitting  tight  in  the  expectation 
that  their  turn  will  come  a  little  later,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  market  all  the  coal  they  have  at  better 
prices  than  are  now  available. 

General  commercial  conditions  are  not  hopeful  for 
any  marked  improvement  in  the  near  future.  Prices 
on  farm  produce  of  all  kinds  are  low,  and  the  yields 
were  poor,  so  farmers  are  reluctant  to  buy  anything 
they  can  get  along  without.  This  makes  business  in 
many  lines  very  slow,  and  does  not  promise  for  any 
early  improvement.  There  is  widespread  complaint 
over  the  high  freight  rates  which  are  held  to  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  business. 
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JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION 

Some  Operators  Think  They  Note  Improve¬ 
ment,  but  Others  Disagree. 

Reports  obtained  from  local  operators  as  to 
he  coai  situation  this  week  are  conflicting,  ana 
•it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  market  on  the  aver¬ 
age  is  showing  any  signs  of  improvement.  Inter¬ 
views  with  two  of  the  principal  local  houses  today 
brought  out  directly  opposite  views. 

|  One  establishment  could  see  no  improvement 
whatever,  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
over  the  earlier  weeks  or  in  the  business  for  Sep¬ 
tember  as  a  whole  over  that  of  August.  Neither 
could  this  concern  see  anything  in  the  near  future 
to  presage  any  revival  in  what  it  termed  a  prac¬ 
tically  dead  market,  except  the  possibility  that 
the  recent  slow  but  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  steel  industry  might  eventually  bring  on  a 
demand  for  coal. 

On  the  contrary,  the  other  important  concern 
mentioned  above  reported  that  it  had  on  its  books 
for  this  week's  shipment  more  business  by  far 
than  at  any  period  since  June  6th,  with  sufficient 
inquiries  on  hand  to  make  it  appear  that  there 
would  be  no  early  falling  off  in  the  present  rate 
of  business.  The  volume  of  spot  business  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  past  two  weeks  also  tended  to 
create  a  feeling  of  optimism  among  the  heads  of 
this  company.  The  first  three  weeks  of  Septern- 
•  ber  brought  to  this  concern  little  or  no  more  hopes 
than  to  any  of  the  other  local  houses,  it  was  said, 
but  the  month’s  pleasing  wind-up  has  inspired  the 
officials  with  the  belief  that  better  times  are  ahead. 

Buyers  Taking  More  Interest. 

“It  at  least  shows  that  the  pe8ple  are  getting 
|  interested — at  any  rate,  the  people  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  are  thinking  about  coal,”  the  sales 
f manager  said.  "While  prices  are  not  attractive, 
from  our  standpoint,  the  volume  of  business 
makes  it  worth  while  and  we  are  able,  through  the 
'  very  instability  of  those  prices,  with  their  wide 
range,  to  make  a  small  profit.  On  some  fuel,  for 
certain  purposes  and  in  certain  quarters,  we  get 
i  prices  considerably  above  the  general  run.  These 
make  up  for  losses  sustained  on  other  sales.  Thus 
we,  and  other  larger  concerns,  are  able  to  meet 
the  low-price  buyers  and  depend  on  the  others  to 
keep  us  above  water. 

“And  you  must  meet  the  low-price  fellows,  or 
you  can’t  hope  to  have  volume  in  business.  The 
,  business  will  come  if  you  can  give  them  the  prices 
they  can  pay.  But  as  to  the  smaller  concerns, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  in  a  bad  way. 
Most  of  them  are  not  equipped  with  organized 
sales  forces  and  as  a  consequence  they  suffer  badly.” 

This  man’s  remarks  as  to  the  small  operators 
were  borne  out  by  reports  from  some  of  those 
establishments.  They  are  suffering  badly.  In 
some  of  these  cbmpanies  the  members  of  the 
firms  have  actually  gone  for  as  long  as  three  and 
four  months  without  taking  out  a  salary  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  actual  cost  of  mining  a  car  of  coal 
for  them  exceeds  the  sale  price  by  from  60  cents 
to  $1.30  a  ton,  depending  on  the  grade.  Thus 
practically  every  car  of  coal  mined  by  these  “little 
fellows”  goes  out  at  a  loss. 

They  are  reluctant  to  close  down  their  mines 
because  they  fear  to  let  their  trade  get  away  from 
them  entirely,  and  cutting  down  operations  saves 
no  money.  Besides,  they,  for  the  most  part,  con¬ 
sider  the  hardship  that  shutting  down  would  work 
on  their  men.  So  it  can  be  seen  that  many  of 
these  small  operators  are  plugging  away  without 
any  personal  income  at  all,  living  on  their  surplus 
from  the  prosperous  times. 

However,  with  all  the  pessimistic  views  of  the 
situation  by  the  small  operators  and  one  of  the 

[large  ones,  there  was  none  which  found  the  busi¬ 
ness  during  September  worse  than  in  August. 
Prices  were  quoted  as  averaging  $2.10  to  $2.25 
;  for  Pool-10;  $1.80  to  $1.90  for  Pool  11,  and  $2.40 
i  to  $2.65  for  Pool  9. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKING  TIME 


CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 


Optimistic  Feeling  Prevails  Among  Trade — • 
No  Large  Tonnages  Available. 

The  Pittsburgh  market  is  just  about  holding  its 
own  and  marking  time.  Unquestionably,  however, 
there  is  a  much  more  optimistic  feeling  among  the 
coal  men  as  they  feel  that  cold  weather  will  soon  be 
approaching  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  coal  will 
doubtless  be  purchased  for  heating  purposes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  seasonal  demand  for  domestic  use. 

Shipments  to  lake  have  been  practically  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  noticeable  that 
quite  a  lot  of  coal  is  moving  for  railroad  fuel. 

There  is  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  among  the  coal 
men  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  strike  at  the  time, 
March  31st,  of  the  expiration  of  the  wage  contract 
between  the  miners  and  operators.  It  is  interesting, 
the  coal  men  state,  to  keep  in  mind  that  both  the 
anthracite  and  the  bituminous  scales  expire  at  the 
same  time. 

The  non-union  mines,  on  account  of  a  cut  in  wages, 
have  been  selling  coal  much  cheaper  than  is  possible 
on  the  part  of  the  union  operators.  It  is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  mine  owners  are  going 
to  put  forth  efforts  to  reduce  the  mining  scale.  This, 
of  course,  is  going  to  be  resisted  stubbornly  by  the 
miners’  organization.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  big  consumers  of  coal,  in  contemplation  of  a  com¬ 
plete  shut-down  of  the  mines  for  an  indefinite  period, 
will  soon  be  coming  into  the  market  for  large  blocks 
of  tonnage  for  stocking  purposes. 

Not  Much  Needed  to  Change  Situation. 

Another  aigument  advanced  by  the  coal  men  is  that 
the  railroads,  with  few  exceptions,  have  very  small 
stocks  of  coal  on  hand.  Should  even  one  or  two  of 
these  big  consumers  step  into  the  market  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  at  this  time,  there  is  no  question  that 
they  could  easily  take  care  of  all  the  coal  that  is 
being  produced,  and  over  night  coal  that  is  being  so 
freely  offered  now  would  be  bought  up  and  coal 
consumers  in  general  would  have  to  fall  back  upon 
the  union  mines  'for  their  supply,  and  the  increased 
demand  would  have  tendency  to’increase  the  price  of 
this  tonnage. 

Also,  another  argument  advanced  is  that  consumers 
are  fooling  themselves  by  thinking  that  there  are 
large  tonnages  of  coal  available,  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  coal  is  offered  to  them  by  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  selling  companies.  Experienced 
coal  men  know  that  we  are  fast  approaching  a  very 
dangerous  period,  and  unless  the  consumer  awakens 
to  the  fact  of  the  truth  of  the  arguments  advanced, 
and  the  likelihood  of  their  becoming  a  reality  there 
is  not  going  to  be  enough  coal  to  go  around  at  the 
time  the  coal  man  expects  they  will  all  come  into  the 
market  at  once. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  the  limited  number 
of  mines  in  operation,  he  would  not  need  to  go  far 
to  find  that  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
mines  working.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  the  biggest 
producer  of  coal  in  this  territory,  and  others  of  like 
calibre,  are  only  operating  on  a  limited  scale  a  small 
number  of  their  producing  mines.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  conditions 
with  a  likelihood  of  an  increased  demand  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Prices  in  this  territory  are  about  as  follows : 

Domestic 

Panhandle  Gas  Coal  Steam 

y. . $2.75  % . $2.75  M/R . $2.35 

li/  .  3.00  M/R....  2.50  3/ .  2.60 

4y .  3.50  Slk .  2.00  l1/ .  2.85 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  moving  out 
of  this  territory  is  domestic  coal  at  this  time. 


In  the  week  ended  September  17th,  853,762  cars 
were  loaded  with  revenue  freight  on  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  the  largest  number  of  car  loadings  in  any 
week  since  that  of  December  4,  1920.  according  to 
the  American  Railway  Association.  This  was,  how¬ 
ever,  137,404  cars  fewer  than  were  loaded  in  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago,  and  141,229  fewer 
than  two  years  ago. 


Bituminous  Continues  at  Same  Slow  Pace 
as  for  Months  Past. 

The  soft  coal  trade  does  not  improve.  In  fact, 
quite  a  good  many  shippers  are  saying  that  Septem¬ 
ber  has  been  worse  than  August  was.  The  volume  of 
coal  moving  is  the  main  difficulty,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  jobbing  trade  is  concerned.  Something  could  be 
got  out  of  a  car  of  coal  if  it  could  be  sold  at  all,  but 
if  there  are  no  sales  there  are  no  profits.  As  it  looks 
now,  the  fall  is  going  to  go  on  just  as  the  spring  and 
summer  did,  with  all  the  time  a  little  something  mov¬ 
ing,  but  without  any  life  or  any  immediate  promise 
of  it.  As  long  as  the  iron  trade  continues  to  lag  coal 
must  remain  as  it  is. 

At  present  there  is  no  outlook  that  is  at  all  promis¬ 
ing.  The  press  is  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  re¬ 
sumption  of  business  activity  is  at  hand,  and  even  the 
commercial  agency  reports  take  something  of  that 
view  of  the  situation,  but  business  men  shake  their 
heads.  They  know  that  the  real  cause  of  the  stagna¬ 
tion  has  not  been  removed  and  they  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  possibility  of  good  business  till  it  is  out 
of  the  way.  Part  of  our  people  are  idle,  or  working 
for  17  cents  an  hour.  Part  of  them  are  still  getting 
a  dollar  an  hour  and  sometimes  even  more  than  that. 
These  extremes  must  be  brought  together  before  the 
wheels  go  round  as  they  should. 

It  may  thought  by  some  who  have  not  canvassed 
conditions  the  country  through  that  Buffalo  is  lagging 
behind  the  other  big  trade  and  sales  centers.  So 
much  complaint  of  poor  business  may  be  merely  local, 
while  business  is  good  elsewhere.  The  charge  may 
have  been  more  in  the  line  of  inquiry  than  assertion, 
but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts. 

When  coal  shippers  are  asked  about  it  they  usually 
say  that  this  market  is  in  quite  as  good  condition  as 
any.  Some  say  it  is  decidedly  above  the  average. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  the  four  or  five  big  bituminous 
centers  is  more  active  than  we  are,  but  the  others 
are  all  behind  us. 

Situation  Has  Some  Favorable  Aspects. 

Buffalo  harbor  has  not  been  so  active  for  years  as 
it  is  now.  The  grain  receipts  are  phenomenal.  The 
hard  coal  business  has  been  heavy  and  the  barge  canal 
alone  has  done  enough  to  redeem  the  port.  No  other 
center  has  any  of  these  aids  to  activity  and  they  are 
all  at  their  best  yet.  Two  branches  of  outside  com¬ 
panies  have  been  opened  here  this  season  and  a  third 
is  promised.  None  have  been  discontinued. 

All  that  the  coal  trade  can  do  is  to  stick  close  to 
business  and  wait.  The  revival  is  bound  to  come, 
but  it  may  be  after  there  is  a  stoppage  from  indus¬ 
trial  difficulties.  Some  business  men  are  anxious  for 
it  to  come,  so  that  it  will  be  the  sooner  over.  Better 
this  fall,  they  think,  than  to  wait  till  spring.  It  is 
certain  then,  as  it  looks  now.  The  other  conditions 
of  the  country  are  good.  They  will  not  allow  a  short 
mix-up  to  upset  prosperity. 

Meanwhile  bituminous  prices  are, $3  for  Youghio- 
gheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburg  and  No.  8  steam 
jump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine-run  and  $1.75 
to  $2  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  for  other  coals  to  cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  about  as  quiet  as  ever. 
Shippers  and  distributors  are  getting  anxious  to  see 
the  demand  spring  up,  but  it  does  not  promise  to 
right  away.  So  many  men  are  out  of  work  and  so 
short  of  money  that  they  do  not  feel  like  buying 
more  of  anything  than  is  needed  for  immediate  use. 
A  severe  winter  might  tax  the  resources  of  the  mines 
to  keep  up  with  the  needs.  The  independent  mines 
are  running  slowly.  They  complain  of  no  profit. 

Lake  shipments  are  less  than  formerly,  being  for 
the  week  97,020  tons,  of  which  35,100  tons  cleared 
for  Duluth  and  Superior,  21,600  tons  for  Chicago, 
16,200  tons  for  Milwaukee,  10,500  tons  for  Fort 
William,  8,000  tons  for  Racine.  4,000  tons  for  Meno¬ 
minee,  1,620  tons  for  HancockA 
Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  to  Racine,  75  cents  to 
Hancock,  65  cents  to  Menominee.  65  to  70  cents  to 
Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  50  cents  to  Duluth 
and  Fort  William. 
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NO  CHANGE  AT  CHICAGO 

Steam  Trade  Situation  Quite  Unsettled — 
Big  Receipts  of  Smokeless  Coal. 

Talk  of  a  railroad  strike  in  the  near  future  quickly 
spread  in  coal  circles  following  the  reports  of  this 
week  and  last  in  connection  with  the  railroad  wage 
controversy.  As  a  market  factor,  however,  the  rail¬ 
road  situation  was  a  negligible  quantity.  In  some 
cases  it  did  tend  to  speed  up  orders  from  buyers  who 
became  frightened  at  the  possibility  of  having  the 
roads  tied  up,  while  others  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  placing  orders  for  coal,  held  off,  believing  the 
railroad  trouble  to  be  a  forerunner  of  lower  freight 
rates.  This  difference  in  point  of  view  left  the  mar-' 
kets  without  material  change  in  this  section  during 
the  past  week. 

Screenings  continue  to  lead  the  Chicago  trade  in 
dulness.  Steam  business  is  decidedly  spotty  with 
occasional  reports  of  better  buying  from  specific 
lines  of  trade,  while  other  industrial  plants  remain 
idle.  The  steam  situation  has  become  so  unsettled 
of  late  that  the  operators  are  finding  it  a  hard  task 
to  maintain  prices  even  to  the  present  low  levels. 
Distress  coal  and  off  grades  can  be  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  while  the  “regulars”  must  go 
begging. 

The  past  week  has  seen  big  receipts  of  smokeless 
coals,  following  a  better  demand  created  two  weeks 
ago  by  a  liberal  reduction  in  prices.  The  supply  of 
smokeless  in  and  near  Chicago,  however,  is  now  far 
in  excess  of  the  demand  and  it  is  likely  that  many 
cars  will  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss.  Although  the  last 
reduction  brought  the  price  down  to  $3,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  trace  of  just  what  low  price  has  been 
accepted,  some  admitting  that  sales  had  been  made 
around  $2.75  or  even  less. 

Domestic  Trade  Healthier. 

Domestic  trade  is  showing  a  slightly  healthier  con¬ 
dition  from  day  to  day  as  the  winter  season  draws 
near,  but  the  recovery  is  slow  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  season.  Retailers’  reports  would  indicate 
that,  while  they  are  moving  some  coal,  their  custom¬ 
ers  are  buying  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  their  usual 
supply.  A  tendency  to  hold  off  is  still  prevalent 
among  the  domestic  consumers.  Retailers,  in  many 
cases,  are  unable  to  take  care  of  new  receipts  at  this 
time  due  to  the  slow  manner  in  which  the  coal  in 
their  yards  is  moving. 

Production  in  both  Illinois  and  Indiana  last  week 
showed  some  improvement.  The  improvement  in 
Indiana  is  directly  traceable  to  the  resumption  of 
work  in  several  mines  in  Sullivan  county,  which 
have  been  idle  for  some  time  as  a  result  of  labor 
troubles.  Illinois  mines  operated  on  approximately 
42  per  cent  basis  last  week,  which  compares  with 
39  to  40  per  cent  for  the  previous  week.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Illinois  running  time  was  led  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  fields. 

Report  just  issued  by  the  railroads  shows  that 
13,767  cars  less  of  coal  were  loaded  two  weeks  ago 
than  the  week  preceding  that  time.  Although  the 
later  railroad  figures  are  not  out  as  yet,  this  clearly 
indicates  the  falling  off  in  volume  of  business  done 
by  coal  men  since  the  middle  of  September. 

Coal  Arrivals  Increase. 

While  the  number  of  cargoes  of  coal  received  in 
and  near  Chicago  during  the  past  week  is  still  in 
excess  of  the  summer  months’  movement,  many  of 
the  cargoes  are  not  as  heavy  as  heretofore,  but  the 
docks  in  this  vicinity  are  becoming  well  stocked 
up.  Movement  from  the  docks  to  the  interior  is  im¬ 
proving  slightly,  thus  relieving  the  congested  situa¬ 
tion  to  some  extent. 

The  many  warnings  thus  far  this  season  of  an 
impending  coal  shortage  or  famine  this  winter  are 
daily  drawing  nearer  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  pre¬ 
diction.  Meanwhile  the  buyers  cling  to  the  straw 
that  sometime  freight  rates  must  come  down,  while 
the  same  consumer  is  being  fed  up  with  a  lot  of 
newspaper  propaganda  telling  of  the  extortionate 
prices  of  coal,  designed,  not  to  give  the  consumer  the 
truth  on  the  situation,  but  to  enlist  his  sympathy. 

The  Chicago  trade  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  illy- 
advised  and  perhaps  well-meaning  newspaper  articles 


suggesting  that  government  ownership  of  coal  mines 
is  the  only  solution.  The  buyers  of  coal,  both  steam 
and  domestic,  have  the  situation  in  their  own  hands 
and  the  longer  they  delay  purchases  the  greater  will 
be  their  chances  of  having  empty  coal  bins  this 
winter. 


Chicago  Notes 


D.  A.  Ballenger,  coal  man  from  Greenville,  S.  C., 
was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

The  Reinger  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $300,000. 

G.  S.  Donohoo,  coal  dealer  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  was 
in  the  Chicago  market  on  business  last  week. 

J.  L.  Simmons,  coal  man  of  Canton,  Ill.,  stopped 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  last  week. 

W.  G.  Duncan,  a  coal  man  from  Greenville,  Ky., 
was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

H.  A.  Hillmer,  coal  and  grain  dealer  of  Freeport, 
Ill.,  came  to  Chicago  this  week  on  business. 

B.  L.  Sheppard,  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  is  in  the  east  this  week  vacationing. 

T.  C.  Brown,  a  Sullivan,  Ind.,  coal  man,  was  among 
the  visiters  on  the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

J.  A.  Fenelon,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill,,  was  in  Chicago  the  first  part  of  this  week. 

The  Elmer  Richards  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  changed 
its  address  from  501  W.  35th  street  to  951  W.  35th 
street. 

Novak  Bros.,  retail  coal  dealers  have  added  Ed. 
Sordelet,  late  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  to  their  sales 
force. 

J.  L.  Fleming,  coal  dealer  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  on 
business. 

J.  V.  Begs,  grain  and  coal  dealer  from  Ashland, 
Ill.,  was  among  the  visitors  on  the  Chicago  market 
this  week. 

A.  L.  Smart,  a  lumber  and  coal  dealer  operating 
at  Kentland,  Ind.,  made  a  business  trip  to  this  city 
last  week. 

Ed  Klinenberg,  president  of  the  Rialto  Coal  Co., 
returned  to  Chicago  this  week  after  a  brief  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Cincinnati. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  Co.,  returned  last  Monday  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  the  Northwest. 

The  Spaulding  Coal  Co.,  2141  S.  Spaulding  avenue, 
is  a  new  retail  concern  in  our  midst.  M.  Yellin  is 
owner  and  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Chicago  office  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  that  H.  L.  Jump  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  company. 

brank  C.  Carland  Coal  Co.,  recently  organized, 
has  obtained  the  services  of  Russell  Beall,  formerly 
a  salesman  for  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Rialto  Coal  Co.  has  added  W.  G.  Linard  to 
its  selling  force.  Mr.  Linard  was  formerly  a  coal 
buyer  for  one  of  Chicago’s  large  packing  houses. 

R.  W.  French  has  been  added  to  the  selling  forces 
of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Bedford  building. 
Mr.  French  will  cover  Chicago  and  suburban  terri¬ 
tory. 

A  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Monday  of  this  week  at  the  Masonic 
Temple.  Matters  of  routine  business  were  discussed 
and  transacted. 

H.  A.  Hillmer,  retail  dealer  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  was 
a  visitor  last  week  in  the  offices  of  I.  L.  Runyan 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retal  Coal 
Dealers’  Association. 

The  \\  isconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.  has  placed 
H.  E.  Sorenson  in  charge  of  their  yard  No.  11. 
Mr.  Sorenson  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Western  Fuel  Co.  of  this  city. 

The  Omaha  territory  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.,  Fisher  building,  will  in  the  future  be  handled 
by  the  Kansas  City  office,  following  the  resignation 
of  R,  H.  Sessions,  former  Omaha  manager, 


Norman  D.  Birkland,  vice-president  of  the  newly 
organized  Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  29  S.  La 
Salle  street,  has  been  indisposed  for  the  past  week 
due  to  an  operation  performed  on  his  nose  recently! 

C.  J.  Klermund,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
successor  to  Mr.  Liska  in  the  offices  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Steffans 
has  taken  over  the  Michigan  territory  of  .the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Polar  Ice  Co.,  1614  Belmont  avenue,  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois  last  week 
to  do  a  general  retail  and  wholesale  business  in  ice, 
coal  and  commodities.  The  incorporators  are  John 
Hederloin,  Jr.,  J.  F.  O’Connell,  Herbert  L.  Swanson, 
Louis  L.  Holst  and  Gustave  Reich. 

Joseph  M.  Sweeney  has  disposed  of  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Cicero  Fuel  &  Building  Material  Co, 
The  new  owners  will  continue  to  operate  the  com¬ 
pany  under  the  old  name.  The  following  are  the 
new  officials:  W.  Casch,  president;  J.  Silovsky,  vice- 
president,  and  J.  Carsteno,  treasurer. 

A  meeting  of  coal  dealers  at  Gary,  Ind.,  last  week 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  local  or¬ 
ganization  for  that  town.  I.  L.  Runyan,  of  Chicago, 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal’ 
Dealers’  Association,  addressed  the  meeting  and  urged 
the  dealers  present  to  form  a  local  association.  W.  A. 
Dalton  was  elected  president,  H.  M.  Larsen,  vice- 
president;  J.  R.  Cole,  secretary,  and  Harry  S.’ John¬ 
son,  treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Consumers  Co.  held  last  week,  Fred  W.  Upham  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  John  S.  Field.  Two  regular  vacancies 
were  also  filled  by  the  election  of  L.  B.  Patterson 
and  Garrard  B.  Winston.  The  following  executive 
committee  was  elected:  F.  S.  Peabody,  C.  T.  Boyn¬ 
ton,  George  F.  Getz,  C.  D.  Caldwell,  Frank  G 
Logan,  H.  M.  Hallock  and  Fred.  W.  Upham 


LOREE  ANTHRACITE  BREAKER 


Facts  About  the  Plant  of  Which  a  Model 
Will  Be  Shown  at  Chicago. 

The  Globe  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  western  sales 
representative  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  is  sending 
a  letter  to  the  trade  calling  attention  to  the  model 
of  the  Loree  anthracite  breaker  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mining  Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
October  17th  to  22nd,  inclusive. 

This  breaker,  it  is  stated,  is  served  from  13  sep¬ 
arate  veins,  the  thickest  of  which  is  1 2%  feet  and 
lies  438  feet  below  the  surface.  The  thinnest  vein 
worked  at  Loree  is  2  feet  3j4  inches  in  height.  In 
the  13  veins,  there  is  a  total  coal  thickness  of  75 
feet,  interspersed  with  18%  feet  of  refuse,  making 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  veins  93%  feet. 

The  Loree  operation  is  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  is  at  this  time  producing  in  excess  of  one 
and  one-half  million  tons  of  material  annually. 
In  the  mines  of  this  operation  there  are  75  miles 
of  track.  There  is  loaded  daily  between  2,500 
and  3,000  mine  cars,  which  have  an  average 
loaded  haul  of  1.6  miles. 

The  breaker,  represented  by  the  model  men¬ 
tioned,  replaced  six  other  breakers  formerly  han¬ 
dling  the  output  of  these  mines.  This  plant  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  6,000  tons  of  commercial  coal, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  there  are  pumped 
through  the  breaker,  during  an  eight-hour  period, 
2,880,000  gallons  of  water. 

Reducing  this  to  tons,  it  will  be  noted  the  water 
required  for  washing  and  preparing  coal  exceeds 
the  tonnage  of  commercial  output  itself.  This 
water  is  in  addition  to  that  removed  from  th® 
mines. 


August  exports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  were 
the  greatest  since  January,  1920,  amounting  to  3,103,- 
207  tons,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Information  Service  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany.  In  July,  the  first  month  of  mining  operation 
following  the  strike,  British  coal  exports  amounted 
tq  816,320  tons, 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 

Demand  Quiet  but  Situation  Is  Healthier 
Owing  to  Reduced  Supplies. 

The  outLook  of  the  export  coal  trade  at  Hampton 
Roads  is  far  from  encouraging,  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  has  reached  its  lowest  level  after  several 
months  of  steady  decline.  The  records  show  that  it 
is  lower  than  at  any  previous  time  for  the  past  five 
years.  Domestic  buying  is  still  on  a  limited  scale 
and  bunker  business  is  very  light  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Optimism,  tempered  by  past  disappoint¬ 
ment,  has  brough  the  sellers  of  coal  to  a  state  of 
mind  where  they  accept  the  inevitable  present  as  a 
necessary  condition,  and  refuse  to  enthuse  over  signs 
of  improvement  in  the  general  situation. 

From  the  records  we  find  that  the  total  tonnage 
on  hand  at  all  three  piers  is  only  about  200,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  better  than  300,000  tons  carried 
for  a  period  of  three  months  past.  More  than 
400.000  tons  was  on  hand  for  a  protracted  period 
this  year.  Prices  show  very  little  weakness  over 
the  quotations  offered  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
With  the  amount  of  coal  at  port  reduced,  the  tonnage 
on  demurrage  is  correspondingly  reduced,  and  elim¬ 
ination  of  quantities  of  distress  coal  has  put  the 
tidewater  market  in  a  healthier  position. 

Prevailing  quotations  for  Pools  1  and  2,  f.o.b.  piers, 
are  $4.85  to  $5.10,  while  Pools  5  and  7  are  selling 
at  $4.35  to  $4.60. 

t  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  week  concerning  the  prices  submitted  on  coal 
for  the  Navy  Department.  One  item  of  240,000  tons 
for  delivery  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  lowest  bid  sub¬ 
mitted,  based  on  f.o.b.  piers  per  gross  ton,  was 
$5.04,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  on  this  basis. 
It  is  indicated  that  leading  shippers  expect  low  prices 
to  continue  throughout  the  winter  unless  there  should 
be  a  most  drastic  trade  revival. 

It  is  probable  that  September  will  show  a  new  low 
record  for  coal  dumped  at  Hampton  Roads.  The 
total  dumpings  for  the  week  ending  September  23rd 
1  were  211,267  tons,  while  for  the  previous  week  180,- 
211  tons  were  dumped.  For  the  year  to  date  12,175,- 
679  tons  passed  over  all  piers  here,  as  against  15,- 
'  669,424  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

;  None  of  the  reports  from  the  principal  markets 
:  this  week  conveyed  any  intimation  of  a  fall  rush  in 
the  domestic  trade,  while  so  great  is  the  available 
supply  over  the  present  demand  in  the  eastern  fields 
that  each  slight  spurt  in  buying  calls  forth  such  an 
abundance  of  tonnage  that  spot  prices  record  no  per¬ 
manent  gain.  The  level  of  quotations  remains  un- 
|  changed,  although  in  many  instances  they  are  nom¬ 
inal  and  represent  merely  asking  prices.  In  spite  of 
the  warnings  concerning  the  danger  of  depleted  stocks 
during  the  coming  winter  and  the  possibility  of  a 
shortage,  the  majority  of  consumers  have  apparently 
decided  that  there  will  be  enough  coal  to  go  around 
and  seem  willing  to  take  their  chances  on  transpor¬ 
tation. 

t  The  charter  market  during  the  past  week  continued 
abnormally  quiet.  Few  inquiries  were  reported  and 
it  was  apparent  that  there  was  little  back  of  them 
when  efforts  were  made  to  develop  them  into  firm 
business.  Ships  were  offered  in  moderate  quantities, 
especially  in  the  larger  sizes,  for  loading  during  Oc¬ 
tober.  Rates  continued  to  favor  charters,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  recent  fixtures  most  of  them  could 
only  be  quoted  on  a  nominal  basis. 

The  European  situation  remained  unchanged,  few 
inquiries  having  been  received  and  no  real  orders 
reported.  Similar  conditions  existed  with  reference 
to  South  America.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  small  offerings  for  Brazil,  no  activity  was  dis¬ 
played  in  any  of  these  trades.  Exporters,  however, 
reported  a  few  more  inquiries  than  had  previously 
!  been  the  case. 


I  Prof.  W.  H.  Emmons,  of  the  Geological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  University  of  Minnesota  and 
W.  R.  Appleby,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines,  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  an  inspection  tour  through 
Manchuria,  investigating  the  coal  and  iron  deposits. 

I  They  state  that  Japanese  financiers  plan  to  develop 
the  fields  they  explored. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  COLUMBUS 


Steam  and  Domestic  Grades  Take  Spurt — 
Prices  Unchanged. 

The  domestic  coal  trade  enjoyed  a  little  spurt  this 
week  as  a  result  of  temperatures  which  went  under 
50  the  first  time  this  season,  and  the  steam  market 
in  eastern  Ohio  showed  a  little  more  improvement 
with  further  resumption  of  steel  mills  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mahoning  valleys.  Marked  improvement  in  the 
domestic  business  is  anticipated  during  the  coming 
two  weeks. 

Prices  on  Ohio  coal  are  unchanged  this  week,  but 
the  tendency  of  West  Virginia  operators  to  shave 
their  prices  continues.  Following  the  price  cutting 
started  by  some  Pocahontas  operators,  the  practice 
has  become  general  and  $4.50  at  the  mine  is  now 
the  average  price  of  this  variety.  This  grade  is  re¬ 
tailing  on  the  Columbus  market  at  $9.50. 

Hocking  lump  is  selling  at  $3  to  $3.25  at  the  mine 
and  retailing  at  $6.25  to  $6.50,  the  latter  price  being 
the  average.  West  Virginia  splint  is  $3  to  $3.25  at 
the  mine  and  $7  to  $7.50  retail.  Hocking  screenings 
are  from  90c.  to  $1.25,  with  the  average  around  $1. 
West  Virginia  screenings  are  $1.15  to  $1.35. 

No  Sensational  Upturn  Expected. 

The  general  opinion  among  operators  and  dealers 
is  that  prices  on  Ohio  coal  will  change  but  little  this 
winter  unless  congestion  at  railroad  terminals,  or 
unexpected  and  severe  cold  weather,  followed  by  a 
wide-spread  demand,  makes  the  available  supply  in¬ 
adequate.  Improvement  in  the  steam  coal  market 
may  make  possible  a  slight  cut  on  lump  but  the  out¬ 
look  for  a  couple  of  months,  at  least,  is  not  for  any 
sensational  upturn  in  the  steam  market. 

Although  Ohio  freight  rates  are  under  fire  before 
the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  lower  rates  being  the  ob¬ 
jective  before  the  former  and  higher  rates  before  the 
latter,  no  change  is  looked  for  before  the  first  of  the 
year,  if  then. 

Production  in  the  southern  Ohio  field  is  still  only 
about  one-fifth  normal  full-time  output,  and  but  little 
better  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field.  With  417  mines  in 
the  southern  Ohio  field  reporting,  the  output  for  the 
week  ended  September  17th  was  only  143,612  tons 
out  of  a  full-time  capacity  of  634,951  tons.  Of  the 
491,339  tons  lost,  453,000  was  due  to  no  market. 
Conditions  this  week  are  about  the  same. 


“Facts!”  Demanded  Mr.  Gradgrind. 

In  preparing  the  advertisements  which  it  will  be 
desirable  for  the  retailers  to  use  in  following  up  the 
announcements  by  the  producers  it  will  probably  be 
essential  to  get  right  down  to  dollars  and  cents. 

General  statements  as  to  it  being  impossible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  will  not  carry  much  weight,  we  ap¬ 
prehend.  The  mine  price  and  the  freight  to  local 
point  of  delivery  should  be  stated  in  definite  figures, 
that  show,  at  a  glance,  how  large  a  slice  of  the  dealers’ 
receipts  has  to  be  paid  out  practically  as  soon  as  the 
coal  is  in  the  yard.  Opinion  will  differ  as  to  how 
thoroughly  dealers’  expense  accounts  should  be  put 
on  record,  but  there  are  certain  large  features  of 
this  which  there  can  probably  be  no  objection  to 
stating  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  done  there  will  be, 
in  most  cases,  but  a  small  margin  to  give  further 
details  about. 

In  the  interior  there  is  no  point  as  to  gross  and  net 
weights,  and  in  some  three  or  four  of  the  seaboard 
cities  and  small  towns  adjacent  thereto,  dealers  de¬ 
liver  gross  tons.  But  in  other  cases  there  may  ap¬ 
propriately  be  something  said  as  to  the  shrinkage 
of  the  extra  240  pounds  by  the  time  the  coal  is  loaded 
on  a  wagon  for  delivery.  The  difference  between 
gross  and  net  should  not  be  overlooked,  to  our  way 
of  thinking  for  it  is  something,  that  is  referred 
to  often  by  the  consumer  and  it  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  great  profit  making  possibilities. 


Anthracite  operators  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  district 
are  taking  vigorous  action  to  enforce  the  law  against 
smoking  by  workmen  in  mine  workings  where  there 
is  danger  from  gas.  One  miner  was  recently  fined 
$50  for  this  offense. 


EXAGGERATE  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Massachusetts  Investigation  Shows  It  Is 
About  Normal  in  Some  Towns. 

After  studying  the  unemployment  situation  all  over 
the  State,  the  Massachusetts  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  finds  that  unemployment  figures  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  report  is  based  on  replies 
from  21  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  almost  all  the 
industrial  centers. 

The  local  chambers  are  almost  unanimous  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  unemployment  is  little  more  than  normal, 
and  is  correcting  itself  through  natural  channels  of 
increasing  activity  and  brisk  business.  The  replies 
state  that  a  large  percentage  of  unemployment  is 
explained  by  the  deflation  of  war-time  industries, 
the  return  of  women  employed  in  them  to  private  life 
and  the  return  of  many  war-time  workers  to  farm 
life.  Many  foreigners  also  have  gone  home.  In 
Worcester  alone  it  is  estimated  that  2,000  have  left 
the  city  within  a  few  months. 

In  Brockton,  unemployment  is  less  than  5  per  cent 
above  normal. 

Fall  River  reports  the  conditions  of  unemployment 
have  undergone  a  decided  improvement.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  all  the  cotton  mills  began  operation  on 
full  time  and  employment  is  95  per  cent  of  normal. 
In  Fitchburgh,  the  excess  of  unemployment  is  coun¬ 
ter-balanced  by  increasing  activity.  Greenfield  does 
not  consider  the  number  of  unemployed  at  all  serious. 
Haverhill  reports  very  nearly  normal  conditions. 
Holyoke  has  less  unemployed  than  in  1914-15  and  16, 
with  a  decided  increase  in  activity. 

Lawrence  claims  not  over  1,000  unemployed  and 
states  that  most  of  these  could  obtain  work  if  they 
really  wanted  it. 

In  Lowell  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
figures,  as  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  and 
kindred  industries  put  on  the  pay  rolls  many  thou¬ 
sands  who  would  not  ordinarily  take  up  any  such 
line  of  employment.  Nearly  all  the  textile  indus¬ 
tries  are  operating  on  full  time  and  reports  from  ten 
mills  show  less  than  2,500  less  employees  than  the 
full  quota.  As  in  Lawrence,  many  of  these  unem¬ 
ployed  could  be  placed  were  they  willing  to  take  the 
reduced  wage. 

Leominster  and  Malden  do  not  consider  the  un¬ 
employed  situation  serious.  Mansfield  reports  some¬ 
thing  less  than  200  out  of  work  and  Northampton  only 
about  400  unemployed. 

Peabody  has  only  about  300  more  unemployed  than 
normal  and  increased  activity  promises  shortly  to  re¬ 
duce  this  number. 

Springfield  has  57  per  cent  of  the  workers  employed 
on  75  per  cent  of  full  time,  with  improved  activity  in 
immediate  prospect.  In  Westfield  there  is  very  little 
.unemployment  and  one  of  the  large  industries,  usually 
employing  1,000  hands,  is  now  working  1,100  and 
planning  a  night  shift. 

In  Worcester  the  situation  is  not  as  favorable  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  closing  down  of  the  machine 
tool  industry,  but  is  not  considered  as  serious  as 
the  figures  might  make  it  appear.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  2,000  foreign  employees  have  left  the  city 
and  gone  to  their  native  homes,  but  there  are  7,000 
more  than  normally  unemployed. 

In  reports  received  from  Amesbury,  New  Bedford, 
Cambridge  and  several  other  cities  and  towns  the 
situation  is  considered  as  generally  favorable  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  not  seriously  below  normal. 


Mine-Cave  Test  Suit. 

Wilkes-Barre,  S'ept.  29. — The  answer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  in  the  case  of  H.  J.  and 
Margaret  Craig  Mahon,  of  Pittston,  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  was  made  today  with  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County.  This  is 
the  case  which  is  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  Kohler 
mine-cave  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature. 


Receivers  have  been  appointed  for  the  American- 
Slovak  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  a  mine  at  Braxton,  W.  Va. 

The  Connellsville  region  produced  43,000  tons  of 
coke  last  week,  as  compared  with  41,000  tons  the 
week  before. 
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BLAMING  THE  RETAILER 


One  Editor  Finds  Fault  With  Them  Because 
Freight  Rates  Are  High. 

Publication  of  figures  which  prove  they  are  not 
profiteering  does  not  relieve  retail  coal  dealers  from 
all  criticism  for  high  prices,  according  to  an  editorial 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  the  consumers  to  argue 
with  the  sellers  over  such  details,”  says  this  paper. 
“That  is  the  affair  of  the  dealers.  The  consumers 
are  not  interested  in  how  the  dealers  shall  go  about 
making  a  reduction  or  how  it  shall  be  distributed 
along  the  line  from  the  mine  pit  to  the  consumer’s 
bin.  If  the  coal  men  are  paying  more  than  they 
should  to  the  railroads,  for  instance,  let  the  coal 
men  take  it  up  with  the  railroads  and  not  expect 
the  consumers  to  fight  their  battles  for  them.  If  the 
coal  men  do  nothing  about  that  phase  of  the  matter, 
they  will  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  they  and  the 
railroads  and  all  the  other  parties  are  not  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other  as  they  might  be,  but  are 
standing  together  against  the  consumer.” 

■  It  is  certainly  hard  on  the  retailer  to  blame  him 
for  high  freight  rates,  but  it  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  men  nearest  the  consumer  have  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  public  criticism. 

However,  it  is  silly  to  say  that  the  coal  men  must 
not  expect  the  consumers  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  It  is  not  the  coal  man's  battle.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  the  freight,  the  retailer  merely  acting 
as  a  collection  agency  for  the  railroad.  It  is  the 
ultimate  buyer  rather  than  the  intermediary  who  is 
chiefly  interested  in  securing  lower  freights,  and  if 
he  does  not  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  them,  no  one  else  can  be  expected  to  do  it 
for  him. 


Coal  Company  Elects  Officers. 

Altoona,  Fa.,  Sept.  29.— At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Altoona  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  held  here  a  few  days  ago,  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  were  chosen:  Thomas  Newhall,  J.  M.  Skyles, 
John  Lloyd,  W.  D.  Canan,  Thomas  K.  Maher’, 
Julian  P.  Huff  and  Walter  P.  Maguire. 

The  board  then  elected  these  officers :  President, 
Thomas  K.  Maher,  Cleveland,  O. ;  treasurer,  John 
Lloyd,  Altoona;  secretary,  Miss  Anna  Frank, 
Altoona. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  a  discussion  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  meet¬ 
ing  competition  because  of  the  wage  scale,  and  it 
was  stated  that  a  conference  was  held  recently  with 
the  miners,  to  whom  it  was  represented  that  far 
more  work  could  be  assured  if  they  would  accept 
a  lower  wage  rate.  Under  the  advice  of  their 
leaders,  they  refused  to  consider  such  proposals. 


More  Cheap  Property. 

Our  article  on  page  438  of  last  week’s  issue  rela¬ 
tive  to  tne  small  value  of  property  in  certain  places, 
indicating  how  some  sections  have  fallen  behind  in 
the  march  of  progress,  prompts  a  friend  to  send  us  a 
clipping  relative  to  a  piece  of  property  in  the  southern 
part  of  Vermont,  just  a  comfortable  ride  by  auto¬ 
mobile  from  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Troy.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  acres  can  be  had  for  $1,100; 
only  two  miles  from  a  village  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  a  railroad  station,  including  an  eight-room 
house,  barn,  garage  and  considerable  equipment,  as 
the  advertisement  sets  forth. 

Surely  there  is  a  diversity  in  values  when  so  many 
have  to  pay  the  sum  specified  merely  as  annual  rental 
of  humble  quarters. 


J.  H.  Gardner  Sails. 

J.  H.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Colliery  Investment 
I  rust,  Ltd.,  returned  to  England  on  Saturday  after  a 
visit  of  about  three  weeks  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  recent 
shipping  of  American  coal  to  Ireland,  plans  to  extend 
his  operations  in  that  direction  and  has  advanced  the 
proposition  of  exploiting  the  anthracite  coal  deposits 
of  Ireland,  in  the  Tipperary  district,  about  45  miles 
southwest  of  Dublin. 

This  coal,  investigation  shows,  analyzes  something 
more  than  83  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  and  a  better  result  is  antici¬ 
pated  when  actual  mining  and  shipping  has  been 
undertaken. 

^  Mr.  Gardner  proposes  sending  that  coal  to  New 
\  ork  and  taking  back  cargoes  of  bituminous  coal  for 
steam  purposes,  and  thinks  that  by  operating  colliers 
in  both  directions  the  matter  of  ocean  freight  will  be 
materially  reduced  below  anything  heretofore 
achieved,  as  there  are  practical  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  when  a  vessel  is  used  for  coal  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  some  other  commodity  on  the  return  trip. 


Coke  Production  in  August. 

The  production  of  by-product  coke  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August.  The  total  output  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,402,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  9.1  per 
cent  over  the  1,285,000  tons  produced  in  July.  These 
figures  are  based  on  reports  from  69  of  the  70  by¬ 
product  plants  in  the  United  States  and  include  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  company  not  reporting.  Production 
during  August  was  38  per  cent  of  the  rated  monthly 
capacity  of  about  3,661,000  tons.  Of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  54  were  active  and  16  were  idle. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  production  of  beehive 
coke  to  248,000  tons,  the  total  production  of  coke  in 
the  United  States  in  August  reached  1,650,000  net 
tons.  When  compared  with  the  record  for  July,  this 
was  an  increase  of  185,000  tons  and  exceeded  the 
June  output  by  8,000  tons.  Compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  production  in  1920,  however,  August 
production  showed  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent. 


NEW  RETAIL  ORGANIZATION  I 

Southeastern  Coal  Merchants  Association! 

Launched  at  Atlanta. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  28. — Realizing  the  necessity 
for  a  closer  relationship  between  the  retailers  in  the 
Southeastern  territory,  Fred  E.  Gore,  Southern 
Manager  of  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Sales  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  communicated 
with  coal  merchants  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  at  his  suggestion  a  meeting  was  held  here  on  the 
21st  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Southeastern! 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

__  J.  A.  Yarbrough,  of  the  Y.  &  B.  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  j 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  was  elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  organization,  and  C.  M.  Farrar,  of  Augusta,  1 
Ga.,  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  of  the  Hughes-Berlin  Coal ! 
Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  J.  E.  Mallory,  of  Anniston, 
Ala.;  B.  Elias,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  H.  BJ 
Turner,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  were  chosen  vice-  I 
presidents ;  J.  G.  Hancock,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  was 
elected  treasurer. 

R.  R.  Johnson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  W.  W.  Comer,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  B.  R.  Dobbs,  of  Athens,  Ga. ; 
Thos.  F.  Stocks,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  H.  T.  Duckett,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C. ;  S.  R.  Moore,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  W.  J.  Bremer,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Atlanta  to  Be  Headquarters. 

The  directors  were  empowered  under  constitution 
of  the  association  to  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  will  be  located  in 
Atlanta. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  W.  Hancock,  of  | 
Marietta,  Ga.,  who  presided  as  temporary  chairman; 

J.  A.  Yarbrough,  James  S.  McCarthy,  field  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Grover  Meinert,  and  B.  R.  Johnson,  of 
Atlanta;  J.  S.  Sykes,  and  C.  M.  Farrar,  of  Augusta. 
Ga.,  and  B.  Elias,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  Association  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  ! 
authorizing  the  board  of  directors  to  apply  to  the  j 
National  Association  for  membership  in  that  organ- 
zation. 

The  Association  started  with  a  membership  of  156 
individuals  and  firms  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  in-  I 
crease  the  membership  to  at  least  1,500  by  the  first 
of  January,  1922.  The  organization  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  coal  men  from  Alabama,  Florida.  J 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Tennesee. 


More  Truth  Than  Poetry. 

C.  L.  Briggs,  of  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  thinks  that  j 
this  message  from  an  incurable  optimist  is  worth 
printing : 

But  when  the  bee  woke  up,  the  cow  was  gone ! 

Just  so.  Some  of  our  so-called  executives  are 
quitting  cold  when  they  should  be  out  hustling  for 
business.  During  the  day  they  golf.  Before  dinner 
they  read  the  stock  market  reports  and  hypnotize 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  busi-  j 
ness  for  several  years.  At  night  they  play  bridge  | 
with  some  more  hearse  drivers  and  crepe  hangers,  j 
No  wonder  the  country  is  going  ahead  so  slowly. 

“In  the  meantime  a  lively  competitor  down  the 
road  is  active.  His  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  His 
sincerity  makes  every  customer  a  friend.  Above  all 
his  keen  personal  interest  in  every  customer’s  welfare  ! 
gains  him  the  preference  over  his  discouraged  and  i 
over-fed  competitors.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  secret  i 
of  success. 

“Noah  was  600  years  old  when  he  built  the  Ark. 
Don’t  lose  your  grip !” 


We  notice  that  in  the  course  of  a  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  long-continued  diary  records,  conducted 
in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  John  A. 
Stetson,  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  prominent  Boston 
coal  men,  states  that  he  has  been  keeping  a  diary  ever 
since  1859.  Mr.  Stetson,  who  is  seventy-seven  years 
of  age,  is  now  a  resident  of  Brookline,  Mass. 


The  stories  of  enormous  royalties  realized  by  own¬ 
ers  of  anthracite  coal  land  have  evidently  proved  an 
inspiration  to  a  farmer  living  near  Bennington,  Vt., 
who  has  a  big  pasture  yielding  large  quantities  of 
blueberries  and  raspberries.  He  charges  berry  pick¬ 
ers  50  cents’  admission  and  has  been  known  to  take 
in  over  $100  a  day  at  the  height  of  the  season. 


Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  sinking  of  a 
new  shaft  at  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.’s  Bear  Valley  colliery,  three  miles  west  of  Sha- 
mokin,  one  of  the  largest  mining  operations  in  that 
neighborhood  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  modern,  be¬ 
ing  electrically  equipped  throughout.  The  shaft  will 
consist  of  four  compartments,  two  for  hoisting  coal 
and  two  for  water. 
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Injrlis  Explains  Objections  to  Fowler  Law. 

Tells  Why  Glen  Alden  Closed  Down  Six  Mines  Rather  Than  Accept  Provisions 
Reported  That  Company  May  Resume  Second  Mining  Again. 


In  a  statement  issued  a  few  days  ago  W.  W . 
Inglis,  president  of  the  Glen  Alden  Loal  Co.,  ex¬ 
plained  why  the  management  had  refused  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  Fowler  law.  This  statement 

“It  seems  to  be  seriously  contended  that  it"  this 
company  were  to  accept  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Fowler  bill  it  would  not  be  necessary 
P  for  Us  to  close  down  any  of  our  operations.  With 
this  we  cannot  agree.  From  a  business  standpoint 
it  is  out  of  the  question  for  this  company  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Fowler  bill,  for  it  is  impractical  of 
application  to  our  conditions. 

“The  Fowler  bill  should  not  have  been  so  drawn 
as  to  apply  to  the  collieries  the  operation  of  which 
cause  no  surface  damage.  At  present,  if  accepted 
by  us,  it  would  apply  to  all  of  our  operations  and 
we  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  all  the  coal  we 
produce,  although  the  mining  of  most  of  it  will  not 
result  in  any  such  damage. 

Would  Cost  $1,500,000  Annually, 
k 

!  “We  now  pa}7  taxes  on  our  coal  properties  ol 
upwards  of  $2,500,000  a  year  and  this  tax  provided 
i  by  the  Fowler  bill  applied  to  all  coal  produced  by 
US  would  amount  to  approximately  $1,500,000  per 

year  more. 

:  “If  limited  to  operations  causing  surtace  damage 

the  tax  would  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  this  sum. 

“None  of  the  other  large  companies  will  accept 
the  bill  because  they  can  continue  most  of  their 
operations  without  violating  the  Kohler  bill.  We 
}  would  therefore  pay  practically  the  entire  tax,  all 
of  which  would  have  to  be  absorbed  in  our  cost  of 
production.  It  could  not,  in  competition  with  the 
coal  of  other  companies  who  do  not  pay  such  taxes, 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  coal. 

Believe  Kohler  Bill  Unconstitutional. 

i  “It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  Kohler  bill  is 
unconstitutional  and  will  be  held  so  by  the  courts. 
In  that  event  we  having  alone  accepted  the  bill 
would  alone  be  required  to  pay  the  tax,  and  for 

all  time. 

“The  fund  to  be  raised  by  this  tax  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  damages  wherever  they  occur  in 
i  the  anthracite  region,  one  substantial  effect  of  which 
would  be  that  this  company  would  have  to  assume 
the  payment  of  practically  all  the  damage  done  by 
all  the  companies.  It  would  also  mean  that  the  large 
damage  done  by  other  companies  during  the  past  six 
years  would  be  paid  for  by  us,  as  is  so  i\ell  known, 
during  such  time  we  have  been  repairing  properties 
affected  by  subsidence  due  to  our  mining. 

“Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Fowler  bill 
which  would  warrant  us  in  believing  that  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  bill  and  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
i  would  give  us  the  right  to  continue  second  mining 
in  this  city  (Scranton)  and  vicinity.  Whether  or 
1  not  it  could  be  done  would  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 
J  decision  of  a  commission  composed  of  three  men  who 
are  relatively  unacquainted  with  our  coal  mining 
,  operations,  and  who  could,  if  their  judgment  so  indi¬ 
cated,  decline  to  allow  any  second  mining  to  be  done 
by  us  except  under  prohibitive  conditions.  In  other 
1  words,  it  takes  the  management  of  the  properties 
largely  from  the  officials  of  the  company  and  puts  it 
j  in  the  hands  of  the  commission. 

“There  is  again  no  assurance  that  acceptance  of 
the  Fowler  bill  would  relieve  us  of  the  penalties 
of  the  Kohler  bill.  Under  Section  16  of  the  former 
the  owner  or  operator  is  only  relieved  from  penal 
;  action  if  the  mining  operations,  in  pursuance  of  the 
order  of  the  commission,  are  done  in  a  careful  and 
j  skillful  manner. 

“In  almost  any  instance  of  surface  subsidence  a 
claim  that  the  mining  which  caused  the  same  was 
!  done  in  a  careless  and  unskillful  manner  might  be 
|  maintained  if  an  arrest  of  the  officials  was  made 


therefor.  In  other  words,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
to  do  second  mining  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fowler  bill,  even  with  the  assent  of  the  commission, 
would  subject  the  officials  of  the  company  to  the 
same  penalty  as  if  the  bill  were  not  accepted. 

Promised  to  Repair  All  Damages. 

“Our  predecessor,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Co.,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  on 
these  bills,  through  its  officials,  stated  to  those  who 
were  most  interested  and  most  enthusiastic  in  urg-  ^ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  bills  and  the  signing  thereof 
by  the  Governor,  that  all  damage  done  by  its  mining 
would  be  repaired.  It  has  reiterated  its  position  at 
every  proper  occasion. 

“It  was  through  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  our  operations  that  we  clearly  foresaw 
that  the  passage  of  these  bills  would  result  in  shut- 
ing  down  part  of  our  mines,  the  loss  of  production 
caused  thereby,  the  unemployment  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  mine  workers,  and  the  loss  to  the  community 
of  a  pay  roll  of  $800,000  per  month.  W  hen  these 
facts  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  for  the  passage  of  the  ‘Mine  Cave 
Bills,’  they  seemed  either  to  doubt  our  sincerity  or 
to  believe  that  such  a  result  was  preferable  to  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  between  the  company  and  the-  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  public. 

“We  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  closing  some 
of  our  mines,  but  can  find  no  practical  method  by  the 
adoption  of  which  we  can  avoid  doing  so. 

“We  believe  that  we  should  not  pay  for  damage 
done  by  other  coal  companies,  either  during  the 
past  six  years  or  in  the  future.  We  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  damage  done  by  our  mining. 

Unfair  to  Tax  Entire  Tonnage. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  coal  which  we 
mine  should  be  subjected  to  the  tax,  but  only  that 
portion  of  it  in  the  area  affected  by  mine  caves. 

“We  believe  that  our  officials  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  arrest  on  a  charge  of  careless  or  unskillful 
mining  when  we  are  mining  in  strict  compliance  with 
orders  of  the  commission. 

“We  believe  that  we  ought  not  allow  the  operation 
and  management  of  a  portion  of  our  property  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  political  body  known  as  the 
Mine  Cave  Commission. 

“We  believe  that  we  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  substantial  tax  on  all  the  coal  we  mine 
when  our  chief  competitors  are  not  required  to  do 
so. 

“We  will  not  accept  the  Fowler  bill  until  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kohler  bill 
is  determined. 

“We  believe  that  no  business  man  would  do  other 
than  we  are  doing,  and,  for  the  reason  stated,  we 
ought  not  and  cannot  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Fowler  bill.” 


New  Chicago  Concern. 

The  Sincerity  Coal  Co.  has  just  been  organized  and 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The 
-company  will  operate  the  Watson  mine  at  Herrin, 
Ill.,  formerly  owned  by  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Co. 
of  Chicago.  H.  A  Huskey  and  W.  Worth  retain  a 
half  interest  in  the  mine  under  the  new  incorporation, 
the  other  half  being  owned  by  D.  E.  McMillan  and 
T.  P.  McMillan  of  the  D.  E.  McMillan  Coal  Co. 

Coal  from  this  mine  has  previously  been  sold  ex¬ 
clusively  to  large  gas  and  gas  products  manufactur¬ 
ers,  but  a  new  screening  plant  has  been  installed  to 
permit  coal  from  this  mine  to  be  sold  in  domestic 
sizes. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are:  D.  E.  Mc¬ 
Millan.  president;  H.  A.  Huskey,  vice-president;  W. 
Worth,  treasurer  and  J.  P.  McMillan,  secretary.  Of¬ 
fices  will  be  maintained  at  37  W.  Van  Buren  street. 
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OPERATORS  ASK  INJUNCTION 


Those  in  Mingo  County  Would  Abolish 
Check-Off  System  in  Union  Fields. 

Operators  in  Mingo  County  and  surrounding  non¬ 
union  districts  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  are  attempting,  by  means  of  injunction  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  force  the  discontinuance  of  the  check-off 
system  under  which  operators  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field  and  elsewhere  deduct  the  union  dues 
from  their  employees’  wages  and  turn  the  money  over 
to  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

A  suit  to  this  end  was  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Indianapolis  on  September  23rd  on 
behalf  of  63  coal  mining  companies  in  the  non-union 
districts  specified.  It^Kvas  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  Borderland  Coal  Corporation  of  Virginia,  and 
names  the  Jackson  Hill  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Row¬ 
lands  Power  Consolidated  Collieries  Co.,  and  the 
Lower  Vein  Coal  Co.  of  Indiana,  and  others  with 
interests  identical  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field, 
as  defendants. 

Would  Also  Restrain  Union. 

The  suit  also  asks  for  an  injunction  to  enjoin  the 
U.  M.  W.  from  further  efforts  to  twganize  the  non¬ 
union  coal  fields  of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Pike 
County,  Ky.  It  is  charged  that  a  conspiracy  exists 
between  the  operators  in  the  Central  field  and  the 
union  to  eliminate  non-union  competition. 

The  non-union  operators  took  action  while  the  bi¬ 
ennial  convention  of  the  LT.  M.  W.  was  in  session  at 
Indianapolis,  and  a  Federal  Court  summons  was 
served  on  President  Lewis  just  after  he  had  finished 
addressing  the  gathering. 

Turning  to  the  1,500  delegates,  Lewis  explained  the 
suit,  and  added : 

“It  is  rather  a  coincidence  that  the  company  bases 
its  plea  on  the  alleged  fact  that  we  are  an  unlawful 
organization,  and  do  not  fulfill  our  contracts." 

U.  M.  W.  to  Fight  Back. 

The  1,500  delegates  to  the  convention  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  instruct  the  international  officers  to  use 
every  lawful  means  to  resist  the  issuance  of  an 
injunction. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  complaint  that  the  miners’ 
union  is  an  “unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy, 
acting  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
the  Clayton  anti-trust  law  and  in  violation  of  sound 
public  policy,”  and  the  court  is  asked  to  enjoin  the 
organization  “from  further  continuing  in  any  way  or 
manner  whatsoever  its  activities  and  policies  against 
the  plaintiff  or  from  seeking  further  to  obtain  the 
objects  of  said  policies.” 


Educating  the  Public. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  advertising  of 
mine  costs  and  the  difference  in  price  of  a  single  ton 
delivered  by  the  retailer  that  it  seems  wise  to  speak 
of  a  similar  problem  now  faced  by  the  retail  butch¬ 
ers.  In  a  recent  ad  a  Chicago  packing  firm  says  that 
its  sales  of  carcass  beef  in  New  York  City  averaged 
14.33  cents  per  pound  during  a  certain  week.  There 
is  a  wide  spread  between  this  figure  and  the  retail 
price.  The  meat  market,  of  course,  has  a  large  over¬ 
head,  and  in  many  cases  its  trade  is  limited  to  a 
neighborhood  patronage  solely. 

This  makes  it  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
as  it  is  for  a  coal  yard  in  a  residential  section  to  sell 
steam  sizes.  Here  is  where  averages  do  not  explain 
things  satisfactorily  to  the  public.  If  coats  or  col¬ 
lars  were  sold  by  measurements,  the  big  man  would 
suffer,  but  the  manufacturers  have  found  that  the 
sizes  must  stand  an  average  price,  and  in  coal  the 
domestic  sizes  must  carry  the  smaller  steam  fuels. 
But  many  people  do  not  even  understand  why  freight 
is  mentioned  as  an  item  of  expense,  and  when  a  coal 
merchant  speaks  of  $3  or  $4  per  ton  for  the  railroads 
it  is  too  often  received  in  the  silence  peculiar  to  fish: 
stories.  • 

“A  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still,”  but  he  does  not  keep  still  about  his  own 
opinion. 
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Agreeableness 

By  DR.  FRANK  CRANE 


If  you  are  looking  for  an  order  it  may  interest  you  to  hear 
what  is  the  one  quality  which  everybody  the  world  over  wants 
most. 

It  is  agreeableness. 

Agreeableness  is  the  diamond  among-  virtues,  for  it  is  the 
most  precious  and  the  rarest  of  all. 

It  is  worth  money;  for  it  sells  more  real  estate,  cigars, 
groceries,  dry  goods,  automobiles,  typewriters,  furniture,  and 
life  insurance  than  any  amount  of  smooth  talk  and  convincing- 
arguments. 

Just  be  pleasant,  and  you  can  walk  away  with  a  contract 
right  under  the  nose  of  the  man  who  knows  it  all. 

Smile!  Not  once  in  a  while,  so  that  you  look  like  it  hurt 
you  when  you  force  a  grin.  But  get  the  habit.  Smile  to  your¬ 
self  when  you  re  shaving.  Then  it  will  come  natural  when 
you  use  it  trying  to  sell  a  washing  machine. 

Be  agreeable!  And  you’ll  be.  in  demand.  For  in  every 
walk  of  life  they  are  crying  for  the  agreeable  person. 

Every  wife  wants  that  kind  of  husband,  husbands  that 
kind  of  wife,  children  want  agreeable  parents,  the  workman 
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an  agi  eeable  boss,  the  boss  an  agreeable  workman,  and  every¬ 
body  wants  agreeable  relatives.  " 

\\  e  want  agreeable  hired  girls,  hotel  clerks,  motormen, 
policemen,  janitors,  icemen,  ushers,  preachers,  governors  and 
bankers. 

Come,  be  agreeable,  for  you  will  have  little  competition 
and  are  pretty  sure  to  succeed. 

An  agreeable  person  lights  up  the  room  like  a  lamp. 

He  is  like  the  shade  of  a  big  tree  on  a  hot  day. 

He  is  like  a  drink  of  something  that  tinkles  in  the  pitcher 
when  you’re  real  thirsty. 

He  is  like  love  when  you’re  lonesome,  bed  when  you’re 
tiled,  a  bieeze  when  you  re  stifling,  food  whep  you’re  emptv, 
and  money  when  you’re  broke. 

E>e  agi  eeable.  Study  to  make  people  like  you.  Make  love 
to  the  world. 

Life  s  a  mix-up,  anyway,  that  none  of  us  understands. 

I  here  are  all  sorts  of  inexplicable  thorns  and  tragedies,  buf¬ 
fets,  and  chagrins.  And  most  people  are  a  bit  sorry  for  them¬ 
selves.  Hence,  ugly. 

But  you — you  be  agreeable.  Try  it,  and  see  what  happens. 
Sazmrd’s  Journal.) 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Bituminous  Tonnage  Passes  8,000,000  Mark 
for  First  Time  in  Months. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  showed  a  decided 
improvement  during  the  week  ending  September  17th, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  early  in  June  passed  the 
8,000,000- ton  mark.  The  estimated  output,  8,139,000 
net  tons,  is  an  increase  of  533,000  tons  over  the  week 
of  September  3rd,  the  most  recent  week  of  full-time 
production,  and  a  gain  of  a  million  tons  over  Labor 
Day  week. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

f  Net  Tons - i 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

August  27  .  7,753,000  11,383,000 

September  3  .  7,606,000  11,167,000 

September  10  .  7.069,000  10,685,000 

September  17  .  8.139,000  11,654,000 

Bituminous  production  for  the  calendar  year  to 
date  is  279,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  376,000,- 
000  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920,  326  - 
000,000  tons  in  1919,  42,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and 
391,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  is  back  about  where  it  was 
just  before  Labor  Day,  the  record  for  several  weeks 
being  as  follows : 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

August  27  .  1,893,000  1,868,000 

September  3  .  1,800,000  1,114,000 

September  10  .  1,508,000  562,000 

September  17  .  1,837,000  718,000 

Last  year  in  September  the  anthracite  production 

was  showing  the  effects  of  the  “vacation  strike.” 


UNION  OPERATORS  LOSE 


PUBLIC  KEPT  MISINFORMED 


The  Cunard  Line  is  going  steadily  ahead  with  its 
plans  to  convert  its  coal-burning  steamers  into  oil- 
burners.  It  is  announced  that  the  liner  Berengaria 
( formerly  the  Imperator),  after  completing  her  next 
voyage  to  Southampton,  will  proceed  to  Newcastle- 
on-Tvne  to  be  equipped  with  oil-burning  apparatus. 
The  Mauretania  will  also  be  converted.  Other  vessels 
have  already  been  changed,  and  all  those  now  under 
construction  for  the  company  will  be  oil-burners. 


About  300,000  Tons  a  Month  Diverted  to 
Non-Union  Mines  in  One  Field. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Sept.  29. — Tabulations  that  have 
just  been  completed  showing  the  average  monthly 
production  in  Central  Pennsylvania  from  January  to 
September,  indicate  that  if  the  output  for  the  re¬ 
maining  months  of  1921  is  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
the  first  eight  months,  the  district  will  have  the 
lowest  production  since  1908.  The  total  will  be  a 
little  in  excess  of  38,000,000  tons,  although  if  the 
fall  demand  increases  it  may  reach  40,000,000  for  the 
year. 

A  tabulation  showing  the  monthly  production  of 
union  and  non-union  mines  in  the  district  from  De¬ 
cember,  1920,  to  August,  1921,  inclusive,  discloses 
that  the  loss  of  business  from  the  mines  operating 
under  the  present  wage  scale  to  those  that  have 
adjusted  their  wages  to  the  1917  basis  has  been  con¬ 
siderable. 

The  figures  for  August  show  that  if  the  mines 
in  the  district  operating  under  the  union  scale  had 
maintained  their  ratio  they  would  have  produced 
44,/ 35  carloads  instead  of  38,772,  and  the  non-union 
mines  would  have  produced  18,057  carloads  instead 
of  24,020.  In  other  words,  the  mines  that  have  made 
the  wage  adjustment  have  taken  5,963  carloads  or 
about  300,000  tons,  of  business  from  the  mines  that 
have  not  made  the  adjustment. 

In  addition,  the  field  lost  tonnage  from  the  average 
that  has  been  maintained  by  Central  Pennsylvania 
against  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  district  has  maintained  an  average  of  10.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country  during 
the  past  five  years.  If  the  district  had  maintained 
an  average  of  10.5  per  cent  in  August,  it  would 
have  produced  7,185  more  cars. 

The  union  mines  have  stood  the  loss  in  their  own 
district  of  5,963  cars  and  have  suffered  another  loss 
from  the  district  of  7,185  cars,  or  for  fhe  month  of 
August  have  lost  a  total  of  13,148  cars,  or  657,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  621,000  tons  dur¬ 
ing  July. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  Central  Pennsylvania  for 
the  calendar  year  1921,  from  January  to  September, 
has  lost  a  totai  of  68.227  cars,  or  3,411,000  tons. 


Coil 


Papers  Fail  to  Tell  Results  of 
Investigations  That  Fizzle. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  deep-rooted  feeling  on  the 
parj  of  the  public  that  the  coal  industry  has  been 
profiteering,  that  prices  have  not  been  reduced  pro¬ 
portionately  to  other  commodities,”  says  Harry  N. 
Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
\  ork  Commercial. 

“The  coal  industry,”  he  continues,  “has  been  made 
a  football  by  politicians  and  numerous  regulatory 
laws  have  been  introduced,  not  only  in  Congress,  but 
in  the  State  Legislatures,  and  numerous  investigations 
investigated,  often  the  purpose  of  political  advance¬ 
ment. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  the  entire  situation 
is  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  have  not  fully  advised 
the  public  of  the  situation  as  it  has  been  developed 
by  these  investigations  from  time  to  time. 

When  an  investigation  has  been  started,  whether 
it  was  state  or  national,  the  political  body  which  has 
fathered  the  investigation  has  given  out  through 
the  press  what  they  expected  to  find  wrong,  and  the 
public  have  accepted  these  statements  as  facts.  At 
the  end  of  the  investigation,  when  in  almost  every 
instance  no  such  condition  as  has  been  described  has 
been  found  to  exist,  there  has  been  little  or  nothing 
said  about  the  real  findings  of  the  investigating 
bodies. 

Almost  invariably  these  investigations  have  proven 
beyond  question  that  there  has  'been  nothing  in  the 
coal  business  which  warranted  the  general  opinion  of 
excessive  profits  that  has  been  engendered  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.” 


1  red  E.  Poole,  formerly  with  the  Westmoreland 
Hiel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  concern,  and  is  now  holding  out  with  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Fuel  Co. 


y  II 


The  need  of  reduction  in  freight  rates  on 
export  coal  is  a  matter  that  should  receive 
serious  consideration.  In  some  cases  the 
difference  between  delivery  prices  of  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  and  delivery  prices  of  Welsh  coal 
is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  practical 
reduction  in  freight.  But  in  other  cases  the 
difference  is  such  that  a  reduction  in  carry¬ 
ing  charges  would  turn  the  tide  in  our  favor 
and  railroad  incomes  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  a  reduction.  It 
is  along  such  lines  that  freight  readjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made. 
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Coal  Handling  at  the  Retail  Yard 


Things  that  Should  Be  Considered  in  Deciding  on  Type  of  Plant  and  Equipment- 
Always  Advisable  to  Secure  Opinion  of  Experienced  Engineer. 


An  address  by  James  E.  Moul,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Gifford-Wood  Co.,  delivered  at 


Richfield  Springs  convention  of  New  York  State 
dealers. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  few  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  regarding  the  equipment  of  a  retail 
yard.  Particular  stress,  however,  is  laid  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  installations  requiring  the  smallest 
amount  of  labor. 

It  is  and  should  be  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
coal  dealer  to  attempt  to  make  his  yard  attractive  to 
the  public.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  from  the 
rule  that  prevailed  a  few  years  back,  when  there 
was  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  such  things  in  the 
retail  coal  business. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  retail  coal  yard  it  is  most 
essential  that  as  strategic  a  location  as  possible  should 
be  secured.  If  local  conditions  will  permit  it,  you 
should  consider  easy  hauls  for  trucks  as  well  as  a 
location  that  will  bring  the  plant  to  public  notice. 

The  property  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  of 
a  private  railroad  siding,  regardless  of  the  volume 
i  of  business.  This  railroad  siding  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  plant,  although  its  importance 
is  overlooked  many  times.  Where  coal  elevator  and 
track  hopper  are  installed  it  is  particularly  desirable 
!  that  if  possible  there  should  be  trackage  sufficient  on 
j  either  side  of  this  track  hopper  for  at  least  five  or 
six  cars.  This  will  allow  for  unloading  with  more 
.  continuous  operation  when  large  shipments  of  coal 
are  received,  and  will  make  your  business  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  railroad  company  and  the  wholesaler. 

Overhead  Storage  Preferable. 

There  are  many  cases  where  for  one  reason  or  an- 
!  other  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  use  portable  ma- 
:  chines  for  wagon  loading.  It  is  generally  conceded, 

|  however,  that  the  ideal  modern  plant  is  the  one  in¬ 
volving  a  stationary  elevator  with  overhead  storage 
bins.  The  section  of  the  country  in  which  you  are 
located  may  necessitate  your  carrying  a  comparative¬ 
ly  large  supply  of  coal  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  annual  tonnage  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  carry  the  burden  of  installing  a  pocket 
large  enough  for  this  reserve, 
j  In  any  case  you  will  find  it  cheaper  to  actually 
unload  your  cars  with  a  stationary  elevator  from  a 
track  hopper  than  to  attempt  to  unload  it  with  a 
portable  machine.  If  an  overhead  storage  is  not 
possible  then  use  a  ground  storage,  and  load  from 
the  ground  storage  to  your  wagons  with  a  portable 
loader  or  loaders  as  the  volume  of  business  re- 
i  quires. 

It  is  very  essential  to  lower  the  coal,  even  in 
ground  storages  with  coal  ladders  or  telegraphs  in 
order  to  keep  the  breakage  to  a  minimum.  These 
ladders  are  usually  made  of  yellow  pine  or  hardwood 
according  to  details  furnished  by  machinery  manu- 
|  facturers.  If  omitted  the  breakage  will  be  just  as 
!  serious  as  it  is  with  hand  shoveling. 

I1 

Use  of  Portable  Loaders. 

Where  portable  machines  are  used  for  handling 
anthracite  coal,  they  are  customarily  provided  with 
j  screens,  thus  giving  clean  coal  to  the  customer.  If 
a  small  receiving  hopper  is  connected  with  the  screen, 
it  is  possible  to  confine  these  screenings,  making  a 
:leaner  yard  and  delivering  a  marketable  product  of 
:he  finer  material.  Greater  efficiency  will  be  found 
n  operating  portable  loaders  if  the  yard  is  paved 
|  vherever  the  machines  are  to  be  used,  as  it  takes  a 
nuch  smaller  amount  of  labor  to  shift  from  one 
I  'oint  to  another,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of 
l  ime  saved. 

There  are  so  many  good  types  of  portable  loaders 
>n  the  market  that  time  will  not  permit  detailing  the 
nany  outstanding  features  of  the  different  types.  It 
i  s  understood,  however,  that  whenever  electric  power 


is  available  such  means  of  propelling  should  be 
used.  In  outlying  districts  gasoline  drives  are  some¬ 
times  necessary,  and  as  a  result  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  a  loader  of  most  any  type  for  the  purpose,  when 
necessary. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  type  of  overhead  stor¬ 
age  depends  on  so  many  conditions  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  definite  rules  for  selection.  The 
amount  of  property  available,  annual  tonnage,  and 
local  building  codes  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  selec¬ 
tion.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that  an  over¬ 
head  storage  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  coal 
will  have  to  be  elevated  mechanically  and  thence  by 
gravity  to  the  wagons. 

Make  sure  the  bottom  of  your  bins  is  high  enough 
above  the  ground  to  allow  you  to  install  wagon  load¬ 
ing  chutes  of  ample  screening  surface.  These  chutes 
should  clear  the  highest  truck  bodies  a  sufficient 
amount  to  prevent  trimming  if  possible.  Be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  this  screening  surface  is  at  least  30 
inches  long,  so  that  the  coal  really  has  a  chance  to  be 
“screened”  before  it  reaches  the  discharge  point  of 
the  chute. 

Guarding  Against  Breakdowns. 

In  selecting  coal  handling  machinery,  be  sure  that 
the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  is  placed  at  a  minimum. 
To  make  certain  that  you  are  playing  safe  in  this, 
decide  upon  a  system  of  elevating  and  conveying  ma¬ 
chinery  which  allows  for  the  desired  hourly  tonnage, 
secured  at  low  speeds  of  shafting  and  carrying  chains. 
This  allows  for  greater  life  to  the  equipment,  smaller 
depreciation,  low  maintenance  cost,  and  less  break¬ 
age  of  coal.  The  amount  of  breakage  at  the  track 
hopper  is  an  astonishingly  small  percentage  when 
slow  speed  machinery  is  used.  In  fact,  it  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  breakage  caused  by  hand  shoveling. 

Where  many  installations  have  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  breakage  is  at  the  discharge  point 
of  the  elevator.  This  has  been  cut  to  an  absolute 
minimum  by  using  the  elevator  conveyor  type  of 
machinery.  Where  conditions  will  permit,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  this  machine  for  handling  the  coal 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  pocket,  with 
gates  at  desired  intervals.  It  seems  that  the  long 
dimension  of  the  storage  is  often  most  parallel  with 
the  railroad  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  cross  conveyor. 

In  such  cases,  the  elevator  conveyor  is  so  arranged 
that  its  carrying  line  is  placed  just  high  enough 
above  the  cross  conveyor  to  clear  the  flights.  Owing 
to  their  make-up,  these  machines  cannot  be  operated 
at  high  speeds.  In  your  buckets,  troughing  or 
chutes  light-gauge  steel  should  be  avoided.  In  short, 
any  part  of  the  equipment  that  comes  in  contact  with 
the  coal  for  direct  wearing  should  be  at  least  number 
ten  gauge.  This  is  slightly  greater  than  one-eighth 
inch. 

Advantages  of  Electric  Power. 

With  the  elevator  driving  machinery,  electric  power 
is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  Connect  the  motor  shaft 
and  the  first  countershaft  with  machine  cut  gears  to 
save  valuable  space,  but  be  sure  that  your  motor  is 
provided  with  both  overload  and  undervoltage  pro¬ 
tection.  In  large  coal  pockets  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  push  button  controls  at  convenient  intervals 
along  the  horizontal  run  of  the  conveyor. 

If  separate  motors  are  used  for  the  elevator  and 
the  conveyor,  have  your  local  electrical  contractor 
hook  them  up  together  so  that  in  case  any  shutdown 
occurs  on  the  conveyor,  the  elevator  motor  will  be 
cut  out  automatically  and  will  not  flood  at  the  dis¬ 
charge  point. 

In  the  conveyor  runway,  rack  and  pinion  discharge 
gates  are  preferable  to  the  cross-cut  type  as  they 
are  more  positive  and  efficient  and  only  a  little  more 
expensive. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  an  ele¬ 


vator  conveyor  is  the  ability  to  keep  the  boot  shaft 
stationary  and  locate  the  take-up  at  the  lower  turn 
corner.  Another  advantage  is  the  entire  lack  of 
shock  or  breakage  to  the  coal  in  passing  either  from 
the  vertical  or  the  inclined  plane  to  the  horizontal. 

Before  deciding  on  the  type  of  plant  best  adapted 
to  any  particular  location,  securing  the  services  of 
an  engineer  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  is 
the  most  obvious  means  of  securing  maximum  of 
results  at  a  minimum  of  expenditure.  Your  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  in  securing  a  modern  plant  is  to  render 
the  best  possible  service  to  your  customers,  giving 
them  cleaner  coal  at  a  lower  cost  per  ton  to  you  with 
a  positive  saving  in  labor  and  demurrage  charges. 

There  are  no  two  conditions  exactly  alike  in  this 
business,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  give  each 
individual  case  a  separate  study.  Before  deciding  on 
what  kind  of  a  plant  you  would  like,  be  sure  and 
look  over  some  plants  installed  under  somewhat 
similar  conditions. 


How  It  Looks  to  the  Banks. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  its  monthly 
discussion  of  current  market  conditions  says  that  gains 
thus  far  made  in  industrial  activity  are  real,  and  there 
is  steady  progress  towards  better  business. 

"With  the  exception  of  cotton,”  it  adds,  “the  crops 
are  reasonably  good,  and  their  movement  is  being 
reflected  in  an  improved  banking  position  as  farmers’ 
obligations  are  liquidated.  Cotton  mills,  the  wool 
manufacture,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  are  all 
holding  their  improvement  of  recent  months. 

“Although  the  steel  industry  is  operating  at  about 
one-third  of  capacity,  production  of  both  pig  iron 
and  steel  made  fair  gains  in  August.  Orders  are 
small,  but  they  have  come  from  widely  diversified 
sources,  both  geographically  and  as  to  consuming  in¬ 
dustries.  Many  other  industries  report  slight  better¬ 
ment,  and  building  activity  is  being  remarkably  well 
maintained  throughout  the  country.” 

In  its  monthly  bulletin  the  Irving  National  Bank 
states :  “Seasonal  expansion  might  possibly  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  beginning  of  an  immediate  and  sub¬ 
stantial  business  revival.  But  there  is  no  broad, 
general  sweep  forward  in  business  yet  visible.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  careful,  in  some  lines  such  as  rubber  and 
copper  almost  painfully  slow,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
economic  and  financial  improvement  is  gathering 
momentum. 

“The  mere  fact  that  eighteen  months  of  reaction, 
doubt,  uncertainty,  cross-currents  and  dullness  have 
been  lived  thro  and  surmounted  is  in  itself  a 
distinctly  encouraging  sign.  The  advance  in  whole¬ 
sale  food  prices,  together  with  the  heavy  movement 
of  grains  stimulated  by  reduced  railroad  rates,  are 
enabling  many  farmers  to  pay  off  loans  and  make 
long  deferred  purchases  of  equipment  and  merchan¬ 
dise.” 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  anthracite  are  generally  quot¬ 
able  within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large 
producers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 
for  certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 


Broken  .  $7.60-$7.75 

Egg  .  7.60-  8.00 

Stove  .  7.90-  8.10 

Chestnut  .  7.90-  8.10 

Pea  .  6.15-6.20 

No.  1  Buckwheat .  3.50-  ... 

Rice  .  2.50-  ... 

Barley .  1.50-  . . . 

Birdseye  .  2  50-  . . . 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$8.50-$8.75  on  stove,  $8.00-$8.25  on  chestnut,  $7.7S-$8 
on  egg,  and  from  $5.25  to  $5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3.00-$3.50;  rice,  $2.00- 
$2.50;  barley,  $1.25-$1.50. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 
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A  HISTORIC  SITE 


Ground  on  Which  Washington  Building 
Stands  Figures  in  Many  Tales. 

The  Globe  has  been  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
about  “Things  in  New  York  as  Old  as  the  Globe,” 
and  one  of  these  articles  makes  reference  to  the 
Washington  Building  and  its  vicinity.  While  No.  1 
Broadway  has  a  historical  record  of  such  prominence 
that  its  story  has  often  been  told,  it  may  at  the 
same  time  be  interesting  for  many  of  our  readers 
to  have  the  data  again  put  before  them,  as  there  are 
always  newcomers  in  the  field  whose  researches  have 
not  covered  the  events  of  the  past,  while  older  readers 
like  to  refresh  their  memories. 

The  part  of  the  Globe  article  relating  to  the  old 
coal  trade  headquarters  is  as  follows : 

There  is  a  congeries  of  houses  facing  Battery 
Park,  extending  from  Washington  street  to  Green¬ 
wich  street,  which  no  one  with  an  eye  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  is  likely  to  pass.  They  stand  upon 
the  splendidly  situated  lot  which  originally  extended 
from  1  Broadway  down  to  the  river’s  edge  before 
Greenwich  and  W ashington  streets  existed. 

The  old  records,  which  are  none  too  easily  traced, 
show  that  the  land  originally  belonged  to  P'eter 
Cocks  in  the  days  of  the  old  West  India  Company. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  1 
Broadway  and  its  mansion  passed  to  Augustus  Jay. 
In  1744  it  was  occupied  by  Commodore,  afterward 
Sir  Peter,  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  vice-admiral  of  the 
Red  Squadron  of  the  British  fleet,  and  member  of 
parliament. 

Commodore  Warren  cut  a  prodigiously  fine  figure 
in  New  York,  so  fine,  indeed,  that  we  are  told  that 
never  a  man  in  the  whole  province  excepting  the 
governor  could  compare  with  him  in  dignity.  He 
married  Mistress  Susannah  de  Lancey,  a  rich  and 
beautiful  girl,  bought  a  farm  at  Greenwich,  and, 
pending  the  building  of  his  country  seat,  occupied 
the  Jay  house.  Returning  to  England  &  few  years 
later,  he  achieved  much  naval  distinction,  was  elected 
to  parliament,  and  ultimately  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  his  magnificent  tomb  was  designed  by 
Robilliac  and  his  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  Old  Kennedy  Mansion. 

The  Jay  property  next  passed  to  Captain  John 
Kennedy,  afterward  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  built  on 
the  corner  at  1  Broadway  a  still  more  elaborate 
mansion,  with  gardens  extending  down  to  the  river. 
Captain  Kennedy  returned  to  England  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  and  on  his  death  left  the  property  to 
his  sons,  Robert  and  John. 

The  Kennedy  mansion  was  occupied  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolutionary  War  first  by  General 
Lee  and  then  by  General  Putnam  as  their  head¬ 
quarters,  and  for  a  time  also  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  Washington.  When  subsequently  the  city  was 
held  by  the  British,  S'ir  Guy  Carleton  and  other 
royalist  officers  lived  there. 

Following  the  Revolution,  the  house  was  taken 
by  Isaac  Sears,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  stamp  duties  and  an  ardent  patriot.  Then 
it  became  the  property  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  a  wealthy 
banker  and  broker,  a  great,  if  not  very  amiable, 
“character”  in  his  time.  Following  Prime’s  occupancy 
it  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Graham,  and  became  the 
best  young  ladies’  seminary  in  the  city. 

Gradually  descending  it  was  next  a  hotel,  until 
it  was  pulled  down  in  1882,  and  on  it  was  erected 
the  Washington  Building  by  Cyrus  Field,  to  whose 
skill  and  perseverance  was  due  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Mercantile  Marine  Corporation. 

As  to  the  land  between  Greenwich  and  Washing¬ 
ton  streets,  formerly  the  Kennedy  Garden — now 
known  as  Battery  place — a  map  dated  1807  shows 
two  houses  standing  thereon,  one  of  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Joseph  Blackwell  and  the  other  by  Robert 
Fulton,  inventor  of  the  steamship ;  and  these  houses 
which  were  erected  about  the  time  the  Globe  was 
brought  into  existence,  belong  to  the  block  of  old 
buildings  which  still  look  out  on  Battery  Park. 


DEVELOPING  EXPORT  OUTLETS 

Th  is  Will  Be  One  Topic  of  Discussion  at  Big 
Chicago  Meeting. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  permanent  export 
market  for  American  coal  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  soft  coal  industry.  The  present  productive 
capacity  of  the  bituminous  mines  in  the  United  States 
is  over  700,000,000  tons  annually.  The  annual  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  country  is  approximately  500,000,000 
tons  in  normal  times.  Obviously  there  is,  therefore, 
a  very  large  potential  over-production  of  coal  in  this 
country. 

This  potential  over-production  is  one  of  the  basic 
causes  which  have  created  instability  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  This  instability  has  in  turn  been  a  cause 
of  price  fluctuations,  coal  shortages  and  frequently 
of  labor  troubles.  If  the  consumer  is  to  secure  a  low 
price  for  coal  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  coal  operator  to  carry  on  contin¬ 
uous  mining  production,  resulting  in  lower  costs  and 
greater  efficiency  in  output.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  additional  outlet  for  American 
coal  overseas  the  coal  industry  must  either  continue 
to  confront  potential  over-production  or  a  number  of 
mine  operations  must  be  eliminated. 

Prior  to  the  war  American  coal  was  not  a  serious 
factor  in  the  foreign  market.  During  and  following 
the  war,  however,  the  coal  industry  was  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  large  business  in  Central  and  South  America, 
the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere.  At  the  present 
time  the  question  is  whether  there  is  a  possibility 
of  continuing  this  export  market  in  the  face  of  compe¬ 
tition  from  English  coal  and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  in  Chicago  next  month  the  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  permanent  export  markets  for 
American  coal  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program.  Charles  A.  Owen  of  New  York, 
President  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  who 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  will  present  a  paper 
indicating  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
a  permanent  export  trade. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  export  possibilities  and  who  is  particularly 
interested  m  the  development  of  co-operative  methods 
for  the  sale  of  American  coal  overseas,  will  present 
a  paper  summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigations 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  markets. 


Coal  Man  Owns  Historic  \  illa. 

J.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Ellsworth 
&  Co.,  Cleveland,  who  has  in  recent  years  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  this  city  or  in  Europe,  is  now  the 
owner  of  the  Villa  Palmieri,  at  Florence.  Italy, 
where  it  is  reported  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  have 
been  found.  It  was  there  that  the  noted  author  lived 
and  there  he  wrote  the  “Decameron.” 

Although  his  era  was  between  1313  and  1375,  the 
droll  stories  which  he  then  put  on  record  in  inimita¬ 
ble  language  still  form  the  basis  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  after-dinner  tales  that  are  told.  It  is  stated  that 
the  villa,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ellsworth 
some  years  ago,  has  been  restored  to  its  ancient  his¬ 
toric  splendor. 


Advertising  Suggestions  for  Retailers. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
has  begun  distributing  to  members  copies  of  adver¬ 
tisements  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation,  of  which  R.  J.  Wulff,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
chairman.  These  are  intended  to  convince  buyers 
that  retail  prices  are  as  low  as  can  be  expected  in  the 
next  few  months  and  that  it  is  good  policy  to  lay  in 
next  winter’s  supply  now. 

It  is  suggested  that  dealers  use  these  advertisements 
in  their  local  papers,  over  their  own  signatures,  and 
also  endeavor  to  get  their  home-town  editors  to  give 
them  some  favorable  publicity  in  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns.  This  publicity  work  on  the  part  of 
the  retailers  is  intended  to  supplement  the  operators’ 
campaign  to  explain  why  hard  coal  costs  so  much. 


BOOST  DISARMAMENT 

Something  in  Which  All  Business  Men  Have 
a  Very  Real  Interest. 

Coal  men  should  take  an  interest  in  disarmament,, 
as  this  is  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  taxation 
problem.  Get  the  military  expenses  on  a  better  basis 
and  there  will  be  much  reduced  taxation.  As  we- 
have  said  before,  the  world  has  reached  a  status 
much  like  that  which  characterized  it  when  knight¬ 
hood  had  passed  its  flower  and  gone  to  seed. 

Naval  vessels  have  exceeded  all  reasonable  cost 
and  have  become  so  much  a  matter  of  passing  fancy 
that  they  are  obsolete  almost  immediately  upon  com¬ 
pletion,  the  time  of  construction  being  so  great,  while 
in  the  army  a  condition  of  somewhat  similar  pur¬ 
port  has  developed. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  vast  auxiliary 
services  that  kept  nearly  half  of  the  entire  force  in 
staff  departments  and  now  someone  has  figured  out 
that  in  an  infantry  division,  where  all  are  supposed 
to  be  fighters,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  less 
than  ninety-four  classifications  of  occupational 
specialists,  so  that  setting  aside  3,405  men  who  have 
positions  of  leadership,  great  or  small,  there  remain 
of  the  27,173  men  in  the  division  only  13,873  plain 
soldiers. 

The  specialists  range  from  accountants  to  wire 
chiefs,  and  include  such  unusual  vocations  as  cable 
splicers,  interpreters,  lawyers,  miners,  motorcyclists 
and  typists.  So,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  getting 
around  to  the  old-time  basis  when  some  seven  or 
eight  esquires  had  to  help  a  heavily  armored  knight 
to  mount  his  horse,  and  the  hardware  which  he- 
carried  was  such  that  he  could  hardly  do  anything 
when  he  was  mounted. 

Obviously,  the  time,  has  come  to  call  a  halt,  and 
the  business  community  certainly  needs  relief  from 
the  taxation  that  the  present  expenses  involve. 


Our  Annual. 

( Railway  Mechanical  Engineer) 

SaivardJs  Annual  Statistical  Review  of  the  Coal' 
Trade.  254  pages,  including  advertising,  6  in.  by 
8  in.  Published  by  Frederick  W.  Saward,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York. 

To  men  who  are  connected  with  the  purchase  or 
use  of  coal,  a  compilation  of  data  regarding  the 
operation  of  previous  years  is  of  value.  This  book 
provides  information  not  otherwise  readily  available, 
giving  in  very  complete  form  statistics  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  shipment  with  considerable  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  consumption  of  fuel.  Sufficient  com¬ 
ment  on  conditions*  in  the  industry  are  given  to  aid 
in  interpreting  the  figures  presented.  The  situation 
existing  in  1920  is  reviewed  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  also  for  the  principal  producing  districts- 
and  market  centers.  Production  of  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  is  given  for  many  of  the  principal 
companies,  as  well  as  for  the  various  fields  and  for 
all  the  states.  A  large  amount  of  data  regarding 
prices  is  given,  including  quotations  as  early  as  1834. 
The  wage  rates  and  the  texts  of  the  wage  awards 
for  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  are  quoted.  The 
tonnage  shipped  over  various  railroads  is  given,  as 
well  as  the  amount  carried  by  water,  the  receipt  at 
the  lakes  and  the  amount  exported.  In  addition  to- 
the  data  regarding  coal,  figures  are  given  for  the 
production  and  consumption  of  petroleum. 


Time  to  Pay  Up. 

The  Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  uses  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  the  local  papers  not  only  to  urge 
people  to  buy  next  winter’s  coal,  but  to  remind  those 
who  have  not  paid  for  last  winter’s  coal  that  it  is- 
about  time  to  do  so.  After  advising  against  further 
delay  in  stocking  up,  a  recent  announcement  says: 

“Also  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  just  drop- 
in  and  hand  us  a  check  for  the  coal  we  put  in  for 
you  last  winter,  for  we  need  that  money  terribly, 
as  mining  concerns  are  almighty  stiff  and  want  their 
money  every  30  days.  Unless  you  pay  us,  we  can¬ 
not  pay  them.” 
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Sinram  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  Plant. 

Twelve  Pockets  of  Concrete  Cylindrical  Type,  Together  with  Six  Interspace  Pockets, 

Enable  Coal  to  Be  Handled  at  Low  Cost. 


Sinram  Brothers,  Inc.,-  have  moved  their  general 
office  and  coal-handling  plant,  from  East  Fifth  street 
to  37th  street  and  East  River,  New  York,  where 
they  have  erected  a  modern  coal  handling  plant. 

Due  to  the  erection  of  the  new  city  pier  at  the 
foot  of  East  Fifth  street,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  company  to  vacate  the  property  it  had  leased, 
and  where  it  had  maintained  a  successful  retail 
coal  business  for  the  past  30  years. 

The  storage  place  at  the  new  yard  is  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete  known  as  the  cylindrical 
type,  consisting  of  12  pockets,  19  feet  outside  diameter 
and  30  feet  high,  together  with  six  interspace  pockets, 
making  in  all  18  separate  pockets  with  a  total  capacity 
of  three  thousand  tons. 

The  pocket  was  designed  and  erected  by  the 
General  Contracting  &  Engineering  Co.,  280  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  The  moving  form  method  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bin  walls.  S'ix  pockets 
together  with  three  interspaces  were  poured  simul¬ 
taneously.  It  took  five  days  of  two  eight-hour  shifts 
per  day  to  complete  this  first  unit.  The  moving 
forms  were  then  removed,  set  up  again,  and  the 
remaining  six  pockets  poured  in  approximately  the 
same  length  of  time. 

The  advantage  of  the  moving  form  construction, 
outside  of  a  great  saving  in  both  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  per  ton  storage 
under  stationary  form  construction,  is  that  the  con¬ 
struction  joints  are  eliminated  in  the  bin  walls,  there¬ 
fore,  making  each  unit  monolithic  and  waterproof. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  the  unsightly  streaks  caused  by 
the  handling  of  wet  coal,  due  to  leakage  at  the  con¬ 
struction  joints  are  eliminated. 

Limited  Space  for  Boats. 

The  company  had  rather  a  delicate  problem  to 
face  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  north  side,  adjoin¬ 
ing  their  property,  is  one  of  William  Farrell  &  Sons’ 
plants,  and  on  the  south  side,  the  city  pier  at  the 
foot  of  37th  street,  making  it  impossible  to  move 
coal  boats  one  way  or  the  other,  after  they  had  been 
berthed.  It  was,  therefore,  impractical  to  use  a 
standard  stationary  tower  for  unloading  coal  from 
alongside. 

However,  this  obstacle  was  overcome  through  the 
assistance  of  the  General  Contracting  &  Engineering 
Co.,  together  with  the  company  which  furnished  and 
erected  the  coal  handling  machinery.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  erect  a  structural  steel  trestle  47  feet  high, 
alongside  the  bulkhead,  for  the  full  length  of  the 
property.  The  existing  dock  was  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  with  a  new  structure,  designed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Special  care  being  taken  to  have  a  cluster 
of  piles  under  each  column  of  the  trestle  to  sustain 
the  heavy  loads. 

A  movable  structural  steel  tower,  known  as  the 
steeple  tower  type,  with  a  40-foot  boom,  was  erected 
on  top  of  the  steel  trestle.  The  tower  is  propelled 
by  its  own  power  on  a  running  track  which  makes 


it  possible  to  reach  each  hatch  of  the  boat,  without 
any  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

The  hoisting  engine  is  a  Mead-Morrison,  one-man- 
,  controlled,  direct-connected  engine,  having  an  average 
capacity  of  200  tons  per  hour.  The  coal  is  carried 
away  from  the  tower  and  deposited  in  the  pockets 
with  a  double-motor  electric  car  of  four.-ton  capacity, 
using  the  third-rail  system,  especially  designed  for 
this  layout. 

Each  pocket  contains  a  specially  designed  retard¬ 
ing  ladder  to  lower  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bins,  eliminating  practically  all  breakage.  One 
pocket  has  been  divided  into  four  separate  compart¬ 
ments  with  concrete  partitions,  and,  together  with 
one  interspace  pocket,  is  used  for  screenings.  A 
revolving  screen  is  placed  in  the  customary  manner, 
diagonally  across  this  pocket,  so  as  to  make  this  in 
itself,  a  complete  screening  unit. 

A  large  waterproof  elevator  boot  has  been  installed 
several  feet  below  high  tide,  enabling  them  to  handle 
the  screenings  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  headhouse  is  constructed  throughout  with 
structural  steel  and  corrugated  iron,  making  the 
whole  plant  practically  fireproof. 

Trucks  Loaded  from  Tower. 

Four  large  hoppers  erected  on  the  dock  directly 
under  the  steel  trestle,  are  loaded  by  means  of  suitable 
chutes  direct  .from  the  steel  hopper  of  the  tower. 
These  hoppers  will  be  used  for  loading  trucks  direct 
from  the  boats,  therefore,  eliminating  the  handling 
of  this  coal  through  the  pockets  proper,  and  at  the 
same  time  cutting  the  cost  per  ton  handling  charge, 
as  well  as  increasing  the  plant’s  capacity.  This 
unit  is  especially  adapted  for  handling  steam  sizes 
without  interfering  with  the  general  operation  of 
the  coal  pocket  proper. 

A  special  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  four  large 
driveways  with  continuous  dust  bins  on  each  side, 
for  the  full  length  of  the  driveways,  and  the  screen¬ 
ing  chutes  carefully  located  so  as  to  permit  the  use 
of  one  or  more  chutes  simultaneously  in  loading 
trucks.  This  makes  it  possible  to  load  a  ten-ton 
truck  in  a  very  short  time,  eliminating  any  unneces¬ 
sary  delays  in  the  yard,  and  enables  them  to  get 
the  full  capacity  out  of  each  truck,  which  is  a  very 
essential  item  in  the  busy  season. 

A  modern  fireproof  office,  stable  and  garage  of 
suitable  size  have  been  erected  on  the  property,  mak¬ 
ing  it  one  of  the  best  retail  coal  handling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  plants  in  Greater  New  York,  or,  we  might 
say  in  the  East. 

With  this  three  thousand  ton  pocket,  and  the 
efficient  coal  handling  machinery,  Sinram  Brothers, 
Inc.,  will  be  able  to  handle  coal  at  a  very  low  cost 
per  ton,  and  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
most  efficient  dealers  of  New  York. 

They  state,  even  though  the  best  of  materials 
and  workmanship  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  plant,  they  consider  the  cost  per  ton  storage 
verv  reasonable. 


May  Reopen  Idle  Collieries. 

Following  a  recent  meeting  in  Scranton  between 
officials  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  members  of 
the  mine  workers’  grievance  committee  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens  of  that  city  it  was  stated  that 
plans  had  been  discussed  for  reopening  the  six  col¬ 
lieries  which  were  closed  down  on  August  27th, 
when  the  new  mine-cave  laws  went  into  effect. 

While  no  official  announcement  was  made,  it  was 
reported  that  an  agreement  had  virtually  been  reached 
under  which  the  company  would  resume  operations 
at  the  mines  in  question,  in  a  limited  way  at  least, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  repair  or  pay 
for  all  damage  sustained  by  public  or  private  prop¬ 
erty  by  reason  of  second  mining.  In  fact,  that  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  company  and  the  former 
i  owner  of  its  property,  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co., 
as  indicated  in  Mr.  Inglis’s  statement  quoted  above. 

h 


Notes  from  Altoona. 

Some  improvement  is  noted  in  the  bituminous  coal 
situation  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  as  Septem¬ 
ber  draws  to  a  close.  During  the  week  ending  the 
24th,  production  averaged  2,340  cars  per  day,  which 
is  the  highest  daily  average  since  July  1st. 

Operators  in  this  field  are  watching  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  outcome  of  the  suits  that  have 
been  filed  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  with  a 
view  to  restraining  the  operators  in  the  union  fields 
from  collecting  the  check-off  from  the  miners.  They 
say  here  that  if  the  injunctions  are  issued  it  will 
bring  the  operators  of  this  field  face  to  face  with 
the  issue  of  stopping  the  collection  of  the  check-off 
or  being  confronted  with  damage  suits.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  contract  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
this  field  to  collect  the  check-off,  and  failure  to  collect 
will  undoubtedly  precipitate  a  walkout. 


COAL  THIEVES  BUSY 

Staten  Island  Dealex-s  Complain  That  Barge 
Captains  Co-operate  with  Gangs. 

Coal  pirates  are  becoming  so  bold  in  the  Staten 
Island  Kills  that  they  are  causing  protests  to  be 
uttered  not  only  by  dealers  whose  coal  is  taken,  but 
also  by  those  in  places  where  the  thieves  sell  their 
plunder  at  prices  the  regular  trade  cannot  meet.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  letter  recently  sent  to  the  New 
York  Boat'  Owners’  Association  by  William  J. 
Dempsey,  of  the  Tottenville  Coal  &  Supply  Co., 
Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  reading  as  follows: 

“We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  conditions 
existing  here  with  which  conditions  we  feel  you  are 
not  familiar. 

“There  are  a  number  of  men  in  this  place  and 
other  towns  close  by,  who  are  selling  coal  which 
they  obtain,  according  to  their  own  statements,  by 
buying  it  from  the  captains  of  your  boats.  They 
are  paying  at  present  about  $4  or  $5  per  ton  to  the 
captains  and  are  selling  it  around  town  for  $11  or 
$12  per  ton.  There  are  a  great  many  going  into  this 
business  every  day. 

Operate  on  a  Large  Scale. 

“A  short  time  ago  the  district  attorney  summoned 
several  of  these  men  before  him,  and  some  of  them 
admitted  they  were  buying  the  coal  from  captains  of 
both  unloaded  and  loaded  boats.  They  promised  to 
stop  this  and  did.  But  now  a  new  crowd  and  some  of 
the  old  are  operating  again  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
One  boat,  I  understand,  has  brought  in  as  high  as 
seventy  to  eighty  tons  a  week,  some  days  getting 
ten  to  eleven  tons.  And  this  is  but  one  boat. , 

“When  a  coal  dealer  gets  his  full  weight  there  is 
not  such  a  great  profit  in  the  business,  and  certainly 
no  dealer  can  afford  to  have  any  part  of  his  cargo 
sold,  stolen  or  given  away  by  someone  else. 

“The  gangs  are  operating  now  apparently  without 
molestation,  because  when  asked  to  show  where  they 
get  the  coal  by  the  police,  they  produce  receipts 
showing  they  purchased  it  from  the  captains  of  the 
boats.’’ 

The  Boat  Owners’  Association  replied  asking  for 
the  names  of  captains  who  are  alleged  to  be  selling 
coal,  and  the  names  of  the  boats  on  which  they  are 
employed.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  dealers  of 
Tottenville  and  Perth  Amboy  organize  a  motorboat 
patrol  to  keep  a  watch  on  tows  while  passing  through . 
nearby  waters. 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
recovered  but  little  from  the  depression  of  Labor 
Day  week.  Total  dumpings,  as  reported  by  the  Ore 
and  Coal  Exchange,  were  476,390  net  tons,  a  decrease 
when  compared  with  the  week  ended  September  4th 
of  111.734  tons.  Of  the  total  dumped.  454,634  tons 
were  cargo  coal  and  21,756  tons  vessel  fuel.  Total 
dumpings  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920  were 
1,012,124  tons. 

The  cumulative  lake  movement  for  the  season 
stands  at  17,669,670  net  tons  and  is  nearly  three 
and  three-quarter  million  tons  ahead  of  1920,  and 
186,580  tons  ahead  of  1919.*  Compared  with  1918, 
however,  1921  is  over  two  and  a  half  million  tons 
behind. 

Comparisons  are  shown  below : 


Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

Week  ended  Aug.  28. . 

686,620 

25,444 

712,064 

“  “  Sept.  4  .. 

566,574 

21,550 

588,124 

“  “  “  11  .. 

433,319 

20,608 

453,927 

Season  to  Sept.  18  . . .  17,104,787  564,883  17,669,670 
Corres.  period  1920  . .  13,170,068  779,932  13,950,000 
“  “  1919  ..  16,696.750  786.340  17.483.090 


Tentative  plans  have  been  made  for  renewal  in 
West  Virginia  of  the  Senate  Committee’s  investiga¬ 
tion  into  coal  mining  disorders  after  the  Senate  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  Tax  bill  and  the  peace  treaties.  The 
investigating  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Ken¬ 
yon  of  Iowa,  met  Thursday  to  go  over  testimony 
taken  on  their  recent  visit  to  West  Virginia  and  to 
discuss  plans  for  future  hearings  in  the  coal  region. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Business  in  Very  Limited  Volume,  with  Few 
Fixtures  for  Export  Coal. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  September 
26th,  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New 
York,  say : 

“There  has  been  very  little  change  in  freight  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  since  our  last  report,  and  although  a 
few  steamers  were  chartered  for  export  coal  during 
this  period,  none  of  these  charters  are  worthy  of 
comment.  We  hope,  however,  in  the  near  future  to 
see  a  more  active  demand  for  tonnage.” 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  the  gross  form  of  charter,  except  that  those 
quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are  based 
on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  considerably 
•on  the  July  form: 


Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Malmo  .  .■ . . 

$4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

4.50-4.75 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

3.25-3.50 

1,000 

Hamburg . 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

3.50-3.75 

1,000 

Rouenl  . 

3.75-4.00 

700 

Lisbon . 

3.50-3.75 

700 

Algiers . 

400-4.25 

800 

West  Italv  . 

4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

4.50-5.00 

1.000 

Constantinople  . 

4.75-5.00 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

3.50 

1.000 

Teneriffe  . 

3.25-3.50 

500 

South  Anieri 

ca. 

Pernambuco  . 

3.75-3.90 

500 

Bahia  . 

3.75-3.90 

500 

Rio  Janeiro . 

3.25-3.50 

750 

Santos . . . 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata.  Mon- 

4.00 

450 

tevideo  . 

3.25-3.50 

501 

Para  . 

3.90 

500 

Rosario . 

3.90 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . 

4.50-5.00 

500 

West  Indies 

. 

Havana  . 

.  1.75-1.90 

600 

Sagua,  Vardenas . 

2.30 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

2.35 

500 

Caibarien  . 

2.30 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

2.25 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

2.75 

500 

Bermuda  . 

2.25* 

300 

Kingston  . 

2.25 

400 

Barbados  . 

2.75 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

2.75 

500 

Santiago  . 

2.25 

500 

Port  of  Spain . 

2.75 

500 

Curacao  .  ^  . 

2.50f 

2.50 

500 

St.  Thomas  . . 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico . 

2.85 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free. 

fFree  port  charges. 

Vessel  Tonnage  Less  Plentiful. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
makes  this  comment  on  the  export  coal  situation : 

“The  volume  of  coal  exports  continued  extremely 
small.  A  little  activity  was  reported  from  South 
America  and  also  from  West  Italy,  but,  so  far,  very 
few  fixtures  have  been  reported.  Tonnage  offered 
less  freely  than  previously,  and  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
porters  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  vessels  at 
the  present  market  rate.  This  scarcity  applies  princi¬ 
pally  to  prompt  loading. 

“Europe :  Except  for  the  Mediterranean,  no  in¬ 
quiries  were  reported.  There  were  a  few  for  West 
Italy  ports,  but  no  actual  fixtures  were  noted. 

“South  America:  One  or  two  cargoes  offered  for 
Brazil  and  at  ieast  one  fixture  was  reported.  A  small 
steamer  is  reported  fixed  to  the  Plate,  but  terms  were 


not  given.  Exporters  continued  to  report  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  inquiries. 

“West  Indies :  Several  small  cargoes  were  fixed 
after  sharp  competition  for  the  business.  Rates  con¬ 
tinued  low  and  no  great  amount  of  interest  was 
shown  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

“Time  Charter:  Rates  continued  unchanged,  with 
vessels  offering  fairly  freely  for  all  definite  orders.” 


EXPORTS— EIGHT  MONTHS 

Half  Bituminous  Tonnage  to  Canada — Great 
Britain  a  Heavy  Buyer. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke 
during  eight  months  of  this  year  were: 

ANTHRACITE — Azores  27,  Denmark  3,500, 
France  426,  Greece  87,  Italy  100,  Netherlands  1,141, 
Spain  4,256,  England  329,  Bermuda  3,081,  British 
Honduras  616,  Canada  2,734,673,  Guatemala  97, 
Panama  1,603,  Salvador  5,  Mexico  36,956,  Miquelon, 
Langley,  etc.,  262,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  9,786, 
Barbados  190,  Jamaica  2,  other  British  West  Indies 
2,449,  Cuba  39,336,  Dutch  West  Indies  100,  Haiti  1, 
Dominican  Republic  6,296,  Argentina  1,749,  Brazil  20, 
Chile  537,  Colombia  23,  Dutch  Guiana  30,  Venezuela 
10,  Turkey  in  Asia  90,  British  West  Africa  121, 
Canary  Islands  1,130;  total  2,949,014  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS — -Europe:  Austria  1,400,  Azores 
80,605,  Bulgaria  20,042,  Czecho-Slovakia  6,722,  Bel¬ 
gium  22,709,  Denmark  143,953,  Finland  821,  France 
590.006,  Germany  38,654,  Gibraltar  126,268,  Greece 
96.124.  Hungary  7,404,  Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands 
13,885,  Italy  1,450,653,  Netherlands  334,090,  Malta, 
Gozo  and  Cyprus  Islands  6,250,  Norway  42,484,  Por¬ 
tugal  100,179,  Roumania  2,  Russia  in  .Europe  87,338, 
Spain  58,486,  Sweden  63,295,  Turkey  in  Europe  19,- 
157,  England  1,015,624,  Scotland  74,396,  Ireland  405,- 
640. 

West  Indies  and  North  America  :  Perumuda 
30,618,  British  Honduras  696,  Canada  8,087,246,  Costa 
Rica  3,226,  Guatemala  1,190,  Honduras  9,251,  Nica¬ 
ragua  1,402,  Panama  174,689,  Salvador  7,  Greenland 
510,  Mexico  132,807,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
2.676,  Barbados  9,023,  Jamaica  4,526,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  17,234,  other  British  West  Indies  5,215,  Cuba 
368,220,  Virgin  Islands  15,734,  Dutch  West  Indies 
6,652,  French  West  Indies  35,355,  Haiti  21,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  6,622. 

South  America:  Argentina  639,517,  Brazil  453,204, 
Chile  147,305,  Colombia  7,950,  Ecuador  4,222,  British 
Guiana  3,447,  Dutch  Guiana  1,449,  Peru  20,344,  Uru¬ 
guay  88,390,  Venezuela  1,500. 

Asia:  Turkey  in  Asia  15,335,  Russia  in  Asia  30, 
China  6,556,  New  Zealand  59,831,  Philippine  Islands 
8,535,  Palestine  and  Syria  6,781. 

Africa  :  British  West  Africa  6,642,  Canary  Islands 
172,297,  French  Africa  145,815,  Morocco  300,  Portu¬ 
guese  Africa  59,182,  Egypt  435,948,  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies  7,788,  Other  British  Oceania  10;  total  16,272,051. 

COKE — Belgium  2,515,  France  2,571,  Germany  976, 
Italy  505,  Netherlands  2,510,  Norway  230,  Portugal 
267,  Sweden  10,  Turkey  in  Europe  12,  England  76, 
Bermuda  3,  British  Honduras  5,  Canada  130,493, 
Costa  Rica  57,  Guatemala  11,  Honduras  26,  Nica¬ 
ragua  1,  Panama  224,  Salvador  26,  Mexico  19,962, 
Barbados  15,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  10,  Cuba  5,376, 
Virgin  Islands  2,  French  West  Indies  6,  Haiti  2, 
Dominican  Republic  82,  Argentina  1,981,  Brazil  744, 
Chile  4,975,  Colombia  101,  Ecuador  63,  Dutch  Guiana 
1,  Peru  5,804,  Uruguay  108,  Venezuela  62,  Philippine 
Islands  402,  British  West  Africa  20;  total  181,617 
gross  tons. 


Depression  Closes  British  Mines. 

i 

Wilbur  J.  Page,  American  Trade  Commissioner  at 
London,  reports  that  widespread  distress  exists 
throughout  the  Northern  coal  fields,  the  Redheugh, 
Lintz  Green,  Garesfield,  Ellington  and  Ravensworth 
colliery,  proprietors  having  all  given  notice  to  their 
employes  that  these  mines  must  be  closed. 

In  view  of  market  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
operate  at  a  profit. 


The  Nason  Coal  Company,  Chicago,  announces  the 
appointment  of  R.  H.  Anderson  as  Sales  Manager 
to  succeed  F.  A.  Barthelme,  resigned. 


AUGUST  FUEL  EXPORTS 


Tonnage  Shows  Considerable  Falling  Off— 
England  Still  Taking  Coal. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  from  the  United  States  to  various  countries 
during  the  month  of  August,  1921,  were: 

ANTHRACITE — Italy  40,  Bermuda  988,  British 
Honduras  321,  Canada  367,611,  Mexico  2,737,  Mique¬ 
lon,  etc.,  232,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  926,  Bar¬ 
bados  30,  Dutch  West  Indies  100,  Brazil  20;  Total 
373,005  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS — Denmark  3,887,  France  16,068, 
Greece  9,832,  Italy  87,399,  Norway  12,487,  Spain  650, 
Sweden  10,394,  England  2,442,  Bermuda  828,  British 
Honduras  25,  Canada  1,319,007,  Guatemala  696,  Hon¬ 
duras  997,  Nicaragua  267,  Panama  9,611,  Salvador  2, 
Greenland  194,  Mexico  13,604,  Jamaica  1,373,  Trin¬ 
idad  and  Tobago  5,895,  other  British  West  Indies 
588. 

Cuba  48,318,  Virgin  Islands  2,209,  Dutch  West 
Indies  100,  French  West  Indies  5,036,  Dominican 
Republic  10,  Argentina  47,835,  Brazil  43,419,  Chile 
1,022,  Peru  4,178,  Venezuela  997,  Dutch  East  Indies 
5,573,  Russia  in  Asia  30,  British  West  Africa  2,035, 
Canary  Islands,  2,806,  French  Africa,  13,797,  Egypt 
21,339;  total  1,695,090  gross  tons. 

COKE — Norway  5,  Germany  1,  Canada  15,786, 
Guatemala  3,  Mexico  2,088,  Cuba  80,  Virgin  Islands 
2,  Brazil  3,  Colombia  22,  Ecuador  38,  Venezuela  1; 
total  18,029  gross  tons. 

By  Customs  Districts. 

ANTHRACITE — Maine  and  New  Hampshire  248, 
Vermont  1,172,  Massachusetts  55,  St.  Lawrence  105,- 
701,  Rochester  50,152,  Buffalo  193,493,  New  York 
15,438,  Philadelphia  988,  San  Antonio  1,458,  El  Paso 
165,  San  Diego  14,  Arizona,  1,100,  Washington  42, 
Dakota  1,677,  Duluth  and  Superior  563,  Michigan  726, 
Ohio  13 ;  total  373,005  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOLfS — Maine  and  New  Hampshire  36, 
Vermont  227,  Massachusetts  4,  St.  Lawrence  155,094, 
Rochester  40,936,  Buffalo  188,217,  New  York  1,021, 
Philadelphia  84,064,  Maryland  66,597,  Virginia  202,- 
472,  South  Carolina  12,727,  Florida  3,812,  Mobile  268, 
New  Orleans  1,021,  San  Antonio  2,681,  El  Paso  10,- 
921,  San  Diego  2,  Washington  1,186,  Alaska  30,  Da¬ 
kota  2,934,  Duluth  and  Superior  1,739,  Michigan 
98,499,  Ohio  820,602;  total  1,695,090  gross  tons. 

COKE — Maine  and  New  Hampshire  21,  Vermont 
27,  St.  Lawrence  1.671,  Buffalo  5,873>  New  York 
98,  Philadelphia  56,  New  Orleans  3,  San  Antonio 
2,075,  El  Paso  2,  San  Francisco  7,  Dakota  560,  Du¬ 
luth  and  Superior  123,  Michigan  6,487,  Ohio  1,024, 
Porto  Rico  2 ;  total  18,029  gross  tons. 

BUNKER— New  York  241,638,  Philadelphia  33,- 
397,  Maryland  22,685,  Virginia  217,369. 


The  Time  to  Approach  Retailers. 

Referring  to  the  little  article  entitled  “Business  or 
Pleasure”  on  page  434  of  our  recent  issue,  one  of 
our  friends  in  the  retail  trade  writes : 

“Like  all  subjects  there  are  two  sides.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  of  a  single  supply-man  speak  against  the 
presence  of  ladies  at  the  convention  of  the  New 
England  coal  dealers.  But  mark  the  difference:  In 
the  eastern  cities,  while  the  ladies  come  up  to  Bos¬ 
ton  with  their  men  folks,  they  shop  during  the  time 
the  real  business  is  going  on,  which  leaves  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  dealers  to  visit  the  exhibits  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  leave  an  order  or  two. 

“The  early  spring  seems  to  be  the  season  when  re¬ 
pairs  and  other  changes  are  mostly  made  in  retail 
yards.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  time  when  stocks  are 
low  and  bank  accounts  big.  Like  the  small  boy 
whose  quarter  just  burned  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  the 
dealer  is  then  ready  to  talk  about  improvements.” 


Smokeless  Consolidation  Rumored. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  28. — There  is  quiet  talk  in 
smokeless  circles  here  relating  to  a  possible  amalga¬ 
mation  of  interests  controlling  an  annual  production 
of  something  like  10,000,000  tons.  Whether  this  will 
be  done  through  the  direct  purchase  of  properties  or 
the  combining  of  sales  agencies  is  a  question  which 
has  not  been  settled. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  tine.  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principsil  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL;  An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review- 

orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 
coal  trade. 

Price,  $2.50;  address  F.  W.  SAWARD, 

15  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WITTENBERG 


COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 


11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK 


WITTENBERG’S  ACME--POCAHONTAS-NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  M«L,  Continental  Bldg. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  ( London )  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  ‘‘Witcoal.”  New  York _ 


F.  H.  Wood*, 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

President 

V.  Pre*  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 
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Purchasing  Agents 

for  industrial  plants  are  read¬ 
ers  of  THE  PURCHAS¬ 
ING  AGENT.  Coal  is  one 
of  the  staple  articles  of  pur¬ 
chase  directed  by  these  men. 

That  is  why  so  many  impor¬ 
tant  coal  concerns  advertise 
regularly  in  each  issue  of 
THE  PURCHASING 
AGENT  and  find  the  results 
gratifying. 

May  we  send  you  our  rate 
card  and  a  certified  statement 
of  circulation? 

The  Purchasing  Agent 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

19  Park  Place  New  York 


IN  ALL  SIZES 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
and  DOMESTIC  USE 

Plant  located  on  tide  water  and  on  main  lines 
Lackawanna  and  Erie  Railroads 

Low  water  and  rail  rates.  Prompt  deliveries. 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

Price  quotations  and  all  particulars  on  request. 

SEABOARD  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Phone  Montgomery  4120 
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Fairmont  Notes 


Floyd  S.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  was  in  Parkersburg  this  week. 

M.  L.  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Philadelphia  recently. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  Cincinnati  representative  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  a  recent  Fairmont  visitor. 

J.  E.  Gaskill,  of  the  Southern  Coal  Corporation, 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  City. 

Roy  W.  Sullivan,  of  the  Harry  C.  Drum  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Fairmont,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
was  in  Philadelphia  last  week  and  this  week  goes  to 
Detroit. 

A.  J.  Salzer,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Corporation,  was  in  Weston  on  Tuesday  to  sell  the 
Stone  coal  interests. 

C.  Id.  Diffenderffer,  president  of  the  Blair-Parke 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  who  was  here  last  week,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia. 

W.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  New  York  City. 

Major  Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  went  to  Philadelphia  this  week  on  business. 
He  was  in  Washington  on  a  business  trip  last  week. 

John  A-  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  Clark  coal  interests,  wdio 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  summer  in  Mountain 
Lake  Park,  Md.,  is  arranging  to  return  to  Fairmont 
thfs  week. 

Present-day  conditions  in  the  Fairmont  coal  fields 
were  discussed  at  a  directors’  meeting  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  at  the 
Fairmont  Country  Club,  Friday. 

It  is  reported  there  that  the  South  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  Almina,  W.  Va.,  is  trying  to  work  on  a  contract 
basis,  but  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
Fairmont  say  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  miners  entered 
the  mine. 

Henry  A.  Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh,  last  week  pur¬ 
chased  337  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  at  approximately 
$60,000.  Mr.  Phillips  is  said  to  represent  the  Mellon 
interests.  About  July  1st  he  secured  682  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Monongalia  County. 

The  1921  record  weekly  loading  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  Railway  in  West  Virginia  was  established  last 
week,  when  1925  cars  of  coal  were  loaded,  which  was 
the  heaviest  tonnage  since  the  week  ending  December 
18,  1920,  when  2,200  cars  were  loaded. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  and  G.  G.  Mc- 
Ferran,  Elkins,  auditor  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  attended  the  cost  accounting  committee 
meeting  at  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 


Coal  for  Government  Dredges. 

Bids  for  furnishing  5.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
to  Government  dredges,  at  the  rate  of  450  tons  per 
week,  were  opened  in  the  Army  Building  on  White¬ 
hall  Street  last  Tuesday.  They  were  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Pier  18,  Port  Liberty  or  Greenville: 

Standard  Coal  Sales  Co.,  $5.29,  grade  not  specified ; 
Commercial  Coal  Co.,  $5.59,  grade  not  specified ;  E. 
Russell  Norton,  $5.66  for  Pool  10;  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation.  $5.49,  grade  not  specified;  Maryland 
Coal  &  Coke  Co..  $6.09  for  Pool  9,  $5.81  for  Pool  10, 
$5.65  for  Pool  34  or  64;  Empire  Coal  Mining  Co., 
$6.25,  grade  not  specified ;  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  $6.34 
for  Pool  9,  $6.46  for  Pool  4,  $6.06  for  Pool  10,  $5.75 
for  Pool  34  or  64;  Courtright,  Dimmick  &  Cunning¬ 
ham,  $6  for  Pool  9,  $5.70  for  Pool  10,  $5.55  for  Pool 
64;  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  $5.59  for  Pool  64; 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  $5.60,  grade  not  specified; 
Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  $5.90  for  Pool  64,  $6  for  Pool 
10;  Haddock  Fuel  Corporation,  $5.34,  grade  not  speci¬ 
fied. 


What’s  in  a  Name? 

R.  L.  Tinker  keeps  a  repair  shop  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.. 
we  are  informed  by  H.  A.  D.,  who  has  also  observed 
that  Albany  has  a  coal  dealer  named  Blackburn,— 
New  York  Globe. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


Oscar  L.  Long,  American  street,  retailer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Long,  is  on  a  fall  vacation  trip  to 
Virginia. 

C.  Henry  Cudworth,  sales  manager  of  H.  N.  Hart¬ 
well  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  the  city  on  business. 

Chauncey  Peacock,  of  Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kin- 
zer,  is  spending  the  hay  fever  season  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  at  Bethlehem. 

Howard  Burchfield,  representing  the  Wentz  com¬ 
pany,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  a  caller  in  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  making  the  trip  in  his  car. 

Elmer  L.  Kyle,  formerly  of  Weston  Dodson  & 
Co.,  but  now  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  office  of  Seiler 
&  Co.,  New  York,  was  greeting  Philadelphia  friends 
recently. 

K.  D.  Bailey,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  A.  T. 
MacDermott,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  charge  of  the  Wentz 
Company  offices  in  the  above  cities,  were  visiting  the 
home  office  in  the  Land  Title  Building  during  the 
past  week. 

Charley  Chestnut,  of  the  firm  of  McCaulley,  Steen 
&  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  has  been  itching  all  summer 
long  to  get  out  the  old  fishing  tackle.  He  has  finally 
gone  down  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  last  report  is 
that  he  is  there  with  the  old  time  skill. 

Harry  Magee,  proprietor  of  Magee  Bros.,  Ontario 
and  C  streets,  keeps  his  automobile  busy  making 
the  trip  to  Atlantic  City  these  days.  Recently  he 
finished  within  the  prize  limit  on  the  “blind”  run  of 
the  Lulu  Temple  Automobile  Club  to  the  above- 
named  resort. 

Harry  Briest,  manager  of  W.  W.  Chambers,  8th 
and  Willow  streets,  has  been  spending  his  vacation 
trip  touring  with  Mrs.  Briest  to  many  points  of  inter¬ 
est,  which  carried  him  as  far  south  as  Washington, 

D.  C.,  and  finally  wound  up  with  a  week’s  stay  at 
Lake  Hopatcong  in  the  mountains  of  north  New 
Jersey. 

Cheerfulness  has  always  been  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  life  of  Geo.  M.  D.  Cann,  of  Geo.  W.  Bush  & 
Sons  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  this  week'he  dropped 
in  on  the  Philadelphia  trade  youthfully  boasting  of 
the  coincidence  of  his  75th  birthday  anniversary  with 
that  of  his  completion  of  50  years  of  service  with  the 
above  firm,  and  still  going  as  strong  as  ever. 


PREDICTS  STEEL  BOOM 

Government  Official  Says  It  Will  Exceed 
Even  War-Time  Prosperity. 

A  high  Government  official  is  quoted  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  as  predicting  that  within  a  short 
time  the  iron  and  steel  industry  will  be  plunged  into 
the  biggest  production  period  in  its  history.  Al¬ 
though  the  official  in  question  is  not  mentioned  by 
name,  he  is  referred  to  as  a  man  who,  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Harding  administration,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  steel  industry  and  lived  in  a  big  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  steel  center.  This  description  seems  to  fit  Secre¬ 
tary  Mellon  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

With  the  revival  of  business  now  gradually  work¬ 
ing  out  in  the  LTnited  States  and  to  a  certain  extent 
abroad,  steel  and  iron  production,  it  was  said,  will 
soar  to  a  tonnage  greater  than  the  record  set  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period. 

The  boom  in  steel  will  result,  it  was  stated,  from 
very  extraordinary  demand  made  necessary  by  cur¬ 
tailed  production  all  over  the  world  for  more  than 
three  years.  The  world  is  short  millions  of  tons 
of  steel  and  iron  needed  for  replacement  of  factories, 
bridges,  ships,  railroads,  automobiles  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  industries. 

Railroads,  it  is  predicted,  soon  will  be  buying  at  a 
rate  three  times  greater  than  normal  because  of  the 
unusual  need  for  replacements. 

Enormous  extensions  in  plants  and  equipments,  de¬ 
veloped  during  1916-17-18  to  meet  the  war  demand, 
but  now  idle,  will  be  called  into  play  to  meet  the 
coming  needs  of  the  Lmited  States  and  of  the  entire 
world,  according  to  the  prediction. 


Twin  Cities  Notes 


Renewed  interest  is  being  taken  in  securing  the 
operation  of  barges  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Twin  Cities.  Col.  E.  F.  Goltra,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  expected  to  have  a  barge  fleet  operating  next 
spring  carrying  coal  northbound  and  iron  ore  south¬ 
bound. 

The  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
city  of  Waseca,  Minn.,  from  operating  a  municipal 
coal  yard  was  refused  by  the  district  court.  The 
injunction  was  asked  on  the  ground  that  the  muni¬ 
cipality  could  not  legally  engage  -in  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  for  profit. 

Word  from  Superior  is  to  the  effect  that  coal  dock 
concerns  will  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  coal  freight  costs,  in  the  Northwest.  At  a 
meeting,  it  was  held  that  present  rates  serve  to  im¬ 
pose  a  handicap  upon  industrial  and  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Northwest. 

The  State  Coal  Commission  of  South  Dakota,  is 
operating  a  coal  mine  producing  1,000  tons  a  day  at 
Haynes.  The  mine  was  purchased  by  the  State 
August  1,  1920,  and  since  then  there  has  been  erected 
five  large  buildings,  the  tipple  enlarged,  a  four-mile 
railroad  built  and  boarding  houses  built  for  miners. 

In  an  interview  with  W.  W.  Broughton,  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  of  Minnesota,  he  stated 
that  a  margin  of  28.3  cents  a  ton  is  all  that  the  com¬ 
pany  makes  on  hard  coal  when  retailed  at  $17.95, 
adding  that  only  because  the  mining  companies  allow 
a  commission  for  handling  their  coal  prevents  a  loss 
of  18  cents.  He  added  that  keen  competition  had 
resulted  in  soft  coal  prices  being  made  lower  than 
they  should  be. 

There  is  more  or  less  talk  in  farmer  circles  of  burn¬ 
ing  corn  for  fuel  rather  than  sell  it  at  low  prices  and 
buying  coal,  but  J.  H.  Hay,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota,  who  made  the  recent 
report  on  the  coal  business,  states  that  corn  is  no 
cheaper  as  fuel  than  soft  coal.  He  figures  that  corn 
is  worth  about  a  cent  a  pound,  but  is  only  half 
the  heat  value  of  a  pound  of  coal,  which  he  figures 
at  half  a  cent  a  pound.  So  he  says  that  soft  coal 
will  have  to  be  more  than  $20  a  ton  before  it  would 
pay  to  burn  corn. 

A  petition  from  350  citizens  of  Rock  County,  in 
southwestern  Alinnesota  was  presented  to  Governor 
Preus,  of  Minnesota  last  week,  on  the  subject  of 
coal  costs.  The  petition  states  that  with  coal  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  mines  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton,  and  at  $19  a  ton 
in  Luverne  and  neighboring  towns,  the  conviction 
grows  that  “somewhere  there  exists  a  vast  organized 
conspiracy  to  fleece  the  public  while  oats  are  selling 
at  20  cents  a  bushel  and  other  farm  products  are 
proportionately  cheap.”  A  clipping  attached  to  the 
petition  tells  of  the  alleged  experience  of  one  F.  J. 
Hoerr,  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  in  attempting  to  buy  coal 
for  shipment  direct  from  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
to  Minnesota.’  Mr.  Hoerr  is  said  to  have  found  that 
coal  sold  at  the  mine  for  local  consumption  at  $7  a 
ton,  but  $15  a  ton  is  charged  if  the  coal  is  destined 
for  Minnesota.  (Looks  as  if  a  joker  were  abroad 
in  the  land.) 


Morgantown  Notes. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

S.  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Corporation,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Geveland. 

J.  .R.  Blackburn,  Morgantown  representative  of  W. 
H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  was  in  Somerset,  Pa.,  a  few  days 
ago. 

R.  R.  McFall,  manager  of  the  Southern  Fuel  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

' 

Although  slack  is  scarce  in  the  Morgantown  section, 
the  price  has  not  gone  above  the  $1.65  mark  and 
some  is  selling  as  low  as  $1.50. 

Coal  loading  along  Scott’s  Run,  on  the  Morgantown 
&  Wheeling  Railway,  has  taken  on  growth  recently, 
there  being  from  100  to  125  cars  a  day.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  and  other  carriers  are  securing  coal  there ; 
some  slack  is  going  to  cement  mills  and  quite  a  little 
lump  coal  is  being  prepared  for  domestic  consumption. 
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DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

“Morea”  “Middle  Lehigh”  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  “Graceton” 

OTHER  STANDARD.  GRADES  OF  ANTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS  AND  COKE 

JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Inc.  Sto  COAL 

90  West  St..  New  York  Bell  Bldg.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  Traction Build^ 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


Cincinnati 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 


MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


PHILADELPHIA 

PA. 


JAS.  PIER  PO I  NT  &  SONS  COMPANY, 

LOCUST  STEAM  COAL  s.,  *.  a  p.  r.  r.  BITUMINOUS  COALS  FROM  ALL  REGIONS 

SSwSmwfwS1  r'  "■  "■  nTHMCITE  COAL  tWBiaiUE  COKE 

ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 


Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R. 


a 


SEMI-SMOKLLESS ” 


T.  W.  Arnette,  Pres. 


UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  LICENSE  NUMBER  X  0076S 


WEST  VIRGINIA  &  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

*  (INCORPORATED) 

•  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 


NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL,  QUEMAHON1NG,  MILLER  VEIN 


Philadelphia  Office,  Finance  Building 
SHIPPING  PIERS,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 


During  the  English  Coal  Strike 

THE  FIRST  FIRM 

to  supply  American  Coal  to  Ireland  was 

The  Colliery  Investment  Trust  of  America,  Inc. 

The  LIMERICK  LEADER  says: 

It  was  the  BEST  COAL  ever  supplied  to  the  Gas  Co., 
and  better  than  Durham. 

Three  customers  in  Europe  were  supplied 
and  report  the  coal  as  BETTER  than 
DURHAM,  YORKSHIRE  or  SILKSTONE. 

If  you  want  “ Unbeaten ”  Coal  cable  '‘Unbeaten,'  New  1  ork 

291  Bdway.,  New  York,  Tele.  Worth  8867 


9  Deep  Vein  Mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 


QUALITY-  SERVICE  -  DEPENDABILITY 
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New  YorK  Notes 


Frank  A.  Potter,  president  of  the  American  Coal 
By-Products  Co.,  115  Broadway,  died  last  Wednesday. 

Frank  H.  W  ebber,  sales  manager  of  the  Riverside 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  has  been 
in  Worcester  for  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 

Roderick  Stephens,  of  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  re¬ 
turned  yesterday  from  Chicago,  where  he  suffered  a 
slight  attack  of  illness  while  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
Middle  West. 

The  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Central  Square  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  announce  the  appointment  of  W.  H. 
Greason  and  J.  W.  Hunter  as  members  of  their  sales 
force,  effective  October  1st. 

The  George  M.  Morrell  Co.  has  moved  from  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Washington  Building  to  larger 
quarters  on  the  twelfth  floor,  occupying  rooms  1209 
and  1210,  overlooking  Battery  Park. 

R.  C.  Dunn,  who  has  been  associated  with  A.  H. 
Powell  &  Co.  at  New  Haven  for  several  years  past 
as  a  salesman,  is  now  attached  to  the  New  York  office 
of  the  firm  and  is  covering  territory  in  this  vicinity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Babson  report  rela¬ 
tive  to  buying  coal  now  follows,  in  its  premises 
and  deductions,  the  comment  we  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  for  months  past  with  reference  to  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  situation. 

M.  C.  Wilson,  New  York  manager  of  the  Colliery 
Investment  Trust,  Ltd.,  295  Broadway,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  automobile  trip  along  the  New 
England  coast  line,  through  the  woods  of  Maine  to 
Quebec  and  home  via  Montreal  and  the  Adirondacks. 

Accompanied  by  her  father  Jesse  L.  Eddy,  by  her 
brother,  Joseph  Dickson  Eddy  and  other  members 
of  her  family,  Miss  Mildred  Eddy  has  sailed  for 
Coblenz,  where  she  is  to  be  married  October  12th 
to  Lieutenant  Dunn,  aid  to  Major  General  Allen,  in 
command  of  the  American  troops  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  111 
Broadwav,  is  sending  out  circular  letters  embracing 
an  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of  Forbes  Magazine 
urging  business  men  to  cease  bemoaning  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  the  distress  of  the  recent  past  and  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  better  conditions. 

W  .  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  announce  that  they  have  closed 
their  Philadelphia  branch,  effective  October  1st,  and 
that  the  business  will  be  handled  in  the  future  from 
their  general  offices,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue,  New 
York.  Francis  Y.  Casey,  formerly  Philadelphia  rep¬ 
resentative,  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
sales,  and  Gilbert  S.  Sank  will  be  associated  with 
the  sales  department. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co.,  of  which  Sanders 
A.  W  ertheim  is  president,  has  purchased  a  piece  of 
water-front  property  adjoining  its  retail  plant  at  Sixth 
street  and  the  Gowanus  Canal,  South  Brooklyn,  and 
is  preparing  to  erect  thereon  a  large  pocket,  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  being  needed  to  take  care  of  business 
growth  in  that  section.  The  company  also  has  plants 
on  Newton  Creek,  as  well  as  at  Far  Rockaway  and 
Cedarhurst. 

1  enants  of  coal  offices  overlooking  the  harbor 
can  observe  one  evidence  of  business  revival.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  anchorage  ground  south  of 
Governors  Island  contained  trvo  or  three  times 
as  many  idle  steamers  as  it  does  now.  This  is 
a  pretty  sure  sign  that  exports  are  increasing. 
Even  if  the  gain  is  mostly  in  wheat  and  cotton, 
rather  than  manufactured  goods,  it  marks  a  step 
in  the  recovery  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which 
many  believe  must  come  before  prosperity  returns. 

An  inquiry  at  the  Weather  Bureau  yesterday 
brought  out  the  information  that  the  average  temper¬ 
ature  for  the  month  of  September  had  been  about 
four  degrees  above  normal,  although  the  exact  figures 
will  not  be  available  until  today.  This  would  mean 
an  accumulated  excess  for  the  month  of  something 
like  120  degrees,  which,  added  to  the  excess  of  886 
degrees  for  the  year  to  the  end  of  August,  gives  a 
total  accumulated  excess  of  at  least  1,000  degrees. 
To  overcome  this  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  aver¬ 
age  temperature  for  the  remaining  90  days  would 
have  to  be  over  10  degrees  below  normal.  This  is 


scarcely  within  the  range  of  probability,  but  as  ex¬ 
treme  weather  of  one  type  is  usually  followed  by  a 
change  to  the  other  extreme,  it  does  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  a  cold  winter. 

A  few  barge  loads  of  Pocahontas  coal  have  been 
offered  in  the  local  market  recently.  It  is  understood 
that  the  coal  was  taken  from  a  steamer  bound  up  the 
coast  which  became  disabled  and  had  to  be  towed  into 
port.  In  order  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  part 
of  the  cargo  had  to  be  removed,  and  it  was  offered 
to  local  buyers  at  $5.75,  with  some  sales  at  slightly 
lower  figures.  While  this  tonnage  came  here  acci¬ 
dentally,  it  is  said  that  the  seaboard  by-product  plant 
on  Newark  Bay  has  been  taking  quite  a  little  smoke¬ 
less  slack  of  late,  and  that  another  local  consumer 
has  also  received  some  coal  from  Hampton  Roads. 
With  smokeless  selling  at  $5  or  less  at  the  Roads, 
it  is  feasible  to  bring  it  up  on  a  competitive  basis 
when  it  can  be  unloaded  without  re-handling,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  plants  in  the  harbor  that  can 
take  barges  of  1,000  tons  or  over. 


Buffalo  Notes 


C.  L.  Shaw,  general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  gone  to  the  mines  and  in¬ 
tends  to  visit  New  York  before  returning. 

J.  T.  Roberts,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Widnoon 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Montreal  to 
see  if  that  coal  market  is  likely  to  show  any  signs 
of  life  right  away. 

A  legal  notice  calls  the  stockholders  of  the  J.  J. 
Eagan  Coal  Co.  to  meet  on  October  18  to  act  on  the 
proposition  to  dissolve  the  corporation.  The  idea 
is  to  continue  as  before,  but  under  private  name. 

The  United  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  a  sort  of  com¬ 
munity  stock  concern,  owned  and  patronized  chiefly 
by  the  Polish  peopde  at  East  Buffalo  in  the  retail 
trade,  has  been  rather  inactive  of  late,  but  a  re¬ 
organization  is  said  to  be  in  progress. 

The  Buffalo  water  works  will  receive  bids  till 
October  7  for  300  tons  of  slack  coal  a  month  from 
November  1  to  April  1.  It  now  appears  that  the 
last  award  of  contract,  made  a  month  or  two  ago, 
was  not  held,  coal  being  bought  in  the  open  market 
still. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  is  in  the  market  for 
45,000  tons  of  furnace  coke,  to  be  delivered  one-third 
in  monthly  installments.  The  company  has  its  own 
coke  ovens,  but  appears  to  want  this  supply  for  a 
special  purpose,  which  will  not  warrant  the  perma¬ 
nent  starting  up  of  them. 

In  connection  with  the  uniting  of  the  Niagara  Gas 
Co.  and  the  W.  J.  Judge  illuminating  gas  plant,  it  is 
stated  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
Donner  Steel  Co.  for  receiving  1,500,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  a  day  from  the  by-product  ovens  of  the  latter 
company’s  coke  plant  in  the  city. 

The  new  athletic  club  canvass  is  on  add  takers 
are  many.  The  plan  is  to  raise  a  million  dollars  in 
$1,000  subscriptions  and  borrow  enough  after  that  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  an  up-to-date  club  house 
near  McKinley  Square  and  the  Staffer  Hotel,  now 
receiving  its  foundation.  Among  the  coal  men  who 
are  subscribers  are  H.  B.  Alderman,  C.  L.  Couch, 
A.  E.  Hedstrom,  C.  W.  Moss,  E.  C.  Roberts,  J.  Bert 
Ross,  and  J.  W.  Trounce.  Already  half  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  obtained. 


Mine  orkers  Convention. 

The  biennia!  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  has  continued  in  session  at  Indianapolis 
this  week.  Most  of  the  time  has  been  occupied  in 
factional  fights,  the  one  that  attracted  most  attention 
being  the  contest  between  the  followers  of  President 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  group  of  delegates  headed 
by  Alexander  Howat.  district  president  for  Kansas. 

Howat  had  ordered  a  strike  at  certain  Kansas 
mines  against  the  wishes  of  the  international  officers 
of  the  union,  and  the  delegates  were  asked  by  the 
latter  to  back  them  up.  The  convention  sustained 
Lewis  by  a  vote  of  2,701  to  1,775.  After  the  result 
had  been  announced,  however,  Howat  declared  that 
he  was  as  firm  as  ever  against  ordering  the  strikers 
back  to  work. 


NAVY  COAL  PURCHASES 

Pays  Transportation  Tax  When  Tonnage  Is 
Bought  at  Loading  Ports. 

To  the  Editor: 

An  article  in  your  issue  of  September  24th,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  awarding  of  naval  coal  contracts,  men¬ 
tions  one  bid  being  on  the  basis  of  $2  per  ton  at  the 
mines  without  allowing  for  the  transportation  tax, 
and  that  taking  this  into  account  the  net  price  was 
$1.93.  Isn’t  it  a  fact,  though,  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  being  a  branch  of  the  Government,  does  not 
have  to  pay  the  transportation  tax  on  its  coal?— 

R.  W.  M. 


It  is  true  that  when  the  Navy  Department  buys  j 
coal  at  the  mines  and  pays  the  freight  on  it  directly 
to  the  railroads,  payment  of  the  tax  is  omitted.  But 
when  a  contract  is  made  to  buy  coal  f.o.b.  loading  ; 
port,  as  in  the  case  of  the  business  referred  to,  the  | 
shipper  pays  the  freight  and  the  transportation  tax, 
and  includes  both  items  in  the  delivered  price. 

It  would  be  impracticable  for  a  shipper  doing  a 
large  commercial  business,  as  well  as.  taking  care  of 
a  navy  contract,  to  designate  in  advance  the  particular 
cars  that  will  be  dumped  for  navy  account,  even  when 
they  are  shipped  to  his  own  consignment.  And  when 
coal  is  handled  by  an  exchange,  as  at  Hampton  Roads, 
it  loses  its  identity  when  received  into  the  pools. 
Therefore,  shippers  pay  the  freight  and  tax  on  the 
entire  tonnage  and  collect  from  their  customers, 
whether  the  Government  or  private  buyers. 

Of  course,  the  Government  does  not  lose  anything 
when  the  Navy  Department  pays  the  tax.  It  is 
merely  an  inter-departmental  transaction,  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  another, 
and  when  coal  is  bought  at  the  piers  or  alongside! 
the  shipper  does  the  financing  until  the  tonnage  is 
actually  delivered.  In  other  words,  the  navy  does 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  coal  or  for  the  freight  as 
promptly  as  it  would  if  it  took  title  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine.  This  is  an  advantage  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  cramped  for  ready  money. 


Because  of  the  high  cost  of  coal  for  domestic 
use,  there  has  been  some  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
shipping  North  Dakota  lignite  to  the  Twin  Cities. 
It  can  be  bought  at  the  mine  for  $3  or  so,  and  some 
have  suggested  in  the  local  press  that  it  could  be 
brought  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 
The  mines  are  around  500  miles  from  the  Twin 
Cities  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  freight  would 
bring  it  up  to  a  considerable  cost,  even  if  it  could 
be  used  satisfactorily 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


QPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped, 
if  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


*^ALES  MANAGER,  bituminous  coal, 
desires  change.  Eight  years’  experi¬ 

ence,  all  branches.  Capable  taking  full 
charge.  Philadelphia,  New  York  districts 
preferred.  Furnish  best  references,  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  Address  “Box  15,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL- 

1 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


a  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 
Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  ft.  Y„  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pocket*  1181  Grand  St.  and  Ntrwtowa  Creak 

Telephone  2504  Stage 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 

Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  Spruce  St.  aad  R.R.  Are. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Ste..  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


City  Fuel  Company 

18  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON 


Anthracite 


COAL  Bituminous 


RETAIL  -  WHOLESALE 


WHITE  BAND 


Steamers  and  Tugs  ot  All  Sizes  Bunkered 


Sa ward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics,  Price  $2.50 


Philadelphia  Export  Company 

STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3 


What’s  Behind  the  Trade  Mark? 

Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  and 
Coke  in  every  grade  and  size. 

An  organization  of  experts  to  assist  in 
selecting  the  proper  fuel. 

Prices  consistent  with  actual  fuel 
values. 

Performance  possible  only  by  a  pro¬ 
ducer-wholesaler. 

That's  What  Our  Trade  Mark  Guarantees 

Aides*  Coal  Mining  Co. 

INCORPORATED 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Central  Square  Building  New  York  City 
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w.  J.  Kuntz,  of  the  Operators  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Johnstown,  was  in  Philadelphia  several  days 
recently. 

The  Coal  and  Industrial  Exposition  held  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W  Va.,  last  week  was  such  a  success  that 
it  will  probably  become  an  annual  event. 

L.  R.  Hamilton,  Johnstown  manager  for  the 
Knickerbocker  buel  Co.,  has  been  temporarily 
transferred  to  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
company. 

Some  of  the  yards  which  have  had  to  call  out  the 
fire  department  may  think  that  soft  coal  ought  to 
carry  more  profit  than  hard  coal,  even  if  it  does 
sell  for  less. 

Charles  F.  Peene  Fuel  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
new  $15,000  corporation.  Those  mentioned  as  being 
interested  in  the  enterprise  are  C.  F.  and  S.  H. 
Peene  and  W.  C.  Arbuckle. 

“Value  of  mixtures  of  coke  breeze  and  bituminous 
coal  as  fuel  for  a  hand-fired  boiler”  is  the  title  of  a 
report  which  has  just  been  prepared  by  engineers  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  first  consignment  of  Australian  Coal  Co.  to  be 
shipped  to  Portland,  Ore.,  for  many  years  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  early  in  October.  It  is  consigned  to 
the  Columbia  River  Coal  Co. 

The  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  12,460,000 
tons_  of  coal  was  used  in  generating  electricity  at 
public  utility  plants  in  the  United  States  during  the 
five  months  March  to  July,  inclusive. 

Zabriskie  &  L’Hommedieu,  retail  dealers  at  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  are  tearing  down  their  old 
plant  and  putting  up  a  new  one  of  larger  capacity 
and  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery. 

A  small  country  yard  has  to  charge  more  than  a 

city  plant,  whose  cartages  are  short  and  handy. 

Nearby  towns,  especially  since  autos  have  been  avail¬ 
able,  tend  to  keep  prices  on  an  equal  basis  for  a 
wide  circuit. 

The  new  tipple  of  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation)  at 

Lynch,  Ky.,  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
country  having  a  capacity  of  16,000  tons  in  an 

eight-hour  day. 

The  Eastern  Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  two  mines  at  King- 
wood,  in  that  State,  has  opened  a  retail  yard  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Yards  have  also  been  opened, 
it  is  understood,  in  a  number  of  smaller  places. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  applied  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to 
purchase  the  Indian  Creek  &  Northern  Railway,  a 
short  coal  line  in  West  Virginia.  According  to  the 
application  the  B.  &  O.  will  pay  $850,000  for  the 
property. 

Advices  from  the  American  Consulate  General  at 
London  are  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  revival  in  the  export  of  South  Wales  coal 
recently.  Export  orders  are  reported  covering  20,000 
tons  of  large  coal  for  French  state  railroads  at  90 
francs  per  ton,  and  a  further  20,000  tons  of  good 
steam  small  coal  at  25  shillings  c.  i.  f. 

“Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,”  says 
an  old  proverb,  but  some  coal  men  appear  to  be 
infidels  on  this  point.  We  recently  heard  of  800 
circular  letters  being  sent  out  by  the  president  of  a 
coal  dealers’  association  to  the  members  relative  to 
a  very  pertinent  question,  and  only  six  replies  were 
received.  Not  much  encouragement  in  that,  is  there? 

Demands  have  been  made  upon  the  Government  by 
the  Spanish  Coal  Operators’  Association  that  a 
customs  duty  of  pesetas  a  ton  be  maintained  on 
coal  imported  to  Spain.  The  association  also  asks 
that  coal  used  on  Spanish  warships  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  Spain  and  that  railway  and  steamship  com¬ 
panies  receiving  Government  assistance  must  use 
Spanish  coal. 

The  first  murder  verdict  growing  out  of  the 
Mingo  County  troubles  was  rendered  by  a  jury  at 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  last  Saturday,  when  J.  W. 
McCoy  was  convicted  of  first  degree  murder  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  shooting  of  Harry  Staton  during 


the  general  firing  along  Tug  River  on  May  12th 
last.  The  jury  added  a  recommendation  for  mercy 
to  its  verdict. 

It  is  stated  that  German  financiers  are  negotiating 
with  the  Italian  Government  over  the  question  of 
developing  the  lignite  deposits  of  Italy,  which  have 
little  commercial  value  at  present  but  are  believed 
to  be  potentially  important.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
special  plants  for  extracting  fuel  oil  from  the  lignite 
by  a  process  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  war. 

Thomas  Elliott,  a  coal  operator  of  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  charged  with  involuntary  manslaughter  and  vio¬ 
lating  the  automobile  laws  of  the  State  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  death  of  a  child  last  May,  recently 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  both  charges  in  the  court 
at  Uniontown  last  week  and  was  granted  a  two-year 
parole  following  settlement  in  a  civil  suit  in  which 
he  paid  the  parents  of  the  child  $12,000. 

Samuel  Sherwin,  owner  of  the  Kincaid  mine  near 
Butler,  Pa.,  has  obtained  an  injunction  restraining 
officials  and  members  of  the  union  from  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  his  plant.  His  petition  stated 
that,  after  his  mine  had  been  closed  for  three  months 
several  members  of  the  union  volunteered  to  produce 
coal  at  reduced  wages,  upon  which  other  members 
of  the  organization  assumed  a  threatening  attitude. 

The  export  coal  trade  is  back  to  pre-war  average 
or  below.  Since  the  British  strike  ended,  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  and  prices  have  fallen  so  low  that  American 
coal  is  unable  to  compete  in  many  foreign  markets. 
The  exchange  situation  is  a  great  advantage  to 
English  exporters  and  high  freight  rates  on  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  are  a  handicap  to  our  exporters. 

A  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  bad-order 
freight  cars  is  shown  by  the  semi-monthly  report  of 
the  car  service  division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association.  On  September  1st  the  number  of  cars 
needing  repairs  was  374,087,  as  compared  with  382,- 


440  on  August  15th.  For  the  week  ending  Septer 
her  8th  there  were  337,972  surplus  cars  in  serviceab 
condition,  including  coal  cars,  box  cars  and  all  oth 
types  of  freight-carrying  equipment.  The  number 
steadily  being  reduced,  due  particularly  to  the  heavii 
movement  of  grain. 

A  friend  writes  from  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  in  the  anthr, 
cite  region :  “Everybody  around  here  is  talking  troub 
in  the  spring.  The  companies  have  not  only  tl 
largest  stocks  of  steam  sizes  in  years,  but  in  son 
cases  have  extended  their  plants  and  accumulated  r< 
serves  of  larger  sizes,  including  pea,  nut  and  egj 
Miners  are  very  hard  to  obtain.  In  fact,  all  kinds  c 
labor  that  is  worth  anything  is  scarce  and  will  n< 
work  a  minute  after  the  eight  hours  are  up.  ] 
urged  to  do  so  they  say,  ‘No,  we  have  worked  Ion 
enough.’  Too  much  money. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  has  resumed  operation 
at  its  Leisenring  No.  1  mine  in  the  Connellsvill 
region.  No  coke  will  be  made  there,  but  coal  will  b 
shipped  to  by-product  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporatioi 
For  some  months  past,  coal  for  this  purpose  was  slid 
plied  exclusively  by  Frick  mines  in  the  Lower  Cor 
nellsville  region,  and  all  the  company’s  mines  in  th 
upper  region  were  idle.  Resumption  at  the  Leisenrin. 
operation  indicates  more  activity  at  the  Steel  Cor 
poration’s  by-product  plants,  which  in  turn  is 
reflection  of  the  upturn  in  iron  and  steel. 

The  recent  reference  to  life-long  enmity  and  acerbi 
ties  being  developed  by  the  sharp  corners  turned  b 
some  concerns  under  the  present  status  of  affairs 
as  recently  alluded  to  in  our  columns,  was  favorabl 
commented  upon  by  several  people  in  the  trade.  On 
man  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  “it  is  a  little  shor 
of  a  crime  the  way  some  branch  office  arrangement 
have  been  handled.”  Men  who  were  taken  awa; 
from  good  positions  and  put  in  charge  of  branche 
with  all  manner  of  assurances  as  to  permanency,  hav 
been  turned  adrift  with  scant  consideration.  Sucl 
methods  may  assure  a  temporary  saving  but  are  ap 
to  have  a  reactionary  effect  in  the  long  run. 


.  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 
Imports  for  Eight  Months  More  Than  in  1919 — Bituminous  Exports  Less  Than  Last  Yeai 

but  Big  Increase  Is  Shown  Over  Two  Years  Ago. 


r 

August 

'i 

( 

Eight  Months 

Imports — 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Anthracite  . 

5,893 

4,832 

394 

37,469 

23,680 

7,024 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom.  . 

1,084 

5,312 

1,50C 

1 anada  . 

36,216 

94,118 

124,745 

427,492 

641,748 

612,152 

Japan  . 

7,524 

5,514 

305 

23,998 

28,705 

Australia  . 

7,354 

3,239 

4,218 

35,611 

24,796 

24,611 

Other  countries.  .  . 

2,911 

1 

1,121 

4,188 

9,92C 

Totals  . 

43,570 

107,792 

134,478 

465,613 

700,042 

676,892 

Coke  . 

194 

3,326 

1,526 

7,511 

27,389 

16,513 

Exports — 

Anthracite  . 

505,219 

555,406 

373,005 

2,853,745 

3,349,445 

2,949.014 

Bituminous — 

Belgium . 

23  709 

Denmark  . 

3,887 

1 52  153 

Norway  . 

12,487 

42  848 

Egypt  . 

21  399 

435  948 

France  . 

207.277 

16,068 

1,385,521 

590,006 

Italy  . 

313,785 

129,546 

87,399 

709,875 

1,713,924 

1,450.653 

Netherlands  . 

132,030 

385,060 

368,960 

1,336,270 

334,090 

Sweden  . 

11,001 

283,296 

10,394 

129,449 

885,121 

63,340 

Switzerland . 

126,599 

54,520 

332,058 

520,908 

8,759 

Canada  . 

1,337,686 

1,867,006 

1,319,087 

7,264,583 

7,941,543 

8,289,187 

Panama  . 

9,611 

39,174 

122,179 

174,689 

Mexico  . 

10.953 

17,994 

13,604 

64,609 

99,004 

132,807 

British  W.  Indies. 

29,073 

27,473 

7,856 

141,579 

144,184 

76,733 

Cuba  . 

108,216 

123,610 

48,318 

598,174 

904,201 

368,220 

Other  West  Indies 

7,726 

8,444 

7,355 

45,120 

80,745 

64,384 

Argentina  . 

69,728 

182,740 

47,835 

281,186 

946,949 

639,517 

Brazil . 

2,900 

111,317 

43,419 

522,141 

565,527 

453,204 

Chili  . 

16,562 

18.925 

1,022 

87,346 

214,864 

147,305 

Uruguay  . 

10,232 

30,039 

138,496 

147,447 

88,390 

Other  countries... 

179,555 

661,535 

45,349 

525,217 

2,540,423 

2,725,637 

Totals  . 

2,356,046 

4,108,782 

1,695,090 

11,248,667 

19,548,810 

16,262,015 

Coke . 

61,714 

71,331 

18,029 

384,213 

474,970 

180,617 

Bunker . 

767,905 

866,235 

641,311 

4,715,574 

5,887,826 

5,702,119 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

While  the  current  volume  of  bituminous  coal 
.  moving  continues  much  below  what  the  trade 
would  like  to  see,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
it  is  steadily  increasing.  The  report  for  the 
week  ending  September  24th  shows  fully  as 
|j  large  a  gain  as  for  the  two  preceding  weeks 
and  the  net  result  of  the  upward  movement 
since  the  middle  of  August  reveals  a  consid¬ 
erate  change  in  the  situation.  The  tonnage 
is  now  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  end  of  January.  It  has  gone 
above  the  relatively  high  mark  established  in 
j|  the  spring,  when  the  export  trade  and  the  lake 
movement  combined  to  increase  the  demand  for 
coal.  Progress  is  slow  but  sure  and  a  few 
more  weeks  at  the  present  rate  of  gain  will 
in  itself  put  the  trade  in  better  shape.  Weather 
conditions  will  combine  to  develop  a  larger 
rate  of  growth,  in  all  probability,  and  it  must 
be  agreed  that  the  outlook  for  the  next  three 
!  months  is  better  than  anything  that  has  been 
discernible  for  a  long  while  past. 

There  is  the  usual  fall  increase  in  railroad 
’  traffic  and  there  are  plenty  of  small  but  inter¬ 
esting  items  with  reference  thereto.  More 
freight  cars  are  being  loaded,  as  indicated  by 
■  official  report,  and  there  is  at  last  some  in¬ 
crease  being  made  in  the  number  of  railroad 
employees.  A  statement  issued  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  says  that  3,926  names  were  added  to 
t  the  pay-roll  last  month,  largely  for  the  pur- 
;  pose  of  repairing  equipment.  These  features 
all  indicate  that  the  worst  of  the  period  of 
depression  has  passed  by,  and  form  a  good 
basis  for  expecting  better  conditions  in  the 
near  future. 

Generally  speaking,  there  has  been  no  gain 
in  prices  as  yet,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  tonnage  that  is  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  there  is  not  apt  to  be  for  a  few  weeks 
j  to  come.  At  the  same  time  mining  costs  are 
much  less  than  they  were  a  few  months  ago 
and  are,  moreover,  declining.  Union  districts 
continue  to  be  at  a  great  disadvantage,  but 
even  there  it  is  possible  to  reduce  expenses  by 
reason  of  lessened  cost  of  supplies  and  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  those  employed. 

In  the  interior  the  buying  of  domestic  coal 
is  now  an  important  feature,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  remarkable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
'  coal  used  for  coke-making  the  entire  situation 
would  be  much  better.  As  is  generally  known, 
the  railroads  and  the  steel  industry  are  the 


great  users  of  bituminous  coal  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  per  capita  use  of  tonnage  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  due 
to  expansion  in  railroad  activities  and  in  the 
steel  trade.  Forty  years  ago  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  steel  rails  used  came  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Other  steel  products  were  also  imported 
in  considerable  amount,  but  now  so  great  has 
been  the  expansion  in  these  two  lines  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  got  their  growth  in 
large  measure  and  future  progress  will  be 
much  slower  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

In  the  case  of  any  successful  new  or  com¬ 
paratively  new  industry  the  initial  progress  at¬ 
tained  is  very  great  on  a  percentage  basis.  In 
climbing  from  practically  nothing  to  even  a 
moderate  amount  the  proportion  of  growth  is 
very  great,  and  it  was  in  the  development  of 
new  features  that  the  stupendous  progress  of 
the  bituminous  trade  in  early  days  was 
achieved.  The  per  capita  use  of  coal  for 
household  purposes  is  more  apt  to  be  smaller 
rather  than  greater  now  because  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  community  dwellings,  of  gas  stoves 
and  other  matters  of  that  sort.  It  is  so  long 
ago  that  the  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  was 
generally  accomplished  that  there  has  been 
little  achieved  in  the  matter  of  opening  up 
new  areas  to  the  coal  trade  in  recent  years,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  oil  and  hydro-electric 
power  it  will  be  seen  that  many  features  have 
worked  together  to  restrict  the  progress  of 
the  trade. 

The  supplying  of  oil  to  ocean  steamers  em¬ 
phasizes  the  question  of  competition  from  this 
source.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
special  reasons  actuate  the  change  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Labor  saving  is  a  great  feature,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  labor  union  difficulties 
encountered  by  English  lines,  and  space  saving 
is  an  important  matter  on  the  trans-Atlantic 
route.  Solicitation  by  oil  interests  elsewhere 
njakes  but  slow  progress,  as  the  future  supply 
and  price  of  oil  is  a  great  problem.  Oil  itself, 
to  say  nothing  of  oil  stocks,  has  always  been  a 
great  speculative  medium  and  until  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  is  in  evidence  in  that  quarter 
there  will  be  hesitancy  with  regard  to  tying 
up  with  that  much-vaunted  fuel  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  where  ordinary 
commercial  features  are  the  governing  factors. 

Certainly  the  trade  should  not  lose  courage 
even  at  the  end  of  nearly  a  year  of  disturbed 
conditions,  for  the  time  that  has  elapsed  means 
we  are  that  much  nearer  to  time  of  improve¬ 


ment.  The  Cleveland  convention  of  October 
27th,  1920,  although  devoted  to  increasing  out¬ 
put  and  curtailing  prices,  almost  coincided  as 
to  date  with  the  curtailment  of  industry  and 
demand.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  time  that  has  intervened.  And  probably 
as  we  look  back  at  this  era  in  years  to  come 
we  shall  wonder  that  the  trade  got  through  it 
as  well  as  it  did.  Improvement  will  come 
about  in  the  home  situation  before  many 
months  go  by.  Six  months  will  show  a  much 
different  situation,  but  the  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  depends  on  the  recovery  of  Europe. 

While  some  people  contend  that  we  need 
give  no  thought  to  foreign  affairs,  the  fact  is 
that  we  cannot  completely  isolate  ourselves. 
Large  as  the  country  is,  much  depends  on  the 
situation  abroad  and  only  in  degree  does  the 
situation  differ  from  that  of  the  neighborhood 
grocer  whose  customers  are  all  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  because  of  a  strike  or  other  local  indus¬ 
trial  condition  that  has  for  the  time  being  im¬ 
poverished  them.  Few  of  the  many  millions 
of  possible  foreign  customers  are  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  of  any  sort  on  anything  like  a 
normal  basis,  and  as  long  as  that  condition 
prevails  our  manufacturers  will  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage. 

So  far  as  stove  and  nut  are  concerned,  the 
anthracite  trade  is  doing  remarkably  well. 
Eg'g  and  pea  are  very  slow,  however,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  sizes  whose  utilization 
depends  so  much  upon  demand  from  manufac¬ 
turers.  With  the  arrival  of  coal-burning 
weather,  however,  there  will  be  a  sharp  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect,  the  demand  from 
large  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  other  con¬ 
sumers  of  that  type  being  very  strong  from 
this  time  on.  The  probability  of  a  strike  next 
spring  is  also  engaging  attention  to  an  unusual 
degree.  While  the  demands  of  the  district 
conventions  are  generally  regarded  as  absurd, 
they  indicate  at  least  a  determined  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  mine  workers  to  make  a  strong 
push  for  beneficial  results,  from  their  stand¬ 
point. 

Nothing  with  regard  to  the  demands  of  the 
soft  coal  miners  has  been  revealed  as  yet,  and, 
as  our  news  reports  have  told,  the  general  plan 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  with  regard  to  increases  has 
been  held  off  until  February.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  demands  of  the  district  conventions 
of  the  anthracite  field  will  be  taken  up  as  sub¬ 
mitted,  but  with  such  a  sentiment  prevailing 
as  these  demands  indicate  there  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a 'protracted  period  of  negotiation  at 
least,  and  whether  this  be  accompanied  by  a 
strike,  by  a  suspension,  or,  as  a  more  modern 
term  puts  it,  “a  vacation,”  the  result  will  be 
such  that  those  who  have  coal  on  hand  will 
be  in  the  more  advantageous  position. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  anthracite 
will  encounter  stiff  competition  from  by¬ 
product  coke  in  the  near  future.  During  the 
war  coke  makers  had  to  curtail  their  sales  of 
domestic  coke,  as  it  was  needed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  last  winter  and  the  winter  before 
the  steel  mills  were  willing  to  pay  such  high 
prices  that  the  coke  producers  did  not  cultivate 
the  domestic  trade  much.  Now  the  plants  are 
able  to  turn  out  coke  relatively  cheap,  in  view 
of  the  low  price  of  soft  coal,  and  have  ample 
idle  capacity  in  addition  to  large  stocks  on 
hand.  In  New  York  one  by-product  concern 
has  begun  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  dailv 
papers,  offering  coke  at  two  dollars  below  the 
retail  price  of  anthracite,  which  seems  to  be 
the  accepted  margin  for  profitable  utilization, 
and  stating  moreover  that  nine  tons  of  coke 
will  do  the  work  of  ten  tons  of  hard  coal. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Was  Beginning  to  Feel  Need  of  Cool  Weather  to  Stimulate  Buying 
Demand  for  Bituminous  Is  Spotty  but  Shows  Some  Expansion. 


The  arrival  of  cooler  weather  this  week 
was  welcomed  by  the  anthracite  trade,  for 
stimulation  such  as  a  few  frosty  nights 
would  impart  is  needed.  A  month  ago  warm 
weather  did  not  matter,  as  that  was  a  nor¬ 
mal  condition  for  early  September  and  no 
one  expected  anything  else.  But  the  season 
has  now  advanced  to  a  point  where  all  fore¬ 
handed  people  have  taken  in  their  domestic 
coal,  and  from  now  on  the  retailers  must 
depend  for  business  upon  those  who  buy  in 
small  quantities  as  needed. 

A  substantial  amount  of  business  in  the 
aggregate  is  being  held  in  abeyance  by 
these  small-lot  customers,  and  the  date  of 
its  release  depends  entirely  on  developments 
in  the  weather  line.  Until  the  initial  rush 
.sets  in  the  retailers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
accept  increased  shipments  of  the  sizes  they 
are  long  of,  which  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  are  egg  and  pea. 

Sales  organizations  are  finding  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  keeping  these  sizes  moving. 
This  is  keeping  independent  prices  down 
and  compelling  some  of  the  companies  to 
put  additional  tonnage  on  their  stock  piles. 
On  the  other  hand,  chestnut  has  revived  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  producers  have  al¬ 
ready  been  able  to  work  off  some  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  they  placed  in  storage  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Stove  continues  to  lead  the  other  sizes  by 
a  wide  margin.  The  demand  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  satisfied,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter,  as  in  past  seasons,  a 
lot  of  people  who  prefer  that  size  will  have 
to  make  shift  with  egg  or  nut  part  of  the 
time  at  least. 

Independent  prices  have  not  changed  no¬ 
ticeably  this  week.  Stove  is  bringing  from 
$8.50  to  $8.75;  nut  from  $8  to  $8.25 ;  egg 
from  $7.65  to  $8,  and  pea  from  $5.25  to 
$5.75.  Straight  stove  would  probably  com¬ 
mand  even  higher  than  $8.75  in  spots,  but 
no  one  wants  to  sell  it  straight  as  that  would 
mean  a  lower  price  for  sizes  that  need  forc- 
ing. 

While  prices  for  the  steam  sizes  are  not 
quotably  lower,  the  local  market  is  better 
supplied  this  week  than  for  some  time  past. 
No.  1  buckwheat  is  perhaps  in  the  poorest 
position  as  regards  relation  of  supply  to  de¬ 
mand.  Ordinary  grades  are  selling  down 
to  $2.75,  and  perhaps  a  shade  lower  in  some 
instances,  although  the  better  grades  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  from  $3  to  $3.25.  Rice  is  easy 
at  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Even  barlev  is  more  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  while  the  better  qualities  still  com¬ 
mand  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  it  is  possible  to 
buy  certain  grades  at  or  close  to  the  $1 
mark. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Improvement  in  the  bituminous  market 
has  been  in  volume  of  business  rather  than 
in  price.  Demand  is  spotty,  but  on  the 
whole  it  shows  a  tendency  to  increase, 
whereas  prices  give  no  indication  of  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  low  levels  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  so  long. 

Inquiries  are  numerous,  as  they  have  been 
for  weeks  past.  The  trouble  is  that  they 


are  not  very  productive  of  orders.  Consum¬ 
ers  seem  bent  on  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  market  by  asking  for  quotations 
from  different  sources  and  comparing  them, 
but  they  have  not  begun  to  buy  freely  as 
yet.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
displaying  interest  serves  to  keep  the  spark 
of  hope  alive. 

Many  in  the  trade  believe  that  the  first 
real  cold  spell  will  tone  the  market  up  a 
little.  Buyers,  they  contend,  are  more  apt 
to  think  of  their  future  needs  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  suggestive  of  winter  than  when  it 
is  of  the  opposite  type.  This  is  true  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  coal  is  to  be  used  for 
heating  or  steam  raising,  although  it  takes 
severe  col'd  such  as  we  are  not  apt  to  have 
for  another  two  months  to  affect  the  actual 
consumption  of  bituminous  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Revival  is  more  noticeable  in  the  line 
trade  than  at  tidewater.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  consumers 
located  in  shoal-water  ports  and  on  streams 
that  are  apt  to  freeze  over  early.  They  are, 
as  usual,  making  arrangements  to  get 
stocked  up  in  advance  of  the  date  when 
navigation  normally  closes. 

At  some  of  these  places  in  southern  New 
England  the  Pennsylvania  shippers  are  en¬ 
countering  strong  competition  from  south¬ 
ern  coal.  In  fact,  they  are  finding-  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  compete  with  the  smokeless  product 
at  points  east  of  New  London,  and  even 
New  Haven  and  the  territory  roundabout 
is  getting  to  be  debatable  ground.  So  far 
as  all-rail  shipments  are  concerned,  they 
have  to  be  restricted  to  points  at  least  40 
or  50  miles  inland  from  Boston,  Providence 
and  other  ports  where  southern  coal  is 
trans-shipped  by  rail. 

Some  operators  in  Cambria  County  and 
other  unionized  fields  have  retired  from  the 
producing  end  temporarily  and  are  confin¬ 
ing  their  activities  to  buying  and  selling 
non-union  coal.  By  doing  this  they  are  able 
to  retain  a  part  of  their  regular  trade,  at 
least,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  losing- 
money,  as  they  would  have  to  do  if  they 
met  competition  with  tonnage  from  their 
own  mines. 

Spot  prices  for  shipment  from  the  mines 
are  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.50  per 
net  ton;  Pool  71,  $2.50-$2.75  ;  Pool  9,  $2  25- 
$2.60;  Pool  10,  $2-$2.25 ;  Pool  11,  $1.85-$2; 
Pools  31  and  61,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pools  54  and 
64,  $1.60-$1.85 ;  Pools  18  and  44,  $1.50-$1  75 ; 
gas  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  more  free  coal 
at  tidewater,  but  prices  are  holding  fairly 
steady  at  about  $5.7 5  to  $6  per  gross  ton 
f.o.b.  piers  for  Pool  9,  $5.50  to  $5.65  for  Pool 
10,  and  $5.25  to  $5.40  for  Pool  11. 


Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Virginian  Ry.  during 
August  amounted  to  476,279  tons,  compared  with 
732.942  tons  in  same  month  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
260.663  tons,  or  35.4  per  cent.  For  the  eight  months 
this  year  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  4,283,851 
tons,  against  4,875,363  tons  in  corresponding  period 
of  1920,  a  decrease  of  591,512  tons,  or  12.1  per  cent. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Cool  Weather  Helps  Anthracite  Trade  — 
Improvement  Noted  in  Bituminous. 

The  retail  trade  is  better,  particularly  as  compared 
with  the  previous  week.  After  the  record-breaking 
warm  spell  the  first  cool  weather  of  the  season  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  city  and  coal  began  to  move  a  bit 
more  lively.  At  any  rate  there  seemed  to  have  been 
a  general  starting  of  coal  fires  in  kitchen  ranges, 
to  judge  by  the  one-ton  orders  for  pea  and  chestnut 
which  came  to  the  retailers,  and  in  many  instances 
house  heaters  were  started. 

The  producers  were  somewhat  slow  to  feel  the 
betterment  in  trade  conditions,  as  the  yards  were 
so  well  stocked  with  coal  dealers  were  not  brought 
to  the  point  of  urging  shipments  of  any  size,  except 
possibly  stove.  However,  the  operators  feel  relieved 
at  the  turn  in  the  weather  and  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  moving  all  the 
mines  produce  from  now  on.  This  applies  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  companies,  for  it  must  be  said  that 
the  independents  with  their  higher  prices  have  not  as 
yet  reached  that  comfortable  stage  when  they  can 
leave  off  urging  their  customers  to  take  in  coal  ami 
in  addition,  hunt  for  some  new  trade. 

There  has  lately  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  call  for  chestnut  and  the  companies  report  that 
they  are  not  filling  all  their  orders  for  this  size  as 
quickly  as  they  would  wish.  The  individual  shippers 
appear  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  yet  of  nut,  but  even 
they  are  finding  their  trade  taking  it  more  readily. 

As  to  stove,  no  one  seems  to  get  their  fill  of  it 
and  as  the  producers  have  so  thoroughly  explained 
the  situation  on  this  size  they  refuse  to  let  the  matter 
annoy  them  to  any  great  degree.  The  big  shippers 
seem  to  take  the  attitude  that  the  consumers  must 
accustom  themselves  to  other  sizes  and  do  their<part 
to  help  the  general  situation. 

Egg  Size  Plentiful. 

The  recent  slackness  in  the  demand  for  egg  has 
even  increased  and  the  trade  right  and  left  has  re¬ 
quested  the  shippers  to  ease  up  in  the  amount  of 
this  size  sent  forward.  Some  of  the  smaller  shippers 
are  now  compelling  their  buyers  of  stove  to  take  a 
proportion  of  egg  to  help  out  the  situation. 

Pea  coal,  of  course,  is  still  very  plentiful,  yet  all 
shippers  seem  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  in  some 
manner  or  other. 

It  must  be  said  that  with  two  of  the  sizes  some¬ 
what  slow,  shippers  are  nevertheless  able  to  move 
most  of  their  production  without  shading  prices. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  usual  exceptions  of  some 
grades  of  not  the  very  highest  whereon  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  is  at  times  made,  but  on  the  whole  full 
selling  prices  are  being  received. 

Practically  all  shippers,  company  and  independent, 
are  selling  at  the  same  prices  for  October  as  were 
effective  in  September.  There  were  many  rumors 
broadcast  that  increases  on  certain  sizes  were  im¬ 
pending,  but  they  did  not  materialize. 

From  the  dealers’  standpoint  it  can  be -said  that 
they  had  rather  expected  to  see  an  advance  made  in 
stove  coal,  and  some  few  of  them  actually  would 
welcome  that  method  to  divert  the  demand  to  the 
other  sizes.  The  report  is  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  excessively  warm  weather  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  which  temporarily  forced  the  demand  down, 
prices  would  have  been  increased  by  some  shippers, 
and  some  feel  that  this  action  has  merely  been  de¬ 
layed  a  month. 

As  the  buying  public  is  about  convinced  that  there 
will  be  no  lower  prices,  they  have  developed  another 
phase  to  the  situation.  Many  of  them  even  yet  hesi¬ 
tate  to  put  in  much  coal  and  in  line  with  this  their 
invariable  question  to  the  retailer  is  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  shortage  of  coal  this  winter. 

It  must  be  said  that  many  retailers  are  inclining 
to  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  real  shortage 
of  coal  this  winter,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
conditions.  They  back  this  up  with  the  argument 
that  they  found  in  filling  cellars  this  summer  that 
most  consumers  had  coal  left  from  last  year,  and 
in  addition  to  this  with  the  buying  power  of  the 
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cussed  out  when  high  prices  reign,  is  a  great  boon 
these  days  and  the  figures  show  that  approximately 


A  A  A.  X  oil  +  l  A  O  y-v  n  I  ^ 


jnsumer  greatly  decreased  there  will  be  extreme 
Economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  all  winter  long. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

It  can  be  said  of  the  bituminous  trade  that  it  no 
inger  loses  ground  and  while  the  gains  in  sales 
rom  week  to  week  are  not  particularly  notable,  yet 
tie  important  fact  remains  that  the  backward  move- 

!ient  seems  to  have  ceased  for  some  weeks  now. 
Vith  the  coming  of  seasonable  weather  there  is  a 
eeling  that  the  momentum  toward  better  things  will 
ather  increasing  strength,  until  by  the  time  Novem¬ 
ber  is  reached  the  business  is  likely  to  be  close  to 

;ood. 

There  is  no  question  that  producers  are  still  operat- 
ng  at  a  loss,  but  then  this  was  not  unusual  at  cer- 
uin  seasons  of  the  year  in  normal  times,  so  if 
:ocd  business  does  develop  around  November  1st 
t  will  likely  remain  so  right  through  the  balance  of 
he  coal  year.  The  consumer  seems  to  be  more  in- 
crested  in  his  requirements  and  seems  inclined  to 
lay  by  a  little  in  excess  of  that.  It  may  be  that 
the  rumors  of  the  rail  strike  has  something  to  do 
with  this,  although  we  doubt  it,  for  outside  of  rail¬ 
road  circles  no  serious  thought  is  given  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  strike 

There  is  nothing  stirring  in  the  export  trade  and 
it  is  not  unusual  these  days  to  have  an  entire  week 
pass  without  a  single  cargo  of  bituminous  coal  clear 
for  a  foreign  port.  Bunkering  is  also  on  a  very 
limited  basis. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  with  Pool  1  quoted  at  $3 
to  $3.25;  Pool  71,  $2.45  to  $2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to 
$2.70;  Pool  10,  $2.10  to  $2.30,  and  Pool  11,  $1.85  to 

$1.95. 


Mine  Paymaster  Murdered. 

i  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  6.— John  J.  Stockley,  su¬ 
perintendent  and  acting  paymaster  of  Black  Diamond 
Mines  No.  3  and  No.  4  of  the  Mineral  Point  Coal 
Co.,  was  shot  and  fatally  wounded  by  a  masked  thug 
last  Thursday  when  he  ignored  a  command  to  halt 
and  surrender  the  company’s  payroll.  Mr.  Stockley 
was  held  up  within  sight  of  the  company’s  office,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Johnstown,  in  daylight.  He  was  un¬ 
armed  and,  instead  of  surrendering,  he  ran  toward  the 
office.  The  outlaw  shot  him  in  the  back  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  the  satchel  from  him,  but  was 
frightened  away  by  men  who  ran  from  the  office. 
He  escaped. 

Mr.  Stockley  died  the  next  morning  in  a  local 
hospital.  His  body  was  taken  to  Phillipsburg,  Pa., 
his  former  home,  for  burial.  Twelve  hours  after 
Mr.  Stockley’s  death  a  son  was  born  to  the  widow 
at  the  home  in  Mineral  Point, 
j  Sunday  night  the  neighborhood  was  startled  by 
three  attempts  within  a  few  hours  by  two  men  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  Stockley  home.  T wice  the 
intruders  were  frightened  away  by  Mrs.  Nell  North- 
over,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Stockley,  who  discharged  a 
•  shot-gun  and  called  for  assistance.  The  third  time 
the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  neighbor.  The  coal 
j  company  now  has  an  armed  guard  patrolling  the 
premises. 


Pushing  Sale  of  Domestic  Coke. 

The  Seaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co.  has  begun  an 
advertising  campaign  to  increase  the  sale  of  its  coke 
!  for  household  purposes  in  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity.  At  the  company’s  plant  over  back  of  Jersey 
City  there  is  an  immense  pile  of  this  fuel  that  was 
accumulated  during  the  summer,  and  the  ovens  are 
also  in  operation  and  turning  out  a  substantial  ton¬ 
nage  every  day. 

Coke  is  offered  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  at 
$11.50,  chute  delivery,  and  in  Brooklyn  at  $12.25 
stored  in  bins.  It  is  handled  in  Manhattan  by  Wm. 
Farrell  &  Son;  in  the  Bronx  by  the  Stephen  Fuel 
Co.,  and  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Koppers  Seaboard  Coke 
Co.  and  the  Parkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  advertisements  state  that  the  consumer  gets 
the  benefit  of  about  $2  a  ton  in  price  as  compared 
■  with  anthracite,  as  the  first  saving,  and  that  a  further 
saving  is  effected  by  the  fact  that  nine  tons  of  coke 
will  do  the  work  of  ten  tons  of  hard  coal,  with  one- 
half  the  amount  of  ashes  and  one-third  the  amount 
|  of  draft. 


Railroads  Taking  Heavier  Tonnage  Than  for 
Many  Months  Past. 

Some  optimistic  rays  are  being  shed  on  the  coal 
business,  according  to  the  belief  of  Fairmont  opera¬ 
tors,  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R- 
this  week  has  let  a  $2,200,000  contract  for  railroad 
cars.  More  steel  mills  and  coke  ovens  have  started 
in  western  and  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  a  slight 
recovery  is  noticed  more  or  less  all  over  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Northwest. 

Price  levels  have  not  risen  much  in  the  East,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  here,  but  the  recovery 
is  more  pronounced  in  the  Detroit  section.  Just 
what  conditions  will  be  brought  about  after  all  of 
the  lake  business  has  been  completed  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Production  bobs  to  and  fro,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  it  is  very  encouraging,  but  prices  refuse  to 
show  much  stimulation  except  a  dime  or  two  now 
and  then  and  even  that  is  coming  slowly. 

Quite  a  few  coal  men  believe  that  after  the  next 
few  weeks  there  will  be  a  slight  recovery,  which 
will  be  a  gradual  one  until  better  business  is  seen 
in  November  and  December,  with  a  fair  share  of 
work  by  January  1st.  With  the  large  number  of 
disabled  coal  cars  on  the  tracks,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  car  shortage  sooner  or  later,  although  the 
B.  &  O.  ranks  better  than  most  of  the  carriers  in 
this  particular.  There  is  an  element  among  the  coal 
men,  however,  who  believe  that  the  soft  coal  industry 
will  not  recover  by  January  1st  and  fear  that  stag¬ 
nation  will  carry  beyond  that  date. 

Quotations  on  Spot  Coal. 

Trading  in  coal  is  very  spiritless  and  quotations 
are  as  follows:  Pool  64,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  slack, 
$1.55;  Pool  63,  $2  to  $2.10;  Fool  37,  $2.25  ter  $2.35; 
Fool  38,  $2.10  to  $2.15. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  contract  prices  are  being 
fairly  well  sustained.  Two  orders  for  600,000  each 
of  Pool  64  were  cold-shouldered  at  prices  well  below 
the  $2  mark.  After  waiting  almost  a  year  for  a 
market,  the  operators  rightfully  refuse  to  give  their 
product  away  at  figures  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mines  in  the  Fairmont  region  on  Monday  loaded 
856  cars  of  coal,  of  which  467  cars  were  loaded  on 
the  B.  &  O.;  29  on  the  Western  Maryland,  and  360 
on  the  Monongahela,  which  proved  to  be  the  heaviest 
daily  loading  on  the  Monongahela  in  1921.  Forty- 
eight  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  on  the  Charleston 
Division,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  and  264  cars  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  in  Pennsylvania.  On  Tuesday  1,290  empties 
are  ordered,  against  1,099  Monday. 

There  was  some  evidence  of  a  little  lake  coal  load¬ 
ing  off  the  B.  &  O.  this  week,  28  cars  having  been 
sent  there  Monday,  but  tidewater  shipments  consisted 
of  only  two  cars  to  Curtis  Bay  and  seven  to  Ar 
ten  pier.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  on 
the  B.  &  O.  Monday  went  to  the  railroads,  which 
secured  2 76  carloads  out  of  467.  Mine  idleness  was 
on  the  wane  on  Tuesday  as  were  dead  loads,  which 
aggregated  but  179. 

The  Fairmont  region  last  week  produced  35  car¬ 
loads  more  than  the  previous  week. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  last  week  were  almost  cut  in 
half.  The  week  ending  September  17th  had  developed 
some  strength  at  291  cars,  but  last  week’s  aggregate 
dropped  back  to  156,  with  little  encouragement  at 
present  of  an  early  renewal  of  export  business. 
Arlington  Pier  shipments  at  42  cars  last  week  showed 
a  loss  of  seven  carloads. 

What  may  be  regarded  the  last  big  lake  shipments 
of  the  season  went  off  the  Monongah  Division  last 
week,  when  the  total  reached  138  carloads,  or  101 
cars  heavier  than  the  previous  weeks. 

Railroads  Heavy  Buyers. 

Not  since  the  week  ending  February  19th  has  the 
railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
showed  as  great  a  strength,  1,239  cars,  as  it  did  last 
week.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  carriers  are  getting 
set  to  obtain  sufficient  coal  at  low  prices  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  on  hand  should  a  railroaders’  strike 
develop,  which  continues  to  be  an  unknown  quantity 
at  this  time.  Railroad  business,  which  is  frequently 


week  went  to  the  railroads. 

Some  little  improvement  was  noted  in  eastern  coal 
loading  last  week,  when  2,332  carloads  went  in  that 
direction,  or  67  cars  more  than  the  previous  week, 
while  westward  the  loading  was  467  carloads,  or 
132  loads  stronger. 

Actual  improvement  in  coal  as  well  as  general 
freight  movement  was  noted  last  week  through  the 
Grafton  gateway  of  the  B.  &  O.  There  were  4.770 
general  freight  loads,  or  a  gain  of  362  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  while  the  actual  coal  loads  at  3,325 
loads  showed  a  gain  of  375.  This  was  the  heaviest 
general  freight  movement  since  the  week  ending  July 
10th,  and  the  coal  movement  was  stronger  than  any 
week  since  July  2nd,  when  the  final  rush  of  export 
business  due  to  the  British  miners’  strike  was  on, 
that  week’s  showing  having  been  4,377  carloads. 


BETTER  TONE  AT  BOSTON 


Shippers  Not  Anxious  to  Accept  Low  Prices 
— Hard  Coal  Supplies  Ample. 

During  the  last  of  August  and  for  September  the 
New  England  receipts  of  bituminous  improved  in 
tonnage  but,  in  most  instances,  the  prices  obtained 
were  very  low.  That  the  bottom  had  been  reached 
as  to  mine  prices  has  been  many  times  predicted 
during  the  past  months  and,  indeed,  many  shipments 
have  been  marketed  at  a  price  which  did  not  return 
to  the  producer  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  figures 
generally  quoted  during  the  past  week  or  two  but 
there  has  been  a  considerable  shading  of  these  figures 
in  order  to  make  prompt  disposition  of  shipments. 
The  anxiety  of  shippers  to  move  tonnage  at  almost 
any  price  now  seems  to  be  changing  and  they  are 
not  inclined  to  sacrifice  price  merely  to  speed  the 
movement  of  coal,  which  they  are  sure  will  be  in 
demand  at  a  better  price  in  the  immediate  future. 

New  England  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  calendar  year  were  only 
9,520,000  tons  as  against  11,853,000  tons  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1920. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  as  to  receipts  of  domestic  anthracite  by  retail 
coal  dealers  of  the  State,  shows  that  from  April  1st 
to  September  1st  nearly  5,000  tons  more  were  re¬ 
ceived  this  year  than  in  1920,  but  the  deliveries  by 
the  retailers  for  the  same  period  this  year  were 
294,461  tons  less  than  in  1920.  While  these  figures 
relate  solely  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  similar 
conditions  exist  throughout  most  of  New  England 
and  the  tonnage  of  coal  for  domestic  use  in  the  bins 
of  the  consumers  is  much  below  what  it  should  be 
at  this  time  of  year  and  the  stock  in  the  yards  of  the 
.retail  dealer  far  above  the  usual. 

No  Shortage  of  Hard  Coal. 

This  situation  shows  that  the  retail  dealers  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  shortage  of 
domestic  fuel  this  winter.  They  purchased  coal 
early  in  the  coal  year  and  have  kept  their  supplies 
at  the  maximum  capacity  of  storage.  They  urged 
on  their  customers  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
“early  buying”  but  the  figures  show  that  this  was 
not  heeded  to  the  extent  which  it  should  have  been 
with  the  result  that  the  dealers  have  been  carrying, 
since  the  first  of  April,  abnormally  large  stocks  of 
domestic  anthracite,  the  carrying  of  which  has  cost 
them  real  money  in  the  form  of  interest  on  the  money 
invested. 

The  last  half  of  September  showed  much  more 
activity  in  the  retail  deliveries  and  dealers  generally 
report  good  business  for  October. 

The  advance,  October  1st,  of  50  cents  per  ton  on 
the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  in  Boston  will 
tend  to  stimulate  trade  in  other  places  and  make  the 
consumers  realize  that  there  is  a  liability  of  higher 
prizes  and  a  possibility  of  less  coal. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  stove  coal  and  shipments 
of  this  size  are  both  slow  and  uncertain.  Inde¬ 
pendents  are  asking  from  $8.60  to  $8.75  for  stove; 
$8.40  to  $8.50  for  chestnut  and  .$7.70  for  egg. 
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CINCINNATI  DOING  MORE 


But  Increase  in  Business  Has  Hardly  Been 
Lip  to  Expectations. 

While  there  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  slightly 
accelerated  movement  of  coal  from  the  districts  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  conditions  here  gen¬ 
erally  are  disappointing.  Spot  transactions  con¬ 
tinue  dull  and  the  expected  measure  of  fall  demand 
has  not  materialized.  Steam  inquiries  still  are 
numerous,  but  they  seem  to  be  directed  to  the  effort 
to  get  very  low  prices  and  buying  at  the  quotations 
made  was  limited. 

Domestic  sales,  which  were  somewhat  better  for 
the  week,  particularly  in  the  rural  sections,  failed 
to  reach  the  full  measure  of  expected  realization  be¬ 
cause  of  a  continuance  of  warm  weather.  There 
was  a  gradual  increase  of  steam  call  and  a  moderate 
shipment  on  special  belated  orders  to  the  lakes,  but 
practically  no  export  business  and  very  little  tide¬ 
water  business  otherwise. 

In  the  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  pretty  low  ebb.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  New  River  district,  where  nearly  all  the 
operators  are  held  down  by  union  wage  contracts. 
In  the  Winding  Gulf  and  Pocahontas  districts,  busi¬ 
ness  is  better,  wage  reductions  having  put  the 
operators  in  better  position  for  successful  competi¬ 
tion  without  loss. 

Domestic  Lump  in  Better  Demand. 

Domestic  lump  of  this  variety  was  in  somewhat 
better  demand  inland,  but  the  egg  demand  was  off 
and  other  varieties  were  in  slow  call.  Operations 
in  the  New  River  field  were  less  than  35  per  cent, 
and  in  the  non-union  smokeless  districts  about  10 
per  cent  better.  Smithing  coals  were  in  notably 
good  demand,  following  an  improvement  in  rail 
and  steel  activities. . 

Some  of  the  larger  operators  in  Cincinnati  have 
had  cable  word  this  week  from  London  that  the 
expiration  of  the  British  government  subsidy  on  coal 
production  in  Wales  is  sure  to  stop  mining  there 
and  open  the  way  for  a  general  renewal  of  export 
orders,  particularly  for  West  Virginia  smokeless 
coals,  but  probably  also  for  the  better  class  of 
bituminious. 

The  Logan  and  Kanawha  districts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  operating  about  25  per  cent  and  the  Hazard 
and  Harlan  districts  of  Kentucky  about  50  per  cent, 
their  production  being  mainly  domestic  coals. 

Prices  have  been  weaker  if  anything.  Smokeless 
lump  has  ranged  between  $4.25  and  $5,  egg  between 
$4  and  $4.50,  mine-run  between  $2.25  and  $2.75  and 
nut  and  slack  between  $1.25  and  $1.75.  Specially 
prepared  smithing  coal  sold  between  $3  and. $4. 

In  the  bituminous  varieties,  lump  sold  as  low  as 
$2.50  and  as  high  as  $4.  Egg  was  quoted  all  the 
way  from  $2.25  to  $3.50.  Run-of-mine  sold  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2.75,  and  nut  and  slack  from  $1  to  $1.75. 
In  view  of  the  larger  preparation  of  coal  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  slack  has  for  the  time  exceeded  the  demand, 
with  the  result  that  the  price  has  softened. 

Slight  Improvement  in  Steam  Market. 

Steam  demand  has  shown  slightly  greater  strength 
and  the  inquiries  foreshadow  a  constantly  better  call 
for  this  variety  of  fuel.  This  demand,  however, 
may  be  slow  in  indicating  its  full  strength  because 
many  manufacturers  are  carrying  large  reserves 
accumulated  from  the  purchase  of  distress  coal  offered 
from  time  to  time  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  Normal 
activity  must  therefore  await  the  depletion  of  these 
reserves,  in  the  opinion  of  informed  operators.  These 
men  are  content  to  wait  for  this  business  as  long  as 
they  are  well  assured  that  factory  operation  is  re¬ 
suming  in  a  way  to  promise  permanence. 

Shipments  to  the  lake  ports  for  Northwestern  de¬ 
mand  holds  on  surprisingly  and  are  somewhat  larger. 
There  was  some  congestion  at  the  lower  ports  last 
week  but  the  upper  docks- now  are  said  to  be, cleared 
and  demand  is  well  in  evidence.  There  is  some 
New  England  demand,  but  most  of  this  is  now  -being 
met  by  rail  shipments  in  spite  of  the  fact  that -water 
rates  are  down. 

The  first  complaint  of  car  shortage  comes  fram 
the  Big  Sandy  districts  of  West  Virginia,  where,  the 


L.  &  O.  is  supplying  less  than  half  the  number  of 
bottoms  called  ’for.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
rule  of  the  road  to  accept  no  foreign  cars.  It  is 
said  that  the  N.  &  W.  and  L.  &  N.  railroads  are 
on  the  verge  of  car  trouble,  but  that  the  B.  &  O. 
has  a  plentiful  supply  at  this  time. 

The  cooler  weather  of  this  week  is  giving  an 
impetus  to  domestic  sales,  which  appear  to  be  better 
in  the  smaller  cities  than  the  larger  ones,  probably 
because  the  former  have  a  smaller  proportion  of 
unemployed  than  the  latter.  Cincinnati  dealers  are 
having  a  fine  shower  of  more  or  less  urgent  orders 
these  days,  and  are  going  to  capacity  in  deliveries. 
Retail  prices  are  from  $9.50  to  $10  for  smokeless 
lump,  and  from  $7  to  $7.50  for  bituminous  lump. 
Smokeless  mine-run  is  $7.75  is  $8.  Smokeless  egg 
is  $9  and  bituminous  egg  $7. 

Retailers  are  warning  the  people  that  the  price  is 
going  to  be  higher  next  month,  following,  winter  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  transportation  and  a  probable  general  ad¬ 
vance  in  wholesale  costs.  All  this  has  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  stimulating  sales,  though  there  are  many  who 
are  unprepared  to  buy  in  advance  and  who  will  this 
year  be  compelled  to  join  the  “bushel-buyers.” 

The  river  barges  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
favorable  water  stage  and  have  brought  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  to  Cincinnati,  which  now  in  conse¬ 
quence  is  well  prepared  to  meet  winter  weather. 


UNCERTAINTY  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Opinion  Still  Divided  as  to  Whether 
Situation  Is  on  the  Mend. 

The  coal  market  in  Johnstown  has  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  during  the  past  week,  according  to  all  re¬ 
ports  available.  Most  of  those  concerns  which  last 
week  saw  no  improvement  or  prospects  of  early 
betterment  seem  to  continue  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind,  while  those  which  lined  up  on  the  brighter  side 
insist  that  business  is  decidedly  better  than  it  was 
last  month  and  promises  to  take  a  noticeable  turn 
upward  in  the  near  future.  • 

Pressed  for  reasons  for  their  hopeful  attitude  the 
optimistic  faction,  however,  continue  to  call  attention 
to  the  reports  coming  in  from  all  over  the  country 
pointing  toward  a  revival  of  business  and  industry  in 
general  and  to  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  Aside 
from  these  old  “stand-bys”  an  inquiry  fails  to  draw 
forth  any  specific  reasons  for  the  feeling  of  optimism, 
although  one  big  concern  is  able  to  put  some  strength 
behind  its  predictions  by  citing  a  fairly  well-filled 
sales  sheet  for  the  last  week  or  two. 

The  other  fellows,  on  the  “sad  side  of  the  fence,” 
claim  they  have  nothing  on  their  books  to  warrant 
any  cheerful  forecasts  for  the  near  future.  “Busi¬ 
ness  is  bad,”  they  say,  “and  it  doesn’t  do  any  good 
to  say  it’s  ‘looking  up’  when  it  isn’t.” 

“Six  weeks  ago,”  said  one  man,  “we  felt  a  little 
encouraged  when  the  experts  started  talking  about 
an  upward  trend  in  business  and  industry.  Also, 
we  welcomed  the  end  of  summer  because  we  thought 
that  that,  too,  would  start  things  moving  a  little. 
I>ut  now  here  it  is  well  into  fall,  the  upward  trend 
in  business  and  industry  is  still  being  ‘indicated  in 
reports’  and  the  winter  is  ‘still  approaching,’  but  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  it  might  as  well  be  mid¬ 
summer  and  the  depression  at  its  peak. 

“We’ve  thrown  those  two  hackneyed  prospects  in¬ 
to  the  discard  long  ago.  They  looked  good  for  a 
while,  but  they  haven’t  brought  our  company  any¬ 
thing  and  I  believe  the  heads  of  a  good  many  other 
concerns,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  will  agree  with 
us.” 

One  thing  appears  certain,  from  all  reports  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  is  that  there  has  been  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  last  week. 

Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  rejection  of  wage  cuts 
by  railroad  men  and  the  resulting  talk  of  a  railroad 
.strike  had  not  served  to  spur  some  customers  into 
stocking  up  in  preparation  for  such  an  eventuality 
brought  the  reply  that  it  had  not  “caused  so  much 
as  a  flutter”  here.  The  reason  for  this,  as  generally 
given  here,  is  that  nobody  seems  to  think  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  strike.”  s 

4  he  fact  is,  ’  ventured  one  operator,  “the  erst¬ 
while  buyers,  for  some  reason,  are  simply  not  buy¬ 


ing  and  you  can't  stampede  them.  Talk  of  industria 
revival  accompanied  by  a  scarcity  of  cars  with  a  re 
sultant  winter  coal  famine  and  rumors  of  a  rail 
road  strike  all  have  failed  to  scare  them.  And  then 
you  are.” 

Mines,  non-union,  in  this  district,  are  reportec 
operating  about  50  to  60  per  cent.  These  figures 
apply  to  the  large  mines,  Which  produce  65  to  75  pej 
cent  of  all  coal  mined  in  the  district.  The  snial 
workings  are  hard  to  get  a  line  on,  some  producing 
a  car  of  coal  only  every  two  or  three  days. 

Prices  are  reported  the  same  as  last  week:  Poo 
10,  $2.10  to  $2.25;  Pool  11,  $1.80  to  $1.90,  and  Pool 
9,  $2.40  to  $2.65. 


BALTIMORE  EXPORTS  POOR 

Line  Trade  Fails  to  Respond  to  Better 
Business  Talk — Exports  Fall  Off. 

The  export  conditions  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  are 
illustrative  of  the  trading  as  a  whole.  Not  only  is 
there  a  lack  of  any  snap  to  the  market  but  the  trade 
is  not  over  optimistic  of  immediate  betterment  de¬ 
spite  the  talk  of  business  improvement  in  some  lines. 
Even  though  exports  were  boosted  by  the  British 
coa]  miners’  strike  the  total  figures  compiled  at  the 
Custom  House  in  Baltimore  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1920  show  that  the  period  was  1,509,912  tons 
behind  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

Up  to  October  1st,  there  had  been  240  ships  to 
clear  at  this  port  this  year  with  1,356,438  tons  of 
cargo  coal  for  29  different  countries.  For  the  same 
period  of  1920  there  was  2,866,530  tons  sent  foreign 
from  Baltimore.  It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year 
was  a  record  for  the  large  amount  of  export  coal 
sent  out  from  the  local  terminals,  the  annual  total 
being  4,296,679  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  shipped  to  each  country  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  to  October  1st,  1921  was:  Argentine,  68,761 
tons;  Bahama  Islands,  149  tons;  Brazil,  3,769  tons; 
British  West  Indies,  546  tons;  Chili,  11,689  tons;  Co¬ 
lumbia,  1,050  tons;  Costa  Rica,  1,721  tons;  Cuba,  13,- 
826  tons ;  Denmark,  32,060  tons ;  Dutch  Guiana  659 
tons;  Ecuador,  4,176,  tons;  Egypt,  106.950  tons;  Eng¬ 
land,  308,589  tons;  France,  110,182  tons;  Germany,  11  - 
149  tons  ;  Gibraltar,  3,707  tons  ;  Holland,  85,872  tons’; 1 
Honolulu,  7,322  tons;  Ireland,  116,874  tons;  Italy, 
302,431  tons;  Mexico,  799  tons;  Norway,  25,673  tons;: 
Peru.  7,037  tons;  Porto  Rica,  512  tons;  Portugal! 
39,142  tons;  Russia,  10,865  tons;  Spain,  13,911  tons; 
Sweden,  43,951  tons;  Uruguay,  23,167  tons. 

Ruinous  Competition  Continues. 

Ruinous  competition  continues  and  this  is  especial¬ 
ly  marked  in  bunker  trading  at  this  port.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  knows  of  several  bunker  transactions 
during  the  past  week  involving  both  Pools  71  and 
9  at  a  price  of  $5.95,  and  in  two  cases  at  a  price 
of  $5.85,  per  gross  ton  trimmed  in  bunkers.  This 
means  a  price  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.,  mines  of  $2.19  in 
the  first  instance  and  $2.09  for  the  latter  sales.  As 
the  jobber  and  wholesaler  must  pay  at  the  mines 
not  less  than  $2.15  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  for  these 
grades  of  coals  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  such 
agencies  have  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
bunker  business  at  this  port. 

At  this  writing  there  are  still  sharp  bargains  be-, 
ing  offered  to  the  public  even  in  best  grades  of  soft 
coal  and  while  they  are  not  anything  like  the  bunker 
prices  quoted  above,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of 
sales  of  Pool  9  coal  around  $2.35  per  net  f  o  b 
mines  and  Pool  71  at  $2.50.  Best  grade  gas  coal, 
lump,  are  offering  all  the  way  from  $2.35  to  $2.50 
also. 

The  hard  coal  situation  in  Baltimore  is  showing 
some  spasmodic  signs  of  revival  on  the  order  books. 
In  the  less  affluential  sections  of  the  city  in  direct 
contrast  to  conditions  a  year  or  so  ago,  ordering 
has  gone  back  to  the  ton  and  a  half  ton  basis  in 
main  cases.  Because  of  the  light  ordering,  ap¬ 
parently,  no  retail  advances  of  considerable  size  are 
noted  to  take  care  of  the  wholesale  advances  both 
company  and  independent,  that  have  taken  place  over 
-the  past  few  months.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surpris¬ 
ing.  however,  if  there  is  an  advance  at  any  time,  as 
many  of  the  dealers  here  feel  that  they  are  now 
traveling  on  too  small  a  margin  of  net  profit. 
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IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

emaiid  for  Coal  Rests  Upon  Weather— 
“Take  It  or  Leave  It”  Attitude  Prevails. 

Coal  receipts  for  the  Northwest  are  tapering  off 
the  cold  weather  draws  on.  Receipts  at  the  Lake 
’  jperior  docks  are  falling  off  from  previous  records, 
it  as  they  are  the  heaviest  in  four  years,  the  situa- 
on  is  not  at  all  alarming.  In  fact,  the  dock  sup- 
Ijps  are  regarded  as  promising  to  meet  the  prob- 
,1c  needs  of  the  Northwest.  The  one  thing  which 
not  reassuring  in  the  matter  is  the  tonnage  which 
ill  probably  be  remaining  on  the  docks  on  April 
it,  when  the  probable  strike  of  all  miners  will  ensue, 
i  the  expiration  of  the  wage  agreement.  Any  coal 
ot  on  the  docks  by  the  close  of  navigation  December 
st  will  not  come  by  water  before  April  1st.  Hence 
le  Northwest  stands  a  good  chance  of  having  to 
lock  something  for  its  spring  needs,  toward  spring, 
y  all-rail  from  the  eastern  mines. 

However,  this  danger  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
iken  very  seriously  by  the  consumer  trade  in  general, 
'hey  are  acting  on  the  policy  of  letting  tomorrow 
ake  care  of  itself.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
team  trade,  which  has  been  able  to  get  considerable 
heap  coal  from  time  to  time,  and  hopes  to  be  able 
o  keep  it  up. 

The  weather  has  been  about  normal,  with  no  severe 
rost — no  killing  frost — until  October  4th.  While 
here  was  some  consumption  of  coal  during  Septem- 
,er,  it  was  quite  limited.  There  is  undoubtedly 
greater  effort  being  made  to  conserve  on  fuel  con- 
umption,  because  of  the  high  price.  Many  are  utiliz- 
ng  fire  places  for  temporary  heating,  who  normally 
lave  started  heating  plants. 

Steam  Trade  Requirements  Reduced. 

Industrial  consumption  continues  to  be  confined  to 
i  narrow  volume.  Present  requirements  indicate  a 
decided  reduction  of  needs  by  the  steam  trade.  This 
nay  not  last  long,  for  there  are  signs  of  a  slight 
industrial  revival,  but  so  long  as  it  prevails,  it  means 
that  much  less  fuel  used,  and  that  much  reduction 
of  the  season’s  tonnage. 

There  is  a  firmer  position  in  prices,  of  late.  The 
occasional  cold  day  with  its  suggestion  of  coming 
winter,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  anything  upon  which 
the  most  enthusiastic  consumer-prophet  could  hang 
a  prediction  of  cheaper  costs  upon,  have  tended  to 
cause  a  relaxation  of  the  buyers’  strike.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  railroad  strike  in  the  near  future  has 
also  added  to  the  strength  of  the  coal  position,  and 
the  indications  of  a  miners’  strike  in  the  spring  give 
a  further  support. 

The  demand  for  coal  rests  almost  wholly  upon 
the  weather,  but  it  has  some  modifications  because 
of  the  possible  strike.  Coal  men  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  have  about  become  desperate  in  the  matter  of 
securing  any  reasonable  treatment  of  their  statements, 
and  some  have  relapsed  into  the  “take  it  or  leave 
it”  attitude,  in  the  belief  that  buyers  will  soon  find 
they  need  the  coal  worse  than  the  coal  men  need  the 
business.  Their  efforts  to  induce  people  to  protect 
themselves  have  been  received  as  special  pleading, 
unfounded  and  based  wholly  upon  a  desire  to  sell 
at  high  prices.  Hence  the  sentiment  to  “stand  pat” 
and  let  events  force  buyers  into  market  rather  than 
!  seek  them  ahead  of  that  time. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  all-rail  movement  to  New  England  recovered 
still  further  during  the  week  of  September  >4th,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

1921  1920 


Anthra¬ 

Bitumi¬ 

Anthra¬ 

Bitumi¬ 

Weed  ended 

cite 

nous 

cite 

nous 

September  3  . 

, ..  2,479 

2,580 

3,531 

4,452 

“  10  . 

...  1,806 

2,470 

2,129 

5,054 

.  “  17  . 

. . .  2,187 

2,530 

2,436 

5,824 

24  . . 

...  2,412 

2,894 

2,602 

5,387 

A  dispatch  from  Hazleton  says  that  the  Lehigh 
Vailey  Coal  Sales  Co.’s  Hudsondale  plant  contains 
|  143,000  tons  of  steam  sizes,  and  the  Black  Creek  plant 
|  43,000  tons. 
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Bituminous  Shippers  Are  Looking  for  More 
Definite  Signs  of  Improvement. 

The  coal  situation  does  not  change  much.  Some 
shippers  are  unprogressive  enough  to  keep  on  re¬ 
porting  that  there  is  no  improvement.  They  hear 
the  stories  of  better  trade  in  other  things. and  wonder 
when  the  wave  is  coming  this  way.  It  is  observed 
that  next  to  nobody  is  looking  for  much  of  a  boom, 
though  if  the  moderate  stir  that  is  generally  said 
to  be  on  the  way  really  does  materialize  it  will  do  a 
great  amount  of  good.  Buffalo  has  many  men  out 
of  work  and  if  it  should  be  possible  to  give  them 
half-time  employment  through  the  winter  it  would 
at  least  keep  them  off  the  poor  books. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  demand  for  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  is  not  increasing  much  and  till  this 
increases  the  activities  in  factories  will  not  run  up 
much.  One  point  that  is  not  kept  in  sight  is  that, 
with  the  Old  World  unable  to  buy  our  goods  and 
the  move  to  keep  them  out  of  Canada  by  a  big 
tariff,  it  may  happen  that  the  buying  now  really 
represents  actual  consumption  pretty  closely.  What 
are  called  good  times  are  so  often  the  result  of  a 
general  confidence  in  the  future  of  business,  which 
sets  merchants  stocking  up  a  lot  of  goods  that  set 
another  depression  going  as  soon  as  they  will) 
take  no  more  stock,  that  we  really  do  not  know  how 
to  take  a  boom.  Too  often  it  is  really  the  beginning 
of  a  slump. 

The  feeling  in  the  coal  offices  is  at  least  expec¬ 
tant,  but  there  is  not  much  to  warrant  it  yet.  Ship¬ 
pers  are  to  be  found  who  report  that  they  did  better 
last  month  than  they  did  in  August  or  in  any  month 
for  some  time,  but  the  improvement  is  not  much. 
Some  of  these  very  shippers  kept  calling  September 
worse  than  it  had  been  before,  but  that  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  putting  the  case.  It  is  bad  enough  anyhow. 
That  business  will  slowly  improve  is  the  general 
belief.  What  the  rate  of  increased  sales  will  be 
is  not  to  be  told  yet.  That  prices  will  improve  to 
any  extent  right  away  is  not  expected. 

Canadian  Situation  Not  Favorable. 

The  situation  in  Canada  is  not  favorable  to  much 
of  anything  but  standing  still.  The  effort  to  get 
around  our  tariff  in  every  possible  way  will  hurt 
our  trade,  and  besides  there  is  an  election  ahead 
over  there  and  that  is  always  bad  for  business. 
Some  of  our  bituminous  shippers  are  making  an 
effort  to  get  back  their  Montreal  trade,  but  they 
do  not  report  much  success.  They  find  that  there 
is  more  coal  there  than  business,  which  is  the  case 
pretty  generally.  The  purging  of  business  still  goes 
on. 

Some  of  the  steel  plants  and  furnaces  generally 
here  show  more  activity,  and  it  seems  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  hold  the  increased  output  and  add  to 
it  slowly.  A  month  ago  all  new  activity  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  merely  temporary.  If  a  mill  started 
up  on  half-time  it  often  took  on  married  men  only 
and  planned  to  shut  down  again  when  an  order  was 
filled  or  the  men  got  something  ahead.  Things  look 
a  little  more  permanent  now. 

Bituminous  prices  remain  at  $3  for  Youghiogheny 
gas  lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam 
lump,  $2.75  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  all  mine-run, 
and  $1.75  to  $2  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny 
Valley  and  $2.51  to  all  other  coals  for  freight  to 
Buffalo. 

The  hard  coal  situation  goes  on  as  before.  Con¬ 
sumers  buy  sparingly  and  do  not  show  any  likeli¬ 
hood  to  do  much  better  till  winter  is  in  sight.  There 
has  been  snow  in  the  air  at  some  points  in  the 
county  this  week,  but  the  coal  consumer  is  not 
spurred  up  by  that.  Either  he  is  short  of  money  or 
he  is  still  looking  for  the  price  to  come  down.  The 
amount  of  coal  coming  this  way  is  not  so  great  as 
it  was.  It  appears  to  go  east  more  than  formerly. 

Shipments  by  lake  for  the  week  were  78,100  tons, 
of  which  42,800  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior,  16,300  tons  for  Milwaukee,  7,800  tons  for 
Chicago,  7,600  tons  for  Sheboygan  and  3,800  tons 
for  Racine. 

September  shipments  were  388,274  tons  and  for 
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September  last  season,  285,700  tons.  For  the  sea¬ 
son  there  were  3,089,525  tons  and  for  last  season 
to  date,  2,408,661  tons. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  $1  for  Racine,  65  to  70 
cents  to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents 
to  Sheboygan  and  50  cents  to  Duluth. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Slight  Improvement  in  Coastwise  Movement 
— Export  Trade  Extremely  Dull. 

The  movements  through  Hampton  Roads  were 
slightly  heavier  during  the  past  week,  due  to  the 
increased  shipments  to  New  England  ports,  which, 
with  the  usual  bunker  business  might  be  said,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  market  here.  As 
the  export  market  still  remains  extremely  dull,  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines  have  been  further  curtailed, 
with  the  'result  that  stocks  of  coal  at  all  three  piers 
have  undergone  another  slight  decrease  which  serves 
to  relieve  to  a  great  extent  the  pressure  from  distress 
coal  that  has  kept  prices  down  for  the  past  two 
months. 

During  the  present  lull  of  export  business,  shippers 
are  concentrating  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  reduction 
of  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  tidewater,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  compete  with  British  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  operators  in  some  instances,  have  already 
done  their  share  in  deflation  process,  as  many  of  them 
are  selling  at  prices  which  do  not  allow  them  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit  on  the  cost  of  production. 

The  railroads  continue  to  demand  the  present  rate 
of  $2.80  per  ton  as  compared  with  pre-war  rates  of 
$1.40  per  ton.  A  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  is  thought 
to  be  a  proportionate  reduction  to  Atlantic  ports  by 
the  shippers.  This  would  then  afford  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  figure  with  British  producers  and  ship¬ 
pers,  and  probably  enable  them  to  regain  much  of 
the  trade  lost  to  their  British  rivals.  As  an  example 
we  find  that  British  shippers  are  delivering  mixed 
coal  at  River  Plate  for  $7.55  per  ton,  while  American 
shippers  cannot  come  within  $1  a  ton  of  this  figure, 
unless  the  rail  rates  are  reduced  as  suggested. 

Dumpings  Fall  Off. 

The  dumpings  over  all  three  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  month  of  September  were  less  than 
900,000  tons,  which  is  the  lowest  record  for  any 
month  this  year,  and  lower  than  any  month  since 
December,  1919,  when  movement  was  sharply  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  strict  rationing  of  fuel,  occasioned  by 
the  miners’  strike  of  November,  that  year.  While 
detail  figures  are  lacking,  the  prospect  is  that  more 
than  half  of  the  total  tonnage  handled  last  month 
was  consigned  coastwise  to  New  England.  Not  in  a 
period  of  years  has  the  New  England  trade  enjoyed 
such  a  preponderance  in  the  Hampton  Roads  market 
as  during  the  past  two  months,  since  the  collapse 
of  the  export  market. 

According  to  reports  there  was  229,132  tons  dumped 
over  all  three  piers  for  the  week  ending  September 
30th  and  211,267  tons  were  dumped  for  the  previous 
week.  For  the  year  to  date  12,404,811  tons  has  passed 
over  the  piers,  as  compared  with  16,030,129  tons  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 


A  further  increase  in  pig  iron  production  occurred 
in  September,  the  output  for  that  month  having  been 
985,000  tons,  as  compared  with  954,000  tons  in  August 
and  864,000  tons  in  July.  October  will  make  a  still 
better  showing,  it  is  said,  but  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
ground  to  be  recovered  before  the  iron  industry  is 
on  the  same  basis  of  activity  as  a  year  ago.  In 
September,  1920,  no  less  than  3,129,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  was  produced. 


William  C.  Jemison  and  R.  E.  Allen,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Walter- 
Wallingford  Coal  Co.,  are  organizing  a  sales  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blanchard  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The 
Blanchard  Coal  Co.  produces  Youghiogheny  gas 
coal,  and  the  new  sales  department  will  handle  the 
output  of  their  mine  and  conduct  a  general  whole¬ 
sale  business.  Sales  offices  have  been  opened  in 
the  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SLOW  AT  CHICAGO 


Steam  Trade  Continues  to  Drag — Activity 
Among  Retailers. 

Retailers  have  commenced  to  hustle  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  the  past  week  with  real  snappy  autumn 
weather  as  the  incentive  for  the  buying  of  coal. 
In  all  parts  of  the  city,  retail  yards  are  now  the 
scene  of  activity,  such  as  they  have  not  demon¬ 
strated  since  last  winter.  Apparently  nothing  but 

necessity  could  urge  the  consumers  to  fill  their  bins, 
and  nothing  but  cold  weather  could  make  them 

realize  the  necessity. 

While  the  retailers’  domestic  trade  has  shown 

considerable  improvement  during  the  past  week,  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  steam  trade  which  is  still 
dragging  along  on  a  slow  demand,  with  the  buyers 
in  many  cases  making  the  quotations  instead  of  the 
wholesalers.  With  the  continued  slow  movement  of 
steam  coal  the  screenings  market  has  slid  another 
notch  down  the  price'  scale. 

Many  operators  are  selling  screenings  below  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  and  in  some  cases  pleased  to  move 
them  at  any  price.  Screenings  are  being  quoted  at 
Southern  Illinois  mines  at  80  cents  to  $1  with  little 
or  no  offers  to  buy.  Springfield  district  screenings 
are  at  still  lower  prices  while  word  comes  from  the 
West,  Kansas  City,  that  screenings  that  will  not 
stock  are  on  the  market  at  SO  cents  per  ton. 

Spot  market  for  West  Virginia  smokeless  coals 
is  in  a  near-demoralized  state  and  sales  were  made 
at  lower  quotations  this  week,  regardless  of  declines 
of  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  open  market  for  mine- 
run  smokeless  maintains  a  weak  position  around  the 
$2.50  mark. 

Mines  on  Nearly  Half  Time. 

.  Illinois  mines  made  a  slight  reduction  in  running 
time  last  week,  averaging  about  40  per  cent,  which 
compares  with  42  per  cent  for  the  previous  week. 
The  42  per  cent  market  has  been  the  highest  running 
time  recorded  in  the  southern  Illinois  fields  this  year. 

The  probability  of  a  railroad  strike  is  causing 
no  little  stir  in  the  coal  trade,  but  has  not  had  the 
hoped  for  effect  on  the  buyers.  Buyers  of  coal 
look  upon  the  railroad  situation  with  as  much  un¬ 
reasonableness  as  they  look  upon  the  coal  trade. 
They  believe  both  are  out  of  reason  with  respect 
to  cost  and  to  them  a  railroad  strike  means  but  one 
thing— lower  freight  rates  and  cheaper  coal  if  they 
wait. 

There  are  those  on  the  buying  side  of  the  coal 
market  who  have  made  purchases  recently  on  the 
strength  of  the  proposed  strike,  but  these  cases  are 
rare  and  originate  with  those  companies  who  realize 
that  a  three  weeks  strike  would  catch  them  very 
short  of  supplies. 

The  pick  up  in  the  demand  on  the  retailers  for 
coal  during  the  past  week,  has  been  reflected  to 
some  extent  in  the  wholesale  field.  Many  retailers 
have  ordered  fresh  supplies  and  are  stocking  up 
their  yards  now  that  the  consumers  have  commenced 
to  relieve,  to  some  extent,  the  large  supplies  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  carrying. 

Indiana  coals  are  little  in  demand  on  the  Chicago 
market  and  many  shipments  from  the  States  were 
sold  on  the  Chicago  market  at  losses  in  order  to 
free  the  cars .  and  move  supplies.  Improvement  in 
the  running  time  of  Indiana  mines  was  shown  last 
week  over  the  previous  week,  when  the  running 
time  was  down  to  25  per  cent  due  to  the  miners 
gathering  in  Indianapolis  for  the  convention. 

Lake  Receipts  Gain. 

Lake  receipts  showed  another  gain  in  tonnage 
arriving  in  and  near  Chicago  during  the  past  week 
Thirteen  cargoes  were  reported,  all  told,  as  arriv- 
mg  in  Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Gary  and  Indiana 
Harbor. 

The  Farmers  are  put  in  the  same  class  as  the 
industrial  and  domestic  users  of  coal  with  respect 
to  buying,  or  rather,  not  buying,  according  to  state¬ 
rs  *aSt  yeek  by  I-  L.  Runyon,  secretary  of  Illinois 
&  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association.  Mr. 
\unyon  said,  “Many  of  the  farmers  are  pleading 
poverty  owing  to  the  reduced  prices  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  for  their  crops,  and  they,  like  the  town 


people,  are  holding  off  buying.  Conditions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  transportation  of  coal  are  sure  to  de¬ 
velop  later.  For  instance,  there  will  be  a  car 
shortage  and  the  bad  weather  conditions  that  are 
always  present  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather, 
which  will  be  a  factor  in  the  lessening  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supply.” 

While  the  domestic  situation  has  given  some  signs 
of  improvement  of  late,  the  wholesalers  in  Chicago 
are  not  expecting  any  marked  improvement  in  steam 
trade,  especially  with  the  coming  of  this  Winter, 
when  many  factories  will  close  down.  Industrially 
the  country  is  regaining  some  of  its  lost  action, 
and  eventually  a  better  market  for  all  descriptions 
of  coal  will  prevail,  but  there  is  nothing  immediately 
encouraging  in  this  forecast. 


Chicago  Notes 


R.  A.  Bennett,  retail  dealer  from  Chrisman,  Ill., 
was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

E.  E.  Pinney,  coal  man  from  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
was  in  Chicago  recently  on  business. 

O.  G  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  day  last- week. 

J.  E.  Palmer,  coal  operator  located  at  Providence, 
Ky.,  made  a  business  trip  to  this  city  last  week. 

T.  C.  Keller,  head  of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois  Coal 
Corporation,  was  in  the  East  last  week  on  business. 

W.  A.  Leach,  a  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  visited  the  Chicago  market  last 
week. 

L.  K.  Eagles,  a  lumber  and  coal  dealer  of  Albion, 
Ind.,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  during  the  past 
week. 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  vice-president  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.  is  back  in  Chicago  after  business  trip  in 
the  East. 

R.  Bruce,  coal  man  with  headquarters  at  Paris, 
Tenn.,  was  one  of  the  visiting  coal  men  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

E.  M.  Jenkins,  of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois  Coal 
Corp,  returned  this  week  from  a  hunting  trip  to 
Nokomis,  Ill. 

^  E.  E.  Stevens,  connected  with  the  Union  Colliery 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  visited  the  Chicago  offices  of  his 
company  this  week. 

Frank  P.  Collins,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  returned  this  week  from  a 
trip  to  Philadelphia. 

J.  J.  Seymore,  retail  coal  man  from  Manistee, 
Mich.,  was  among  the  visiting  coal  men  in  the 
Chicago  market  last  week. 

^  E.  A.  Barthelme,  sales  manager  of  the  Nanson 
Coal  Co.,  resigned,  effective  October  1st,  and  was 
succeeded  by  R.  H.  Anderson. 

W.  J.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Monmouth  Coal 
Co.,  with  mines  located  at  Bereton,  Ill.,  made  a 
business  trip  to  Chicago  last  week. 

Notice  was  published  last  week  of  the  change  in 
address  of  the  Berry  Smithing  Coal  Co.  from  224 
S.  La  Salle  street  to  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard. 

E.  E.  Munger,  has  been  called  back  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  by  the  F.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  and  is  now 
working  out  of  the  Chicago  offices  of  that  concern. 

C.  W.  Moorman,  general  manager  of  the  Wells 
Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  visited  his  Chicago 
selling  agents,  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  last 
week. 

H.  M.  Gilchrist,  head  of  the  Alden  Coal  Co., 
Davenport,  Ta.,  visited  the  mines  of  his  company  in 
the  Fulton-Peoria  District  and  later  came  to  Chicago 
last  week. 

The  Green  house  Coal  Co.  has  secured  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Robert  Anderson,  who  will  work  with  the 
office  force  for  the  present  and  later  solicit  the 
local  trade. 

Among  the  retailers  visiting  Chicago  last  week 
were:  R.  C.  Manning  of  Warrenville,  Ill.,  W. 

W.  Wilson,  Washington,  Iowa.,  O.  M.’  Bostford! 
Winona,  Minn.,  and  C.  W.  Smith  of  Rantoul,  Ill. 


C.  L.  Dering,  head  of  the  C.  L.  Dering  Coal  Co. 
McCormick  Building,  left  last  Monday  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  will  attend  a  directors 
meeting  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Actual  construction  work  has  been  commenced  or 
the  new  up-to-date  coal  yard  and  handling  plan! 
for  Buesing,  Hohman  &  Co.,  at  Lincoln  &  Webster 
streets.  This  company’s  plant  was  destroyed  bj 
fire  a  few  months  ago, 

R.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Badger  Fuel  &  Supply  Co. 
of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  who  was  in  Chicago  recently 
states  that  trade  is  picking  up  in  his  city,  but  that 
more  employes  of  the  big  factories  are  each  year 
buying  their  coal  through  their  employing  companies 

The  Fifth  Vein  Coal  Co.,  11  S.  La  Salle  street, 
received  a  State  charter  last  week.  The  capital  of 
the  company  was  placed  at  $150,000.  The  company 
will  do  a  general  coal  mining  business.  Those  in¬ 
terested  are  W.  H.  Leland,  Hubert  E.  Howard  and 
L.  G.  Binkley. 

J.  H.  Edmonton,  of  Alberta,  Canada,  says  the 
same  conditions  exist  across  the  border  as  we  have 
here  in  the  Middle-West  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
inclination  of  coal  buyers  to  make  purchases  at  the 
present  time  Mr.  Edmonton  who  is  a  Canadian 
coal  man,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

The  Binkley  Coal  Co.  a  well  known  wholesale 
concern,  in  business  in  Chicago  for  some  time,  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  State 
last  week.  The  capital  is  $100,000.  They  will  do 
a  general  coal  and  mining  business.  The  incorpora¬ 
tors  are  W.  H.  Leland,  L.  G.  Binkley  and  Hubert 

E.  Howard,  The  place  of  business  will  remain  the 
same — 11  S'.  La  Salle  street. 

Among  those  in  Chicago  this  week  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  on  last  Tuesday  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel; 
were  Rice  Miller,  president,  Hillsboro,  Ill.;  C.  E. 
McLaughlin  of  Springfield,  W.  J.  Spencer  of  Bere¬ 
ton,  Ill.;  J.  W.  Gilchrist,  Davenport  la.;  S.  A.  and 
G.  A.  Shafer  of  Assumption  and  Pana,  respectively; 
B.  A.  Armstrong,  Lincoln;  R.  J.  Forester,  DuQuoin’, 
and  M.  E.  Case  of  Peoria. 

The  eighth  and  last  tournament  of  the  year  for 
the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will  be 
held  at  Exmoor  Country  Club,  Highland  Park  Ill 
on  Thursday,  October  13th.  The  use  of  the  Exmoor 
Country  Club  for  this  meet  was  arranged  for  by 
J.  H.  Harmon,  a  member  of  that  club  and  also  a 
director  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  members  are  expected  to  turn  out  100 
per  cent  strong  for  this  final  tournament,  making 
the  farewell  event  of  the  year  a  good  get-together 
rousing  affairs. 

The  following  Illinois  committee  on  arrangements 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  details  of  the  min¬ 
ing  congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Coliseum 
October  i7th-22nd.  Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman; 

F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors  Association;  C.  M.  Moderwell,  vice-president 
of  the  O  Gara  Coal  Co.;  E.  C..  Searls,  president, 
Crerar-Clinch  &  Co. ;  F.  S.  Peabody,  president, 
Peabody  Coal  Co. ;  H.  C.  Adams,  president,  Peer- 
les3  Coal  Co. ;  C.  D.  Caldwell,  vice-president,  By- 
Products  Coke  Corp.;  Don  B.  Sebastian,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  Herbert  H. 
Taylor,  of  Taylor  Coal  Co. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

K  M.  Foster,  local  coal  broker,  made  a  short 
business  trip  to  Philadelphia  last  week. 

R.  L.  Massei,  local  agent  for  the  Eastern  Coal 
&  Export  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office  after  a 
short  visit  to  New  York. 

Among  the  branch  offices  which  have  been  closed 
at  Norfolk  recently  are  the  Imperial  Coal  Co., 
Kentenia  Coal  Co.  and  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

A.  L.  Boehn,  with  the  local  office  of  the  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Company,  has  been  transferred  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  their  branch 
office  which  has  recently  been  opened. 


Send  in  your  order  for  Saward’s  Annual,  the 
standard  book  of  coal  trade  statistics.  Prices  $2.50. 
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COLUMBUS  DOING  BETTER 


Cooler  Weather  Causes  Domestic  Business  to 
Take  a  Spurt. 

The  coal  trade  in  Columbus  is  experiencing  the 
•  iveliest  business  since  last  winter  as  a  result  of  the 
Arrival  of  weather  that  made  fires  in  homes  a  real 
lecessity.  Retailers  and  wholesalers  alike  report  a 
meatly  improved  domestic  trade,  but  the  steam  busi¬ 
ness  continues  practically  as  quiet  as  ever.  More 
and  more,  coal  men  are  coming  to  feel  that  domestic 
consumers  who  delay  buying  their  winter’s  supply 
parly  will  have  to  be  satisfied  later  with  run-of- 
mine  coal.  Unless  the  steam  market  shows  improve¬ 
ment  soon,  this  condition  is  certain  to  result. 

Along  with  the  up-turn  in  business  has  come  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  several  grades.  Hocking 
lump  was  offered  rather  freely  this  week  at  $2.75, 
but  $3  was  probably  the  average  price.  Some  is 
still  moving  at  $3.25. 

West  Virginia  splint  is  $3  to  $3.50,  with  some  of 
the  better  white  ash  grades  selling  at  $3.75.  Hocking 
mine-run  is  $1.75  to  $2.25  and  screenings,  from  90 
cents  to  $1.25.  West  Virginia  screenings  are  $1.15 
to  $1  35  Pocahontas  lump  is  $4.50  to  $5,  Pocahon¬ 
tas  mine-run.  $2.35  to  $3,  and  screenings  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  ,,  „  , 

Lake  Shipments  Very  Moderate. 

The  export  business  is  extremely  slow  and  the 
lake  business  nothing  to  speak  of.  Some  companies 
expect  to  ship  some  lake  coal  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  season,  but  for  the  vast  majority  the  lake 

business  is  ended  for  this  year. 

Ugly  rumors  about  wrongdoing  in  connection  with 
recent  coal  contracts  awarded  by  the  state  of  Ohio 
reached  a  head  this  week  when  suit  was  filed  in  the 
Franklin  County  Court  here  to  enjoin  contracts  for 
5  000  tons  of  coal  entered  into  by  the  State  purchas¬ 
ing  agent.  The  State  practically  admitted  the 
charges  made  in  the  suit  by  announcing  that  no 
defense  would  be  offered  and  that  the  contracts 
would  be  revoked. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  sui  face  has 
only  been  scratched  and  that  a  further  investigation 
will  reveal  that  contracts  for  several  times  5,000 
tons  were  awarded  contrary  to  law.  Dealers  who 
have  always  had  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  State  coal 
up  until  this  season,  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the 

method  of  awarding  this  year. 

The  action  of  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week  in  ordering  the  railroads  to  reduce 
intrastate  freight  rates  on  road  building  materials 
approximately  28  per  cent  has  raised  the  hopes  ot 
coal  men  that  freight  rates  on  coal  will  be  fuither 
reduced  This  is  not  expected  to  occur,  however,  in 
the  .very  near  future. 


Increase  in  Railroad  Buying  for  Storage  Only 
New  Feature. 

Production  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
field  in  September  fell  below  expectations  and  the 
situation  is  not  reassuring. 

Total  production  for  the  month  was  55,405  cars 
(3,175,650  tons),  or  1,231  cars  less  than  in  August, 
when  the  output  was  56,636  cars.  In  only  two 
months  of  the  present  year  did  the  production  fall  be¬ 
low  September,  in  April  with  48,015  cars,  and  in 
May  with  55,255  cars. 

The  output  was  40  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
same  month  last  year,  when  a  production  of  93,015 
cars  was  recorded. 

During  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  daily  average,  which  is  probably  due 
to  heavier  buying  on  the  part  of  the  railroads.  The 
Pennsylvania  this  week  began  to  store  1,500  cars 
of  coal  at  Lewistown  and  Denholm,  between  this 
city  and  Harrisburg,  for  engine  coal  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Several  years  ago  1,300  cars  were  stored 
at  these  points  and  the  last  of  this  cache  was  used 
only  recently. 

Prices  continue  low,  with  little  material  change. 
The  Miller  seam  coals  have  the  call  in  this  field, 
and  the  run  of  prices  for  the  different  pools  is  as 
follows:  Pool  10,  $2.35  to  $2.45;  Pool  11,  $1.85  to 
$2;  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  Pool  1,  $2.75  to  $3;  Pool 
14,  $1.75  to  $1.80. 

A  few  days  ago  150  miners  employed  by  the 
Charles  Coal  Mining  Co.  near  Seward,  along  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  failed  to 
appear  for  work  owing  to  a  reduction  made  in  the 
wage  scale.  They  did  not  formally  declare  a  strike. 
The  mines  at  Marion  Centre,  Indiana  Company,  are 
also  closed  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  miners 
to  accept  a  reduction. 


Proposer!  Method  of  Separating  Railroad 
and  Coal  Properties. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.’s  plan  for  the 
segregation  of  its  coal  properties,  in  accordance  with 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court’s  decision  of  De¬ 
cember  6,  1920,  was  filed  last  Thursday  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  by  E.  H.  Bowles,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  company.  E.  E.  Loomis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  in  setting  forth  the  plan,  said 
it  called  for  no  assessment  from  the  19,122  stock¬ 
holders  and  resulted  in  no  sacrifice  of  their  equity 
in  the  coal  company  investments. 

The  Government  at  the  same  time  filed  three  main 
objections  to  the  segregation  plan. 

The  plan  provides  briefly  for  the  declaration  of  a 
$30,000,000  preferred  stock  dividend  out  of  surplus  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  to  be  issued  to  the 
railroad  and  for  the  distribution  to  the  railroad’s 
stockholders  of  242.432  certificates  of  interest,  bear¬ 
ing  voting  rights,  in  the  common  stock'  of  the  coal 
company  in  the  ratio  of  one  certificate  for  every 
five  shares  of  common  or  preferred  railroad  stock 
held.  The  coal  company’s  common  stock  would 
continue  to  be  held  by  trustee,  being  pledged  under 
the  general  consolidated  mortgage  of  the  railroad. 

With  respect  to  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Susquehanna  &  Schuylkill  Railroad  Co.,  also 
covered  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  order,  the  plan  asks 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  status  of  their 
common  stocks,  barring  the  vesting  of  voting  power 
in  a  trustee  to  be  named  by  the  Government,  until 
1926,  when  the  collateral  trust  agreement  under 
which  the  stocks  are  pledged  expires.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  application  meantime  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  for  permission  to  consolidate  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna  &  Schuylkill  with  the  rail¬ 
road. 


Illinois  Operators  Re-Elect  Officers. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association,  following  their  regular  custom, 
met  one  day  in  advance  of  the  regular  annual  meet- 
jn«r  of  the  association,  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel 
in& Chicago,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Only  a  few 
of  the  25  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  absent  from  the  meeting  on  Monday,  and  a 
good  representation  of  the  operators  was  on  ham 
for  the  general  meeting  Tuesday. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  ot 
officers  and  in  this  respect  the  association  demon¬ 
strated’  entire  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  their 
officers  for  the  past  year  by  unanimously  re-elect¬ 
ing  the  officials.  The  re-elected  officers  are  Rice 
Miller  president,  Hillsboro,  Ill.;  L.  H.  Smith,  vice- 
president,  Chicago;  F.  C.  Honnold  Chicago,  sec- 
retarv-treasurer,  and  C.  E.  McLaughlin  of  Spring- 
field 'was  retained  as  secretary  of  commission  and 
recording  secretary. 

The  Illinois  association  is  one  of  the  oldest  or¬ 
ganizations  of  coal  operators  in  the  country,  having 
been  organized  in  1897.  The  association  represents 
the  operators  producing  60  per  cent  of  all  Illinois 
coal  tonnage  and  employing  about  65,000  miners. 
The  sole  function  of  the  organization  is  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  wage  agreements  with  miners  and  subse¬ 
quent  adjustment  of  wage  disputes  arising. 


Welsh  Coal  for  Honolulu. 

A  press  cable  from  London  under  date  of  Oc¬ 
tober  6th  savs  that  11,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  sold 
for  shipment  to  Honolulu  in  two  cargoes  to  leave, 
one  on  October  10th  and  one  on  October  28th.  The 
freight  figures  out  at  20s.  per  ton.  Inquiries  are 
reported  in  the  market  for  South  Wales  coal  for 
shipment  during  October  to  San  F  rancisco. 

The  French  Midi  Railway  has  ordered  60,000  tons 
of  second  admiralty  steam  on-  a  basis  of  25  shillings 
for  delivery  over  twelve  months  commencing  No¬ 
vember  1st.  The  French  Naval  authorities  have 
ordered  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  admiralty  large 
£qj-  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  a 
price  basis  of  120  francs,  c.  i.  f.,  Toulon,  or  90 
francs  c.  i.  f.,  Brest.  # 

P.  R.  R.  Faces  Car  Shortage. 

A  Pennsylvania  Railroad  official  is  reported  to 
have  issued  the  following  notice  to  coal  shippers: 

“We  are  now  being  confronted  with  a  shortage  of 
coal  cars,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  operators 
to  dispose  of  their  unconsigned  cars,  otherwise  we 
may  have  to  unload  them  at  your  expense. 

“We  understand  there  is  a  possibility  of  placing 
cars  on  a  percentage  basis  within  a  few  days,  which 
will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  operators  holding 
unconsigned  cars.  Your  co-operation  is  earnestly  re¬ 
quested.” 

Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  refused 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  at  this  time  not  to  strike 
next  spring,  but  to  submit  their  demands  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  if  wage  negotiations  with  the  operators  fail.  This 
proposition  was  advanced  by  Secretary  Hoover,  who 
hopes  to  prevent  a  general  strike  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  miners  by  taking  a  hand  in  the  wage  dis¬ 
pute  himself  or  appointing  an  arbitration  committee. 

Declaring  that  under  the  present  “disturbed  condi¬ 
tions”  in  West  Virginia  he  doubted  if  David  Robb, 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  would  receive  a  fair  trial  in 
that  state,  Governor  Warren  T.  McCray,  of  Indiana, 
has  refused  to  honor  a  requisition  from  Governor 
Morgan.  Robb,  who  is  an  organizer  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  was  indicted  in  Mingo  County,  W.  Va. 


CONNELLSVILLE  COKE  TRADE 

Production  Shows  a  Steady  Increase  and 
Prices  Are  Firming  Up. 

The  gain  in  the  number  of  plants  and  ovens  in 
blast  and  the  production  of  coke  in  the  Connellsville 
region  was  considerably  greater  last  week  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  three  weeks  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  according  to  the  Connellsville  Courier.  Five 
previously  idle  plants  with  444  ovens  and  311 
ovens  at  plants  already  in  operation,  or  a  total  of  755 
ovens,  were  placed  in  the  running,  swelling  the  active 
list  to  4,113  ovens  and  production  by  8,540  tons  to  a 
total  of  52,300  tons. 

The  nearest  records  are  during  the  week  ended 
March  26th,  the  second  week  after  the  slump  began  to 
be  acute,  when  5,176  ovens  were  in  operation  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  estimated  at  54,020  tons. 

Another  feature  of  last  week  was  the  bringing  of 
seven  oven  plants  to  full  operation  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  running  only  in  part  or  were  altogether 
idle.  This  is  worthy  of  note  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  depression  there 
were  but  five  plants  which  ran  all  of  their  ovens 
without  break  and  that  not  until  last  week  was  this 
number  more  than  doubled. 

While  it  has  been  confidently  forecast  that  produc¬ 
tion  would  assume  larger  proportions  from  week  to 
week,  through  the  firing  up  of  plants  and  ovens,  none 
of  the  trade  prophets  were  quite  bold  enough  to  ven¬ 
ture  the  prediction  that  so  great  an  increase  would 
take  place  within  six  days  as  the  record  for  last  week- 
shows. 

The  regular  asking  price  for  spot  or  prompt  fur¬ 
nace  coke  is  now  $3.50,  but  there  is  some  coke  to  be 
worked  out  of  the  situation  before  the  market  is 
really  established  at  $3.50  as  minimum.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  held  that  a  little  coke  could  be  picked 
up  at  $3.25,  but  that  is  decidedly  doubtful  as  to  really 
standard  grade. 

Sherman  Law  Obstacles  will  be  one  of  the  leading 
topics  of  discussion  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  in  Chicago. 


British  Coal  Prices  Still  Declining. 


Welsh  Export  Market  Develops  Further  Weakness  as  Volume  of  Business  Dwindles— 
Some  Shutdowns  Expected,  Now  That  Subsidy  Has  Been  Withdrawn. 


Cardiff,  Sept.  27. — The  coal  export  trade  is  in  a 
weak  state,  the  full  bookings  of  collieries  gradually 
waning  and  prices  are  easier.  Certain  collieries  are 
in  a  worse  position  than  others,  and  it  is  possible, 
with  definite  business  in  hand,  to  secure  considerable 
concessions  from  nominal  quoted  prices.  The  fore¬ 
cast  we  made  some  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  September  work  and  stoppages  at 
the  collieries  would  be  irregular  seems  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  forecast. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  regular  working  to 
the  collieries  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  owners 
shade  their  prices,  but  they  are-  doing  this  reluctantly, 
as  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  have  moved  con¬ 
sistently  downward  for  many  weeks,  today’s  prices 
are  absolutely  unremunerative  and  actually  below 
working  cost  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  col¬ 
lieries  are  also  finding  that  no  useful  purpose  is  served 
in  quoting  lower  prices,  as  even  reduced  prices  do  not 
bring  business. 

Demand  appears  to  be  slackening  in  the  steam  coal 
trade,  but  the  demand  for  anthracite  keeps  firmer  than 
the  supply,  and  in  the  anthracite  department,  therefore, 
prices  are  very  firm  and  extraordinarily  high,  the 
sized  descriptions  of  anthracite  being  almost  unob¬ 
tainable. 

Uncertainty  as  to  Costs. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  bigger  colliery  com¬ 
bines  to  work  out  their  costs,  and  many  are  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  they  are  paying  or  suffering  loss. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  at  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  Government  withdraws  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  are  giving  in  the  way  of  wages,  col¬ 
lieries  will  discover  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on 
on  an  economic  basis  unless  prices  rise,  and  when  we 
realize  that  the  wholesale  dropping  of  colliery  prices 
does  not  entice  business,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hope 
of  higher  prices  and  a  flourishing  export  trade  seems 
very  remote. 

However,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  when  certain 
collieries  stop  and  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  taken 
off  the  market,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  keep 
working  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  increase  that 
is  bound  to  arise  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  supply.  This,  however,  is  not  a  perma¬ 
nent  factor  and  will  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
idle  conditions  in  certain  directions. 


‘THE  RAILROAD  BUILDER’ 


Early  Days  of  Lackawanna  Recalled  b 
Unique  and  Interesting  Announcement. 


Recogmzmg  the  propensity  for  the  public  in  gen 


that  collieries,  being  so  fully  stemmed,  are  even  in¬ 
creasing  these  prices  when  they  become  aware  of  a 


definite  inquiry : 


R  .  p.  „  .  T  All  F.O.B. 

Best  Big  Vein  Large . 55/- to  60/- 

beconds  .  S2/_  in  q  c/ 

Red  Vein  (2nd)  Large . 42/- to  45/- 

Cobbles . 68/- to  70/- 

Pans  Nuts  (1"  to  2)4") . 67/6  to  73/- 

French  Nuts  (1%"  to  2/4") . 67/6  to  72/6 

Stove  Nuts  (1"  to  2") . 67/- to  70/- 

I::::::::::::::;;:;;;::;;;;;;;--!;;  v4S'- 

Rubbly  Culm  /r~  -  . 


The 


(Small  up  to  1/4") . 17/6 to 21/- 

Newcastle  Market. 

Newcastle  market  is  rather  idle  and  would 
welcome  orders.  The  prices  current  are: 

Best  Steam  Blyths .  28/-  tn  W 

Ees,  Steam  Tynes . i ! ! ! .' !  .'ll/-  S  35/1 

Seconds,  Steams  . 25/- to  26/- 

Steam  Smalls,  Best . 15/- to  16/- 

Seconds  .  14/- 

Unscreened  Bunkers,  Best .  27/- to  28/- 

Surhuamf,  . 7 '.24/6  to  25/6 

. 24/- to  26/- 

. • . 24/- to  27/6 

. 40/- to  42/6 

. 42/6  to  50/- 

. ,..45/- to  47/6 

In  the  Scotch  coal  market  there  is  a  decided  scarc¬ 
ity  of  orders  for  large  coals,  and  prices  are  easy,  with 
a  tendency  to  further  reduction.  Nuts  are  in' active 
demand  and  prices  for  this  description  continue  firm. 

Current  freights  being  paid  by  British  exporters  are 
tabulated  below,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  rates  everywhere  are  firm  and  ton¬ 
nage  is  not  very  plentiful : 


Northumbrians 
Coking  Coal  . . 
Foundry  Coke 
Beehive  Coke  . 
Gas  Coke  ..... 


eral  to  devote  themselves  to  artistic  and  literary  ef 
forts  when  in  certain  secluded  places,  the  late  Simeo 
Ford,  the  noted  humorist  who  for  so  many  year 

e.pt  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  maintained  in  a  cer 
tain  public  room  of  that  building  a  large  slab,  di 
vided  into  three  sections ;  one  for  art,  one  for  prose 
and  one  for  poetry  in  order  to  permit  the  exercismt 
of  skill  in  those  three  lines  without  defacing  othei 
parts  of  the  premises. 

Along  some  such  lines  as  this  plan,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  a  well-known  advertising  agency  is  getting  out 
rUnte?Sting  material  on  behalf  of  the  D„  L.  & 
W.  KK.  A  recent  announcement  featured  first  an  in- 
teres  ting  mining  scene,  followed  by  prose,  relative 
to  Coal,  the  Railroad  Builder,”  as  follows: 

t  was  coal  that  first  awoke  America  to  its  in¬ 
dustrial  and  transportation  future.  Yet  at  first  peo¬ 
ple  could  hardly  be  induced  to  use  this  ‘stone’  fuel 
even  when  it  was  given  away. 

v‘‘ue0rgr  pV-  Sc,rant.on-  ^r  up  in  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1847,  had  a  vision  about 
both  coal  and  iron.  With  his  associates,  in  1850  he 
opened  the  Leggett’s  ’  Gap  Railroad  and  all  unwit¬ 
tingly  started  the  first  link  in  the  modern  Lackawam 
oystem. 

The  Leggetts  Gap  Railroad  ran  only  the  few 
miles  between  Scranton  and  Great  Bend,  N.  Y  but 


by  connections  it  secured  an  outlet  for' the  Lacka- 
^“7  YalleJ  and  enabled  its  inhabitants  to  obtain  a 


market  for  the  coal  they  du„. 

It  is  coal  that  has  made  t-he  city  of  Scranton  what 
today,  and  it  is  coal  that  has  given  us  the 


it  is 


Lackawanna  and  many  of  our  other  national  railway 
systems.  y 

“The  .3,120,000  tons  of  coal  hauled  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna  in  1873  have  increased  to  12,635,736  tons  in 


1920. 

In  conclusion,  the  latest  observation 
Phoebe  Snow  was  presented  in  verse 
Says  Phoebe  Snow : 


of  Miss 
as  follows : 


Bristol  Channel  to : 
Aden 


Cardiff  Prices. 

Approximate  current  quotations 
market  are  as  follows : 


on  the  Cardiff 


V  teams. 

Best  Admiralty  Smokeless . 3 1/6  to  32/6 

Seconds  . 30/- to  31/- 

Ordinaries  . 29/- to  30/- 

Best  Drys  . 31/- to  32/- 

Best  Steam  Smalls . 18/6  to  19/6 

Cargo  Smalls  . 14/—  to  16/— 

Inferiors  .  9/- to  12/6 

Bituminous. 

Monmouthshire  Black  Vein . 28/- to  29/- 

Other  Monmouthshire . 26/- to  27/6 

Best  Households  at  pit . 35/- 

Coke,  Export  . 55/—  to  60/- 

Furnace  (at  ovens) . 55—  to  60/- 

1  he  best  descriptions  of  steam  smalls  are  rather 
firm,  which  is  partly  caused  by  stoppages  at  -some 
collieries,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  coke  ovens 
of  South  Wales  are  getting  into  stride  and  taking  a 
large  quantity  of  small  coal. 

The  demand  from  France  for  all  descriptions  of 
anthracite  is  particularly  firm,  many  contracts  having 
been  concluded  with  France  at  even  higher  figures 
than  today’s  quotations,  for  delivery  even  up  to  the 
first  three  months  of  the  new  year. 

Anthracite  Quotations. 

In  the  anthracite  market  the  following  are  the  nom¬ 
inal  prices,  but  in  event  of  actual  business  it  is  found 


Cartagena 


.16/ 

Dakar  . 

.16/- 

Genoa  Savona  .... 

.14/6 

.14/3 

Gibraltar  . 

.11/ 

.12/6 

Haiffa  . 

.19/- 

Las  Palmas,  or  Tene 

_ 

15/ 

riffe  . 

.11/ 

.  8/6 

Lisbon . 12/6  to  13/- 

.14/6 

Malta  . 

.10/6 

10/- 

Montevideo  . 

.14/- 

8/6 

Naples  . 

.15/ 

16/- 

Oran  . 

.16/ 

6/6 

Petrograd . 

.10/- 

14/3 

Piraeus  . 

16/ 

17/- 

Port  Said . 

,12/6 

19/- 

River  Plate  . 

14/- 

16/- 

Sfax  . 

20/- 

16/- 

Venice  . 

16/- 

“Four  hundred  miles  of  Nature’s  smiles— 
A  moving •  picture  that  beguiles— 

A  Maid’  in  White  who  finds  delight 
Along  the  Road  of  Anthracite.” 


Less  “Almighty  Dollar”  Now. 


Chester  S.  Lord,  for  many  years  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  quoted  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  saying: 

“We  are  living  in  a  commercial  age,  in  a  money¬ 
making  age,  and  people  are  thinking  as  never  before 
of  money  accummulation  and  business  expansion.” 

With  all  due  reverence  to  Mr.  Lord,  whose  years 
and  experience  give  him  a  certain  privilege  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  statements,  we  are  prompted  to  ask  if  he 
is  not  somewhat  forgetful  of  his  earlier  days.  Was 
not  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War  much 
more  marked  by  a  money-getting  tendency?  There 
was  a ^  play  about  that  time  entitled  “The  Almighty 
Dollar”  and  old-timers  will  recall  that  it  had  an 
influence  on  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  day, 
just  as  certain  books  have  exercised  a  notable  in¬ 
fluence  on  current  thought. 

Certainly  the  philanthropic  and  the  altruist  receive 
vastly  more  attention  today,  than  they  did  forty  or 
years  ago. 


Production  of  Coal  in  Europe. 

nm^PfS  C°al  production  1920  amounted  to  448,- 
000,000  tons,  or  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war 
production,  according  to  statistics  just  received  by 
the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  from  its  Eng¬ 
lish  information  service. 

Great  Britain,  with  an  output  of  229,532,000  tons 
produced  more  coal  than  all  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  combined,  and  equaled  80  per  cent,  of  her  pre¬ 
war  tonnage. 

Germany  was  the  second  largest  producer,  with  69 
per  cent,  of  her  1913  tonnage. 

France,  including  the  Sarre  district  and  Lorraine, 
produced  85  per  cent,  of  her  pre-war  quantity. 

Russia’s  output  dropped  to  less  than  18  per  cent, 
of  the  1913  tonnage. 


Thinks  Strike  Talk  Unfounded. 


This  is  the  open  season  to  parade  the  anthracite 
strike  bugaboo.  Talk  to 


fifty 


People  on  the  industrial 

situation  and  they  will  quickly  say,  “We  are  fearful 
of  April  1st,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  The  re- 
sult  is  that  there  is  danger  of  the  region  stifling 
initiative  and  remaining  supine  under  the  fear  of 
something  that  there  is  every  probability  will  never 
happen. 

We  are  of  the  belief  that  there  will  never  again 
be  an  anthracite  strike  of  any  considerable  duration. 
We  believe  that  both  the  men  and  the  operators  have 
been  brought  around  to  a  realization  of  the  absolute 
futility  and  the  dire  and  far-reaching  harm  of  such 
struggles.  Neither  the  operators  nor  the  men  are  in 
a  position  to  withstand  a  strike.  To  enter  into  one 
would  be  disastrous  to  both  sides .—Pottsville  Journal. 
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Needs  of  Bituminous  Industry  Discussed. 

Mr.  Walsh  Says  They  Include  Wage  Reductions  in  Union  Fields,  Better  Treatment 
by  Railroads  and  Non-Interference  by  Government. 


In  an  article  contributed  to  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  James  P.  Walsh,  vice-president  of  the  Pitts- 

urg'h  Coal  Co.,  says  in  part: 

Many  consumers  have  in  the  past  refused  to  con- 
ract  for  coal  when  the  supply  was  plentiful  and 
ransportation  facilities  were  available.  They  have 
lected  to  wait  until  they  had  an  immediate  demand 
or  coal  and  have  not  been  foresighted  enough  to 
obtain  their  supply  at  a  reasonable  price  when  po- 
ential  production  exceeded  the  demand. 

The  experience  of  years  past  has  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  so-called  pea 
loads”;  that  is  to  say,  when  all  industries  and  busi¬ 
nesses  are  running  to  capacity  the  demand  for  trans- 
oortation  facilities  in  all  industries  is_  so  great  that 
a  shortage  results  in  coal  carrying  equipment  allotted 
to  the  coal  industry. 

In  slack  times  coal  carrying  equipment  is  plentitul 
because  the  cars,  locomotives  and  facilities  are  not 
busy  in  transporting  products  of  other  industries,  in 
times  of  great  prosperity  the  demand,  for  all  com¬ 
modities  uses  the  available  transportation  equipment 
and'  the  coal  industry  bears  the  first  burden  of  car 
shortage  and  equipment. 

Coal  Mines  Discriminated  Against. 

It  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  records  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  that  the  coal  mines  are  not  given  equal  per¬ 
centage  of  cars  with  other  industries.  In  other 
words,  mills,  foundries,  furnaces  and  other  industries 
are  supplied  with  100  per  cent  cars  while  the  coal 
mines  are  given  a  much  less  percentage ;  in  lact 
generally  the  transportation  left  after  the  others  are 

supplied. 

The  coal  consuming  public  does  not  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  full  effect  of  the  facts  stated.  They  can¬ 
not  be  induced  to  buy  coal  and  store  it  when  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  facilities  are  available. 
This  results,  generally  speaking,  in  greater  cost  to 
the  consumer  in  providing  his  coal  supply . 


Consumers  Fail  to  Heed  Warnings. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  has  attempted  to 
educate  the  consumers  of  the  country  as  to  these 
basic  facts  governing  market  conditions,  but  its  ad¬ 
vice  has  not  been  heeded,  and  when  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  which  controls  the  price  of  coal  just 
as  it  does  all  other  commodities,  and  which  cannot 
and  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  action  of 
Government,  forces  the  price  of  coal  up  these  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  not  been  forehanded  in  securing 
their  coal  supply  or  who  have  elected  to  gamble  on 
market  conditions  are  accustomed  of  late  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  industry  either  to  Congress  at  Washing¬ 
ton  or  to  their  state  legislatures,  demanding  govern¬ 
mental  action  to  save  them  from  the  loss  of  their 
gamble  or  their  lack  of  foresight.  These  people  com¬ 
pose  the  class  of  agitators  who  have  been  demanding 
national  or  state  control  of  the  industry. 

There  is  no  more  sense  or  reason  for  governmental 
control  of  the  coal  industry  than  any  other  industry. 
The  products  of  all  industries  are  bought  and  sold 
and  should  be  bought  and  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Any  destruction  of 
this  law  as  applied  to  the  coal  industry  by  arbitrary 
act  of  Government  will  be  a  long  step  forward  toward 
fastening  upon  the  people  of  this  country  a  paternal¬ 
ism  which  will  destroy  American  initiative  and  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  in  business.  It  will  be  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  on  the  fundamental  thought  upon  which  our 

federal  constitution  is  based. 

As  above  stated,  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is 
capable  of  producing  sufficient  coal  at  any  one  time 
to  supply  the  demand  at  any  one  time.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  present  productive  capacity  ranges 
from  800,000,000  to  1,000,000.000  tons  a  year  as 
against  a  maximum  demand  of  500,000,000  to  600,000,- 
000  tons.  The  trouble,  is  that  the  consumer  of  coal 


has  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to  buy  his  coal  just 

when  he  needed  it.  . 

Unfortunately  or  not,  as  one  may  view  it,  the  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  of  the  country  have  not  propor¬ 
tionately  kept  pace  with  the  great  economic  deve  op- 
ment  of  the  country  and  the  consumer  no  longer 
can  buy  as  he  once  bought.  To  meet  the  present 
situation  he  must  buy  at  least  to  some  extent,  when 
production  and  transportation  facilities  are  ayai 
able.  He  must  be  forehanded.  If  he  elects  to  gamble 
on  market  conditions  he  should  pay  the  penalty  and 
not  complain. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  industries  to  store  the  necessary  raw 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  their 
finished  product.  The  consumer  of  coal  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  fuel  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
pursued  in  other  industries  where  shortages  of  raw 
material  regularly  occur.  It  is  true  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  stores  coal  has  certain  losses  and^  ex¬ 
penses  incident  thereto.  He  loses  the  interest  on 
his  money  and  is  subject  to  the  expense  of  storing 
it.  Tut  he  reaps  this  advantage :  that  he  has  his 
coal  supplv  when  he  needs  it  and  the  kind  of  coal 
required  and  he  knows  what  his  coal  has  cost  him. 

Present  Prices  Unprofi’able. 

Bituminous  coal  at  the  present  time  is  being  sold 
at  a  price  so  near  the  cost  of  production  that  there 
is  no  profit  and  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  it  is  being 
sold  at  a  loss  because  the  less  running  time  a  mine 
has  the  higher  the  cost,  but  the  consumers  seem  to 
be  still  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  coal  man  makes 
this  statement  he  is  attempting  to  deceive  them. 

The  best  posted  men  in  Washington  have  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  the  situation  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  coal  man  has,  but  in  spite  of  these  oft 
repeated  warnings  the  majority  of  the  consumers  of 
the  country  are  postponing  buying  their  coal  in  the 
lielief  that  they  are  going  to  get  it  cheaper. 

Needs  of  Industry  Summarized. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  this  time  demand  : 

1.  That  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  ‘‘closed  shop” 
bituminous  fields  should  be  reduced  to  enable  coal 
from  these  fields  to  compete  with  coal  from  the 
'“open  shop”  fields. 

2.  That  the  carriers  of  the  country  serving  the 
coal  producing  districts  should  work  out  some  plan 
of  distribution  of  coal  carrying  equipment  that  would 
give  the  coal  mines  in  peak  load  times  an  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cars  with  all  other  industries. 

3.  That  the  industry  be  relieved  of  all  harass- 
ments  on  the  part  of  agencies  of  Government ,  that 
the  doctrine  of  “no  Government  in  business”  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  industry;  that  such  discredited  proposi¬ 
tions  as  Government  control  and  regulation  and  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  mines  be  buried  beyond  resur¬ 
rection,  and  that  the  industry  be  given  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  readjust  its  affairs  by  those  who  from  in¬ 
terest  and  competency  are  most  able  to  adjust  them. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

i  ^ _ . 

Further  Increase  in  Bituminous  Production 
Carr  es  Tonnage  Baek  to  January  Basis. 

Continued  improvement  marked  the  output  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  during  the  week  ending  September  24th 
"and  the  resulting  increase  carried  the  output  to  the 
highest  mark  attained  since  the  last  week  in  January. 
The  estimated  production,  8,506,000  tons,  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  313,000  tons,  or  3.8  per  cent,  over  the  week 
before. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  at 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below,  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

■  Net  T ons 


Week  ending —  1921  1W0 

September  3  .  7,606,000  11.167,000 

‘■•'eptember  10  .  7,083,000  10.685.000 

September  17  .  8,193,000  11,654,000 

•  September  24  .  8,506,000  11,851.000 

Bituminous  production  for  the  calendar  year  to  da  it 
now  stands  at  288,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  388,- 
600,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  (a 
loss  of  exactly  100,000,000  tons),  338,000.000  tons  in 
1919  (a  loss  of  50,000,000  tons),  433,000.000  tons  in 
1918.  and  402,000,000.  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

1  The  anthracite  output  continues  to  hold  fairly 
steady,  the  record  for  several  weeks  past  being  as 
follows : 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending —  1921 

September  3  . 1,800,000 

September  10  . 1,508,000 

September  17  . . 1,778,000 

September  24  . 1,754,000 


1920 

1,114,000 

562,000 

718,000 

1.701.000 


Weekly  Exports  front  Hampton  Roads. 

Exports  of  soft  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  in  the  week  ended  September  24. 

As  reported  by  the  three  coal  exchanges  at  that  port, 
the  total  quantity  dumped  was  55,033  net^  tons,  of 
which  27,860  tons  were  cargo  coal  and  27,173  tons 
were  for  foreign  bunkers.  The  great  decline  in  for¬ 
eign  demand  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  from  this  port, 
which  ordinarily  handles  75  per  cent  of  the  over¬ 
seas  exports,  shipments  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  , 
the  weekly  average  in  June. 

Details  and  comparisons  are  shown  below,  in  net 
tons : 

Foreign  Total 

Weeklv  average:  Export  Bunker  Foreign 

W'  1921  . 357,000  91.000  448,000 

tu1v’  1921  . 223,000  79,000  302,000 

Aug.’,  1921  .  46,991  55.405  102,396 

Week  ended : 

Sept  10  36,014  28.728  64,742 

Sept  17  35,932  38,058  73,990 

Sept  94  27,860  27,173  55,033 


Effects  of  Gas  Poisoning  Discussed. 

In  an  opinion  in  which  the  effects  of  breathing 
gas  or  other  emanations  of  burning  coal  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length,  the  Pennsylvania  Compensation 
Board  has  upheld  the  decision  of  a  referee  in  re¬ 
fusing  compensation  of  an  employee  of  the  Trevorton 
Colliery  Co.,  operating  an  anthracite  mine  near 
Shamokin. 

The  plaintiff  was  helping  put  out  a  fire  on  a  culm 
bank  and  the  fumes  made  him  sick,  but  the  board 
finds,  after  exhaustive  inquiry  and  much  discussion 
of  effects  of  coal  gas  poisoning,  that  it  did  not 
cause  the  mental  disturbance  claimed.  The  decision 
probably  will  be  a  precedent  as  certain  facts  relative 
to  effects  of  such  gas  on  the  human  system  are 
admitted. 


A  Thankless  Job. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  news  from  Buffalo  that  there  are  steady  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  number  of  city  coal  offices  means,  we 
presume,  wholesalers  in  marked  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  almost  all  other  places  as  regards  retailers. 
In  large  centres  the  decrease  would  go  to  show,  we 
think,  that  the  branch  next  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
one  that  has  been  called  the  buffer  for  the  trade,  is 
gradually  being  consolidated. 

Webster’s  dictionary  defines  buffer  as  “being  a  con¬ 
trivance  which  serves  to  deaden  the  concussion  caused 
by  the  impact  of  two  bodies.”  That  sounds  nice  and 
all  right,  but  the  book  of  reference  goes  on  to  say  in 
its  second  definition  what  many  retailers  have  perhaps 
thought  of  themselves  when  selling  for  cost  or  less. 
It  says  “a  good-tempered,  somewhat  foolish  person.” 

So”  the  next  time  the  big  fellows  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  ask  you  to  act  as  the  buffer,  in  advertising  or 
elsewhere,  remember  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

— Up-State  Dealer 
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Advertising  and  Organization  Necessary  in  Business 


Doubly  Essential  Now  That  Politicians  Are  Trying  to  Make  a  Football  of  Coal- 
Coal  Men  Should  Co-operate  to  Protect  Their  Interests. 

By  james  s.  McCarthy 

_ Field  Secretary,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association. 


T  wo  things  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  coal 
business— Advertising  and  Organization. 

No  business  will  get  very  far  without  advertising. 
Money  invested  in  printer’s  ink  is  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  and  will  return  a  thousand  fold. 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  the  wise  business 
man  has  ^recognized  the  value  of  advertising,  and  has 
used  it  to  the  limit  to  let  the  people  know  what  he 
has  to  sell,  the  high  class  character  of  his  wares, 
and  why  it  is  advantageous  to  deal  with  him. 

Fortunes  have  been  built  up  by  judicious  and 
liberal  advertising.  Go  to  any  city  in  the  United 
States  and  the  up-to-date  business  men  will  tell  you 
that  they  attribute  their  success  to  advertising.  By 
laying  their  cards  on  the  table,  so  to  speak,  through 
the  medium  of  advertising,  they  taught  the  people 
to  get  the  habit  of  trading  with  them,  and  assured 
them  of  a  square  deal  with  every  transaction.  Even 
in  the  small  country  towns,  the  merchant  who  has 
the  greatest  success  is  the  fellow  who  makes  liberal 
use  of  the  columns  of  the  county  weekly  to  advertise 
his  wares. 

Time  Ripe  for  Advertising. 

Never  was  the  time  so  ripe  for  advertising  by  coal 
merchants  as  the  present.  Radical  newspapers  and 
politicians  have  taught  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
coal  man,  especially  the  retailer,  is  a  gouger,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  coal  merchant  to  change  this  wrongful 
view  by  laying  his  cards  on  the  table  as  to  prices, 
wages,  railroad  rates,  overhead  expenses  and  profits 
through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

Most  people  read  the  papers  and  magazines  from 
co\er  to  cover,  including  the  advertisements,  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  recognize  facts 
when  they  read  them.  It  is,  therefore,  essential, 
for  the  coal  dealer  especially,  to  get  his  side  of  the 
case  to  the  public  as  quickly  and  often  as  possible, 
if  hostile  criticism  and  Government  ownership  of 
the  coal  business  are  to  be  avoided. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  through  the  medium 
of  advertising,  the  public  can  be  induced  to  fill  the 
fuel  bins  during  the  summer  months  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  icy  winter,  when  the  coal  supply  becomes 
limited  because  of  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to 
get  cars  over  their  lines  on  account  of  bad  weather 
conditions,  to  drive  them  to  it. 


_ . 

Coal  advertisements,  like  all  advertisements,  should 
be  snappy,  unique,  and  based  upon  facts.  ’  There 
should  be  no  effort  to  conceal,  and  the  ads  should 
be  framed  in  phrases  that  will  attract.  If  the  ad- 
\  ertiser  is  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  frame  his  ad  he 
will  find  the  advertising  staff  of  his  paper  quite  able 
and  more  than  willing  to  put  his  ideas  in  words  that 
will  bring  home  the  bacon. 

Now,  as  to  organization. 

This  is  a  day  of  'organization.  The  lawyers, 
preachers,  shoe  men,  clothiers,  druggists,  bankers! 
workingmen,  hardware  men,  spinners,  farmers, 
butchers,  packers,  doctors,  dentists,  etc.,  are  organized 
for  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 

Coal  dealers  are  the  only  business  men  of  this 
country  without  a  thorough,  harmonious,  pig-tight 
organization  for  the  betterment  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Coal  a  Vital  Industry. 

If  the  coal  men  of  the  country  were  banded 
together  in  a  powerful  national  organization,  with 
branches  in  every  city  and  State  in  the  Union  they 
would  be  in  position  to  get  a  square  deal  from  the 
press,  politicians,  legislative  bodies,  railroads  and 
the  public,  and  would  be  able  to  gather  and  distribute 
information  concerning  advertising,  collection  of 
claims,  cost  and  accounting,  classification  of  coal 
freight  rates,  wages,  prices,  strikes,  coal  supply  car 
supply,  car  distribution,  demurrage,  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  profits,  imports,  exports,  weather  conditions 
and  numerous  other  things  of  great  value  to  coal 
men  individually  and  collectively,  that  would  be 
worth  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  small  amount 
of  dues  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

Coal  is  a  vital  industry.  The  people  must  have 
coal.  Because  coal  is  a  necessity,  radical  writers 
and  politicians  are  seeking  to  make  the  industry  a 
ootball  of  politics,  and  if  the  coal  men  do  not  wake 
up  to  the  situation  and  that  soon,  and  get  together, 
they  will  find  Uncle  Sam  on  the  job  selling  coal  at 
hederal  Fuel  Yards. 

Charles  Carroll  is  reputed  to  have  said  at  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence’  “If  we 
dont  hang  together,  we  will  hang  separately” 

To  the  coal  men  of  the  Nation,  I  would  say  • 
Advertise  and  Organize! 


CREDITORS  TO  RUN  MINE 


Committee  Takes  Over  Property  of  W.  I 
McTurk  Coal  Co. 

A  committee  of  creditors  has  been  appointed  1 
take  over  the  affairs  of  the  W.  R.  McTurk  Co: 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  operating  the  Girard  anthr- 
cite  colliery  at  Girardville,  Pa.,  in  the  Schuylki 
region. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  the  co-operation  c 
creditors,  bondholders  and  stockholders  consists  r 
CarLH,’  Chaffee,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Ban 
of  Philadelphia;  R  S.  McKinley,  vice-president  c 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  William  H  Arrot 
The  company  has  operated  the  Girard  mine  sine 
tyuo.  It  represents  an  investment  of  $1400001 
Liabilities  are  about  $1,000,000.  W.  R.  McTurk  i 
the  principal  creditor,  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  am 
owns  80  per  cent  of  bonds,  amounting  to  ’$225  00( 
Ihese  are  held  by  local  banks  as  collateral  securip 
tor  obligations  to  the  corporation. 

Embarrassment  Believed  Temporary. 

It  is  believed  the  embarrassment  is  only  tempo 
rary  and  that  within  reasonable  time  the  affairs  0- 
the  creditors  will  be  adjusted  and  the  property  re¬ 
vert  to  the  company.  * 

w“™“ay”k  8ave  followine  sta>™ 

“The  W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co.  took  over  the 
mmes  15  years  ago  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
10  years  previously  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Readino 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  More  than  $1,400,000  was  expended 
to  develop  the  property  and  to  put  it  on  a  paying 

F,rom  now  on>  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
additional  amount,  the  mines  will  be  operating  at  a 
substantial  profit.  °  a 

“These  developments  exhausted  all  the  resources 

of  M^  McTibkth  McTurk  CoaI  Co-  and 

1  .  McTurk  individually,  necessitating  the  tak- 

i  g  over  temporarily  of  the  property  by  the  creditors’ 
committee.  In  S'entember  10 ?n  •  J creditors 

-  .  -eptemoer,  1920,  an  accident  occurred 

“t-T6  ,!TeS  whlch  cost  approximately  $250000 
Had  the  coal  trade  been  normal  during ’the  last 
five  months  no  doubt  the  profits  would  have  enabled 
the  business  to  continue.  However,  the  extreme  dull 

aerSoyahvnoft$lt30PeriOd;  Pl”S  ^  necessity  of 
aJ°y:  ,-v  of  U-30  Per  ton  on  prepared  sizes  caused 

.  oss  as  to  prevent  the  company  from’  further 
financing  the  property.”  lurtfter 


Big  Underground  Haulage  System. 

CoNNELLSY  iLi.E,  Pa..  Oct.  6. — An  underground  coal 
transportation  project,  said  to  be  the  most  elaborate 
ever  laid  out  in  any  mines,  is  nearing  completion  with 
the  granting  of  a  Federal  permit  for  river  tipple 
improvements  at  the  old  Alice  mine  in  the  fourth 
pool  of  the  Monongahela  river  in  Fayette  County. 
The  scheme  includes  a  haulage  and  barge  loading" 
plan  for  the  H.  €.  Frick  Coke  Co’s,  plants  at  Smock 
Rowes  Run  and  Grinstone. 

The  system  covers  five  miles  and  is  designed  to 
provide  a  means  of  transporting  coal  underground 
from  three  large  areas  to  the  Monongahela  river 
front.  Lise  has  been  made  of  abandoned  workings, 
many  of  which  have  been  connected  by  tunnels  where 
it  was  found  necessary.  The  plan  provides  for  the 
delivery  of  the  coal  from  the  three  mines  to  a  central 
point  by  means  of  electric  haulage  and  from  there 
by  electrically  operated  belt  conveyors  to  the  river 
where  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  is  at  the  old  Alice 
mine,  between  Fayette  City  and  California. 

The  project  embraces  a  plan  for  loading  the  coal 
on  barges  when  it  emerges  from  the  underground 
passage  and  to  provide  a  suitable  harbor  for  boats 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dredge  the  river. 

Send  in  your  order  for  our  Annual. 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  up  the  lakes  showed  a 
decided  improvement  during  the  week  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  23th.  According  to  reports  from  the  Ore  and  Coal 
Exchange,  a  total  of  610,837  net  tons  was  dumped  over 
ie  piers  at  Lake  Erie  ports.  When  compared  with 
the  dumpings  in  the  preceding  week,  this  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  134,447  tons.  Shipments  in  the  correspond, 
mg  week  in  1920  totaled  905,769  tons. 

9QrTcnvCUmuIat!Ve  lake  movement  now  stands  at  18,- 
z:«U;3U/  tons.  In  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
periods  in  recent  years,  the  present  season  is  nearly 
three  and  a  half  million  tons  ahead  of  1920,  173  806 
tons  ahead  of  1919,  but  over  three  million  ton’s  behind 

Comparisons  are  shown  below: 


Week  ended  Sept.  25. 


Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

566,574 

21,550 

588,124 

433,319 

20,608 

453,927 

454,634 

21,756 

476,390 

585,390 

25,447 

610,837 

17,690,177 

590,330 

18,280,507 

14,025,734 

830,035 

14,855,769 

17,286,048 

820,653 

18,106,701 

20,481,559 

927,128 

21,411,687 

Idle  Many  Side-Line  Dealers 

Relative  to  the  comment  recently  heard  with  r 
8.  d  to  rounding  up  members  of  the  trade  as  ass 
cation  members  and  otherwise  interesting Ihem  in 
operative  efforts,  one  of  our  readers  points  I  t 
an  important  factor  having  a  direct  bearing  on  th 
matter  is  the  fact  that,  outside  of  the  larger  cor 
munities,  a  great  many  of  the  dealers  in  coal  are  al 
interested  in  the  sale  of  other  merchandise. 

In  some  cases,  while  concerns  are  listed  as  co 
dealers,  their  coal  business  constitutes  only  one-tenl 
f  6Ven  .  ess  of  their  business  activities.  The  matti 
ot  association  work  has  been  so  largely  developed  : 
recent  years  that  practically  all  lines  of  trade  hat 
haldl  aSS0ciat,10ns’  and  s°me  small  concerns  wb 

Wiled  aTIhe  nCS  mercfhandise  are  somewhat  aj 
P  cd  at  the  expense  involved  in  joining  all  the  01 

gamzations  that  they  are  solicited  to  become  affiliate 

As  a  result  they  postpone,  if  they  do  not  defer  en 
t. rely,. joining  any  but  the  most  important  or  essentia 

1ndSthe°ne  °f  the  ,6ading  CaUSeS'  We  are 

and  the  circumstance  serves  also  to  point  out  tha 

the  number  of  dealers  in  coal  exclusively  is  quit 

small  Notwithstanding  the  great  volume  of  tonnag 

handled  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  personnel  of  th 

coal  trade  is  distinctly  limited  so  far  as  real  busines 

factors  are  concerned. 

This  is  a  matter  occasionally  causing  surprise  tc 
those  who  view  extended  lists  supposed  to  cover  th( 
trade  and  do  not  consider  how  modestly  some  of  th( 
interests  actually  figure  in  the  industry.  Coal  is  bul 
a  side  line  with  a  considerable  number 
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Alfred  P.  Dennis,  American  Commercial  Attache 
at  London,  contributes  to  the  current  issue  of  Com¬ 
merce  Reports  an  article  on  the  export  coal  trade  of 
the  United  States  as  affected  by  British  competition. 
This  article  says  in  part : 

Great  Britain  occupied  a  position  of  undisputed  pri¬ 
macy  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  world  up  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Great  War.  Nobody  thought  of  success¬ 
fully  challenging  this  position  until  the  economic  up¬ 
sets  of  the  war  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  the  world's 
business.  In  many  respects  no  other  nation  on  earth 
possesses  an  economic  structure  in  any  way  resembling 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  world’s  coal  trade,  what 
are  the  essential  factors  in  the  British  equation?  We 
have,  first,  an  island  kingdom  which  can  not  support 
from  its  own  soil  one-third  of  its  present  population; 
second,  this  island  kingdom  draws  the  great  bulk  of 
its  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from  overseas ;  third, 
Britain  is  the  center  of  a  vast  entrepot  trade;  fourth, 
the  British  Isles  make  both  ends  meet  by  exporting 
capital,  coal,  and  manufactured  goods  and  by  render¬ 
ing  banking  and  shipping  services  to  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Coal  represents  the  keystone  in  the  edifice  of  British 
prosperity.  Closely  interrelated  with  the  coal  ex¬ 
port  trade  are  the  shipping  and  banking  services 
3  referred  to. 

Britain's  Favored  Position. 

To  get  down  to  details :  Nature  designed  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  world’s  coal  trade. 
The  islands  lie  in  a  position  of  contiguity  to  the  great 
continental  coal  markets,  and  the  coal  deposits  within 
the  islands  lie  in  a  position  of  contiguity  to  the  sea- 
:  board.  The  richest  coal-producing  areas  in  the  United 
:  Kingdom  lie  almost  within  sight  of  the  sea,  with  a 
downgrade  haul  to  tidewater. 

Within  the  narrow  compass  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  with  a  combined  area  but  slightly  less  than 
the  area  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  there  are,  according 
to  the  latest  official  estimates,  reserves  of  coal  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  100,000,000,000  tons.  In  1913  the  output  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  287,430,000  tons,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  approximate  total  for  all  Europe.  Britain’s 
output  in  1920  had  shrunk  to  229,532,000  tons,  but  this 
represented  more  than  half  of  the  entire  production  of 
continental  Europe.  These  figures  are  an  eloquent 
commentary  upon  the  coal  endowment  conferred  by 
nature  upon  the  United  Kingdom. 

Low  Freights  a  Big  Factor. 

As  though  nature  had  not  done  enough,  the  entire 
economic  position  of  the  country  has  tended  to  de¬ 
velop  to  the  utmost  the  potentialities  of  British  coal 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Low  inland  and  ocean 
<  transportation  costs  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
export  coal  trade.  The  favorable  position  of  Britain 
is  unique  in  this  respect.  Technique  in  the  handling 
1  of  shipping,  developed  through  400  years  of  experience, 
represents  navigation  ability  carried  to  the  nth  power. 

The  entire  economic  position  of  the  country  favors 
the  cheap  ocean  transport  of  coal.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  bulky  freights  is  cen- 
trifugal,  the  flow  being  outward,  while  the  position  o 
Britain  is  centripetal,  the  natural  flow  being  inward. 
We  must  make  a  shift  to  export  wheat:,  copper,  raw 
cotton,  lumber,  and  petroleum.  Britain  exports  no 
heavy  raw  stuffs,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  and  there¬ 
fore  stands  in  a  favorable  position  to  cut  freight  rates 
on  outgoing  cargoes. 

British  coal  for  Alexandria  can  be  carried  at  a  15s. 
6d.  rate  because  the  master  of  the  vessel  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  negotiate  a  back  haul  of  Egyptian  raw  cotton 
for  the  Lancashire  mills.  So  it  is  that  a  British  coal 
i  charter  may  be  had  to  Argentina  for  14  shillings, 
owing  to  the  ability  of  the  vessel  to  secure  a  back 
haul  of  wheat  to  Liverpool  for  33  shillings.  The  loss 
of  coal  production  in  England  amounted  during  the 
94  days  of  the  strike  to  approximately  58.000,000  tons. 


All  that  is  now  a  twice-told  tale.  It  is  enough  to 
observe  that  the  mine  operators  gained  a  clean-cut 
victory  in  the  fight  of  the  Miners’  Federation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  wages  pool.  The  public 
was  quick  to  apprehend  that  the  pool  system  would 
have  disorganized  the  British  coal  industry.  It  would 
have  meant  that  a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
efficient  mines  would  go  into  a  wage  pool  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unremunerative  mines. 

Cooperation  of  Labor  and  Capital. 

The  second  outstanding  feature  of  the  settlement  is 
found  in  the  acceptance  by  the  Miners’  Federation  of 
material  cuts  in  wages.  This  unpalatable  dose  for 
labor  was  sweetened  by  the  inauguration  of  a  national 
profit-sharing  scheme.  This  constitutes  a  radical  step 
in  the  development  of  broad-scale  cooperation  between 
labor  and  capital  in  the  British  mining  industry.  What 
the  employers  have  to  do  is  to  divide  their  surplus 
profits  with  the  miners  in  the  ratio  of  83  per  cent  to 
the  coal  hewers  and  17  per  cent  to  the  mine  owners. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  was  to  reduce 
the  wage  cost  on  a  ton  of  coal  to  the  equivalent  of 
$4.50. 

Another  interesting  reflex  is  increased  production 
despite  the  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  workers. 
By  the  end  of  July  production  was  actually  back  to 
better  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  although  something 
over  200  pits  had  not  been  reopened  and  the  actual 
number  of  men  engaged  in  coal  operations  was  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  less  than  in  the  pre-strike  period. 

In  brief,  reduced  wages,  stimulation  of  output,  and 
diminution  in  overhead  expenses  have  followed  hard 
upon  the  termination  of  the  strike.  It  is  rather  a  sad 
commentary  on  human  nature  that  adversity  has  been 
required  to  promote  increased  efficiency  in  British  coal 
mining.  If  expectations  are  realized,  an  output  of 
260,000.000  tons  a  year  is  now  in  sight.  It  would  not 
be  surprising,  with  further  economies  and  wage  reduc¬ 
tions,  to  find  British  coal  selling  at  tidewater  six 
months  hence  as  low  as  $4.50  per  ton. 

Swift  Reaction  Toward  Former  Conditions. 

In  June  we  were  actually  carrying  American  coal 
to  Newcastle.  This  direct  trade  was  never  more  than 
a  flash  in  the  pan.  But  90  days  ago  who  would  have 
prophesied,  when  we  were  supplying  coal  to  Baltic 
markets,  that  in  August  we  would  find  ourselves  prac¬ 
tically  ousted  from  the  northern  European  trade,  strug¬ 
gling  to  retain  a  foothold  in  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
and  even  maintaining  with  difficulty  our  position  in 
the  South  American  trade. 

This  striking  reversal  in  the  entire  situation  is  due  to 
the  almost  feverish  quickening  of  coal  production  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  accompanied  at  the  same  time 
by  an  equally  striking  decline  in  both  inland  and  ex¬ 
port  demand.  Production  for  the  last  week  in  July 
(mining  was  resumed  on  July  4th,  amounted  to  4,592, - 
500  tons,  as  compared  with  4,334,200  tons  the  previous 
week  and  with  4,565,200  tons  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1920. 

Comparative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  review  an  attempt  is  made  to 
set  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  American  coal  is 
steadily  yielding  to  British  competition  in  new-found 
world  markets.  Our  coal  exporters,  without  great  ef¬ 
fort  on  their  part,  have  been  handed  an  unlooked-for 
share  of  the  world’s  trade.  Is  it  exact  to  conclude  that 
what  came  to  us  without  a  struggle  will  be  taken  away 
from  us  in  spite  of  any  struggle  we  may  make  to  retain 
it?  Well,  hardly.  With  a  view  to  the  long  pull,  our 
position  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  world  is  worth  exam¬ 
ination.  V 

Our  chief  and  practically  only  competitor  in  the  coal 
export  trade  for  years  to  come  will  be  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  noted  natural  advantages,  such 
as  the  contiguity  of  the  mines  to  the  sea  and  to  conti¬ 
nental  markets.  This  advantage  is  paralleled  to  a 


great  degree  by  the  propinquity  of  our  coal  supplies  to 
markets  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  The  location 
of  Britain's  coal  deposits  is  at  once  an  element  of 
strength  and  weakness — strength  from  the  standpoint 
of  proximity  to  tidewater,  weakness  because  of  their 
geological  remoteness  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

England’s  richest  mines  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
sea,  and  much  coal  is  actually  taken  from  workings 
under  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fairly  exact  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  drift  mine  of  any  consequence 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  British  coals  are  shaft  wound 
from  deep-driven  pits,  some  of  which  are  down  as 
far  as  4,000  feet. 

So  it  is  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  coal  mining  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  by  the  depth  of  the  mines.  The 
position  is  squarely  reversed  in  the  United  States. 
Our  export  trade  is  put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
through  the  necessity  of  a  400-mile  or  more  rail  haul 
to  tidewater.  As  a  compensation  nature  has  rendered 
our  coal  seams  accessible  to  the  hewer.  Our  mine 
operations  are  to  a  large  extent  drift  propositions,  the 
haul  from  the  deposits  to  the  collieries  being  horizontal 
rather  than  vertical. 

We  possess  another  great  advantage  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  and  richness  of  our  seams.  The  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Coal  Supplies  for  1905  reports  that  4,000  feet 
is  the  limit  of  practical  depth  of  the  working  of 
British  mines  and  1  foot  as  the  minimum  workable 
thickness.  It  is  estimated  that  79.3  per  cent  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  calculable  coal  resources  is  contained  in  seams 
of  2  feet  thick  and  upward  and  91.6  per  cent  in  seams 
of  18  inches  and  upward. 

Trade  Unions  and  Labor-Saving  Devices. 

A  comparison  based  on  human  energy  and  ingenuity 
in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  coal  displays  equal 
features  of  gain  and  loss  in  British  and  American 
methods.  In  mining  methods  the  American  collier  is 
far  and  away  in  advance  of  his  British  rival.  The 
British  trade-unions  have  always  fought  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  labor-saving  mining  devices.  The  bulk  of  the 
coal  is  still  hewn  from  the  seams  and  transported  to 
the  surface  by  methods  which  the  modern  American 
miner  would  term  primitive. 

As  a  result  of  leaner  seams,  deeper  mines,  and 
opposition  to  labor-saving  machinery  the  output  of 
the  British  miner  is  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth 
the  man-ton  production  of  his  American  competitor. 
During  the  period  of  Government  control  the  British 
output  per  man  displayed  a  tendency  toward  falling 
off.  In  1913  the  output  per  employee  was  258  tons. 
This  had  declined  in  1920  to  193  tons,  while  in  the 
same  period  wages  per  ton  had  increased  from  6s.  3d. 
to  23s.  lj/jd.  This  immense  increase  in  the  labor 
costs,  synchronizing  with  the  falling  off  in  production, 
goes  far  to  explain  the  temporary  relaxation  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  hold  upon  the  coal  trade  of  the  world. 

By  reason  of  natural  disadvantages  the  British 
operator  can  not  hope  to  raise  coal  to  the  pit’s  head 
at  figures  competitive  with  American  mining  costs. 
The  coal,  however,  having  once  been  hoisted,  British 
superiority  begins  to  assert  itself  (1)  in  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  such  as  propinquity  to  tidewater;  (2)  in 
human  advantages,  such  as  highly  developed  commer¬ 
cial  intelligence  and  superior  technique  in  handling 
shipping. 

Britain’s  Superiority  in  Handling  Shipping. 

The  development  of  Britain’s  technique  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  shipping  is  the  fruit  of  the  successful  experi¬ 
ence  of  400  years.  Her  primacy  in  this  respect  can  not 
be  disputed.  As  a  result  of  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
the  United  States  built  up  a  merchant  fleet  that  is  sub¬ 
stantially  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  our  sea¬ 
borne  commerce ;  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  contend  that 
we  can  administer  this  merchant  fleet  on  anything  like 
even  terms  in  competition  with  Britain’s  carrying 
trade. 

The  thing  is  a  complex  in  which  there  are  many 
factors,  such  as  wages,  freedom  to  enlist  cheap  foreign 
crews,  investment  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  abil¬ 
ity  to  secure  return  cargoes,  political  and  economic 
influence  built  up  through  centuries  of  traffic  and 
colonizing  effort— above  all,  a  technique  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  shipping  conferred  through  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  the  economic  life  of  the  country  to  meet  the 
semi-amphibious  conditions  imposed  upon  an  island 
people. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Market  Remains  Extremely  Dull  and  Situa¬ 
tion  Favors  Charterers. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  October  3rd 
W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
say : 

“Since  our  last  report  the  freight  market  has  been 
very  dull,  only  one  or  two  steamers  having  been 
fixed  to  Europe  and  South  America,  and  these  char¬ 
ters  were  effected  at  very  favorable  rates.” 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  the  gross  form  of  charter,  except  that  those 
quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are  based 
on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  considerably 
on  the  July  form: 

Europe. 


Malmo  . 

Rate 

$4.25-4.50 

Daily 

Discharge 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . . . . 

4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

4.50-4.75 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . 

3.25-3.50 

1,000 

Hamburg . 

3.50-3.75 

1,000 

French  Atlantic 
Rouen)  . 

(excluding 

3.75-4.00 

700 

Lisbon . 

3.50-3.75 

700 

Algiers  . 

4.00 

800 

West  Italy  . . . . 

4.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

4.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

4.50-5.00 

1,000 

Constantinople  .. 

4.75-5.00 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

3.50 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . . 

3.25-3.50 

500 

Pernambuco  .... 

South 

America. 

.  3.75-3.90 

500 

Bahia  . 

3.75-3.90 

500 

Rio  Janeiro . 

3.2543.50 

750 

Santos . 

4.00 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  . 

3.50 

500 

Para  . 

3.90 

500 

Rosario . 

3.90 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . . 

4.00 

500 

Havana  . 

West 

Indies. 

.  1.75 

600 

Sagua,  Vardenas 

.  2.30 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  2.35 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  2.30 

300 

Guantanamo  .... 

.  2.25 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  2.75 

500 

Bermuda  . 

.  2.25* 

300 

Kingston  . 

2.25 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  2.75 

500 

St.  Lucia . 

.  2.75 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  2.25 

500 

Port  of  Spain. . . . 

,  2.75 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  2.50J 

500 

St.  Thomas  - 

.  2.50 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico.. 

2.85-3.00 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free. 

fFree  port  charges. 

A  Few  Orders  from  South  America. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
makes  this  comment  on  the  export  coal  situation : 

“Conditions  in  the  coal  export  trade  show  no 
change  during  the  past  week.  A  few  orders  to 
South  America  were  placed  but  in  general  the  mar¬ 
ket  continued  inactive.  Ships  are  offering  less  freely 
than  heretofore,  but  rates  have  not  varied  materially, 
and  still  tend  to  favor  charterers. 

“EUROPE— The  New  York  market  reported  few 
fixtures,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  demand  for 
tonnage.  A  few  inquiries  continue  to  come  in  from 
Mediterranean  countries. 

“SOUTH  AMERICA— One  fixture  for  the  West 
Coast,  and  a  possibility  of  one  or  two  for  the  East 
Coast,  seem  the  only  activity  in  this  trade.  A  few 
inquiries  still  come  in,  but  definite  business  is  scarce. 

“WEST  INDIES — The  situation  here  does  not 


changfc.  Rates  were  favorable  to  charterers  and 
vessels  offered  freely. 

“COASTWISE — More  fixtures  were  reported  in 
this  trade  than  in  any  other.  Several  vessels  were 
reported  chartered,  and  some  further  demand  was 
felt.” 

Recent  fixtures  include  Norwegian  steamer  Remus, 
5,000  tons,  Atlantic  Range  to  Callao,  $4  coal,  and 
$5  coke,  October,  and  American  steamer  Garibaldi, 
1,658  tons,  same  to  Havana,  $1.65  prompt. 


Figuring  It  Out. 

For  a  long  time  a  policy  of  silence  prevailed  with 
regard  to  anthracite  costs  and  prices  because  of  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  late  George  F.  Baer,  in  which 
he  was  closely  seconded  by  the  late  E.  B.  Thomas, 
that  a  discussion  thereof  only  added  fuel  to  the 
flames. 

That  there  was  at  least  some  basis  for  this  idea 
is  indicated  by  certain  letters  now  appearing  in  print 
relative  to  the  announcements  made  by  the  anthracite 
operators.  One  man  down  on  Staten  Island,  we 
notice,  writes  to  a  New  YTork  daily,  making  calcula¬ 
tions  £s  follows : 

Coal  costs  $14  a  ton.  Cost  of  retail  delivery  is 
50  cents,  and  the  retail  dealer  is  entitled  to  50  cents 
profit.  Freight  is  $3.  Consequently,  if  65  per  cent 
of  the  mine  price  is  paid  for  labor,  the  miners  get 
$6.50  a  ton  for  digging  the  coal,  which,  he  says,  is 
altogether  too  high. 

Probably  no  one  will  disagree  with  the  latter  as¬ 
sertion,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  arrives  at  it 
illustrates  that  it  is  hard  indeed  to  make  business 
details  plain  to  the  public  at  large,  and  perhaps 
raises  a  question  in  some  minds  as  to  whether  it  is 
worth  while  trying  so  to  do. 


An  Early  Advocate  of  Disarmament. 

“As  the  member  of  an  infant  empire,  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist  by  character,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  as  a  citizen  of  the  great  republic  of  Hu¬ 
manity  at  large,  I  cannot  help  turning  my  attention 
sometimes  to  this  subject,  how  mankind  may  be  con¬ 
nected,  like  one  great  family,  in  fraternal  ties.  I 
indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea,  that  as 
the  world  is  evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it 
has  been,  its  melioration  must  still  be  progressive; 
that  nations  are  becoming  more  humanized  in  their 
policy;  that  the  subjects  of  ambition  and  causes  for 
hostility  are  daily  diminishing;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
period  is  not  very  remote  when  the  benefits  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  and  free  commerce  will  pretty  generally  succeed 
to  the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war.” — George 
Washington. 


Public  Sentiment  Very  Strong. 

A  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  an  important 
group  of  retail  dealers  refers  to  “a  great  portion  of 
the  public  wrongly  persuaded  by  misrepresentations 
that  retail  prices  of  anthracite  are  too  high.” 

We  think  this  is  an  incorrect  way  of  expressing  the 
situation.  Judged  by  any  basis  of  comparison  of  gen¬ 
eral  application,  anthracite  prices  are  too  high  at 
hundreds  of  points  beyond  the  immediate  area  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  local  distribution.  There  is  no  disguis¬ 
ing  this  fact.  Freights  in  many  cases  are  too  high, 
and  mining  costs  are  far  too  high  by  reason  of  the 
exactions  of  the  unionized  labor,  so  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  hard  coal  fields. 

When  one  has  to  pay  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
for  the  year’s  coal  supply  for  a  modest  home  there 
is  bound  to  be  complaint,  and  the  coal  interests  must 
recognize  that  fact.  People  do  not  have  to  be  per¬ 
suaded,  wrongly  or  rightly,  that  the  coal  bill  is  a  big 
item.  They  know  it  all  too  well. 


On  account  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Frick 
Coke  Company’s  ovens  and  mines  are  down  and  the 
Corporation  can  draw  its  tonnage  from  this  source, 
or  from  the  National  Mining  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  the  increased  capacity,  and  consequent 
demand  for  coal  on  the  part  of  these  plants  will  not 
be  felt  by  the  producers  in  this  territory  directly,  but 
is  a  good  indication  that  things  are  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  adjusted  for  the  better.  Coal  men  expect  natur¬ 
ally  increased  demand  from  other  steel  plants  in  this 
territory  at  an  early  date. 


Articles  that  Catch  the  Eye. 

A  retail  friend  writes  interesting  comment  rela¬ 
tive  to  recent  Journal  matters. 

Referring  to  page  439  and  noting  article  “Bites 
Hand  That  Feeds,”  he  says: 

"True,  too  true,  but  how  can  you  overcome  the 
tendency  of  secretaries  to  publish  a  house  organ 
when  it  furnishes  them  with  one  of  their  stock  argu¬ 
ments  when  asked  by  members  ‘What  do  I  get  ?’  ” 

Referring  to  page  438:  “Backward  in  Coming  For¬ 
ward."  he  continues:  “If  associations  could  list  the 
delinquent  members  on  a  black-board  as  they  do  in 
social  clubs,  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  lot  of  resig¬ 
nations  forthwith,  but  perhaps  the  organization  could 
get  along  better  without  so  much  ‘dead  wood.’  Even 
theaters  have  ‘dead  head’  audiences  when  the  play  is 
not  of  a  S.  R.  O.  nature.” 

Referring  to  page  436:  “An  Accommodating  Deal¬ 
er,”  his  comment  is :  “This  good  man  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  even  by  charging  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 
for  weighing.  His  work  and  scales  must  have  been 
worth .  something.  While  ‘The  Customer  is  Always 
Right,’  may  be  a  good  rule  sometimes,  here  was  a 
case  where  he  was  a  competitor  and  might  well  be 
treated  accordingly.  The  coal  man  has  always 
thought  he  had  to  apologize  for  living,  until  the  Fuel 
Administration  put  a  little  backbone  in  his  business 
ethics,  and  this  answers  the  question  about  ‘Retail 
Profits  on  page  433.  The  same  kindly-mannered 
gentlemen  really  showed  the  retail  coal  trade  that  a 
fair  margin  was  actually  needed.  The  coal  man,  who 
is  right  next  to  the  public,  had  long  gone  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  someone  ought  to  be  a  philanthropist. 
‘Why  not  me  ?’  ” 


Our  Annual. 

(Railway  Age ) 

Saward’s  Annual  Statistical  Review  of  the  Coal 
Trade,  254  pages,  including  advertising,  6  in.  by  8 
in.  Published  by  Frederick  W.  Saward,  15  Park 
Rou>,  New  York. 

To  men  who  are  connected  with  the  purchase  or 
use  of  coal,  a  compilation  of  data  regarding  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  previous  years  is  of  value.  This  book  pro¬ 
vides  information  not  otherwise  readily  availably 
giving  in  very  complete  form  statistics  of  production 
and  shipment  with  considerable  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  consumption  of  fuel.  Sufficient  comment 
on  conditions  in  the  industry  are  given  to  aid  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  figures  presented.  The  situation  existing 
m  1920  is  reviewed  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
also  for  the  principal  producing  districts  and  market 
centers.  Production  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
is  given  for  many  of  the  principal  cbmpanies,  as  well 
as  for  the  various  fields  and  for  all  the  states.  A 
large  amount  of  data  regarding  prices  is  given,  includ¬ 
ing  quotations  as  early  as  1834.  The  wage  rates  and 
the  texts  of  the  wage  awards  for  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  are  quoted.  The  tonnage  shipped  over 
various  railroads  is  given,  as  well  as  the  amount  car¬ 
ried  by  water,  the  receipt  at  the  lakes  and  the  amount 
exported.  In  addition  to  the  data  regarding  coal, 
figures  are  given  for  the  production  and  consumption 
of  petroleum. 


Fewer  Fatal  Mine  Accidents. 

Reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  show  that 
141  men  were  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of 
the  country  in  the  month  of  August,  as  compared  with 
203  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1920.  The  figures 
indicate  a  decrease  of  approximately  31  per  cent. 

Based  upon  an  estimated  output  of  42,191,000  tons  ; 
in  August,  1921,  the  fatality  rate  for  August  is  3.34 
per  million  tons  produced.  The  corresponding  rate 
last  year  was  3.57  and  the  production  of  coal  was 
56,935,000  tons.  The  production  of  coal  during 
August,  1921,  represents  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year 
1,290  were  killed  by  coal  mine  accidents,  against 
1,489  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1920,  a 
decrease  of  199  fatalities,  or  13  per  cent.  The  output 
of  coal  for  the  same  months  was  322,060,000  tons  j 
in  1921  and  412,109,000  tons  in  1920,  a  decrease  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  of  90,049,000  tons,  or  21.9  per 
cent.  These  figures  represent  a  fatality  rate  of  4.01 
per  million  tons  mined  in  1921  and  3.61  per  million 
tons  mined  in  1920. 
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How  Indianapolis  Dealers  Won  Public  Confidence. 

Not  Only  Advertised  Along  Usual  Lines  but  Undertook  to  See  That  People  Were 

Given  a  Stpiare  Deal  Wlieu  Buying  Coal. 


Retail  dealers  who  chafe  under  public  criticism, 
is  well  as  association  officials  who  find  it  difficult  to 
rold  their  members,  may  find  a  valuable  suggestion 
n  the  methods  of  the  Commercial  Credit,  Audit  & 
Correct  Weights  Bureau,  of  Indianapolis. 

These  are  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  Printers 
<nk,  a  publication  devoted  to  advertising.  It  tells 
iow  the  organization  recently  started  a  campaign  to 
;ducate  the  public,  and  also  undertook  to  guarantee 
hat  its  members  would  conform  to  a  high  standard 
bf  business  ethics. 

Before  advertising,  the  bureau  made  certain  it 
rad  something  to  advertise.  It  adopted  a  “trade- 
nark”  for  its  members,  which  it  terms  “the  sign  of 
:he  square  deal,” .  and  then  it  undertakes  to  make 
he  slogan  good. 

Buyers  Promised  Protection. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  promised  to  the  pub¬ 
ic  in  one  of  its  several  full-page  advertisements : 

Protection  in  every  purchase  of  coal,  building  ma- 
:erial  and  cement  blocks. 

Delivery  of  exactly  what  you  order,  in  full  measure 
ind  correct  weight. 

Investigation  of  every  complaint  against  a  member 
:>f  the  bureau  with  absolute  fairness  both  to  you  and 
to  the  merchant. 

Justice  for  you  if  you  have  been  unfairly  dealt 
with  by  a  member  and  termination  of  the  offending 
dealer’s  membership. 

In  short,  an  assurance  to  you  and  all  the  buying 
public  of  a  square  deal  and  satisfaction. 

With  this  advertisement  was  listed  the  names  of 
all  members,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  public 
would  protect  itself  by  purchasing  from  merchants 
who  belong  to  the  bureau.  The  wagons  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  carry  the  “sign  of  the  square  deal,”  and  the 
drivers  or  chaffeurs  of  these  members  carry  the  sign 
on  their  cap. 

Consequently,  it  is  the  buyer’s  fault  if  he  patron¬ 
izes  a  dealer  whose  standard  of  business  principles 
does  not  permit  membership  in  the  bureau— for  any 
merchant,  no  matter  how  large  his  tonnage,  or  how 
small,  may  join,  provided  he  lives  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  organization. 

Improved  Conditions  Manifest. 

“When  we  first  printed  that  advertisement  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  papers,”  explained  Frank  Laird,  manager  of 
the  bureau,  “we  received  approximately  fifty  com¬ 
plaints  a  day.  Each  complaint  was  investigated  and 
the  customer  satisfied  before  we  got  through.  If  it 


was  a  question  of  coal  quality,  we  had  three  coal 
men  judge  a  sample  from  the  delivery  and  were 
guided  by  their  judgment. 

“If  a  lower  grade  of  coal  was  delivered  than  was 
specified,  the  merchant  was  made  to  remove  the  coal 
and  replace  it  with  the  quality  purchased,  or  to 
adjust  the  price  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer.^ 
If  it  was  a  matter  of  weight,  we  compelled  the 
merchant  to  make  adjustment  that  was  satisfactory.” 

Public  Boycotts  Non-Members. 

The  result  of  the  bureau’s  advertising  campaign  is 
twofold :  It  has  practically  eliminated  short-weight 
practices  among  the  merchants,  and  has  won  for  the 
trade  a  greater  public  confidence.  The  influence  of 
the  bureau  is  shown  when  it  is  known  that  house¬ 
holders  practically  force  their  merchants  to  join,  re¬ 
fusing  in  many  instances  to  purchase  coal  from  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  ncft  members.  The  bureau  has  reached 
the  position  where  it  no  longer  solicits  members ; 
dealers  solicit  membership  and  are  admitted  when 
they  come  up  to  standard  requirements. 

The  city  is  dotted  by  outdoor  signs  advertising  the 
association,  so  that  the  entire  community  is  made 
aware  of  its  purpose  and  the  requirements  exacted 
of  members. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  advertise  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  buying  coal  during  the  summer  months  this 
year.  Coal  was  moving  slowly,  with  a  potential 
danger  resulting  to  the  consumer.  The  bureau 
printed  30,000  copies  of  a  folder  explaining  the  rea¬ 
son  why  coal  should  be  bought  and  stored  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  by  direct  distribution  reached  practically 
the  entire  city.  The  advertisement  carried  the  names 
of  members,  and  did  not  solicit  business  for  any 
one  member.  It  was  a  co-operative  effort  for  the 
good  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  resulted  in  greater  buying  than  the  city 
normally  sees  during  the  summer  months. 

Through  its  system  of  raising  funds  (five  cents 
per  ton  on  sales)  the  bureau  has  at  its  disposal 
approximately  $40,000  annually.  It  will  expend  the 
entire  amount  in  a  thoroughgoing  campaign  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  industry  and  in  educating  the  city, 
through  advertising,  on  the  advantages  obtainable 
by  dealing  exclusively  with  its  members. 

“We  feel  that  we  have  a  real  job  ahead  of  us,” 
said  Mr.  Laird  in  discussing  the  bureau’s  activities 
along  these  lines,  “and  the  results  show  us  that  we 
are  on  the  right  road.  We  will  continue  to  advertise 
to  strengthen  the  goodwill  we  have  already  created.” 


The  Moot  Point  of  Cost  and  Selling  Price. 

Despite  the  criticism  that  has  been  heard  in  the 
trade  relative  to  the  Government  policy  of  quoting 
average  prices  on  anthracite  at  the  mines,  we  notice 
:hat  the  General  Policies  Committee  features,  in  its 
!  Mo.  3  advertisement,  the  fact  that  the  average  price 
i  received  by  the  producer  at  the  mines  for  his  total 
I' tonnage  is  $6.15  per  ton. 

That  is  about  $2  below  the  price  of  prepared  coal 
|  and  about  $2  above  the  price  of  some  steam  ton¬ 
nage,  and  to  the  retailer  really  means  nothing  as  a 
price.  Only  the  pea  coal  tonnage  is  disposed  of  at 
approximately  that  level.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  average  result  of  sales  shall 
be  put  on  record  as  an  offset  to  average  cost. 

Yet  this  average,  which  is  $2  below  the  prepared 
;  ;oal  price,  makes  all  the  greater  difference  apparent 
|  as  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  perhaps 
more  opportunity  is  by  this  means  given  for  com- 
I  ment  as  to  coal  being  too  high  at  retail. 

With  an  average  mine  price  of  $6.15  and  a  freight 
rate  of  $3,  it  looks  as  if  the  retail  dealer  had  a  margin 
of  about  $5  in  many  places.  More  explaining  is  now 
1  in  order. 


September  a  Warm  Month. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  weather  bureau 
shows  that  last  month  came  within  one  degree  of 
being  the  warmest  September  on  record.  Average 
temperature  was  71  degrees,  and  in  order  to  duplicate 
this  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  21  years,  to  1900. 
Only  once  since  the  records  were  first  kept  has  the 
average  been  higher,  and  that  was  in  1881,  when  it 
was  72  degrees.  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
years  named— 1881,  1900  and  1921^there  is  no  record 
of  a  September  with  an  average  as  high  as  71  degrees. 

The  coldest  September  on  record  was  in  1871, 
with  an  average  of  61  dJegrees. 

On  but  two  days  last  month  was  the  temperature 
below  normal,  and  then  the  variation  amounted  to 
only  one  and  two  degrees,  respectively.  There  were 
24  days  when  it  was  above  normal,  the  warmest 
weather  occurring  very  early  and  very  late  in  the 
month.  On  September  2nd  the  average  was  10  de¬ 
grees  above  normal,  and  on  the  3rd  12  degrees 
above.  The  29th  was  also  12  degrees  above  normal, 
and  the  30th  10  degrees  above. 

The  accumulated  excess  of  temperature  since  the 
first  of  the  year  amounts  to  1018  degrees. 
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One  of  Them  Complains  that  Producers’ 
Advertising  Has  That  Result. 

A  retailer  friend  writes  us  as  follows : 

“In  going  around  town  today,  placing  my  next 
month’s  advertising  with  the  local  newspapers,  in 
three  offices  my  attention  was  called  to  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers’  large-space  advertising,  gotten  up  in  very 
much  the  same  form  as  the  packing  company  that 
has  been  spending  so  much  money  trying  to  get  the 
public  to  think  a  little  kinder  towards  the  man  that 
kills  the  pig,  but  leaving  a  little  sting  behind  for  the 
man  who  comes  next  to  the  consumer,  the  retail 
butcher. 

“Now  in  both  cases  the  advertising  agent  tries  to 
convey  the  idea  that,  as  the  price  charged  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  so  near  the  producer’s  cost,  all  of  the  present 
high  expense  of  keeping  house  must  be  the  fault  of 
‘my  wicked  partner,’  who  sells  in  small  quantities  to 
suit  the  home  pocketbook. 

"If  anyone  will  look  at  the  one  ad  we  refer  to, 
and  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  anthracite  operators 
as  a  whole,  showing  it  must  have  been  well  thought 
out,  they  will  find  average  figures  used  in  the  mining 
end,  but  in  large  type  is  $14  per  ton  retail,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mining  cost,  $5.55,  in  small  type. 

“Now  we  all  know  this  is  not  fair,  for  $14  is  not 
the  average  retail  price  received  at  any  yard,  where 
that  is  about  the  price  charged  for  the  domestic  sizes. 
Nor  is  $5.55  the  high  price  that  the  retailer  pays  for 
the  larger  part  of  his  tonnage. 

“So,  Mr.  Producer,  play  the  game  fair  Make  your 
$8-$8.50  coal  stand  against  the  $15  price,  and  do  not 
put  freight  in  small  type,  when  you  know  it  costs 
about  $4,  more  or  less,  according  to  distance  from 
your  mines.  The  old  trick  of  standing  in  a  circle  and 
trying  to  place  the  blame  on  the  other  fellow  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  story  of  the  darkey  who  stole  onions, 
and  then  caught  a  skunk,  and  said,  ‘Smell  his  breff’ 
when  accused.  All  branches  of  the  coal  trade  ought 
to  hang  together  now,  or  all  branches  may  be  hanged 
separately.” 


Coal  Exchange  in  Receivership. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  of  New  York,  and  Howard 
Adams,  of  Baltimore,  have  been  appointed  receivers 
of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  at  the  request 
of  the  directors,  and  will  proceed  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  organization  in  pursuance  of  a  de¬ 
cision  arrived  at  by  the  members  several  weeks  ago. 

The  receivers  were  appointed  by  Chancellor  Wol¬ 
cott,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  exchange  being  a  Dela¬ 
ware  corporation.  James  E.  Manter,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  was  named  as  resident  receiver.  Mr.  Owen  is 
president  of  the  exchange,  and  also  of  the  Imperial 
Coal  Corporation,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Adams  is 
president  of  the  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co.  and  a 
director  of  the  exchange. 

A  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Owen  following  the 
announcement  of  the  receivership  says  that  the  ex¬ 
change  is  solvent  and  that  it  is  expected  to  have  its 
affairs  fully  liquidated  within  60  days.  He  also  stated 
that  a  new  exchange  might  be  organized  without  the 
participation  of  the  railroads,  which  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement  are  supposed  to  share  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  pooling  on  a  50-50  basis. 

It  is  stated  that  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
pools  are  entirely  dry,  and  that  the  Baltimore  pools 
contain  about  500  cars. 


New  Ideas  Regarding  Property  Rights. 

In  considering  events  of  business  progress  it  would 
be  easier  to  make  calculations  as  to  what  will  proba¬ 
bly  eventuate  if  we  had  a  condition  to  deal  with  such 
as  existed  ten  or  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Now 
there  is,  unfortunately,  a  considerable  amount  of 
Americanized  Bolshevism  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  revealed  in  many  ways.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  proposition  to  wipe  out  street  railroad 
franchises,  abrogating  contracts,  bulldozing  stock  and 
bondholders  into  accepting  other  securities,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  as  proposed  by  a  New  York  State 
Commission,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  a  different 
idea  now  prevails  than  was  formerly  the  case  in  re¬ 
gard  to  property  rights. 
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WITHHOLD  WAGE  DEMANDS 


Miners  Decide  It  Would  Be  Bad  Policy  to 
Disclose  Them  Now. 

Postponement  until  next  February  of  the  framing 
of  coal  miners’  wage  demand  was  voted  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  In  doing  so,  the  dele¬ 
gates  overwhelmingly  approved  the  recommendation 
of  President  Lewis,  who  urged  the  delay  so  as  not  to 
disclose  the  miners’  terms  six  months  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  present  agreements  with  operators. 

Although  there  was  no  discussion  of  new  demands, 
the  delegates  indicated  they  favored  a  strike,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  obtain  increases,  for  they  also  approved  the 
report  of  Vice-President  Murray,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  in  favor  of  fighting  for  improvement  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  that 
■expire  next  March  31st. 

In  addition,  the  convention  went  on  record  as  op¬ 
posing  wage  reductions  by  pledging  the  union’s  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  Colorado  and  Washington  miners, 
now  idle  after  refusing  to  accept  the  reductions. 

Further,  the  delegates  voted  to  raise  approximately 
.$1,500,000  by  special  assessment  of  members  of  the 
union,  but  in  doing  so  did  not  specify  any  purpose 
for  using  the  money.  The  action  in  levying  the  as¬ 
sessment  was  taken  after  approving  the  report  of 
William  Green,  secretary-treasurer,  which  showed 
the  union’s  net  available  cash  to  be  $487,000. 

The  convention  authorized  taking  a  test  case  of  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
attack  on  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  probably  will 
be  through  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  creating  it. 

Nationalization  of  Mines  and  Railroads  Favored. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those  favor¬ 
ing  immediate  nationalization  of  coal  mines  and  rail¬ 
roads,  the  repeal  of  the  espionage  laws,  amnesty  for 
all  “political  prisoners”  and  self-determination  for 
Ireland. 

The  resolution  favoring  immediate  nationalization 
■of  the  mines  asked  that  legislation  be  presented  in 
Congress  for  the  Government  acquiring  title  to  the 
coal  lands  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  operation 
of  the  mines  the  miners  have  equal  representatives  in 
deciding  working  policies. 

The  convention  sidestepped  taking  a  stand  on  pro¬ 
hibition  when  the  issue  was  brought  up  by  resolutions 
favoring  light  wines  and  beer.  No  action  was  taken 
on  these  resolutions,  the  committee  advising  such  a 
course  with  a  statement  that  the  prohibition  question 
is  purely  a  social  question,”  on  which  each  citizen 
has  his  own  views. 

The  idea  of  “one  big  union”  of  workers,  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  the  mine  workers  with  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Traae  and  industrial  unions  to  develop  working 
•class  solidarity,  and  the  calling  of  a  convention  by 
American  trade  unions  to  form  one  organization  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  object  the  abolition  of  capital  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  workers’  industrial  republic  in  the 
United  States  were  lost  overwhelmingly  without  dis¬ 
cussion. 


Because  of  the  lack  of  fuel  oil,  the  combined  ma¬ 
neuvers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  next  January  may  have  to  be  abandoned.  Fleet 
officers  have  reported  that  the  supply  in  sight  is  less 
than  half  of  the  amount  needed.  Unless  Congress 
makes  an  appropriation  for  both  coal  and  oil,  they 
said,  the  Navy  Department  will  be  forced  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  practical  knowledge  they  expect  to  accrue 
from  the  manuoeuvers. 


KOHLER  LAW  ATTACKED 


Defendant  Says  Mine-Cave  Act  Is  Unconstitu¬ 
tional  on  14  Counts. 

The  answer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  in  the 
suit  to  test  the  Kohler  mine-cave  law  was  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Wilkes-Barre  last  week. 
It  avers  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional  in  14  specific 
particulars,  in  controvention  of  both  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  one  of  the  particulars  it  is  averred  that  the 
Kohler  act  is  unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  local  or  special  law  applying  only  to  anthra¬ 
cite  and  not  to  any  other  mining  (bituminous),  con¬ 
trary.  to.  section  2  of  article  4  of  the  Pennsylvania 
constitution :  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  any  spe¬ 

cial  or  local  law  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or 
manufacturing.” 

In  another  it  is  stated  that  the  Kohler  act  is  with¬ 
out  compensation — therefore  takes  away  from  the  coal 
company  its  property  in  the  coal  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  deed  by  which  the  company  conveyed 
the  surface  rights  to  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
owners. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  is  also  assailed 
on  the  ground  that  it  deprives  the  defendant  of  its 
property  rights  in  its  coal  (by  forbidding  the  com¬ 
pany  to  mine  the  coal  which  it  owns),  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1,  of  article  1  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  constitution  giving  the  right  to  acquire, 
possess  and  protect  property. 
t  Unconstitutionality  is  further  alleged  in  that  the 
Kohler  act  destroys  the  obligations  of  contract;  in 
this  case  the  contract  between  Alexander  Craig  and 
the  company,  reserving  to  the  company  the  right 
to  remove  all  coal  possible,  expressed  in  the  deed, 
section  17,  of  article  1  of  the  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  “no  law  impairing  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  contract  shall  be  passed.” 

The  answer  further  declares  that  the  Kohler  act 
is  contrary  to  both  the  State  and  Federal  constitu¬ 
tion  in  other  respects  than  those  specifically  set  forth. 


Pittsburghers  Buy  W.  Va.  Acreage. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  6.— Transfers  of  337 
acres  of  Pittsburgh  vein  coal  at  a  price  of  about 
$60,000  was  made  known  when  local  attorneys  for 
Henry  A.  Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh,  filed  deeds  'in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  transferring 
several  tracts. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  secured  more  Pittsburgh  coal 
acreage  in  Monongalia  County  than  perhaps  any 
other  individual  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
though.it  is  not  definitely  known  by  whom  he  is  act¬ 
ing,  it  is  generally  conceded  in  local  coal  circles  that 
he  is  the  representative  of  a  syndicate  headed  by 
A.  W.  Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  President  Harding’s  Cabinet. 


Will  Try  to  Stabilize  Exchange. 

It  is  expected  that  within  a  few  weeks  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  will  be  held  in  this  country  with 
central  purpose  of  trying  to  find  some  way  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  of  international  exchange,  and  of 
international  credits  in  commerce.  This  is,  naturally, 
a  purpose  of  the.  greatest  importance.  If  any  work¬ 
able  plan  of  stabilizing  exchange  can  be  devised,  and 
if  it  can  be  put  in  practice,  the  whole  world’s  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  benefited,  our  own  trade  would  have 
one  less  handicap,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
favorable  element  in  the  whole  domestic  situation. 


HOOVER’S  COAL  PLAN 


Busy  on  Scheme  to  Stabilize  Bituminou 
Industry  and  Prevent  Strike. 

While  various  Senators  are  said  to  be  planning  new 
coal  legislation,  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Departmen 
of  Commerce,  is  working  on  a  scheme  to  “stabilize’ 
the  industry  without  subjecting  it  to  actual  contro 
or  regulation  by  the  Government.  He  proposes  t( 
assist  rather  than  control,  and  while  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  skepticism  in  the  trade  as  to  Washington  beinj 
able  to  remedy  a  situation  caused  by  business  de¬ 
pression,  the  Hoover  proposition,  as  recently  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
is  not  so  likely  to  create  antagonism  among  coal  mei 
as  are  the  plans  for  regulation  which  are  always  crop¬ 
ping  up  in  Congress. 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words  the  plan  involves  co¬ 
ordinating  not  only  the  energies  of  the  operators  and 
the  union  chiefs  but  those  of  the  railroads,  the  largest 
consumers  of  coal  in  the  country,  using  as  they  do 
about  one-third  of  the  total  production  of  soft  coal, 
and  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ship¬ 
ping  interests  and  the  large  consumers  of  coal,  such 
as  public  service  corporations  and  State  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  institutions  and  large  manufacturing  interests. 

Plans  Extensive  Survey. 

Incidental,  but  vitally  necessary  to  this,  is  a  survey 
of  the  coal  business  of  the  country,  the  first  large 
scale  survey  ever  made,  with  a  view  to  cutting  out 
what  is  frequently  held  to  be  the  largest  element  of 
economic  waste  in  any  of  the  basic  industries. 

This  waste,  it  has  been  not  inaptly  said,  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  business,  like 
Topsy,  “just  growed,”  without  any  general  plan  of 
development  and  small  regard  to  the  real  needs  of1 
the  country.  The  result  is  that  today  the  country  has 
a  normal  annual  consumption  of  approximately  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  a  developed  ca¬ 
pacity  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  and  probably  801 
per  cent  in  excess  of  that  normal  demand,  with 
enough  men  in  the  industry  to  work  the  mines  to 
full  capacity. 

Mr.  Hoover,  it  is  understood  by  coal  men  familiar^ 
with  the  developments  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  last  week,  now  proposes  to  attack  .it  as  he 
would  any  other  large  engineering  problem. 

They  assert  that  while  the  plan  has  not  been 
.worked  out  in  detail  it  involves,  among  other  things, 
the. fixing  of  seasonal  rates  for  the  movement  of  coal 
to  induce  its  purchase  and  shipment  at  times  when 
there  is  plenty  of  equipment,  the  placing  of  orders 
for  early  delivery  by  the  big  consumers,  aid  in 
financing  purchases  in  advance  of  immediate  needs  by 
institutions  allied  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
development  of  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  also  said  to  be  planning  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  wage  negotiations  next  spring,  with  a  view 
to  preventing  a  general  strike  in  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  regions. 


President  of  American  Bankers’  Association  in 
address  at  annual  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  says 
the  three,  most  important  obstacles  to  business  revival 
are.  continued  high  labor  costs  in  some  lines,  high 
fieight  rates  and  an  unsound  system  of  taxation. 
He  adds  that  great  natural  forces  are  working  to 
remedy  these  and  other  evils  and  that  “there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  our  domestic  situation,  nor  in  the  international 
situation,  that  can  sustain  a  pessimistic  outlook  or  a 
despondent  view  that  the  world  has  sunk  into  per¬ 
manent  depression.” 


Exports  of  Bituminous  Coal  from  United  States. 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  (including  shipments  to  Canada)  durino-  1921 
and  five  previous  years  were : 


1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  .  942,144  1,071,124  646,039  1,207  634 

February  . 1,041,920  997,226  919,999  683  709 

March  . 1,069,218  1,322,127  1,223,137  554  037 

April  . 1,247,178  1,389,751  1,554,501  811,128 

May  . 1,980,100  1,830,389  2,119,700  1,429  612 

June  . 2,065,509  2,386,006  2,205,711  2.179  201 

July  . 2,032,018  1,571,963  2.244,530  2,027,206 

August  . 2,384,583  3,058,194  2,225,797  2,356,046 

Total  . 12,762,670  13,626,780  13,139,414  11,248,667 


1920 

1*249,167 

1,168,806 

1,500,540 

2,431,639 

2,400,821 

3,132,253 

3,556,802 

4,108,782 

19,548,810 


1921 

2,248,448 

1,258,670 

1,151,840 

1,453,027 

2,500,374 

3,314,513 

2,649,989 

1,695,090 

16,262,015 


uuai  ami  r  rices. 


Bunker  coal  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  several  vears  ai 
average  prices  per  ton  during  1921  and  •  several  years  ai 


T  1918  1919 

January  . 426,082  487,998 

February  . 415,303  417,841 

March  . 432,474  457,413 

April  . 389,912  682,592 

May  . 425,796  670,001 

June  . 468,779  672,669 

July  . 548,792  659,155 

August  . 530,293  767,905 


years  previous  were: 

“Aver.  Prices 
1919  1920  1921 

$6.97  $7.10  $8.01 

7.07  6.96  7.83 

6.52  6.90  7.17 

6.46  7.62  7.36 

6.32  7.89  6.88 

6.35  8.64  6.82 

6.31  9.79  6.61 

6.41  15.24  6.47 


1920  1921 

616,905  721,907 

512,886  577,315 

771,602  608,607 

696,017  241,054 

767,346  803,903 

836,453  811,938 

920,382  786,063 

866.235  641,311 
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Another  gain  in  freight  car  loadings  is  shown  by 

Iie  returns  for  the  week  ending  September  24th,  when 
ie  total  stood  at  873,305.  This  was  a  gain  of  19,543 
ver  the  preceding  week  and  was  the  largest  weekly 
3tal  since  November,  1920. 


Over  5,000  anthracite  mine  workers  who  have  been 
idle  since  late  in  August,  on  account  of  several  col¬ 
lieries  at  Scranton  closing  down  when  the  Kohler 
mine-cave  law  went  into  effect,  were  planning  to 
hold  a  parade  in  that  city. 


New  England  manufacturing  is  on  a  better 
basis.  The  industries  of  that  section  were 
among  the  first  to  become  depressed,  and  it  is 
therefore  but  natural  that  they  should  be  the 
first  to  recover. 


— 


SLATTERY  BROS. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


143  Liberty  St. 
New  York 


11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME--POCAHONTAS--NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  ( London )  Ltd..  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Lng. 
Cable  Address:  “Witcoal.”  New  York 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


Main  Office: 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


F  H  Woodi, 

C.  M.  ModerweU, 

President 

V.  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producer*  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

L - 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

General  Sales  Manager. 

New  Coal  Freight 
Rate  Sheet 

Our  New  Coal  Freight  Sheet,  revised  to 
September  1,  is  ruled  on  heavy  paper,  and 
completely  rearranged  to  find  any  eastern  or 
western  central  point  rate  in  a  moment’s  time, 
from  all  mines  in  the  eastern  fields  on  the 
following  railroads: 

Pennsylvania 
Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Norfolk  &  Western 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
Kanawha  &  Michigan 
Virginian 
Clinchfield 

Size  24-x  50  in.  Price  $2.00. 

Chart  of  producing  districts  is  shown. 

Traffic  Bureau 

NATIONAL  COAL  MINING  NEWS 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


S award’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
Price  $2.50 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Rector  S824-S-6.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

u  c  n!  id  vr  Fiist.m  Representative  Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


North 

Western  Fuel 

Co. 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office 

-  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

St.  Paul 

New  YorK  Notes 


C.  1 .  Denly,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  spending  a 
number  of  days  in  New  York  on  business. 

Dickerman  &  Englis,  Inc.,  moved  this  week  into 
new  offices  on  the  tenth  floor  of  42  Broadway. 

The^  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corp.  is  shipping  a  cargo 
of  2,500  tons  of  coke  from  Baltimore  to  South 
America. 

„  IT.  M.  Stagg,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Collieries,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  avenue,  h^s  been  in  Montreal 
this  week. 

W.  H.  Ellery,  president  of  the  Coaldale  Mining  Co. 
has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  region. 

The  Penn  Fuel  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  moved  this 
week  into  new-  and  larger  offices  on  the  tenth  floor, 
comprising  rooms  1028-31. 

The  office  of  Townsend  Blake  has  been  moved  to 
suite  907  Singer  Building,  149  Broadway.  New  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  Cortlandt  1804. 

W.  T.  Miller  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of  the 
Atlas  Fuel  Corporation,  17  East  42nd  street,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  announce  a  new  connection  shortly. 

George  E.  Dunn,  vice-president  of  the  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  Boston,  where 
he  made  his  headquarters  for  several  weeks. 

The  office  of  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.  has  been 
moved  from  25  Beaver  street  to  No.  1  Broadway. 
New  telephone  number  is  Bowling  Green  1867. 

I  he  office  of  the  Thames  Tow  Boat  Co.,  formerly 
at  25  Beaver  street,  is  now  located  at  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way.  New  telephone  number  is  Bowling  Green  1867. 

George  F.  Lesher,  of  the  West  Virginia  &  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to  his  farm  at  Charletsville, 
Pa.,  near  Philipsburg,  to  recuperate  from  a  recent 
illness. 

1  he  Trojan  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  the  Sargent 
Transportation  Co.  are  now  located  on  the  10th  floor 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  their  offices  including  rooms 
1025-26-27. 

W.  B.  McQueen,  vice-president  of  the  Gauley  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  25  Church  street,  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  a  trip  to  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  other 
points  out  that  way. 

R.  M.  Norris,  formerly  New  York  manager  of  the 
New'  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  No.  1  Broadway. 

It  is  pointed  out  as  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
at  the  present  time  the  wholesale  coal  trade  of  this 
city  is  without  any  representative  organization  except 
possibly  the  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association. 

The  Eastern  Fuel  Co.  has  added  to  the  sales  force 
of  its  New  York  office  J.  F.  Whelan,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation’s 
offices  at  Newport  News  and  Philadelphia. 

Helen  M.  Gage,  for  the  past  seven  years  connected 
w-ith  the  New  Y'ork  office  of  Campbell,  Peacock  & 
Kinzer,  Inc.,  has  fully  recovered  from  a  four  months’ 
illness  and  will  again  become  active  in  the  trade. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Coal  Co.,  for  the  election  of  directors,  was 
held  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  and  the  retiring  board 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

Miss.  H.  E.  Reynolds,  of  Serviss  &  Reynolds,  Inc. 
and  Miss  A.  R.  Steinecke,  sales  manager  of  the  Fow- 
ler  Coal  Mining  Co.,  recently  returned  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile  trip  to  Johnstowm  and  other  points  in  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  moved  this 
week  from  the  third  floor  of  No.  1  Broadwav 
to  their  new  offices  on  the  tenth  floor.  The  suite 
consists  of  six  rooms,  including  the  Broadway  corner 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Battery  Place  side. 

Miss  Emma  Mass,  formerly  with  the  Logan  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  has  joined  the  New' 

\  ork  office  force  of  Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer, 
Inc.  Miss  Mass  has  made  many  friends  in  the  trade 
during  the  eleven  years  of  her  business  career. 

George  A.  Mcllroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co., 
who  left  recently  on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  has 


been  in  Los  Angeles  this  week  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association. 
He  is  expected  back  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

The  West  Virginia  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has 
moved  from  the  seventh  floor  of  No.  1  Broadway  to 
the  tenth  floor,  their  present  quarters  including  a 
portion  of  the  space  formerly  occupied  before  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  building  were  put  under  way,  as  well 
as  an  adjacent  room. 

Beginning.  October  1st,  the  Elk  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
w  ill  handle  its  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  business 
from  its  Columbus  office,  805  Ferris  Building.  Harold 
P.  Tomkins,  manager  of  the  company’s  office  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  with  -his  brother,  R.  W.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  have  left  for  France,  to  be  gone  three  or  four 
weeks. 

It  is  understood  that  plans  for  the  re-organizing 
the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  32  Broadway,  have 
been  approved  by  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
creditors  and  that  the  company  will  soon  be  out  of 
receivership.  The  property,  it  is  said,  will  be  offered 
for  sale  on  terms  laid  down  by  the  court  and  bid  in 
by  the  creditors. 

The  Bituminous  Fuel  Corporation  is  a  newcomer 
in  the  local  wholesale  trade,  having  been  organized 
by  H.  E.  Van  Wie,  formerly  with  the  Clearfield 
County  Coal  Co.  Offices  have  -been  opened  at  44 
\\  hitehall  Street  and  telephone  numbers  are  Bowling 
Green  2245-6.  The  company  will  handle  both  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  notified  by  Burns 
Bros,  of  a  proposed  increase  in  the  company’s  capital 
stock  by  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  100,000 
shares  of  Class  B  common  stock  of  no  par  value. 
It  is  understood  that  this  announcement  comes  in 
connection  with  the  prospective  merger  of  Burns 
Bros,  and  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc. 

Coal  Traders,  Inc.,  is  the  title  of  a  new  concern 
in  the  local  trade  which  has  opened  an  office  at  25 
Church  street.  It  is  under  the  management  of  J. 
Harris,  formerly  engaged  in  the  general  export  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  city.  The  new  company  will  handle  coal, 
both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  having  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  conducting  a  retail  business  in  Brooklyn. 


COAL  BY  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Some  Anthracite  Being  Haulerl  to  Reading 
by  These  Vehicles. 

Although  the  suggestion  has  sometimes  been  made 
that  coal  could  be  carried  from  the  mines  to  eastern 
cities  by  motor  truck,  it  has  generally  been  thought 
that  the  idea  was  altogether  chimerical,  but  we  no¬ 
tice  that  one  large  city  is  receiving  a  certain  tonnage 
by  truck.  The  Coal  Association  Message  tells  of  ton¬ 
nage  being  carried  from  the  Schuylkill  region  to  the 
city  of  Reading,  a  minimum  distance  .of  twenty-nine 
miles,  by  motor  truck. 

Five-ton  loads  are  carried  and  as  the  freight  is 
$2.66  a  ton,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  to  handle 
the  coal  at  a  reduced  price.  Ten  such  trucks  have 
been  in  use  for  the  past  two  months,  and  as  they 
are  operated  by  independent  interests,  not  only  the 
railroads  but  the  coal  dealers  lose  their  customary 
profit  on  the  tonnage  handled.  If  the  freight  rates 
to  Reading  were  reasonable,  says  the  Message,  auto¬ 
mobile  truck  competition  would  be  economically  im¬ 
possible.  Continuing  it  says : 

“Of  course,  the  anthracite  opeiator,  who  permits 
this  competition,  is  also  to  blame.  The  anthracite 
opeiator  receives  a  very  high-grade  service  from  his 
railroad  connection.  He  is  indeed  short-sighted  if  he 
encourages  business  wffiich  is  bound  to  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  carrier  upon  whom  he  is  dependent. 

“And  yet  the  real  reason  for  this  destructive  com¬ 
petition  is  the  persistence  of  the  railroad  companies 
in  maintaining  a  freight  rate  which  is  obviously  un¬ 
just  and  unreasonable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.  and  the 
1  ennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  will  see  the  danger  in  this 
situation  before  it  is  too  late.  If  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  is  to  continue,  we  will  soon  find  retailers 
taking  their  own  trucks  to  the  anthracite  regions 
and  bringing  coal  to  their  yards,  independent  of  rail¬ 
road  service.” 


Taxation  Important. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  an  item  from  the 
monthly  circular  of  the  Miners’  Bank  of 
Wilkes-Barre  that  the  matter  of  taxation  is  a 
very  important  detail  for  the  consideration  of 
the  business  community.  High  rents  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  high  taxes,  and  these  arise 
not  only  from  the  indebtedness  incurred  during 
the  war  and  matters  appertaining  to  military 
activities,  but  to  the  continual  agitation  for 
this  thing  and  that  thing  being  done  at  public 
expense.  In  the  name  of  reform  and  social 
advancement  many  features  of  Governmental 
work  are  now  undertaken  that  were  entirely 
unthought  of  years  ago.  And  the  cost  thereof 
is  only  deferred  through  being  met  by  bond 
issues.  A  twenty-five  year  bond  at  only  four 
per  cent  interest  doubles  the  cost  of  any  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  time  has  rolled  around 
when  many  of  the  short-term  bonds  of  years 
ago  are  now  current  obligations  that  have  to 
be  met. 


Production  of  River  Coal. 

A  total  of  551,100  tons  of  coal  was  reclaimed  from 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  Pennsylvania  passing 
through  the  hard  coal  fields  in  1920,  according  to 
a  summary  of  the  river  coal  industry  made  public  by 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  James  F.  Woodward. 

Dauphin  led  all  of  the  other  counties  with  a  total 
of  177,000  tons.  Northumberland  County  stood 
second,  with  148,000  tons. 

The  production  of  river  coal  in  other  counties  was 
as  follows  in  round  numbers :  Schuylkill,  60,000 
tons;  Cumberland,  58,000  tons;  Luzerne,  45,000  tons; 
Ferry,  29,000  tons;  Berks,  22,000  tons;  Columbia, 
9,000  tons. 


“Coal  Properties  and  Their  Scientific  Management” 
is  the  title  of  a  handsomely  prepared  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
of  Chicago. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped. 
If  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


rOAL  manager  with  excellent  export  and 
bunker  connections,  also  line  trade, 
would  like  to  become  identified  with  strong 
mining  companies  who  are  looking  for  east¬ 
ern  connections.  Address  “Box  20,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


^GGRESSIVE  New  York  wholesaler  wants 
two  live  experienced  anthracite  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  salesmen  for  Hudson  River  and 
Connecticut  territories.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Confidential.  Address  “Box  40,”  care 
of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


W/ ANTED — A  position  as  wholesale  coal 
salesman  in  New  York  by  a  young  college 
man,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  pep.  Can  work 
New  York’s  largest  manufacturers.  Salary 
basis.  Address  “Box  45”  care  of  Saward’s 
to  advantage.  Has  large  acquaintance  among 
Journal. 

a 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


)ctober  8,  1921 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
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DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

“Morea”  “Middle  Lehigh”  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  “Graceton” 

OTHER  STANDARD.  GRADES  OF  ANTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS  AND  COKE 

JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Inc.  bituminous  COAL 

90  West  St.,  New  York  Bell  Bldg.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY 


Traction  Building 
n  n  a  t  i 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 


MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 


MINERS  and 
SHIPPERS 


FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 


Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  * 'EiVti mS3VSO§€ELES^> 


T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  LICENSE  NUMBER  X  00765 


WEST  VIRGINIA  &  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 


NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL,  QUEMAHONING,  MILLER  VEIN 


Philadelphia  Office,  Finance  Building 
SHIPPING  PIERS,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 


During  the  English  Coal  Strike 

•  THE  FIRST  FIRM 

to  supply  American  Coal  to  Ireland  was 

The  Colliery  Investment  Trust  of  America,  Inc. 

The  LIMERICK  LEADER  says: 

It  was  the  BEST  COAL  ever  supplied  to  the  Gas  Co., 
and  better  than  Durham. 

Three  customers  in  Europe  were  supplied 
and  report  the  coal  as  BETTER  than 
DURHAM,  YORKSHIRE  or  SILKSTONE. 

If  you  want  “ Unbeaten  ’  Coal  cable  “ Unbeaten ,  New  Y  ork 

291  Bdway.,  New  York,  Tele.  Worth  8867 


9  Deep  Vein  Mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


QUALITY-  SERVICE  -  DEPENDABILITY 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL;  An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review. 

Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  concerning  the 
coal  trade. 

Price,  $2.50;  address  F.  W.  SAWARD, 

15  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK 


« 
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Cincinnati  Notes 

Buffalo 

Notes 

Fairmont  Notes 

J.  N.  Briscoe,  of  Eaton  Rhodes  &  Co.,  spent  Mon¬ 
day  at  Ashland,  Ky. 

Elmer  Wierhake,  secretary  of  the  Kentenia  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

__  W.  H.  Schilderink,  of  the  A.  Y.  Malcolmson  Coal 
Co.,  spent  last  week  in  Indiana. 

N.  D.  Bachman,  Cincinnati  manager  for  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.,  visited  Hellier,  Ky.,  last  Friday. 

John  H.  Harmon,  vice-president  of  George  C. 
Folk  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

C.  G.  Hill,  of  the  Walter  Bledsoe  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
visited  his  company’s  Cincinnati  office  on  Monday. 

J.  B.  Ratterman,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  visited 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  looking  for  coal  customers  last 
week. 

A.  R.  Klotten,  representing  Robert  Y.  Brown, 
Pittsburgh  coal  jobber,  was  a  visitor  in  Cincinnati  on 
Monday. 

H.  R.  Freeman,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Co’s,  office  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the 
city  on  Monday. 

The  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.  is  moving  its  offices 
to  the  new  Keith  Building,  where  it  will  have 
larger  quarters. 

^  H.  K.  Howard,  resident  manager  of  the  Ogle  Coal 
Co.,  is  visiting  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  the  Hazard 
coal  field  this  week. 

W.  B.  Coddington,  export  office  manager  of  the 
Central  Fuel  Co.,  at  New  York,  visited  the  home 
office  of  his  company  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Ed.  Ulrich,  president  of  the  Naugatuck  Coal  Co., 
took  two  prizes,  first  and  second,  for  his  Belgian 
police  dogs  at  the  dog  show  at  Louisville  last  week. 

A.  D.  W.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
Northeast  Coal  Co.,  stopped  off  in  Cincinnati  last 
week  on  the  way  to  the  Virginia  mining  properties 
of  his  company. 

Chaplin  L.  Hinch,  formerly  of  the  Hinch  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  and  more  recently  of  the  Hinch-Briscoe 
Coal  Co.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office 
of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

Ernest  A.  Spreen  has  resigned  his  position  as  resi¬ 
dent  manager  of  the  Wood-Morton  Fuel  Co.,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  similar  position  with  the  Thomas  N.  Mordue 
Co.,  succeeding  Paul  Gilham,  who  retires  to  engage 
in  other  business.  L.  H.  Bobbett,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Wood-Morton  Fuel  Co.,  will  temporarily 
represent  that  company  here. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  of 
the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  Cincinnati  vs.  Walker  D. 
Hines,  as  Director  General  of  Railroads,  Federal 
Judge  Peck  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  last  Friday 
entered  an  order  dismissing  the  case  without  preju¬ 
dice  and  without  record  at  the  cost  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  In  this  suit  the  Matthew  Addv  Co.  sued  to 
recover  approximately  $8,600  alleged  'to  be  due  for 
coal  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  P.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry. 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  Hlatfield  Coal  Co.,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  have 
appealed  _  from  the  Kenton  County  Circuit  Court, 
in  the  suit  of  the  commonwealth  against  them.  This 
is  the  most  important  case  filed  in  the  appellate 
courts  in  years.  The  Hatfield  company  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Kenton  County  grand  jury  on  a 
charge  of  combining  to  fix  coal  prices  and  dis¬ 
missed  upon  instructions  from  the  Judge  of  the 
Kenton  Circuit  Court.  The  court  in  its  instruc¬ 
tions  held  the  statute  valid,  but  held  the  State 
failed  to  make  out  a  case.  The  case  was  appealed 
and  contention  made  that  the  jury  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  on  the  case.  A  decision  in  the 
case  will  test  the  validity  of  the  act  of  1918,  which 
made  it  unlawful  for  coal  companies  to  combine  in 
order  to  control  the  price  of  coal. 


Retail  prices  on  all  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite 
except  pea  were  advanced  50  cents  a  ton  at  Boston 
on  October  1st.  The  present  schedule  is  $15  for 
stove  and  nut,  $14.75  for  broken  and  egg,  and  $13 
for  pea. 


The  opening  of  the  waterworks  coal  bids  late  this 
week  has  lent  some  interest  to  the  bituminous  trade. 
Shippers  mostly  think  that  the  specifications  are  so 
severe  that  the  contract  will  not  be  very  attractive. 

Herbert  J.  Huntsinger,  formerly  member  of  the 
brick  Coal  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  but  who  retired  some 
years  ago,  went  on  a  farm  near  Hamburg,  this 
county,  where  he  has  gone  into  raising  gladioli  and 
other  flowers  for  market. 

Martin  Frank  Kaiser,  son  of  Martin  Kaiser,  of 
the  coal  firm  of  C.  A.  &  M.  Kaiser,  and  who  has 
lately  gone  into  the  coal  business  in  his  own  name, 
was  married  on  October  1st  to  Miss  Edna  Voss  Ebbs’ 
of  Buffalo.  Residence  at  723  Amherst  street. 

The  sudden  cooling  down  of  the  weather  this  week 
has  added  materially  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  coal, 
as  most  of  the  office  buildings  have  put  on  their  steam 
heat.  Jobbers  who  sell  independent  anthracite  report 
this  week  that  those  prices  have  stiffened  up  con¬ 
siderably  lately. 

The  Wickwire  steel  plant  below  the  city  is  run¬ 
ning  more  actively  of  late  and  has  ordered  60,000 
tons  of  soft  coal  by  lake,  of  which  three  big  cargoes 
have  arrived  this  week,  one  from  Sandusky  and  the 
others  from  Toledo.  This  is  a  somewhat  novel  di¬ 
rection  for  coal  to  take. 

Charles  B.  Kinne,  a  life-long  Buffalo  coal  man, 
but  who  lives  at  present  on  a  farm  several  miles’ 
out,  was  stricken  last  week  with  what  was  called 
paralysis  and  for  some  time  appeared  to  -be  in  a 
critical  condition,  but  the  latest  report  is  that  the 
difficulty  apparently  comes  from  a  defective  tooth 
and  he  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  city  and  the  tooth 
extracted,  wdien  rapid  recovery  is  expected 

The  Canadian  effort  to  get  along  with  its  own  coal 
mostly  has  taken  the  plan  of  loading  the  steamer 
Turret  Cape  with  5,000  tons  of  Nova  Scotian  coal 
at  Sydney  for  Montreal  and  Toronto,  as  she  cannot 
carry  it  all  up  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
steamer  is  owned  by  the  Century  Coal  Co.,  which  has 
docks  in  Toronto.  Return  grain  cargoes ’from  Port 
Colborne  are  expected  to  make  a  paying  venture 
of  it. 


Retailers  Like  Mine  Trips. 

Many  of  the  retailers  who  inspected  the  model  of 
tie  Loree  breaker,  which  was  exhibited  both  at 
Harrisburg  and  Richfield  Springs,  no  doubt  wished 
that  some  time  in  the  near  future  their  association 
officials  would  arrange  with  some  company  to  invite 
them  to  a  trip  to  the  mines.  During  the  war,  of 
course,  no  railroad  facilities  could  be  given  for  such  a 
purpose,  but  now  that  business  is  not  so  rushing,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  at  least  plan  for. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  strike  next  spring,  no  one  from 
the  outer  pale  will  be  welcomed  in  the  mining  regions 
for  then  everyone  will  be  suspected,  just  as"  out¬ 
siders  are  treated  in  southern  moonshine  districts  • 
not  “Beware  of  the  Dog,”  but  “Take  Care,  a 
Stranger.” 


B.  &  A.  Takes  Strike  Precautions. 

Boston,  Oct.  6.— The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Rail¬ 
road  is  advertising  for  strike-breakers,  just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  if  any  of  its  employees  decide  to  quit. 

ere  is  an  ad  ’  it  has  recently  been  running  in  many 
of  the  New  England  papers: 

“Wanted.  Conductors  and  trainmen  for  service 
on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  in  case  of 
strike,  vice-president  of  trainmen’s  organization  hav¬ 
ing  been  quoted  in  the  press  as  stating  there  would 
be  an  immediate  strike  if  the  members  so  wished 
which  seemed  practically  certain.” 

Fairmont  Mine  Changes  Hands. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  6.— It  was  learned  today 
that  the  Greater  Fairmont  Investment  Co.  has  sold 

L u  w  mme  ,along  the  Wyatt-Bingmon  Branch 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  at  Pine  Bluff  to 
Basil  Lucas  Shinnston,  W.  Va.,  who  acted  for 
Cumberland,  Md,  capital.  The  new  owners  will  take 
possession  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  There 
are  twenty-five  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in  the  tract. 


Floyd  S.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
in  Baltimore. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  was 
in  Wheeling  last  week. 

John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  tc 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor. 

B.  &  O  officials  say  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
improvement  in  freight  movement. 

T.  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Cheasapeake  Coal 
t  o.,  BelTaire,  was  here  a  few  days  ago. 

Three  mines  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  resumed 
work  near  Uniontown,  Pa.,  last  week. 

Guy  B.  Hartley,  president  of  the  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  has  been  in  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Robert  Grant,  president  of  the  New  England  Fuel 
&  Transportation  Co.,  Boston,  was  in  Fairmont  re¬ 
cently. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  manager  of  the  Jamison 

C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  sercetarv  and  terasurer,  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.  was  in  Washington  on  Friday  attending  the 
Ohio  rate  case. 

J-  Blaine  Moore,  general  auditor  of  the  Hutchison 
Coal  Co.,  returned  Thursday  night  from  a  trip  to 
Logan,  W.  Va. 

S.  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Philadelphia,  says  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  slightly  on  the  mend  in  that  city. 

Information  was  received  here  by  a' local  exporter 
that  the  Exchange  at  Cardiff  is  arranging  to  extend 
credit  for  coal  to  Italy  and  the  Portuguese  colonies 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  Northern  West 
Virginia,  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  called  to 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  Thursday  owing  to  the  death  of 
a  cousin. 

Fairmont  operators  who  attended  the  hearing  in 
Washington  incident  to  the  Ohio  rate  case  say  more 
interest  will  have  to  be  taken  by  West  Virginia 
operators  or  the  widening  of  coal  differentials  in 
Ohio  is  apt  to  take  place. 

On  Tuesday  the  Fairmont  region  loaded  1132  cars 
m  ^oaI'  wJllch  was  the  best  showing  since  September 
19th,  which  aggregated  1210  cars.  Tuesday’s  loading 
was  as  follows:  B.  &  O.,  659  cars;  Monongahela. 
363  cars;  Western  Maryland,  110  cars. 

r  LTnn^nnk* therC  rWaS  30  °ffer  afloat  in  the  reg'°n 
for  00,000  tons  of  Pool  64  at  $2.15  from  now  to 

tmm n  \  Later  f  thre  week  there  were  two  offers  of 
)00,000  tons  each  of  Fairmont  run-of-mine,  but  the 
price  was  below  $2  and  no  operators  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  t 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

C.  A  Bruce,  of  the  Twin  City  Coal  Exchange, 
states  that  not  more  than  '25  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  Twin  Cities  have  bought  their  winter’s  supply 
o  coal.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  for  buying  has 
oeen  greatly  curtailed,  and  many  who  usually  put 

m  a  quantity  in  the  fall  have  cut  their  orders  in 
half  or  less. 

The  city  of  Superior,  Wis.,  which  announced  its 
readiness  to  sell  hard  coal  to  its  citizens  at  reduced 
prices,  reports  that  the  dock  companies  have  advised 
being  unable  to  furnish  coal  to  the  city,  because  of 
an  agreement  with  the  city  retailers.  The  Mayor 
claims  to  have  had  a  promise  to  be  supplied  with 
all  the  coal  needed.  The  mayor’s  plan  was  that  people 
would  get  coal  directly  at  the  docks,  and  haul  it 
themselves,  thereby  doing  away  with  vard  and  haul¬ 
ing  costs. 

Judge  McGee,  former  Fuel  Commissioner,  breaks 
torth  into  print  once  again  (the  easiest  little  thing 
he  does)  with  a  statement  that  a  cold  snap  now 
which  would  spur  consumers  to  buying  coal,  is  needed 
to  avert  a  famine  in  coal  before  the  winter  is  over. 
He  figures  that  unless  this  occurs  there  will  not  be 
enough  coal  brought  to  the  docks  to  assure  a  stock 
sufficient  to  last  through  a  severe  winter.  The  judge 
does  not  positively  assure  that  there  will  be  a  severe 
winter,  but  hints  for  it. 
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General  Notes 


Joseph  Mullin  recently  celebrated  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  entrance  into  the  retail  coal  business 
at  Lowell,  Mass. 

George  E.  Brayer,  a  retail  dealer  of  Rochester, 
N.  \ has  incorporated  his  business  under  the  name 
of  the  George  E.  Brayer  Coal  Co. 

The  Sewanee  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  by  James  H.  Adams  and  James  M. 
Wills,  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  business. 

At  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  Wykagyl  Supply 
Corporation,  whose  plant  is  located  on  the  line  of  the 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Railway,  is  com¬ 
pleting  an  up-to-date  coal  pocket,  with  elevator  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  output  of  coal  from  Canadian  mines  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  declined  to  86  per 
cent  of  the  amount  produced  in  the  similar  months 
of  last  year,  but  was  5  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  out¬ 
put  for  the  same  six  months  of  1919,  according  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

One  Washington  commentator  on  Congressional  af¬ 
fairs  says :  “Forces  favoring  coal  regulation,  but 
heretofore  distintegrated,  are  massing.  A  coal  regu¬ 
lation  bill  which  satisfied  Senators  Calder  and 
Frelinghuysen,  as  well  as  Secretary  Hoover,  would 
not  _  be  wholly  surprising,  say,  some  time  before 
Christmas.” 

The  oil  refineries,  substantial  consumers  of  coal, 
have  been  practically  shut  down  for  some  weeks,  but 
have  taken  heart  over  the  announcement,  effective 
recently,  whereby  six  of  the  best  grades  of  oil  were 
advanced  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  a  barrel  at  the 
wells,  which  would  naturally  increase  the  price  of  the 
refined  product. 

Coal  and  the  coal  men  play  a  part  in  many  ways 
throughout  the  world.  We  notice  that  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  s  guard-of-honor  arrived  in  Paris  from 
their  post  on  the  Rhine,  they  disembarked  from  two 
special  trains  at  a  large  coal  yard  near  the  Military 
School,  the  side-track  facilities  proving  particularly 
handy  on  this  occasion. 

If  Armistice  Day,  November  11th,  could  be  made 
the  National  Thanksgiving  Day,  it  would  keep  that 
day  ever  before  the  people  as  a  time  of  rejoicing  and 
divide  the  time  before  Christmas  better  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  when  often  there  is  but  a  short  three  weeks  for 
holiday  preparations.  This  change  would  make  it 
better  for  all  lines  of  retail  trade. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Boston,  Attorneys  General 
Allen  of  Massachusetts,  Young  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Newton  of  New  York  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  Pennsylvania  State  officials  on 
the  anthracite  tax  question,  which  is  causing  quite  a 
little  agitation  in  New  England,  although  it  has  not 
had  any  effect  on  the  price  of  coal  so  far. 

Joseph  A.  Cerkanska,  alias  J.  A.  Cherry,  former 
chief  accountant  for  the  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  arrested  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago,  and  held  without  bail  to  await  extra¬ 
dition  papers  from  the  West  Virginia  capitol,  where 
police  said,  he  is  wanted  on  charges  of  embezzlement 
and  other  crimes.  Cerkanska  had  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Europe,  the  police  said. 

How  much  of  the  railroad  publicity  work,  the 
propaganda  supposed  to  be  useful  in  shaping  public 
opinion  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  “pure  bunk.” 
We  receive  daily  more  or  less  useless  public  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.,  but  when  it 
comes  to  such  a  matter  of  providing  better  smoking 
car  facilities  on  New  York  to  Philadelphia  trains  the 
Publicity  Department  makes  no  reply  at  all. 

Several  papers  connected  with  engineering  are 
boosting  the  matter  of  new  construction.  This  would 
be  all  right  if  all  of  the  mechanical  class  were  in  a 
receptive  mood  and  would  meet  the  payers  of  ex¬ 
pense  half  way,  but  if  work  is  to  be  provided  for 
so  as  to  permit  a  continuation  of  activity,  some  will 
never  realize  the  change  in  conditions,  and  in  that 
case  when  will  costs  approach  normal  again? 

Marchese  Alfredo  di  Bugnano,  former  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Italian  Government,  who 
recently  arrived  in  America,  says  that  he  believes  in 


five  years  practically  no  coal  will  be  used  in  Italy. 
Both  the  railroads  and  the  leading  industries  are  be¬ 
ing  electrified,  he  states,  current  being  generated  by 
water-power,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance 
in  the  mountainous  regions  along  the  northern  border. 

Now  that  the  miners’  convention  has  told  the 
world  what  they  want  and  expect  to  get,  perhaps 
some  of  those  consumers  waiting  for  lower  prices 
will  pay  attention  and  buy  a  little  coal  from  time  to 
time  before  it  is  actually  needed  to  put  on  the  fire. 
The  picture  of  a  stalled,  snowbound  locomotive  is  a 
good  “ad”  for  a  coal  company  and  illustrates  also 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  delivering  coal  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  bins. 

In  re  New  England  manufacturing  it  is  interesting 
to  note  recent  5,000, 000-pound  purchase  of  copper  by 
leading  brass  interest,  indicates  confidence  in  future 
and  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  increased  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  woolen  mills  have  received  heavy 
cancellations  in  the  past  month,  so  that  some  big 
plants  that  seemed  sure  of  steady  operations  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come  are  now  faced  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  shutting  down  soon. 

The  idea  grows  that  there  will  be  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  change  in  the  general  business  situation  next 
spring.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  season  there 
will  be  a  natural  forward  movement  in  all  lines 
that  will  soon  swell  into  a  wave  of  general  activity, 
but  the  coal  trade  will  benefit  in  good  measure  prior 
to  that  time,  for  the  approach  of  winter  has  a  natural 
stimulating  effect  and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
considerable  degree  of  under-buying. 

The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  with  main  office 
at  Pittsburgh  and  branches  in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  become  exclusive  sales  agent  for  the 
Trucks  Coal  Mining  .  Co.,  operating  three  mines  on 
the  Conemaugh  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road.  Two  of  the  operations  are  located  at  Apollo, 
la.,  and  the  other  at  Leechburg.  These  mines  are 
operating  in  the  Upper  Freeport  and  Lower  Kit¬ 
tanning  seams  and  producing  a  high-grade  steam 
coal. 

Referring  to  the  familiar  expression,  “Hope 
long  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,”  one  coal 
man  remarks  that  in  the  case  of  those  concerns 
that  have  no  heart  the  stomach  is  affected.  Folks 
can  easily  stand  reversals  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
when  depression  runs  into  a  number  of  months 
they  become  disturbed.  The  18th  Amendment 
restiicts  artificial  “bracing”  and  consequently 
there  are  some  tired  individuals  to  be  met  with 
nowadays. 

The  absorption  of  securities  is  largely  influenced 
by  taxation.  If  money  has  to  be  paid  for  taxes  it 
cannot  be  used  in  buying  securities.  This  being  the 
case,  public  issues  involving  new  construction  are 
apt  to  lag,  and  public  works  will  accordingly  be  de¬ 
ferred  Millionaires  have  always  had  one  element 
of  usefulness,  the  ability  to  buy  securities — not  always 
to  their  advantage— and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
as  much  money  to  invest  as  they  formerly  did  is  bound 
to  have  an  effect  all  along  the  line. 

In  the  latest  of  its  series  of  anthracite  advertise¬ 
ments  the  operators’  general  policies  committee  gives 
some  facts  regarding  the  extent  of  timbering  re¬ 
quired  m  hard  coal  mines.  It  is  stated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  are 
used  annually  in  anthracite  mining— seven  board  feet 
to  the  ton  of  coal,  or  a  fair-sized  tree  to  a  winter’s 
home-supply  of  coal.  To  supply  all  the  timber  re¬ 
quired  tor  this  purpose  involves  the  cutting  of  ap¬ 
proximately  150,000  acres  of  forest  every  year. 

!t  has.  been  reported  that  three  coal  mines  of  the 
■  .  brick  Cqke  Co.  have  been  opened,  following 

a  long  shut-down.  They  are  the  York,  Run,  Trotter 
and  Continental  No.  1,  in  the  Connellsville  district, 
which  will  give  employment  to  700  men.  Idle  freight 
cars  in  the  American  railroads  numbered  17  267  less 
on  September  16th  than  the  week  previous  and 
irom  reports  learned  from  the  railroads  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  available 

equipment  is  going  to  decrease  rapidly  from  this  time 
on. 

“We  pile  up  riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather 
theim  A  considerable  part  of  the  Riverdale  estate 
ot  the  late  General  John  Ewen,  prominent  in  the 


early  days  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  and 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  the  gentleman 
whom  Port  Ewen,  near  Rondout,  was  named 
will  duly  sustained,  has  been  left  by  his  daughter 
an  institution  for  the  care  of  homeless  cats.  Ot 
large  portions  thereof  are  left  to  animal  societies 
more  or  less  importance  in  this  country,  in  Lon 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

“It  is  becoming  each  day  more  apparent,”  says 
Miners  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  “that  no  sustai 
revival  in  business  need  be  looked  for  until  C 
gress  enacts  a  tax  bill  which  does  not  penalize 
dustry  or  drive  investment  capital  out  of  the  mar 
Given  a  tax  system  which  does  not  take  more  t 
one-fourth  of  any  income  and  which  corrects  sc 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  present  law  and  gen< 
business  will  revive,  new  enterprises  will  be  spee< 
promoted  and  there  will  be  renewed  expansion 
various  lines  of  economic  effort.” 

One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  midst  of  all 
preliminary  comment  relative  to  strike  prospects  is  i 
the  producers  will  have  public  sympathy  to  a  grea 
extent  than  ever  when  they  take  issue  with  regard 
increases  from  present  mining  rates.  The  public 
intensely  concerned  with  regard  to  the  price  of  o 
and  probably  no  one  feels  more  deeply  on  the  subj, 
than  members  of  organized  labor,  who,  when  mine 
wages  were  low,  were  quick  to  extend  a  considera! 
measure  of  support.  But  now  that  other  wages  ha 
been  reduced  and  the  miners  have  the  assurance 
ask  for  more,  they  will  receive  scant  attention  a 
less  sympathy. 

Alexander  M.  Howat,  district  president  of  t 
United  Mine  Workers  for  Kansas,  and  Aug, 
Dorchy,  vice-president,  were  placed  in  jail  on  F 
day  of  last  week  to  serve  six  months  for  violati 
tie  criminal  section  of  the  Kansas  industrial  coi 
aw  by  calling  a  strike.  They  declined  to  furni 
bond  of  $2,000  each  that  they  would  call  no  me 
strikes  Many  of  the  miners  in  the  state  have  be 
on  strike  this  week  as  a  protest  against  the  impriso 
ment  of  the  two  men,  whose  action  in  calling  strik 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  international  leaders 
the  miners  union.  The  union,  however,  is  strong 
antagonistic  to  the  law  under  which  they  are  beii 
punished. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Improvement  in  bituminous  tonnage  move¬ 
ment  has  now  been  in  progress  for  two  months 
and  a  considerably  better  result  is  shown  in 
the  production  of  soft  coal.  Once  more,  after 
the  lapse  of  no  less  a  period  than  nine  months, 
the  output  is  on  a  basis  of  9,000,000  tons  per 
week,  with  prospects  of  further  betterment  as 
the  season  advances.  Part  of  the  present  im¬ 
provement  in  the  trade  is,  of  course,  seasonal. 
As  we  maintained  steadily,  purchasing  early 
in  the  year  was  on  a  basis  that  took  little  or 
no  account  of  winter  needs,  and  aside  from 
the  situation  caused  by  much  curtailed  manu¬ 
facturing,  more  coal  must  be  bought  to  provide 
against  the  season  of  cold  weather.  Of  course, 
bhe  improvement  that  has  been  noted  is  only  a 
matter  of  comparison.  Things  are  better  than 
they  were  during  the  extremely  dull  period 
last  summer,  but  compared  with  periods  of 
real  prosperity  there  is  another  story  to  tell 
and  in  recognizing  the  more  satisfactory  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  situation  one  cannot,  of  course, 
overlook  the  unsatisfactory. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  prices  as 
yet  and  results  in  that  direction  depend  upon 
railroad  affairs.  If  transportation  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  freely  without  the  customary  fall  inter¬ 
ference  from  congestion,  and  later  on  by  rea¬ 
son  of  weather  conditions,  the  market  can  be 
oversupplied  easily  at  any  time.  But  facilities 
are  not  being  improved.  The  Association  of 
Railroad  Executives  has  pointed  out  that  the 
savings  effected  have  been  very  largely  at  the 
expense  of  deferred  maintenance,  and  with 
nearly  1,000  degrees  of  excess  temperature  to 
be  overcome  more  or  less  before  the  year 
goes  out,  the  outlook  certainly  appears  to  in¬ 
dicate  severe  weather  ere  long. 

An  extraordinary  record  is  being  made  in 
the  matter  of  bituminous  tonnage.  A  low  rec¬ 
ord,  unfortunately,  compared  with  the  new 
■high  records  with  which  we  became  so  familiar 
in  prior  years.  The  1918  production  exceeded 
579  million  tons  and  the  1920  tonnage  exceeded 
556  millions.  Normal  progress  as  compared 
with  1916  would  have  put  us  well  above  the 
600  million  mark,  but  the  tonnage  for  1921 
'  will  probably  be  less  than  420  millions.  The 
decrease  has  been  greater  than  that  seen  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  Numerically  considered, 

!  -the  decrease  of  62  million  tons  from  1907  to 
1  1908  was  the  greatest  ever  shown  and 


amounted  to  something  more  than  one-seventh. 
The  decrease  in  1914  as  compared  with  1913 
was  nearly  as  large  in  tons,  exceeding  55  mil¬ 
lions,  but  the  basic  figure  had  by  that  time 
become  so  large  that  this  amounted  to  a  de¬ 
crease  of  less  than  one-ninth. 

The  liability  of  the  trade  to  sharp  and  sud¬ 
den  fluctuations  thus  evidenced  shows  that 
new  factors  have  been  at  work  in  the  industry. 
There  is  something  about  the  trade  now  that 
lends  itself  to  greater  fluctuations,  for  the 
most  serious  downfall  in  business  activity 
within  the  direct  recollection  of  the  present 
generation  followed  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 
Then  the  decrease  in  coal  tonnage  in  1894 
showed  a  decline  of  10,564,826  tons  compared 
with  1893,  but  this  was  a  difference  of  only 
about  one-twelfth,  showing  that  despite  the 
depressed  condition  of  affairs  in  general  the 
demand  for  coal  kept  up  fairly  well. 

New  enterprises  probably  at  that  time  were 
coming  in  to  offset  losses  in  other  directions. 
There  was  upbuilding  in  certain  directions  to 
offset  the  stagnation  elsewhere.  Now  the 
country  has  got  its  growth,  as  the  saying  is, 
in  so  many  quarters  that  the  building  up  is 
restricted  to  a  less  number  of  areas.  It  may 
be  too  that  increased  mining  facilities,  in¬ 
creased  transportation  facilities,  and  perhaps 
greater  storage  facilities,  have  combined  with 
the  working  out  of  the  conservation  policy  to 
render  more  easy  the  overstocking  of  the  great 
consuming  centers.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
trade  has  never  before  seen  a  falling  off  of 
one-third  from  what  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  more  than  one-fourth  from  the 
actual  recorded  figures  of  the  recent  past. 

Now  that  the  year  is  so  far  advanced  there 
can  at  least  be  some  satisfaction  felt  that  we 
have  gone  through  so  much  of  the  period  of 
difficulty  and  are  consequently  nearer  to  the 
time  of  recovery.  Many  adjustments  have 
been  made  and  more  are  being  made  all  the 
time.  Many  are  still  necessary. 

There  can  be  no  great  activity  with  prices 
out  of  joint  with  relation  to  each  other.  The 
course  of  commerce  might  be  compared  with 
a  country  road  when  the  frost  is  coming  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  spring.  Such  uneven¬ 
ness  is  not  conducive  to  smooth  going.  For 
several  years  past  there  has  been  talk  about 
a  show-down  with  labor  and  many  believe  that 
normal  conditions  cannot  be  reached  until  this 
is  accomplished,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 


miners  and  the  railroad  men,  the  most  strongly 
organized  bodies.  There  is  still  unfortunately 
much  stubbornness,  even  blindness,  on  the  part 
of  certain  elements  of  the  working  classes, 
and  until  they  recognize  the  situation  and 
the  circumstances  that  others  of  their  fellows 
have  had  to  contend  with,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  troubles  of  the  employers,  there  will  be 
hesitancy  in  the  initiation  of  new  enterprises. 

Crop-moving  is  not  affording  the  usual  busi¬ 
ness  stimulus,  owing  in  part  to  the  low  prices 
of  farm  products  and  in  part  to  the  probability 
that  proceeds  are  going  largely  to  pay  old 
debts,  for  it  appears,  as  ever,  that  no  matter 
how  ample  the  returns  are  in  certain  directions 
there  are  many  who  spend  more  than  they  re¬ 
ceive  and  when  the  tide  turns  encounter  obli¬ 
gations  on  hand  and  reduced  revenue  with 
which  to  meet  them. 

The  Steel  Corporation  reports  increase  in 
unfilled  orders  for  the  first  time  since  July 
of  last  year.  It  is  small  but  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  marking  the  turning  point  in  the 
affairs  of  the  organization,  for  certainly  better¬ 
ment  is  shown  in  many  a  diverse  direction. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  again  low¬ 
ered  the  discount  rate,  which  indicates  that 
the  trend  of  money  rates  is  still  downward. 
There  is  a  better  market  for  commercial  paper 
and  with  this  ease  in  tlie  financial  world  the 
way  is  paved  for  improvement  when  labor  is 
in  a  more  co-operative  mood.  An  abundance 
of  labor  at  reasonable,  costs,  like  easy  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  money  market,  facilitates  efforts 
to  expand  business  activities. 

Both  Philadelphia  and'  Baltimore  report  bet¬ 
ter  inquiry  for  soft  coal,  deferred  buying  by 
manufacturers  bringing  many  into  the  market 
for  prompt  supplies.  In  New  England  a  not¬ 
able  feature  is  the  large  volume  of  Southern 
coal  now  being  utilized.  It  can  be  said  that 
the  West  Virginia  shippers  are  coming  into 
their  own  again.  War-time  conditions,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavy  export  demand,  caused  a 
great  change  in  the  fuel  used  in  the  Eastern 
states,  yet  after  all  the  large  use  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  coal  is  merely  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  former  status. 

The  anthracite  market  is  poorly  balanced. 
Apparently  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for 
stove  coal  and  independent  tonnage  of  that 
sort,  and  nut  coal  as  well  commands  a  premi¬ 
um,  while  egg  and  pea  are  offered  by  the 
individual  interests  at  concessions  from  the 
circular  price.  The  recent  cold  wave  had  but 
a  slight  effect  in  wholesale  offices.  Dealers 
noticed  the  result  promptly,  but  their  supplies 
on  hand  were  such  that  they  were  slow  to 
urge  new  shipments  in  replacement. 

Steam  sizes  are  inclined  to  be  weaker  than 
in  the  summer  when  the  output  was  being  cur¬ 
tailed  and  some  interests  are  piling  up  very 
large  quantities  of  the  small  coal.  This,  of 
course,  will  be  drawn  upon  heavily  during  the 
winter  and  at  any  rate  will  be  a  good  asset 
when  April  1st  rolls  around,  for  a  cessation  of 
mining  at  that  time,  under  one  designation  or 
another,  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

Never  before,  probably,  was  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  so  pronounced  with  regard  to'  the  prices 
of  hard  coal  and  the  producing  interests  would 
be  remiss  did  they  not  undertake  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  thereof.  In  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  miners  this  means  a  fight,  but 
the  operating  interests  will  have  the  support 
of  the  public  to  a  degree  never  before  seen 
and  the  situation  will  be  much  different  from 
what  it  was  in  1902. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Demand  Still  Runs  Heavily  to  Stove  and  Nut;  Other  Sizes  Neglected- 
Reports  of  Impending  Car  Shortage  Interest  Bituminous  Shippers. 


The  few  moderately  cold  days  of  the  past- 
fortnight  have  not  served  to  spur  on  the  slow 
moving  anthracite  sizes  to  any  noticeable  ex¬ 
tent.  They  were  accompanied  by  greater  re¬ 
tail  activity,  but  the  only  result  at  wholesale 
has  been  to  cause  a  further  tightening  in  the 
sizes  least  in  need  of  acceleration. 

In  this  section  most  of  the  people  who  buy 
from  hand  to  mouth  use  chestnut  or  stove 
coal.  Of  these  sizes,  stove  has  been  in  good 
demand  right  through  the  summer  and  chest¬ 
nut  since  about  the  first  or  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Consumers  of  egg  coal  stocked  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  for  the  most  part,  and  they 
will  not  be  in  the  market  again  for  several 
weeks  at  least  and  possibly  for  several  months, 
depending  on  whether  the  season  is  early  o; 
late. 

As  a  result  of  the  early  buying  of  egg,  the 
first  cold  snaps  of  the  season  have  passed  al¬ 
most  unnoticed  so  far  as  that  size  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  pea 
coal,  although  the  market  has  been  toned  up 
a  little  by  the  more  seasonable  weather.  Re¬ 
tailers  in  sections  of  the  city  where  the  smaller 
class  of  domestic  users  predominate  report  a 
greater  increase  in  sales  than  those  located  in 
the  higher  class  residential  districts. 

One  thing  causing  comment  by  dealers  here 
and  generally  throughout  the  East  is  that  late 
buyers  are  taking  tonnage  in  even  smaller  lots 
than  usual.  Those  who  normally  buy  a  ton 
are  calling  for  a  half  ton,  and  about  the  same 
proportionate  curtailment  is  observed  among 
other  classes  of  consumers.  This  is  inter¬ 
preted  both  as  an  indication  of  lack  of  ready 
money  and  the  hope  of  lower  prices,  although 
the  expectation  of  cheaper  coal  in  the  near 
future  is  much  less  widespread  than  earlier 
in  the  year. 

Chestnut  seems  to  have  been  helped  most 
from  a  price  standpoint,  as  independent  oper¬ 
ators  are  now  quoting  $8.25  to  $8.50  for  that 
size,  an  advance  of  about  25  cents  over  pre¬ 
vious  quotations.  Stove  is  still  being  held  at 
$8.50  to  $8.75  when  accompanied  by  orders 
for  other  sizes,  and  as  high  as  $9  for  straight 
lots.  Straight  egg  can  be  had  as  low  as  $7.50, 
though  independents  are  asking  from  $7.75  to 
as  high  as  $8.25  on  inquiries  calling  for  an 
equal  proportion  of  stove  or  nut.  Fresh-mined 
independent  pea  commands  from  $5.25  to 
$5.75. 

The  turning  on  of  steam  heat  in  office  build¬ 
ings,  hotels,  etc.,  is  expected  to  help  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  No.  1  buckwheat,  but  it  has  not  had 
much  effect  so  far.  Prices  for  that  size  are 
unchanged,  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $3.25,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Rice  is  quotable  at  from 
$1.75  to  $2.50,  and  barley  from  $1  to  $1.40. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

While  the  bituminous  market  is  far  from 
being  active,  it  is  by  no  means  as  dead  as  it 
was  during  the  summer.  This  is  generally 
admitted,  although  reports  obtained  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  do  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  improvement. .  Some  say  it  has  been  very 
sliefht,  hardly  worth  mentioning,  in  fact,  while 
others  assert  that  it  has  been  substantial 
enough  to  make  a  big  difference. 

All  agree,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 


crease  in  volume  of  sales  the  market  will  not 
be  in  a  healthy  state  until  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  better  profit  on  tonnage  sold.  In  order  to 
meet  competition,  operators  have  to  sell  for 
less  than  production  costs  justify  even  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  wages  have  been  reduced. 

I  hose  located  in  the  union  fields  are  at 
such  a  disadvantage  in  competitive  markets 
that  many  of  them  have  virtually  given  up 
trying  to  do  business  except  in  territory  from 
which  non-union  coal  is  excluded  by  reason 
of  geographical  position  and  prohibitive 
freight  rates.  Even  there  coal  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  is  offering  so  cheap  that  no  one  will  buy 
the  low  grades  except  at  prices  which  are 
absolutely  impossible  from  the  operators' 
standpoint.  As  a  result,  many  mines  produc¬ 
ing  these  grades  are  still  idle. 

Wholesalers  find  the  situation  almost  as  un¬ 
satisfactory,  being  obliged  to  shave  their  mar¬ 
gin  nearly  to  the  vanishing  point  if  they  are  to 
get  any  orders  at  all.  On  a  full  volume  of 
business  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  with  the 
movement  sub-normal  it  is  hard  to  make  ex¬ 
penses. 

Perhaps  _  the  best  indication  that  tonnage 
movement  is  gaining  faster  than  many  realize 
is  found  in  the  recent  notice  sent  to  shippers 
by  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  official,  beginning, 
"We  are  now  confronted  with  a  shortage  of 
coal  cars,"  and  going  on  to  say  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  placing  the  distribution  on  a 
percentage  basis  in  the  near  future.  Car 
shortage  is  conceded  to  be  the  one  thing  that 
will  put  prices  up,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Pennsylvania’s  announcement  is  regarded  as 
good  news  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when  cars 
actually  are  scarce  there  is  always  a  lot  of 
grumbling.  Operators  on  the  B.  &  O.  have 
also  been  told  by  officials  that  surplus  coal  cars 
on  that  system  have  dwindled  until  at  present 
there  is  practically  no  serviceable  equipment 
that  is  not  in  use. 

Prices  have  shown  little  change  this  week, 
being  about  as  follows  for  prompt  shipment 
from  the  mines:  Pool  1,  $3-$3.50;  Pool  71 
$2.50-$2.75 ;  Pool  9.  $2.25-$2.60;  Pool  10,  $2- 
$2.25;  Pool  11,  $1.75-$2 ;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.25-$2.50 ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.60-$1.85; 

1  ools  18  and  44,  $1.50-$l./5;  gas  slack,  $1  50- 
$1.75. 

Tonnage  handled  over  the  local  piers  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  fact  that  consumers  in  southern 
and  eastern  New  England  are  turning  to 
smokeless  coal  because  of  the  low  prices  at 
which  it  is  offered.  Tonnage  from  Hampton 
Roads  is  selling  around  $6.30  on  cars  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  the  usual  differentials  at  other  receiv¬ 
ing  ports. 

I ’rices  at  the  New  \ork  harbor  loading  ports 
are  about  $5.75  to  $6  for  Pool  $9,  $5.50  to 
$5.65  for  Pool  10,  and  from  $5  up  for  the 
cheaper  low-volatile  grades,  which  seem  to  be 
in  pretty  free  supply  at  tidewater. 


The  Eastern  Bituminous  Committee,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  short  form  for  the  name  of  the  re- 
organization  committee  having  in  hand  the  finances 
of  a  coal  mining  company  near  Frugality,  Pa.,  has  its 
headquarters  at  1223  Land  Title  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  represents,  in  effect,  the  Widener-Elkins 
interests  in  many  of  Philadelphia’s  activities. 
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Orders  for  Anthracite  for  Small  Lots  — 
Bituminous  Trade  Better. 

Normal  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  thus  far 
in  October  and  the  retailers  have  been  doing  a 
moderate  amount  of  business.  Each  week  finds  an 
increasing  number  of  coal  fires  started  in  the  homes 
to  be  kept  going  now  until  spring  comes  again,  all 
of  which  is  natural  for  the  time  of  the  year,  yet  there 
is  not  that  rush  to  the  coal  man  that  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Much  of  the  ordering  is  for  small  lots  and 
it  seems  certain  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  durin°- 
the  winter  will  be  of  this  nature. 

Every  dealer,  without  exception,  when  questioned 
about  it,  speaks  of  the  ultra-conservativeness  of  the 
well-to-do  buyer  of  coal.  Many  of  this  class  have 
delayed  buying  until  this  late  date  and  even  when 
they  do  order  cut  it  down  one-half,  stating  that  even 
though  they  are  now  convinced  that  prices  will  not 
be  lower  this  season,  still  they  do  not  care  to  make 
a  heavier  outlay  of  money  than  is  necessary  at  this 
time,  re-enforcing  their  decision  by  the  statement 
that  in  their  own  business  they  are  only  buying  as 
they  have  need  of  materials. 

Retail  prices  have  recently  shown  a  tendency  to 
stiffen  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  sales  are  now 
being  made  at  $14.50  for  stove  and  nut,  with  $14.25 
for  egg,  and  $11.50  for  pea.  As  usual  this  season, 
however,  there  are  modifications  of  these  figures  and 
the  cuts  that  some  retailers  make  to  get  certain  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  almost  amazing  where  they  generally 
known. 

With  the  apartment  houses,  which  have  increased 
in  great  numbers  in  this  city  in  recent  years,  heating 
up,  the  proprietors  come  into  the  retail  market  for 
40  and  50  tons  of  coal  at  a  time  and  carry  the  busi¬ 
ness  around  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  dealers  before 
actually  placing  the  order.  In  some  cases  it  looks 
as  if  some  of  this  business  was  taken  without  profit 
at  all. 

Competition  in  Retail  Trade. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  retail  trade  has  be¬ 
come  highly  competitive  and  with  real  coal  burning 
started  there  is  about  as  much  solicitation  for  orders 
as  at  any  time  since  last  spring.  Another  phase 
developed  by  this  eagerness  for  business  is  the  long 
distance  deliveries  that  are  being  made,  even  for 
automobiles.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  coal 
trucks  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  their  yards,  and  busi¬ 
ness  that  only  a  few  years  ago  was  scorned  is  eagerly 
sought  after  now. 

Producers  are  at  this  time  harder  hit  with  the 
over-production  of  egg  than  even  last  week,  when 
it  was  hoped  the  worst  had  been  reached  and  passed. 

It  is  not  believed  there  is  a  company  which  does  not 
have  this  size  standing  on  demurrage  at  the  mines 
or  at  the  scales.  Salesmen  have  done  their  best  to 
urge  customers  to  take  it  in,  but  as  the  storage  room 
ste  aside  was  never  very  large,  the  dealers  are  fairly 
choked  up  with  the  tonnage  that  has  been  urged  upon 
them.  Despite  this  situation  one  rarely  hears  of  any 
price  concessions  on  egg,  no  doubt  for  the  reason 
that  with  their  present  overstocked  conditions  no 
dealer  could  take  in  any  more  at  any  price. 

Stove  is  a  still  much  sought  after  size,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  if  some  of  the  larger  con¬ 
cerns  had  not  been  so  heavily  delivering  this  size  to 
tide  the  local  dealers  would  soon  get  enough  of 
this.  Should  the  companies  divert  any  considerable 
extra  tonnage  of  stove  to  rail  customers  it  is  believed 
that  the  independents  will  find  themselves  with  plenty 
of  this  size.  Pea  coal  of  course  is  still  draggy,  but 
with  the  dealers  moving  more  of  it  the  signs  of 
betterment  of  this  size  are  very  clear. 

The  consumer  is  giving  no  thought  whatever  to 
possible  trouble  with  the  miners  next  spring,  but 
those  dealers  who  have  been  in  the  trade  long  enough 
to  recall  other  strikes  and  suspensions  are  even  now 
debating  on  their  attitude  as  to  storing  coal  next 
spring.  With  the  companies  committed  to  a  policy 
of  reducing  wages  and  the  cost  of  coal,  and  the 
miners  after  an  increase,  it  will  be  a  problem  for  the 
dealer  to  know  what  line  of  action  to  follow. 

Steam  grades  remain  fairly  active.  Fair  to  good 
tonnages  of  buckwheat  are  moving  to  the  consumer, 
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,t  riCe  is  still  inclined  to  slowness,  but  barley  seems 
l!  gain  some  strength,  with  really  a  future  of  much 
■omise  before  it,  as  inquiries  from  concerns  con- 
lering  new  stoking  devices  continue  to  come  in. 

,  Let  us  say  that  the  bituminous  trade  is  better,  for 
iile  there  is  nothing  for  one  to  get  excited  about, 
,t  we  feel  certain  could  all  sales  be  tabulated  for 
U  past  two  weeks  it  would  show  at  least  a  moderate 
in.  Of  course  seasonal  buying  so  far  has  been  a 
appointment,  yet  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
siness  on  that  account,  with  the  sales  confined 
nost  exclusively  to  the  best  steam  coals. 

The  numbers  of  inquiries  to  shipping  offices  again 
ow  an  increase.  Probably  there  has  never  been 
time  in  the  trade  when  the  buyer  made  so  much 
o  over  so  small  a  tonnage,  as  each  day  the  number 
circular  form  inquiries  reaching  sales  agents  ask- 
g  for  quotations  grow  in  number.  While  the  per- 
ntage  of  results  per  inquiry  is  not  high,  still  every 
ie  seems  to  be  getting  a  share  of  the  tonnage  that 
closed. 

VVe  believe  there  is  some  slight  strengthening  in 
ices  and  they  are  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $3  to 
30;  Pool  71.  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  9,  $2.30  to  $2.80; 
ool  10,  $2.10  to  $2.35,  and  Pool  11,  $1.85  to  $2.00. 


FAIRMONT  OUTPUT  GAINS 


onnage  Last  Week  Heaviest  Since  Early 
Part  of  July. 

Inquiries  early  this  week  again  began  to  come  into 
e  Fairmont  region  after  they  had  been  among  the 
issing  for  several  weeks.  Whether  their  presence 
leans  business  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  largely  a  case 
:  feeling  the  situation  out,  remains  to  be  seen, 
rokers  say  these  inquiries  mean  business,  but  admit 
hat  the  prices  mentioned  are  very  low. 

Most  of  the  inquiries  are  for  orders  to  continue 
om  now  until  April  1st,  but  brokers  will  go  slow  on 
noting  much  under  $2.50.  It  is  reported  that  the 
fany  inquiries  combined  early  this  week  will  prob- 
oly  aggregate  several  thousand  cars  of  coal,  includ- 
lg  mine-run,  slack  and  three-quarters. 

With  the  return  of  the  steel  business  and  an  im- 
rovement  which  is  toning  everything  along  the  line, 
le  coal  men  expect  things  to  break  favorably  for 
lem  before  many  moo«s.  A  good  many  folks  think 
ie  business  skies  will  be  cleared  by  January  1st,  and 
lat  a  right  fair  coal  trade  will  be  in  progress  by  that 
me.  Others  are  a  little  skeptical  and  cannot  see 
uich  light  in  events  of  the  day. 

Present  Week  Starts  Off  Well. 

Daily  loadings  took  a  spurt  in  the  Fairmont  region 
n  Monday  of  this  week,  when  there  were  1,277  cars 
f  coal  produced.  This  was  the  best  showing  since 
lay  13th,  which  totaled  1,287  cars.  Mines  in  the 
’airmont  region  on  Tuesday  ordered  1,134  empties, 
hich,  while  not  as  many  as  Monday,  was  a  right 
air  showing. 

Shipments  off  the  B.  &  O.  on  Monday  were  limited, 
/ith  but  20  cars  to  Curtis  Bay  and  three  cars  to 
vrlington.  .Railroads  secured  288  cars,  of  which 
le  B.  &  O.  secured  149  and  foreign  roads  139.  On 
londay  there  were  759  cars  of  coal  loaded  east  off 
ie  Monongah  Division,  while  55  were  loaded  west. 
Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  during  the  week 
tiding  October  8th,  loaded  309,700  tons  of  coal,  which 
! ;  the  best  showing  since  the  week  ending  July  2nd, 
/hich  was  326,600  tons.  The  mines  produced  27,500 
Dns  more  last  week  than  the  week  before. 

The  Fairmont  region  last  week  loaded  5,299  cars 
f  coal,  a  gain  of  440  cars  over  the  previous  week, 
nd  the  best  production  since  the  week  ending  July 
nd,  which  was  5,634  cars. 

Tidewater  Shipments  Take  Spurt. 

■  Whether  the  increased  shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  off 
he  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  last 
I'eek  meant  anything  or  not  is  being  analyzed  by  the 
:  oal  trade.  Perhaps  the  showing  is  only  a  tempor- 
i  ry  one,  in  which  coastwise  shipments  to  New  Eng- 
,  ang  is  involved,  rather  than  export  business.  A 
1  otal  of  305  cars  of  coal  went  to  Curtis  Bay  last 
veek,  against  156  the  week  before,  and  it  is  generally 
dmitted  that  a  gain  of  149  cars  these  days  is  an  item, 
ncidentally,  this  was  the  best  showing  that  the 
I 
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division  made  to  this  coal  pier  made  in  six  weeks. 
Arlington  shipments  last  week  were  35  cars,  which 
was  identically  the  same  as  the  week  before. 

Rapidly  approaching  is  the  end  of  the  lake  season, 
which  is  self-evident  by  the  sparse  shipments  to  lake 
ports.  Off  the  Monongah  Division  last  week  the 
total  dropped  to  57  cars,  or  71  shy  of  the  previous 
week.  Lake  shipments  in  the  past  month  have  been 
very  uncertain  at  best. 

Slight  gains  were  noticed  in  the  railroad  fuel  ship¬ 
ments  last  week  off  the  Monongah  Division.  While 
this  business  has  been  of  a  cheap  type,  it  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  in  the  months  when  depres¬ 
sion  was  at  its  worst.  An  increased  tonnage  is  being 
taken  by  foreign  carriers. 

Last  week  a  total  of  1,249  cars  of  coal,  or  approx¬ 
imately  42  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  produced  on  the 
division,  went  to  railroads  and  of  that  the  foreign 
roads  secured  737  cars,  or  almost  60  per  cent  of  the 
coal  which  was  secured  by  railroads  off  the  division. 
The  B.  &  O.  individually  secured  512  cars  of  coal, 
which  was  107  cars  less  than  it  secured  the  week 
previous.  Foreign  carriers  procured  117  cars  more 
than  the  previous  week. 

Coal  loading  to  the  east  off  the  Monongah  Division 
showed  a  gain  of  357  carloads,  aggregating  2,689 
loads,  although  the  loading  to  the  west,  at  467  cars, 
showed  a  decrease  of  143  loads.  Not  a  pound  of  coke 
has  been  loaded  in  the  Fairmont  region  in  eight 
weeks.  Never  has  the  region  seen  such  a  depression 
in  the  coke  industry  as  at  the  present  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  production  was  heavier  last 
week  on  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  than  any  time  during 
the  past  eight  weeks,  mine  idleness  averaged  197 
mines  daily,  the  poorest  showing  in  working  con¬ 
ditions  since  the  first  week  in  September.  One  thing 
is  apparent,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  increased 
production  is  being  secured  by  the  mines  at  work 
rather  than  more  operations  being  resumed.  A  free 
car  supply,  more  efficiency  in  labor  and  a  choice  of 
the  best  labor  are  factors  in  swelling  production  at 
mines  that  have  any  orders. 

Coal  movement  through  the  Grafton  gateway  last 
week  at  3,195  cars,  a  decrease  of  120  compared  with 
the  previous  week,  and  the  general  freight  movement 
at  4,636  cars  showed  a  decrease  of  134  cars.  This 
week’s  movement  indicates  some  improvement. 


Canadian  Government  Coal  Purchases. 

Ottawa,  Oct.  7. — The  policy  of  patronizing  home 
industry  is  being  followed  by  the  Government  in  the 
purchase  of  coal  supplies  for  the  different  depart¬ 
ments.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in 
American  coal  imports  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  purchases  from  Canadian  mines  East  and  West. 
The  Purchasing  Commission  announces  that  this  year 
it  has  bought  103,367  tons  of  Canadian  coal  as  against 
63,603  tons  last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  purchases  of  American  bitu¬ 
minous  have  declined  from  61,222  tons  to  43,334  and 
of  American  anthracite  from  57,786  to  15,274.  East¬ 
ern  Canada  coal  has  been  brought  as  far  West  at 
Ottawa  and  western  coal  East  to  Port  Arthur.  The 
commission  buys  for  all  depertments  except  marine, 
naval  and  railways,  but  the  same  policy  is  followed 
by  them. 


Courage  the  Cure  Says  Hoover. 

“We  have  passed  through  several  depressions 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  we  have  already  turned 
the  corner  of  this  one,”  says  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  “but  when  all  is  done 
the  real  cure  for  all  depression  is  courage  and 
applied  intelligence  and  the  return  to  primary 
virtues  of  hard  conscientious  toil  and  economy 
in  living. 

“On  every  side  there  is  evidence  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  whole  nation  is  making  again 
an  effort  in  those  directions  equaled  only  by  that 
of  1918,  and  the  day  some  months  ago  when  we 
entered  this  effort  we  fundamentally  turned  the 
corner  of  this  depression.  While  our  recovery 
may  be  slower  than  some  may  expect,  nothing 
can  prevent  the  prosperity  of  a  country  where 
the  people  have  enlightenment,  wish  to  work, 
wish  to  produce  and  wish  to  do  right  by  their 
neighbors.” 


CINCINNATI  OVERSUPPLIED 


Demand  Has  Increased  but  Shipments  Have 
More  Than  Kept  Pace. 

A  slightly  better  demand  has  drawn  an  increased 
tonnage  of  coal  to  market  during  the  last  week,  so 
that  prices  are  weaker  rather  than  stronger  as  the 
result,  doubtless,  of  mining  in  excess  of  call.  Do¬ 
mestic  coals  have  gone  pretty  well  and  the  greater 
volume  of  preparation  has  thrown  so  much  nut  and 
slack  on  the  market  as  to  notably  depress  the  selling 
rate  of  this  variety  of  fuel. 

Steam  fuels  have  shown  a  little  gain  in  demand, 
but  the  better  mining  rate  has  rather  over-responded 
to  it,  as  the  weaker  market  shows.  Outside  of  do¬ 
mestic  lump,  smokeless  coals  have  not  gone  very 
well  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  hold  prices  up  to  the 
point  where  they  would  pay  mining  and  delivery 
costs. 

The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  week  was  the  in¬ 
creased  call  for  domestic  fuels  following  a  few  frosty 
mornings  last  week,  but  this  demand  was  not  up  to 
expectations.  The  truth  is  that  retail  dealers  are 
pretty  well  stocked,  and  while  they  are  having  a  very 
good  trade  now,  it  is  not  following  the  lines  of  other 
years  and  they  are  not  sufficiently  confident  of  a 
continuation  of  brisk  buying  to  refill  their  sheds  in 
advance  of  further  possible  calls  upon  them. 

Conditions  are  exceptional,  and  they  do  not  care 
to  take  long  chances  of  another  extremely  mild 
winter.  They  are  wondering,  also,  whether  even  the 
people  who  need  their  coal  have  the  money  to  buy  it. 
Their  conservatism  is  of  the  kind  that  is  holding 
up  business  everywhere.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  they  are  having  a  good  trade 
and  that  eventually  that  must  mean  a  larger  call  on 
production. 

Smokeless  Output  Greatly  Curtailed. 

Operation  in  the  smokeless  districts  has  fallen  con¬ 
siderably,  following  the  virtual  termination  of  export 
demand.  In  the  New  River  district  it  is  said  that 
80%  of  the  mines  are  not  producing  over  10%  of 
their  normal  output,  but  that  the  other  20%  are  run¬ 
ning  largely  enough  to  bring  the  average  up  to  20%. 
In  Winding  Gulf  and  the  McDowell  and  Mercer  Poca¬ 
hontas  districts,  the  percentage  is  somewhat  better, 
a  reduction  of  miners’  wages  having  helped  some. 
That  this  has  not  helped  more  is  explained  from  cer¬ 
tain  sources  as  due  to  the  fact  that  wage  reductions 
were  from  a  higher  basis  than  New  River  union 
rates,  non-union  operators  having  felt  called  on,  in 
the  more  prosperous  period,  to  offer  a  premium  to 
workers, 

Bituminous  operators  have  been  more  active, 
though  in  some  cases  not  wisely  so.  The  Logan  dis¬ 
trict  of  West  Virginia  has  been  loading  fully  40%, 
and  the  Hazard  and  Harlan  districts  of  Kentucky 
perhaps  better  than  that.  In  Kanawha,  there  has  not 
been  a  full  recovery  from  the  recent  miners’  revolu¬ 
tion.  Production  in  these  districts  has  run  heavily 
to  domestic  sizes. 

The  new  situation  in  these  districts  has  brought 
out  to  some  extent  for  the  producers  the  question 
that  recurs  again  and  again,  in  times  of  dull  selling, 
as  to  whether  the  coal  jobber  is  serving  a  legitimate 
enonomic  purpose.  Some  producers  say  they  are 
not  generating  enough  business  to  justify  themselves 
and  there  is  more  than  usual  of  this  sort  of  talk  in 
Cincinnati  just  now.  It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  charge  is  an  attempt  to  mislocate  the  blame 
of  conditions  for  which  no  one  class  is  responsible 
and  for  the  remedy  of  which  all  are  striving  pains¬ 
takingly  and  diligently,  even  if  not  always  and  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  successfully. 

Current  Prices. 

In  smokeless  coals,  lump  has  continued  to  command 
from  $4.50  to  $5;  egg  from  $3.50  to  $4.50;  mine-run 
from  $2.50  to  $3,  and  slack  from  $1.75  to  $2,  when 
there  was  any  sale  for  it  at  all.  Bituminous  lump 
ranges  between  $2.50  and  $3.50,  with  egg  about  25 
cents  cheaper.  Mine-run  ranges  between  $1.75  and 
$2.  There  were  some  sales  as  low  'as  $1.50.  Slack, 
for  reasons  already  mentioned,  broke  below  the  dollar 
mark  and  was  se  ling  as  low  as  75  and  85  cents,  with 
some  sales  as  high  as  $1.50  and  $1.60.  All  this  was 
the  result  of  an  overstock  meeting  a  demand  which 
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was  increasing  too  slowly  to  absorb  the  over-enthusi¬ 
astic  increase. 

Coal  operators  here  get  somewhat  impatient  in 
waiting,  especially  when  conditions  fail  to  square  with 
the  assurances  of  over-optimistic  prophets,  but  they 
are  generally  satisfied  that  business  now  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction  and  that  the  revival  cannot 
come  to  others  without  giving  them  a  share  of  the 
prosperity  involved. 

Car  shortage  troubles  continue  to  be  reported.  This 
week  the  point  of  poignant  distress  along  this  line 
is  the  Logan  district  of  West  Virginia,  where  loading 
was  held  up  by  a  considerable  shortage  of  empties. 


BALTIMORE  TRADE  BRIGHTER 

Soft  Coal  Men  Report  Better  Line  of  Inquiry 
— Hard  Coal  Spurred  a  Bit  by  Cold  Weather. 

The  soft  coal  dealers  here  all  report  a  slightly 
improved  to  considerably  improved  line  of  inquiry 
for  immediate  business.  There  are  a  few  who  say 
that  this  situation  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
prove  encouraging  to  any  extent  but  the  majority 
feel  that  a  turn  of  the  tide  is  surely  here. 

This  increased  call  is  apparently  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  plants  had  held  off 
buying  until  the  last  moment  and  that  actual 
necessity  is  forcing  them  into  the  market.  Even 
at  that  the  buying  for  the  most  part  is  not  for 
the  distant  future,  purchasers  apparently  being 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  a  rising  market,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  admit  that  things  are  now 
at  rock  bottom.  Tight  money  undoubtedly  has 
something  to  do  with  this. 

Competition  of  the  keenest  kind  is  going  on  in 
the  soft  coal  world,  this  affecting  both  bunker 
and  line  trading.  Pools  71  and  9  are  offering  here 
as  low  as  $2.35  to  $2.50  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines. 
In  some  of  the  recent  bunker  trading  there  were 
sales  of  best  grade  steam  coals  on  a  mine  basis 
as  low  as  $2.20  a  net  ton,  or  a  price  per  gross 
ton  trimmed  in  bunker  as  low  as  $5.85. 

Export  Situation  Flat. 

The  export  situation  continues  distressingly 
flat.  The  month  of  October  promises  to  fall  be¬ 
low  that  of  September,  which  was  abnormally 
low.  The  Governmental  moves  to  supply  ships 
at  nominal  price  for  movement  of  American  ex¬ 
port  coal  are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  trade 
here,  but  this  is  not  expected  to  give  immediate 
stimulation. 

Hard  coal  dealers  are  beginning  to  report  that 
cooler  weather  is  bringing  a  number  of  orders  to 
their  books.  These  orders,  however,  in  many 
cases  are  for  one  and  two  ton  lots,  and  never  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  here  can  the  dealers 
recall  such  cautious  buying  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Part  of  this  is  due  undoubtedly  to  lack 
of  money  in  the  home.  Part,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  due  to  the  misleading  feeling  that  prices  are 
to  come  down  instead  of  advance.  Locally  there 
has  been  no  retail  advance  of  any  moment  since 
July. 

The  yards  of  the  dealers  here  are  fairly  well 
filled  and  there  is  enough  to  care  for  emergency 
ordering  for  a  brief  time.  The  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  likely  to  continue  to  buy  in  intermittent 
manner  will  pro'bably  aid  a  situation  here  in 
which  the  shortage  in  cellars  and  yards  approxi¬ 
mates  120,000  tons.  From  every  angle  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  an  unusual  one,  but  the  trade  still  feels 
that  serious  complications  will  arise  if  real  cold 
weather  sets  in  early  this  season. 


Million  -Ton  Order  in  Market. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Co.,  with  general  offices 
located  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  is  in  the  market  for  one  million  tons  of 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky 
coal,  for  shipment  between  October  15th,  1921,  and 
the  1st  of  April,  1922. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Co.  is  acting  as  purchasing 
agent  for  three  hundred  consumers  of  coal  and  will 
require  a  heavy  tonnage  over  the  next  six  months  to 
take  care  of  their  requirements. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 


Improvement  Very  Slight,  with  Prices 
Holding  at  Low  Levels. 

Bituminous  shippers  are  trying  hard  to  convince 
themselves  that  their  trade  is  improving.  A  few  say 
that  it  is,  but  a  good  many  are  unable  to  see  where 
it  comes  in.  They  say  that  September  was  not  as 
good  as  August,  so  that  this  month  from  now  on 
will  have  to  come  in  pretty  strong  to  even  up.  More¬ 
over,  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  trade 
ought  to  show  a  decided  improvement,  at  least  in  the 
volume  of  business,  but  nobody  finds  it  to  be  in  that 
way.  Here  is  a  report  from  Toronto  that  quite  an 
amount  of  coal  on  track  there  has  paid  a  week’s 
demurrage  and  may  have  to  be  sold  for  freight. 

At  the  same  time  nobody  doubts  that  the  trade 
will  steadily  improve  from  this  time  on,  the  main 
point  of  uncertainty  being  as  to  how  fast  the  rate 
will  be.  For  there  will  need  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
boom  to  start  prices  up,  and  that  seems  now  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  calculation.  The  factories  are  run¬ 
ning  faster  than  they  were,  but  only  a  little,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  idle  men  will  get  just  about  work 
enough  through  the  winter  to  keep  most  of  them 
off  the  poor  books.  The  outlook  is  not  as  pleasing 
as  one  would  wish. 

The  Consumer  Hesitates. 

There  is  something  yet  in  the  conditions  that  does 
not  please  the  consumer  of  goods  and  he  is  waiting 
for  it  to  straighten  out.  When  he  is  satisfied,  there 
will  be  business,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
will  be  much  of  a  boom.  Our  foreign  trade  is  not 
good  enough  for  that  and  it  is  not  likely  to  improve 
much  right  away.  So  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  the  turn  to  appear.  It  will  come  before  long 
and  if  it  is  not  overdone  it  ought  to  stay  a  good  long 
while. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  people,  most  of  whom 
ought  to  know  better,  who  claim  that  the  boom  of 
last  fall  was  no  more  warranted  than  one  would  be 
now,  which  means  that  such  spurts  are  mere  con¬ 
spiracies  between  members  of  the  trade  that  ought 
to  put  them  out  of  the  business  summarily.  Still, 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  all  shippers  and 
business  men  generally  are  for  the  most  part  obliged 
to  take  advantage  of  big  prices  to  tide  themselves 
over  such  times  as  the  present,  when  the  person  who 
is  making  a  fair  profit  is  not  easy  to  find.  The  public 
never  has  any  sympathy  for  the  business  man  who 
hangs  on  in  times  of  poor  trade  and  keeps  things 
together  against  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 
Only  the  big  profits  are  flung  at  him. 

Grain  Movement  Threatened  Trouble. 

The  heavy  grain  receipts  here  came  near  cutting 
down  the  car  surplus  so  that  the  whole  freight  move¬ 
ment  would  suffer,  but  that  is  easing  off  some  now 
and  the  car  supply,  or  perhaps  the  supply  of  motive 
power,  is  no  doubt  sufficient.  The  rush  in  that 
branch  of  trade  must  have  increased  the  consumption 
of  fuel  considerably.  It  was  a  sort  of  notice  that 
things  were  alive  in  some  branches  of  trade  anyhow. 

Bituminous  prices  are  much  as  before,  being  $3 
for  Youghiogheny,  gas  lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley 
mine-run,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  all  slack,  adding  $2.36 
to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  all  other  coals,  to 
cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

Anthracite  does  not  come  this  way  as  fast  as  it 
did.  It  seems  to  be  wanted  somewhere  else  at  pres¬ 
ent  more  than  it  is  here.  Nobody  complains,  unless 
it  be  the  owner  of  lake  tonnage,  and  as  he  is  doing 
much  better  this  season  than  was  expected,  he  is  not 
saying  much.  Local  consumers  are  about  as  in¬ 
different  as  ever. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  112,440  tons,  of 
which  57,300  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 

24.600  tons  for  Chicago,  20„900  tons  for  Milwaukee, 

7.600  tons  for  Green  Bay,  1,700  tons  for  Cheboygan, 
Mich.,  and  340  tons  for  Pelee  Island. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  65-70  cents  to  Chicago,  60 
cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents  to  Green  Bay  and  50 
cents  to  Duluth.  Other  ports  mentioned  are  merely 
occasional. 
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AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Demand  from  New  England  Keeps  Up 
Export  Trade  Dull. 

The  Hampton  Roads  coal  market  continues 
show  the  same  tendencies  of  slow  export  dema 
and  brisk  trade  with  New  England,  which  has  be 
the  case  since  August.  The  demand  seems  to 
centering  chiefly  on  Pool  1,  and  the  rate  of  mot 
ment  for  the  past  week  was  slightly  curtailed  o\( 
the  previous  week,  though  with  a  general  avera 
for  the  past  three  weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  ve 
little  variation  is  shown  in  the  matter  of  tonnage, 
seems  that  New  England  buyers  continue  to  be  t 
chief  and  almost  the  only  customers  here,  except  f 
the  few  ships  which  are  destined  and  calling  here  f 
bunkers. 

According  to  shippers  who  are  in  close  touch  wi 
New  England  business,  it  is  believed  that  during  t 
next  few  weeks,  movements  will  be  even  larger  th; 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  During  the  past  week 
noticeable  change  occurred  in  the  tidewater  cc 
market,  which  was  the  dumping  of  a  large  portion 
high  volatile  coals  at  Newport  News.  This  coal  w 
moved  partly  to  New  England,  which  ordinari 
takes  very  little  high  volatile  coal  from  this  mark* 
This  movement  also  relieved  the  pressure  of  quot 
tions  and  left  the  Newport  News  piers  almost  ba 
of  coal,  as  the  record  of  stocks  on  hand  showed  a 
proximately  25,000  tons  of  all  classifications  remaint 
at  the  week  end,  in  comparison  with  52,000  for  tl 
previous  week. 

Little  change  has  been  noticed  in  the  bituminoi 
coal  market  during  the  past  week.  Domestic  buyir 
has  probably  shown  a  little  increase  and  export  trac 
still  continuing  at  a  low  point,  we  find  that  pric. 
have  failed  to  show  any  appreciable  advance.  Then 
fore  the  trade  does  not  anticipate  any  improvemet 
until  the  winter  demand  sets  in  and  transportatic 
facilities  are  taxed.  Then  it  is  expected  that  prici 
will  gradually  increase,  reaching  a  higher  level,  £ 
they  did  in  former  periods  of  car  shortage  and  cor 
gestion,  which  according  to*  the  present  limited  rang 
of  production  is  far  in  excess  of  present  market  d< 
mand,  and  naturally  tends  to  check  any  advance. 

Lower  Stocks  at  Njewport  News. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  reduction  in  stocks  at  New 
port  News,  the  entire  amount  of  coal  at  tide  thi 
week  was  lower  than  has  been  the  case  for  som 
weeks  past..  The  stocks  at  Lamberts  Point  an 
Sewalls  Point  were  slightly  increased  over  th 
previous  week,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  th 
reductions  at  Newport  News. 

Dumpings  over  all  three  piers  at  Hampton  Road 
for  week  ending  October  7,  were  220,728  tons,  whil 
the  previous  week  showed  that  229,132  tons  wer 
dumped.  For  the  year  to  date  12,625,539  tons  ha 
passed  over  all  piers,  as  compared  with  16,538,43* 
tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  present  demand  is  principally  for  the  bette 
grade  coals,  chiefly  Pool  1,  which  is  being  quotet 
around  $5  per  gross  ton  piers,  Pools  1  and  2  mixei 
are  being  sold  as  low  as  $4.50  per  ton,  while  Pool: 
5  and  7  are  selling  about  25  cents  lower.  Bunkerin* 
prices  have  dropped  considerable  between  the  middli 
of  August  and  the  latter  part  of  September,  whicl 
is  attributed  to  the  increased  productions  in  botl 
England  and  America,  and  the  continued  decline  ii 
charter  rates  prevailing  in  all  markets. 

According  to  reports  it  is  found  that  the  declirn 
has  been  general  except  at  Canadian,  South  Africai 
and  Australian  ports.  All  American  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  show  a  reduction  except  Portland 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  In  the  Gulf  coast,  Mobik 
is  selling  at  a  lower  price  but  the  other  ports  re¬ 
main  unchanged ;  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Los  Angeled 
has  dropped  the  prices  but  San  Francisco,  Columbia 
River  ports  and  those  on  Puget  Sound  remain  the 
same. 


A  further  reduction  of  39,328  in  the  number  of 
idle  freight  cars  occurred  during  the  week  ending 
October  1st.  On  the  latter  date  the  surplus  stood 
at  375,370,  of  which  number,  however,  only  172,420 
were  in  serviceable  condition.  No  less  than  202,950 
were  in  need  of  repairs. 
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IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


nsumers  Only  Buying  Minimum  Amounts 
— Crude  Oil  Competes  With  Coal. 

»yhat  appears  to  be  a  fruitless  effort  is  being 
it  forth  to  urge  people  to  buy  coal  at  once,  if 
•y  have  room  for  it,  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
werbial  “last  minute.’’  But  if  they  have  not 
jght  until  this  time,  when  killing  frosts  have 
uck,  and  when  some  relief  is  necessary  from  cold 
•  comfort,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  not  buy 
til  they  have  to  do  it.  It  does  not  follow  that 
iple  are  going  cold  because  they  are  not  buying 

il.  There  was  a  considerable  carry-over  among 
mestic  consumers  from  a  year  ago,  because  of  the 
Id  winter  of  last  season. 

People  are  confining  their  coal  burning  to  a  mini- 

im,  and  will  doubtless  save  somewhat  through 
eater  care  in  firing.  Another  thing  that  is  going 
have  some  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  domes- 
coal  is  the  featuring  of  crude  oil  burner  attach- 

:nts  for  domestic  heating  plants.  These  burners 
e  being  sold  at  from  as  low  as  $25  to  $200  for 
e  in  hot  air  furnaces,  steam  and  hot  water  heat- 
r  plants.  It  is  something  of  a  question  how  they 
11  stand  up  under  the  severe  winters,  although 
;  claim  is  made  for  them  that  they  have  been 
;ted  with  good  results.  At  any  rate  a  number  of 
em  are  being  installed  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  claim  is  made  for  them  that  they  will  burn 
on  the  basis  of  100  to  150  gallons  a  month  as 
mpared  with  the  consumption  of  a  ton  or  a  ton 
d  a  half  of  hard  coal.  This  means  a  cost  for  oil 
$10  to  $15  a  month  for  oil.  But  if  true  it  means 
|  saving  of  from  $3  to  $8  a  month,  and  in  the 
esent  state  of  mind  toward  the  coal  business  ally¬ 
ing  that  promises  a  saving  from  coal  costs  is  going 
receive  a  hearty  welcome.  There  may  be  an 
.akening  that  is  distressing  later  on  to  those  who 
rn  to  crude  oil  for  relief  from  coal  costs,  but 
nile  the  lesson  is  under  way,  the  coal  business  is 
sing  its  tonnage. 

So  far  as  can  be  discerned  from  a  study  of  the 
tuation,  buyers,  small  and  large,  are  holding  fast 
the  idea  of  small  purchases  made  only  as  con- 
tions  compel.  It  is  improbable  that  people  generally 
ally  expect  any  relief  from  current  coal  costs,  but 
ey  are  going  on  the  theory  that  “You  never  can 
’ll.”  If  any  such  unexpected  thing  shall  happen 
tween  now  and  spring,  it  will  assuredly  find  a 
eat  many  people  waiting  for  it  and  ready  to  take 
11  advantage  thereof. 

Unrest  and  Lack  of  Confidence  Affects  Trade. 

The  coal  trade  has  been  fiercely  assailed  on  the 
ibject  of  costs,  but  all  commerce  is  suffering  from 
e  same  unrest  and  lack  of  confidence.  Grocers 
implain  that  they  are  selling  on  closer  margins 
id  are  making  greater  efforts  to  meet  the  demand 
ir  lower  retail  costs  but  they  find  that  they  are 
•eeted  with  the  same  doubt  and  questioning  of 
otive  and  of  action. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  the  docks  at  the  head  of  Lake 
uperior  to  October  1st,  show  1,414,600  tons  of  hard 
>al,  a  gain  of  365,000  tons  from  a  year  ago,  and 
'  7,160,000  tons  of  soft,  a  gain  of  2,973,000  tons  over 
>20.  This  makes  1921  receipts  the  first  in  three 
:ars  that  showed  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year 
id  the  largest  receipts  in  the  past  four  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  approximate  needs  in  coal  with 
ie  unknown  quantities  of  weather,  state  of  business, 
imands  for  manufacturing  and  needs  of  the  rail- 
iads  all.  offering  possible  wide  variation.  But  in 
;ew  of  present  conditions,  it  seems  most  unlikely 
mt  there  will  be  any  serious  difficulty  with  moving 
jal,  as  long  as  the  railroads  maintain  their  present 
aility  to  move  goods. 

The  arguments  put  forth  in  some  quarters  that  a 
ish  of  orders  would,  leave  many  without  fuel  are 
nwise  because  they  . are.  based  upon  an  assumption 
lat  is  most  unlikely,  of  people. having  no  coal  now, 
scause  buying  has. been  confined  to  small  orders 
id  less  of  them  than  common.  Many  consumers 
ave  a  little  on  hand,  perhaps  as  much  as  they  would 
e  likely  to  buy  in  a-  single  order  if  they  were  but. 
•tie  concern  listed  ih  a  single  day  ofders  aggregating 
l  tons,  and  it  took  56  orders  to  make  this  amount: 


This  shows  that  the  usual  order  is  one  ton  of  hard 
coal,  and  that  the  two  ton  lots  were  so  few  that  they 
hardly  outweighed  the  occasional  quarter  and  half¬ 
ton  orders. 

The  reason  these  statements  are  branded  as  un¬ 
wise  is  that  the  coal  trade  already  rests  under  an 
undeserved  accusation  of  making  scare  predictions 
to  force  buying  which  is  not  necessary.  These  state¬ 
ments  will  simply  add  to  the  score  of  charges  against 
the  trade.  And  they  are  quite  unlikely  to  come 
about.  The  grim  attitude  of  some  who  refuse  to 
urge  business,  take  what  comes  and  wait  for  what¬ 
ever  develops  without  any  predictions  being  laid  up 
against  them,  seems  more  likely  to  be  the  successful 
one. 


BRISK  TRADE  AT  COLUMBUS 

Activity  Is  Largely  Confined  to  the  Domestic 
Grades,  However. 

With  low  temperatures  continuing  all  over  central 
Ohio,  the  domestic  coal  business  still  is  brisk  and 
reports  from  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  en¬ 
couraging.  The  domestic  business  is  not  sensational, 
but  it  continues  to  show  gradual  improvement.  Prices 
in  genera!  are  unchanged  from  last  week,  but  some 
companies  whose  quotations  were  a  little  above  the 
average  are  shaving  them  to  meet  competition. 

Hocking  Valley  lump  is  still  quoted  at  $2.75  to  $3, 
Hocking  mine-run  at  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  Hocking 
screenings  at  90c.  to  $1.25,  although  the  90c.  price 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  $1  being  the 
average  minimum  price.  Pomeroy  lump  is  $3.50  and 
Pomeroy  mine-run  $2.90.  West  Virginia  splint  is 
$3  to  $3.50,  and '  the  white  ash  grades  from  $3.50 
to  $3.75.  At  least  one  West  Virginia  company  is 
offering  an  unusually  good  grade  of  two-inch  lump 
at  $2.65.  West  Virginia  screenings  are  $1.15  to  $1.35; 
Pocahontas  lump,  $4.50,  Pocahontas  mine-run  $2.35 
to  $3,  and  Pocahontas  screenings  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Retail  prices  are  unchanged,  the  following  being 
the  average :  Hocking  lump,  $6  to  $6.50,  Hocking 
egg,  $5.50;  West  Virginia  splint,  $7.25;  white  ash 
lump,  $7.50-$7.75;  white  ash  egg,  $6.50;  Pocahontas 
lump,  $9.50;  Pocahontas  mine-run,  $7.50. 

Large  Inquiries  for  Steam  Coal. 

The  prospects  of  a  suspension  of  operations  next 
April  over  the  negotiating  of  a  new  wage  scale  is 
already  resulting  in  some  large  steam  users  asking 
for  bids  on  sufficient  coal  to  last  them  during  the 
period  of  a  probable  shut-down.  The  attitude  of 
the  miners  is  that  they  will  not  suffer  any  reduction 
in  wages,  while  operators  claim  that  they  cannot  make 
a  living  by  continuing  to  do  business  at  the  present 
scale  and  meet  the  competition  of  a  lower  scale  in 
other  fields. 

As  was  hinted  in  this  column  last  week,  another 
suit  has  been  filed  in  the  local  Common  Pleas  Court 
to  enjoin  other  contracts  entered  into  by  the  State 
Purchasing  Department  for  coal  for  State  institu¬ 
tions.  As  in  the  other  suit,  which  was  not  contested 
by  the  State,  it  is  alleged  that  the  State  Purchasing 
Agent  did  not  accept  the  lowest  and  best  bids. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  locally  to  the  hearing 
in  Indianapolis  Friday  before  Federal  Judge  Ander¬ 
son  upon  the  application  of  the  Borderland  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Indiana  for  an  injunction  enjoining  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  from  further 
collection  of  miners’  dues  through  the  check-off 
system.  A  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Borderland 
corporation  has  been  furnished  all  members  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  by  officials  of  the 
exchange. 

The  car  supply  in  Ohio  fields  is  adequate  at  the 
present  time,  but  there  has  _  been  a  slight  shortage 
on  some  .roads  touching  mines  in  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky. 


Government  loans  to  workers  temporarily  out 
of  jobs,  estimated  to  involve  an  outlay  of  around 
$2,500,000,000,  was  suggested  to  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Unemployment  as  an  emergency 
measure  this  week  by  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
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CHICAGO  DOING  BETTER 


More  Seasonable  Weather  Has  Given  Needed 
Stimulation  to  Domestic  Trade. 

Reports  of  improvement  in  the  retail  coal  trade 
are  continuing  to  be  heard  on  the  Chicago  market, 
not  only  from  Chicago  and  suburbs,  but  from  towns 
throughout  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
This  improvement,  which  is  taking  a  general  rather 
than  spotty  nature,  is  attributed  to  the  coming  of 
cooler  weather,  with  light  snow  flurries  in  some 
localities. 

This  improvement  in  the  retail  business  has  been 
reflected  all  along  the  line,  wherever  domestic  coal 
is  handled.  The  wholesalers  are  now  viewing  the 
situation  with  a  little  more  optimism,  and  production 
has  increased.  Illinois  mines  last  week  were  operating 
on  45  per  cent  running  time,  which  is  quite  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  highest  previous  running  time 
this  year. 

The  decision  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  to  lay 
in  supplies,  has  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  steam 
trade,  which  is  still  sluggish,  with  little  coal  being 
contracted  for,  and  the  spot  market  none  too  active. 
A  few  contracts  were  placed  in  Chicago  industrial 
trade  during  the  past  week.  The  clothing  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  vicinity  are  planning  on  full  opera¬ 
tion  this  winter,  and  some  of  them  have  already  taken 
steps  to  secure  coal  supplies.  Other  lines  are  grad¬ 
ually  getting  back  to  work,  but  for  the  most  part 
are  on  short-time  schedules  and  buying  coal  as  the 
occasion  requires. 

With  the  probability  of  a  railroad  strike  once  more 
fading  out,  the  buyers  of  steam  coal  are  settling  back 
into  the  old  rut  of  inactivity.  The  outlook  for  a 
rail  tie-up  took  on  a  rather  serious  aspect  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  a  number  of  industrial  concerns  de¬ 
cided  then  and  there  to  play  safe  and  order  their 
coal,  but  now  the  situation  has  changed  and  this 
flurry  of  buying  has  again  died  out. 

First  Reports  of  Car  Shortage. 

Coming  with  the  increased  production  in  Illinois, 
the  first  reports  of  the  season  on  a  car  shortage  were 
heard  last  week.  Frank  H.  Woods,  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.,  who  visited  the  company’s  coal  mines  in 
Saline  County  last  week,  notified  his  Chicago  office 
that  four  coal  mines  in  Saline  County  had  suspended 
operation  temporarily  because  of  the  absence  of  cars 
and  the  resulting  inability  to  move  coal.  The  suspen¬ 
sion  of  operation  was  only  of  short  duration,  but 
indicates  that  conditions  are  becoming  a  little  more 
serious  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consuming  indus¬ 
tries.  During  September  148,460  cars,  including  all 
kinds  of  freight,  were  handled  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railroad,  compared  with  161,951  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  This  is 
only  a  decrease  of  7%,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  business  conditions  are  not  half  as  bad  as  some 
pessimistic  people  paint  them. 

Circular  prices  remain  unchanged  on  the  Chicago 
market.  Domestic  quotations  have  a  firmer  tendency, 
due  to  the  improvement  in  the  retail  trade,  but  the 
steam  grades  often  sell  below  the  circular  quotations 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  buying. 

Storing  of  smaller  sizes  at  the  mines  continues  in 
Illinois,  and  the  market  fQr  screenings  conld  hardly 
be  in  a  more  unhealthy  condition. 

Smokeless  mine-run  has  registered  an  advance 
in  price,  according  to  some  of  the  Chicago  whole¬ 
salers,  while  others  quote  $2  a  ton  as  the  prevail¬ 
ing  price.  Some  sales  were  made  last  week 
around  $2.60  as  the  high  point. 

Receipts  of  coal  via  the  lake  have  fallen  off 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  demand  for 
anthracite  has  made  a  noticeable  improvement. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  aroused  in  Chi¬ 
cago  over  the  American  Mining  Congress  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  this  city  from,  October  17 
to  22.  This  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  complete  display  of  mining  equipment  and 
methods  ever  held  in  the  country.  A  number 
of  the  prominent  local  coal  men  are  working  on 
the  committee  for  arrangements  and  they  predict 
a  large  attendance  of  the  public  as  well  as  mining 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


The  W.  H.  Hurley  Coal  Co.  has  moved  into 
new  offices  in  the  Fisher  Building. 

E.  E.  Evans,  coal  man  from  Streeter,  Ill.,  was 
in  Chicago  on  business  last  week. 

__  S.  Frederick,  coal  man  from  Clarence,  Ill.,  was  in 
Chicago  on  business  matters  last  week. 

A.  L.  Denison,  a  Rochester,  Ind.,  coal  man,  was 
among  the  visitors  in  Chicago  last  week. 

T.  J.  Mulgrew,  retail  coal  man  from  Dubuque,  la., 
was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

R.  A.  Frazier,  Nevada,  Iowa,  coal  dealer  was 
in  Chicago  last  week  on  a  business  trip. 

A.  O.  McNeil,  a  retail  coal  dealer  of  Kenosha, 
YVis.,  spent  several  days  in  Chicago  recently. 

M.  C.  Case  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill., 
was  in  Chicago  last  week  for  a  short  business  trip. 

J.  M.  Rankin,  coal  man  of  Cambridge,  Neb., 
came  to  Chicago  last  week  for  a  short  business 
trip. 

H.  L.  Moorhead,  coal  man  from  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  was  a  visitor  on  the  Chicago  market  last 
week. 

C.  A.  C ruik shank,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  visited  the  Chicago  market  last 
week. 

D.  Smith,  retail  coal  man  from  Lake  Odessa, 
Mich.,  spent  several  days  at  the  Sherman  Hotel 
last  week. 

N.  Robbins,  coal  and  lime  dealer  from  Gran  1 
Haven,  Mich.,  stopped  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Ch„- 
cago  last  week. 

W.  J.  Spencer  of  Brerton,  Ill.,  head  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  attending 
to  business  matters. 

E.  K.  Sowash,  grain  and  coal  dealer  of  Seneca, 
Ill.,  paid  a  visit  to  members  of  the  coal  trade  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

General  manager  of  Crerar,  Clinch  &  Co.,  E.  C. 
Searles,  returned  this  week  from  a  trip  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mines  and  to  St.  Louis. 

E.  H.  Edwin,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.,  spent  some  time  last  week  at  the  mines  of 
his  company  at  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

W.  S.  Harwood,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  president 
of  the  Harwood  Lumber  Co.  (also  handlers  of 
coal),  was  in  the  city  last  week. 

George  A.  Olsen  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
Ehrlich-Pierce  Coal  Co.,  after  several  years’  con¬ 
nection  with  Farley  Hopkins  Co. 

Lorin  W.  Jones  has  secured  the  services  of  B.  W. 
Kilculen,  an  experienced  coal  man,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co. 

John  H.  Brand,  secretary  of  the  Milton  E.  Robin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  is  back  in  Chicago  with  a  lot  of  good 
fish  stories  after  his  vacation  at  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

George  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  was  in  Kansas 
City  last  week  attending  a  freight  rate  conference. 

M.  S.  Coleman  of  the  Big  Creek  Coals,  Inc.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  operators  of  four  mines  in  Saline  County, 
and  one  in  Northern  Illinois,  was  in  Chicago  for  a 
day  last  week. 

Peter  Diedrich,  a  retail  coal  dealer  of  De  Kalb, 
Ill.,  visited  secretary  I.  L.  Runyan  at  the  offices  of 
the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  week. 

Frank  H.  George  and  Mark  Woods,  both  from 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  were  jn,  Chicago  last  week  for  the  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting  of  ^the  (YGara  Coai'  Co.,  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

W.  E.  Deegans  Coal  Co.  oft  Huntington,  W.  Va, 
will  open  a  Chicago  office  in  the  near  future,  accord¬ 
ing  to  \\ .  B.  Hollandsiyprth  of-  that  concern,  who 
was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

The  Victor  Coal  Co.  announces  that  Russell 
M.  Beall  is  now  associated  with  that  concern  in 
the  capacity  of  a  "salesman.  He  will  cover  the 
Chicago  territory  for  the  time  being. 


^  The  Aberdeen  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  37  West  Van 
Buren  Street,  was  incorporated  last  week  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  P. 
Worth,  H.  A.  Huskey  and  H.  A.  Thomas. 

Four  hundred  men  employed  by  the  Marco  mine 
near  Harrisburg  have  again  resumed  work  in  the 
mine  after  a  week’s  strike,  brought  about  by  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  miners  and  officials. 

Carl  Scholz,  vice-president  of  the  Raleigh-Wyom- 
Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  left  Chicago 
early  last  week  for  Cincinnati,  where  he  expected  to 
spend  a  few  days  before  returning  to  Charleston. 

The  DeSoto  C.  &  M.  Co.  of  DeSoto,  Ill.,  has  filed 
articles  of  dissolution  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  company  was  incorporated  for  $100,000,  with 
Stuart  Foot,  president,  and  B.  E.  Harris,  secretary. 

The  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  collected  over  $500  in  “claims  and  collec¬ 
tions”-  for  its  members  during  the  past  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  association. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  &  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co,  Fisher  Building, 
Chicago,  returned  this  week  from  a  trip  to  the  com¬ 
pany  s  mines  at  Marion,  Ill,  returning  by  way  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  Cissna  Park  Grain  &  Coal  Co,  located  at 
Cissna  Park,  Ill,  near  Chicago,  has  “gone”  coopera¬ 
tive.  That  concern  filed  notice  with  the  State  rela¬ 
tive  to  changing  to  Cissna  Park  Co-operative  Grain 
&  Coal  Co. 

J.  R.  Jeter  and  L.  R.  Jeter,  from  Forkville,  Ill, 
and  Odell,  Ill,  respectively,  lumber  grain  and 
coal  men  were  in  Chicago  last  week  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Grain  Dealers’  National 
Association. 

,  R-  E.  Holbrook,  representing  George  G.  Pope  & 
Co.  of  Chicago,  stopped  in  Cincinnati  last  week  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  mines  in  the  Hazard  district.  J. 
H.  Harmon,  sales  manager,  left  Chicago  this  week 
for  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

Effective  last  Monday,  October  10th,  W.  C  Hill 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Thomas  N.  Nordue 
Coal  Co,  became  general  sales  agent  and  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Department  of  Edwin 
F.  Daniels  &  Co,  Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago. 

J.  T.  Averitt,  coal  traffic  agent  for  the  C,  M.  &  St. 
Paul  Ry„  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  coal  fields 
m  the  vicinity  of  Roundup,  Mont.  He  reports  that 
although  the  mines  are  operating  only  one-third  time, 
the  production  of  tonnage  is  ten  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year. 

Horace  Clark,  president  of  the  Clark  C.  &  C.  Co, 
Peori^  Ill,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators  in  Chicago  last  week,  states  that  his 
mines  are  running  about  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
which  is  six  per  cent  higher  than  the  general  running 
tune  for  the  State  last  week. 

Mrs.  Fred.  LTpham,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  Consumers  Co,  returned  to  her  home  at 
Glenview,  after  spending  some  time  in  Atlantic 
.y>  where  she  was  recovering  from  an  opera- 
tion  for  appendicitis.  Mr.  Upham  went  to  Atlantic 
City  to  accompany  her  home. 

William  H.  Daly  has  been  appointed  western 
manager  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
/  J*  Patterson  Co.  He  will  succeed  Harry  E. 
Cohn,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  Mr.  Daly  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal  Co. 

Chicago  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  John  Dill  Rob¬ 
ertson,  warned  the  landlords  of  Chicago  to  put  in 
their  coal  supplies  immediately,  reminding  them  that 
arrest  and  prosecution  for  landlords  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  heat  for  their  tenants,  would  follow 
the  first  complaints  in  that  direction. 

The  Conway  C.  &  C.  Co,  53  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard,  is  a  new  incorporation  on  the  Chicago  market, 
the  firm  was  incorporated  last  week  for  $100,000 
capital  and  will  deal  in  fuel,  grain,  feed,  ice  and 
budding  materials.  The  incorporators  are  William 
i.  Conway,  Catherine  M.  Conway  and  John  T.  Kane. 

Complaint  has  been  registered  with  the  ICC 
against  unreasonable  coal  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
com  La  Marsh,  Ill,  to  Galesburg,  Ill,  because  the 
rate  is  not  the  same  as  that  from  Peoria  to  Gales¬ 


burg.  The  complaint  was  made  by  M.  E.  Case  Co 
Co.  of  Peoria,  in  conjunction  with  other  firms  of  th, 
city. 

The  Elder-Bixler  Coal  Co,  of  Carrier  Mills,  II 
was  dissolved  last  week  by  voluntary  applicatiq 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  firm  was  incoi 
porated  in  June,  1917,  with  a  capital  stock  c 
$25,000.  The  Harrisburg  Co.  will  continu 
to  operate  the  mine  this  company  was  former] 
interested  in. 

As  announced  in  this  column  last  week,  the  Bink 
ley  Coal  Co,  1 1  S.  La  Salle  Street,  was  incorporate 
for  $100,000.  This  is  merely  a  change  in  the  nam 
of  the  wholesale  concern  of  L.  G.  Binkley  &  Co 
made  necessary  by  the  purchase  of  a  coal  mine  a 
Clinton,  Ind,  the  mine  being  known  as  No.  5.  Unde 
the  new  incorporation  W.  H.  Leland  holds  $37  SO 
m  stock,  L.  G.  Binkley  holds  $37,500,  Hubert’ A 
Howard  holds  $20,000,  and  E.  A.  Howard  hold 
$5,000.  ^  These  same  parties  also  incorporated  th- 
Fifth  \  ein  Coal  Co,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150  OOC 
last  week. 


Chicago  Wholesalers  Discuss  Refusal  Evil. 

When  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Dealers 
Association  met  last  week,  the  matter  of  unjus- 
refusals  of  coal  by  small  country  dealers  was 
discussed.  Some  of  the  wholesalers  pointed  out 
their  experiences  in  connections  with  the  refusal 
e\il,  saying  that  often  two  country  dealers  will 
make  plans  for  the  purchase  of  coal  below  the 
price  quoted. 

The  procedure  is  usually  for  one  dealer  to  order 
the  car  of  coal  and  then  refuse  to  accept  it  upon 
arrival.  The  other  merchant  will  then  offer  to 
take  the  coal  at  a  price  much  below  the  original 
price.  The  shipper,  with  no  other  course  open 
to  him,  must  accept  the  price  offered.  The  two 
country  dealers  then  divide  the  shipment  and  ex¬ 
pense,  making  excessive  profits  on  their  retailing 
transactions. 

According  to  L.  Romanski,  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  association,  this  practice  is  assuming 
alarming  proportions,  and  the  Chicago  Wholesale 
Coal  Dealers  Association  is  planning  legal  action. 


Will  Develop  Tennessee  Mines. 

Eugene  L.  Geary,  C.  &  C.  Bank  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill,  representative  for  the  Pocahontas  & 
Swanee  Coal  &  Iron  Co,  a  Delaware  corpora¬ 
tion,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  do  business  in  Illinois.  The 
company  is  owner  of  a  tract  of  coal  land  in 
Tennessee  consisting  of  approximately  10,000  j 
acres.  Part  of  the  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000,  a 
sum  of  $88,900  will  be  employed  in  the  Illinois 
business. 

A  good  percentage  of  the  working  capital  of 
the  company  will  be  employed  immediately  to  I 
develop  the  coal  fields  owned  by  the  company 
in  Tennessee.  Former  Governor  W.  L.  Harding 
of  Iowa,  is  president  of  the  new  company  and 
George  T.  Walker  of  Chicago,  is  secretary. 


One  of  the  few  advantages  of  advancing  years 
is  the  experience  obtained,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  with  the  period  of  depression  from  ’93  to 
96.  That  is  probably  the  only  recent  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country  that  is  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  present-day  conditions,  and  there  is 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  industry 
emerged  from  that  period  in  splendid  form. 
Though  the  coal  trade  lagged  somewhat,  steel 
came  forward  with  a  rush  and  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  marked  the 
starting  point  of  a  great  and  profitable  enterprise, 
developing  over  night,  one  might  almost  say,  the 
celebrated  1901  crop  of  Pittsburgh  millionaires. 


The  facilities  are  built  in  substantial  style  adjacent 
to  the  tracks  of  the  N.  Y,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R,  giving 
the  impression  to  some  passers-by  that  a  new  retail 
yard  was  being  constructed. 


Ictober  IS,  1921 

ACTIVITY  AT  BOSTON 

ool  Weather  Stimulates  Anthracite  Trade — 
Demand  for  Southern  Coal. 

The  cooler  weather  of  the  first  of  October  has 
imulated  the  domestic  trade  of  the  retail  dealers 
id  brought  deliveries  much  nearer  the  capacity  mark 
lan  it  has  been  for  some  months. 

The  advance  in  retail  price  which  occured  in  several 
f  the  New  England  cities  brought  to  many  consumers 
realizing  sense  of  the  necessity  of  securing  their 
apply  and  the  futility  of  waiting  for  lower  prices. 

The  attitude  of  the  U.  M.  W.  at  the  recent  con¬ 
dition  at  Indianapolis  and  the  refusal  of  the  central 
ommittee  to  accede  to  the  president’s  request  that 
ny  differences  relative  to  the  national  agreement  be 
ubmitted  to  arbitration  does  not  indicate  any  in- 
lination  on  their  part  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
vages  and  without  such  a  reduction  there  can  be  no 
naterial  reduction  in  the  mine  prices  of  coal. 

For  the  past  four  weeks  the  production  of  soft 
•oal  has  steadily  increased  but  up  to  the  first  of 
Ictober  the  cumulative  production  was  112  million 
ons  behind  that  of  the  year  1920.  The  all-rail  ship- 
nents  to  New  England  were  only  57  per  cent  of 
hose  of  last  year  for  the  week  ending  October  1st. 

Low  water-freights  are  bringing  the  southern  coals 
11vto  New  England  points  adjacent  to  tidewater  at 
jrices  which  more  than  meet  the  Pennsylvania  coals 
wrought  in  all-rail.  A  considerable  tonnage  is  being 
jischarged  at  the  New  England  docks. 

Quotations  follow  closely  those  of  the  past  few 
weeks  but  with  a  decided  decrease  in  concessions 
offered  in  order  to  move  shipments.  A  sale  of 
several  thousand  tons  of  New  River  at  $6.50  f.  o.  b. 
Providence  is  reported  and  New  River  at  Hampton 
Roads  has  been  offered  at  $4.70  per  ton. 

Buying  Encouraged. 

The  improved  outlook  ifi  the  general  textile  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  acknowledged  low  prices  for  soft  coal 
have  encouraged  a  considerable  buying  with  many 
of  the  industries  but  nearly  all  of  this  purchasing 
is  along  extremely  conservative  lines  and  buyers  are 
chary  as  to  any  appearance  of  eagerness  to  secure 

supplies. 

The  production  of  anthracite  also  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  and  the  all-rail  movement  into  New  England 
over  the  Hudson  River  showed  200  more  carloads 
entered  for  the  week  ending  October  1st  than  for 
the  previous  week  but  nearly  400  carloads  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

Though  the  past  four  weeks  have  shown  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  tonnage  delivered  to  consumers 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficient  to  so  far  deplete  the 
large  stocks  held  as  to  require  shipments  of  a  large 
tonnage  for  replacement.  There  is,  with  some  o 
the  retailers,  a  noticeable  shortage  of  stove  size  and 
even  at  a  premium,  as  one  dealer  expressed  it. 

“The  independents  take  your  order  at  the  premium 
all  right  and  you  may  receive  the  coal— sometime 
One  instance  is  reported  where  a  dealer  had  several 
cars  of  stove  coal  due  him  bought  at  $7.90  but,  m 
reply  to  his  several  letters  urging  prompt  shipment, 
he  was  informed  by  the  shipper  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  any  shipments  at  present  at  the 
$7.90  price  but  they  could  obtain  a  few  cars  for 
immediate  shipment  at  $8.60. 

Chestnut  Demand  Increases. 

The  demand  for  chestnut  has  shown  a  very  de¬ 
cided  increase  during  the  past  weeks  but  the  egg 
is  a  drug  on  the  market  and  material  concessions 
are  offered  in  an  effort  to  move  this  size. 

Some  of  the  independents  are  offering  the  egg  size 
as  low  as  $7.70  while  quoting  stove  at  $8.6U-$«./o, 

chestnut  at  $8.50  and  pea  at  $5.25. 

That  much  stove  coal  is  demanded  by  consumers 
who  could  use  other  sizes,,  either  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  at  least  equally  satisfactory  resul  s 
is  the  experience  of  every  retail  dealer  Many  house 
holders  insist  on  using  stove  coal  in  heating  plant* 
where  much  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  the 
judicious  use  of  egg  and  pea  with  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer 

A  suggestion  which  is  worthy  of  consideration 
has  been  made  that  the  difference  in  the  price  be¬ 
tween  the  three  sizes  might  be  changd  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  producer,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


With  a  greater  differential  in  price  between' the  stove 
and  the  other  two  sizes,  egg  and  pea,  the  customer 
could  be  more  easily  persuaded  to  accept  these  coa  s 
especially  if  an  educational  campaign  as  to  their  prac- 
tical  use  and  economy  was  energetically  carried  on. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKET 

Betterment  in  Industrial  Conditions  Not  Yet 
Reflected  in  Coal  1  rade. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  optimistic  talk  going  the 
rounds  in  this  territory  over  future  business  con¬ 
ditions.  The  steel  mills  are  operating  at  increased 
capacity,  and  it  is  understood  from  reliable  sources 
that  a  number  of  additional  furnaces  will  be  put 
into  operation  soon  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Stee 
Co.  of  this  city. 

But  so  far  as  immediate  indications  are  concerned, 
coal  men  can  not  see  that  conditions  are  any  better. 

As  is  usual,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  readjustment 
period,  the  demand  for  coal  is  the  last  thing  that 
manifests  itself.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
consumers  generally  have  a  carry-over  stock  of  coal 
which  must  be  consumed  before  additional  purchases 
are  made. 

During  the  past  week  there  was  quite  a  nurr\,  m 
this  territory,  practically  everyone  turning  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  retail  trade.  Retailers,  having  become 
flooded  with  coal  for  the  time  being,  are  withholding 
further  purchases  with  the  result  that  the  demant 
from  this  class  of  buyers  has  greatly  diminished. 
The  weather  has  turned  colder,  and  it  is  thought 
this  condition  will  help  the  retailer  in  disposing  o 
the  stocks  on  hand  and  will  therefore  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  tonnage  moving. 

Shipments  to  lake  have  been  practically  discon¬ 
tinued  from  this  territory,  although  we  understand 
that  there  is  some  coal  still  going  forward  to  lake 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  better  times 
are  ahead  for  the  coal  man,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  weeks  until  cold  weather  and  industrial  consump- 
tion  will  increase  the  demand  for  coal.  The  probabil- 
ity  of  a  railroad  strike  has  had  very  little  effect  on 
the  coal  market  and  the  seller  and  consumer  alike 
feel  that  the  railroad  men  will  not  go  out  at  this 

time.  ,  rr  .1 

There  is  some  talk  relative  to  the  effect  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  wage  scale  will  have  on  coal 
prices  early  next  year.  Coal  men  predict  a  shortage, 
but  consumers  are  not  very  much  worried.  Prices 
for  coal  are  as  follows : 

Gas:  3/  $2.65  to  $2.85;  M/R,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  slack 
$1.80  to  $2.  Steam:  $2.50  to  $2.75;  M/R,  $2.25 

to  2.40;  slack,  1.50  to  1.60. 

IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Tonnage  Gaining,  with  Non-Union  Mines 
Getting  Bulk  of  Business. 

Altoon  a  Pa.,  Oct.  13.— That  production  is  now 
on  the  upward  trend  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  district  is  indicated  by  the  records  for 
the  week  ending  October  9th,  which  show  that  the 
district  loaded  14,008  cars,  as  compared  with  13,246 
cars  the  previous  week,  or  a  gam  of  762.  Ine 
daily  average  thus  far  this  month  is  2,213  cars,  as 
compared  with  a  daily  average  maintained  during 

September  of  1,835  cars.  , 

The  increase  is  verv  largely  absorbed  by  the  non¬ 
union  mines  in  the  district.  Computations  show 
that  the  union  mines  in  this  district  in  September 
loaded  54  per  cent  of  the  amount  they  loaded  in 
December  1920  whereas  the  non-union  mines  loaded 
In  September  91  per  cent  of  their  loadings  in  De¬ 
cember  last.  ,  , 

The  district  will  be  largely  represented  at  the 

sessions  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Among  those  who  will  attend  are  H.  J. 
Meehan,  J.  C.  and  K.  A.  Congrove,  J  William  Wet¬ 
ter  G  Webb  Shillingford,  T.  H.  Watkins  and  C. 
Law  Watkins.  T.  H.  Watkins  will  address  the 
Congress  on  “Coal  and  the  Public.  „  , 

The  Electric  Power  Committee  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association  will  hold 
a  meeting  on  Friday  of  this  week  at  the  offices  of 
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the  association  in  this  city,  at  which  time  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the  coal  companies 
with  the  public  utilities  will  be  given  consideration. 

The  operators  in  this  field  are  once  more  prepar¬ 
ing  the  usual  data  to  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  committee  that  will  hav e  in  charge 
the  bills  that  have  been  introduced  by  Senator  Ken¬ 
yon  of  Iowa,  having  in  view  the  regulation  of  the 
coal  industry. 


TAXES  A  WEIGHTY  MATTER 

Present  Laws  Prompt  Investment  in  Tax- 
Exempt  Securities. 

Representative  Simeon  D.  Fess  of  Ohio,  who  will 
be  recalled  by  many  as  making  a  remarkably  good 
address  to  the  combined  gathering  of  the  Kokoal  an¬ 
nual  convention  and  the  special  meeting  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Coal  Club  at  Atlantic  City  ten  years  ago.  made 
an  interesting  speech  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  Saturday,  touching  on  the 
matter  of  taxation. 

“We  must  free  capital  from  the  hands  of  the  laws 
that  are  penalizing,”  Mr.  Fess  said.  Our  greatest 
work  in  the  world  today  is  to  free  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  so  that  it  can  invest  in  producive  industry.” 

He  warned  that  production  costs  were  too  high  and 
the  public  was  being  compelled  to  pay  too  much  for 
what  it  bought. 

Leaders  of  capital  and  of  labor,  said  Mr.  Fess,  must 
get  together  and  by  “mutual  agreement”  bring  down 
production  costs  or  they  would  come  down  with  a 
crash.” 

“I  want  to  warn  capital  that  it  must  not  take  the 
position  that  it  is  now  going  to  make  labor  suffer 
for  its  errors,  and  take  advantage  of  the  situation,” 
Mr.  Fess  said. 

The  speaker  condemned  the  excess  profit  tax  as 
derogatory  to  our  present  system  of  business  and  as 
destructive  of  the  basis  of  profit.  This  tax,  he  said, 
was  being  passed  on  to  the  public.  He  urged  that  the 
surtax  on  incomes  be  lowered,  since  this  tax  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  nearly  $16,000,000,000  being  invested 
in  non-productive  tax  exempt  securities. 

Despite  efforts  of  the  Government  to  remedy  the 
taxation  system,  no  American  now  living  would  see 
tax  conditions  restored  to  their  pre-war  status,  Mr. 
Fess  said. 

Papers  Partly  to  Blame. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  connection  the  news¬ 
papers  should  be  made  to  bear  some  responsibility 
for  the  governmental  attitude  with  regard  to  debts 
and  taxes  and  the  more  than  liberal  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  during  the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  nothing  was  too  strong  or  too  sensational  for 
the  papers  to  place  on  record  relative  to  what  the 
country  could  afford.  Probably  not  a  publication  in 
the  land  as  much  as  said  "Watch  your  step  and  in¬ 
timated  that  the  amount  of  money  required  for  in¬ 
terest  on  bonds  would  be  a  heavy  load  in  the  future. 

On  the  contrary,  they  took  up  the  very  general 
statements  of  the  Census  Bureau  as  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  nation  and,  seeming  to  assume  that  this 
was  carried  around  in  the  pockets  of  the  populace, 
ready  for  expenditure,  pointed  out  how  much  we  had 

available.  .  . 

Of  course  it  would  have  been  unpatriotic  to  have 

belittled  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  reasonable  degree  of  conservatism  in 
regard  to  finances  is  always  commendable. 


Kenyon  Bills  Arouse  Chicago  Trade. 

Chicago,  Oct.  13.— Chicago  coal  men,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  yesterday,  severely  denounced  the  Kenyon 
bills  characterizing  them  as  a  step  toward  Bolshevism. 
A  constructive  educational'  campaign  in  opposition 
to  the  measures  will  be  launched  by  the  local  trade 
immediately,  based  on  past  failures  of  Government 
operation  of  industries. 

Harold  W.  Hills,  formerly  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Geo.  Patehel  &  Co.  at  Boston,  has  joined 
the  sales  force  of  the  R.  R.  Bunnell  Goal  Co.,  Inc., 
with  general  office  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  will  be 
attached  to  the  Boston  office,  as  resident  repre¬ 
sentative. 
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British  Trade  Upset  by  Wage  Dispute. 


Mine  Owners  and  Government  Disag 


“a  WOVnernment  disagree  as  to  What  Percentage  of  September 
I  ayments  Are  to  Be  Made  Out  of  £10,000,000  Strike  Settlement  Subsidy. 


Cardiff,  Sept  30.— A  bombshell  has  fallen  upon 

tile  em  I  +  *--»  <4  ^  il T  T  •  .  i  -rr  •  .  * 


coal  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  collieries  of  South  Wales. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  strike  settlement 
ot  June  last  created  new  machinery  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  wages  and  profits  in  the  industry,  and  also 
the  Government  granted  a  subsidy  of  £10,000,000  to 
assist  the  collieries  to  pay  wages  which  they  them¬ 
selves  could  not  possibly  afford  to  do.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  settlement  provide  a  standard  wage  to 
the  miner  and  a  standard  profit  to  the  coal  owner 
and  e^ch  of  these,  both  the  .miner  and  the  owner 
receive  a  proportion  of  the  surplus  (if  any)  after 
the  standard  rates  have  been  paid. 

The  National  Wages  Board  of  owners  and  miners’ 
leaders,  with  an  independent  chairman,  regulate  the 
amount  which  the  owners  are  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  wages  from  month  to  month. 

The  Welsh  coal  owners  were  originally  informed 
thcat  they  were  liable  in  September  to  the  payment 
of  46.34%  of  the  standard  rates  of  1915,  but  there  is 
a  dispute  between  the  Mines  Department  and  the  coal 
owners’  and  miners’  auditors  in  respect  of  the  method 
of  calculating  what  percentage  has 
paid  for  September. 


97.57%,  as  demanded  by  the  Mines  Department, 
there  will  be  a  poor  report  as  to  the  result  of  trade 
during  September. 

This  uncertain  position  of  the  collieries  first  of  all 
had  the  effect  of  the  wholesale  withdrawal  of  quota¬ 
tions  which  were  outstanding,  but  gradually  business 
is  being  transacted.  However,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainty,  and  until  it  is  definitely  decided  what  the 
lability  of  the  owner  for  wages  in  September  is  to 

be,  prices  are  higher  and  all  collieries  have  increased 
their  prices. 

From  October  1st  the  owners  cannot  draw  upon 
the  Government  subsidy  of  10  million,  which  was 
tor  three  months,  July,  August  and  September  only 
but  this  ten  million  has  not  been  exhausted,  so  that 
the  Miners  Federation  are  making  overtures  to  regain 
the  unexpended  balance  to  counteract  the  heavy  fall 
m  wages  which  is  a  necessity  for  October  working 

Many  collieries,  rather  than  work  as  it 
the  dark,  have  closed  down  and  coals 
to  be  scarce,  particularly  small  coals. 

What  the  outlook  will  be  for  October  is  at  the 


Second  Tvnes  .  «/  , 

Unscreened  Steams  . 

Steam  Smalls  Blyths... 

Steam  Smalls  Specials . 

Smithies  . 

•  •  17/6  to  20/- 

AC\  / 

Gas  Specials  .  90 /< 

Gas  Bests .  .  ,7 ?  „  ,, 

Gas  Seconds  . 

•  *•//-  tu  Z//O 

Unscreened  Bunkers.. 

Durhams  . 

*  lO  Zj/— 

•  27/-  to  28/- 

Coking  Coal  . 

•  “■+/  to  Zo/- 

Coking  Smalls . 

•  -■v  to  Z//0 

91 /A  9C  / 

Foundrv  Coke  . 

Gas  Coke  . 

Ztcr  /  A*1  ,r 

.  T*V  LD  ‘tZ/O 

Lanarkshire  prices  are  slightly  firmer,  but  there  are 
not  any  considerable  orders  likely  and  the  general 
tendency  is  towards  a  further  decline  in  prices. 

Export  Freight  Rates. 

rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  no 
appreciable  alteration  and  there  is  plenty  of  tonnage 


Freight 


of  all  sizes  available,  particularly  at  Bristol  Channel 
ports.  Current  freights  from  Cardiff 
destinations  are  as  follows : 

Aden  .  16/— 


to  various 


were  in 
are  inclined 


reality  to  be 


obscure,  so  that  Collieries  will  not  quote 


The 


Owners  Backed  Up  by  Miners. 

South  Wales  Miners’  Federation,  and  also 
the  South  Wales  Coal  Owners’  Association,  are  firm 
m  their  contention  that  upon  ascertained  trading  re¬ 
sults  the  owners  are  liable  for  payment  of  72  6% 
of  the  standard  rates  of  1915,  while  the  Mines  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  state  that  the  liability 
of  the  owners  for  the  month  of  September  is  97.57%. 

All  the  trouble  has  arisen  in  respect  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  terms  of  the  various  clauses  of  the 
sti  ike  settlement,  each  party  placing  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  the  methods  of  calculation  and  the 
matter  has  now  been  placed  to  arbitration. 


moment 
ahead. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

The  approximate  quotations 
Cardiff  market  are  as  follows  : 


now  ruling  on  the 


Threatened  with  Heavy  Losses. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  that  during  the 
month  of  September  the  coal  owners  have  been  selling 
their  outputs  in  the  belief  that  they  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  percentage  of  46.34%  on  the  standard 
wage  of  1915.  If  this  is  erroneous  then  they  have 
been  selling  at  a  tremendous  loss. 

The  issue  now  is  between  the  percentage  of  72.6% 
defended  by.  the  officials  of  the  Coal  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Miners  Federation  and  97.57%  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Government  Mines  Department.  Clearly 
this  is  one  more  result  of 'the  evil  effects  and  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  State  in  ‘matters  of  industry. 

According  to  official  figures,  the  total  nominal 
profits  shown  on  the  working  of  the  industry  in  July 
were  about  £325,000.  This  sum'  is  inclusive  of  the 
owners  standard  profit  of  17%  of  the  amount,  of 
money  represented  by  the  standard'  wage.  But  the 
proceeds  of  the  industry  in  July  were  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  guaranteed  wages,  and  so  assistance  in 
regard  to  wage  payments  were  drawn  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy.  "  r-  '  ' 

It  is  also  in  the  strike  agreement  that  during  the 
temporary  period  of  three  months,  July,  August  and 
September,  the  owners  shall- retain  neither  surplus  or 
even  standard  profits  if..a,ny:  portion  of  the  Wages 
Bill  has  been  drawn. from  the  Government  £10,000,000 
subvention.  The  nominal  district  profits  of  £325,000 
accrued  simply  as  .the  result  of  ..the  limitation  of 
the  wages  liability  of  the,  owners  in  July  to  29.5% 
on  the  1915  standard  rate.  . 


Steam. 

Large. 

Best  Admiralties . 

All  f.o.b. 

Second  Admiralty.  . . . 

Best  Drys  .... 

Other  Drys  . . . 

Western  Valley  Bituminous... 
Eastern  Valley  (2nds)  “ 

Other  Sorts  . 

• ■ .  28/-  to  30/- 
• • •  27/6  to  29/6 

Smalls. 

Best  Steams  . 

Ordinaries  . 

Inferiors  . 

Drys  .  19 /a  it/ 

Best  Households  (large)... 

Coke  (foundry)  .. 

Patent  Fuel . 

Aguilas  .  16/— 

Alexandria  .  14/6 

Algiers  .  12/6 

Almeria  .  15/_ 

Antwerp  .  g/_ 

Barcelona  .  16/- 

Bilbao  .  jo/— 

Bombay .  17/- 

Bordeaux  . . .- . 8/1 

Cadiz  .  ig/_ 

Calais  . 6/1  yi 

Cartagena  .  16/— 

Casablanca .  19/- 

Colombo  .  16/— 

Constantinople  ....  18/- 
Dakar  .  11/9 


Genoa/Savona  .  14/6 

Gibraltar  .  10/9 

Haiffa  .  I6/9 

Huelva  .  12/9 

Las  Palmas .  H/3 

Lisbon  .  12/6 

Malaga  .  16/6 

Malta  .  12/3 

Marseilles  .  13/_ 

Monteo  Video .  14/- 

Naples  .  14/6 

Oran  .  16/- 

Oporto .  16/- 

Petrograd  .  12/— 

Piraeus  .  . .  .  167- 

Port  Said .  13/3 

Singapore  . . .  .  16/- 


The  conditions  generally  on  this  market  are  chaotic, 
Some  collieries  who  have  stocks  on  hand  are  still  pre¬ 
pared  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  recent  lowered  prices, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  few  shillings  all  around 
is  the  extent  of  the  rise.  Small  coals  are  extremely 
scarce,  owing  to  the  many  stoppages. 


Trade  Slow  in  Montreal. 

Avila  Dufort,  of  the  firm  of  Dufort  &  Beau- 
doin,  Montreal,  has  been  making  a  honeymoon 
trip  to  New  York,  incidentally  calling  on  a  few 
of  his  friends  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Dufort  reports  business  rather  slow  in 
Montreal,  as  the  public  in  general  is  expecting  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates.  In  fact,  the  leading 
candidate  for  mayor  made  that  a  feature  in  a 
recent  campaign. 

On  present  basis  the  freight  rate  is  quite  an 
item,  amounting  to  $5.39  in  the  aggregate;  $4.34 
of  this  is  the  rate  to  the  border,  which  must  be 
paid  in  American  funds.  With  the  premium  added 
this  makes  the  actual  cost  of  freight  alone  to  the 
Montreal  dealer  nearly  $6. 


Anthracite  Market. 

The  Anthracite  market  is  very  little  affected  by  the 
wage  blunder.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  collieries,  in  view  of  the  relative  small  output, 
have  for  a  long  time  been  commanding  high  and  profit¬ 
able  prices,  so  that  their  condition  has  not  been 
materially  affected.  Current  prices  are  as  follows : 

Big  Vein  Large  Best .  59/6  to  60/- 

^ecJ°^s. .  50/-  to  55/- 

Ked  Vein  (2nd)  Large .  42/6  to  47/6 

Machine  Made  Cobbles .  65/-  to  75/- 

Screened  Cobbles  .  50/-  to  55/- 

French  Nuts  . .’  70/-  to  72/6 

Stove  Nuts  .  70/-  to  72/6 

®ea"s, . •■•••• .  62/6  to  65/- 

Kubbly  Culm  . .  14/-  to  15/- 


Producers  to  Handle  Brady  Tonnage. 

Samuel.  D.  Brady,  president  of  the  Brady  Coal 
orp.oration,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  as  exclusive  sales  agents  for  his  properties. 

The  corporation  produces  75  cars  daily  of  Fair- 
mont  gas  coal  at  the  Osage  and  Monon  mines  on 
the  Monongahela  Railroad,  and  25  cars  daily  of 
volatile  coal  at  its  Abrams  Creek  mine 


lo 


on 


ttie  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

The  executive  office  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co. 
is  located  in  Pittsburgh,  with  sales  branches  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Profits  Small  at  Best. 

In  August  the  trading  results  were  even  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  in  July,  while’  in  September  there  are 
few,  if  any  at  all,  of  the  collieries’  who  have  made  a 
profit  even  if  the.  liability  for.  'wages  ‘  was  as  was 
first  directed,  namely  46.34%.  So  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  the  owners  are  now  called  Tipon  to  bear 


Newcastle  Quotations. 

Conditions  on  the  Newcastle  market  are  much  more 
settled  than  those  in  South  Wales.  Production  costs 
are  considerably  less  than  in  Wales  and  the  trade 
generally  is  in  a  more  stabilized  condition.  Approxi¬ 
mate  prices  are  5  L 


Best  Steam  Blyths. . . .  27/6  to  30/- 

Best,  Steam  Tyne’s. ; . . . . .  27/- 


The  two-footed  and  four-footed  weather  proph¬ 
ets  in  the  Adirondacks  are  predicting  a  long,  hard 
winter.  A  man  who  recently  came  down  from 
there  says  that  guides  told  him  the  birds  that 
stay  in  the  north  during  the  winter  have  much 
leavier  growths  of  feathers,  and  the  squirrels 
and  other  furred  animals  heavier  .coats.  The  fish 
have  sought  the  deep  water.  These  are  unfailing 
signs,  according  to  the  guides. 


Seconds  Blyths  . . . '.  25/-  to  26/- 


A  ldt  of  industrial  giants  got  that  way  by  adver¬ 
tising.  .  /  . 


o.s>  1- 
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Effect  of  Proposed  Railroad  Merger. 

Details  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s  Plan  as  It  Relates  to  Leading 
Bituminous  Carriers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  West  Virginia. 


The  carrying  out  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission’s  proposal  for  consolidating  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  railroads  of  the  country  into  19  systems  would 
result  in  the  lines  serving  the  bituminous  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Virginia  being 
linked  up  as  follows  with  other  roads  now  under 
separate  management : 

The  New  York  Central  is  to  be  formed  into  a 
system  which  will  include  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Boston  &  Maine,  Bangor  & 
Aroostook,  Monongahela  and  others ; 

The  Pennsylvania  is  to  have  added  to  its  present 
system  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  and  the  Long 
Island.  An  alternative  proposition  provides  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  Monongahela  railroad  in  case  it  is 
not  coupled  up  with  the  New  York  Central  system; 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  Reading,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  and  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  in  the  east  and  the 
Monon  in  the  west.  ' 

Western  Maryland  Would  Be  Trunk  Line. 

The  Western  Maryland  is  to  be  included  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  created  through  the  consolidation  of  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Nickel  Plate,  and  the  Clover  Leaf. 
This  would  also  include  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  and  part  of  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western. 

Under  the  proposed  consolidations  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  would  be  affected  very  little  but  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  would  be  materially  strengthened  by  being 
provided  with  terminals  at  New  York  and  Chicago, 
while  the  Western  Maryland  would  be  given  im¬ 
portance  as  part  of  a  newly  created  system  having 
access  to  large  traffic  producing  territory. 

A  proposal  that  the  Western  Maryland  be  thrown 
into  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system  was  rejected  by  the 
commission,  which  proposes  in  lieu  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  the  Western  Maryland  be  linked  up  by  a 
short  piece  of  intermediate  construction  with  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.  By  putting  these  roads  int<? 
the  Nickel  Plate-Lackawanna  group,  the  Pittsburg 
district  and  the  coke  region  would  thus  establish  con¬ 
tract  with  this  new  trunk  line. 


Proper  Profit. 

A  recent  circular  from  one  of  the  retail  associa¬ 
tions  gives  the  actual  profit  of  a  dealer  as  2.12  per 
cent  of  the  retail  selling  price,  and  one  of  our  friends 
says  that  this  is  not  so  bad.  It  is  about  right,  he 
thinks,  for  if  the  dealer  has  kept  his  accounts  so 
carefully  as  to  figure  each  item  down  to  the  one- 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
has  left  out  anything  in  the  way  of  expense  and 
doubtless  has  allowed  himself  a  good  salary. 

With  domestic  coal  selling  at  $15  a  ton,  the  per¬ 
centage  named  is  something  better  than  30  cents  a 
ton,  and  on  rougher  calculations  50  cents  a  ton  on 
family  business  seems  to  be  recognized  as  a  fair 
amount  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject  any 
study.  But  we  must  say  •  that  considerable  inquiry 
fails  to  show  that  many  dealers  have  any  very  clear 
idea  as  to  what  they  ought  to  get  in  the  way  of  a 
profit.  They  get  salary,  interest  on  investment  and 
other  matters  so  mixed  up  with  the  item  of  profit 
that  the  quoted  figures  thereon  show  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion. 


The  small  increase  in  unfilled  orders  reported  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  for  September  is  a  reflection 
of  the  turn  for  the  better  in  the  steel  industry.  While 
it  amounted  to  only  28,000  tons,  it  was  the  first 
increase  reported  since  July,’  1920,  and  Compares  with 
a  detfease  oV  borne  300,000  tons  for  August,  1921, 
and  with  still  larger  decreases  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year.  "  '•>' 


“Such  was  the  relationship  set  up  in  the  ill-fated 
Gould  system  many  years  ago,”  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission  in  announcing  the  plans,  says,  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  this  plan.  “The  project  was  actively 
revived  before  the  war  by  the  Western  Maryland  in¬ 
terests.  A  natural  through  route  is  indicated,  especial¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  the  now  reorganized  Pittsburg 
&  West  Virginia  terminals  in  Pittsburgh. 

“The  Lackawanna-Nickel  Plate,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  successfully,  must  have  access  to  soft  coal  ter¬ 
ritory-  and  to  the  great  iron  and  steel  district  around 
Pittsburgh.  This  need  is  satisfied  by  inclusion  in  the 
system  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia  and  the  Western  Maryland.  The 
first  of  these  gives  access  to  Northern  Ohio  from 
Cleveland,  where  a  short  piece  of  construction  would 
be  necessary  to  reach  Pittsburgh.  And  then  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Connellsville,  another  short  piece  of 
construction  through  not  difficult  territory,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  would  complete  a  direct  route  to  the  third 
greatest  port  in  the  United  States. 

Part  of  Old  Transcontinental  Scheme. 

“Plans  for  its  complete  development  formed  a  part 
of  the  ambitious  scheme  of  the  old  Gould  transcon¬ 
tinental  combination.  On  a  more  business-like  footing, 
and  apparently  with  ample  financial  sponsorship,  they 
were  revived  in  1916. 

“The  best  technical  experts  declare  this  relation¬ 
ship  to  be  natural  and  necessary.  It  relieves  the 
Western  Maryland,  at  present  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  powerful  systems,  and  it  would  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  a  good  and  direct  route  through  the 
mountains,  paralleling  and  affording  competition,  of 
course,  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

“Possibly  the  75  miles  of  new  line  from  Wheeling  to 
Connellsville  should  be  joint  in  the  interest  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio.  This  would  open  up  the  new  area  of 
Greene  county  for  coal  development  and  the  problem 
of  relieving  congestion  about  Pittsburg  might  also  be 
aided  by  the  grant  of  trackage  rights  over  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Lake  Erie  to  the  Western  Maryland  di¬ 
rectly  from  Connellsville.” 


Connellsville  Has  a  Burning  Mine. 

At  a  recent  conference  between  city  officials 
of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mines,  a  plan  was  evolved 
for  checking  a  mine  fire  which  has  been  burning 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  for  several 
years  and  has  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  it 
is  beginning  to  endanger  buildings  in  the  out¬ 
skirts.  Steam  shovels  will  be  put  at  work  strip¬ 
ping  the  overburden  from  the  burning  seam  and 
removing  enough  coal  from  the  patch  of  the  fire 
to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  flames. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  steam  shovels  will  have 
to  go  to  a  depth  of  ranging  from  10  to  25  feet. 
If  the  fire  is  encountered  it  will  be  shoveled  out. 
The  coal  will  be  offered  to  Connellsville  residents 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  profits  applied  to 
the  cost  of  heading  off  the  fire. 


Evidence  of  the  relatively  small  personnel  of  the 
coal  trade  is  found  in  the  circulars  of  a  firm  supply¬ 
ing  lists  of  names  to  those  wishing  to  circularize  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  business.  The  number  of  companies 
and  individuals  engaged  in  some  lines  is  far  in- excess 
of  those  producing  or  handling  <foafc  No  less  than 
65,226' retail  grocers  are  listed',  for  example,  and'!58;- 
162  shoe  stores,  to  say  nothing  '  of  46,244  hardware 
dealers,  30,200  bakers,  27,527  auto  supply  dealers; 
21,389  handlers  of  agricultural  implements  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  lines  'which  afford  a  means  of  livelihood  to 
many  more  people  than  make  a  living  buying  and 
selling  coal.  •  -Cv~  "»  ' 


McTURK  REORGANIZATION 


Creditors’  Committee  Working  on  Plan  to 
Retain  Possession  of  Mine. 

The  Creditors’  Committee  which  recently  took  over 
the  affairs  of  the  W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co.  has  drawn 
up  a  form  of  agreement  to  which  they  are  inviting 
all  creditors  to  subscribe.  This  provides  for  the 
assignment  of  all  claims  to  the  committee,  which 
will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  loss  of  assets  which 
would  result  from  the  forfeiture  of  the  company’s 
lease  to  the  Girard  anthracite  colliery  at  Girard- 
ville,  Pa.  A  statement  reading  in  part  as  follows 
is  being  sent  by  the  committee  to  all  creditors : 

“Owing  partly  to  an  unfortunate  accident  in  the 
mine,  and  partly  to  the  conditions  which  have  existed 
in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  for  some  time  past,  the 
W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co.  has  been  compelled  to  make 
default  in  the  payment  of  royalties  due  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  from  which  it  leases  the  right  to  mine 
coal,  and  the  lessor  is  proceeding  to  Consummate  a 
forfeiture  of  the  lease  and  to  retake  possession  of 
the  leasehold  and  the  property  thereon  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  lease.  In  this  event  the  lease 
and  practically  all  the  company’s  assets  will  be  lost 
to  the  creditors. 

“In  order  to  endeavor  to  retain  the  assets  of  the 
company,  the  great  majority  in  amount  of  the 
creditors  of  the  company  have  appointed  a  Creditors’ 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  new  lease  of  the  mining  property  and  the 
assets  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of 
W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co.  who.  may  join  in  the 
creditors’  agreement.” 

Committee  names  appeared  in  last  week’s  issue. 


Millers’  District  Convention  Postponed. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Oct.  13. — Notices  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  District  No.  2,  to  all  the  locals, 
informing  them  that  the  district  convention  called 
for  October  18  at  Dubois  will  not  be  held. 

District  President  John  Brophy,  speaking  about 
the  postponement,  says :  “As  probably  everyone 
knows,  the  convention  at  Indianapolis  postponed  un¬ 
til  next  February  the  matter  of  action  on  a  wage 
scale  and  a  scale  policy  for  the  new  year.  The 
union  leaders  have  no  desire  to  adopt  an  arbitrary 
scale  policy  and  then  trust  to  luck  to  be  able  to  fit 
conditions  to  the  demands  of  next  spring.  Instead, 
they  preferred  to  wait  and  act  on  a  1922  scale  with 
the  full  light  of  all  developments  between  October 
and  February. 

“Now,  if  we  hold  our  annual  convention  October 
18th,  we  will  not  be  able  to  act  on  the  new  scale, 
because  the  district  scale  agreements  are  all  based 
on  the  policy  adopted  by  the  national  convention. 
To  meet  now  and  then  meet  again  in  February, 
after  the  determinative  session  at  Indianapolis,  would 
be  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.” 


Norfolk  Notes. 

J.  J.  Waldeck,  formerly  connected  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  Coal  Co.,  left  Monday  for  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
in  connection  with  other  business. 

E.  L.  Carpenter,  vice-president  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co.,'  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
branch  offices  located  here  and  at  Newport  News. 

C.  L.  Massei,  local  manager  for  the  Eastern  Coal 
&  Export  Corporation,  spent  last  Saturday  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  at  the  branch  office  there  transacting 
business  for  his  company. 

According  to  recent  reports  issued  by  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co.,  all  "territory  south  of 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Norton,  Ky.,  including  all  cities  located  on  the  Nor- 
fork  &  Western  Ry.,  will  be  transferred  to1  the  Nor¬ 
folk  office.  All  of  this  territory  has  been  handled 
through  the  Washington  office  of  this  company. 


Charles  B.  Kinne,  who  was  very  ill  from  -what  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  paralysis,  is  slowly  recovering 
at  his  home  near  Akroh.  ()\ >  L 
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MINERS  REFUSE  ARBITRATION 


Leaders  Have  Not  Agreed  to  Hoover’s  Plan 
to  Prevent  Possible  Strike. 

President  Lewis  and  other  high  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  Saturday  conferring  with  President  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Secretary  Hoover  on  the  question  of  arbi¬ 
trating  the  questions  which  will  come  up  next  spring 
during  the  wage  negotiations  between  operators  and 
miners,  in  the  event  of  the  joint  conferences  being 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement.  It  is  understood  that 
the  labor  leaders  came  to  Washington  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request,  following  a  suggestion  along  those 
lines  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

Some  of  the  largest  bituminous  operators,  it  is 
understood,  have  given  assurances  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  basic  matters  growing 
out  of  the  expiration  of  the  present  wage  agreements, 
but  the  miners’  officials  have  thus  far  refused  to 
commit  themselves  definitely  on  that  point. 

Union  Officials  Claim  Hands  Are  Tied. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  Mr.  Hoover  gave 
out  the  following  statement : 

“The  conference  with  the  miners’  representatives 
today  was  in  sequence  of  discussions  carried  on  last 
week  with  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  under 
the  auspices  of  the  unemployment  conference. 

“The  desire  of  the  conference  was  to  determine  it 
steps  could  be  taken  now  that  would  minimize  the 
danger  of  stoppage  in  coal  production  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  national  agreements  at  the  end  of  March 
by  a  prior  undertaking  to  arbitrate  any  ultimate 
difference. 

“Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  miners’  leaders  as 
the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion  to  defer  discussions  of  the  new  agreement  until 
after  their  February  meeting,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  come  to  any  immediate  arrangement.” 


Time  to  Show  Spirit. 

One  coal  man  points  out  to  us  that  in  such  times  as 
these  when  our  captains  of  industry  should  play  a 
valiant  part,  they  too  often  show  a  yellow  streak 
that  is  most  ill-becoming.  Large  concerns  which 
should  proudly  point  the  way  to  better  things  de¬ 
velop  economical  traits  that  are  most  unworthy. 

More  than  small  concerns,  which,  as  the  complaint 
goes,  are  sometimes  run  in  a  haphazard  way,  large 
enterprises  under  the  guidance  of  efficiency  engineers 
or  some  such  alleged  experts,  resort  to  petty  econ¬ 
omies  that  prove  most  expensive  in  the  end.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  a  coal  man  treated  shab¬ 
bily  now  that  a  buyer’s  market  prevails  will  exert 
himself  to  extend  favors  later  on  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  reversed. 

It  is  in  very  much  the  same  line  that  B.  C. 
Forbes  in  a  recent  copyrighted  article  writes : 

"Upon  my  word,  the  backbonelessness  of  multitudes 
of  financial  and  business  men  during  the  recent  period 
of  dullness  and  pessimism  has  been  nauseating. 
Praise  be,  there  have  been  not  a  few  exceptions, 
and  those  exceptions  have  been  able  in  most  instances 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  possible  to  deliver  the 
message  to  Garcia,  no  matter  what  the  odds  against 
them.  In  other  words,  success  has  been  achieved  in 
face  of  conditions  that  the  majority  accepted  as  ren¬ 
dering  success  impossible.” 


A  Wild  Plan. 

A  mining  man,  well  informed  with  regard  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  Cleveland,  was  interested  in  our  recent 
reference  to  the  large  and  unnecessary  expense  in- 
volvd  in  the  matter  of  proposed  new  station  facilities. 

The  underlying  structure  of  the  site  “of  the  city, 
he  tells  us,  is  composed  largely  of  sand  and  soap¬ 
stone.  Tunnelling  in  such  material  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive,  if  not  altogether  impracticable, 
and  he  doubts  very  much  if  the  project  could  be  put 
through  as  planned  even  were  the  estimated  amount 
of  money  available  for  use. 


Some  one  has  estimated  that  if  the  heat  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  could  be  utilized  in  boiler  plants  it 
would  generate  as  much  power  in  a  year’s  time  as 
6,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  is  something  like 
the  oil  scare  of  two  years  ago. 


SOFT  COAL  OUTPUT  FUEL  BRIQUET  INDUSTRY 


For  First  Time  in  Months  Bituminous  Nears 
9,000,000-Ton  Mark. 


For  three  weeks  in  succession  the  production  of 
soft  coal  has  climbed  steadily  upward,  the  output 
for  the  week  ending  October  1st  being  estimated  at 
8,876,000  tons,  a  gain  of  348,000  tons,  or  four  per 
cent,  over  the  week  before.  The  output  is  now  on 
the  highest  basis  since  January,  when  it  was  on  the 
down  grade  following  the  collapse  of  the  1920  boom. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

/ - Net  Tons - i 


Week  ending — 
September  10  . .  . 
September  17  . .  . 
September  24  . . . 
October  1  . 


1921  1920 

7,083,000  10,685,000 

8,187,000  11,654,000 

8,528,000  11,851,000 

8,876,000  11,350,000 


Production  for  Year  to  Date. 


The  following  table  shows  the  September  produc¬ 
tion  for  several  years  past,  also  the  total  bituminous 
tonnage  from  January  1st  to  October  1st  in  each  of 
the  years  specified  : 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


September  Production 
Production  to  Sept.  30. 
41,424,000  348,000,000 

39,019,000  316,000,000 

40,964,000  308,000,000 

42,098,000  369,000,000 

45,108,000  412,000,000 

51,183,000  443,000,000 

47,402,000  347,000,000 

49,172,000  408,000,000 

35,105,000  296,000,000 


Anthracite  Production. 


Tha  anthracite  output  also  showed  a  small  gain,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  showing  the 
record  for  several  weeks  past : 


r- - Net  Tons - > 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

September  10  .  1,508,000  562,000 

September  17  .  1,778,000  718,000 

September  24  .  1,754,000  1,701,000 

October  1 .  1,832,000  1,855,000 


Receipts  at  Head  of  Lakes. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Duluth-Superior  harbor  declined 
sharply  in  September.  According  to  reports  from  the 
U.  S.  Engineer  Officer,  207,901  net  tons  of  anthracite 
and  647,095  tons  of  soft  coal  were  unloaded  during 
the  month.  When  compared  with  receipts  in  August, 
decreases  of  201,337  and  421,460  tons,  respectively,  are 
shown.  The  total  tonnage  received  was  854,996  tons, 
or  only  57.5  per  cent  of  the  August  total. 

Cumulative  receipts  during  1921  to  date  now  stand 
at  8,575,424  net  tons  and  exceed  by  a  large  margin 
the  records  for  recent  years.  The  present  season  is 
1,986,480  tons  ahead  of  1919,  when  the  lake  movement 
was  particularly  heavy  early  in  the  season. 

Further  details  of  receipts  at  Duluth-Superior  are 
shown  below  : 


Hard 

Soft 

Total 

June  . . 

192,830 

2,125,453 

2,318,283 

July  .. 

339,383 

1,650,629 

1,990,012 

August 

418,238 

1,068,555 

1,486,793 

September 

207,901 

647,095 

854,996 

Total  to 

Sept. 

30 . 

1,414,600 

7,160,824 

8,575,424 

Corres. 

period 

1920. . 

1.048,650 

4,127,491 

5,176,141 

Corres. 

period 

1919.. 

924,187 

5,665,757 

6,589,944 

Corres. 

period 

1918. . 

976,420 

6,228,244 

7,204,664 

The  conversion  of  old-fashioned  residences  into 
apartments,  mostly  of  the  so-called  non-housekeeping 
type,  has  been  a  factor  in  keeping  down  the  use  of 
anthracite  in  New  York,  and  probably  to  a  smaller 
extent  in  other  places.  Many  of  these  new  apartments 
have  no  kitchens,  the  tenants  either  taking  their  meals 
out  or  preparing  them  on  oil  or  gas  stoves,  or  with 
one  of  the  newly  invented  electrical  devices  which  are 
now  available  to  those  desiring  strictly  up-to-date 
facilities.  In  any  event  the  present  tenants  do  not 
use  coal  for  cooking,  as  the  former  occupants  of  the 
house  usually  did. 


Output  Sets  New  High  Record  in  1920,  with 
567,000  Tons  Produced. 

As  shown  by  a  report  just  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  fuel-briquetting  industry 
made  rapid  strides  during  the  year  1920  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  record  output.  Total  production  of 
briquets  was  567,192  net  tons,  which,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1919,  a  year  of  marked  depression,  was 
an  increase  of  92  per  cent  and  which  exceeded 
the  previous  high  record,  set  in  1918,  by  89,957 
tons. 

This  increase  was  made  possible  by  the  short¬ 
age  and  consequent  high  prices  of  raw  coal,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  which  became  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  as  the  year  progressed.  In  search 
of  a  substitute  for  their  regular  fuel,  domestic 
consumers  naturally  turned  to  briquets. 

The  increase  in  output  was  most  striking  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  also  the  decrease  in  the 
preceding  year  had  been  most  pronounced.  Two 
new  plants  began  production,  and  another,  which 
had  been  idle  for  two  years,  resumed  active  oper¬ 
ation.  In  consequence,  the  output  in  the  East 
was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  1919.  The 
region  of  next  greatest  increase  was  the  Central 
States. 

Of  the  15  plants  in  operation  in  1920,  seven 
used  anthracite  as  the  fuel  base,  two  semian¬ 
thracite,  one  a  mixture  of  anthracite  screenings 
and  bituminous  slack,  one  semibituminous  slack, 
one  a  mixture  of  bituminous  slack  and  sub- 
bituminous  coal,  one  brown  lignite,  and  two  car¬ 
bon  residue  from  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas. 

In  1920  the  total  quantity  of  raw  fuel  used  was 
572,039  net  tons.  The  quantity  of  anthracite  and 
semianthracite,  which  in  1919  had  been  40  per 
cent  of  the  total,  increased  in  1920  to  62  per  cent. 
Of  the  remaining  raw  fuel  22  per  cent  was  semi 
bituminous  and  bituminous  slack,  and  16  per  cent 
lignite,  subbituminous  coal,  and  oil-gas  residue. 


How  It  Looks  to  a  Reader. 

To  the  Editor: 

Paragraph  one  of  your  article  concerning  Rotation 
in  Office,  page  436,  must  be  accepted  by  all  associa¬ 
tion  workers  as  very  true.  In  the  second  paragraph, 
we  find  a  case  that  often  comes  up  in  lodges.  The 
president  has  been  in  office  for  a  long  time.  Outside 
of  necessary  absences,  his  “vice”  has  never  acted  for 
him.  A  change  all  along  down  the  line  would  be 
impossible  and  yet  it  nearly  always  lifts  out  some 
deadwood  timber  that  has  been  hurriedly  placed  by 
the  nominating  committee,  and  retained  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  inertia. 

Perhaps  just  as  stated  in  the  article,  when  the  mar 
they  wanted  was  absent  the  committee  did  not  care 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  him  serve. 

No  mention  is  made  of  a  very  common  occurrence 
This  is  where  the  man  in  office  is  not  of  large  calibre, 
and  yet  reporting  “present”  at  every  meeting  and  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  assigned  in  a  reasonably  efficienl 
manner  makes  himself  a  good  worker. 

It  is  true  that  outsiders,  seeing  the  names  of  the 
leaders,  may  not  think  much  of  the  board;  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  shotgun,  well  loaded,  will  bring  down  more 
game  than  will  a  cannon  that  never  barks.  During 
the  war  the  Fuel  Administrators  called  on  associa¬ 
tion  officers  to  round  up  the  dealers  of  regular  meet¬ 
ings.  Here  is  where  Mr.  Big  Man  would  have  fallen 
down,  for  sometimes  he  is  the  least  liked  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  on  account  of  natural  jealousies. 

The  little  fellow,  on  the  other  hand,  went  about  it 
as  part  of  his  usual  organization  duties.  We  take  it 
that  the  situation  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
“joiners,”  so-called.,  The  man  who  belongs  to  every¬ 
thing  is  seldom  the  largest  factor  in  anything,  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  prove  the  rule. 

So  let’s  be  thankful  that  the  associations  can  get 
any  one  to  undertake  what  is  often  a  thankless  task; 
that  of  trying  to  suit  all  hands,  and  especially  those 
that  never  come  to  meetings. 

Up-State  Dealer. 

Advertising  is  the  big  gun  on  the  battle-field  of 
business. 
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Coal  Regulation  Again  to  Fore. 

Senator  Kenyon  Succeeds  Calder  and  Frelinghuysen  as  Sponsor  for  New  Laws — 
Introduces  Bills  Fixing  Profits  and  Providing  for  Publicity. 


Two  separate  bills  relating  to  the  coal  industry 
were  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  last 
Saturday  by  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  of  the 
sub-committee,  which  has  been  investigating  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  southern  West  Virginia  mining  regions. 

One  of  the  bills  imposes  heavy  penalties  for  profi¬ 
teering;  the  other  is  a  revision  of  the  original 
Calder  bill  giving  broad  powers  to  the  President, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Calder  bill,  as  revised  by  Senator  Kenyon, 
provides  that  whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  determine  that  an  emergency  exists  “which 
seems  likely  to  produce  a  shortage  or  bring  about 
unusual  or  unwarranted  or  unreasonable  coal  prices 
and  be  detrimental  to  the  public  health”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  be  empowered  to  fix  maximum  coal  prices 
and  the  dealers’  commissions  and  margins. 

President  Could  Take  Over  Mines. 

The  President  also  is  authorized  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  deal  in  coal  and  to  control  the  prod¬ 
uction  and  distribution  of  coal.  The  President  may 
go  as  far  as  to  take  over  the  operation  of  coal  mines 
when  an  emergency  arises  out  of  an  industrial  dis¬ 
pute. 

During  the  emergency  the  President  has  authority 
to  revoke  licenses  of  operators  or  dealers  who  sell 
coal  at  prices  higher  than  fixed  by  him. 

In  this  bill  prices  are  controlled  in  normal  times 
through  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  coal  sold  at 
margin  above  specified  amounts. 

In  defining  what  shall  be  considered  profiteering, 
the  bill  specified  margins  of  profit  for  coal  operators 
and  dealers  ranging  from  10  to  40  cents  per  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  business  done.  Margins 
are  provided  not  only  for  individual  sales,  but  also 
in  the  case  of  aggregate  sales  covering  a  year’s 
period. 

The  Kenyon  bills  are  much  more  drastic  than  the 
Frelinghuysen  bill. 

Text  of  Profit  Fixing  Bill. 

Below  is  the  text  of  the  Kenyon  anti-profiteering 

bill: 

“Section  1.  Be;  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  hereby  made  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  association 
or  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in 
coal  to  profiteer  in  coal,  and  any  person,  firm,  part¬ 
nership,  association  or  corporation  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $10,000  for  the  first  offense,  and 
for  each  succeeding  offense,  the  punishment  shall  be 
by  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  and  by  imprisonment 
for  the  person  convicted  not  less  than  90  days  nor 
more  than  five  years. 

“Section  2.  ‘To  profiteer’  as  used  in  this  act  is  to 
charge  or  exact  excessive  or  unreasonable  prices  for 

coal. 

“  ‘Margin,’  as  herein  used,  is  the  excess  of  sales 
realization  over  cost. 

“  ‘Cost,’  as  herein  used,  as  to  operators,  shall  include 
all  reasonable  and  proper  factors  actually  entered 
into  the  cost  of  mining  or  producing  or  preparing 
coal,  including  reasonable  charges  for  depreciation 
and  depletion,  but  shall  not  include  income  or  excess 
profits  taxes  (interest  on  bonded  indebtedness),  un¬ 
reasonable  charge  or  salaries,  and  shall  not  include 
any  costs  incurred  in  other  lines  of  activity  than  coal 
production. 

“‘Cost,’  as  herein  used,  when  referring  to  other 
transactions  than  the  original  sales  by  operators  or 
producers,  means  the  actual  price  paid,  including 
transportation  and  actual  handling  costs. 

“  ‘Ton,’  as  used  herein,  refers  to  a  long  ton  of 
2,400  pounds  as  to  anthracite  coal  and  a  short  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  as  to  other  coals. 

“Section  3.  Sales  of  coal  yielding  a  margin  in 


excess  of  the  following  rates  shall  be  prirna  facie 
evidence  of  profiteering : 

“On  any  sale  by  any  operator  selling  more  than 
1,000  tons  and  not  more  than  5,000  tons  in  any  month, 
50  cents  per  ton  up  to  1,000  tons,  and  35  cents  per  ton 
all  over  1,000  tons, 

“On  any  sale  by  any  operator  selling  in  excess  of 
5,000  tons  per  month,  35  cents  per  ton  up  to  5,000 
and  30  cents  per  ton  on  all  over  5,000  tons. 

“On  the  aggregate  sales  for  any  fiscal  year,  by  any 
operator  selling  less  than  12,000  tons  per  annum,  40 
cents  per  ton  on  the  aggregate  sales  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

“By  any  operator  selling  more  than  12,000  tons  and 
less  than  60,000  tons  per  annum,  40  cents  per  ton  up 
to  12,000  tons,  and  30  cents  per  ton  on  all  over 
12,000  tons. 

“On  the  aggregate  sales  of  any  operator  selling  in 
excess  of  60,000  tons,  25  cents  per  ton. 

“On  any  sale  other  than  the  original  sale  of  coal 
mined  by  operators  in  which  the  amount  of  the  sale 
exceeds  one  ton  and  not  more  than  5  tons,  40  cents 
per  ton. 

“Where  the  sale  exceeds  30  tons,  20  cents  per  ton. 

“On  the  aggregate  sales  for  any  fiscal  year  by 
dealers  other  than  the  first  sale  of  coal  mined  by 
operators,  where  such  sales  do  not  exceed  12,000  tons 
per  annum,  40  cents  per  ton. 

“Where  the  aggregate  sales  exceed  12,000  tons  per 
annum,  but  do  not  exceed  60,000  tons  per  annum  40 
cents  per  ton  up  to  12,000  tons,  and  25  cents  per 
ton  on  all  above  12,000  tons. 

“Where  the  aggregate  sales  for  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  60,000  tons  12)4  cents  per  ton. 

“On  any  royalty  contract  where  the  amount  mined 
does  not  exceed  1,000  tons  per  month  25  cents  per 
ton. 

“Where  the  amount  exceeds  1,000  tons  per  month 
10  cents  per  ton.” 

Coal  Control  Bill. 

The  Coal  Control  bill,  which  declares  the  owner¬ 
ship,  production  and  distribution  of  coal  to  be  charged 
with  public  interest  and  use,  directs  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  compile  reports  respecting  the 
ownership,  production,  distribution,  investments, 
sales,  margins,  profits,  etc.,  in  the  coal  industries,  the 
in  the  coal  industries,  the  information  necessary  in 
the  compilation  of  such  reports  to  be  obtained  from 
corporations  and  persons  interested  in  the  industry. 

The  commission  is  also  to  have  the  authority  to 
investigate  the  “organization,  business,  conduct,  prac¬ 
tices  and  management”  of  such  persons  or  corpora¬ 
tions,  including  any  corporation  acting  as  a  holding- 
company  for  or  guarantor  of  the  stock  of  any  coal 
corporation,  or  any  partnership  acting  in  a  capacity 
analogous  to  that  of  such  a  holding  company. 

The  bills  went  to  the  Committee  on  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
them  reported.  They  will  have  the  backing  of 
a  number  of  members  of  the  agricultural  bloc. 

Senator  Kenyon  said  he  had  offered  the  bills 
because  the  country  was  facing  another  serious 
fuel  situation  the  coming  Winter,  that  supplies 
of  coal  in  the  bins  of  consumers  were  low,  and 
that  there  is  danger  of  another  experience  on  the 
part  of  consumers  such  as  they  had  last  year. 
He  predicted  that  inside  ot  sixty  days  there  would 
be  demand  from  many  quarters  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  action  by  Congress,  and  said  the  time 
for  that  body  to  act  is  now. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  coal  control  bill  the 
President  would  also  have  power  to  fix  miners’ 
wages,  which  would  be  a  “reasonable  living” 
standard.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
believed  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
organized  labor  generally  will  join  with  the  coal 
operators  and  distributors  in  fighting  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  tooth  and  nail. 


BIG  PUMPING  JOB 

Anthracite  Operators  Tell  of  Work  Involved 
in  Keeping  Mines  Dry. 

The  anthracite  operators’  General  Policies  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  No.  5  of  the  series  of  advertisements  it  is 
running  in  daily  papers,  tells  of  the  vast  amount  of 
pumping  necessary  to  keep  the  collieries  dry. 

“Anthracite  mines  pump  more  water  every  day 
than  New  York  uses,”  it  is  stated.  “The  average 
daily  consumption  of  water  by  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  of  5,620,000  is  660,200,000  gallons  To  keep 
anthracite  mines  free  of  water  requires  pumps  with  a 
capacity  of  823,600,000  gallons  daily.  If  there  were 
failure  to  rid  the  mines  of  this  tremendous  volume  of 
water,  destruction  would  overtake  them  just  as  surely 
as  disaster  would  follow  the  cutting  off  of  New 
York’s  water  supply. 

“For  every  ton  of  household  and  steam  anthracite 
shipped  to  market,  18  tons  of  water  (on  the  average) 
must  be  raised.  The  annual  amount  of  water  thus 
pumped  would  cover  a  200-acre  farm  to  the  depth  of 
over  a  mile.  It  would  form  a  lake  10  miles  long  and 
2  miles  wide,  100  feet  in  depth. 

“The  weight  of  water  hoisted  in  the  anthracite 
mines  each  year  is  nearly  40  per  cent  greater  than 
the  annual  production  of  all  kinds  of  coal  in  this 
country.  Think  of  this  in  terms  of  water  handled ! 

“Constant  draining  of  the  mines  does  not  end  all 
of  the  ‘water’  costs  of  production.  Water  must  be 
used  almost  continuously  throughout  the  process  re¬ 
quired  to  make  anthracite  fit  for  economical  use. 

“Of  these  processes,  ‘jigging’  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  Jigs  are  mechanical  devices  which  separate 
slate  and  rock  from  the  coal  as  it  passes  through  the 
breaker.  Water,  forced  constantly  through  the  jig 
floats  the  coal  above  the  refuse. 

“Anthracite  is  sprayed  almost  continuously  with 
water  throughout  the  process  of  its  manufacture. 
Thus,  by  removing  dirt  and  dust,  mine  owners  pro¬ 
vide  standards  of  quality  which  guard  consumers 
against  inferior  coal.  Dirty,  slate-filled  coal  would 
cost  less  to  produce.  But  the  consumer  would  get 
less  for  his  money. 

“So  the  cost  of  ‘mining’  water  must  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  producing  coal.” 


Burden  Too  Heavy,  Says  Cushing. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the- 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  this  week. 

Declaring  that  the  cause  of  the  business  depression 
in  major  part  is  too  much  Government  in  business, 
Mr.  Cushing  outlined  as  follows  the  causes  leading 
up  to  the  present  situation : 

"By  placing  war  contracts,  by  making  contract 
terms  for  labor,  by  teaching  cost  accounting  and  by 
inflating  currency  through  three  years,  governmental 
agencies  inflated  prices.  By  contracting  currency 
and  calling  loans  through  four  months  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  deflated  prices.  The  latter  destroyed 
buying  power  amounting  to  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  billion  dollars  in  one  year.  Rusiness  had  to 
slow  down. 

“It  costs  today  between  four  and  one-half  and  five 
billion  dollars  annually  to  run  the  Government.  It 
used  to  cost  not  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  This 
cost  cannot  materially  be  decreased  because  four 
billion  dollars  annually  goes  to  pay  the  cost  of  past 
wars  or  to  prepare  for  or  to  prevent  future  wars. 
The  only  economy  possible  is  in  the  civil  establish¬ 
ment,  which  now  costs  only  five  hundred  million 
dollars  annually. 

"The  present  cost  of  Government  is  7)4  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  1921  value  at  the  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  of  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries  and  of  factories.  It  is  45  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  increased  value  of  property  listed  for  taxation. 
It  is  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total  money 
in  circulation.  This  burden  is  greater  than  business 
can  cauv  and  be  prosperous." 


Charles  B.  Kinne,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  was  very 
ill  from  what  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  paralysis,, 
is  slowly  recovering  at  his  home  near  Akron. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


Olin  J.  Stephens  has  returned  from  his  farm  at 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Lester  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec. 

George  E.  Barnett,  treasurer  of  Percy  Heilner 
&  Son,  sails  today  to  Cuba.  He  will  be  absent 
about  two  weeks. 

Roderick  Stephens,  vice-president  of  the  Stephens 
Fuel  Co.,  is  back  again  after  suffering  an  attack  of 
grippe  while  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Middle-West. 

R.  L.  Greer,  sales  agent  for  H.  H.  Lineaweaver 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  is  now  pretty  well  recovered  from 
an  illness  which  kept  him  away  from  his  office 
for  more  than  a  week. 

Irving  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Sales  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Scranton  and  other  mining 
towns  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  reports  that  the 
coal  business  is  tightening  up. 

The  Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co.  moved  this 
week  to  their  new  office  building  at  295  Living¬ 
ston  street,  Brooklyn.  It  is  only  about  a  block 
away  from  their  former  location  at  310. 

The  Calumet  Coal  Co.  has  taken  space  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Whitehall  Building  precisely 
similar  in  relative  position  to  the  quarters  vacated 
on  the  eleventh  floor.  Room  number  is  218. 

Abel  Mishler,  until  recently  sales  manager  of 
the  McCann-Camp  Co.,  is  now  connected  with 
the  sales  organization  of  Willard,  Sutherland  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  as  manager  of  the  domestic  department. 

C.  W.  Williams,  of  25  Beaver  street,  anticipates 
making  another  Down  East  trip  next  week,  cov¬ 
ering  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  finds 
an  improved  demand  from  the  cotton  mill 
interests. 

The  Coal  and  Coke  Committee  for  Trunk  Line 
Territory  will  hold  a  hearing  at  143  Liberty 
Street  next  Thursday,  the  20th,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  for  permission  to  revise  its  switching 
charges  on  coal  and  coke  in  the  Buffalo  district. 

The  strike  at  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.’s 
plant  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  has  been  ended  by  the 
1,500  employes  agreeing  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
five  cents  an  hour  in  their  wages.  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  barley  coal,  and 
while  it  was  closed  the  market  was  adversely 
affected. 

The  work  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  is  said  to  be  making 
as  good  progress  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  detail  involved.  Several  former 
employes  have  secured  positions  with  local  coal 
firms,  and  the  services  of  several  others  who  are 
about  to  be  released  are  available  to  those  having 
suitable  positions  to  offer  in  their  sales  or  clerical 
organizations. 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  17  Battery  Place,  have 
taken  over  as  an  addition  to  the  quarters  occu¬ 
pied  for  so  many  years  on  the  eleventh  floor,  the 
adjacent  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  Calumet 
Coal  Co.  The  entire  premises  are  being  re¬ 
arranged  and  redecorated;  they  will  be  entirely 
refurnished,  all  of  the  old  furniture  having  been 
disposed  of.  Upon  completion  of  the  work  the 
firm  will  have  a  very  handsome  and  well-arranged 
office.  . 

E.  Forrest  Powell,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  New  York  wholesale  trade,  has  recently 
embarked  in  the  coal  brokerage  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Philadelphia,  with  office  in  the 
Gramon  Building,  1830  Arch  Street.  Mr.  Powell 
has  been  in  poor  health  for  the  past  three  years, 
as  the  results  of  an  accident,  but  has  now*  re¬ 
gained  his  strength  to  such,  a  degree  that  he 
feels  equal  to  the  task  of  taking  up  business 
duties  again.  He  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  company  desiring  representation  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  .  J  I  i. 

The  Producers  Fuel  Go-..  149  Broadway.,’  of 
which  W.  B.  Arundel  is  sales; manager,,  has  taken 


over  the  output  of  the  Monon  mine  of  the  Monon¬ 
galia  Coal  Co.,  at  Monon,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  Railroad;  the  Oakmont  No.  1  mine  of 
the  Abrams  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Oakmont, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  and 
the  mine  of  the  Osage  Coal  Co.  at  Osage,  W.  Va. 
This  latter  is  one  of  the  largest  operations  on 
the  Monongahela  Railroad  and  produces  from 
both  the  Pittsburgh  and  Sewickley  seams.  All 
of  these  mining  companies  are  controlled  by 
Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  Fairmont,  and  associates. 


A  Plea  for  Cohesion. 

The  Kenyon  bill  is  an  indication  that  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  at  Washington  has  it  in  for  the  coal  trade,  and 
all  must  stand  together'  for  mutual  protection. 

With  respect  to  such  matters  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  situation 
but  to  get  the  trade  itself  aroused,  for  some  are 
altogether  too  complaisant.  In  arranging  any 
propaganda  (and  in  this  connection  we  might 
say  that  propaganda  may  be  beneficent  as  well 
as  meretricious),  the  interests  Concerned  should 
see  that  the  columns  of  the  trade  press  are  fully 
utilized  for  convincing  arguments. 

LTnfortunately,  there  has  been  a  degree  of  dis¬ 
sension,  more  or  less  pronounced,  ever  since  1902. 
As  trade  conditions  change  this  rises  and  falls, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  trade  is  not  as 
united  as  it  was  in  the  early  days.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  business  with  some  individuals  to 
segregate  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  various  elements  more 
or  less  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  by  those  concerned  in  the  advancement 
of  the  trade  as  a  great  essential  industry. 


Sues  for  Coal  to  Navy. 

The  Houston  Coal  Co.  has  filed  suit  in  the 
U.  S.  district  court  at  Cincinnati,  against  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  recover  $314,730,  covering 
alleged  losses  on  coal  sold  to  the  navy  from 
April  12,  1920,  to  February,  1921,  and  covering 
44  cars  of  special  consignment  coal  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  loss  ranging  from  $17  per  ton  on  August 
23,  1920,  to  a  lesser  figure  in  February,  1921. 

In  the  petition  it  is  charged  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  acting  under  the  Food  Control  act 
of  1917,  requisitioned  coal  at  certain  specified 
intervals,  offering  $4  per  gross  ton.  When  the 
company  protested  this  bid,  they  were  com¬ 
manded  to  turn,  over  the  coal  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  separate  shipments  resulted 
in  losses  of  from  $23.38  to  $57,064. 

This  sum  was  a  direct  loss,  so  when  in  July, 
1920,  Pocahontas  smokeless  coal  was  selling  for 
$19  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  the  piers,  the  company  was 
compelled  to  sell  3,568  tons  for  $4  per  ton  at 
the  mines,  with  minor  additional  charges  in¬ 
curred  in  each  shipment.  Judgment  is  sought. 


General  Notes 


The  Holmes  Coal  Co.  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  has  re¬ 
cently  had  erected  a  Haiss  tower,  elevator  and  elec¬ 
tric  hoist. 

Kimball  S.  Miller  has  disposed  of  his  coal  business 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  F.  S.  Gates,  formerly  of 
Harrington,  Del. 

W.  Flamilton  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  J. 
Maury  Dove  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  in  that 
city  last  week. 

The  Cameron  colliery  of  the  Susquehanna  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  is  being  put  in  shape 
to  resume  operations  after  a  long  shutdown  due  to 
market  conditions. 

Fifty  Mikado  locomotives  for  heavy  freight 
service  are  being  constructed  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  They  will  be  used  chiefly  for  hauling 
freight  trains  over  mountain  grades. 

Total  exports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  dur¬ 
ing  September  are  reported  at  3,407,000  tons,  this 
comparing  with  3,103,000  tons  during  August.  In 
September,  1920,  the  amount  exported  was  1,- 
476,000  tons,  and  in  September,  1913,  6,197,000 
tons. 

Official  announcement  is  made  that  the  anthracite 
miners  will  hold  their  tri-district  convention,  to 
formulate  wage  demands,  on  January  17th.  The 
place  for  the  meeting  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
The  bituminous  miners  will  draw  up  their  demands 
at  Indianapolis  in  February. 

Wagon-loaders  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing  with 
retailers  who  have  ground  storage.  It  is  said  that 
use  of  the  loaders  have  resulted  in  some  dealers  not 
putting  up  pockets  as  it  is  found  that  coal  can  be  put 
on  trucks  as  easily  as  when  driving  up  to  pockets 
and  there  is  less  expense. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Hoover  says  “Courage 
will  be  the  real  cure.”  This  bears  out  our  idea 
that  some  concerns  in  various  lines  have  shown 
a  yellow  streak  that  has  but  accentuated  the 
panicky  feeling  that  drastic  readjustment  is  so 
apt  to  inspire. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston,  Mass., 
during  September  amounted  to  88,176  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  150,670  tons  in  same  month  of  1920, 
a  decrease  of  62,494  tons,  or  41.6  per  cent.  Bitu¬ 
minous  tonnage  received  during  the  month 
amounted  to  295,447  tons  against  278,220  tons 
in  September  last  year,  an  increase  of  17,247  tons, 
or  6.2  per  cent. 

A  few  more  export  inquiries  are  reported  in 
wholesale  offices,  but  the  foreign  business  is  only 
a  shadow  of  what  it  was  last  year  and  during 
May  and  June  of  the  present  year,  when  the 
British  strike  was  on.  A  come-back  at  some 
future  date  is  confidently  expected  but  it  will  take 
a  long  while  to  readjust  the  affairs  of  the  world 
so  that  our  export  trade  will  gain  the  position 
that  it  may  confidently  be  expected  to  achieve  in 
the  long  run. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  new  concerns  start 
in  business  in  the  Twin  Cities,  at  retail  this  fall. 

Coal  receipts  in  Minneapolis  during  August  were 
139,819  tons  against  219,332  tons  in  August  of  1920. 
Part  of  this  shrinkage  is  due  to  the  slump  in  the 
movement  of  all  rail  coal  into  the  city.  A  year  ago, 
the  season  was  sadly  behind, in  the  movement  of  coal 
forward,  and  when  it  began  to  pick  up  in  the  fall, 
there  was  more  call  for  it  to  the  cities  than  has  been 
the  case  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of 
South  Dakota  have  secured  a  reduction  in  the  freight 
rate  on  coke  into  South  Dakota  from  the  docks  on 
Lake  Superior  by  an ,  action  before  the  Interstate 
Commission,  The  reductions  become  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  20th.  Aberdeen  gets  a  reduction  from  $4.86 
to  $4.12;  Huron  from  $4.86  to  $4.25)4 ;  Sioux  Fails 
from  $4.45)4  to  $3.98)4;  Yankton  from  $4.72)4  ,to 
$4.45)4;  Watertown  from  $4.32  to  $3.78.  Other. sta,- 
tions  of  the  state  receive  proportionate  reductions.. 


±nc  cuecK-on,  so  oiten  rererred  to  in  coal 
trade  papers,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many  things 
the  public  does  not  know  about  in  coal  mining. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  sane, 
body  of  men,  like  the  soft  coal  producers,  putting 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  mine  employees 
which  everyone  can  see  makes  the  union  strong 
and  keeps  the  industry  in  a  continual  uproar,  due 
to  trivial  strikes  called  because,  they  know  there 
will  be  no  loss,  that  will  hurt  as  long  as  there  are 
possible  benefit's  out  of  the  union’s  treasury. 

,  --t - g  W  ,  '■"%  :  j; 

•  The (  Kansas  administration  'Of  the  United  Mine! 
Workers  of  America  has  been  suspended  by  Presi-1 
dent  Lewis  of  that  organization.  On_Thursday  of’ 
this  week  Alexander  Howat,  the,  district  president, 
and  all  other  district  officers  w.ere  summarily  re¬ 
moved  and  George  L.^  Beck  was  appointed  acting 
president  of  a  provisional  organization.  The  Kansas 
,  mipers  have  been  idle  for,.,twp.., weeks,  or  since  Howat 
was  sent  to  jail  to  serve  a  six  months’  sentence  for 
,  violation  .  p,f ,  the  Kansas  Industrial  Qourt  laiy.,. 
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WHY  IS  A  SALESMAN? 

Chief  Function  Now  Is  to  Hold  Customers 
in  Line  Till  Trade  Revives. 

Buffalo,  Oct.  13. — “Did  you  get  any  coal  orders 
on  your  late  trip  down  the  state?”  was  asked  lately 
of  a  Buffalo  salesman. 

“I  got  wet,”  was  about  all  he  would  say  about  it. 

The  proprietor  did  not  prove  much  more  com¬ 
municative,  but  the  inference  was  easy  that  sales 
were  few.  Still,  he  sends  his  men  out  more  or  less, 
for  he  is  eager  to  keep  up  his  tonnage  and  he  did 
say  that  a  salesman  was  more  necessary  now  than 
in  easy  times.  He  did  not  try  to  say  that  good 
money  could  be  earned  on  the  road  now,  for  the 
well-informed  second  party  would  have  smiled,  but 
he  meant  what  he  said. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  never  a  better  time  to 
season  a  salesman  than  now,  or  to  show  whether 
he  is  good  for  anything.  No  coal  can  be  sold  on 
the  road  or  in  any  way  unless  a  man  knows  his 
business  and  also  knows  the  people  who  use  coal. 

But  even  if  coal  must  mostly  be  sold  now  for 
five  cents  a  ton  or  so  to  the  jobber,  every  car  sold 
counts  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  means  the  holding  of 
the  tonnage  as  completely  as  possible  and  being 
ready  for  going  at  full  blast  just  as  soon  as  the  trade 
gets  on  its  feet  again.  Shippers  do  not  look  for 
much  business  for  some  months  yet.  They  say  that 
the  many  announcements  in  print  of  business  re¬ 
covery  are  mostly  wind  and  they  are  preparing  for 
a  continuation  of  the  siege. 

But  when  the  turn  does  take  place  there  will  be 
some  better  coal  men,  salesmen  as  well  as  proprietors, 
and  some  of  them  will  have  been  provided  with  their 
wits  and  some  of  their  persistence  by  trying  to  answer 
the  objections  made  by  consumers  when  they  are 
offered  coal  that  they  do  not  really  want. 

A  salesman  is  at  the  best  something  of  an  anomaly 
in  business.  He  does  not  create  business,  but  if  he 
is  a  good  one  he  gets  it  and  that  may  be  enough. 
Today  he  is  mostly  of  account  in  knowing  how  to 
keep  the  consumer  in  line  till  he  is  ready  to  buy 
again.  And  that  is  held  to  be  enough. 
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Buffalo  Notes 


T.  J.  Roberts  and  J.  Q.  Clarke  have  gone  on  an 
automobile  trip  to  New  York,  mostly  for  recreation, 
to  be  absent  all  the  week. 

They  interpret  the  slowing  up  of  lake  shipments  of 
anthracite  in  the  face  of  increasing  mine  output  as  a 
belief  that  the  upper-lake  district  is  getting  about  all 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  winter. 

Frank  Thomas,  coal  dealer  of  Batavia,  who  has 
just  finished  a  new  coal  handling  plant,  tells  about  it 
in  a  page  advertisement  in  the  local  daily.  He  is 
figuring  on  a  celebration  of  the  event. 

The  big  steamer  W.  H.  Truesdale  shut  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  coal  dock  off  half  a  day  on  Tuesday  by  being 
too  wide  to  go  through  the  Evans  Canal  bridge  on 
her  way  to  a  grain  elevator.  A  steamer,  loading 
coal,  waited  for  her. 

The  bids  for  furnishing  coal  to  the  city  waterworks 
till  April  were  from  seven  companies,  that  of  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Co,,  of  Cleveland,  at  $1.80  net 
on  a  $2.51  freight .  rate,  being  lowest.  The  award 
has  not  been  made  yet. 

J.  D.  Roberts,  Buffalo  representative  of  the 
Nicholson-Smith  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland,  announces 
that  the  company  has  taken  the  output  of  the  Gay¬ 
lord  No.  2  mine  at  Martins  Ferry,  O.,  which  pro¬ 
duces  800  tons  and  upward  a  day. 

The  coal  steamer  Marquette  &  Bessemer  No.  1, 
which  commonly  runs  across  Lake  Erie  from  Ashta¬ 
bula  to  Port  Stanley,  but  which  got  on  the  bottom 
with  a  side  cargo  in  St.  Lawrence  River,  was  lightered 
off  and  is  now  here  repairing,  with  four  plates  to  be 
removed.  She  was  bound  from  Sandusky  to  Mon¬ 
treal.  The  trip  shows  dullness  in  the  regular  line. 

The  $1,000  membership  subscriptions  to  the  million- 
dollar  fund  with  which  to  assure  the  organization  of 
the  proposed  Athletic  Club  includes  the  following 
coal  shippers :  A.  E.  Hedstrom,  E.  C.  Roberts,  C.  L. 
Couch,  C.  W.  Moss,  J.  Bert  Ross,  R.  B  Alderman, 
J.  W.  Trounce,  J.  R.  Barnett,  Harry  Yates,  Spaulding 
&  Spaulding,  and  the  American-Canadian  Coal  Co. 


One  Phase  of  British  Export  Trade. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Corporation  of  New  York  has 
received  a  message  from  its  London  office  relating 
to  the  British  export  coal  trade.  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

“General  development  of  the  coal  export  trade  is 
not  proceeding  as  satisfactorily  as  might  be  expected. 
Adverse  exchange  probably  affects  business  with 
France  and  Italy  and  the  demand  from  the  East, 
which  quite  recently  was  a  feature,  is  now  less  active. 

“Just  at  present,  too,  the  export  trade  with  South 
America  can  hardly  escape  unfavorable  influence  of 
the  collapse  of  the  market  for  homeward  grain 
freights.  The  homeward  freights  from  the  Plate 
have  fallen  so  heavily — the  present  basis  of  between 
22s.  6d.  and  25s.  per  ton  is  just  half  that  ruling 
three  months  ago  for  immediate  shipment — that 
owners  are  disinclined  to  dispatch  vessels  to  South 
America  without  greater  inducement  than  has  been 
offered  lately.” 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Advances  Noted  to  South  America  Owing  to 
Lack  of  Return  Cargoes. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  October  10th 
W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
say  that  since  their  previous  report  two  or  three 
additional  steamers  were  chartered  to  carry  coal  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Italy  at  $4,  but  no  business  was 
completed  to  other  destinations.  Rates  to  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  are  very  much  firmer,  owing 
to  the  poor  homeward  situation.  West  Indian  rates 
are  practically  unchanged. 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  the  gross  form  of  charter,  except  that  those 
quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are  based 
on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  considerably 
on  the  July  form: 


Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Mai  mo  . 

$4.25—4.50 

1,000 

Copenhagen  . 

4.25-1.50 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

4.50—4.75 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

4.25—1.50 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam . 

3.25-3.50 

1,000 

Hamburg . 

3.50-3.75 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  (excluding 

Rouen)  . 

3.75-1.00 

700 

Lisbon . 

3.50-3.75 

700 

Algiers  . 

4.00 

800 

West  Italy  . 

4.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

4.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

4.50-4.75 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

4.50-1.75 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

4.50-4.75 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

4.50-1.75 

1,000 

Constantinople  . 

4.75-5.00 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

3.50 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

3.25-3.50 

500 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  . 

4.00-4.25 

500 

Bahia  . 

4.00-4.25 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

4.00 

750 

Santos  . 

4.25 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon- 

tevidco  . 

4.00 

500 

Para  . 

4.00-4.50 

500 

Rosario  . 

4.00-4.50 

750 

Nitrate  Range . 

4.00 

500 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

1.60-1.70 

600 

Sagua,  Vardenas . 

.  2.30 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  2.35 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  2.30 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  2.25 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  2.75 

500 

Bermuda  . 

.  2.25* 

300 

Kingston  . 

2.25 

400 

Barbados  . 

2.75 

500 

St.  Lucia . 

2.75 

500 

Santiago  . 

2.50 

500  ■ 

Port  of  Spain . 

2.75 

500 

Curacao  . 

2.50t 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

2.50 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico . 

2.85-3.00 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free. 

fFree  port 

charges. 

More  Inquiries  for  Export  Coal. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
has  this  to  say  of  the  export  coal  situation  : 

“There  is  little  new  to  report  in  the  export  coal 
trade.  Definite  orders  are  still  scarce,  but  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  reports  of  further 
miners’  trouble  in  England. 

“Europe — A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mediterranean  countries,  especially  Italy, 
but  very  few  fixtures  were  reported.  Other  European 
markets  remain  quiet. 

“South  America — -No  further  activity  was  reported 
from  the  West  Coast  or  Brazil,  but  several  new  in¬ 
quiries  were  in  the  market  for  the  Plate.  Little  or 
no  chartering  was  done. 

“West  Indies — Several  small  steamers  were  re¬ 


ported  fixed  to  Cuba  and  one  or  two  partial  lots  for 
other  destinations.  Vessels  offered  freely. 

“Coastwise — Competition  in  this  trade  is  very 
strong  and  a  number  of  cargoes  have  been  placed 
to  New  England  at  extremely  low  figures.  Most  of 
the  coastwise  movement  has  been  in  barges  and 
schooners.  One  or  two  vessels  were  reported  fixed 
to  Canada.’’ 

Recent  fixtures  include  Japanese  steamer  Raifuku 
Main,  4,259  tons,  Atlantic  Range  to  West  Italy,  $4, 
October;  British  steamer  Quebec  City,  3,134  tons, 
River  Plate,  22s.,  prompt;  Norwegian  steamer  Gran, 
1,152  tons,  Cuba,  $1.75,  prompt;  Danish  steamer 
Harold,  1,208  tons,  Santiago,  $3,  prompt. 

Hoover  Would  Aid  Coal  Exporters. 

One  of  the  developments  at  the  unemployment 
conference  at  Washington  was  a  suggestion  by 
Secretary  Hoover  that  the  Shipping  Board  should 
charter  ships  to  coal  exporters  at  one  dollar  per 
month,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  export  coal 
trade  and  providing  work  for  more  miners.  This 
proposition  has  been  compared  by  some  to  the  war¬ 
time  practice  of  business  men  offering  their  services 
to  the  Government  at  a  dollar  a  year.  The  official 
announcement  regarding  the  dollar  a  month  proposi¬ 
tion  reads  as  follows : 

“Secretary  Hoover  interceded  with  Chairman 
Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board  a  few  days  ago  for 
the  leasing  of  a  number  of  its  idle  ships  for  a  hire 
of  one  dollar  per  ship  per  month  for  the  purpose  of 
exporting  coal  to  Europe  in  routes  where  America 
was  losing  business  to  foreigners,  thereby  protecting 
these  foreign  routes  and  affording  work  for  the  un¬ 
employed  American  miners. 

“Mr.  Hoover’s  thought  was  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  the  Shipping  Board  has  hundreds  of  idle  ships 
and  that  if  use  could  be  made  of  these  ships  in  the 
manner  indicated  a  valuable  export  trade  would  be 
provided  at  a  critical  time.  By  this  arrangement 
employment  would  be  secured  for  miners  who  other¬ 
wise  would  be  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

“The  Shipping  Board  was  most  sympathetic  with 
Secretary  Hoover’s  suggestion  and  expressed  to  him 
its  entire  willingness  to  concur  and  co-operate  pro¬ 
viding  Secretary  Hoover  could  gain  the  assurance 
from  private  shipowners  that  they  appreciated  this 
move,  creating  tonnage  that  otherwise  would  not 
exist  and  therefore  did  not  interfere  with  private 
shipowners’  business.  But  rather  it  was  a  means  of 
keeping  alive  a  trade  that  would  be  lost  to  private 
shipowners  if  left  alone,  and  if  lost  to  the  hand  of 
America  would  be  lost  to  us  permanently.” 

Mr.  Hoover’s  plan  has  not  aroused  much  enthusiasm 
among  coal  exporters,  who  state  that  they  can  charter 
foreign  vessels  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could 
operate  Shipping  Board  vessels  with  American  labor. 


Injunction  Hearing  Goes  Over. 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  12. — Postponement  to  October 
28th  of  the  Federal  Court  hearing  on  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  preliminary  injunction  in  the  suit 
attacking  all  essential  details  of  the  present  wage 
agreements  between  union  miners  and  operators 
was  agreed  upon  today  by  counsel  in  the  case, 
and  approved  by  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  who  will 
conduct  the  hearing. 

The  suit  was  brought  on  behalf  of  more  than 
sixty  non-union  operators  in  the  Williamson  field 
of  West  Virginia,  where  the  union  is  seeking  to 
organize  the  miners. 

Besides  seeking  an  order  forbidding  further 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  organize  the 
Williamson  field,  the  operators  ask  the  Court  to 
enjoin  the  collection  of  union  dues  through  the 
operators  and  the  cancellation  of  wage  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  union  and  operators. 


It  has  been  noted  before  in  these  columns  that 
retailers  have  had  more  callers  recently  from  the 
wholesale  trade  than  in  the  past  four  years.  If 
this  will  bring  about  the  desired  family  feeling 
between  these  important  branches  of  the  coal 
business,  it  is  hoped  it  will  keep  up. 


CUSHING  AT  CINCINNATI 


Says  Coal  Buyers  Wish  to  Favor  Open  Shop 
Conditions. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  given  jointly  by 
the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  and  the  Cincinnati 
Wholesalers  Coal  Association.  R.  A.  Colter  pre¬ 
sided  and  Fred  Legg,  a  director  of  the  American 
association,  presented  Mr.  Cushipg. 

The  latter  explained  that  he  was  on  his  way  home 
from  the  national  convention  of  purchasing  agents 
at  Indianapolis,  whom  he  had  addressed.  He  had 
found  the  members  of  the  convention  disposed  to 
buy  in  the  open  market  rather  than  the  contract 
market,  because  it  was  the  more  attractive  and  be¬ 
cause  they  hoped  that  lower  freight  rates  and  lower 
mining  costs  would  later  give  them  still  better  prices. 

Most  of  the  corporations  represented  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  buy  their  supplies  from  non-union  mines  and 
more  that  75  per  cent  of  them  were  buying  from 
such  mines,  not  only  because  the  price  was  lower 
but  because  they  preferred  to  encourage  free  labor 
conditions  represented  by  the  open  shop. 

Mr.  Cushing  told  them,  he  said,  that  while  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  of  a  car  shortage  unless 
the  tonnage  was  largely  increased,  there  was  prac¬ 
tical  certainty  of  a  general  strike  of  rail  employes 
between  this  and  January  1,  as  the  present  plans  of 
the  railroads  for  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  con¬ 
templates  not  only  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
wage  reduction  but  another  almost  equally  drastic. 

Under  the  circumstances,  no  going  industry  should 
be  without  at  least  a  30-day  coaf  supply.  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing  told  of  the  fight  at  Washington  against  unfriendly 
legislation  and  declared  the  emergency  presented  by 
the  threat  of  the  new  Kenyon  bill  a  very  serious 
one  which  must  have  immediate  and  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  as  radicalism  is  quite  largely  represented  in  the 
present  Congress  and  is  prone  to  urge  its  own  kind 
of  legislation  in  the  belief  that  the  next  Congress 
will  not  be  so  friendly  to  near-Bolshevism. 


.  The  Desire  to  Regulate. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  senators,  who 
come  from  states  that  do  not  have  even  one 
mine,  should  be  so  anxious  to  regulate  the  states 
that  are  full  of  coal.  And  it  is  noticeable  to  say 
the  least  that  none  of  them  are  from  the  section 
that  contended  for  state  rights  as  an  axiom.  We 
agree  with  a  contemporary  in  saying  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  are  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  if  left  alone  by  those  meddle¬ 
some  people  at  Washington. 

History  suggests  that  if  Sherman  had  not  cut 
the  wires  to  the  Capitol  influences  there  would 
have  blocked  his  successful  “March  to  the  Sea.” 

All  elected  officials  agree  that  the  normal  life 
is  at  best  strenuous  and  what  with  letters  to 
receive  and  send  and  visits  from  constituents  who 
want  to  see  the  city,  they  have  hardly  a  minute 
to  spare,  and  hence  we  find  too  often  business 
of  real  importance  to  the  nation  allowed  to  drag 
and  clutter  up  the  machinery,  that  was  intended 
to  make  better  things. 

And  now  New  England  is  going  to  show  the 
men  from  Pennsylvania  that  they  cannot  put  a 
tax  on  fuel.  If  these  good  people  would  get  the 
buyers  to  buy  .both  in  and  out  of  season  they 
would  be  doing  something  worth  while. 


An  observer  of  the  traffic  over  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Bridge  reports  that  as  yet  not  many 
double-headers  have  been  seen  going  up  the 
grade  east,  but  the  west-bound  trains  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  while  the  empties  do  not  help  the  rail¬ 
roads’  finances  much,  it  shows  that  they  must  be 
going  where  business  is  expected.  They  are 
mostly  box  cars,  but  of  course  some  gondolas 
returning  from  their  New  England  unloading 
points.  No  matter  how  dull  things  are,  as 
Saward’s  often  has  remarked,  “there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  doing”  in  coal  circles. 
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KNICKERBOCKER  SMOKELESS 


AND 


Pennsylvania  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Intermediate  and  High  Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


B.  M.  Clark,  President 


Lucius  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 


Jno.  M.  Nelson,  General  Sales  Agent 


Geo.  H.  Clune,  Treasurer 


The  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Iron  Co 

Miners  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Manufacturers  of  Coke 

CELEBRATED  REYNOLDSVILLE  COAL 


A  Superior  Steam  Coal  for  Railroad  and  Steamship  Use 

i  JEFFERSON  &  CLEARFIELD  C.  &  I.  CO. 
c  t  )  COWANSHANNOCK  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Sales  Agents  for  ^  PITTSBURGH  GAS  COAL  CO.  and 

'  BRUSH  CREEK  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Daily  Capacity,  35,000  Tons  Coal 
Office,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  1216-1224  Prudential  Bldg. 


OPERATING  THESE  MINES: 

Adrian,  Brush  Creek,  Ernest,  Eleanora,  Lucerne,  Soldier  Run,  Florence, 
Helvetia,  Iselin,  Jacksonville,  Trout  Run,  Walston,  Yatesboro 

SHIPMENTS  MADE  DIRECT  TO  ALL  POINTS 

SHIPPING  WHARVES  f  New  York  Harbor  Philadelphia, 

(  Buffalo  and  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  D.  BRACKENRIDGE,  Sales  Agent  for  the  Seaboard, 

90  West  SL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


General  Office 


155  Main  Street,  West 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


What’s  Behind  the  Trade  Mark? 

Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  and 
Coke  in  every  grade  and  size. 

An  organization  of  experts  to  assist  in 
selecting  the  proper  fuel. 

Prices  consistent  with  actual  fuel 
values. 

Performance  possible  only  by  a  pro¬ 
ducer-wholesaler. 

That’s  What  Our  Trade  Mark  Guarantees 

AMeraCosJ  Miming  Co. 

INCORPORATED 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Central  Square  Building  New  York  City 


PhiiadelphiaExport  Company 

STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3 
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Cincinnati  Notes 

Philadelphia  Notes 

Fairmont  Notes 

Holly  Stove,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  is  arranging  to  re¬ 
open  its  Cincinnati  office. 

W.  G.  Eaton,  president  of  the  Eaton-Rhodes  Co., 
is  enjoying  a  visit  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

C.  L.  Dering,  of  Chicago,  was  circulating  among 
Cincinnati  coal  men  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Charles  F.  Dunn,  the  well-known  Detroit  coal  job¬ 
ber,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  market  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
spent  a  portion  of  last  week  visiting  the  Hazard  coal 
district. 

Ray  O’Connel,  of  the  Western  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  last  week  on  business  for  his 
company. 

Jorn  Hoffman,  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  week  in  the  Harlan  and  Bell  County  ristricts 
of  Kentucky. 

Vice-President  B.  N.  Ford,  of  the  Mathew  Addy 
Co.,  is  back  from  a  month’s  stay  at  Atlantic  City 
much  improved  in  health. 

President  Quin  Morton,  of  the  Woods-Morton 
Fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  visited  his  company’s 
Cincinnati  offices  on  Friday. 

T.  N.  Mordue,  president  of  the  Thomas  N.  Mordue 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  visited  the  local  offices  of  his 
company  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

J.  H.  Dunker,  vice-president  of  the  J.  T.  Hesser 
Coal  Co.,  was  visiting  his  company’s  mining  prop¬ 
erties  in  West  Virginia  last  week. 

George  M.  Jones,  president  of  the  Amherst  Fuel 
Co.,  Lundale,  W.  Va.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week 
at  the  company’s  Cincinnati  office. 

H.  E.  Phillips,  representative  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  at  F erre  Haute,  Ind.,  spent  several  days  this 
week  at  his  company’s  Cincinnati  office. 

E.  J.  Frachtling  motored  down  to  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  with  his  family  this  week.  He  will  attend  to 
some  coal  business  while  he  is  there. 

The  Yellow  Creek  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Middle- 
boro,  Ky.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $60,000 
and  bought  some  valuable  coal  property. 

A.  A.  Ligget,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is 
spending  a  portion  of  this  week  at  Chicago,  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  exposition  of  mine  equipment. 

C.  C.  Hagan,  Michigan  representative  of  the 
Mathew  Addy  Co.,  was  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  in  this  city  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  to  Miss 
Adelle  Herschede. 

L.  H.  Bobbet,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Woods- 
Morton.  Fuel  Co.,  now  in  charge  of  his  company’s 
offices  in  Cincinnati,  is  confined  to  his  room  at  the 
Sinton  Hotel  with  a  severe  attack  of  la  grippe. 

J.  N.  Briscoe,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange,  is  making  a 
vacation  motor  trip  into  central  Kentucky  this  week, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Briscoe  and  some  friends. 

J.  C.  B.  Auxier,  T.  B.  Lane  and  Jeff  Moles,  of 
Auxier,  Ky.,  M.  F.  Conley,  of  Louisa,  Ky.,  and  R. 

T.  White,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  were  in  Cincinnati 
on  Tuesday  to  form  a  corporation  with  $100,000 
capital  for  the  development  of  1,000  acres  of  coal  land 
in  the  Miilers  Creek,  Kentucky  territory.  They  will 
consolidate  their  operations  with  those  of  the  Millers 
Creek  Mining  Co.  and  the  Millers  Creek  Coal  Co 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  all-rail  movement  of  coal  to  New  England  in¬ 
creased  to  a  moderate  extent  in  the  latest  week  for 
which  figures  are  available,  as  will  be  Seen  by  the 
following  table: 
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C.  B.  Hagan,  secretary  of  the  Lee  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  New  York,  was  a  visitor  to  the  local  trade 
this  week. 

The  Quaker  City  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Land  Title  Building, 
announce  their  appointment  as  sales  agents  for  the 
Bald  Eagle  C.  M.  Co.’s  Westmoreland  gas  coal. 

T.  W.  Claggett,  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  C.  &.  I.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  a  caller  at  the 
Reading  Terminal  offices  of  that  company  recently. 

Petty  thieves  recently  broke  into  the  retail  coal 
office  of  M.  F.  Mahedy  at  25th  and  Dickinson  streets. 
Outside  of  smashing  the  cash  register  little  loss  was 
entailed. 

W.  W.  Chambers,  9th  and  Willow  streets  has 
renewed  the  immense  sign  which  has  always  attracted 
so  much  attention  at  the  yard.  The  display  measures 
100  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  high. 

John  Rorke,  manager  of  the  Motz  Estate  yard,  on 
Allegheny  Avenue,  together  with  his  family  are  en¬ 
joying  the  fine  fall  weather  in  their  new  limousine, 
touring  the  suburban  sections,  which  are  particularly 
attractive  now. 

Jim  Hamilton,  sales  agent  of  the  Producers 
Fuel  Agency,  says  they  must  have  more  room,  so 
they  have  given  up  their  offices  in  the  Widener 
Building  and  taken  more  commodious  apartments  in 
the  Perry  Building. 

Miss  Helen  MacMeekin  and  Alton  D.  Potter,  of 
the  city  and  southern  office  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  are  being  congratulated  on  their 
histrionic  ability  as  displayed  in  the  recent  Elks 
musical  comedy  show  given  in  the  cause  of  charity  at 
Norristown. 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  have  announced  the  closing  of 
their  office  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  trans¬ 
ferring  the  business  to  their  general  offices  in  New 
York,  at  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  Francis  Y.  Casey, 
formerly  Philadelphia  representative,  becomes  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  sales  at  New  York,  and  Gilbert  S. 
Sank  will  also  be  associated  with  the  sales  department 
at  the  above  address. 


Anthracite  Wage  Demands  in  January. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  the  Hazleton 
district  and  chairman  of  the  executive  boards  of 
the  anthracite  coal  field,  announced  on  his  return 
from  the  international  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  at  Indianapolis,  that  January  17 
1922,  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  holding  a  tri- 
district  convention  of  the  hard  coal  workers  to 
formulate  new  wage  demands.  The  place  of  the 
meeting,  he  said,  would  be  determined  later  by 
the  three  executive  boards. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  men  would  follow  the 
same  procedure  as  in  former  years  upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  agreement  with  the  operators, 
except  that  heretofore  the  conventions  had  been 
held  in  the  fall.  The  demands,  he  added,  would 
be  referred  to  the  reconvened  international  con¬ 
vention  at  Indianapolis,  Februarv  14  for  ratifi¬ 
cation. 


The  Trolley  Troubles. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  find  one’s  views  are  en¬ 
dorsed  by  people  of  known  reputation.  We  recently 
noted  that  Babson,  the  statistician,  outlined  in  one  of 
his  letters  our  views  on  buying  coal  early,  and  now 
we  note  with  interest  that  at  a  recent  convention  in 
Atlantic  City  he  told  the  street  railroad  men  that  a 
lot  of  their  difficulties  were  due  to  the  outside  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  trolley  lines,  pointing  out  that 
if  they  were  run  as  local  public  utilities  they  would 
be  more  successful. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  something  of  that 
sort  was  required  to  set  matters  right.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  local  traction  facilities  have  been  exploited 
by  outside  interests  in  the  promotion  and  construction 
stage  and  afterwards  run  by  satraps  rather  than  man¬ 
agers,  the  idea  being  to  squeeze  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  a  conquered  province,  thus  building  up  an 
adverse  public  sentiment  that  proved  to  be  extremely 
costly  in  the  long  run. 


Floyd  S.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  I 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore. 

S.  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporate 
was  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Alec  R.  Watson,  of  the  C.  L.  &  W.  Coal  C 
is  on  a  business  trip  to  Kentucky  this  week. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  t 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  recent 
On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Brady  Coal  Ce 
poration  resumed  work  at  its  Pittsburgh  mine 
Brady,  W.  Va. 

William  K.  Hatfield  has  been  elected  preside 
of  the  Rosedale  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  to  sti 
ceed  the  late  C.  I.  Lantz. 

J.  W.  Reed,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  h 
returned  from  the  National  Safety  Congress 
Boston,  where  the  national  convention  was  he! 

A.  D.  Carr,  Cincinnati,  chief  engineer  of  the  Sei 
inole  Gas  Coal  Co.,  is  visiting  the  company’s  m 
operation  at  Haywood  Junction,  Harrison  Couni 
W.  Va. 

On  Friday  George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  tl 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Ass 
ciation,  was  in  Washington  in  regard  to  the  Oh 
rate  case. 

E.  S.  McCullough,  labor  commissioner,  Nortj 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associatio 
has  returned  from  the  miners’  convention  at  I 
dianapolis. 

Coal  loading  on  the  three  railroads  in  tl 
Fairmont  region  last  Wednesday  aggregate 
1,132  cars,  which  was  the  best  since  Septemb' 
19th,  when  1,210  cars  were  produced. 

Coal  tradesmen  who  witnessed  the  W.  V.  U 
Pitt  football  game  at  Pittsburgh  Saturday  includec 
F.  R.  Lyon,  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  C.  H.  Jenkins,  V 
•Clark  Dobbie,  Kenna  Clark,  Lloyd  Bailey,  Pai 
Hamilton  and  S.  D.  Brady. 

The  Albert  mine  of  the  Greater  Fairmont  Ii 
vestment  Co.  at  Pine  Bluff,  W.  Va.,  along  tl 
Wyatt-Bingamon  branch  of  the  Western  Mar} 
land  Railway,  has  been  sold  to  Basil  Luca 
Shinnston,  W.  Va.,  who  represents  Cumberlan 
capital. 

W.  D.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  Fairmont  > 
Masontown  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  se\ 
eral  months’  trip  to  Europe.  Like  all  the  co; 
men  returning  from  abroad,  he  says  a  more  stabl 
rate  of  exchange  must  be  established  befor 
American  'coal  can  find  a  market  there. 

The  mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  durin 
September  loaded  24,688  cars  of  coal,  or  1,233,40 
tons.  No  coke  was  loaded  in  the  region  las 
month.  In  September  the  mines  of  the  Fairmon 
region  loaded  1,017,100  tons  of  coal,  they  includ 
ing  operations  on  the  B.  &  0.f  Western  Mary 
land  and  Monongahela. 

Several  mines  in  the  region  are  reported  to  b 
making  an  effort  to  work  on  the  contract  basi 
with  their  miners.  Miners’  officials  claim  tha 
but  14  men  are  at  work  at  the  Sturm  plant  a 
Almina,  while  at  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Danie 
Howard  interests  at  Mt.  Clare  such  an  effort  di< 
not  meet  with  success.  The  prosecuting  attorne; 
of  Monongahela  County  has  warned  officials  o 
the  United  Mine  Workers  that  they  must  no 
trespass  on  the  company’s  premises  at  Almina 
W.  Va. 


\  ankee  ingenuity  has  saved  the  day  on  many  ar 
occasion.  We  understand  that  one  of  our  Connecti¬ 
cut  friends  has  made  a  good  turn  by  filling  in  i 
tract  of  marshy  ground  near  his  yard  with  thousands 
of  tons  of  rock  and  slate  which  he  was  obliged  tc 
take  in  during  the  period  of  stringency  in  coal  suppl) 
and  now  has  a  nice  piece  of  improved  property. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  during  August  amounted  tc 
1,290,204  tons,  compared  with  1,956,565  tons  in  same 
month  of  1920,  a  decrease  of  666,461  tons  or  34 
per  cent. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

6nce  more  it  is  gratifying  to  report  an  in- 
rease  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal. 
Vith  the  tonnage  safely  above  the  9,000,000 
oint  there  is  evidence  at  last  that  there  is  an 
ctual  demand  and  that  the  trade  is  gradually 
ecovering  from  the  intense  dullness  that  pre- 
ailed  early  in  the  year  and  for  so  long  a  period 
uring  the  summer  season.  We  have  to  turn 
iack  to  January  to  find  a  correspondingly 
irge  production,  and  then  the  tendency  was 
ownward  and  everyone  could  foresee  a  less- 
ned  production  as  the  winter  season  drew  to 
close. 

Now,  fortunately,  the  tendency  is  upward, 
[he  line  of  progress  shows  no  wavering  and 
t  is  probable  that  there  may  be  a  sharper  up- 
urn  than  we  have  recently  seen  because  of 
he  thought  given  to  guarding  against  possible 
uspension  of  shipments.  All  markets  have 
ieen  more  or  less  affected  by  strike  news,  par- 
icularly  as  regards  anthracite  and  the  domes- 
ic  sizes  of  bituminous.  Coal  for  heating  will 
>e  needed  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
ailroad  wage  dispute,  whereas  if  transporta- 
ation  should  be  tied  up  the  operation  of  indus- 
ries  will  be  so  interfered  with  that  many 
ihutdowns  will  be  inevitable,  no  matter  how 
nuch  coal  they  may  have  on  hand. 

The  probability  of  an  early  reduction  in  the 
'reight  rate  is  another  factor  in  restraining 
ldvance  buying  by  manufacturers.  In  spite 
if  this,  however,  there  has  been  some  increase 
n  the  demand  from  this  source  and  prices 
lave  advanced  moderately,  or  say  to  a  maxi- 
num  of  about  25  cents  in  most  markets. 

While  freight  reductions  seem  to  be  taken 
or  granted,  it  would  be  well  to  proceed  with 
some  caution  with  reference  thereto,  for  if 
intered  into  precipitately  without  any  chance 
tor  adjustment,  the  result  would  be  a  corres- 
aonding  reduction  in  value  of  stock  on  hand. 
50  that  many  dealers  and  consumers,  having 
5tocked-up  in  good  faith,  would  be  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  if  hasty  action  should  be  taken. 
It  would  be  well  to  announce  promptly  the 
policy  that  is  to  be  pursued,  but  some  reason¬ 
able  interval  for  readjustment  should  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  no  sacrifice  be  enforced  upon  those 
who  have  made  arrangements  to  take  care  of 
their  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  possibilities  involved 
in  a  railroad  strike  it  must  be  said  that  the 
trade,  and  indeed  the  business  community  as 


a  whole,  views  the  situation  with  a  degree  of 
nonchalance.  In  fact  a  good  many  say  “Let  s 
fight  it  out.”  It  is  recognized  that  the  trucu¬ 
lent  small  boy  who  is  kept  on  good  behavior 
only  by  candy  and  circus  tickets  soon  becomes 
unbearable.  Such  is  the  situation  with  the 
railroad  men.  We  have  noticed  repeated  use 
of  the  word  “truculent”  in  this  connection, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  most  expressive  term 
to  use.  They  have  been  exceptionally  well 
favored  for  years  past.  Cleverly  arranged  jack¬ 
ing  up  processes  have  been  carried  on  for  15 
years.  First  the  west  would  claim  that  com¬ 
pensation  was  not  as  high  as  in  the  east  and 
then  the  east  would  claim  that  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  was  higher,  and  then  the  readjustment 
processes  would  be  repeated  again,  followed  by 
the  Adamson  Law  conferring  special  privileges, 
and  on  top  ctf  that  McAdoo’s  uniformity  plan 
by  which  all  were  raised  to  the  highest  possible 
level. 

Horace  Greeley  referred  repeatedly  to  “the 
irrepressible  conflict,”  and  it  has  long  been  ap¬ 
parent  to  us  that  a  definite  show-down  with 
regard  to  railroad  labor  was  inevitable.  If  a 
strike  does  come  it  will  not  be  general  or 
long-continued.  Adverse  public  opinion  will 
be  too  strong  for  even  the  highly  organized 
railroad  unions. 

There  is  now  more  than  the  usual  crop  of 
items  relative  to  factories  reopening,  but  until 
we  know  how  long  they  were  closed,  how 
many  men  they  employed  at  reopening,  what 
profit  they  are  making  on  the  goods  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured,  whether  they  are  permanently  re¬ 
opened  or  only  temporarily,  it  is  hard  to  state 
how  much  importance  to  attach  to  these  items. 
To  make  a  direct  comparison  of  real  value 
one  would  have  to  take  notice  of  plants  that 
are  shutting  down  at  the  same  time,  with 
data  as  to  why  they  are  shutting  down  and 
how  long  they  will  probably  be  closed. 

As  one  studies  the  statistics,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  great  fall-down  in  coal  trade  ac¬ 
tivity  is  due  to  the  loss  of  tonnage  in  beehive 
coke-oven  operations.  While  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  that  means  lessened  activity  at  the  mines 
producing  coking  coal,  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
producers  thereof  seek  the  commercial  market 
and  endeavor  to  sell  to  the  general  trade  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  coal  that  would  have 
gone  to  the  coke  ovens.  There  is  a  loss  of 
no  less  than  a  million  tons  a  week  because  of 
the  decreased  demand  for  coke,  and  that,  of 
course,  signifies  a  less  demand  for  railroad 


fuel  to  haul  this  tonnage,  and  a  less  demand 
for  railroad  fuel  to  haul  other  raw  materials 
to  the  steel  plants  and  manufactured  products 
away  from  them.  Thus  we  see  how  much 
depends  on  a  restoration  of  steel  trade  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  President  has  referred  to  the  need  for 
greater  regularity  in  mine  operations,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  desirable  if  good  results 
along  that  line  could  be  achieved.  Seasonal 
freight  rates  for  anthracite  do  not  appeal  to 
the  trade,  but  there  may  be  the  opportunity 
to  accomplish  some  good  results  through  sea¬ 
sonal  rates  on  bituminous.  The  President’s 
namesake,  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  has  made  an  encouraging  state¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  low  point  in  business 
having  been  passed  without  the  public  noticing 
it.  This  is  in  line  with  a  suggestion  advanced 
by  us  in  these  columns  a  number  of  weeks 
ago.  We  drew  a  comparison  with  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  equator  and  stated  that  the  use  of 
instruments  was  necessary  to  determine  any¬ 
thing  like  the  actual  time  of  crossing,  although 
after  a  while  the  difference  in  temperature 
made  the  circumstance  very  manifest. 

Certainly  much  of  the  financial  unsettlement 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  and  Down  East, 
where  the  earliest  difficulties  were  encount¬ 
ered,  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  doing 
very  well.  Good  times  at  the  shoe  factories 
are  reported  also.  The  latter  do  not  use  much 
coal,  it  is  true,  but  the  tanneries  are  large 
buyers.  And  in  considering  the  brighter 
points  of  the  situation  it  might  perhaps  be  in 
order  to  say  that  those  who  are  really  selling 
to  good  advantage  are  not  apt  to  say  much 
about  it.  There  is,  of  course,  little  to  be 
gained  by  announcements  that  might  put  one’s 
less  successful  competitor  on  the  trail  of  bus¬ 
iness  opportunities. 

The  export  trade  drags.  The  proposition 
to  lease  Shipping  Board  boats  at  a  merely 
nominal  price  proved  to  have  no  advantage, 
for  there  are  real  obstacles  in  the  matter  of 
operating  American  ships  under  American 
laws.  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  high  railroad  freight  rates,  opinion 
persists  that  there  is  a  good  future  for  the  ex¬ 
port  trade.  One  will  observe  in  various  di¬ 
rections  articles  by  well-known  writers  con¬ 
cerning  this,  and  while  the  outlook  is  not 
promising  at  the  present  time,  the  great  world¬ 
wide  reduction  in  coal  output,  coupled  with 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  Welsh  trade,  tell  us  that  sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  foreign  demand 
and  a  call  upon  the  United  States  for  tonnage 
in  large  volume. 

A  decrease  in  anthracite  tonnage  for  Sep¬ 
tember  is  reported,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of 
a  strike,  affecting  a  portions  of  the  regions  at 
least,  cutting  off  output  just  at  the  time  when 
many  small  buyers  are  going  into  the  market. 
As  our  news  columns  tell,  this  arose  because  of 
the  difficulties  imposed  upon  operations  in  and 
about  Scranton  because  of  recent  legislation, 
and  the  circumstances  show  the  far-reaching 
and  widespread  effect  of  some  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  for  local  use  and  application,  and  appar¬ 
ently  enacted  without  full  consideration. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  the  public  re¬ 
quires  all  the  tonnage  that  can  be  produced 
normally  at  the  anthracite  mines.  The  market 
for  steam  coal  drags  heavily  at  times,  but  that 
is  a  necessary  by-product ;  domestic  sizes  can 
not  be  produced  without  it.  The  cost  is 
'  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  price  list 
and  sooner  or  later  the  steam  sizes  find  an 
outlet. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Strike  Threat  Causes  Better  Retail  Buying  and  Helps  Wholesale  Demand  for  Egg _ 

Bituminous  Up  10  to  25  Cents  on  Moderate  Increase  in  Sales. 


Bright  and  early  Monday  morning  the  threat 
of  a  railroad  strike  began  to  have  its  effect  on 
the  retail  demand  for  anthracite.  Domestic 
users  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  been 
dilatory  in  filling  their  bins  started  calling  up 
the  coal  offices  and  asking  for  hurry-up  deliv¬ 
eries.  Fortunately,  the  dealers  were  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  a  rush  of  this  sort,  as  their 
plants  have  been  filled  to  overflowing  for  weeks 
past.  When  delays  occurred  they  were  caused 
by  inability  to  fill  all  the  orders  at  once  rather 
than  to  a  run-down  condition  of  stocks. 

At  wholesale  the  stimulation  was  slower  in 
manifesting  itself  and  was  most  pronounced 
in  egg  coal,  one  of  the  sizes  in  need  of  a  tonic. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  most  producers 
were  sold  so  far  ahead  on  stove  and  nut  that 
dealers  realized  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to 
obtain  deliveries  on  those  sizes  prior  to  No¬ 
vember  1st.  So  they  turned  to  the  sizes  on 
which  .it  was  possible  to  get  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  the  result  being  a  rather  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  egg  and  a  more 
moderate  revival  in  pea. 

In  fact,  some  producers  are  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  further  orders  for  stove  and  chestnut, 
having  already  booked  enough  business  in 
those  sizes  to  keep  them  busy  well  into  Novem¬ 
ber  if  a  tie-up  is  averted  and  believing  it  poor 
policy  to  take  on  any  more  obligations  until 
the  situation  clears. 

Those  of  the  independents  who  sell  from  day 
to  day  and  are  always  prepared  to  make 
prompt  shipment  on  any  size  if  the  price 
is  right  are  quoting  $9  to  $9.25  on  straight 
stove  and  $8.75  to  $9.25  on  chestnut.  Egg  is 
bringing  from  $7.75  to  $8.25,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  sold  straight  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  sizes,  and  independent  oea  is  com¬ 
manding  from  $5.50  to  $5.75.  In  general, 
prices  are  up  25  to  50  cents  over  a  week  ago 
on  all  sizes  down  to  and  including  pea. 

Steam  sizes  have  been  helped  very  little  so 
far.  Retailers  are  so  loaded  up  with  them  that 
they  have  no  desire  to  increase  their  holdings 
and  most  industrial  consumers  also  seem  to 
have  about  all  the  stock  they  wish  to  carry. 
The  companies  in  the  northern  region  are  not 
having  any  trouble  with  their  steam  sizes,  as 
a  rule,  and  the  independents  in  that  field  are 
usually  able  to  get  within  at  least  25  cents  of 
the  circular. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  quotable  at  from  $2.75 
to  $3.25  for  independent  grades ;  rice  from 
$2  to  $2.50,  and  barley  from  $1  to  $1.40. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

In  the  bituminous  market  the  greatest  activ¬ 
ity  occurred  on  Monday,  when  a  number  of 
consumers  who  were  carrying  lieht  stocks  de¬ 
cided  to  take  in  a  little  reserve  tonnage  on  the 
strength  of  the  strike  talk.  This  buying  ab¬ 
sorbed  most  of  the  free  coal  at  tidewater,  and 
if  the  demand  had  continued  at  the  same  rate 
throughout  the  week,  prices  would  have  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply. 

But  by  Tuesday  it  had  subsided  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  although  the  market  did  not  lapse  into  its 
previous  state  of  stagnation.  There  has  been 
more  business  transacted  this  week  than  in  anv 
similar  period  since  last  winter,  but  the  effect 
on  prices  has  been  very  moderate.  From  10 


to  25  cents  measures  the  extent  of  the  advance 
on  various  grades,  both  at  the  mines  and  at 
tide. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  consumers  have 
not  been  stampeded  by  the  possibility  of  a 
transportation  tie-up.  To  begin  with,  they 
share  the  view  of  a  majority  of  the  coal  men 
that  a  strike  will  probably  be  avoided,  and 
that  if  it  does  come  it  will  prove  to  be  short¬ 
lived.  Moreover,  public  utilities  are  well 
stocked,  while  manufacturers  figure  that  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  they  would  have  to  close  down 
anyhow  because  of  inability  to  ship.  So  why 
worry  about  the  coal  supply?  Then,  too,  the 
announcement  that  freight  rates  are  likely  to 
be  reduced  soon  is  not  calculated  to  encourage 
heavy  stocking  in  advance  of  the  cut. 

Besides  the  buying  in  the  open  market,  ship¬ 
pers  report  that  contract  customers  are  in 
many  cases  asking  for  heavier  shipments.  This 
is  not  always  due  to  the  strike  outlook,  for 
movement  on  contract  has  been  increasing 
gradually  for  some  time  past. 

Operators  report  considerable  buying  this 
week  by  wholesalers  who  are  ordering  the 
tonnage  consigned  to  them  at  tidewater.  While 
part  of  this  is  no  doubt  wanted  to  apply  on 
business  already  in  hand,  the  rest  was  evidently 
bought  on  speculation.  If  labor  troubles  fail 
to  materialize  and  the  market  does  not  develop 
sustained  activity,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  a  troublesome  surplus  of  coal  at  the  piers 
early  next  month. 


Among  the  largest  buyers  this  week  have 
been  the  railroads,-  which  are  distributing'  the 
tonnage  at  strategic  points  along  their  lines 
and  holding  some  of  it  in  cars.  This  is  tying 
up  a  lot  of  equipment  and  there  are  already 
sporadic  reports  of  car  shortage. 

It  is  being  remarked  by  shippers  that  coal  is 
not  coming,  through  from  the  mines  to  tide¬ 
water  as  quickly  as  was  the  case  until  recently. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  railroads 
are  diverting  motive  power  to  handling  other 
classes  of  traffic,  which  is  usually  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of.  car  scarcity  at  the  bituminous  mines. 

"W  hile  some  operators  have  raised  their  ask¬ 
ing  prices  above  these  levels,  there  seems  to  be 
enough  tonnage  available  at  the  following 
prices  to  satisfy  the  demand:  Pool  1,  $3.25— 
$3.50  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  mines  ;  Pool  71  $2.65— 
$2.90;  Pool  9.  $2.40— $2.75  ;  Pool  10,’  $2.15— 
11,  $1.85 — $2  ;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.35— $2.50;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.75 _ $2  • 

?i0cnS  15  and  44'  $!-65 — $1.75 ;  gas  slack,’ 

The  tidewater  market  is  quotable  at  5.90  to 
6.10  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  piers  for  Pool  9, 
and  $0.6.1  to  $5.80  for  Pool  10,  with  lower 
grades  offering  from  $5.25  up. 


A  report  from  Cumberland  says  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  will  be  reopened  next  season. 
The  present  season  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
view  of  probable  reduction  in  rail  freights  the 
canal  will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  ever  so  that 
its  abandonment  seems  likely.  Most  of  the  business 
of  late  has  been  transporting  coal  to  public  utilities 
m  Washington  and  to  the  naval  proving  grounds  at 
Indian  Head,  Md.  Part  of  the  latter  traffic  was 
turned  over  to  the  railroads  this  year  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  proved  a  hard  blow  to  the  canal. 


Threatened  Strike  Helps  Hard  Coal  Trade- 
Urgent  Inquiries  for  Bituminous. 

Despite  somewhat  warmer  weather  the  retail 
buying  has  shown  little  signs  of  slackening.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  is  due  to  the  many  re¬ 
ports  of  the.  threatened  rail  strike,  although  con¬ 
sumers  make  no  mention  of  this  when  buying,  but 
the  number  of  orders  from  consumers  who  have  re¬ 
cently  put  away  four  or  five  tons  indicate  that  the 
newspaper  publicity  on  the  strike  situation  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  effect. 

The  consumer  demand  as  to  sizes  is  also  beginning 
to  veer  from  stove  to  nut.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  this  would  come  about,  although  not  so  soon 
Stove  still  leads  in  demand,  but  is  losing  ground 
very  fast  and  with  some  dealers  in  certain  sections 
of  the  city  has  already  been  overtaken  by  nut.  One 
fair-sized  dealer  stated  that  in  three  days  he  received 
five  orders  for  nut  out  of  every  eight  for  all  sizes 
placed  with  him. 

This  has  so  changed  the  situation  with  the  ship¬ 
pers  that  the  independent  houses  who  have  had  some 
nut  for  sale  now  report  that  they  can  take  no  more 
orders.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  companies 
for  almost  three  weeks,  but  the  independents  with 
their  higher  prices  were  naturally  the  last  to  feel 
the  changed  conditions. 

Unfortunately  for  the  producers  the  demand  has 
only  increased  for  this  one  size,  which  still  leaves 
egg  and  pea  uncalled  for.  This  last  size  has  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully  compared  to  what  it  was,  but 
with  some  _  shippers  is  still  a  difficult  proposition, 
while  egg  is  actually  serious  with  all  shippers. 

All  sections  of  the  trade  are  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  exceptional  dullness  of  egg,  for  it  was  thought 
with  the  introduction  of  “pipeless”  heaters  which  ! 
has  been  so  numerous  in  this  territory  in  the  past  I 
three  years,  there  would  be  a  much  heavier  demand 
for  egg.  It  is  an  open  secret  among  the  retail 
dealers  that  with  the  shortness  of  stove  coal  they 
are  moving  some  of  the  egg  by  mixing  a  fair  share 
with  the  former  size. 

Good  Supplies  of  Anthracite. 

In  (he  event  of  a  rail  strike  the  city  so  far  as 
coal  supplies  for  domestic  purposes  are  concerned 
could  not  be  .  in  a  better  condition.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  stocks  stored  in  the  summer  in  the  cellars 
of  consumers  are  just  being  touched,  while  all  the 
yards  are  stocked  to  maximum  capacity,  as  they  have 
been  all  summer  long.  For  this  reason  there  has 
been  no  increased  ordering  on  the  part  of  the  retail 
dealers,  as  with  the  exception  of  stove  and  nut  they 
have  room  for  little  more  tonnage. 

Retail  prices  continue  to  hold  firm,  for  outside  of 
a  lew  spots  in  the  Kensington  district  and  along 
Washington  avenue  in  the  southern  city,  price  cut¬ 
ting,  at  least  openly,  has  almost  vanished. 

The  steam  coals  are  beginning  to  pick  up,  all  sizes 
feeling  the  urge  of  better  demand  due  to  the  strike 
agitation. 

Strike  talk,  which  has  grown  more  serious  during 
the  past  few  days,  has  begun  to  put  some  life  in  the 
bituminous  trade.  Previous  to  this  time  there  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  be¬ 
little  all  reports  as  to  possible  rail  trouble,  while 
the  operator  not  wanting  to  appear  in  the  role  of 
dilating  upon  this  subject  merely  to  make  sales,  has 
said  little.  However,  with  the  scare  heads  given  the 
subject  in  all  the  papers  inquiries  for  coal  began 
to  pick  up. 

Shipping  houses  generally  report  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  requests  for  quotations  and  not  only  by  letter, 
for  the  serious  mood  of  the  consumer  was  shown  by 
the  urgent  inquiries  by  phone.  As  yet  there  is  no 
rush  to  buy  and  it  is  believed  many  of  the  inquiries 
were  prompted  as  much  by  a  desire  to  learn  the  coal 
man  s  opinion  of  the  situation  as  it  was  to  put  in 
coal.  .  And  while  there  is  as  yet  no  rush,  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  increasing  from  day  to  day  and  some  good 
business  has  been  closed. 

So  far  most  of  the  buying  is  from  smaller  con¬ 
cerns,  such  as  those  to  whom  five  or  six  cars  would 
be^  a  supply  for  a  month  or  so  and  realizing  that 
prices  have  been  as  low  as  they  can  possibly  expect 
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em  to  go,  see  no  reason  for  longer  delay  in  buying 
'  view  of  the  threatened  trouble.  Among  the  larger 
iyers  there  is  still  much  of  ultra  conservatism  in 

jiying. 

When  urged  to  take  more  coal  they  have  reasoned 
the  rail  strike  should  become  a  reality  they  won’t 
;ed  much  coal  anyway,  as  they  will  be  shut  off  from 
»ceiving  all  raw  material,  as  well  as  shipping  their 
/oducts.  The  exception  to  this,  however,  is  the 
ility  plants  and  they  are  taking  in  extra  shipments 
this  time,  and  the  railroads  have  been  storing  for 
i:veral  weeks  past. 

With  this  impetus  to  buying  there  naturally  has 
:en  some  increase  in  prices  for  spot  coal,  running 
om  10  cents  to  25  cents  a  ton.  It  must  be  said  for 
■e  shippers,  however,  that  they  are  most  temperate 
regard  to  prices,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that 
ire  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  situation  to  unduly 
lcrease  prices,  despite  the  fact  that  much  coal  is 
ill  being  sold  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 

At  this  time  the  call  is  for  the  best  grades  of  steam 
3al  and  one  prominent  shipper  remarked  that 
lould  the  present  demand  continue  for  a  week  more 
le  best  grades  would  be  out  of  the  market. 

Present  quotations  are  as  follows :  Pool  1,  $3.10 
j  $3.45;  Pool  71,  $2.60  to  $3;  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.90; 
yool  10,  $2.35  to  $2.45,  and  Pool  11,  $2  to  $2.15. 
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itrike  Threat  Fails  to  Stir  Up  Any  Great 
Amount  of  Buying. 

The  threats  of  a  nation-wide  railroad  strike  has 
ot  stimulated  business  any  in  the  Fairmont  region, 
dost  buyers  do  not  figure  that  a  strike  will  result 
|.nd  apparently  have  no  thought  of  securing  addi- 
ional  coal  tonnage.  There  is  also  a  belief  prevalent 
Among  consumers  that  stocks  are  sufficient  to  bridge 
hem  over  a  strike  period  even  if  it  should  come, 
nd  they  declare  that  it  would  barely  last  a  week 
ir  ten  days. 

Price  levels  show  no  change  thus  far,  quotations 
being  as  follows:  Fairmont  mine-run,  $1.55  to  $1.60; 
lack,  $1.55  to  $1.60;  three-quarters  Fairmont  gas, 
;l.S0;  low-sulphur  mine-run,  $2.25;  low-sulphur 
ump,  $2.50. 

The  region  on  Monday  loaded  1,212  cars  of  coal, 
lurtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  were 
ieavy  at  125  cars,  while  railroad  fuel  shipments  ag¬ 
gregated  317  cars,  which  was  also  quite  heavy.  The 
3.  &  O.  secured  130  cars  and  foreign  carriers  187 
:ars. 

Indications  were  that  production  would  run  heavy 
)n  Tuesday,  as  there  were  1,447  empties  ordered 
igainst  1,385  the  previous  day,  a  gain  of  62  cars. 
Empties  continue  to  be  in  the  region  in  copious 
lumbers,  and  while  the  totals  are  not  nearly  as 
arge  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  these  continue  to  be  about 
;wice  as  many  on  the  B.  &  O.  as  the  mines  on  the 
Monongah  Division  order. 

Curtis  Bay  Shipments  Drop. 

Little  encouragement  could  be  gleaned  from  Curtis 
Bay  shipments,  which  last  week  showed  a  decided 
irop.  Only  90  cars  of  coal  went  to  that  coal  pier 
ast  week,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  previous 
week's  tonnage.  Last  week’s  was  the  lightest  that 
went  to  Curtis  Bay  in  five  weeks.  Shipments  to 
Arlington  pier,  on  the  other  hand,  aggregated  sixty- 
ane  cars,  or  double  that  of  the  previous  week. 

Indications  point  to  the  lake  shipments  from  the 
Fairmont  region  having  been  about  completed.  Not 
a  car  of  coal  was  sent  to  lake  points  last  week  off 
the  Monongah  Division. 

Some  slight  increase  was  noted  in  eastern  loading 
last  week  off  the  Monongah  Division,  when  an 
aggregate  of  2,861  loads  went  in  that  direction,  which 
showed  an  increase  of  172  loads.  Western  line  ship¬ 
ments  picked  up  some,  with  318  cars,  or  bot  six 
less  than  the  previous  week,  which  included  57  cars 
to  the  lakes,  while  last  week  not  a  car  of  coal  went 
.to  the  lake  front. 

For  some  reason  or  other  buyers  are  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  provisions  for  their  fuel  needs,  and  reports  also 
indicate  that  the  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are 
|  competing  as  strongly  for  the  western  business  as 
1  the  eastern.  To  what  extent  this  is  true,  however, 


could  not  be  ascertained  locally  as  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  western  business  has  been  lost  to  the 
Fairmont  region,  due  to  excessive  freight  rates.  And 
what  little  is  going  there  is  liable  to  be  lost  if  the 
Ohio  operators  succeed  in  getting  by  with  their  pro¬ 
posed  widening  of  differentials. 

Moderate  Buying  by  Railroads. 

Railroads  apparently  have  made  no  extraordinary 
effort  to  secure  coal  before  the  threatened  strike, 
which  most  coal  men  here  do  not  believe  will  ma¬ 
terialize.  Last  week  there  were  1,292  cars  of  coal 
secured  by  the  carriers,  of  which  522  cars  were 
taken  by  the  B.  &  O.  and  770  cars  by  foreign  roads. 
This  is  just  43  cars  in  excess  of  the  previous  week.^ 
Of  this  increase  foreign  carriers  secured  33  cars  and 
the  B.  &  O.  individually  secured  10  cars  more  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  week. 

Only  a  slight  improvement  was  noted  in  working 
conditions  last  week,  as  far  as  mine  idleness  was 
concerned.  Mine  idleness  on  the  Monongah  Division 
was  193  4/6  daily  on  the  average,  compared  to  197  2/6 
the  previous  week. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  practically  no 
improvement  in  mines  at  work,  the  production  has 
showed  signs  of  growth,  proving  conclusively  that 
this  is  alone  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  is  more 
efficient,  there  is  a  better  selection  as  to  the  choice 
labor  of  the  region,  and  a  free  car  suppjy.  Mines 
that  have  been  working  steadily  in  the  past  appear 
to  be  producing  more  coal,  but  few  other  operations 
are  resuming  work,  nor  have  they  done  so  within 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Operations  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  loaded 
5,672  cars  of  coal,  which  was  the  heaviest  production 
since  the  week  ending  May  28th,  when  the  weekly 
aggregate  was  5,982  cars.  Mines  along  the  Monon¬ 
gah  Division  loaded  3,177  cars,  or  200  cars  more 
than  the  previous  week;  those  on  the  Monongahela 
Railway  produced  2,165  cars,  which  was  the  biggest 
week  of  1921,  and  in  fact  the  best  weekly  loading 
since  the  week  ending  December  22,  1920,  when  the 
total  was  2,200  cars. 

Operations  on  the  Monongahela  last  week  showed 
a  gain  of  178  cars  over  the  previous  week.  There 
is  said  to  be  more  railroad  fuel  being  loaded  on  this 
road,  and  considerable  Northwestern  and  Canadian 
business.  Mines  along  the  Western  Maryland  Rail¬ 
way  last  week  loaded  330  cars,  or  five  cars  less  than 
the  previous  week. 

Mines  along  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  & 
O.  last  week  loaded  360  cars,  a  gain  of  44  cars  over 
the  previous  week.  Operations  along  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  1,865  cars 
of  coal,  a  gain  of  191  cars  over  the  previous  week. 


Court  of  Claims  Hears  Suit. 

Washington,  Oct.  18.— One  of  the  first  of  many 
suits  against  the  Government  arising  out  of  Federal 
control  of  railroads  was  brought  to  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  today  in  the 
suit  of  the  Corona  Coal  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  recover  $100,000. 

The  coal  company  alleges  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  during  the  war  commandeered  171,476  tons  of 
coal  valued  at  $486,997.  The  company  has  been  paid 
$385,593. 

The  Government  moved  the  dismissal  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  ground  that  the  road  was  not  entitled 
to  recover  under  the  Railroad  Control  Act. 


Holds  Mine-Cave  Law  Unsound. 

Holding  that  the  Kohler  mine-cave  law  in¬ 
volves  the  taking  of  private  property  for  private 
benefit  without  compensation,  Judge  Fuller,  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
handed  down  an  opinion  recently  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  the  law  unsound.  The  opinion  was  rendered 
in  the  case  in  which  Harold  J.  Mahon,  of  Pittston, 
sought  an  injunction  restraining  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Co.  from  mining  coal  beneath  his 
property,  it  being  expected  by  the  company  that 
the  operations  would  damage  the  buildings. 

A  joint  meeting  of  directors  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  was  held  in  Indianapolis  on 
the  13th. 
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Rail  Wage  Dispute  Causes  Heavier  Buying, 
Particularly  of  Domestic  Coal. 

While  the  immediate  threat  of  a  transportation  tie- 
up  of  indefinite  length,  as  the  result  of  a  strike  of 
railway  workers,  did  not  cause  sensational  buying,  as 
some  operators  thought  it  would,  there  was  a  marked 
stimulation  of  demand,  particularly  for  domestic  coals, 
but  also  to  some  extent  for  mine-run  for  steam  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  supply  of  nut  and  slack  continued  to  exceed 
the  call,  chiefly  because  the  larger  preparation  greatly 
increased  the  available  tonnage,  and  demand,  though 
somewhat  better,  was  not  big  enough  to  absorb  the 
consequently  larger  volume  of  screening.  Early  this 
week  retailers  were  very  generally  increasing  their 
orders  and  the  volume  of  business  from  this  direction 
seemed  likely  to  grow  to  considerable  proportions. 

Demand  for  Domestic  Smokeless. 

Except  in  the  domestic  sizes,  the  smokeless  call  was 
but  little  better  than  last  week.  The  percentage  of 
operations  in  the  New  River  field  was  about  five  or 
ten  per  cent  better,  while  that  of  Winding  Gulf  and 
the  Pocahontas  districts  of  McDowell  and  Mercer 
counties  fell  off  to  some  extent.  Because  of  a  re¬ 
duction  of  mining  wages  in  these  non-union  districts, 
ranging  from  32  to  37  per  cent,  which  in  most  of  the 
mines  has  just  been  put  in  operation  without  protest 
from  the  workers,  the  situation  in  these  districts  is 
expected  to  show  an  early  improvement,  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  ability  of  operators  to  quote  a  lower  range 
of  prices.  Shipments  of  these  varieties  of  coal  east¬ 
ward  were  not  increased  to  any  great  extent. 

There  was  a  reduced  tonnage  of  coal  to  the  lake 
ports,  probably  the  last  of  the  belated  Northwestern 
shipments,  and  a  slightly  improved  movement  of 
Hazard  and  Harlan  coals  to  southern  industrial  points, 
due  to  the  better  cotton  situation.  The  western  call 
for  domestic  coals  was  well  maintained  for  the  week. 

The  improvement  in  the  factory  situation,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  varying  condition  of  demand  for  steam 
coals,  continued  to  be  exceedingly  gradual.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  operators  with  reference  to  this  demand 
was  not  uniform,  but  the  consensus  of  experience  in¬ 
dicated  a  gradual  upward  movement  which  seemed 
sufficiently  general  to  record  a  common  impulse  in 
the  right  direction.  With  practical  unanimity,  opera¬ 
tors  are  expecting  the  improvement  to  continue,  with 
a  probable  betterment  of  the  upward  tendency. 

There  still  is  some  disappointment  at  the  compara¬ 
tive  failure  of  prices  to  react  to  the  better  conditions, 
but  this  is  explained  apparently  by  the  persistent  dis¬ 
position  to  over-anticipate  demand  in  the  increase  of 
production.  Smokeless  lump  ranged  between  $4.25 
and  $4.75,  egg  between  $3.75  and  $4.50,  mine-run  be¬ 
tween  $2.20  and  $2.75,  with  nut  and  slack  between 
$1.25  and  $2.  Specially  prepared  smithing  coal  sold 
between  $3.25  and  $4. 

Bituminous  lump  went  up  to  $3.75  and  $4  on  Mon¬ 
day,  but  had  sold  during  the  week  as  low  as  $2.50. 
Egg  of  this  variety  was  in  slightly  better  demand  at 
from  $2  to  $3.25.  Mine-run  was  from  $1.50  to  $2.75, 
and  nut  and  slack  from  $1  to  $1.50.  These  prices  are 
not  expected  to  be  much  better  until  the  slack  be¬ 
tween  demand  and  possible  production  is  more  largely 
taken  up. 

Retailers  report  that  sales  are  improving  steadily, 
but  are  not  phenomenally  large.  They  are  well 
pleased  that  the  demand  is  steady  rather  than  rush¬ 
ing  and  no  strain  is  put  upon  delivery  costs.  They 
are  coming  to  feel  that  this  sort  of  delivery  will  be 
well  maintained,  not  only  through  this  month  but 
through  November  and  December,  with  the  usual 
secondary  call  in  January  and  February.  They  like 
this  arrangement  so  well  that  they  are  hesitating 
about  announcing  a  future  advance  to  higher  prices, 
which  they  expect  will  be  warranted  a  little  later- by 
a  higher  level  of  wholesale  rates. 

Operators  are  welcoming  the  probability  of  an  early 
solution  of  the  problem  of  freight  rates.  They  say 
that  uncertainty  on  this  subject  has  had  more  to  do 
with  unsettling  the  market  and  postponing  contract 
buying  than  anything  else.  Whether  or  not  there  is 
a  railway  strike  and  whatever  its  outcome,  they  are 
fervently  hoping  that  stable  conditions  will  somehow 
be  brought  about. 
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No  Real  Demand  to  Stock  Up — Prices  of 
Soft  Coal  Advance  a  Little. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  effect  of  a  general 
railroad  strike  threat  for  the  coal  situation  in  Balti¬ 
more  is  that  it  has  so  far  caused  a  bit  of  a  flurry.  In 
hard  coal  lines  there  is  a  little  stronger  demand,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  marked  and  is  undoubtedly  caused 
in  part  by  the  near  approach  of  really  cold  weather. 
With  soft  coal  there  is  some  little  increase  in  demand 
and  inquiry  noticed,  but  neither  is  this  marked,  and 
the  increase  in  prices  up  to  present  writing  are  by  no 
means  noteworthy  or  along  the  lines  that  might  be 
expected  were  the  public  convinced  that  a  general 
rail  strike  was  sure. 

The  retail  coal  situation  is  not  at  all  in  proper 
shape.  With  Baltimore  still  about  two  months’  sup¬ 
ply  behind  normal  because  of  the  fact  that  consumers 
have  refused  to  stock  a  full  winter’s  supply  as  is 
usual  here;  with  the  yards  of  dealers  so  well  sup¬ 
plied  at  times  even  under  the  sub-normal  delivery  as 
to  make  the  railroad  urge  the  removal  from  sidings 
of  coal  for  which  it  is  had  to  find  a  place  in  the  yards, 
a  serious  rail  strike  would  undoubtedly  prove  a  rough 
condition  for  many  purchasers  who  are  relying  upon 
going  through  the  winter  on  time-to-time  buying. 

Prices  at  Retail  Advance. 

Despite  the  several  wholesale  increases  in  the  price 
of  coal  the  retailers  here  are  still  doing  business  at 
but  little  advance  above  the  low  water  mark  of  April. 
Broken  coal  for  instance  is  now  selling  at  $14.75,  an 
advance  of  but  25  cents  over  April ;  egg  coal  likewise 
sells  at  $14.75,  a  similar  advance;  stove  is  worth 
$15.25,  .an  advance  of  50  cents;  chestnut  is  worth  $15, 
an  increase  of  25  cents,  while  pea  coal  at  $12  and 
buckwheat  at  $9  is  unchanged  from  the  original  April 
price. 

While  business  as  a  whole,  and  the  coal  trade  in 
particular,  is  watching  with  intense  interest  the  gath¬ 
ering  threat  of  a  general  railroad  strike,  the  impres¬ 
sion  seems  firmly  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  business 
world  that  this  serious  complication  will  be  avoided. 
The  fact  that  the  railroads  are  in  the  best  strategic 
position  for  a  long  time  to  meet  such  a  contingency, 
the  unemployment  situation  which  should  make  it 
easy  to  get  large  numbers  of  men  to  fill  the  places  of 
strikers,  and  the  unpopularity  of  any  form  of  strike 
movement  with  the  public  as  a  whole,  at  this  time  of 
business  reconstruction,  all  tend  toward  the  thought 
that  there  will  be  no  great  railroad  strike. 

Starting  the  past  Monday,  there  was  naturally  some 
flurry  in  soft  coal  circles.  The  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  business  protected  by  coal  contracts,  it 
is  true,  began  calling  for  an  additional  run  of  fuel; 
the  railroads,  too,  began  to  take  larger  amounts  of 
coal  for  storage  against  the  future,  and  the  general 
buying  public  started  a  new  line  of  inquiry,  which 
centered  largely,  however,  around  whether  the  coal 
men  thought  that  a  strike  was  coming.  In  addition, 
some  of  this  call  in  late  October  is  invariably  noted 
as  a  result  of  the  approach  of  winter.  The  response 
in  the  price  list  to  this  bit  of  excitement  in  the  buying 
line  was  not  strong,  as  the  difference  in  prices  of  the 
present  writing  and  a  week  ago  is  only  about  15  to  25 
cents  per  ton  advance. 

The  situation  at  tide  continues  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  blinker  business  is  restricted  by  the  unusually  poor 
ship  movement.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  only 
three  vessels  had  cleared  from  the  port  of  Baltimore 
with  export  cargoes.  October  is,  therefore,  sure  to 
make  a  low  record. 


No  Work  on  Mitchell  Day. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Oct.  20. — A  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  the  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict  to  remain  idle  on  October  29,  Mitchell  Day,  has 
been  issued  by  President  Thomas  Kennedy.  He  says 
that  the  organization  faces  the  most  critical  period 
in  its  existence  and  that  enemies  are  trying  to  do  their 
worst.  He  calls  upon  the  miners  to  work  harmoni¬ 
ously  together  and  increase  their  strength. 

Mitchell  Day  is  observed  in  honor  of  the  success¬ 
ful  termination  of  the  1900  strike. 
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JOHNSTON  MARKET  BOILS 


Sudden  Influx  of  Orders,  with  Prices  Up 
15  to  25  Cents. 

The  local  coal  market,  practically  dormant  for 
months,  was  rudely  awakened  Monday  morning  by 
frantic  calls  from  customers,  many  of  them  long  un¬ 
heard  from,  not  inquiring  about,  but  ordering  coal  in 
lots  of  one  and  two  cars,  five  cars,  ten  cars  and  up. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  biggest  disturbance  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylavnia  field  since  the  war-time  rush.  The 
reason  was,  of  course,  the  call  for  a  railroad  strike, 
beginning  October  30th. 

The  buyers,  so  long  and  so  persistently  inactive, 
refusing  to  heed  warnings  of  coal  shortage,  inade¬ 
quate  car  supply,  and  even  the  repeated  rumors  and 
threats  of  a  rail  walkout,  had  at  last  been  smoked  into 
the  market  by  the  actual  order  calling  out  the  railroad 
workers. 

Reports  from  various  offices  as  to  the  volume  of 
business  received  Monday  and  Tuesday  varied  from 
“decidedly  active”  to  “extraordinarily  active.” 

Such  things  as  inquiries  practically  vanished  and 
spot  orders  were  the  vogue.  A  feature  of  the  sudden 
demand  was  the  forcing  of  some  of  the  larger  and 
busier  concerns  into  the  market  here.  In  order  to 
take  care  of  orders  sent  in  by  the  more  steady  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  ,was  necessary  to  go  out  and  dig  for  coal 
to  meet  the  demand.  One  concern  which  has  'been 
fortunate  throughout  the  past  month  or  two,  in  keep¬ 
ing  its  non-union  mines  running  full,  was  compelled 
this  week  to  go  out  and  buy  5,000  tons. 

Price  Situation  Confused. 

This  sudden  rush  for  coal  also  resulted  in  a  notable 
stiffening  in  prices.  This  rise  was  by  no  means  uni¬ 
form.  One  firm  quoted  the  unusual  figures  of  $2.35  to 
$2.50  on  Pool  10  coal,  a  fuel  which  for  months  has 
been  fluctuating  between  $2.10  and  $2.25,  with  $2.35 
as  a  record  high  and  $2  as  a  record  low.  One  other 
concern  also  reported  sales  of  the  same  grade  at  $2.50, 
but  quoted  its  average  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  as 
about  15  cents  a  ton  above  the  previous  range  of  $2.10 
to  $2.25. 

Similar  figures  (that  is,  a  rise  of  about  15  cents) 
seemed  to  prevail  on  Pool  9,  which  has  been  selling 
at  $2.35  to  $2.60.  Pool  11,  from  all  information  avail¬ 
able,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  affected,  remaining 
at  about  its  old  figure,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Another  feature  of  the  rush  for  coal  was  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Pool  1,  the  best  grade  mined  here,  but  for 
which  there  had  not  previously  been  a  noticeable  call. 
Orders  for  it  have  been  numerous  the  first  two  days 
of  this  week.  It  was  selling  at  $3  and  $3.10. 

So  much  for  the  flurry  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  arrived  with  a  bang  and  stirred  things  up  as 
they  have  not  been  stirred  in  many  months.  But  as 
to  what  the  operators  think  about  it — that’s  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter. 

Trade  Fears  a  Reaction. 

Instead  of  being  jubilant  over  the  sudden  boom,  the 
coal  heads  here  were  frankly  apprehensive.  That  the 
rally  cannot  last  long,  no  matter  what  the  outcome 
of  the  railroad  situation,  is  the  opinion  almost  unani¬ 
mously  expressed. 

“We  are  between  two  fires,”  said  one  of  the  leading 
operators  whose  words  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  views  of  practically  all  those  affected  by  the  sud¬ 
den  revival.  “This  rally,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
war-time  activity,  is  bound  to  be  short-lived.  If  the 
strike  is  called,  then  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
boom.  The  demand  will  be  there,  of  course,  but  you 
can’t  move  the  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dis¬ 
pute  is  settled  and  the  strike  called  off  before  the  date 
set,  then  I  look  for  the  cancellations  to  set  in. 

“If  the  settlement,  which  seems  to  be  generally  ex¬ 
pected,  is  delayed  until  almost  the  last  day,  and  the 
orders  continue  coming  in  at  the  present  rate,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  the  reaction  sure  to  follow  the  set¬ 
tlement  should  result  in  a  slump  in  the  trade  even 
worse  than  the  one  we  have  been  enduring. 

The  reason  is  that  these  fellows  who  are  now 
rushing  in  their  orders  will  have  stocked  up  fairly 
well  during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  strike  menace  will  turn  them  back  to 
their  old  habits  of  hand-to-mouth  buying.” 

Another  operator  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
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menace  of  a  railroad  strike,  even  though  it  shout 
fail  to  develop,  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  some  o 
the  buyers  who  have  been  so  determined  to  use  exist 
ing  stocks  down  to  the  last  shovelful,  to  warn  then 
of  the  danger  of  such  a  policy. 

Still  another  man,  who  believed  that  the  strik 
would  be  carried  out,  took  the  unique  view  that  in 
stead  of  shutting  off  the  coal  business  abruptly  th* 
walkout  would  result  in  a  continuation,  subject  possi 
bly  to  some  interruptions,  of  the  present  rush  of  busi 
ness  throughout  the  period  of  the  strike.  His  reasoi 
for  seeing  things  in  this  light  is  his  confidence  tha 
trains  carrying  food  and  fuel,  especially  coal  for  pub 
lie  utilities,  will  be  kept  running  by  the  Government 
as  well  as  mail  trains. 

A  freakish  turn  taken  in  the  developments  of  tha 
week  was  the  report  from  one  local  concern  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  that  the  sudden  rush  in  the  coal  business* 
had  missed  his  firm  entirely  and  that  the  trade  wa: 
running  along  in  the  same  old  groove,  just  enough 
to  keep  his  mines  running  at  about  40  per  cent,  a; 
has  been  the  case  for  weeks  past. 


PITTSBURGH  MORE  ACTIVE 

Weather  and  Strike  Possibilities  Help  Trade 
— Many  Seeking  Tonnage. 

There  was  quite  a  flurry  in  coal  circles  in  this 
territory  the  past  week.  The  arrival  of  cold 
weather,  coupled  with  reports  relative  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  strike  on  the  part  of  railroad  employes, 
caused  consumers  of  coal  to  look  over  their 
stock,  and  as  is  usual  under  similar  circumstances, 
they  found  that  they  did  not  have  any  too  much 
coal  on  hand  and  as  a  result  great  numbers  came 
into  the  market  for  coal. 

Although  the  demand  has  exceeded  anything 
that  has  been  felt  in  this  territory  for  many 
months,  yet  the  effect  on  prices  on  the  whole 
has  not  caused  any  large  increase.  However,  the 
increased  demand  has  made  it  practically  impos-i 
sible  to  buy  coal  in  large  tonnages  for  prompt 
shipment. 

At  the  present  writing  the  coal  trade  does  not 
agree  on  the  future  progress  of  the  market.  Some 
few  individuals  believe  that  the  railroad  strike 
will  come,  causing  congestion  on  the  railroads 
and  result  in  inconvenience  to  consumers.  An¬ 
other  element  believes  that  the  strike  will  be 
settled  peacefully,  and  that  the  flurry  which  has 
been  in  this  market  for  a  few  days  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  market  will  be  flatter 
than  ever.  It  is  problematical  which  will  take 
place. 

Coal  men  as  a  whole  hope  that  the  strike  will 
not  develop,  as  they  would  rather  see  a  readjust¬ 
ment  take  place  in  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  progressing  during  the  past  months, 
rather  than  have  an  unnatural  coal  market  at  this 
time. 

Coal  prices  are  as  follows:  Panhandle  steam, 
mine  run,  $2.25;  three-quarter,  $2.50;  one  and  one- 
quarter  inch,  $2.85;  slack,  $1.70.  Youghiogheny 
gas,  mine-run,  $2.35;  three-quarter,  $2.60;  one  and 
one-quarter  inch,  $3;  slack,  $1.90. 


Operators  Declare  for  Wage  Cut. 

The  first  authoritative  statement  that  operators  in 
the  Central  Competitive  District  will  demand  that  the 
miners  accept  a  wage  reduction  next  April  was  made 
last  Wednesday  by  Phil  H.  Penna,  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Bituminous  Operators’  Association. 

“In  making  a  new  scale,”  said  Mr.  Penna,  “we  shall 
expect  to  adjust  it  to  correspond  to  other  industries 
and  the  reduced  cost  of  living.  We  shall  agree  with 
the  mine  workers  and  make  our  settlements  without 
any  interference,  if  possible,  denying  all  rights  of  in¬ 
terference  from  outsiders  until  we  fail.” 


Mines  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Coal  at  Thurber, 
Tex.,  closed  since  last  spring,  when  miners  refused 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages,  will  be  opened  Mon¬ 
day  on  the  open  shop  basis,  it  was  announced 
Thursday  by  E.  C.  Britton,  general  manager. 
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BOSTON  PRICES  STIFFEN 


onsumers  Plea  for  Rapid  Shipments — 
Water  Freights  Advance. 

The  outstanding  development  the  past  week  has 
een  the  threatened  railroad  strike,  scheduled  to  take 
fleet  in  New  England  on  the  New  Haven,  November 
st;  on  the  Boston  &  Albany,  November  3rd,  and  on 
:ie  Boston  &  Maine,  November.  Sth.  Coal  operators, 
hippers,  jobbers  and  big  buyers  are  discussing  the 
iresent  and  possible  future  effect  on  the  trade  to  the 
xclusion  of  almost  every  other  factor.  The  first 
nd  outstanding  result,  of  course,  was  a  decided 
tiffening  in  prices. 

Week  before  last,  it  was  a  buyers’  market,  pure  and 
•imple,  with  the  big  coal  distributor  more  or  less 
npine,  undermined  by  sales  at  $6.25  a  gross  ton  for 
he  best  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  on  cars  at 
3oston.  It  even  dipped  to  $6.10,  though  this  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extreme  case  and  really  distress  coal. 
Such  prices  were  regarded  by  the  trade  as  ruinous, 
ind  everyone  agreed  that  they  resulted  in  red  ink 
igures.  A  fair  amount  of  coal  changed  hands  at  the 
ibove  figure,  and  those  obtaining  it  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated,  for  they  got  part  of  their  requirements 
it  what  is  regarded  generally  as  the  low  point  of  the 
,-ear. 

Last  week  prices  for  No.  1  Southern  coal  firmed 
jp  to  $6.40  and  $6.50  at  Boston,  though  the  turnover 
was  regarded  as  rather  light.  The  sudden  turn  in  the 
-ailroad  situation  caused  a  flurry.  Following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Sunday  papers  of  the  railroad 
jnion  leaders’  determination  to  make  the  strike  ef¬ 
fective  the  first  few  days  in  November,  many  con¬ 
sumers  hereabouts  got  “crazy,”  as  one  shipper  put  it. 
ind  besieged  their  sources  of  supply  with  pleas  for 
more  rapid  shipment  of  their  orders  and  heavier  de¬ 
liveries  on  contract. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  industries  in 
this  section  are  well  stocked  with  fuel,  the  realization 
of  the  seriousness  of  any  prolonged  interference  with 
coal  shipments  in  this  section  caused  managers  of 
most  concerns  to  go  over  their  fuel  stocks  afresh  and 
to  gauge  their  current  and  prospective  operations, 
with  the  result  that  telephone  connections  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  were  rapid  and  numerous.  Prices 
jumped  50  cents,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  Boston 
was  going  to  see  a  seller’s  market.  One  big  shipper 
sold  a  car  first  thing  Monday  morning  at  $7,  and  a 
considerable  business  was  reported  at  $6.75,  for  best 
Southern  coal.  By  Wednesday  the  flurry  had  died 
out  and  prices  slid  back  to  $6.50,  on  cars,  Boston. 

Panicky  Feeling  Jumps  Prices. 

Undoubtedly  strike  talk  and  that  panicky  feeling 
by  buyers  was  immediately  responsible  for  the  jump 
in  price,  but  left  to  more  natural  causes  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  prices  would  have  continued  their  firm¬ 
ing  tendency,  if  for  no  other  reasons  than  that  busi- 
.  ness  in  general  is  on  the  mend  and  sellers  are  hardly 
making  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  As  one  operator, 
who  sells  direct  to  the  consumer,  puts  it,  “Sellers  have 
been  cutting  each  other’s  throat  and  disposing  of  bitu¬ 
minous  at  ridiculous  prices. 

“With  such  irresponsible  competition,  red-ink  figures 
for  many  operators  have  been  unavoidable,  particu¬ 
larly  with  wages  at  the  peak,  part-time  operation  and 
unchecked  overhead.  We  are  not  taking  orders  for 
less  than  $7,  on  cars,  Boston.  The  period  of  these 
below-cost  sales  its  about  at  an  end,  and  with  the 
resumption  of  better  business  generally  the  trade 
should  be  enabled  to  compete  fairly,  with  moderate 
profit  and  business  for  all.” 

In  this  coal  man’s  opinion,  the  New  England  mind 
is  a  peculiar  entity  in  itself  and  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Buyers  here  are  as  frightened  by  a  decline  in 
prices  as  by  an  advance,  and  for  good  reason,  as  they 
have  been  hurt  by  wide  fluctuations  in  the  past.  The 
progressively  lower  prices  in  recent  weeks  have  driven 
off  prospective  purchasers,  because  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  expect  still  lower  quotations  and  had  no 
means  of  gauging  the  bottom. 

-  Boat  freight  rates  the  past  few  days  have  also 
taken  a  jump,  quotations  at  the  present  time  running 
around  $1.25,  against  90  cents  and  $1  a  week  to  10 
days  ago.  For  boats  runing  under  2,000  tons  rates 
are  quoted  at  $1.30  to  $1.45,  while  for  larger  boats 
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the  freight  rate  is  $1.15,  and  for  3,000  tons  and  over 
the  charges  are  90  cents  to  $1. 

It  is  generally  understood  in  local  circles  that  the 
wages  of  the  miners  in  the  non-union  West  Virginia 
area,  which  includes  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
fields,  were  reduced  on  October  1st,  though  what  was 
the  percentage  of  reduction  has  not  been  divulged. 
The  mines  are  understood  to  be  running  about  70  per 
cent,  and  selling  their  coal  for  $2.20  or  $2.25,  a  figure 
which  is  acknowledged  brings  no  profit. 

At  a  price  of  $6.50  now  prevailing  in  Boston,  the 
charges  eat  up  any  possibility  of  actual  return,  as  is 
seen  by  the  following  individual  expenses  per  ton: 
$2.80,  plus  8  cents  government  tax,  rail  to  tidewater ; 
95  cents  freight  to  Boston,  plus  three  cents  tax ;  five 
cents  insurance  and  39  cents  for  loading  and  weigh¬ 
ing  ;  a  total  of  $4.30.  This  leaves  but  $2.20  a  gross 
ton  at  the  mine.  It  is  asserted  here  that  the  New 
River  coal  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  costs  $3.20  to 
mine,  so  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  $1  per  ton  on  coal 
at  the  above  figure. 

Pennsylvania  Operators  Lose. 

Pennsylvania  coal  has  been  driven  out  by  the  low 
prices,  as  the  operator  of  that  State  has  to  sell  at 
$2.75  at  the  mine  in  order  to  compete  with  Pocahontas. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  when  this  state  of  affairs  was 
reversed.  Less  than  a  year  ago  it  cost  $3.50  to  bring 
a  ton  of  coal  up  from  Norfolk.  The  Pennsylvania 
people  are  much  concerned  over  the  decline  of  their 
business,  but  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  real 
competition  between  the  two  fields  will  again  be  felt. 
Belief  is  expressed  here  that  before  long  we  will  see 
firm  quotations  of  best  coal  at  $7,  or  50  cents  higher 
than  present  spot  market. 

Anthracite  is  firming  substantially.  Independent  op¬ 
erators  are  quoting  $8.25  on  egg  and  $8.90  for  chest¬ 
nut  and  stove,  but  insist  that  orders  must  be  made 
calling  for  deliveries  of  equal  amounts  of  each.  An 
alternative  is  made  of  ordering  equal  amounts  of  egg 
and  stove.  If  it  were  not  for  this  specification,  op¬ 
erators  would  be  left  with  large  amounts  of  egg  coal 
on  their  hands. 

The  advance  in  domestic  sizes  has  not  affected  pea 
coal,  which  sells  for  $5  to  $5.25,  and  this  low  price 
is  in  the  main  the  reason  why  the  dealer  must  get 
higher  prices  for  the  larger  sizes.  Steam  sizes  of 
anthracite  is  picking  up  slightly.  No.  1  buckwheat, 
which  was  $3.10  a  week  ago,  being  $3.35  to  $3.50  at 
present.  One  of  the  biggest  independent  shippers, 
selling  a  high-grade  Lehigh  coal,  states  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  the  market,  as  he  is  well  sold  ahead  at 
$8.75.  In  three  weeks  the  independent  market  will 
see  $9  coal  is  the  belief  of  one  of  the  large  commis¬ 
sion  houses. 

The  consumer  is  buying  more  freely  now,  but  this 
is  usually  the  case  in  October  and  November,  which 
are  considered  the  two  best  months  in  the  anthracite 
trade.  Much  of  the  buying  is  for  small  amounts,  as 
unemployment  and  business  depression  has  depleted 
the  family  exchequer. 


Boston  Notes. 

C.  M.  Watt,  of  the  Loyal-Hanna  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  was  in  Boston  last  week  calling  on 
friends. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  has  voted  to  hold  their  annual 
meeting  on  March  22-23,  1922,  in  the  big  Auditorium, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

During  the  past  week  the  city  of  Boston  has  been 
making  purchases  of  various  amounts  of  coal  at  the 
attractive  prices  prevailing  to  fill  out  their  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 


A  horizontal  reduction  in  freight  rates  can  be 
put  in  effect  promptly,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
such  a  cut  will  be  made  to  more  than  a  moderate 
extent.  It  is  expected  that  such  cuts  as  will  be 
made  will  be  on  carefully  selected  commodities 
and  class  rates,  and  the  preparation  of  new  tariffs 
covering  that  work  will  be  a  matter  requiring 
some  time.  The  business  community  in  general 
will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  see  lower  freights,  but 
we  do  not  think  there  should  be  apprehension 
felt  as  to  the  change  being  too  drastic  in  point 
of  time. 
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Not  Much  Extra  Buying  of  Bituminous  and 
Prices  Are  Unchanged. 

The  coal  consumer  is  wondering  over  what  he 
ought  to  do  in  the  face  of  a  big  railroad  strike. 
Has  he  got  coal  enough  to  bridge  over  a  more 
or  less  lengthy  cutting  off  of  the  supply?  Has 
he  enough  storage  capacity  to  enable  him  to  put 
in  a  little  more?  For  the  belief  is  pretty  general 
that  there  is  a  struggle  ahead  and  all  prepara¬ 
tions  possible  must  be  made  or  the  strike  will 
succeed  and  the  possibility  of  government  own¬ 
ership  of  the  railroads  be  made  easier.  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  the  main  point  at  issue.  The  reason 
as  given  out  is  not  looked  on  as  sufficient. 

As  a  rule,  not  only  coal  men  but  the  public  are 
prepared  to  shut  teeth  down  hard  and  say  that 
now  is  the  time  to  see  whether  the  public  is 
going  to  be  allowed  to  own  the  country.  We 
can  all  afford  to  stand  quite  a  good  deal  for  the 
chance  to  make  the  fight  squarely  and  win,  for 
the  public  is  well  united  and  it  will  not  yield. 
This  is  business  and  not  sentiment  or  class  poli¬ 
tics,  and  it  means  business.  No  business  man  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  strike  is  justified  and  the  resis¬ 
tance  to  it  will  be  general  and  determined. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  bitumnious  trade 
just  now,  the  consumer  has  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do.  What  he  should  do  is  to  buy 
moderately,  but  steadily,  till  he  is  well  supplied. 
If  he  waits  till  the  last  there  may  be  a  flurry  and 
somebody  may  be  unduly  squeezed;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait,  and  those  who  do  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  left  when  they  need  coal,  for  a  rush  of 
late  orders  cannot  be  filled  and  they  will  merely 
tend  to  create  confusion.  So  far,  the  buying  has 
not  been  much  more  than  usual,  but  jobbers  are 
active  and  if  anybody  is  caught  it  will  not  be 
their  fault. 

Fair  Stocks  of  Bituminous. 

As  a  rule,  bituminous  consumers  reply  that 
they  have  a  good  supply,  when  they  are  asked 
about  the  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  most  of 
them  could  find  place  for  a  little  more.  The 
main  difficulty  is  that  some  will  hesitate  and  then 
rush  in  at  the  last.  They  might  as  well  stay 
out  entirely  as  to  do  that.  This  is  the  time  when 
all  consumers  need  the  advice  of  a  safe  jobber. 
No  matter  if  he  is  trying  to  sell  coal,  he  has  other 
uses  now  and  what  he  says  is  good.  If  he  has  a 
habit  of  asking  for  orders  when  the  coal  is  not 
needed,  that  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  now. 

But  what  a  slump  there  will  be  if  no  strike  of 
account  develops  and  if  it  is  a  short  one!  All 
consumers’  bins  will  be  full,  and  maybe  then 
some.  The  roads  will  resume  their  prompt  de¬ 
liveries  and  nobody  will  want  anything.  It  is  the 
way  business  runs  in  times  of  excitement  and  the 
prospect  is  of  a  large  amount  of  that  in  the  near 
future.  But  the  more  steadiness  shown  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  strike,  the  less  will  be  its  effects  and  the 
shorter  time  it  will  last.  Prices  are  unchanged. 

There  is  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  hard 
coal,  partly  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  partly  to  avoid  consequences  of  a 
possible  strike.  The  supply  is  not  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  is  pretty  fair.  The  independent 
mines  are  running  pretty  full  now  and  their 
prices  are  going  up.  Chestnut  was  advanced  50 
cents  this  week.  It  looks  as  if  the  consumers  had 
got  ready  to  buy  at  last.  Some  of  the  distribut¬ 
ing  trestles  are  refusing  to  supply  any  but  their 
regular  list,  as  there  is  no  surplus  and  the  selling 
to  occasional  retailers  would  be  to  cut  off  those 
who  are  more  entitled  to  the  coal. 

In  the  lake  trade  the  movement  is  fair,  being 
for  the  week  96,000  tons,  of  which  41,100  tons 
cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  26,700  tons  for 
Milwaukee,  17,800  tons  for  Chicago,  7,200  tons 
for  Manitowoc,  1,300  tons  Kenosha  and  850  tons 
for  Marinette. 

Freight  rates  are  $1  for  Racine,  Kenosha,  65-70 
cents  to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents 
to  Manitowoc,  and  50  cents  to  Duluth. 
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CHICAGO  FAIRLY  BUSY 


More  Activity  Owing  to  Advancing  Season 
and  Strike  Prospects. 

There  was  a  good  weather  market  for  coal  last 
week  on  practically  all  grades  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  The  chilly  weather  brought  about  a  spurt 
in  the  trade,  and  while  the  weather  turned  warmer 
again  this  week,  the  activity  was  carried  over,  for 
the  domestic  users  have  been  forcibly  reminded 
that  the  time  has  come  to  put  in  supplies  for  the 
winter. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  industrial  demand, 
however,  was  practically  unchanged,  the  orders 
in  this  section  being  small  in  character  and 
mostly  from  the  spot  market. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
the  probable  railroad  strike  for  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember.  Buyers  of  industrial  coal  in  some'  cases 
have  become  alarmed  with  the  aspect  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  which  might  mean  no  supplies  for  their 
plants,  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  buyers 
look  upon  the  developments  of  the  rail  situation 
with  great  optimism,  believing  it  to  mean  a  real 
reduction  in  freight  rates  in  the  near  future.  The 
railroad  strike  situation  has  reached  such  a  com¬ 
plex  stage  that  it  would  be  merely  a  guess  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  the  outcome. 

The  railroads  have  not  been  big  buyers  of  coal 
for  several  months  past,  their  reduction  in  coal 
purchases  having  been  far  greater  this  year  than 
would  be  indicated  by  their  reduction  in  traffic. 
The  expense-cutting  policy  of  the  railroads  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Association  of 
Railroad  Executives,  which  gives  the  reason  for 
the  betterment  in  the  returns  for  the  railroads 
during  the  summer  months  as  due  to  the  failure 
to  spend  money  for  equipment  and  supplies.  In 
August,  for  example,  the  expenditures  were  43 
per  cent  less  than  in  August,  1920.  Their  skimp¬ 
ing  buying  methods  have  carried  them  through 
thus  far,  but  their  normal  reserves  have  been  de¬ 
pleted. 

Illinois  Mines  Doing  Better. 

\\  ith  the  output  of  soft  coal  now  near  the  high¬ 
est  point  for  the  year,  the  Illinois  mines  are  fall¬ 
ing  in  line  with  increased  production.  The 
running  time  of  Illinois  mines  was  slightly  better 
last  week,  the  previous  week’s  figure  being  48 
per  cent.  This  is  indicative  of  a  better  demand 
from  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers  in  turn, 
which  has  been  noted  throughout  this  section  in 
varying  degrees. 

Orders  for  anthracite  took  on  a  more  active 
aspect  during  the  past  week,  due  to  the  buying 
of  home  owners  and  apartment  managers  in  this 
section. 

The  country  trade  and  small-town  retail  trade 
in  this  section  is  not  as  brisk  as  the  city  business. 
In  fact,  it  has  not  shown  the  improvement  usually 
apparent  this  season  of  the  year.  Some  salesmen 
from  Chicago  wholesale  concerns,  who  returned 
last  week  after  a  trip  through  the  corn  belt,  re¬ 
ported  the  farmers  burning  corn  instead  of  coal 
for  fuel.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers  do  not  get  a 
big  price  for  corn  this  fall,  and  the  excessive 
freight  rates  have  practically  left  corn  raisers  in 
some  sections  without  a  competitive  market  for 
this  grain.  Consequently,  they  feel  that  burning 
corn  for  fuel  is  merely  a  saving  on  coal  bills. 

There  is  little  or  no  talk  of  a  coal  shortage  this 
Winter,  for  the  members  of  the  coal  trade  recog¬ 
nize  that  coal  reserves  are  large  enough  to  give  a 
fair  working  margin.  Only  an  emergency,  such 
as  the  pending  railroad  strike,  would  jeopardize 
the  coal  supplies  of  the  consuming  public,  both 
domestic  and  industrial. 

Storing  of  smaller  sizes  at  Illinois  mines  con¬ 
tinues,  but  this  surplus  is  gradually  being  worked 
into  rolling  stock  due  to  the  increase  in  demand. 

Retailers’  yards  are  no  longer  stocked  to 
capacity,  as  they  were  a  month  ago,  and  many 
of  them  have  already  called  upon  the  mines  and 
the  wholesalers  for  fresh  supplies. 

\\  hile  the  buyer  in  many  cases  is  still  able  to 
make  his  own  price  on  steam  coal,  there  is  a 


slight  tendency  to  tighten  up  on  the  prices  by 
the  operators,  who  are  slowly  but  surely  regain¬ 
ing  the  upper  hand  in  this  market. 

The  only  thing  present  in  the  situation  to  mar 
the  optimism  of  the  Chicago  coal  trade  is  the 
thought  that  the  railroad  strike  might  materialize. 
With  this  once  settled,  the  trade  looks  forward 
to  better  business  right  through  the  winter 
months. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


btrike  Threat  Stimulates  Fuel  Movement — 
Corn  a  Substitute  for  Coal. 

The  threat  of  a  railroad  strike  is  having  the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  interior, 
though  there  is  little  complaint  over  the  tonnage  mov¬ 
ing  during  the  past  two  months.  The  complaint  was 
that  it  started  so  late  as  to  threaten  trouble,  should 
there  be  a  sudden  early  demand  for  coal.  This  sec¬ 
tion  has  had  really  cold  weather  as  early  as  in  Sep¬ 
tember  once  in  a  while.  Had  this  happened  this  year, 
there  would  have  been  many  points  with  a  sadly  in¬ 
adequate  supply  of  fuel.  There  has  been  a  respite 
beyond  this  danger  point  of  four  or  five  weeks  to 
this  time,  and  there  may  be  a  further  respite.  So  far 
domestic  consumption  has  been  limited,  and  the  need 
of  additional  supplies  has  not  been  advanced  much 
by  it. 

The  threatened  rail  strike  seems  to  be  seriously 
meant  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
outsiders  to  give  it  real  consideration.  With  men 
out  of  work  and  eager  for  employment,  with  other 
employments  (building  trades  for  instance)  taking  a 
cut  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  railroad  men  are  preparing  to  make  wholesale 
resignations  in  favor  of  those  not  working  now. 
Some  believe  that  the  present  move  is  simply  feeling 
out  the  strength  of  the  backbone  of  the  present  na¬ 
tional  administration  toward  railroad  unions.  These 
say  that  the  preceding  administration  “took  the 
count  in  the  Adamson  law  and  other  matters  and 
the  organizations  now  want  to  see  what  they  can  do 
with  the  present  regime. 

Plenty  of  Coal  on  Docks. 

The  Northwest  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  should  a 
rail  strike  ensue.  The  docks  at  Duluth  and  Superior 
received  7,160.000  tons  of  soft  coal  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October  will  add  half  a  million  tons  or 
more.  Hard  coal  amounted  to  1,414,000  tons  with  a 
prospect  of  150,000  to  200,000  tons  coming  in  October. 
This  is  the  best  stock  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  four 
or  five  years.  Even  should  the  strike  prevent  any 
more  coming  up  by  rail  to  the  lower  lake  ports,  the 
amount  on  hand  would  do  very  well  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Winter.  Of  course  the  rail  strike 
would  prevent  coal  being  distributed  from  the  docks 
to  the  interior,  while  it  lasted,  but  with  the  two  weeks 
warning,  a-  considerable  tonnage  can  be  distributed. 

Despite  the  incentive  which  present  conditions  give 
to  increased  coal  movement,  there  is  not  the  interest 
being  shown  that  might  be  expected.  Perhaps  people 
do  not  accept  the  strike  as  of  much  consequence. 
Then  there  is  the  urgent  demand,  recently  made  in 
Washington  for  lower  freight  rates  on  coal.  This 
will  encourage  people  to  wait  for  their  coal  until  they 
have  to  have  it,  as  has  been  the  case  right  along. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  consumption  is  being 
confined  to  the  lowest  level  possible.  The  attempts 
and  careful  comparisons  of  cost  between  coal  and 
corn  for  fuel  show  the  tendency  to  economize  to  the 
uttermost.  The  high  costs  of  coal  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  irritation  to  people  generally. 

The  providence  which  looks  after  people  of  un¬ 
sound  mind,  seems  to  have  been  working  steadily  this 
fall.  The  retail  movement  has  been  cut  down  to 
small  lots  right  through,  and  these  orders  have  been 
held,  later  than  usual.  Despite  this  flouting  of  the 
possibilities,  the  weather  has  been  mild  enough  so  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  trouble  follow  as  yet.  The 
small  order  will  mean  a  constant  refilling  at  short  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  Winter,  but  it  will  mean  an  easier 
amount  for  the  purchaser  to  pay  and  that  will  be 
helpful  all  around.  The  dealer  will  have  less  on  his 
books  right  along,  and  his  own  payments  will  be 
easier  made  in  consequence. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 


Export  Trade  Still  at  Low  Ebb — Domesti 
Market  Steady. 

At  all  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  the  movemen 
of  coal  for  the  first  15  days  of  this  month,  ha 
been  no  heavier  than  in  September,  which  wa 
the  lightest  month  for  the  year.  With  expor 
business  still  at  the  same  low  ebb  as  durini 
August  and  September,  and  the  continued  dull 
ness  still  shrouding  the  coal  market,  shipper 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  export  business  ha 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Though  the  outloo1 
is  not  altogether  gloomy  much  depends  on  th< 
future  outcome  in  reduction  of  rates  and  produc 
tion,  before  a  revival  of  any  great  extent  can  b< 
expected. 

For  the  present  it  seems  that  the  mainstay  o 
the  market  is  expected  to  be  divided  betweei 
New  England  business  and  bunkers,  though  quit* 
a  number  of  shipments  of  coal  have  been  mad< 
to  Canada  during  October,  and  which  will  prob 
ably  be  increased  with  the  approach  of  winter 
This,  with  the  increased  movements  coastwise  ac¬ 
count  of  expected  railroad  conditions,  it  may  be 
that  movements  through  Hampton  Roads  wil 
temporarily  increase  during  the  latter  part  of  thi; 
month. 

In  viewing  the  domestic  coal  market  during  the 
past  week,  we  find  a  continued  steadiness  wdthoul 
any  pronounced  upturn,  improvement  having  beer 
in  volume  of  business  rather  than  in  price.  The 
best  that  could  be  said  was,  that  the  upward 
trend  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  some  weeks 
past,  showed  no  recession. 

Locally  amongst  shippers  it  is  felt  that  the 
revival  will  gather  increasing  strength,  and  that 
by  the  end  of  next  month  business  will  likely1 
show  some  signs  of  improvement.  While  there 
has  been  no  expansion  in  tonnage,  inquiries  have! 
been  more  frequent  and  it  is  believed  that  possi-j 
bilities  are  in  sight  for  some  development  of! 
definite  business  in  the  near  future. 

No  Coal  on  Demurrage. 

Reductions  of  stock  at  all  piers  and  practically 
all  demurrage  coal  having  gone  forward  has  had 
little  effect  on  quotations  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  prevailing  prices 
have  been  fairly  steady.  Recent  domestic  con¬ 
tracts  would  indicate  lower  pier  value,  but  quo¬ 
tations  for  spot  business  have  ranged  from  $4.85 
to  $5  for  Pool  1  f.  o.  b.  piers,  while  Pool  2  has 
averaged  around  $4.75,  with  some  sales  of  this 
grade  having  reached  as  low  as  $4.60.  These 
prices  are  the  lowest  figures  reached  by  this 
high  grade  coal  in  the  past  18  months. 

Pools  5  and  7  were  quoted  at  $4.35  to  $4.50 
with  very  little  demand,  in  fact  at  the  early  part 
of  the  week  practically  all  of  this  grade  of  coal 
was  shipped  out.  It  is  believed  by  prominent 
shippers  here  that  prices  for  all  grades  of  coal 
will  be  unsteady  and  considerably  higher  during 
the  remaining  days  of  this  month,  due  to  the 
continued  discussion  of  railroad  matters  which 
are  to  become  effected  or  settled  on  the  last  of 
this  month. 

During  the  past  week  the  daily  rate  of  dump¬ 
ings  was  very  close  to  what  it  was  for  the  first 
week  of  this  month.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
thousand  tons  a  day  stood  between  the  average 
for  the  two  weeks.  Dumpings  for  the  week 
ending  October  14  were  212,298  tons  over  all 
three  piers,  while  the  previous  week  dumpings 
were  320,728  tons.  For  the  year  to  date  12,- 
837,837  tons  has  passed  over  the  piers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  17,020,747  tons  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 


A  grand  jury  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  ordered  an 
investigation  of  a  reported  combination  of  local  coal 
dealers  to  control  prices.  Alleged  purchases  of  coal 
for  the  municipal  electric  light  plant  from  certain 
dealers  without  competitive  bids,  as  required  by  law, 
will  also  be  looked  into. 


FRENZIED  TAX  REVISION 


WORST  PERIOD  OVER 


COLUMBUS  NOT  AGITATED 

Demand  and  Prices  Are  Little  Influenced  by 
Week’s  Developments. 

Prospects  of  a  railroad  strike  have  had  very  little 
■  effect  up  to  this  time  on  the  Columbus  coal  market. 
Occasionally  dealers  report  a  little  flurry,  but  the 
condition  is  not  general.  The  steam  market  has 
shown  more  strength  than  the  domestic  this  week, 
but  this  is  attributed  as  much  to  anticipation  of  a 
coal  strike  next  spring  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
railroad  tie-up  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The 
general  impression  is  that  there  won’t  be  a  railroad 

strike.  _  .  . 

At  the  request  of  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  B.  F.  Nigh,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association, 
sent  telegrams  to  key  retailers  in  the  association  this 
week  asking  them  to  report  at  once  the  size  of  their 
stocks  iii  comparison  with  other  years.  They  were 
also  asked  to  report  on  the  likelihood  of  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  demand  in  view  of  the  strike  agitation. 

An  unusually  wide  inquiry  was  made  this  week 
to  ascertain  whether  the  strike  talk  had  had  any 
effect  on  prices,  but  at  this  time  no  changes  either 
in  the  retail  or  wholesale  market  is  reported.  Some 
wholesalers  say  that  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  ton 
may  come  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  others 
feel  that  if  the  railroad  situation  is  still  shrouded  in 
uncertainty  next  week  there  will  be  advances. 

Dealers  Cautious  About  Stocking  Up. 

Retailers  are  hesitant  about  stocking  too  heavily 
for  the  reason  that  they  realize  that  if  the  strike 
does  not  materialize  and  they  are  caught  with  heavy 
stocks  on  hand,  further  losses  will  be  added  to  those 
already  suffered  this  year. 

Prices  this  week  are  as  follows  :  $2.75  and  $3  for 
;  Hocking  lump;  $1.75  to  $2.15  for  mine-run,  and 
$1  to  $1.25  for  screenings,  with  occasional  movements 
at  85  and  90  cents.  West  Virginia  Kanawha  lump 
is  $3  to  $3.50;  white  ash,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  mine-run 
$1.90  to  $2.15,  and  screenings  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Poca¬ 
hontas  lump  is  still  $4.50;  Pocahontas  mine-run  $2.35 
to  $3,  and  Pocahontas  screenings  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

A  bad  situation  has  resulted  at  many  State  institu¬ 
tions  as  a  result  of  the  scandal  following  the  recent 
awards  of  coal  contracts  by  the  State  Purchasing  De¬ 
partment.  As  a  result  of  the  injunction  suits,  some 
institutions  cannot  obtain  coal  now  and  haven  t  more 
than  a  few  days’  supply  on  hand.  Other  institutions 
say  they  are  overstocked. 


Ohio  Rate  Case  Hearing. 

An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  hold  a  hearing  at  Atlantic  City  on 
October  31  on  the  question  of  rates  and  differen¬ 
tial  relationships  on  lake  coal  from  the  Ohio  fields 
and  the  inner  and  outer  Crescent  groups,  as  well 
as  the  rates  from  the  Ohio  groups  to  Toledo,  in 
connection  with  the  refusal  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Ohio  to  permit  increases  authorized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  proposed  decreases  in  coal  rates  from  southern 
Ohio  mines  by  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Rail¬ 
road  (Henry  Ford’s  road)  will  also  be  heard.  This 
is  probably  the  first  time  the  commission  has  had 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  a  voluntary  reduction 
in  rates  which  has  provoked  such  opposition  on  the 
part  of  other  railroads. 

Wadleigh  Heads  Fuel  Division. 

F.  R.  Wadleigh,  a  well-known  New  York  coal 
man  and  engineer,’  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
newly  created  Fuel  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  has  already 
entered  upon  his  new  duties.  For  a  year  or  so  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Washington  Mr.  Wadleigh  was  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Tuttle  Corporation,  and  prior 
to  that  was  identified  with  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  as 
head  of  their  export  department  and  as  consulting 
engineer.  His  work  as  chief  of  the  Fuel  Division 
j  will  have  to  do  with  developing  foreign  markets  for 
j  American  coal. 

— 

The  Jeddo-Highland  Coal  Co.  is  about  to  erect 
i  25  double  houses  at  Jeddo,  Pa.,  for  the  use  of  its 
|  employes. 


Business  Recovery  Threatened  by  Retention 
of  High  Surtaxes. 

Prospects  of  an  early  business  recovery  seem  less 
bright  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  so-called  “agri- 
cultural  bloc”  in  the  Senate  toward  the  tax  revision 
program.  In  the  House  bill  the  surtaxes  were  cut 
down  to  about  32  per  cent,  but  the  western  contin¬ 
gent  in  the  Senate  was  strong  enough  to  force  the 
leaders  to  adopt  50  per  cent  as  the  new  rate. 

This  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
sale  of  railroad  bonds  held  by  the  Treasury,  the 
proceeds  of  which  would  have  been  used  by  the 
railroads  in  paying  their  bills  and  making  improve¬ 
ments,  but  it  has  again  diverted  the  flow  of  capital 
toward  tax-exempt  securities  and  away  from  in¬ 
vestments  which  would  be  instrumental  in  starting 
the  wheels  of  industry  and  giving  employment  to 
those  out  of  work. 

How  high  taxes  operate  to  interfere  with  revival 
is  explained  in  a  letter  recently  written  to  Senator 
Lenroot  bv  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the  New  ^  ork  banker. 
Mr.  Kahn  points  out  that  not  only  are  men  of 
wealth  refusing  to  put  their  money  into  new  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises,  but  even  investment  in  mort¬ 
gages  and  building  operations  has  largely  stopped. 
The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows,  according  to  Mr. 
Kahn : 

“The  principal  direct  cause  is  clumsy  and  de¬ 
structive  taxation,  which  has  violently  interfered 
with  the  normal  flow  of  capital,  has  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  funds  necessary  for  industry  and 
enterprise,  has  appropriated  the  cash  reserves  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  business  and  has  largely  removed 
the  stimulus  of  reward. 

A  One-Sided  Proposition. 

“If  the  rules  of  a  game  are  that  one  party  takes 
upon  itself  all  the  risk  of  loss,  all  the  care,  worry, 
venturing  and  effort  and  the  other  party  takes  the 
bulk  of  the  eventual  winnings,  in  the  shape  of  sur¬ 
taxes,  excess  profits  taxes  and  inheritance  taxes;  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  that  the  former  party  will  at 
least  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  odds  are  too  heavy 
against  it  and  will  abstain  from  playing. 

“The  capital  which  can  afford  to  take,  has  an  in¬ 
centive  to  take,  ought  to  take  and  heretofore  has 
taken  the  risk  of  starting  and  financing  new  enterprise 
and  doing  the  pioneer  work  of  the  country  is  that 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  nation’s  total  capital 
which  is  represented  by  the  surplus  funds  of  cor¬ 
porations  and  well-to-do  individuals. 

“That  is  a  most  valuable  function  for  the  nation, 
and  that  function  has  been  woefully  crippled  by  the 
existing  surtaxes,  both  because  they  have  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  capital  and  because  they  have 
taken  away  the  incentive  to  risk-taking.  The  source 
of  the  supply  of  funds  for  pioneering  and  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  country  has  run  dry  under  the  with¬ 
ering  action  of  these  taxes.  It  will  so  continue  until 
surtaxes  are  reduced  to  an  adequate  extent. 

“In  faulty  taxation  and  its  result  in  throwing  the 
economic  equilibrium  of  the  country  out  of  gear, 
and  putting  barriers  across  the  old-established  routes 
of  trade  and  industry,  must  be  found  one  of  the 
main  explanations  for  that  stagnation  and  depres¬ 
sion  which  keeps  millions  of  men  idle.  I  speak  from 
practical  knowledge,  when  I  say  that  good  times  and 
abundant  employment  cannot  return  so  long  .as  en¬ 
terprise  is  lamed  and  the  natural  flow  of  capital  re¬ 
tarded  by  oppressive  and  exorbitant  taxation. 


Water  Front  Coaling  Plant. 

The  Glendale  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  the  Cole¬ 
man  Wharf  property  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  is 
about  to  start  construction  of  a  water-front  coal 
plant.  The  wharf  will  be  considerably  extended  to 
suit  the  proposed  development,  which  will,  consist 
of  a  large  travelling  unloading  tower,  designed  to 
discharge  barges  at  the  rate  of  150  tons  per  hour. 

In  addition,  an  over-head  conveyor  system  will  be 
built,  providing  for  considerable  ground  storage. 
The  plant  also  will  have  special  facilities  for  load¬ 
ing  coal  direct  to  tugs  and  other  harbor  craft. 

The  plant  has  been  designed  and  is  being  con¬ 
structed  under  the  supervision  of  Carver,  Macomber 
&  West,  Inc.,  engineers  of  Boston. 


Governor  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  Says 
Corner  Has  Been  Turned. 

In  the  current  issue  of  System,  W.  P.  G.  Harding, 
governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  says  that 
business  has  turned  the  corner,  but  that  there  is  still 
an  evening  up  process  to  go  through  with.  His  arti¬ 
cle  in  part  is  as  follows : 

“Optimism  has  its  uses  and  so  has  pessimism;  the 
trouble  is  that  they  are  mostly  employed  at  the  wrong 
times.  A  few  pessimists  would  have  been  useful  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  months  of  1919.  Now  they  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  nuisance ;  we  need,  instead,  construc¬ 
tive  optimists,  for  the  tide  of  business  has  turned. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact.  Business  will 
not  again  dip  as  low  as  it  has  dipped,  but  neither 
will  it  go  as  high  as  it  went  before. 

Prosperity  and  Depression  Exaggerated. 

“But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  crisis 
has  passed  without  most  people  knowing  when  it 
passed.  Actual  prosperity  was  never  as  great  as  it 
seemed  to  be — much  of  it  was  illusory.  The  actual 
depression  has  not  at  any  time  been  as  low  as  it 
seemed  to  be.  Both  conditions  have  been  emotionally 
magnified.  And  the  present  is  no  time  for  the  pes¬ 
simist.  Neither  is  it  a  time  for  the  shouting  op¬ 
timist.  But  it  is  a  time  for  the  constructive,  hard¬ 
working  optimist. 

“We  have  still  an  evening  up  process  to  go  through 
with.  Things  that  are  too  low  must  either  rise  to  the 
level  of  those  things  that  are  higher,  or  those  things 
that  are  too  high  must  come  down  to  a  lower  level, 
or  perhaps  there  will  be  an  intermediate  level.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  we  are  nearing  that  level. 

Downward  Price  Movement  Checked. 

“Some  trades  are  today  going  forward;  others  are 
still  backward.  Some  individuals  are  making  money ; 
others  are  not.  There  will  not  be  a  time  when  all, 
regardless  of  ability,  will  make  money.  That  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  surest  sign  that  the  opportunity  to  do 
business  is  here — that  the  worst  has  been  passed— -is 
that  the  movement  of  prices  which  has  been  steadily 
downward  has  checked  itself. 

“Not  all  commodity  prices  are  going  down— some 
are  going  up — which  means  that  prices  are  seeking 
an  equilibrium  and  that  in  turn  means  the  opportunity 
to  do  business.  Prices  went  up,  then  they  went  down, 
now  they  are  readjusting  themselves. 

“We  have  passed  through  the  most  trying  and  dan¬ 
gerous  part  of  the  readjustment  period.  If  we  can 
all  get  together  and  aid  the  orderly  processes  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  and  get  the  public  out  of  the 
idea  that  buying  must  stop  because  prices  may  go 
lower  and  lower  indefinitely,  then  we  shall  get  some 
stability  into  the  situation. 

“The  public  has  a  great  buying  power,  and  buying 
power  begets  buying  power.  When  one  important 
industry  resumes,  others  automatically  revive.  And 
industries  are  reviving.  Slowly,  it  is  true,  but  still 
reviving.” 


Norfolk  Notes. 

J.  G.  Miller,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  left  for  New  York 
Monday  to  be  away  for  several  days. 

J.  R.  Routen,  local  manager  for  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  on  the  road  inspecting  the 
new  territory,  which  was  recently  assigned  to  the 
local  office  here. 

R.  L.  Maxey,  formerly  connected  with  the  local 
office  of  the  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  who  has 
been  at  their  mine  at  Bayard,  W.  Va.,  for  the  past 
nine  months,  has  returned  to  Norfolk. 

Captain  John  D.  Leitch,  of  Leitch  &  Co.,  has 
returned  to  Norfolk  after  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  visited  England,  Scotland  and  the 
Continent,  mingling  business  with  pleasure. 


A  proposed  reduction  of  28^4  cents  per  ton  in  the 
freight  rate  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  Kansas,. 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  to  Kansas  City- 
and  contiguous  territory,  recently  filed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  that  part  of  the  country,  has  been  suspended 
by  the  I.  C.  C.  until  February  22nd. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


1920 

11,654,000 

11,851,000 

11,350,000 

12,103,000 


Production  for  the  year  to  date  amounts  to  306,- 
000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  412,000,000  tons  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  361,000,000  tons 
for  1919,  458,000,000  tons  for  1918,  and  424,000,000 
tons  for  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 


The  anthracite  tonnage  continues  to  fluctuate  with¬ 
in  narrow  limits,  as  will  be  noted  by  the  following 
table : 

Net  Tons 

Week  ending —  1921 

September  17  .  1,778,000 

September  24  .  1,754,000 

October  1  .  1,832,000 

October  8  .  1,793,000 

Monthly  Coke  Production. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  output  of  by¬ 
product  and  beehive  coke  in  recent  months,  in  net 
tons,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  average 
monthly  tonnage  for  the  four  years  1917  to  1920, 
inclusive  : 


1920 

718,000 

1,701,000 

1,855,000 

1,898,000 


By-product 

Beehive 

1917  Monthly  average 

1,870,000 

2,764,000 

1918 

11 

2,166,000 

2,540,000 

1919 

(( 

({ 

2,095,000 

1,587,000 

1920 

t( 

ll 

2,565,000 

1,748,000 

June, 

1921 

1,410,000 

232,000 

July, 

1921 

1,285,000 

181,000 

Aug., 

1921 

1,402,000 

248,000 

Sept., 

1921 

1,423,000 

289,000 

It 


estimated  that  approximately  2,500,000  tons 
of  coal  was  used  for  coke-making  in  September, 
which  was  3,943,000  below  the  monthly  average  for 
1920.  In  other  words,  depression  in  the  coke  in¬ 
dustry  is  responsible  for  a  reduction  of  nearly  a 
million  tons  a  week  in  the  soft  coal  output  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago. 


Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Exports  of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  in  the  week 
ended  October  8  were  but  little  in  excess  of  the  low 
weekly  rate  which  prevailed  in  September.  Reports 
show  that  a  total  of  70,477  net  tons  were  dumped  of 
which  39,174  tons  were  cargo  coal  and  31,303  tons 
were  bunker  fuel.  The  tonnage  for  overseas  ex- 


port — 39,174  tons — was  less 

than  one-ninth 

of  that 

in  June. 

Details  are  shown 

below : 

Foreign 

Total 

Weekly  average: 

Export 

bunker 

foreign 

June,  1921 

357,000 

91,000 

448,000 

July,  1921 

223,000 

79,000 

302,000 

Week  ended : 

Oct.  1 

36,669 

29,188 

65,857 

Oct.  8 

39,174 

31,303 

70,477 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  show  that  coal  production  in  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  increased  181  per  cent  from  January  1  to 
August  1  as  compared  with  same  period  last  year 
The  L.  &  N.  has  mapped  out  a  fire-year  plan  of  de 
velopment  involving  $27,000,000,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  to  be  expended  on  the  Knoxville,  Cumberland 
Valley  and  eastern  Kentucky  divisions  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  where  many  large  industrial 
companies  have  their  own  mines. 
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ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Crosses  Nine  Million 
Mark  on  Its  Upward  Swing. 

Bituminous  production  continued  to  gain  during 
the  first  week  in  October,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  January  passed  the  9,000,000-ton  mark.  The 
total  output  is  estimated  at  9,105,000  net  tons,  which 
compared  with  the  preceding  week  is  an  increase 
of  222,000  tons,  or  2.5  per  cent. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 

Net  Tons 

Week  ending —  1921 

September  17  .  8,187,000 

September  24  .  8,527^000 

October  1  .  8,883,000 

October  8  .  9,105,000 


NEW  ENGLAND  RECEIPTS 


September  Tonnage  Less  Than  in  August — 
Kohler  Act  Affects  Production. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  September  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
amounted  to  5,519,412  gross  tons,  against  5,575,115 
tons  in  August,  a  decrease  of  55,703  tons.  The  loss 
in  production  due  to  the  shutting  down  of  some 
mines  in  the  Scranton  district  that  cannot  be  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kohler  Act,  was 
something  over  200,000  tons,  about  three-fourths  of 
which  were  made  up  by  increased  shipments  from 
other  districts.  The  total  shipments  for  the  coal 
year  beginning  April  1,  have  amounted  to  34,350,584 
tons,  as  compared  with  33,479,753  tons  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1920,  a  gain  of  870,831  tons. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipment  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  for 
September,  1921,  and  same  month  of  1920  and  1919, 
were : 

Company  1919  1920  1921 

Phila.  &  Reading..  1,140,727  537,176  1,081,085 

Lehigh  Valley  ....  1,122,823  534,440  966,600 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J..  551,724  348,978  576,875 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West  758,940  642,016  736,571 

Del.  &  Hudson...  553,149  901,325  711,199 

Pennsylvania  .  431,514  497,953  426,344 

Erie  .  640,444  285,074  631,882 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W....  176,492  149,260  123,742 

Lehigh  &  N.  E....  311,588  116,310  265,114 

Total  .  5,687,401  3,592,954  5,519,412 

Shipments  for  Nine  Months. 

Shipments  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past 
three  calendar  years  were : 

Company  1919  1920*  1921 

Phila.  &  Reading.  11,248,679  10,098,267  10,589,290 
Lehigh  Valley  ...  8,656,919  9,256,924  9,192,159 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J..  4.287,781  4,112,465  3,809,386 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West  7,568,741  7,313,654  8,323,778 

Del.  &  Hudson....  5,952,367  7,068,702  5,954,548 

Pennsylvania  .  4,515,138  3,912,215  3,651,424 

Erie  .  5,311,866  4,650,057  5,497,875 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W....  1,261,825  1,483,365  1,233,448 

L.  &  N.  E .  2,275,535  2,348,740  2,156,429 

Total  .  48,185,181  50,472,088  51,794,994 

*March  estimated. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

Year  1919  1920  1921 

January  .  5,934,241  5,868,835  5,740,538 

February  .  3,871,932  5,046,483  5.966,101 

March  .  3,938,908  6,077,821  5,737,771 

April  .  5,224,715  4.814,211  5,967,465 

May  .  5,711,915  6,155,878  5,793,895 

June  .  5,619,591  6,319,153  6,031,937 

July  .  6,052,334  6,389,100  5,462,760 

August  .  6,144,144  6,207,653  5,575,115 

September  .  5,687,401  3,592,954  5,519,412 

Total  .  48,185,181  50,472,088  51,794,994 

Through  a  misunderstanding,  a  visit  by  T.  N.  Mor- 
due  was  referred  to  in  Cincinnati  news  notes  last 
week.  In  reality,  we  should  have  mentioned  A.  K. 
Mordue,  vice-president  of  the  Thomas  N.  Mordue 
Coal  Co. 


Anthracite  Tonnage  Ahead  of  Last  Year  bul 
Bituminous  Is  Far  Behind. 


Reports  from  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  show  that  during  August  788,000  net  tons  oi 
anthracite  were  received  in  New  England,  a  decrease 
when  compared  with  the  July  receipts  of  173  00C 
tons.  ^Of  the  total,  534,000  tons  were  received  by  rail 
and  254,000  tons  by  tide.  Soft  coal  receipts  increased 
from  1,246,000  tons  in  July  to  1,500,000  tons  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  Of  this  quantity,  690,000  tons  were  all-rail  ship¬ 
ments  and  810,000  tons  were  received  by  tide. 

Total  receipts  during  1921  to  date,  and  in  the 
three  years  preceding,  were  as  follows: 

1921  1920 

Anth .  8,044,000  7,151,000 

Bit .  11,020,000  14,257,000 

Rail  Shipments  to  New  England 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  to  New  England 
have  shown  a  substantial  increase  of  late,  but  bi¬ 
tuminous  shipments  evidently  reflect  the  growing 
competition  of  smokeless  coal  shipped  by  water  from 
Hampton  Roads.  The  number  of  cars  passing 
through  the  gateways  in  three  recent  weeks  are 
shown  below,  with  comparative  figures  for  1920: 


1919 

6,542,000  s 
11,813,000 


Week 
Ended 
Sept.  24 
Oct.  1  . 
Oct.  8  . 


1921 


Anth. 

2,412 

2,613 

3,065 


Bit. 

2,894 

2,876 

2,595 


1920 
Anth. 
2,602 
3,003 
3,579 


Bit. 

5,387 

5,016 

6,004 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
was  marked  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  week  ended 
October  9.  According  to  reports  from  the  Ore  and 
Coal  Exchange,  a  total  of  752,652  net  tons  was 
dumped,  an  increase  of  190,011  tons  over  the  week 
preceding.  Of  the  total  dumpings,  728,426  tons 
were  cargo  coal  and  24,226  tons  were  vessel  fuel. 
Total  dumpings  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920 
were  985,568  tons. 

The  cumulative  Lake  dumpings  for  the  season  to 
date  stand  at  19,595,800  tons.  Because  of  the  slump 
during  September  the  year  1921  is  now  nearly  four 
and  a  half  million  tons  behind  1918,  and  a  half-mil¬ 
lion  tons  behind  1919.  Compared  with  1917,  how¬ 
ever,  1921  is  over  two  million  tons  ahead.  Here  are 
some  further  details : 

Cargo 
coal 
545,634 
585,390 
544,311 
728,426 
18,962,914 


Week  ended 
Sept.  19 
“  25 

Oct.  2 
“  9 

Season  to  Oct.  9 
Corres.  period  1920  16,403,360 
1919  19,190,602 
“  “  1918  23,004,456  1,026362  ~24mm 


Vessel 

fuel 

21,756 

25,447 

18,330 

24,226 


Total 

dumped 

476,390 

610,837 

562,641 

752,652 


632,886  19,595,80( 
963,849  1 7,367,209 
899,298  20,089,901 


Retail  dealers  at  Reading,  Pa.,  have  made  price 
cuts  ranging  from  60  cents  to  11.05  per  ton,  in  order 
to  meet  competition  from  motor  truck  owners  who 
are  hauling  domestic  coal  from  collierks  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  Schuylkill  region  and  delivering  it 
to  local  consumers.  Some  of  the  dealers  are  now 
selling  stove  at  $13.50  per  ton  and  egg  at  $13. 


Distribution  of  Tidewater  Bituminous  Shipments,  September. 


Final  reports  for  September  show  that  2,413,000 
net  tons  of  soft  coal  were  handled  at  tide,  against 
2,902,000  tons  in  August.  The  principal  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  decline  was  the  steady  decrease  in 
foreign  demand.  Of  the  total  dumped,  210,000  tons 
were  for  overseas  export,  a  decrease  from  the  Aug¬ 
ust  figure  of  228,000  tons  and  88  per  cent  less  than 
in  June,  when  foreign  demand  was  at  its  highest 


point  for  the  year.  The  tonnage  for  bunkering  pur¬ 
poses  declined  from  675,000  tons  in  August  to  492,- 
000  tons  in  September.  Shipments  to  New  England 
totaled  809,000  tons.  Cumulative  dumpings  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1921  stand  at  29,512,000  net 
tons,  against  38,953,000  tons  in  1920. 

Details  for  the  several  reports  are  shown  below,  in 
net  tons : 


Destination  New  York  Philadelphia 

New  England  .  85,000  43,000 

Exports  .  12,000 

Bunker  .  263,000  24,000 

Inside  capes  .  157,000 

Other  tonnage  .  569,000  . 

Total  .  917,000  236,000 


Baltimore 

Hampton 

Roads 

Charleston 

Total 

91,000 

590,000 

909,000 

37,000 

153,000 

8,000 

210,000 

31,000 

171,000 

3,000 

492,000 

-96,000 

26,000 

279,000 

255,000 

51,000 

3,000 

623,000 

991,000 

14,000 

2,413,000 
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MINING  CONGRESS  MEETS 


;oal  Men  Prominent  in  Proceedings  at  Big 

Chicago  Gathering. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
1  an  Mining  Congress  and  the  National  Exposition  of 
-fines  and  Mining  Equipment,  held  at  the  Congress 
, liotel  and  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  got  under  way  on 
Tonday  of  this  week. 

Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
oreign  countries  arrived  in  large  numbers  on  Monday 
nd  Tuesday,  and  before  the  second  day’s  session  was 
,ver  there  was  a  notable  gathering  of  leaders  in  the 
nining  world  in  all  its  branches. 

Such  men  were  present  as  W.  J.  Loring,  largest 
operator  of  gold  mines  in  the  world ;  E.  L.  Doheny, 
if  Los  Angeles,  metal  miner  and  heavy  investor  in 
vlexican  oil  property;  James  S.  Douglas,  of  Douglas, 
\riz.,  an  extensive  metal  mine  operator,  and  from  the 
oal  trade  such  men  as  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  of  St. 
„ouis,  Carl  Scholz,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Col. 
Janiel  B.  Wentz,  of  Philadelphia. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
he  standardization  conference  committee  and  the 
neetings  of  the  general  committees  on  Monday,  the 
'ormal  opening  of  the  convention  and  the  exposition 
ook  place  Monday  night  at  the  Coliseum. 

Harding  Sends  Message. 

President  Harding  manifested  his  interest^  in  the 
Mining  Congress  convention  by  sending  a  telegram 
o  the  opening  session,  which  carried  a  message  espe- 
;ially  for  the  coal  mining  branch.  This  will  be  found 
;n  another  column. 

Coal  men  occupied  prominent  positions  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  convention.  The  temporary  chairman  of 
Tuesday,  the  first  full  convention  day,  was  H.  C. 
Adams,  State  vice-president  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  for  Illinois,  and  president  of  the  Peerless 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

\y.  j  Loring  delivered  the  President  s  annual  ad¬ 
dress  and  reviewed  at  some  length  the  work  of  the 
Congress  during  the  past  year.  He  was  followed  by 
Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements,  who  delivered  a  very  timely 
talk  on  the  “Problems  of  the  Mining  Industry.’’ 

“Coal  and  Labor”  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by 
Edwin  Ludlow,  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 

Coal  Operators  Hold  National  Conference. 

On  Tuesday  afternon  the  National  Conference  of 
Coal  Operators  held  a  session  in  the  Convention  Hall 
of  the  Coliseum.  T.  T.  Brewster,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  was  well  attended  by 
coal  operators,  and  wholesalers  as  well.  Three  inter¬ 
esting  addresses  were  delivered  at.  this  session,  the 
speakers  being  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  whose  talk  on  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  the  coal  industry  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  George  H.  Bailey,  counsel  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
the  legislative  developments  in  Washington  relative 
to  the  coal  industry,  and  C.  E.  Lesher,  of  the  Coal 
Age,  also  spoke  at  this  meeting  on  “Telling  the  Story 

of  Coal  to  the  Public.”  . 

i  The  Second  National  Standardization  Conference 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  American  Mining 
Congress.  The  sessions  of  the  Standardization  Con¬ 
ference  were  held  daily  during  the  week  at  the  Con- 

,  gress  Hotel.  ,  ...  . 

The  National  Exposition  of  Mines  and  Mining 
Equipment  was  formally  opened  on  Monday  night  at 
«  the  Coliseum  and  the  displays  of  the  latest  things  m 
equipment  and  the  advances  of  science  in  the  industry 
of  mining  were  illustrated  in  the  exhibits.  Afore  than 
one  hundred  equipment  and  supply  firms  maintained 
booths  during  the  exposition,  which  proved  of  high 
educational  value  to  those  in  attendance. 


Those  who  use  the  Albany  midnight  express  on  the 
New  York  Central,  such  as  those  who  make  the 
!  annual  trip  to  Richfield  Springs,  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  President  Smith  writes  us  that  or- 
ders  have  been  given  to  discontinue  the  hauling  o 
deadhead  equipment  on  this  train,  thus  making  it 
lighter  and  more  easily  handled,  preventing  the  shak- 
;  ing-up  that  has  been  the  fate  of  those  who  have 
1  heretofore  used  it. 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Easier  Tone  to  Europe  and  Firmer  Tendency 
on  South  American  Business. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  October  17th, 
W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  Aork, 
say : 

“One  or  two  additional  steamer's  were  chartered 
to  take  coal  to  West  Italy  at  $4,  and  although  one 
charter  was  reported  at  less  than  this  figure,  this  has 
on  bearing  on  the  market.  It  will  not  surprise  us, 
however,  to  see  this  $4  rate  shaded  in  the  near 
future.  We  have  eliminated  some  of  the  European 
ports  to  which  we  have  quoted  freight  rates  in  the 
past,  as  coal  is  not  being  shipped  to  these  destina¬ 
tions  now. 

“Two  steamers  were  chartered  for  Rio,  one  at 
$3.85,  and  other  at  $4,  but  the  tendency  of  these 
freights  is  towards  a  higher  level.  There  was  also 
a  fixture  for  Rosario  at  about  $4.75. 

“A  steamer  was  chartered  for  Barbados  at  $2.50, 
which  rate  no  doubt  can  be  shaded.” 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as 
follows,  on  -the  gross  form  of  charter,  except  that 
those  quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are 
based  on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  July  form: 


Lisbon  . 

Europe. 

Rate 

3.50-3.75 

Daily 

Discharge 

700 

Algiers  . 

4.00 

800 

West  Italy  . 

3.85-4.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

3.85-4.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

4.50-4.75 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

4.50-4.75 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

4.00-4.25 

1,000 

Constantinople  . . . 

4.50-4,75 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

3.50 

1,01)0 

Teneriffe  . 

3.25-3.50 

500 

Pernambuco  . 

South 

America. 

.  4.35-4.65 

500 

Bahia  . 

4.35-4.65 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

4.00-4.50 

750 

Santos  . 

4.25-4.75 

450 

Buenos  Aires,  La 
tevideo  . 

Plata, 

Mon- 

4.00-4.50 

500 

Para  . 

4.35-4.65 

500 

Rosario  . 

4.25-4.75 

750 

Nitrate  Range  . . 

.  4.00 

500 

H  avana  . 

West  Indies. 

.  1.60-1.70 

600 

Sagua,  Vardenas 

2.15-2.35 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  2.25-2.50 

500 

Caibarien  . 

,  2.15-2.35 

300 

Guantanamo  .... 

.  2.20-2.35 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  2.75-3.00 

500 

Bermuda  . 

2.25* 

300 

.  Kingston  . 

.  2.15-2.35 

400 

Barbados  . 

.  2.25-2.50 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  2.25-2.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  2.65-2.85 

500 

Port  of  Spain  .. 

.  2.25-2.50 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  2.25-2.50J 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

.  2.25-2.50 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico... 

.  2.85-3.00 

500 

*Port  charges  and  discharged  free  fFree  port 
charges. 

Coal  Exporters  More  Optimistic. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
has  this  to  say  of  the  export  coal  situation: 

“The  coal  export  market  continued  quiet,  and  very 
little  actual  business  was  accomplished.  Exporters 
were  receiving  a  few  more  inquiries  and  were  opti¬ 
mistic  regarding  further  business.  Vessels  did  not 
offer  as  freely  as  was  previously  the  case,  although 
exporters  should  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  ton¬ 
nage  for  movement  during  November.  Rates  con¬ 
tinue  to  favor  charterers.  . 

“Europe — The  Mediterranean  countries  showed  the 
most  activity,  as  one  or  two  cargoes  were  fixed  for 

West  Italy.  .  . 

“South  Ameriva — Little  or  no  activity  was  shown 


on  the  Plate  market,  and  no  fixtures  were  reported 
for  Brazil  or  the  West  Coast.  A  British  steamer 
was  reported  closed  from  Virginia  to  Rosario  for 
November  loading  at  25/6. 

“West  Indies — A  handy  sized  steamer  was  fixed  to 
Havana  at  $1.50  for  prompt  loading,  and  there  were 
several  schooner  cargoes  closed  to  various  smaller 
ports.  There  seemed  to  be  more  demand  for  small 
tonnage,  and  a  number  of  part  cargoes  and  sail  ves¬ 
sels  were  chartered. 

“Coastunse — New  England  showed  considerable 
activity  with  sailing  vessels  offering  freely  for  all 
definite  business.  Rates  continue  at  about  the  same 
level.” 

Recent  fixtures  include  Japanese  steamer — 9,000 
tons,  Atlantic  Range  to  West  Italy,  $4,  late  October; 
British  steamer  M.  S.  Dollar,  6,919  tons,  West  Italy, 
$4,  October;  American  steamer  Woudrichem,  2,524 
tons,  West  Italy,  $3.50,  prompt;  British  steamer 
Cauthness,  2,505  tons,  Rosario,  25/6,  November ;  Brit¬ 
ish  steamer  Finchley,  2,252  tons,  Havana,  $1.50, 
prompt. 


Some  Effects  of  Strike  Talk. 

The  retail  trade,  as  well  as  the  wholesale,  was 
stimulated  by  strike  talk  immediately  upon  opening 
up  for  business  on  Monday  morning.  Many  whole¬ 
sale  houses  received  numerous  inquiries,  if  not  orders, 
and  it  was  commented  upon  as  rather  ludicrous  by 
some  interests  that  certain  large  consumers  who  had 
been  boasting  that  their  supplies  would  last  three  or 
six  months,  or  even  longer,  were  prompted  to  make 
inquiry  early  on  Monday  relative  to  additional  ship¬ 
ments. 

There  was  a' prompt  advance  of  25  cents  for  New 
River  coal  at  Mystic  Wharf,  Boston,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country  prices  took  an  upward  turn. 
At  New  York  the  activity  on  bituminous  subsided 
somewhat  as  the  week  wore  on,  and  the  probable  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  difficulty  was  more  conservatively  viewed, 
but  the  retail  trade  continued  brisk  right  along  and 
it  is  probable  that  every  day  that  the  strike  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  newspapers  the  public  will  become  more 
and  more  interested  as  to  its  winter  coal  supplies. 

Out  through  the  country  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
effect  of  strike  talk.  At  Buffalo  the  stimulation  to 
the  bituminous  market  has  been  slight.  Cincinnati  has 
noticed  heavier  business  in  domestic  grades  and  some 
little  stirring  up  of  steam  coal  prices  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  screenings  thus  made  available.  Johns¬ 
town  has  had  quite  a  flurry  of  orders  for  the  better 
grades  up  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  stimulation  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  in  Philadelphia  because  of  strike  talk. 
Shippers  report  a  sudden  increase  in  requests  for 
quotations  and  the  urgency  of  the  situation  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  numerous  telephone  inquiries.  Some 
good-sized  orders  have  been  closed  by  consumers  who 
evidently  do  not  wish  to  delay  any  longer  in  placing 
their  orders.  Spot  prices  have  advanced  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents,  and  with  the  extra  shipments  going 
forward  on  contracts,  another  week  or  so  will  make 
a  big  difference  in  the  availability  of  coal  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades. 


Virginia  Dealers  Reduce  Prices. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  Oct.  20.— H.  B.  Wilkins,  one  of 
the  largest  retail  coal  dealers  in  this  city,  has  reduced 
the  price  of  anthracite  to  $13,  and  of  Pocahontas  egg 
and  nut  to  $9.50.  These  prices,  he  states,  leave  him 
practically  no  profit,  but  were  made  to  stimulate  buy 
ing  and  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  cheaper  coal. 
Most  of  the  other  dealers  have  followed  Mr.  Wilkins’ 
lead. 

The  public  sees  a  direct  connection  between  the 
navy  yard  co-operative  purchasing  movement  and  the 
slash  in  price  on  the  part  of  the  dealers.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  navy  yard  employes  are  preparing  to 
place  extensive  orders  both  for  anthracite  and  for 
smokeless,  which  will  be  delivered  both  in  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth. 


Representatives  of  the  St.  Paul  Association  and 
of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis¬ 
sion  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  last  week  in  Washington,  urging 
a  reduction  in  the  freight  rate  on  soft  coal  from 
the  docks  to  the  Twin  Cities. 
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UNION  MINES  LOSE  GROUND 

Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Show  Just 
What  lliis  Loss  Amounts  to. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Oct.  20. — A  comparative  statement 
has  been  issued  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association  showing  the  number  of  cars 
loaded  by  union  and  non-union  mines  in  the  district 
from  December,  1920,  to  September,  1921,  inclusive. 
This  discloses  the  loss  of  business  from  the  mines 
operating  under  the  present  wage  scale  to  those  who 
have  adjusted  their  wages  to  the  1917  basis. 

This  loss  for  September  shows  that  if  the  mines 
operating  under  the  union  scale  had  maintained  their 
ratio  in  the  district  they  would  have  produced  45,571 
carloads  instead  of  38,216,  and  the  non-union  mines 
would  have  produced  18,320  carloads  instead  of  25,- 
725.  In  other  words,  the  mines  that  have  made  the 
wage  adjustment  have  taken  about  7,355  car  loads 
of  business  from  the  mines  that  have  not  made  the 
adjustment. 

In  addition,  the  field  lost  tonnage  from  the  aver¬ 
age  that  has  been  maintained  by  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  against  the  United  States  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  district’s  average  has  been  10.5  per  cent 
of  the  country's  total  bituminous  production.  If  this 
average  had  been  maintained  during  September,  the 
district  would  have  produced  10,377  more  carloads. 

The  union  mines  have  stood  the  loss  to  other  pro¬ 
ducers  in  their  own  district  of  7,355  carloads,  and 
have  suffered  a  further  loss  to  producers  in  other 
districts  of  10,377  cars.  For  the  month  of  September 
they  lost  a  total  of  17,732  cars,  or  886,600  tons,  as 
compared  with  a  loss  of  657,400  tons  during  August. 

By  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  the  year  1921,  from  January  to  October, 
has  lost  a  total  of  86,004  cars,  or  4,300,201  tons,  or 
14.8  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  production  for 
1921  to  October  1  should  have  been  33,297,562  tons, 
while  the  district  actually  produced  28,997,361  tons. 
This  loss  is  in  addition  to  that  caused  by  the  de¬ 
pression  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  tonnage  figures 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Outlook  for  Kenyon  Bills. 

We  recently  asked  a  man  who  is  well  posted  on 
developments  at  Washington  what  the  chances  were 
for  Senator  Kenyon’s  bills,  cr  some  similar  legisla¬ 
tion,  being  enacted  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
His  reply  was  along  the  following  lines: 

There  is  a  disposition  in  Washington  to  have  some 
regulation  of  the  coal  industry,  no  matter  how  slight. 
Senator  Kenyon’s  two  bills  are  a  foreshot  of  what 
may  be  expected.  The  only  thing  that  can  prevent 
legislation  is  the  congested  condition  of  the  Senate 
calendar  and  the  filibuster  now  under  way  against 
the  Administration  program. 

When  it  is  considered  that  something  must  be 
done  on  the  railroad  funding  bill,  after  the  taxation 
bill  is  out  of  the  way,  it  will  probably  be  around  the 
middle  of  December  before  any  coal  bill  could  be 
pressed  for  consideration.  Then  there  are  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bills,  which  must  be  enacted  before 
March  4th  next. 

To  sum  up,  if  there  are  a  half-dozen  Senators 
who  will  stand  out  against  coal  regulation  of  any 
kind,  then  it  would  be  a  parliamentary  impossibility 
for  any  such  laws  to  be  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
at  the  present  session. 


Best  Coals  Suffer  Least. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Oct.  20. — For  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  quality  on  movement  of  tonnage 
and  continuity  of  operation  of  mines,  a  statement 
has  been  issued  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association  giving  the  monthly  car  load¬ 
ings  by  pools  at  518  mines  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  lines.  The  statement  covers  the  period  from 
December,  1920.  to  September,  1921.  inclusive.  The 
average  monthly  production  for  1921  is  compared 
with  December.  1920. 

The  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  production 
for  1921  compared  with  December,  1920,  has  been  as 
follows  at  mines  of  various  classifications : 

Pool  1,  98;  Pool  71,  97;  Pool  9,  77;  Pool,  10,  67; 
Pool  11,  53;  Pool  18,  40;  Pool  15,  36. 
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HARDING  REQUESTS  ACTION 


Tells  Mining  Men  Greater  Regularity  in  Mine 
Operation  is  Desirable. 

In  a  message  read  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
m  Chicago  last  Monday,  President  Harding  made  a 
plea  for  some  action  tending  to  stabilize  the  coal 
mimng  industry  by  making  it  possible  to  bring  about 
steadier  operation  of  the  mines.  In  his  message  he 
said  : 

.“Realizing  the  unfortunate  state  into  which  the 
mining  industry  has  come,  along  with  so  many  others, 
in  the  period  of  depression  following  the  war,  I  re¬ 
gard  as  especially  important  the  effort  of  your  Con¬ 
gress  to  bring  about  an  early  improvement. 

“The  present  unfortunate  situation  being  a  world¬ 
wide  one,  resulting  from  world-wide  causes,  com¬ 
plete  recovery  must  await  improvement  in  world  con¬ 
ditions,  but  there  are  indications  that  industry  is  on 
the  up-grade,  and  mining  is  sure  to  reflect  the  im¬ 
provement  which  is  marked  in  some  other  directions. 

“I  cannot  forbear  to  suggest  that  your  Congress 
might  perform  a  useful  service  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  conditions  in  coal  mining.  A 
widely  variable  demand  makes  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
duction  difficult,  especially  when  it  involves  an  over¬ 
load  of  the  transportation  system  at  a  time  when  that 
system  is  least  able  to  bear  it. 

“With  both  labor  and  facilities  lying  idle  for  sub¬ 
stantially  half  of  each  year  the  costs  of  coal  are 
bound  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  consumer.  Is  there 
no  way  of  regulating  the  demand  so  as  to  distribute 
it  more  uniformly  over  the  twelve  months?  Is  it 
not  possible  to  provide  storage  reservoirs  which  will 
enable  the  large  consumers  and  large  producers  to 
accommodate  their  conditions  to  the  need  for  a  more 
constant  rate  of  production? 

“I  feel  that,  these  questions  may,  with  particular 
propriety,  he  addressed  to  your  organization.  Ade¬ 
quate  improvement  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  until  the  army  of  workingmen  and 
the  vast  capital  engaged  in  it  find  constant  employ¬ 
ment.  k 

“I  would  be  glad  indeed  if  your  deliberations  might 
produce  some  suggestions  of  practical  value  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  .difficult  problem.” 


Urges  Freight  Rate  Cut. 

W.  R.  Coyle,  president  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  sent  a  telegram  last  Saturday 
to  A.  P.  Thom,  general  counsel  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives,  urging  an  early  reduction 
in  freight  rates.  The  message,  which  was  timed 
so  as  to  reach  Mr.  Thom  while  the  executives  were 
in  session  at  Chicago,  said : 

“Our  customers,  the  consumers  of  coal,  are  asking 
why  their  coal  remains  so  high.  You  and  we  know 
that  coal  has  come  down  and  that  lower  prices  to 
them  can  come  only  with  lower  rates.  A  consider¬ 
able  rate  reduction  is  the  only  move  at  this  time, 
which  will  gain  the  entire  support  of  the  public  for 
a  further  wage  reduction.  When  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  knows  the  facts  there  will  be  no  danger  from 
a  national  strike. 

“The  people  are  impatient  over  the  delay  in  ad¬ 
justing  rates  We  recommend  that  you  announce 
at  once  a  sweeping  downward  revision  of  the  rates 
on  all  coal  and  coke.  If  necessary,  we  recommend 
that  you  announce  a  further  reduction  in  wages,  to 
take  effect  simultaneously  with  the  new  rate 
schedule.  It  is  our  opinion  that  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  immediately  made  by  you  will  be  a  great  aid 
to  business  revival,  as  coal  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  operation  of  every  factory  and  a  necessity  in 
the  heatng  of  every  home.” 


J.  W.  Elliott  and  Caroline  E.  Leslie,  of  Sharon, 
Pa.,  have  filed  a  petition  in  Federal  Court  asking 
that  a  receiver  be  appointed  for  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Co.,  which  owns  considerable  coal 
property  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  The  company 
has  filed  an  answer  to  the  petition  in  which  it  ad¬ 
mits  all  allegations  and  consents  to  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver. 
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ANTHRACITE  STRIKE  THREAT 

Shutdowns  Caused  by  Mine-Cave  Law  Mat 
Precipitate  Serious  Trouble. 

A  general  strike  of  anthracite  mine  workers  in  th< 
northern  or  Wyoming  region  is  apt  to  result  fron 
the  special  convention  of  District  No.  1,  U.  M.  W 
which  assembles  in  Scrantcn  next  Monday,  the  24th 

The  convention  was  called  by  the  district  execu 
tive  board  to  devise  means  of  persuading  the  Glei 
Alden  Coal  Co.  to  reopen  the  six  collieries  at  Scran 
ton  which  have  been  closed  down  since  late  in  Au¬ 
gust,  when  the  Kohler  mine-cave  law  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Several  thousand  men  are  idle  as  a  result,  anc 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  a  vote  will  be  taken  or 
the  question  of  calling  out  all  the  mine  workers  it 
the  district  on  a  sympathetic  strike.  This  would  in¬ 
volve  collieries  between  Forest  City  on  the  north  tc 
Mocanaqua  on  the  south,  including  those  in  anc 
around  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston. 

Officials  of  the  Glen  Alden  company,  which  now 
owns  and  operates  the  former  D.,  ,L.  &  W.  collieries 
say  that  they  cannot  conduct  second  mining  in  the 
six  operations  now  closed  without  incurring  grave 
risk  of  causing  damage  which  would  lay  them  oper 
to  prosecution  under  the  Kohler  act.  The  mines  ir 
question  are  old  ones,  in  which  practically  nothing 
but  second  mining  and  pillar  robbing  was  being  car 
ried  on.  As  the  law  provides  for  prison  sentence; 
as  well  as  fines,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reluctance 
of  company  officials  to  run  any  risks  of  violating  it. 

Court  Refuses  Miners’  Plea. 

Resolutions  calling  upon  the  judges  of  Lackawanna 
County  to  suspend  sentence  against  coal  operators  i! 
criminal  action  against  them  results  in  conviction 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Kohler  act,  were  adopted  al 
a  mass  meeting  of  more  than  3,500  miners  formerly 
employed  in  the  idle  collieries  of  the  Glen  Alden  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Pancoast  colliery  of  the  Price- Pancoasl 
Coal  Co.  at  Throop.  These  resolutions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court  by  a  committee  of  mine  workers, 
but  the  judges  refused  to  enter  into  any  such  an  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  ground  that  it  would  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  might  result  in  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  jurists  involved. 

All  other  methods  of  bringing  about  a  resumption 
of  operations  having  failed,  the  union  leaders  decidec 
to  call  a  convention  and  take  a  strike  vote.  Themer 
affected  refer  to  the  shutdown  as  a  lockout,  and  while 
they  apparently  do  not  blame  the  management,  the) 
and  their  sympathizers  feel  that  some  drastic  actior 
is  necessary  to  bring  home  to  the  legislature  and  the 
people  in  the  anthracite  region  generally  that  any 
law  which  results  in  the  crippling  of  an  important 
industry  is  vicious  and  should  be  repealed. 

The  danger  of  the  largest  producing  area  in  the 
anthracite  region  being  tied  up  by  a  strike  of  mine 
workers  has  been  lost  sight  of  more  or  less  through 
the  attention  of  the  trade  being  riveted'  on  the  rail¬ 
road  labor  situation,  but  regardless  of  what  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  latter  may  be,  there  is  grave  danger  of 
the  hard  coal  production  being  interrupted. 


Are  Snowbirds  Innocently  Supplied? 

We  read  lately  an  article  on  “Snowbirding”  in 
which  the  author  tried  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the 
rail  by  excusing  the  producer  for  filling  orders 
taken  by  his  salesman  from  some  outside  firm 
not  in  any  list  of  retailers.  He  said,  “The  ambi¬ 
tious  salesman  made  his  boss  an  innocent  party 
to  a  deal  that  if  he  knew  the  truth  would  not 
meet  with  approval.”  Perhaps  so;  perhaps  not. 

We  know  what  would  happen  to  the  order  if 
it  came  from  a  retailer  whose  credit  was  N.  G., 
and  very  often  the  buyer’s  address  shows  what 
kind  of  a  business  he  is  in,  so  the  defense  of  the 
firm  that  “snowbirds”  falls  to  the  ground,  espe¬ 
cially  as  too  often  they  and  their  customers 
glory  in  their  crime  against  business  ethics,  much 
as  a  woman  does  who  gets  the  best  of  a  revenue 
officer  at  the  Custom  House.  They  boast. 
Smuggling  seems  all  right  after  safely  landing, 
perhaps. 
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MISDIRECTED  SALES  EFFORT 

luch  Money  Wasted  in  Sending  Circulars  to 
Hopeless  “Prospects.” 

If  a  business  man  goes  to  his  trade  convention 
,nd  comes  back  after  a  couple  of  days  of  com-  , 
bined  information  and  pleasure,  he  finds  on  his 
lesk  an  accumulation  of  printed  circulars,  dupli¬ 
cate  letters,  etc.,  that  is  appalling  in  bulk.  Even 
vhen  he  is  at  his  place  of  business  every  day 
if  the  week,  a  Sunday  with  its  no  mail  delivery 
pves  his  postal  carrier  an  added  load  on  Mon- 
lay  morning,  and  for  what? 

Most  of  the  one-cent  stamped  envelopes  he 
lever  even  opens.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
>hey  are  labeled  “Personal,”  “Important,”  ‘‘Atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Buyer,”  “For  the  Lady  of  the  House, 

With  the  typewriter,  the  multigraph  and  the 
highly  developed  modern  printing  systems  which 
assure  artistic  results,  the  volume  of  the  printed 
word  has  been  vastly  augmented  and  the  mails 
literally  loaded  down  with  material  of  a  business 
nature.  Years  ago  it  was  somewhat  of  an  event 
for  the  small  business  man  to  receive  more  than 
a  very  few  pieces  of  mail  matter  daily,  but  now 
such  is  the  duplication  of  effort  that,  once  a 
name  is  inscribed  on  a  trade  list,  material  keeps 
coming  and  coming  from  concerns  that  perhaps 
circumstances  would  preclude  him  from  ever  buy¬ 
ing  of,  and  indeed  the  material  comes  along  pos¬ 
sibly  for  years  after  some  people  have  ceased  to 
be  interested  at  all  in  the  particular  line  refer- 

They  probably  are  working  on  the  old  j adage, 
“Constant  dropping  wears  away  a  stone.”  We 
have  heard  of  drummers  who  had  called  regu¬ 
larly  for  20  years  and  at  last  their  perseverance 
was  rewarded,  and  after  the  first  order  they  re¬ 
tained  the  reluctant  customer  ever  after,  yuite 
like  the  movies  where  the  hero  is  brought  to  life 
in  the  last  act. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


The  Inestimable  Value  of  the  Trade  Paper. 

By  JAMES  S.  McCARTHY 

Field  Secretary,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 


Overburdened  Waste  Baskets. 

If  a  newspaper  should  ask  as  much  for  an 
‘ad  ”  that  carries  dignity  and  weight  to  all  ot 
ts  many  readers,  we  feel  confident  that  the  news- 
,aper  man  would  receive  very  scant  courtesy, 
md  yet  the  overflowing  wastebaskets  of  the 
rountry  merchant  are  filled  with  printed  matter 
hat  has  never  even  received  a  first  glance.  Just 
row  long  this  method  of  useless  expense  will 
be  kept  up  no  one  can  say,  but  the  old  way  of 
personally  asking  for  trade  was  well  worth 

while.  ,  . 

Next  to  the  spoken  word,  which  often  costs 
good  money,  now  that  railroad  fares  are  so 
high,  comes  the  trade  paper.  And  it  seems  to 
the  merchant  usually  that  the  firm  that  advertises 
say  every  other  issue  or  once  in  a  while  loses 
the  chance  to  make  a  customer,  for  just  the  time 
the  buyer  wants  the  address  he  finds  that  it  is 
missing.  This  happens  more  often  then  adver¬ 
tisers  realize.  So  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
business  card  printed  in  every  number  of  the 
paper,  and  perhaps  a  larger  space  when  there 
is  a  special  offering  or  at  the  spring  opening 
will  do  more  good  than  any  amount  of  broadcast 
circularization. 

Personal  Letters  and  Calls. 

The  personal  letter,  which  retailers  find  a  good 
source  of  information  to  send  to  their  steady 
customers,  must  of  course  not  be  included  in  the 
denunciation  of  most  of  the  printed  work  re¬ 
ceived  too  often  by  merchants,  who  do  not  even 
carry  the  line  advertised,  nor  care  to.  Recently 
a  lot  of  small  companies  have  started  to  ge 
soft  coal  orders  from  firms  in  sections  where 
only  hard  coal  is  in  demand.  Something  like 
asking  for  an  order  for  ham  from  a  man  that 

does  not  eat  pork.  . 

While  personal  calls  are  not  feasible  in  some 

cases,  the  auto  has  aided  the  men  immensely  m 
getting  around  to  the  small  towns  whose  railroad 
facilities  are  bad. 


A  good  trade  paper  is  a  big  asset  to  any  business,  and  the  wise  tradesman  will  give  it 

modern  trade  journal  teem  with  information 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  those  columns  may  _be  found  the  las .  w 
pertaining;  to  the  particular  business  to  which  the  paper  is  devoted,  such  as  prices  stpp  y 
and  demfnd  freight  rates,  cost  and  accounting,  taxes,  legislation,  sh.pp.ng  c°nd,t.ons 
wages  and  labpr,  'claims,  classification,  etc.,  gathered  by  trained  men  whose  reputat.on 

truth  and  accuracy  ^e  above  reproach.  tQ  make  by  taklng  advantage 

Many  men  have  told  me  ot  clean  ups  p  .  , 

of  tips  obtained  from  trade  journals.  One  man  m  particu  ar— a  rnggis 
shortly  after  the  World  War  began  he  read  in  his  trade  paper  that  a  certain ^rug  ^ 

the  basis  for  most  prescriptions  for  a  common  illness  was  likely  to  beco 

not  entirely  unobtainable,  on  account  of  embargoes.  Heliverv  Some 

Acting  upon  the  tip,  he  at  once  ordered  a  large  quant.ty  for  .mmed  a  e  d  1  v  Some 

normal  times.  .  ,  ,  «  ~~rxot-ci 

Sn  vnu  see  it  does  pay  big  to  subscribe  to  and  read  tiade  papers.  _  . 

It  hL  been  my  privilege  to  read  papers  serving  many  trades,  and 

that  no  business  is  served  by  better  journals  t  lan  tie  coa  rac  .  ^  .  h 

this  branch  of  American  industry  are  second  to  none.  They  are  ably  ed.ted, 

are  first-class  in  every  particular,  and  well  deserve  every  ounce  of  support  that  can 

&1Vei  read  all  the  coal  trade  papers  from  cover  to  cover,  and  glean  f  r°™  ^^^^e^rds 
not  obtain  from  any  other  source.  I  regard  them  in  the  same  light  that  a  student  re6a 
his  text  books.  They  are  my  mainstay  in  the  work  in  which  I  am  engagec . 


As  a  suggestion,  it  might  be  in  order  for  the 
field  to  be  covered  at  least  once  by  the  district 
sales  manager  in  person,  who  by  his  genia 
manner  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
trade  a  pleasure  in  future  dealings,  and  then  his 
promise  to  let  his  firm  keep  the  dealer  informed 
as  to  chance  bargains  or  the  markets  lowec 
quotations  would  place  any  envelopes -from  him 
or  them  on  the  pile  marked  for  special  attention 
of  the  boss. 

This  little  trip  also  would  allow  the  company 
to  eliminate  any  deadwood  addresses  and  save 
on  all  future  mail  lists.  Coal  men  might  well 
make  some  of  their  long  distance  calls  pay  better 
than  Sending  out  circulars.  S.  1).  L,. 

Business  and  Politics. 

Only  local  elections  are  being  held,  as  a  rule, 
this  year  and  the  business  community  is  but  little 
concerned  with  them.  Yet  even  general  elections 
are  less  important  in  immediate  results  than  cam¬ 
paign  estimates  indicate.  There  are,  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  certain  checks  and  balances 
aside  from  those  of  public  opinion,  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  modifications  are  slow  of  enactment.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  differ  from  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  so  on.  _ 

Still  the  general  tendency  prevails  in  the  long 
run  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  business  com¬ 
munity  has  confidence  in  the  right  tendency 
dominating  at  Washington.  Were  there  'n  °f  Ce 
a  less  capable  President  than  Warren  G.  Harding, 
there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  righting  the 
situation  of  affairs. 


The  Wait  for  Lower  Prices. 

Very  persistent  is  the  feeling  among  the  public 
that  all  merchandise  is  to  be  cheaper  because  of 
a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  if  nothing  else.  Goal 
in  particular  feels  the  effect  of  this  holding  off, 
and  the  general  idea  is  to  buy  only  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Of  course  the  tendency  is 
downward  and  the  cost  of  living  will  be  reduced 
in  time  but  improvement  in  business  can  not  be 
expected  while  this  policy  is  in  process  of  work¬ 
ing  out.  .  ,  . 

When  orders  are  not  forthcoming  there  is  no 

incentive  for  the  manufacturer  to  operate  on  any¬ 
thing  like  a  full-time  basis,  and  the  public  m 
general  shares  in  the  troubles  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  centers.  In  arriving  at  its  conclusions,  t 
public  is  of  course  influenced  by  daily  paper  com¬ 
ments,  not  always  accurate  as  is  so  well  known 
and  business  papers,  not  only  in  the  coal  trade 
but  in  other  lines,  can  do  very  useful  work  in 
supplying  the  dailies  with  material  that  will  aid 
them  in  correctly  sizing  up  the  business  situation. 

Anthracite  is  being  delivered  by  motor  trucks  from 
collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  Pa.,  to  towns 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  and  sold  to  domestic 
users  at  less  than  the  regular  retail  price.  In  some 
cases  the  established  dealers  have  cut  their  prices  to 
meet  this  new  competition,  and  others  are  consider¬ 
ing  using  their  own  trucks  to  haul  coal  from  the 
rnffies.  Freight  rates  will  have  to  be  cut  50  cents 
to  a  dollar  to  enable  tonnage  to  be  shipped  by  rail 
and  distributed  in  the  usual  way  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  be  handled  by  motor  trucks. 
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MORROW  ASKS  COOPERATION 


Assistance  of  Coal  Consumers  Needed  to 
Avert  Government  Control. 

“What  the  bituminous  industry  needs  is  better  co¬ 
operation  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  industrial 
and  political  fabric  of  this  country,”  said  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Mining 
Congress  at  Chicago  on  Tuesday.  “We  need  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  better  understanding  between  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  and  coal  consumers,  which  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  deed  more  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  these  two  classes.  There  was  a  period  when 
the  railroads  were  embroiled  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Those  served  by  the  railways  were  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  carriers. 

The  result  of  that  attitude  of-  misunderstanding 
and  hostility  is  written  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States  today  and  has  riveted  fetters  upon  the 
railways  which  have  crippled  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States.  The  railways  suffer  under 
that  result,  but  110,000,000  citizens  of  the  United 
States  suffer  immeasurably  more. 

“At  the  present  time  there  are  influential  political 
leaders  in  many  States,  there  are  men  high  in  official 
circles  at  Washington,  who  deliberately  desire  to  bring 
the  coal  industry  of  the  United  States  under  the  same 
kind  of  political  control  which  has  crippled  our  rail¬ 
ways  and  which  would  soon  ruin  any  industry.  If 
we  can  develop  the  right  kind  of  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  the  producers  of  coal  and  those 
who  transport  and  consume  it,  we  need  have  no  fear. 

Mutual  Dependence  of  Industrial  Groups. 

“In  these  confused  days,  amid  the  clamor  of  self- 
seeking  politicians,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  daily 
of  the  simple  elemental  truth  of  our  mutual  relation¬ 
ship  and  dependence  upon  each  other.  Such  being  the 
truth,  it  follows  inevitably  that  co-operation  between 
these  mutually  related  and  dependent  groups  is  the 
wise  and  right  and  natural  condition  and  that  antag¬ 
onism  and  the  domination  and  exploitation  of  one 
class  by  another  through  legislation  is  fundamentally 
and  eternally  wrong. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  wisdom 
has  called  a  disarmament  conference  to  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  November  11th  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
We  need  another  disarmament  conference  to  meet 
every  day  in  every  town  of  this  country  to  disarm 
the  professional  agitators  and  trouble  makers  who 
foster  distrust,  hostility  and  class  antagonism  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  standing  armies  of  govern¬ 
mental  regulators. 

“These  men  claim  that  coal  is  a  necessity  charged 
with  a  public  nature  and  use,  as  if  that  were  a  funda- 
.mentally  new  discovery  about  coal,  and  applied  to  it 
exceptionally  and  alone.  That  statement  is  true  with 
respect  to  coal  precisely  as  it  is  true  of  oil,  of  iron, 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  hogs,  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing,  hats,  plows,  washing  machines, 
Victrolas  and  Ford  automobiles ;  but  that  gives  poli¬ 
ticians  no  excuse  for  putting  the  eternal  blight  of 
government  control  upon  the  production  of  wheat,  the 
manufacture  of  motor  cars,  the  mining  of  copper  or 
the  digging  of  coal. 

Government  to  Blame  for  Hijrh  Prices. 

“Whatever  dissatisfaction  may  exist  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  fondition  of  the  coal  industry  is  due  directly  to 
the  control  which  has  been  exercised  over  that  in¬ 
dustry  and  over  the  transportation  service  of  the 
United  States  by  the  government  within  last  few  years. 

“According  to  the  best  information  we  are  able  to 
obtain,  the  average  spot  price  at  which  bituminous 
coal  in  the  United  States  is  selling  today  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.29.  Our  information  also  indicates  that 
it  is  now  costing  approximately  $2.50  per  ton  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  coal,  so  that  under  present  conditions  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  is  selling  its  output  at  a  loss. 

“No  consumer  should  complain  of  a  $2.29  price  for 
coal  at  the  mine.  It  is  far  less  than  any  other  im¬ 
portant  commercial  nation  of  the  world  pays  for  its 
coal  today.  The  consumer  of  coal,  however,  com¬ 
plains  because  the  cost  to  him  in  his  cellar  seems 
excessive,  and  he  blames  the  coal  producer,  distribu¬ 
tor  and  retailer  for  that  fact. 

“He  does  not  realize  that  when  he  .pays  his  coal 
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bill  he  not  merely  pays  for  coal  but  also  pays  the 
wages  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  truck¬ 
men  and  conductors,  switchmen  and  section  hands, 
railroad  shopmen  and  office  employees,  which  are- 
covered  in  the  freight  charge  on  that  coal ;  nor  does 
he  understand,  as  he  ought,  that  those  wages  have 
been  fixed  upon  their  present  high  scale  by  the  action 
of  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government, 
and  that  they  prevent  the  reduction  of  transportation 
charges  on  his  coal. 

“The  average  freight  rate  on  bituminous  coal 
hauled  in  the  United  States  from  mines  to  consumers 
in  the  five  years  from  1912  to  1917  was  approximately 
$1.30  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  the  average  freight 
charge  on  each  ton  of  bituminous  coal  moved  from 
the  mines  is  a  little  more  than  $2.50  per  ton,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

“Nor  does  the  consumer  understand  that  in  his  coal 
bill  he  is  paying  the  wages  of  coal  miners,  inside  and 
outside  day  labor  at  the  mines,  drivers,  shot-firers, 
engineers,  pump  men  and  other  mine  employees  whose 
wages  have  been  fixed  on  a  high  scale  by  action  of 
the  Federal  authorities;  nor  does  he  understand  that 
he  is  also  paying  the  wages  of  a  score  of  employees 
of  retail  coal  dealers  which  are  also  on  a  high  level. 
In  brief,  the  very  thing  which  afflicts  him  now  is  the 
result  of  precisely  the  kind  of  governmental  regula¬ 
tion  which  is  being  urged  as  a  remedy  for  the  high 
prices. 

“Instead  of  a  bigger  dose  of  that  poison,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  needs  an  antidote. 

“We  have  enjoyed  the  cheapest  coal  and  the  best 
supplies  of  fuel  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  Our 
great  manufacturing  industries  have  been  built  on  the 
cornerstone  of  cheap  fuel,  but  our  great  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  made  all  our  other  industries  pos¬ 
sible,  has  been  developed  by  private  initiative.  It  can 
be  maintained  in  a  condition  to  serve  the  public  ef¬ 
ficiently  only  by  the  operation  of  private  initiative. 

“If  the  consumers  of  coal  are  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  private  operation  of  the  coal  mines  in  this 
country,  they  must  co-operate  with  the  owners  of 
those  mines  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  that  fortu¬ 
nate  condition,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  socialistic 
agitators  and  self-seeking  politicians  to  fasten  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  upon  this  industry.” 


Ohio  Ports  Coal  Shipments? 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  Ohio  lake  ports 
during  season  of  navigation  to  end  of  September  as 


reported  by  the 

Ore  and  Coal 

Exchange, 

Cleveland, 

were : 

Port 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Toledo  . 

....  6,499,525 

4,757,139 

6,568,088 

Sandusky  . 

....  1,257,284 

1,081,291 

1,132,790 

Huron  . 

....  1,458,560 

1,449,729 

1,224,917 

Lorain  . 

....  2,264,482 

2,315,783 

2,361,734 

Cleveland  . 

....  2,209,606 

1,126,224 

2,166,348 

Fairport  . 

29  646 

Ashtabula  . 

....  2,998,293 

2,465,465 

3,105!948 

Conneaut ' . 

. ...  1,104,188 

1,828,121 

1,112,713 

Erie  . 

. . . .  962,313 

455,424 

812,946 

Total  . 

....18,754,851 

15,469,176 

18,514,130 

Cortright  Mines  Inspected. 

.  That  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.  never  do  things  by 
halves  was  demonstrated  on  the  18th  inst.  when  a 
party  of  customers  was  taken  on  a  three-day  .ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  company’s  mines  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  party  left  Philadelphia  on  the  evening 
of  the  above  date  on  the  Pullman  buffet  sleeper 
“Boston”  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  first  was  spent  in  an  inspection  of  the  mines 
of  the  company  at  Beaverdale,  Pa.,  on  the  South 
Fork  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania.  The  following 
day  was  taken  up  by  an  auto  trip  to  the  Scalp  Level 
operations,  returning  from  thence  to  spend  the  night 
at  Johnstown  and  concluding  the  trip  with  a  visit  to 
the  Hastings  mines. 

The  party  was  in  direct  charge  of  H.  K.  Cortright, 
president,  and  H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president,  together 
with  the  entire  sales  force  of  the  company. 


While  the  coal  men  are  complaining  of  a  good 
many  things,  it  has  been  some  time  since  anyone  was 
annoyed  by  receiving  an  embargo  notice. 


October  22,  1921 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  placed  order: 
for  1,000  steel  hopper  coal  cars,  delivery  of  which  i<! 
expected  to  begin  in  February. 

The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  an-j 
nounces  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  bunker  coal 
effective  October  15th,  to  $12  per  ton  at  Cristobal 
and  $15  at  Balboa. 

As  a  result  of  business  expansion  and  the  need  for 
more  space,  Whiteley  &  Foedisch  have  moved  into 
larger  quarters  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Widener 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  State  Commission  on  Fisheries  by 
Governor  Sproul-  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  connection  with  some  recent  financing  by  thej 
American  Woolen  Co.  the  anouncement  was  madei 
that  the  company’s  looms  were  on  a  96  per  cent  basis! 
of  activity,  with  100  per  cent  activity  reported  in 
some  of  the  mills. 

Some  misunderstanding  having  arisen  as  to  retail 
prices  at  Boston,  it  may  be  in  order  to  state  that, 
following  a  50-cent  advance  on  October  1st,  leading 
dealers  are  now  quoting  $15.50  for  stove  and  nut,j 
and  $15.25  for  egg. 

In  some  parts  of  Nebraska  placards  are  being 
posted  along  the  highways  advising  the  farmers  to 
burn  corn  instead  of  coal.  Certain  grades  of  cash 
corn  are  selling  at  equal  to  $4.75  per  ton,  or  mate¬ 
rially  below  the  retail  price  of  coal,  although  no  one 
seems  to  have  figured  out  the  relative  heating  value 
of  the  two  commodities,  ton  for  ton. 

The  Wentz  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  issued  an  il-j 
lustrated  booklet  descriptive  of  the  Lewis  mine,  near 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  operated  by  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.,  whose  output  it  handles.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  mines  in  the  country,  both  above  and  below 
ground.  The  coal  is  mined  by  machines  and  hauled 
by  electric  motors,  while  shaker  screens  and  picking 
tables  in  the  tipple  insure  careful  sizing  and  prepara¬ 
tion. 

It  is  noticeable  to  those  in  the  publishing  business 
that  the  printing  of  certain  books  heretofore  issued 
at  intervals,  has  been  discontinued  in  view  of  the 
high  range  of  printing  costs.  Thus  do  the  union  in¬ 
terests  defeat  their  own  end.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  it  is  not  profitable  to  undertake  publishing  of 
certain  issues  and  those  concerned  in  printing,  in  a  | 
large  way,  know  how  numerous  are  the  instances  of  I 
suspended  or  deferred  publications,  but  in  some  quar-  j 
ters  the  idea  still  prevails  That  it  is  better  to  stand 
idle  while  seeking  a  large  wage  rather  than  to  be  [ 
doing  something  at  a  smaller  rate. 

We  note  that  one  of  the  dailies  refers  at  some  j 
length  to  the  expense  of  the  “huge  coal  lobby”  in 
Washington,  representing  that  this  has  a  part  in 
increasing  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  That, 
of  course,  is  rather  far-fetched,  but  particular  atten-  ! 
tion  is  given  to  the  elaborate  offices  and  the  big 
publicity  staff  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 
While  some  of  the  members  thereof  complain  of 
lack  of  profits  in  the  trade  and  are  a  little  close,  to 
say  the  least,  in  their  dealings  with  the  trade  press, 
they  appear  to  be  liberal  enough  in  the  salaries  ac¬ 
corded  to  their  own  journalistic  employes.  The 
publicity  director  is  put  down  for  a  salary  of  $7,500  I 
a  year  and  others  are  on  a  similar  basis  of  liberal¬ 
ity. 

While  commerce  has  been  a  recognized  calling 
for  thousands  of  years,  it  is  rather  a  strange  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  it  has  never  yet  been  stabilized 
but  has  its  ups  and  downs,  ever  rising  and  falling 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Trade  is  good  during 
certain  periods  when  the  public  at  large  is  buying 
more  commodities,  supplies  and  so  forth,  than 
are  required,  and  then  it  has  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  when  less  goods  are  being  bought  than  are 
required.  Perhaps  there  is  some  fundamental 
necessity  for  that  variety  which  is  said  to  be  the 
spice  of  life,  but  a  good  many  folks  would  pre¬ 
fer  steady  trade,  something  like  the  equal  monthly 
proportions  that  leading  anthracite  interests  aim 
for. 


HOOVER  EXPLAINS  PLAN 


Snowbirds  vs.  the  Retail  Coal  Merchant. 

Legitimate  Dealers’  Business  Sometimes  Seriously  Affected  —  Public  Does  Not 

Realize  Expense  Incurred. 


The  past  summer  has  seen  an  unusual  amount  of 
he  “snow-bird”  sales-  in  the  coal  business  and  some 
nstances  are  noted  where  it  has  amounted  to  suffi- 
;ient  tonnage  to  seriously  affect  the  trade  of  the  legit- 
mate  local  dealer. 

In  addition  to  this,  form  of  competition  certain 
nanufacturing  concerns  have,  perhaps  influenced  in 
some  measure  by  an  effort  to  reconcile  their  help  to 
the  reduction  in  wages,  bought  a  few  carloads  of 
iomestic  anthracite  coal  from  the  shipper  who  has 
been  supplying  the  bituminous  fuel  and  sold  it  to 
some  of  their  employes  at  a  price  of  cost  on  cars, 
plus  the  actual  teaming  cost. 

Neither  the  “snow-bird”  nor  the  manufacturer  pre¬ 
tends  to  keep  at  all  times  on  hand  a  supply  of  domes¬ 
tic  fuel  on  which  the  consumer  can  draw  as  his 
requirements  may  demand  in  the  winter  months. 
Each  individual  Order  is  delivered  to  him  in  one  lot, 
usually  teamed  direct  from  the  car  without  screening. 

It  is  paid  for  either  before  delivery,  or  cash  on  de¬ 
livery,  and  no  slow  payment  or  bad  accounts  need  be 
considered. 

No  obligation  is  incurred  to  furnish  a  further  sup¬ 
ply  when  the  present  order  is  consumed  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  exigency  their  customers  have  no  claim 
whatever  on  which  to  base  a  demand  for  an  additional 
supply  later  in  the  season.  In  the  case  of  the 
“snowbird”  he  is  out  of  the  business  with  the  coming 
of  bad  weather  and  the  manufacturer  usually  has 
not  the  facilities  for  the  storage  of  domestic  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  even  if  he  wished  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  supply  on  hand. 

No  Overhead  Expenses. 

In  the  delivery  of  coal  by  the  manufacturer  no 
overhead  expenses  are  considered.  In  the  case  of 
the  “snowbird,”  he  sells  for  cash  and  requires  little 
in  the  way  of  bookkeeping.  He  has  little  or  no  equip¬ 
ment  especially  adapted  to  the  coal  business,  but  is 
oftentimes  engaged,  as  his  regular  business,  in  some 
form  of  teaming,  planning  to  have  coal  arrive  at  such 
times  as  his  teaming  business  may  be  dull.  He  has 
no  coal  storage  buildings  to  keep  in  repair,  no  ex¬ 
pensive  coal  preparation  equipment  and  machinery, 
he  pays  no  taxes  on  land  or  buildings  used  for  the 
storage  of  coal  and  his  customers  have  to  take  the 
coal  ordered  within  a  day  or  two  of  its  arrival  on 
the  cars  without  reference  to  their  convenience.  With 
the  delivery  and  the  payment  of  the  order  the.  trans¬ 
action  is  ended  and  no  further  obligation  exists  on 
either  side. 

With  the  regularly  established  and  equipped  re¬ 
tail  coal  merchant  the  conditions  under  which  he  is 
compelled  to  do  business,  and  his  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  his  customers  are  entirely  different. 

The  money  (capital)  invested  in  his  plant  is  too 
large  to  permit  the  contemplation  of  a  transient 
business  only,  and  he  does  not  expect  to  make  it  a 
success  year  after  y#ar  unless  he  is  able  to  satisfy 
his  customers  and  furnish  them  coal  adapted  to  their 
individual  needs.  He  has  made,  a  study  of.  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes  as  to  their  adaptability  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  consumption.  He  knows  the 
quality  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  several  com¬ 
panies  and  he  is  prepared  to  store  the  shipments  o 
these  sizes  and  qualities  so  he  can  furnish  the.  suita  e 
fuel  when  required,  be  it  summer  or  winter,  in  or  out 
of  season. 

Dealers,  Taxpayers  and  Employers. 

In  order  to  do  this  he  must  occupy  valuable  land 

Iwith  buildings  which  must  be  kept,  in  at  least,  fair 
repair  and  on  this  property  he  pays  taxes  into  the 
town  or  city  treasury.  For  twelve  months  in  the 
year  he  pays  wages  to  his  employes  which  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  community  where  his  yard  is  located. 
In  order  that  his  customers  may  have  a  suitable  coal 
for  their  individual  needs  he  purchases  from  different 
mines  and  for  the  convenience  of  his  customers  he 


maintains  an  office  and  runs  a  certain  number  of 
credit  accounts  which  requires  the  work  of  a  clerical 
force. 

His  storage  is  designed  to  take  care  of  his  normal 
or  anticipated  tonnage,  sufficient  at  all  times  to  take 
care  of  his  orders  with  sufficient  delivery  equipment 
to  meet  all  the  business  requirements  52  weeks  in  the 
year.  A  slackening  down  of  orders  below  the  100 
per  cent  capacity  means  idle  equipment  and  reduced 
income  with  no  reduction  in  the  overhead  charges, 
maintenance  expense,  taxes  or  interest,  yet,  to  accom¬ 
modate  his  customers  his  stock  and  equipment  must 
be  maintained  at  the  100  per  cent  capacity  level 
ready  to  serve  the  demand. 

In  coal  delivery,  if  anything  is  wrong  as  to  kind  or 
quality,  he  is  accessible  to  the  aggrieved  customer 
and  any  error  can  be  adjusted.  If  the  customers 
supply  runs  short  he  is  there  to  renew  it  in  good 
weather  or  bad. 

In  the  case  of  a  general  shortage  his  dealings  for 
a  period  of  years  place  him  on  the  preferred  list 
with  the  large  shippers  and  he  is  able  to  procure 
coal  where  the  occasional  or  transient  buyer  could 
not. 

Certainty  of  Supply  Important. 

The  certainty  of  being  able  to  procure  an  adequate 
supply  of  coal  is  more  important  to  the  public,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  than  of  any  other  of  our 
necessities  as  the  preparation  of  our  food,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  bodily  comfort  and  the  production  on 
manufactured  goods  are  all  dependent  on  its  con¬ 
sumption. 

For  the  proper  distribution  of  this  absolute  neces- 
sity  the  public  generally  is  dependent  on  the  retail 
coal  merchant  located  in  its  vicinity.  There  may  be 
occasions  when  some  are  able  to  procure  coal  with¬ 
out  his  aid  but  even  these  are  not  always  sure  of  a 
sufficient  supply  at  times  when  a  lack  of  the  proper 
fuel  may  mean  inconvenience  or  actual  suffering,  and 
the  many  are  not  in  position,  or  have  the  opportunity,  • 
to  procure  fuel  except  through  the  regular  dealer. 

The  public  generally  do  not  realize  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  retail  coal  merchant  in  the  handling 
of  coal  from  the  cars  at  his  yard  to  the  consumers 
bins  nor  do  they  appreciate  the  fact  that.  a.  few  days 
of  partially  idle  equipment  means  the  wiping  out  of 
the  profit  of  weeks  of  full  time  work.  . 

There  is  no  business  today  of  even  similar  impor¬ 
tance  where  the  return  on  the  attention  required,  the 
risk  and  the  invested  capital  is  so  small  as  in  the 
retail  coal  business  (the  writer  speaks  from  30  years 
actual  experience  in  an  executive  position  in  the 
business)  and  there  is  no  business  which  contributes 
more  to  the  comfort  and  necessities  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  community.  . 

Does  not  such  a  business  merit  the  consideration 

and  support  of  the  public? 

Conservation  Results. 

In  connection  with  the  reduced  demand  for  coal, 
it  is  doubtless  in  order  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  encouraged  strongly  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  much  material  was  issued 
from  Washington  tending  to  show  how  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

As  a  war  measure,  coal  interests  co-operated,  al¬ 
though  it  was  apparent  that  the  effect  thereof  would 
be  felt  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  trade  later  on,  but 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  prompted  one  and  all  to  co¬ 
operate  heartily. 

Economy  is  seldom  popular  and  doubtless  there 
will  be  some  lessening  of  conservative  measures  as 
time  goes  on.  The  coal  people  will  have  business 
enough  eventually. 


French  coal  production  amounted  to  2,303,000 
tons  in  July,  or  105,000  tons  less  than  in  June. 


Nothing  Seems  Likely  to  Come  of  His  Move 
to  Aid  Coal  Exporters. 

Secretary  Hoover’s  proposal  to  turn  Shipping 
Board  vessels  over  to  coal  exporters  for  a  dollar  a 
month  on  a  bare-boat  charter  basis  seems  to  have 
proved  impracticable,  for  while  such  terms  might 
look  attractive  to  those  not  familiar  with  present 
shipping  conditions,  it  is  a  fact  that  foreign  tonnage 
is  available  at  such  low  figures  as  to  apparently  pre¬ 
clude  competition  by  steamers  operated  under  the 
American  flag. 

More  information  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  plan  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to 
the  New  York  Times,  which  was  prompted  by  a 
critical  editorial.  This  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“With  respect  to  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
Friday  last  on  the  subject  of  the  assignment  of  ships 
by  the  Shipping  Board  for  export  coal  trade  on  a 
bare-boat  charter  of  $1  per  month,  it  is  only  fair 
to  Mr.  Lasker  that  any  misimpression  in  your  mind 
should  be  corrected. 

“This  proposal  came  up  in  conference  in  this  de¬ 
partment  with  the  coal  exporters,  the  shipping  and 
railway  authorities  and  myself  as  to  what  measures 
•could  be  adopted  to  save  our  export  coal  trade. 

Foreign  Producers  Subsidized. 

“The  trade  is  diminishing  rapidly  because  of  sub¬ 
sidized  coal  production  from  abroad  and  inability  to 
meet  foreign  shipping  costs  in  American  bottoms. 

It  is  of  urgent  importance  because  of  its  bearing  on 
increased  unemployment  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  coal  producers  and  exporters,  to  continue  to 
give  employment  and  in  a  desire  to  maintain  mar¬ 
kets,  which  they  have  established  over  some  years 
against  the  onslaught  of  subsidized  coal,  have  of¬ 
fered’  to  produce  coal  at  cost  or  even  at  a  loss  pro¬ 
vided  such  reductions  could  be  obtained  in  railway 
rates  and  overseas  transportation  as  would  permit 
them  to  hold  the  business. 

“The  suggestion  of  free  bare-boat  charters  for  the 
emergency  was  given  tentative  consideration  and 
sympathetically  entertained  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  suggestions  in  every  direction  were,  however, 
purely  tentative.  There  was  no  expectation  that 
there  would  be  any  public  announcement  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  until  all  the  elements  in  the  problem  had  been 
thoroughly  determined  and  a  definite  course  adopted. 

“As  the  matter  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Lasker 
and  his  attitude  was  one  solely  of  sympathetic  help 
to  the  great  urgent  objects  to  be  attained,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  any  criticism  of  the  discussion 
it  should  be  directed  toward  me  and  not  toward 
Mr.  Lasker.  In  any  event,  it  is  one  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  difficulties  of  conversation  upon  plans  of  this 
character,  that  it  seems  impossible  even  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  proposal  without 
garbled  news  of  such  discussions  becoming  mislead¬ 
ing  to  editorial  opinion,  as  in  this  case. 

“In  any  event,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  decided  in 
the  matter.” 


Deferred  Payments  for  Autocar  Purchasers. 

The  Autocar  Co.,  whose  motor  trucks  are 
widely  used  by  coal  dealers,  is  calling  attention 
to  its  deferred  payment  plan  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  many  small  retailers  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  up-to-date  delivery  equipment.  The 
price  of  these  vehicles  is  the  same  whether  sold 
for  cash  or  on  deferred  payment  plan,  except 
for  an  interest  charge  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent 
per  annum  on  any  balance  due.  A  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  purchaser  is  not  penalized  in  any  way,  and 
moreover  he  can  place  his  insurance  with  any 
reliable  insurance  company.  Reconditioned  Auto¬ 
cars,  guaranteed,  complete  with  bodies,  can  be 
purchased  on  the  same  deferred  payment  plan  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1,000  up. 


The  receiver  of  the  Beccaria  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Philadelphia,  announces  that  the  debts  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  as  now  determined  approximate  $80,000,  and 
funds  available  for  distribution  amount  to  about 
$1,000. 
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T.  D.  Walbolt,  of  the  Walbolt  Coal  Co.,  Toledo, 
was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday. 

Asher  De  Vore  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Tuttle  Coal  Co.  to  accept  a  position  in  Tennessee. 

L-  H.  Stone,  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks’  New 
York  office,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati  last  week. 

\Y.  I.  Donnelly,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Logan  & 
Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  visited  a  number  of  northern  Ohio 
cities  this  week. 

__  Frank  Zeah,  who  represents  the  Logan  &  Kanawha 
Coal  Co.  in  Detroit,  was  in  to  the  home  office  for  a 
few  days  this  week. 

George  S.  Calder,  resident  manager  of  the  Dickin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.  in  Cincinnati,  is  taking  a  turn  through 
northern  Ohio  this  week. 

There  are  reports  that  T.  J.  Burke,  a  former  popu¬ 
lar  member  of  the  Cincinnati  coal  fraternity,  soon 
will  be  back  in  the  game. 

R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  was  at  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week;  to  attend  the  rate  hearing  and  spent 
a  few  days  at  New  York. 

William  Fitzgerald,  vice-president  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  a  visitor  at  the  local 
office  of  the  company  on  Friday. 

Wheeler  Boone,  of  the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  in  the 
Big  Sandy  district  of  that  state. 

Paul  D.  Foltz,  formerly  with  the  Rice  Coal  Co., 
Dayton,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Thomas  N. 
Mordue  Coal  Co.’s  Cincinnati  office. 

The  Southeastern  Coal  Co.  is  to  move  from  the 
■Union  Trust  Building  into  larger  quarters  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Union  Central  Building  next  week. 

B.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  visited  the  Ford-Elkhorn  mining  property  at 
Robinson  Creek,  Ky.,  in  which  he  is  interested,  last 
week. 

D.  J.  Henderschott,  formerly  manager  of  the  Man- 
hasset  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co. 

Fred  Diebel  has  sold  the  Mill  Creek  Coal  Co.,  a 
retail  concern  of  which  he  was  president  and  manager, 
and  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Producers’  Coal 
Co.  in  this  city. 

R.  S.  Magee,  president,  and  A.  L.  Moses,  secretary- 
treasurer,  of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  spent  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  in  the  Pocahontas  districts 
of  West  Virginia. 

There  was  a  luncheon  and  meeting  of  Cincinnati 
representatives  of  the  various  coal  companies  operat¬ 
ing  in  West  Virginia  in  connection  with  the  petition 
of  the  Ohio  coal  operators  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  the  rate  differential  of  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  increased. 

F.  G.  Stover  has  been  made  resident  manager  of 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sales  office  of  the  Kanawha-Knox 
Coal  Co.  This  company  has  also  opened  an  office  at 
Harlan,  Ky.,  in  charge  of  Miss  Edith  Heaton.  J.  H. 
Martin,  president  of  the  company,  wrho  has  been 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Atlanta,  is  now  back 
at  the  company’s  Cincinnati  office. 

Frank  Holyoke,  who  has  been  resident  manager  in 
Cincinnati  for  the  Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  traffic  manager  for 
the  company  at  its  general  offices  at  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
and  will  move  there.  The  company  has  consolidated 
its  Dayton  selling  office  with  that  in  Cincinnati,  and 
J.  W.  Astbury,  who  was  manager  of  the  former,  has 
become  manager  of  the  consolidated  office.  Mr.  Ast¬ 
bury  was  in  the  coal  game  in  Cincinnati  six  years. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Smokeless  Fuel  Co. 


Petitions  from  coal  miners  in  the  Province  of 
Asturia  asking  that  Spanish  coal  be  burnt  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Spanish  naval  vessels  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  The  Minister 
declared  that  the  Government  would  continue  to 
purchase  the  best  coal  available. 
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Philadelphia  Notes 


Julian  A.  Lounsbury,  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  a 
recent  caller  at  the  company’s  offices  in  this  city. 

,  Frederick  A.  Depue,  1717  American  street,  has 
recently  completed  extensive  alterations  to  his  office 
at  that  point  and  is  now  in  better  condition  than 
ever  to  take  care  of  his  increasing  trade. 

Yeakel  &  Huzzard;  Norristown,  Pa.,  who  took 
over  the  old  established  Taggart  yard  at  that  subur¬ 
ban  point,  have  recently  added  another  automobile 
truck  to  take  care  of  their  increasing  trade. 

H.  J.  Massey,  of  the  Eagle  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Slst 
and  Hoffman  streets,  West  Philadelphia,  recently 
made  a  business  and  pleasure  trip  in  his  car  to 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  and  other  points  in  that  vicinity. 

John  A.  Coon,  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
A.  S’.  Van  Wickle  Estate,  is  spending  the  week 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  looking  after  the  company’s 
interests  there  and  in  the  New  England  territory 
generally. 

The  Hoffman  C.  M.  Co.  announce  the  opening  of 
an  office  at  515  Widener  Building,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Oscar  0.  Hoffman,  formerly  with  W.  D. 
Althouse  &  Co.,  and  H.  J.  Barndt,  previously  with 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

L.  J.  DeHart,  of  the  treasurer’s  department  of 
the  Wentz  Co.,  has  always  argued  that  fall  was  the 
only  time  to  take  a  vacation  and  is  now  putting  in 
several  weeks  at  the  old  stamping  ground  in  the 
anthracite  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville. 

E.  Y  Hyde,  of  Vice-President  Montgomery’s  office 
of  the  P.  &  R.,  is  once  more  engaged  in  his  favorite 
fall  sport  of  managing  the  Conshohocken  football 
team.  This  year  Ed.  has  gathered  together  a  galaxy 
of  former  college  football  stars  who  are  again  after 
the  championship  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Trade  Bowling  League  is 
under  way  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever.  The 
standing  to  date  is  as  follows : 


Team 

Won  Lost 

% 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer.. 

.  10 

2 

.883 

Cortright  Coal  Co . 

.  8 

4 

.667 

Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co 

.  7 

5 

.583 

Wentz  Co . 

.  6 

6 

.500 

Franklin  C.  M.  Co . 

.  4 

8 

.333 

Bradford  . 

.  1 

11 

.083 

No  Danger  in  Massachusetts. 

In  view  of  railroad  stride  threat,  Massachusets  Fuel 
Administrator  Huffman  issued  this  reassuring  state¬ 
ment  to  the  public : 

“Stocks  of  domestic  anthracite  in  bins  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dealers  totaled  approximately  940,000  tons 
October  1st.  Also  the  all-rail  movement  of  anthracite 
into  New  England  during  October  averages  446  cars 
a  day,  compared  with  average  of  338  a  day  during 
September.  Householders  of  the  state  used  about 
5,500,000  domestic  anthracite  each  year.  Nearly  38 
per  cent  of  this  is  received  by  tidewater  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York. 

“Boston  receives  about  80  per  cent  of  its  domestic 
coal  by  water.  Should  there  be  a  prolonged  railroad 
strike,  producers  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  arrange 
transportation  of  anthracite  from  the  mines  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

“Domestic  fuel  situation  in  Massachusetts  at  present 
is  in  much  better  condition  than  last  year.  Unless  we 
have  a  long  and  continued  interruption  of  normal  flow 
of  coal,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  coal  so  long  as  the  people  do  not  become 
panicky.” 


Some  of  the  striking  miners  in  Kansas  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  returned  to  work,  but  a  still  larger 
number  refuse  to  work  until  Alexander  Howat  is 
released  from  jail,  where  he  is  confined  for  defying 
the  State  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  by  calling 
strikes.  Howat  has  been  deposed  as  district  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  and  his  supporters  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  break  away  from  the  national  organization 
and  form  a  union  of  their  own.  It  is  said  that 
they  will  be  joined  by  many  of  the  Illinois  miners 
who  are  dissatisfied. 


October  22,  1921 


Fairmont  Notes 


T.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  a  few  days  ago. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  manager  of  the  Jamison! 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

Alec  R.  Watson,  of  the  C.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Kentucky. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Fuel  Co  > 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Detroit. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation  ! 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  City! 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West  • 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Cleve¬ 
land  this  week. 

On  Friday,  October  14,  the  Monongahela  Railway  ’ 
in  West  Virginia  furnished  408  empties,  the  largest! 
number  ordered  in  1921. 

The  D.  T.  &  S.  Coal  Co.  is  developing  300  acres  | 
of  coal  land  at  Salt  Lick,  near  Mannington,  W.  Va. 
This  operation  will  load  six  cars  of  coal  a  day  after 
the  B.  &  O.  spur  is  connected  up. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  has  issued  a  circular  showing  the  present 
rates  to  Ohio  cities  and  proposed  rates  from  Southern 
West  Virginia,  the  Fairmont  field  and  Ohio  fields. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  and  | 
Charles  R.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Marion  Gas 
Coal  Co.  operations,  left  on  Sunday  on  a  business 
trip  to  Cleveland. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  and  C. 
H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Fairmont  operators  learn  that  representatives  of  the 
coal  industry  at  President  Harding’s  unemployment  | 
conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  uncompro-  j 
misingly  against  the  return  of  assigned  cars  to  carry 
railroad  fuel.  The  operators  claim  that  it  would 
cause  an  unfair  distribution  of  work  at  the  mines. 

The  Fairmont  region  is  well  represented  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Vice-president  Frank  R.  Lyon,  C.  H. 
Tarleton,  general  manager  of  the  West  Virginia  Di-  j 
vision,  and  J.  B.  Hicks,  of  the  power  and  mechanical  j 
department.  The  Clark  coal  interests  will  be  repre-  I 
sented  by  C.  Dale  Thompson,  Charles  Dean,  C.  E. 
Jenkins,  Homer  Palmer  and  Thomas  F.  Robey,  J. 
Talbott,  of  Robert  Talbott  &  Co.,  also  made  the  trip. 


Bayne  with  Emerson  &  Morgan 

The  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corporation, 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  recognizing  that 
among  the  many  various  types  of  bituminous  coal  j 
each  coal  has  its  special  purpose,  and  each  purpose 
requires  a  special  coal,  has  established  an  engineer¬ 
ing  department  under  the  supervision  of  George  H. 
Bayne,  M.  E.,  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  coal 
consumers  for  consultation  in  r|gard  to  fuel  troubles 
and  other  problems  involving  their  power  plants,  and 
to  advise  as  to  the  character  of  coal  best  suited  for 
different  types  of  power  plants  and  for  special  lines 
of  manufacture. 

The  importance  and  value  of  service  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  is  recognized  by  the  larger  coal  consumers,  some 
of  whom  maintain  their  own  engineering  depart¬ 
ments,  and  this  innovation  of  the  Emerson  &  Mor¬ 
gan  Coal  Mining  Corporation  will  place  such  a 
service  at  the  disposal  of  both  large  and  small  con¬ 
sumers. 

Mr.  Bayne  is  well-known  to  the  local  trade,  hav¬ 
ing  been  mechanical  engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  for  about  nine  years  and, 
later,  inspector  in  chief  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc. 


The  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  600-ton  steel  and  concrete  storage  bin 
at  its  No.  39  mine  at  Pierce,  W.  Va. 


COAL  USERS  CONSERVATIVE 

1  E  — , — 

ird  to  Introduce  a  New  Domestic  Fuel  Even 
When  It  Has  Merit. 

j)  the  Editor  : 

[  notice  that  a  by-product  coke  concern  had  begun 
advertising  campaign,  offering  coke  at  $2  below 
rd  coal.  Retailers  who  have  found  that  the  pub- 
will  not  even  try  to  save  on  their  fuel  bills  by 
rning  pea  coal,  know  what  the  coke  people  have 
contend  with. 

Just  as  anthracite  had  an  uphill  journey  in  getting 
troduced  in  1820,  so  all  of  its  substitutes  will  have 
make  their  own  claims  good  by  time  and  trial, 
•any  people  simply  will  not  try  anything  new  in 
ings  that  burn.  They  will  experiment  with  elec- 
ic  cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  but  when  it  comes 
watching  the  fire  and  setting  the  drafts  according 
requirements,  one  and  all  balk.  Pressed  coal,  with 
1  of  its  many  advantages,  only  gets  an  enthusiastic 
paring  when  other  grades  are  scarce. 

Coke  has  many  good  points.  Bakers  and  restaurant 


cooks  who  have  learned  to  like  it  do  not  want  coal 
now.  But  householders,  especially  home  owners, 
have  heard  about  the  heat  warping  the  grate  bars 
and  they  will  not  listen  to  the  explanation  of  the 
necessary  two  inches  of  ash,  which  protects  the  iron 
from  melting. 

It  all  sounds  like  the  story  of  the  girl  who  was 
reprimanded  by  the  boss  for  not  turning  off  the  gas 
stove  when  through  baking.  “Sure !  I  have  been 
wid  you  for  a  month  and  the  mistress  never  learned 
me  how  to  shut  down  the  flame,'’  she  said. 

The  25  cents  which  is  the  wholesale  difference  in 
the  price  of  egg  and  stove  coal  is  not  enough  to  move 
it  in  retail  circles.  “The  larger  size  is  harder  to 
shovel,”  says  the  consumer.  “It  has  to  be  kept  go¬ 
ing,  or  it  goes  out  easily.” 

If  all  the  good  arguments  about  stove  are  true, 
then  nut  or  pea  are  still  better.  It  all  resolves  itself 
back  to  the  wasteful  wide-barred  grate  which  is  put 
in  by  the  manufacturers  because  it  takes  less  iron. 
Then  the  words  on  the  furnace  door,  “Use  S'tove 
Coal,”  ought  to  be  left  off,  for  very  often  the  width 
of  the  fire  pot  makes  egg  coal  the  most  economical 
to  use.  E.  V.  S. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


OPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
^  Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped, 
if  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BITUMINOUS  FUEL  CORP. 

44  WHITEHALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ANTHRACITE 
BITUMI  NOUS 


COALS 


BOWLING  GREEN  2245  -  6 


The  best  cure  for 
a  business  grouch 
is  a  good  dose  of 
advertising 


o^vEN  p/n¥  r 


Capacity 
5,000  Tons 
Daily 


MILLER  VEIN 

TRADE-MARK 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 

MEMBER 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Selected  Smithing  Coal  from  the  Georges  Creek 
region  and  the  Barnett  vein  of  the  Broad  Top 

High  Fusing,  Low  Ash,  Smokeless  Coals  from 

MINES 


SO.  FORK 
MILLER  VEIN 


MOSHANNON 
BROAD  TOP 


Deliveries  All  Rail  or  by  Cargo  to  any  point  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  the  New  England  States 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND. 


CAPACITY,  5,000  TONS  PER  DAY  4th  VEIN 
CAPACITY,  7,500  TONS  PER  DAY  5th  VEIN 


558  McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


E.  A.  Ward,  of  E.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  was  a  Boston  visitor  this  week. 

G.  M.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  returned  from  Europe  yester¬ 
day  on  the  Aquitania. 

James  W.  Darville,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Cory  Mann  George  Corporation,  spent  part  of  the 
present  week  in  Boston. 

Frank  J.  Honan,  New  England  sales  agent  of  the 
Tuttle  Corporation,  IS  Broad  street,  was  calling  on 
friends  in  the  local  trade  Wednesday. 

The  Charles  E.  Thedford  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  cor¬ 
poration,  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  C.  E.  and  S.  L. 
Thedford  are  the  principal  stockholders. 

Arthur  L.  Zerbey,  formerly  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  but 
more  recently  located  at  the  Lincoln  colliery,  is  now 
in  New  York  as  general  assistant  to  W.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall. 

H.  F.  Lowerhouse  has  joined  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Bituminous  Fuel  Corporation,  44  White¬ 
hall  street,  and  is  representing  the  company  in  up- 
State  territory. 

The  McKee  Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  retail  yard  at 
Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  has  disposed  of  its 
motor  truck  fleet  and  has  made  a  contract  with  a 
local  truckman  to  handle  the  retail  end  of  its  business. 

Henry  C.  Elfast,  sales  manager  of  Cosgrove  & 
Wynkoop,  149  Broadway,  returned  on  the  Olympic  a 
few  days  ago  after  spending  some  time  in  London, 
Paris  and  other  European  centers  studying  the  export 
situation. 

C.  A.  Bill  has  resigned  his  position  as  head  of  the 
bituminous  department  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  to 
become  associated  with  Geo.  D.  Harris  &  Co.  as  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Bill  was  with  Whitney  &  Kemmerer 
for  17  years. 

Lucius  T.  Koons,  president  of  the  Majestic  Coal 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  visited  some  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mining  centers  this  week  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Walter  S.  Blaisdell,  president  of  Blaisdell  & 
Williamson,  of  Punxsutawney. 

The  A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co.  will  presently  move  to 
new  offices  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  seventh  floor 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  in  order  that  Williams  &  Peters 
may  have  a  clear  sweep  of  the  space  on  the  westerly 
half  of  that  floor  of  the  building. 

The  Trojan  Coal  Mining  Co.  will  soon  complete 
the  installation  of  electric  haulage  at  its  plant  at 
Gypsy,  Pa.,  located  near  Glen  Campbell,  on  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.  The  improvement  will  permit 
output  to  be  expanded  to  1,000  tons  a  day. 

James  M.  McKeown,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  bituminous  coal  business,  is  now 
associated  with  the  local  office  of  H.  H.  Linea- 
weaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  is  traveling  for  the  firm  in 
this  territory.  He  entered  upon  his  new  connection 
last  Monday. 

The  receivers  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Inc.,  have  applied  to  the  Delaware  courts  and  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  sell  the  500  cars  of  coal  in 
the  pools  at  Baltimore.  Plans  for  the  dissolution 
have  been  completed,  according  to  Charles  A.  Owen, 
of  this  city,  one  of  the  receivers. 

The  Peerless  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  20,000  by  B.  Sabsevitz  and  D.  and  R. 
Adler  to  carry  on  a  retail  business  in  the  upper 
part  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  plant  and 
pockets  of  Hagadorn  Bros.,  at  135th  street  and  Mott 
Haven  Canal,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  newly 
incorporated  company. 

Harrison  G.  Ecker,  recently  manager  of  export 
and  bunker  sales  of  the  Tuttle  Corporation,  and 
formerly  with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  other 
prominent  interests,  will  make  his  headquarters  with 
the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway, 
specializing  in  the  general  bunker  business  at  At¬ 
lantic  ports  and  the  export  trade. 

Under  the  leadership  of  R.  A.  Mahlstedt,  a  party  of 
22  members  of  the  Westchester  County  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  visited  the  upper  coal  fields  this 
week.  Leaving  on  Monday  afternoon  they  spent 
the  night  at  Scranton,  and  on  Tuesday  visited  cer- 
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tain  of  the  D.  &  H.  properties.  Tuesday  night  was 
spent  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  on  Wednesday  they  visited 
Lansford  as  guests  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  The  return  trip  was  made  via  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral  Wednesday  evening. 

M.  V.  Hollandsworth,  until  recently  district  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Deegans  Export  Coal  Co.,  with  office  at 
25  West  43rd  street,  has  gone  to  Chicago  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly  opened  branch  of  the  W.  E. 
Deegans  Coal  Co.  in  that  city.  V.  H.  Campbell  is 
the  new  manager  of  the  local  office.  Before  becoming 
associated  with  the  Deegans  interests  Mr.  Campbell 
was  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Kentenia  Coal 
Co.,  and  previous  to  that  was  for  several  years  ex¬ 
port  manager  of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  oil  people  are  still  making  persistent  effort  to 
extend  the  use  of  'their  product  in  this  city  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coal.  While  the  tonnage  displaced  is 
trifling  on  any  comparative  basis,  the  oil  campaign 
is  one  of  the  factors  limiting  the  growth  of  the  coal 
business.  Tt  is  reported  that  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
has  recently  changed  to  oil,  or  is  about  to  do  so,  and 
that  several  other  big  buildings  are  contemplating 
such  a  move,  if  they  have  not  actually  entered  into 
arrangements  for  a  supply  of  oil.  One  of  these  is 
said  to  be  Macy’g  department  store. 

John  M.  Hunter,  city  salesman  for  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Sr  Navigation  Co.,  died  at  his  home  at  Sunbury,  Pa., 
early  Wednesday  morning,  following  protracted  ill¬ 
ness  due  to  a  malignant  carbuncle.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
36  years  of  age  and  an  Amherst  graduate.  His 
pleasant  manner  had  caused  him  to  be  highly  regard¬ 
ed  by  his  associates  in  the  company  and  a  wide  circle 
of  trade  friends.  He  had  been  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.  about  six  years;  at  first  as  a 
salesman  in  the  Philadelphia  district  and  for  nearly 
five  years  an  attache  in  the  New  York  office. 

The  danger  of  Greater  New  York  running  short 
of  domestic  fuel  in  the  event  of  a  railroad  strike  is 
not  serious  unless  the  tie-up  should  last  for  many 
weeks.  There  has  been  at  least  an  average  amount 
of  advance  buying  by  consumers,  and  dealers  have 
heavy  stocks  of  all  sizes  except  stove.  Besides,  there 
is  an  enormous  stock  of  by-product  coke  at  the 
Seaboard  plant  between  Jersey  City  and  Newark, 
which  would  tide  over  for  some  time  if  the  re¬ 
tailers  ran  short  of  anthracite.  The  company  also 
has  a  good  reserve  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  so  that 
the  ovens  could  keep  going  indefinitely  even  if  unable 
to  make  replenishments.  The  coke  is  distributed  by 
barges  to  the  New  York  trade,  and  the  plant  is  also 
accessible  by  motor  trucks,  so  that  a  rail  strike 
would  have  no  effect  on  this  source  of  supply. 


Chicago  Notes 


V.  M.  Williamson,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  was  in 
Chicago  for  a  few  days  recently. 

J.  F.  Deitzer,  a  coal  dealer  of  Shelbyville,  Ind., 
came  here  on  business  last  week. 

J.  F.  Weart,  a  coal  man  from  Cherokee,  la.,  re¬ 
cently  stopped  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 

J.  W.  Banks,  a  retail  coal  dealer  from  Compton, 
Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  on  business. 

E.  E.  Harris,  coal  man  from  Grinnell,  la.,  was 
among  the  visiting  coal  men  in  the  city  last  week. 

Among  the  retail  coal  dealers  in  Chicago  market 
recently  were  F.  L.  Wheeler,  Scotland,  S.  D. ;  W.  A. 
Bryant,  Waterloo,  la.;  H.  P.  Turns,  Equality,  Ill.; 
F.  Wilkinson,  New  Castle,  Ind.,  and  C.  Loughry, 
Monticello,  Ind. 

A  recent  item  concerning  Russell  M.  Beall  mis¬ 
stated  the  facts.  Mr.  Beall  has  lately  joined  the  sales 
force  of  the  Frank  C.  Carland  Coal  Co.,  with  offices 
in  the  Old  Colony  Building.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Victor  Coal  Co.  for  two  years,  and  previous  to 
that  was  associated  with  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.  for  nine 
years. 

Arrivals  of  coal  by  way  of  the  lakes  last  week  were 
much  smaller  than  for  some  time  past,  only  three 
cargoes  being  reported  at  docks  near  Chicago.  Steam¬ 
ers  Hyrus  and  Denmark  from  Buffalo  and  Toledo, 
respectively,  arrived  at  South  Chicago,  and  steamer 
John  Stanton  from  Sandusky  docked  at  Indiana  Har¬ 
bor. 


October  22,  1921, 


Buffalo  Notes 


Both  Sales  Agent  J.  S.  Hamilton  and  General 
Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Sales  Co.,  are  serving  on  the  jury  this  week. 

Vice-President  Grant  H.  Jones,  of  the  Shaw- 
mut  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  gone  to  New  York, 
to  see  how  the  prospect  of  a  strike  affects  that 
market. 

“If  there  is  a  long  strike  you  may  have  to  pay 
$30  a  ton  for  slack  coal,”  said  a  city  jobber  to  a 
customer  this  week.  “I  can  sell  it  to  you  now 
for  $1.80.” 

The  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Co.  now  has  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  its  working  force  employed,  number¬ 
ing  4,300.  It  is  given  out  that  still  more  will  be 
taken  on  before  long. 

Max  G.  Voelkler  is  now  jobbing  coal  under  the 
name  of  the  Frontier  Mining  Co.  The  Frontier 
Coal  Co.  has  gone  into  liquidation.  The  former 
offices  of  the  company  have  been  retained. 

The  Lake  Erie  coal  car  ferry  Marquette  &  Bes¬ 
semer  No.  1,  which  went  on  the  bottom  with  coal 
for  Montreal,  was  raised  and  brought  back  here. 
After  several  new  plates  were  supplied,  she  loaded  coal 
for  Chicago. 

The  city  authorities  did  not  accept  the  low  bid 
of  $1.80  for  slack  coal  to  be  used  at  the  water¬ 
works  till  April.  Buying  in  the  open  market  will 
continue.  As  to  bridging  over  a  strike,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  is  a  big  supply  on  hand  now. 

Only  two  winter-loaded  coal  cargoes  are  now 
waiting  at  the  outer  breakwater  and  they  will  go 
out  before  long.  A  report  from  Cleveland  that 
charters  have  been  made  to  load  hard  coal  here 
to  be  held  on  winter  storage  is  denied  by  shippers. 

Qne  good  point  in  the  industrial  outlook  is  that 
considerable  pig  iron  is  now  offered  the  canal 
barges,  but  most  of  them  prefer  grain.  One  of 
the  big  McDougall  1,500-ton  barges  is  taking  a 
cargo  of  pig  iron  for  Phillipsdale,  near  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

The  lawsuit  brought  by  the  DeGrasse  Paper 
Co.  against  the  Northern  New  York  Coal  Co., 
which  was  tried  at  Watertown  five  years  ago  and 
decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  was  re-tried  last 
week  on  grant  of  a  new  trial.  Some  Buffalo  coal 
men  were  called  to  testify. 


Illinois  Central  Coal  Consumption. 

.  A.  F.  Blaess,  engineer,  maintenance  of  way,  in  an 
article  on  fuel  saving  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Magazine,  says :  “The  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  System  uses  an  average  of  ten  tons  of  coal  a 
minute.  If  a  year's  supply  were  loaded  into  fifty-ton 
gondola  cars,  coupled  into  one  train,  the  engine  would 
stand  at  Chicago  and  the  caboose  in  New  Orleans.” 

According  to  Mr.  Blaess,  about  27  per  cent  of  all 
the  bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
used  by  the  railroads.  In  1920  the  Illinois  Central 
System  used  5,423,440  tons.  Including  handling,  it 
cost  $17,832,958,  or  11.2  per  cent  of  the  total  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  the  year. 

Illinois  Central  System  employees  are  now  in  their 
second  month  of  a  fuel-saving  campaign.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  campaign  into  October  was  arranged 
in  order  to  test  out  various  new  coal-saving  methods 
that  were  developed  during  September.  The  goal  for 
October  is  a  coal  consumption  record  in  freight,  pas¬ 
senger  and  switching  service  of  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  of  the  last  five  Octobers. 

The  October  consumption  of  coal  on  the  Illinois 
Central  System  increased  in  five  years,  from  1916  tc 
1920,  inclusive,  from  362.501  tons  to  470,050  tons ;  the 
total  cost  rose  from  $509,856  to  $1,858,811,  and  the 
average  cost  per  ton  from  $1.41  to  $3.95. 


Nearly  a  million  tons  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  has 
been  shipped  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  this  year.  This  represents  the  recovery 
of  a  substantial  part  of  the  business  lost  during  the 
war,  when  the  colliers  formerly  used  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  trade  were  taken  over  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  diverted  to  other  uses. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

With  the  bituminous  tonnage  for  the 
^eek  ending  October  15th  up  to  9,696,000 
ins,  there  is  evidenced  quite  a  betterment 
1  the  soft  coal  trade  quite  aside  and  apart 
rom  any  flurry  caused  by  the  strike  talk, 
or  as  is  generally  known  little  attention 
/as  paid  to  strike  possibilities  prior  to 
'ie  Saturday  which  marked  the  last  day  of  the 
,-eek  referred  to. 

The  tonnage  has  now  advanced  to  a  point 
ery  close  to  the  average  of  the  years  1913 
nd  1916,  according  to  the  new  form  of 
hart  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
vs  an  illustration  of  possible  juggling  with 
tatistics  this  chart  is  interesting,  for  it 
eems  to  indicate  that  the  bituminous  trade 
>f  the  current  year  started  on  the  up-grade 
lily  1st,  whereas  in  reality  July  was  prob- 
iblv  the  dullest  month  that  the  trade  has 
:ver  known.  1  he  holiday  season  combined 
vith  general  business  conditions  to  bring 
ibout  almost  a  complete  cessation  of  new 
irders  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
\ugust,  as  we  have  several  times  stated, 
.hat  the  trade  started  on  the  up-grade.  The 
onnage  is  still  considerably  below  the  aver- 
iges  of  1917,  1918,  1919  and  1920,  but  with 
he  growth  of  weekly  production,  it  is 
vorth  while  to  bring  to  the  front  again  a 
■eminder  as  to  the  small  amount  of  increase 
;hat  affects  the  market  and  influences  the 
■sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  transportation 

facilities.  . 

As  long  as  a  subnormal  condition  pre¬ 
vails,  a  small  degree  of  change  will  pass  un¬ 
noticed,  but  with  a  return  to  normalcy  every 
Angle  point  in  the  percentage  scale  means 
something,  and.  with  a  tonnage  running 
jp  close  to,  if  not  over  ten  million  tons  a  \\  eek, 
a  tightening-up  of  facilities  may  eventuate 
with  the  slightest  interruption  to  regular 
service. 

Up  to  the  15th  of  October,  the  production 
is  estimated  at  316  million  tons,  lea\  ing  104 
million  tons  to  be  produced  and  shipped  in 
order  to  reach  the  420  million  mark  more 
recently  referred  to  by  us  as  the  minimum 
tonnage  for  the  year.  This  means  an  aver¬ 
age  weekly  business  of  9,450,000  tons,  and 
having  already  reached  this  point,  with 
prospects  of  doing  more  in  the  near  future, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  minimum  pre¬ 


dicted  will  be  exceeded,  and  considering  the 
large  volume  of  a  year’s  business  our  early 
estimate  of  440  million  tons,  made  in  the 
midst  of  early  summer  dullness,  will  not 
prove  to  have  been  far  out  of  the  way,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  reached. 

The  eastern  markets  have  calmed  down 
this  week  after  a  brief  flurry  immediately 
following  the  news  that  a  railroad  strike 
had  been  called.  Many  orders  were  received 
from  consumers  who  were  not  prepared  for 
such  a  contingency,  as  our  news  columns 
have  told,  and  then  the  buying  fell  off. 
Buyers  are  inclined  to  act  conservatively 
because  of  the  widespread  belief  that  freight 
rates  are  going  to  be  reduced  shortly  on 
coal  as  well  as  other  commodities,  although 
the  railroads  have  made  no  definite  an¬ 
nouncement  as  to  what  they  are  planning 
to  do  with  regard  to  coal. 

The  strike  situation  is  much  involved 
with  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  and  the 
demand  for  reductions  from  the  business 
community  seems  to  be  almost  as  persistent 
as  the  demand  for  high  wages  from  the 
labor  unions  and  the  strong  intimations  in 
other  quarters  that  wages  should  not  be 
reduced  until  freights  are  reduced. 

In  this  connection  it  can  be  said  that  the 
horizontal  rate  advance  which  raised  fig¬ 
ures  so  high  was  made  in  order  to  give  the 
railroads  much-needed  revenue  with  which 
to  meet  the  wage  increase  of  July  1.  1920. 
But  a  reduction  should  be  made  more  care¬ 
fully  in  order  to  give  the  carriers  increased 
revenue  through  stimulating  certain  move¬ 
ments.  Practically  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  decrease  in  the  rate  of  first-class 
freight,  as  the  proportion  of  the  tariff 
charges  to  the  value  of  the  goods  is  so  small 
that  a  reduction  would  have  no  beneficial 
influence.  The  decrease  must  rather  be  in 
those  coarser  products  that  would  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  rate  of  freight. 

But  aside  from  this  a  readjustment  is 
necessary,  for  the  labor  pay-roll  alone  is 
now  more  than  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
companies  as  recently  as  1914  and  the  shop 
rules  and  regulations  as  applied  to  mechani¬ 
cal  work  and  operation  are  such  as  to  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  operating  cost.  A  recent 
speaker  declared  that  repair-shop  work  was 
largely  in  the  line  of  debate  as  to  what 
craft  had  the  right  or  privilege  to  do  cer¬ 


tain  work,  and  argument  as  to  why  the 
workmen  to  whom  it  was  assigned  should 
not  do  it — all  argument  being  on  company 
time,  at  company  expense. 

The  general  railroad  strike  has  been  called 
off,  but  we  would  doubtless  delude  ourselves 
did  we  conclude  that  all  was  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  in  transportation  circles.  Bad  blood 
prevails  on  one  side  and  financial  necessities 
drive  hard  on  the  other.  Efficient  operation  of 
a  highly  developed  organization  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured  under  such  circumstances.  Even  spor¬ 
adic  outbreaks  can  cause  considerable  trouble 
and  they  are  apt  to  eventuate.  So  while  the 
market  has  eased  off  as  the  prospects  of  a 
general  strike  in  full  force  and  effect  have 
faded  away,  there  will  probably  be  a  recovery 
before  there  is  a  relapse,  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  deep  and  ugly  feeling  prevailing  in 
certain  directions  and  the  first  of  November 
will  not  pass  by  without  some  interruption  to 
traffic.  It  will  not  take  much  interference  to 
stir  up  interest  in  coal  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  with  frosty  weather  prevailing  in  the 
northern  states,  and  more  than  a  few  offices 
report  a  continuation  of  the  activity  that  pre¬ 
vailed  a  week  ago. 

The  anthracite  collieries  are  working  at 
full  capacity  and  domestic  sizes  are  readily 
absorbed.  Steam  coal  continues  to  be  a 
problem  but  the  changing  weather  condi¬ 
tions  will  soon  accomplish  much  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disposition  thereof.  The  im¬ 
portant  mines  in  the  Scranton  district  which 
have  been  suspended,  because  of  legal  diffi¬ 
culties,  have  found  in  a  recent  court  de¬ 
cision  a  basis  for  resumption  and  the  ton¬ 
nage  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  market.  In 
fact  the  anthracite  producers  would  be  a  most 
favored  class  as  to  tonnage  demand,  should 
■  there  be  a  more  steady  sale  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

The  suggestion  is .  often  advanced  that 
something  should  be  done  toward  securing 
a  change  in  the  type  of  grate-bars  manu¬ 
factured  for  small  stoves.  If  the  anthra¬ 
cite  industry  were  an  aggregation  of  small 
and  more  or  less  unstable  interests  we 
might  think  it  but  natural  that  the  stove 
manufacturers  held  the  dominant  hand. 
But  as  stove-makers,  even  the  largest  of 
them,  are  small  factors  compared  to  the 
anthracite  producers  it  would  certainly  ap¬ 
pear  that  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear 
to  interest  them  in  making  grates  more 
suitable  for  the  burning  of  small  coal. 

In  fact  it  might  be  said:  What  is  there  to 
prevent  anthracite  companies  going  into 
the  business  themselves  and  distributing 
the  product  at  attractive  prices  in  order  to 
move  the  small  coal?  Now  that  they  have 
gotten  together  on  a  campaign  of  general 
advertising,  some  practical  measures  in  tin 
way  of  such  utilization  of  the  necessary  by¬ 
product  might  easily  be  carried  out. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  producers 
have  to  worry  about  sales  of  stove  and  nut. 
Could  they  move  the  small  sizes  to  advan¬ 
tage  their  business  would  be  most  advan¬ 
tageous,  for  the  utilization  of  steam  coal  is 
almost  the  only  commercial  problem  before 
them.  Even  during  the  dullest  period  qf 
the  summer  there  was  no  lack  of  demand 
for  stove  coal.  It  was  practically  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  whole  coal  business.  And 
a  good  market  for  steam  sizes  would  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  reducing  the  selling 
price  of  the  domestic  sizes,  now  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  much  complaint. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Husk  Demand  (oi  Most  Anthracite  Sizes9  Due  Largely  to  the  Advancing  Season _ 

Bituminous  Market  Much  Quieter  as  Strike  Flurry  Dies  Out. 


It  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  the  threatened 
railroad  strike  has  contributed  to  the  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  anthracite  trade.  Business  nor¬ 
mally  gets  better  during  the  last  half  of 
October  because  of  the  arrival  or  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  coal-burning  weather,  and  some 
picking  up  would  have  occurred  this  year  in 
any  event,  but  the  strike  scare  has  given 
impetus  to  the  buying  movement. 

The  market  is  in  a  better  balanced  condi¬ 
tion  than  for  some  time  past.  Stove  and 
nut  are  still  the  leading  sizes,  but  egg  and 
pea  are  moving  much  better  and  the  inde¬ 
pendents  are  realizing  higher  prices  there¬ 
on.  All  the  domestic  sizes  are  up  about  50 
cents  as  compared  with  two  weeks  ago, 
while  the  average  advance  on  the  steam 
grades  has  been  around  25  cents. 

The  flurry  in  retail  demand  which  took 
place  early  last  week  has  died  out  to  some 
extent,  and  there  have  been  a  few  cancella¬ 
tions  from  domestic  users  who  had  some 
coal  on  hand  but  ordered  more  when  it 
looked  as  if  there  would  surely  be  a  tie-up 
of  rail  transportation.  Things  are  much 
brighter  from  the  dealers’  standpoint,  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  have  all  the  business  they  can 
handle  comfortably,  and  with  seasonable 
weather  this  condition  should  last  indef¬ 
initely.  There  are  a  great  many  small  buy¬ 
ers  to  be  taken  care  of  and  their  require¬ 
ments  are  large  in  the  aggregate. 

Danger  of  a  miners’  strike  in  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  region  has  passed  with  the  re-opening 
of  half  a  dozen  collieries  at  Scranton  which 
had  been  closed  down  since  late  in  August 
on  account  of  the  mine-cave  law.  If  the 
railroad  workers  decide  to  behave,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  anthracite  supply  being  curtailed 
will  have  passed  for  the  time  being.  But 
dealers  are  not  losing  sight  of  a  probable 
mine  tie-up  in  the  Spring,  and  after  the  first 
ol  the  year  this  will  be  a  factor  in  influencing 
the  public  to  buy  more  freely  than  usual. 

Independent  stove  coal  is  bringing  around 
$9  for  the  most  part,  with  occasional  sales 
reported  at  $9.25.  Chestnut  commands  from 
$8.75  to  $9,  and  egg  from  $8.25  to  $8.50  as 
a  rule,  though  it  can  still  be  bought  as  low 
as  $8  in  straight  lots.  Pea  has  strengthened 
until  it  is  firm  at  $5.75  to  $6. 

Best  grades  of  No'.  1  buckwheat  from  in¬ 
dependent  operations  are  commanding  the 
full  circular  of  $3.50  and  in  some  cases  a 
little  more.  Ordinary  grades  are  available 
at  around  $3.25.  Rice  is  bringing  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50,  and  barley  from  $1.25  to 
$1.40.  Owing  to  the  better  demand  for 
steam  sizes  and  the  advancing  prices,  a 
number  of  washeries  have  started  up  re¬ 
cently  after  being  idle  all  summer. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  bituminous  market  has  been  much 
quieter  this  week  than  last.  Consumers 
who  took  the  strike  talk  seriously,  or  who 
could  not  afford  to  incur  any  risk  of  running 
out  of  coal,  even  if  they  considered  the  dan¬ 
ger  rather  remote,  bought  during  the  eafly 
dey^  of  the  scare.  When  they  had  arranged 
tor  what  appeared  to  them  like  ample  re¬ 


serves.  the  orders  and  inquiries  dropped  off. 

In  like  manner,  wholesalers  who  were 
minded  to  do  a  little  speculating  on  the 
strength  of  the  strike  news  carried  out  their 
plans — so  far  as  the  buying  end  was  con¬ 
cerned— in  what  some  conceived  to  be  the 
initial  stages  of  a  runaway  market.  After 
it  began  to  look  as  if  it  might  be  only  a 
short-lived  flurry  this  class  of  buying  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  sprang  up.  Many  refused 
to  gamble  on  the  prospect  of  labor  troubles, 
being  convinced  from  the  outset  that  they 
would  not  amount  to  much. 

The  next  few  days  will  demonstrate  who 
is  right.  Unless  the  rail  movement  is  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
period  of  local  unsettlement  while  the  sur¬ 
plus  at  tidewater  is  being  absorbed.  This 
consists  not  only  of  tonnage  in  the  hands  of 
wholesalers,  much  of  which  is  loaded,  but 
also  of  coal  shipped  to  the  piers  by  opera¬ 
tors  on  consignment.  It  is  not  being 
pressed  for  sale  now  and  will  not  be  until 
all  hope  of  a  further  rise  is  eliminated. 

Such  a  rise  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 
possibilities,  for  even  a  partial  strike  would 
cripple  the  railroads  more  or  less  and  coal 
traffic  would,  as  usual,  be  subordinated  to 
the  movement  of  passenger  trains,  food  sup¬ 
plies  and  perishable  freight.  It  would  also 
lead  to  car  shortage  and  tend  to  put  up 
prices  in  the  region.  In  fact,  reports  of  car 
scarcity  are  already  being  heard  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency,  particularly  from  re¬ 
gions  served  by  the  B.  &.  O.  system. 

Discussion  of  strike  prospects  has  caused 
the  tiade  to  almost  lose  sight  of  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  business  situation,  but  these 
are  worth  considering.  Even  before  buyers 
took  alarm  from  labor  developments  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  output  had  climbed  above 
9,500,000  tons  per  week,  having  recovered 
m  a  few  weeks  all  the  ground  lost  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Car-loading  statistics 
show  that  Central  Pennsylvania  has  shared 
m  this  increase  to  about  the  same  extent 
as  other  fields,  although  naturally  the  non¬ 
union  mines  there  have  got  more  than  their 
normal  share  of  the  new  business. 

hoi  the  last  few  days  prices  for  mine 
shipment  have  been  inclined  to  soften  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  they  are  still  10  or  15  cents  above 
the  levels  of  a  fortnight  ago.  Operators 
with  orders  enough  to  keep  them  busy 
for  the  time  being  are  stiff  on  their  quota¬ 
tions,  while  others  not  so  favorably  situated 
are  wdlling  to  meet  the  buyer  half  way. 

The  range  is  about  as  follows:  Pool  1. 
$3.10-$3.50  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines ;  Pool 
:  P°o1  9’  $2-35-$2.65 ;  Pool  10, 
Poo]  11.  $1.85-$2;  Pools  31  and 
61,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64,  1  70-$l  90- 

$l°50-$218  and  ^  $1'5°-$175:  -as  s,ack’ 

™ewater  prices  are  about  unchanged  at 
$5.90  to  $6-10  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers  for 
.  _°9j,  ^ ;  $5.65  to  $5.80  for  Pool  10.  and  from 
$5.25  tip  on  lower  grades. 


The  Meagher  Coal  &  Ice  Co.  is  a  new  $50,000 
corporation  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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Anthracite  Buying  Now  Back  to  Normal- 
Bituminous  Demand  Increases. 

Moderate  retail  buying  continues,  even  though  t 
possibility  of  a  rail  strike  grows  more  remote  eai 
day  The  consumer  having  had  his  attention  draw 
so  forcibly  to  the  need  of  coal  seems  to  realize  th 
winter  is  now  only  a  matter  of  weeks  and  continu. 
to  put  away  more  fuel. 

In  one  respect  at  least  coal  buying  lias  gotten  bac 
to  normal  and  that  is  in  the  distance  covered  1 
retailers  generally  in  the  delivery  of  coal.  For  tl 
matter  of  a  25  cent  difference  in  price  the  consum, 
will  send  his  order  to  the  opposite  section  of  tl 
city  and  the  dealer  there  is  just  as  anxious  to  ma! 
the  sale.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  now  to  see  co; 
trucks  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  away  from  the! 
yards. 

It  is  odd  to  note  the  way  the  consumer  deman 
is  changing  in  the  matter  of  sizes.  The  call  o 
stove  had  continued  so  long,  in  fact  since  last  sprin 
and  right  through  the  summer,  that  it  seemed  th 
public  would  never  have  their  demands  for  this  siz 
satisfied. _  However,  as  long  as  three  weeks  ago  wit 
the.  coming  of  the  first  cool  weather,  there  was 
noticeable  movement  in  nut,  which  up  to  that  tim 
had  been  sluggish. 

The  companies  were  first  to  feel  it  and  now  a 
shippers  are  about  in  the  position  where  they  d 
not  desire  any  extra  orders  for  nut.  Of  course  th 
demand  for  stove  is  still  strong,  but  there  is  n 
doubt  that  it  is  not  the  same  demand  that  has  bee: 
evident  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  condition  has  now  been  arrived  at  where  man 
dealers  have  their  stove  coal  bins  filled  and  are  urgim 
additional  shipments  of  nut.  Some  retailers  hav 
even  asked  their  shippers  to  change  their  requisition 
from  stove  to  nut,  so  strong  has  become  the  con 
sumer  demand  for  this  latter  size.  Most  dealer 
during  the  summer  filled  up  to  capacity  on  nut,  ye 
today  finds  many  of  these  piles  eaten  into  ’ver 
heavily  and  more  than  one  dealer  has  recently  beei 
out  of  this  size  entirely  for  a  day  or  two. 

Dealers  Urging  Deliveries. 

Already  the  big  companies  are  being  accused  o 
slighting  the  city  in  the  Avay  of  shipments  of  th< 
larger  family  sizes,  except  egg,  as  some  of  the  stricth 
company  dealers  have  been  quite  short  recently  ano 
have  been  compelled  to  call  at  the  shipping  office 
to  urge  deliveries. 

Pea  is  also  beginning  to  feel  the  seasonal  increast 
m  demand  and  those  dealers  who  were  somewha- 
timorous  as  to  there  being  a  ready  retail  market  foi 
this  size  are  beginning  to  change  their  opinions  Ir 
those  sections  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  mon 
humbler  population  the  dealers  report  that  buyen 
are  beginning  to  consider  the  difference  of  $3  in  the 
price  of  pea  as  over  the  larger  sizes,  and  they  look 
tor  a  good  season  on  this  size. 

There  continues  to  be  much  diversity  in  retail 
prices,  although  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  get 
stove  and  nut  to  $14.50,  with  egg  at  $14.25,  but  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  prices  from  50  cents  tc 
/5  cents  lower  than  the  above  by  dealers  who  are 
not  altogether  considered  “regular.”  In  line  with 
the  above  there  is  also  an  inclination  to  get  25  cents 
a  ton  more  for  pea,  and  many  dealers  are  now  asking 
$11.25  for  this  size,  although  just  to  show  how  flex¬ 
ible  prices  are  we  know  of  a  dealer  who  sent  out 
two  tons  at  the  price  of  $11.25  and  which  was 
promptly  reduced  io  $10.50  over  the  ’phone  when 
the  woman  customer  to  whom  it  was  delivered 
claimed  she  could  get  it  for  the  latter  figure  from 
another  dealer. 

4  he  steam  sizes  are  in  good  demand,  except  that 
rice  is  still  inclined  to  heaviness.  Buckwheat  is  well 
taken  from  all  shippers,  and  barley  is  showing  nota¬ 
ble  strength  recently,  and  the  inquiries  for  price  on 
this  size  increase  from  day  to  day. 

The  bituminous  trade  seems  to  have  had  its  little 
strike  flurry,  which  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  sort 
of  hectic  flush,  which  quickly  vanished.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  sizable  consumers  refused  to  be 
anywhere  near  stampeded  by  the  dire  predictions  of 
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ijig  strike,  although  the  smaller  users  did  hurry 
der  cover  and  now  that  their  needs  are  satisfied 
niarket  has  resumed  the  tenor  of  its  way,  and 
ce  more  hopefully  looks  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
!de  with  the  coming  of  more  seasonable  conditions. 
During  the  week  just  ended  there  has  been  some 
:rease  in  buying  which  compares  favorably  with 
L  light  increases  which  have  been  in  evidence  for 
.veral  weeks.  There  is  no  question  that  the  con¬ 
fer  is  becoming  more  interested,  as  the  number 
inquiries  which  turn  into  sales  increase. 

Of  course  all  danger  of  a  strike  has  not  as  yet 
on  passed,  but  the  consumer  about  views  this  factor 
eliminated,  although  we  believe  that  some  buying 
still  occasioned  by  this  contingency,  and  the  rail- 
,ads  have  little,  if  any,  let  down  in  their  ordering 
i  this  account.  It  is  also  noted  that  holders  of 
intracts  are  beginning  to  order  more  liberally. 

While  prices  advanced  somewhat  due  to  the  strike 
imors  there  have  recently  been  recessions  since  the 
•ws  in  that  direction  has  become  more  favorable, 
he  spot  market  was  quick  to  reflect  the  changed 
mditions,  although  the  high  grade  steam  fuels  were 
ow  to  recede  from  their  slightly  increased  figures, 
t  this  time  the  price  situation  is  about  on  the  same 
vel  with  three  weeks  ago,  although  the  general 
pinion  is  that  there  will  be  a  moderate  but  gradual 
love  upward  from  this  time  to  January  1st  next. 

At  this  time  spot  quotations  are  about  on  the 
illowing  average:  Pool  1>  $3.00  to  $3.20;  Pool  71, 
?50  to  $2.80 ;  Pool  9,  $2.40  to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $2.00 
,  $2.25,  and  Pool  11,  $1.75  to  $2.00. 


QUIETER  AT  JOHNSTOWN 

larket  Calms  Down  but  Car  Shortage  Makes 
Its  Appearance  on  B.  &  O. 

A  car  shortage  is  the  latest  development  in  the 
ituation  in  the  district  this  week.  While  practically 
11  operators  report  a  good  demand  and  a  continu- 
nce  of  the  flurry  that  set  the  old  pot  “a-boilin-  ’  last 
veek,  the  car  shortage  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
lines  was  to-day  termed  as  “acute”  by  one  of  the 
eading  operators,  and  many  of  the  mines  are  unable 
o  obtain  their  allotted  quota  of  cars. 

While  the  larger  operators  as  a  result  of  the  flurry 
re  going  along  at  a  good  clip,  operating  at  practically 
ull  time  since  the  threatened  railroad  strike  started 
o  boom  the  industry,  the  smaller  operators  are  still 
m  the  fence  and  cannot  get  off  until  the  price  goes 
ligher.  At  the  present  prices  they  are  unable,  to 
urn  a  wheel,  as  they  would  lose  money  by  so  doing, 
hey  claim. 

The  big  operators  are  “making  hay  while  the  sun 
ihines,”  and  but  for  the  car  shortage  would  have 
ittle  difficulty  in  putting  production  up  to  where  it 
vas  many  months  ago.  As  it  is,  tonnage  in  the  dis- 
rict  is  greatly  on  the  increase  and  this  month  is  ex¬ 
acted  to  be  the  banner  of  them  all,  since  the  recent 
lump. 

Spot  orders  still  continue  to  be  the  vogue,  and 
is  a  result  of  the  increased  demand  and  suddenness 
)f  the  rush  for  the  product,  a  further  rise  of  ten 
ents  on  a  ton  for  practically  all  grades  took  place, 
(n  some  instances  little  change  over  the  figures  of 
ast  week  were  reported,  but  the  majority  show  the 
en  cent  raise,  making  a  total  of  25  cents  since  the 
;  ;xcitement  attendant  to  the  breaks  in  the  market  the 
irst  of  last  week. 

Current  Spot  Prices. 

Pool  10  is  ranging  in  price  from  $2.35  to  $2.60 
is  compared  with  its  figures  of  two  weeks  previous 
:  3f  $2.10  and  $2.35.  Pool  9  is  keeping  pace  with  this 
grade  of  coal  and  prices  listed  by  various  operators 
have  it  at  $2.45  to  $2.65  a  ton. 

Pool  11  at  $1.85  to  $2  reflects  a  slight  raise  in  this 
grade,  while  Pool  1,  the  best  grade  mined  in  this 
territory,  is  quoted  at  a  slight  price  over  $3,  high 
being  reported  as  $3.20.  Very  little  activity  is  noted 
in  the  other  grades,  as  the  price  quoted  on  them  is 
such  that  the  mines  cannot  produce  them  at  the 
figures  named. 

The  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  made  to  the  Mew 
England  States.  Operators  claim  that  the  railroad 
strike  still  has  the  buyers  guessing,  and  they  are 


taking  no  chance  of  being  caught  without  a  supply 
on  hand.  Should  the  strike  materialize,  operators 
could  not  say  what  effect  it  would  have  when  trains 
were  moved.  It  is  certain,  stated  one  operator,  that 
if  the  strike  is  carried  out,  and  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  those  who  have  not  stocked  up  will 
be  in  the  market  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  opened 
up  for  heavy  transportation,  and  the  operators  should 
have  plenty  to  do.  Others  still  hold  out  that  the 
strike  will  be  called  off  before  the  first  of  the  month 
and  a  slump  will  follow,  with  prices  again  taking  a 
downward  trend. 

Several  operators  report  that  the  flurry  of  a  week 
was  cut  short  when  this  week  opened,  and  very  few 
orders  have  been  placed.  A  number  of  inquiries  were 
received,  but  the  rush  was  in  no  way  comparable  to 
that  of  the  week  previous,  when  their  forces  were 
kept  busy  handling  the  large  tonnage  orders  that 
were  placed  with  these  firms,  which  are  among  the 
largest  ill  the  district. 

Operators  generally  believe  that  even  if  the  strike 
does  not  come  they  still  have  some  grounds  for 
anticipating  a  good  winter,  as  weather  conditions 
make  it  imperative  that  coal  be  purchased,  while  a 
general  readjustment,  which  has  been  extremely  slow, 
is  bound  to  occur  shortly. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Output  Increases. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Oct.  27. — Due  no  doubt  in  large 
measure  to  the  impending  railroad  strike,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  production  recently 
throughout  the  central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict.  During  the  past  week,  on  several  days  the  pro¬ 
duction  exceeded  3,100  cars,  which  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  many  months. 

Up  to  and  including  October  21st,  the  district  has 
produced  44,071  cars  during  the  month,  as  compared 
with  37,214  cars  on  the  same  date  in  September,  or 
a  gain  of  18  per  cent.  The  increase  is  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  over  the  different  railroads. 
Prices  have  shown  no  material  change.  With  a  nor¬ 
mal  productive  capacity  of  about  100,000  cars,  the 
district  will  produce  this  month  about  75,000  cars. 

While  the  spurt  in  business  is  doubtless  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  possibilty  of  a  strike,  it  is  stated 
that  New  England  consumers  did  not  come  into  the 
market  in  the  belief  that  a  strike  would  materialize. 
There  is  no  definite  information  regarding  the  stocks 
of  coal  held  in  storage,  but  the  prevailing  opinion 
here  is  that  the  New  England  coast  points  are  well 
stocked,  while  the  interior  cities  are  carrying  a  sub¬ 
normal  supply,  considering  the  time  of  the  year. 
Many  of  the  orders  received  here  are  coming  from 
these  interior  cities. 

In  fact,  Pennsylvania  coal  can  no  longer  compete 
with  southern  grades,  except  at  all-rail  points  some 
distance  inland. 


Anthracite  Silt  Not  a  Fuel. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Oct.  27.— Tests  conducted  in  the 
modern  boiler  plant  of  the  Ashmore  shops  and  en¬ 
gine  terminals  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  have 
demonstrated  to  officials  that  anthracite  silt  cannot 
be  used  as  fuel.  Forced  draught  and  mechanical 
stoking  failed  to  run  the  heat  up  to  a  point  where 
steam  could  be  carried  and  the  railroad  has  ordered 
buckwheat  coal  used  again.  Vast  quantities  of  the 
silt,  washed  from  the  coal  in  the  breakers,  exist  in 
this  part  of  the  state  and,  as  it  is  almost  all  pure 
carbon,  it  has  been  thought  it  might  be  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  the  railroad  plant.  The  dust  chokes 
up  the  fire  boxes  and  merely  smoulders  instead  of 
burning. 


Indiana  Coal  Changes  Hands. 

Clement  J.  Richards,  of  Terre  Haute,  is  the  grantor 
and  the  General  Fuel  Corporation  is  the  grantee  of 
deeds  to  more  than  1,700  acres  of  coal  land  near 
Somerville,  Ind.,  which  have  been  filed  at  the  Gibson 
County  recorder’s  office.  A  small  lake  is  being  built 
at  Somerville  to  provide  water  for  a  proposed  mine. 

Somerville  is  on  the  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  & 
Evansville  Railroad,  a  coal-carrying  line  owned  by  the 
Big  Four  interests. 


QUIET  AT  BUFFALO 


Strike  Prospects  Have  No  Beneficial  Effect 

on  Bituminous  Market. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  provoke  a  bituminous  coal 
shipper  into  saying  hard  words  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
ask  if  the  preparation  for  a  railroad  strike  is  helping 
his  trade.  The  Buffalo  coal  men.  almost  to  a  man, 
will  reply  that  the  demand  is  dropping  off  steadily 
and  if  the  strike  turns  out  to  be  a  small  affair  it 
will  be  impossible  to  sell  any  coal  of  account  for 
quite  a  long  time.  This  means  that  where  there  is 
a  consumer  who  is  without  a  supply  there  are  dozens 
with  all  they  will  need  for  many  months. 

Of  course  the  conditions  and  the  outlook  may 
change  radically  in  a  very  short  time.  It  looks  as 
if  steel  was  trying  to  put  itself  into  shape  to  tempt 
the  consumer,  and  it  would  not  take  much  to  set 
the  wheels  to  turning  quite  a  iittle  faster.  Nobody 
thinks  that  anything  like  a  boom  is  possible,  but  a 
small  improvement  would  help  much  and  that  would 
no  doubt  come  by  winter  if  the  strike  should  get  out 
of  the  way  promptly  and  rail  rates  should  come  down. 
Already  there  are  rumors  from  Washington  that 
some  rates  are  to  be  cut  down  very  soon.  Business 
men  generally  do  not  expect  much  of  a  strike. 

Soft  coal  has  not  moved  at  all  briskly  for  quite 
a  good  while,  but  it  was  supposed  that  a  disturbance 
with  possibilities  to  it  like  the  pending  strike  would 
set  somebody  to  buying.  Yet  it  all  goes  the  other 
way.  The  report  of  an  unexpectedly  heavy  dew  in 
the  wheat  district  would  affect  that  market  seriously 
during  the  growing  season,  but  the  coal  trade  snaps 
its  fingers  at  a  fierce  threat  at  its  very  existence  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

Improvement  Only  in  Spots. 

Only  here  and  there  does  a  shipper  report  any  im¬ 
provement.  The  great  majority  find  an  actual  falling 
off.  Of  course  this  condition  of  things  may  change 
any  day.  The  inference  is,  though,  that  the  ordinarily 
cautious  consumer  has  already  laid  in  about  all  he 
can  carry.  There  will  always  be  the  careless  business 
man,  always  taking  chances.  One  was  reported  this 
week.  He  had  let  his  coal  supply  run  out  and  must 
have  a  car  instanter  or  suffer. 

It  will  be  the  office  buildings  and  other  heating 
plants  that  will  suffer  most.  They  have  no  great 
storage  capacity  and  have  to  depend  on  the  shipper, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  plenty  of  storage.  Still, 
there  is  no  need  of  being  troubled  about  it.  Never 
has  business  taken  matters  so  tranquilly  on  the  eve 
of  what  was  planned  to  be  a  great  disturbance  and 
general  upsetting  of  things.  But  the  public  has  not 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  strike.  After  all,  it  is 
the  public  that  is  the  real  arbiter  of  things,  which 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Outside  Coals  Not  in  Evidence. 

No  more  is  heard  of  West  Virginia  and  far  south¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  coal  coming  this  way.  The 
appearance  of  these  coals  was  more  against  them 
than  the  cost,  but  they  would  not  have  worked  in 
anyhow  at  this  time.  The  lake  cargoes  from  Ohio 
ports  to  one  iron  furnace  are  still  coming,  but  that 
was  a  mere  single  deal  and  does  not  establish  a 
market.  Bituminous  prices  remain  easy  at  $3  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.75  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.50  for  Allegheny  Valley  and 
all  mine-run,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  slack,  adding  $2.36 
to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  for 
freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  increases  and  at  the 
same  time  the  supply  runs  down.  Some  of  the  water 
trestles  are  idle  a  good  part  of  the  time  and  the  city 
distributors,  who  are  also  retailers,  are  refusing  to 
sell  to  small  dealers  who  are  not  their  regular  custo¬ 
mers.  No  serious  shortage  is  looked  for,  but  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  Con¬ 
sumer  who  is  unable  to  get  his  coal  promptly  when 
he  asks  for  it,  no  matter  if  he  refused  to  buy  early. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  .86,600  tons,  of 
which  56,600  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 
21,800  tons  for  Chicago  and  8,200  tons  for  Milwaukee. 

Freight  rates  remain  quiet  at  65-/0  cents  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  50  cents  to  Duluth. 
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BOSTON  PRICES  HOLD 


West  Virginia  Coals  Control  the  Market — ■ 

Large  Stocks  of  Anthracite. 

The  coal  trade  interests  in  this  vicinity  appear  to 
be  fairly  well  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  rail¬ 
road  strike  and  hence  this  factor  in  the  situation 
has  lost  its  force.  The  bituminous  market  has 
dropped  back  into  a  state  of  lethargy  though  prices 
are  holding  fairly  firm  at  last  week’s  figures.  No 
sales  have  been  reported  below  $6.50  for  Pool  1 
coal  and  certain  houses  are  holding  out  for  $6.75. 
The  market  Wednesday  for  best  Southern  coal  at 
Hampton  Roads  was  firm  at  $5.50. 

New  River  and  Pocahontas  coals  have  the  market 
practically  all  to  themselves,  though  some  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  is  still  being  disposed  of  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  that  has  certain  unusual  qualities  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  such  as  very  high  fusing  point  and  low 
moisture  content.  Some  of  this  grade  were  sold  at 
$7  on  cars,  Boston.  However,  the  Pennsylvania  busi¬ 
ness  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  at  a  minimum, 
and  it  does  not  enter  freely  into  competition  with 
Southern  coals  short  of  50  miles  of  Boston. 

The  Pennsylvania  interests  are  hoping  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  freight  rate  of  around  $1.25,  which  would 
bring  the  Clearfield  rate  to  Boston  to  $3.61.  This 
would  enable  Pennsylvania  coal  operators  to  sell 
their  product  at  $3.25  at  mines  and  furnish  some 
lively  competition  for  the  coal  now  coming  from 
Hampton  Roads.  As  it  is,  to  compete  in  Boston 
with  Pocahontas  coal  selling  at  current  figures  of 
$6.50  the  Pennsylvania  operator  would  have  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  output  at  $1.54  at  the  mines,  an  obviously 
impossible  rate. 

Rail  Consumers  Well  Stocked. 

The  rail  consumers  among  the  back  country  mills, 
which  have  been  using  a  medium  priced  coal,  are 
pretty  well  stocked,  having  on  the  average  about  90 
days’  supply  on  hand.  Most  of  the  large  buyers 
hereabouts  are  also  in  good  shape  and  are  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  railroad  strike.  Shipments  the  past 
week  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  the  week 
before  and  should  show  a  fair  volume  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  week,  though  on  the  whole  the  market  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  apathetic.  One  concern  handling  at  present 
mostly  New  River  coal  is  entirely  sold  up,  most  of 
the  demand  having  been  for  spot  shipment,  and  is 
expecting  a  very  poor  month  in  November.  In  his 
opinion  most  of  the  coal  sold  the  past  10  days  was 
tonnage  that  would  ordinarily  have  come  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  fear  of  possible  tieup  hastened  orders. 

The  complaint  of  shortages  at  the  discharging 
point  still  continues  though  there  has  been  no  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  a  possible  remedy.  One  firm  on  a 
cargo  billed  to  Portland  of  1,600  tons  had  a  shortage 
of  106  tons  and  perhaps  due  to  this  unfortunate  in¬ 
cident  has  estimated  that  shortages  runs  from  one 
per  cent  to  ten  per  cent. 

Of  course  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  com¬ 
plaint  of  short  weight,  but  it  seems  to  be  aggravated 
this  year.  Shippers  are  investigating  weights  being 
dumped  into  vessels  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  loss, 
in  the  above  coal  man’s  opinion,  is  either  there  or 
because  of  incorrect  scales  at  the  discharging  point. 

The  market  on  vessels  this  week  has  maintained 
the  advance  scored  a  week  or  two  ago,  small  barges 
going  for  $1.25,  though  sailing  vessels,  which  went 
for  90  cents  a  short  time  ago,  are  now  $1.  For 
small  barges  west  of  the  cape,  $1.50  is  asked.  To 
Portland,  the  rate  is  around  $2.10,  for  small  barges, 
a  figure  at  which  a  1,200-ton  boat  went  Tuesday. 

Shipping  men  state  that  there  is  more  demand  for 
boats,  but  no  shortage  of  tonnage  available.  Never¬ 
theless  one  wholesaler  of  New  River  coal  asserted 
that  on  Wednesday,  there  was  only  one  barge  to  be 
had  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  despite  its  size,  4,000 
tons,  asking  price  was  $1.10  a  ton. 

Anthracite  Fairly  Strong. 

As  regards  anthracite,  the  situation  has  not  changed 
materially  from  last  week.  Though  demand  is  run¬ 
ning  fairly  strong,  it  is  labelled  “hand  to  mouth” 
buying.  The  average  retailer  just  now  has  nearly 
all  the  business  he  can  handle,  though  yards  are  as 
yet  rather  full  and  show  little  evidences  of  depletion. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Many  householders  were  induced  to  buy  because 
they  believed  the  strike  might  cause  some  trouble  in 
the  fuel  situation,  though  the  majority  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  anthra¬ 
cite  in  New  England.  One  or  two  commission  houses 
state  they  could  sell  a  good  deal  more  coal  to  re¬ 
tailers  but  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their  credit 
as  some  of  the  latter  are  carrying  all  their  trade 
warrants  and  giving  time  to  their  customers. 

Prices  rule  firm  around  $8.75  for  independent  coal, 
although  there  has  been  some  shading  of  this  price 
where  goodly  percentage  of  egg  was  taken  with  the 
smaller  sizes.  The  real  shortage  has  been  and  is  in 
stove  coal,  which  is  the  favorite  with  the  New 
Englander.  This  due  largely  to  the  rather  small  fire¬ 
box  in  the  heater  installed  in  the  average  apartment 
house  or  home. 

Shortage  of  stove,  though  not  apparent  as  yet  to 
the  user,  is  expected  to  grow  rather  than  be  mini¬ 
mized.  One  of  the  dealers  late  last  week  was  offered 
quite  a  tonnage  of  stove  size  but  the  price  was  $9.25. 
Sales  to  date  appear  to  run  three  to  one  of  stove  as 
compared  with  the  other  sizes,  though  chestnut  is 
in  steady  demand. 

As  to  the  quantity  on  hand  in  Massachusetts  it 
is  estimated  that  there  was  on  hand  October  1st, 
about  1,000,000  tons  including  pea.  As  the  other 
states  of  New  England  consume  about  the  same 
amount  as  Massachusetts,  it  is  argued  that  these 
states  must  also  have  on  hand  1,000,000  tons. 

Coal  Not  Equitably  Distributed. 

Of  course  this  coal  is  not  equitably  distributed. 
But  if  a  cold  snap  comes  and  there  should  be  urgent 
demand  from  dealers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Je'rsey,  New  York  and  Delaware,  it  is  believed  that 
dealers  in  this  section  would  be  discriminated  against 
since  the  places  close  to  the  anthracite  region  carry 
little  if  any  stocks  on  hand.  Those  nearby  states 
would  need  the  coal  at  once  and  New  England, 
which  is  regarded  as  well-stocked,  would  have  to 
wait  for  its  shipments  until  the  shortage  elsewhere 
had  been  relieved. 

Retail  men  say,  therefore,  that  supplies  in  this 
section  would  dwindle  and  we  would  approach  April 
1st,  the  time  of  expiration  of  wage  contracts,  with 
very  little  coal  in  the  yards.  This  would  be  hazardous 
for  people  here,  since  dealers  lean  very  strongly  to 
the  opinion  that  we  will  have  trouble  or  April  1st, 
with  possible  closing  down  of  the  mines. 

On  the  other  hand,  Boston  dealers,  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  one-third  of  that  million  tons,  are  afraid  to 
take  on  any  unusual  amounts  of  coal  because  they 
fear  there  may  be  a  reduction  later  in  freight  rates. 

A  50-cent  reduction,  for  instance,  would  mean  a 
loss  of  about  $170,000.  Hence,  they  intend  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  move  their  present  stocks. 
Everything  waits  on  the  weather.  A  steady  cold 
snap  will  do  more  than  any  argument,  however  well- 
supported  by  good  buying  reasons,  to  shift  the  coal 
to  the  illy-supplied  coal  bins.  Money  is  scarce,  it 
seems.  Buyers  who  used  to  take  15  to  25  tons’  at 
a  time,  buy  only  two  or  three  tons. 


Car  Shortage  Hits  Fairmont. 

Fairmont,  Oct.  26. — Car  shortage  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Fairmont  region  to-day  after  being  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  almost  a  year.  It  assumed 
rather  alarming  proportions  on  the  Monongahela 
Railway  in  West  Virginia  to-day,  when  there  was 
but  a  75  per  cent  supply. 

According  to  the  railroad  officials  the  supply  will 
run  even  lower  to-morrow.  As  yet  no  car  shortage 
has  struck  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  in  the  Fairmont 
field,  but  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  has  been  notified  that  all  operators  who 
have  unconsigned  loads  will  be  penalized  for  having 
them  by  having  empties  matched  against  the  number 
they  hold.  This  is  believed  to  be  preparatory  to 
again  putting  the  empties  back  on  percentage,  which 
has  been  disregarded  for  many  months.  The  B.  &  O. 
and  other  lines  in  West  Virginia  have  been  short  of 
empties  for  some  time. 

One  reason  for  car  shortage  is  the  fact  that  the 
B.  &  O.  has  hundreds  of  cars  of  coal  under  load  in 
preparation  for  the  railroad  strike.  These  are  stored 
at  Chillicothe,  Cumberland,  Smithfield  and  other 
points. 
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BIG  FAIRMONT  TONNAGE 


Output  Heaviest  Since  January  but  Pric 
Show  No  Improvement. 

The  impression  appears  to  prevail  in  the  PSnrmc 
region  that  there  will  be  no  railroad  strike,  and  tl 
even  if  one  should  break  it  would  be  short-lived.  B 
no  doubt  the  strike  talk  has  been  a  slight  factor 
causing  the  coal  production  to  increase. 

While  the  tonnage  increased  in  the  region  last  wee 
the  price  levels  did  not  strengthen  and  in  fact 
anything  showed  slight  declines.  A  number  of  min1 
have  resumed  _  operation  after  p  ten  months’  shv 
down,  some  of  these  working  on  the  theory  that 
would  be  of  little  loss  to  get  coal  down  the  line  as 
possibly  take  a  chance  on  reconsignment  in  the  Ea: 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  gamble  on  whether  or  n 
the  strike  materializes.  It  is  also  calculated  that 
some  coal  was  smarted  and  even  did  not  reach  i 
destination  before  the  strike  broke,  it  would  ! 
further  down  the  line  when  activities  again  we 
resumed. 

Prevailing  Quotations. 

Prices  are:  Fairmont  mine-run,  $1.50  to  $1.8 
with  little  selling  at  the  latter  price;  slack,  $].5< 
three-quarters,  $2 ;  low-sulphur  mine-run,  $2 ;  lov 
sulphur  lump,  $2.50.  There  is  no  trading  in’  poo 
34  or  44  these  days. 

Shipments  made  off  the  Monongah  Division  of  tl 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  on  Monday  included  54  cars  of  co 
to  Curtis  Bay  and  25  cars  to  Arlington.  A  tot 
°f  601  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  east  and  103  wes 
The  railroads  on  Monday  took  301  cars  of  coal,  c 
almost  half  of  the  tonnage  off  the  Monongah  Div 
sion,  the  B.  &  O.  securing  148  cars  against  153  1 
foreign  carriers. 

On  the  B.  &  O.  there  were  59  mines  working 
while  on  the  Monongahela  in  West  Virginia  thei 
were  15  working.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  ther 
were  1,171  empties  ordered,  of  which  704  were  c 
the  B.  &  O.;  36  on  the  Western  Maryland  and  43 
on  the  Monongahela  in  West  Virginia.  Mines  o1 
the  Monongahela  in  Pennsylvania  requested  356  car 
and  those  on  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B  &  0 
90. 

Tonnage  produced  in  the  Fairmont  region  on  Moi 
day  aggregated  1,171  carloads.  Of  that  the  mine 
along  the  Monongahela  Division  loaded  704  cars 
those  the  Western  Maryland,  36  cars,  and  mine 
along  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  West  Virgini 
431  cars,  which  is  the  biggest  daily  load  hung  up  0 
this  end  of  the  line.  On  the  Charleston  Division  0 
Monday  there  were  93  cars  of  coal  loaded,  which  i 
the  best  showing  made  during  1921. 

Heavy  Eastbound  Movement. 

Coal  movement  through  the  Grafton  gateway  las 
week  showed  a  decided  improvement,  being  the  bes 
showing  for  many  months,  General  freight  movemen 
over  the  Alleghenies  to  the  east  last  week  was  5,76 
cars,  or  a  gain  of  705  loads  over  the  previous  da> 
1  his  was  the  heaviest  week  since  that  ending  Juh 
2nd,  when  general  merchandise,  together  with  tb 
mcrease  of  coal  movement  due  to  the  export  busi 
ness  during  the  British  miners’  strike,  swelled  th. 
traffic. 

Actual  coal  movement  last  week  through  the  Graf 
ton  gateway  was  4,521  loads,  which  was  the  stronges 
since  the  week  ending  January  15th,  6,386  carloads 
Last  week  showed  a  gain  of  656  carloads  over  the 
coal  movement  of  the  previous  week. 

Coal  loading  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  weel 
reached  the  highest  peak  in  1921  since  the  weel 
ending  January  8th,  when  it  aggregated  426,500  tons 
while  last  week  it  totaled  398,650  tons. 

The  Fairmont  region  last  week  loaded  6,806  cars 
of  coal,  a  gain  of  1,134  cars  compared  with  the 
previous  week.  The  regional  production  was  the 
largest  since  the  week  ending  January  15th. 

Some  slight  gains  were  noted  in  Curtis  Bay  ship¬ 
ments  off  the  Monongahela  Division  last  week,  when 
317  carloads  were  shipped,  or  227  cars  more  than 
the  previous  week.  This  is  the  heaviest  weekly  ship¬ 
ment  to  Curtis  Bay  in  seven  weeks. 

With  306  cars  of  coal  going  to  Arlington  pier  last 
week  off  the  B.  &  O.  a  new  high  weekly  record  was 
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;ig  up  to  this  coal  pier.  The  former  high  mark 
s  the  week  ending  January  15th,  which  aggregated 
|  carloads. 

Naturally  the  increase  in  business  last  week  was  in 
litem  loading,  which  was  924  cars  more  than  the 
■vious  week,  proving  to  have  been  the  strongest 
,wing  to  the  east  at  3,785  loads  than  any  time  since 
L  week  ending  January  15th,  when  4,028  cars  were 
ided  in  that  direction.  Western  line  business  also 
iwed  some  increase,  there  having  been  562  cars 
coal  shipped  that  way  off  the  B.  &  O.,  or  244  cars 
,re  than  the  previous  week.  A  gain  of  49  cars  was 
ted  in  belated  lake  shipments,  while  the  previous 
•ek  a  cipher  was  rung  up. 

Railroad  fuel  purchases  last  week,  1,279  cars,  were 
.  heaviest  since  the  week  ending  February  12th, 
lich  ran  1,603  carloads.  Only  four  weeks  in  1921 
:re  heavier  than  last  week  for  railroad  fuel  load- 
>,  the  first  three  of  January  and  the  second  of 
•bruary. 

Mine  idleness  was  slightly  on  the  wane  last  week, 

>d  the  daily  average  of  182  4/6  was  the  best  show- 
g  for  six  weeks.  The  week  ending  September  10th, 
which  there  were  but  five  working  days  because 
the  observance  of  Labor  Day,  averaged  182  1/5 
lily.  With  this  exception  last  week’s  showing  was 
e  best  since  the  week  ending  July  16th,  which  was 
II  5/6. 

COLUMBUS  PRICES  ADVANCE 

light  Stiffening  in  Screenings  Market- 
Domestic  Trade  a  Little  Off. 

A  slight  stiffening  of  the  screenings  market  and 
,  little  falling  off  in  the  domestic  trade,  due  to 
'he  feeling  that  the  railroad  strike  will  not  ma- 
erialize,  were  the  chief  developments  on  the 
iolumbus  market  this  week.  All  grades  of 
creenings  were  advanced  10  to  15  cents  a  ton 
nd  run-of-mine  also  is  quoted  15  cents  highei 
his  week  than  last.  Lump  shows  no  change. 

Prices  quoted  this  week  are  as  follows:  LIoclc- 
ng  lump,  $2.75  to  $3;  Hocking  mine-run,  $1.90 
:>  $2.40;  Hocking  screenings,  $1.10  to  $1.40  with 
n  occasional  quotation  of  $1.  Pomeroy 
13.25  to  $3.50;  West  Virginia  splint,  $3  to  $3.50 
ind  West  Virgniia  white  ash,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  West 
/irginia  mine-run,  $2  to  $2.25,  and  West  Virginia 
;creenings,  $1.15  to  1.50.  Pacahontas  lump,  $4.oU; 
nine-run,  $2.35  to  $3  and  screenings,  $1.35  to 
51.60. 

Considerable  Underselling. 

There  has  been  considerable  underselling  on 
he  Columbus  market  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
lusiness  practices  have  brought  the  wrath  of 
egular  established  dealers  on  their  heads.  T  e 
established  dealers  allege  that  the  under-sellers 
n  some  instances  are  selling  any  grade  of  coal 
ordered  from  the  same  pile  and  are  able  to  under¬ 
sell  by  giving  short  weight. 

The  coal  scandal  in  State  circles  reached  a 
lead  when  the  State  Purchasing  Agent  and  his 
assistant  resigned,  following  the  announcement 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  he  would  not  de¬ 
fend  the  injunction  suits  brought  by  taxpayers 
to  enjoin  the  contracts  made  by  the  purchasing 
agent.  Prior  to  this,  one  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  State  and  one  which  landed  a  small  State 
contract  filed  a  cross  petition  to  the  taxpayers 
suit  alleging  among  other  things  that  a  contract 
had  been  awarded  it  at  a  price  10  cents  in  excess 
of  its  bid. 

Indications  are  that  new  contracts  will  be  en¬ 
tered  into  and  that  the  price  which  the  State  will 
pay  for  coal  already  received  will  be  the  market 
price  and  not  the  bid  accepted  by  the  purchasing 
agent. 

The  Peerless  Smokeless  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  begun 
shipment  from  three  new  mines  in  Webster  County. 
Gas  and  oil  developments  are  also  planned  on  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  company  has  under  lease  in  Gilmer 
and  Calhoun  counties.  A.  D.  Williams  is  head  of 
the  enterprise. 
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Steam  Demand  Less  Feverish,  but  Domestic 
Sizes  Are  Moving  Well. 

Following  a  few  brisk  days  after  the  proposed 
railway  strike  had  been  announced,  the  Cincinnati 
coal  market  settled  back  into  the  old  depression, 
though  the  demand  for  domestic  coals  continues  to 
be  very  good  and  inquiries  on  steam  coals  are  a 
little  more  active.  The’  reaction  from  the  anxiety 
consequent  upon  the  strike  menace  is  due  in  con¬ 
siderable  part,  apparently,  to  the  renewed  assurance 
of  a  cut  in  freight  rates,  which  buyers  believe  will 
come  shortly.  The  strike  scare  no  longer  serious, 
those  that  can  afford  to  delay  have  settled  back,  it 
would  seem,  to  wait  on  lower  prices  consequent  upon 
the  pruning  down  of  excessive  carrying  charges.  At 
any  rate,  after  about  the  middle  of  last  week,  the 
market  resumed  its  familiar  dullness  and  spot  orders 
were,  if  anything,  slower  than  they  had  been  before 
the  little  spurt  of  excited  buying. 

The  smokeless  districts,  which  are  usually  the 
most  active,  are  at  this  time  particularly  depressed 
because  tidewater  call  is  very  low  and  Eastern  ship¬ 
ments  generally  are  at  a  minimum.  It  is  estimated 
that  New  River  operations  are  not  doing  better  than 
30  per  cent,  which  is  an  improvement  of  about  four 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  week.  In  the  Winding 
Gulf  and  Pocahontas  districts  activities  are  on  a 
larger  scale  and  are  improving  as  the  lower  wage 
rate  opens  the  way  for  reduced  prices. 

Mines  there  are  running  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
and  much  of  their  production  is  going  to  meet  domes¬ 
tic  demands  in  the  Central  W  est  and  W est.  The 
embarrassing  fact  here  is  the  light  demand  for 
smokeless  slack,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  profitable 
preparation  of  coal  for  household  use.  Price  con¬ 
ditions  also  have  served  to  swing  demand  to  the 
cheaper  bituminous  block  coals  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

The  Logan  district  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
Hazard  and  Harlan  districts  of  Kentucky  report  an 
operation  percentage  of  about  65.  The  explanation 
of  their  greater  activity  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
their  production  is  well-adapted  to  meet  the  present 
call  for  domestic  coals,  while  the  reduced  cost  of 
mining,  due  to  the  readjustment  of  wages,  has  put 
them  in  condition  successfully  to  compete,  with  a 
fuel  that  is  highly  satisfactory,  against  more  expen¬ 
sively  mined  coals  that  are  no  more  meritorious. 

Prices  Little  Changed. 

Smokeless  prices  have  not  changed  much  for  the 
week-.  Domestic  lump  has  varied  between  $4  and 
$4.75,  egg  between  $3.50  and  $4.50,  mine-run  between 
$2  and  $2.75,  nut  and  slack,  between  $1.25  and  $2, 
while  specially  prepared  smithing  has  been  selling 
at  from  $3  to  $4.  Domestic  high  volatile  coals  have 
been  somewhat  firmer  and  have  sold  between  $3.35 
and  $3.75. 

Egg  of  this  variety  has  sold  from  $1.75  to  $2.75, 
while  mine-run  quotations  ran  from  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Nut  and  slack  have  been  hard  to  manage.  While 
they  were  in  somewhat  better  call,  conditions  forced 
an  over-production  that  kept  the  price  down.  They 
ranged  between  $1.15  and  $1.50. 

The  continued  mild  weather  has  been  the  occasion 
of  considerable  demoralization  in  marketing  coals. 
While  a  few  cool  days  starts  the  orders  coming 
rapidly,  the  immediately  succeeding  warm  sunshine 
is  sure  to  result  in  a  flood  of  embarrassing  can¬ 
cellations.  By  the  same  token,  contract  orders  are 
urged  or  checked  by  the  buyer  who  is  alternately 
optimistic  and  pessimistic.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
judge  the  varying  conditions,  for  his  experience  has 
never  encountered  them  before. 

As  a  measure  of  extreme  precaution,  the  railroads 
have  been  taking  on  a  good  deal  of  coal  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  tonnage  to  them  constitutes  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  the  moving  loads. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a  rather  sur¬ 
prising  total  of  shipment  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
lakes  on  Northwestern  orders.  These  cargoes  now 
get  away  from  the  lower  docks  promptly  and  are 
readily  absorbed  at  the  upper  docks.  It  is  expected 
that  November  1  will  see  the  end  of  these  shipments. 
The  notable  fact  of  the  week  was  a  significant  re- 
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currence  of  the  long  dormant  demand  for  by-product 
coal.  This  promises  to  solve  an  important  problem 
for  the  smokeless  producers,  as  it  means  a  market 
for  their  slack,  which  has  been  the  slowest  item  in 
their  production  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  practically  no  export  orders  at  this 
time  for  any  kind  of  coal.  The  expectation  that 
foreign  demand  would  follow  new  coal  mining  com¬ 
plications  in  Great  Britain  has  not  been  realized  and 
there  is  coming  to  be  a  feeling  among  Cincinnati 
operators  that  such  a  probability  is  very  remote. 

The  steady  resumption  of  industry,  even  though 
on  a  very  gradual  scale,  is  the  most  hopeful  fact  the 
Cincinnati  operator  sees  at  this  time.  Nobody  any 
longer  doubts  that  there  is  a  slight  improvement  and 
that  it  is  growing,  but  as  yet  this  fact  has  not  yet 
called  for  much  more  coal.  This  is  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  many  idle  or  semi-idle  plants  found  it  wise  to 
pick  up  distress  cargoes  of  fuel  at  a  low  price  and 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  work  this  off.  The  demand 
from  plants  that  have  had  this  experience  soon  will 
be  apparent  and  when  it  comes  it  will  make  itself  felt. 

It  may  be  set  down  that  the  strike  scare  is  over 
as  far  as  Cincinnati  is  concerned.  Nobody  believes 
there  will  be  a  strike,  though  there  still  are  those 
among  the  buyers  who  prefer  not  to  take  chances  and 
who  are  ordering  forward  as  large  a  tonnage  as  their 
conditions  of  storage  will  permit. 

The  domestic  market  in  Cincinnati  is  pretty  active 
just  now.  Practically  all  the  retail  dealers  are  busy. 
Some  of  the  deliveries  are  said  to  be  on  a  credit 
plan  that  corresponds  to  the  installment  system  so 
freely  used  in  connection  with  other  merchandise,  but 
in  the  case  of  people  in  good  standing  with  local 
credit  associations,  coal  merchants  are  not  hesitating 
to  send  the  coal.  Prices  have  as  yet  undergone  no 
change. 


NEW  ANTHRACITE  MINE 

Wilkes-Barre  Company  Has  Developments 
Under  Way  in  Lykens  Valley. 

The  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Corporation,  which  is 
developing  some  anthracite  property  at  Joliett, 
Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  expects  to  be  able  to  begin 
shipments  in  about  four  months’  time,  or  say  about 
the  first  of  March.  A  thousand-ton  breaker  is  now 
under  roof  and  rapidly  nearing  completion. 

A  siding  one  and  three-quarters  miles  in  length, 
including  the  loaded  and  empty  tracks,  has  been 
completed  and  the  slope  is  down  in  the  Skidmore 
seam  about  100  feet  into  the  coal.  At  this  point  the 
seam  is  six  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  A  three 
and  one-half  mile  electric  line  has  also  been  finished, 
together  with  transformers  and  sub-lines  to  the  hoist, 
which  is  now  in  operation  at  the  slope. 

All  the  buildings,  such  as  office,  machine  shop,  oil 
house,  powder  house  and  engine  house,  are  com¬ 
pleted,  and  material  for  the  steam  plant  and  other 
top  works  is  all  on  the  ground. 

The  property  is  estimated  to  contain  about  25,000,000 
tons  of  fine  quality  anthracite.  It  is  located  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Donaldson-Rausch  Creek  basin,  and 
the  bore  holes  have  cut  all  the  overlying  seams, 
which  were  found  in  excellent  condition.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  coal  is  known  as  Lykens  Valley 
red  ash  coal,  the  remainder  being  a  gray  ash. 

A.  F.  Wolf  is  president  of  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal 
Corporation,  and  main  office  is  in  the  Coal  Exchange 
Building,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Risk  of  Mine-Cave  Laws. 

A  serious  feature  of  the  new  legislation  with  regard 
to  mine-caves  is  the  fact  that  acceptance  of  the  laws 
and  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  percentage  of 
taxation  does  not  gain  immunity  from  criminal  prose¬ 
cution.  Even  though  a  company  is  paying  the  regu¬ 
lar  percentage  of  taxation,  the  officials  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  an  accident  occurs  that  is  indicative 
of  negligence.  There  is  no  alternative  of  a  fine,  al¬ 
though  a  fine  can  be  imposed  in  addition. 

Furthermore,  these  penalties  are  provided  al¬ 
though  the  property  at  risk  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
subject  to  mining  rights  and  was  purchased  with  that 
understanding. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 


Heavy  Coastwise  Movement  Under  Way, 
With  Export  Trade  Lifeless. 

For  some  weeks  past  the  New  England  trade  has 
been  brisk  in  comparison  with  the  export  trade,  and 
additional  momentum  has  been  acquired  during  the 
past  two  weeks  as  a  result  of  the  prospect  of  a  rail¬ 
road  strike.  As  soon  as  the  strike  loomed  up  as  a 
strong  possibility,  New  England  concerns  were  mak¬ 
ing  immediate  efforts  to  put  in  an  additional  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  before  the  first  of  November.  'Coast¬ 
wise  movement  of  coal  expanded  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced,  showing  slight  gains  following  the  increased 
demand. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  available  steamers, 
schooners  and  barges  which  normally  engage  in  this 
trade  are  being  kept  busy.  In  addition  several  steam¬ 
ers  that  were  laid  up  all  the  summer  have  been  put 
in  commission  again. 

Stocks  on  hand  at  all  three  piers  are  far  below 
normal  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  coal  is  being 
shipped  to  tidewater  for  speculation  as  was  the  case 
in  a  previous  situation  similar  to  the  one  now  ex¬ 
isting.  The  estimated  amount  on  hand  at  all  piers 
is  165,000  tons  of  which  23,000  tons  is  listed  at  Lam¬ 
bert’s  Point  Exchange,  34,000  at  Newport  News  Ex¬ 
change,  and  40,000  at  Sewalls  Point  Exchange.  The 
balance,  68,000  tons,  represents  the  amount  on  hand 
outside  the  pools. 

According  to  local  wholesalers,  there  are  encour¬ 
aging  signs  in  the  bituminous  situation.  Improve¬ 
ment  continues  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  sea¬ 
son,  and  while  the  volume  of  new  business  has  not 
been  extensive  it  has  shown  an  increase  from  week 
to  week.  On  this  account  a  better  feeling  exists  in 
the  industry,  and  it  is  believed  that  general  business 
is  improving  because  railroads  and  industrial  con¬ 
sumers  are  buying  more  extensively. 

Export  Outlook  Not  Hopeless. 

Thus  far  little  change  has  been  noted  in  the  export 
demand,  although  two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
expiration  of  the  British  coal  subsidy  which  has 
caused  British  coal  operators  some  trouble  in 
smoothing  out  the  serious  labor  and  financial  trou¬ 
bles.  There  are  indications  that  exports  from  this 
country  are  not  to  be  abandoned  without  a  vigorous 
struggle.  British  ship  owners  are  asking  higher 
freight  from  Cardiff  to  South  American  ports  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  homeward  freights,  which  should 
be  a  card  in  favor  of  American  shippers. 

If  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  have  railroads 
carry  coals  from  mines  to  tidewater  for  export  at  $1 
per  ton  less  than  the  present  rate  are  successful,  it 
may  be  possible  next  year  to  put  the  best  coals  on 
board  ships  at  leading  ports  for  around  $3.75  to  $4 
per  gross  ton,  which  would  then  enable  American 
exporters  to  meet  competition  on  favorable  terms. 

The  rate  of  movement  at  all  piers  here  increased 
from  35,000  tons  a  day  last  week  to  39,000  tons  a  day 
this  week,  which  is  the  best  rate  since  the  final  week 
in  August.  Dumpings  for  the  week  ending  October 
21st  were  236,289  tons;  for  the  previous  week  212,298 
tons  were  handled  over  all  piers.  For  the  year  to 
date  13,073,076  tons  has  been  dumped  as  compared 
with  17,471,411  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Prices  stiffened  in  the  early  days  of  the  flurry,  but 
Pool  1  has  again  ,  eased  off  to  $5,  which  is  only  10 
cents  higher  than  the  price  of  a  week  ago.  Other 
pools  remain  approximately  unchanged,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  not  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  until  it  is 
possible  to  get  higher  prices,  as  many  operators  are 
compelled  to  sell  for  less  than  cost  of  production  to 
meet  competition. 


States  Attorney  Leach  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  set 
November  10  as  the  date  for  the  trial  of  members 
of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  on  the  charge  of 
illegally  fixing  prices.  It  is  intimated,  however,  that 
there  may  be  some  delay  in  the  actual  hearing. 


The  Semet-Solvay  Co.  is  arranging  to  build  a 
$3,000,000  by-product  and  gas  plant  next  spring  at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Uncertainty  Makes  Buyers  Most  Dubious — 
Coal  Prices  Steadied. 

Business  in  the  Northwest  in  relation  to  the  threat¬ 
ened  strike,  is  somewhat  like  feeling  during  the 
Millerite  End  of  the  world”  prediction  of  by-gone 
years.  People  cannot  really  believe  that  the  railroad 
men  will  actually  strike  in  view  of  conditions,  and 
yet  there  is  the  vague  uncertainty  that  nothing  is 
impossible.  Buyers  are  more  than  loath  to  load  up 
with  coal  beyond  reasonable  needs.  And  yet,  if  a 
strike  ensues,  they  may  wish  most  mightily  that  they 
had  done  so.  The  various  union  organizations  which 
refused  to  join  in  with  the  walkout  offer  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  affair  will  not  be  a  success,  if  it  actually 
begins.  Still  uncertainty  pervades  the  general  feeling 
and  makes  buyers  most  dubious. 

Perhaps  in  the  coal  business  the  strike  has  not  been 
a  bad  thing,  especially  if  it  does  not  occur.  People 
have  needed  the  extra  incentive  to  buying  to  induce 
them  to  lay  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  coal  right  now. 
Even  if  there  were  no  thought  of  a  strike,  there 
should  be  more  coal  moving  at  wholesale  and  at 
retail,  than  has  been  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to 
assume  that  winter  will  be  mild  and  gradual  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  Already  the  season  is  past 
the  time  when  often  there  is  fairly  cold  weather  and 
a  need  for  steady  fuel  consumption.  That  this  season 
has  been  a  fortunate  exception, — fortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  belated  buyer,  is  no  assurance  that 
the  same  considerateness  will  continue. 

Coal  should  have  been  moved  to  the  interior  in 
greater  quantities  than  has  been  the  case,  even  with 
the  rush  which  followed  the  threatened  strike.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  serious  trouble  for 
lack  of  coal,  since  the  distribution  has  been  fairly 
general  and  that  by  retailers  has  been  wider  though 
in  smaller  units.  People  will  be  buying  oftener  than 
has  been  their  custom.  But  there  is  a  fair  number 
which  has  refused  to  buy  at  all  so  far,  for  domestic 
use,  generally  because  they  had  some  left  over  from 
last  winter. 

Consumers  Scrutinize  Needs. 

This,  threat  of  a  strike  has  started  them  all  to 
scrutinizing  their  needs  and  to  buying  if  they  saw 
the  need  of  fuel  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  has  also 
stimulated  the  steam  trade  buyers,  who  have  been 
very  balky  in  the  matter  of  buying,  and  they  have 
been  stocking  up  to  some  extent. 

It  has  been  helpful  to  the  coal  trade  by  steadying 
the  prices  which  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  until 
lately,  due  to  the  keenest  competition  for  the  steam 
trade  business.  The  soft  coal  market  has  been  cut 
to^  the  quick  until  this  strike  became  imminent,  and 
still  buying  was  reluctant  and  slow.  Now  that  it  is 
a  question  of  a  serious  interruption  to  traffic,  there 
has  been  support  to  the  market,  and  coal  is  moving 
with  less  trouble. 

Next  week  will  tell  the  story.  Cold  weather  may 
igiye  a  good  brace  to  the  general  market.  The  indus¬ 
trial  situation  continues  to  be  hesitant  and  uncertain. 
There  is  still  nothing  leading  to  any  material  pick¬ 
up  in  factory  production.  The  demand  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods  is  cautious  and  limited.  Production 
is  reduced  in  nearly  everything  and  shows  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  change  to  greater  activity. 

Tlie  proposed  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  farm 
products  may  have  some  effect  upon  business  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  expected  to  benefit  the 
farmer  and  to  give  him  that  much  more  for  his 
wares,  thereby  enabling  him  to  buy  more  freely  than 
he  has  been  willing  or  able  to  do.  If  it  shall  have 
this  effect,  it  will  return  to  industry  in  the  way  of 
increased  production.  Yet  these  reductions  will  have 
their  adverse  effect  upon  the  coal  business,  in  that 
they  will  stimulate  expectation  that  coal  rates  will 
be  reduced  similarly.  Everyone  in  the  Northwest 
would  welcome  it.  The  matter  has  been  urged  time 
and  again.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  since 
last  spring.  But  it  is  still  a  question  of  the  future, 
and  by  no  means  even  moderately  assured. 


Saward’s  Annual  the  coal  trade  standard  book 
of  statistics.  Price  $2.50. 


INQUIRIES  AT  BALTIMORE 


Demand  for  Coal  Not  Greatly  Stimulated- 
Anthracite  Receipts  Increased. 

The  soft  coal  trade  has  not  responded  in  any  rna 
terial  way  to  the  threatened  railroad  strike.  Tru 
there  is  a  somewhat  increased  line  of  inquiry  an, 
ordering  but  it  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  indi 
cate  that  it  comes  from  a  fear  that  transportatioi 
will  be  paralyzed  and  that  industrial  supplies  fo 
storage  are  essential  at  the  moment.  Not  only  ha 
demand  held  off  but  the  situation  as  to  prices  doe 
not  indicate  a  state  of  public  excitement  over  tb 
strike  threat. 

During  last  week  the  advance  of  price  did  no 
run  more  than  from  10  to  25  cents  as  best.  Bes 
grade  steam  coals,  except  for  a  few  specialized  line' 
have  been  offering  freely  at  $2.50.  Lower  gradi 
steam  coals  of  fair  quality  are  on  the  market  dowi 
to  $2  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  while  the  poorer  quali 
ties  are  still  offering  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Excellen 
lump  gas  is  to  be  had  also  at  $2.50. 

The  export  and  bunker  situation  remains  unin 
teresting  as  port  business  is  poor.  Only  five  ship; 
have  been  loaded  at  Baltimore  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  October,  or  a  total  of  23,051  tons  cargo  anc 
2,573  tons  bunker.  This  is,  however,  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  over  the  same  period  of  September 
Bunker  coal  continues  to  offer  exceptionally  low 
Pool  9  on  a  gross  ton  at  the  piers,  before  trimming 
being  offered  at  from  $5.15  to  $5.25  per  ton. 

Increased  Buying  of  Hard  Coal. 

Hard  coal  men  report  that  there  has  been  some 
stimulation  in  buying  in  smaller  lots  particularly, 
but  this  is  largely  ascribed  to  the  usual  seasonal  con¬ 
ditions.  The  only  real  activity  of  demand  has  to  do 
with  the  so-called  No.  3  hard,  or  stove  size,  which 
has  been  in  such  scarce  supply  that  a  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  are  now  being  forced  to  take  other  grades 
of  coal. 

The  coal  dealers  of  Baltimore  are  not  now  worry¬ 
ing  themselves  over  the  question  of  supply  of  the 
general  public,  even  though  the  section  is  fully  two 
months  short  of  normal  supply,  and  local  yards  are 
beginning  to  show  the  effect  of  seasonal  ordering 
above  the  run  of  coal  to  the,  city.  This  run  inci¬ 
dentally  has  been  improved  as  compared  with  the 
very  poor  showing  of  August  and  September. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  October  will  show 
an  increase  of  about  one-third  in  deliveries  over 
September.  The  receipts  on  the  B.  &  O.  and  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  will  also  show  some  increase,  and  the 
run  as  a  whole  will  be  fairly  close  to  the  normal 
60,000  tons.  The  great  trouble  is  that  there  is  now 
too  much  of  one  kind  and  too  little  of  popular  size 
in  yards  here  because  many  mining  companies  have 
insisted  on  dealers  buying  a  ton  of  No.  2  or  pea  coal 
every  time  they  were  given  a  ton  of  stove.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  dealers  are  not  worrying  over  public  sup¬ 
ply  is  that  they  feel  that  the  public  was  given  every 
warning,  but  preferred  to  withhold  buying  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  newspaper  talk  of  lower  prices 
to  come. 


Many  Freight  Rate  Reductions. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  has  issued 
a  summary  showing  freight  rate  reductions  put  into 
effect  since  the  rate  increase  of  last  year,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  being  to  refute  the  charge  of  labor  lead¬ 
ers  that  the  carriers  have  retained  the  entire  amount 
saved  by  the  12  per  cent  wage  reduction  of  July  1st. 

In  eastern  territory,  reductions  in  freight  rates  in¬ 
volving  a  large  amount  of  revenue  have  been  made 
as  follows:  Iron  ore,  28%;  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  (road 
building  materials),  18%;  rock  salt  to  seaboard,  20%;. 
export  iron  and  steel,  25% ;  grain,  ex-Lake,  for  ex¬ 
port,  33%;  grain  and  grain  products,  domestic,  Buf¬ 
falo,  f.  o.  b.,  10%;  grain,  all-rail,  for  export,’ from 
Chicago,  30%;  flour,  all-rail,  for  export,  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  29% ;  grain  and  grain  products,  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  13%  ;  lake  cargo  coal  rates— reduction  per  ton 
for  the  season  28  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  numerous  individual  rates 
have  been  changed. 


:hicago  market  erratic 

inand  and  Prices  Influenced  by  Changing 
Character  of  Strike  News. 

The  possibilities  of  a  railroad  strike  coupled  with 
■er  freight  rates  has  worked  some  peculiar  changes 
the  Chicago  coal  trade  during  the  past  week.  One 
,  a  strike  looks  certain,  and  the  industrial  users 
coal  rush  in  their  buying  orders,  while  the  follow- 
;  day  the  chances  for  a  tie  up  look  very  remote, 
i  the  steam  coal  users  withdraw  once  more  from 
■  market.  The  result  has  been  wide  price  fluctua- 
ns,  almost  daily  during  the  week. 

The  domestic  situation  has  also  taken  a  turn,  but 
t  for  the  better,  for  householders  now  see  lower 
ught  rates  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  rail- 
ads  and  are  holding  off  a  little  longer  in  anticipa¬ 
nt  of  benefiting  by  such  reductions.  This  in  turn 
s  put  the  retailers  in  an  unfortunate  position,  espe- 
dly  so  in  view  of  the  approach  of  winter  and  the 
alization  that  later  the  householders’  orders  will 
!e  up  too  fast  to  handle. 

The  situation  is  not  an  encouraging  one  for  the 
tailers  at  present.  They  were  just  beginning  to 
ijQy  a  fair  fall  business  when  the  strike  matter 
:came  the  topic  of  the  day. 

That  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  orders,  but 
e  actual  volume  of  coal  moved  during  the  past 
eek  in  Chicago  on  previous  orders  was  large  in 
jlume.  There  was  a  good  increase  this  week  in  the 
:tual  deliveries  from  retail  yards. 

Production  on  Up-Grade. 

Illinois  mines  are  making  steady  gains  in  running 
tne  and  production.  With  one  exception,  each 
eek  for  two  months  shows  a  gain.  In  the  Spring- 
>ld  district,  for  example,  the  16  principal  mines  are 
orking  about  65  per  cent.  Some  of  them  are  work- 
ig  full  time,  while  others  operate  on  a  fifty  per 
;nt  basis.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  entire  section 
ill  be  working  full  time  this  year,  but  it  is  expected 
lat  they  will  hold  the  gains  they  have  made  in  Tun¬ 
ing  time.  „  o'  A 

1  Last  week  the  Chicago  ofhee  of  the  C.  &  A. 

■y  announced  that.they  moved  11,350  cars  on 
s  rails  for  the  first  14  days  of  October,  which 
ompares  with  11,003  cars  for  the  same  period 
ist  year.  From  this  report  it  is  evident  that 
lore  freight  is  being  moved  by  at  least  some  of 
ie  railroads.  The  railroads  have  been  very  light 
urchasers  of  coal  recently,  many  of  them  haling 
istalled  many  drastic  fuel-saving  plans. 

Industrial  Demand  Fluctuates. 

As  indicated  by  the  increased  movement  of 
reight,  the  manufacturers  are  working  on  a  bet- 
er  basis.  Demand  from  the  “industrials,”  while 
luctuating  widely,  due  to  the  outlook  for  a  rail 
trike,  has  nevertheless  been  stimulated  by  the 
iatura.1  demands  of  increased  production.  This 
lernand  was  urgent  for  several  days,  and,  coming 
•ather  suddenly,  caused  a  shortage  of  equipment 
m  the  lines  operating  in  Southern  Illinois.  Last 
veek  some  of  the  Southern  Illinois  mines  had  to 
suspend  operation  until  cars  were  secured. 

This  car  shortage,  although  only  small  and 
emporary,  should  serve  as  a  good  reminder  to 
she  public  in  general  and  to  industrial  users. 

Screenings  are  receiving  a  little  better  demand 
ind  prices  have  moved  up  in  some  quarters.  -  I  is 
demand  probably  was  the  result  of  operators  re¬ 
using  to  offer  screenings  at  the  low  figures  here¬ 
tofore  being  asked.  The  operator  decided  that 
ie  had  taken  losses  on  screenings  long  enough. 
His  withdrawing  of  screenings  at  a  price  below 
production  cost  raised  the  interest  of  the  buyers  to 
make  inquiries  and  place  orders,  fearing  a  further 
increase  in  price. 

The  weather  has  moderated  considerably  since 
the  cold  snap  of  two  weeks  ago,  and  with  that 
moderation  came  a  slowing  down  in  the  demand 
for  anthracite.  Rail  shipments  were  smaller  this 
week  while  the  movement  by  way  of  the  lakes 
registered  a  slight  increase  for  last  week.  Navi¬ 
gation  will  come  to  a  close  in  the  near  future,  so 
a  final  effort  to  land  supplies  of  coal  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  upper  lake  ports  is  being  made. 


Chicago  Notes 
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R.  A.  Frazier,  coal  man  from  Nevada,  la.,  was  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

Don  Critchfield,  coal  man  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  came 
to  Chicago  last  week. 

W.  G.  Duncan,  coal  man  from  Greenville,  Ky., 
stopped  in  Chicago  last  week. 

P.  A.  Koehler,  coal  man  from  Chatsworth,  111., 
was  a  Chicago  visitor  recently. 

W.  C.  Hill,  retail  coal  man  from  Beloit,  Wis.,  was 
in  the  Chicago  market  this  week. 

F.  R.  Sherwood  of  Tipton,  la.,  was  among  the  visit¬ 
ing  coal  men  in  this  city  last  week. 

R.  L.  Dunlap,  an  Iowa  City,  la.,  coal  man,  was 
among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

F.  B.  Walker,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Moline,  Ill., 
was  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

A.  Ferguson,  coal  operator  from  Clinton,  Ind., 
stopped  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  last  week. 

T.  H.  Ubben,  Pekin,  Ill.,  coal  man,  was  in  Chicago 
this  week  for  a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip. 

J.  W.  Barker,  coal  dealer  from  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
called  on  some  of  his  friends  in  Chicago  last  week. 

F.  H.  Enwright,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from 
Harriman,  Term.,  came  to  Chicago  for  a  short  visit 
last  week. 

J.  E.  and  S.  D.  Palmer  from  Providence,  Ky.,  spent 
some  time  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  their  coal 
business,  recently. 

B.  B.  Taylor  of  Catlin,  Ill.,  coal  man,  came  to 
Chicago  last  week  to  view  the  Exposition  of  Mines 
and  Mining  Equipment. 

G.  Greech  of  Pineville  and  S.  C.  Ferguson  of  Pres- 
tonbury,  Ky.,  were  in  Chicago  recently  on  business 
relating  to  their  coal  trade. 

G.  A.  Gaseman  was  attracted  to  Chicago  last  week 
by  the  National  Exposition  of  Mines.  Mr.  Gaseman 
is  a  coal  man  from  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  was  the  host  for  a 
group  of  operators  and  wholesalers  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  coal  fields  in  Indiana  a  week  ago. 

Word  comes  from  Murphysboro,  Ill.,  that  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  Co.’s  mine  is  again  working  full  time, 
the  mine  employing  approximately  200  men. 

C.  E.  Freeman,  retail  dealer  from  Bicknell,  Ind., 
was  in  town  for  a  short  time  last  week.  T.  M.  Byers, 
also  a  coal  man  from  Bicknell,  was  in  town. 

J.  N.  McCabe  and  Robert  Gruschow  of  the  Grus- 
chow-McCabe  Coal  Co.,  returned  this  week  from 
Cincinnati,  where  they  have  been  on  business  for 
several  days. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Southern  Gem  Coal  Co.  met  in  the  Chicago 
offices  of  that  company.  What  transpired  at  the 
meeting  was  not  divulged. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Knoebel  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  who  was 
in  Chicago  last  week  on  business,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  United  States 
Mine  Rescue  Standardization  Committee  to  consider 
physiological  requirements  in  breathing  apparatus. 

A  conference  of  the  various  factions  interested  in 
the  co-operative  investigation  on  Illinois  coal  mining 
conditions  was  held  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the 
Congress  Hotel.  Prof.  H.  Stoek  of  the  Department 
of  Mining  Engineers  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
presided. 

It  was  announced  here  last  week  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  suspended  until  February 
12th  the  operation  of  schedules  published  by  the 
Union  Pacific  System  which  propose  to  reduce  rates 
on  coal  from  mines  in  Wyoming  to  stations  in  Utah 
to  the  basis  in  force  prior  to  August  20,  1920. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  .R.  R.  has  issued 
a  circular  giving  the  names  of  the  mines,  operating 
companies,  location,  tonnage,  vein  and  sizes  of  coal 
produced.  The  circular  has  been  sent  to  6,000  retail 
dealers  and  industrial  consumers  who  buy  carloads 
on  its  lines.  The  object  is  to  help  move  coal. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers’  Association  at  their  meeting  last  week,  that 


any  freight  rate  reduction  that  is  to  come  should 
be  put  into  force  immediately  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  especially  those  who  are  not 
buying  coal  but  waiting  for  such  a  reduction. 

The  Chicago  trade  comments  favorably  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fight  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  consumers  for  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on 
soft  coal,  which  is  being  agitated  before  the  I.  C.  C. 
at  Washington.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction, 
if  successfully  put  through,  would  mean  an  annual 
saving  to  the  people  of  the  Twin  Cities  of  $200,000. 

C.  W.  Shaw,  division  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  in  a  recent  address,  gave  some  inter¬ 
esting  figures  on  coal  consumption.  He  says  it 
takes  84  pounds  of  coal  to  start  a  train  every  time 
it  is  stopped.  He  predicted  that  the  road  would  save 
a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  during  the  next  1 1 
months  through  a  system  of  conservation  that  has 
been  adopted. 


Pittsburgh  Market  Active. 

Coal  men  in  this  territory  at  this  time  find 
themselves  affected  by  two  emotions.  On  one 
hand,  they  are  very  much  delighted  over  increased 
sales  made  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  unable  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  this  increased  business  at  the 
present  time  is  best  for  the  coal  business  in  the 
long  run. 

Although  seasonal  demand  naturally  has  been 
favorable  to  new  business,  yet  the  impetus  given 
to  the  situation  during  the  past  week  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  possibility  of  the  railroad 
strike  tying  traffic  and  cutting  off  the  supply. 
Coal  men  look  for  a  decided  unfavorable  reaction 
during  the  month  of  November,  should  the  plans 
of  the  striking  railroad  men  fall  through.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  there  be  a  tieup  on  the 
railroads  for  a  week  or  two,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  demand  for  coal  thereafter  would  be 
increased,  and  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  steady 
market  from  then  on  through  the  winter. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  demand  for  coal,  prices 
have  not  changed  to  any  great  extent.  Mines 
that  were  producing  coal  on  a  minimum  basis 
easily  increased  their  output  to  take  care  of  the 
demand.  In  this  territory  the  maximum  increase 
in  the  prices  of  coal  over  previous  week  does  not 
exceed  ten  cents  a  ton.  Prices  for  coal  in  this 
territory  are  as  follows:  Steam:  mine-run,  $2.25 
%-inch,  $2.50;  l^-inch,  $2.75;  slack,  $1.60.  Gas 
mine-run,  $2.35;  54-inch,  $2.60;  1 -inch,  $2.85 
slack,  $1.80.  Domestic:  2-inch,  $3.20;  54-inch,  $2.60 
1 54-inch,  $2.85;  4-inch,  $3.40. 

Railroad  Strike  Averted  or  Postponed? 

The  papers  tell  of  the  calling  off  of  the  railroad 
strike  and  doubtless  there  is  to  be  no  general 
disturbance  on  the  first  of  November,  but  until 
a  better  spirit  prevails  on  the  part  of  employees, 
until  the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers  is  im¬ 
proved,  there  cannot  be  lasting  peace.  A  most 
arbitrary,  grasping  attitude  has  been  developed 
by  the  men  under  the  stimulation  of  their  leaders, 
actively  backed  by  Mr.  McAdoo  as  they  were 
during  his  term  of  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  condition  of 
more  than  a  few  roads  may  fairly  be  termed 
desperate,  and  they  cannot  do  much  for  the  men, 
however  kindly  their  intentions  may  be. 

There  must  be  an  effort  to  reduce  costs,  if  in¬ 
come  cannot  be  increased,  and  in  the  meantime 
a  lot  of  railroaders  with  more  money  on  hand 
than  they  ever  had  before,  are  apt  to  walk  out 
at  the  drop  of  the  hat  on  account  of  local  diffi¬ 
culties  and  grievances,  if  not  on  account  of  a 
general  strike  order. 

Buying  of  anthracite  at  Philadelphia  has  gotten 
back  to  normal.  Demand  for  stove  is  strong  and 
shippers  are  in  position  where  they  do  not  desire 
extra  orders  for  nut.  There  is  some  increase  in 
bituminous  buying  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  consumer  is  becoming  more  interested  as  the 
number  of  inquiries  which  turn  into  sales  in¬ 
creases.  Holders  of  contracts  are  beginning  to 
call  for  coal  more  liberally. 
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REGULATING  OTHERS 


Senators  Looking  for  Some  One  to  Pick  On 
Go  Away  from  Home. 

Representative  Echols  of  West  Virginia  comments 
on  the  fact  that  the  various  coal  control  bills  have 
come  from  Senators  representing  States  that  do  not 
figure  largely,  if  at  all,  as  coal  producers. 

“I  sometimes  wonder,”  says  he,  “that  these  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  so  bent  upon  government  regulation  of 
some  industry  do  not  introduce  some  bills  regulating 
those  things  at  their  homes  instead  of  reaching  out 
to  regulate  the  industries  which  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  they  are  not  so  well  informed  about  as 
dthers. 

“We  have  not  heard  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  introducing  any  bill  to  regulate,  control  and 
fix  prices  in  the  building  industry,  nor  have  we  heard 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  introducing  a  bill 
to  regulate  and  control  the  manufacture  of  silk,  wool¬ 
en  and  leather  goods  and  fix  the  price  thereof.  Neither 
have  we  heard  of  the  Senator  . from  Iowa  introducing 
a  bill  to  regulate,  control  and  fix  the  price  of  farm 
products. 

“All  these  are  certainly  as  essential  to  the  public 
welfare  and  health  of  the  people  as  is  coal.  I  assume 
the  Senators  know  something  about  these  matters  and 
therefore  do  not  feel  disposed  to  seek  government 
control  of  them.  Their  constituents  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  these  industries  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profits. 

“If  these  gentlemen  will  get  the  railroads  back  to 
an  efficient  basis  of  operation  from  the  wreck  of 
government  control,  so  they  can  haul  coal  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate,  they  will  do  far  more  to  relieve  the 
country  from  distress  than  they  can  accomplish  by 
further  government  regulation  of  industry.” 


DEATH  OF  S.  T.  PETERS 

Prominent  and  Successful  Wholesale  Coal 
Merchant  Dies  Suddenly. 


Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Less  than  30,000  tons  of  coal  was  exported  from 
Hampton  Roads  during  the  second  week  of  October, 
as.  compared  with  a  weekly  average  of  357,000  tons 
in  June.  Further  details  are  shown  below: 


Foreign 

Total 

Weekly  average: 

Export 

bunker 

foreign 

June,  1921  . . . . 

357,000 

91.000 

448,000 

Aug.,  1921  .... 

46,991 

55,405 

102,396 

W  e’ek  ended : 

Oct.  8  . 

39,174 

31,303 

70,477 

Oct.  15  . 

28,521 

37,212 

65,723 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

Lake  shipments  of  bituminous  this  season  up  to  the 

middle  of  October 

were  over 

2,000,000  ahead  of  last 

year  to  the  same 

date  and  nearly  equal 

to  those  of 

two  years  ago,  although  far 

behind  1918.  Further 

details  are  shown  below : 

Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

Week  ended 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

Sept.  25 . 

585,390 

25,447 

610,837 

Oct.  2 . 

544,311 

18,330 

562,641 

Oct  9 . 

728,426 

24,226 

752,652 

Oct.  16 . 

662,287 

24,861 

687,148 

Season  to  Oct.  16  19,625,201 

657,747 

20,282,948 

Cor.  period  1920  17,472,847 

1,012,705 

18,485,552 

Cor.  period  1919  19,868,450 

934,069 

20,802,519 

Cor.  period  1918  24,087,764 

1,071,252 

25,159,016 

.  Long  Price-Trend  Downward. 

According  to  one  financial  authority,  business  to¬ 
day  faces  an  entirely  new  set  of  conditions  compared 
with  those  prevailing  during  the  war  and  up  to  1920, 
or  even  during  the  era  before  the  war  for  many 
years.  The  thing  that  has  basically  changed  is  the 
trend  of  prices.  “A  turning  point  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1920,” 
he  says.  “At  that  time  the  period  of  rising  prices, 
which  had  continued  for  24  years,  occasionally  swing¬ 
ing  a  little  backward  but  always  resuming  the  rise, 
came  to  a  sudden  and  unmistakable  end.” 


A  large  circle  of  business  friends  were  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  on  Friday  last  of  Samuel 
T.  Peters,  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  firm  of 
Williams  &  Peters,  and  for  more  than  a  generation 
known  and  respected  as  one  of  the  forceful,  influ¬ 
ential  figures  of  the  coal  trade.  Although  Mr.’ Peters 
had  been  in  rather  poor  health  for  about  a  year,  and 
rather  infrequent  in  his  attention  to  business  during 
that  length  of  time,  the  end  came  suddenly,  as  it  was 
thought  by  his  immediate  associates  that  he  was  on 
the  mend. 

Mi.  Peters  was  67  years  of  age  and  had  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  coal  trade  during  all  his  business 
career.  For  forty  .years  and  more  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  brother-in-law,  R.  H.  Williams, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  or 
Williams  &  Peters,  and  for  more  than  37  years  of 
that  time  had  occupied  the  same  location  in  the 
Washington  Building,  having  been  one  of  the  first 
tenants. 

Mr.  Peters  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  resided 
in  the  Murray  Hill  section.  His  summer  home  was 
at  Islip,  L.  I.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  St.  Luke’s  Church. 

The  ceremony  was  attended  by  a  large  delegation 
of  coal  men,  including  members  of  the  trade  from 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  Boston  and  other  out-of-town  points, 
as  well  as. by  many  residents  of  Islip,  in  the  summer 
life  of  which  he  hadTieen  prominent  for  many  years. 
In  addition  to  his  widow  and  a  married  daughter, 
Mr.  Peters  leaves  one  son,  Harry  T.  Peters,  one  of 
the  junior  members  of  his  father’s  firm. 

Mr.  Peters  was  a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  to  which  he  had  presented  a  rare  col¬ 
lection  of  Chinese  jades  a  number  of  years  ago.  He 
was  also  much  interested  in  Chinese  porcelains  and 
pottery,,  having  a  very  valuable  collection  of  them 
m  his  city  home.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Hanover 
National  Bank  and  a  member  of  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  clubs. 

While  a  very  active,  energetic  man,  Mr.  Peters  in¬ 
clined  to  the  old  school  of  solid,  conservative  mer¬ 
cantile  methods  and  his  firm  is  known  for  its  sub¬ 
stantial  and  reliable  character.  His  attainments  form 
an  example  to  the  rising  generation. 


A.  j.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
coke,  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fuel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Archbald  Coal  Co.  resumed  operations  at  its 
Archbald  colliery,  near  Scranton,  last  Thursday.  The 
plant  had  been  idle  since  April. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Further  Big  Increase  Recorded  During  th 
Second  Week  in  October. 

1  roduction  of  bituminous  coal  made  another  de 
cided  gain  during  the  week  ending  October  15tt 
when  the  estimated  output  was  9,696,000  tons,  a  gai 
of  573,000  tons  over  the  week  before.  No  part  o 
this  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  railroad  strik 
scare  for  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  15tl 
that  the  strike  order  was  made  public.  Rather,  j 
was  a  continuation  of  the  upward  movement  that  hac 
been  under  way  for  a  month  or  more,  due  to  reviva 
in  some  lines  of  industry  and  the  desire  of  consumer 
to  enlarge  their  stocks  before  the  arrival  of  winter 
The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past  a- 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  showr 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 

e  Net  Tons - — > 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

September  24  .  8,527,000  11,851,000 

0ctober  1  .  8,890,000  11,350,000 

October  8  .  9,123,000  12,103,000 

October  15  .  9,696,000  12,110,000 

i  roduction  for  the  current  calendar  year,  up  to 
the  middle  of  October,  amounted  to  316,000,000  tons 
compared  with  424.000.000  tons  to  the  corresponding 
date  last  year. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  hard  coal  output  does  not  vary  much  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  figures: 

'  Net  Tons - 

Week  ending—  1921  1920 

September  24  .  1,754,000  1,701000 

°ctober  1  .  1,832,000  1 ,855^000 

0ctober  8  .  1,793,000  1,898000 

October  15  . 1,843,000  1, 906/XX) 


An  Attractive  Location. 

One  of  the  attractive  new  office  buildings  in 
Boston  is  that  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  at  73 : 
Water  Street,  corner  of  Post  Office  Square. 

Those  who  remember  the#dingy  old  edifice  at 
that  location,  bearing  the  designation,  4  Post 
Office  Square,  will  be  surprised  at  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  effected.  With  the  entrance 
on  Water  Street,  instead  of  Post  Office  Square, 
t  lere  has  been  a  much  better  layout  accom¬ 
plished.  There  is  an  improved  arrangement  of 
rooms  and  exceptional  light  and  outlook,  consid¬ 
ering  the  moderate  area  of  ground  space. 

Several  coal  people  have  been  prompt  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  advantages  of  the  location.  Both  of  the 
Jepson  firms  are  there  located,  together  with  H  N  I 
Hartwell  &  Son,  Percy  Heilner  &  Son  and ’the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.,  a  recent  arrival.  The  latter  ! 
company  in  particular  has  a  handsomely  equipped 
suite  of  rooms,  although  in  such  a  case  there  is  not 
much  distinction  to  be  drawn,  for  all  have  been  alive 
to  the  opportunity  for  refurnishing  and  general  ! 
brightening  up  when  taking  new  quarters. 


Coal  Prices  Always  Criticized. 

Coal  profits  are  a  perennial  source  of  criticism,  i 
ut  there  are  some  articles  of  commerce  that 
proportionately  pay  on  a  most  liberal  basis.  Take 
the  matter  of  picture  postals  that  are  sold  in 
various  places  of  public  resort  throughout  the 
country.  Two  for  five”  is  the  established  rate, 
but  at  the  supply  houses  the  public  at  large  can  | 
buy  them  at.  forty  cents  a  hundred,  and  the  | 
trade  has  an  inside  price  lower  than  this.  That 
certainly  affords  a  very  fair  degree  of  profit; 
most  interesting  when  figured  on  a  percentage 
basis. 

The  one  great  feature  that  the  coal  trade  has  to 
contend  with  in  its  public  relations  is  that  it  is 
the  only  commodity  that  the  public  at  large  buys 
by  the  ton.  While  other  purchases  are  made  by  . 
the  pound,  or  even  by  the  ounce,  coal  is  required 
in  such  great  amounts  that  the  volume  thereof 
necessarily  means  a  high  price.  However  small 
the  percentage  of  profit  may  be,  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  found  to  be  a  substan- 
tial  figure. 
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Rochester  &  Pittsburgh’s  New  Office  Building. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Mining  Company  Erects  an  Up-to-Date  Home  at  Indiana  for 
Its  Executive,  Legal  and  Engineering  Departments. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  modern, 
up-to-date  office  building  recently  erected  by  the 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  Indiana, 
Pa.,  for  its  own  use  and  for  that  of  allied  coal 

companies. 

The  building  is  centrally  located  in  the  business 
section  of  the  town  and  on  the  same  block  with  the 
Post  Office.  The  plot  of  ground  upon  which  the 
building  is  located  is  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a 
large  open  space  or  park  opposite  same  on  the  south 
giving  an  abundance  of  light,  air  and  sunshine. 

The  building  has  a  southerly  frontage  of  98  feet 
on  Church  Street  and  an  easterly  frontage  of  155 
feet  on  Carpenter  Avenue,  forming  an  “L”  shaped 
building  and  so  planned  that  it  may  be  extended 
north  to  Gomper  Avenue,  with  a  wing  thereon, 
forming  an  ultimate  “U”  shaped  building.'  The  ex¬ 
terior  is  faced  with  light-colored  grey  bricks,  with 
Indiana  limestone  trimmings  except  the  stone  course 
at  the  ground  and  the  entrance  steps,  platforms,  etc., 
which  are  a  close-grained,  hard  rubbed  bluestone. 

Reinforced  concrete  fireproof  construction  is  used 


tables,  reading  tables  and  other  requisite  club  room 
equipment  and  for  buffet-lunch  arrangements  at  the 
east  end  of  the  room  for  the  use  of  the  employes 
in  the  building.  The  balance  of  the  third  story 
is  occupied  by  the  Engineering  Department,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  drafting  room  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building. 

There  is  a  tier  of  fireproof  vaults  in  the  Carpenter 
Avenue  wing,  thus  providing  a  vault  in  each  story. 
The  large  vault  in  connection  with  the  drafting  room 
in  the  third  story  is  fitted  up  for  the  filing  of  sur¬ 
veys,  maps  and  other  valuable  documents.  There  is 
also  a  tier  of  similar  vaults  in  the  Church  Street 
wing,  providing  a  vault  in  the  basement,  first  and 
second  stories  each. 

Interior  Finish. 

The  inside  wood  finish,  doors,  etc.,  are  plain  native 
oak  finished  in  the  natural  wood.  In  general  the 
floors  in  offices  and  rooms  devoted  to  business  pur¬ 
poses  are  of  vertical  grain  yellow  pine. 

The  floors  in  the  corridors,  halls  and  entrance 


f 


throughout  the  building  and  the  structure  is  built  and 
finished  in  a  first-class  manner.  There  is  about 
17,650  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  offices  and 
rooms  occupied  for  business  purposes. 

In  general,  the  building  is  planned  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  in  the  first  story  in  the  Church  Street 
front,  and  immediately  opposite  the  main  entrance 
on  Church  Street  is  located  the  telephone  switch¬ 
boards  and  “Information.”  The  Law  Department 
occupies  a  suite  of  offices  on  the  Church  Street 
•  front  in  the  second  story,  with  the  rooms  devoted 
to  Compensation  Insurance  convenient  to  same  in  the 
Carpenter  Avenue  wing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Carpenter  Avenue  wing 
in  the  second  story  is  occupied  by  the  Auditor’s 
Department.  The  Church  Street  section  of  the 
building  in  the  third  story  is  devoted  to  a  Club 
Room  for  the  use  of  the  employes  of  the  coal 
companies,  together  with  an  Assembly  Room  con¬ 
nected  with  same  by  means  of  folding  doors. 

Club  Facilities  for  Employees. 

,  A  suite  of  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  members  of 
the  club  and  guests  are  conveniently  located  at  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  separated  from  the  club 
room  by  a  corridor  and  the  janitor’s,  suite,  with 
!  club  kitchen  and  other  essential  appointments  are 
|  located  at  the  east  end.  The  club  room  is  of  ample 
size  to  allow  for  the  installation  of  billiard  and  pool 


lobbies  are  laid  with  terrazzo,  with  marble  borders 
and  base,  excepting  that  the  floors  in  the  entrance 
vestibules,  on  Church  Street  and  Carpenter  Avenue 
are  paved  with  marble,  with  marble  wainscoting  in 
the  Church  Street  entrance. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  planning  the  building  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  the  offices  would  be  well 
lighted,  both  by  windows  by  day  and  by  electric 
lights  at  night. 

A  dual  control  overhead  traction  electric  elevator 
runs  from  the  basement  to  the  third  story,  with  the 
machinery  room  located  in  the  roof  house  over  and 
adjoining  the  elevator  shaft. 

There  is  a  dual  system  of  water  supply,  one  from 
the  street  main  and  the  other  from  a  driven  well; 
the  latter  to  be  used  for  drinking  water  and  for 
the  lavatories,  baths  and  showers.  The  two  systems 
are  cross-connected,  so  that  either  system  may  be 
used  at  all  fixtures.  All  of  the  hot  water  for  the 
plumbing  fixtures  is  supplied  through  a  Ruud  water 
heater  supplied  with  natural  gas.  The.  several  fire- 
places  in  the  building  are  also  supplied  with  the 
natural  gas. 

The  building  is  planned  and  arranged  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  following  companies:  The  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Jefferson  & 
Clearfield  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Brush  Creek  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  the  Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Co.,  the  Coal 
Run  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Tide  Coal  Mining  Co. 


COKING  NON-COKING  COAL 


Experiments  in  Utah  Have  Apparently 
Accomplished  the  Impossible. 

The  obtaining  of  a  good  grade  of  coke  from 
coals  which  seemed  devoid  of  any  coking  property 
has  been  accomplished  by  investigators  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  by  the 
employment  of  a  specially  devised  low-temperature 
coking  process.  As  a  result  of  the  process,  valuable 
by-products  in  the  way  of  ammonia,  gas  and  tar  are 
derived. 

The  experiments  were  undertaken  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the 
smoke  problem  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  It  was 
found  that  coke  was  regularly  obtained  from  only 
a  few  coals  tributary  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  district, 
and  if  the  use  of  coke,  a  smokeless  fuel,  was  to  be 
increased  in  that  city,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  coking  coals  not 
regularly  used  for  that  purpose.  Six  coals  from 
various  Utah  districts  were  tested. 

Although,  so  far  as  present  standards  of  coking 
indications  are  concerned,  the  coals  tested  seemed 
quite  non-coking,  treatment  by  the  methods  devised 
by  Prof.  S.  W.  Parr,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
resulted  in  a  yield  of  good  coke  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  60  p6r  cent  of  the  coal  employed.  The 
coke  is  dense  and  of  good  texture,  and  seems  adapted 
to  use  as  a  domestic  fuel  and  for  metallurgical  pur¬ 
poses.  In  some  respects  the  coke  seems  superior  to 
anthracite  for  use  in  domestic  furnaces. 

Utility  of  By-Products. 

Slightly  more  than  20  pounds  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  were  recovered  per 
ton  of  coal  coked.  The  gas  recovered  as  a  by¬ 
product  is  especially  suitable  for  utilization  in  city 
mains.  The  tar  oils  obtained  should  lend  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  cracking  processes,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  a  product  suitable  for  motor-fuel  purposes,  and 
may  also  prove  a  source  of  creosote  oil  and  other 
wood  preserving  materials.  These  tar  oils,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  marked  drying  properties,  may  also 
be  available  for  paint  and  varnish  manufacture. 

Other  uses  suggest  themselves,  such  as  direct  com¬ 
bustion  in  engines  of  the  Diesel  type,  as  fuel  for 
steam  generation,  as  a  source  of  heat  for  metal¬ 
lurgical  purposes,  the  carburetting  of  water  gas,  and 
as  the  source  of  pitch  as  a  binder  for  the  briquetting 
of  breeze,  lignite  fuels,  etc. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  of  two-fold 
importance,  indicating  the  possibility  of  coking  many 
coals  not  generally  considered  to  have  coking  quali¬ 
ties,  and  also  constituting  a  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  smoke  problem  in  communities  not  favorably 
situated  for  the  obtaining  of  smokeless  fuel. 


Anthracite  Prices. 


Company  prices  for  anthracite  are  generally  quot¬ 
able  within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large 
producers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price 
for  certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 


Broken  . 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

No.  1  Buckwheat 

Rice  . 

Barley . 

Birdseye  . 


$7.60-$7.75 
7.60-  8.00 
7.90-  8.10 
7.90-  8.10 
6.15-  6.20 

3.50-  .... 

2.50-  ... 

1.50-  ... 
2  50-  ... 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$9.00-$9.25  on  stove,  $8.75-$9  on  chestnut,  $8.25-$8.50 
on  egg,  and  from  $5.75-$6.00  for  pea 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3.25-$3.60;  rice,  $2.25- 
$2.50;  barley,  $1.25-$1.40 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 
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GLEN  ALDEN  RESUMES 

Danger  of  Anthracite  Strike  Averted  by 
Reopening  of  Collieries. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Oct.  27. — Operations  are  being  re¬ 
sumed  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  the  six  collieries  of 
the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  in  this  city  which  have  been 
idle  since  August  27th,  when  the  Kohler  mine-cave 
law  went  into  effect.  The  Pancoast  colliery  of  the 
Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co.  at  Throop,  which  was  simi¬ 
larly  affected,  is  also  being  reopened. 

This  action  follows  the  rendering  of  a  decision  by 
Judge  Fuller  of  the  Luzerne  County  Court  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  which  he  held  the  Kohler  act  to  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  While  this  would  not  prevent  the  authorities 
in  Lackawanna  County  from  bringing  civil  or  crim¬ 
inal  action  against  the  Glen  Alden  officials  if  they 
should  see  fit,  it  is  not  believed  there  is  the  slightest 
danger  of  them  doing  so,  as  public  sentiment  would 
strongly  condemn  such  a  course. 

The  Glen  Alden  company  has  publicly  announced 
that  it  will  repair  all  damages  that  may  arise  from 
the  operation  of  the  collieries  in  question  until  the 
law  has  been  repealed  or  modified  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of 
the  courts  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

With  the  announcement  last  Saturday  that  the  col¬ 
lieries  would  be  reopened,  the  call  for  a  district  con¬ 
vention  of  mine  workers  to  take  a  strike  vote  was 
rescinded.  The  convention  was  to  have  been  held 
in  this  city  last  Monday,  and  if  it  had  been  decided 
to  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  5,000  or  6,000  men 
who  were  rendered  idle  when  the  mines  closed,  all 
the  operations  in  the  northern  or  Wyoming  region 
would  have  been  tied  up.  This  danger  has  now 
been  averted.  ' 

Company  Heads  Announce  Decisions. 

The  decision  to  resume  operations  was  announced 
in  the  following  message  to  the  union  leaders  from 
the  presidents  of  the  Glen  Alden  and  Price-Pan¬ 
coast  companies : 

“Scranton,  Pa.,  Oct.  22,  1921. 
“Mr.  William  J.  Brennan,  president,  Mr.  Enoch 

Williams,  secretary-treasurer,  and  the  committee 

of  twenty-one,  Representing  District  No.  1,  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America, 

“Dear  Sirs:  On  October  4,  1921,  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  addressed  to  a  committee  appointed  by  repre¬ 
sentative  civic  bodies  of  this  city,  stated  that,  much 
as  we  regretted  such  action,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  closed  the  six  collieries  then  idle  until  the  Kohler 
law  had  been  amended  or  repealed  by  the  legislature, 
had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  or 
definite  assurances' were  received  that  the  act  would 
not  be  enforced  pending  the  determination  of  its  con¬ 
stitutionality  by  the  courts. 

“Since  that  time  the  court  of  Luzerne  county,  by 
President  Judge  Fuller,  has  decided  that  the  Kohhr 
law  is  unconstitutional,  and  we  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  this  decision  will  be  maintained  by  the 
appellate  court. 

“We  feel  very  keenly  the  hardships  which  have 
been  and  are  being  inflicted  upon  our  employes  by 
reason  of  unemployment  at  this  season  when  winter 
is  approaching  and  needs  of  employes  are  pressing, 
and  also  sympathize  with  the  situation  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  general  public,  and  these  phases  of  the 
subject  have  had  a  vital  influence  in  our  consideration. 

“In  the  time  that  thus  elapsed  since  the  communi¬ 
cation  referred  to  and  the  present,  the  officers  and 
committee  representing  your  organization,  together 
with  others  who  have  been  co-operating  with  you, 
have  interviewed  representatives  of  the  different  civic 
organizations  and  other  persons  of  prominence  in  the 
effort  to  secure  such  assurance  as  we  believed  nec¬ 
essary  in '  order  to  protect  us  properly  and  fairly 
during  the  period  which  must  elapse  before  a  final 
decision  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  can  be 
obtained. 

“You  have  made  representations  to  us  that  you 
have  secured  what,  in  your  judgment,  amounts  to 
such  assurance,  and,  relying  upon  these  representa¬ 
tions  and  in  view  of  the  Luzerne  county  court  de¬ 
cision  above  referred  to,  and  in  view  of  the  strong 
desire  of  our  employes  and  many  other  citizens  to 


have  the  mines  re-opened  for  the  reasons  above  men¬ 
tioned,  we  have  concluded  to  resume  operations  tem¬ 
porarily  at  the  colleries  which  are  now  closed,  as 
soon  as  preparations  therefor  can  be  made,  and  con¬ 
tinue  operations  therein  unless  the  attitude  of  public 
officials  or  other  persons,  or  the  reversal  of  Judge 
Fuller’s  decision  shall  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
again  clo^e  these  collieries. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“GLEN  ALDEN  COAL  CO., 

“By  William  W.  Inglis, 

“President. 

“I  approve  of  the  above  communication  and  shall 
be  governed  by  it  so  far  as  the  Price-Pancoast  Coal 
Co.  is  concerned. 

“William  L.  Allen, 
“President  Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co.” 


One  Outlet  for  Poor  Coal. 

Officials  of  retail  associations  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  a  coal  company  to  reform  its  methods 
if  it  once  gets  in  the  mail  order  game  with  parties 
that  know  nothing  about  coal,  but  presume,  be¬ 
cause  to  them  “coal  is  coal,”  they  are  making  a 
lot  of  money  by  buying  direct. 

Barnum  said  something  about  fooling  some 
people,  but  it  falls  flat  when  you  also  remember 
the  other  saying  about  one  being  born  every  min¬ 
ute.  That  is  the  reason  why  fake  brokers,  by 
changing  their  title  semi-occasionally,  can  keep 
alive. 

That,  too,  is  why  coal  consumers  who  are  often 
stung  by  poor  coal  do  not  tell  their  neighbors 
about  it,  and  so  the  “put  and  take”  keeps  the 
game  going.  A  regular  whirl  like  a  merry-go- 
round.  One  arrives  at  the  same  place  mounted 
either  on  a  bull  or  a  bear  or  lamb,  but  if  there 
comes  a  strike  and  coal  gets  scarce  these  scalp¬ 
ers  drop  out  and  leave  their  customers  high  and 
dry  without  any  reliable  source  of  supply  to  go 
to  when  things  get  a  bit  squally. 


Too  Many  Mine  Holidays. 

An  astute  financial  writer  in  one  of  the  New 
York  dailies  used  his  column  on  Columbus  Day 
to  decry  the  too  frequent  holidays.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  coal  mining  regions,  where  the 
different  nationalities  with  their  observances  of 
religious  and  “old  country”  fast  and  feast  days 
completely  put  a  stop  to  all  business,  and  also 
with  the  cessation  of  regular  duties  give  point 
to  the  old  adage  about  “Satan  finding  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do.” 

That  accounts  largely  for  much  of  the  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  at  the  breakers  in  the  hard 
ccal  districts  especially;  for  where  they  employ 
half -grown  lads  any  excuse  like  a  circus  or  funeral 
is  a  good  one. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  tell  the  readers 
of  “Saward’s”  that  the  mining  and  preparing  of 
anthracite  is  in  a  chain  formation,  much-  like  the 
making  of  a  shoe,  and  a  full  crew  is  required  to 
make  the  process  a  financial  success.  So  when 
one  or  more  links  of  the  chain  fail  to  function  the 
whole  machinery  has  to  stop 


Peabody  Fuel  Co. 

The  .Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  following 
the  retirement  of  Eugene  S.  Reilly  and  L.  P.  Mona¬ 
han  as  president  and  vice-president,  respectively,  and 
of  L.  A.  Quinlivan  as  secretary. 

Officers  of  the  Peabody  Fuel  Co.  are:  F.  E.  Pea¬ 
body,  president;  R.  E.  Peabody,  vice-president;  W. 
Russell  Carr,  vice-president;  C.  M.  Rhoads,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  T.  J.  Atkinson,  general  sales 
manager. 

These  gentlemen  hold  similar  offices  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Coke  Corporation,  which  has  also  been  reor¬ 
ganized. 

In  connection  with  these  changes  it  is  announced 
that  F.  E.  Peabody  resigns  as  treasurer  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Fuel  Co.  and  severs  all  connections  with  that 
company  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Georges  Creek  Coal 
Mining  Co. 


STIFLING  TRANSPORTATION 


Cushing  Says  It  Is  Threatening  Future 
Growth  of  Our  Coal  Exports. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Detroit  Association  of  Credit  Men  on 
October  25th,  in  the  course  of  which  he  touched  on 
the  extent  to  which  business  has  been  hampered  by 
the  refusal  of  the  government  to  give  the  railroads  a 
free  hand  in  solving  the  transportation  problem. 

“In  1920  we  had  so  few  railroads  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  felt  constrained  to 
whittle  the  business  of  the  country  down  to  the  size 
of  the  carriers,”  said  Mr.  Cushing,  “and  yet  when 
it  was  proposed  to  create  new  carriers  the  Commis¬ 
sion  practically  forbade  it  on  the  theory  that  ‘we 
want  no  unnecessary  carriers  in  America.’ 

“What  are  we  doing  to  get  the  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  necessary  to  handle  the  larger  volume  of 
business  which  must  be  done  if  business  is  to  be  able 
to  pay  the  cost  of  government?  Nothing.  Instead, 
we  are  throttling  the  growth  of  our  railroads.” 

Mr.  Cushing  mentioned,  among  other  things,  the 
failure  to  provide  additional  pier  facilities  to  keep 
pace  with  a  possible  future  growth  in  coal  exports, 
saying  in  this  connection: 

Piers  Not  Being  Enlarged. 

“Speaking  specifically  of  coal,  we  have  a  foreign 
demand  to  satisfy  which  we  should  be  exporting  at 
least  50  million  tons  of  bituminus  coal  a  year.  Within 
five  years  we  should  be  exporting  75  million  tons  a 
year.  Within  a  decade,  we  should  be  exporting  100 
million  tons  of  coal. 

“However,  we  have  a  dock  capacity,  available  to 
handle  export  coal  of  not  to  exceed  30  millions  tons 
per  year.  That  is,  we  can  only  transfer  from  railrdad 
cars  to  vessels  30  million  tons  of  coal  annually.  In 
the  last  five  years  only  one  concern  has  even  tried  to 
build  any  new  docks.  And  the  agent  of  its  owners 
offered,  this  month,  to  sell  it  to  me  for  a  nominal 
sum. 

The  railroads  of  America  are  not  now  consider¬ 
ing  a  single  proposal  to  build  a  single  new  dock. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  plan  even  to  extend  ex¬ 
isting  docks.  Too  much  interference  with  the  plans 
and  too  much  regulation  by  the  Commission  are  the 
reasons  given  for  this  stagnation  in  a  direction  where, 
with  export  prospects  what  they  are,  business  should 
be  booming.” 


Would  Suspend  Demurrage  Charges. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  has  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  formal 
complaint  asking  a  suspension  of  all  demurrage  and 
reconsigning  charges  on  coal  during  the  crisis  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  strike  order  of  the  railway  unions. 
It  asks  that  the  commission  act  without  a  hearing  so 
that  many  of  the  100,000  idle  coal  cars  may  be  loaded 
and  moved  to  market  before  the  threatened  strike 
may  become  effective. 

In  urging  that  these  charges  be  waived  for  the 
time  being  the  association  says : 

“The  wholesalers  know  that  more  than  100,000 
railroad  coal  cars  are  now  lying  idle  at  or  near  the 
mines.  If  the  strike  should  prove  serious,  these  same 
cars  must  continue  to  lie  idle  somewhere.  The  whole¬ 
salers  suggest  that  they  shall  be  idle  at  the  market 
loaded  with  coal  rather  than  lie  idle,  empty,  at  the 
mines.  The  wholesalers  suggest  that  these  extra  serv¬ 
ice  charges  of  the  railroads  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  needed  coal  to  market. 

“The  wholesalers  suggest  to  the  commission  that 
because  they  want  to  protect  the  people  they  should 
be  ruined  financially  by  being  forced  to  pay  the  service 
charges  provided  in  the  tariffs  of  the  railroads.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  the  suspension  of  these  charges 
is  asked.” 


During  the  past  30  days  a  number  of  Somerset 
County  operators  are  reported  to  have  made  another 
wage  cut  of  10  per  cent.  This  brings  the  present 
scale  at  those  mines  to  a  point  10  per  cent  below  the 
November,  1917  level,  as  that  was  the  basis  on  which 
they  had  previously  been  working. 
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Development  of  a  Permanent  Export  Trade. 


Co-operative  Sales  Methods  Are  Necessary,  Also  Reductions  in  Producing  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs,  Dr.  Payne  Tells  Mining  Congress. 


An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Mining:  Con" 
ress  at  Chicago  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne,  consulting  mining 
ngineer  of  New  York. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  present  as  briefly  as  possible 
i  resume  of  existing  conditions,  and  my  conclusions 
iased  thereon.  I  shall  dwell  upon  the  European 
;ituation  only  as  it  applies  to  South  and  Central 
\merican  business,  as  Mr.  Charles  A.  Owen  has 
ilready  covered  in  detail  the  problems  which  we 
nust  face  to  hold  our  European  export  trade. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  address  by  Major  General 
Leonard 'Wood :  “The  war  is  over;  the  struggle 
,vhich  is  to  follow  has  just  begun.  It  is  a  strugg  e 
for  commerce.  In  America  we  are  looking  upon 
such  problems  in  a  new  light.  The  Administration 
is  supporting  and  defending  our  overseas  Americans 
with  a  definite  foreign-commerce  policy,  just  as  our 
competitors  protect  their  nationals  in  foreign  trade. 

We  have  the  coal.  Our  present  productive 
capacity  is  approximately  seven  hundred  million  tons 
per  year.  Our  normal  consumption  is  five  hundred 
million  tons.  A  well  regulated  export  market  pro¬ 
vides  an  outlet  for  this  surplus  in  production  which 
instead  of  creating  a  domestic  shortage  and  high 
prices,  as  has  been  claimed  by  certain  agitators, 
really  enables  the  operator  to  keep  his  mines  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation,  furnishing  steady  employment  and 
lower  costs. 

American  Coals  Equal  to  Any. 

American  low  volatile  coal  is  accepted  as  the 
equal  of  the  best  Welsh  coal.  American  gas  coal  is 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  best  English  gas 
coal,  and  commands  a  bonus  of  50c  a  ton.  inat 
there  is  an  export  market  for  coal  is  evidenced  b> 
the  fact  that  during  a  recent  period  of  production, 
England  exported  two  million  tons  in  two  weeks. 
If  the  price  and  preparation  are  right,  American  coal 

can  be  sold.  .  , 

To  do  this,  however,  we  must  recognize  tne 
economic  advantages  which  accrue  to  Great  Britain 
and  meet  them  by  organized  and  co-operative  selling 
methods,  and  by  such  reductions  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  transportation  as  will  enable  us  to  quote  ton 
for  ton  against  competition.  Great  Britain  s  coal 
fields  lie  close  to  the  seaboard.  Her  regular  'Sports 
furnish  return  cargoes  and  consequent  low  freight 
rates  on  outgoing  vessels.  In  contrast  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  man-production  of  British  mines  is  only 
one-fourth  that  of  American  miners,  and  the  bulk 
of  British  coal  is  hoisted  while  the  greater  part  ot 
American  coal  comes  from  drift  mines.  ... 

As  a  result,  British  costs  must  inevitably  be  higher 
than  normal  American  costs  of  production.  Against 
this  we  have  transportation  charges  for  400-5UU 
miles  haul  to  seaboard,  measured  m  cost  by  a  V 
differential  in  inland  rail  freights.  The  net  result  is 
an  average  British  quotation  70c  below  the  lowest 
possible  American  quotation  in  foreign  markets. 

Need  of  Lower  Freight  Rates. 

To  meet  this  condition  a  group  of  American  ex¬ 
porters  is  now  preparing  an  application  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  for  a  flat  reduction  of 
$1  per  ton  on  coal  destined  to  Europe  and  bouth 
America.  In  1914  the  rate  from  the  Pocahontas 
field  to  Hampton  Roads  was  $1.40.  This  rate  was 
raised  to  $2,  and  more  recently  by  40  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional,  making  the  present  rate  $2.80.  A  reduction  as 
indicated,  to  $1.80,  would  not  only  provide  traffic  at 
a  fair  rate,  where  none  now  exists  at  a  prohibitive 
rate,  but  would  enable  us  to  underquote  British  bids 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  from  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  standpoint,  since  it  would  immediately  result 
in  the  re-opening  of  many  mines  now  closed  and 
would  assist  materially  in  furnishing  employment 
for  many  men  now  idle. 

The  requirements  of  South  and  Central  America 
are  approximately  nine  million  tons  per  year  of 
which  40  per  cent  is  gas  coal.  No  special  consider¬ 


ation  has  been  given  to  West  Coast  ports  because 
the  Panama  Canal  will  enable  us  to  meet  Australian 
and  Japanese  competition  with  its  inevitable  long 
haul. 

The  next  element  for  consideration  is  the  question 
of  credits.  United  Kingdom  shippers  have  always 
extended  60-90  day  credits  to  South  American  con¬ 
sumers,  the  largest  of  whom  are  public  utilities, 
jointly  owned  by  the  municipalities  where  they 
operate. 

Easy  to  Arrange  for  Financing. 

Any  American  exporter  in  a  position  to  furnish 
coal  of  recognized  quality,  good  preparation,  and  in 
uniform  cargoes,  can  finance  his  freight  and  ship¬ 
ments  without  difficulty  through  any  of  a  number 
of  reputable  banking  houses,  whenever  he  can  show 
a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  The  reason  such 
financing  is  impossible  today  is  because  with  labor 
and  transportation  costs  where  they  are,  there  can  be 
no  profits. 

Because  of  the  internal  need  for  increased  manu¬ 
factures,  England  requires  all  her  available  capital, 
and  is  slowly  withdrawing  the  support  which  she 
has  been  giving  to  the  coal  industry  through  sub¬ 
sidies,  etc. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  responsible  producers 
and  exporters  to  unite  in  an  intelligent  movement  . for 
responsible  representation  abroad,  by  men  who  know 
coal  and  who  can  meet  consumers  upon  a  basis  of 
fair  dealing  and  permanent  connection.  The  Webb 
Act  has  paved  the'  way  for  co-operation.  The  pool¬ 
ing  system  can  be  successfully  developed  to  guarantee 
rigid  inspection  and  quality  of  product,  and  to  min¬ 
imize  demurrage  charges. 

Given  the  proposed  reduction  in  inland  freight 
rates ;  reasonable  labor  costs  at  the  mines ;  normal 
charter  rates  for.  ocean  freights ;  and  America  can 
meet  any  competition  in  the  world,  on  export  coal 
to  the  Mediterranean,  Central  and  South  American 
ports. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  in  America  will  have  become  more  nearly’’ 
stabilized,  mines  will  be  working  more  continuously, 
quality  and  preparation  will  be  more  closely  regu¬ 
lated,  and  coal  prices  more  nearly  normal  than  ever 
before. 

To  this  end  the  Coal  Export  Committee  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  representing  as  it  does 
the  producer,  the  wholesaler,  the  Bureau  oi  Mines, 
the  exporter,  and  the  banks  interested  in  foreign 
trade,  pledges  its  efforts. 


STABILIZING  BITUMINOUS 


New  York  Coal  Man  Advances  New  Plan  for 
Assisting  the  Industry. 


Frank  J.  Herman,  New  York  representative  of 
Pilling  &  Co.,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  industry,  which  he  is  distributing  to  the  trade 
in  pamphlet  form.  He  enumerates  the  problems  of 
both  producer  and  consumer,  and  makes  some  sug¬ 
gestions  which  he  thinks  would  prove  beneficial  if 
adopted. 

His  plan  includes  a  coal  exchange,  or  market  in 
futures,  where  trading  would  be  conducted  after  the 
fashion  of  the  cotton  and  produce  exchanges.  It  also 
provides  for  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to 
production  and  requirements  by  some  branch  of  the 
Government. 


“America’s  Power  Resources.’ 

“America’s  Power  Resources”  is  the  title  of  a  book 
recently  issued  by  the  Century  Co.  The  authors  are 
Chester  G.  Gilbert  and  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  engineers 
and  geologists,  who  have  written  various  other  vol¬ 
umes  on  engineering  and  economic  topics. 

The  material  presented  is  largely  the  result  of. in¬ 
vestigations  carried  on  by  the  authors  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  in  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  in 
a  somewhat  diversified  engineering  practice.  It  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  special  papers 
emanting  mostly  from  the  Division  of  Mineral  Tech¬ 
nology,  United  States  National  Museum.  These  au¬ 
thoritative  bulletins  have  been  used  as  texts  for  study 
in  many  schools  and  by  the  officers  of  many  industrial 
corporations.  In  pamphlet  form  they  attracted  such 
wide  notice  and  such  favorable  comment  that  the  de¬ 
mand  arose  for  their  presentation  in  book  form  m 
popular,  rather  than  scientific  language. 

The  book  has  326  pages  and  is  illustrated  with  37 
photographs,  maps  and  charts.  It  sells  for  $2.50. 


In  this  connection  he  says : 


“There  should  be  available  a  detailed  statement 
showing  the  capacity  for  consumption  of  coal  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  This  statement  should  be 
prepared  accurately  and  changes  should  be  frequently 
made  so  as  to  provide  correct  consumption  figures 
in  each  locality.  Distinction  should  at  all  times  be 
made  between  the  different  kinds  of  coal  consumed, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  these  statistics  it  is  suggested 
that  figures  be  available  showing  the  consumption  of 
low  volatile,  medium  volatile  and  high  volatile  coal. 

“At  not  less  than  monthly  intervals,  there  should 
be  collected  and  distributed  figures  showing  the  stock 
of  coal  on  hand  in  each  locality  and  these  figures 
should  be  segregated  as  to  low,  medium  and  high 
volatile  coals.  Along  with  a  periodical  statement  of 
the  above  figures  should  accompany  a  statement  as 
to  the  rate  of  consumption  of  each  kind  of  coal  in 
each  locality. 

Trading  in  Futures. 


“In  each  of  the  large  coal  consuming  centers  there 
should  be  established  a  market  in  which  the  various 
kinds  of  coal  could  be  bought  and  sold.  Trading  in 
futures  should  be  encouraged  in  order  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  be  stabilized.  Objection  would  be  made  to 
this  feature  by  many  of  different  interests.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  variety  of  kinds  of  coal  makes 
the  establishment  of  a  market  impossible.  This 
seems  to  be  merely  a  superficial  and  not  a  real  ob¬ 
jection.  The  benefit  would  accrue  to  consumers  as 
well  as  producers,  and  the  publishing  of  prices  paid 
on  the  exchange  would  be  an  excellent  guide  for  all. 

“There  should  be  a  statement  showing  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  opened  mines  in  each  producing 
field.  This  statement  should  be  divided  into  three 
general  kinds  of  coal,  low,  medium  and  high  volatile. 

“At  frequent  intervals,  not  less  often  than  monthly, 
a  statement  should  be  made  showing  tire  aggregate 
production  in  each  field  of  the  .three  general  kinds  of 
coal  during  the  time  elapsing  between  statements. 
Along  with  this  production  statement  should  appear 
figures  giving  the  rate  of  production  in  each  field 
for  each  kind  of  coal. 

“The  necessary  statistics  which  would  furnish 
stocks  of  coal,  rate  of  consumption,  etc.,  as  well  as 
actual  production  and  rate  of  production,  should  be 
obtained  by  a  department  of  our  Government  and 
means  provided  by  Congress  so  that  these  figures 
could  be  accumulated  regularly  and  accurately.” 


New  Retail  Plant  at  Lawrence. 


Norman  J.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  New  York 
State  manager  of  the  Payne  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  and  will  be  located  at  286  Church  street.  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 


The  Bernard  L.  McDonald  Coal  Co.  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  has  started  construction  on  a  1, 000-ton  con¬ 
crete  and  timber  coal  pocket  for  elevated  storage. 
This  pocket  is  of  the  latest  modern  design  to  load 
trucks  from  a  double  interior  driveway  and  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  exterior  loading  platforms  for  bagging  fa¬ 
cilities. 

A  considerable  increase  in  ground  storage  is  be¬ 
ing  provided  for  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  pocket  and  will  be  fed  from  the  conveyor  in¬ 
stallation,  which  includes  a  track  hopper  and  ele¬ 
vator  feeding  the  entire  layout. 

This  plant  is  designed  and  is  being  constructed  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Carver,  Macomber  &  West, 
Inc.,  engineers,  of  Boston. 
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OUR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Decline  in  Past  Year  Has  Been  in  Value 
Rather  Than  in  Volume. 

Much  is  heard  about  the  great  shrinkage  in  our 
foreign  commerce  and  the  effect  it  is  having  on  our 
prosperity,  but,  as  pointed  out  in  a  statement  issued 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  price  re¬ 
duction  is  largely  responsible  for  the  big  fall-off  in 
the  stated  value  of  our  imports  and  exports.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  statistics  on  which  most 
of  the  comment  is  based  are  the  preliminary  figures 
expressed  in  dollars  rather  than  in  units  of  weight 
or  measurement. 

For  instance,  in  August  the  average  price  of  the 
■corn  exported  is  given  as  64c  a  bushel  against  $1.75 
in  August  of  last  year;  wheat  $1.40  per  bushel  against 
-$2.90;  flour  $6.60  per  barrel  against  $12.15  in  August, 
1920;  bituminous  coal  $4.83  per  ton  against  $10.35; 
raw  cotton  11.9c  per  pound  against  37.5c  a  year 
ago;  pig  iron  $26  per  ton  against  $50;  steel  billets 
$27.55  per  ton  against  $61.60;  men’s  boots  and  shoes 
$2.70  per  pair  against  $5.16;  crude  mineral  oil  3.5c 
per  gallon  against  10c  a  year  ago;  refined  suger 
4.8c  per  pound  against  10.5c  in  August  of  last 
year;  and  pitch  pine  lumber  $31.40  per  thousand  feet 
against  $62.30  one  year  ago. 

Prices  of  imports  show  a  similar  decline. 

Exports  Still  Heavy. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  adds  the  bank’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  we  find  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported 
at  the  present  time  when  compared  with  conditions 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Even  so, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  prices 
are  down  to  the  pre-war  level,  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  current  calendar  year  was  far  above  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  immediately  preceding  the  war 
— 40  per  cent  higher  in  the  case  of  imports  and  no 
less  than  103  per  cent  higher  in  the  case  of  exports, 
comparing  this  year  with  1913. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  big  fall- 
off  in  value  is  due  in  large  degree  to  lower  prices  is 
found  in  a  compilation  made  by  the  bank,  showing 
quantities  of  100  principal  articles — 50  of  imports  and 
50  of  exports — which  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
pounds  imported  and  exported  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  one  year  ago,  while  the  values  of  the  50  im¬ 
ported  articles  show  a  decline  of  60  per  cent  and 
those  of  the  50  articles  exported  a  decline  of  40 
per  cent. 

From  the  facts  presented  above  it  would  appear 
that  the  supposed  failure  of  foreign  markets  to  take 
a  normal  amount  of  American  goods  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  depression  in  this  country.  By  the 
same  token,  recovery  does  not  seem  to  wait  upon 
heavier  buying  from  abroad,  although  of  course  that 
would  help  some. 

The  argument  that  foreign  countries  cannot  buy 
freely  here  on  account  of  the  exchange  situation  is 
exploded  by  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  were  also  doing  it  last  year  when 
prices  were  much  higher,  ocean  freights  were  much 
higher  and  the  premium  on  the  dollar  was  even 
greater  than  at  present. 


Already  car  shortage  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  on  the  principal  eastern  bitumi¬ 
nous  roads.  It  was  inevitable  that  this 
should  occur  with  the  tonnage  mounting  as 
it  has  of  late,  and  moreover  dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  get  supplies  forward  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  This  has  made  heavy  de¬ 
mands  upon  railroad  facilities  and  caused 
motive  power  to  be  diverted  to  the  handling 
of  other  traffic  than  coal. 


Edward  F.  McGlynn  has  been  appointed  general 
colliery  superintendent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  and 
will  have  his  headquarters  in  Scranton.  This  is  a 
newly  created  office.  Mr.  McGlynn  was  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Marvine  colliery  for  five  years  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  fifty  years. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Joseph  H.  Barney,  formerly  in  the  coal  business 
here,  died  on  October  24th,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Harry  Yates  has  gone  to  Europe.  He  sailed  on  the 
Aqmtania  early  this  week  for  a  trip  of  six  weeks. 

M.  G.  Siener  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
down  the  State.  He  found  that  in  such  towns  as 
Syracuse  and  Binghamton  the  soft  coal  supply  was 
such  that  nobody  wants  to  buy. 

A.  E.  Yallowitch,  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Traffic 
Bureau  at  724  Ellicott  Square,  has  taken  the  agency 
of  the  Penn-Empire  Coal,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  not  been  represented  here  before.  The  company 
is  made  up  of  coal  men  who  own  several  mines. 

1  he  Kanawha-Elkhorn  Colleries,  with  mines  in 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and  headquarters  in 
Buffalo,  has  bought  a  coal  dock  in  the  harbor  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  The  mine  capacity  is  now  about 
1,200  tons  a  day  and  is  to  be  increased  to  2,000  tons 
soon. 

People  are  wondering  why  the  New  York  Central 
is  tearing  down  its  coal  storage  and  handling  plant 
at  Lyons,  where  it  has  been  so  long,  and  rebuilding 
it  at  Wayneport,  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  nearly 
20  miles  further  west.  Lyons  is  about  half  way 
between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  another  reason  for 
making  it  the  coal  stocking  point. 

The  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal  Association  held  a 
special  meeting  on  Monday  to  talk  over  the  strike 
prospects.  The  attendance  and  interest  were  good, 
the  members  as  a  rule  agreeing  that  a  strike  of  large 
proportions  seemed  unlikely  and  the  general  business 
of  the  country  was  not  paying  much  attention  to  it. 
A  report  of  the  views  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  sent 
to  President  W.  R.  Coyle  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Association,  who  has  called  a  conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  his  home  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Boston  Notes. 

Leonard  F.  Leighton,  of  the  Carbon  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  an  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Joseph  B.  Richardson,  of  E.  B.  Townsend  Co., 
has  gone  to  Kansas  City  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
his  brother. 

Steve  G.  Matthewson,  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co., 
has  gone  for  a  visit  to  the  central  mining  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sawtelle  Coal  Co.,  at  Read- 
ville,  Mass.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Reynolds  Brothers, 
of  Canton  Junction. 

R.  K.  Pratt,  of  the  R.  K.  Pratt  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
absent  from  his  desk  for  a  few  days,  due  to  a 
minor  operation  on  his  throat. 

W.  P.  Phinney,  president  of  the  City  Fuel  Co., 
attended  a  meeting,  Tuesday,  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York. 

W.  B.  Calkins,  well-known  consulting  mining  en¬ 
gineer  of  this  city,  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  central  coal  fields  in  Pennsylvania,  has  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  few  days. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  has  voted  to  send  a  committee 
to  the  anthracite  producing  regions  and  to  the  New 
York  loading  piers  to  study  the  methods  followed 
in  weighing  carloads  of  coal  for  New  England. 
Many  complaints  have  been  made  of  shortages  in 
weight  at  the  receiving  end.  Boston  men  say  there 
is  an  average  shortage  in  costs  of  60  cents. 


The  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  showing  successive  gains  in 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September, 
gives  good  evidence  of  a  turn  in  the  tide 
with  respect  to  those  industries  that  first 
felt  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  day.  As 
we  have  heretofore  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  almost  imperceptible  at  first, 
but  gradually  jt  will  be  found  that  there  is 
much  more  doing. 


SEPTEMBER  FUEL  EXPORTS 


Soft  Coal  Nearly  70  Per  Cent.  Under  1920 _ 

Small  Tonnage  Sent  Offshore. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke 
from  the  United  States  to  various  countries,  and  by 
customs  districts,  during  the  month  of  September 
1921,  were: 

Anthracite— Italy,  25;  Canada,  278,522;  Guatemala, 
1;  Mexico,  2,544;  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,' 
5,155;  Cuba,  10;  Dutch  West  Indies,  110;  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  901 ;  total,  287,268  gross  tons. 

Bituminous — France,  17,045;  Italy,  17,898;  Ber¬ 
muda,  1,271;  Canada,  1,034,816;  Guatemala,  269; 
Honduras,  1,238;  Nicaragua,  267;  Panama,  9,606.  ’  | 
Greenland,  200;  Mexico,  13,688;  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  1,924;  Barbadoes,  3,273;  Jamaica,  3,032; 
Cuba,  31,748;  Virgin  Islands,  2,500;  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  1,153;  Argentina,  33,659;  Brazil,  24,411;  Chile, 
1,455;  Colombia,  12;  Peru,  1,110;  Dutch  East  Indies! 
5,109;  Russia  in  Asia,  10;  Egypt,  5,916;  total! 
1,211,610  gross  tons. 

Coke — Germany,  2,000;  Netherlands,  511;  British 
Honduras,  1;  Canada,  13,599;  Guatemala,  2;  Mexico, 
1,436 ,  Cuba,  52,  Colombia,  11;  Venezuela,  20;  French 
Oceania,  2;  total,  17,634  gross  tons. 

Customs  Districts. 

Anthracite — Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  22;  Ver¬ 
mont,  1,417;  Massachusetts,  26;  St.  Lawrence,  77,107; 
Rochester,  23,317;  Buffalo,  161,006;  New  York! 
14,0/2,  Philadelphia,  2,250;  San  Diego,  3;  Arizona, 
2.531;  San  Francisco,  1;  Washington,  552;  Dakota! 
3,626;  Duluth  and  Superior,  1,318;  Michigan  20; 
total,  287,268  gross  tons. 

Bituminous— Vermont,  558;  St.  Lawrence,  138,293; 
Rochester,  43,927 ;  Buffalo,  180,664;  New  York,  2,924  ’■ 
Philadelphia,  11,119;  Maryland,  36,943;  Virginia! 
108,511;  South  Carolina,  14,757 ;  Mobile,  268;  New 
Orleans,  1,813;  Sabine,  21;  San  Antonio,  253;  El 
Paso,  7,298;  San  Diego,  11;  Arizona,  1,228;  San 
Francisco,  22;  Washington,  1,823;  Alaska,  10;  Da¬ 
kota,  3,638 ,  Duluth  and  Superior,  4,727 ;  Michigan, 
66,923;  Ohio,  585,879;  total,  1,211,610  gross  tons. 

Coke — Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  53;  Vermont, 
24;  St.  Lawrence,  973;  Buffalo,  5,323;  New  York! 
56;  Philadelphia,  3,711 ;  Florida,  27;  New  Orleans, 
3;  Sabine,  25;  San  Antonio,  184;  El  Paso,  3; 
Arizona,  24;  San  Francisco,  2;  Dakota,  675;  Duluth 
and  Superior,  146;  Michigan,  5,987;  Ohio,  418;  total. 
17,634  gross  tons. 

Bunker — New  York,  241,959;  Philadelphia,  16,763; 
Baltimore,  17.483;  Hampton  Roads,  125,609  gross  tons. 


Big  Upturn  in  Alabama  Tonnage. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  26.— Alabama  coal  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  60,000  tons  a  week  above  the  low 
mark  of  the  past  summer,  and  the  increase  is  ap¬ 
parently  progressive.  The  reported  production  in  the 
fields  of  the  State  now  averages  around  230,000  tons 
weekly,  with  probably  as  much  as  10,000  tons  not 
reported,  bringing  the  total  production  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  the  240,000-ton  mark.  This  is  70  to  80  per 
cent  normal. 

Coke  production  is  keeping  pace  with,  if  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  coal,  the  coke  demand  having  been  greatly 
accentuated  the  past  week  by  the  threat  of  a  general 
railroad  strike.  Coke  consumers  are  sending  rush 
orders  to  Alabama  producers,  seeking  quick  shipment 
so  the  coke  will  reach  its  destination  before  the 
scheduled  rail  walk-out. 

The  coal  production  increase  is  an  “all-round”  one, 
being  noticeable  at  both  steam  coal  and  domestic  coal 
mines.  At  the  present  pace  both  coal  mines  and  coke 
plants  wil  be  producing  a  normal  output  within  two 
or  three  weeks  more. 

Coke  is  moving  regularly  from  Birmingham  to 
Monterey,  Mexico,  and  other  southwestern  points, 
while  there  is  also  a  steady  movement  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Scores  of  coke  ovens,  idle  for  months,  have 
been  fired  up  the  past  two  weeks  as  a  result  of  the 
resumption  of  many  iron  and  steel  plants  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  use  coke  as  a  fuel. 

There  are  few  idle  miners  in  the  State  now,  as 
compared  with  many  thousands  through  the  summer. 


New  YorK  Notes 


C.  W.  Williams,  of  25  Beaver  street,  has  been  laid 
up  for-  the  past  ten  days  with  laryngitis. 


The  office  of  the  American  Coal  Exchange,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  is  now  located  at 
350  Madison  avenue. 

W.  T.  Roberts,  western  sales  agent  of  Williams  & 
Peters,  was  here  from  Buffalo  early  in  the  week. 

James  A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Co.,  sailed  Tuesday  on  the  Aquitania  for  a  trip  of 
four  or  five  weeks  abroad,  going  first  to  London. 

J.  A.  Terrio  has  resigned  as  office  manager  of  the 
Dalton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  501  Fifth  avenue,  and  E.  F. 
Wallace  has  been  added  to  the  force  as  salesman. 


E.  0.  Schermerhorn,  of  Boston,  eastern  sales  agent 
of  William  &  Peters,  was  among  the  New  England 
coal  men  present  at  the  funeral  of  Samuel  T.  Peters 


on  Sunday. 

John  W.  Grout,  who  resigned  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  on  October  1st,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Morris  Run  Coal  Co.,  of  300 


Madison  avenue. 

E,  S.  Peabody,  George  F.  Getz  and  F.  N.  Pease, 
of  Chicago,  came  to  New  'fork  on  Sunday  last  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  their  late  associate,  S.  T.  Peters, 
and  remained  over  for  a  while. 

The  Kingston  Dry  Dock  &  Construction  Co.  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  Kingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
The  firm  of  Schoonmaker  &  Conners  continues  its  in¬ 
terest  in  this  enterprise  as  heretofore. 

The  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.  moved  last  week 
from  25  Beaver  street  to  No.  1  Broadway,  occupying 
large  quarters  on  the  eleventh  floor.  New  telephone 
i  numbers  are  Bowling  Green  599  and  784. 

Mrs.  Telford  Lewis,  wife  of  a  prominent  Central 
Pennsylvania  operator,  while  in  New  York  last  week 
was  stricken  with  appendicitis  Saturday  morning  and 
successfully  operated  on  at  Roosevelt  Hospital. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  available  for 
distribution  a  limited  number  of  the  classification 
pamphlets.  Those  desiring  copies  can  obtain  same 
for  25  cents  each  by  addressing  Commissioner  Ma- 
gruder,  Central  Square  Building. 

Ray  F.  Dalton  has  recently  returned  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trip  through  northern  New  York,  extending 
over  a  month’s  time,  in  the  interest  of  the  Dalton 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Mr.  Dalton  reports  marked  im¬ 
provement  since  visiting  the  same  territory  in  August. 

Willis  G.  Townes,  vice-president  of  the  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  having  recovered  in  a  measure 
from  a  recent  setback  due  to  business  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  stormy  times  of  the  recent  past,  is  about  to 
take  a  trip  extending  over  a  period  of  about  four 
months. 

Bituminous  operators  on  the  New  \ork  Central 
received  notice  this  week  from  the  office  of  G.  N. 
Snider,  coal  traffic  manager,  that  beginning  October 
26th  shipments  would  be  received  only  subject  to  de¬ 
lay,  loss  or  damage  incidental  to  the  threatened  strike 
of  railroad  men. 

The  Holbrook  Towing  Line,  Inc.,  of  11  Moore 
Street,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  listing  its 
liabilities  at  $31,272  and  its  assets  at  $41,450.  Among 
the  creditors  are  the  Battery  Park  National  Bank, 
$8  550;  and  the  Manufacturers’  Liability  Insurance 
Co.,  $3,267.  Earl  B.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  re¬ 


ceiver. 

G.  J.  Geer,  Jr.,  who  has  been  serving  as  manager 
of  one  of  the  London  branches  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  has  returned  after  a  year  abroad  and  will 
presently  start  on  a  month’s  tour  of  the  West  in  the 
interest  of  the  company.  He  tells  us  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  some  of  his  old-time  friends  as  soon  as  he  is 
back  in  town  once  more. 

Clarence  W.  White,  who  has  been  associated  with 
W  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  for  the  past  year,  will  become 
manager  of  bituminous  sales  for  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer  on  November  1st.  Mr.  White  has  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  this  territory,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  sales  organization  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co. 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  business  career. 

The  Rosedale  Coal  Co.,  whose  output  is  handled  by 
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the  Blue  Flame  Fuel  Co.,  with  office  at  143  Liberty 
Street,  has  just  completed  a  new  steel  tipple  and 
other  improvements  at  its  No.  1  mine  at  Maidsville, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  Monongahela  Railway,  practically 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  operation.  Improve¬ 
ments  are  also  under  way  at  its  Nos.  2  and  3  mines. 

John  F.  Bermingham,  president  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  has  been  chosen 
a  trustee  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  probably  the 
largest  institution  of  its  sort  in  Brooklyn.  He  has 
also  been  named  as  an  incorporator  of  the  new 
bank  at  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  located  near  Oyster  Bay, 
where  he  has  long  been  a  director  of  the  North 
Shore  Bank. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  desires  to  warn 
all  concerned  that  a  person  using  cards  reading  J. 
B.  Morgan,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,”  is  not  employed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales 
Co.  or  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  and  that  he 
is  unknown  and  has  not  at  any  time  been  authorized 
to  represent  either  company  as  salesman  or  in  any 
other  capacity. 

Joseph  F.  Lockwood,  until  recently  sales  manager 
of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  has  started  in  the  wholesale 
coal  business  on  his  own  account,  with  office  at  25 
Beaver  street ;  telephone  number,  Broad  5252.  He 
will  trade  under  his  own  name.  Mr.  Lockwood  is 
welj  known  in  the  local  trade,  having  been  identified 
with  the  Eyre  company  since  it  was  organized  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

Ben  A.  Matthews  has  been  appointed  receiver  for 
the  Douglass  Barnes  Corporation,  of  673  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  following  bankruptcy  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Commercial  Union  of  America,  Inc.,  on  a  claim 
of  $14,508.  It  is  stated  that  the  liabilities  are  about 
$40,000  and  the  assets  of  unknown  value.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been  engaged  in  the  export  coal  business 
for  something  more  than  a  year  past. 

Charles  E.  Thedford,  head  of  the  Charles  E. 
Thedford  Coal  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which 
was  noted  in  this  column  last  week,  is  a  son  of 
James  Thedford,  one  of  the  old-time  retail  deal¬ 
ers  of  this  city.  The  younger  Mr.  Thedford  con¬ 
ducts  a  garage  in  West  96th  street  and  of  late 
has  been  handling  coal  in  a  modest  way  as  a  side 
line,  making  deliveries  from  one  of  the  water¬ 
front  plants  in  that  vicinity.  He  may  have  a 
yard  of  his  own  before  long. 

Water  freights  from  New  York  to  the  Sound  have 
stiffened  somewhat  of  late  because  of  the  heavier 
movement  of  coal,  mostly  anthracite.  They  are  now 
quoted  as  follows  by  leading  transportation  interests: 
90  cents  to  Providence,  Fall  River,  Newport  and 
New  Bedford;  85  cents  to  New  London,  and  75-80 
cents  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  The  going 
rate  on  southern  coal  is  also  up  slightly,  being  $1.25 
to  $1.50  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New  England  ports, 
both  in  the  Sound  and  north  of  the  cape. 

The  new  Port  Morris  power  house  of  the  United 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  will  be  put  in  partial 
operation  earlv  in  November.  When  fully  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  power  stations  in 
the  city,  with  a  coal  consumption  of  over  1,000  tons 
a  day.  It  has  been  rumored  that  it  would  use  fuel 
oil,  but  this  is  denied  by  an  official  of  the  company. 
The  plant,  which  is  located  on  the  East  River,  has 
35  feet  of  water  alongside  and  is  equipped  to  unload 
coal  from  any  type  of  barge  or  other  vessel,  so  that 
it  will  be  feasible  to  bring  tonnage  up  from  Hampton 
Roads  whenever  market  conditions  are  favorable  or 
if  Pennsvlvania  coal  is  difficult  to  obtain  because  of 
strikes  or  other  difficulties.  There  is  ground  stor¬ 
age  at  the  plant  for  approximately  100,000  tons  of 
coal. 


Our  Annual. 

Philadelphia  North  American 

The  1921  issue  of  “Saward’s  Annual”  (Saward’s 
Journal,  15  Park  Row,  New  York)  contains  the 
usual  copious  and  accurate  statistical  review  of  the 
coal  trade.  For  reference  in  matters  of  output,  prices, 
freight  rates,  exports,  trade  conditions  in  general, 
it  is  the  best  obtainable. 

A  coal  survey  of  the  Twin  Cities  leveals  sufficient 
coal  on  hand  to  last  possibly  sixty  days,  if  a  strike 
cuts  off  further  shipments. 


MID-WEST  DEALERS’  OPINIONS 


Strike  Talk  Increases  Demand  for  Coal — • 
Normal  Stocks  on  Hand. 

Opinions  of  leading  coal  dealers  in  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Indiana  vary  widely  as  to  the  effect  the  rail 
strike  agitation  has  had  on  the  coal  market  and  the 
probable  effect  of  continued  strike  talk.  Telegrams 
sent  bv  B.  F.  Nigh,  Columbus,  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association,  to  members  in 
the  three  States’  leading  cities,  brought  replies  as 
follows : 

Seven  reported  stocks  normal ;  one,  smaller  than 
normal,  and  three  larger  than  normal.  Seven  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  strike  talk  had  increased,  or 
would  increase,  the  demand  for  coal.  Five  reported 
no  increase  in  demand.  The  reports  follow : 

Michigan — Staebler  &  Son,  Ann  Arbor,  “Stocks 
normal.  Threatened  strike  has  not  increased  buying. 
Public  indifferent.” 

Oakley  &  Oldfield,  Kalamazoo,  “We  think  stocks 
in  retailers’  hands  are  about  normal.  Customers  are 
very  poorly  supplied.  Believe  demand  will  greatly 
increase  in  view  of  strike.” 

Bauknecht  Bros.,  Muskegon :  “Stocks  in  local  re¬ 
tailers’  hands  largest  in  history.  Slightly  increased 
demands  on  account  of  strike  agitation.” 

W.  I.  Kirkpatrick,  Battle  Creek,  “Coal  stocks  here 
normal.  About  30  days’  supply.  When  strike  is 
assured  we  will  be  unable  to  care  for  increased  de¬ 
mand.” 

Dewey  Blocksma,  Grand  Rapids,  “Stocks  in  re¬ 
tailers’  yards  normal.  About  five  weeks’  supply  on 
hand.  Strike  agitation  is  stimulating  business  to 
marked  extent.” 

Ewald  Scheiwe,  Detroit,  “Stocks  in  retail  yards 
biggest  in  years.  No  cause  for  any  alarm.  No 
increased  demand  on  account  of  strike  agitation. 

Ohio — C.  A.  Albright,  Cleveland,  “Stocks  in  re¬ 
tailers’  hands  small.  Coal  moving  rapidly.  Demand 
increased  50  per  cent. 

West  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  Toledo :  "Stocks  of  both 
hard  and  soft  coal  in  retail  yards  in  Toledo  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  in  past  years.  Little  if  any 
increased  demand  on  account  of  strike  agitation.” 

Indiana— R.  B.  Mather,  Richmond,  “Estimate  coal 
at  consumers’  hand  about  60  per  cent  normal.  Stock 
in  dealers’  yards  large.  Believe  demand  will  increase 
to  danger  point  in  event  of  strike.” 

E  T.  Rolf,  Ft.  Wayne,  “Retailers’  stocks  normal 
compared  with  pre-war  period.  Dealers  have  at  least 
30  days’  supply  on  hand  with  seasonable  weather. 
Consumers  also  have  practically  normal  supply  in 
bins.  Increased  demand  on  account  of  impending 
strike  not  noticeable.” 

A.  B.  Meyer,  Indianapolis :  “Coal  supply  in  stock 
dealers’  yards  a  fair  average  of  former  years.  I 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  larger  or  increased 
demand  in  case  of  strike. 

These  telegrams  are  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  which 
Mr.  Nigh  was  asked  to  make  by  A.  G.  Gutheim, 
chief  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


fNPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
^  Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped. 
If  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Philadelphia  Notes 


W.  P.  Langford,  in  charge  of  the  Boston  office  of 
W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  a  recent  caller  in 
the  local  coal  trade. 

A.  D.  Metzgar,  retail  dealer  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Norristown,  has  recently  added  to  his 
delivery  equipment  by  the  purchase  of  an  automobile 
truck. 

The  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  16th  and  Washington 
ave.,  has  recently  put  on  the  street  a  very  striking 
automobile  delivery  truck,  done  up  in  red  and  black, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  as  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement. 

From  the  topmost  seat  of  the  press  box  at  the 
Princeton  stadium,  T.  Stephen  Neale,  of  the  line 
sales  office  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  C.  &  I. 
Co.,  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Princeton  at  the  hands 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  football  team. 

Roland  B.  Graham,  formerly  in  charge  of  traffic 
for  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  has  joined  the  sales 
forces  of  that  organization  with  his  territory  located 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia.  He 
has  been  succeeded  as  traffic  manager  by  A.  M.  Voll- 
mer,  formerly  with  W.  R.  McTurk  &  Co. 

Maurice  Bate,  manager  of  the  Cummings  retail 
yards,  and  Harry  Briest,  manager  of  the  Chambers 
Willow  street  yard,  are  getting  their  gunning  para¬ 
phernalia  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of 
the  rabbit  season.  They  have  already  selected  a 
favorite  spot  in  the  Perkiomen  Valley  near  Areola, 
Pa.,  upon  which  they  will  advance  in  the  next  few 
days. 

R.  K.  Hunter,  head  of  the  accounting  department 
of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  is  one  of  the  latest  bene¬ 
dicts  in  the  coal  trade.  His  co-laborers  of  the  above 
organization  have  heartily  congratulated  him  upon 
the  grand  move  and  substantially  attested  thereto,  but 
they  are  at  the  same  time  somewhat  anxious  at  the 
falling  off  o'f  his  scores  in  the  Coal  Trade  Bowling 
League. 

Howard  W.  Ambler,  in  charge  of  southern  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  city  and  southern  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  just 
entered  into  a  reciprocal  arrangement  for  all  the 
coal  he  has  sent  south  by  taking  a  bride  from  that 
section  in  the  person  of  Miss  Luelle  Strickland,  of 
Valdosta,  Georgia,  who  became  Mrs.  Ambler  on  the 
14th  instant. 

The  Sedgley  Avenue  Retail  Coalmen’s  Association 
have  resumed  their  weekly  dinner  meetings  at  Mose- 
bach’s  on  Girard  avenue.  This  local  organization, 
which  was  only  started  a  year  ago,  has  been  found 
by  all  the  retailers  who  became  affiliated  with  it  at 
that  time  so  useful  and  productive  of  sociability 
among  the  coal  trade,  that  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  with  each  meeting. 


Death  of  James  Redding. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Oct.  27. — James  Redding,  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Dysart  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  at 
Dysart,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  on  Monday  morning,  Oc¬ 
tober  24th,  at  his  home  in  this  city.  A  physician  pro¬ 
nounced  death  due  to  heart  disease. 

He  was  born  in  1865,  at  Snow  Shoe,  Centre  County, 
and  resided  at  Clearfield  until  January,  1920,  when 
he  moved  to  Altoona.  He  had  been  engaged  in  min¬ 
ing  operations  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  one  son,  Edward  J.  Redding, 
of  New  Castle,  Pa.  Interment  was  at  Clearfield. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  for  several  weeks  past  are 


shown  in 

the  following 

table  with 

comparisons  for 

last  year : 

Week 

1921 

1920 

Ended 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Sept.  24  . 

....  2,412 

2,894 

2,602 

5,387 

Oct.  1  . . . 

....  2,613 

2,876 

3,003 

5,016 

Oct.  8  . . 

. 3,065 

2,595 

3,579 

6,004 

Oct.  15  .. 

....  2,961 

2,923 

3.191 

5,163 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan-Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  few  days  this  week  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  is 
spending  a  few  days  this  week  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Joe  Kelley,  general  manager  of  the  Mason’s  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Viper,  Ky.,  was  a  visitor  on  Monday. 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Vanburen  Coal  Co.,  of 
Chicago  has  been  closed.  Gale  Webber,  who  was  its 
manager,  will  engage  elsewhere. 

Col.  T.  R.  Morgan,  sales  manager  of  the  Webb 
Fuel  Co.,  was  in  the  mining  sections  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  last  week  on  business  for  his  company. 

John  A.  Kelley,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  was  a 
visitor  at  the  Cincinnati  offices  of  his  company  on 
Tuesday. 

The  Superior  Fuel  Co.,  has  opened  offices  in  the 
Lyric  Building  with  F.  B.  Vercamp,  formerly  with 
the  Herbert  Black  coal  organization,  in  charge  as 
sales  manager. 

John  Gorman,  formerly  associated  with  the  Dudley 
Coal  Corporation,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  formed  the 
John  Gorman  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  same  city. 
Mr.  Gorman  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

W.  B.  Hollandsworth,  of  the  W.  E.  Deegans  Coal 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  spent  a  few  days  last  week 
at  the  Cincinnati  office  of  his  company.  The  Dee¬ 
gans  company  is  opening  an  office  in  Chicago,  which 
will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hollandsworth. 

Col.  C.  R.  Moriarty,  western  sales  manager  of 
the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  was  at  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  attending  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  under  an  appoint¬ 
ment  from  Gov.  E.  P.  Morrow,  of  that  state. 


Firms  in  Dixie  Terminal. 

The  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  the  subway  floors  of 
which  will  hereafter  be  the  Cincinnati  terminus  of 
all  street-cars  entering  the  city  from  the  Kentucky 
cities  across  the  Ohio  River,  was  dedicated  on  Satur¬ 
day.  This  building  is  now  occupied  by  a  number 
of  coal  offices,  most  of  which  are  on  the  eighth  floor. 
On  this  floor  are  the  Carter  Coal  Co.,  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.,  the  Old  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  the  Logan-Poca- 
hontas  Coal  Co.,  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  the 
United  Collieries,  the  Ogle  Coal  Co.,  the  Interstate 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  the  Semet  Solvay  Co.,  the  Thomas 
N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  the  Amherst  Coal  Co.,  and  the 
Riddle  Coal  Co.,  while  Jewett,  Biglow  &  Brooks 
have  a  large  suite  of  office  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor. 
The  structure  is  a  very  handsome  and  thoroughly 
modern  one. 


Pennsy  Train  Shed  Coming  Down. 

The  train  shed  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
station  at  Jersey  City  is  now  being  removed,  thus 
effacing  one  of  the  notable  land-marks  of  the 
waterfront.  The  structure  was  placed  in  service 
May  17,  1891,  and  has  therefore  been  in  use 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  time 
it  became  a  very  familiar  place  to  thousands  of 
coal  men  journeying  to  and  from  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  other  trade  centers. 

It  was  in  1898  that  the  passenger  station  which 
furnished  facilities  for  a  number  of  years  (though 
not  the  original  structure)  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  the  new  work  then  put  under  way  furnished 
ample  accommodations  as  the  New  York  termi¬ 
nal  for  many  years.  The  restaurant  (now  re¬ 
duced  to  a  lunch-counter  basis)  is  remembered  by 
many  as  a  favorite  dining  place  for  travelers,  the 
scene  of  many  farewell  and  arrival  parties  not 
hampered  by  Volstead  Acts  and  other  restrictive 
legislation  of  the  present  day. 

More  than  a  few  have  thought  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  fared  quite  as  well  had  moderate 
additions  been  made  to  the  Jersey  City  facilities 
and  the  vast  expense  of  New  York  tunnel  con¬ 
struction  omitted. 

No  definite  plans  for  replacement  of  a  station 
shed  or  sheds  have  yet  been  made. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


Mine  9  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  at  Farmington 
is  being  electrified. 

Guy  B.  Hartley,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  wa: 
in  Cleveland  last  week. 

T.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Chespeake  Coa 
Co.,  Bellaire,  O.,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Wednesday. 

The  Love  Coal  Co.  resumed  operation  on  Tuesday 
at  its  mine  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway. 

__  C.  E.  Cowan,  chief  engineer  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C 
Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Wednesday 

The  Thomas  J.  Francis  Coal  Co.  at  Broad  Oaks, 
W.  Va.,  resumed  operation  last  week  after  being  idle 
ten  months. 

Thomas  L.  Lewis,  Charleston,  secretary  of  the 
Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Fair¬ 
mont,  last  week. 

E.  M.  Mancourt,  vice-president  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  who  was  in  Fairmont  last  week,  has 
returned  to  Detroit. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Cleveland. 

The  Clarksburg  Mining  Institute  will  hold  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  ladies’  night  observance  at  Hotel  Waldo, 
Clarksburg,  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  who  was  ill  at  his  home  in  Fairmont  early 
this  week,  is  expected  to  return  to  New  York  shortly. 

The  Domestic  Coke  Corporation  has  resumed  op¬ 
erations  on  a  40  per  cent  basis  at  its  Fairmont  plant. 
The  coke  will  be  disposed  of  for  domestic  purposes, 
it  is  stated. 

C.  A.  Chambers,  sales  manager  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.  at  Detroit,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  last  Saturday  of  pneumonia.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  old. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  District,  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  and 
Charles  ,R.  Martin,  superintendent  at  Wyatt,  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Cleveland. 

The  Monongahela  Railway  &  Power  Co.  is  con¬ 
structing  a  transmission  line  to  the  Bear  Valley  dis¬ 
trict,  where  the  Cambria  Coal  Co.  is  developing  an 
operation  which  will  load  5,000  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  is  reported  to  have  stored  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  50,000  tons  of  coal,  being  all  set 
for  a  railroad  strike.  Coal  is  also  stored  at  Smith- 
field,  Pa.,  Chillicothe,  O.  and  several  other  points. 

Deeds  have  been  filed  at  Morgantown  conveying 
307  acres  of  Sewickley  coal  to  the  Gilbert-Davis  Coal 
Co.,  the  _  consideration  being  $142,000.  The  land  is 
located  in  Grant  and  Cass  districts  of  Monongalia 
County. 

-  Major  S.  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  states  that  on  November  1st  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  corporation  will  be  discontinued  and  its 
interests  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Producers’  Fuel  Co.,  now  the  sole  agents  of  the 
Brady  corporation. 

Edward  Hines,  multi-millionaire  lumberman  of 
Chicago,  who  owns  10,000  acres  of  undeveloped  Se¬ 
wickley  coal  land  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  was 
in  Fairmont  last  Wednesday,  stopping  here  from 
New  York  en  route  for  Chicago.  He  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Russia  and  various  countries 
abroad. 


The  Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounces  that  corn  is  not  a  practical  substitute  for 
coal  as  fuel.  He  quotes  the  engineering  extension 
department  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  ds 
having  made  tests  of  corn  for  fuel.  Corn  was  found 
to  have  a  heating  value  of  7,540  B.  T.  U.  per  pound 
against  12,000  B.  T.  U.  for  average  Iowa  coal.  The 
latter  figure  has  been  established  by  many  tests.  At 
the  time  the  tests  were  made,  corn  was  worth  47 
cents  a  bushel,  and  Iowa  coal  $10  a  ton.  The  tests 
showed  that  Iowa  coal  would  have  to  sell  at  more 
than  $20  a  ton  to  make  it  economical  to  burn  corn. 
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General  Notes 


The  Ray  W.  Fish  Co.  is  a  new  retail  coal  concern 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

H.  R.  Brown  &  Son  have  opened  a  coal  yard  at 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Metz  is  building  a  new  office  and  making 
other  improvements  at  his  coal  yard  at  Sunbury,  Pa. 

A.  Hoffman,  M.  Jodkow  and  M.  Warm  are  the 
incorporators  of  the  Pelham  Coal  Co.,  a  new  retail 
concern  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Frank  P.  Edinger  and  Clarence  W.  Angle  have 
formed  a  partnership  to  engage  in  the  retail  coal 
business  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

A  report  from  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  says  that 
many  of  the  mines  in  that  district  are  running 
full  for  the  first  time  in  months. 

Some  of  the  New  River  mining  companies  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  new  explosive  which  it  is  claimed 
causes  less  breakage  than  powder  or  dynamite. 

Richard  Sherick,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  for  the  Southern  Connellsville  Coke 
Co.,  with  operations  in  the  Connellsville  region. 

On  October  20th  726  cars  of  anthracite  were  shipped 
from  the  Hazleton  &  Mahanoy  division  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  breaking  all  records  for  the  year. 

J.  M.  G.  Brown,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  American  Gas  Coal  Co.,  states 
that  operations  will  be  resumed  shortly  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Knob  mine. 

The  third  annual  convention  and  exhibition  of  the 
American  Gas  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  Auditorium  Hotels,  Chicago,  during  the 
week  November  7th  to  12th. 

The  Atlantic  Crushed  Coke  Co.  has  resumed  full 
operations  at  its  mines  and  ovens  at  New  Derry,  Pa., 
in  W estmoreland  County,  and  is  advertising  in  the 
local  papers  for  more  miners. 

Estimated  coal  consumption  of  gas  companies  last 
year  was  about  8,500,000  tons  of  bituminous  and 
2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite,  the  latter,  consisting  of 
broken  size  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  water 
gas. 

Coal  operators  at  Black  Diamond  and  Franklin, 
Wash.,  have  secured  a  temporary  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  striking  miners  from  “intimidating,  insulting  or 
abusing’  non-union  miners  who  have  taken  their 
places. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  resuming  opera¬ 
tions  at  several  of  its  plants  in  the  Connellsville 
region  which  were  closed  down  for  several 
months,  while  the  steel  business  was  at  its  low¬ 
est  ebb. 

A  contract  for  supplying  the  coal  requirements  of 
the  city  waterworks  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  until  the 
first  of  next  April  has  been  awarded  to  the  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Co.  at  $1.50  per  ton  for  screenings. 
About  35,000  tons  will  be  needed. 

Fuel  Administrator  Huffman  of  Massachusetts  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  survey  conducted  by  his  office  shows 
that  on  October  1st  retail  dealers  in  the  State  had 
962,000  tons  of  anthacite  domestic  sizes  on  hand,  as 
compared  with  243,000  tons  a  year  ago. 

T.  E.  Jeffries  is  president  of  the  Nagola  Coal  Co., 
a  new  $200,000  mining  enterprise  at  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  and  A.  D.  Cronin  of  Detroit  is  vice-president. 
The  company  will  develop  property  in  Logan  County. 
Headquarters  are  in  the  Deegans-Noonam  Building, 
Huntington. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year, 
1,455  men  were  killed  by  accidents  at  coal  mines, 
against  1,686  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1920. 
These  figures  represent  a  fatality  rate  of  4.01  per 
million  tons  mined  in  1921  and  3.56  per  million  tons 
mined  in  1920. 

Shamokin  has  been  selected  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  tri-district  convention  of  anthracite  mine 
workers,  and  the  date  is  January  17th.  At  that  time 
the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  operators  will  be 
drawn  up,  and  in  February  they  will  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  reconvened  international  convention  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  in  Indianapolis  for  ratification. 
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Stockholders  of  the  Virginia  Anthracite  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  now  in  bankruptcy,  will  reorganize  the  con¬ 
cern  if  their  bid  of  $165,000  for  the  property  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  referee.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  stock 
is  owned  by  citizens  of  Elmira  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
mine,  which  is  located  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  has  been  idle 
since  financial  difficulties  overtook  the  company. 

F.  J.  Balch,  sales  manager  of  the  R.  R.  Bunnell 
Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Springfield  and  Boston,  spent  several 
days  recently  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  region. 
He  reports  some  increase  in  activity,  especially  in 
the  low  volatile  coals,  and  a  growing  irregularity  in 
car  supply.  Some  days,  he  says,  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Johnstown  received  only  a  35  per  cent  distribution. 

The  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corporation,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  is  sending  out  circulars  to  bituminous  con¬ 
sumers,  calling  attention  to  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  railroads  to  make  an  early  reduction  in 
coal  freight  rates.  Consumers  are  asked  to  lend 
their  co-operation  to  this  movement,  attention  being 
called  to  the  power  that  they  can  exert  by  united 
action. 

Dealers  at  Portland,  Me.,  made  an  advance  of 
75  cents  a  ton  on  stove  and  chestnut  coal  on 
October  15th,  while  egg  was  put  up  25  cents  and 
pea  was  not  changed.  The  new  rates  are  $16.50 
for  stove  and  nut,  $16  for  egg,  and  $13.75  for 
pea.  A  discount  of  four  per  cent  is  allowed  for 
cash  in  ten  days.  This  is  the  first  change  in  local 
prices  since  the  spring  discount  was  put  into 
effect. 

In  many  of  the  references  to  railroad  strike 
prospects  the  matter  of  pensions  for  the  old  em¬ 
ployes  is  referred  to  as  a  means  of  holding  them 
in  line,  but  on  the  other  side  there  is  the  matter 
of  brotherhood  insurance,  which  may  be  equally 
potent;  so  that  the  results  of  these  two  proposi¬ 
tions  may  be  pretty  much  of  a  stand-off  and  the 
matter  of  walking  out  or  not  will  have  to  be 
decided  on  other  points. 

A  petition  addressed  to  President  Harding,  asking 
him  to  try  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  anthracite 
prices,  was  recently  circulated  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y„ 
and  was  signed  extensively  by  domestic  consumers. 
The  petition  states  that  the  price  of  hard  coal  has 
not  been  deflated  in  line  with  other  basic  commodities, 
and  that  the  present  retail  price  of  $14  for  stove  and 
chestnut  coal  at  Little  Falls  is  too  high.  Local 
dealers  are  not  charged  with  making  undue  profits. 

The  municipal  power  plant  at  Windom,  Minn., 
in  southwestern  Minnesota,  is  trying  out  corn 
for  fuel,  as  a  substitute  for  soft  coal,  which  has 
been  bought  at  $10.70  a  ton.  If  the  tests  show 
that  the  corn  fuel  is  successful,  a  large  quantity 
of  corn  will  be  bought  for  fuel.  The  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  issued  a  statement 
that  corn  will  not  be  used  commonly  for  fuel 
in  Minnesota,  despite  the  several  instances  where 
it  is  being  tried  out. 

A  freight  rate  sheet  showing  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  from  mines  on  the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville,  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  Virginian, 
and  Carolina,  Llinchfield  &  Ohio  railroads,  to  impor¬ 
tant  markets  in  the  north,  middle  west  and  south,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  National  Coal  Mining  News, 
and  is  offered  for  sale  at  $2  per  copy.  It  will  prove 
a  useful  addition  to  the  equipment  of  any  wholesale 
coal  office  in  the  territory  covered. 

The  most  recent  of  the  series  of  anthracite  adver¬ 
tisements  states  that  on  September  1st  the  producing 
interests  had  about  4,500,000  tons  of  all  sizes  stored 
in  plants  belonging  to  them  between  the  mines  and 
eastern  markets,  in  addition  to  some  2,000,000  tons 
of  domestic  sizes  on  Western  lake  docks.  The  stor¬ 
ing  of  anthracite,  it  is  said,  adds  from  60  cents  to 
$1  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coal,  depending  on  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  including  interest  on  money  tied 
up  in  the  coal  nor  interest  on  the  investment  in  the 
storage  yards. 

The  number  of  idle  bituminous  mines  decreased 
from  970  on  August  20th  to  895  on  October  1st,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  while  the 
number  of  those  working  full  time  increased  from 
180  to  204.  “It  is  significant,”  says  the  report,  “that 
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the  decrease  in  the  number  of  mines  closed  was  not  ii 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  production  of  coal 
a  fact  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  certain  lag  ir 
time  between  the  recovery  in  demand  and  the  re¬ 
opening  of  mines  which  were  indefinitely  closed  dowr 
during  the  period  of  depression.” 

The  slow  growth  of  the  bituminous  tonnage  ir 
the  past  decade  as  compared  with  earlier  years  is 
frequently  commented  on.  This  is  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  comparative  absence  of  new  railroad 
construction  and  the  small  increase  in  new  industries. 
The  latest  census  returns '  show  that  in  1919  there 
were  288,376  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  275,791  in  1914,  this 
being  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  gain  than'  was 
recorded  in  other  five-year  periods  before  the  country 
had  reached  its  present  stage  of  development. 

The  high  range  of  local  freight  rates  has  often,1 
been  referred  to  as  an  indication  of  what  is  lost  when! 
the  motor  truck  takes  some  of  the  short-haul  busi-' 
ness  of  the  railroads.  A  good  illustration  of  this  cir-j 
cumstance  is  to  be  found  on  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  &i 
Gloversville  Railroad,  in  New  York  State.  The  rate) 
on  coal  from  Fonda  to  Johnstown,  six  miles,  is  $1.12! 
per  net  ton;  to  Gloversville,  ten  miles,  $1.37  per  net 
ton.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  motor  trucks  have  made  some  in¬ 
roads  and  that  a  reduction  of  the  rate  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  4 

Wm.  King  &  Son,  retail  dealers  of  Washington, 
D.  C„  are  distributing  printed  matter  to  their  do¬ 
mestic  trade  urging  the  use  of  pea  coal  in  conjunction! 
with  the  larger  sizes.  Such  a  mixture,  it  is  pointed 
out,  tends  toward  economy  and  better  results  with 
fires.  If  dealers  everywhere  would  adopt  this  plan! 
of  trying  to  popularize  pea  coal  as  a  mixing  size 
they  would  be  advancing  their  own  interests  and  j 
doing  a  good  turn  for  their  customers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  advantage  to  the  producers  which  would  result 
from  a  better  equalization  of  the  demand  for  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes. 

The  slow  growth  in  coal  tonnage  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight  by  other  methods  has  kept  down 
the  railroad  tonnage  during  the  past  ten  years.  In 
1910  the  freight  traffic  on  all  the  railroads  of  tire 
United  States  amounted  to  1,849,900,000  tons,  while 
in  1919  it  was  only  1,998,917,000,  a  very  small  in¬ 
crease  compared  with  the  growth  in  preceding 
decades.  On  the  other  hand  the  tonnage  transported 
by  motor  trucks  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
being  estimated  at  480,000,000  tons  in  1920.  Much 
of  this  represents  short-haul  business  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  railroads  and  formed  a  profitable 
part  of  their  traffic. 

Canada  has  recently  been  economizing  by  cutting 
down  on  Government  reports,  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  this  kind  of  saving  at  Washington. 
The  mass  of  printed  matted  that  goes  out  from  the 
various  departments  is  stupendous  and  represents  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  for  a  great  many 
people  draw  salaries  for  collecting  the  data  and  get¬ 
ting  it  ready  for  the  printer,  to  saying  nothing  of  the 
expense  of  actually  putting  it  in  type.  Much  of  the 
material  is  of  very  limited  appeal,  yet  it  is  distributed 
more  or  less  at  random.  In  fact,  the  Government 
has  become  quite  a  serious  competitor  of  private  pub¬ 
lishers  and  it  all  comes  out  of  the  taxpayer. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Reading  Coal 
Dealers  Association  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  W.  H.  Garman,  president ;  H.  S.  Hinner- 
shitz,  vice-president;  C.  P.  High,  treasurer;  F.  E. 
Manwiller,  secretary.  Resolutions  were  passed  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  present  freight  rates  on  anthra¬ 
cite  to  Reading,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  too 
high,  distance  considered,  and  also  “because  the 
present  cost  of  living  does  not  justify  such  a  high 
rate.  The  dealers  have  lost  considerable  business 
of  late  to  truck  owners  who  haul  coal  direct  fropi 
the  mines  and  deliver  it  to  local  consumers.  They  | 
have  also  had  to  reduce  their  prices  to  meet  this  ! 
competition. 

Hon.  Stuart  W.  Walker,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  j 
United  States  District  Attorney  of  Northern  West  ! 
\  irginia,  has  resigned  that  position  and  will  become  ' 
general  counsel  of  the  Colsolidation  Coal  Co.  on  1 
December  1,  with  main  offices  in  New  York  City,  j 
He  was  United  States  District  Attorney  under  the 
W  ilson  administration. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Of  course  the  injunction  issued  by  Judge 
tnderson  at  Indianapolis  in  the  suit  of  the 
borderland  Coal  Corporation  is  the  main 
eature  of  the  week’s  trade  news.  It  is  a 
neasure  that  opens  many  possibilities  of 
levelopment.  It  is  difficult  to  summarize 
he  probabilities  of  the  case  briefly  while 
,o  many  phases  are  still  in  a  formative 
stage.  Meetings  of  the  operators  have  al¬ 
ready  been  held  in  certain  districts  and 
>thers  will  be  held  presently  in  others  to 
onsider  the  situation,  and  the  next  few 
lays  will  probably  reveal  conditions  much 
nore  clearly. 

While  the  decision  was  rendered  by  a 
listrict  Judge,  it  applies  to  all  those  having 
o  do  with  the  case  under  consideration, 
wherever  they  may  be  located,  and  there¬ 
fore  affects  operators  in  other  States  as 
well  as  in  Indiana,  with  the  exception  of 
Illinois  where  the  operators  are  now  under 
injunction  from  another  court  not  to  vio¬ 
late  or  change  the  wage  contract  terms 
pending  decision  on  a  case  there  at  issue. 

.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  taking  action  as  he 
did  Judge  Anderson  was  guided  solely  by 
the  law  and  had  no  thought  of  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  side  of  the  producers.  He  has 
certainly  shown  no  partiality  to  coal  men, 
having  refused,  for  one  thing,  to  allow 
operators  under  bond  to  his  court  to  attend 
their  annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City  in 
1920  and  so  remove  themselves  from  his 
immediate  jurisdiction. 

The  big  tonnage  of  the  week  before  last 
gave  the  trade  considerable  courage  and 
aroused  a  better  sentiment,  which  still  con¬ 
tinues  even  though  the  results  achieved 
were  in  the  past  and  a  troublesome  feature 
has  since  come  up  to  offset  it  in  a  measure. 
The  customary  reaction  followed,  but  it  is 
very  likely  that  there  will  be  a  further  im¬ 
petus  given  to  coal  buying  by  reason  of 
trouble  anticipated  in  the  union  districts. 
At  any  rate  it  is  well  that  the  trade  was 
aroused  out  of  its  lethargy,  even  but  briefly, 
and  if  trouble  ensues  in  even  a  minor  por¬ 
tion  of  the  unionized  field  there  will  be  fur- 
'  ther  activity  in  the  purchasing  of  tonnage, 
for  while  there  has  been  some  loose  talk 
relative  to  the  non-union  districts  supplying 
the  country,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
|  for  them  so  to  do. 
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The  actual  demand  is  not  much  greater 
than  it  was  a  month  ago,  except  for  the 
seasonal  buying  which  always  arises  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  October  was  a  month  of 
thoroughly  seasonable  weather,  showing 
but  a  fractional  variation  from  normal,  and  the 
trade  made  just  as  much  progress  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  during  that  month. 
Above  and  beyond  this  seasonal  develop¬ 
ment  there  is  a  steady  picking-up  as  slight 
improvement  eventuates  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  ground 
being  lost  in  industrial  progress  and  the  net 
result  as  the  months  go  by  is  always  a  for¬ 
ward  movement.  This  will  put  us  back  on 
the  plane  of  big  figures  in  the  course  of 
time.  There  is  much  due  on  this  account. 
Never  before  was  such  a  collapse  seen. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  prices.  The 
small  increases  shown  in  the  quotations  for 
bituminous  coal  as  a  result  of  the  railroad 
strike  scare  have  been  pretty  well  elimi¬ 
nated.  and  except  as  interruptions  to  trans¬ 
portation  may  develop  temporary  shortages 
from  time  to  time,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  advance  until  the  labor  situation  be¬ 
comes  more  threatening  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Some  few  days’  idleness 
would  really  count  for  but  little  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  supply  of  coal,  though  that 
would  indeed  stir  up  the  demand  for  ton¬ 
nage,  but  a  suspension  of  anything  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  would  soon  have 
its  effect  on  the  market  conditions. 

The  steady  growth  of  tonnage  since  the 
middle  of  August  verifies  in  splendid  form 
our  comment  as  to  the  movement  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  being  below  require¬ 
ments  and  shows  that  we  were  well  advised 
in  maintaining  steadily  that  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  output  would  be  required  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year. 

Aside  from  the  notable  decrease  in  manu¬ 
facture  of  by-product  coke  the  chief  pro¬ 
portional  decrease  in  tonnage  requirements 
has  been  in  the  export  trade.  The  ship¬ 
ments  for  nine  months  ended  September 
30th  were  in  round  figures  17  million 
tons;  six  million  tons  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1920  but  three  million  tons  more 
than  in  1919.  The  decrease  has  all  been 
in  the  offshore  business  as  there  has  not 
been  a  great  variation  in  the  amount  sent 
to  Canada.  This  change  is  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  September  shipments,  only 


176,000  tons  having  been  sent  off-shore,  some¬ 
thing  less  than  15  per  cent  of  total  exports, 
although  last  year  offshore  business  was 
more  than.  60  per  cent  of  monthly  ton¬ 
nage  and  in  1919  it  was  nearly  50  per  cent. 

In  fact  last  year  the  September  shipments 
offshore  amounted  to  about  two  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  tons.  And,  it  is  therefore  easy 
to  understand  why  there  has  been  such  a 
change  in  the  status  of  export  houses  as  a 
whole. 

The  report  from  Philadelphia  as  to  more 
normal  condition  is  typical  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  centers.  As  our  corre¬ 
spondent  states,  there  is  no  question  but 
what  there  is  an  increase  in  business  from 
week  to  week  and  even  though  increase  is 
not  exceptional  by  any  means,  growth  in 
trade  is  healthful  and  shows  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  gaining  strength  even  though  slowly. 
Competition  for  business  is  far  stronger 
than  it  was  before  the  war  and  some  inter¬ 
ests  point  to  this  as  still  further  evidence 
of  a  return  to  a  sounder  basis  of  operation. 

So  far  as  immediate  effect  in  the  coal 
market  is  concerned  railroad  strike  diffi¬ 
culties  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  although  the 
questions  involved  have  not  been  settled  in 
any  instance.  Both  sides  seem  to  attach 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  United 
States  Labor  Board.  That  has  a  rather  un¬ 
certain  official  status,  possibly  not  much 
more  than  a  Civic  Federation  with  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  seal  on  it.  As  was  remarked  of 
that  some  years  ago,  “It  is  a  court  without 
a  sheriff,”  and  whether  the  Labor  Board 
can  enforce  its  rules  or  not  depends  largely 
on  public  opinion. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  began  its  career  it  was  an  advisory 
and  investigative  organization  and  did  not 
become  actually  a  regulatory  body  until 
additional  authority  had  been  conferred,  as 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Elkins  law.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  whatever  author¬ 
ity  may  be  granted  to  the  Labor  Board  its 
action  'is  bound  to  bear  more  heavily  on  the 
railroads  than  on  the  men,  for  nothing  can 
compel  them  to  stay  at  work  indefinitely. 
The  Sanborn  decision  in  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  case  of  1896  shows  that  they  can  be 
prevented  from  going  on  strike  en  masse 
and  tying  up  a  road,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  resigning  their  employ¬ 
ment  if  more  or  less  ample  notice  is  given 
in  each  individual  case.  And,  even  should 
they  be  arrested  for  violation  of  injunction, 
that  means  idleness,  not  work. 

The  usual  official  and  church  holidays  oc¬ 
curring  at  the  end  of  October  and  early  in 
November  have  had  the  customary  effect 
of  reducing  the  available  tonnage  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  the  result  is  promptly  apparent 
in  the  market,  causing  a  rather  tight  situ¬ 
ation  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  domestic 
.sizes  at  least.  There  is  also,  as  usual, _  an 
improvement  in  the  steam  coal  situation. 
With  the  commencement  of  cold  weather 
there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for 
this  fuel  for  current  use  and  at  least  an  out¬ 
let  is  afforded  for  some  of  the  tonnage  that 
has  been  piled  up  in  storage  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season.  Fortunately  the  check-off 
agitation  does  not  affect  the  hard  coal 
fields  where  that  arrangement  has  not  yet 
gained  a  foothold  but  there  continues  to  be 
much  apprehension  as  to  the  residt  that  will 
eventuate  at  the  termination  of  the  present 
contract. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Mild  W  eather  and  End  of  Strike  Scare  Give  Easier  Tone  to  Anthracite  Market — » 
Bituminous  Trade  Experiencing  Aftermath  of  October  Flurry. 


The  ending-  of  the  strike  scare,  coinciding 
as  it  did  with  several  days  of  mild  weather, 
imparted  an  easier  tone  to  the  anthracite  mar¬ 
ket.  There  has  not  been  as  much  urgency  to 
the  wholesale  and  retail  demand  this  week  as 
was  the  case  when  labor  trouble  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  seemed  imminent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  producing  interests  booked  so  much  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  second  half  of  October  that 
the  let-up  is  not  causing  them  any  particular 
embarrassment  so  far  as  the  disposition  of 
domestic  sizes  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  the  companies  and  most  of  the  in¬ 
dependents  are  far  behind  on  their  shipments 
of  stove  and  chestnut.  Those  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents  who  sell  their  output  from  day  to 
day  find  fewer  retailers  willing  to  pay  high 
premiums  for  prompt  shipment,  but  they  are 
still  able  to  get  within  about  25  cents  of  the 
recent  top  of  the  market  on  their  domestic 
sizes.  Steam  grades  have  also  eased  off  to 
about  the  same  extent. 

Egg  and  pea  still  require  some  nursing-,  al- 
though  the  situation  is  much  improved  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dealers  are  not 
showing  the  same  reluctance  to  take  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  sizes,  so  that  the  companies  are 
no  longer  obliged  to  stock  them  in  material 
quantities  and  the  individual  operators  are 
realizing  a  better  average  price.  The  Mitchell 
Day  shutdowns  last  Saturday,  followed  by  two 
church  holidays  this  week,  have  curtailed  ship¬ 
ments  and  helped  to  prevent  a  surplus  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  slower  moving  sizes. 

No  serious  apprehension  is  felt  regarding 
the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  from  now  to 
the  holidays.  Only  a  long  period  of  unseason¬ 
ably  warm  weather,  could  cause  them  to  back 
up  on  the  producers  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  an  early  cold  spell  would  be  apt  to  in¬ 
crease  the  premium  on  independent  coal  very 
quickly. 

Prices  prevailing  on  this  part  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  are  about  $8.75  to  $9  on  stove  and  chest¬ 
nut ;  $8.  to  $8.25  on 'egg,  and  $5.75  to  $6  on 
fresh-mined  pea.  Washery  pea  is  available  at 
$5  to  $5.25. 

Steam  sizes  have  reacted  somewhat,  No.  1 
buckwheat  being  quoted  at  $3  to  $3.25  this 
week,  rice  from  $2  to  $2.40,  and  barley  from 
$1  to  $1.40. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  speeding  up  of  bituminous  production 
in  anticipation  of  railroad  labor  troubles  is  re¬ 
acting  on  the  market,  now  that  the  strike  has 
failed  to  materialize.  Many  consumers  who 
were  covered  by  contracts  asked  to  have  all 
or  part  of  their  November  quota  shipped  dur-  • 
ing  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  their  re¬ 
quests  were  complied  with  so  far  as  possible. 

A  lot  of  spot  coal  was  also  bought  during 
the  two  weeks  of  the  strike  scare  by  industrial 
users  who  would  ordinarily  have  spread  their 
purchases  out  over  a  long'er  period.  They  will 
now  be  out  of  the  market  for  a  while.  In 
brief,  consumers  have  over-bought,  and  until 
the  surplus  in  their  hands  is  reduced  the  de¬ 
mand  will  be  on  a  moderate  basis. 

fn  addition,  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  hands 
of  operators  and  wholesalers  which  must  be 
worked  off  before  the  market  will  be  in  a 


healthy  state.  Probably  many  of  the  estimates 
as  to  the  size  of  this  surplus  are  exaggerated, 
for  most  coal  men  were  skeptical  about  the 
railroad  employees  actually  going  on  strike  and 
were  careful  not  to  put  themselves  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  would  stand  to  lose  much  if 
the  trouble  blew  over. 

Still,  there  was  some  speculative  buying  and 
some  tonnage  shipped  to  tidewater  on  consign¬ 
ment  by  operators.  No  doubt  there  was  also 
quite  a  lot  of  unsold  coal  shipped  to  junction 
points  for  reconsignment.  This  will  have  an 
unsettling  effect  for  a  while  unless  something 
else  comes  up  to  interfere  with  production  or 
to  frighten  consumers  into  buying  more  freely. 

Whether  they  will  take  fright  at  the  talk  of 
a  general  strike  of  bituminous  miners  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  Judge  Anderson’s  injunction  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  They  have  shown  no  signs 
of  alarm  so  far  and  coal  men  admit  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  work  up  two  strike  scares  in 
less  than  a  month.  Besides,  operators  say  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  mine  workers  are  not 
worrying  about  the  check-off,  but  will  in  fact 
be  only  too  glad  to  get  their  pay  in  full  with¬ 
out  having  part  of  it  turned  overdo  the  union. 

1  ending  to  offset  any  impulse  to  buy  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  current  needs  on  strike  rumors  is  the 
widespread  hope  of  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 
A  great  many  consumers  cite  this  as  a  reason, 
or  excuse,  for  continuing  their  hand-to-mouth 
policy  of  coal  purchases. 

Prices  for  mine  shipment  are  back  about 
where  they  were  before  the  flurry,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $3-$3.25  for  Pool  1  ;  $2.50-$2.75  for 
Pool  71  ;  $2.25-$2.40  for  Pool  9;  $2-$2.15  for 
Pool  10;  $1.75-$1.85  for  Pool  11;  $2.25-$2.50 
for  Pools  31  and  61  ;  $1.60-$1.75  for  Pools  54 
and  64;  $1.50-$1.60  for  Pools  18  and  44,  and 
$1.50-$1.75  for  slack. 

Loaded  cargoes  of  Pool  9  are  offering  in  the 
local  harbor  at  around  $6  alongside,  while  the 
same  grade  at  the  piers  is  held  at  $5.80  to 
$5.90.  Pool  10  is  quoted  at  $5.65  to  $5.75,  and 
miscellaneous  grades  of  high  and  low  volatile 
at  from  $5.25  up. 


Wholesalers  Meet  at  Albany. 

A  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Central  New  York 
and  New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Fort  Orange  Club,  Albany,  last 
Tuesday  evening. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  with  which 
the  Central  New  York  organization  is  affiliated,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  and  delivered  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  following  were  present :  J.  D.  Green  and 
George  F.  Taylor,  representing  H.  W.  Somers,  Al¬ 
bany;  Fred  E.  Clark,  Albany  manager  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Coal  Corporation ;  H.  J.  Cadwell,  of  the  North 
Counties  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Watertown;  L.  S. 
Platka,  of  the  E.  S.  Adsit  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
W.  C.  Baxter,  of  the  David  Judson  Coal  Co.,  Troy; 
Walter  S.  Wood,  of  the  W.  S.  Wood  Coal  Co., 
Schenectady ;  C.  B.  Staats,  of  the  E.  W.  Howell  Co., 
Albany;  Frank  P.  Wood  and  Charles  E.  Pritchard,  of 
the  Operators  Fuel  Agency,  Albany;  W.  B.  Vernov 
and  Ira  S.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Marquette  Coal  Co], 
Albany;  H.  E.  Northrup,  of  the  J.  J.  Child  Coal 
Co.,  Troy;  W.  F.  Hinman  of  the  W.  C.  Saxton 
Coal  Co.,  Albany;  and  W.  H.  Lyng  and  Seth  W. 
Morton,  of  W.  G.  Morton,  Albany. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION; 

Mild  Weather  Affects  Anthracite  Trade — -1 

Bituminous  on  Stable  Basis. 

While  we  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  an  actual 
slump  in  the  anthracite  retail  trade,  yet  that  word 
almost  describes  the  decided  falling  off  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  days  and  unless  a  sudden  spell 
of  cold  weather  arrives  it  is  certain  that  the  condition 
above  referred  to  will  be  an  actuality  in  every  sense. 
Ordering  has  fallen  off  woefully  and  most  of  it  is 
attributable  to  the  removal  of  the  possibility  of  a 
rail  strike  as  a  menace  to  the  public’s  fuel  supply. 

However,  at  the  same  time  there  arrived  a  con¬ 
dition  of  warm,  abnormal  weather,  which  has  taken 
the  life  out  of  trade.  Those  dealers  who  have  taken 
stock  in  the  predictions  of  amateur  weather  prophets 
as  to  a  severe  winter  are  now  growing  doubtful  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  forecasts. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  market  from  now 
on  until  the  end  of  the  season  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  weather.  The  dealers  have  long  since 
learned  that  the  public,  at  least  that  portion  which 
has  not  laid  by  coal  for  winter,  is  only  going  to 
buy  coal  as  it  needs  it. 

Due  to  the  changed  financial  circumstances  of  the 
consumers  there  is  more  than  one  retailer  who  has 
ceased  to  send  out  salesmen  soliciting  orders.  They 
find  now  that  most  of  this  business  is  desirous  of 
being  taken  on  a  credit  basis  and  as  the  retailers 
have  more  than  sufficient  of  this  kind  of  trade  on 
their  books  they  are  steering  clear  of  adding  to  it. 
That  is  one  reason  why  they  are  particularly  anxious  j 
for  some  cold  weather  which  will  drive  the  business  I 
into  the  offices,  and  cash  can  be  insisted  upon. 

No  Trouble  in  Mining  Output. 

So  far  the  operators  report  no  particular  trouble 
in  moving  their  output,  in  fact  some  of  them  are 
very  short  on  certain  sizes.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  large  companies  and  it  is  believed  they  ! 
are  moving  heavy  tonnages  of  stove  and  nut  to  dis- 
taut  markets,  exactly  as  they  always  do  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  will  take  care  of  local  points  later 
m  the  season.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  they 
would  keep  their  stove  and  nut  shipments  to  this 
territory  down  to  a  narrow  minimum  between  now 
and  December  1st. 

The  need  of  nut  by  the  consumer  seems  to  have 
made  some  further  progress  this  week  and  often  out¬ 
ranks  stove  now.  It  is  becoming  more  common 
nowadays  to  see  the  nut  coal  bins  almost  empty  in 
the  yards,  while  stove  piles  increase.  Even  though 
there  has  been  some  slackening  in  the  demand  for 
stove,  the  dealers  still  urge  this  size  and  are  anxious 
to  have  good  supplies  of  it  in  hand. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  dealers  running  up  ca¬ 
pacity  stocks  of  coal  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  a 
freight  rate  decrease.  Some  dealers  are  extremely 
anxious  over  this  phase  of  the  situation  and  are 
inclined  to  let  stocks  shade  off  rather  than  put  in 
all  the  yards  will  hold.  There  is  much  speculation 
as  to  when  such  a  decrease  will  come  and  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  not  before  January  1st,  although 
there  are  others  that  predict  it  might  happen  any 
day. 

The  amount  of  the  probable  reduction  is  also 
being  figured  on,  and  20  per  cent  seems  to  be  the 
popular  estimate.  This  means  a  little  over  50  cents 
a  ton  on  prepared  coal,  and  right  here  it  can  be 
said  that  the  general  public  is  in  for  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  their  idea  of  a  price  reduction  on  coal  is 
from  $2  to  $3  a  ton. 

.  Few  Price  Changes. 

There  have  been  few  price  changes  for  November, 
as  all  the  big  companies  are  shipping  under  the  same 
prices  as  were  in  effect  in  October.  There  was  the 
usual  lumor  of  an  increase  of  25  cents  in  the  price 
of  stove,  but  if  any  company  had  this  seriously  in 
mind  it  is  likely  the  weather  conditions  has  been 
the  cause  of  another  postponement  in  that  direction. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say 
that  conditions  are  getting  down  to  a  stable  basis, 
even  though  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  rush  to  buy 
coal.  Of  course  no  one  believes  that  there  is  no 
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iger  a  possibility  of  labor  trouble  on  the  railroads, 
t  with  the  calling  off  of  the  strike  the  immediate 
elihood  is  at  least  removed  and  conditions  are 
coming  normal  as  compared  with  the  months  that 
ve  gone  before. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
lying  from  week  to  week  and  even  though  the 
rrease  is  not  exceptional  by  any  means,  particularly 
ice  some  people  are  still  prone  to  make  compari- 
ns  with  war  days,  yet  the  growth  in  trade  is  a 
althful  sign  and  shows  that  the  patient  is  gaining 
rength,  even  though  it  be  but  slowly. 

Competition  Strong. 

The  odd  feature  of  this  gradual  increase  is  that 
ices  fail  to  respond  accordingly.  Recently  there 
is  been  some  tendency  to  a  lowering  of  prices, 
en  with  better  sales  recorded.  This  would  seem 
indicate  that  the  competition  for  business  is  far 
ronger  now  than  it  was  at  any  time  before  the 
ar. 

While  some  interests  profess  to  be  mystified  by 
is  state  of  affairs,  others  with  a  wider  experience 
lint  to  it  as  still  further  evidence  of  a  return  to 
sounder  basis  of  operation.  There  is  no  question 
lat  producers  are  beginning  to  adjust  themselves 
>  a  margin  of  profit  that  even  a  few  months  ago 
as  not  thought  at  all  possible,  and  the  coming 
;ar  is  going  to  prove  a  real  test  of  merchandizing 
methods. 

The  consumer  continues  reluctant  to  take  on  heavy 
immitments,  as  the  bugaboo  of  reduced  freight  rates 
ill  haunts  him;  with  others  it  is  just  merely  an 
ccuse  to  withhold  buying,  the  real  reason  being  the 
;sire  not  to  tie  up  any  more  money  than  absolutely 
;cessary. 

Prices  recently  quoted  are  as  follows:  Pool  1, 
12.75  to  $3.00;  Pool  71,  $2.35  to  $2.75;  Pool  9,  $2.25 
»  $2.70;  Pool  10,  $2.00  to  $2.25;  Pool  11,  $1.75  to 
2.00.  In  the  gas  coals  the  prices  recently  for  mine- 
un  coal  have  been  $1.50  for  Pool  64,  Fairmont, 
2.10  for  Pool  40,  Greensburg,  and  $2.35  to  $2.50  for 
‘ool  61,  Westmoreland. 


Buffalo  Notes 


W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  have  taken  the  contract  for 
urnishing  3,640  tons  of  hard  coal  to  the  Canadian 
Barracks,  at  London,  Ont.,  and  have  already  made 
lelivery.  Several  sizes  were  taken. 

Harbor  operations  have  been  hindered  much  more 
han  usual  this  fall  by  high  winds.  Again  last  Mon- 
Jay  a  northeast  gale  kept  the  coal  and  other  docks 
die  and  no  vessels  were  shifted  by  tugs  during  the 
Jay. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  from  this  port  for  the 
eason  to  November  were  3,462,015  tons,  as  against 
1,865.590  tons  a  year  ago.  For  October  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  394,490  tons  and  for  October  last  season 
iiev  were  537,550  tons. 

Coal  operators  are  waiting  as  patiently  as  they  can 
or  the  struggle  over  the  new  wage  scale  of  April 
st.  What  some  of  them  are  chafing  over  is  the  fact 
hat  they  have  neighbor  mines  that  have  managed 
o  go  back  to  pre-war  wages,  which  means  a  reduc- 
ion  of  50  cents  or  more  a  ton  of  the  cost. 

The  State  proposes  to  build  a  coal  terminal  plant 
■'it  Ithaca  and  is  expected  to  spend  a  goodly  sum  on 
-he  work.  The  project  was  endorsed  by  the  State 
Vaterways  Congress,  but  practical  coal  men  shake 
heir  heads  and  say  that  it  involves  too  many  han¬ 
dings  and  that  there  are  not  way  docks  enough  to 
nake  distribution  easy.  The  proposed  improvement 
till  requires  legislative  approval  and  appropriation. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  met  the  local 
tssociation  in  a  special  session  on  the  2d  and  gave 
t  general  address  on  the  coal  situation.  He  spoke 
if  the  Kenyon  bill  in  Congress  as  something  to  be 
ought,  as  it  contains  features  that  would  be  very 
larmful  to  the  trade.  He  took  the  view  that  there 
vould  be  no  general  strike  over  the  check-off  order. 
The  large  amount  of  coal  in  consumers’  hands  was 
ouched  upon  and  the  poor  outlook  for  business  for 
[  ome  time  was  noticed.  Mr.  Cushing  went  from 
i  Buffalo  to  Toronto  on  a  similar  errand. 


EASING  AT  FAIRMONT 


Production  Drops  Back  Somewhat  When  Rail 

Strike  Fails  to  Develop. 

An  easing  up  in  production  is  apparent  this  week, 
as  the  region  on  Monday  loaded  but  981  cars  of  coal, 
which  was  the  smallest  showing  for  a  Monday  since 
October  3rd.  With  Tuesday  observed  as  All  Saints 
Day  there  was  a  further  decline  indications  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Only  60  mines  out  of  300  in  the  region  were  at 
work. 

Monday’s  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  of 
the  B.  &  O.  included  50  cars  to  Curtis  Bay  and  a 
total  of  360  eastward  bound,  while  the  western  move¬ 
ment  was  44  cars.  Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the 
division  on  Monday  was  273  cars,  of  which  181  cars 
were  secured  by  the  B.  &  O.  and  92  by  foreign  car¬ 
riers. 

Naturally,  the  chief  matter  of  interest  in  the 
region  these  days  is  Judge  Anderson’s  sweeping  in¬ 
junction  order  by  which  the  check-off  is  eliminated. 
Operators  generally  will  abide  by  the  court’s  order. 
While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  check-off  will  stop  large  organization  drives 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  union  will  not  be 
a  dead  letter  entirely  for  other  trades  unions  exist 
without  this  feature.  Present  indications,  however, 
point  to  some  tough  sailing  ahead  for  the  U.  M.  W. 

Last  Week’s  Heavy  Tonnage. 

Production  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
aggregated  399,850  tons,  or  a  gain  of  1200  tons  over 
the  previous  week.  This  was  the  heaviest  tonnage 
produced  of  any  week  in  1921  with  the  exception  of 
that  ending  January  8th,  which  was  426,500  tons. 
Every  division  gained  except  the  Monongah. 

Tonnage  produced  and  gain  or  loss  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  was  as  follows :  B.  &  O.  System,  Monon¬ 
gah  Division,  191,700  tons,  loss,  20,650  tons;  Charles¬ 
ton  Division,  21,000,  gain,  2,700  tons;  Connellsville 
Division.  5,850  tons,  gain,  350  tons ;  Cumberland 
Division,  22,950  tons,  gain,  3,950  tons ;  Monongahela 
Railway  (West  Virginia  District),  71,050  tons,  gain, 
10,200  tons;  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  53,850  tons, 
gain,  3,150  tons;  Western  Maryland  System, — 
Bingamon  &  Helen’s  Run,  18,000  tons,  gain,  250  tons; 
Belington  &  Weaver,  15,450  tons,  gain,  1,250  tons. 

Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  last  week 
produced  676  cars  less  than  the  combined  production 
of  the  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  districts  of 
the  Monongahela  Railway,  which  is  a  rather  unusual 
condition.  The  production  in  the  West  Virginia 
district  last  week  set  the  record  week’s  loading  in 
the  history  of  that  railway.  Tonnage  produced  on 
the  Pennsylvania  end  aggregated  2,012  cars,  or  a 
gain  of  97  cars  over  the  previous  week. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
took  a  decided  step  forward  last  week,  totaling  548 
carloads.  Not  since  the  heavy  export  shipments  due 
to  the  British  miners’  strike  was  there  a  weekly 
showing  as  favorable.  The  week  ending  July  2nd 
set  the  pace  for  Curtis  Bay  shipments  of  1921,  when 
1312  cars  were  shipped  to  that  pier. 

Although  the  lake  season  is  approaching  an  end, 
shipments  to  the  lake  ports  took  a  brace  last  week 
off  the  Monogah  Division,  when  187  loads  went 
forward.  That  was  138  cars  more  than  the  previous 
week,  and  the  strongest  in  five  weeks.  Lake  ship¬ 
ments  this  year  out  of  the  Fairmont  region  have  been 
running  a  great  deal  stronger  than  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved.  and  the  aggregate  figures  will  show  up  very 
well,  if  not  better  than  many  seasons  in  the  past. 

With  the  fear  of  a  railroad  strike  on  the  wane, 
the  general  freight  and  also  the  coal  movement 
through  the  Grafton  gateway  fell  off.  With  5,367 
cars  of  freight  going  east,  there  were  398  cars  less 
than  the  previous  week,  while  the  coal  movement 
at  4,144  loads  dropped  back  377  loads.  The  strike 
threat  was  taken  more  seriously  in  the  East  than 
in  the  mining  sections,  where  the  strike  talk  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  bluff  pure  and  simple. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  showed  an  increase  last 
week  on  the  Monongah  Division,  when  a  total  of 
1,371  carloads  were  sent  to  the  carriers.  Nothing 
stronger  was  rung  up  in  the  region  since  the  week 
ending  February  12th,  with  1,603  cars. 


QUIET  AT  BOSTON 


Strike  Settlement  Results  in  Lessened  Demand 
— Injunction  Makes  Outlook  Serious. 

A  sort  of  confirmed  despondency  seems  to  have 
settled  over  the  wholesale  coal  interests  of  this  city, 
more  particularly  the  bituminous  men.  If  one  were 
to  voice  the  consensus  of  opinion  about  business 
that  seems  suddenly  to  have  spread  throughout  the 
vicinity,  it  would  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  “flat 
as  a  pancake.”  Last  week  found  the  trade  catering 
to  the  remnants,  so  to  speak,  of  the  flurry  occasioned 
by  the  threatened  railroad  strike. 

A  fair  amount  of  coal  was  moved  between  $6.50 
and  $6.75  on  cars,  Boston,  equal,  with  $1.00  water 
freight  to  about  $2.25  at  the  mines.  But  this  week, 
orders  have  flattened  out  to  an  almost  unbelievable 
minimum.  Some  of  the  largest  distributors  here  state 
that  never  in  their  history  did  demand  seem  more 
scarce  and  general  interest  in  present  or  future  prices 
more  lethargic. 

One  house  that  did  a  business  of  2,000,000  tons 
last  year  actually  sold  one  day  last  week  only  two 
cars  of  coal.  This  would  not  be  a  fair  test  of  busi¬ 
ness  really  transacted,  but  it  is  a  symptom.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  a  lot  of  big  companies,  par¬ 
ticularly  public  service  corporations,  who  had  to  be 
sure  of  their  supply,  bought  coal  during  the  “strike” 
week  although  they  had  plenty  of  coal  on  hand,  so 
that  now  concerns  apparently  intend  to  await  some 
new  factor  which  might  give  them  cheaper  coal,  such 
as  for  instance,  a  cut  in  coal  freight  rates. 

Fair  Contract  Business  Being  Done. 

Though  business  with  the  great  majority  of  sellers 
is  so  quiet,  the  shipping  of  tonnage  bought  on  con¬ 
tracts  is  going  on  regularly,  though  it  is  without 
any  semblance  of  briskness.  Contracts  this  year  are 
at  a  minimum  and  the  bulk  of  coal  movement  can 
safely  be  said  to  be  “spot.”  One  large  wholesaler 
said  that  on  what  business  there  was  to  be  had, 
there  were  plenty  of  bidders,  and  that  he  was  bidding 
on  a  lot  of  10,000  tons  to  be  delivered  by  April  1st, 
and  on  another  lot  of  3,000  tons  for  January  1st. 
He  did  not  appear  over-sanguine  as  to  the  result  on 
the  fairly  low  bid  he  turned  in. 

A  new  factor  has  injected  itself  into  what  would 
have  remained  a  very  dull  situation,  and  that  is  the 
threatened  nation-wide  coal  strike  brought  about  by 
the  injunction  of  Federal  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  for¬ 
bidding  the  checking  off  of  dues  and  assessments, 
because  these  were  used  as  funds  to  try  to  unionize 
the  West  Virginia  field  and  were  apparently  part  of 
a  conspiracy  between  the  unions  and  operators  of 
the  central  competitive  field,  composed  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Already  22,000  men  at  this  writing  have  gone  on 
strike  in  District  11,  U.  M.  W.  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  first-mentioned  State  and  30,000  men  employed 
in  230  mines  in  the  district  are  expected  to  be  out 
by  Friday.  This  possible  check  to  production  can 
have  very  serious  consequences  for  New  England, 
although  consumers  here  have  as  yet  manifested  no 
concern.  With  stocks  enough  for  90  days  in  the 
yards  of  most  of  the  large  corporations,  it  is  difficult 
to  rouse  them  to  a  .sense  of  danger  of  shortage. 

New  England  Will  Suffer. 

And  yet,  should  the  strike  spread,  it  should  not 
be  long  before  New  England  would  awake  to  the 
fact  that  though  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
fields  were  working  to  capacity,  the  coal,  as  has 
happened  in  the  past,  would  not  be  finding  its  way 
to  these  regions  in  anything  like  quantity.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  West  and  Middle  West 
sections  would  bid  away  our  present  apparently  un¬ 
limited  supply  from  West  Virginia  and  we  would  go 
coal  hungry. 

The  operators  could  say  that  New  England  is  well- 
stocked  and  with  attractive  prices  prevailing  else¬ 
where,  due  to  shutdown,  stocks  here  might  easily 
dwindle  to  alarmingly  small  proportions.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  certain  coal  circles  hereabouts  that  the 
miners  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  strike  over 
the  reported  abrogation  of  the  agreement,  because 
they  felt  a  strike  inevitably  coming  anyway  on  April 
1st. 
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A  strike  at  present  therefore,  it  is  argued,  would 
favor  the  miners  because  there  will  be  much  more 
need  of  continuous  production  in  advance  of  the 
winter  months  than  after  April  1st.  The  miners  may 
possibly  better  force  a'  victory  now  than  when  spring 
has:  arrived.  ,  ; 

Commission  houses ’say  that  if  this  strike  does  not 
really  materialize  consumers  should  be  buying  to 
coyer  their  needs ,  through  April,  May  and  June,  be¬ 
cause  a  strike  is  almost  sure  to  come  next  April. 
It  is  felt  that  a  strike  at  the  present  time  would  be 
advantageous  to  the'  coal  wholesalers.-  “No  better 
time  than  now,”  seems  to’ be  the  feeling. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  New  England  might 
find  it  possible  to  draw  on  Great  Britain  for  some 
of  its  soft  coal  requirements,  if  a  shortage  should 
develop  because  of  a  strike.  At  current  prices  for 
English  bottoms  and  wages  in  Wales,  English  coal 
could  undoubtedly  compete  with  our  own  product. 
This  is  an  event,  however,  that  would  bring  forth 
much  opposition  among  United  States  coal  men. 

No  Change  in  Prices. 

The  market  for  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal 
is  still  at  last  week’s  level,  though  it  is  largely  a 
nominal  quotation.  One  of  the  large  interests  here 
stated  that  it  would  be  found  that  good  coal  could 
be  had  this  week  on  cars  Mystic,  at  $6.25,  or  a  con¬ 
cession  of  25  cents  from  regular  levels.  Prices  at 
Hampton  Roads  have  been  $5.10  to  $5.25.  The  best 
Pennsylvania  coal  is  $2.85  per  net  ton  at  the  mines 
and  Pool  10  can  be  had  for  $2.30  to  $2.40.  But  the 
most  popular  Penn  coal  is  Pool  9,  selling  at  $2.50. 
Boat  rates  are  about  the  same  as  last  week,  ranging 
from  $1.10  to  $1.50  depending  on  size. 

In  contrast  with  bituminous,  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion  is  fairly  cheerful.  A  great  deal  more  all-rail 
hard  coal  came  into  New  England  in  October  than  in 
September  and  the  retailers  have  been  absorbing  it 
readily,  with  the  exception  of  egg.  This  size  has 
proven  a  “Jonah”  as  the  public  cannot  be  induced 
to  use  it. 

The  average  independent  price  for  egg  this  week 
is  $8.15  and  the  price  runs  all  the  way  from  $8.00  to 
$8.65  a  ton.  One  large  independent  operator  is  offer¬ 
ing  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  at  $9.00  and  pea  at  $6.30 
but  these  prices  are  really  above  the  market.  The 
average  independent  price  for  the  popular  domestic 
sizes  is  $8.75,  though  prices  run  up  to  $9.00  even 
when  egg'  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  stove  and 
chestnut.  The  anthracite  buyer  of  a  large  commis¬ 
sion  house  stated  that  he  could  dispose  of  50  car¬ 
loads  of  chestnut  if  he  could  get  it,  but  it  cannot 
be  had  except  egg  be  taken  with  it,  and  to  take  egg 
in  like  proportion,  is  really  a  penalty. 

One  of  the  largest  shippers  of  tidewater  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  to  New  England  asserted  that  never  in  the 
past  five  years  had  his  customers  been  in  such  good 
shape  as  regards  supply  of  coal.  All  of  the  small 
dealers  down  East  and  to  the  very  extreme  end  of 
the  Maine  coast  had  bought  enough  during  the  quiet 
summer  months  to  last  them  until  next  spring  and 
so  no  further  cargo  orders  could  be  expected  from 
that  part  of  the  country  this  year.  All  the  little 
dealers  are  hibernating,  so  to  speak,  and  they  cannot 
be  hurried  in  their  buying. 

Retailers  Busy. 

Retailers  report  good  business  but  of  the  “hand-to- 
mouth  ’  variety.  It  is  satisfactory  in  the  'respect  that 
it  keeps  the  working  force  busy,  but  it  is  still  very 
evident  that  families  in  general  do  not  have  large 
cash  iunds  on  hand  with  which  to  lay  in  the  winter’s 
supply.  With  present  prices  of  $15.25  prevailing  for 
stove  and  nut,  it  is  doubtful  if  consumers  would 
buy  any  more  than  obliged  by  necessity  even  if  they 
had  the  money.  They,  as  well  as  the  dealers,  are 
awaiting  a  decline  and  they  don’t  care  whether  it 
comes  from  reduction  in  wages  or  in  freight. 

Apropos  of  what  retailers  think  of  $9.00  and 
$9.25  hard  coal,  W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New 
England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  has  sent  a  letter 
to  members  in  which  he  says :  “$9.25  for  stove  size 

is  an  unnecessary  figure  under  present  market  condi¬ 
tions.  Retailers  would  not  think  of  paying  this 
price  :f  they  had  received  their  due  proportion  of 
stove  with  egg  and  nut. 

“Some  criticism  is  heard  of  the  prices  charged  in 
New  England  by  the  retail  dealers;  this  coming  from 


Philadelphia  indicates  that  the  producers  do  not 
understand  the  retail  coal  business  in  New  England. 

.  "We  have  approximately  twp  million  tons  in  stor¬ 
age  to-day.  The  carrying  charge  on  this  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  figure.  Notwithstanding  this  huge  tonnage,  we 
have  prpbably  delivered  50%  ,  of  our  year’s  business; 
kn  ottier  words,  New  England  has  helped  to  keep 
-the  anthracite  mines  running  during  the  last  six 
months1. 

“Counting  .stock  on  hand-  the  first  of  October  and 
the  tonnage  delivered  to  our  customers,  we  have 
taken  seven-twelfths  of  our  year’s  supply  in  five 
months,  but  we  are  short  of  stove  size.  A  retail  coal 
dealer  in  the  New  England  States  cannot  exist  on 
margins  which  will  show  a  handsome  profit  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example.” 


'  JOHNSTOWN  BECALMED 

Stagnation  Is  Regarded  Only  as  Natural 
Reaction  After  Strike  Flurry. 

With  the  railroad  strike  a  settled  argument,  the 
coal  industry  in  the  Johnstown  district  has  again 
settled  back  to  its  old  stage  and  very  little  activity 
is  reported  by  the  operators.  Those  who  took  the 
strike  seriously,  or  who  could  not  afford  to  go  ahead 
without  a  stock  on  hand,  and  chances  of  a  strike 
being  pulled  off,  started  a  small  boom  in  the  market 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  as  was  predicted  by 
some  operators,  it  was  short-lived. 

Now  the  operators  are  beginning  to  hope  for 
greater  activity  in  the  steel  trade,  that  their  business 
may  pick  up.  One  of  the  leading  coal  men  of  the 
district  was  of  the  belief  that  the  near  future  of 
the  coal  industry  could  not  be  figured  at  present  from 
the  reaction  following  the  threatened  rail  strike,  but 
that  a  week  or  more  must  elapse  before  it  would  be 
possible  to  figure  whether  they  would  be  in  the  same 
slump  as  before.  But  just  now,  he  stated,  it  is  about 
as  low  as  it  was  before  the  flurry,  but  the  next  few 
days  or  so  would  tell. 

“With  cold  weather  coming  on,  and  reports  from 
the  East  that  industries  are  putting  more  men  to 
work,  there  is  some  hope  anyway,”  he  stated,  “that 
increased  activity  will  soon  be  noted.  We  did  not 
look  for  much  business  to  come  when  the  railroad 
strike  was  called  off,  as  a  reaction  was  certain  to 
occur,  just  as  we  had  the  little  flurry  some  two 
weeks  ago.” 

Very  little  information  could  be  obtained  from  the 
operators  regarding  whether  or  not  buyers  in  the 
East  were  well  stocked,  but  the  belief  was  expressed 
by  some  that  with  what  they  bought  when  the  strike 
threatened,  most  of  them  have  a  supply  on  hand 
that  will  last  for  some  time  yet.  But  within  several 
weeks  this  stock  should  begin  to  diminish,  so  that 
more  inquiries  should  be  received. 

Cars  Again  Plentiful. 

While  there  was  a  shortage  of  cars  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  last  week,  this  shortage  is  not 
apparent  at  the  present  time,  all  mines  being  able  to 
obtain  their  quota  of  cars  without  difficulty.  Many 
mines  reported  last  week  that  they  were  able  to  get 
but  one  or  two  cars  a  day.  The  falling  off  in  the 
market  soon  put  enough  cars  on  the  road  to  take 
care  of  all. 

Production  in  the  district  during  last  week  was 
much  better  than  it  had  been  for  months,  and  opera¬ 
tors  report  record  shipments  for  the  period.  How¬ 
ever,  this  week  is  on  a  par  with  the  weeks  in  July 
and  August  when  the  industry  was  at  its  lowest 
stage  of  the  summer. 

While  the  market  has  fallen  off,  little  change  has 
been  noticed  in  the  price  and  operators  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  slight  raise  during  the  flurry.  This 
will  probably  last  but  a  short  time,  as  unless  the 
demand  increases  it  will  be  necessary  to  drop  the 
price. 

Prevailing  Quotations. 

The  stiffening  of  the  prices  places  Pool  10  on  the 
market  at  $2.35  to  $2.60,  Pool  9  at  $2.45  to,  $2.65, 
and  Pool  11  at  $1.85  to  $2.  Pool  1  is  still  selling 
at  $3,  with  some  sales  at  $3.20. 

Regarding  failure  of  the  buyers  to  “come  through,” 
and  with  the  result  that  the  market  is  again  dead, 


operators  cling  to  the  belief  -that  many  of  them  ai 
holding  off  awaiting  a  drop  in  -  freight  rates.  Or 
operator  stated  that  his  salesmen  returning  from  tl 
Eastern  buyers  bring  that  tale  with  them,  and  tl 
belief  is  expressed  that  -the  reductions  .in  freigl 
rates  will  be  made  to  apply  to  coal.  No  announc. 
ment  is  forthcoming  from  the  railroads  on  this  scor 
however. 

With  the  market  as  it  is,  the  operators  will  loc 
upon  it  with  as  much  interest  as  before  the  strik 
for  the  next  three  weeks  at  least,  to  determine  ju 
what  will  be  the  status  for  the  winter.  Some  belie\ 
that  industrial  plants  will  be  at  a  low  ebb  all  winte 
and  their  business  will  suffer  in  proportion,  but  the 
are  merely  guessing  at  it.  Time  alone  will  tell  whi 
Dame  Fortune  has  in  store  for  the  coal  operators. 


QUIETER  AT  CINCINNATI 

Steam  Demand  Eases  Up  and  Warm  Weathe 
Retards  Domestic  Distribution. 

The  final  decision  that  there  should  be  no  strik 
of  railway  workers,  though  it  had  been  largely  dif 
counted,  very  quickly  stopped  all  special  activity  i 
coal-selling  which  had  resulted  from  the  scare  an 
left  the  market  pretty  flat.  The  most  harmful  re 
suit  came  from  the  further  talk  about  a  prospecth 
reduction  of  freight  rates,  though  thoughtful  me 
know  this  is  not  likely  to  materialize  for  month 
to  come. 

There  were  a  lot  of  cancellations  of  orders  give 
when  it  was  thought  probable  that  there  would  fc 
a  tie-up  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  cor 
cerns  that  had  urged  orders  on  the  strength  c 
probable  trouble  caught  it  the  worst.  Smokeles 
lump  did  pretty  well,  but  practically  all  othe 
varieties  took  a  slump  and  orders  were  slow.  Ther 
was  said  to  be  a  gradual  increase  of  steam  order 
but  the  constantly  larger  available  supply  kept  th 
market  soft. 

Early  last  week  there  was  a  quite  unusual  de 
mand  for  smokeless  lump,  which  had  the  effect  c 
increasing  operations  in  the  low-volatile  fields,  pai 
ticularly  those  operating  under  non-union  labor  con 
ditions.  Districts  which  had  been  operating  as  hr 
as  20  per  cent  got  into  a  50  per  cent  and  60  pe 
cent  gait,  but  there  was  little  call  for  their  smalle 
sizes. 

The  new  activity  was  influenced  in  part  by  a  lowe 
level  of  prices,  made  possible  by  reduction  of  minin| 
wages  in  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties,  W.  Val 
in  part  by  a  lively  call  upon  retailers  for  home  winte! 
supplies  of  fuel,  and  otherwise  by  the  panicky  feelin 
that  rail  facilities  would  not  be  available  for  a  Ion  | 
time  and  that  prices  on  that  account  would  t 
higher. 

Smokeless  in  Good  Demand. 

Demand  for  bituminous  lump  continued  fairly  gooc 
but  suffered  somewhat  from  the  better  sale  of  smoke 
•less,  which  was  particularly  in  demand  in  Ohio 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  the  East.  Ther 
were  further  shipments  of  some  volume  to  the  lake; 
probably  the  last  of  Northwestern  cargoes.  Th 
South  also  drew  a  considerable  tonnage  from  th 
Hazard  and  Harlan  fields. 

The  navy  significantly  promoted  operations  in  th 
New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  smokeless  districts  bl 
ordering  forward  large  consignments  for  naval  de 
mands,  probably  in  anticipation  of  railway  trouble: 
Under  the  helpful  influence  of  these  special  demand: 
operations  in  the  West  Virginia  low-volatile  field 
rose  to  the  highest  production  rate  it  had  known  fo 
several  months. 

Following  the  passing  of  the  strike  threat,  price 
were  lower  if  anything.  Smokeless  lump  sold  fror 
$4  to  $4.75.  Egg  was  from  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Mine 
run  ranged  between  $2  and  $3,  with  an  average  0; 
$2.50.  Nut  and  slack  continued  to  be  a  drug  on  th! 
market,  the  price  ranging  between  $1.10  and  $1.85 
Specially  prepared  smithing  coal  sold  at  from  $3.5' 
to  $4. 

Bituminous  prices  were  pretty  low.  Lump  was  $ 
and  $3.25.  Egg  was  $2.75  and  $3.  Mine-run  soh 
between  $1.85  and  $2.25,  while  nut  and  slack  soh 
from  $1.10  to  $1.35,  with  the  supply  considerably 
exceeding  the  demand. 
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i  Coke  has  been  in  better  demand  for  two  weeks, 
ccording  to  local  operators,  than  for  months  past 
nd  there  is  a  hopeful  feeling  here  that  this  im- 
irovement  will  continue. 

There  has  been  a  recent  renewal  of  inquiries  from 
team-using  plants  looking  to  possible  contracting, 
iut  operators  are  not  counting  much  on  contracts  as 
ong  as  the  question  of  freight  rates  is  undecided. 
They  say  that  the  doubts  on  this  question  of  future 
ransportation  costs  are  going  to  interfere  seriously 
vith  all  buying  for  future  needs,  as  buyers  are  sure 
o  magnify  in  their  own  minds  the  benefits  to  them- 
elves  of  probable  reductions  in  carrying  charges  and 
nsist  upon  their  anticipation  in  contract  rates. 

Continued  complaint  is  heard  about  car  supply 
Portage  in  spots,  and  the  railroads  are  said  to  have 
racers  out  to  line  up  their  rolling  stock  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  possible  emergency.  The  trouble  thus 
ar  has  not  resulted  from  any  general  shortage,  but 
rom  imperfect  distribution.  Some  operators  in  cer- 
ain  districts  had  only  half  enough  cars  to  meet 
heir  demand,  while  others  had  a  considerable  surplus. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  explanation  of 
;his  trouble  that  really  explains,  and  the  general 
mpression  is  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  inefficiency. 

There  was  practically  no  export  demand  in  the 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  districts  during  the  last 
week,  and  the  call  from  New  England  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  small,  as  was  also  the  demand  for  bunkerage 
and  for  the  coastwise  trade. 

Operators  here  are  not  so  hopeful  of  the  immediate 
outlook  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is  due 
n  part  to  the  failure  of  the  strike  which  most  of 
them  hoped  to  see  fought  out,  with  the  result  of 
their  own  delivery  from  freight  rate  and  freight 
condition  uncertainties.  Their  hope  now  is  that  a 
sharp  season  of  colder  weather  will  create  the  more 
active  demand  for  which  they  have  waited  a  long 
time. 

A  large  cargo  of  coal  came  to  this  city  on  barges 
from  the  Kanawha  River  section  on  Tuesday,  helped 
by  one  of  the  Government’s  artificial  waves.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  dealers  say  they  are  well  stocked  to  meet  the 
demand  upon  them,  which  is  well  maintained,  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  domestic  fuels  but  also  in  steam  coals. 
Industries  here  have  not  suffered  to  the  extent  they 
have  in  most  cities.  Retailers  expect  conditions 
to  call  for  a  slight  advance  in  local  domestic  prices 
by  December  1st. 


Morrow  Refused  Permanent  Injunction. 

John  D.  A.  Morrow,  of  Washington,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  who,  with  225  coal 
operators,  was  indicted  at  Indianapolis  for  alleged 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  anti-trust  laws,  has  lost 
his  fight  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prevent  Attorney  General  Daugherty  or 
his  subordinates  from  serving  subpoenas  or  other 
legal  processes  upon  him  or  the  association  in  the 
effort  to  bring  him  to  trial  at  Indianapolis. 

Justice  Hitz  signed  an  order  last  Tuesday  denying 
to  Mr.  Morrow  a  permanent  injunction  against  the 
Attorney  General.  The  case  will  now  go  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  temporary  injunction  orig¬ 
inally  granted  by  Justice  Hitz  will  remain  in  force 
until  the  case  is  finally  disposed  of. 

j  As  usual  when  there  is  talk  of  a  miners’  strike, 
the  public  is  apt  to  get  the  idea  that  the  news  has 
reference  to  anthracite  mining.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  strikes  now  under  way  or  threatened  will  be 
confined  entirely  to  unionized  bituminous  fields,  as  the 
anthracite  region  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by 
Judge  Anderson’s  injunction,  the  check-off  system 
never  having  been  adopted  there.  Although  the  labor 
leaders  have  repeatedly  tried  to  have  it  incorporated 
in  the  wage  agreement,  the  operators  have  stead¬ 
fastly  refused. 

I 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  September  amounted  to  410,580  tons,  corn¬ 
ered  with  706,874  tons  in  same  month  of  1920,  a 
decrease  of  2%, 285  tons,  or  41.9  per  cent.  For  the 
nine  months  this  year  tonnage  carried  amounted  to 
4,693,440  tons,  against  5,582,237  tons  in  same  period 
of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  888,797  tons,  or  15.9  per 

1  cent. 
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BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  FAIR 


Exports  Increased  Despite  Handicaps  of 
Trading — Coal  Scarce. 

The  export  movement  of  soft  coal  from  Baltimore 
for  October  reached  a  total  of  37,385  tons  cargo 
and  2,573  tons  bunker.  There  was  also  exported 
2,475  tons  of  coke.  While  this  was  an  increase  for 
the  port  of  Baltimore  for  the  month  of  October 
over  September  figures  the  trade  is  nevertheless 
talking  of  the  collapse  of  the  export  business  and 
the  reason  thereof. 

First  there  is  the  outstanding  fact  that  business 
in  Europe  is  demoralized  and  that  the  demand  for 
coal  is  very  light.  Second  there  is  the  question  of 
freight  rates  for  the  American  haul  from  mines  to 
tide  of  more  than  three  times  the  cost  of  such  hauls 
from  English  mines  to  tide.  Third  there  is  the 
matter  of  ocean  freight  rates,  the  four  dollars  per 
ton  charge  out  of  American  ports  being  naturally  in 
excess  of  the  British  rate  to  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  Mediterranean  ports.  But  most  of  all, 
the  fourth  reason,  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  time 
being  is  playing  a  killing  part  for  heavy  American 
exportations. 

Advices  from  French  buyers  who  have  been  taking 
coal  from  America  are  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
made  recent  purchases  of  high  grade  gas  coals  from 
English  mines,  of  an  equivalent  character  to  West¬ 
moreland  on  this  side,  at  42  shillings  c.  i.  f.  per 
gross  ton.  Figuring  out  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
France  and  England  and  France  and  America,  this 
would  mean  that  American  mines  would  have  to 
sell  lump  gas  today  at  $3.98  per  gross  ton  at  the 
piers  on  this  side,  or  at  $1.20  a  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mines.  This  is  cost  prohibitive. 

Freights  Favor  England. 

While  the  English  freight  rate  of  80  cents  against 
the  American  rate  of  $2.78  per  ton  of  course  plays 
its  part,  as  do  other  elements  outlined  above, 
American  coals  have  demonstrated  in  the  past  that 
they  can  compete  with  British  coals  in  both  Euro¬ 
pean  and  South  American  trading  when  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  equal. 

With  the  temporary  spurt  in  the  soft  coal  market, 
such  as  it  was,  almost  forgotten,  the  soft  coal  busi¬ 
ness  here  is  traveling  along  at  about  the  same  pace 
that  it  set  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  before 
there  was  serious  talk  of  a  railroad  strike.  For  a 
day  or  so  the  market,  especially  on  better  grades, 
made  a  brave  effort  to  maintain  the  same  ratio  of 
gain  that  came  with  the  desire  of  at  least  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  consumers  to  store  fuel  against  the  possibilities 
of  a  rail  strike.  The  public  disapproval  of  any 
serious  strike  at  this  time  would  seem  also  to  argue 
against  early  serious  complications  of  strike  in  the 
coal  fields. 

An  apparent  lack  of  confidence  is  an  early  boost 
to  the  market  is  shown  by  quotations  of  high  grade 
steam  and  gas  coals  for  delivery  over  November  and 
the  first  half  of  December.  While  the  operations 
for  best  coal  now  running  are  fairly  well  covered 
by  contract  on  the  more  exclusive  grades  and  the 
demand  at  this  season  is  pretty  sure  to  increase,  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  operations  now  closed  stand 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  open  field  as  soon  as  de¬ 
mand  warrants  even  a  partial  resumption  of  operation, 
argues  against  much  tighter  conditions  as  to  selling 
in  the  near  future. 

Pri  ces  Continue  Steady. 

Specialized  coals  are  held  at  this  writing  at  around 
$2.40  to  $2.60  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Excellent 
coals,  however,  in  Pool  9  classifications  are  still  on 
the  market  at  $2.35.  Poorer  grades  still  run  down 
all  the  way  to  $1.50  a  net  ton.  The  export  situation 
is  not  brisk,  although  the  movement  for  October  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  September,  which  was  a  low-water 
mark  for  some  months  previous. 

The  ordinary  conditions  of  winter’s  approach  have 
undoubtedly  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  the  anthracite  market,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  talk  of  railroad  strike  did  to  some 
extent  stimulate  retail  orders.  At  this  writing  yard 
reserves  have  been  considerably  depleted,  although 
the  run  of  coal  to  this  city  for  October  exceeded  by 
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about  one-third,  the,  delivery  at  thi,s  point  during 
the  months  of  September  and  August,  when  a  decided 
deficiency  was  piled  up. 

Baltimore  still  remains  about  120,000  tons  short 
of.  its  normal  supply  of  hard  coal,  at  this  season, 
a,nd  while  the  tendency  to  buy  in  one  and  two  ton 
lots  has  been  largely  increased  by  general  financial 
stress,  and  has  thus  prevented  an  absolute  depre¬ 
ciation  of  yard  supplies'  within  the  last  30  days,  a 
serious  situation  will  undoubtedly  arise  should  the 
months  of  November  and  December  prove  very  cold. 

The  price  situation  here  remains  unchanged  except 
that  some  dealers  are  now  charging  25  cents  per  ton 
more  than  the  summer  schedule  for  stove  coal,  ap¬ 
parently  to  take  care  of  the  fact  that  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  a  ton  of  pea  or  egg  coal  from  the 
mines  every  time  they  wish  to  get  deliveries  of  the 
more  popular  sizes.  The  public  is  still  buying  in 
small  quantities,  some  of  the  delay  in  purchasing  is 
ascribed  to  the  idea  that  the  prosecution  of  retail 
coal  dealers  on  a  charge  of  price  fixing  is  to  bring 
lower  rates. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  QUIET 


Averting  of  Rail  Strike  Has  Bad  Effect  on 
Demand  and  Prices. 

‘‘The  slowest  three  months  ahead  of  us  that  we 
have  seen  in  a  year,”  was  the  prediction  of  a  leading 
Buffalo  jobber  in  his  first  comment  on  the  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  railroad  strike.  Other  members  of 
the  trade  do  not  think  it  will  be  as  bad  as  that, 
but  they  agree  that  business  has  dropped  off  on  that 
account  and  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  pick 
up  again.  The  mild  weather  also  hurts  the  trade 
and  there  really  seems  to  be  nothing  to  favor  it. 

The  bituminous  shipper  is  still  sending  a  man  out 
on  the  road  now  and  then,  but  he  is  not  able  to 
do  much  more  than  to  keep  up  his  acquaintances 
The  consumer,  if  he  has  good  storage,  is  piled  high 
with  coal  as  a  rule  and  the  use  of  it  does  not  increase 
to  any  great  extent.  From  all  reports  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  by  factories  does  increase  some,  which 
shows  that  business  is  better  than  it  was.  The 
amount  of  unemployment  is  less,  so  that  if  manu¬ 
facturing  continues  to  improve  it  is  not  going  to  be 
so  very  hard  to  meet  the  winter. 

So  much  depends  on  the  winter  itself  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  far  ahead.  The  fall  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  mild.  Near  Lake  Erie  the  frost  has  not  yet 
been  at  all  severe,  so  that  tender  flowers  are  often 
still  blooming.  This  means  that  the  demand  for  coal 
to  use  for  heating  has  not  been  much  yet,  and  if  the 
winter  should  be  light  the  trade  in  either  anthracite 
or  bituminous  would  not  be  at  all  heavy.  All  sorts 
of  predictions  are  made  but  they  amount  to  nothing. 
People  like  to  think  they  know  of  the  future,  but 
they  do  not. 

Little  Doing  in  Bituminous. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  the  trade 
together  as  well  as  possible  and  wait  till  spring. 
The  winter  cannot  possibly  turn  out  much  demand 
for  soft  coal,  and  spring  will  find  us  much  as  now 
unless  some  element  makes  its  appearance  in  business 
that  is  not  visible  now.  Our  shippers  feel  this  and 
are  preparing  to  hold  expenses  down  to  the  bottom. 
They  do  send  out  a  bushel  of  circulars  now  and 
then,  in  fact  a  few  of  them  keep  the  practice  up,  but 
they  confess  that  they  get  next  to  no  immediate  re¬ 
sults.  The  real  value  of  the  effort  is  to  keep  them 
before  their  customers  and  insure  them  business  when 
it  returns. 

While  the  members  of  the  trade  complain  that 
business  was  never  so  quiet  with  them  for  so  long  a 
time,  it  is  also  true  that  the  entire  field  was  never  so 
bare  of  incident  as  now.  Other  branches  of  business 
do  afford  a  little  life  and  movement,  if  only  in  a 
small  personal  way,  but  the  coal  shippers  seldom  even 
visit  Pittsburgh  now  and  merely  take  advantage  of 
the  fine  weather  to  play  golf.  But  for  a  knowledg 
and  love  of  the  game  they  might  stagnate  these  days. 

Soft  coal  prices  sag  a  little,  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  a  long 
time.  Shippers  take  the  utmost  pains  not  to  be 
caught  with  unsold  on  track,  but  with  the  consumers 
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so  in  control  of  the  situation  and  often  so  hard  to 
please,  a  car  gets  caught  now  and  then  and  it  helps 
to  weaken  the  price.  Quotations  are  $2.75  for 
Youghioghenv  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  and 
all  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  adding 
$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  to 
cover  freight. 

Anthracite  Also  Reacts. 

The  anthracite  situation  seems  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  affected  by  the  threatened  strike,  for  the  de¬ 
mand  has  fallen  off  more  or  less  this  month.  Much 
of  this  slackness  is  of  course  due  to  the  mild  weather. 
Nobody  wants  to  buy  much  heating  supply  with 
almost  summer  weather  prevailing  and  everybody 
predicting  a  mild  winter.  But  let  the  thermometer 
begin  to  drop  and  the  orders  will  begin  to  come  in. 
At  the  same  time  the  consumption  of  anthracite  will 
be  made  as  light  as  possible,  whether  the  winter 
helps  or  not. 

There  is  a  stir  in  independent  anthracite,  for  the 
individual  operators  can  sell  their  output  now  and 
sometimes  get  a  premium,  especially  since  the  line 
companies  have  declined  in  some  instances  to  supply 
outside  dealers,  on  account  of  scarcity.  This  part 
of  the  trade  is  a  good  key  to  the  entire  anthracite 
situation,  though  of  course  the  jingoes  will  talk  about 
profiteering  in  hard  coal  just  the  same,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  some  independent  mines  have  been 
idle  mostly  through  the  summer  because  they  could 
make  no  profit. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  light,  being 
67,600  tons,  of  which  27,300  tons  cleared  for  Chicago, 
19,500  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  7,200  tons  for  Mil¬ 
waukee,  6,000  tons  for  Green  Bay,  5,900  tons  for 
Sault,  Canada,  and  1,700  tons  for  Racine. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  to  Racine-Sault,  65-70 
cents  to  'Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents  to 
Green  Bay,  and  50  cents  to  Duluth. 


Altoona  Excited  by  Injunction. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Nov.  3. — Both  operators  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  field  are  agog  as  a  result  of  Federal  Judge 
Anderson’s  injunction,  restraining  all  mining  con¬ 
cerns  from  collecting  the  check-off  from  employes. 

The  situation  is  receiving  the  consideration  of  the 
attorneys  of  the  various  mining  companies  and  a 
meeting  will  be  held  in  this  city  tomorrow  by  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
when  it  is  expected  action  will  be  taken  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  district. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  check-off  collections  in 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  amount  to  about  $1,- 
500,000  a  year.  For  the  present  year,  in  addition  to 
the  dues  of  $36  each,  an  assessment  of  $5  was  laid, 
making  a  total  of  $41. 

Officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  were  nonplussed  when 
they  heard  of  the  action  taken  by  Judge  Anderson. 
President  John  Brophy  of  District  No.  2,  when  in¬ 
terviewed  today  to  ascertain  his  attitude  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  order,  said  he  had  received  no  official 
advices  from  international  headquarters,  but  speaking 
as  an  individual,  he  regarded  the  injunction  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  Judge  Anderson’s  previous  acts  and  utter¬ 
ances  on  industrial  issues. 

When  asked  if  the  union  could  not  collect  its  own 
dues  from  members,  Mr.  Brophy  replied:  “We 
may  be  able  to  do  that  when  labor  once  realizes 
exactly  what  it’s  up  against.” 


Business  Improving,  Says  Reserve  Board. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
published  on  November  1st,  speaks  of  progress  being 
made  in  various  lines  of  business.  Some  distinctly 
encouraging  elements  in  the  general  situation  are  to 
be  noted,  it  says,  and  an  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade 
makes  the  present  condition  less  serious  than  would 
at  first  appear.  Volume  of  exports  for  September 
1921,  for  instance,  was  greater  than  for  September 
1920,  although  showing  a  decline  when  the  computa¬ 
tion  was  based  on  valuation. 

This  bears  out  the  .statements  made  in  an  article 
jwhich  we  printed  last  week,  that  the  decrease  in 
exports  of  American  goods  has  been  in  dollars 
rather  than  in  tons  or  other  units  of  measurement. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Coal  Supplies  Sufficient  for  Winter — Price  of 
Buckwheat  Reduced. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  the  Northwest  ap¬ 
proaches  winter  without  some  cause  to  fear  that  the 
coal  supply  will  not  be  sufficient  to  serve  through 
the  winter.  All  through  the  war  and  ever  since 
until  this  season,  the  deliveries  of  coal  to  the  North¬ 
west  were  so  belated  and  uncertain  that  the  opening 
of  winter  left  considerable  doubt  as  to  how  the  North¬ 
west  would  get  through. 

This  year  has  not  the  slightest  doubt.  There  is 
ample  coal  on  the  docks  for  the  Northwest,  and 
local  yards  have  also  been  stocked  fairly  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  strike,  so  there  is  the  best  situation  so 
far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned  in  years. 

The  consumers  have  not  been  as  forehanded  as 
usual,  and  that  is  nothing  notable  at  best.  This  year 
buying  has  been  on  the  basis  of  .imminent  need  and 
not  until  that  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  Even 
the  threatened  strike  did  not  stimulate  anywhere  near 
the  volume  of  buying  by  consumers  that  should  have 
followed. 

The  calling  off  of  the  railroad  strike  had  the  na¬ 
tural  effect.  Those  who  had  been  increasing  their 
orders,  promptly  cut  them  down  to  small  levels 
again.  The  Northwest  is  again  back  to  the  severe 
weather  basis.  As  long  as  the  weather  is  mild,  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  slack.  When  it  turns  cold,  there  will 
be  a  rush  of  orders  all  along  the  line,  from  the  jobber 
down  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  Northwest  may  therefore  feel  a  great  con¬ 
tentment  over  the  general  situation.  No  possible 
coal  shortage  threatens.  There  is  no  danger  of 
having  to  rush  coal  through  from  the  mines  to  the 
Norjthwest,  to  avert  serious  suffering  during  the 
dead  of  winter.  The  coal  is  on  the  docks  in  ample 
quantity  for  the  needs  of  the  district. 

Mild  Weather  Will  Not  Last. 

But  there  still  remains  a  possibility  of  interior 
towns  being  caught  without  adequate  fuel  if  they 
do  not  lay  in  a  reasonable  supply  speedily.  Mild 
weather  will  hardly  last  all  winter,  and  when  the 
rush  comes,  not  all  can  be  served  at  once. 

A  significant  indication  of  the  situation  is  shown 
in  a  reduction  in  buckwheat  coal  of  $1  a  ton,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  over-supply  and  this  reduction  is  to 
encourage  its  use  for  steam  purposes.  Dock  screen¬ 
ings  are  also  in  fair  supply,  produced  as  the  larger 
sizes  are  handled  over  the  docks  for  moving  to  the 
interior.  Prices  are  not  firm  on  screenings  in  conse¬ 
quence.  With  the  first  touch  of  cold  weather,  they 
should  strengthen,  for  they  have  been  sold  during  the 
season  at  almost  nothing  and  at  no  time  have  they 
been  to  a  reasonable  cost  price. 

The  recent  reduction  in  freights  on  farm  products 
will  stimulate  hope  on  the  part  of  coal  buyers  that 
they  are  due  for  a  similar  favor.  From  all  appear¬ 
ances  there  is  little  ground  for  the  hope.  The  cut  on 
grains  is  hoped  to  stimulate  business  and  may  there¬ 
by  indirectly  benefit  the  coal  business.  It  seems  to 
be  fairly  well  established  that  freight  rates  have 
gone  to  the  point  where  they  have  seriously  cut  into 
business.  Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  over  high 
coal  costs  is  due  to  the  several  increases  in  freight 
costs.  But  consumers  decline  to  see  this  and  blame 
the  coal  trade  for  the  high  costs.  This  change  in 
freights  on  grains  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  test  re¬ 
duction,  which  if  it  proves  successful  in  developing 
more  business,  may  be  accepted  as  a  guide  for  future 
reductions  on  other  commodities. 


Nova  Scotia  Miners  May  Strike. 

Formal  notice  of  intention  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  12,000  coal  miners  of  Nova  Scotia  when  their 
present  agreement  expires  on  November  30th,  has  been 
served  by  the  principal  operators  upon  J.  B.  Mac- 
La.chlan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  District  26,  which  includes 
practically  all  the  mine  workers  of  the  maritime 
provinces.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  cut  was 
not  stated. 

The  miners  have  already  announced  their  intention 
of  resisting  all  wage  reductions. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 

October  Dumpings  Were  150,000  Tons  Aheai 
of  Those  for  September. 

The  influence  of  the  prospective  railroad  strike 
which  was  called  off  last  Friday,  was  sufficient  t< 
push  up  the  daily  rate  of  dumpings  at  the  piers  ii 
Hampton  Roads  to  more  than  46,000  tons  a  day 
making  the  highest  average  reached  since  the  firs 
week  in  August.  It  also  had  a  sufficient  bearing 
to  bring  the  demand  up  to  a  point  where  vessel  ton 
nage  registered  for  loading  far  in  excess  of  th< 
amount  of  Pools  1  and  2  grade  that  was  on  hand 
This  condition  only  lasted  for  one  or  two  days  dur 
ing  the  week,  however. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  New  Englanc 
trade  has  at  no  time  shown  any  disposition  to  bic 
up  prices,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  during 
the  time  which  the  strike  threat  hung  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Export  demand  is  still  lacking  and  bunkei 
tonnage  still  constitutes  a  regular  and  importan 
factor  in  the  market,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  size 
to  boost  prices.  It  is  the  opinion  of  local  shippers 
that  since  the  strike  has  been  called  off,  the  price; 
will  again  sag  to  former  levels. 

Indications  seem  to  be  hopeful  for  a  general  im 
provement  in  the  bituminous  industry,  which  is  re¬ 
flected  by  a  steady  though  by  no  means  phenomena 
increase  in  weekly  output,  as  shown  by  the  Geologica 
Survey.  With  one  small  reverse,  production  ha; 
been  on  the  up-grade  since  the  first  week  in  August 
and  while  still  not  equal  to  the  average  of  recen: 
years,  it  is  climbing  with  regularity  which  indicate; 
an  increasing  demand  from  the  country  at  large. 

Pier  Accumulations  Low. 

Stocks  of  all  grades  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  art 
being  kept  exceptionally  low,  with  a  view  to  steady¬ 
ing  prices.  In  some  instances  the  vessel  tonnagt 
waiting  is  in  greater  demand  than  the  supply  o: 
coal  on  hand.  The  range  of  spot  prices  here  during 
the  past  week  have  been :  Pool  1,  $4.90  to  $5.10 
Pool  2,  $4.65  to  $4.80;  Pools  5  and  7,  $4.25  to  $4.50 
These  prices  based  on  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers. 

Dumpings  for  the  week  ending  October  28th  wert 
277,724  tons ;  the  previous  week  236,239  tons  passec 
over  all  piers  For  the  year  to  date  13,350,800  ton; 
has  been  handled,  as  compared  with  17,927,727  ton; 
in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Total  dumpings  for  October  at  the  three  Hamptor 
Roads  piers  aggregated  1,058,860  tons,  which  is  just 
1,000  tons  below  the  dumping  record  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  1920  and  exceeds  the  dumping; 
for  September  by  150,000  tons. 

The  leading  pier  for  the  month  was  the  Lambert; 
Point  pier  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 
which  dumped  499,431  tons.  The  Virginian  Railroad 
pier  at  Sewalls  Point  was  second  with  351,230  tons, 
while  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  at  Newport  News 
handled  208,199  tons. 


Altoona’s  Future  Greatness. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Nov.  3. — Walter  A.  Silliman,  a 
leading  mining  engineer  of  this  city,  in  an  address 
before  the  Altoona  Booster  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  local  merchants,  declared  that  Altoona  is 
strategically  situated  nearer  than  any  other  city  ol 
its  size  to  a  coal  field  that  will,  within  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  become  the  greatest  producer 
of  high  grade  bituminous  coal  in  the  country. 

Air.  Silliman  asserted  that  the  fields  in  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  producing  the  best  low  volatile, 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted  and  at  a  later  date  the 
seaboard  industrial  centers  will  depend  entirely  upon 
Central  Pennsylvania  for  their  steam  coal. 

The  greatest  field  of  undeveloped  Pool  1  coal,  he 
said,  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wilmore  basin, 
west  of  this  city,  but  it  lies  deep  and  will  require 
shafts  probably  600  feet  in  depth.  But  for  this 
reason  they  will  be  of  all  the  more  importance  to  the 
industrial  life  of  this  district,  since  they  will  be  of  the 
type  that  will  produce  from  3,000  to  6,000  tons  per 
day  from  a  single  shaft. 

. -  - — — .  jK  - 

H.  L.  Schmoyer  and  Horace  Tyson  have  purchased 
the  E.  &  J.  Laever  coal  business  at  Boyertown',  Pa. 
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SITUATION  AT  CHICAGO 

1  V*  »  _ _ „ 

Demand  for  Steam  Coal  Increasing  but 
Domestic  Trade  Lags. 

1  Car  shortage  reports  of  la^t  week  from  a  number 
of  Illinois  coal  fields  gave  the  Chicago  coal  man, 

,  as  well  as  the  consumer,  something  for  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  If  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  such  as  was  experienced  last  week 
ran  almost  immediately  create  a  car  shortage,  even 
of  a  "spotty”  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  industrial 
users  of  coal  should  commence  a  steady  buying  cam¬ 
paign  as  the  only  means  of  insuring  their  supplies 
this  winter. 

The  coal  operators  have  gradually  been  gaining 
the  upper  hand  of  the  local  coal  market,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  prices  are  showing  a  stronger  tendency. 
Buying,  although  still  limited  with  respect  to  steam 
coal,  is  steadily  increasing  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
covery  of  business  in  general  and  the  reopening  of  a 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict.  These  facts  are  perhaps  more  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  unemployment 
situation  in  and  near  Chicago,  reflecting  greater 
manufacturing  activities. 

The  domestic  coal  market  has  been  draggy,  due 
to  the  unseasonably  mild  weather.  Fall  came  in 
with  one  cold  week,  which  proved  a  great  stimulant 
to  the  buying  of  coal  for  domestic  uses,  but  this  de¬ 
mand  soon  fell  off  when  milder  weather  replaced  the 
first  snappy  days  of  autumn.  Retailers  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  lack  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  are  requesting  longer  payments  and 
easier  terms  than  for  many  years,  in  addition  to  cur¬ 
tailing  their  purchases. 

Production  figures  show  the  country  again  on  the 
upward  trend  in  volume  of  coal  produced.  Illinois 
production  is  improving,  getting  close  to  the  fifty 
per  cent  working  time  basis,  running  at  the  peak 
production  for  the  year. 

Lake  Receipts  Increase. 

Movement  of  coal  to  Chicago  and  nearby  lake 
ports  by  way  of  the  great  lakes  has  picked  up  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  which  is  due,  according 
to  the  men  in  the  Chicago  trade  handling  this  coal, 
to  the  nearing  of  the  date  for  closing  navigation. 

Bad-order  cars  are  commencing  to  play  a  part  in 
the  local  market  activities.  The  latest  report  shows 
almost  400,000  bad-order  cars  in  the  country,  of 
which  a  little  less  than  40  per  cent  are  coal  cars. 
The  railroads  have  neglected,  through  lack  of 
finances,  to  keep  the  cars  in  good  condition  and  the 
coal  car  shortage  of  last  week  was  directly  traceable 
to  the  bad-order  cars. 

Screenings  are  giving  more  evidence  of  stability 
in  price,  with  the  general  price  trend  upward.  Pro¬ 
ducers  are  refusing  to  let  further  orders  for  screen¬ 
ings  go  through  at  a  loss,  which  has  been  the  case 
for  two  months.  Screenings  from  the  central  Illinois 
fields  are  now  bringing  $1.50  and  higher,  while  the 
Southern  Illinois  field  reached  the  $2  mark  on  several 
sales  made  during  the  week. 

Market  Has  Steady  Undertone. 

With  the  railroad  strike  question  definitely  settled, 
the  feeling  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  both  the  coal 
dealers  and  the  consumers  has  disappeared,  leaving 
;  the  market  with  a  steadier  undertone.  With  no 
tie-up  of  the  railroads  in  sight  the  consumer  has 
relaxed  his  anxiety  over  supplies  and  the  sporadic 
orders  are  fewer.  On  the  other  hand,  no  further 
hope  for  a  freight  rate  reduction  has  been  suggested, 
so  the  conservative  users  of  coal  are  carrying  out 
their  original  plans  for  purchases. 

The  matter  of  collections,  or  rather  lack  of  collec¬ 
tions,  is  one  thing  bothering  both  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
complaint  is  now  “lack  of  cash”  rather  than  lack  of 
orders.  The  wholesalers  claim  the  retailers  are  slow 
in  making  remittances,  but  the  retailers  in  turn  pass 
the  blame  to  poor  collections  from  their  customers. 

;  This  matter  of  tightening  up  of  money  should  be 
taken  as  a  healthy  sign,  rather  than  a  detrimental 
one,  for  it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  country  getting 
back  to  an  actual  working  basis.  When  a  man  is 
out  of  money  he  will  soon  find  work.  This  applies 
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to  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  individuals.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  large  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  are  securing  large  loans  with  which  to  go 
after  new  business,  and  they  are  settling  down  to 
the  job  in  the  Middle  West. 


Chicago  Notes 


W.  J.  Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co., 
was  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

E.  M.  Platt,  of  Brahm  &  Platt,  Chicago,  was  a 
visitor  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

F.  W.  Miller,  coal  and  implement  dealer,  of  Shel¬ 
don,  la.,  was  in  Chicago  recently. 

P.  R.  Stockham,  coal  dealer  from  Portsmouth,  O., 
was  among  the  recent  visitors  here. 

E.  A.  Wilson,  a  Metropolis,  Ill.,  coal  dealer,  was 
m  the  city  last  week  for  a  few  days. 

H.  K.  Snyder,  coal  man  from  Jacksonville,  Ill.. 
was  in  the  city  last  week  on  business. 

J.  W.  Dunlap,  grain  and  coal  dealer  of  McGuffey, 
Ohio,  was  in  Chicago  on  business  this  week. 

C.  R.  Strain,  grain  and  coal  dealer  from  Lamar, 
Colo.,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  a  week  ago. 

G.  and  A.  Rocho  from  Boone,  la.,  coal  and  ice 
dealers,  were  in  Chicago  this  week  on  business. 

The  Hegewisch  Coal  and  Teaming  Co.  of  Chicago 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Hegewisch  Coal  Co. 

L.  A.  Klages,  an  Akron,  Ohio,  coal  man,  called 
on  some  of  his  friends  while  in  Chicago  last  week. 

The  Union  Fuel  Co.  has  moved  its  general  offices 
from  Chicago  to  the  Reisch  Building,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Quin  Morton  of  the  Wood-Morton  Coal  Co.  was 
in  Chicago  this  week,  after  a  visit  to  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  section,  , 

The  Binkely  Coal  Co.,  11  S.  La  Salle  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000. 

L.  C.  and  H.  J.  Chadima,  coal  and  ice  retailers 
from  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  were  in  Chicago  on  business 
last  week. 

O.  G.  Scott,  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

George  Skaekel  has  recovered  from  an  illness  of 
several  weeks’  duration  and  is  again  in  his  office  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  Clyde  Coal  Co.,  5901  W.  28th  street,  Cicero, 
111.,  a 'suburb  of  Chicago,  was  incorporated  last  week 
for  $20,000.  The  firm  will  do  a  retail  business. 

A.  Austin,  of  the  Kanawha  Fuel  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
passed  through  Chicago  last  week  on  his  way  to 
Cincinnati  to  visit  the  company’s  offices  in  that  city. 

R  B.  Rians,  a  well-known  coal  salesman  of  Peoria, 
111,  has  taken  charge  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
Central  West  Coal  Co.  of  that  city.  He  was  formerly 
with  H.  W.  Lynch. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Eagle  Valley  Coal  Co. 
of  Harrisburgh.  Ill.,  has  leased  6,000  acres  of  coal 
lands  near  that  city.  This  concern  was  recently  in¬ 
corporated  for  $1,000,01). 

A  report  on  the  status  of  claims  field  with  the 
Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  featured  the 
meeting  of  that  body  held  last  week.  Commissioner 
N.  H.  Kendall  read  the  report. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  annual 
convention  plans  are  now  well  under  way.  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  be  held  in  December,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  program  committee  is  busy  securing  a 
list  of  real  speakers. 

The  Big  Four  Ry.  announced  last  week  that  it 
will  place  a  limit  on  the  supply  of  coal  cars  avail¬ 
able  for  each  Southerin  Illinois  mine.  The  round- 
robin  system  by  which  different  companies  are  given 
cars  in  rotation  has  been  adopted. 

Conservation  of  coal  resources  will  be  one  of  the 
important  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Gas  Association  in  Chicago, 
November  7  to  12.  The  technical  section  will  go  into 
the  problem  of  extracting  gas  from  coal  in  order  to 
save  the  nation’s  coal  supplies. 


Following  the  suggestions  of  I.  L.  Runyan,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Gary,  Ind.,  the  local 
dealers  of  that  town  have  formed  an  association.  W. 
A.  Dalton  is  president,  H.  M.  Larsen,  .vice-president, 
J.  R.  Cole,  secretary,  and  Harry  S.  Johnson,  treasurer. 

The  Southern  Gem  Co.  was  incorporated  last  week. 
The  firm,  which  makes  its  headquarters  at  37  W. 
Van  Buren  street,  was  capitalized  at  $250,000,  and 
will  transact  a  general  coal  business  in  addition  to 
dealing  in  oils,  minerals  and  building  materials. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  company  are  Jesse 
Dimond,  J.  M.  Dillavou  and  Chester  A.  Harris. 

Clement  J.  Richards  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  who 
was  in  Chicago  recently,  announced  that  bonds  for  a 
$500,000  coal  corporation  at  Sommerville,  Ind.,  in  Gib¬ 
son  County,  are  expected  to  be  issued  soon.  Deeds 
to  more  than  1,700  acres  of  coal  lands  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  were  recently  filed  with  the  Gibson  County 
recorder.  The  General  Fuel  Corporation  was  the 
grantee  and  Mr.  Richards  the  grantor. 

Whether  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  have  the  benefit 
of  a  cut  in  coal  rates  from  both  Illinois  and  Kansas 
fields  will  be  decided  at  a  hearing  on  November  26, 
before  the  I.  C.  C.  A  cut  of  28 J4  cents  from  the 
Kansas  field  was  met  by  a  similar  reduction  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  in  Illinois  to  become  effective 
October  25th,  but  the  commission  suspended  both  until 
the  hearing. 

Nine  cargoes  of  coal  arrived  in  Chicago  last  week 
by  way  of  the  Great  La'kes.  The  movement  of  coal 
by  the  water  route  is  picking  up  as  the  close  of 
navigation  draws  near.  The  arrivals  reported  last 
week  were:  At  Chicago,  steamer  Davidson  from 
Toledo;  at  South  Chicago,  steamers  Harvester  from 
Toledo,  Clarke  from  Sandusky,  and  Adriatic  from 
Buffalo;  at  Indiana  Harbor,  steamers  Augustus  from 
Buffalo  and  Butler  from  Buffalo;  at  Gary,  steamers 
Kerr,  Dinkey  and  Collins,  all  from  Toledo. 


Death  of  D.  R.  Hanna. 

Daniel  Rhodes  Hanna,  son  of  the  late  Marcus  A. 
Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  grandson  of  Daniel 
Rhodes,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  coal  and  iron  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Middle  West,  died  on  Thursday  at 
his  country  estate  near  Croton,  N.  Y.,  of  a  sudden 
attack  of  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  55  years  of  age,  had  not  been 
active  in  the  coal  business  for  the  last  12’ years  or  so. 
During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  was  attached  to 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  firm  of  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  right-hand 
men  of  the  establishment.  But  as  time  went  on  his 
interests  developed  in  other  directions  and  a  few 
years  ago  he  sold  out  all  interest  in  the  firm,  accord¬ 
ing  to  trade  understanding. 

Mr.  Hanr.a  was  much  interested  in  the  Cleveland 
newspapers  which  he  controlled,  and  the  Leader- 
News  Building,  built  for  their  use  and  for  general 
office  purposes,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  that 
city.  Other  investments  constitute  a  fortune  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,000,000. 


End  Check-Off  in  Indiana. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Nov.  3.— Indiana  coal  opera¬ 
tors,  meeting  here  tonight  to  consider  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  injunction  granted  in  the  court 
of  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  at  Indianapolis,  and  the 
strike  of  miners  which  followed  it,  voted  unanimously 
to  sustain  their  attorneys,  who  had  pledged  for  them 
obedience  to  the  injunction,  and  also  voted  unani¬ 
mously  that  they  would  not  join  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  an  appeal  of  the  injunction 
proceedings  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Most  of  the  Indiana  miners  are  on  strike  as  a 
protest  against  the  injunction. 


Our  Annual 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

“Sa ward’s  Annual,”  by  Frederick  W.  Saward.  The 
Saward  Annual  for  1921,  the  standard  statistical  re¬ 
view  of  the  coal  trade,  contains  the  usual  valuable 
grist  of  informatory  statistics  concerning  the  coal 
trade,  of  special  value  to  the  coal  man. — Published  by 
the  author,  New  York. 
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BIG  VERDICT  OBTAINED  SERIOUS  SITUATION  DEVELOPS 


BUNKER  COAL  PRICES 


Foreign  Buyers  Who  Got  No.  3  Buckwheat 
Awarded  $134,800  Damages. 

A  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court  last  Monday  awarded 
a  verdict  for  $134,800  to  Jensen  &  Cox,  importers 
and  exporters  of  25  Beaver  street,  in  their  suit  against 
the  Douglass  Barnes  Corporation  and  its  officers  to 
recover  the  purchase  price  of  a  cargo  of  anthracite 
shipped  to  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  last  year. 

The  Douglass  Barnes  Corporation  is  now  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  the  defendants  obtained  a  judgment 
against  Douglass  Barnes  individually,  as<  president  of 
the  company. 

Plaintiffs’  proof  showed  that  they  had  originally 
bought,  and  furnished  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit 
for,  3,500  tons  of  Kanawha  bituminous  coal,  with 
guaranteed  analysis  of  4  to  6J^  per  cent  ash  and 
14,700  to  14,100  B.  T.  U. ;  that  thereafter  the  defend¬ 
ants  persuaded  the  plaintiffs  to  change  the  letter  of 
credit  to  read  “3,500  tons  of  anthracite  coal,”  promis¬ 
ing  to  ship  them  an  anthracite  coal  superior  to  the 
Kanawha  and  a  coal  which  was  selling  in  Copenhagen 
at  $37.75  for  the  same  price  as  the  bituminous, 
namely  $32.75,  c.  i.  f.,  and  that  later  the  defendants 
agreed  that  the  size  of  the  coal  would  be  egg  or 
larger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coal  actually  shipped  Was 
No.  3  buckwheat.  The  consignment  was  intended 
for  use  on  the  Swedish  State  Railroads,  but  was 
unsuitable  for  that  purpose. 

May  Be  Other  Victims. 

Investigation  seems  to  show  that  the  defendants 
are  only  one  of  six  concerns  that  have  lost  money 
on  similar  orders  where  egg  coal  was  contracted  for 
and  further  shipments  of  No.  3  buckwheat  were  sub¬ 
stituted. 

The  decision  is  regarded  as  of  great  importance 
as  demonstrating  to  foreign  buyers  of  American  coal 
that  the  courts  will  enforce  a  high  standard  of  busi¬ 
ness  ethics  when  shippers  do  not  voluntarily  maintain 
such  a  standard.  The  defendants  in  this  case  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  coal  trade  during  the  export 
boom,  and  their  methods  were  in  no  sense  typical  of 
those  of  the  old  established  houses  in  that  branch 
of  the  industry. 

If  the  impression  had  been  allowed  to  spread  in 
foreign  markets  that  substitution  or  other  question¬ 
able  methods  were  a  common  practice  here,  and  that 
the  courts  dealt  leniently  with  those  guilty  of  fraud, 
the  future  of  the  American  export  coal  trade  would 
be  dark  indeed.  If  any  such  idea  was  entertained  by 
foreign  buyers  it  has  now  been  effectively  dispelled. 

Jensen  &  Cox  were  represented  at  the  trial  by 
William  L.  Bowman,  an  attorney  of  342  Madison 
avenue,  New  York,  whose  clients  include  many  local 
coal  men.  Mr.  Bowman  is  a  son  of  C.  C.  Bowman, 
the  well-known  anthracite  operator  of  Pittston,  Pa. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Production. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Nov.  3. — Production  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  showed  a  very  substantial  gain 
in  October  as  compared  with  the  previous  month. 
There  were  67,400  cars  loaded  last  month,  or  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  3,740,000  tons,  as  compared  with  55,764 
cars,  or  3,196,200  tons,  in  September. 

Production  increased  rapidly  when  it  looked  as 
though  there  might  be  a  railroad  strike,  but  when 
the  strike  failed  to  materialize  the  pace  slackened 
a  little,  although  the  loadings  are  still  averaging  500 
cars  a  day  more  than  in  September. 

The  field  is  now  producing  about  75  per  cent  of 
what  is  considered  its  capacity  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  October  proved  the  second  best  month  of  the 
present  year,  being  exceeded  only  by  February,  when 
the  output  of  the  mines  in  the  district  was  3,800,000 
tons. 


All  statistics  of  trade  that  are  presented  in  dollars 
really  amount  to  something  more  than  may  appear  on 
the  surface,  because  of  the  fact  that  values  are  so 
much  reduced  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  that  a 
great  many  more  tons,  or  bushels,  or  barrels,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  now  represented  in  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  business  transactions. 


Judge  Anderson  Forbids  Check-Off  and 
Union  Miners  Rear  Up. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  a  serious  situation  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  entry  of  Judge  Anderson 
and  the  Federal  Courts  into  the  mine  labor  situation 
revolving  upon  the  organizing  of  a  portion  of  West 
Virginia,  as  told  in  our  news  columns. 

Already  a  number  of  men  have  gone  out  and  'others 
are  very  apt  so  to  do.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  demands  involved  should  be 
put  out,  that  the  public  may  understand  the  issues, 
which  are  after  all  rather  simple — whether  or  not 
the  strike  is  justified  because  of  the  refusal  of 
operators  to  continue  the  collection  of  dues  and  as¬ 
sessments  from  their  employes  after  being  advised 
that  the  funds  are  used  to  carry  out  organization  in 
plans  in  fields  now  working  satisfactorily  under 
non-union  conditions.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  the  real  story  to  the  public. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  a  United  States  district 
judge  has  seen  fit  to  enjoin  this  collection  of  money 
as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  It  is 
probable  that  an  appeal  will  be  taken  promptly ;  in 
the  meanwhile  who  can  tell  what  will  happen? 

In  the  coal  trade  it  is  simply  taken  to  mean  that 
Judge  Anderson  has  put  on  the  map  a  question  that 
has  been  often  spoken  of  by  operators.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  wages  that  is  involved,  but  the  course 
of  union  district  operators  under  a  contract  forced 
upon  them.  They  have  not  refused  to  carry  out  their 
agreement,  despite  the  severe  competition  of  the  non¬ 
union  fields.  Now  it  is  maintained  that  a  conspiracy 
exists  to  force  organization  in  other  districts.  Con¬ 
servative  operators  deplore  the  outcome,  but  the 
miners  have  assumed  an  arbitrary,  autocratic  course 
that  was  certain  to  be  heard*  from  sooner  or  later. 

Regard  for  Public  Necessary. 

The  hope  is  expressed  by  representative  producers 
that  the  miners  will  continue  to  work  within  the  law. 
Operators  are  not  making  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
union,  but  feel  that  the  union  must  have  due  regard 
for  public  responsibility  and  moral  obligations.  Mat¬ 
ters  have  been  too  easy  for  them  in  the  past.  Opera¬ 
tors  entering  into  the  original  agreements  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  check-off  probably  did  not  realize  what 
it  would  lead  to,  and  it  has  been  continued  from  year 
to  year  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

It  .is  on  the  carpet,  as  is  well  known,  to  ask  40%, 
and  in  some  cases  60%,  increase  in  anthracite  wages 
and  have  the  check-off  applied  to  that  field  also. 
This  must  .be  headed  off,  for  already  the  price  of 
hard  coal  in  the  usual  quantity  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  The 
miners  leaders  have  assumed  an  unwise  and  selfish 
attitude,  and  it  is  a  time  when  definite  steps  must  be 
taken  to  limit  their  activity.  It  is  not  the  time  for 
temporizing,  in  view  of  the  plans  in  progress  of 
formation  with  respect  to  1922. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  men  have 
need  of  a  set-back  to  assist  in  the  return  to  normalcy 
in  the  general  situation.  President  Lewis,  it  is  noticed, 
refers  to  the  definite  official  character  of  the  contract 
under  which  the  men  are  waking,  but  seemingly  he 
overlooked  the  fact  that  despite  the  agreement  his 
followers  struck  within  two  months’  time  for  an 
advance  of  $2  per  day,  and  after  holding  out  for  same 
in  the  face  of  what  he  now  refers  to  as  a  contract 
with  governmental  sanction,  they  secured  an  advance 
of  $1.50  per  day  and  returned  to  work. 


It  is  reported  that  the  South  Fork  district  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  has  recently  been  producing  at 
the  rate  of  115  or  120  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  This  good  showing  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  plenty  of  cars  and 
men,  and  when  the  operators  have  orders  enough 
they  can  get  out  record  tonnages. 


Harold  Jensen,  yardmaster  for  the  Western  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  at  190  Sibley  street  Northeast,  in  Minnea¬ 
polis,  was  held  up  at  the  office  by  three  armed  men 
who  took  the  receipts,  some  $300.  They  cut  the 
telephone  wires,  knocked  Jensen  down  and  rifled  the 
cash  register. 


Quotations  on  Tonnage  at  United  States  and 
Foreign  Ports. 

The  Cory  Mann  GeQrge  Corporation  quotes  the 
following  bunker  prices  for  November  at  various 
American  and  foreign  ports: 

Algiers,  45/-  f.  o.  b.;  Aden,  65/-  f.  o.  b.;  Barry, 
29/-  f.  o.  b. ;  Balboa,  $15  trimmed;  Bombay,  Rs.  46 
trimmed;  Bahia,  72/6  f.o.b.;  Buenos  Ayres,  60/- 
f.  o.b. ;  Bahia  Blanca,  64/-  f.o.b.;  Bermuda,  $15 
f.  o.  b. ;  Barbadoes,  66/-  trimmed;  Beira,  87/6 
trimmed. 

Charleston,  $5.75  f,  o.b.  at  tips;  Colon,  $12 
trimmed ;  Comox,  $8.80  f.  o.  b. ;  Cardiff,  26/-  f.  o.  b. ; 
Constantinople,  55/-  f.o.b.;  Colombo,  57/6  f.o.b.; 
Calcutta,  Rs.  25  f.o.b.;  Coronel,  80/-  trimmed;  Cape 
Town,  51/9  trimmed;  Djibouti,  100/-  trimmed;  Da- 
kar,  47/6  f.  a.  s. ;  Delagoa  Bay,  41/6  trimmed;  Fal¬ 
mouth,  47/6  f.  o.  b. ;  Fayal,  65/-  trimmed ;  Freetown 
75/6  f.  a.  s. 

Galveston,  $12  trimmed ;  Gulfport,  $5.65  t.  i.  b.  ex 
pier;  Glasgow,  28/-  f.o.b.;  Gibraltar,  45/-  f.o.b.; 
Genoa,  55/-  trimmed ;  Honolulu,  $14.00  del.  over  rail ; 
Halifax,  $10.25  t.  i.  b. ;  Hull,  28/-  f.o.b.;  Karachi! 
Rs  35  trimmed;  Los  Angeles,  $15.22  f.o.b.;  Louis- 
burg,  $8.75  trimmed. 

London,  50/-  f.  o.  b. ;  Liverpool,  32/-  f.  o.  b. ;  Leith 
47/6  f.o.b.;  Lisbon,  57/6  f.o.b.;  Las  Palmas,  45/— 
f.  a.  s. ;  La  Plata,  60/-  f.  o.  b. ;  Lota,  82/—  trimmed ; 
Mobile,  $5.25  f.o.b.  at  chute;  Montreal,  $9.75  t.i.b. 
at  dock;  Marseilles,  52/6  f.  o.  b.;  Malta,  47/6  f.  o.  b. 

New  Orleans,  $7.15  t.i.b.;  No.  Sydney  (C.  B.) 
$7.75  trimmed;  Newport  (Mon.),  33/-  f.o.b.;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  26/-  f.o.b.;  Naples,  50/-  f.  o.b- 
Oran,  45/-  f.o.b.;  Pensacola,  $5.25  f.o.b.  chutes’ 
Pernambuco  (inside),  72/6  f.o.b.;  Port  Said,  51/6 
f.o.b.;  Perim,  65/-  f.o.b.;  Port  Natal,  42/9  f.a.s. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  65/-  f.o.b.;  Rosario,  62/6  f.o.b.: 
Savannah,  $8.15  trimmed  at  tips;  Seattle,  $11.30  f.  a.  s. 
in  hbr. ;  San  Francisco,  $13.70  f.  o.  b.;  San  Diego, 
$16.72  f.  o.  b. ;  Sydney,  C.  B.,  $7.75  trimmed;  St’. 
John,  N.  B.,  $10.25  trimmed;  Southampton,  50/- 
f  o.  b. ,  Sunderland,  26/—  f.  o.  b. ;  Singapore  (ex 
whrf.),  70/-  f.o.b. 
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47/6  f.  a.  s. ;  St.  Lucia,  66/—  trimmed ;  St.  Thomas, 
V.  I,  65/-  trimmed;  Tampa,  $10.50  trimmed  along¬ 
side  wharf;  Tacoma,  $11.30  f.a.s.  in  hbr.;  Teneriffe, 
45/-  f.a.s.;  Trinidad,  65/-  trimmed;  Zea,  54/- 
Welsh-52/-  Durham,  f.  o.  b. 


COAL  RATE  HEARING 


I.  C.  C.  Examiner  Takes  Testimony  in  Ohio 
Case  at  Atlantic  City. 

Chief  Examiner  Quirk  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  holding  a  hearing  at  Atlantic 
City  this  week  in  the  so-called  Ohio  Coal  Rate  case. 
Among  the_  questions  involved  is  the  right  of  the 
State  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio  to  prevent  the 
railroads  from  putting  into  effect  certain  increases 
authorized  by  the  'Interstate  Commission;  also  the 
application  of  Henry  Ford’s  railroad,  the  Detroit. 
Toledo  &  Ironton,  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  its  rates  on  coal. 

Wilbur  Laroe  of  Washington,  representing  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
pointed  out  that  the  mines  along  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  Ironton  Railroad  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  re¬ 
duction,  to  the  embarrassment  of  coal  mining  com¬ 
panies  serving  the  same  territory,  but  forced,  because 
of  their  situation,  to  send  coal  over  other  railroads 
on  which  the  freight  would  be  higher. 

It  was  expected  that  the  hearing  of  testimony  would 
be  completed  on  Friday,  after  which  the  examiner’s 
report  will  be  drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  com¬ 
mission.  Several  weeks,  and  possibly  months,  will 
elapse  before  a  decision  is  rendered.  When  it  does 
come  it  will  decide  the  question  of  freight  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  near-by  states. 

The  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  were 
represented  by  counsel. 
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Hudson  Coal  Company’s  Marvine  Colliery. 


New  Breaker  at  Scranton,  One  of  the  Largest  in  Anthracite  Region,  Embodies  All 
the  Latest  Ideas  for  Saving  Labor  and  Insuring  Perfect  Preparation. 


One  of  the  most  recently  constructed  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  collieries  of 
the  anthracite  region  is  the  Marvine  operation  o 
the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  It  is  located  in  the  Providence 
section  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  central  part  of  town,  but  in  a  territory 
where  the  producing  company  owns  all  of  the  surface 
and  there  will  never  be  the  trouble  from  mine  caves 
that  has  caused  so  much  difficulty  elsewhere  in  the 

neighborhood.  _  . 

The  new  plant  began  operation  in  January  oi  this 
year  following  the  complete  rebuilding  of  the  out¬ 
side  works.  All  the  buildings  on  the  premises  are 
of  the  most  substantial  character  and  the  breaker 
itself  is  steel  and  concrete,  with  electrical  operation 
throughout. 

A  distinctly  novel  feature  is  a  passenger  elevator. 
It  is  the  only  breaker  in  the  field  that  has  such 
facility,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  nine  full  stories 
is  covered,  with  stopping  places  at  each,  it  will  be 
.seen  that  the  installation  thereof  is  a  great  _  con¬ 
venience  to  managing  officials  who  have  to  visit  a 
number  of  collieries  in  the  course  of  a  days  work. 
Incidentally  we  might  note  that  a  passenger  elevator 
is  being  installed  in  the  Loree  breaker,  near  Plymouth, 
the  structure  rising  to  at  least  equal  height. 

The  original  Marvine  breaker  was  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  region  and  was  constructed  for  dry.  piepara- 
tion  Not  only  had  age  affected  the  building  itself, 
but  there  had  of  late  years  been  such  improvement 
in  preparation  machinery  as  to  require  a  new  build 
ing  for  the  reason  that  the  old  one  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  machinery. 

Concentration  of  Tonnage  Accomplished. 

Further,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  in  order  to  secure 
an  eight-hour  operation  of  various  breakers,  the 
company  concentrated  at  Marvine  the  tonnage  com¬ 
ing  from  two  other  mines,  making  necessary  a  plant 
of  larger  capacity.  The  old  breaker  was  not  torn 
down  until  after  the  new  one  was  in  full  operation. 

The  tonnage  handled  at  the  Marvine  breaker  is  mined 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  upon 
being  dumped  is  passed  through  the  primary  crusher 
rolls  from  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  breaker  by 
endless  belts  of  heavy  rubber  and  canvas  material. 


The  capacity  of  the  breaker  is  6,000  tons  a  day  and 
the  wet  process  of  preparation  is  used. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  the  streams  of  water 
are  directed  against  the  flow  of  coal,  not  with  it, 
thus  retarding  the  movement  and  securing  better 
screening,  because  of  the  greater  time  required  to 
pass  through  the  works. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Marvine  breaker  is 
the  fact  that  the  main  rolls  are  located  at  the  dump. 
The  tonnage  passes  through  the  first  rolls  before  it 
reaches  the  rubber  belt  which  carries  coal  from 
Number  One  Shaft  to  the  breaker  itself. 

The  old  method  of  breaker  construction  placed 
these  main  rolls  on  the  top  floor  of  the  breaker, 
where  because  of  their  weight,  the  speed  at  which 
they  were  driven  and  crushing  strain  necessary, 
there  was  constant  vibration  on  the  building.  These 
main  rolls  are,  in  their  new  location,  nearer  to  the 
ground  and  on  concrete  piers  so  that  the  vibration 
is  decreased,  and  as  they  are  not  part  of  the  breaker 
such  vibration  as  there  is  cannot  affect  the  life  of 
the  breaker. 

In  the  breaker  are  two  sets  of  small  rolls.  After 
the  coal  has  been  dumped  from  the  main  conveyor 
line,  at  the  top  of  the  breaker,  it  passes  over  screens 
removing  from  the  aggregate  all  coal  of  commercial 
sizes.  This  immediately  passes  through  the  prepa¬ 
ration  process.  The  pieces  of  coal,  however,  that 
are  larger  than  egg  are  screened  at  the  top  of  the 
breaker  and  only  this  portion  of  the  tonnage  passes 
through  rolls  in  the  breaker  itself.  Naturally,  these 
small  rolls  catch  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 

tonnage.  Breaker  Boys  Eliminated. 

No  breaker  boys  are  employed,  the  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  jigs  and  chutes  being  in  use.  The  chutes  them¬ 
selves  constitute  a  unique  feature,  being  made  of 
iron  which  contains  a  good  proportion  of  silicate. 
This  assures  a  much  longer-wearing  surface.  Plain¬ 
ly  speaking,  the  process  is  to  fill  the  pores  of  the 
iron  with  glass,  which  prevents  deep  rusting  and 
the  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  metal  through  friction 
which  otherwise  occurs.  The  process  is  a  relatively 
simple  one,  we  understand,  involving  merely  the  mix¬ 
ing  together  of  molten  iron  and  molten  glass  in  the 
initial  instance. 


At  the  final  stage  of  preparation  small  particles  of 
coal,  formerly  wasted,  are  separated  from  the  water 
used  in  the  washing  by  use  of  concentrator  tables, 
operating  on  exactlv  the  same  basis  as  the  concentra¬ 
tors  used  in  copper  works.  The  surface  of  the  table 
is  covered  with  slightly  ribbed  rubber  and  as  this 
is  rapidly  agitated  mechanically,  the  line  coal  is 
collected  as  the  water  passes  off. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  no  large  pres¬ 
ent  market  for  this  product,  thousands  of  tons  are 
being  piled  up  waiting  later-day  utilization. 

A  predominant  feature  of  the  breaker  is  the 
greater  openness  of  the  general  inside  appearance.  It 
is  much  easier  to  see  across  than  in  the  case  of 
the  old-style  wooden  breaker,  wherein  the  great 
amount  of  timbering  required  to  secure  strength  and 
rigidity  created  a  veritable  forest  of  beams  and  posts 
In  this  instance,  as  the  main  crusher  rolls  are  located 
outside  of  the  building,  a  large  part  of  the  usual 
cause  of  vibration  is  entirely  eliminated  and  the 
edifice  is  as  steady  as  a  church. 

Not  long  ago  the  plant  was  visited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  There  is  plenty 
of  space  available  for  such  an  inspection  party,  and 
arrows  painted  on  the  concrete  floors  show  the  route 
to  take  in  systematically  passing  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  size  and  daily  capacity  of  such  a  structure  as 
this  are  carefully  measured  in  advance;  not  arrived 
at  by  any  whimsicality  looking  to  the  construction 
of  the  largest  building.  No  effort  to  “beat  the 
record,”  but  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  is  followed. 
For  instance,  if  there  is  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  avail¬ 
able  in  a  certain  area  and  the  style  of  construction 
adopted  is  such  as  to  assure  a  life  of  50  years,  the 
best  and  most  economical  tonnage  capacity  would  be 
one  million  tons  a  year. 

The  concentration  of  preparation  work  by  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  looks  to  the  handling  of  its  ton¬ 
nage  at  about  six  modern  collieries,  and  with  this  in 
view  it  is  proposed  to  have  larger  repair  shops 
at  each  mine,  doing  all  required  work  at  the  local 
plants  and  not  sending  to  a  central  repair  shop,  in¬ 
volving  payment  of  freight  and  requiring  more  time. 

Large  Scale  Model  Being  Constructed. 

Consequently  a  large  repair  plant  has  been  built  at 
Marvine,  and  at  the  carpenter  shop  there  is  now 
under  way  a  model,  consisting  of  rolls,  screens  and 
jigs  on  a  larger  scale  than  a  complete  model,  such 
as  that  of  the  Loree  breaker,  can  show,  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  will  be  much  more  illustrative 
of  the  process  of  preparation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
complete  single  unit  of  the  breaker  machinery, 
and  while  very  neat  and  compact  is  still  large 
enough  to  do  actual  breaker  work. 
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The  wash-house  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
modern  colliery  feature.  In  the  great  hall  used  as  a 
dressing  room  there  is  a  system  of  pulley  lines  op¬ 
erating  from  floor  to  ceiling,  each  of  which  can  be 
locked  by  the  employee  to  whose  use  it  is  assigned. 
Attached  to  the  rope  is  a  galvanized  iron  bucket 
in  which  valuables  and  small  articles  of  clothing 
can  be  placed,  and  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  bucket 
are  hooks  to  which  the  larger  articles  of  clothing 
are  fastened.  These  can  then  be  raised,  altogether, 
to  a  height  of  about  20  feet  above  the  floor,  where 
they  are  far  removed  from  any  interference  and 
have  ample  opportunity  to  be  well  dried  and  aired  if 
they  have  become  wet  during  stormy  weather. 

The  final  feature  of  the  breaker  work  is  the  weigh¬ 
ing  and  shipping  out  of  the  tonnage.  This  part  of 
the  work,  involving  inspection  also,  is  in  charge 
of  the  sales  department,  which  thus  keeps  a  close 
check  on  the  operating  department. 

Samples  of  coal  are  taken  from  nine  different 
places  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  carload,  and 
after  being  dried  by  steam  to  make  the  distinction 
between  coal,  slate  and  bone  the  more  apparent  they 
are  sorted  out  by  hand  in  one  general  inspection,  while 
doubtful  pieces  are  broken  up  and  re-examined  in 
detail.  If  the  showing  that  is  evidenced  by  the 
50-pound  selection  is  not  satisfactory,  the  whole 
carload  is  sent  back  for  re-preparation,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  upwards  of  one-tenth  of  the  loaded  cars 
are  returned  for  further  attention. 

Altogether  the  Marvine  mine  constitutes  a  splendid 
illustration  of  what  anthracite  mining  and  prepara¬ 
tion  really  means,  and  the  amount  of  capital  requisite 
for  the  production  of  coal  on  a  commercial  basis 
is  readily  appreciated  by  one  who  has  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  this  property. 


Pennsylvania  Dealers  Complain  of  Sizing. 


Tell  Operators’  Committee  that  Old-Time  Standard  of  Preparation  Is  Not  Being 
Adhered  to  by  Some  Producers  in  the  Case  of  Chestnut  and  Pea. 


No  Sympathy  for  Coal  Trade. 

Anyone  looking  for  unfavorable  comments  on 
the  coal  trade  can  always  find  them  in  verbal  or 
pictorial  form  in  the  papers  of  the  Northwest,  and 
yet,  after  all,  is  it  quite  surprising  that  such  a 
condition  prevails? 

Not  only  is  the  price  of  coal  necessarily  at  a 
high  figure  when  it  reaches  that  far  distant  local¬ 
ity,  but  all  the  money  except  the  retailers’  margin 
goes  outside  of  the  state.  The  railroads  are 
foreign-owned,  almost  exclusively,  the  lake  ves¬ 
sels  are  owned  by  concerns  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  line  for  the  most  part,  and  of  course  there 
are  no  coal  mines  in  Minnesota  or  that  general 
vicinity. 

So  there  is  no  sympathy  with  the  coal  men  in 
that  quarter  and  probably  there  never  will  be,  no 
matter  how  low  the  price  of  coal  may  be  reduced. 


Restraining  Order  Against  New  Firm. 

Vice-Chancellor  Foster,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Grain  &  Supply  Co.  from  carrying  on  business 
at  Nutley,  pending  the-  final  hearing  in  the  'case  filed 
against  the  company  by  Arthur  Collabella  and  the 
Riverside  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  Some  months  ago  Mr. 
Collabella  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Riverside 
company  from  Hyman  Naidech,  and  the  latter  agreed 
in  writing  not  to  enter  into  a  competing  business 
within  ten  miles  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  com¬ 
plainants  allege  that  Naidech  violated  this  agreement 
by  establishing  his  wife  in  the  coal  and  grain  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  Grain  & 
Supply  Co.  at  a  point  just  across  the  river  from  the 
Riverside  plant. 


Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  letter  to  S.  D.  Warrimer,  chairman 
of  the  General  Policies  Committee  of  the  Anthracite 
Operators’  Association : 

“On  Thursday,  September  29,  Mr.  John  E.  Lloyd, 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Crowell  and  myself,  president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  respectively,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  conferred  with  you  at  your 
office  and  discussed  among  other  subjects,  complaints 
made  by  the  members  of  this  Association  and  their 
customers  against  the  present  preparation  of  chestnut 
and  pea  sizes  of  anthracite.  What  was  then  said 
on  this  subject  we  now  beg  to  confirm: 

“1.  The  retail  trade  as  represented  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  of  course  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  War  period,  the  preparation  of  anthracite  fell 
below  the  pre-war  standard,  and  under  the  conditions 
of  abnormal  demand  which  then  obtained  the  trade 
as  well  as  the  public  voiced  little  complaint. 

“With  the  return  of  normal  conditions,  however, 
it  was  believed  that  the  old  standards  would  be  re¬ 
vived,  and  this  Association  with  that  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence  actively  opposed  an  effort  which  was  made 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
to  fix  by  statute  the  sizing  of  anthracite,  believing 
that  the  anthracite  operators  could  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  merchantable  coal  without  state  interfer¬ 
ence. 

Mixing  Pea  with  Chestnut. 

“In  this  belief  the  retail  trade  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed  because  it  appears 

“a.  That  practically  all  anthracite  operators  have 
changed  the  old  standard  of  sizing  chestnut  and 
pea  coal  by  so  changing  the  size  or  form  of  meshes 
as  to  reduce  the  size  of  chestnut  and  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  pea  therein. 

“b.  That  pea  coal  has  been  surcharged  with  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  buckwheat  than 
formerly. 

“c.  That  pea  coal  tonnage  has  in  some  cases 
been  entirely  merged  with  chestnut. 

“2.  This  changing  of  sizing  without  frank  notice 
either  to  the  retail  trade  or  the  consuming  public  has 
created  the  impression  that  chestnut  and  pea  coal 
as  now  prepared  and  distributed  are  misbranded. 
Furthermore,  it  has  become  the  subject  of  general 
dissatisfaction  among  the  retailers  and  consumers. 

“3.  We  are  agreed,  I  believe,  that  the  retail  trade 
fully  appreciates  the  necessity  of  finding  a  market 
for  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite,  and  has  done 


much  to  encourage  their  use  in  households,  but  i 
has  been  our  idea  that  if  pea  and  buckwheat  an 
to  be  merged  with  larger  sizes,  it  should  be  dom 
frankly  and  with  due  consideration  of  price. 

It  appears  to  us  indefensible  to  place  larger  quan 
tities  of  pea  into  chestnut,  calling  the  resultant  sizi 
'chestnut,’  shipping  it  under  the  higher  chestnu 
freight  rate,  and,  finally,  selling  it  to  the  public  a 
chestnut.  The  retail  trade  as  represented  by  thi: 
Association  desires  to  go  on  record  against  sue! 
a  system  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

“4.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  our  survey  of  |h< 
situation  that  the  present  preparation  of  chestnut  anc 
pea  coal  is  defeating  its  own  ends  because 

“a.  The  appearance  of  chestnut  containing  sC 
large  a  percentage  of  smaller  sizes  tends  to  drive 
consumers  to  stove,  producing  an  abnormal  de¬ 
mand  for  that  size. 

b.  Pea  coal  with  a  large  percentage  of  buck¬ 
wheat  is  fast  losing  its  place  as  a  domestic  size. 
Many  dealers  have  reported  that  pea  coal  as 
presently  prepared  will  not  be  purchased  by  con¬ 
sumers  who  used  it  under  former  preparation 
standards. 

Will  React  on  Industry. 

“5.  This  matter  is  respectfully  brought  to  your 
attention  because  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  sizing  situation  is  going  to  react  against  the 
anthracite  industry,  We  believe  that  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  criticism  that  can  be  made  against  us  is  that 
we  are  not  delivering  what  the  people  believe  they 
are  paying  for.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  argue  that 
we  are  giving  them  what  is  just  as  good  from  either 
a  technical  or  practical  heat  producing  result. 

During  the  course  of  many  years  consumers  of 
anthracite  have  learned  to  know  chestnut  and  pea 
by  certain  well  defined  standards.  If  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  industry  these  standards  must  be 
changed,  the  change  should,  in  our  judgment  be 
done  openly  and  with  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  prices  related  to  sizes. 

“6  The  facts  upon  which  this  discussion  is  based 
result  from  an  analysis  of  replies  received  from  sev- 
eral  hundred  retail  coal  merchants  doing  business 
m  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jer- 
sey.  They  confirm  the  position  already  taken  by  this 
Association  as  well  as  by  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  that  a  system  of  resizing 
anthracite  should  be  adopted  by  the  operators  so 
as  to  absorb  the.  smaller  sizes,  that  such  system 
should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  prices  of  various 
sizes,  and  that  above  all  it  be  presented  to  consumers 
with  the  utmost  frankness.” 


Wentz  Takes  McTurk  Colliery. 

The  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  taken 
over  the  lease  of  the  W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co.  to 
the  Girard  colliery  at  Girardville,  Pa.,  and  will 
operate  the  property  in  conjunction  with  its  other 
anthracite  operations.  This  deal  is  the  outcome  of 
financial  troubles  which  resulted  in  the  McTurk  in¬ 
terests  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  creditors’  com¬ 
mittee  about  a  month  ago.  The  Girard  colliery  has 
an  output  of  about  125,000  tons  annually. 


Checking  Up  Coal  Supplies. 

A  canvass  of  stocks  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers  on  November  1st  is  being  made  jointly  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  This  will  follow  the  lines  made  familiar  by 
Survey  reports  of  stocks  in  1920  and  April,  1921. 

Questionnaires  have  been  sent  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  to  retail  coal  dealers  and  to  gen¬ 
eral  industrial  consumers.  The  Geological  Survey 
is  to  obtain  the  stocks  of  gas  and  electric  utilities, 
the  railroads  and  the  by-product  coal  and  steel  plants. 
This  information  will  be  of  particular  interest  at  the 
present  time  in  view,  as  Secretary  Hoover  has  stated, 
“of  the  disturbance  to  the  coal  trade  that  may 
eventuate  with  the  renewal  of  the  biennial  working 
agreement  at  the  end  of  March.” 


Indexing  a  New  Ledger. 

The  old  bookkeeper  knows  about  how  many  pages 


A  farmer  may  be  a  hick,  but  he  prepares  the  soil 
before  he  looks  for  a  crop. 


A  cable  from  London  says  that  the  wages  of  coal 
miners  in  Scotland  were  reduced  4s.  a  day  on  No¬ 
vember  1st.  This  makes  the  November  scale  9s 
8d.  per  day  as  compared  with  21s.  and  6d.  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  Scotch  mines  are  only  running  four  days 
a  week  on  an  average. 


.  -  ”  xnaiijr  page 

to  leave  for  each  initial,  but  in  these  days  of  loose- 
leai  books,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  place  about 
the  required  number  of  pages  between  the  index 
letters  to  save  time. 

Pernaps  in  New  York,  with  its  seven  ways  to 
spell  Schwartz  and  three  methods  and  kinds  of 
Shepherds,  the  S  pages  would  out-number  the  other 
-consonants  about  double.  Foreign  names  may  vary 
more  than  the  native  ones,  but  taking  it  as  an 
average  the  following  will  hit  it  right  for  retail 
coal  men :  Give  A  10  pages,  B  34,  C  30,  D  26,  E  6 

n  i6’pGoi4AHo2^’  1  2<  J  6>  K  16>  L  20,  M  36,  N  8, 

?v’/  “J  o’  R  2°’  S  40’  T  14’  U  2-  V  12>  W  26, 
AY  2  and  Z  2. 

This  calls  for  a  book  of  400  pages.  With  three 

ac0c°nnts  ,t0  a  Sheet  this  would  take  care  of  about 
1,200  coal  customers,  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
enlarge  or  decrease  the  number  of  pages  required 
by  multiplication  or  division. 


Spur  your  lagging  business  with  advertising. 
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Judge  Anderson  Orders  Check-Off  Discontinued. 

Injunction  Also  Restrains  U.  M.  W.  from  Further  Agitation  in  Mingo  County — 
Outcome  May  Be  Strikes  in  All  Unionized  Bituminous  Fields. 


ludge  Anderson,  in  the  U.  S.  District  'Court  at 
Indianapolis,  issued  a  temporary  injunction  last  Mon¬ 
day  restraining  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
from  continuing  their  efforts  to  unionize  the  coal 
ields  of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Pike  County, 
Ky.,  and  restraining  bituminous  operators  all  over 
the ’  country  from  collecting  union  dues  under  the 
check-off  system.  This  action  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  suit  filed  several  weeks  ago  by  the  Borderland 
CoaJ  Corporation,  acting  on  behalf  of  some  sixty 
other  mining  companies  in  southern  West  Virginia 
and  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  feature  of  the  injunction  which  deals  a  body 
blow  to  the  union  is  the  order  prohibiting  the 
operators  in  organized  fields  from  continuing  the 
check-off  arrangement.-  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  Central  Competitive  District,  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  all  other  regions  having  wage  contracts 
with  the  U.  M.  W.  Under  the  terms  of  Judge 
Anderson’s  order  these  contracts  are  virtually  can¬ 
celled,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
check-off  clause  is  concerned. 

Without  the  operators’  assistance  it  is  believed  the 
union  will  be  unable  to  collect  dues  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  its  members,  and  if  the  in¬ 
junction  stands  for  any  great  length  of  time  the 
U.  M.  W.  may  be  seriously  weakened  in  numerical 
strength  and  financially.  Some  of  the  more  optimistic 
operators  describe  Judge  Anderson’s  action  as  a  death 
blow  to  the  U.  M.  W.,  but  that  is  probably  an  ex¬ 
treme  view.  Por  one  thing  it  is  apt  to  be  modified 
or  dissolved  by  a  higher  court,  steps  having  already 
been  taken  by  the  union,  it  is  announced,  to  appeal 
the  case  to  the  U.  S'.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Chicago. 

The  prohibition  of  further  efforts  to  unionize  the 
Williamson  field  is  of  minor  importance,  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  there  had  broken  down  and  there  was  little 
prospect  of  success  even  if  the  court  had  not  inter¬ 
fered. 

Says  Conspiracy  Exists. 


levied  or  charged  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  its  officials  or  members,  upon  or  against 
its  members,  employes  of  said  individuals  and  of 
defendant  corporations,  or  who  may  hereafter  be 
employed  by  them,  under  the  check-off  provisions 
of  the  contracts  in  evidence  herein  and  heretofore 
executed  by,  or  in  behalf  of  said  named  defendants 
and  the  officials  or  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  or  under  any  and  all  contracts 
that  may  hereafter  be  executed  between  the  said 
defendants  and  the  officials  or  members  of  the  said 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  from  paying 
the  same  to  the  officials,  members  or  representatives 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.” 

The  order  provided  further  that  “all  persons  who 
now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  members”  of  the  union 
were  enjoined  “from  advising,  assisting,  encouraging, 
aiding,  abetting  or  in  any  way  or  manner  and  by 
any  and  all  means  whatsoever  and  especially  by  the 
use  of  any  funds  or  moneys  howsoever  collected  by 
the  International  Union,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  its  officers,  members,  agents  or  represen¬ 
tatives,  the  unionization  or  the  attempted  unioniza¬ 
tion  of  the  non-union  mines  in  Mingo  County,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pike  County,  Kentucky.” 

This  provision,  however,  was  limited  so  as  to 
permit  union  funds  being  used  to  feed  strikers. 

The  order  is  temporary,  but  will  be  effective  until 
changed  by  court.  It  directed  that  the  defendant 
union  men  and  operators  file  an  answer  to  the  suit 
in  which  the  order  was  issued  within  thirty  days. 
No  time  was  set  for  a  final  hearing. 

Later  Judge  Anderson  amended  the  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  it  was  not  in  force  until  after  the  Border¬ 
land  Coal  Corporation,  complainant  in  the  injunction 
suit,  had  filed  a  bond  indemnifying  the  defendants 
for ’damages  that  might  result  from  any  acts  under 
the  injunction  in  case  of  a  reversal  of  his  decision. 
Counsel  agreed  that  $1,000  bond  was  sufficient  to 
bind  the  complainant  for  any  liability. 


Union  Makes  Strike  Threat. 


In  announcing  his  decision  to  issue  a  temporary 
injunction  Judge  Anderson  made  it  plain  that  he 
believed  a  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  had  been  shown  at  the  hearing  in 
the  Borderland  company’s  suit.  This  conspiracy, 
he  said,  existed  between  union  miners  and  operators 
in  the  central  competitive  field. 

“How  does  this  strike  the  man  in  the  street?”  he 
asked.  “Here  is  an  organization  with  enormous 
funds,  all  of  which  are  collected  by  the  operators 
through  the  check-off.  The  poor  old  consumer,  with¬ 
out  a  friend  in  the  world,  is  milked  constantly  by 
these  operators  and  miners.  I  am  going  to  stop 
this  check-off  now.  These  operators  know  now 
that  they  are  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war  for  that 
struggle  in  West  Virginia.” 

The  court  order  did  not  deny  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize,  or  hold  that  the  union  was  an  unlawful 
organization.  Nor  did  it  hold  the  check-off  was  in 
itself  unlawful,  but  only  aimed  at  the  use  of  money 
obtained  through  it. 

Order  Affects  Entire  Country. 

However,  the  order  was  of  a  sweeping  nature,  ap¬ 
plying  to  every  operator  in  the  country,  having  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  check-off,  and  affecting  every  union 
miner. 

After  reciting  that  the  Judge  believed  he  was 
compelled  to  issue  it  on  account  of  the  refusal  of 
the  union  president,  John  L.  Lewis,  to  cease  efforts 
toward  unionizing  the  Williamson  Field,  the  order 
named  several  Indiana  operators  as  representatives 
of  the  class  of  persons”  who  were  in  part  enjoined 
1  by  the  court. 

“They  are  hereby,”  continued  the  order,  referring 
to  operators  generally,  “restrained  from  collecting 
over  and  through  their  payrolls  or  in  any  other 
manner,  any  and  all  moneys  as  dues  and  assessments 


Indications  are  that  local  labor  leaders  throughout 
the  country  will  try  to  get  the  men  to  strike  if  the 
operators  follow  the  terms  of  the  injunction  and  dis¬ 
continue  the  check-off.  In  fact,  a  general  strike 
is  already  reported  under  way  in  Indiana,  and  the 
international  officials  practically  told  the  district 
officers  to  call  the  men  out  if  the  operators  attempt 
what  is  characterized  as  a  violation  of  the  wage 
agreement.  This  advice  was  contained  in  a  telegram 
sent  to  the  various  locals  and  signed  by  President 
Lewis,  Vice-President  Murray  and  Secretary  Green 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  It  was  sent  off  before  the  in¬ 
junction  became  effective  and  read  as  follows: 

“As  a  result  of  the  disagreement  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  coal 
operators  in  the  fall  of  1919  it  was  suggested  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  miners 
and  the  operators  submit  all  their  differences  to  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  said  commission  to  have  full  authority  to 
render’  an  award  covering  every  proposition  involved. 

“The  United  Mine  Workers  agreed  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  commission  in  due  time  rendered  an 
award,  which  they  decided  must  be  written  into  the 
form  of  an  agreement  by  and  between  the  coal 
operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  March  31,  1922. 

“Following  the  rendition  of  this  award  by  the 
United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  func¬ 
tioning  under  governmental  authority,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
■coal  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  oi 
America,  commanded  both  sides  to  meet  in  joint 
conference  and  duly  execute  such  agreement  as 
directed  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  This 
was  done,’  and  the  agreement  was  duly  signed  in 
New  York  City  on  March  31,  1920. 


“It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  said  joint  agreement, 
honorably  entered  into  and  executed  in  due  form 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  modified  or  changed  in  any  of  its 
provisions  until  the  date  of  its  expiration,  March  31, 
1922.  Any  abrogation  or  setting  aside  of  any  part 
or  section  of  this  agreement,  including  the  section 
providing  for  the  checking  off  of  union  dues  and 
assessments,  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  a 
violation  of  the  agreement  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly  by  the  district  officers  and  local  unions  * 
within  your  jurisdiction.” 


Broad  Street  Hospital  Fund. 

In  the  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  Broad 
Street  Hospital  the  Coal  Division,  of  which  J.  E. 
Berwind  was  chairman  and  L.  S'.  Willard  vice- 
chairman,  collected  $1,815  from  coal  men  in  the 
down-town  district.  A  list  of  the  contributors 
follows : 


Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co . 

Consolidation  Coal  Co . 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co . 

Cory  Mann  George  Corporation . 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc . 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co . 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co . 

Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation . 

Robert  H.  Burrows  (New  York  &  Phila.  C. 

&  C.  Co.)  . 

H.  B.  W.  Llaff . 

Anonymous — Burns  Brothers  . 

Emerson  &  Morgan  C.  M.  Co . 

Williams  &  Peters . 

C.  G.  Blake  Co . 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Inc . 

W.  A.  Marshall  . 

Geo.  C.  Heilner  (Heilner  &  Son) . 

Fred’k.  W.  Saward  . 

Industrial  C.  &  C.  Corp . 

Imperial  Coal  Corporation . 

E.  H.  Zimmermann  . . . 

St.  George  Coal . 

D.  E.  Flack  &  Son . 

Lediard  &  Co . 

C.  W.  Williams  Fuel  Co.,  Inc . 

Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co . 

J.  W.  Lowe  Co . 

D.  de  L.  Hendrickson  &  Co . 

R.  Henderson  &  Co . 

Wyatt  Coal  Sales  Co.  (S.  D.  Fobes) . 

L  B.  Burger . 

Total  . 


$200 

200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

$1,815 


Mullholand  Coal  Co.  Formed. 

Pittsburgh,  Nov  3.— The  trade  has  received 
announcements  of  the  formation  of  the  Mullholand 
Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Oliver  Building.  The 
organization  consists  of  F.  J.  Mullholand,  formerly 
sales  manager  of  A.  R.  Hamilton  &  Co.;  Geo.  D. 
Breck,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the  G.  H.  Snowdon  Co.; 
Clyde  E.  Speer,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the 
Thomas  R.  Heyward  Co.,  and  John  M.  Stoehr,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  A.  R.  Hamilton  Co. 

All  the  men  interested  in  the  formation  of  this  new 
company  have  been  active  in  the  coal  business  in 
Pittsburgh  for  some  years,  are  experienced  in  the 
trade  and  have  friends  both  among  consumers  and 
producers  of  coal.  There  is  no  question  that  the  new 
organization  will  prove  a  success  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Mullholand,  who  will  serve  as  president,  stands 
very  well  with  the  trade  in  this  city  and  under  his 
direction  there  is  no  question  that  the  new  company 
will  prosper. 


Fuel  oil  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  during  September  for  bunker  purposes  amounted 
to  2,253,425  barrels  compared  with  2,474,808  barrels 
in  same  month  of  1920.  For  the  nine  months  this 
year  there  were  20,298,773  barrels  used  compared 
with  18,304,693  barrels  during  corresponding  period 
of  last  year. 


The  office  of  the  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  been  moved  from  the  Schultz  building 
to  903-4  Ferris  building. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


S.  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland. 

W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  the  Woodruff  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Morgantown  on  Monday. 

Harry  B.  Clark  is  in  Baltimore,  where  his  son 
Harry  will  undergo  an  operation  at  John  Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Everett  Drennen,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Elkins,  was  in  Fairmont  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  Forest  Coal  Co.  resumed  operations  on  Mon¬ 
day.  1  his  mine  is  located  in  Monongalia  County, 
along  Scott’s  Run. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Co.,  left  on  Wednesday  on  a  business  trip  to  Wheel¬ 
ing  and  Cleveland. 

The  Pine  Bluff  Coal  Co.  plans  to  reopen  its  opera¬ 
tion  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  very  shortly 
on  a  part  time  basis. 

Benjamin  Chaplin,  of  the  Chaplin  Collieries  Co., 
Morgantown,  was  in  Pittsburgh  on  business  last 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mines  along  Scott  s  Run  in  the  Morgantown  sec¬ 
tions  are  operating  very  steadily.  The  Barbara  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  has  again  resumed  operations. 

It  is  reported  that  the  operations  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Mines  Corporation  at  Richard,  W.  Va.,  are 
being  cleaned  up  preparatory  to  resuming. 

The  Preston  County  Coke  Co.  has  put  50  of  its 
196  coke  ovens  into  blast  at  Cascade,  W.  Va.  Sev¬ 
eral  cars  of  coke  a  day  are  being  loaded  there. 

Samuel  Pursglove,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgan¬ 
town  Coal  Co.,  returned  to  his  home  in  Cleveland 
after  spending  a  week  at  the  company  operation 
along  Scott’s  Run. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  returned  on  Sunday  from  a  trip  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  Trading  conditions  were 
found  to  be  very  slow. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  open  Mine  4  of  the  New 
England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  at  Arnettsville, 
Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.  This  will  be  developed 
into  a  large  operation. 

Dr.  L.  C.  White,  State  Geologist  of  West  Virginia 
visited  the  mine  of  the  D.  T.  S.  Coal  Co.  near  Man- 
nington  last  week,  incident  to  making  tests  of  the 
coal  being  developed  there. 

Fifteen  members  attended  the  weekly  dinner  of 
the  Morgantown  Wholesale  Coal  Association  at  the 
Old  Tea  Room,  Morgantown,  on  Monday,  when  cur¬ 
rent  business  topics  were  discussed. 

Fairmonters  at  the  Atlantic  City  rate  hearing  this 
week  included,  A.  Lisle  White,  Clarksburg;  C  H 
Jenkins,  Fairmont,  and  George  S.  Brackett,  secretary 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

One  of  the  heaviest  shipments  made  to  Curtis  Bay 
for  many  months  off  the  Monongah  Division  of  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  was  last  Friday,  when  200  cars 
went  to  that  pier.  Frequently  this  total  is  not  aggre¬ 
gated  in  a  whole  week’s  time. 

The  Sturm  Coal  Co.,  which  leased  the  South  Pitts¬ 
burg  Co.  s  mine  at  Almina,  W.  Va.,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  successfully  on  a  non-union  basis.  In  fact,  this  is 
one  of  the  few  that  have  gotten  away  with  loading 
coal  on  a  contract  basis  with  the  miners  themselves. 

In  the  Fairmont  region  on  Friday,  October  28,  there 
were  1332  cars  of  coal  loaded,  which  was  the  best 
showing  made  on  any  one  day  on  the  three  railroads 
during  1921.  The  previous  high-mark  for  any  day 
m  the  region  was  October  10th,  when  1277  cars  were 
shipped. 

Officials  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Rockefeller  interests  made  an  inspection 
of  the  properties  in  the  West  Virginia  Division  on 
Ihursday  of  last  week.  They  inspected  the  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  properties  also.  The  visitors  were 
escorted  over  the  Fairmont  field  by  Vice-President 
Frank  R.  Lyon  and  Assistant  to  the  President  Brooks 
Fleming,  Jr. 


General  Notes 


Vernon  N.  Simmons  has  succeeded  Harvey  P. 
Rowland  in  the  retail  coal  business  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  the 
Pittsburgh-Wellsburg  Coal  Co.,  of  Wellsburg,  W. 
Va.  November  8th  has  been  set  for  the  hearing. 

The  Sheriffs  of  King  and  Pierce  counties,  Wash¬ 
ington,  have  asked  the  Governor  for  State  troops 
to  handle  the  coal  mine  strike  situation  in  their  re¬ 
spective  counties. 

Murray  J.  Knowles,  formerly  with  the  Schroe- 
der-Ivelly  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  sales  of  the  Appalachian  Coal  Co.,  Hanna 
Building,  Cleveland. 

Light  rainfall  in  recent  weeks  has  caused  such 
a  shortage  of  water  in  the  Schuylkill  region  that 
it  is  necessary  to  haul  water  in  tank  cars  to  some 
of  the  collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Shenandoah. 

The  Mary  Elizabeth  Coal  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  by  H.  H.  Morris  and 
associates  to  develop  property  on  the  Milan  Fork 
branch  of  the  Virginian  Railway  in  Wyoming 
County. 

A  dispatch  from  Frankfort,  Germany,  says  that 
the  French  Administration  in  charge  of  the  Saar 
coal  mines  has  reduced  the  November  price  between 
seven  and  ten  francs  per  ton.  A  similar  reduction 
was  made  on  October  1st. 

All  the  anthracite  collieries  were  idle  last  Satur¬ 
day,  October  29th,  in  observance  of  Mitchell  Day. 
No  large  celebrations  were  held,  but  at  mass  meetings 
throughout  the  region  speakers  eulogized  the  late  labor 
leader  who  led  the  hard  coal  miners  to  victory  in 
1900  and  1902. 

The  property  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  on  November  22nd,  at  the  Court  House 
in  that  city,  by  George  V.  S.  Williams,  referee  and 
special  master.  The  property  consists  of  a  dock  and 
various  other  assets. 

We  hear  the  suggestion  in  one  quarter  that  if  the 
bravado  displayed  by  some  folks  with  reference  to 
not  having  to  advertise  were  translated  into  real 
courage  in  connection  with  their  dealings  with  miners 
or  consumers,  their  enterprises  would  be  at  least 
100  per  cent  more  profitable. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  has  discontinued 
its  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  effective  October 
31st.  The  company  will  continue  to  canvass 
thoroughly  the  territory  formerly  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Kansas  City  district  office,  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  reporting  directly  to  the  main  office 
at  Chicago. 

Major  Elliott,  U.  S.  Engineering  Officer  in  charge 
of  the  upper  Ohio  River  district,  issued  an  order 
late  last  week  for  an  artificial  rise  for  the  floating 
of  western  markets  of  two  million  bushels  of  Kana¬ 
wha  River  coal,  which  was  then  standing  in  barges 
at  Point  Pleasant,  the  confluence  of  the  Kanawha 
and  Ohio  rivers. 

A  fire  did  considerable  damage  last  Saturday  in 
the  Baltimore  shaft  of  the  Hollenback  No.  2  colliery 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  The  operation  was  closed  because  of  Mitchell 
Day,  and  this  prevented  the  danger  of  a  serious  loss 
of  life.  Only  four  men  were  on  duty  under  ground, 
and  they  all  escaped  uninjured. 

The  differences  between  union  and  non-union  opera¬ 
tors  are  very  sharply  drawn  now,  but  probably  there 
.is  nothing  to  be  said  pro  or  con  with  regard  to  the 
personalities  of  the  case.  There  are  large  and  small 
operators  on  both  sides,  prominent  and  inactive  opera¬ 
tors  on  both  sides,  and  of  all  degrees  of  standing, 
and  much  or  little  weight  on  both  sides. 

The  Borderland  Coal  Corporation,  which  figures 
prominently  in  the  Anderson  decision,  is  a  West 
Virginia  corporation  with  operating  office  at  Border¬ 
land.  Tonnage  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  was 
224,207.  The  officers  are :  James  P.  Woods,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  president;  E.  B.  Fishburn,  Roanoke,  Va.,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  L.  E.  Armentrout,  Borderland,  W.  Va., 
manager. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


Samuel  McCaulley,  of  McCaulley,  Steen  &  Co., 
Frankford  &  Lehigh  avenues,  cleaned  up  the.  old 
gun  the  other  day  and  incidentally  cleaned  up  a 
bunch  of  fat  and  tender  rabbits. 

J.  W.  Mathers,  of  the  Atlantic  Fuel  Co.,  52nd  St. 
&  Whitby  avenue,  is  erecting  a  large  garage  on  the 
property  of  the  above  company,  which  is  quite  an 
improvement  to  the  neighborhood. 

Edward  Connor,  Port  Richmond,  recently  put  on 
the  street  an  attractive  four-ton  coal  truck,  finished 
in  blue  and  white,  which  is 'to  be  used  in  the  rapidly 
growing  steam  trade  out  of  this  yard. 

J.  H.  Massey,  of  the  Eagle  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  ; 
57th  &  Hoffman  streets,  who  has  recently  come 
through  a  severe  spell  of  the  grippe  is  recuperating 
and  is  spending  some  time  at  his  office  again. 

The  Motz  Estate,  Allegheny  avenue,  in  order  to 
carry  a  heavier  stock  of  coal  for  their  winter  trade, 
are  reinforcing  their  bins  with  an  iron  girder  con¬ 
struction,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  capacity. 

The  G.  Corrado  coal  and  coke  interests  of  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.,  have  now  arranged  for  an  active 
solicitation  of  trade  from  their  office  in  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  having  established  a  local 
sales  force  there. 

A  marriage  license  was  issued  on  the  25th  ult. 
to  Louis  A.  Nagle,  Ogontz  retailer,  and  former 
Montgomery  County  sheriff,  to  wed  Mrs.  Clara  B. 
Friend.  Mr.  Nagle  has  been  receiving  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  his  numerous  friends  in  the  trade. 

There  are  many  disciples  of  Nimrod  in  the  coal 
trade  but  none  more  ardent  than  David  Graham  of 
the  Strathman  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Cheltenham.  On 
the  opening  of  the  gunning  season  on  November  1st 
he  was  up  and  away  with  the  sun  and  reports  his 
usual  good  fortune  in  the  way  of  a  full  bag. 

A  coal  yard  is  not  exactly  a  place  where  one 
would  go  to  search  out  beauty,  but  the  fact  is  that 
at  the  Oregon  avenue  yard  of  Crean  Bros,  is  as  fine 
a  display  of  flowers  as  one  could  wish  to  see  in  the 
fall.  During  the  past  week  there  were  literally 
thousands  of  blooms  of  cosmos  in  the  above  yard, 
which  attracted  all  who  passed  that  way. 

A  recent  change  in  the  retail  trade  is  that  of  the 
sale  of  the  old  established  coal  yard  of  Henry  Weber 
to  Asbel  &  Savrin.  The  Weber  yard  is  one  of  the 
oldest  yards  in  the  city,  having  been  in  that  family 
for  several  generations  at  approximately  the  same 
location  on  Ninth  street.  The  new  owners,  Asbel  & 
Savrin  also  conduct  another  yard  on  lower  German¬ 
town  avenue. 

Wm.  D.  Hammer,  of  Clemmency,  Hammer  &  Co., 
North  American  Building,  recently  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  father,  Charles  Hammer,  who  died  on  the 
25th  ult.  Mr.  Hammer,  Sr.,  had  also  spent  some 
time  in  the  coal  trade,  being  connected  with  the  city 
department  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  back  in  the 
late  nineties,  where  he  made  many  friends  by  his 
agreeable  and  affable  disposition. 

The  Wentz  Company  announce  the  acquirement  of 
another  anthracite  colliery  the  output  of  which  they 
will  market  under  the  name  of  Girardville.  The 
operation  produces  a  fine  quality  of  white  ash  coal, 
which  will  be  further  improved  by  the  application 
of  the  well  known  standard  of  preparation  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  company  in  all  its  coals.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  the  company  has  also  a  greatly  increased 
production  of  its  famous  Lehigh  coal  from  Hazle 
Brook  colliery,  where  extensive  developments  have 
been  going  on  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Jermyn  an¬ 
thracite  collieries  at  Old  Forge,  Pa.,  will  resume 
operations  on  or  about  November  15th,  after 
eight  months’  idleness.  When  the  mines  closed 
down  early  in  the  year,  because  of  market  con¬ 
ditions,  the  management  stated  that  resumption 
would  not  occur  until  the  employes  agreed  to 
accept  a  wage  reduction  or  prices  had  risen  to  a 
level  which  would  make  it  possible  to  operate  at 
a  profit.  The  men  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
take  less  pay,  but  the  market  has  improved  so 
much  of  late  that  the  company  felt  justified  in 
ordering  a  resumption. 


Wage  Decision  Favors  Welsh  Mine  Owners. 

Arbitrator  Upholds  Them  in  Dispute  with  Government  Over  September  Payments — 
Market  Conditions  Are  Against  Profitable  Operations,  However. 


Cardiff,  Oct.  25.— The  question  of  whether  the 
iouth  Wales  coal  owners  were  liable  for  97.57  per 
ent  of  the  September  wage  bill  or  whether  only 
or  72.6  per  cent,  as  contended  by  them,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration.  The  arbitrator  was  Sir 
Villiam  Plender  and,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
,arassed  Welsh  colliery  proprietors,  he  has  found 
ii  their  favor  and  determined  that  their  liability  for 
September  is  as  they  contended,  namely  72.6  per  cent, 

iubject  to  adjustment.  .  ,  ,  , 

Even  on  this  basis,  however,  it  is  very  doubtful 
vhether  any  collieries  in  Wales  are  making  a  profit. 
Economic  conditions  have  forced  them  to  sell  at  the 
ow  prices  ruling  today,  but  which  prices  from  a 
inancial  point  of  view  are  wholly  unremunerative. 

The  acceptance  of  the  coal  owners’  percentage 
•alculations,  however,  relieves  them  of  roughly  half 
he  extra  labor  cost,  which  they  would  have  had  to 
neet  out  of  their  own  resources  if  the  Coal  Mines 
Department  of  the  Government  had  had  its  own 
wav  and  secured  the  verdict  for  their  contentions 
as  to  liability  for  wages.  The  relief  represents 
2/3  to  2/6  per  tdn. 

The  actual  liability  of  the  coal  owners  for  Sep¬ 
tember  will  only  be  68  per  cent  on  the  1915  standard 
rates  of  wages,  but  the  award  in  their  favor  does 
not  indemnify  them  against  losses  which  most  ot 
them  incurred  by  lowering  their  prices  in  the  beliet 
that  according  to  the  official  instructions  issued  to 
them  by  their  association  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  their  wage  liability  in  that  month  would 
be  46.34  per  cent,  and  as  their  selling  prices  were 
first  based  on  this  belief  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 

have  been  trading  in  the  dark. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  October  will  be  substantially 
higher  than  September,  seeing  that  the  owners  in 
October  are  to  carry  a  higher  wage  liability  than 
in  any  other  month  since  the  resumption  of  work. 
In  July  and  August  the  owners’  liability  for  wages 
was  29.5  per  cent  on  the  1915  standard  rates,  similar  y 
for  August,  in  September  it  will  be  about  68  per 
cent,  but  in  October  it  will  be  between  79  per  cent 
and  80  per  cent. 

Since  August  large  steam  coals  have  fallen  about 
10/—  per  ton  and  small  coals  5/6/ — . 

Many  Collieries  Idle. 

In  view  of  the  unprofitable  basis  upon  which 
collieries  are  called  upon  to  work,  there  are  numerous 
stoppages  and  a  large  number  of  Welsh  collieries 
are  idle  with  no  immediate  prospects  of  restarting. 
With  wages  at  the  minimum,  it  is  considered  that 
collieries  on  an  average  cannot  produce  at  less  than 
about  23/—  per  ton  at  pithead,  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  average  cost  of  transporting 
a  ton  of  coal  from  Welsh  pits  to  dockside  is  _5/— 
per  ton  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  lowest  it  is 
possible  to  sell  at  is  near  28/  f .  o.  b. 

Welsh  and  other,  coal  owners  would  like  to  see  a 
reduction  in  coal  transport  charges,  which  are  at 
present  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  being  able  to 
put  coal  on  the  dockside  for  shipment  at  anything 
like  salable  prices. 

Exports  Show  Small  Gain. 

According  to  Custom  House  returns,  an  increase 
is  shown  in  foreign  exported  coal  from  South  \\  ales 
of  37,233  tons  for  the  week  ended  October  14th  as 
compared  with  the  previous  six  days. 

The  returns  for  the  past  three  weeks  are  as 

follows :  _  ,  . 

Sept.  30  Oct.  7  Oct.  14 

Cardiff  .  313,453  229,149  193,952 

Newport  .  72,355  46,376  92,500 

Swansea.  . . .  40,430  47,004  69, 551 

Port  Talbot  .  25,778  22,133  12,459 

Llanelly  .  9,956  3,547  16,871 

Totals' .  461,972  348,200  385,433 

Some  34,000  tons  more  were  sent  to  France  in  the 


week  ended  October  14th  as  compared  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  A  heavy  drop  occurred  in  Portuguese 
exports. 

Details  of  exports  to  various  countries  for  the 
past  three  weeks  are  as  follows: 


Sept.  30 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  14 

France  . 

. .  139,745 

96,111 

130,075 

Italy  . 

. .  98,218 

71,359 

67,018 

S.  America  . 

. .  53,676 

28,608 

21,202 

Spain  . -... 

. .  12,616 

24,105 

19,586 

Greece  . 

7,366 

8,553 

Portugal  . 

. .  29,231 

22,068 

9,888 

British  Depots  . . . . 

. .  19,762 

27,641 

24,184 

Other  countries  . . 

. .  101,388 

69,764 

113,480 

Cardiff  Market  Conditions. 

The  situation  on  the  Cardiff  coal  market  shows  no 
material  change  with  the  exception  of  an  acute 
shortage  of  small  coals,  mainly  as  a  result  of  so 
many  stoppages.  Consequently,  small  coals  are  firm 
and  a  conservative  attitude  is  adopted  in  regard  to 
making  forward  quotations. 

The  approximate  current  quotations  are : 

Large.  Allf.o.b. 

Best  Admiralties  . . . ..  30/- to 31/- 

Second  Admiralties  .  28/6  to  307- 

Best  Drys  . . .  .  30/-  to  317- 

Other  Drys  .  25/- to  27/6 

Best  Black  Vein  Bituminous.... .  27/6 to 28/6 

Western  Valleys  Bituminous .  27/6  to  28/6 

Eastern  Valley  (2nd)  Bituminous -  26/- to  27/6 

Smalls. 

Best  Steam  Smalls  .  19/-  to  207- 

Ordinaries  . . . .  16/-  to  187- 

Inferiors  .  13/- to  157- 

Coke  (Furnace)  . .  57/6  to  62/6 

Patent  Fuel  .  29/- to  31/- 

Swansea  Anthracite  Market. 

Anthracite  coals  are  almost  unobtainable,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  winter  months  bringing  in  a  keen  Con¬ 
tinental  demand  and  France  particularly  is  prepared 
to  take  all  available  supplies  up  to  early  1922.  The 
firmness  is  particularly  noticeable  in  regard  to  the 
superior  brands  of  anthracite  and  collieries  have 
more  enquiries  than  they  care  for  and  in  many 
cases  are  heavily  overstemmed. 

Newcastle. 

The  coal  market  is  idle  and  still  in  want  of  orders, 
and  with  firm  business  in  hand  it  is  still  possible  to 
further  reduce  the  nominal  quotations.  The  for¬ 
ward  outlook  is  viewed  pessimistically.  Approxi¬ 

mate  current  free  on  board  prices  are: 

Large. 

Best  Steam  Blyths  .  27/6 

Best  Steam  Tyne?  . .  .•  •  277- 

Second  Blyths  .  25/- 

Second  Tynes  .  25/- 

Scotch  Coal  Market — Glasgow. 

Orders  for  large  coals  are  still  plentiful,  collieries 
being  well  booked  for  October.  The  demand  for 
forward  delivery  is  very  poor  and  business  can  only 
be  transacted  at  a  discount  on  current  prices.  Washed 
nuts  are  plentiful,  especially  singles  and  pearls,  and 
collieries  are  accepting  cut  prices  to  secure  empty 
wagons. 

Freights. 

Tonnage  is  fairly  plentiful  from  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel  but  small  tonnage  is  rather  scarce  at  North 
British  ports. 

Rates  for  South  America  are  very  firm,  steamers 
in  demand  at  20/-.  Latest  rates  from  Cardiff  are: 

Alexander  . 

Algiers  . 

Aimer ia  . 


16/- 

Barcelona . 

...  15/- 

11/6 

Bilbao  . 

. . .  12/6 

15/- 

Bombay  . 

. . . .  19/- 

Bordeaux  .  9/- 

Cadiz  .  15/— 

Constantinople  . . .  17/6 
Casablanca  ......  20/- 

Colombo  .  16/3 

Geinoa/ISavona  . .  14/6 

Gibraltar  . .- .  11/- 

■Hong  Kong  .  187- 

Las  Palmas  .  11/6 

Lisbon  .  12/3 

Malaga  .  13/6 

Malta  .  12/3 

Naples  .  15/— 

Oran  . 16/— 


Monteo  Video: . . .  147- 


Oporto  . 16/6 

Petrograd  .  11/6 

Marseilles  .  13/— 

Piraeus .  177- 

Port  Said .  14/— 

Rotterdam  .  7/6 

Rouen  .  8/9 

St.  Nazaire  .  8/- 

Santander  . . .  .  10/6 

Salonika  .  16/- 

Sfax  .  18/6 

Valencia  . .  .  15/- 

Vigo  .  157- 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Rises  to  Nearly  11,000,000  Tons  in  First 
Week  of  Strike  Scare. 

Bituminous  production  took  a  great  jump  up¬ 
ward  during  the  week  ending  October  22nd,  when 
the  mines  turned  out  nearly  11,000,000  tons,  or 
1,300,000  tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  week. 
While  most  of  this  gain  was  due  to  buying  in¬ 
spired  by  fear  of  a  railroad  strike,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  output  had  been  steadily  increasing 
since  early  in  the  autumn  and  that  a  further 
moderate  gain  would  probably  have  taken  place 
in  any  event. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is 
shown  below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 


/ - Net  Tons - ' 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

October  1  .  8,890,000  11,350,000 

October  8  .  9,134,000  12,103,000 

October  15  .  9,691,000  12,110,000 

October  22  .  10,993,000  12,232,000 


Production  for  the  year  to  date  now  stands  a* 
327,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  436,000,000 
tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920;  386,- 
000,000  tons  in  1919;  480,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and 
445,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  production  of  anthracite  also  took  a  spurt, 
which  was  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  reopening 
of  washeries  and  the  heavier  shipment  of  steam 
sizes.  Comparative  figures  for  recent  weeks  are 


shown  below: 

e - *Net  Tons - ' 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

October  1  .  1,832,000  1,855,000 

October  8  .  1,793,000  1,898,000 

October  15  .  1,843,000  1,906,000 

October  22  .  1,912,000  1,969,000 


“SAWARD’S  ANNUAL,  1921” 

By  FREDERICK  W.  SAWARD 


Journal  of  Commerce. 

Saward’s  Annual  occupies  an  important  position 
in  statistical  literature  of  the  coal  industry,  which 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  this  book  for  past  rec¬ 
ords  of  that  field. 

A  wealth  of  material,  which  includes  data  referred 
to  very  often  by  the  coal  men  and  a  compilation  of 
facts  and  figures  used  only  occasionally,  but  never¬ 
theless  important  because  it  is  not  elsewhere  avail¬ 
able,  is  the  work  of  Frederick  Saward,  one  of  the 
oldest  writers  in  point  of  years  or  service  in  the 
coal  trade.  Production  statistics  for  the  various  coal 
centers  and  production  costs  are  among  the  most 
important  subjects  treated  at  length. 

Export  figures  for  all  countries  and  rail  and  ocean 
freights  for  a  number  of  years  are  equally  valuable 
to  ‘■he  coal  men,  who  just  at  present  are  working 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  American  coal  as 
a  factor  in  the  European  markets.  The  Annual  is 
practically  complete  and  contains  a  well  arranged 
index. 

Saward’s  loumal.  New  ^  ork — 256  Pages — Price,  $2.50. 


WOULD  LIKE  A  SHOW-DOWN 


Want  to  See  How  Matters  Stand  Respecting 
Railroad  Labor. 

Since  it  has  seemed  certain  that  the  railroad 
difficulties  would  all  blow  over,  there  has  been 
regret  expressed  in  many  quarters  that  there 
was  not  to  be  a  definite  show-down  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Of  course  there  was  and  is  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  result  of  any  drastic  condition  that 
might  be  entered  into  would  be  influenced  by 
political  considerations,  as  the  anthracite  situation 
was  influenced  by  political  and  official  activities  in 
1900  and  again  in  1902,  but  it  is  recognized  that  any 
merely  palliative  method  applied  now  would,  no 
doubt,  mean  other  and  more  serious  conditions  later 
on,  and  business  communities  do  heartily  tire  of  rail¬ 
road  strike  talk. 

It  has  been  heard  for  years  past,  and  all  will 
be  glad  when  the  matter  is  definitely  disposed  of. 
Transportation  is  a  matter  of  deep-seated  im¬ 
portance  in  public  life.  Despite  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  we  cannot  dispense  with  railroads.  The 
motor-truck  has  a  field,  but  the  railroads  have  a 
greater  field,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  run  on  the 
socialistic  plan  that  contemplates  giving  two- 
thirds  of  their  earnings  to  labor  and  nothing  to 
capital.  There  must  be  an  incentive  for  capital  to 
go  into  the  railroad  business,  or  government  own¬ 
ership  will  follow,  and  we  have  had  ample  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  increase  in  cost,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  under  government  control;  what  it  would 
be  in  direct  government  ownership  can  be  left 
to  the  imagination. 

This  feature  of  railroad  financing,  the  cost  and 
results  of  operation,  is  well-nigh  a  household 
problem  hereabouts,  in  view  of  the  local  cam¬ 
paign  hingeing  so  largely  on  the  five-cent  fare 
issue.  The  city  of  New  York  has  a  quarter  bil¬ 
lion  invested  in  subways  which  pay  nothing  in 
return  but  which  represent  an  interest  and  amor¬ 
tization  cost  of  $12,500,000  per  annum.  This  means 
more  than  one  cent  extra  on  every  nickel  fare 
paid,  and  new  regulations  in  regard  to  transfers 
and  double  fare  mean  that  the  additional  cost, 
largely  paid  out  of  taxation,  is  practically  two 
cents  on  each  passenger  trip.  Eventually  there 
will  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  railroad 
situation,  but  now  all  features  are  in  very  much 
of  a  whirl. 


Wants  Mileage  Rates  to  Prevail. 

As  an  illustration  of  strange  ideas  on  the  cost 
of  coal  we  might  mention  another  editorial  in  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which  is  a  frequent  critic 
of  the  coal  industry.  The  editor  advances  the 
proposition  that  the  rate  on  coal  from  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes  to  the  Twin  Cities  should  be  propor¬ 
tioned  on  a  mileage  basis  to  the  rate  from  the 
Illinois  mines,  apparently  disregarding  entirely  the 
well-known  and  generally  accepted  theory  that 
terminal  charges  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
expense  of  railroad  service. 

Many  editors  have  no  opportunity  to  experi¬ 
ment  practically  with  the  larger  items  of  finance, 
but  to  secure  an  exemplification  of  the  principle 
involved  we  would  suggest  that  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  in  question  undertake  to  secure  from  his 
favorite  lunchroom  a  rate  for  one  egg,  fried, 
boiled,  poached  or  scrambled,  at  one-third  the 
price  quoted  for  three  eggs  in  any  style. 


Some  increase  in  orders  for  railroad  equipment 
are  noted,  but  not  enough  to  insure  plenty  of 
motive  power  when  traffic  is  back  to  normal. 
Conservative  estimates  place  the  average  life  of 
a  locomotive  at  25  years,  and  on  this  basis  it  is 
figured  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  would 
require  approximately  2,800  engines  a  year  for 
replacements  alone.  Since  1915  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  12,373  locomotives,  an  annual  average  of 
only  1,768,  while  the  annual  average  since  1919 
has  been  no  more  than  800. 


HANDY  LOADING  DEVICE 

New  York  Retail  Firm  Mounts  Mechanical 
Digger  on  Motor  Truck  Chassis. 

The  picture  above  shows  a  novel  loading  device 
used  by  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
retail  concerns  in  New  York  City.  The  company  has 
had  a  Haiss  path-digging  wagon  loader  mounted  on 
a  motor  truck  chassis,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  around 
from  one  yard  to  another,  wherever  its  services  are 


large  radius  of  operation.  The  elevator  unit  car 
be  collapsed  when  the  machine  is  not  in  operation  or' 
is  being  driven  through  the  streets  or  roads. 

The  elevator  is  built  entirely  of  steel,  mounted  on 
an  “A”  frame  device,  securely  riveted  to  the  chassis 
of  the  motor  truck.  The  elevator  consists  of  double¬ 
strand  chain  steel  buckets  whiph  are  18  inches  long 
having  a  loading  capacity  of  at  least  one  ton  a  minute.’ 
Two  side  chutes  are  furnished  and  the  coal  can  be 
deflected  to  either  side,  where  it  is  readily  screened 
if  necessary. 

The  whole  device  is  driven  from  the  motor  truck 


needed.  They  also  use  the  machine  for  loading  coal 
on  outside  contracts. 

For  instance,  they  had  a  contract  with  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  where  several  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  had  to  be  loaded  from  ground  storage 
on  the  college  grounds.  They  moved  this  machine  to 
the  college  and  loaded  at  the  rate  of  seven  tons  in 
five  minutes,  at  a  saving  of  at  least  40  to  50  cents 
a  ton. 

This  device,  as  manufactured  by  the  George  Haiss 
Manufacturing  Co.,  can  be  installed  on  any  truck 
chassis  when  it  is  desired  that  the  machine  have  a 


engine,  through  the  regular  clutch  drive  shaft,  on 
which  are  placed  two  mitre  gears,  forming  the  power 
take-off.  On  this  power  take-off  is  installed  a  sprock¬ 
et  which  is  connected  to  the  counter  shaft  and  “A” 
frame  by  Baldwin  chain.  The  wagon  loader  is  also 
equipped  with  the  Haiss  patented  feeding  propellers, 
which  eliminate  the  necessity  of  laborers,  shoveling 
the  material  towards  the  buckets. 

The  machine  has  proved  to  be  a  great  success  and 
no  doubt  more  of  them  will  be  seen  in  the  near  future 
in  coal  yards  where  it  is  not  desired  to  spend  much 
money  on  loading  machinery. 


An  Instance  of  Journalistic  Dishonesty. 

The  honesty  of  certain  would-be  enterprising 
journals,  which  are  considered  by  some  people 
as  of  a  yellow  type,  may  well  be  questioned  by 
reason  of  the  time  of  issue.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  so-called  evening  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  long  before  the  opening  of  the  day’s  work, 
and  in  recent  months  certain  so-called  morning 
papers  are  for  sale  not  only  to  the  after-theatre 
crowds,  as  was  once  the  case,  but  even  at  an 
earlier  hour,  say  8  or  9  P.  M. 

While  we  surmise  that  there  is  .no  definite  rule 
as  to  what  time  publications  should  make  their 
appearance,  there  certainly  does  seem  to  be  an 
element  of  dishonesty  involved  in  the  titles  that 
are  applied  to  some  well-known  publications. 


You  need  Saward’s  Annual.  Price  $2.50. 


Coal  Men  Play  Golf. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  held 
a  two-day  tournament  at  the  Seaview  Country  Club 
last  Saturday  and  Sunday.  About  thirty  members 
and  guests  were  present,  and,  the  weather  being 
ideal,  the  occasion  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 

R.  B.  Avers  was  the  winner  in  Class  A,  and 
H.  G.  Mettlach  runner  up. 

In  Class  B,  A.  E.  Mettlach  was  the  winner,  with 
Charles  A.  Owen  runner  up. 

H.  G.  Mettlach  also  won  the  Col.  Baker  trophy. 

R.  F.'  Baer  won  the  Charles  A.  Owen  trophy. 

J.  W.  Grout  won  a  leg  on  the  Mickels  cup. 

R.  B.  Avers  and  R.  F.  Baer  won  a  leg  on  the 
Watkins  cup. 

H.  W.  Munger  was  winner  in  the  beaten  eight 
event. 

W.  D.  Mehl  won  the  guests’  event. 


Distribution  of  Tidewater  Bituminous 


Detailed  reports  from  the  three  coal  exchanges 
at  Hampton  Roads  show  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  tonnage  dumped  over  the  piers  at  that  port. 
A  total  of  244,394  net  tons  was  dumped  in  the 
week  ended  October  22nd,  a  decrease  of  12,202 
net  tons  when  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 


Shipments. 

So  dull  is  the  export  business  that  only  21,498 
tons  were  dumped  for  foreign  cargo.  The  largest 
element  in  the  present  shipments  is  the  coastwise 
trade  to  New  England,  which  absorbed  149,449 
tons. 

Further  details  for  recent  weeks  are  shown  be¬ 
low  in  net  tons: 


Week 

f 

F  oreign - \ 

> - New  England — — \ 

Other 

ended 

Cargo 

Bunker 

Cargo 

Bunker 

Coastwise 

Total 

October  1  . 

29,188 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

245,589 

October  8 . 

.  39,174 

31,303 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

198,218 

October  15  . 

37,212 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

256,596 

October  22 . 

.  21,498 

41,280 

149,449 

1,924 

30,242  , 

244,394 

(b)  Details  for  all  exchanges  not  available;  included  in  total. 


The  Glencoe  Coal  Co.,  of  which  T.  H.  Snyder, 
,f  Mt.  Hope,  W.  Va.,  is  president,  has  just  begun 
hipments  from  a  new  mine  in  the  New  River 
istrict  near  Page,  on  the  Virginian  Railway. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
vord  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
,Vhen  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
nsertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


WANTED 

DITUMINOUS  coal  salesman  for  New 
Jersey,  North  of  Trenton,  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  house  having  good  mining  connections. 
Salary  with  liberal  bonus  based  on  annual 
earnings.  State  age,  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Replies  confidential.  Address 
“Box  Nl,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

BITUMINOUS  salesman  familiar  with  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Eastern  New  York  territory. 
State  salary  desired  and  give  full  particulars. 
Address  “B.  N.  3,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


fAPERATING  mine  for  sale,  125  acres 
Pittsburgh  coal  in  fee,  fully  equipped. 
If  interested  write  P.  O.  Box  403,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE 

CM  ALL  operation  in  Beaver  County,  Pa., 
•J  equipped  for  pick  mining  and  loading  run 
of  mine  coal ;  outlet  to  Erie  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads,  Kittanning  No.  6  Steam  coal,  four 
foot  vein.  Write  C.  J.  Brown,  13Cb  hulton 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 


COAL  BUYER 

VOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  buying  and 
selling  of  coal,  wishes  to  make  connec¬ 
tion  with  reliable,  well  established  coal 
concern,  preferably  as  buyer  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  region.  At  present  connected 
with  Eastern  coal  house.  Address  “Box 
N2,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Budding  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHESTNUT  and  PEA  COAL 


Immediate  Shipment 

Washery  Production.  The  Best  Produced  in  the  Anthracite  Region 

PLYMOUTH  RED  ASH 

^Plymouth,  Pa.,  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  j.  and  D„  L.  &  W.;  Minersville,  Pa.,  Phila.  &  Reading 

Quality  Better  Than  Numerous  Fresh  Mined  Coals 
Also  Nos.  1—2—3  and  4  Buckwheat,  Birdseye  and  Boiler 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 

CULLEN  FUEL  COMPANY 

Sales  Agents 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  bituminous 


17  BATTERY  PLACE 


Telephone,  Whitehall  1450-1451-1452-1453 


NEW  YORK 


tnt  AND  COAL  COMPANY  ARGYLE  COAL  COMPANY  MOUNTAIN  COAL  COMPANY 

INLAN  South  Fork  District,  Cambria  County,  Penna.,  low  volatile  coals. 

KEYSTONE  COAL  &  COKE  CO.  as tlf^team^oM^^x^Rd ^or ^ ’producer  gas,  open  hearth,  heating  furnaces, 

Westmoreland  and  Canon  County  emia,  gas  Latrobe  standard  furnace,  foundry,  crushed  cokes, 
puddling,  Ceramics,  bme  bur"^  HUFF  BUILDING,  GREENSBURG,  PA 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  *•'"*"*  Building.  Ham.burg,  Penna.  Conner,.4  „u 

OFFICES:  Colonial  Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Philadelphia  New  York  New  Haveri  Baltimore 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  Inc. 


GENERAL  OFFICE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Anthracite 


MINERS 


Bituminous 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


H.  B.  W.  Haff  has  moved  from  the  .sixth  floor  of 
No.  1  Broadway  to  more  commodious  quarters  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  the  building,  the  new  suite  facing 
on  Broadway. 


The  A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co.  have  moved  to  a  new 
location  on  the  seventh  floor  of  No.  1  Broadway. 
Their  present  offices  consist  of  several  good-sized 
rooms  overlooking  Broadway. 

Thomas  Cleary,  of  the  transportation  firm  of  Cleary 
Bros.,  116  Broad  street,  died  last  Saturday  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  brother  of  former 
Congressman  William.  E.  Cleary. 

J-  J ■  Hobbs,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  from 
Europe  last  week  on  the  Paris.  He  reports  that, 
in  his  opinion,  conditions  abroad  are  not  favorable 
for  an  early  revival  of  the  American  export  trade. 

W.  E.  Wallace,  formerly  tidewater  agent  at  x4or- 
folk  of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  of 
this  city,  and  more  recently  vice-president,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  company,  and  commencing 
November  1st  will  be  associated  with  W.  H.  Bowater, 
Inc.,  66  Broadway. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Burns 
Bros,  scheduled  for  last  Monday  was  postponed  until 
December  1.  The  plan  for  the  merger  of  William 
Farrell  &  Son  with  Burns  Bros,  will  be  acted  on  at 
that  time.  Copies  of  the  plan  were  mailed  to  the 
stockholders  of  both  companies  this  week. 

P.  N.  Coupland,  formerly  chief  chemist  of  the 
Harris  Laboratory,  has  gone  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  as  a  commercial  analytical  chemist,  under 
the  name  of  the  Coupland  Laboratory,  with  office 
at  124  Front  street.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  local  coal  men  in  his  former  connection  and 
his  many  friends  in  the  trade  wish  him  success  in 
his  new  venture. 

Burns  Bros,  have  recently  completed  at  the  foot 
of  East  136th  street,  in  the  Port  Morris  section 
of  the  Bronx,  a  coal  pocket  of  4,000  tons  capacity. 
The  company  has  been  using  discharging  facilities 
at  that  point  for  some  time  past  with  a  view, 
especially,  to  supplementing  its  Garrison  avenue 
plant  when  navigation  on  the  Bronx  River  was 
impeded  by  ice  or  otherwise.  Now  a  regularly 
equipped  yard  is  to  be  maintained  for  Port  Morris 
trade. 

The  appointment  of  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  a  consulting 
engineer  and  fuel  expert  of  this  city,  as  head  of  the 
Coal  Section  of  the  newly  created  Fuel  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  was  officially  announced 
by  Secretary  Hoover  last  Monday.  Unofficial  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Mr.  Wadleigh’s  new  position  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  and  he  has  been  in  Washington 
for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  is  stated  that  he 
will  devote  part  of  his  time  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  thought  that  the  contention 
which  seems  to  be  developing  as  a  result  of  the  An¬ 
derson  decision  may  have  far-reaching  effects  and 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  mining  rate  prior  to 
April  1st,  or  at  least  result  in  the  "effecting  of  an 
arrangement  for  the  new  coal  year  well  in  advance 
of  time  of  application.  At  any  rate,  the  prospect  of 
readjustment  is  welcomed,  as  it  is  thought  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  go  before  the 
consuming  trade  early  in  the  new  year  and  make 
a  definite  proposition  with  regard  to  contracts  for 
1922. 

The  October  weather  in  New  York  and  vicinity 
was  nearly  normal,  the  record  being  as  follows : 
Normal,  55.6  degrees ;  mean  temperature  last  month, 
o6.2  degrees.  It  will  be  seen  that  what  little  depart¬ 
ure  there  was  from  normal  favored  the  consumer  of 
domestic  coal  rather  than  the  seller.  The  average 
temperature  for  1921  up  to  the  end  of  October  was 
far  above  normal,  the  accumulated  excess  of  tempera¬ 
ture  since  January  1st  amounting  to  1,036  degrees, 
leading  to  an  interesting  question  as  to  whether  this 
will  be  averaged  up  by  an  abnormally  cold  winter. 
J'he  warmest  October  on  record  was  in  1900,  with 
•  in  average  temperature  of  61  degrees;  the  coldest 
was  in  1876,  with  50  degrees.  ‘ 


One  Boston  dealer  reports  that  he  sent  out  700 
post  cards  offering  stove  coal  at  $8.75  and  did  not 
receive  a  single  reply. 

It  is  understood  that  W.  A.  Palmer  has  sold  his 
business  at  Medway  and  at  West  Medway,  Mass.,  to 
Henneman  and  Rushman. 

^  George  H.  Caperton,  president  of  the  New  River 
Coal  Co.,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  has  been  a  visitor 
with  the  Boston  trade  for  a  few  days. 

Fred  B.  Walker  of  the  Stetson  Coal  Co.,  Boston, 
is  the  proud  father  of  a  new  son,  brought  by  the 
stork  last  week  and  weighing  9  pounds. 

The  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association  is 
planning  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
especially  for  dealers  who  receive  by  water.  The 
question  of  vessel  shortages  will  receive  particular 
attention. 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  announced  this 
week  a  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of  soft  coal  from 
$9.75  to  $9.25  a  net  ton.  Reason  for  the  cut  was  said 
to  be  the  gradual  softening  of  water  freight  rates 
the  past  three  months. 

Luyer  of  fuel  for  Boston  states  that  he  has  bought 
New  River  coal  (Sewalls  Point,  Pool  1)  for  the 
Boston  State  Hospital  at  the  extremely  favorable 
price  of  $8.70  in  the  bins.  Bids  ranged  from  $8.70 
to  $10.15  per  gross  ton.  This  price  represents  less 
than  $2  net  at  the  mines. 

Perry  Barker,  well  known  fuel  engineer  of  Boston, 
gave  an  address  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Engineers 
Club  before  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. 
His  subject  was  “Fuels  for  Use  in  Heating  Boilers 
in  New  England.’’  Following  the  dinner,  a  trip  of 
inspection  was  made  by  most  of  the  oil,  coal  and  by¬ 
products  specialists  present  to  the  coke  works  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  and  to 
the  refinery  of  the  Beacon  Oil  Co. 

Fuel  Administrator  Huffman  has  been  notified  that 
at  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover, 

F.  G.  Tryon  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
was  making  another  survey  of  soft  coal  receipts  and 
stocks  in  New  England,  covering  industrial  con¬ 
sumers,  coal  gas  plants,  electric  utilities  plants  and 
retail  coal  dealers  “in  view  of  disturbances  to  the 
coal  trade  that  may  eventuate  with  the  renewal  of 
the  biennial  working  agreement  at  the  end  of  March.” 
Co-operation  of  Massachusetts  local  authorities  is 
asked. 


J.  H.  Martin,  of  the  Kanawha-Knox  Coal  Co 
spent  a  few  days  last  week  at  Harlan  -and  Middle 
boro,  Ky. 

C.  R.  Saunders,  a  well-known  coal  representativ, 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  was  visiting  in  Cincinnati  coa 
circles  this  week;  <  . 


_5 '«  ..  ■ 

_  F.  A.  Kruse,  assistant  manager  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  was  a  visitor  of  the  mines  of  the  company 
in  Virginia  last  week. 


T  C.  Beury,  of  Beury  Bros.,  coal  producers  o; 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  mingled  with  coal  operators  ir 
Cincinnati  on  Monday. 


The  McBard  Coal  Co.  has  opened  an  office  in  De¬ 
troit,  in  charge  of  H.  C.  Howland,  formerly  with  the 
National  Coal  Sales  Co. 


George  M.  Kearns  and  Robert  H.  McCormack, 
of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  spent  last  week  in  the  West 
Virginia  mining  districts. 


F.  P.  Harman,  president  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son. 
Philadelphia,  was  here  last  week  to  visit  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office  of  his  company. 


Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan-Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  portion  of  the  week  in  Charleston  and 
other  parts  of  the  coal  region. 


Bids  for  L.  &  W.  B.  Stock. 


it  is  understood  that  several  proposals  have  been 
received  by  the  committee  of  directors  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  for  the  sale  of  the  $8,489,400, 
par  value,  stock  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal’ 
Co.  held  by  the  railroad  company.  This  comprises  90 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  coal 
company. 

The  proposals  will  be  presented  to  the  board  at  an 
early  dale.  The  Reading  Co.,  which  controls  the 
New  Jersey  Central,  has  until  December  6  to  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  for  ratification,  under 
the  segregation  plan,  the  plan  of  sale  of  the  coal 
company  stock  hold  by  the  railroad  company. 

It  was  reported  in  financial  circles  this  week  that 
a  bid  of  $30,000,000  had  been  made  for  the  stock, 
while  it  was  also  authoritatively  stated  that  proposals 
had  been  made  by  First  National  Bank  interests  close 
to  the  Delware  &  Hudson  Co.,  with  prospects  that  a 
substantial  offer  would  be  received  from  another 
large  anthracite  company. 


Richard  Williams,  president,  and  Charles  Bieden- 
miller,  of"  the  Glogora  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
were  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

B.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Clarefield-Jellico  Coal 
Co.,  at  Clarefield,  Ky.,  on  Friday. 

The  Okey  Meadows  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  has  taken 
the  offices  in  the  First  National  Building,  recently 
vacated  by  the  Van  Buren  Coal  Co. 

R.  A.  Coffer,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  C.  G. 
Blake  Co.,  is  ;n  Atlantic  City  and  Washington  this 
week  on  business  pertaining  to  the  rate  differential. 

J.  H.  Told,  of  the  J.  H.  Told  Coal  Co.,  is  back 
at  his  office  after  an  extended  vacation  in  Canada, 
where  he  employed  a  season  at  hunting  and  fishing. 

C.  E.  Hagan,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  is  back 
from  a  honeymoon  trip  with  his  bride  to  Atlantic 
City  and  New  York.  They  are  spending  the  week  in 
Michigan. 

John  Graves,  whose  home  .is  in  Covington,  Ky., 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Kanawha-Knox 
Coal  Co.,  in  charge  of  its  sales  operations  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

T.  W.  Chambers,  of  Spartansburg,  S.  C.,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Carbon  Coal  Co.,  Clinchfield, 
Va.,  was  a  guest  of  E.  L.  Avent,  Jr.,  of  the  Bewly- 
Darst  Co.,  here  last  week. 

George  S.  Payne,  a  veteran  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal 
Co.  s  staff,  and  wife,  a  few  days  ago  celebrated  the 
fortieth  <mniversary  of  their  marriage,  at  their  home 
at  Madisonville,  a  Cincinnati  suburb. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  coal  men  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  hear  talks  on  a  proposed  new  system 
of  credits,  offered  by  a  local  bureau,  on  Friday.  The 
coal  men  present  did  not  seem  to  think  the  plan 
suited  to  their  business. 

Bert  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  and 
E.  L,  Avent,  Jr.,  of  the  Bewly-Darst  Co.,  attended 
the  races  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
They  planned  to  go  down  in  an  airplane,  but  a  con¬ 
tinuous  rain  dictated  a  change  of  program. 


the  tonnage  is  now  up  to  the  1917  and 
1918  basis,  and  of  course  exceeds  the  out¬ 
put  in  the  strike  era  of  1919.  The  only 
datum  line  now  above  the  1921  record  is 
that  for  1920,  when  coal  production  was  at 
the  high-water  mark  for  the  fall  season, 
although  1918  surpassed  that  basis  slightly 
in  July  and  in  September. 


R.  Kinnaird,  formerly  the  Philadelphia  manager  of 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  is  now  Philadelphia  manager  of 
the  Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation,  with  offices  in  the 
Land  Title  Building. 


John  A.  Gerety,  formerly  connected  with  the  Aines- 
worth  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has  been  appointed  district 
manager  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  at  Philadelphia, 
effective  November  1st. 
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Philadelphia  Export  Company 

STEAM  and  GAS  COAl  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3 


What’s  Behind  the  Trade  Mark? 

Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  and 
.Coke  in  every  grade  and  size. 

An  organization  of  experts  to  assist  in 
selecting  the  proper  fuel. 

Prices  consistent  with  actual  fuel 
values. 

Performance  possible  only  by  a  pro¬ 
ducer-wholesaler. 

That’s  What  Our  Trade  Mark  Guarantees 

AldemrCoal  Mining  Co. 

INCORPORATED 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Central  Square  Building  New  York  City 


Haiss  Loaders  and  Conveyors 

— for  every  purpose 

They  keep  the  lid  down  on  handling  costs 

Haiss  makes  the  loader  you  need  whether  your 
yard  be  big  or  small.  It  brings  most  economical 
loading  of  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  storage,  bins,  or 
of  bags. 

Larger  sizes  are  self-feeding,  self-crowding , 
self-propelling.  Capacity  40  tons  an  hour  up. 
The  Haiss  Belt  Conveyor  is  made  in  portable 
self-propelled,  and  revolving  self-propelled 
types.  They  pay  big  returns  in  the  active  coal 

yard. 

Coal  dealers  find  both  machines  invaluable  in 
keeping  loading  costs  down. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  particulars.  Write  today. 

THE  GEO.  HAISS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

145th  ST.  and  RIDER  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Established  1892— Representatives  throughout  the  World) 


/Ml 


l\ 


M  AT  E  RIAL^H*A  NWlLG^e 

Kg*  clam  Shell  Buckets 


IIPMENT 


Tr?iir.K  Loaders 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Coal 
Screens,  Buckets  and  gen¬ 
eral  Coal  Handling  Equipment. 


.PORTABLE  BELT  CONVEYORS  I 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  u>e. ,1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representative,  in  all  principal  c.Ues.  Mam  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


COMMERCIAL  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

bunkers 

Supplied  at  all  U.  S.  Atlantic  Ports 

Export  Cargoes  Supplied 
-Gibraltar  Standard  Pocahontas  and  New  River  Coals 


Depots  at 
Azores  Islands- 


11  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


London  Agents 

Moxey,  Savon  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Christiania  Agents 
Robt.  Nil*on  &  Nyquiat 
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Anger  in  Business. 


There  is  no  use  telling  you,  son,  not  to  get  angry;  no  use  tell¬ 
ing  any  red-blooded  man  that. 

Indignation  is  a  natural  flame  that  spurts  up  in  the  mind, 
upon  certain  occasions,  as  surely  as  gasolene  explodes  at  a 
lighted  match. 

All  I  say  is — Wait! 

Don’t  do  anything  till  your  heat  is  gone.  Don’t  say  words, 
hre  the  man,  quit  the  job,  nor  pass  judgments  until  your  brain 
has  cooled  down. 


For  most  anger  is  the  irritation  of  offended  vanity. 

YVe  think  a  lot  of  our  opinion,  and  when  one  sneers  at  it  it  is 
as  if  he  threw  mud  on  our  white  duck  trousers. 

We  have  a  high  notion  of  the  respect  due  us,  and  when  it  is 
intimated  that  we  are  nobody  we  want  to  smash  something  to 
show  we  are  somebody. 

\\  e  are  never  angry,  save  when  our  pride  is  hurt. 

Anger  is  self-esteem  on  fire. 

So,  flate  up,  if  you  must,  swear  and  break  the  furniture;  it 
m?y.  t  y°u  g°od;  but  go  up  to  your  room  to  indulge  in  this 
relief,  lock  the  door,  and  stay  there  until  the  storm  blows 
over. 

Never  write  a  letter  while  you  are  angry.  Lay  it  aside.  In 

a  lew  days  you  can  come  back  at  your  offender  much  more 
effectually. 

Don  t  transact  business  in  heat.  When  you  are  “mad  clean 
through  it  is  your  sore  egotism  that  is  operating,  and  acts 
piompted  by  egotism  are  usually  ridiculous.  Many  a  man 


By  DR.  FRANK  CRANE 

can  charge  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  moment’s  out¬ 
burst.  Hang  up  the  matter  for  a  few  days,  and  come  to  it 
again  when  your  intelligence  is  not  upset  by  your  feelings. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  say  is  nothing.  When  you  answer 
a  man  he  gets  your  measure;  when  you  keep  still  you  have 
him  guessing. 

The  cool  man,  who  has  himself  under  control,  alwavs  has  the 
advantage  over  the  hot  man. 

Even  if  you  have  to  lick  a  man  you  can  do  much  better  if 
your  head  is  clear  of  anger  fumes.  Wrath  may  lend  a  little 
extra  punch  to  your  blows,  but  self-control  will  plant  them  to 
better  effect. 


Anger  dulls  your  efficiency.  What  you  do  goes  wild.  You 
have  a  lot  of  energy,  but  no  accuracy. 

Anger  dims  your  eye.  You  see  vividly,  but  what  you  see  is 
not  so. 

Angei  makes  chaos  in  your  thought.  You  are  a  crazy  man. 

What  you  think  in  the  egotism  of  anger  you  will  pay  for  in 
the  humiliation  of  saner  moments. 

Few  good  deeds  have  been  done  in  anger,  while  all  manner 
of  crimes  are  due  to  the  intemperance  of  wrath,  such  as  blows 
murders,  and  war,  “the  sum  of  all  villainies.” 

The  first  and  greatest  lesson  for  you  to  learn,  son,  is  to  con¬ 
trol  your  temper,  and,  if  your  nature  is  touchy,  to  resolve  to 
take  no  action  until  the  blood  is  cooled.  This  is  sound  sense 
sane  ethics,  good  business. 

Copyright,  1921,  by  Saward's  Journal. 


An  End  to  Inflated  Wages. 

An  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  contains 
a  paragraph  reading  as  follows :  “Just  as  a  large 
part  of  Europe  still  thinks  in  terms  of  war,  so  do 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  world’s  workers  persist 
m  clinging  to  the  artificial  prerogatives  that  were  theirs 
from  1914  to  1919.  In  a  word,  organized  labor  has 
sought  to  maintain  war-inflated  wages  and  special 
privileges,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  political  and  economic  forces  which  made  those 
wages  and  privileges  possible  have  been  supplanted 
by  equally  irresistible  forces  of  deflation.  This  tells 
the  whole  tale.” 

If  our  railroad  men  and  our  miners  will  read  the 
signs  correctly  they  will  accept  the  inevitable.  The 
universal  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  be  side¬ 
stepped  for  a  short  time,  but  the  swing  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  of  business  brings  it  back  to  marking  time 
aright  and  unless  the  nations  wreck  the  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  beyond  repair,  Capital  and  Labor  will  have 
to  go  hand  in  hand. 

Socialists,  however,  still  hold  to  their  theory  that 
Capital  is  made  by  Labor,  it  is  owned  by  its  creators 
and  must  also  be  controlled  by  its  makers'.  Labor 
in  all  of  these  arguments  means  that  of  strength, 
muscle  and  brawn.  Brains  do  not  count  and  pencil 
sharpeners  or  so-called  white-collar  men  are  of  no 
account  and  do  not  come  within  the  circle  of  work¬ 
men.  Sort  of  Russian  doctrine  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  papers  controlled  by  fanatics. 


Planning  Big  “Sunshine”  Campaign. 

During  December,  January  and  February,  75,000 
poster  boards  will  be  placarded  with  messages  of 
new  and  cheering  tone,  dispelling  gloom  and  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  “team  work”  if  the  project  of  the 
Rotary  Club  is  carried  out.  The  posters  will  adorn 
fences  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Lithographers  have  consented  to  furnish  the  signs 
at  less  than  cost  and  the  Poster  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  agreed  to  give  the  space  for  nothing. 
According  to  President  Raymond  J.  Knoeppel,  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  “cheer  up”  advertising  will 
be  secured  for  about  $60,000. 


NEW  ORLEANS  COAL  TRADE 


Fuel  Oil  Has  Displaced  Quite  Some  Tonnage 
in  Last  Few  Years. 

The  inroads  which  oil  has  made  upon  the  coal  trade 
of  New  Orleans  are  described  in  the  following  letter 
from  a  leading  dealer  of  that  city,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

“Steam  coal  for  land  users,  including  tonnage  con¬ 
signed  to  New  Orleans  by  two  railroads  leading 
west,  prior  to  about  three  years  ago  approximated 
1,000,000  tons  annually.  This  was  reduced  rapidly 
until  about  eighteen  months  ago,  when  about  75  per 
cent  or  750,000  tons  of  coal  had  been  replaced  by 
oil  as  fuel. 

“Steam  coal  for  steamship  bunkers,  including  ex¬ 
port  shipments,  prior  to  about  two  years  ago  amounted 
to  approximately  750,000  tons  annually. 

“Substantially,  the  same  volume  was  handled  dur¬ 
ing  1919,  but  this  approximated  about  1,000,000  tons 
during  1920  and  will  fall  back  during  1921  if  de¬ 
liveries  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  maintained  to 
about  750,000  tons,  though  possibly  for  the  year  down 
to  600,000  tons. 

Oil  as  a  Marine  Fuel. 

“While  there  has  been  enormous  increase  in  use 
of  oil  as  fuel  by  steamships,  the  increase  in  shipping 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  and  for  a  while  increase 
the  tonnage  of  coal  required.  Vessels  entering  this 
port  for  the  last  twelve  months  represented  as  be¬ 
tween  coal  burners  and  oil  burners  about  60  to  65 
per  cent  coal  and  35  to  40  per  cent  oil. 

“For  the  last  sixty  to  ninety  days  and  right  now 
this  percentage  would  show  an  increase  somewhat 
in  percentage  favor  of  oil  vessels,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
normally  low  price  of  oil,  whereas  the  price  of  coal 
has  not  dropped  a  great  deal,  owing  to  wage  and 
transportation  costs. 

“The  writer  does  not  believe  economic  and  other 
conditions  are  such  as  to  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  much 
further  replacement  of  oil  for  coal,  although  he 
realizes,  because  of  New  Orleans’  nearness  to  pro¬ 
ducing  fields— domestic  and  foreign — and  extensive 


development  of  oil  refineries,  oil  depots  and  oil¬ 
handling  plants  here,  that  use  of  oil  as  fuel  at  New 
Orleans  will  be  large  for  quite  some  time  to  come.” 


World’s  Production  of  Coal. 

The  world’s  production  of  coal  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1921,  according  to  reports  collected 
jv  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  was  approximately 
52d,300,000  metric  tons.  This  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  1,050,000,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  250,000,000  tons 
when  compared  with  the  year  1920,  and  much  below 
the  output  in  any  year  of  the  preceding  decade. 

It  is  clear  that  the  output  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year  will  be  larger  than  in  the  first  half  be¬ 
cause  of  the  resumption  of  work  at  British  collieries 
early  in  July.  Even  so,  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
total  for  the  year  will  much  exceed  1,100,000,000 
tons. 

Of  the  principal  coal-producing  nations,  Germany 
made  perhaps  the  best  showing  in  the  first  half  of 
1921.  Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  all  districts, 
including  Upper  Silesia  and  the  Saar  basin,  was 
at  the  rate  of  141,000,000  tons  per  year,  far  short  of 
pre-war  performance,  but  the  output  of  lignite 
showed  an  increase  over  1913  amounting  to  almost 
30,000,000  tons  a  year.  Whereas  in  1913  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  supplied  only  22  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
production  of  coal  and  lignite,  its  contribution  in  the 
first  half  of  1921  was  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France. 

The  proportion  contributed  by  the  United  States 
was  42.2  per  cent,  a  larger  share  than  in  pre-war 
days,  but  a  smaller  share  than  in  any  year  since 
1916. 


The  Riberena  Fuel  &  Chartering  Co.  is  a  new 
$50,000  corporation,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  L.  Richkmers  and  F.  Van  Wyck  are  among 
the  incorporators. 


The  Beard  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  with  a  mine  at 
Pemberton,  W.  Va„  in  the  New  River  field,  has  been 
placed  in  receivership. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL. 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Department*  and  Station* 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

£  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sander*  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH  _ _ . 

Yard  and  Pocket.  ««  St- 

Telephone  2504  Staff 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  „  «lh  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pocket*  F®®*  ^  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bar 

Telephone  7*1  Far  Rack* way 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockets  „  „  ,  Sprues  St.  sad  *-R.  Are. 

Telephone  1»4S  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

Union  and  Clinton  Sts.  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

The  Matthew  Addy  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

SELLING  AGENTS 

WEST  VIRGINIA  KENTUCKY 

TENNESSEE  OHIO 

ILLINOIS  INDIANA  PENNA. 

Smokeless,  By-product,  Domestic,  Steam,  Smithing 

Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Company,  Inc. 

COKE 

Foundry,  Furnace,  Domestic — from  all  fields 

_ _ _ — - - -  . 

Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  Chicago  Toledo 

FROM  THE  MINES  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

QUALITY  SERVICE  FINANCE  100  PER  CENT 

- - - — 

Laboratory  Tests  of  this  coal  show  the  following  results: 

BITUMINOUS  FUEL  CORP. 

Ash  .  5.93 

44  WHITEHALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

THE  BEST 

100.00 

B.  T.  U . 15,012 

Fusing  Point  . . .  2,781 

ANT,!^(,,K  COALS 

BITEIVI I  NOUS  VV/rMJkJ 

BOWLING  GREEN  2245  -  6 

Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purpose* 

Sales  Department 

No.  90  West  Street  New  York 
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LOSS  OF  MORALE 


Deplorable  Conditions  of  Railroad  Properties 
Reacts  on  Whole  Community. 

The  public  ‘has  had  it  in  for  the  railroads” 
for  a  long  time,  and  while  some  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  just  and  proper,  the  net  result  has  been 
a  fall-down  in  the  whole  railroad  situation;  such 
a  decline  as,  it  seems  to  us,  is  detrimental  to  the 
community  quite  above  and  beyond  the  matter 
of  unsatisfactory  service,  important  as  that  is. 

What  is  politely  called  a  restricted  degree  of 
maintenance  has  its  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
the  whole  community.  With  the  principal  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  section,  the  most  prominent  public 
utility,  plainly  and  manifestly  “on  the  bum,” 
there  is  a  lowering  of  tone  all  the  way  through. 
This  has  its  effect  on  the  general  result  most 
decidedly ,  just  as  a  ragged  army  is  a  less  effective 
fighting  machine  than  one  that  is  kept  well  up 
to  the  mark  in  clothing  a.s  well  as  in  supplies  of 
other  sorts. 

The  proposition  can  be  proved,  also,  by  a  con¬ 
trary  state  of  affairs.  Who  does  not  recall  the 
emulation  incited  by  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
I  ennsyl vania  Railroad  roadway  and  buildings  in 
its  more  prosperous  days,  and  colliery  improve¬ 
ments,  too,  are  found  to  be  decidedly  effective. 
Commending  a  manager  recently  on  the  well- 
kept  lawn  in  front  of  his  breaker,  he  told  us  that 
even  the  rough-looking  laborers  refrain  from 
throwing  as  much  as  a  cigar  butt  on  the  grass. 
The  improvement  seemed  to  raise  the  whole  tone 
of  the  establishment. 

The  effect  of  such  conditions  being  definitely 
known  and  understood,  it  therefore  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate  that  in  so  many  cases  the 
railroad  establishment  of  the  present  day  is  in 
such  a  pitiable  state  of  disrepair.  The  influence 
on  the  country  at  large,  while  not  to  be  accurately 
counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  must  be  large. 


N.  Y.  C.  Going  Ahead. 

“The  rehabilitation  program  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  begun  immediately  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  returned  the  railroads  to  their  owners,  but 
halted  by  the  industrial  depression,  has  been  re¬ 
sumed,  says  a  statement  from  the  management  of 
that  system. 

“Twenty-one  thousand  men  have  been  restored  to 
the  working  forces  since  the  turn  of  the  midyear. 
Car  loadings  at  stations  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  in  August  rose  to  306,574,  a  new  high  mark 
for  1921.  The  number  of  carloads  of  freight  re¬ 
ceived  at  connecting  points  reached  330,540,  also 
marking  a  new  record  for  the  year. 

“In  the  past  ‘  few  months  we  have  been  obliged 
to  curtail  or  halt  expenditures  for  betterments  and 
improvements,  but  we  have  at  all  times  maintained 
our  facilities  and  equipment  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  business.  As  the  tide  of  traffic  rises,  and  as 
new  capital  is  available  for  necessary  railroad  de¬ 
velopment,  the  New  York  Central  Lines  will  keep 
pace  with,  and  plan  ahead  for,  the  expansion  of 
industry  in  the  twelve  States  they  directly  serve.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of 
bituminous  coal  shipped  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
in  recent  weeks,  also  total  loadings  for  the  season 
to  date  and  comparative  figures  for  several  recent 


years : 

1  Week 

Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

| ended 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

Cj)ctober  2 

544,311 

18,330 

562,641 

October  9 

728,426 

24,226 

752,652 

October  16 

.... 

662,287 

24,861 

687,148 

October  23 

571,902 

21,457 

593,359 

Season  to  Oct.  23 

20,197,103 

679,204 

20,876,307 

Cor.  period 

1920 

18,549,344 

1,062,950 

19,612,294 

Cor.  period 

1919 

20,528,813 

968,774 

21,497,587 

Cor.  period 

1918 

25,108,114 

1,120,212 

26,228,326 

CONCENTRATION  OF  COAL  USE 


Central  Power  Stations  in  Eastern  Cities 
Reduce  Retail  Trade. 

A  feature  that  should  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  is  the  increase  in  the  size  of  central 
power  stations,  sometimes  referred  to,  more  or  less 
accurately,  as  Edison  plants,  not  only  in  and  about 
this  city  but  in  all  the  large  centers  of  the  East. 

They  reflect  not  only  the  increased  demand  for 
electricity  but  the  giving  up  of  more  private  plants, 
not  only  on  the  account  of  the  saving  of  coal  and 
other  reductions  in  the  cost  of  making  “the  juice,” 
but  also  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  labor  diffi¬ 
culties.  All  of  the  responsibility  for  hundreds  of 
small  plants  is  passed  on  to  the  Edison  Company 
and  there  is  no  more  trouble  for  the  building  manage¬ 
ment,  because  of  labor  union  disputes  and  other  con¬ 
tentions  centering  around  the  engine  room  force. 

Taking  the  situation  in  its  entirety,  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  retail  coal  trade  in  New 
\  ork  in  the  past  20  years  or  so;  with  the  gas  stoves 
for  cooking,  the  steady  growth  of  apartment  houses, 
and  numerous  instances  of  the  elimination  of  the 
isolated  steam  plant. 

It  is  not  a  spirit  of  monopoly  that  has  led  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  retail  yards;  that  was 
never  the  thought  in  mind.  Many  other  factors  have 
actuated  the  conditions ;  and  after  all  there  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  but  a  small  growth,  if  not  in  fact  a  de¬ 
crease,  in  the  retail  coal  tonnage  in  Manhattan  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  growth  in  population  in  20 
or  25  years,  for  apartment  house  heating  is  on  a 
small  per  capita  basis,  and  of  course  the  large  power- 
plants  obtain  their  tonnage  from  wholesale  interests. 


Palmy  Days  of  Railroading  Are  Remote. 

In  reviewing  the  railroad  situation,  particularly 
with  regard  to  rates  of  compensation,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  conclude  that  this  is  simply  another  case  of  the 
pendulum  swinging  too  far.  The  roads  are  called 
upon  to  pay  more  than  services  are  fairly  worth  at 
the  present  time,  just  as  at  one  time  they  were  able 
to  get  men  for  less  than  their  services  were  fairly 
worth. 

It  is  a  long  while  now  since  the  really  profitable 
days  of  railroading*,  from  the  corporate  standpoint. 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  died  in  1877,  “William  H.” 
in  1885,  Jay  Gould  in  1892,  and  all  those  dates  are 
well  in  the  background.  The  career  of  the  meteoric 
Mr.  Hiarriman  terminated  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
he  and  his  companies  represented  the  last  exceptional 
features  of  large  profit-making  in  railroading. 

It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  the  good  old  days 
were  ’way  back,  when  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  railroads  were  still  a  novelty,  and  the  com¬ 
panies  could  always  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  fire¬ 
men  and  brakemen  because  of  the  large  number  of 
country  boys  looking  for  such  jobs  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  quite  as  much  as  for  pay;  just  as  so 
many  fine  young  men  are  attracted  to  the  perilous 
aviation  service. 

But  the  railroad  is  no  longer  a  novelty,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Oshkosh  and  such  outlying 
points,  and  the  farmers’  families  are- much  smaller 
than  they  used  to  be.  Incidentally,  the  managers  have 
something  else  than  motor  truck  competition  to  con¬ 
sider  now-a-days. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes  from  Great 
Britain  during  nine  months  of  1920  and  1921  were: 


1920 

1921, 

Anthracite  . 

.  1,250,224 

775,228 

Steam  . 

.  16,215,536 

9,885,417 

Gas  . 

.  1,587,122 

2,138,983 

Household  . 

.  52,040 

89,832 

Other  sorts  . 

.  746,633 

462,094 

T  otal  . 

.  19,851,555 

13,351,554 

Coke — Gas  . 

.  632,226 

270,945 

Other  sorts  . 

806,129 

107,200 

Manufactured  fuel  . . . . 

....  1,746,734 

520,589 

COAL  ATTRACTS  POLITICIANS 


Foothold  of  Control  Would  Help  Cause  o 
Patronage  at  Least. 

We  note  that  at  last  the  facts  are  coming  out  wh- 
we  had  heatless  Mondays,  etc.,  under  the  Fuel  Ad 
ministration.  This  trouble,  no  doubt,  did  much  t< 
shorten  the  days  of  that  fine  man  Secretary  Lane 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  address  of  Francis  S 
Peabody  delivered  before  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  in  which  a  spade  is  called  a  spade  aw 
the  truth  is  not  muzzled,  as  it  was  so  often  durim 
the  war. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  the  whole  coal  trade 
for  the  bills  now  pending  at  Washington  show 
clearly  what  the  politicians  are  trying  to  do  to  gaii' 
control  over  an  industry  that,  like  the  railroads 
would  give  them  a  lot  of  precious  patronage  and  sc 
assist  in  keeping  them  in  office.  People  who  trave 
in  Europe  know  what  great  power  a  little  govern 
mental  authority  gives  underlings,  and  they  all  agree 
that  nearly  all  kinds  of  red  tape  are  almost  throttling 
in  their  effect. 

During  the  time  the  railroads  were  under  the  so- 
called  control  (?)  of  the  Government  it  was  alniosl 
impossible  to  have  any  order  obeyed,  for  the  private 
thought  he  was  just  as  good  a  vote-getter  as  the 
superintendent  and  was  not  slow  to  so  express  him¬ 
self. 

The  amount  of  actual  insubordination  will  never 
be  known,  but  the  number  of  crippled  cars  when  the 
roads  were  handed  back  goes  far  in  demonstrating 
how  careless  switching  crews  got  when  they  knew 
they  could  appeal  to  their  unions  for  reinstatement 
if  punished.  The  Good  Book  says,  “You  cannot  serve 
two  masters.” 


Misleading  the  Public. 

“Peace  moves  of  the  West  Virginia  union 
miners  were  balked  here  today  by  the  definite  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  mine  operators  to  deal  with  the 
Ignited  Mine  Workers,  when  the  miners’  program 
of  settlement  was  resubmitted  before  the  Senate 
Committee  investigating  the  mining  disorders.” 

I  his  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  Associated 
1’ress  dispatch  from  Washington  telling  how  the 
Mingo  County  operators  turned  down  a  plan 
under  which  they  were  asked  to  arbitrate  their 
right  to  carry  on  business  without  molestation. 
I  he  impression  the  average  reader  gets  from  this 
statement  is  that  the  operators  are  bent  on  con¬ 
tinuing  the  reign  of  outlawry  in  southern  West 
Virginia  and  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
striving  to  end  it. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  U.  M.  W.  would 
like  to  end  the  trouble,  provided  they  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it,  and  the  leaders  figure  that  if  the 
matter  were  submitted  to  arbitration  they  could 
not  possibly  lose  anything,  since  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose,  and  might  gain  a  whole  lot. 

The  operators  are  in  much  the  same  position  as 
a  man  who  found  a  burglar  in  his  house  and  threw 
him  out.  The  intruder  complains  that  he  has 
been  treated  rough  but  is  willing  to  forgive  if 
the  house-holder  will  hand  over  the  silverware. 
When  the  latter  objects,  the  burglar  offers  to  arbi¬ 
trate. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  public  gets  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  West  Virginia  situation  when  even  the 
Associated  Press  puts  such  a  construction  upon 
developments  there. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  for  several  weeks  pasture 
shown  in  the  following  table  with  comparisons 
for  last  year: 

f - 1921 - a  , [ — 1920 - 1 


Week 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Ended 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Oct.  1  .  .  .  . 

...  2,613 

2,876 

3,003 

5,016 

Oct.  8  . . . . 

...  3,065 

2,595 

3,579 

6,004 

Oct.  15  ... 

...  2,961 

2,923 

3,191 

5,163 

Oct.  22  ... 

...  2,900 

2,857 

3,474 

5,512  1 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  volume  of  business  developed  by  the 
tilroad  strike  scare  was  so  great  that,  not- 
ithstanding  the  sudden  change  in  senti- 
lent  that  ensued,  the  volume  of  tonnage 
loving  during  the  week  ending  October 
?th  was  practically  the  same  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ying  week,  almost  11,000,000  tons.  It  was 
ither  more  than  amount  in  corresponding 
;eek  of  1918,  something  more  than  in  1917, 
nd  while  the  output  in  the  corresponding 
/eek  of  1919  was  more,  that  condition  was 
nmediately  changed  by  the  great  strike 
diich  ensued.  Therefore,  1920  is  the  only 
ear  of  surpassing  tonnage  and  the  charted 
ines  covering  the  latter  weeks  for  the  vari¬ 
es  years  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  1921 
vill  continue  to  show  a  rate  of  activity  well 
ip  to,  if  not  surpassing,  all  of  the  years  prior 
o  1920. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  demand,  as 
vas  naturally  anticipated  in  view  of  the  un- 
isual  inquiry  during  the  middle  of  October, 
jut  the  trade  is  in  a  position  to  respond 
juickly  to  a  cold  wave  which  may  arrive  at 
my  time  now.  Prices  continue  low.  The 
slight  advance  incidental  to  the  railroad 
strike  talk  did  not  hold  and  the  market  has 
-eacted  to  about  where  it  was  before  that 
eature  appeared  on  the  horizon  as  a  deter¬ 
mining  trade  influence. 

As  we  said  last  week,  there  is  a  steady 
but  slow  increase  in  manufacturing,  and 
consequently  in  coal  consumption.  As  sup¬ 
plies  of  merchandise  on  hand  are  exhausted 
ind  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  additional 
quantities,  orders  are  sent  in  by  the  distrib¬ 
utors  and  the  wheels  of  industry  begin  to 
turn  the  more  actively.  This  makes  a  back¬ 
log  of  real  demand  for  coal  which  will  tend 
to  make  each  successive  period  of  dullness 
shorter  than  its  predecessor  and  prevent  any 
long  period  of  slump  such  as  characterized 
the  summer  season.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
a  number  of  years  ago  we  referred  to  the 
successive  stages  of  business  depression  re¬ 
sembling  the"  toppling  over  of  a  row  of 
bricks,  designating  each  one  by  a  certain 
name  in  order  to  show  how  one  factor  after 
another  was  influenced  in  turn.  Then  we 
changed  the  simile  in  a  measure  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  bricks  could  be  magnetized,  and 
presented  a  picture  of  each  one  in  succession 
being  drawn  to  an  upright  position  as  the 


dynamo  of  public  confidence  began  to  whirl 
and  an  easier  bank  situation  gave  the  first 
stimulation  of  electrical  attraction. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  row  of 
bricks  was  prostrate  in  the  late  summer, 
but  at  the  time  the  last  one  had  fallen  down 
the  dynamo  was  already  whirling,  and  the 
first  one  was  slowly  recovering  to  a  perpen¬ 
dicular.  The  lower  interest  rates  are  now 
reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bonds. 
This  is  probably  the  forerunner  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  standard  stocks,  and 
that  in  turn  forecasts  a  revival  of  business 
activity  in  the  spring. 

As  time  goes  on  and  unemployment  de¬ 
creases  there  is  a  greater  purchasing  power 
among  the  populace.  The  weak  feature  of 
the  situation  continues  to  be  the  small  or 
restricted  purchasing  power  of  the  farming 
community.  While  unfortunately  the  farm 
population  has  decreased  and  is  not  anything 
like  the  proportion  that  it  used  to  be,  many 
saying  that  it  is  not  enough  to  permit  the 
farms  to  feed  the  people  properly,  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  have  a  way  of  making  their  condi¬ 
tions  and  their  wants  known,  and  exercise 
an  influence  beyond  the  proportion  of  their 
numbers.  Possibly  the  small  local  papers 
which  get  so  close  to  the  soil  in  a  certain 
way  are  a  factor  in  this  connection. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  discouragement  prevails  in  soft  coal 
circles  by  reason  of  existing  price  sched¬ 
ules.  The  good  times  of  the  recent  past, 
when  profits  entirely  beyond  precedent 
were  obtained,  when  the  prices  readily  paid  by 
consumers  were  such  as  to  attract  govern¬ 
mental  attention,  seem  to  be  entirely  lost  sight 
of  in  the  midst  of  present  difficulties. 

The  situation  not  only  affects  producers 
but  the  middle-houses  as  well,  for  not  only 
are  profits  on  mining  smaller  than  they 
were,  but  commissions  are  generally  back 
to  where  they  were  in  pre-war  times.  An¬ 
other  factor  tending  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  trade  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
houses  interested.  There  is  more  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  available  business  and  good  re¬ 
sults  will  be  difficult  to  achieve  until  tonnage 
movement  has  been  materially  increased.  A 
decided  gain  will  be  necessary  to  afford  busi¬ 
ness  enough  for  all.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  way  of  fixed  charges,  such  as 
five-year  leases  at  war-time  levels  and  other 


matters  which  place  a  burden  on  the  trade 
that  tends  to  counteract  popular  ideas  as  to 
earnings  in  this  line. 

As  the  steel  industry  speeds  up  there  is 
more  coke  being  used,  and  every  ton  of  coke 
means  at  least  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  mined 
and,  in  some  cases,  shipped.  As  the  tonnage 
movement  increases,  the  railroad  needs  in¬ 
crease  also,  as  coal  used  to  haul  coal  is  one 
of  the  big  factors  in  railroad  requirements. 
How  far  recovery  has  progressed  is  indicated 
by  the  report  of  steel  ingot  production  for 
October,  which  at  1,616,000  tons  was  double 
that  of  August,  when  only  803,000  tons  were 
produced.  The  long-awaited  buying  move¬ 
ment  by  the  railroads  seems  to  be  getting 
under  way,  as  evidenced  by  recent  good- 
sized  orders  and  still  larger  inquiries  for 
rails,  cars,  locomotives  and  other  equipment. 
The  increase  in  the  steel  business  is  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  general  transportation  activity, 
as  the  movement  of  iron  ore,  coke  and  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  plants  and  the  movement  of 
steel  from  them  are  basic  items  m  the  traffic 
of  many  roads  outside  the  grain  belt. 

The  Anderson  injunction  will  be  reviewed 
at  Chicago  on  the  16th.  If  this  should  be 
sustained,  the  prospect  for  a  strike  in  the 
bituminous  fields  would  again  be  to  the 
fore.  As  previously  indicated,  many  folks 
would  like  to  see  the  matter  fought  out  now, 
that  they  may  proceed  with  definite  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements  for  1922.  If  the  matter 
is  patched  up  now  and- wage  negotiations 
continue  as  a  protracted  subject  for  con¬ 
sideration  during  the-  early  weeks  of  1922,. 
it  may  easily  be  the  first  of  May  before  a 
definite  price  for  the  year’s  business  can  be 
quoted. 

The  election  this  year  involved  no  matter 
of  national  issues,  but  the  anti-corporation 
sentiment  revealed  in  certain  quarters .  is 
something  that  the  business  community 
must  consider,  and  certain  large  majorities 
being  interpreted  as  a  protest  against  in¬ 
action  at  Washington  may  stir  up  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  prompt  them  to  get 
busy  in  settling  matters  promptly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  business  affairs.  Tax  legislation, 
freight  rates  and  all  such  subjects  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  business  commun¬ 
ity  and  the  returns  from  home  territory 
should  convince  Congressmen  that  no  more 
time  should  be  idled  away  with  useless  con¬ 
troversy.  .  , 

The  demand  for  anthracite  was  stimulated 
by  the  strike  scare  and  now  there  is  a  lull, 
but  probably  shipments  will  show  little 
change,  for  as  we  have  already  said,  when 
the  anthracite  demand  is  active  there  is 
little  chance  to  increase  the  tonnage  move¬ 
ment  and  the  shipments  from  the  mines  will 
probably  continue  in  full  force  on  the 
strength  of  orders  in  hand,  even  though  the 
current  demand  has  slipped  back  a  little. 

As  frequently  mentioned,  the  demand  is 
poorly  balanced,  with  an  excess  of  business 
on  two  domestic  sizes  and  far  from  enough 
orders  in  hand  for  most  of  the  other  ton¬ 
nage.  While  it  is  said  that  the  demand  for 
small  sizes  will  increase  as  manufacturing 
increases,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  soft 
coal  available  at  a  price  now  beyond  com¬ 
petition,  and  save  for  the  prospect  of  utili¬ 
zation  in  the  event  of  a  strike  developing 
as  anticipated  in  the  hard  coal  fields  next 
year,  the  reserves  of  small  coal  constitute 
quite  a  problem,  as  they  have  for  a  long 
while  past. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Reduction  in  Tonnage  Steadies  the  Market  for  Slow  Moving  Anthracite  Sizes— 
Bituminous  Trade  Very  Dull,  With  Some  Surplus  at  Tidewater. 


Five  church  and  secular  holidays  in  two 
weeks  have  kept  the  anthracite  production 
down  to  about  60  or  65  per  cent  of  normal 
since  the  end  of  October.  Such  a  loss  of  ton¬ 
nage  would  be  serious  under  some  conditions, 
but  it  has  not  had  any  adverse  effects  in  the 
present  instance  because  dealers  have  good 
stocks  and  the  demand  for  certain  sizes  is  so 
light  that  the  operators  were  just  as  well  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  the  output  curtailed. 

The  market  could  easily  absorb  increased 
shipments  of  stove  and  chestnut,  if  those  sizes 
could  be  produced  in  larger  quantities  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply  of 
fe'gg-  and  pea  coal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steam 
grades.  But  egg  and  pea  continue  to  drag, 
although  the  reduced  output  has  relieved 
producers  of  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  big 
surplus  on  their  customers. 

Those  sizes  are  not  expected  to  show  much 
signs  of  life  until  supplies  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  have  been  reduced  by 
several  weeks  of  real  winter  weather.  Some 
disappointment  is  being  expressed  at  the  nature 
of  the  weather  so  far  this  season.  While  many 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  a  severe  winter  is 
due  on  account  of  last  winter’s  abnormal  mild¬ 
ness,  a  weather  sharp  out  West  has  examined 
the  records  and  finds  that  nearly  all  the  ab¬ 
normally  cold  winters  in  recent  years  have 
been  preceded  by  unusually  cold  autumns.  If 
the  same  rule  holds  this  year  the  hope  of  a 
hard  winter  is  fading,  as  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  this  fall  has  been  slightly  above  normal. 

This  has  prevented  independent  prices  from 
rising  to  still  higher  levels  this  month,  follow¬ 
ing  the  moderate  advance  in  October.  Stove 
coal  is  selling  all  the  way  from  $9  to  $9.35, 
but  it  is  only  in  spots  that  the  higher  figure  is 
realized,  and  then  usually  on  straight  lots. 
Chestnut  is  quotable  at  from  $8.75  to  $9.25, 
with  most  independents  holding  for  at  least  $9 
unless  the  order  calls  for  a  substantial  percent¬ 
age  of  egg  or  pea.  In  this  city  the  peddlar 
trade  is  calling  for  a  larger  tonnage  of  nut  and 
the  dealers  are  getting  rid  of  some  of  their 
surplus.  Egg  is  selling  at  from  $8  to  $8.25, 
and  pea  from  $5.75  to  $6. 

Demand  for  the  steam  sizes  is  erratic,  but 
most  of  the  time  it  is  dull.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  of  No.  1  buckwheat  and  rice 
in  the  local  market  and  prices  are  unsettled. 
For  the  most  part  No.  1  is  bringing  from  $3 
to  $3.25  and  rice  from  $2  to  $2.25,  although 
loaded  boats  and  tonnage  on  demurrage  at  the 
piers  is  occasionally  sacrificed  for  less.  Barley 
is  moving  better  than  either  of  the  larger  steam 
sizes,  and  usually  sells  within  the  range  of 
$1.25  to  $1.40. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Anthracite  Consumers  Holding  Up  Orders- 
Bituminous  Continues  to  Drift  Alon<c 


The  bituminous  market  is  still  suffering  from 
the  reaction  that  set  in  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
the  railroad  men  failed  to  make  good  on  their 
strike  threat.  Mining  operations  had  been 
.stimulated  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  actual  requirements,  which  are  of  slow 
though  steady  growth,  and  even  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  usual  building  up  of  stocks  at 
•this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  produc¬ 
ts  n  was  going  ahead  too  fast. 


Last  week  the  market  was  sustained  to  some 
extent  by  the  possibility  of  the  bituminous 
miners  kicking  over  the  traces  as  a  result  of 
the  Indianapolis  injunction,  but  even  that  feeble 
stimulant  to  demand  has  been  lacking  this 
week.  With  business  entirely  suspended  for 
two  days,  and  buyers  not  inclined  to  do  much 
anyway,  the  week  has  been  one  of  the  quietest 
since  back  in  the  summer. 

Much  of  the  tonnage  taken  in  during  the  last 
half  of  October  by  industrial  users  and  public 
utilities  would  not  have  been  called  for  until 
the  present  month  had  it  not  been  for  the 
danger  of  deliveries  being  interrupted  by  labor 
troubles.  As  a  result  consumers  are  asking 
to  have  contract  shipments  curtailed,  and  those 
who  buy  spot  coal  are  out  of  the  market  for 
the  time  being  because  of  the  extra  purchases 
made  three  weeks  or  so  ago. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  unsold  coal  at  tidewater  that  was  brought 
down  on  the  strength  of  the  strike  talk.  It 
does,  not  appear  that  any  one  concern  has 
much,  but  there  are  a  good  many  small  lots 
which  make  quite  a  showing  in  the  aggregate, 
considering  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  cancelling  of  orders  by  consumers 
who  bought  while  trouble  seemed  to  be  brew¬ 
ing  on  the  railroads  is  responsible  for  part  of 
the  accumulation. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  surplus  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  much  more  quickly  than  would  have 
been  the  case  a  few  months  ago,  for  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  materially  since  July  or 
August.  The  speeding  up  of  industry  has 
come  about  so  gradually  and  quietly  that  many 
are  not  quite  alive  to  what  has  been  going  on. 
Mut  salesmen  and  others  who  travel  around  re¬ 
port  that  factories  in  many  different  lines  are 
operating  on  a  much  better  basis  than  in  the 
summer,  and  coal  consumption  has  increased 
accordingly. 

Export  business  is  still  at  low  ebb,  though 
the  latest  weekly  report  shows  quite  a  sharp 
up-turn  in  offshore  shipments  from  Hampton 
Roads.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  demonstrate 
whether  this  is  more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
but  exporters  say  that  any  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  is  unlikely  until  a  freight  rate  reduction 
puts  them  in  a  better  position  to  compete  in 
markets  where  British  coal  is  selling  around  a 
dollar  a  ton  below  what  American  coal  can  be 
offered  for. 

Prices  for  prompt  shipment  are  about  as 
follows:  Pool  1,  $2.90-$3.25  f.  o.  b.  mines; 
Pool  71,  $2  50-$2.75 ;  Pool  9,  $2.25-$2.60; 
Pool  10,  $2-$2.25  ;  Pool  11,  $1.75-$2;  Pools  31 
and  61,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.60- 
$1.75;  Pools  18  and  44,  $1.50-$1.60;  slack, 
$1.50-$1 .75. 

Pool  9  is  selling  at  tidewater  for  $5.75  to 
$5.90  f.  o.  b.  piers,  and  Pool  10  at  $5.50  to 
$5.65,  with  lower  grades  bringing  from  $5.25 
up. 


The  signs  of  a  softening  in  the  retail  coal  de 
mand  as  referred  to  here  last  week  has  reall 
developed  into  a  quiet  tone  that  is  disconcerting  to  a 
retail  men.  What  makes  the  condition  more  annoy 
mg  is  that  November  so  far  has  produced  weathe 
that  is  possibly  a  trifle  cooler  than  the  average  ye 
the  buyers  fail  to  respond  as  actively  as  is  th 
natural  expectation  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

One  dealer  when  pressed  for  an  opinion  as  to  th 
retail  outlook  said  he  was  waiting  for  a  four-  o 
five-inch  snow-storm  and  if  that  did  not  produce  ; 
rush  he  would  be  convinced  that  buying  would  bi 
extremely  moderate  all  winter.  Despite  this  apparen 
slowing  down  in  retail  trade  the  larger  shippers  hav< 
been  little  if  any  affected,  although  some  of  the 
smaller  independents  are  having  difficulty  to  market 
a  few  sizes. 

While  some  dealers  are  inclined  to  place  a  serious 
aspect  on  the  softening  in  retail  demand,  there  are 
others  who  insist  that  it  is  of  but  little  moment  and 
that  when  the  books  are  closed  for  the  coal  year  in 
April  they  feel  certain  that  the  year  will  show  a 
respectable  tonnage  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
best  years.  Even  though  the  past  summer  was  not 
so  active  as  some  recent  years,  the  fact  persists  that 
every  retailer  actually  put  away  more  coal  in  the 
cellars  than  they  were  accustomed  to  before  the  war 
broke  in  Europe  and  turned  things  upside  down. 

Now  while  there  is  a  pause  in  the  trade,  there 
are  as  usual  exceptions,  and  we  have  met  up  with 
some  retailers  who  claim  to  be  doing  even  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  tonnage.  These  are  the 
aggressive  type  of  merchants  who,  when  they  feel 
trade  easing  off,  simply  go  after  it  and  seem  in  some 
way  to  produce  results. 


The  Corrado-Fairmont  Coal  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  citizens  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  to  open  a  mine 
at  Shinnston,  Harrison  County,  W.  Va.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  capitalized  at  half  a  million  dollars  and  was 
recently  chartered  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia. 


Some  Dealers  Shade  Prices. 

A  bad  feature  of  present  trade  conditions  is  the 
tendency  of  some  retailers  to  shade  prices  and  there 
is  an  undercurrent  of  gossip  intimating  that  retail 
prices  will  be  shaded.  Already  this  has  appeared  in 
the  effort  of  some  to  move  pea  coal  at  cut  prices 
and  prices  as  low  as  $10.25  a  ton  have  been  heard 
on  this  size. 

On  stove  and  nut  the  price  range  is  from  $14  to 
$14.50,  with  probably  the  bulk  of  the  coal  being  sent 
out  at  $14,  and  while  this  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
actual  cut,  yet  some  reports  are  heard  that  the  carry- 
in  charge  of  50  cents  a  ton  is  frequently  being 
waived.  In  one  of  the  larger  suburban  towns  stove 
and  nut  are  being  sold  at  $13.25  due  to  one  dealer 
cutting  to  $13,  bringing  down  their  gross  margin  to 
a  point  where  a  profit  is  difficult  to  see. 

Recent  shipments  into  the  city  have  been  in  good 
volume,  especially  of  pea  and  egg,  of  which  most 
dealers  already  have  more  than  they  want.  Nut  coal 
is  the  one  size  generally  asked  for  by  dealers  and  the 
stock  piles  of  this  size  that  had  been  accumulated  by 
some  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  quite  a  few 
are  anxious  to  replenish  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  strong  demand  on  nut  is  causing  the  dealers 
to  speculate  whether  they  will  be  able  to  use  up  the 
stocks  of  pea  they  have  on  hand.  They  feel  that  a 
large  percentage  of  their  trade  have  turned  to  nut, 
the  general  complaint  of  pea  being  that  it  is  so 
small. 

The  producing  companies  say  they  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  difficulty  in  moving  any  size,  feeling  certain  that 
the  present  lull  will  pass  away  over  night.  Due  to 
wintry  conditions  and  snow  reported  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  country  an  increased  demand  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  that  point,  and  in  addition  numerous 
holidays  in  the  current  month  will  greatly  curtail 
production. 

The  steam  sizes  appear  to  have  lost  little  ground, 
at  least  buckwheat  and  rice.  This  former  size  can  be 
bought  in  some  instances  at  $3.25,  while  rice  has  gone 
on  the  market  at  $2.00  to  $2.25.  Barley  is  still  in 
good  demand,  but  there  is  also  plenty  of  tonnage  to 
meet  an  even  heavier  call. 

Bituminous  coal  continues  to  drift  along,  with  the 
greater  proportion  of  sales  being  made  on  the  spot 
basis.  A  good  deal  of  the  contract  tonnage  has  been 
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j  held  up  after  the  increased  shipments  of  October  due 
to  the  strike  threat.  The  buyer  is  still  difficult  to 
interest  in  fuel  and  the  check-off  disturbance  has 
added  no  momentum  whatever  to  the  trade,  the  con¬ 
sumer  having  the  air  of  one  who  has  been  pretty 
well  fed-up  on  rumors  of  a  possible  shortage  that 
fail  to  materialize.  Of  course  the  possibility  of  a 
freight  reductions  is  a  strong  factor  in  deterring  the 
;  consumer  from  buying  much  beyond  current  needs. 

With  the  railroads  heavily  stocked  in  anticipation 
of  strike  trouble,  there  has  now  been  some  little 
easing  off  of  the  demand  in  that  direction.  This 
covers  the  high  volatile  coals  and  some  of  the  medium 
steam  grades,  and  in  addition  the  public  utility  plants 
using  the  high  grade  fuels  have  also  slowed  down 
a  bit  in  their  commitments.  However,  while  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  easing  off,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  the  year  advances  to  its  close  that  buying  will  re¬ 
sume  its  moderate  rate  of  increase. 

The  price  situation  is  an  extremely  live  subject 
among  producers,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not 
the  least  tendency  to  move  away  from  present  levels. 
Some  in  the  trade  dre  coming  to  think  that  $3  coal 
will  hold  for  a  long  time  to  come,  possibly  to  the 
end  of  the  coal  year. 

At  tide  there  is  just  the  least  semblance  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  inquiry  for  prices,  with  an  occasionally  resulting 
order.  Prices,  though,  vary  little  and  are  a  little 
above  line  figures  plus  freight. 

Current  quotations  for  Pool  1  are  $2.75  to  $3.00; 
Pool  71,  $2.35  to  $2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Pool 
10,  $2.00  to  $2.25;  Pool  11,  $1.75  to  $2.10. 


FAIRMONT  LOSES  GROUND 

Business  Shows  Moderate  Recession  from 
Recent  High  Point. 

Should  the  early  week  production  totals  prevail 
during  the  remainder  of  this  week,  there  will  be  a 
decided  increase  in  tonnage  mined.  The  probabilities 
are,  however,  that  it  will  slump  and  the  general  aver¬ 
age  will  possibly  run  but  a  trifle  more  than  last 
week. 

Production  on  Monday  aggregated  1,144  carloads 
on  the  three  railroads.  Shipments  consisted  of  78 
cars  to  Curtis  Bay,  609  loaded  east  and  52  west,  with 
the  railroads  securing  345  cars  or  almost  53  per  cent 
of  the  B.  &  O.  tonnage.  The  B.  &  O.  secured  204 
cars,  while  foreign  carriers  got  141. 

Judging  from  the  empty  order  on  Tuesday,  which 
was  1,473  or  110  more  than  Monday’s  order,  at  least 
two  days  in  the  week  will  load  well  over  the  1,000 
car  mark.  Canadian  business,  shipments  to  various 
points  in  New  York  State  and  consignments  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  probably  for  reconsignment  to  Canada, 
have  stimulated  shipments  on  the  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  and  Monongahela  Railroad. 

Unquestionably  the  big  item  of  interest  these  days 
is  Judge  Anderson’s  decision  against  the  check-off, 
which  is  being  held  in  abeyance  by  the  higher  court. 
Operators  generally  want  the  check-off  to  go,  as  they 
believe  it  will  weaken  the  organization.  There  is 
some  opinion,  however,  which  indicates  that  it  would 
only  force  the  miners  stronger  into  the  organization 
in  which  they  now  are  only  interested  in  a  luke¬ 
warm  fashion.  One  element  would  like  to  see  the 
union  shattered  to  pieces,  while  others  believe  the 
union  should  be  incorporated  and  subject  to  liability 
,  where  contracts  are  not  lived  up  to. 

Operators  Await  Decision. 

The  Fairtnont  region  will  not  have  any  paydays 
before  November  14th  or  15th,  so  that  the  operators 
may  decide  on  a  course  to  pursue  in  the  meantime. 
They  are  seeking  legal  advice  on  the  matter,  but  all 
eyes  are  trained  on  Chicago,  where  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  passes  on  the  injunction  on  November 
16th.  With  the  Central  Competitive  Feld,  including 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  continuing  to  pay  the  check¬ 
off,  this  region  will  practically  be  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  suite.  ....  , 

f  '  Coal  mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
loaded  324,150  tons  of  coal,  or  75,700  tons  less  than 
the  previous  week.  Every  railroad  showed  a  sharp 
falling  off  except  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  which 
reported  a  gain  of  2,200  tons. 


Operations  along  the  Monongah  division  of  the 
B.  &.  O.  Railroad  last  week  loaded  3,039  cars  of 
coal,  or  795  less  than  the  previous  week.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1920  the  division  loaded  2,320  cars 
more  than  last  week,  while  in  1919  the  coal  loading 
on  the  Monongah  Division  was  6,374  cars. 

Prices  prevalent  in  the  Fairmont  region  these  days 
are  as  follows:  Slack,  $1.50  to  $1.55;  pool  64,  B. 
&  O.,  $1.50  to  $1.55;  Monongahela,  $1.60  to  $1.65; 
three-quarters,  $2  to  $2.25;  two-inch,  $2.15;  low-sul¬ 
phur  lump,  $2.50  to  $2.65 ;  low-sulphur  run-of-mine 
$2  to  $2.10. 

Trading  is  very  limited  and  there  appears  nothing 
to  stimulate  the  market  at  this  time.  Some  of  the 
better  coals  in  the  region,  however,  will  run  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  foregoing  figures. 

The  lake  season  closed  in  the  Fairmont  region  last 
week.  The  last  lone  car  of  coal  was  shipped  to  the 
lake  front  off  the  Monongah  Division  on  Monday 
of  last  week.  It  is  said  that  some  mines  along  the 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railway  loaded  lake  coal 
after  November  1,  when  28  cents  was  added  to  the 
coal-carrying  rates. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  last  week  declined  consider¬ 
ably.  Those  off  the  Monongah  Division  aggregated 
120  cars  against  548  cars  the  previous  week.  No 
shipments  were  made  to  other  coal  piers  last  week 
off  the  Monongah  Division. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  held  its  own  on  the  Monongah 
Division  last  week,  when  the  total  was  1,372  cars  or 
just  one  car  more  than  the  previous  week.  The  B. 
&  O.  bought  680  cars,  while  the  foreign  carriers 
took  692  cars. 

To  the  east  there  were  2,543  cars  of  coal  loaded  on 
the  Monongah  Division,  or  686  cars  less  than  the 
previous  week,  while  to  the  west  there  were  345 
cars  loaded,  or  195  cars  less  than  the  week  ending 
October  29th.  Movement  to  the  east  through  the 
Grafton  gateway  totaled  4,810  loads,  or  a  drop  of 
557  loads  in  general  freight.  Coal  loads,  at  3,615 
cars,  showed  a  drop  of  529  cars. 

Mine  idleness  last  week  on  the  Monongah  Division 
was  the  most  pronounced  for  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
The  daily  average  was  196  mines  idle. 


Northwestern  Rate  Decision  Awaited. 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  9. — The  application  of  certain 
representatives  of  the  Twin  Cities  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  adjust  the  rates  on  coal 
from  the  Duluth-Superior  docks  to  the  Twin  Cities, 
heard  on  October  17,  is  expected  to  be  given  an 
answer  toward  the  first  of  the  year. 

It  was  shown  that  the  railroads  are  hauling  sugar, 
an  article  of  six  times  the  value  of  coal,  at  a  lower 
rate.  It  was  shown  that  the  gradation  of  rates  is 
not  consistent,  having  an  irregular  proportion  of  in¬ 
crease  between  130  and  150  miles,  which  takes  in 
the  haul  to  the  Twin  Cities,  and  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  below  130  miles  and  above  150  is  different  from 
that  made  between  those  distances. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  gradation  of  in¬ 
creases  for  the  mileage  schedule  on  cement  was  not 
consistent  with  the  irregular  step-up  shown  in  the 
coal  schedule  for  the  20  miles  covered  between  130 
and  150  miles.  Hence  a  chart  of  the  graduated  scale 
of  costs  on  the  mileage  for  the  two  commodities 
shows  that  while  cement  has  a  regularly  ascending 
scale,  coal  has  a  spasmodic  jump  which  crosses  the 
other  line. 

Much  more  could  be  shown  in  the  way  of  weird 
eccentricities.  In  one  instance  a  railroad  will  haul 
coal  from  a  point  in  Montana  to  a  point  in  eastern 
North  Dakota  much  cheaper  than  from  the  docks  at 
Duluth  and  Superior  to  a  point  in  the  same  vicinity, 
though  the  west  haul  involved  traversing  the  same 
rails  for  92  miles  and  to  a  non-competitive  point.  But 
the  commission  has  had  so  much  litigation  on  coal 
rates,  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  its  patience 
has  been  exhausted. 


The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  has  discontinued  its 
district  office  at  Indianapolis.  Hereafter  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  in  the  state  of  Indiana  will 
report  directly  to  the  Chicago  office,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  feels  that  it  can  render  the  same  efficient  and 
careful  service  to  its  patrons  as  if  a  resident  manager 
were  retained  in  Indianapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 


Demand  Limited,  with  Dock  Supplies  the 

Heaviest  in  Five  Years. 

There  are  dozens  of  reasons  why  people  should  buy 
coal  more  freely  than  they  are  doing  and  only  one 
why  they  should  not,  but  the  latter — because  they 
don’t  have  to — is  greater  than  the  entire  list  of  the 
former.  Subsequent  events  may  even  prove  that 
by  all  rights  they  should  have  had  to  buy,  but  that  is 
a  development  of  the  future.  In  the  meantime  things 
are  dragging  along  in  the  same  old  way,  limited  buy¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  weather  remains  good.  October 
was  considerably  milder  than  normal,  and  November 
has  been  the  same  for  the  first  few  days  at  least. 

The  Northwest  has  less  to  worry  about  in  the 
matter  of  coal  than  for  a  long  time.  It  is  five  years 
since  there  was  as  much  coal  brought  up  the  lakes 
during  the  navigation  period  as  has  been  moved  this 
season,  and  there  are  still  several  weeks,  remaining. 
By  all  the  customary  rules  of  figuring  probable  needs, 
the  Northwest  is  supplied  with  sufficient  dock  coal 
to  serve  for  the  winter,  and  there  is  the  usual  source 
of  supply  in  the  Illinois  fields. 

To  be  sure,  that  has  been  a  rather  intermittent 
supply  so  far  this  season.  The  mines  there  are 
reported  to  be  running  two  and  three  days  a  week 
because  they  have  no  greater  outlet  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  short  time  will  equal.  Hence  the  move¬ 
ment  of  all-rail  coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  has 
been  limited.  But  that  is  an  effect  rather  than  a 
cause.  Were  there  a  demand  for  the  coal,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  production  would  readily  in¬ 
crease. 

The  recent  threat  of  a  strike  of  railroad  men 
hardly  stimulated  buying  here  to  any  extent,  and  now 
possible  trouble  over  the  check-off  system  raises  no 
interest  whatever.  The  Northwest  has  undergone 
a  considerable  revulsion  from  the  closed  shop  idea, 
and  open  shop  is  the  common  rule  with  most  trades. 
So  any  alliance  between  employer  and  employe  of 
as  intimate  a  relation  as  that  implied  in  the  check-off 
system  is  regarded  as  unwise,  unnecessary  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Doubtless  it  is  the  faith  of  those  who  have 
not  encountered  such  an  emergency,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  there  is  much  criticism  of  the  system. 

Cold  Weather  Badly  Needed. 

The  only  thing  that  will  stimulate  coal  buying  is 
real  cold  weather.  Should  this  fall  continue  along 
the  present  lines  of  weather  it  will  result  in  a  replica 
of  a  year  ago.  Then  there  was  no  sharp  weather 
through  the  fall,  and  by  December  things  had  got 
going  freely  in  transportation  circles  and  the  emer¬ 
gency  prices  went  tumbling.  This  year  there  is  no 
tie-up  in  transportation,  and  costs,  especially  of  steam 
coal,  are  down  to  the  bottom. 

Despite  this,  because  of  excessive  freights,  they 
remain  high  and  people  insist  they  must  have  lower 
values.  In  many  commodities  a  continued  refusal 
to  buy  at  any  range  of  prices  asked  will  ultimately 
result  in  forcing  lower  prices.  But  in  coal,  where 
production  waits  closely  upon  demand,  it  may  merely 
result  in  reduced  production.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  another  mild  fall  will  give  a  limited  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  generally  dull  market. 

It  seems  odd  that  retailers  should  be  using  good- 
sized  display  space  for  advising  to  the  consuming 
public  to  put  in  coal  now,  but  that  is  going  on  in 
these  cities.  Normally  the  rush  to  put  in  coal  would 
be  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  business  that  could  be 
handled  readily.  There  is  always  something  lacking 
in  the  cup  of  contentment  of  the  dealer.  Just  now  he 
has  the  coal,  the  teams  or  trucks,  the  labor.  But 
the  orders  are  lacking.  Other  years  have  had  the 
orders,  but  one  or  more  of  the  other  factors  was 
missing.  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  Railroad  has  decided  to  buy  7,500 
freight  cars,  55  heavy  freight  and  passenger  loco¬ 
motives  and  127  all-steel  passenger  cars.  President 
Holden  said  that  this  new  equipment  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  account  of  the  “decided  upward  tendency 
in  traffic.”  More  than  11,000  men  have  been  added 
to  the  company’s  pay  roll  since  last  March,  Mr. 
Holden  said. 
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REACTION  AT  CINCINNATI 


Cancellations  and  Rejections  Far  More 
Numerous  Than  New  Orders. 

The  Cincinnati  coal  market  for  the  last  week  con¬ 
tinued  to  suffer  reaction  and  was  pretty  flat.  Word 
from  the  customary  buying  areas  seemed  more 
largely  in  the  way  of  cancellations  than  of  orders. 
The  latter,  at  any  rate,  were  reduced  to  a  disheart¬ 
ening  minimum,  while  the  former  seemed  to  com¬ 
prise  practically  all  the  coal  not  shipped  as  yet  of 
the  special  orders  that  were  drawn  out  by  the  threat 
of  a  rail  strike. 

Talk  of  a  walkout  following  the  Anderson  Injunc¬ 
tion  at  Indianapolis  scarcely  raised  a  ripple.  No¬ 
body  considered  it  worth  being  frightened  about,  and 
the  coal  buyer  doesn’t  frighten  easily  this  year  any¬ 
way.  Everywhere  there  appears  to  be,  on  the  part 
of  steam-users  notably,  a  disposition  to  buy  only 
from  hand  to  mouth,  leaving  heavier  purchases  over 
to  the  period  of  lower  freight  rates. 

The  market  was  further  demoralized  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  at  practically  all  the  principal  selling  points  of 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  distress  coal,  which, 
according  to  reports,  sold  in  many  cases  at  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  prices.  A  good  deal  of  this  coal  came 
from  rejected  shipments,  turned  down  upon  various 
pretexts  by  buyers  fully  recovered  from  their 
earlier  scare.  Practically  all  of  this  was  steam  coal. 

Warm  Weather  a  Handicap. 

The  continued  mild  weather  checked  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  demand  for  domestic  shipments,  which  had 
been  fairly  active  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  as  well  as 
in  states  further  west.  Practically  all  this  coal  is 
moving  on  spot  sales,  contracts  with  retail  dealers 
being  out  of  the  question  under  present  conditions. 
The  tonnage  going  to  tidewater  was  very  small, 
but  shipments  to  the  lakes  for  the  Northwest  con¬ 
tinued  in  rather  surprising  volume. 

Smokless  district  operations  for  the  week  were 
reduced  to  less  than  thirty  per  cent  in  the  New 
River  district  and  to  about  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
non-union  districts  of  McDowell  and  Mercer  coun¬ 
ties.  In  the  former  district  more  than  one  third  of 
the  mines  were  down  entirely.  Only  the  larger 
properties  were  operating  largely  and  these  hardly 
at  a  profit.  The  better  conditions  in  Winding  Gulf 
and  the  Pocahontas  area  were  due  to  recent  wage 
reductions  which  enabled  significant  price  con¬ 
cessions. 

In  spite  of  reduced  shipments,  more  trouble  was 
encountered  with  the  transportation  problem  in  the 
way  of  short  car  supply.  This  time  it  was  with  the 
L.  &  N.,  which  was  only  able  to  supply  the  Hazard 
and  Harlan  districts  with  about  half  the  needed 
bottoms  and  thereby  reduced  mining  to  fifty  per 
cent  or  even  less.  There  was  also  some  incidental 
car  trouble  on  several  other  roads,  chiefly  on  the 
C.  &  O.  These  experiences  are  most  serious  in 
indicating  the  measure  of  trouble  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  real  traffic  begins. 

Prices  Inclined  to  Soften. 

For  the  most  part  prices  are  worse  rather  than 
better.  Smokless  domestic  ranged  between'  $4.25 
and  $4.75,  showing  a  slightly  better  average,  but  egg 
sold  at  low  as  $3.75  and  from  that  figure  up  to  $4.25. 
Run-of-mine  was  down  to  $2,  and  from  that  to  $2.65, 
while  nut  and  slack  ranged  between  $1.10  and  $1.60 
and  had  very  little  market  at  those  low  figures. 

In  bituminous  coals,  the  demand  was  chiefly  for 
domestic  sizes.  Lump  ranged  between  $3  and  $3.50, 
egg  between  $2.25  and  $2.65,  mine-run  between  $1.65 
and  $2  and  nut  and  slack  between  $1  and  $1.65.  The 
weakened  prices  were  largely  the  result  of  over¬ 
production,  following  the  apparent  probability  of 
greater  demand  and  the  large  amount  of  emergency 
coal  due  to  rejections,  many  of  which  have  the 
superficial  appearance  of  having  been  in  bad  faith. 

There  are  reports  of  slack  sales  under  distress 
conditions  as  low  as  ten  cents,  but  many  reports 
of  this  kind  are  proving  untrustworthy  and  in  any 
event,  under  the  circumstances,  they  are  not  signif¬ 
icant  of  real  market  conditions. 

Cincinnati  operators  are  disposed  to  be  conserva¬ 


tive  in  their  comments  on  the  Anderson  check-off 
injunction  and  few  of  them  care  to  say  what  they 
would  do  until  confronted  with  the  actual  conditions 
of  a  definite  court  order.  Their  views  of  the  check¬ 
off  are  known,  but  the  question  of  a  controversy  on 
the  subject  while  present  contracts  exist  is  another 
matter.  There  is  a  variety  of  views  as  to  just  what 
is  likely  to  be  done. 

Cincinnati  producing  and  jobbing  concerns  are 
making  a  vigorous  canvass  for  business,  more  with 
a  view  of  getting  in  touch  with  future  demand  than 
of  realizing  in  immediate  orders.  Every  outlook  for 
business  is  followed  up  closely  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  prospects  for  steam  orders. 

Retail  sales  in  Cincinnati  are  holding  their  own  in 
spite  of  the  mild  weather.  Orders  are  coming 
steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  and  it  is  said  now  that  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  home  fuel  demand  has  been 
supplied.  Dealers  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  the 
present  experience  of  gradual  deliveries,  though  they 
say  that  a  season  of  real  winter  weather  would 
call  for  rush  deliveries  to  homes  that  have  danger¬ 
ously  put  off  ordering.  It  is  now  thought  that 
present  prices  will  carry  over  to  the  first  of  the  year. 


JOHNSTOWN  MARKET  FLAT 

Demand  Falls  Off  and  Prices  React  to  Their 
Previous  Low  Level. 

Quiet  again  reigns  in  the  coal  market  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  very  little  activity  is  expected  until  after 
the  decision  on  the  legality  of  the  check-off  is  made. 
The  operators,  following  the  decision  of  Judge 
Anderson,  met  in  session  and  passed  a  resolution 
abolishing  the  check-off  system,  and  following  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  injunction  from  the  lower  court, 
the  operators  decided  to  continue  the  check-off. 

This  latest  order  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
operators  say,  is  their  “hitching  post”  and  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  check-off  will  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  such  time  as  a  final  decision  on  the  legality  of 
the  check-off  has  been  made. 

Operators  stated  that  they  could  see  nothing  else 
to  do  but  obey  the  orders  of  the  federal  courts  in 
the  check-off  rulings,  and  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  disregarding  the  terms  of  their  contract  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  unless  ordered  to  do  so. 

With  the  injunction  suspended  by  order  of  the 
higher  court  until  a  full  hearing  in  the  case  is  held, 
the  market  went  “flippety-flop”  and  is  as  dull  as  ever’ 
It  will  without  doubt  remain  this  way  until  action 
on  the  injunction  is  taken,  and  if  nothing  does  come 
of  the  injunction,  one  operator  stated,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  coal  industry  will  be  worse  than 
ever.  Just  now  many  of  the  mines  are  just  working 
a  little  to  keep  things  moving,  and  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  hearing. 

Few  Mines  Working  Full. 

Many  others  were  closed  down  completely  follow¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  higher  court,  however,  only  a 
few  operators  have  their  mines  going  at  full  time. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
mines,  practically  all  of  them  having  closed  down, 
while  the  remainder  are  only  working  on  reduced 
schedules.  It  was  only  possible  to  get  in  touch  with 
foui  producers  in  this  district  who  are  at  present 
working  their  mines  every  day. 

Market  conditions  are  as  bad  as  they  have  been 
for  months,  very  few  inquiries  being  received  lately. 
In  the  East  everything  went  to  smash,  and  as  one 
operator  put  it  “We  became  excited  too  quickly,  I 
guess,  when  we  had  a  good  market  a  short  time  ago, 
and  now  we  must  let  the  mines  rest  a  while  again.” 

When  the  market  went  “flat,”  the  price,  which  was 
slightly  inflated  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  rail 
strike,  took  a  downward  trend  of  a  few  cents  on  a 
ton,  but  very  little  change  was  noted.  Conditions 
generally  are  about  what  they  were  several  months 
ago,  in  both  market  and  price. 

The  cold  weather  forecasts  have  little  or  no  effect 
on_  the  people  it  seems,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
doing  any  stocking  up  for  the  winter. 

Pool  9  is  selling  at  fronj  $2.40  to  $2.65 ;  Pool  10  at 
$2.10  to  $2.25;  and  Pool  11  at  $1.80  to  $1.90. 


Mines  in  the  district  this  week  are  reported 
operating  at  about  50  per  cent,  maybe  a  slight  mar¬ 
gin  below  this  amount. 

The  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  this  district,  in  a  letter  to  members  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  scored  the  attitude  of  the  local  operators  for 
acting  too  hastily  on  the  ruling  of  Judge  Anderson, 
claiming  that  they  should  have  held  off  until  they 
found  out  whether  or  not  it  would  stand.  The 
operators,  however,  maintain  as  they  did  previously 
that  it  was  a  court  order  and  that  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  take  recognizance  of  it  and  issue  the 
order  they  did,  but  their  position,  they  contend, 
was  made  clear  when  they  cancelled  the  order  after 
the  Court  of  Appeals  suspended  the  operation  of  it. 


BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  BETTER 

Stronger  Tone  to  Bituminous  Situation  With 
Some  Price  Improvement. 

A  round  of  coal  offices  at  this  point  brings  out 
the  fact  that  business  conditions,  as  a  whole,  seem 
to  be  rounding  the  corner  of  depression  and  that 
better  times  are  ahead.  There  is  more  snap  noted 
in  offices  here  on  the  question  both  of  inquiry  and 
orders.  Sales  too  are  being  made  on  a  somewhat 
stronger  basis,  although  this  situation  is  still  far 
from  satisfactory. 

The  more  exclusive  coals  are  now  demanding 
from  $2.60  to  $2.75  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  with 
some  production  points  now  pretty  well  covered  by 
contracts.  Excellent  steam  coals  running  to  Pool  9 
are  still  offering  around  $2.35  a  net  ton  mine  basis, 
but  on  the  other  hand  are  also  passing  frequently 
at  prices  up  to  $2.50.  The  same  price  range  applies 
to  the  better  grade  gas  lump.  Less  desirable  steam 
and  gas  coals  are  on  the  market  at  from  $1.60  to 
$2.00  a  net  ton. 

This  improvement  in  conditions,  which  is  reflected 
in  a  slight  betterment  of  prices,  apparently  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  thought  of  labor  troubles. 
The  collapse  of  the  railroad  strike  threat  was  met 
by  the  general  attitude  among  business  men  of  “I 
told  you  so.”  The  feeling  is  strong  that  labor  can 
not  afford  to  strike  at  this  time  even  in  more  or 
less  specialized  lines  of  endeavor.  It  would  be  hard 
for  some  time,  even  if  a  genuine  strike  threat  arises, 
to  arouse  the  public  to  coal  storage  against  such  a 
contingency. 

Industrial  Conditions  Improving. 

What  storing  is  going  on  here  apparently  is 
originating  from  two  thoughts,  one  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  are  to  improve  and  with  it  come  a 
greater  consumption  of  coal  and  the  other  is  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  hard  winter  and  a  consequent 
interruption  to  business.  A  careful  round  of  the 
mdre  important  industries  of  Baltimore  indicated 
that  not  only  are  they  encouraged  as  to  future  busi¬ 
ness,  but  that  they  have  little  stocks  of  coal  on 
hand.  This  would  indicate  that  by  the  first  of 
January  local  industries  will  be  heavily  in  the  market 
for  coal  supplies. 

If  the  winter  is  an  open  one  there  should  be  no 
great  trouble  through  the  reopening  of  mines  now 
closed,  and  the  putting  back  into  service  of  rolling 
stock  now  on  sidings,  of  taking  care  of  this  situa¬ 
tion.  But  of  course  a  winter  of  interrupted  traffic 
through  severe  weather  will  mean  another  story. 
Coal  men  believe  that  prices  will  get  more  nearly 
normal  with  the  return  of  more  nearly  normal  busi¬ 
ness  generally,  but  frankly  do  not  expect  boom  coal 
prices  unless  there  is  a  very  severe  winter  and  even 
then,  not  approximating  the  prices  of  a  year  or  so 
ago. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  assuming  a  more  natural 
tone  although  it  is  still  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 
At  this  writing  the  movement  of  coal  from  mines 
to  yards  has  picked  up  considerably  from  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  poor  run  of  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  which  left  Baltimore  approximately  120,000  tons 
short  of  normal  supply  as  of  date  of  November  1st. 

Last  week  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone  de¬ 
livered  to  Baltimore  189  cars  of  hard  coal,  whereas 
the  recent  weekly  run  had  been  below  100  cars. 


Yard  supplies  are  now  fair  but  not  of  sufficient 
character  to  meet  any  extensive  run  should  there  be 
a  transportation  blockade  or  interruption  to  mine 
shipments.  There  is  probably  a  total  of  some  25,000 
tons  on  reserve  in  yards  here.  The  public  has  begun 

ito  order  more  extensively.  In  many  cases  there  is 
frank  admission  that  there  was  holding  off  in  order¬ 
ing  in  the  belief  that  prices  would  drop  at  retail 
because  of  the  prosecution  of  retail  coal  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  purchasers,  at  least  on  stove 
coal  are  paying  50  cents  per  ton  more  than  they 
would  have  paid  had  they  ordered  earlier  but  there 
seems  little  real  complaint  on  this  score.  Consumers 
are  now  more  concerned  with  getting  in  a  supply  of 
coal  than  with  the  question  of  price. 

The  export  and  bunker  situation,  as  well  as  the 
intercoastal  run  of  coal  from  Baltimore,  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  it  was  two  months  or  so  ago,  and 
yet  October  made  a  better  showing  than  did  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  revised  figures  on  exports  for  the 
month  of  October  showed  that  eight  vessels  were 
loaded  with  a  total  of  37,622  tons  cargo  and  that 
three  ships  took,  2,573  tons  additional  for  bunkers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  an  increase  of  Italian 
movement,  that  country  taking  28,234  tons  of  cargo 
coal  The  balance  went  to  Argentine,  6,998  tons; 
Peru,  1,576  tons;  and  Forto  Rico,  814  tons.  The 
total  intercoastal  movement  was  6,937  tons,  one  ship 
taking  660  tons  for  San  Francisco,  932  tons  for 
Seattle  and  395  tons  for  Los  Angeles  and  another 
taking  4,950  tons  for  Seattle. 

While  the  trial  of  members  of  the  Baltimore  Coal 
Exchange  on  the  charge  of  price  fixing  was  scheduled 
for  November  10th  the  crowded  nature  of  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Court  docket  in  Baltimore  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  case  may  not  come  up  for  some  days 
after  that  date. 


QUIET  AT  BOSTON 


prices  for  coal,  there  might  come  a  widespread  de¬ 
mand  for  Government  regulation  or  even  Govern¬ 
ment  operation. 

Still  another  cause  for  hesitancy  in  adding  to 
stocks  is  expectancy  of  lower  freight  rates  some¬ 
time  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  whole¬ 
salers  in  this  vicinity  are  hopeful  of  a  25  per  cent 
reduction.  Such  a  decrease  on  all-rail  coal  to  Spring- 
field,  for  instance,  where  the  lowest  rate  with  tax  is 
$4.86,  would  mean  coal  cheaper  by  $1.21  a  ton. 

At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  large  shippers  of 
Pocahontas  coal  to  New  England  says  he  is  able  to 
lay  down  Pool  1  coal  at  Springfield  35  cents  cheaper 
than  Pool  1  Pennsylvania  coal  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  product  travels  over  twice  the 
distance.  West  Virginia  coal  has  to  be  moved  about 
400  miles  to  tidewater,  700  miles  more  to  Boston  and 
then  another  140  miles  (if  over  the  Boston  &  Maine) 
to  Springfield,  whereas  from  the  central  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  above-mentioned  city  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  much  over  600  miles. 

This  condition  of  affairs  would  be  largely  remedied, 
of  course,  if  the  Pennsylvania  fields  discarded  the 
unions  and  became  open  shop.  Today  Pennsylvania 
coal  is  selling  much  better  in  Connecticut  because  it 
is  away  from  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  com¬ 
petition. 

The  choicest  Pennsylvania  coal  brings  $3  at  the 
mines,  though  from  $2.75  to  $2.90  seems  to  be  the 
more  common  prices.  Good  Pool  9  coal  can  be 
bought  at  $2.50  to  $2.75.  A  certain  amount  of  all¬ 
rail  coal  on  contract  is  moving  each  week,  augmented 
by  a  few  cars  a  day  of  spot  offered  at  concessions. 
Pool  9  seems  to  be  the  favorite  quality  because  it  can 
be  had  from  30  to  50  cents  less  than  Pool  1  and  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  many  inland  consumers, 
notably  mills.  Very  little  coal  is  sold  in  New  England 
under  $2  25  because  of  the  high  standard  in  the  matter 
of  quality  up  to  which  consumers  here  have  been 
educated. 


Although  the  mild  weather  prevailing  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  coalmen,  steady  buying  by  house¬ 
holders  is  under  way  because  it  is  found  that  though 
autumn  rains  are  frequent,  houses  without  coal  fires 
are  far  from  comfortable  and  a  freezing  spell  in  this 
section  generally  follows  rain  at  this  time  of  the 
season.  The  pocketbook  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
is  rather  flat,  but  coal  must  be  bought  and  so  he 
postpones  his  remittances  to  the  butcher,  groceryman, 
baker  or  tailor. 

New  England  has  little  fear  that  a  strike  in  the 
anthracite  fields  will  materialize  before  April  1st, 
for  though  anthracite  miners  are  unionized,  the  check¬ 
off  system  does  not  prevail  there  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  they  would  enter  into  a  sympathetic  strike  based 
on  abrogation  of  present  method  of  collecting  dues. 
Hence  with  present  ample  stocks  it  is  not  likely  that 
hard  coal  prices  will  be  bid  up  beyond  the  present 
prevailing  quotations.  In  other  words,  it  is  probable 
that  New  England  is  now  seeing  the  peak  in  the 
wholesale  anthracite  market. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Considerable  Tonnage  Sent  to  New  York — 
Italy  Taking  More  Coal. 


Buying  of  Soft  Coal  Reduced  to  Minimum- 


Anthracite  in  Good  Demand. 


Due  to  the  increase  in  the  reserve  stocks  of  soft 
coal  in  New  England,  caused  by  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  consumers  to  make  provision  against  interrup¬ 
tion  of  transportation,  when  the  strike  appeared  im¬ 
minent,  and  to  unseasonable  warm  weather,  buying 
of  bituminous  coal  has  dwindled  to  an  irreducible 
minimum.  The  cheap  prices  of  a  month  and  six 
weeks  ago  also  induced  a  good  deal  of  bargain  pur¬ 
chasing  by  consumers  who  recognized  value  when 
they  saw  it.  Hence  stocks  in  this  region  are  quite 
heavy. 

Reliable  estimates  indicate  an  average  supply  on 
hand  of  three  months  and  some  users  with  adequate 
storage  facilities  have  from  four  to  six  months 
supply.  Again  there  are  others  lacking  space,  who 
have  only  enough  for  a  month’s  consumption.  It  is 
these  latter  who  furnish  the  mainstay  of  the  rathei 
barren  trade  now  complained  of. 

No  stimulating  influences  are  apparent  on  the  coal 
man’s  horizon,  unless  we  except  the  advent  of  cold 
weather,  a  contingency  fervently  hoped  for.  But  thus 
far  the  season  has  been  about  as  mild  as  a  year  ago 
and  wholesalers  see  no  forward  business  of  any  great 
volume  for  a  month  Or  two  to  come.  Buyers  are 
not  much  concerned  over  the  possibilities  of  further 
untoward  happenings  in  the  coal  fields. 

The  railroad  strike  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
bluff,  but  with  another  strike  apparently  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  awaiting  only  final  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  November  16th  on  the  check-off  system,  it 
would  appear  to  the  outside  observer  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  users  of  bituminous,  who  have  only  a 
minimum  supply,  would  be  taking  due  precautions  in 
the  matter  of  their  fuel  requirements.  Instead  of 
that,  they  are  not  even  taking  their  usual  amounts 
but  selecting  only  choice  offerings  at  recessions  from 
the  nominal  market. 


May  Have  Association  Advice  in  Mind. 

Perhaps  consumers  are  bearing  in  mind  the  recent 
advice  of  the  president  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  to  its  members  that  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  they  (<put  aside  immediate  profit  in  favor 
of  completing  business  on  hand  ’  and  refrain  from 
boosting  prices,  for  fear  that  with  inordinately  high 


West  Virginia  Coals  Hold  in  Price. 

The  best  West  Virginia  coal  is  selling  in  this 
market  at  about  the  prices  prevailing  last  week,  with 
perhaps  a  trace  of  softening.  Sellers  of  strict  Fool 
1  are  asking  $6.50,  though  customers  taking  fair  sized 
orders  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  Pool 
1  coal  at  $6.40.  Some  good  coal  can  be  had  this 
week  for  $6.25  on  cars  Boston,  but  though  it  is 
labelled  Pool  1,  it  is  understood  some  Pool  2  grade 
goes  with  it.  A  temporary  shortage  of  the  best 
grade  of  soft  coal  at  Providence  drove  the  price  up 
to  $7  gross  on  cars  last  week  but  this  price  held  for 
a  rather  small  quantity. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  general  figure  for  Pool  1 
coal  is  $4.90  to  $5.00  and  for  Pool  2,  $4.65  to  $4.85. 
Tonnage  at  the  Roads  is  not  especially  heavy  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  poor  Northern  demand  and 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  operators  to 
accept  the  inadequate  prices,  curtailing  shipments. 
There  are  plenty  of  boats  to  be  had,  in  fact  more 
than  required  for  actual  loadings.  Small  boats  can 
be  had  for  $1  and  larger  ones  are  available  at  85  cents. 

Anthracite  Prices  Harden. 

Though  the  awaited  drop  in  temperature  has  not 
materialized,  there  has  been  noticed  a  decided  quicken-_ 
ing  in  the  anthracite  market,  with  interest  centering 
chiefly  in  stove  and  chestnut  coal.  For  these  sizes  the 
demand  is  really  urgent  and  certain  houses  here  are 
entirely  sold  up  and  in  a  position  to  exact  premiums 
from  other  than  regular  customers. 

Very  few  retailers  care  to  accept  egg  coal,  and  so 
the  commission  man  can  ask  and  the  buyer  is  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  two  favored  sizes.  For 
equal  quantities  of  independent  egg,  stove  and  nut 
coal,  prices  are  $8.90  for  the  two  former  and  $8.25  for 
the  last  mentioned.  One  wholesaler  reports  he  can 
sell  all  the  stove  and  nut  he  can  obtain  for  $9.15 
gross  mines,  while  for  straight  chestnut  dealers  are 
willing  to  pay  $9.25  in  many  instances. 

Straight  egg  is  in  disfavor  and  can  only  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  very  substantial  discount  from  last 
week’s  prices.  It  can  be  had  for  $7.60  a  gross  ton 
and  some  difficulty  will  be  found  in  placing  very 
much  of  it.  Only  those  who  have  ample  storage  space 
and  can  wait  until  later  in  the  winter  to  get  rid  of 
it,  care  to  receive  this  slow-moving  size.  Pea  also 
has  stiffened  in  price,  quotations  ranging  from  $5.75 
to  $6.00. 


The  daily  average  dumpings  for  the  past  week 
climbed  to  47,000  tons,  due  to  the  influence  of  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  coastwise  movements.  In  fact  this  par¬ 
ticular  trade  is  retaining  the  momentum  it  gained 
three  weeks  ago,  the  bulk  of  the  movement  still  going 
to  New  England  ports,  though  considerable  tonnage 
has  been  moved  to  New  York,  which  is  an  unusual 
feature  of  the  market.  It  has  been  learned  that  the 
origin  of  this  tonnage  moving  to  New  York  was 
on  account  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike,  which 
prompted  some  New  York  buyers  to  secure  tonnage 
by  water  from  this  port,  rather  than  depend  on  the 
all-rail  routes  by  which  the  city  is  generally  served. 

Export  clearances  have  not  been  as  infrequent  as 
was  the  case  during  September  and  early  October. 
As  the  steamer  Caprera  with  9,902  tons  cleared  for 
a  West  Italy  port  this  week,  which  is  the  fourth 
large  cargo  that  has  left  here  for  Italy  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  movement  of  coal  from  all 
piers  at  Hampton  Roads  has  exceeded  that  of  last 
week,  and  stocks  on  hand  have  increased  with  the 
demand,  showing  approximately  200,000  tons  as  being 
on  hand  at  the  port. 

The  domestic  market  is  absorbing  large  quantities 
of  Pools  1  and  2  and  demands  for  Pools  5,  6  and  7 
is  almost  entirely  absent.  This  condition  has  made 
the  piers  at  Newport  News  comparatively  inactive, 
as  the  largest  quantities  of  high  volatile  is  handled 
over  these  piers  at  normal  times.  The  records  for 
the  past  week  show  that  283,351  tons  passed  over 
all  three  piers  for  the  week  ending  November  4th. 
For  the  previous  week  277,724  tons  were  dumped, 
and  for  the  year  to  date  13,634,151  tons  has  been 
dumped,  as  compared  with  18,350,442  tons  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 


Quotations  Unchanged. 

Quotations  appear  to  be  unchanged,  though  there 
is  some  talk  of  offerings  at  lower  prices  than  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  two  weeks  when  the  country  faced 
a  probable  transportation  tie-up.  Quotations  this 
week  ranged  from  $4.90  to  $5.10  per  gross  ton 
F.  O.  B.  Piers,  for  Pool  1 ;  $4.80  to  $4.90  for  Pool  2, 
and  around  $4.25  to  $4.50  for  Fools  5,  6  and  7. 

In  the  charter  market  last  week  business  continued 
light  and  the  volume  of  coal  exported  remained 
small.  Inquiries,  however,  were  still  plentiful  and 
exporters  state  that  indications  pointed  to  improved 
conditions  in  the  near  future.  Prompt  vessels  con¬ 
tinued  comparatively  scarce  and  rates  in  all  directions 
were  somewhat  higher.  West  Italy  reported  a  few 
more  fixtures,  while  Scandinavia  and  northern 
Europe  continued  dull.  In  the  South  American  trade 
activity  was  confined  to  the  River  Plate  and  $5.00 
seemed  to  be  the  market  rate  while  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  latest  Italian  fixture  was  $4.40. 
There  have  been  reports  of  a  few  inquiries  for 
Brazil  and  Chile  but  nothing  definite  appeared  to 
develop.  In  the  West  Indies  trade  coal  moved 
only  in  small  quantities  and  rates  favored  charterers. 
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WEATHER  HELPS  CHICAGO 

First  Snow  Storm  of  Season  Has  Beneficial 
Effect  on  Market. 

The  event  which  retailers  have  looked  forward  to 
with  much  hope  and  which  they  have  relied  upon  to 
turn  the  tide  of  business  came  about  this  week  in 
the  Chicago  trade— the  first  snow  storm.  On  Tues¬ 
day  a  real  blizzard  struck  Chicago  and  piled  up  a 
couple  of  inches  of  slush,  and  although  it  was  barely 
cold  enough  to  snow,  the  storm  served  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  atmosphere  of  winter,  and  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  the  retailers  were  flooded  with  orders 
to  fill  coal  bins. 

The  Chicago  trade  has  seen  wide  fluctuations  in 
demand  during  the  past  few  weeks.  First  the  rail¬ 
road  and  miners’  strike  scares  boosted  the  market 
into  activity  and  a  real  rush  period  was  on  for  a 
short  time.  The  reaction,  however,  carried  the  de¬ 
mand  to  a  lower  point  than  before.  Now  the  arrival 
of  the  first  blizzard  of  the  year  has  again  turned  a 
quiet  and  dull  market  into  one  of  rush  and  activity. 

Word  from  Indiana  to  Chicago  wholesalers  reports 
half  of  the  striking  miners  back  on  the  job,  while 
many  still  remain  away  from  the  mines.  The' opera¬ 
tors  in  many  cases  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  the 
miners  return  or  not,  for  to  date  there  has  been  no 
profitable  market  in  sight. 

Illinois  mines  are  running  a  little  better  than  52 
per  cent  working  time,  which  is  only  slightly  under 
the  peak  for  two  weeks  ago  when  the  demand  was 
stimulated.  This  figure,  however,  compares  with 
35  per  cent  and  even  less  for  many  weeks  during 
the  summer.  Even  the  strike  of  a  number  of  the 
Illinois  miners  failed  to  materially  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  in  Illinois. 


country,  states  that  farmers  are  burning  corn  and 
will  do  so  all  winter  in  many  sections  of  the  corn 
belt.  He  compares  the  relative  fuel  value  of  the  corn 
and  coal  in  thermal  units  as  8,040  and  12,250,  re¬ 
spectively,  these  figures  being  averages. 

He  points  out  that  if  farmers  cannot  sell  corn 
to  make  a  profit  they  will  burn  it,  and  thereby  make 
a  substantial  saving  in  fuel.  This  corn-burning  is 
always  talked  of  when  grain  prices  are  low,  but 
should  the  market  prices  go  up,  the  idea  would  be 
abandoned  and  many  delayed  orders  for  coal  will 
come  from  the  farmer  trade.  The  farmer  situation, 
while  dark  at  the  present  time,  should  not  be  looked 
upon  with  pessimism  by  the  coal  men  catering  to 
the  farmer  trade.  True,  some  corn  will  be  burned, 
but  it  is  too  valuable  a  commodity  to  be  consumed 
in  this  manner  in  a  wholesale  way  without  boosting 
the  market  value. 


Chicago  Notes 


Prices  Up  Slightly. 

Mine-run  and  screenings  in  the  steam  market  are 
ruling  higher  with  a  steady  undertone.  Prices  have 
advanced  slightly  and  held  the  advance  without 
difficulty  The  railroad  situation  was  critical  enough 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  cause  the  awakening  of  many 
of  the  industrial  buyers,  who  came  into  the  market 
and  have  remained  there  for  the  purchases  of  their 
supplies,  regardless  of  the  rail  strike  being  averted. 

The  mine  strike  troubles  in  Indiana,  which 
threatened  to  take  on  a  nation-wide  aspect,  proved 
to  be  a  further  stimulant  to  the  buying  of  steam 
coal  as  well  as  domestic.  Another  feature  which 
aided  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  make  sales  of 
steam  coal  was  the  publishing  of  the  survey  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  as  far  as  it  applied  to 
Chicago.  This  survey  showed  Chicago  with  propor¬ 
tionally  lower  stocks  of  coal  than  other  large  cities. 
The  report  said  in  part:  “Public  utilities  probably 
have  six  weeks’  supply  of  coal  in  this  territory.  The 
railroads’  average  stocks  would  last  about  three 
weeks.  Industries  generally  have  very  low  stocks 
and  the  majority  of  householders  have  an  unusually 
small  supply  of  coal  in  their  basements.’’ 

When  each  branch  of  the  coal  consuming  public 
gets  this  information  put  before  them  in  a  clear  and 
forceable  way,  each  will  realize  that  the  other  fellow 
will  want  coal  as  much  as  himself  and  the  only 
logical  conclusion  for  the  consumer  to  draw  would 
be  to  “get  his  before  the  ruch. 

Railroads  have  absorbed  better  supplies  during 
the  past  week,  but  the  industrial  demand,  although 
better,  is  still  far  from  a  near-winter  basis.  Public 
utilities  are  reported  to  be  making  more  frequent 
inquiries,  and  with  the  prices  now  on  the  upturn 
they  are  more  inclined  than  for  some  time  past  to 
place  orders. 

Retail  Trade  Brisk. 

Retailers,  with  their  trade  enlivened  by  the  bliz¬ 
zard  of  this  week,  are  ordering  fresh  stocks  for  their 
yards,  believing  the  cold  weather  has  arrived  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  a  drain  on  their  yard  stocks. 

Trade  from  the  country  and  small  towns  in  the 
grain  belt  is  still  without  the  life  usually  apparent 
this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
farmers  are  hard  pressed  financially  and  their  crops 
are  not  bringing  the  cost  of  production.  Corn  is 
so  low  in  price  that  many  are  finding  it  profitable 
to  burn  it  instead  of  coal.  A  crop  statistician,  P.  S. 
Goodman,  one  of  the  most  reliable  authorities  in  the 


A  new  mine  has  been  opened  near  Kawanee,  Ill., 
by  the  Eagle  Coal  Co. 

Lionel  B.  Farr,  coal  man  from  Ogden,  Utah,  was 
in  Chicago  this  week  on  business. 

O.  G.  Scott  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Bureau, 
was  in  the  city  this  week  for  a  few  days. 

R.  E.  Esson,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Grant  Park,  Ill., 
was  a  visitor  on  the  Chicago  market  recently. 

L.  Lumaghi,  prominent  coal  man  of  Collinsville,  Ill., 
stopped  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel  last  week. 

S.  W.  Boughton,  retail  coal  man,  from  Wellington, 
Ill.,  was  one  of  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

H.  and  F.  Johnson,  coal  and  lumber  dealers  from 
Carroll,  Ill.,  were  in  Chicago  recently  on  business. 

E.  C.  Betts,  retail  coal  man  from  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
was  among  the  visitors  in  the  Chicago  market  last 
week. 

A.  Getts,  coal  and  grain  dealer  from  Spokane, 
Wash.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week  on  business 
matters. 

A  total  of  $616.38  was  collected  in  claims  during  the 
past  month  by  the  Ill.  &  Wis.  Association  for  its 
members. 

Mr.  Pauley  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.,  returned 
this  week  from  Indiana  coal  fields,  where  he  has  been 
inspecting  mines. 

Robert  May,  sales  manager  of  the  Southern  C., 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  week. 

Walter  Bledsoe,  president  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co->  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  visited  the  Chicago  offices 
of  his  concern  last  week. 

W.  A.  Conway  is  head  of  the  Conway  C.  &  C.  Co., 
of  Chicago,  instead  of  C.  A.  Conway,  as  reported  in 
this  column  a  few  weeks  ago. 

R.  W.  Ropkiquet,  freight  rate  attorney  from  St. 
Louis,  handling  the  traffic  matters  of  coal  concerns, 
was  in  Chicago  on  business  last  week. 

L.  O.  Stinson,  Pacific  Coast  coal  man,  stopped  in 
Chicago  this  week  and  got  acquainted  with  a  number 
oi  the  local  coal  men  before  going  East. 

Thomas  Farrell,  one-time  traffic  manager  of  the 
Wabash  R.  R.,  and  well  known  in  local  circles,  was 
in  Chicago  this  week  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

Peter  Beck,  retail  coal  merchant  of  Harvey,  Ill., 
visited  I.  L.  Runyon,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  & 

W  isconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  last  week. 

H.  V.  Stephenson,  western  manager  for  the  Bob- 
Lo-Coal  &  Sales  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Monadnock  Building,  is  in  Iowa  this  week  on  a 
business  trip. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  W.  A.  Holly,  supervisor  of  the 
Central  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau,  that  there  will 
be  no  general  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  fact  that  coal  sells  25  cents  cheaper  on  the 
South  Side  than  the  North  Side  of  Chicago  is  quite 
puzzling  to  consumers  at  times,  but  this  difference 
is  due  to  switching  charges. 

J.  E.  Reilly,  Wisconsin  sales  agent  for  the  Bob- 

L°'Coa.  &  Sales  Co-’  workinff  from  the  Chicago 
office,  is  on  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh,  his  home  town, 
where  he  will  spend  a  short  vacation. 
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Ihe  American  Gas  Association  opened  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week.  The  efforts  of  the  association  are 
especially  directed  to  the  conservation  of  fuel.  Dele¬ 
gates  representing  approximately  $4,000,000  worth  of 
property  were  in  attendance. 

The  Binkley  Coal  Co.,  11  S.  La  Salle  Street  has 
recently  acquired  the  services  of  R.  B.  Starek/who 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  car-lot  sales  and  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  Consumers  Co.  Effective  last  week 
he  took  charge  of  the  coal  purchases  and  sales,  and* 
serves  in  the  official  capacity  of  vice-president. 

The  Cumberland  Development  Co.,  13  E.  Franklin 

«mnmn  I1L’  WaS  incorPorated  last  week  for 

$^UO,000.  The  company  will  do  coal,  gas,  oil  and 
mining  business,  making  their  headquarters  in  Sesser 
Those  interested  in  the  concern  are  George  F.  Gray 
formerly  of  Chicago,  J.  F.  Johnson  and  J.  B.  Ervin! 

Leon  Romanski,  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co 
Chicago,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Club  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  coal  committee  of  that 
organization.  The  coal  committee  is  working  for 
new  members,  their  other  duties  being  the  exchange 
and  transmission  of  information  on  coal  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  City  Club  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  following  new  members  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
iJealers  Association,  as  reported  by  secretary  I.  L 
Runyan  of  Chicago :  Freitag  &  Hifty  of  New  Glarus 
Wis.,  Wisconsin  Grain  Co.,  Tiffany,  Wis.,  Camn 
Point  Coal  &  Feed  Co.,  Camp  Point,  Ill.,  City  Fuel 
Co.,  Champaign,  Ill.,  and  Smith  Coal  Co.,  Urbana,  Ill 

Nerad  Brothers  Coal  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new 
retail  coal  concern  in  the  suburb  of  Berwyn,  Ill  in¬ 
corporated  last  week  for  $30,000.  The  company ’will 
dea!  m  coal,  wood,  ice  and  building  materials,  and 

u  °^Cruand-  yards  are  located  at  R>dgeland  avenue 
and  the  Illinois  Central  tracks.  The  incorporators  are- 

I3’ N^rad  ’  J°hn  Nerad’  0tt°  1  Nerad  and  Joseph 

.,  Flyn.n  Coal  Co-  is  a  new  incorporation  in 

the  local  retail  coal  trade.  The  offices  of  this  com- 
pany  are  located  at  2211  S.  Ashland  Avenue,  where 
the  firm  will  carry  on  a  retail  business  in  fuel,  ice 
and  building  material.  It  is  also  planned  to  manu¬ 
facture  ice  having  the  plant  ready  to  operate  next 
spring.  Those  interested  in  the  firm  are  Willis  D 
Nance,  M.  B.  Bruce,  Perry  S.  Patterson. 

According  to  a  statement  given  out  recently  by 
Robert  Medill,  State  Director  of  Mines  and  Minerals, 
machinery  is  gradually  replacing  the  old-time  pick 
and  shovel  coal  miner  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Medill  draws 
his  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
month  a  considerable  number  of  Illinois  miners  from 
the  long- wall  section  in  Northern  Illinois  drifted 
to  he  mines  of  Central  and  Southern  Illinois,  where 
coal  is  dug  by  machinery. 

•  I*tjL"  F™yan>  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wiscon- 
sin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  mailed  a  copy  of 
the  City  ordinance  on  weights  to  the  Champaign  & 
Urbana  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  last 
week.  He  urged  the  members  to  have  the  measure 
passed  m  their  towns,  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
public  m  the  weights  being  given  by  retail  coal  men. 

At  ameo6Ang  the  Urbana  and  Champaign  dealers 
on  the  26th  of  last  month,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
regular  meetings  from  this  time  forward. 


To  Sell  M.  &  W.  Bonds. 

Fairmont  W.  Va.,  Nov.  10.— The  County  Court 
of  Monongalia  County  has  given  an  option  for  the 
purchase,  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  of  $350  000  of 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railway  bonds  held  by 
the  county  to  Samuel  Pursglove,  of  the  Cleveland  & 

organtown  Coal  Co.,  a  Cleveland  financier  and 
coal  operator.  The  option  provides  that  the  cash 
must  be  paid  to  the  court  before  noon,  December  6, 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  option  will  be 
exercised.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Pursglove 
represents  the  Monongahela  Railway,  which  connects 
with  the  road  at  Randall  transfer  and  furnishes  the 
empties  for  the  coal  mines  and  draws  loads  for  move¬ 
ment  northward. 

The  county  assisted  the  M.  &  W.  to  build  the 
railroad.  For  some  time  the  company  has  been  in  a 
receiver’s  hands. 
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buffalo  awaits  turn 

hange 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 

Imports  for  Nine  Months  More  Than  in  1919-Bituminons  Exports  Less  Than  Last  Year 


for  the  Better  Is  Slow  to  Arrive  in 
Soft  Coal  Trade. 


but  Big  Increase  Is  Shown  Over  Two  Years  Ago. 


Imports- 

Anthracite 


United  Kingdom . . . 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia . 

Other  countries .... 

Totals  . 

Coke . 


1919 

1,289 

300 

72,490 


'September- 
1920 


4,241 

77,03  i 
377 


Exports — • 

Anthracite .  489,783 

Bituminous — 


Belgium  . 
Denmark 
Norway  . 


Egypt 

France  .  . 

Italy .  442,208 

Netherlands .  141,851 

Sweden .  •••••• 

Switzerland .  109,101 

Canada... .  1,411,970 


It  is  still  a  matter  of  guesswork  as  to  what  the 
[tuminous  trade  will  do  from  day  to  day,  though 
t  far  for  close  to  a  year  the  guess  might  have  beei  Bituminous — • 

i  easy  one  and  always  answered  just  the  same—  — 

nthing  So  far  as  anyone  is  inclined  to  venture 
ow  in' the  line  of  prediction  it  is  the  same  thing 
Mil  Now  and  then  there  comes  along  some  sort 
f  a  scare  that  looks  as  though  it  was  going  to 
hange  things  about,  and  the  trade  waits  expectantly 
v  fter  some  time  the  expected  stress  passes  and  the 
Questions  as  to  the  consequences  are  again  answered 

ust  the  same — nothing.  .  ,  . 

It  may  not  come  out  in  that  way  with  the  present 
lifficulty  over  the  check-off  decision  but  the  trade 
loes  not  expect  to  get  much  out  of  it,  as  it  looks 
,ow  The  miners  who  would  strike  under  such 
•onditions  and  hold  out  for  an  actual  fight  must  be 
M  members  of  the  community.  The  average  man 
s  so  pleased  to  get  a  job  of  any  sort  that  he  feels 
like  sitting  up  all  night  to  keep  it  from  getting 

away  from  him.  . 

All  that  the  bituminous  shipper  can  do  now  is  t 
watch  for  the  small  orders  that  filter  in  and  not  let 
anything  get  away.  He  finds  it  about  useless  o 
send  out  either  salesmen  or  circulars  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  material  change  in  the  situation  will 
appear  for  some  months.  Nobody  m  these  days 
tries  to  set  a  time  for  a  return  of  good  business. 

If  we  get  through  the  winter  without  a  struggle 
to  keep  men  busy  we  may  see  the  spring  taking 
a  better  turn. 

Wage  Situation  Becoming  Mixed. 

A  good  many  of  the  mine  owners  are  looking  at 
the  situation  with  growing  uneasiness.  1  he  cost  ot 
mining  is  no  longer  uniform.  All  sorts  of  wages 
are  now  paid.  Some  mines  are  non-union  and  the 
wages  are  down.  Some  of  the  unionized  mines  have 
managed  to  get  their  miners  to  accept  lower  wages 
while  quite  a  good  many  mines  are  either  paying 
the  high  1920  scale  or  shut  down  because  they  can¬ 
not  pav  it.  Often  the  men  seem  to  prefer  idleness 
or  next  to  it  to  accepting  a  reduction  Some  mines 
are  running  two  or  three  days  a  week,  and  in  that 
wav  trying  to  keep  their  men  together  against  the 

time  when  they  will  be  needed  for  steady  work  - 

is™Se  rUon^f  caPSSwS.nh?he'gAS  wage  Steam  and  Domestic  Trade  Dull  and  Market 


1921 


1919 


Nine  Months" 
1920 


2,510 

137 

38,758 

26,190 

435 

1,384 

5,312 

103,991 

96,632 

499,982 

745,739 

350 

8,464 

305 

24,348 

21,506 

7,230 

39,852 

46,302 

350 

1 

1,121 

4,538 

126,197 

112,762 

542,644 

826,239 

2,150 

1,450 

7,888 

29,539 

325,234 

287,268 

3,343,528 

3,674,679 

449,704 

150,580 

290,786 

144,502 

51,667 

1,763,246 


Panama 
Mexico 
British  West  Indies. 


2,745 

10.892 

21.779 


Cuba .  140,546 


Other  West  Indies. 


Argentina 


7,920 

85,684 

20,722 

1,011 

29,933 


Brazil  . .  . 

Chili  .... 

Uruguay- 

Other  countries .  247,624 

Totals  .  2,720,447 

Coke 


63,771 


Bunker .  783,807 


15,847 

19,519 

125,156 

18,805 

276,680 

135,561 

38,007 

48,549 

482,815 

4,011,424 

80,377 

830,789 


5,916 

17,045 

17,898 


1,034,816 

9,606 

13,688 

6,305 

31,748 

3,653 

33,659 

24,411 

1,455 


11,410 

1,211,610 

17,634 

513,598 


1,152,083 

510,811 

175,910 

441,159 

8,676,553 

41,919 

75,501 

163,358 

738,720 

53,040 

367,570 

542,863 

88,357 

168,429 

772,841 

13,969,114 

447,984 

5,409,381 


1,835,525 
1,864,504 
1,627,056 
1,029,623 
572,575 
9,704,789 
122,179 
114,851 
163,703 
1,029,357 
99,550 
1,223,629 
701,088 
252,871 
195,996 
3,023,238 
23,560,234 
555,347 
6,7 18,615 


1921 

7,161 

1,925 

708,784 

37,173 

31,841 

9,921 

789,654 

17,963 

3,236,28 7 

23,709 

152,953 

42,484 

441,864 

607,051 

1,468,551 

334,090 

63,340 

8,759 

9,324,003 

184,295 

146,495 

83.038 

399,968 

68,037 

673,176 

477,615 

148,760 

88,390 

2,737,047 

17,473,625 

198,251 

6,217,379 


STAGNATION  AT  COLUMBUS 


scale  is  to  be  fixed.  Before  long  the  consumers  will 
begin  to  stock  uP  against  that  time  though  they 
have  so  much  coal  now  it  will  not  take  much  extra 
tonnage.  As  to  the  check-off  differences,  not  much 
is  looked  for.  Strikes  may  occur,  but  they  will  often 
be  welcomed 

Bituminous  Prices  Unsteady. 

Bituminous  prices  are  at  the  lowest,  some  shippers 
giving  out  new  low  figures  lately.  Q»°ta  p-^  rgh 
for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  tor  mttsDurg 


Heavily  Oversupplied. 

The  Columbus  coal  market  is  again  in  a  state  of 
stagnation,  following  the  flurry  that  was  created  by 
the  threatened  coal  and  railroad  strikes  and  sporadic 
walkouts  in  a  few  fields  after  the  injunction  by 
Federal  Judge  Anderson  against  the  check-off  sys¬ 
tem.  Many  dealers  are  well  stocked  with  coal  and 
have  more  in  transit.  Until  this  supply  is  exhausted, 
or  nearly  so,  no  great  rush  of  business  is  anticipated. 

UB111US . .  „  One  operator  described  business  as  being  “so  dead 

and  No  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  that  the  oniy  thing  left  undone  is  for  some  one  to 

and  all  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  adding  bury  us»  Reports  from  many  cities  doing  business 

$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  through  Columbus,  some  as  far  distant  as  I  et, 

to  cover  freight.  ,  .  say  that  the  markets  are  flooded.  Naturally,  there 

Anthracite  is  moving  about  normally.  The  demand  has  been  an  unusually  large  amount  of  distress  coa 

nrettv  °-ood  but  is  nothing  insistent  and  if  there  Qn  the  market,  but  this  has  not  had  jmy  widespread 


are^  no  Sensational*  "developments  the  supply  will  keep 
up  fairly  well.  Chestnut  and  stove  are  still  scarce, 
but  the  furnace  sizes  are  now  in  more  demand.  Pea 
and  the  smaller  sizes  are  very  dull,  as  they  have  to 
compete  with  soft  coal  too  much.  Independent  coa 
is  moving  pretty  well.,  and  is  usually  getting  a  small 

premium 


effect  on  the  situation  in  general.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  it  has  a  purely  local  effect. 

Many  jobbers  took  a  chance  on  either  the  railroad 
strike  or  the  coal  strike  developing  and  find  now 
that  they  played  wrong.  If  they  can  move  their 
stocks  so  as  not  to  lose  any  money,  most  of  these 


,  will  be  satisfied. 

lake  were  83,400  tons  for  the  week,  Weather  almost  too  moderate  for  furnace 


fires 


Shipments  by  lake  were  83.4UU  tons  ior  me  Weather  almost  too  muucmuc 

of  wlffch  36,800  tons  cleared  for  Milwaukee  32 £00  has  prevailed  for  weeks,  but  a  cold  wave  is  due  to 


tons  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  9,000  tons  for  She 
boygan,  and  5,000  tons  for  Chicago. 

Freight  rates  are  quiet  at  former  figures  65-70 
cents  to  Chicago,  60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  55  cents 
to  Sheboygan,  and  50  cents  to  Duluth. 


Screenings  this  week  are  quoted  at  from  85  cents 
to  $1.10  for  Hocking  and  $1  to  $1.25  for  West 
Virginia. 

Hocking  lump  is  $2.75  to  $3.35,  Hocking  run-of- 
mine  from  $1.65  to  $2.50,  and  the  Fomeroy  grades 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton  higher.  West  Virginia 
splint  is  $3  to  $3.25  and  the  white  ash  50  cents 
higher.  West  Virginia  run-of-mine  is  $1.75  to  $2; 
Pocahontas  lump,  $4.50. 

Labor  troubles  that  developed  in  the  Hocking 
field  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field 
following  the  injunction  against  the  check-off  have 
died  down  and  collieries  that  were  idle  because  of 
striking  miners  are  operating  again.  Production, 
however,  is  just  about  on  a  50  per  cent  basis. 

Another  Coal  “Scandal.” 

With  one  state  coal  scandal  just  brought  to  light 
and  aired,  another  has  broken  out  with  operators, 
miners  and  politicians  united  in  an  attack  on  the  state 
administration.  The  cause  of  the  latest  outbreak 
is  the  award  of  a  small  coal  contract  to  a  West 
Virginia  company  for  five  cars  of  nut,  pea  and  slack 
delivered  in  Columbus  at  $4.20  a  ton.  The  lowest 
bid  of  the  Ohio  coal  men  was  $3.09.  Preference 
was  given  the  West  Virginia  coal  on  the  ground  that 
it  tested  higher  in  B.  T.  U. 

Operators  demanded  to  know  why  West  Virginia 
coal  men  should  have  the  profits  on  coal  burned 
by  Ohio  institutions.  Miners  called  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  award  in 
view  of  the  program  announced  to  relieve  unemploy¬ 
ment.  W.  D.  McKinney,  secretary  of  the  Southern 


T.  T.  Robson,  sales  manager  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  spent  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
at  his  company’s  Cincinnati  office. 


reach  Ohio  this  week  and  may  stimulate  business 
somewhat.  Unless  it  lasts  for  a  week  or  more, 
however,  dealers  do  not  anticipate  any  marked  mi- 

SacSS  gasbatn,'and  “«h*weX ’n  “co.dlr  than  oSb  Coa,  Exchange,  declared  .ha,  .he  bes,  Wes, 
“is  now  they  are  still  using  gas.  Virginia  eoal  is  not  worth  that  much  more  than 

Steam  Coal  Prices  Decline.  the  poorest  Ohio  coal.  If  Ohio  coal  isn  t  good 

Steam  coa  haT  suffered  another  decline  in  price,  enough  for  Ohio's  own  institutions,  why  should 
but  lump  and  mine-run  still  hold  to  former  prices,  anyone  bum  it?  he  asked. 
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Alabama  Coal  Man  Charges  Plot  to  Throttle 
Non-Union  Competition. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov  9.— S.  L.  Yerkes,  one  of 
the  leading  coal  operators  in  the  Alabama  district, 
charges  in  a  lengthy  statement  that  coal  operators  and 
union  miners  organizations  of  the  central  competitive 
field  have  been  in  a  conspiracy  to  throttle  competition 
from  non-union  fields  and  that  the  check-off  system 
has  been  used  to  that  end.  It  is  alleged  in  Mr. 
Yerkes’  statement  that  funds  thus  raised  have  been 
used  for  conducting  strikes  in  Alabama  and  West 
Virginia. 

He  declares  that  the  injunction  suit  of  the  Border¬ 
land  Coal  Corporation  against  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  Indiana  coal  operators, 
which  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  Judge  Anderson’s 
injunction  at  Indianapolis,  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
upheaval  in  the  central  competitive  field,  upon  which 
'‘the  attention  of  the  country  is  focused.” 

Even  more  sensational  than  the  injunction  itself, 
^T;  Yerkes  declares,  is  the  bill  of  complaint  upon 
which  it  is  based,  “wherein  is  laid  bare  in  cold  legal 
phraseology  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  operators  in  the  unionized  field 
to  force  the  union  upon  non-union  fields  of  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.” 

Labor  Troubles  in  Alabama. 

While  Alabama  is  not  named  in  the  bill  or  injunc¬ 
tion,  he  continues,  the  “lawlessness  and  bloodshed 
which  attended  the  strike  in  this  state  resulted  in  a 
similar  effort  to  organize  the  miners  here,  and  are 
logically  traceable  to  the  same  source.” 

After  discussing  the  bill  of  complaint  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  Mr.  Yerkes  concludes: 

“It  was  shown  in  the  Coronado  Coal  Co.  case  vs. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  wherein  the  operators  whose  mines  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  employes  murdered  through  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  union  to  unionize  the  mines,  recovered 
judgment  for  approximately  $2,000,000  damages,  that 
the  above  conspiracy  existed  with  respect  to  Alabama 
and  all  other  non-union  coal  producing  districts  in 
the  United  States. 

“That  this  conspiracy  still  exists  with  respect  to 
Alabama  is  evidenced  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  union  in  their  effort  to  throttle 
the^  coal  mines  and  freeze  the  consuming  public 
during  the  1920-21  strike  in  this  district,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  loss  of  life,  bloodshed,  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty,  etc.,  occasioned  thereby.  All  for  the  purpose  of 
shackling  the  coal  industry  in  Alabama  and  the  people 
engaged  therein  with  the  union  domination  to  the 
end  that  they  will  be  unable  to  compete,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  tributary  to  Alabama,  with  the  unionized  coal 
fields  enjoying  more  favorable  natural  working  con¬ 
ditions.” 


Court  Proceedings  Begun  to  Test  Validity  of 
Pennsylvania  Law. 

A  test  suit  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the 
anthracite  tax  law  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  was 
bled  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday.  It  was 
brought  by  a  shareholder  in  the  Thomas  Colliery  Co. 
The  Attorney  General  s  office  filed  an  answer,  and 
November  25th  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  a  hearing. 
The  law  provides  a  tax  of  \y2  per  cent,  on  the  sales 
price  of  all  anthracite  shipped  to  market.  The  first 
payment  is  due  on  January  1st,  covering  the  last  six 
months  of  1921.  It  is  hoped  that  a  decision  will  be 
secured  before  then,  upsetting  the  law. 

The  plaintiff  declares  the  difference  between  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous  coal  is  one  of  degree  and 
not  of  kind,  asserts  anthracite  is  sold  in  connection 
with  bituminous,  large  amounts  of  it  being  sold  to 
other  States  or  countries,  and  that  it  is  expensive 
to  produce.  The  tax  is  held  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  state  and  Federal  constitutions  in  several  parti¬ 
culars. 

Ihe  Attorney  General’s  answer  declares  the  State 
does  not  admit  that  “anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
are  merely  different  grades  or  qualities  of  coal,  but 
submits  to  the  court  that  they  are  distinctly  different 
commodities  under  the  basic  facts.” 

The  principal  differences  between  the  coals  are  set 
forth  at  length,  while  the  answer  goes  into  detail 
regarding  qualities  of  bituminous,  semi-  bituminous, 
anthracite  and  semi-anthracite  coals.  Substantially  all 
the  anthracite  is  declared  to  be  used  for  fuel  only, 
while  bituminous  and  its  products  are  used  for  a 
great  number  of  other  purposes,  which  are  enum¬ 
erated. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  no  county  produces 
both  kinds  of  coal,  and  that  wherever  one  is  present 
the  other  is  absent,  and  that  according  to  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  theory  anthracite  in  the  making  was 
not  subjected  to  the  same  processes  of  nature  as 
bituminous. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Clarence  L.  Standish,  of  Lockport,  has  boueh 

w  l°T^StobHshed  Coal  and  wood  business  o 

W  oods  &  Gill,  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Gasporf 
Sales  Agent  W.  P.  Smith  spent  the  early  part  0 

h/r,TeeAk  ^  Toronto>  Poking  after  the  coal  busines 
of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Cc.,  which  company  he  represent 

The.  weather  has  at  last  turned  wintry  so  tha 
[  lere  is  no  further  reason  for  complaining ’that  coa 
buying  is  below  the  normal  on  account  of 


spring. 


like  days. 

The  Buffalo  waterworks  are  staying  out  of  th< 
coal  market  at  present,  though  they  declined  to  ac 
cept  the  lowest  bid  in  the  list  lately  obtained.  I, 
is  said  that  there  is  coal  enough  at  the  works  tr 
last  till  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  show  what  business  in  general  is  doing  thi< 
season  it  is  necessary  only  to  note  that  the  re- 

lf0n  °re  by  lake  t0  November  totaled 
Uto l,a80  gross  tons,  as  against  8,005,242  tons  for 
the  entire  season  last  year,  with  the  business  prettv 
nearly  ended  at  the  close  of  October. 

Sales  Agent  W.  C.  Blodgett,  of  Dickson  &  Eddy 
has  been  in  Oswego  lately,  arranging  for  the  appoint’ 
ment  of  John  E.  Hawley  to  succeed  Edward  S 
Monen,  retired,  as  representative  of  the  firm  there' 
Mr.  Hawley  is  son  of  C.  E.  Hawley,  Oswego  ship- 
ping  agent  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 

The  Kanawha-Elkhorn  Collieries,  Inc.,  is  taking 
possession  of  its  newly  acquired  docks  at  Savannah 
Ga  which  will  handle  most  of  its  export  trade  in 
that  direction.  They  will  be  in  charge  of  J  A 
Gerstenfeld,  who  has  an  interest  in  them  The 
company  management  is  in  the  office  of  W  H  H 
Davenport  at  Buffalo.  ' 


Norfolk  Notes. 

B.  S.  Wright,  local  manager  for  Callaghan- Atkin¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  just  returned  from  New  York 
where  he  visited  the  office  of  his  company. 

C.  L.  Massei,  local  manager  for  the  Eastern  Coal 
&.  Export  Corp.,  has  been  out  to  the  company’s 
mines  in  West  Virginia,  for  the  past  ten  days. 

The  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  has  closed  its 
Richmond  office  and  in  future  all  territory  handled 
by  the  Richmond  office  will  be  handled  through  the 
Norfolk  office. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  E.  I.  Ford  will  regret 
to  learn  that  he  is  in  New  York  critically  ill  with 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Ford  represents  the  Consolidated 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  Newport  News. 

Mr.  Crump,  who  recently  moved  to  Baltimore  to 
take  charge  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.’s  office 
there  has  been  transferred  to  the  Washington  office 
of  the  company  as  the  Baltimore  office  has  recently 
been  closed. 


Mining  Men  to  Meet  Hoover. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  American  Min¬ 
ing  Congress  to  consider  plans  to  stabilize  the  coal 
industry,  particularly  the  bituminous  end  of  it,  and 
otherwise  improve  existing  conditions,  will  meet’  with 
Secretary  Hoover  next  Monday,  the  14th.  There  are 
three  committees,  one  composed  of  coal  operators, 
one  of  owners  of  metal  mines  and  one  representing 
the  petroleum  producers.  The  personnel  of  the  coal 
committee  is  as  follows: 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dundon,  W.  Va. ;  S.  D.  Warriner,  chairman 
of  the  General  Policies  Committee  of  the  anthracite 
operators;  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  New  York; 
Charles  S.  Keith,  president  of  the  Central  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  and  Albert  J.  Nason,  of  the 
Nason  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 


Press  Influence. 


The  influence  of  the  Hearst  papers  in  securing 
prefeiment  for  their  candidates  is  a  circumstance 
that  can  not  be  like’y  disposed  of.  The  influence 
of  the  so-called  “yellow  press”  is  vast,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  these  publications  were 
working  against  the  influence  of  practically  all  other 
publications  of  note  in  this  city. 

The  circumstances  brings  out  the  inability  of  the 
press  to  lead  where  the  people  do  not  want  to 
follow,  but,  pandering  to  the  mob,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  giving  them  what  they  want,  it  is  easy  to  lead’ 
a  crusade.  Endeavoring  to  turn  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  is  quite  a  different  matter. 


New  England  Dealers’  Stocks. 

A'  ,CIark’  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealeis  Association,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  mem¬ 
bers  in  which  he  says : 

“There  is  approximately  2,000,000  tons  domestic 
size  anthracite  in  possession  of  the  retail  coal  dealers 
of  New  England.  You  have  delivered  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  approximately  5,000,000  tons,  7/12  of  your 
f,6ar  y  n?eds-  These  figures  denote  to  us  anyway 
that  we  have  been  able  to  take  from  the  anthracite 
producing  companies  our  full  share  of  the  normal 
output.  If  we  had  had  shipped  to  us  1,000,000  tons  a 
month  there  could  be  absolutely  no  criticism  of  our 
methods  in  handling  tonnage,  but  we  had  a  rather 
large  tonnage  in  our  possession  April  1st  which 
was  slupped  previously  to  the  lowering  of  prices. 
That  fact,  however,  is  not  considered  by  the  operators. 

U  we  could  know  positively,  force  you  all  to  re¬ 
port  statistics,  it  would  be  interesting  and  most  valu¬ 
able  information  for  the  trade  to  know,  what  sizes 
make  up  this  2,000,000  tons  now  in  storage  There 

LI10  ?  Arng  ™thority  t0  “Hect  such  statistics  out- 
i  e  of  Massachusetts.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
blow  what  percentage  of  this  tonnage  is  in  sizes 

ple^e  han  ^  St0VC  and  nUt  TdI  US  in  Percentages 

We  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  should 
begin  to  curtail  inventory  in  preparation  for  lower 
reight  rates  and  lower  cost  at  the  mines  next  spring 
We  are  a  long  distance  from  the  producing  field  and 
we  must  carry  more  reserve  than  those  dealers ’who 
are  located  a  few  miles  from  the  mines.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  later  on.” 


Revised  regulations  regarding  the  procedure  for 
testing  explosives  for  permissibility  for  use  in  gase¬ 
ous  and  dusty  coal  mines  are  contained  in  Schedule 
17,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  at  Washington. 


New  England  dealers  receiving  coal  by  water  met 
in  Providence  last  Wednesday  to  discuss  methods  for 
checking  the  depredations  of  thieves  who  make  a 
specialty  of  stealing  coal  from  barges  moving  through 
the  Sound. 


Your  advertising  backs  up  your  sales  force.  See 
that  the  sales  force  backs  up  your  advertising. 


A.  C.  Van  De  Velde,  formerly  manager  of  the  coal 
department,  of  the  Ohio  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Cleve- 
Hnd,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Schroeder- 
Ketly  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  the  Union  Na- 
™"al  JkUw  Balding,  that  city,  effective  November 
/th.  Mr.  Van  De  Velde  is  an  experienced  coal  man, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  retail  business  in  Chicago 
previous  to  going  with  the  Ohio  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
He  was  in  active  charge  of  the  coal  business  of  the 
latter  concern  for  four  years  before  taking  on  his 
latest  connection. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Using  Small  Anthracite  for  Domestic  Purposes.  Bituminous  Tonnage  Reaches  Its  Peak  and 


Operators  Tell  of  Advantages  of  Mixing  Pea  and  Buckwheat  with  Larger  Sizes  or 
Burning  Them  Separately  in  Special  Types  of  Apparatus. 


The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  devotes 
a  large  part  of  a  recent  issue  of  “Anthracite”  to 
telling  the  public  how  to  burn  hard  coal  economically 
and  how  to  manage  various  types  of  heating  plants. 
One  chapter  relates  to  the  use  of  small  sizes  as  a 
substitute  for  domestic  sizes  or  mixed  with  the  latter. 

It  seems  as  if  it  would  pay  the  operators  to  place 
copies  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  retail  dealers 
for  distribution  to  their  customers,  so  that  the  in¬ 
formation  regarding  steam  sizes  might  go  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good. 

The  booklet  says  it  is  not  generally  recognized  to 
what  an  extent  economy,  without  any  loss  in 
efficiency,  may  be  secured  through  the  use  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  anthracite,  pea  and  buckwheat  No. 

1  either  by  themselves  or  mixed  with  the  larger 
sizes.  Maximum  heating  is  demanded  with  relative 
infrequency.  Pea  coal  can  be  used  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  as  the  regular  fuel  in  the  home  either  by 
itself  or  mixed  with  chestnut  in  furnaces  and  heaters, 
in  kitchen  ranges  and  laundry  stoves,  and  for  bank¬ 
ing  furnace  and  range  fires  at  night. 

Buckwheat  No.  1  can  be  used  as  the  regular  fuel 
in  certain  types  of  magazine-feed  heaters,  also  for 
laundry  and  other  small  stoves  with  close  grates, 
and  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  banking  fires 
at  night. 

Small  Coal  for  Banking. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  bank  either  furnace  or  range 
with  large  sized  coal.  Fire  bed  at  night  should  be 
covered  with  a  compact  layer  such  as  is  provided 
by  pea  or  buckwheat  coal.  Whether  the  weather 
be  extremely  cold  or  not,  these  smaller  sizes,  par¬ 
ticularly  buckwheat  No.  1,  are  invaluable  for  bank- 
ing  fires.  The  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  do 
not  have  anv  bearing  on  fire-banking. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  method  for 
banking  the  fire  at  night  is  first  to  feed  the  fire 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  usual  size  in  use,  and 
top  it  off  with  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  pea,  or 
buckwheat  No.  1,  preferably  the  latter,  which  will 
fill  in  between  the  larger  lumps  and  hold  the  fare. 
This  topping  will  burn  up  quickly  in  the  morning, 
after  which  the  larger  size  can  be  fired  as  usual. 

The  greater  economy,  however,  is  obtained  through 
the  use  of  a  mixture  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
sizes  in  the  regular  operation  of  stove  or  furnace. 
Virtually  every  kitchen  range  or  heating  apparatus 
is  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  blend  of  sizes  which 
will  give  a  maximum  of  efficiency  under  ordinary 


Stow 


conditions,  and  with  a  minimum  of  expense 
the  different  sizes  in  separate  bins. 

An  Economical  Mixture. 

In  the  case  of  a  hot  air  furnace  burning  egg 
coal,  a  mixture  of  egg  coal  and  pea  coal,  or  even 
egg  coal  and  buckwheat  coal,  if  the  grate  is  not  too 
coarse,  can  be  used  with  satisfaction  in  all  except 
extremely  cold  weather.  The  coal  can  be  fired  in 
separate  shovelfuls,  one  of  egg,  then  one  of  pea  or 
buckwheat,  then  another  of  egg.  It  will  even  be 
found  possible  to  fire  with  pea  coal  alone  for  days 
at  a  time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  just  enough 
heat  to  take  off  the  chill  is  needed. 

In  using  a  mixture  of  sizes  some  experimenters 
have  shoveled  over  small  piles  of  each  size,  much 
as  concrete  is  mixed,  but  firing  by  separate  shovel¬ 
fuls  is  easier  and  apparently  just  as  efficient. 

Special  Types  of  Furnaces. 

To  the  builders  of  new  houses  and  to  those  who 
are  contemplating  changes  in  their  heating  plants,  it 
is  suggested  that  even  more  economy  in  their  fuel 
bills  may  be  effected  through  the  installation  of 
magazine  feed  furnaces  which  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  buckwheat  No.  1.  The  magazine  feed 
type  of  furnace  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 

surface  or  shovel-fed  type. 

One  filling  of  the  magazine  each  twenty-four  hours 
is  all  that  is  usually  required.  The  fuel  is  supplied 
slowly,  automatically  and  regularly  to  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber  and  there  is  no  slowing  down  of  the 
fire  such  as  always  occurs  when  fresh  coal  is 
shoveled  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ordinary  domestic 
heater. 

The  automatic  feed  and  the  sloping  grates  of  the 
magazine  heaters  maintain  the  fire  bed  at  a  uniform 
thickness.  The  only  need  for  the  shovel  is  to  fill 
the  hod  from  which  you  fill  the  magazine,  and 
there  is  no  need  whatsoever  for  the  poker.  Maga¬ 
zine  feed  heaters  are  made  in  cast  iron  sectional 
and  tubular  types  suitable  for  dwellings,  churches, 
apartment  houses,  factories,  greenhouses,  etc. 

Another  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  using 
buckwheat  No.  1  coal  is  that  because  of  the  smaller 
size  of  the  fuel  and  the  more  uniform  temperature 
maintained  in  the  magazine-feed  furnace,  the  tendency 
to  clinker  (the  bane  of  the  householder  who  takes 
care  of  his  own  furnace)  is  much  reduced.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  buckwheat  is  much  cheaper  than  the  larger 
domestic  sizes. 


Falls  Back  Slightly. 

Bituminous  production,  which  rose  very  sharply 
during  the  first  week  of  the  railroad  strike  scare — 
getting  slightly  above  the  1 1,000, 000-ton  mark,  as 
shown  by  the  revised  figures — fell  back  slightly  the 
following  week,  even  though  the  strike  order  was  not 
rescinded  until  nearly  the  end  of  that  period.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  pace  was  too  fast  to  be  maintained,  first 
because  output  had  outstripped  demand,  and  secondly 
because  car  shortage  was  appearing  in  spots  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  spread  if  production  had 
not  slackened  because  of  market  conditions. 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

I - N  et  T  ons - “ 

Week  Ending  1921  1920 

October  8  .  9,134,000  12,103,000 

October  15  .  9,711,000  12,110,000 

October  22 .  11,058,000  12,232,000 

October  29 .  10,951,000  12,407,000 

Bituminous  Production  for  October. 

The  record  of  production  for  the  month  of  October 
shows  clearly  how  demand  had  been  stimulated  by 
reports  of  a  possible  stoppage  of  transportation.  The 
output  of  bituminous  coal,  it  is  estimated,  was  43,- 
741,000  tons,  an  increase  of  8,614,000  tons  over  the 
revised  figure  for  the  month  preceding.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  however,  that  the 
October  output  was  still  much  lower  than  what  the 
experience  of  the  past  eight  years  has  indicated  as 
normal.  It  exceeded  the  October,  1914,  production, 
but  fell  short  of  1920  by  8,000,000  tons.  In  compari¬ 
son  with  the  8-year  average,  it  was  4,000,000  tons 
behind. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  past  8  years  are  shown 
below 


Fairmont  Stops  Lake  Shipments. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.‘,  Nov.  10,-The  Fairmont 
region’s  lake  season  has  practically  been  completed. 
It  is  estimated  that  725,200  tons  of  coal  went  to 
lake  ports  off  the  Monongahela  and  Connellsville  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  and  the  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  Railway.  There  perhaps  was  a  slight  bit 
of  lake  tonnage  off  the  Monongah  Railway  other 
than  that  transferred  by  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling, 
but  it  was  very  limited. 

The  19?1  lake  season  was  none  too  favorable  tor 
the  Fairmont  region,  although  it  ran  larger  than  had 
been  anticipated. 

Due  to  B.  &  O.  charging  the  extra  28  cents  on 
coal  carrying  beginning  on  November  1  no  coal  went 
off  the  B.  &  O.  divisions  after  that  date,  although 
lake  coal  loading  continued  late  last  week  on  the 
M  &  W  ,  some  of  the  roads  having  been  granted 
an  extension  of  the  special  rate  allowed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Mining 
Institue  was  held  at  Wilkes-Barre  last  Saturday 
evening.  It  was  the  first  since  1917  and  was  attended 
by  several  hundred  officials  and  employees  of  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  companies  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 


Clarify  the  Freight  Situation. 

The  railroad  men  report  that  no  definite  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  coal  interests  to  secure  a  reduction 
on  freight  rates  and  there  is  no  information  available 
as  to  when  a  change  will  be  made.  It  is  a  general 
belief  that  shippers  should  be  amply  protected  against 
a  sudden  change  as  regards  coal  on  the  road  which 
may  be  held  up  in  the  winter  time  for  much  more 
than  the  usual  period  of  transit. 

While  it  is  sometimes  said  that  this  is  speculative 
tonnage,  others  maintain  that  a  certain  flow  of  un¬ 
consigned  coal  is  highly  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  public.  Retailers,  particularly  in  the  remote 
places,  are  obliged  to  have  a  supply  on  hand  that 
will  last  them  for  months,  and  they  would  require 
still  more  protection  with  regard  to  notice  of  change. 
At  any  rate  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  situation 
clarified  in  regard  to  freight  rates  for,  as  it  is  now, 
much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  future,  and  a 
great  deal  of  buying  that  might  be  of  a  substantial 
character,  is  held  down  to  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  be¬ 
cause  of  apprehension  as  to  the  future  basis  of 
freights. 

The  North  Shore  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Evanston,  I1L 


If  the  rate  of  output  attained  during  the  last  half 
of  October  were  continued  during  the  next  two 
months,  the  total  bituminous  production  for  the  year 
1921  would  be  about  435.000,000  tons— the  smallest 
in  any  year  since  1914. 

Examination  of  the  table  shows  that  up  to  the  end 
of  October  the  year  1921  was  12,000,000  tons  behind 
1915,  13,000,000  tons  behind  1914,  54,000,000  tons  be¬ 
hind  1913,  63,000,000  tons  behind  1919,  73,000,000 
tons  behind  1916,  113,000,000  tons  behind  1920,  120,- 
000,000  tons  behind  1917,  155,000,000  tons  behind  1918. 

Anthracite  Production. 

A  decrease  of  162,000  tons  in  the  anthracite  output 
during  the  last  week  of  October  was  caused  by  the 
observance  of  Mitchell  Day  on  October  29th.  Com¬ 
parative  figures  for  recent  weeks  are  shown  below : 

, - N  et  T  ons - ~ ' 


Week  Ending  1921 

October  8 .  1,793,000 

October  15 .  1,843,000 

October  22 .  1,942,000 

October  29 .  1,780,000 


1920 

1,898.000 

1,906.000 

1,969,000 

1,743,000 


A  coal  mine  in  Kansas  which  was  being  operated 
on  a  co-operative  basis  by  miners  who.  refused  to 
join  the  protest  strike  against  the  imprisonment  of 
Alexander  Howat,  formerly  district  president  of  the 
U.  M.  W.,  was  blown  up  by  dynamite  last  Monday. 

Among  the  recent  equipment  orders  reported  .is 
one  for  900  freight  cars  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  the  same  company  has  invited  bids  for 
2,000  coal  cars,  to  cost  about  $4,000,000. 


I 


Year  to 

October 

October  31 

1913 . 

.  46,164,000 

394,000,000 

1914 . 

.  37,685,000 

353,000,000 

1915 . 

.  44,198.000 

352,000,000 

1916 . 

.  44.807,000 

413,000,000 

1917 . 

.  48,337.000 

460,000,000 

1918 . 

.  52,300,000 

495,000,000 

1919 . 

.  56,243,000 

403,000,000 

1920 . 

.  52,144,000 

453,000.000 

8-Year  average.. 

..  47,700,000 

415,000,000 

1921 . 

..  43,741,000 

340.000,000 
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New  YorK  Notes 


Charles  L.  Dering  was  among  the  Chicago  coal 
men  in  town  this  week. 

Lewis  W.  Shaub,  vice-president  of  the  Seiler  Coal 
Co.,  90  West  Street,  spent  part  of  the  present  week 
at  the  company’s  Detroit  office. 

The  New  Central  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  the 
third  floor  of  the  Whitehall  Building  to  rooms  215- 
16-17  in  the  same  building. 

W.  J.  Lawson,  New  York  manager  of  the  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  month’s  tour 
through  Wisconsin  and  neighboring  states. 

H.  H.  Benedict,  formerly  sales  manager  of  Geo. 
D.  Harris  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Geo.  D.  Harris  Trading  Co. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  former  position  by  C.  A.  Bill. 

In  preparation  for  probable  requirements  in  the 
event  of  the  Farrell  absorption  taking  place,  Burns 
Bros,  have  arranged  to  secure  additional  office  ac¬ 
commodations  adjacent  to  their  present  quarters  at 
50  Church  street. 

Brooklyn  dealers  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  will  not  open  again  until  Monday  morning.  Such 
an  arrangement  at  this  time  of  the  year  indicates  a 
dullness  of  the  retail  market,  due  largely  to  disin¬ 
clination  to  extend  credit. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt’s  new  office  at  No.  1 
Broadway,  which  embraces  an  aggregate  of  six 
rooms,  two  more  than  heretofore,  has  now  been  com¬ 
pletely  refurnished  and  carpeted  in  uniform  style  and 
constitutes  a  very  handsome  business  establishment. 

It  is  notable  that  one  hears,  much  more  frequently 
than  was  previously  the  case,  allusions  to  the  probable 
use  of  soft  coal  for  domestic  purposes  in  this  section, 
as  the  continued  high  price  of  anthracite  attracts 
more  and  more  attention.  It  is  recognized  that  even 
with  the  reduction  of  miners’  wages,  the  cost  of  min¬ 
ing  and  preparing  anthracite  will  continue  high  as 
years  go  by  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced.  On  this  account  one  fre¬ 
quently  hears  soft  coal  people  say  that  the  time  will 
come  when  tonnage  from  the  smokeless  fields ,  will 
be  regularly  shipped  to  New  York  and  New  England 
for  domestic  purposes. 

The  will  of  the  late  Samuel  T.  Peters  was  filed  for 
probate  in  the  Suffolk  County  Surrogate’s  Court  at 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  last  Monday.  The  estate,  which  is 
valued  at  several  million  dollars,  is  divided  among 
Mr.  Peters’  widow  and  his  son  and  daughter  Each 
receives  $500,000  outright,  and  Mrs.  Peters,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  receiving  the  household  and  personal  effects 
of  her  late  husband,  divides  with  her  two  children 
the  residuary  estate.  The  will  directs  that  the  be¬ 
quest  to  his  son,  Harry  T.  Peters,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Peters,  be  taken  from  the 
capital  stock  of  the  firm,  but  that  $1,000,000  invested 
in  the  business  remain  so  invested  for  the  period  fixed 
by  the  partnership  agreement  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Peters  on  January  1st. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


Wynkoop  Coal  Mining  Co. 

The  Wynkoop  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  Carl  B. 
Wynkoop  is  the  head,  has  opened  an  office  at  149 
Broadway  and  will  take  over  part  of  the  business 
heretofore  handled  by  the  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal 
Co.  .The  latter  concern  will  in  the  future  confine  its 
activities  chiefly  to  the  export  trade,  turning  over 
some  of  its  domestic  business,  both  line  and  tide¬ 
water,  to  the  Wynkoop  Coal  Mining  Co.  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  will  also  maintain  a  sales  office 
at  149  Broadway  and  handle  their  own  tonnage  direct 
instead  of  through  the  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal’ 
Co.,  as  under  the  former  arrangement.  Henry  C. 
1. 1  fast  is  associated  with  Mr.  Wynkoop  in  the  Wyn¬ 
koop  Coal  Mining  Co.  W.  B.  Walton,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Cosgrove  &  Co. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Railway  during  September  amounted 
to  1,266,364  tons,  compared  with  2,092,759  tons  in 
corresponding  month  of  1920,  a  decrease  of  826,395 
tons,  or  39.5  per  cent. 


Sidney  Moss,  of  the  United  Collieries  Co.,  has  gone 
to  St.  Louis  on  a  mission  for  his  company. 

C.  A.  Wenther,  of  C.  A.  Wenther  &  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  was  in  the  city  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

L.  B.  Ramsey,  president  of  the  Logan  Fuel  Co., 
Charleston,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday. 

A.  B.  Long,  vice-president  of  the  Solvay  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday! 

W.  E.  Darnaby,  vice-president  of  the  Southeastern 
Coal  Co.,  is  in  Georgia  in  the  interest  of  his  com¬ 
pany  this  week. 

P.  W.  Slemp,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Richvein 
Coal  Co.  is  enjoying  a  vacation  at  his  old  home  at 
Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 

__  Wheeler  Boone,  president  of  the  Boone  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  the  Big  Sandy  dis¬ 
trict  of  West  Virginia. 

Herbert  Foore,  formerly  of  the  Dayton  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  Wellston,  Ohio,  was  calling  on  coal  friends 
in  the  city  on  Monday. 

S.  A.  Loth,  president  of  the  Mohio  Coal  Co.,  has 
sued  the  receiver  of  that  company  for  $9,000  alleged 
to  be  due  him  as  back  pay. 

Gale  Webber,  formerly  resident  manager  of  the 
Van  Curen  Coal  Co.  here,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  W.  I.  Sallee  at  Detroit. 

M.  R.  Price,  purchasing  agent  for  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week  negoti¬ 
ating  for  that  city’s  supply  of  coal. 

Ed.  Avent,  Jr.,  resident  manager  of  the  Bewly- 
Darst  Co.,  spent  most  of  last  week  in  Detroit,  meet¬ 
ing  some  big  Michigan  customers. 

B.  L.  Keeney,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Middle 
West  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in 
Detroit  and  other  parts  of  Michigan. 

F.  E.  Magee,  western  sales  manager  for  the  W. 
E.  Deegins  Coal  Co.,  was  at  Wapakoneta  and  other 
Northwestern  Ohio  cities  this  week. 

Oscar  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  visited  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  the  company  last  week. 

Harry  W.  Faught,  for  several  years  with  the 
Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  become  connected  with 
the  new  Superior  Coal  Co.  as  assistant  sales  manager. 

Abner  Lunsford,  who  is  the  manager  of  operations 
at  the  Henry  Ford  mining  properties  in  the  Banner 
fork  district  of  Kentucky,  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday. 

Charles  H.  Hughes,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the 
Hughes  Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Richvein  Coal  Co.,  and  will  be  attached  to  its  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office. 

August  Clausing,  who  formerly  was  with  the 
1  homas  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to  the  Nor- 
folk-Chesapeake  Coal  Co.  and  will  be  attached  to  its 
Cincinnati  office. 

_  George  W.  Hills,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Virginia 
Coal  Co.,  W.  I.  Donnelly  of  the  Logan-Kanawha 
Coal  Co.,  and  Ira  J.  Prugh  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co., 
visited  Detroit  last  week. 

A.  L.  Allais,.  president  of  the  Columbus  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Hazard 
Coal  Operators  Association,  of  which  he  is  president. 

The  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  has  been  called  to 
meet  on  November  21st,  to  nominate  six  candidates 
for  directors  of  the  exchange.  The  terms  of  R.  A. 
Colter,  George  M.  Kearns  and  J.  M.  MacDonald 
expire.  ( 

Bert  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  and 
J.  M.  MacDonald  of  the  MacDonald  Coal  Co.,  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
on  Monday. 

E.  V  .  Tildesley,  who  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
Tildesley  Coal  Co.,  has  sold  his  interest  in  that 
corporation  and  returned  to  his  former  home  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  has  gone  into  turkey 
business  in  a  large  way. 

Col.  C.  R.  Moriarity,  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consoli- 


---  - ’  — * -  iiUUMUll  k_oai 

Co.,  R.  o.  Heyser  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  and  R. 
A.  Colter  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  attended  the  rate 
hearing  at  Atlantic  City  last  week. 

Charles  H.  Todd,  formerly  with  the  Thomas  N 
Mordue  Coal  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Bickers,  formerly 
with  the  Van  Buren  Coal  Co.,  have  accepted  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  new  Big  Mandy  Coal  Co.,  which  ha- 
opened  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building, 
with  Rush  Meadows  in  charge. 

Navy  Wants  4,200  Tons. 

Bids  for  furnishing  4,200  tons  of  bituminous  or 
semi-bituminous  mine-run  coal  to  the  Naval  Air  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  will  be  opened  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  November  22nd  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department.  Period  of  delivery  is 
December  1st,  1921,  to  March  31st,  1922,  and  at  least 
L2UU  tons  must  be  delivered  prior  to  January  1st. 

According  to  specifications,  which  are  embraced  in 
Schedule  9040,  moisture  must  not  exceed  3  per  cent; 
ash,  9  per  cent;  volatile,  28  per  cent;  sulphur,  2  per 
cent,  and  the  coal  must  run  at  least  14,000  in  B.T.U. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


-or  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  oer 
word  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  ty^ 

Z,^rd'SPry  V deslred'  the  charge  is  $3.SO  per  inch,  etch 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 

COAL  OPERATOR,  ATTENTION! 

I  AM  in  position  to  bring  you  in  di- 
*  rect  contact  with  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England.  Long  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  acquaintance  with  the  trade 
have  enabled  me  to  handle  large  ton¬ 
nage.  I  desire  the  exclusive  represen¬ 
tation  in  above  named  territory  for 
one  high  grade  low  volatile  and  one 
gas  coal  operation.  Address  “Box 
N4,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

OIGH-CLASS  man  with  established  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  charge  sales  department. 
New  York  City,  progressive  company,  con¬ 
trolling  unlimited  quantity  high-grade,  low 
volatile,  Pennsylvania  coals.  None  but 
high-grade,  experienced  men  considered 
Address  in  confidence,  “Box  N6,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

SALES  MANAGER 

M  AN  of  proven  executive  and  sales  ability, 
with  expert  knowledge  of  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  business  acquired  by 
actual  experience  in  ttie  respective  fields, 
desires  to  make  a  change.  Valuable  trade 
connections.  Now  employed  in  above  ca¬ 
pacity.  Address  “Box  N5,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

J^ARGE  tonnage  of  Lackawanna  County 
washery  coal  for  sale;  all  sizes;  prices 
on  application.  W.  H.  Blight,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

J^IIUMINOUS  salesman  familiar  with  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Eastern  New  York  territory. 
State  salary  desired  and  give  full  particulars. 
Address  “B.  N.  3,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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F.  R.  WADLEIGH 


Career  of  Man  Who  Heads  New  Coal  Section 
of  Government  Bureau. 

F.  R.  Wadleigh,  recently  selected  by  Secretary 
ioover  to  head  the  Coal  Section  of  the  newly  cre- 
ted  Fuel  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Jomestic  Commerce,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
lerience  in  all  branches  of  the  coal  industry,  as  well 
ts  in  the  practical  uses  of  coal. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  University,  Mr.  Wad- 
eigh  started  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
he  Altoona  locomotive  shops  and  afterward  as  loco- 
notive  fireman.  After  four  years  as  fireman,  his 
•ailroad  work  was  continued  on  the  Norfolk  &  Wes- 
?m  Railway  as  fuel  inspector  and  road  foreman  of 
rngines  for  a  period  of  nine  years. 

He  was  then  employed  by  Castner,  Curran  & 
Bullitt,  the  well-known  sales  agents  for  Pocahontas 
;0al,  to  take  charge  of  all  their  engineering  work, 
nspection  of  coal  and  mines,  coal  tests,  etc. 
During  the  period  in  which  he  was  employed  by 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  about  eleven  years,  Mr. 
Wadleigh  was  sent  abroad  and  to  South  America, 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  on  several  trips  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  export  of  Pocahontas  coal  and  its 
use  in  foreign  countries. 

In  1908  Mr.  Wadleigh  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  as  assistant 
general  manager  in  charge  of  all  engineering  and 
technical  work,  including  coal  preparation,  mine  ex- 
amintions,  etc.,  spending  several  months  in  Euro¬ 
pean  and  South  American  countries  investigating 
export  markets  and  prospecting  for  coal  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

Has  Studied  Foreign  Markets. 

In  1913  Mr.  Wadleigh  started  private  practice  as 
consulting  engineer.  His  work  during  this  period 
included  two  trips  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  export  markets  for  .American  coals  and 
foreign  competitive  coal  fields ;  examination  and 
valuation  of  coal  properties  in  West  Virginia,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Kentucky  for  the  Solvay  interests;  an 
extended  investigation  and  report  on  the  Eastern  coal 
fields  for  the  American  Nitrogen  Co.  (Du  Pont  sub¬ 
sidiary)  and  a  number  of  other  important  investiga¬ 
tions,  valuations  and  reports,  purchase  of  coal  and 
work  on  steam  plants  and  coal  storage. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Wadleigh  was  employed  by  the 
International  Coal  Products  Corporation  of  New 
York  as  their  chief  engineer  and  mining  engineer, 
this  work  having  to  do  with  coal  carbonization. 

When  our  export  coal  trade  began  to  assume  large 
proportions,  Mr.  Wadleigh  was  called  upon  by  Wes¬ 
ton  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  act  as  their  consulting 
and  export  engineer  and  afterward  as  export  sales 
manager  at  New  York.  This  work  included  six 
months  in  Europe,  investigating  coal  export  markets 
and  possibilities. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year  Mr.  Wadleigh  had  been 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Tuttle  Corporation 
at  New  York,  controlled  by  one  of  the  largest  finan¬ 
cial  interests  in  New  York  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  export  of  coal,  as  well  as  in  mine  operation  and 
domestic  sales. 

Wrote  Report  on  Bunker  Trade. 

During  the  war  period  Mr.  Wadleigh  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Statis- 
,  tics  staff,  under  Dean  E.  F.  Gay,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  reports  for  the  Shipping  Board,  including 
one  of  some  400  pages,  with  maps,  on  the  world’s 
steamship  bunkering  trade.  ...  , 

Mr.  Wadleigh  has  also  contributed  to  technical  and 
trade  periodicals  a  number  of  articles  on  coal,  ex¬ 
ports,  etc.,  and  for  two  years  was  on  the  editorial 

staff  of  Coal  Age.  . 

The  wide  experience  of  Mr.  Wadleigh  and  his 
large  acquaintance  with  those  engaged  in  the  coal 
industry  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  their 
\  efforts  to  assist  the  industry,  not  by  regulation  but 
by  service  and  co-operation. 

It  has  been  also  arranged  that  Mr.  Wadleigh  will 
1  act  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
coal  classification,  commercial  sampling  and  analysis, 


coal  purchase  and  specifications,  coal  storage  prob¬ 
lems  and  other  matters  combining  commercial  and 
technical  problems. 

Supplementing  his  active  and  practical  work,  Mr. 
Wadleigh  has  always  been  a  close  student  of  all 
branches  of  the  coal  industry,  and  is  the  possessor 
of  what  is  probably  the  largest  private  collection  in 
the  country  of  books,  pamphlets  and  general  data  on 
coal. 

Mr.  Wadleigh’s  appointment  seems  to  have  met 
with  the  general  and  unqualified  approval  of  the  coal 
trade  and  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  some  of 
its  leading  men. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  is  a  member  of  the  following  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  societies :  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Testing  Materials  (member  of  Coal  Speci¬ 
fications  Committee),  Franklin  Institute  (member  of 
Science  and  Arts  Committee),  American  Chemical 
Society,  American  Electrochemical  Society,  Ameri¬ 
can  Mining  Congress,  Coal  Mining  Institute  of 
America,  fellow  of  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (Lon¬ 
don),  International  Railway  Fuel  Association,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
Princeton  Engineering  Association,  fellow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Geographical  Society,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  Engineers’  Club  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pan-American  Society  of  U.  S. 


Getting  Back  to  Normal. 

“The  producing  companies  are  getting  more  out  of 
their  men,  as  efficiency  is  much  more  pronounced 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,”  says  the  Miners  Bank  of 
Wilkes-Barre  in  its  current  circular.  “The  average 
miner  appears  to  be  willing  to  give  his  employer  ex¬ 
cellent  service.  This  attitude  contrasts  sharply  with 
that  shown  during  the  rush  of  war  work  and  is  a 
refreshing  indication  that  the  average  miner,  like 
most  other  intelligent  wage  earners,  is  now  willing  to 
give  a  better  return  for  the  wages  that  he  receives. 

“It  is  apparent  now  that  the  original  estimates  as 
to  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
were  exaggerated.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
number  idle  has  ever  reached  7,000,000  people.  A 
carefully  prepared  statement  by  those  who  have  in¬ 
vestigated  conditions  indicates  that  not  more  than 
4,000,000  were  actually  idle  at  any  time  this  year.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  something  like  1,500,000  wage  earners  are 
normally  without  work  through  temporary  suspen¬ 
sions,  shut-downs  or  for  other  causes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  so-called  labor  surplus  has  not  exceeded 
2,500,000  people  beyond  those  who  are  ordinarily 
without  settled  occupations. 

“The  outlook  is  for  the  most  part  reassuring,  and 
it  is  expected  that  important  reforms  will  follow  the 
holding  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  banking  position  is  exceptionally  sound  and 
the  credit  situation  is  very  much  stronger  than  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year,  when  the  more  serious _  aspects 
of  the  frozen  loan  account  were  just  developing.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  shipped  from  Lake  Erie  ports  in  recent 
weeks,  also  total  loadings  for  the  season  to  date  and 
comparative  figures  for  several  recent  years : 


Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

Week  Ended 

Coal 

Fuel 

Dumped 

October  9 . 

728,426 

24,226 

752,652 

October  16 . 

662,287 

24,861 

687,148 

October  23 . 

571,902 

21,457 

593,359 

October  30 . 

563,490 

21,663 

585,153 

Season  to  Oct.  30  20,760,593 

700,867 

21,461,460 

Cor.  period  1920 

19,090.827 

1,072,188 

20,163,015 

«  “  1919  20,756,836 

987,088 

21,743,924 

“  “  1918 

25,633,319 

1,117,597 

26,750,916 

The  five-masted  American  schooner,  Singleton 
Palmer,  one  of  the  famous  Palmer  fleet  of  coal  car¬ 
riers,  was  sunk  in  a  collision  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor  late  Sunday  night 
in  a  collision  with  a  steamer.  The  Palmer  was  on  its 
way  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Norfolk,  where  a  cargo 
of  coal  was  to  have  been  loaded  for  a  New  England 
port. 


INJUNCTION  MODIFIED 


Court  of  Appeals  Will  Review  Anderson’s 
Order  Next  Wednesday. 

Judge  Anderson’s  injunction  restraining  the  United 
Mine  Workers  from  continuing  their  efforts  to  union¬ 
ize  southern  West  Virginia,  and  ordering  bituminous 
operators  to  discontinue  the  collection  of  union  dues 
under  the  check-off  system,  was  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  4th,  so  far  as  the  latter  feature  was 
concerned,  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Chicago.  The  court  set  November  16th  as  the 
date  for  a  hearing  on  the  appeal  of  the  miners’  union 
against  the  entire  injunction. 

W.  A.  Glasgow  of  Philadelphia,  as  counsel  for  the 
union,  presented  the  history  of  the  case  briefly,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  possibilities  of  enforcement  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion  which,  he  said,  was  a  virtual  demand  that  a  legal 
contract  be  broken.  He  pointed  out  that  the  check¬ 
off  was  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  miners’  lo¬ 
cals  and  operators,  with  the  consent  of  the  individual 
miner. 

Mr.  Glasgow  stated  that  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  international  union  to  prevent  disturbances  by 
locals,  and  said  that  it  was  his  belief  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  appeal  hearing  of  the  litigation  was  the  only 
means  of  averting  “interruption  of  the  regular  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal.” 

Glasgow  Pleads  for  Miners. 

He  appealed  to  the  court  to  allow  a  full  trial  to 
determine  whether  the  check-off  system  contract  was 
legal.  By  the  injunction,  he  said,  the  operators  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  breaking  a  contract  which 
the  men  would  immediately  resent  “and  lay  down 
their  picks.” 

The  Appellate  Court  issued  an  order  directing 
the  clerk  of  the  District  Court  at  Indianapolis  to 
transmit  immediately  copies  of  all  evidence  and  affi¬ 
davits  in  the  original  action  there  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Chicago. 

The  action  of  the  court  was  acclaimed  by  union 
officials  as  a  decided  victory.  They  professed  to  see 
in  it  a  reopening  of  the  entire  case,  which  would  do 
much  to  clear  up  the  situation  at  the  mines  and 
help  to  hold  in  line  men  who  had  been  quitting  work 
without  authority. 

Operators,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  they  saw 
only  a  delay  of  the  final  issue.  They  thought  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  status  of  the  check-off 
system  decided  at  once  rather  than  delay  a  decision 
until  cold  weather,  if  a  cessation  of  work  was  to 
result. 

Danger  of  Strike  Postponed. 

Before  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  acted,  and  while 
the  injunction  was  still  in  full  force,  the  operators 
in  Indiana,  the  Pittsburgh  district,  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  eastern  Ohio  had  voted  to  discontinue  the 
check-off  system.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the 
miners’  executive  board  had  decided  to  call  a  strike, 
beginning  last  Tuesday.  Most  of  the  miners  in  In¬ 
diana  had  been  on  strike  several  days,  and  scattering 
strikes  had  occurred  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  court  came  in  time  to* 
permit  the  recall  of  the  Pittsburgh  strike  order  and 
to  prevent  the  'further  spread  of  trouble  for  the 
time  being.  A  strike  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  was 
averted  when  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  notified  union  officials  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  check-off. 

The  miners  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  returned 
to  work  when  it  was  seen  that  the  arrangement  was 
not  to  be  interfered  with  for  the  time  being. 

Action  Postponed  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Nov.  10. — The  Central  Coal  Associ¬ 
ation,  composed  of  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bituminous  field,  at  a  meeting  held  in  this  city 
on  Nov.  4,  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  decided 
to  discontinue  the  collection  of  the  check-off  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Scarcely  had  the 
members  of  the  association  left  the  city  when  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  had  suspended  the  injunction 
issued  by  Judge  Anderson,  restraining  the  collection 
of  the  check-off. 
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A  call  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association  and  that  body 
met  here  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  after  some  de¬ 
liberation,  drew  up  the  following  letter,  which  was 
forwarded  to  John  Brophy,  president  of  District  No. 
2,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Clearfield : 

“In  view  of  the  order  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago,  with  respect  to  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  Judge  Anderson  at  Indianapolis,  the  effective 
date  of  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Coal  Association, 

Resolved,  In  view  of  the  decision  of  Judge 
Anderson  in  the  case  of  the  Borderland  Coal 
Corporation  against  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence  adduced 
in  that  case  of  the  vicious  misuse  of  the  funds 
collected  through  the  check-off  system,  which  evi¬ 
dence  established  that  such  system  is  against  the 
public  interest,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
the  operators  of  this  association  immediately  dis¬ 
continue  the  collection  of  the  check-off,’ 


THE  SLOW  DOWN  IN  SOFT  COAL 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Records  for  Period  of  Years  Show  Moderate 
Growth  in  Output. 

The  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  coal  con¬ 
sumption  has  become  one  of  the  very  marked  and 
definite  features  of  the  trade.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  bituminous  industry  will  never  again  show,  over 
a  term  of  years,  any  such  ratio  of  increase  as  was 
accomplished  between  1890  and  1900,  and  1900  and 
1910.  As  is  well  known,  the  anthracite  trade  long 
ago  settled  down  to  a  very  quiet  rate  of  growth,  if 
indeed  it  can  still  be  said  to  be  increasing  in  volume. 

Of  course  curtailment  in  growth  of  railroad  mile¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  big  factors  in  bringing  about  a 
lessened  rate  of  increase  in  soft  coal,  and  a  better 
and  more  economical  use  of  tonnage  by  improved 
appliances  all  the  way  along  the  line  has  been  a 
feature.  .  Whether  it  is  in  the  case  of  better  utilization 
of  coal  in  a  great  power-house  or  a  central  heating 


Easier  Tendency  on  Both  European  am 
South  American  Business. 


In  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  Novembe 
7th,  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York 
say  that  European  rates  are  easier,  but  the  pro 
spective  shipments  of  grain  to  the  Mediterranean  maj 
strengthen  the  freight  market  on  coal.  More  steamer 
are  now  offering  for  South  American  business,  giving 
a  softer  feeling  to  the  market.  There  is  no  changi 
in  the  West  Indies  situation. 

.Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  a; 
follows,  on  the  gross  form  of  charter,  except  that 
those  quoted  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  ar« 
based  on  the  Welsh  form,  which  can  be  shaded  con-i 
siderably  on  the  July  form: 

Europe. 


«p„  ,■  ,  .  .  ,  PIant  f°r  the  homes  of  numerous  families,  there  is 

ha  action  ot  a  committee  of  the  association  having  greater  utilization  of  the  tonnage  consumed. 


power  in  the  premises,  is  postponed  until  further 
notice.” 


U.  M.  W.  Sued  in  Alabama. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  9.— The  first  suits  under 
the  newly  enacted  state  law  providing  for  the  suing 
of  ‘  unincorporated  associations”  have  been  filed  in 
the  circuit  court  here.  The  suits,  three  in  number, 
are  directed  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  plaintiffs  are  W.  S.  Rountree,  R.  B. 
Pugh  and  C.  W.  Jones.  Local  officers  of  the  miners’ 
union  are  also  made  defendants.  Rountree  asks 
damages  to  the  amount  of  $950,  while  Pugh  and 
Jones  seek  to  recover  $500  each.  The  plaintiffs 
claim  the  amounts  for  which  they  have  filed  suits  are 
due  them  by  the  defendants  for  merchandise,  goods 
and  chattels  sold  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants, 
or  for  labor  done  at  the  defendants’  request  prior 
to  March  1,  1921. 

The  laiv  under  which  the  suits  were  filed  was 
enacted  at  the  recent  session  of  the  state  legislature 
and  signed  by  Governor  Kilby  last  week.  The  legis¬ 
lation  was  urged  by  the  Governor  in  his  message°  to 
the  special  session  of  the  lawmakers,  the  Governor 
citing  certain  alleged  acts  of  destruction  which  he 
claimed  were  committed  by  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  during  the  strike  in  this  district  last 
winter.  The  new  law  is  retroactive.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  impossible  to  sue  a  labor  union  because  it 


With  regard  to  manufacturing,  a  study  of  data 
compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  relative  to  industrial 
growth  in  the  United  States  shows  that  the  greatest 
expansion  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
occurred  in  the  five-year  period  1904-1909. 

During  those  years  the  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  increased  from  216,180  to  268,491, 
which  was  a  larger  increase  than  in  the  years  1899- 
1904,  1909-1914  or  1914-1919. 


Industrial  Growth  in  Twenty  Years. 

Details  regarding  the  numbers  of  employees  and 
power  requirements  in  1919  are  not  available,  but 
they  were  as  follows  for  the  four  preceding  census 
years : 


1914 


1899-1904 


1909-1914 

1914-1919 


No.  of 

Primary 

Plants 

Employees 

horsepower 

207,514 

4,712,763 

10,097,893 

216,180 

5,468,383 

13,487,707 

268,491 

6,615,046 

18,675,376 

275,791 

288,376 

7,036,337 

22,547,574 

Percent  of 

Increase 

4.2 

16.0 

33.6 

.  24.2 

21.0 

38.5 

2.7 

4.5 

6.4 

20.7 

was  necessary  to  name  each  individual  member  of 
the  organization. 


We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  soft  coal  trade 
has  seen  its  best  days  and  that  declining  tonnage  is 
to  be  apprehended,  but  simply  that  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  continued  increases  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent  per  annum  are  the  order  of  the  day. 


Protecting  the  Retailer. 

President  W.  A.  Clark,  in  a  letter  to  members  of 
the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  explains 
a  communication  which  he  sends  to  manufacturers 
calling  their  attention  to  the  evils  of  direct  sales  of 
domestic  coal  to  employes  as  being  the  means  of 
adding  to  the  overhead  of  established  distributors 
■  In  many  lines  of  business  we  find  that,  as  in  pianos 
lor  example,  the  territory  sales  of  the  agent  is  in¬ 
cluded  m  his_  commissions  even  when  made  direct 
with  the  firin  itself,  for  they  reason  it  this  way :  The 
retailer  by  his  advertising,  etc.,  has  tried  to  further 
our  interests  in  his  section  in  every  way  he  knows 
how,  but  perhaps  some  personal  reason  makes  the 
purchaser  desire  to  deal  direct.  In  this  event  we  will 
charge  full  price  and  pay  back  to  our  dealer  his 
regular  commission. 

We  imagine  that  if  this  was  done  in  coal,  much  of 
the  present  agitation  about  factory  employes  being 
supplied  and  other  snow-birding  would  soon  disap¬ 
pear. 


writes  us  as 


1  he  battleship  West  Virginia,  to  be  launched  at 
Newport  News  next  Saturday,  the  19th,  will  be 
christened  by  Miss  Alice  (“Peggy”)  Mann,  daughter 
of  Isaac  T.  Mann,  president  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co. 


Coal  Stealing  on  Large  Scale. 

A  retail  dealer  at  Lorain,  Ohio, 
follows : 

“I  noticed  in  one  of  your  recent  issues  a  complaint 
about  loss  of  coal  in  transit,  and  I  have  something 
along  that  line  to  relate,  based  on  personal  observa¬ 
tion.  Every  car  of  coal  dumped  in  a  steamer  at  the 
port  of  Lorain  has  to  pass  my  yard.  The  trains  slow 
down  for  a  crossing  near-  the  yard,  and  there  are 
usually  from  50  to  100  people  lying  in  wait. 

As  the  trains  pass  by  at  reduced  speed  there  is  a 
rush  to  climb  aboard,  and  in  less  than  10  minutes 
t  lore  is  from  10  to  15  tons  of  coal  alongside  the 
tracks-  in  the  ditch.  The  train  crew  does  not  care, 
and  m  fact  the  other  day  I  saw  a  brakeman  help¬ 
ing  roll  off  lumps  from  the  car.  If  the  railroad 
was  obliged  to  weigh  the  cars  before  dumping  and 
make  settlement  for  any  shortage,  believe  me  the 
management  would  take  steps  to  stop  this  whole¬ 
sale  pilfering.  « 

“I  know  there  are  at  least  500  families  in  Lorain 
that ^ never  spend  a  nickel  for  coal,  year  in  and  year 


Rate 

Lisbon  .  3.50-3.75 

Algiers  .  4.00 

West  Italy  .  4.00-4.15 

Marseilles  .  4.00 

Piraeus  .  4.50-4.75 

Trieste,  Venice  .  4.50-4.75 

Port  Said  .  4.00 

Alexandria  .  4.00 

Constantinople  .  4.75 

Gibraltar  .  3.50 

Teneriffe  . • .  3.25-3.50 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  .  4.50 

Bahai  .  4.50 

■Rio  Janeiro  .  -. .  4.25-4.35 

Santos  .  4.50 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  .  4.25-4.35 

Para  . .  4.50 

Rosario  .  4.50 

Nitrate  Range  .  4.50 

West  Indies. 

Havana  .  1.60-1.80 

Sagua,  Cardenas  .  2.15-2.35 

Cienfuegos  .  2.20-2.35 

Caibarien  .  2.15-2.35 

Guantanamo  .  2.20-2.30 

Manzanillo  .  2.75-2.85 

Bermuda  .  2.25* 

Kingston  .  2.10-2.30 

Barbados  .  2.35-2.50 

St-  Lucia .  2.35-2.50 

Santiago  .  2.50-2.75 

Port  of  Spain  .  2.50 

Curacao  .  2.35f 

St.  Thomas  .  2.10-2.25 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico  .  2.85-3.00 


Daily 

Discharge 

700 

700 

1,000  I 
1,000 
1,000  i 

1,000  i 
1,000 
1,000 
500  ; 

1,000  I 

500 


500 

500 

750 

300 


500 

500 

500 

500 


600 

300 

500 

300 

500 

500 

300 

400 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


out. 


Steel  ingot  production  has  doubled 


*Port  charges  and  discharged  free.  tFree  port  charges. 

South  American  Outlook  Better. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
has  this  to  say  of  the  export  coal  situation : 

"The  export  coal  trade  reported  very  few  fixtures 
for  the  past  week.  Most  of  the  activity  continued 
along  the  lines  shown  previously  with  rates  in  the 
longer  voyages  somewhat  higher. 

“Prompt  tonnage  was  scarce,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  lack  of  vessels  for  late  November  and  early 
December.  Owners  show  little  interest  in  today’s 
freight  rates. 

“Europe.-— Northern  Europe  was  quiet.  One  or  two 
fixtures  were  reported  for  West  Italy,  with  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  business.  At  least  one  time  charter, 
reported  to  be  for  European  coal  trading,  was  put 
through,  but  on  the  whole  there  were  very  few 
positive  orders. 

'South  America— Exporters  were  interested  in 
quotations  on  Brazilian  business,  but  no  actual  fix¬ 
tures  were  reported.  There  seemed  to  be  several 
inquiries  from  various  South  American  ports  for  fu- 


over 


The  Webster  Coal  Co.,  an  offshoot  of  the  Webster 
Box  Co.,  has  started  in  business  at  Hatfield,  Mass. 


fcoXnsss:? appear °p,imistic 

l,6.6,oS Ts.  This  ™  "he  h^vYesi'  "^7  £™  *”»"  were 

duction  since  February,  and  compares  with  3  015  000  Islands  ’  Rates 'w  to  Cuba  and  the  Windward 
tons  produced  in  October  19?0  ’  . '  Kates  have  not  shown  material  change,  and 

seem  to  be  steady  at  present  figures.” 
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Conflicting  Views  of  British  Costs. 

cable  from  London  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
tes  J.  S.  Askwith,  an  accountant  associated  with 
official  auditing  firms  of  the  National  Wages 
rd,  as  stating  that,  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 
miners’  wages,  a  large  number  of  collieries  will 
able  to  export  the  best  large  steam  coals  in  De- 
:iber  at  20  shillings  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  and  still  have 
mall  profit. 

'his  has  drawn  a  rejoinder  from  Finlay  Gibson, 
retary  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Owners’  Associ¬ 
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ation,  giving  details  showing  that  the  cost  per  ton 
at  the  pithead,  with  wages  at  a  minimum  of  13  shill¬ 
ings,  other  costs  8  shillings,  railway  rates  and  dock 
charges  (with  the  recent  concessions  allowed  for) 
5s  3d,  will  total  26s  3d,  no  allowance  being  made 
for  profit  or  any  capital  charge.  This  figure  also 
excludes  costs  of  other  services,  such  as  clerical; 
administrative  staff,  etc. 

Gavin  Rowe  will  remove  his  office  on  the  17th 
from  90  West  street  to  room  1615  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York. 


Until  prices  of  the  great  primary  products, 
and  cattle  also,  are  higher  there  will  be  a 
drag  on  progress  because  of  the  limited  buy¬ 
ing  of  the  agricultural  communities.  From 
all  accounts  the  price  return  to  the  farmer 
by  distributors  can  be  greatly  increased 
without  influence  on  the  retail  price.  There 
is  quite  a  spread,  as  the  saying  goes,  be¬ 
tween  the  price  received  by  the  producer 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 


Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Company,  Inc. 

Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 

FROM  THE  MINES  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

Laboratory  Tests  of  this  coal  show  the  following  results: 

Moisture  .  .J'12 

Volatile  Matter  . 

Fixed  Carbon  .  ^ 

Ash  .  b  _ 

100.00 

Sulphur  .  JXJft 

Phosphorus .  0.008 

B.  T.  . . 15’012 

Fusing  Point  .  2’781 

Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purposes 

Sales  Department 

No.  90  West  Street  New  York 


Haiss  Loaders  and  Conveyors 

— for  every  purpose 

They  keep  the  lid  down  on  handling  costs 

Haiss  makes  the  loader  you  need  whether  your 
yard  be  big  or  small.  It  brings  most  economical 
loading  of  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  storage,  bins,  or 
of  bags. 

Larger  sizes  are  self-feeding ,  self-crowding, 
self-propelling.  Capacity  40  tons  an  hour  up. 
The  Haiss  Belt  Conveyor  is  made  in  portable 
self-propelled,  and  revolving  self-propelled 
types.  They  pay  big  returns  in  the  active  coal 

yard. 

Coal  dealers  find  both  machines  invaluable  in 
keeping  loading  costs  down. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  particulars.  Write  today. 

THE  GEO.  HAISS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

145th  ST.  and  RIDER  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Established  1892-Representatives  throughout  the  World 
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jS.  MATERIAL^n^NT®lsiN^&,QUIPMENT  yg 

VJw  Clam  SHELL  Buckets 


Elevators.  Conveyors,  Coal 
Screens,  Buckets  and  gen¬ 
eral  Coal  Handling  Equipment. 


,  PORTABLE  BELT  CONVEYORS 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 


C.  M.  Modern. ell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 


E.  H.  Irwin. 
General  Sales  Manager. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLIE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  «nce  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at 
rent  rates.  Representatives  m  all  principal  cities.  Main  OtUca, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. _ 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 

Price  $2.50  


<$> 


MIHLBA 
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\JHEAYY  WORKy 


^  tNClAND  FVELG  SUPPLY  CQ.  i*jc 
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OPERATIONS 

SWATARA^P  St  R  R.R 
auburn.penn.r.r. 


George  W.  Jepson .  genV-moh 

general  offices 
bankers  BUILDING  ,  BOSTON 


BRANCH 

POTTSVILLE  ,  PA. 
THOMPSON  BLDG. 


f 


Haiss  Loader  Operated  in  Conjunction  with  Autocar 


Exacting  Retail  Deliveries  in  New  York. 

Coal  delivery  in  New  York  City  is  accomplished 
under  conditions  which  test  severely  the  efficiency 
of  the  coal  man’s  delivery  equipment.  Time  is 
an  enormous  factor,  and  crowded  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  must  always  be  battled  with.  Hence  use  of 
most  suitable  equipment  is  imperative. 


Prices  Now  and  Then. 

In  the  columns  of  an  up-state  newspaper  that 
carries  items  from  its  twenty-year-old  files  we  note 
that  mixed  pea  and  nut  sold  for  $4.88  per  ton,  while 
oranges  from  Florida  were  offered  for  18  cents  per 
dozen.  The  old  rule  of  three  applied  shows  that,  on 
a  parity,  coal  ought  to  sell  now  for  $14.64  instead 
of  the  $12  charged.  So,  as  always,  coal  men  are 
able  to  show  that  their  figures  are  fair  to  the  public 
whenever  compared  with  any  other  line  of  business. 
Wages  then  were  averaging  $9,  as  now  $23,  and 
this  again  makes  a  price  of  say  $12.80  O.  K. 

Much  has  been  said  about  corn  at  45  cents  a 
bushel  being  burned  for  fuel,  and  this  argument 
brings  back  to  merchants'  the  familiar  statements 
about  coal  miners’  wages  and  freight  rates,  things 
over  which  retailers  have  no  control.  But  the  people 
in  general  know  nothing  of  these  increases  and  the 
coal-yard  owner  takes  all  the  abuse,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  he  is  afraid  of  having  his  supply  cut  off 
if  he  criticizes  even  the  quality  and  preparation  of 
the  sizes. 

The  coal  trade  needs  more  than  anything  else  some 
organization,  social  if  you  please,  where  producers, 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  transportation  men  can 
get  together  to  remedy  evils  and  thus  make  a 
harmonious  body  that  would  have  the  confidence  of 
all  concerned. 

October  Tonnage  Average  Amount. 

The  Geological  Survey  presents  figures  to  show 
that  the  bituminous  tonnage  in  October  shows  just 
about  the  average  for  eight  years,  but  surely  this 
raises  quite  a  point  as  to  the  slowness  of  growth 
in  this  line  of  business. 

Reviewing  the  figures  presented,  it  would  seem 
that  only  in  1918  and  1920  was  there  a  notable 
increase  above  the  average  of  October  soft  coal 
tonnage,  whereas,  under  the  conditions  of  the  past, 
eight  years’  time  would  have  meant  an  80  per  cent 
gain. 

Obviously,  it  is  important  to  manage  the  soft  coal 
business  with  shrewdness  and  business  ability,  that 
a  fair  price  can  be  had  on  all  that  is  sold,  for  the 
feature  of  rapid  gain  is  apparently  something  that 
will  not  be  noted  again  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


The  West  Penn  Coal  Co.  has  reopened  its  Marion 
Mine  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  which  had  been  idle 
since  December. 


4  he  Stokes  Coal  Co.,  in  1920,  picked  out 
the  short  wheelbase  Autocar  as  the  ideal  unit  for 
economical  delivery  in  the  trying  conditions  they 
encountered.  Their  fleet  has  grown  steadily  un¬ 
til  now  it  numbers  five  2-ton  Autocars  and  one 
heavy  duty  model. 

They  find  that  for  their  longer  hauls  and  bigger 


England  Regaining  Italian  Trade. 

Italian  importation  of  coal  from  England  has  more 
or  less  reached  its  normal  level,  according  to  Com¬ 
mercial  .Attache  H.  C.  MacLean,  at  Rome,  whereas 
the  quantity  received  by  Italy  from  America  is  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  of  September  265,362 
tons  of  coal  were  imported  into  Italy,  175,696  tons 
being  for  use  of  the  government  and  189,665  for  pri¬ 
vate  consumption.  Of  this  total  England  furnished 
207,763  tons,  56,802  tons  of  which  were  destined  for 
government  use  and  150,961  tons  for  private  con¬ 
sumption. 

In  addition  65,487  tons  were  received  from  West¬ 
phalia  and  40,460  tons  from  Upper  Silesia  for  govern¬ 
ment  use. 

Only  50,651  tons  were  received  from  the  United 
States,  11,947  being  for  government  consumption  and 
38,704  for  private  use. 

British  prices  have  been  cut  to  such  an  extent  that 
American  exporters  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
competition. 


Can  anyone  give  us  information  relative  to  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.? 
Letters  addressed  to  Frank  H.  Sterret,  reported  as 
secretary  of  that  corporation,  fail  to  develop  any 
response. 


Spur  your  lagging  business  with  advertising. 


loads  the  heavy  duty  Autocar  provides  astonist 
ingly  economical  transportation.  It  combines  a 
the  handiness  of  the  smaller  units  with  ability  t 
carry  heavier  tonnage  and  the  flexibility  to  chut 
big  loads  in  places  where  big-truck  operatio 
would  seem  impossible.  The  illustration  shows  a 
Autocar  being  filled  by  a  Haiss  loader. 


Putting  It  Up  to  the  Retailer. 

In  the  most  recent  of  its  series  of  advertisement 
in  the  daily  papers,  the  General  Policies  Committe 
of  the  anthracite  operators  summarizes  and  review 
the  details  given  in  earlier  advertisements  regardin 
the  cost  of  producing  anthracite  and  the  profits  real 
ized  by  the  operators.  The  average  profit  per  tor 
it  is  stated,  is  what  remains  out  of  a  margin  of  6 
cents  per  ton  after  paying  selling  expenses,  taxes  an' 
interest. 

“All  these  facts  relate  to  mine  prices  and  min 
costs,”  the  advertisement  continues.  “They  are  tb 
only  factors  in  the  situation  for  which  the  producer 
are  responsible. 

“Retail  prices  have  not  been  discussed  in  thes« 
talks  with  the  public  because  the  producers  had  n< 
first-hand  knowledge  of  them,  and  no  statement  the.’ 
could  make  would  cover  all  the  factors  governing 
prices  in  different  places.  Retail  prices  are  not  thn 
same  in  different  communities,  because  freight  rates 
local  conditions  and  dealers’  costs  vary  greatly. 

“The  explanation  of  the  difference  between  th< 
mine  price  and  the  retail  price  of  anthracite  can  bt 
given  by  your  coal  dealer.  Ask  him  for  this  ex¬ 
planation,  and  we  believe  a  frank  and  satisfactory 
reply  will  be  forthcoming.” 


During  October  1,080,000  tons  of  coal  passed 
through  Lock  No.  5  on  the  Monongahela  River.  This 
was  a  gain  of  106,000  tons  over  the  September  traffic, 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 


Coal  shipments  from  Hampton  Roads  scored  a  big 
gain  during  the  week  ending  October  29th,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  foreign  business  being  particularly  striking. 
Exports  amounted  to  more  than  three  times  the  ton¬ 
nage  shipped  offshore  the  week  before,  and  being  the 
largest  total  for  some  time.  This  naturally  gives 
encouragement  to  the  hope  that  the  low  point  in  the 
export  trade  has  been  passed  and  that  a  further  re¬ 


covery  may  be  expected.  Movement  to  New  England 
was  also  on  a  larger  scale,  this  being  due  in  part  to 
the  increased  buying  incidental  to  the  railroad  strike 
scare.  The  column  headed  “Other  Coastwise”  in¬ 
cludes  some  tonnage  shipped  to  New  York  harbor,  j 
Details  regarding  the  coal  tonnage  handled  at 
Hampton  Roads  in  recent  weeks  are  shown  below  in; 
net  tons ; 


t - Foreign - \ 


W eek  Ended 

Cargo 

Bunker 

October  8 . 

.  39,174 

31,303 

October  15 . 

37,212 

October  22 . 

41,280 

October  29 . 

.  74,369 

30,467 

r—  New  England — a 

Other 

Cargo 

Bunker 

Coastwise 

Total 

Ob) 

(b) 

(b) 

198,218 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

256,596 

149,449 

1,924 

30,242 

244,394 

188,685 

3,844 

40,827 

338,192 

(b)  Details  for  all  exchanges  not  available;  included  in  total. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL, 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BITUMINOUS  FUEL  CORP. 

44  WHITEHALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ANTHRACITE 

AMD 

BITUMI  NOUS 


COALS 


BOWLING  GREEN  2245  -  6 


The  Matthew  Addy  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

SELLING  AGENTS 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

KENTUCKY 

TENNESSEE 

OHIO 

ILLINOIS  INDIANA 

PENNA. 

Smokeless,  By-product,  Domestic,  Steam,  Smithing 

COKE 

Foundry,  Furnace,  Domestic — from  sll  fields 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Toledo 

QUALITY  SERVICE  FINANCE 

100  PER  CENT 

a  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 
Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  BUSHW1CK  BRANCH 

Yard  and  Pockata 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pocketa 


1181  Grand  St.  and  Nawtown  Creek 
Telephone  2504  Stags 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 
Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  Roc ka way 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.R.  Av a. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  St*..  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


J.  C.  STAUFFER,  Pres 


GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


T.  R.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  Pres. 


Quaker  City  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
SALES  AGENTS: 

Dilltown  Smokeless  Coal  Bald  Eagle  Coal  Mining 


Company 

Shipments  over  B.  R.  &  P.  and 
P.  R.  R. 


Company 

Low  Sulphur  Westmoreland 
Gas  Coal 


Equipped  to  Screen  All  Coals  to  Any  Desired  Size. 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 


New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

MINERS  and  SHIPPERS 

STEAM  and  GAS  COALS 

FROM  THE 

INew  River,  Pocahontas,  Pennsylvania  and 
Fairmont  Fields 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

111  Devonshire  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Norfolk,  Va.  Johnstown,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROBERT  Y.  BRO  W  IM 

Operator  s — C  O  A  Lr— S  hippers 

JACKSON  COAL  MINING  CO.  twin  rocks,  pa.-p.  r.  r. 

EMMA  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  NANTY  GLO,  PA.— C.  &  I.  R.  R. 

CAMBRIA  COAL  COMPANY  lumberport  and  bear  mountain,  w.  va.-b.  &  o.  r.  r. 

Direct  Sales  Agents  for  Producers  of  the  Best  Quality  Coals  in  the  SOUTH  FORK, 
NANTY  GLO,  OUEMAHONING  AND  WINDBER  DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

“JACKSON  DOMESTIC” _ -Carefully  Screened  and  prepared  to  Lump,  Egg  and  Stoker  Sizes 

General  Office:  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  4566 


434  Oliver  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Phone  Grant  2950 


105  Medea  Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Phone  Bell  220 


1016  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Phone  Main  130 


Fairmont  Notes 


F.  J.  Foy,  a  coal  operator  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  was 
a  recent  visitor. 

T.  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  returned 
from  Cleveland  on  Saturday. 

O.  W.  Rider,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  was 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  this  week. 

A.  J.  Salzer,  of  the  Southern  Coal  Corporation, 
was  in  Weston,  W.  Va.,  last  week. 

The  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation’s  Mine  25  has 
resumed  operations  at  Saberton,  W.  Va.,  near  Mor¬ 
gantown. 

A.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  been  on  a  trip 
to  the  East. 

Charles  V.  Critchfield,  vice-president  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Coke  Corporation,  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  was  in 
Fairmont  a  few  days  ago. 

A.  D.  Showalter  has  again  joined  the  force  of  the 
Diamond  and  Forest  Coal  Cos.,  after  having  visited 
his  former  home  in  Denver,  Colo.,  for  several  months. 

During  October  there  were  22,596  loads  of  freight 
moved  east  of  Grafton,  of  which  16,829  cars  were 
coal.  This  was  a  gain  of  9,904  loads  over  September. 

The  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey  has  issued 
a  new  mineral  map  in  which  coal  deposits  are  shown. 
They  are  on  sale  and  can  be  procured  from  the  sur¬ 
vey,  Box  48,  Morgantown. 

It  was  learned  in  Fairmont  this  week  that  U.  S. 
mine  rescue  car  8  will  be  at  Dakota,  W.  Va.,  from 
December  3rd  to  10th,  and  at  Grant  Town,  W.  Va., 
from  December  10th  to  December  17th. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  Coal  Co.,  and  Brooks  Hutchinson,  Rich  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  were  in  Washington  recently,  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  West  Virginia  coal  operators. 

Coal  loading  has  been  heavy  at  mines  along  Scott’s 
Run,  Monongahela  County.  Operations  along  the 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railway  during  October 
loaded  4,177  cars  of  coal,  or  a  daily  average  of  160. 

According  to  current  reports  the  operators  of 
Southern  West  Virginia  are  considering  the  matter 
of  having  injunction  proceedings  similar  to  those  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Anderson  started  in  the  Federal  Court, 
at  Charlestown. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is  home  from 
Atlantic  City,  where  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  examiner  heard  the  Ohio  rate  rase.  Addi¬ 
tional  testimony  will  be  presented  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Washington  on  November  28th.  Mr. 
Brackett  is  well  pleased  with  the  progress  made  in 
the  case. 

During  October  the  mines  on  the  three  railroads  of 
the  Fairmont  region  loaded  25,898  cars  of  coal,  or 
a  daily  average  of  996  cars  of  coal.  Mines  along 
the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.,  loaded  14,960  cars, 
with  a  daily  average  of  575  cars;  the  Monongahela 
in  West  Virginia,  9,557  cars  or  a  daily  average  of 
367  cars,  while  the  operations  along  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway  aggregated  1,381  cars,  or  a  daily 
average  of  53  cars. 


Dealers  Need  Records. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association  will  bring  out  a  simplified  ac¬ 
counting  system  that  will  be  easy  for  the  every-day 
coal  man  to  understand;  one  that  will  not  take  too 
much  time  in  the  making  and  yet  allow  for  amplify¬ 
ing  in  any  leisure  hour,  if  comparisons  with  previous 
years  are  desired.  This  often  acts  as  a  spur  to  in¬ 
crease  the  advertising  or  personal  solicitation,  where  - 
ever  the  same  is  most  effective  locally. 

Weather,  unemployment  and  kindred  conditions  over 
which  the  coal  man  has  no  control,  make  or  unmake 
tonnage  records  and  those  in  other  lines  of  business 
also  find  a  corresponding  fluctuation  of  orders  at 
different  periods  of  the  year.  For  instance,  in  the 
drygoods  trade  around  the  holidays  is  like  a  severe 
cold  spell  in  coal,  not  a  very  fair  indication  of  the 
rest  of  the  year. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


Welsh  Bros.,  with  a  fine  retail  yard  in  the  Old 
York  Road  section,  have  recently  added  to  their  de¬ 
livery  equipment  by  the  purchase  of  two  new  automo¬ 
bile  trucks. 

\\ .  B.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  10th  Street  and  Rising  Sun 
Avenue,  have  just  completed  an  extensive  addition 
to  their  stables  at  the  yard,  as  the  continuous  growth 
of  their  business  has  made  necessary  the  addition  of 
more  teams. 

Braun  Bros.,  9th  &  Tioga  Streets,  newcomers  in 
that  section  a  few  months  ago,  are  pleased  at  their 
reception  in  that  territory,  and  in  order  to  store  coal 
to  meet  the  demand  of  their  customers  have  added  an 
up-to-date  belt  conveyor  to  their  plant. 

The  North  Philadelphia  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  5th 
&  Lycoming  Streets,  who  have  heretofore  devoted 
themselves  principally  to  building  supplies,  have  now 
entered  into  the  retail  coal  business  quite  actively, 
and  the  outlook  for  a  nice  business  in  their  section 
of  the  city  is  quite  promising. 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  North  American  building, 
have  added  an  engineering  department  to  give  ex¬ 
pert  advice  to  their  customers  so  as  to  assist  them 
in  selecting  the  proper  coal  for  steam  production  in 
industrial  plants.  They  have  placed  in  charge  of 
this  department  Lester  C.  Bosler,  M.  E„  who  for¬ 
merly  had  charge  of  the  power  plants  of  the  Nicetown 
Works  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co. 


The  present  standing  in  the  Philadelphia 

Coal 

Trade  Bowling  League  is  as  follows 

! 

Won 

Lost 

Pet. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  . 

15 

6 

.714 

Cortright  Coal  Co . 

14 

7 

.667 

Berwind-White  C.  M  Co  . 

12 

9 

.571 

Wentz  Co . 

12 

9 

.571 

Franklin  C.  M.  Co . 

5 

16 

.238 

W.  H.  Bradford  Co  . 

5 

16 

.238 

Corn  as  Fuel. 

According  to  a  statement  recently 

issued  bv 

Sec- 

retary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  corn 

at 

32  cents  is 

equal  in  value  to  coal  at  $16  a  ton. 

At 

20  cents  a 

bushel,  he  said,  corn  would  be  equivalent  to  coal  at 
$10  a  ton. 

“In  districts  where  corn  is  very  cheap  now,  the  coal 
is  of  a  rather  poor  grade  and  is  selling  at  high 
prices,”  the  statement  continues.  “Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  will  pay  both  farmers  and  people  in  country 
towns  to  use  corn  instead  of  coal.  Undoubtedly  large 
quantities  of  corn  will  be  burned  on  Western  farms 
this  winter  unless  the  prices  should  materially  ad¬ 
vance.” 

Mr.  W  allace  said  the  use  of  surplus  grain  as  fuel 
in  times  of  low  markets  was  not  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  in  other  cereal  raising  countries,  corn  having 
been  burned  in  Argentina  under  such  conditions — 
not  only  on  the  farms  but  in  power  plants. 


Kansas  Official  Rebukes  Wallace. 

J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  differs  with  Mr.  Wallace  as  to  the 
expediency  of  using  corn  as  a  substitute  for  coal. 

“It  strikes  me  that  the  statement  is  unfortunate  in 
that  by  inference  it  would  seem  to  encourage  the  use 
of  this  premier  foodstuff  for  fuel,”  said  Mr.  Mohler. 
“Corn  is  a  chief  element  in  the  maintenance  and  fat¬ 
tening  of  live  stock,  and,  considering  its  efficiency  in 
the  rations  for  live  stock,  certainly  it  cannot  be  used 
to  greater  advantage  than  as  a  foodstuff  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  prices.  Moreover,  it  appeals  to  me  that  a 
large  carry-over  when  corn  is  cheap  would  be  ju¬ 
dicious  as  a  protection  against  the  possibility  of  a 
short  crop  next  year. 

Even  at  equal  values  for  heating  purposes,  burn¬ 
ing  corn  in  place  of  coal  involves  economic  waste. 
To  destroy  the  value  of  coal  iby  substituting  corn 
as  fuel  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  world  of 
the  services  that  corn  may  render  as  feed  and  food 
is  ridiculous.  The  whole  tendency,  in  a  broad  way, 
is  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  to  add  to  unem¬ 
ployment.” 


General  Notes 


Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  has  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Madison  County  Mining  Co.,  operating  a 
mine  at  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

F.  L.  Pfeiffer,  who  was  for  four  years  with  the 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  joined  the 
sales  force  of  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co., 
Boston,  effective  November  7th. 


A  report  from  Pittsburgh  says  that  coal  mining 
companies  are  beginning  to  buy  light  rails  for  re¬ 
placement  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  are  in  fact  the  mainstay  of  that  part  of  the 
steel  market. 

C.  H.  Hughes,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  business  in  Cincinnati  under  the  name  of  the 
Hughes  Coal  Co.,  has  joined  forces  with  the  Rich- 
vein  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  that  city. 

William  P.  Dietz  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  of  the  Byrne  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  exclusive  sales  agents  for  the  product  of 
the  Byrne  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Byrne  Gas  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Byrne  Co.  Mr.  Dietz  will  have  his  office  in 
the  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh. 

Those  prophets  of  a  severe  winter  have  not  scored 
so  far.  The  weather  observer  in  Minneapolis  notes 
that  the  warm  October  saved  a  fair  per  cent 
on  the  coal  bill  of  the  winter,  and  adds  that  the 
records  show  that  cold  winters  of  the  past  few  years 
have  been  preceded  by  cold  autumns. 

Coal  receipts  at  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
to  November  1st,  were  9,640,924  tons,  an  increase  of 
2,632,94 7  tons  over  a  year  ago.  In  1918,  the  tonnage 
exceeded  it,  with  9,859,738  tons,  the  only  greater  ton¬ 
nage  back  to  that  date.  Hard  coal  amounted  to 
1,671,840  tons  and  soft  7,969,084  tons. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted 
permission  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Co.  to  acquire  control  of  the  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  Southwestern  .Railroad  by  a  purchase  of 
the  capital  stock.  The  latter  road  is  a  coal  line 
penetrating  some  of  the  Indiana  fields. 

Among  the  recent  railroad  equipment  orders  re¬ 
ported  is  one  for  2,500  steel  gondola  coal  cars  of  50 
tons  capacity  placed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul.  This  system  is  becoming  a  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  coal  carrier  since  it  secured  control  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  road. 

A  dispatch  from  Denver  says  that  the  Colorado 
fuel  &  Iron  Co.  will  put  into  effect  immediately  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  wages.  This  reduction 
was  posted  on  September  1st,  but  was  postponed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  issuance  of  an  order  by  the  Colorado 
Industrial  Board  against  the  reduction.  This  order, 
it  is  stated,  was  revoked  last  Monday. 

The  comparative  merits  of  burning  corn  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  fuel  for  coal,  continues  to  receive  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  the  Northwest.  A  number  claim 
that  corn  saves  two  haulings  when  used  as  fuel, — 
one  of  the  corn  to  market  and  the  other  of  coal  back 
to  the  farm,  so  that  should  be  credited  in  addition 
to  the  relative  B.  T.  U.  tests.  It  appears  that  a 
good  many  farmers  are  using  corn  for  fuel. 

_  The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lower  court  denying  $100,000  damages 
to  the  widow  of  a  miner  who,  it  is  claimed,  was 
killed  by  strikers.  The  latter  were  said  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  suit  was 
brought  against  that  organization  to  recover  the  sum 
specified.  The  court  held  that  the  U.  M.  W.,  as  a 
voluntary  unincorporated  association,  could  not  sue 
or  be  sued  in  Arkansas. 

A  report  from  Jeddo,  Pa.,  says  that  the  Highland 
No.  2  colliery,  operated  by  the  Jeddo-Highland  Coal 
Co.,  is  working  seven  days  a  week  with  a  triple 
shift.  The  company’s  lease  expires  on  January  1st 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  get  out  as  much  coal 
as  possible  before  that  date.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  other  leases  ran  out  two  years  ago  and  were 
renewed  only  after  extended  negotiations.  The 
company  is  controlled  by  the  Markle  interests. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  reaction  in  bituminous  transactions, 
following;  the  increased  ordering  and  enlarged 
shipments  incited  by  railroad  strike  talk,  prob¬ 
ably  constitutes  the'keynote  of  the  trade  today. 
The  market  in  the  middle  of  October  was 
active,  but  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and 
the  relapse  from  that  condition,  at  a  time  when 
I  seasonal  conditions  were  expected  to  make  an 
improvement,  is  having  a  depressing  effect  in 
many  quarters.  The  tonnage  has  fallen  off  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
tons,  comparing  the  week  of  November  5th 
with  the  week  of  October  29th,  and  probably 
little  change  for  the  better  will  be  shown  in 
the  reports  for  the  two  succeeding  weeks. 

The  weather  continues  mild.  It  is  not  un¬ 
seasonable  to  any  appreciable  degree,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of  storms  afloat 
or  ashore  such  as  sonietimes  mark  the  mid¬ 
fall  season,  and  give  impetus  to  the  idea  of 
getting  coal  forward  for  the  winter.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  lightness  of  general  traffic  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  able  to  give  attention  to  coal  move¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  car-short  - 
I  ages  or  delays  such  as  have  so  often  marked 
this  time  of  the  year.  As  to  mildness  of  the 
season,  it  might  be  said  that  this  is  something 
quite  characteristic  of  the  usual  course  of 
events. 

We  remember  years  ago  hearing  one  of  the 
sportsmen  of  the  trade  speak  of  going  afield 
in  brisk,  bracing  weather,  and,  recalling  his 
plans,  we  noted  that  he  had  to  wait  a  long 
while  to  get  a  suitable  day.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  particular  season,  we 
have  noted  more  than  once  that  sharp  weather 
;  is  often  late  in  arriving,  and  it  is  not  good 
J  policy  for  people  in  the  trade  to  base  their 
t  expectations  on  the  prevalence  of  severe 
weather  before  the  winter  season  starts  in. 

!  And,  after  all,  the  folks  in  wholesale  centers 
!  who  speak  of  mild  weather  at  this  time  of  the 
vear  must  remember  that  in  the  rural  sections 
the  climate  and  the  form  and  general  style  of 
housing  call  for  larger  use  of  coal  propor¬ 
tionately  than  do  the  city  conditions  with 
which  the  commentators  are  familiar. 

With  one  thing  and  another,  an  extreme  de- 
j  gree  of  depression  prevails  in  the  bituminous 
;  trade.  It  sometimes  appears  to  us  that  when 
the  coal  trade  is  depressed  it  is  more  definitely 
abject  than  almost  any  other  line.  Those 
familiar  with  the  attitude  of  folks  in  certain 
j  other  lines,  the  brightness  and  the  scale  of 


expenditure  prevailing  in  otlver  parts  of  the 
citv,  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  peculiar 
attitude  taken  by  certain  of  the  coal  interests. 

Other  industries  are  not  affected  the  same 
way.  In  fact  there  is  a  go-ahead  spirit  in 
many  lines.  The  American  Woolen  mills  are 
running  at  97  per  cent  of  capacity.  While 
some  say  it  is  difficult  to  sell,  others  say  it  is 
difficult  to  buy.  In  more  than  a  few  cases  it 
is  found  that  stocks  are  greatly  depleted  and 
it  is  plain  that  more  extended  manufacturing 
must  soon  start  in.  So  fast  has  the  progress 
been  in  some  directions  that  a  prominent 
writer  on  business  topics  is  prompted  to  call 
for  a  check  on  optimism,  pointing  out  that 
while  some  were  unduly  pessimistic  a  short 
while  ago,  they  have  now  swung  to  the  other 
extreme.  We  fancy,  however,  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  is  necessary  to  issue  such 
injunctions  to  some  of  our  coal  trade  friends. 

Hereabouts  more  than  a  few  interests  are 
worried  because  of  the  competition  of  south¬ 
ern  coal  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Freight 
rates  were  supposedly  adjusted  in  1901,  with 
a  view  to  assuring  this  market  for  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Certain  understandings  and  agreements 
arrived  at  twentv  years  ago  served  to  carry 
out  this  idea.  There  has  been  criticism  at 
times  of  arrangements  hampering  freedom  of 
negotiations,  and  so  on,  but  such  arrangements 
as  were  made  in  some  instances  under  the 
guise  of  gentlemen's  agreements  were  often 
for  the  good  of  the  trade,  and  the  additional 
competition  in  this  market  is  somewhat  seri¬ 
ous.  A  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia  showed  a 
better  spirit  than  prevails  here,  and  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  worthy  of  note,  as  the  Quaker 
City  often  goes  far  in  reactionary  psychologi¬ 
cal  moves. 

The  Disarmament  Conference  is  interesting 
to  the  business  community  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  presents  of  large  reductions  in 
taxes  being  effective  relatively  soon.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note,  we  might  say,  as  an 
aside,  how  effective  was  the  plain  straight¬ 
forward  talk  of  Secretary  Hughes,  in  contrast 
with  certain  beating  about  the  bush  favored 
by  diplomats.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  made  better  for  the  business 
community,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  splendid  proposition  that  has  been 
advanced,  for  the  investing  public  has  fared 
badlv  in  recent  years,  and  the  absence  of  ade¬ 
quate  returns  in  many  cases,  coupled  with  the 
strain  of  taxation  on  business  enterprises,  has 
prevented  the  energetic  spirit  of  development 


havipg  full  play  as  it  did  in  former  years,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  A  recent 
inspection  of  a  conservatively  selected  list  of 
securities  showed  that  the  loss  on  principal 
equaled  the  return  in  interest,  so  that  the  in¬ 
vestor  might  quite  as  appropriately  have  kept 
his  funds  in  safe  deposit.  Many  have  no  doubt 
pursued  that  course. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  readily  the  ship¬ 
building  interests  refer  to  the  probability  of 
being  able  to  utilize  their  plants  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  particularly  the  building  of  railroad 
cars,  and  that  is  certainly  something  that  will 
permit  much  activity  when  the  much  vexed 
railroad  question  is  finally  put  in  line  for  set¬ 
tlement.  There  is  active  work  going  on  all 
the  time  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  intention, 
apparently,  of  waiting  for  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  to  render  a  decision  July  1st.  The  re¬ 
cent  proposition  to  put  reduced  freight  rates 
in  effect  as  a  feature  coincidental  with  wage 
reductions  shows  that  the  managers  have  a 
proper  idea  of  reciprocatal  arrangements 
proper  idea  of  reciprocal  arrangements  tend¬ 
ing  to  assure  a  return  to  normalcy. 

Railroad  statements  as  to  expenditures  for 
maintenance  and  equipment  show  up  poorly 
on  a  financial  basis,  but  there  is  some  small 
measure  of  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  they  can  secure  more  work  for  the 
same  money  now  than  they  could  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

After  fully  two  months  of  active  business, 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  or 
desired,  the  anthracite  trade  feels  the  effect 
of  mild  weather  conditions  and  there  is  a  slow¬ 
ing"  down  in  the  demand  for  the  domestic 
sizes  for  the  time  being.  It  is  not  probable 
that  this  will  long  continue,  but  it  is  nota¬ 
ble  at  the  moment,  especially  in  view  of  the 
strength  of  the  demand  for  them  even  during 
the  summer  months. 

A  novel  feature  of  interest  was  the  possible 
change  in  control  of  one  of  the  large  com¬ 
panies,  which,  it  was  intimated,  might  take 
place  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  the  Jersey 
Central  disposing  of  its  stock  therein.  But  the 
importance  of  the  shipment  of  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  coal  over  the  line  of  the  Jersey 
Central  is  so  great  that  friends  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  embracing  the  strongest  financial  inter¬ 
ests,  could  be  relied  upon  to  see  that  control 
remains  lodged  in  safe  hands.  In  fact,  current 
statements  indicate  that  this  has  been  done. 

The  recurrance  of  strike  trouble  in  the  much 
vexed  Pittston  district  shows  that  despite  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  quarters,  some  anthracite 
miners  are  ready  to  walk  out  at  a  moment's 
notice.  As  California  is  separated  by  more 
than  distance  from  a  good  part  of  the  Lhiited 
States,  and  has,  therefore,  some  conditions 
peculiar  to  itself,  so  the  anthracite  field,  fa¬ 
vored  by  a  great  natural  monopoly,  has  special 
conditions  of  prosperity,  and  the  example  of 
lack  of  employment  does  not  bear  heavily 
there.  By  reason  of  this  fact  there  is  con¬ 
tinued  talk  of  a  strike  in  the  spring,  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  is  looked  upon  as  a  certainty. 

Yet  some  people  calculate  that  when  all  are 
talking  the  same  way  there  is  a  possibility  of 
all  being  on  the  wrong  track.  Some  specula¬ 
tors  make  money  by  selling  when  the  public 
is  anxious  to  buy.  Certainly  there  is  great 
uniformity  as  to  strike  expectations,  and  yet, 
after  all,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  results 
in  connection  with  the  threatened  railroad 
strike,  the  milk  strike  and  some  other  affairs 
will  have  their  effect.  Perhaps  developments 
in  the  well-organized  clothing  business,  now 
experiencing  a  notable  strike,  will  be  worth 
watching. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Moderate  Weather  Conditions  Take  the  Edge  Off  Market  for  Domestic  Anthracite- 
Depression  Still  Much  in  Evidence  in  Bituminous  Trade. 


The  anthracite  trade  has  suffered  somewhat 
of  a  setback  this  month  because  of  weather 
conditions  and  the  fact  that  demand  was  un¬ 
naturally  stimulated  during  part  of  October 
by  threatened  labor  troubles.  In  spite  of  the 
various  holidays  which  kept  production  far 
below  normal  for  two  weeks,  it  has  become 
more  of  a  buyer’s  market  of  late  in  domestic 
as  well  as  steam  sizes. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  selling 
stove  and  chestnut,  but  even  in  the  case  of 
those  sizes  the  buying  is  not  quite  as  eager  as  it 
was.  A  great  many  retailers  are  getting  about 
all  they  need  from  their  regular  sources  and  are 
not  looking  for  high-priced  independent  ton¬ 
nage,  especially  if  called  upon  to  take  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  something  they  are  not  in  need  of. 
1  he  best  market  for  premium  coal  seems  to  be 
in  northern  New  York,  Canada  and  the  Middle 
West.  .  In  the  latter  section  particularly  there 
is  an  insistent  call  for  nut,  which  is  perhaps 
the  main  reason  why  that  size  commands  as 
high  a  premium  as  stove. 

Both  sizes  are  quoted  by  the  majority  of 
independent  operators  at  from  $9  to  $9.25, 
with  occasional  sales  at  $8./ 5  when  the  order 
calls  for  a  good  proportion  of  egg  or  pea.  There 
is  little  demand  for  tonnage  at  these  prices  at 
tidewater,  as  the  dealers  in  this  vicinity  are 
not  doing  a  very  rushing  business  and  are 
getting  about  enough  company  coal. 

Straight  egg  can  be  obtained  freely  from 
the  companies  and  individuals  at  circular,  but 
the  latter  class  of  producers  are  asking  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  25  cents  or  thereabouts  on  this  size 
when  sold  in  mixed  lots.  The  usual  price  is 
$8  to  $8.25,  but  one  of  the  large  independents 
is  said  to  be  quoting  $8.65,  and  requiring 
buyers  to  take  a  proportion  of  this  size  in 
order  to  get  stove  and  nut  at  $9.  The  market 
on  independent  fresh-mined  pea  is  from  $5.50 
to  $5.75,  or  about  25  cents  below  the  prevailing 
quotations  earlier  in  the  month. 

Of  the  steam  sizes  No.  1  buckwheat  seems 
to  be  the  weak  sister.  Retailers  are  not  work¬ 
ing  off  their  accumulations  of  that  size  as 
rapidly  as  they  would  if  the  weather  was 
colder,  and  as  a  rule  they  have  not  the  storage 
space  to  take  in  much  more  just  now.  Besides, 
a  number  of  washeries  have  started  up,  so  that 
there  is  a  heavier  supply  'pressing  for  sale. 

1  he  two  smaller  sizes  are  not  in  very  keen 
demand,  but  the  oversupply  is  not  so  notice¬ 
able  as  in  the  case  of  No.  1. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows:  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  rice,  $2  to  $2.25,  and 
barley  $1.15  to  $1.40. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  bituminous  trade  has  sunk  back  into 
the  condition  of  extreme  dullness  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  summer,  and  from  which  it 
emerged  to  a  degree  and  by  very  slow  stages 
in  September  and  early  October.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  latter  month  the  recovery  was 
spurred  on  to  an  unwarranted  extent  by  strike 
talk,  and  the  present  slump  is  nothing  more 
than  the  reaction  that  was  bound  to  follow. 

That  a  set-back  was  due  and  generally 
anticipated  does  not  make  it  any  pleasanter  to 
endure,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
trade  is  considerably  downcast  over  recent  de¬ 


velopments.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  how¬ 
ever— conditions  are  more  favorable  for  a 
quick  Recovery  than  was  the  case  a  few  months 
ago.  For  one  thing  consumption  has  increased, 
so  that  stocks  are  being  depleted  at  a  faster 
rate. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  back 
in  the  summer,  with  production  down  around 
/  ,000,000  tons  a  week,  there  was  a  lot  of  slack 
to  be  taken  up  before  a  point  was  reached 
where  the  railroads  were  apt  to  fall  down  on 
car  supply  and  deliveries.  Now  that  the  weekly 
output  has  passed  the  9,000,000-ton  mark  the 
margin  of  safety  is  much  narrower  and  it 
would  not  take  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  bad 
weather  to  interfere  with  rail  movement  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  affect  the  coal  market.  The  time 
of  year  when  transportation  troubles  and  car 
shortage  are  usually  encountered  is  only  a  few 
weeks  off. 

Among  the  unfavorable  factors  are  the 
steady  encroachments  of  southern  coal  on 
markets  heretofore  dominated  by  Pennsylvania 
shippers  and  the  fact  that  a  good  many  mines 
which  started  up  during  the  recent  flurry  are 
trying  to  keep  going  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  extia  tonnage  is  not  needed  just  now. 
Smokeless  coals  are  not  only  crowding  Penn¬ 
sylvania  tonnage  out  of  a  large  section  of 
New  England,  but  they  are  gaining  a  more  or 
less  permanent  foothold  in  the  local  market. 
The  chartering  of  a  schooner  to  bring  20,000 
tons  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New  York 
harbor — this  of  course  requiring  several  trips — 
is  only  one  instance  of  business  being  diverted 
into  new  channels. 

The  re-opening  of  mines  which  occurred 
when  prices  started  to  advance  has  resulted  in 
increased  competition  for  what  business  is 
available,  and  has  also  led  to  the  tidewater 
market  being  oversupplied  for  the  time  being. 
The  surplus  is  not  particularly  large,  but  with 
demand  at  low  ebb  it  is  troublesome  and  is 
responsible  for  some  low  prices  being  quoted 
on  coal  at  the  piers. 

For  mine  shipment  the  market  is  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows  :  Pool  1,  $2.90-$3.10  per  net 
ton  :  Pool  71,  $2.50-$2.75  ;  Pool  9,  $2.2 5-$2  40- 
Pool  10,  $2-$2.15 ;  Pool  11,  $1.80-$1.95;  Pools 
31  and  61,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64 
$1.70-$  1.80;  Pools  18  and  44,  $1.60-$1  75  ’ 
slack.  $1.50-$1.75. 

At  tidewater  Pool  9  is  being  held  at  from 
$tv/D  to  $o.90  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers,  and 
ool  10  at  $5.50  to  $5.65.  Some  demurrage 
coal  in  the  lower  grades  is  available  at  $5  to 
$-^■-5.  Loaded  boats  of  9  and  / 1  have  been 
offered  this  week  at  from  $6  to  $6.25  alongside. 


The  contract  under  which  George  H.  Cushing  has 
acted  as  managing  director  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
which  was  due  to  expire  on  December  31st,  was  re¬ 
newed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York.  It  is  announced  that  the  re¬ 
newal  was  made  with  certain  modifications  suggested 
by  experience,  but  that  these  have  to  do  with  asso¬ 
ciation  policy  rather  than  with  terms. 


Swan  Hartwell  and  J.  E.  Mason  of  H.  N.  Hart¬ 
well  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  gone  to  Florida 
for  a  month’s  vacation. 


Retail  Trade  Continues  to  Lack  Briskness- 
Fair  Business  in  Bituminous. 

The  retail  trade  lacks  briskness,  even  as  it  has  for 
the  previous  two  weeks,  and  no  amount  of  urging  on 
the  part  of  the  dealers  seems  to  be  able  to  induce 
the  customer  to  buy  in  larger  quantities.  The  quiet¬ 
ness  is  particularly  irksome  after  the  activity  of  the 
past  years  when  coal  moved  at  this  season  without 
hardly  any  effort  at  all.  However,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  good,  quantity  of  coal  burned  this  winter  and  it 
is  only  going  to  take  a  very  few  weeks  of  real  winter 
weather  to  cause  the  consumer  to  come  after  more 
coal.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  old-timers  in  the 
trade,  who  can  easily  conjure  up  similar  conditions 
in  years  long  gone. 

In.  only  a  small  way  have  the  producers  felt  the 
slowing  down  of  retail  demand,  but  there  has  been 
some  holding  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  consumer, 
although  they  have  been  most  reluctant  to  do  so' 
While  stove  and  nut,  particularly  this  latter  now, 
are  in  strong  demand,  there  are  lots  of  retailers  who 
have  their  bins  filled  with  these  sizes  and  simply 
cannot  take  any  more  in. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  days  of  fair  buying  to 
remedy  this,  situation,  and  the  more  stable  shippers 
do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  moving  their  coal, 
as  with  what  few  holders  they  have  received  they 
have  been  able  to  divert  this  surplus  tonnage  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets  where  winter  has  made  an  earlier  than 
usual  appearance  in  the  way  of  continued  snow¬ 
storms  and  from  which  points  they  are  receiving 
urgent  calls  for  more  coal.  In  addition  to  this,  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  mines  has  been  greatly  cut  since  the 
first  of  the  month  by  the  numerous  holidays. 

Some  Cutting  at  Retail. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  re¬ 
tail  price  situation  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
effort  that  some  of.  the  newer  dealers  have  been  kept 
in  tine.  In  other  instances  some  dealers  continue  to 
make  sales  from  $13.75  to  $14  for  stove  and  nut,  but 
the  greatest  activity  in  the  way  of  a  cut  seems  to  be 
^entered  on  pea  coal.  Some  of  them  feeling  that 
they  have  too  much  pea  coal  on  hand  are  over 
anxious  to  move  it  out  without  much  of  a  profit. 

Recently  several  dealers  have  begun  to  advertise 
pea  coal  at  $10.50.  Even  at  this  price  the  cutters 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  move  much  coal,  and  one 
reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  consumer  mentions 
this  figure  to  his  regular  dealer  the  price  is  usually 
met. 

Wholesale  prices  are  holding  firm  in  most  instances 
although  there  are  occasionally  heard^  offers  of  stray 
ots  °t  egg  coal  selling  off.  It  is  on  pea  coal  that 
shading  is  more  frequently  heard  and  it  is  not  at  all 
lfficult  to.  get  this  size  under  $6,  the  favorite  quota¬ 
tion  seeming  to  be  $5.50  on  some  low  grades  and 
it  is  suspected  that  it  is  this  kind  of  coal  that  ’some 
dealers  are  putting  out  at  the  cut  rates.  Of  course 
the  companies  are  not  shading  their  circulars  on  any 
sizes.  J 

Shippeis  generally  are  inclined  to  appear  a  least  bit 
anxious  about  the  slowness  of  collections.  Quite  a 
tew  retailers  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
leniency  granted  by  some  producers  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  when  they  obligingly  stocked  up  for  the 
operator,  but  took  a  little  time  over  the  usual  to 
make  remittances.  As  the  season  wears  on  they  have 
not  improved  to  any  extent  and  more  attention  than 
usual  is  being  paid  to  this  phase  of  the  business. 

rrobably  the  most  patent  explanation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  greatly  extended  credit  the  dealers 
have  offered  their  customers  in  order  to  get  business. 
Despite  the  well-intentioned  effort  to  keep  the  coal 
business  on  a  cash  business,  many  haye  found  it  far 
from  possible  to  do  so. 

Steam  Sizes  a  Problem. 

The  steam  sizes  still  constitute  a  problem  for  the 
producer.  With  bituminous  coal  at  low  prices  it  is 
making  it  hard  sledding  to  get  the  full  price  of  $3.50 
for  buckwheat  and  quite  a  little  of  this  is  finding  a 
market  nearer  $3.00  and  sometimes  under.  Some  of 
the  railroads  it  appears  are  taking  an  increased  pro¬ 
portion  cf  this  size.  Rice  continues  dull,  and  barley 
is  in  fair  demand. 
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The  bituminous  situation  displays  little  that  is 
"ew  from  week  to  week  and  still  seems  to  be  feeling 
ie  reaction  from  the  stocking  up  during  October. 

1  )espite  this  most  houses  seem  to  be  doing  a  fair 
egree  of  business  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
,  nd  those  who  declare  their  shipments  are  actually 
lcreasing,  be  it  ever  so  slow.  Of  course  greater 
ffort  is  being  made  to  get  this  trade  and  inquiries 
or  fuel  seem  to  increase. 

The  market  continues  unaffected  by  the  check-off 
uling  and  the  feeling  is  abroad  that  this  problem 
nil  be  adjusted  in  some  manner  that  will  leave  it 
o  a  final  adjustment  with  the  new  scale  for  April 
st  next.  Certain  it  is  the  buyer  at  least  is  paying 
.0  attention  to  it,  and  the  shippers  seem  not  a  whit 
xercised  over  it.  They  seem  to  reason  that  with 
inly  about  35  per  cent  of  the  men  at  work  the  union 
eaders  can  easily  see  the  unwisdom  of  calling  a 
trike,  as  with  the  numerous  non-union  mines  in  the 
Pennsylvania  section  the  effects  of  such  a  condition 
vould  be  freely  off-set. 

As  to  prices  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  just  the 
lightest  tendency  to  softening,  although  this  is  far 
rom  pronounced.  There  have,  however,  been  more 
requent  recurrences  of  shippers  so  anxious  for 
jrders  that  some  shading  has  been  indulged  in  on 
Trades  other  than  the  very  top-notch. 

Present  quotations  are:  Pool  1,  $2.75  to  $3.00; 
Pool  71,  $2.35  to  $2.75;  Pool  9,  $2.20  to  $2.70;  Pool 
10,  $1.90  to  $2.20;  Fool  11,  $1.70  to  $2.10. 


CINCINNATI  OVERSUPPLIED 

leaning  Up  of  Abnormal  Surplus  Not  Yet 
Fully  Completed. 

!  No  improvement  in  the  general  situation  in  the 
Cincinnati  coal  district  is  apparent.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  cleaning  up  of  the  mess 
raused  by  the  flurry  of  over-buying  and  particularly 
of  over-shipment  preceding  the  railway  and  miners’ 
strike  threats  has  not  yet  been  completed.  An  un¬ 
usually  large  amount  of  distress  coal  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  market  and  demoralization  and  weakness 
have  been  natural  consequences. 

The  volume  of  business  has  been  somewhat  less, 
but  prices  here  held  fairly  well.  Operators  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  next  week  will  show  at  least  a  measurable 
recovery.  In  this  connection  they  are  counting  on 
the  help  of  colder  weather  to  stimulate  domestic  de¬ 
mand  and,  to  some  extent,  also,  steam  demand. 

The  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia  are 
operating  on  a  greatly  reduced  basis.  This  is  notably 
true  in  the  New  River  district,  where  90  out  of  120 
mines  are  down.  There  is  a  much  better  percentage 
.of  loading  in  the  Pocahontas  territory,  due  to  the 
lower  wage  scale  there. 

The  chief  smokeless  demand  is  for  lump,  but  the 
all  but  complete  failure  of  the  nut  and  slack  market 
has  made  preparation  of  domestic  coals,  to  any 
great  extent,  impracticable.  Coke  ovens,  which  are 
the  best  customers  for  smokeless  screenings,  are  for 
the  most  part  cold  at  this  time.  Shipment  of  smoke¬ 
less  coals  to  tidewater  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and,  indeed,  eastern  orders  generally  are  few  and 
far  between. 

A  Glut  of  Distress  Coal. 

The  market  generally  is  suffering  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  railway  strike  seemed  to  be  impending, 
and  later  when  a  miners’  walkout  appeared  imminent, 
following  the  injunction  of  Judge  Anderson  on  the 
check-off,  many  hundreds  of  cars  of  coal  were  shipped 
•on  consignment  to  the  various  centers  of  considerable 
demand  on  the  assumption  that  the  contemplated 
tie-up  would  provide  an  ample  call  for  all  available 
fuel. 

These  shipments  have  been  arriving  and  are  finding 
a  market  condition  very  different  from  that  which 
the  shippers  had  in  mind.  As  a  result,  practically 
every  promising  market  is  glutted  with  distress  coal, 
which  is  being  forced  to  quick  sale  at  prices  which 
r  bear  no  possible  relation  to  regular  and  normal  quo¬ 
tations.  It  does  not  require  much  of  an  imagination 
to  picture  the  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  especially  when  combined  with  a  naturally  low 
i  state  of  demand. 

!  In  the  meantime  lake  shipments  for  Northwestern 


delivery,  which  had  kept  up  during  October,  have 
ceased  entirely.  There  is  a  slightly  better  move¬ 
ment  of  steam  coal  toward  the  industries,  but  the 
gain  in  this  sort  of  tonnage  is  distressingly  slow. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  better  class  of  lump,  bi¬ 
tuminous  demand  was  off  and  production  had  to  be 
slackened  accordingly. 

This  shortened  operation,  it  is  reliably  reported, 
has  resulted  in  expressions  of  preference  among  the 
miners  of  certain  union  districts  for  a  revision  of 
the  wage  scale  back  to  the  schedule  of  1917  without 
waiting  for  the  April  readjustment  of  contracts.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  sentiment  in  Bell  County,  Kentucky, 
where  many  properties  have  been  unable  to  operate 
under  present  conditions. 

Car  shortage  was  apparent  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  in  spite  of  the  reduced  movement.  This  road 
is  one  that  rarely  sees  hampered  traffic  movements 
and  the  suggestion  follows  that  there  is  surely  going 
to  be  trouble  ahead  in  transportation  when  the  cold 
weather  and  larger  industrial  activities  make  larger 
shipments  imperative. 

Prices  Show  Little  Change. 

Prices  have  not  varied  much  on  the  spot  market. 
Smokeless  lump  sold  from  $4  to  $4.50.  In  the  case 
of  egg,  the  top  price  was  $4.25.  Mine-run  was  quoted 
at  from  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Slack  went  as  low  as  $1.25 
and  from  that  to  $1.75.  Bituminous  lump  was  quoted 
at  from  $3  to  $3.75,  egg  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  mine- 
run  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  and  slack  at  from  $1  to 
$1.50.  These  figures  do  not  refer  to  distress  sales, 
which  seemed  to  dominate  the  market  at  many  places. 

Operators  are  not  expecting  an  early  strike  from 
the  judicial  controversy  about  the  legal  validity  of  the 
check-off.  They  do  not  say  how,  but  all  of  them 
make  it  clear  that  they  do  not  count  on  trouble  on 
this  before  April,  when  the  issue  may  be  sharply 
drawn  upon  the  formation  of  new  contracts  with 
labor,  should  the  higher  courts  take  a  pronounced 
stand  against  the  existing  system  insisted  on  by  the 
union  leaders. 

Retailers  in  Cincinnati  say  that  local  deliveries  were 
lighter  last  week  than  for  some  time  past.  They 
express  the  view  that  the  lull  was  temporary  and 
followed  naturally  upon  a  season  of  warmer  weather, 
which  appear  to  be  more  significantly  influential 
when  thousands  are  unemployed  and  prefer  to  put 
off  all  purchases  not  immediately  necessary. 

The  big  companies  which  supply  the  bulk  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  fuel  needs,  because  they  have  the  advantage 
of  river  transportation,  say  that  no  emergency  will 
threaten  this  city.  The  stocks  here  are  very  large 
and  are  being  increased  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  a  rail  situation  calling  for  re-shipments  from 
here.  There  is  no  further  talk  of  an  increase  of 
domestic  selling  rates. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  anthracite  are  generally  quot¬ 
able  within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large 
producers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price  for 
certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 


Broken  . $7.60-$7.75 

T>o-  .  7.60-  8.00 

Stove'...’ .  7.90-8.10 

Chestnut  .  7.90-  8.10 

Pea .  6.15-  6.20 

No.  1  Buckwheat .  3.50-  ... 

Rice  .  2.50-  ... 

Barley  .  1-50-  ... 

Birdseye  .  2.50-  . . . 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$9-$9.25  on  stove,  $8.75-$9.25  on  chestnut,  $8-$8.25 
on  egg,  and  from  $5.50-$5.75  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.25;  rice,  $2-$2.25; 
barley,  $1.15-$1.40. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


STAGNANT  AT  BOSTON 

Trade  Waiting  for  Significant  Developments 
Business  Revival  Needed. 

It  would  be  hard,  say  coal  men  in  this  vicinity,  in 
looking  back  over  the  history  of  local  coal  business 
to  find  a  week  less  devoid  of  incident  or  of  interest  in 
coal.  A  condition  practically  tantamount  to  stagna¬ 
tion  has  set  in,  and  though  it  may  be  of  temporary 
duration,  it  has  lengthened  the  faces  of  bituminous 
wholesale  and  commission  house  men.  Here  and 
there  one  hears  of  the  movement  of  a  few  cars  of 
West  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  coal,  but  sellers  say 
there  is  no  money  in  many  of  these  deals. 

A  number  of  dealers  chronically  optimistic  say  that 
business  is  fair  or  as  good  as  can  be  expected  but 
these  cryptic  business  sayings,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  cover  a  multitude  of  “no  orders’’  and  those  who 
are  pessimistic  say  the  other  fellows  are  merely 
whistling  to  keep  up  their  courage.  Most  of  the  coal 
men  see  no  particularly  bright  prospects  in  the  near 
future  either. 

The  entire  trade  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some  sig¬ 
nificant  development,  though  no  one  puts  his  finger 
on  the  particular  button  which  might  be  expected  to 
start  industry  humming  again.  Some  point  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  business  men 
in  better  trade  conditions  predicted  by  industrial 
leaders  to  come  soon;  some  say  that  the  psychology 
of  the  population  is  still  all  for  retrenchment  and 
against  expansion ;  others  refer  to  the  high  wages  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  and  the  burdensome  freight 
rates,  but  all  are  agreed  that  something  is  the  matter 
with  the  coal  trade. 

It  may  be  that  a  real  cold  snap  with  a  drop  of 
temperature  of  30  degrees,  say,  would  be  the  spur 
that  could  start  bituminous  coal  out  of  its  lethargy. 
Even  then,  it  is  conceded,  the  impetus  would  only  be 
temporary.  What  is  actually  needed  is  a  good  old- 
fashioned  business  revival.  That  it  is  coming  sure, 
coal  men  believe,  but  it  is  as  one  man  put  it,  “Too 
darn  slow  to  pay  for  this  week’s  butter.” 

Woolen  Mills  on  Full  Time. 

Woolen  mills,  such  as  those  of  the  American 
Woolen  Co.,  are  running  full  and  there  are  noted  in¬ 
creased  operations  in  other  textile  centres.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  -shoe  manufacturing  plant  in  places 
like  Lynn  are  shutting  down  or  threatening  to  carry 
their  plants  to  other  cities  because  of  the  unreason¬ 
able  demands  of  labor. 

As  to  what  will  happen  in  the  coal  mines  because 
of  wage  reductions  sure  to  come  next  April,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  final  decision  on  the  check-off  system  this 
week,  is  anybody’s  guess.  Coal  men  here  warn  their 
customers  to  be  prepared  for  the  strike  that  is  to 
come,  since  the  struggle  is  expected  to  be  a  fight  to 
the  finish. 

With  the  check-off  gone,  miners’  union  officials 
see  their  organization  disintegrating,  their  greatest 
weapon  for  holding  the  men  in  line,  gone.  Operators, 
too,  are  determined  to  have  a  day  of  reckoning,  and 
as  they  put  it,  “abolish  red  ink  figures  from  the  in¬ 
dustry.”  Local  prophets  point  to  the  publication  of 
#  an  announcement  of  a  30  per  cent  wage  reduction  in 
11  of  the  18  coal  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  with  immediate  threat  of  strike  by  the  miners, 
as  the  shadow  of  coming  big  events  in  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry. 

Prices  Hold  Well. 

Bituminous  prices  have  remained  on  a  fairly  even 
level  in  spite  of  lack  of  demand.  Last  week’s  quota¬ 
tions  prevail  for  the  most  part,  though  cases  where 
$6.50  on  cars  Boston  are  obtained  are  decidedly  fewer. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  spot 
movement  has  been  flowing  nearer  the  $6.25  mark 
than  the  former  figure,  a  development  that  places  the 
market  for  best  Southern  coal  back  again  to  the  low 
point  for  the  year. 

It  is  pertinent  to  mention,  however,  that  certificates 
as  to  quality  do  not  accompany  sales  at  the  latter 
figure,  and  assertion  is  made  that  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  other  than  Pool  1  quality  mixed 
with  the  offerings.  In  quantity— that  is,  10  cars  or 
better — it  will  be  found  that  the  $6.50  price  will  be 
shaded  for  the  standard  New  River  or  Pocahontas 
coal,  whereas  on  a  car  or  two,  the  better  price  pre- 
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vails.  Alongside  deliveries  have  brought  $6.50  due 
to  the  fact  that  coal  for  individual  plants  must  come 
in  smaller  barges,  and  these  command  $1.25  whereas 
coal  on  cars  has  been  shipped  in  vessels  of  3,000  tons 
or  more  and  these  can  be  chartered  for  90  cents  to 
$1.  Prices  at  Providence  are  slightly  better  than  at 
Boston,  due  to  less  keen  competition.  The  going 
rate  is  $6.55  gross  on  cars.  Pool  9  brings  between 
$2.50  and  $2.75  and  Pool  10,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Prices  at  Hampton  Roads  are  uniformly  $5  for 
Pool  1  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal.  With  large 
vessels  rate  at  $1  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  for 
the  wholesaler  at  New  England  ports,  after  figuring 
insurance,  unloading  and  shrinkage.  Of  course,  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  can  be  had  for  less,  but  considering  the 
delay  due  to  slower  transportation,  there  is  little  ad¬ 
vantage  in  using  this  class  of  ship. 

With  $5  gross  at  the  Roads,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
the  operator  gets  after  subtracting  $2.88  freight  mine 
to  tidewater.  It  may  be  that  the  non-union  companies 
can  come  out  even  at  this  price  or  even  make  money, 
but  the  unionized  fields  lose  money  with  every  ton 
mined  and  many  are  closed  or  only  operating  one 
day  a  week.  The  New  River  Co.,  for  instance,  will 
show  considerably  less  than  100,000  tons  mined  in 
November. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  here  as  to  where 
all  the  soft  coal  mined  the  past  month  has  gone.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  industry  in  general  has  im¬ 
proved  so  little,  no  little  wonder  has  been  expressed 
that  bituminous  production  increased  to  over  the  11,- 
000.000-ton  mark  for  the  week  ended  October  22nd. 
The  two  succeeding  weeks  have  shown  some  decline 
but  the  average  of  the  past  four  weeks  reported  by 
the  Geological  Survey  was  over  10,000,000  net  tons. 
It  is  believed  by  many  in  this  vicinity  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  making  large  purchases,  which  would 
account  for  the  increased  orders  received  at  the  mines. 

New  England  Receipts  Increase. 

Coal  houses  here  disclaim  any  participation  in  the 
disposal  of  any  unusual  amounts  of  coal,  although  it 
is  noted  that  the  all-rail  movement  to  New  England 
for  the  week  ended  November  5th  showed  an  increase 
of  577  cars.  Coal  as  an  element  in  traffic  is  difficult 
to  gauge  and  the  movement  has  been  very  sporadic 
this  year. 

The  Boston  &  Maine,  for  instance,  which  carried 
379,000  tons  of  commercial  coal,  bituminous  and  an¬ 
thracite,  in  September,  carried  452,000  tons  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  largest  since  May,  when  519,000  tons  were 
carried.  How  much  of  the  soft  coal  carried  is  for 
its  own  account  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  the  road 
has  some  large  individual  contracts  here,  one  with  a 
well-known  coal  company  for  25,000  tons  a  month. 
This  makes  a  good  backlog  when  purchasing  by  in¬ 
dustrial  consumers  falls  off. 

Conditions  in  the  anthracite  market  though  not  rad¬ 
ically  different  from  those  obtaining  last  week,  never¬ 
theless  have  caused  considerable  perturbation  to  ship¬ 
pers  and  dealers.  The  expected  drop  in  temperature 
did  not  materialize  and  householders,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  slow  fires,  are  content  to  postpone  filling  the  bin 
until  actually  driven  to  do  so  by  necessity. 

A  mild  autumn  presages  a  mild  winter,  they  say, 
and  so  the  buying  continues  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  It  would  appear  as  if  cellars  contain  more  coal 
than  had  been  believed  possible,  accounting  for  the 
consumers’  indifference.  Retailers  state  that  business 
is  dead. 

Egg  a  Drag  on  Market. 

Shippers,  too,  have  their  troubles,  being  obliged  to 
dispose  >0f  egg  sizes  at  sacrifice  prices  because  deal¬ 
ers  don  t  want  it.  Those  who  use  egg  generally  lay 
in  their  store  during  the  summer  months  when  the 
market  has  eased  and  so  demand  now  is  negligible. 
Egg  has  been  sold  below  $7.50  in  quantity  and  it  can 
be  obtained  at  that  price  at  the  present  writing,  though 
quotations  at  $7.65  are  not  wanting.  One  independent 
house,  when  it  saw  the  glut  of  egg,  sold  its  entire 
stock  at  a  sacrifice  price,  but  was  enabled  to  more 
than  make  up  for  it  in  the  prices  it  was  able  to  get 
for  nut  and  stove. 

The  asking  price  for  independent  egg,  stove  and 
chestnut  when  taken  in  equal  quantities  may  be  said 
to  be  at  the  present  time  $8.15  for  egg  and  $8.90  for 
stove  and  chestnut.  Straight  stove  brings  $9.10,  stove 


and  nut  $9.15  and  straight  nut  $9.25.  Pea  is  slow  at 
$5.50  and  No.  1  buckwheat  around  $3.15.  Barley  is 
strong  at  $1.25  to  $1.40  and  rice  rather  easy  at  $2.25. 
Dealers  will  take  all  the  nut  available,  which  indi¬ 
cates  belief  that  the  high  prices  prevailing  will  stay 
for  some  time. 


BALTIMORE  SUPPLIES  LIGHT 

Little  Stocking  by  Industrial  Consumers — 

Export  and  Bunker  Business  Unsatisfactory. 

While  a  fairly  warm  sun  and  mild  breezes  blow 
for  past-mid-November  in  Baltimore  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  there  are  those  in  the  coal  trade 
in  both  hard  and  soft  lines  who  are  looking  forward 
with  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  In  looking  over  the 
local  field  one  is  struck  by  the  greatly  reduced  amount 
of  fuel  on  hand  for  all  purposes  as  a  reserve  when 
compared  with  conditions  in  more  normal  years.  Of 
course  this  may  mean,  and  in  fact  should  mean,  a 
greatly  increased  production  and  absorption  in  the 
weeks  to  come  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
There  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  with  a 
hard  winter  and  an  increased  call  for  coal  that  the 
trade  may  not  be  able  to  supply  same  if  a  really  tight 
winter  sets  in. 

In  bituminous  lines  there  are  conflicting  views.  In 
some  offices  the  statement  is  made  that  a  better  line 
of  inquiry  is  developing  and  that  while  ordering  is 
not  at  all  of  a  healthy  nature  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
provement  noted  over  recent  conditions.  In  some 
offices  one  is  told  that  no  improvement  has  been 
noted,  and  both  are  probably  right,  as  resumption 
toward  normalcy  is  gradual  and  therefore  not  uni¬ 
versal.  Prices  remain  about  the  same,  although  they 
are  possibly  a  bit  stronger  than  two  weeks  ago. 

No  Demand  for  Low  Grades. 

Best  grade  steam  coals  running  to  Pool  71  are  on 
the  market  around  $2.50  to  $2.60  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mines,  Pool  9  of  certain  production  units  is  offered 
as  low  as  $2.35  to  $2.40  and  Pool  10  is  running  from 
$2.25  to  $2.35  a  net  ton  at  the  mines.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  demand  for  lower  grade  steam  coals,  which 
are  offering  all  the  way  from  $1.75  to  $2.15  a  net 
ton.  Best  lump  gas  commands  around  $2.50  a  net 
ton.  Pool  61  is  offering  at  this  point  on  a  mine  basis 
of  $2.25  to  $2.35  a  net  ton. 

The  export  and  bunker  situation  continues  far 
from  satisfactory.  After  October,  with  a  total  ex¬ 
port  loading  of  37,622  .tons  cargo  and  2,573  tons 
bunker  had  bettered  the  September  mark,  the  month 
of  November  promises  to  show  a  new  decrease  in 
total.  For  the  first  half  of  November  the  loadings 
out  of  Baltimore  on  export  have  been  less  than  9,000 
tons  cargo  and  1,000  tons  bunker. 

Many  explanations  are  offered  for  the  collapse  of 
the  shipping  business,  but  none  singly  seem  sufficient. 
A  final  policy  of  operation  by  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  is  expected  to  bring  about  better  vessel 
movement  and  better  bunker  call  about  the  first  of 
the  coming  year. 

With  a  mild  November  to  date  and  a  demand  from 
the  consumers  that  is  below  normal  because  it  is  be- 
ing  spread  over  one  and  two-ton  orders,  m  many 
cases  where  in  former  years  a  full  allotment  was  put 
in  cellars,  the  hard  coal  situation  here  for  the  time 
being  continues  fairly  easy  despite  a  poor  run  ,of 
supply.  It  was  figured  that  the  good  run  of  coal  from 
mines  to  Baltimore  during  the  month  of  October  had 
caught  up  somewhat  the  gap,  estimated  at  about  120,- 
000,  made  by  poor  deliveries  here  between  the  first  of 
April  and  the  last  of  September.  On  November  1st, 
according  to  figures  compiled  here,  Baltimore  was 
about  103,000  tons  of  hard  coal  short  of  normal,  hav¬ 
ing  received  to  that  date— from  April  1st— a  total  of 
318,285  tons  in  7,073  cars.  In  October  the  run  was 
1,041  cars.  For  November,  however,  the  run  has 
again  lessened  and  will  probably  fall  considerably 
below  that,  of  October,  despite  the  fact  that  it  should 
normally  increase,  1,342  cars  having  been  received 
in  November  of  1920.  The  yard  reserve  here  is  only 
medium.  All  of  this  means  that  a  continuation  of 
mild  weather  will  prevent  trouble,  but  a  hard  season 
will  mean  serious  complications  in  supply. 


QUIET  AT  JOHNSTOWN  4 


Market  Shows  No  Signs  of  Getting  Out  of 
the  Rut  Right  Away. 

Activity  in  the  Johnstown  coal  district  is  confined 
to  “laying  low”  and  waiting  what  possible  reaction 
may  come  from  the  decision  of  the  courts  on  the 
Judge  Anderson  injunction,  which  is  now  before  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago.  Operators  in 
this  district  report  the  industry  “flatter”  than  ever, 
and  with  “nothing  in  sight”  unless  it  be  the  check-off 
settlement. 

Should  the  Court  of  Appeals  decide  that  the  in¬ 
junction  against  the  check-off  be  made  permanent, 
then  there  should  be  considerable  business  in  the 
bituminous  industry,  they  declare.  Talk  of  strike 
then  would  problably  have  some  foundation.  Thus 
far  rumors  of  strike  that  have  been  current  since  the 
injunction  was  first  granted  have  not  been  given 
credence  by  the  buyers,  who  have  been  “scared”  time 
and  time  again,  yet  buy  little  more  than  the  need  to 
get  along  with. 

Operators  here  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  many 
of  the  buyers  are  holding  back,  figuring  on  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  in  some  instances.  Some  look 
for  a  drop  in  rates  about  the  first  of  the  year  of  25 
per  cent  and  even  more.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  coal  shipments  have  been  held  up.  With 
prospects  of  some  sort  of  information  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  first  of  the  year  or  before,  operators  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  increase  the  activity  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  something  like  it  should  be  at  this  time. 

Little  New  Business  Coming  In. 

“We  are  still  living  on  what  shipments  we  made 
during  the  recent  flurry,  when  a  threatened  coal  strike 
boosted  the  market,  but  as  for  business,  there  is  none 
and  little  possibility  of  there  being  any  for  some  time 
yet.  The  Anderson  injunction  business  with  the  check¬ 
off  disturbance  may  have  a  reaction  in  the  local  coal 
field,  but  we  must  await  the  action  of  the  courts  be¬ 
fore  we  can  say  anything  regarding  this.  At  present 
this  is  just  problematical.  True,  the  operators  in  this 
district  have  signified  their  intention  of  discontinuing 
the  check-off,  if  the  injunction  of  Judge  Anderson  is 
made  permanent,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen.”  This 
is  the.  way  one  operator  summed  up  the  situation 
when  interviewed  on  the  market  conditions  here. 

The  greater  proportion  of  sales  for  some  time  back 
have  been  made  on  the  spot  market.  Slight  increases 
m  the  working  of  industrial  plants  throughout  the 
East  give  the  Johnstown  operators  a  few  sales,  but 
most  of  the  buyers  stocked  up  heavily  during  the  re¬ 
cent  flurry  and  many  of  them  are  biding  their  time, 
just  buying  their  needs  for  a  short  time. 

Domestic  buying  increased  considerably  during  the 
past  few  days,  following  a  short  cold  snap,  which 
has,  however,  given  way  to  milder  weather  again. 
Snow  fell  over  the  week-end  and  the  thermometer 
was  sent  way  below  the  freezing  point.  Those  who 
were  holding  back  on  filling  their  coal  bins  began  to 
get  busy  and  retailers  were  rushed  with  orders,  but 
with  the  warmer  weather  prevailing  at  the  present 
time  this  has  stopped  to  a  geat  extent. 

Prices  Remain  Very  Low. 

The  price  of  coal  mined  in  this  district  continues 
at  the  low  level,  with  no  change.  Operators  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  something,  and  they  don’t  care  what,  will 
strengthen,  the  price.  The  unheard-of  prices  that 
were  received  during  the  war  will  never  again  be 
seen,  it  is  claimed  by  operators  here,  and  the  big 
profits  at  that  time  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  present 
scramble  for  business.  The  prices  will  remain  his¬ 
tory,.  but  that  is  about  all. 

Mines  continue  to  operate  at  about  50  per  cent, 
and,  as  was  the  case  since  the  check-off  disturbance  I 
was  nrst  started,  the  larger  operations  are  working, 
but  the  smaller  ones  have  mostly  all  closed  down!  I 
awaiting  some  final  decision  in  the  case. 

Union  mine  officials  in  this  district  have  not  given  j 
out  any  statement  as  to  what  action  they  will  take  j 
should  the  order  of  Judge  Anderson  be  upheld. 
Prior  to  the  time  the  operators  here  decided  they  ! 
would  act  by  the  orders  of  the  court,  the  union  offi¬ 
cials  felt  that  the  check-off  would  be  continued  here  ! 
regardless  of  the  action  of  the  court,  but  the  opera-  I 
tors  decided  otherwise. 
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Then  following  the  “staying"  of  the  injunction  they 
tided  they  would  abide  by  the  ruling  of  the  court, 
<]  continue  the  check-off.  So  prospects  of  a  strike 
the  local  district  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  mine 
facials  have  not  let  out  any  word  on  it  so  far. 


FAIRMONT  MARKET  ERRATIC 

reduction  Has  Its  Ups  and  Downs,  With 
Trading  Generally  Limited. 

Production  is  erratic  in  the  Fairmont  region  these 
ays,  see-sawing  to  and  fro  in  such  a  fashion  that  1 
"a  difficult  matter  to  keep  a  line  on  things.  With 
ie  increased  output  is  coming  a  still  more  weakened 
rice  level,  if  anything. 

Monday’s  production  in  the  region  was  limited  to 
34  cars  of  coal.  Of  that  the  mines  along  the  Mon- 
ngah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R-  loaded  580 
ars  •  those  along  the  Monongahela  3o4  cars,  while  the 
iperations  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  were 

11  down  flat.  .  ,  r 

Only  35  cars  of  coal  went  to  Curtis  Bay  on  Mon 
lav  off  the  B.  &  O.,  but  the  railroad  fuel  loading 
vent  fairly  strong  at  308  cars,  which  was  approxi¬ 
mately  53  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  loaded  on  the 
iivision  that  day.  The  B.  &  O.  secured  179  cars  of 
t.  Of  the  coal  loaded  Monday  560  cars  went  to  the 

East  and  35  cars  to  the  West.  _ 

Interest  continues  in  the  decision  of  Judge  Ande 
son’s  -opinion.  Much  of  the  labor  policy  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  region  will  be  framed  on  current  events 
Detween  now  and  spring.  There  is  a  growing  senti¬ 
ment  toward  the  open  shop  principle,  but  whether  it 
will  be  strong  enough  to  bring  about  a  more  radical 
change  in  the  present  policy  remains  to  be  seen. 
That  the  Fairmont  region  is  hard  hit  is  apparent. 
The  general  tendency  in  the  Kanawha  and  New  River 
union  fields  is  toward  the  open  shop  also,  as  the 
operators  in  the  last  two  named  sections  are  said  to 
be  sick  and  tired  of  the  union. 

Uncertain  Labor  Outlook. 

If  the  sentiment  crystallizes  in  the  several  union 
fields  of  West  Virginia  there  is  no  telling  what  the 
result  will  be.  An  attempt  to  widen  differentials 
and  keep  West  Virginia  coal  from  the  western  mar¬ 
kets  is  only  provoking  the  situation  instead  of  improv¬ 
ing  matters.  Many  of  the  most  up-to-date  plants  in  the 
country  axe  located  in  Northern  West  Virginia  but 
whether  larger  companies  will  want  to  risk  the  dam¬ 
age  to  them  by  tabooing  the  union  is  the  big  issue 
at  stake.-  West  Virginia’s  state  police  is  inadequate 
and  could  not  cope  with  the  situation,  as  there  are 
15  000  organized  miners  in  sub-district  4,  of  district 
17’  comprising  Monongalia,  Marion,  Harrison  and 
Taylor  counties.  There  is  little  talking  these  days 
in  the  region  in  regard  to  future  labor  policies,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  tall  thinking  being  done. 

Production  of  the  mines  of  Northern  West  V  ir¬ 
ginia  last  week  aggregated  322.750  tons,  or  1,400  tons 

less  than  the  previous  week.  _  . 

Coal  loading  in  the  Fairmont  region,  despite  the 
fact  that  Armistice  Day  reduced  the  actual  working 
days  to  five  last  week,  about  held  its  own,  dropping 
back  but  131  cars  compared  to  the  previous  week. 
There  were  5,637  cars  of  coal  and  41  cars  of  coke 
loaded  on  the  three  railroads  in  the  region  last  week, 
or  a  daily  average  of  1,127  cars  of  coal.  The  region 
loaded  7,952  cars  of  coal  and  103  cars  of  coke  in  the 
second  week  of  November,  1920. 

Increased  Tidewater  Shipments. 

Although  the  Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Mon- 
ongah  Division  last  week  were  I  nothing  to  excite 
much  interest,  they  nevertheless  were  191  carloads 
stronger  than  the  previous  week  and,  in  fact,  more 
than  twice  as  heavy.  The  weekly  total  was  311  cars. 
Last  week’s  showing  was  the  best  since  the  week 
ending  October  29th,  which  totaled  548  .  carloads. 
There  were  no  coal  shipments  to  other  piers  from 
this  region.  It  is  now  a  certainty  that  the  last  of 
the  lake  tonnage  for  1921  season  has  gone  forward 
from  the  Monongah  Division.  , 

Movement  through  the  Grafton  gateway  indicated 
that  eastern  freight  business  last  week  did  not  wane 
any.  There  were.  5,058  loads  of  freight,  or  a  gain  of 
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248  over  the  previous  week.  Actual  coal  loa  s  o 
the  east  were  3,768,  or  an  increase  of  153.  Const  er 
ing  the  fact  that  the  mines  loaded  coal  but  five  days 
last  week,  the  showing  is  very  favorable. 

Approximately  48  per  cent  of  the  coal  loaded  on 
the  Monongah  Division  last  week  went  out  as  rail¬ 
road  fuel.  This  aggregated  1,485  cars,  a  gam  ot  115 
cars  over  the  week  before  and  the  best  showing  since 
the  week  ending  February  12th,  which  was  1.605  car- 
loads.  Considering  a  five-day  week,  the  loading  was 
heavy,  although  they  no  doubt  were  grouped  some¬ 
what  with  this  thought  in  mind. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R-  individually  secured  787  cars 
of  coal,  107  cars  over  the  previous  week,  or  53  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  secured  by  all  railroads, 
study  of  loading  figures  shows  that  the  B.  &  O.  R-  R- 
secured  a  greater  tonnage  last  week  than  any  sim¬ 
ilar  period  with  the  exception  of  the  first  week  in 
January,  when  the  aggregate  was  809  carloads. 

Despite  the  fact  that  business  activities  were  con¬ 
fined  to  five  days  last  week,  there  were  2,939  cars 
of  coal  loaded  east,  which  was  a  gain  of  396  cars 
over  the  previous  week.  Western  line  business 
showed  a  yellow  streak  and  was  lopped  62  cars  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  week. 

On  the  average  last  week  there  were  53  mines  at 
work  daily,  or  about  21  per  cent  of  the  mines  on  the 
Monongah  Division. 

Trading  was  very  limited  during  the  early  part 
of  this  week.  In  some  centres  it  was  reported  that 
little  coal  was  sold.  The  quotations  were  as  follows  : 
Slack,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  Pool  64,  $1.50  to  $1.60,  with 

occasional  spot  orders  as  high  as  $1.80;  three-quar¬ 
ters,  $1.95;  two-inch,  $2.25;  low-sulphur  lump,  $2.50; 
low  sulphur  mine-run,  $1.85. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CONFERENCE 

Coal  Exporters  to  Meet  with  Ship  Owners 
Following  Conference  with  Hoover. 

A  committe  appointed  by  the  recent  convention  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress  was  in  conference 
with  Secretary  Hoover  in  Washington  last  Monday. 

Representing  the  coal  branch  were:  Albert  G. 
Nason,  president  Nason  Coal  Co.,  Chicago ,  J. 
Bradley,  president  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
(also  president  of  the  National  Coal  Association)  ; 
T.  H.  Watkins,  president  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation;  J.  G.  Puterbaugh,  president  McAlester 
(Oklahoma)  Fuel  Co.,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker,  Phila¬ 
delphia  head  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Hoover  announced  that  a 
joint  committee  of  the  metal,  coal  and  oil  interests 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  with  American  steamship 
owners  to  initiate  plans  to  assist  in  reviewing  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  commerce.  This  committee  will,  join 
with  representatives  of  other  large  exporting  inter¬ 
ests,  among  them  shippers  of  grain  and  cotton,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  problem. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  Watkins,  acting 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  foreign  trade  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Coal  Association ;  George  S. 
Davidson,  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.;  General  Buck- 
eley  Wells,  ex-president  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  and  B.  B.  Thayer,  representing  the  copper 
producers. 

The  exporters  declare  that  high  ocean  freight  rates 
are  discouraging  the  sale  of  American  products  in 
foreign  lands. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 

Bituminous  Quiet,  With  Anthracite  Demand 
Only  Moderately  Active. 

Dull  conditions  continue.  Bituminous  jobbers  are 
finding  that  the  demand  is  lighter  than  it  was  a 
month  ago.  They  are  much  depressed  by  it,  but  had 
expected  it  and  are  prepared  to  stand  it  till  the  up¬ 
turn  comes,  which  may  be  after  the  first  of  the  year 
and  is  quite  as  likely  to  wait  till  there  is  need  ot 
stocking  up  for  the  April  wage  fixing.  As  that  is 
sure  to  be  a  period  of  mining  suspension,  the  con¬ 
sumers  will  all  try  to  carry  as  much  coal  as  they  can 
Till  that  time  they  are  likely  to  be  pretty  indifferent 
to  the  trade  in  any  form. 

Really  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  coal  consumers 
should  carry  a  supply  that  will  last  them  several 
months.  The  rule  is  to  buy  only  enough  to  make 
sure  of  what  is  needed  till  more  comes  in,  and  as  car 
supply  is  now  good  and  the  movement  fast,  the  need 
of  carrying  heavy  stocks  is  not  great  except  when 
some  stoppage  of  the  movement  is  in  prospect,  bo 
far  as  appears  now,  the  winter  will  proceed  m  the 
usual  way,  with  business  not  improving  much  unless 
the  apparent  big  progress  of  the  disarmament  con¬ 
gress  is  carried  to  a  favorable  finish,  when  there 
ought  to  be  a  general  increase  of  confidence  and  more 
doing  soon. 

Complaint  continues  that  the  bituminous  output  is 
larger  than  it  should  be  and  that  some  of  the  mines 
are  getting  wages  reduced  in  a  way  that  others  can¬ 
not,  so  that  the  latter  have  to  shut  down  or  run  at 
a  considerable  loss.  This  state  of  things  creates 
much  dissastifaction  on  the  part  of  operators  who 
cannot  get  the  advantage  their  neighbors  do,  and  they 
do  not  care  to  do  anything  that  will  tend  to  help  the 
men  out. 

Inequalities  Need  to  Be  Eliminated. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  April  proceedings  will  at  least 
put  mining  on  an  equal  basis  and  give  all  a  chance  to 
make  a  profit,  if  there  is  any  to  be  made.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  still  saying  that  they  are  not  doing  business 
enough  to  pay  running  expenses.  Some  of  the  job¬ 
bers  obtain  a  sort  of  left-handed  satisfaction  in  read¬ 
ing  the  reports  from  other  sales  centers  and  finding 
that  all  take  the  same  dismal  view  of  the  trade,  and 
are  not  looking  for  much  improvement  right  away. 

That  the  consumer  is  convinced  he  is  in  control  of 
the  situation  is  shown  by  the  way  rejections  of  coal 
come  in  and  refusals  to  pay  even  for  coal  that  has 
been  taken  and  used.  Some  of  the  shippers  are  in 
the  courts  on  various  claims  they  have  against  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  stood  out  about  making  settlement, 
some  of  them  for  years.  If  coal  should  happen  to 
take  an  up-turn,  the  consumer  would  turn  a  square 
corner  and  accept  anything  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  waiting  for  his  coal.  So  the  feast  or  famine  sort 
of  trade  goes  on,  with  the  famine  up  just  now. 


West  Virginia  Companies  to  Expand. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  17.— These  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  producing  and  sales  companies  have  re¬ 
cently  received  authorization  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  increase  their  capital  stocks : 

Cumberland  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  S.  B.  Davis, 
Charleston,  president,  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000; 
the  Williamson-Pond  Creek  Coal  Sales  Co.,  L.  Bray, 
Williamson,  president,  from  $10,000  to  $50,000;  the 
Vera  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  S.  E.  Clendenin,  lager, 
president,  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  and  the  Williu- 
quison  Coal  Co.,  H.  G.  Lucas,  president,  from  $40,000 
to  $250,000. 


Bituminous  Prices. 

Bituminous  prices  continue  weak  at  $2.75  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  all 
mine  run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  to  which  add 
$2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  other  coals, 
for  freight.  Steamboat  fuel  is  $6,  delivered  on  board. 

The  hard  coal  trade  is  about  as  formerly.  The 
weather  has  not  been  severe  enough  to  make  con¬ 
sumers  anxious  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  much 
hurry  about  buying.  Certain  sizes  are  hard  to  get, 
such  as  chestnut,  dealers  some  days  being  unable  to 
get  any.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  buy  other  sizes 
to  get  anything.  The  independent  mines  are  running 
much  more  actively  than  they  were.  They  can  get  a 
premium  of  a  dollar  or  so  on  some  sizes  and  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  demand  for  all  their  output.  It 
would  seem  that  the  people  who  buy  this  coal  are 
not  complaining  of  prices. 

Lake  shipments  are  much  smaller  than  they  usually 
are  at  this  time  of  the  year,  being  for  the  week  only 
46,800  tons,  of  which  18,500  tons  cleared  for  Duluth 
and  Superior,  15,000  tons  for  Milwaukee,  7,300  tons 
for  Menominee,  and  6,000  tons  for  Port  Arthur.. 

Lake  rates  remain  weak  at  75  cents  to  Menominee, 
60  cents  to  Milwaukee,  and  50  cents  to  Duluth  and 
Port  Arthur. 
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AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Coal  Movement  Shows  an  Increase — Exports 
Show  Improvement. 

Movements  of  coal  through  Hampton  Roads  has 
continued  during  the  past  week  with  little  abatement, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  market  is  taking  the  stim¬ 
ulus  it  felt  during  the  final  half  of  October,  when 
the  coastwise  movement  was  so  rapidly  accelerated. 
Shipments  to  Hew  England  and  New  York  continue 
and  still  form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  moving.  The  prospects  for  the  first  twelve  days 
of  November  are  that  this  month  will  not  exceed  the 
dumping  record  of  October  which  was  lower  than 
any  month  since  March,  except  September. 

Export  movements  have  not  been  as  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  of  late,  as  they  were  earlier  in  the  season.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  records  of  the  Custom  House  we  find 
that  32  cargoes  of  coal  were  carried  from  this  port 
m  October.  The  increased  number  was  due  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  coal  from  Cuban  and  South  Amei- 
can  ports.  The  chances  are  that  this  month  the  rec¬ 
ord  will  show  some  increase  over  last  month.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  a  contract  for  44,000  tons  of  gas 
coal  was  closed  last  week  for  delivery  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Italy.  This  consignment  was  bought  at  a 
contract  price  of  $9.35  c.  i.  f.  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  tonnage  will  be  moved  at  about  11,000  tons  per 
month. 

It  has  also  been  noticed  that  numerous  inquiries 
involving  smaller  tonnage  were  active,  but  whether 
or  not  any  business  is  developed  from  these  inquiries 
will  remain  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  by  shippers  that 
before  any  permanent  upturn  can  come  export  trade 
must  await  the  fulfillments  of  many  conditions  beyond 
their  control,  meaning  such  changes  as  lowering  of 
railroad  freight  rates,  a  more  solid  basis  for  foreign 
exchange  and  necessary  extension  of  credits. 

Will  Compete  With  British. 

According  to  recent  quotations  we  learn  that 
French  buyers  are  placing  contracts  with  British  ship¬ 
pers  for  high  gas  coal  at  prices  equivalent  to  $3.98 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Hampton  Roads,  and  in  spite  of  the 
British  advantage  in  freights  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
exchange  was  normal  American  gas  coal  could  meet 
this  competition  with  British,  either  in  Europe  or 
South  America.  But  such  competition  on  the  present 
basis  is  impossible. 

Speculative  tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cause  some  softening  of  the  market  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  unless  there  should  be  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  or  something  else  to  bring  the 
public  into  the  market.  From  a  general  survey  of  the 
coal  situation,  it  has  been  shown  that  manufacturing 
plants,  railroads  and  public  utilities  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  have  stocks  sufficient  for  approxi¬ 
mately  three  months  from  November  1st.  House¬ 
holders  are  not  so  well  supplied  but  most  of  the  local 
dealers  have  supplies  adequate  for  all  immediate  ne¬ 
cessities. 

The  market  quotations  for  the  past  week  for  Pools 
1  and  2  has  remained  fairly  firm  at  $5  per  gross  ton 
piers.  High  volatile  pools  are  exceedingly  stagnant 
with  no  demand. 

Stocks  Accumulating. 

Stocks  here  have  accumulated  by  heavier  ship¬ 
ments  during  the  past  week.  This,  with  the  falling 
off  of  vessel  requirements,  has  created  again  a  con¬ 
siderable  preponderance  of  coal,  and  the  present  stock 
on  hand  at  all  three  piers  will  exceed  the  250,000-ton 
mark.  Dumpings  for  the  past  week  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  11th  were  somewhat  smaller  than  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  week,  owing  to  the  slight  slump  in 
the  demand  of  vessels  tonnage.  The  aggregate  for 
the  three  piers  being  265,280  tons  against  .283,351  tons 
handled  during  the  previous  week;  for  the  year  to 
date  13,899,431  tons  have  passed  over  the  piers  as 
compared  with  18,774,477  tons  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 
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Tonnage  This  Month  Falling  Behind  October, 
Particularly  at  Union  Mines. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Nov.  17. — Following  the  spurts  that 
attended  the  strike  threats  a  few  weeks  ago,  coal 
production  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
field  is  dropping  off.  Statistics  for  the  first  week  of 
November  show  a  total  of  14,131  cars  mined  in  the 
field,  as  compared 'with  17,936  cars  during  the  last 
week  of  October. 

Operators  state  that  the  refusal  of  the  United 
Mine  W  orkers  last  spring  to  go  into  conference  to 
make  the  necessary  wage  readjustments  has  proved 
a  big  mistake  for  all  concerned.  Figures  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  As¬ 
sociation  show  conclusively  what  has  happened  to  the 
union  operators  and  miners  as  a  result  of  the  refusal 
of  “e  latter  to  consider  a  wage  readjustment. 

The  maximum  production  for  1921  was  in  October, 
when  3,893,325  tons  were  produced.  This  is  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  October  production  in  1919. 

A  statement  showing  the  number  of  cars  loaded  by 
union  and  non-union  mines  from  December,  1920,  to 
October,  1921,  inclusive,  discloses  the  loss  of  business 
from  the  mines  operating  under  the  present  union 
wage  scale  to  non-union  operations  that  have  ad¬ 
justed  their  wages  to  the  1917  basis.  This  loss  for 
October  shows  that  if  the  mines  operating  under  the 
union  scale  had  maintained  their  ratio  in  the  district 
they  would  have  produced  56,011  cars  instead  of  46,- 
959,  and  the  non-union  mines  would  have  produced 
22,579  cars  instead  of  31,631. 

Non-Union  Mines  Gaining  Business. 

In  other  words,  the  mines  that  have  made  the  wage 
adjustment  have  taken  9,052  carloads  of  business 
from  the.  mines  that  have  not  made  the  adjustment. 

.  1°  addition,  the  field  lost  tonnage  from  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  has  been  maintained  by  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  against  the  United  States  ds  a  whole  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  district  has  maintained  an  aver- 
ge  of  10.56  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  five  years.  If  it  had 
maintained  an  average  of  10.56  per  cent  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  district  would  have  produced  an  additional 
15,396  carloads. 

The  union  mines  have  stood  the  loss  in  their  own 
district  of  9,052  cars  and  have  suffered  a  further  loss 
of  15,396  cars,  or  for  the  month  of  October  have  lost 
a  total  of  24,448  cars,  or  1,222,400  tons,  as  compared 
with  a  loss  of  866,600  tons  during  September. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  the  union  mines  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  for  the  calendar  year  1921,  January  to 
October  inclusive,  have  lost  a  total  of  110,040  cars,  or 
5,502,000  tons,  or  16.7  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
production  in  the  ten  months  should  have  been  38,- 

413.277  tons,  while  the  district  actually  produced  32,- 

911.277  tons.  This  loss  is  in  addition  to  that  caused 
by  the  depression. 

The  operator  who  has  recognized  the  United  Mine 
Workers  for  25  years  and  who  has  believed  in  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  finds  himself  up 
against  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  During  the 
high-priced  period  brought  about  by  war  conditions, 
the  non-union  operator,  without  any  obligation  to  the 
union,  went  into  the  labor  market  and  paid  wages 
higher  than  the  wage  scale  that  the  union  miners 
were  receiving,  thereby  reducing  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  union  operators. 


November  19,  192 

clared  that  unless  a  radical  readjustment  is  made 
t  e  wage  scale,  Central  Pennsylvania  occupies  an  in 
possible  condition.  Many  of  the  coal  companies  he- 
are  able  to  operate  because  of  the  fact  that  they  mac 
contracts  early  last  spring  when  prices  were  highe 
and  their  customers  have  continued  to  take  tonnag 

A .  large  part  of  the  coal  mined  in  this  district  j 
moving  under  these  conditions,  but  80  per  cent  of  a 
coal  contracts  expire  on  April  1st. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  contracts  expiring  on  tha 
date  cannot  be  renewed  at  anything  approaching  th 
figures  of  the  contracts  made  last  March,  and  if 
radical  readjustment  of  wages  downwards  is  no 
made,  or  a  great  change  in  business  conditions  take 
place,  the  position  of  the  union  miners  and  operator 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  will  be  much  worse  in  192 
than  in  1921. 


NO  DEMAND  AT  PITTSBURGH 

Consumers  Have  Sufficient  Stocks  on  Hand- 
Cold  Weather  Hoped  For. 

The  expected  has  happened.  Far-seeing  coal  mei 
predicted  that  the  increased  demand  for  coal  cause< 
by  the  contemplated  strike  of  the  railroad  employe: 
and  coal  miners  would  result  in  coal  consumers  stock 
mg  up  for  two  weeks  or  thirty  days  in  advance 
this  is  exactly  the  condition  at  the  present  time 
Consumers  find  themselves  with  all  available  storagf 
lied  to  capacity,  and  in  some  cases  with  cars  or 
track  which  cannot  be  unloaded  for  want  of  storage 
space..  There  is  and  could  be  only  one  answer  to  thi< 
condition. 

As  conditions  stand,  there  is  practically  no  demand 
for  coal  for  immediate  consumption  or  for  shipmenl 
wi  hin  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  Coal  prices  are 
falling  and  will  continue  to  fall  until  mines  begin  to 
shut  down  and  are  able  to  dispose  of  the  unconsigned 
loads  already  on  hand.  Conditions  are  worse  now 
than  they  have  been  this  year.  The  consumer  is 
waiting  until  he  can  use  part  of  the  overstock,  and 
aving  coal  on  hand  feels  safe  in  waiting  before  mak¬ 
ing  further  purchases,  as  he  feels  that  coal  will  be 
bought  very  cheaply  within  the  next  week. 

Prices  Vary. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  can  save  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  arrival  of  continuously  cold 
weather  over  quite  a  period,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  consumers  to  use  a  larger  tonnage 
and  cause  domestic  consumers  to  take  in  coal  from 
the  retail  dealers. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  market  price  for  coal, 
balling  up  operators  in  the  same  district  shows  that 
most  of  the  producers  are  in  a  panic,  and  one  is 
liable  to  get  prices  on  the  same  quality  of  coal  vary¬ 
ing  as  much  as  fifty  cents  a  ton.  A  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  market  conditions  would  be  as  follows- 
Stem  coal  M/R  $210;  $2.35;  1  yt,  $2.50;  Slack, 

sladj  $f.60  7  '  $ZI5i  S2-*;  $255 ; 


Charles  F.  Randolph  Dies. 


The  present  reaction,  while  acute  and  even  painful 
in  certain  coal  offices,  is  something  peculiar  to  the 
bituminous  trade  and  is  apparently  due  altogether  to 
the  two  or  three  million  tons  of  extra  product  put 
out  under  the  stimulus  of  a  strike  scare. 


Effect  of  Wage  Adjustments. 

Immediately  following  the  arrival  of  business  de¬ 
pression,  and  as  it  has  become  more  acute,  the  non¬ 
union  miner  has  accepted  a  reduction  in  his  wage 
scale,  with  the  result  that  the  non-union  operator 
can  produce  coal  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  ton  less  than 
it  can  be  produced  under  the  scale. 

The  union  coal  operators  lost  5,502,000  tons  in  busi¬ 
ness  from  January  to  October,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  business  depression. 

Prices  are  quoted  on  the  spot  market  for  low- 
volatile  coals  as  good  as  Pool  No.  10  at  a  figure  be¬ 
low  the  labor  cost  per  ton  under  the  wage  scale, 
without  considering  the  cost  of  supplies,  depreciation 
and  overhead  charges. 

Operators,  in  discussing  the  situation  today,  de- 


Charles  F.  Randolph,  for  the  past  seven  years  New 
\ork  sales  agent  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  died  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  his  home  at  Tuckahoe.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  51  years  of  age.  While  he 
iad  been  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  his  health  had  improved  of  late  and  the  end 
■came  rather  suddenly.  He  was  a  relative  of  the  New 
Jersey  Randolphs,  who  will  be  recalled  as  identified 
with  the  Communipaw  Coal  Co.  in  early  days 
When  a  young  man  Mr.  Randolph  was 'a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
bo.  Later  he  was  identified  with  Madeira  Hill  & 
Co.  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  a  similar  ’capacity 
Ihen  he  became  interested  in  the  retail  business  at 
honkers  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hayes  &  Ran¬ 
dolph.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  addition  to  being 
associated  with  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Westchester  Fuel  Co.,  of  Tuckahoe 
He  was  at  one  time  a  director  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  trade  Association  of  New  York  and  had  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  local  trade  and  generally 
throughout  this  section 
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REACTION  AT  CHICAGO 


Snow  and  Cold  Help  Improve  Demand — 
Domestic  Trade  Quiet. 

i 

The  retail  trade  in  and  near  Chicago  last  week 
continued  to  feel  the  pick-up  in  sales  due  to  the  colder 
weather.  Two  good  snow  storms  and  temperature 
around  freezing  for  a  week  have  resulted  in  a  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  buying  of  domestic  coal. 
This  improvement  among  the  retailers  has  been 
reflected  only  in  a  measure  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
for  the  retailers  stocks  formerly  of  good  volume,  are 
still  adequate  for  the  current  demand. 

A  reaction  was  felt  in  the  steam  trade,  following 
the  increased  demand  from  users  of  steam  coal  due 
to  the  threatened  strike,  first  the  railroad  strike  and 
then  the  miners’  strike,  which  caused  a  spurt  in 
buying  orders.  This  demand  has  fallen  off  to  a 
smaller  point  than  before  the  strike  “scare”  was  in 
evidence.  The  added  weight  of  impending  freight 
rate  reduction  has  carried  the  market  to  lower  de¬ 
mand.  Immediate  need  buying  is  again  in  ^  vogue, 
and  as  a  result  of  buying  during  the  strike  “scare 
period  the  requests  for  shipments  are  smaller. 

A  few  price  changes  in  mine  run  and  smokeless 
were  made  during  the  week,  quotations  working  to 
lower  levels.  Smokeless  mine  run  suffered  a  slump 
?  in  buying,  unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Open 
market  prices  for  this  variety  worked  as  low  as 
$2.50. 

Anthracite  Trade  Dull. 

Anthracite  demand  is  also  very  dull  for  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  Shipments  of  coal  via  the  lake  to 
Chicago  and  nearby  points  were  smaller  last  week, 
s  but  this  was  expected  because  of  heavy  receipts  for 
I  the  past  three  weeks. 

Declines  of  25  cents  to  $1  were  recorded  in  the 
screenings  market  as  well  as  mine  run  from  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  This  decline  can  be  attributed  to  some 
extent  to  the  heavy  shipments  of  coal  received  from 
Logan  County,  W.  Va.  mines,  where  coal  was 
obliged  to  move  westward  to  relieve  congestion. 

In  line  with  the  decrease  in  the  coal  output  of  the 
country  last  week,  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  were 
working  on  a  smaller  scale  during  the  week.  The 
operators  are  said  to  be  keeping  the  production  down 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  demand. 

Regardless  of  price  declines,  the  quotations  in  many 
cases  showing  no  profit  on  the  transactions,  whole¬ 
salers  are  finding  it  extremely  hard  to  move  supplies 
1  in  any  large  quantities.  The  Public  Utilities  have 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  demand  for  coal  for 
several  weeks  past,  industrial  plants  paying  little 

heed  to  prices  being  offered. 

No  reason  is  given  by  the  members,  of  the  Chicago 
trade  for  the  demand  which  does  exist  for  southern 
Illinois  lump.  This  coal  is.  finding  a  fair  market,  at 
'  strong  and  rising  price  while  other  coals  are  going 
'  begging  on  the  open  market. 

Cold  Weather  Will  Help. 

Many  feel  that  the  industrial  coal  situation  will 
continue  to  sag  unless  an  extremely  cold  wave  strikes 
1  the  country,  or  talk  of  coal  miners  strike  is  revived. 
Neither  are  in  immediate  prospect. 

While  the  trade  for  domestic  coal  has  shown  good 
signs  of  activity  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week 
and  a  half,  due  to  the  arrival  of  real  winter  weather, 

"  the  domestic  demand  for  the  country  is  decidedly 
quiet,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  The  farmer 
with  his  buying  power  greatly  reduced  by  falling 
grain  prices  and  lower  live  stock  prices  is  not  in  the 
market  for  coal  because  he  has  not  the  money  with 
'  which  to  purchase  it.  Country  dealers,  are  therefore, 
not  ordering  fresh  stocks  for  their  yards  for  their 
!  old  supplies  are  carrying  them  over  without  difh- 

CUWhile  the  Chicago  coal  men  are  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  suggestion  that  immediate  freight  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  are  likely,  there  is  probably  nothing  they  would 
rather  see  come  about  without  delay.  They,  all  agree 
\  that  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  would  bring  about 
a  better  movement  of  not  only  coal,  but  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  in  which  consumers  are  expecting  price  declines. 
The  situation  is  one  of  price,  and  buying  on  a  n°rlJia] 
scale  will  not  come  until  the  consumers  are  satisfied 
that  the  price  is  somewhere  in  line  with  what  is 
termed  “pre-war  levels.” 


-  - 1 

Chicago  Notes  | 

N.  L.  Bagley,  coal  man  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
visited  friends  in  Chicago  last  week. 

T.  K.  Eagles,  retail  coal  man  from  Albion,  Ind., 
was  in  Chicago  last  week  for  a  short  visit. 

J.  S.  Cameron,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Elliott,  Ill-, 
came  to  Chicago  last  week  for  a  short  visit. 

F.  E.  Coulter  retail  coal  dealer  from  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  stopped  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  last  week. 

J.  Hamilton,  coal  dealer,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  was 
in  Chicago  on  business  several  days  last  week. 

G.  F.  Engler,  coal,  wood  and  ice  dealer,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

M.  A.  McCreery,  grain  and  coal  dealer  of  Mason 
City,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  on  business. 

B.  B.  Hoit,  Central  City  Kansas  coal  man,  stopped 
at  the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  in  Chicago  last  week. 

G.  M.  Wells  coal  and  grain  dealer  from  Knox, 
Ind.,  was  among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

J.  B.  Hartzell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  coal  dealer 
was  in  Chicago  on  business  during  the  past  week. 

I.  W.  Scott,  retail  coal  dealer  with  headquarters 
at  Shelbyville,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  on  busi¬ 
ness. 

C.  V.  Gurney,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  last 
week  for  the  Gas  Ass’n  meeting. 

A.  K.  Mordue,  vice-president  in  Chicago,  was  in 
Cincinnati  last  week  visiting  E.  A.  Spreen,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  firm’s  Cincinnati  office. 

Chicago  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  left  this  week  for  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  the  quarterly  session  of  directors. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.’s  mine  at  Stonington,  Ill., 
and  the  Girard  Coal  Co.’s  mine  at  Girard,  Ill.,  have 
reopened  after  a  shutdown  of  six  months. 

Sales  of  the  output  of  the  Whitcomb  mine  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Wol¬ 
verine  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  Chicago  as  exclusive 
agents. 

The  Indianapolis  office  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.  was  recently  discontinued  and  the  Indiana  terri¬ 
tory  is  now  being  covered  by  salesmen  from  the 
Chicago  office. 

Mr.  McLorry,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  branch 
office  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Co.  located  in  the  Mon- 
adnock  Building.  This  firm  makes  its  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati. 

Retail  coal  dealers  closed  their  yards  on  Friday  of 
last  week  to  observe  Armistice  Day.  The  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  adopted  a  resolution  re¬ 
questing  this  action. 

Officials  of  the  Consumers’  Co.,  large  retail  coal 
dealers,  report  their  sales  of  coal  improving  but  still 
approximately  20  per  cent  under  last  year’s  average 
for  corresponding  period. 

After  spending  part  of  his  vacation  in  Chicago  last 
week,  B.  R.  Batty,  vice-president  of  the  Ogle  Coal  Co. 
of  Indianapolis,  went  to  Duluth  where  he  will  com¬ 
plete  his  vacation  before  returning  to  Indianapolis. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  annual  meeting  and 
supper  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  in  December.  The  first  commit¬ 
tee  meeting  on  this  matter  was  held  last  Monday. 

“Storage  of  Coal”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  recently 
issued  by  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  The  book  contains 
useful  data  and  statistics  for  coal  users.  Copies  can 
be  secured  by  writing  the  0  Gara  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Fullerton  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  4000  W.  Fuller¬ 
ton  Street,  was  incorporated  last  week  for  $50,000. 
The  firm  will  deal  in  coal,  coke,  building  materials, 
ice  and  dairy  products.  The  incorporators  are  Harry 
Frisch,  George  Kreal  and  E.  Klinenberg. 

The  City  Club  has  appointed  the  following  coal 
committee  who  will  work  to  form  the  coal  section  of 
the  City  Club ;  Leon  Romanski,  chairman ;  Robert  H. 
Clark,  L.  H.  Dayhoff,  Otto  H.  Reddick,  Morris 
Greely,  Jr.,  Morton  Hiscox,  George  Wood,  Ridgley 
Rea,  Tracy  Wright,  Joseph  H.  Weil  and  E.  H. 
Irwin. 


On  next  Tuesday,  the  offices  of  E.  C.  Humphreys 
&  Brother,  coal  operators,  will  be  moved  from  the 
Fisher  Building  to  Columbus,  Ohio.,  Clinton  Build¬ 
ing.  This  location  was  chosen  in  order  to  better 
facilitate  the  handling  of  coal  from  their  mines  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

The  Ardent  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  742  W.  20th  Street, 
has  received  a  building  permit  to  erect  a  brick 
structure  at  11939  S.  Halsted  Street.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  a  one-story  factory  to  occupy  a  space 
92x132  feet,  where  the  firm  will  maintain  a  branch 
office,  and  manufacture  ice. 

Gail  C.  Weber,  until  recently  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  the  Van  Buren  Coal  Co.,  one  of 
Chicago’s  wholesale  concerns,  is  now  connected  with 
the  W.  F.  Sallee  Co.,  of  Detroit.  Cincinnati  business 
of  the  Van  Buren  Coal  Co.  will  be  done  through  the 
Chicago  office  for  the  time  being. 

According  to  the  report  given  to  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce  by  their  statisticians,  Poca¬ 
hontas  mine  run  coal  has  more  heat  units  than  any 
other  coal.  Average  heat  value  per  pound  of  anthra¬ 
cite  is  given  at  13,000  b.  t.  u.  compared  with 
Pocahontas  mine  run  at  14,700  b.  t.  u. 

The  Orient  mine,  operated  by  the  Chicago,  Wil¬ 
mington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.  record-holder  for 
monthly  and  daily  production,  broke  its  previous 
record  in  October  when  the  month’s  output  was  144,- 
576  tons,  compared  with  133,666  tons,  the  previous 
high  monthly  record.  The  mine  still  holds  its  daily 
record  of  6,777  tons  produced  on  March  6th,  1919. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  United  Mine  Workers 
at  Peoria  on  Armistice  Day  it  was  decided  that  the 
Illinois  miners  should  give  their  moral  and  financial 
support  to  the  families  of  the  12,000  miners  of  Kan¬ 
sas  who  will  probably  be  disfranchised  by  the  inter¬ 
national  organization.  Contributions  at  the  rate  of 
$90,000  per  month  will  go  forward  until  the  Kansas 
miners  win  their  war  against  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  Act. 

The  American  Gas  Association  which  held  its 
annual  convention  at  the  Congress  Hotel  last  week 
discussed  ways  and  means  of  raising  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  next  three  years  for  extensions  and  additions 
to  plants  required  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
service.  The  president  of  the  association,  Charles  A. 
Monroe,  of  Chicago,  predicted  that  the  use  of  fuel  in 
solid  form  in  the  cities  will  not  be  long  continued, 
in  view  of  the  steady  advance  toward  perfection 
of  the  process  of  distilling  coal. 


Time  for  Caution  in  Striking. 

The  practice  of  entering  upon  ill-advised  strikes 
receives  another  setback  through  the  collapse  of  the 
milk  strike  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Every  such1 
development  aids  in  the  return  to  normalcy,  and  it 
is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  New  k  ork  milk 
strike  was  a  failure,  for  under  the  stimulation  of 
propaganda  advanced  by  a  sort  of  soviet,  a  disagree¬ 
able,  turbulent  Russian  element  was  planning  to  en¬ 
trench  themselves  in  a  position  of  mischief-making 
opportunities,  just  as  a  similar  Bolshevik  element  has 
made  itself  so  prominent  in  the  clothing  industry. 

This  is  a  feature  that  the  newspapers,  under  the 
spur  of  “religious  toleration,”  and  apprehension  of 
trouble  from  other  sources,  have  handled  most 
gingerly,  but  the  advertisements  of  the  milk  companies 
in  regard  to  hiring  American  citizens  give  at  least 
an  inkling  of  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

The  situation  has  been  helped  through  issuance  of 
injunctions  against  interference  by  the  strikers,  re¬ 
calling  the  time  when  “government  by  injunction”  was 
made  considerable  of  a  political  factor  and  quite  a 
public  question.  While  this  system,  like  nearly  any 
other,  has  possibilities  of  abuse,  it  has  advantages 
with  regard  to  handling  such  a  situation  as  is  apt 
to  develop  in  certain  forms  of  labor  troubles.  The 
decision  in  the  celebrated  Danbury  hatters’  case,  as 
to  individual  members  being  responsible  for  damages, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  their  homes  sold  by 
court  order,  gives  a  force  to  legal  decisions  in  such 
matters  that  is  sure  to  be  most  influential. 


The  superintendent  of  the  mine  owned  by  the 
state  of  South  Dakota  reports  that  the  mine  has 
paid  all  expenses  and  shows  a  profit,  net,  to  the 
state  of  $8,000. 
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Distribution  of  Coal  Stimulated  to  Some 
Extent  by  Seasonable  Weather. 

The  weather  thus  far  has  been  something  of  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  predictions  of  those  prophets 
who  foresaw  a  severe  season  and  those  who  saw 
nothing  but  a  mild  period.  October  was  above  the 
average.  November  has  had  several  snowstorms  and 
otherwise  suggests  real  winter,  with  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  of  getting  down  toward  zero. 

This  has  given  some  impetus  to  the  sale  of  coal. 

,  Certainly  people  cannot  hope  to  wait  indefinitely  be¬ 
fore  buying.  With  November  more  than  half  gone, 
the  fuel  movement  should  be  much  farther  along  than 
it  is  as  yet.  Of  course,  the  present  state  of  commer¬ 
cial  conditions  tends  to  something  of  a  change  in  coal 
buying.  The  high  prices  call  for  too  much  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  to  justify  stocking  up  in  quantities  as  used 
to  be  done.  The  item  of  freight  alone  is  sufficiently 
large  to  justify  a  buyer  in  deferring  a  portion  of  his 
orders,  instead  of  bunching  them  as  used  to  be  the 
case  in  the  old  days,  more  or  less  good. 

Just  as  merchants  in  various  lines  are  confining 
their  orders  to  small  lots  and  are  reordering  fre¬ 
quently,  so  coal  buyers  are  doing.  Some  merchants 
used,  to  practice  buying  in  quantity  twice  a  year,  fill¬ 
ing  in  through  the  remainder  of  the  season  on  such 
items  as  they  might  need.  Others  gave  their  orders 
in  two  round  lots  per  season,  four  a  year.  Now  they 
are  more  likely  to  place  orders  for  smaller  lots  once 
a  month,  and  to  get  their  stocks  down  low  before  re¬ 
ordering.  This  is  good  business  on  a  falling  market, 
and  even  on  a  stable  market  that  is  not  crowded. 

Consumers  Buying  Cautiously. 

_  That  is  the  condition  prevailing  through  the  job¬ 
bing,  wholesale  and  retail  coal  trades.  People  are  not 
ready  to  buy  beyond  early  needs.  The  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  plan  is  being  demonstrated  right 
now.  Those  who  stocked  freely  for  their  heating 
plants  have  had  to  pay  for  coal  which  they  will  not 
use  in  two  and  three  months.  Those  who  bought 
moderate  quantities  have  benefited  by  the  mild 
weather  so  far  and  did  not  tie  up  as  much  money  in 
coal.  Had  conditions  proved  otherwise,  there  was 
no  serious  danger  that  they  could  not  get  more  coal 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  se\  era!  falls  of  snow  through  the  Northwest 
ha\  e  stimulated  buying  to  some  extent,  since  they 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  weather  which  was 
approaching  zero.  This  is  fairly  normal  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  should  place  consumption  and  buying  upon 
a  normal  basis— something  it  has  not  been  all  Fall. 
Buying  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  on  smaller  lots 
for  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  foregoing.  People 
do  not  want  to  tie  up  any  more  money  in  coal  (or  in 
anything  else)  than  they  have  to.  Hence  consumers 
will  buy  one  ton  where  they  used  to  buy  two  and 
more.  Steam  users  will  buy  one  car  instead  of  more. 
The  net  effect  will  be  to  distribute  purchasing  along 
the  season,  but  it  will  also  simplify  collections,  which 
under  present  conditions  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Buyers  are  as  keen  on  the  hunt  for  bargains  as 
ever.  Steam  users  are  crowding  hard  to  get  con¬ 
cessions.  A  broker  put  in  a  car  of  Indiana  coal  for 
a  test  at  a  price  which  he  thought  was  exceptionally 
low.  The  test  was  satisfactory,  but  the  offer  to  buy 
was  based  upon  a  20-cent  reduction  from  the  price 
named.  This  is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
market  all  the  time.  Those  who  are  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  their  prices  have  this  to  compete  with  constantly. 
Despite  reduced  production  there  appears  to  be 
enough  all-rail  coal  to  afford  concessions  in  price 
frequently. 

In  the  dock  trade  there  are  two  viewpoints.  One 
is  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  on  hand 
and  some  will  likely  be  carried  over.  This  tends  to 
encourage  getting  business  even  at  concessions.  The 
other  view  is  that  spring  will  see  a  certain  suspen¬ 
sion  when  the  wage  agreement  ends,  and  December 
1st  will  be  the  end  coal  to  the  docks  until  some  time 
after  April  1st.  Hence  coal  remaining  after  April  1st 
will  have  a  ready  outlet  and  will  probably  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  demand  prior  to  that  date  because  of  the  certainty 
of  a  suspension  occurring  then. 


Syndicate  Headed  by  J.  E.  Reynolds  Takes 
Over  Jersey  Central  Holdings.' 

Announcement  was  made  Thursday  that  the  Central 
Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  had  disposed  of  its  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  Jackson  E.  Reynolds, 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
\  ork,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  Burns 
Bros.,  minority  stockholders  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.  and  some  independent  coal  interests. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  director  of  the  L.  &  W.  B.  and 
has  been  indenlified  with  it  for  20  years.  He"  was 
formerly  general  attorney  of  the  C.  R  R  Co  of 
N.  J. 

'The  total  consideration  to  be  received  by  the 
seller  is,  in  round  figures,  $32,500,000,”  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  company.  “The  dates  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  instalment  are  December  6,  1921 ;  July  1, 
August  1,  September  1,  and  October  1,  1922.  The 
first  payment  to  be  received  by  the  selling  company 
will  be  about  $10,000,000.” 

On  April  26,  1920,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  Government’s  contention  that 
the  Reading  Company  controlled  railroads  and  coal 
companies  in  violation  of  anti-trust  laws,  and  ordered 
the  dissolution  of  the  combine  which  included  the 
Lehigh  &  ^ilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 

A  committee  composed  of  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury  and  Daniel  Willard  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  September  29,  1921,  to  dispose  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Centrals  coal  stock  before  December  11,  the  limit 
set  by  the  court.  The  final  day  for  receiving  bids 
was  November  16th. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  information  at  this 
time  as  to  the  plans  of  the  new  owners  what  they 
will  do,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  reorganization  or 
change  in  policies.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
is  that  there  will  be  no  important  changes  so  far  as 
the  sale  of  the  coal  is  concerned,  but  that  distribution 
will  continue  through  the  same  channels  and  along 
the  same  lines  as  heretofore.  The  identity  of  the 
independent  coal  interests  who  are  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  participated  in  the  purchase  has  not  been  re¬ 
vealed. 


Three  Years  of  Peace. 

New  York  Commercial 

Three  years  ago  the  world  war  came  officially  to 
an  end.  We  have  had  three  years  of  peace.  It 
has  been  peace  only  in  the  sense  that  military  opera¬ 
tions  came  to  an  end.  They  have  been  three  years 
of  turmoil,  different  only  in  character  to  the  four 
years  of  war— three  years  of  floundering,  of  fears 
of  jealousies,  of  hopes  unfulfilled,  of  expectations 
unrealized. 

The  whole^  world  is  paying  the  cost  of  the  war, 
and  w  ill  continue  to  do  so  for  three  years  more  and 
tor  many  times  three  years.  If  we  have  had  a 
ond  hope  that  we  could  escape  the  consequences 
we  have  found  it  to  be  a  delusion.  We  have  not 
even  yet  mapped  out  a  course  to  follow  in  our 
efforts  toward  reconstruction. 

The  stoppage  of  the  war  three  years  ago  left  us 
dizzy  and  reeling  with  the  momentum  of  it,  and  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  find  ourselves  again  and 
look  at  things  once  more  through  the  eyes  of  sanity. 


Stagnation  More  Pronounced  Than  at  Any 
Time  This  Year. 

Coal  men  of  Columbus  say  that  market  conditions 
right  now  are  the  quietest  they  have  ever  seen  them 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  even  coal  dealers  who 
have  been  in  the  business  for  30  or  40  years  echo  the 
statement.  The  open  weather  has  practically  killed 
the  domestic  trade;  the  industrial  market  is  as  life¬ 
less  as  ever  and  railroads  are  using  an  unusually  small 
amount. 

Ordinarily  this  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  whole 
year.  Usually  dealers  are  far  behind  in  their  orders, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  and  buyers  everywhere 
are  crying  for  coal.  None  of  these  conditions  exist 
now.  Business  is  so  poor  that  the  market  is  soften- 
lng  gradually  and  the  only  hopeful  thing  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  improvement  soon  from  the  domestic  stand¬ 
point  and  the  business  of  state  institutions. 

Bids  on  125,000  tons  of  coal  are  scheduled  to  be 
opened  Monday,  November  19th,  but  there  is  a  chance 
of  delay  as  a  result  of  southern  Ohio  operators’  ef¬ 
forts  to  have  specifications  changed.  The  state  is  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  coal  to  be  furnished  shall  meet  cer¬ 
tain  analysis  qualifications.  Operators  are  objecting 
to  this  innovation  and  urging  that  the  state’s  require¬ 
ments  be  no  more  strict  than  those  fixed  by  the  treas¬ 
ury  department  for  federal  buildings. 

They  ask  that  they  merely  be  required  to  agree  to 
furnish  "clean  coal  of  good  quality,  free  from  dirt, 
slate,  stone,  bone  and  other  impurities.”  They  also 
object  to  the  state  requiring  the  successful  bidders  to 
deposit  a  bond  of  $25,000.  This  also  is  an  innovation. 

State  to  Buy  Ohio  Coal  Only. 

,,,As  VeSUh  °f  the  stir  created  by  the  purchase  of 
West  \  lrgmia  coal  for  certain  state  institutions  the 
state  has  announced  that  nothing  but  Ohio  coal  of  su¬ 
perior  grade  will  be  purchased.  The  reasons  given 
are  the  desire  to  provide  employment  for  Ohio  miners 
and  to  patronize  home  industries. 

The  state  proposes  to  inspect  all  coal  for  state  insti¬ 
tutions  and  will  do  this  inspecting  through  the  mine 
inspectors  of  the  State  Department  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations.  This  is  not  objectionable  to  the  operators. 

ie  inspecting  is  to  be  done  at  the  mines,  which  is 
also  preferable  to  inspection  after  the  coal  is  re- 
ceived. 

Pocahontas^  lump  suffered  another  slump  of  50 

T?  tADn  "t  s°me9uarters,  being  quoted  now  at 
$4  to  $4.50  Lack  of  demand  is  the  sole  reason  as¬ 
signed  for  this.  A  price  of  $1.65  ' for  West  Virginia 
mine-run  was  heard  this  week,  as  compared  with 
$1.75  last  week.  Hocking  screenings  went  as  low  as 
75  cents  on  distress  shipments,  but  the  mafket  is  from 

cents  t°  ?1;1f  These  are  the  only  instances  of  a 
shaving  of  minimum  prices,  although  most  of  the 
maximum  prices  are  off. 

-  Tst  Yirgil]ia  sPhnt  is  $3  to  $3.50,  with  an  occa- 

?3°75  wTT$  5  C1U°ted'  White  ash  is  $3-50  to 
$5./5  W  est  Virginia  screenings  are  90  cents  to  $1  25 

Pocahontas  screenings  $1  to  $1.25,  and  Pocahontas 

55  TT  t0  ^2'75'  Hocking  lumP  is  $2.75  to 
>$5._5,  Hocking  mine-run  $1.65  to  $2  50 

HBfor%a5nnt0  ^  TUe?  by  the  State  on  November 
-1  for  2,500  cars  of  coal,  or  125,000  tons.  Ohio  coal 

men  are  organizing  now  for  united  action  at  the 
ime  in  the  interest  of  having  contracts  awarded 
only  to  dealers  in  Ohio  coal. 


Judge  Anderson’s  Career. 

Judge  Anderson,  of  injunction  fame,  is  a  native 
<T.Jndiana>  born  in  Boone  county,  that  State,  in 
1857.  He  graduated  from  Wabash  College  in 
1879  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  practiced  his 
profession  in  the  city  of  Crawfordsville  and  at¬ 
tained  a  reputation  that  extended  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  home  State.  For  four  years  he 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county,  and  since 
1902  he  has  occupied  a  place  on  the  Federal  bench. 

In  1912  Judge  Anderson  came  into  national 
prominence  as  presiding  judge  at  the  celebrated 
“dynamite  conspiracy  case.” 


'  '  atterson  has  been  elected  permanent 

secretary  of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  with  headquarters  in  the  Candler 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  September  by  retail  dealers  of  Georgia 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and  North  and  South  Caro- 
ma.  Its  president  is  J.  A.  Yarbrough,  of  Char- 
iotte’  N.  C.  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  associated 
with  the  coal  trade  of  his  territory  for  the  past 
1 5  years,  and  during  the  war  he  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  fuel  administrator  for  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

Fires  which  have  been  burning  under  the  coal 
hetips  at  the  docks  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Co 
of  Duluth  have  destroyed  250,000  tons  of  coal,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  officials  of  the  company 
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Motor  Trucks  in  Coal  Delivery. 

Fact  that  Dealers  Rely  so  Largely  on  Service  to  Hold  Their  Trade  Makes  Them  Quick 
to  Take  Advantage  of  Time  and  Labor  Saving  Inventions. 


Transportation  World. 

Coal  is  the  only  article  of  domestic  consumption 
hich  is  handled  in  ton  lots.  For  that  reason,  the 
tail  coal  dealer  has  always  been  faced  by  the  ne- 
ssity  of  delivering  this  commodity  to  the  consumer, 
e  could  never  hope  to  offer  any  “cash-and-carry 
an  by  which  the  burden  of  transportation  would  be 
fted  from  his  shoulders  to  those  of  the  consumer. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  handling  the  most 
dky  article  of  retail  consumption,  the  coal  dealer 
ts  always  been  faced  by  the  obligation  of  delivering 
,e  load  "in  exactly  the  place  where  the  consumer  de- 
res  to  use  it.  Coal  cannot  be  left  on  the  rear  steps 
ke  milk,  groceries  or  laundry.  It  must  usually  go 
•ound  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  be  deposited  in 
bin  somewhere  in  the  cellar.  Another  obligation 
f  this  situation  is  that  many  structures  in  which  coal 
consumed  were  built  before  the  days  of  its  gen- 
•al  domestic  use,  and  a  large  number  of  others  have 
aen  planned  without  any  reference  to  the  require 
icnts  of  coal  delivery. 

This  combination  of  circumstances  made  coal  de- 
veries  a  serious  problem,  even  in  the  days  when 
leap  labor  made  it  possible  to  take  more  time  on  the 
>b  than  is  now  feasible.  It  is  significant,  therefore, 
lat  the  retail  coal  trade,  which  was  laboring  with 
n  inescapably  severe  transportation  problem,  is  one 
■hich  is  now  highly  motorized. 

The  Importance  of  Service. 

Everyone  knows  that  all  coal  is  practically  the 
ame,  no  matter  what  dealer  sells  it.  Therefore, 
uilding  up  a  coal  business  depends  principally  upon 
ervice,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  man 
Lho  delivers  coal  the  most  promptly  and  most  sat- 
sfactorily  is  the  one  who  will  prosper. 

That  is  probably  the  reason  why  progressive  coal 
ealers  actually  began  to  reach  out  for  motor  trucks 
efore  the  pioneer  motor  truck  manufacturers  were 
ure  that  their  product  was  adapted  to  meet  such 
evere  requirements.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the 
arly  days  of  motor-truck  industry,  it  was  the  coal 
lealers  themselves  who  taught  alert  truck  manufac- 
urers  how  to  build  special  equipment. 

Big  Saving  in  Rental. 

Any  investigator  of  modern  transportation  meth- 
,ds  would  do  well  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  re- 
ail  coal  trade  in  the  United  States,  which,  though 
in  old  line  of  business,  has  literally  been  made  over 
nd  vastly  speeded  up  by  modern  motor  truck  trans- 
>ortation.  Not  only  has  the  motor  truck  increased 
greatly  the  amount  of  coal  which  can  be  handled  in 
i  day,  but  by  eliminating  horses,  it  has  saved  a 
treat"  amount '  of  rental  and  building  expense  for 
oal  men. 

The  motor  trucks  themselves  do  not  take  up  more 
loor  space  than  the  old  horse-drawn  wagons.  The 


result  is  that  all  of  the  space  which  was  formerly 
used  for  stabling  horses  and  all  of  the  lofts  which 
were  filled  with  hay  and  grain  are  now  unnecessary 
The  investigator  might  expect  that  he  would  find 
m  the  coal  trade  a  preponderant  number  of  motor 
trucks  of  large  load  capacity  simply  because  coal 
itself  is  a  bulky  commodity.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  for  experience  has  shown  the  coal  dealer 
that  in  most  cases  the  truck  which  is  best  suited  to 
meet  his  requirements  is  the  one  whose  load  capacity 
is  most  equal  to  the  average  single  retail  delivery. 

For  this  reason,  the  one  and  a-half-two-ton  trucks 
dominate  the  retail  coal  trade  although  there  are 
many  firms  that  use  trucks  of  larger  capacity.  Such 
firms,  however,  are  usually  serving  the  steam  trade, 
large  apartment  houses  or  institutions  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  deliver  in  lots  of  five  tons  or  more. 

Improved  Dumping  Apparatus. 

There  is  one  good  characteristic  that  coal  possesses 
as  an  article  of  retail  delivery,  and  that  is  it  is  not 
fragile  and  can  easily  be  dumped  and  chuted.  The 
result  is  that  the  good  old  law  of  gravity  does  a  lot 
of  work  for  the  coal  man  every  day.  Elevating  and 
dumping  equipment  has  now  become  so  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  that  it  simply  remains  a  question  of  being 
able  to  get  the  loaded  truck  into  the  narrow  or  con¬ 
gested  spot  where  the  delivery  must  be  made. 

Once  there,  a  touch  on  the  lever,  and  the  same 
power  which  has  transported  the  load  over  the  road 
now  elevates  it  and  places  it  at  just  the  right  angle, 
so  that  when  the  chutes  are  in  place,  it  is  readily 
deposited  into  the  bin  without  any  human  effort. 
This  ability  to  dump  big  loads  quickly  in  exactly 
the  right  spot  and  so  release  the  equipment  for  an¬ 
other  load  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of 
saving  which  motor  trucks  have  contributed  to  the 
coal  trade. 

Since  every  coal  dealer  is  usually  confronted  by 
the  necessity  of  delivering  his  load  into  narrow  back 
alleys  and  back  yards,  he  naturally  is  inclined  to 
favor  the  motor  truck  which  can  operate  easily  in 
such  close  quarters.  In  fact,  the  coal  man  expects 
his  coal  truck  to  deliver  his  load  in  places  where 
motor-truck  operation  would  seem  impossible. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  short  wheel¬ 
base  design,  as  is  used  in  the  Autocar  coal  trucks, 
for  example,  adapts  them  peculiarly  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  coal  trade  it  is  obvious  that  only  a 
truck  of  unusual  sturdiness  and  reliability  would  be 
able  to  stand  up  under  the  severe  requirements  of 
the  coal  trade.  It  stands  to  reason  that  any  coal 
dealer,  no  matter  how  great  importance  he  might 
attach  to  the  short  wheelbase  design,  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  purchase  a  truck  of  that  design  if  it  did  not 
also  adequately  meet  his  other  requirements,  includ¬ 
ing  economy  of  operation. 


Determination  a  Valuable  Trait. 

The  New  York  milk  strike  is  an  illustration  of 
he  result  of  giving  in  to  one  demand  after  another. 
‘The  more  they  have,  the  more  they  want,”  is  an 
)ld  story.  Looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
)ring  into  vogue  some  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  s  thoughts 
•dative  to  the  mollycoddle,  and  fight  out  the  demands 
low  arising  in  various  quarters. 

It  does  no  good  to  make  one  increase  after  another, 
;ven  to  the  classes  who  receive  it,  for  the  war-time 
period  showed  that  while  wages  might  ad\  ance  to 
anheard-of  figures,  expenses  have  a  way  of  advanc¬ 
ing  even  faster  under  such  circumstances. 

We  used  to  hear  of  the  vicious  spiral  of  advanc¬ 
ing  costs.  The  costs  seem  to  have  stopped  spiraling 
and  it  will  be  better  for  all  when  they  get  down  to 
!  something  like  the  normal  level,  although  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  shows  that  they  never  will  return 
to  the  old  basis. 


Protection  for  tlie  Dealer. 

A  large  Brooklyn  company  uses  on  its  letter-heads 
the  following  form  relative  to  conditions  of  sales : 

“All  quotations  are  based  upon  existing  costs  and 
conditions  and  are  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 
All  orders  until  delivered  are  liable  to  increased  or 
decreased  charges  or  cancellation  in  the  event  of 
war,  strikes,  embargoes,  or  any  other  cause  beyond 
our  control  which  would  result  in  a  change  in  the 
price  of  coal,  its  transportation  or  prevent  the  de¬ 
livery  thereof.  In  case  of  heavy  storms  or  un¬ 
usually  bad  street  conditions  an  extra  charge  suitable 
to  the  emergency  will  be  made  for  the  delivery  of 
coal  or  other  fuel. 

“The  price  of  coal  will  be  that  prevailing  on  the 
date  of  delivery  plus  an  extra  .charge  for  labor  if 
any  be  required.” 

The  persistent  advertiser  beats  the  slump  to  the  punch. 


EXPENSE  OF  RETAILING 


New  Jersey  Dealers  Give  Public  Some  Cold 
Facts  on  the  Subject. 

The  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange,  consist¬ 
ing  of  retail  dealers  in  Elizabeth  and  a  score  of 
other  towns  in  that  vicinity,  is  telling  the  public, 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  local  dailies, 
just  how  the  $13  or  $14  a  ton  which  consumers  in 
central  New  Jersey  pay  for  a  ton  of  domestic 
anthracite  is  divided  among  the- producers,  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  retailers.  Details  are  also  given  show¬ 
ing  what  the  dealers’  expenses  consist  of  and  what 
their  average  profit  actually  is. 

This  is  something  that  dealers  in  other  places 
ought  to  do,  preferably  through  their  local  associa¬ 
tions  or  under  some  other  arrangement  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  expense  among  those  who  stand  to  benefit 
from  such  publicity.  Glittering  generalities  about 
the  cost  of  coal  not  being  too  high  in  view  of 
present  freight  rates,  wages,  etc.,  are  not  nearly 
as  convincing  as  a  dollars-and-cents  statement  such 
as  the  New  Jersey  retailers  have  prepared  and  laid 
before  the  public. 

Here  are  their  figures : 

AVERAGE  COST  AND  SELLING  PRICES  OF  ANTHRACITE 
STOVE  COAL  IN  THIS  DISTRICT 


Cash  selling  price,  per  net  ton .  $13.64 

Cost  of  coal  at  mines,  gross  ton -  $8.10 

Freight  and  war  tax .  2.74 

Gross  ton  cost  at  destination . $10.84 

Equals,  per  net  ton .  9.68 

Retailer’s  gross  margin .  $3.96 


Average  expenses  per  net  ton  as  shown 
by  actual  operations  from  January  1 
to  June  30,  1921. 

degradation  . 


RECEIVING  AND  DELIVERING 

Wages  (yardmen  and  drivers) -  1.29 

Coal  bags  . 03 

Horse  account — feed,  shoeing,  etc...  .14 

maintenance 

Insurance  . * . 13 

Repairs  . 24 

GENERAL  EXPENSE 

Office  clerks,  etc . 51 

Stationery,  postage,  etc . 04 

Light,  power  and  telephone . 03 

Accounting  and  legal  . 03 

Interest  and  depreciation . 09 

Executives  . 40 

Taxes  . 07 

Miscellaneous  . 07 

-  3.55 

Profit  per  net  ton .  -41 


“The  average  profit  of  41  cents  shown  in  the  com¬ 
pilation,”  says  the  advertisement,  “is  not  net  profit. 
Out  of  this  must  be  deducted  interest  on  investment 
and  a  surplus  must  be  laid  aside  for  improvements. 
The  small  sum  remaining  is  the  dealer’s  net  profit.” 


Kansas  Operators  Losing  Markets. 

Ira  Clemens,  president  of  the  Southwestern  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  Operators’  Association,  says  that  Kansas 
coal  operators  are  rapidly  losing  the  market  for 
their  coal  as  a  result  of  the  labor  troubles  in  that 
State.  The  Illinois  producers,  Mr.  Clemens  ex¬ 
plained,  are  getting  into  the  Kansas  coal  markets 
at  a  rate  which  endangers  the  very  life  of  the  coal 
mining  industry  in  the  latter  state. 

“Although  there  has  been  a  general  strike  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  for  38  days,”  Mr.  Clemens  said, 
“there  are  today  325  cars  of  old  coal  loaded  for 
which  there  are  no  orders.” 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  according  to 
figures  Mr.  Clemens  gave,  there  were  228  strikes  in 
the  district. 


The  American  Radiator  plant,  one  of  Buffalo’s  big 
stove  factories,  has  put  on  its  full  working  force 
of  2,500  men  lately. 


S  A  W  A  R  D  ’  s 


Wholesalers  Discuss  Transportation  Problem. 

Executive  Committee  of  American  Association  Devotes  Day  to  Reviewing  Steps 
I  hat  Have  Been  Taken  and  Are  Planned  to  Secure  Rate  Reduction/ 


ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  held  in  New 
York  on  November  9th,  the  attitude  which  the  organi¬ 
zation  shall  take  toward  the  transportation  problem 
came  up  for  prolonged  discussion.  The  nature  of  the 
discussion  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  are  described  as 
follows  by  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director, 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  association’s  bulletin: 

"The  executive  committee  was  convinced  that  the 
members  are  facing  two  tremendous  difficulties: 

First,  the  public  is  not  satisfied  with  the  current 
delivered  price  of  coal.  The  mine  prices  have  come 
down  to  a  point  approaching  pre-war  levels.  On  the 
average,  they  are  much  below  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration.  However,  the  prices  at  the 
point  of  delivery  are  still  higher  than  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

The  reason  is  that  freight  rates  are  even  higher 
than  they  were  in  1918.  That  is,  the  rise  of  freight 
rates  has  more  than  offset  the  sharp  decline  of  coal 
prices.  Freight  rates  alone  have  advanced  appre¬ 
ciably  since  the  war.  Freight  rates  alone  have  not 
even  begun  to  sink  to  the  war  level ;  no  one  even 
talks  of  their  going  below  it. 

i  Coal  Men  Blamed  for  High  Freights. 

“These  high  freight  rates,  although  collected  by  the 
railroads,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  ‘delivered’ 
coal  prices.  Since  the  consumer  never  separates  the 
delivered  price  into  its  component  parts — the  price  of 
the  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  freight  rate— the  coal 
man  is  debited  with  the  freight  rate  as  a  part  of  his 
coal  bill.  This  is  one  big  cause  of  popular  dissatis- 
action  with  the  performances  of  the  coal  trade.  Thus 
coal  men  get  the  blame  for  high  prices,  whereas  the 
money  goes  into  the  railroads’  pockets., 

President  Coyle  and  the  traffic  committee  de¬ 
clared  that  the  public  will  never  change  its  opinion 
about  the  coal  trade  and  about  coal  prices  so  long 
as  coal  freight  rates  stand  where  they  are. 

Want  Penalty  Charges  Abolished. 

Second,  certain  service  charges  were  assessed  by 
the  railroads  during  the  war  as  penalties  to  compel  a 
more  rapid  movement  of  cars.  They  are  still  main¬ 
tained  as  part  of  the  railway  charges  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  carriers  now  know  that  the  shippers 
were  in  no  sense  to  blame  for  the  then  slow  move¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  now  known  that  the  trouble  on  the  railroads 
was  a  lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  cars  and 
the  number  of  engines.  They  either  had  too  many 
cars  or  not  enough  engines.  The  cars  are  now  mov¬ 
ing  much  faster  and  a  great  number  of  coal  cars 
are  lying  idle  for  lack  of  business. 

“However,  the  volume  of  business — measured  by 
the  number  of  cars  loaded  per  week — is  greater  now 
than  in  1918.  Therefore  car  detention  by  shippers 
had  nothing  to  do  with  railway  incapacity. 

“These  service  charges,  assessed  on  a  false  theory, 
are  proving  ruinous  alike  to  the  coal  operator,  to  the 


coal  selling  agency  and  to  the  independent  coal  whole¬ 
saler.  They  subtract  from  the  earnings  of  coal  com¬ 
panies  without  serving  any  purpose  on  the  railroads. 

Thus  the  trade  is  being  ruined  by  service  charges 
and  the  public  is  still  forced  to  pay  high  ‘delivered’ 
prices  for  coal  because  of  the  existing  freight  rates. 
Knowing  how  matters  stand,  President  Coyle  and  the 
traffic  committee  expressed  the  belief  that  the  coal 
business  will  never  be  on  a  sound  basis  until  the 
carrying  charges  are  materially  revised  in  both  of 
these  particulars. 

Why  Formal  Complaint  Was  Filed. 

The  question  before  the  executive  committee  was : 
\\  hat  is  the  best  method  to  employ  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  and  a  return  to  normal  in 
service  charges  so  that  the  ruin  of  the  coal  trade  may 
be  avoided. 

"Under  normal  circumstances,  the  fixed  policy  of 
the.  association  would  have  been  pursued.  That  fixed 
policy  is  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  conference  and 
diplomacy  before  resorting  to  the  drastic  action  of 
3.  formal  complaint  before  the  commission. 

President  Coyle  and  the  traffic  committee  believe 
that  the  situation  in  which  coal  men  find  themselves 
is  so  grave  it  will  not  permit  of  any  such  delay.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  a  short  cut  to  the  coal  was 
taken  to  which  end  a  formal  petition  was  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  asking  for  im¬ 
mediate  relief. 

Action  Will  Be  Forced  Eventually. 

Also,  it  was  realized  that  sooner  or  later  readjust¬ 
ment  of  freight  rates  will  have  to  be  made  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  popular  clamor.  If  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  does  not  order  such  a  reduction  it 
will,  at  least,  have  to  consent  to  it.  It  is  known  that 
those  who  have  on  file  their  petitions  for  a  reduction 
will  be  heard  first. 

That  this  is  true  was  proved  by  the  grain  rate 
case  and  by  the  lumber  case.  President  Coyle  and 
the  traffic  committee  decided  to  have  a  petition  on  file 
so  that  coal  might  be  one  of  the  first  commodities  to 
be  considered  by  the  commission. 

Furthermore,  it  was  known  that  the  railways  had 
been  for  nearly  three  months,  considering  the  advis¬ 
ability  and  the  possibility  of  making  a  rate  reduction 
on  certain  heavy  commodities.  A  formal  petition  by 
this  association,  therefore,  would  not  antagonize  rail¬ 
ways  but  would  be  in  harmony  with  their  thought. 

“Under  the  circumstances  the  only  real  question 
before  the  executive  committee  was  as  to  the  method 
of  procedure  and  as  to  the  cost  incident  to  following 
any  given  course  of  procedure.  Therefore,  a  better 
part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means. 

“The  meeting  closed  with  the  understanding  that 
another  three  or  four  weeks  will  possibly  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  next  executive  committee  meeting  when  final 
decision  on  this  important  point  will  be  arrived  at.” 


Kohler  Act  Affects  Tonnage  in  Octobe 
Increase  Shown  for  Coal  Year. 

The  shipments'  of  anthracite  for  October  as 
cum/  /  • the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Info’rmat 
Philadelphia’  amount  to  5,872,753  tons  against 
ijy,412  for  the  preceding  month  of  September 
increase  of  353,371  tons,  but  show  a  decrease  c 
October  of  last  year  of  368,118  tons,  when  6,240 
tons  were  recorded. 

October  of  this  year  can  be  considered  a  fair  a\ 
age  shipment  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  ; 
that  a  number  of  mines  in  the  Scranton  district  w 
idle  during  the  month  owing  to  the  fact  that  t 
could  not  operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kol 
Act.  Operations  at  these  mines  were  resumed  he 
ever,  on  November  2nd. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  coal  year  beginn 
April  1st  have  amounted  to  40,223,367  tons  as  cc 
pared  with  39,720,654  tons  for  the  correspond 
period  last  year,  a  gain  of  502,713  tons. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipment  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as 
ported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
October,  1921,  and  same  month  of  1920  and  19 
were  : 

Company  1919 

Phila.  &  Reading -  1,240,001 

Lehigh  Valley  .  1,209,341 

Cent.  RR.  0f  N.  J...  639^924 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West...  963,618 

Del.  &  Hudson .  797,041 

Pennsylvania  .  465,544 

Erie  .  698,613 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W .  187,926 

Lehigh  &  N.  E .  358,138 

Total  .  6,560,146 


1920 

1,317,070 
1,180,270 
486,609 
846,054 
893,058 
484,940 
531,598 
190,958 
310,344 
6,240,901 

Shipments  for  Ten  Months. 

Shipments  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
three  calendar  years  were : 

Company  1919  1920* 

Phila.  &  Reading -  12,488,680  11,415,337 

Lehigh  Valley  .  9,866,260  10,437  194 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J...  4,927,705  4,599,074 
Del.,  Lack.  &  West..  8,532,359 

Del.  &  Hudson .  6,749,408 

Pennsylvania  .  4,980^682 

Erie  .  6,010,479 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W .  1,449,751 

L-  &  N.  E .  2,633,673  _ _ 

Total  ■•••. .  54,745,327  56,712,989 

¥March  estimated. 


192 

1,104, 

1,048, 

570, 

759, 

898,. 

492.1 

618.1 
126,! 
253,; 

5,872,; 


8,159,608 

7,961,760 

4,397,155 

5,181,655 

1,674,323 

2,659,084 


the  p 

192: 

11.694.1 

10.241.1 
4,379,; 
9,083,2 
6,852,5 
4,144,C 
6,115,9 
1,360,3 
2,409,7 

57,667,7 


Shipments  by  Months. 


Year  1919 

January  .  5,934,241 

February  .  3,871,932 

March  .  3,938,908 

APnl  .  5,224,715 

May  .  5,711,915 

June  .  5,619,591 

July  .  6,052,334 

August  .  6,144,144 

September  .  5,687,401 

October  .  6,560,146 


1920 

5,868,835 

5,046,483 

6,077,821 

4,814,211 

6,155,878 

6,319,153 

6,389,100 

6,207,653 

3,592,954 

6,240,901 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads 

The  soft  coal  tonnage  handled  at  the  piers  at 
Hampton  Roads  declined  in  the  first  week  of  No¬ 
vember.  Reports  from  the  three  coal  exchanges  at 
that  port  show  that  a  total  of  283,495  net  tons  was 
dumped.  When  compared  with  the  week  preceding, 
this  was  a  decrease  of  54,697  tons.  Shipments  to 

1 - Foreign 

Week  Ended  Cargo 

October  15 .  28,521 

October  22 .  21,498 

October  29 .  74,369 

November  5,  .  35,725 


Total  .  54,745,327  56712^989 


1921 

5,740,; 

5.966.1 

5.737.7 

5.967.4 

5.793.8 
6,031,9 

5.462.7 

5.575.1 

5.519.4 

5.872.7 
57,667,7: 


New  England  declined  somewhat,  and  totalled  168,- 
038  tons.  Exports  fell  off  more  than  50  per  cent, 
while  bunker  tonnage  increased. 

Details  regarding  the  coal  tonnage  handled  at 
Hampton  Roads  in  recent  weeks  are  shown  below  in 
net  tons : 


Total 

256,596 

244,394 

338,192 

283,495 


Lake  Coal  Shipments. 

Tonnage  of  bituminous  coal,  loaded  into  vesse 
cargo  and  fuel,  at  Ohio  lake  ports  for  season  to  e 
of  October. 

Port 


.1  "\ 

f - New  England — 

Other 

Bunker 

Cargo 

Bunker 

coastwise 

37,212 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

41,280 

149,449 

1,924 

30,242 

30,467 

188,685 

3,844 

40,827 

44,782 

168,038 

2,262 

32,688 

;  included 

in  total. 

Fairport 


Erie 


1919 

1920 

1921 

7,395.076 

6,360,455 

7, 669,985 

1,287,100 

1,440,618 

1,598,047 

1,451,151 

1,726,334 

1,534,500 

2,776,513 

2,9061923 

2,490,776 

2,741,831 

1,587,956 

2,449,752 

29,646 

3,800,575 

3,344,873 

3,410,366 

1,353,571 

2,140,766 

1,380,859 

908,461 

655,090 

1,040,972 

21,743,924 

20,163,015 

21,575,262 
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The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  piece  of 
American  machinery  that  is  very  familiar  to  re¬ 
tail  coal  men  in  this  country  at  work  in  India. 
It  is  a  Haiss  portable  belt  conveyor,  and  was  sold 
by  its  makers,  the  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
New  York,  to  the  Tata  Construction  Co.  of  Bom¬ 
bay.  The  latter  concern  purchased  two  of  these 
machines,  and  has  been  using  them  practically 
a  year  for  unloading  sand  and  brick  from  barges 
into  railway  cars  standing  alongside  the  slip,  and 
also  for  loading  sand  from  ground  storage  into 
bullock  carts,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  which  ap¬ 
pears  above. 

-  The  conveyors  are  equipped  with  a  receiving 
hopper  that  eliminates  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  brick  carefully  on  the  belt.  They  are  thrown 
on  the  tail  end  and  conveyed  into  the  cars  mechan- 

I  ically. 

’  These  machines  are  operated  by  kerosene  en¬ 
gines  of  5  h.  p.  and  have  given  very  good  results. 
Assuming  that  the  native  labor  in  India  receives 
one-tenth  of  the  wages  that  laborers  do  in  this 


country,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  conveying  machinery  is  a  money-saver  and 
labor  aid  under  these  conditions,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  how  much  more  of  a  saving  can  be  made 
in  this  country  by  using  labor-saving  devices  as 
compared  to  hand  methods. 

The  belts  are  25  feet  long,  equipped  with  14 
inches  wide  four-ply  Goodyear  rubber  belt,  and 
have  a  rated  capacity  of  approximately  one  yard 
a  minute.  They  are  mounted  on  two  wheels 
equipped  with  roller  bearings,  making  it  very 
easy  for  two  men  to  move  the  belt  to  different 
parts  of  the  yard. 

Simplicity  in  construction  and  operation  is  the 
keynote  of  a  successful  machine  used  in  coun¬ 
tries  in  Asia,  and  the  fact  that  the  Haiss  belt 
conveyors  are  used  there  with  great  success 
shows  that  the  machine  is  a  very  satisfactory  one 
for  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  Tata  Construction  Co.  is  the  constructing 
unit  of  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  con¬ 
trols  probably  the  largest  steel  mills  in  India. 


Pitch  Coke  Now  on  the  Market. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  16. — One  of  the  newest 
industrial  developments  in  Birmingham  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  an  unusually  high  grade  coke  out  of  coal 
-  tar  pitch.  The  Barrett  Co.,  manufacturers  of  road 
surfacing  materials,  creosote  oil,  and  other  coal  tar 
products,  are  converting  part  of  their  surplus  pitch 
into  coke  for  special  metallurgical  purposes,  and 
this  coke  is  being  used  with  highly  satisfactory  re- 
'  suits  in  a  number  of  foundries  in  the  Birmingham 
district. 

During  the  war,  the  Barrett  Co.  accumulated  a 
considerable  surplus  of  hard  pitch  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  obligated  to  take  most  of  the  tar 
produced  in  the  Birmingham  district,  and  the  foreign 
outlet  for  briquette  pitch  was  cut  olf  as  no  ships 
could  be  had.  For  some  years  the  company  has 
been  experimenting  on  pitch  coke  and  is  now  pro¬ 
s'  ducing  it  on  ovens  leased  from  the  Republic  Iron  & 

'  Steel  Co.  About  one  hundred  ovens  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  present,  and  in  all  probability  more  will  be 
!  put  into  service. 

Pitch  coke  is  said  to  command  a  higher  price  on 
the  market  than  coal  coke  because  it  is  almost  pure 
!  carbon,  sulphur  content  running  below  per  cent 


|  and  the  ash  less  than  1 


per  cent. 


Heavy  Burden  on  Irregular  Incomes. 

We  have  had  something  to  say  from  time  to  time 
relative  to  the  effect  of  taxation  upon  business  and 
it  is  a  subject  that  will  well  bear  repeated  allusions 
and  further  comment.  In  a  recent  pddress,  a  well- 
known  financier  pointed  out  how  heavily  the  present 
regulations  bear  upon  those  who  engage  in  measures 
more  or  less  speculative  for  the  upbuilding  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  he  said,  an  example  will  illustrate:  If  a  man 
in  active  business  'earns  $100,000  in  one  year,  $5,000 
the  next  year  and  has  a  loss  of  $60,000  the  third, 
the  net  result  for  those  three  years  is  $45,000  or  an 
average  profit  of  $15,000  a  year.  His  surtaxes  alone, 
not  counting  his  normal  tax,  at  32  per  cent,  amounts 
to  approximately  $21,000. 

The  man  with  a  secure  income  of  $15,000  a  year 
pays  a  surtax  of  $345  a  year.  The  injustice  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  man  who  is  carrying  the  great  burden 
of  these  high  surtaxes  is  the  active  business  man 
with  the  varying  income,  the  very  man  who  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  risk  which  makes  this  country  prosperous. 

He  proposes  a  30  per  cent  credit  against  the  income 
produced  from  an  active  trade,  business  or  profession, 
which  income  is  now,  as  is  known,  separately  re¬ 
turned.  That  would  give  some  measure  of  relief. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Sharp  Reaction  in  Bituminous  Production 
From  a  Number  of  Causes. 


Production  of  soft  coal  dropped  back  to  9,- 
344,000  tons  during  the  week  ended  November  5th. 
In  comparison  with  the  preceding  week  this  was 
a  decrease  of  1,624,000  tons,  or  15  per  cent.  Three 
factors  entered  into  the  decrease — the  observance 
of  All  Saint’s  Day,  a  reaction  in  demand  following 
the  settlement  of  the  railroad  controversy,  and 
mine  strikes  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  over  the 
proposed  discontinuance  of  the  check-off.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  three  factors  can 
hardly  be  determined  until  reports  of  operating 
time  at  the  mines  are  received. 

The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is 
shown  below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 


Week  ending — 

October  15  . 

October  22  . 

October  29  . 

November  5  . . . . 


( - Net  Tons - > 

1921  1920 

9,711.000  12,110,000 

11,049,000  12,232,000 

10,968,000  12,407,000 

9,344,000  11,429,000 


Production  for  the  calendar  year  to  date  now 
stands  at  347,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  460,- 
000,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920;  402,- 
000,000  tons  in  1919;  501,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and 
467,000,000  tons  in  1917. 


Anthracite  Production. 


Anthracite  output  was  curtailed  during  the 
week  ending  November  5th  by  two  church  holi¬ 
days.  The  estimated  tonnage  for  several  weeks 
past,  with  comparisons  for  1520,  is  shown  below: 


Week  ending — 
October  15  ... 
October  22 
October  29 
November  5  .  , 


■Net  Tons - i 


1921  1920 


1,843,000  1,906,000 

1,942,000  1,969,000 

1,780,000  1,743,000 

1,716,000  1,429,000 


INDUSTRIES  OVER-EXPANDED 


Great  Increase  in  Capacity  One  Reason  for 
Part-Time  Operations. 

To  an  extent  not  generally  realized,  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  some  basic  industries  is  due  to  expansion 
in  productive  capacity,  so  that  an  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  kept  them  fully  employed  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  is  only  sufficient  to  support  part-time 
operations  now. 

The  case  of  steel  is  typical.  October  ingot 
production  was  at  the  rate  of  about  23,000,000 
gross  tons  a  year,  or  44  per  cent  of  present  ca¬ 
pacity  as  commonly  estimated.  In  the  record 
year  of  1906  there  was  a  very  heavy  demand 
from  all  lines  of  consumption  then  existing.  The 
mills  ran  at  100  per  cent  of  capacity  throughout 
the  year,  and  produced  22,624,431  tons. 

In  the  same  year  243,670  freight  cars  and  6,952 
locomotives  were  built  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  while  5,623  miles  of  new  railroad  were 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  factories,  sky¬ 
scrapers  and  power  plants  were  erected. 

At  present  there  is  very  little  consumption  of 
steel  along  these  lines,  yet  the  production  of  steel 
last  month  was  at  a  greater  rate.  The  consump¬ 
tion  in  other  directions  was  therefore  increased 
between  50  and  100  per  cent  over  1906,  although 
population  has  increased  less  than  25  per  cent. 

When  the  railroads  again  start  buying  freely 
and  construction  work  is  resumed  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  country’s  needs  the  steel 
trade  will  be  restored  to  a  highly  prosperous 
condition,  it  would  appear. 


The  West  Penn  Coal  Co.  has  reopened  its  Marion 
mine  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  which  had  been  idle 
since  December. 
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Cardiff  Prices  Sink  to  Lower  Levels. 


Wage  Reductions  and  Cut  in  Port  Charges  Result  in  Fresh  Weakness  Developing — 
Freight  Rates  to  Most  Foreign  Ports  Also  Decline  Further. 


Cardiff,  Wales,  Nov.  8— An  audit  of  the  finances 
<of  the  coal  industry  between  the  Welsh  coal  owners 
and  miners’  leaders  has  resulted  in  a  decision  that 
28.9  per  cent  shall  be  the  proportion  of  wages  payable 
by  owners  for  the  month  of  November  and  which 
proportion  is  over  and  above  the  1915  standard  rate 
of  wages. 

In  the  South  Wales  district  the  miners  are  now 
on  a  minimum  wage  rate  of  28  per  cent  on  the  1915 
rate,  which  was  the  new  minimum  wage  rate  fixed 
under  the  national  agreement  at  the  end  of  the  last 
strike.  It  is  estimated  that  this  minimum  is  equivalent 
to  20  per  cent  on  the  average  earnings  in  July,  1914, 
■except  in  the  case  of  special  local  agreements  as  to 
increased  base  rates  since  1914. 

The  average  market  quotations  for  representative 


•Cardiff  coals  during  the 

past  three 

months 

were : 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Best  Admiralty  Large  . 

. . .  37/6 

32/4 

28/- 

Best  Monmouthshire  . . . . 

. . .  35/6 

29/3 

27/- 

Best  Steam  Smalls  . . . . 

. . .  19/9 

19/5 

17/10 

■Ordinary  Smalls  . 

. 17/9 

16/3 

16/- 

These  prices  are 'inclusive  of  all  transport 

charges 

on  the  coal  from  the  pit  to  the  ship.  It  is  stated 
that  the  average  pit  prices  for  July  were  29/-,  and 
.26/-  in  August.  The  fact  of  the  joint  auditors  cer¬ 
tifying  a  general  wage  rate  for  Wales  of  28.9  per 
cent  on  the  1915  standard  seems  to  imply  that  the  pit 
price  on  coal  raised  in  September  is  somewhere  near 
22/-  per  ton. 

How  Wages  Are  Regulated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  industry  in  September  were  sufficient  to  allow 
the  owners  to  pay  one  per  cent  above  the  minimum 
to  the  miners  and  suggests  that  such  proceeds  enabled 
the  owners  to  retain  (taking  the  district  as  a  whole) 
their  minimum  profit  of  17  per  cent,  the  additional  one 
per  cent  coming  out  of  surplus  profits  after  the 
standard  owners’  profits  of  17  per  cent  have  been 
satisfied. 

Sir  William  Plender,  the  arbitrator  in  the  recent 
dispute,  used  the  following  method  to  calculate  wages. 
He  took  the  results  for  August,  and  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  it  will  be  seen  how  the  results  are 
■obtained : 

Proceeds  of  Industry  . £ 3,227,663 

Deduct : — 

Standard  Wages . £1,309,317 

Other  Costs  . £1,108,863 

Standard  Profits : — 

17%  of  Standard  Wages  222,584  2,640,764 

Surplus  .  586,899 

17%  thereof  being  owners’ 
share  .  99,773  ' 

Government  Refuses  Further  Subsidy. 

The  balance  of  the  surplus,  namely,  £487,136,  would 
have  gone  to  miners’  wages  and  be  expressed  in  an 
additional  percentage  to  the  standard  wage. 

The  result  of  this  latest  audit  is  that  miners’ 
wages  are  again  greatly  reduced  for  November  and 
the  miners’  leaders,  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  miners, 
have  made  application  to  the  Government  for  the 

£3,000,000  balance  left  over  from  the  £10,000,000  sub¬ 
sidy  which  expired  on  the  31st  of  September. 

The  Government  has  decided  that  there  must  be 
no  further  subsidy,  but  the  miners  will  probably  hold 
a  national  delegate  meeting  to  make  further  strenuous 
applications  for  assistance. 

Dock  Charges  Reduced  10%. 

Tonnage  and  dock  dues  have  been  reduced  at 
Cardiff,  which  tends  to  lower  the  price  at  which 
collieries  can  deliver  coal  free  on  board  at  Cardiff. 
These  dues  are  reduced  by  10  per  cent,  but  as  far 
as  collieries  directly  are  concerned  it  is  only  to 
their  advantage  insofar  as  mixing  charges  on  coal 
and  tipping  and  weighing  are  concerned.  The  big¬ 
ger  benefit  goes  to  shipowners. 


Collieries  and  their  trade  associations  are  pressing 
for  reduced  rail  rate  charges  from  collieries  to  ship¬ 
ment  ports,  and  when  these  are  reduced,  which  it  is 
hoped  soon  will  be,  coal  will  drop  still  further  in 
price. 

Large  Coal  Particularly  Weak. 

The  effects  of  the  falls  in  wages  and  dock  charge 
reductions  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  lowering 
free  on  board  prices  of  Cardiff  coals  and  there  is  a 
distinct  weakness  in  the  price  of  Cardiff  large  coal. 

Business  on  the  Cardiff  market  is  on  rather  quiet 
lines.  Best  Admiralty  large  being  the  weak  feature, 
but  bituminous  large  is  very  much  weaker.  Best 
dry  large  coal  is  rather  firm,  which  is  a  new  feature 
for  this  class  of  coal,  but  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  many  dry  coal  collieries  are  on  stop. 

Small  coals  are  still  firm,  with  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  appreciable  fall. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

The  approximate  free  on  board  prices  of  Cardiff 
coals  are  as  follows : 


Large— 

Best  Admiralties  . 27/6  to  28/- 

Second  Admiralties  . 27/- to  27/6 

Best  Drys  . 27/6  to  28/6 

Other  Drys  . 25/- to  27/6 

Best  Black  Vein . 26/- to  26/6 

Western  Valleys  . 25/6  to  26/- 

Eastern  Valley  . 25/-  to  25/6 

Other  Sorts  . 22/6  to  25/- 

Smalls- — 

Best  Smalls  . 18/6  to  19/- 

Ordinaries  . 16/-  to  17/6 

Inferiors  . 12/-  to  16/— 

Coke  . 45  /-to*  50/— 

Patent  Fuel  . 27/6  to  30/- 


Freights  from  Cardiff. 

As  a  result  mainly  of  the  reduced  dock  charges 
and  lowering  of  the  bunker  coal  prices,  freights  are 
weakening  in  every  direction  with  the  exception  of 
South  America,  where  the  rates  have  risen  con¬ 
siderably  due  to  the  reported  shortage  of  homeward 
cargo.  Today,  however,  South  American  rates  are 
suffering  a  slight  setback  and  there  are  many  steamers 
offering  which  have  been  attracted  by  the  better 
rates.  Rates  from  Cardiff  are  approximately  as 
follows : 


Aden  . 

. 16/- 

Las  Palmas  . 

.12/6 

Alexandria  . . 

. 15/- 

Tamaica  . 

.13/6 

Algiers  . 

. 11/6 

Malta  . 

.12/9 

Almeria  . 

. 13/- 

Marseilles  . 

.12/6 

Antwerp  . . . . 

.  8/- 

Malaga  . 

.13/6 

Barcelona  . . . 

. 14/- 

Montevideo  . 

.22/6 

Bayonne  . 

.  8/3 

River  Plate  ....20/-22/6 

Bilbao  . 

. 9/3 

Rouen  . 

.  7/6 

Bordeaux  . . . 

.  8/- 

Nantes  . 

.  6/6 

Brest  . 

.  6/- 

Naples  . 

.14/6 

Cadiz  . 

. 14/3 

Oporto  . 

.16/- 

Calais  . 

.  5/6 

Petrograd  . 

•  11/- 

Cartagena  . . . 

. 15/9 

Port  Said  . 

.15/- 

Casablanca  . . 

. 18/6 

Rotterdam  . 

.  8/6 

Constantinople 

. 16/9 

St.  Nazaire  . 

.  6/6 

Genoa-Savona 

. 13/- 

Salonika  . 

.17/6 

Gibraltar  . . . . 

. . 10/— 1 1 /— 

Valencia  . 

,13/- 

Ghent  . 

.  7/9 

Trieste  or  Venice... 

.15/- 

October  Output. 

The  British 

Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  week 

ending  October  22nd  show 

’  a  decrease  of  1,400 

tons 

in  the  coal  outputs  of  the 

country  as  compared  with 

the  preceding 

week. 

Outputs  for  the  month  of  October  are  as  follows : 

1st  . 

8th  . 

15th 

22nd 

November  19,  192} 


OLD  CASE  DECIDED 

— 

Supreme  Court  Upholds  Coal  Firm  Aftei 
Litigation  Lasting  14  Years. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  last  week  affirming  a  verdict  of  $21,094 
awarded  by  a  lower  court  to  W.  F.  Jacoby  &  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  in  their  suit  for  damages  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  involving  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  cars  to  mines  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

This  case  has  been  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce'  Commission  and  the  courts  for  14  years. 
Jacoby  &  Co.  having  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Commission  in  June,  1907,  alleging  that  they  had 
been  discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of  car 
supply  during  the  period  from  April  1,  1904  to 
October  18,  1905. 

In  March,  1910,  the  Commission  issued  an  order! 
declaring  the  railroad’s  method  of  car  allotment  to  bei 
unlawful  and  awarding  damages  to  the  plaintiff 
in  the  sum  specified.  When  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  failed  to  make  payment,  suit  to  recover  was 
brought  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1913  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  giving  $21,094  to 
the  plaintiffs. 

Court  Reverses  Itself. 

Upon  a  writ  of  certiorari  the  record  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  up  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  where,  ugon  argument,  the  judgment  of! 
the  District  Court  was  affirmed  by  a  divided 
court.  A  petition  for  a  reargument  was  allowed,! 
and  upon  reargument  the  case  was  reversed  by  a 
divided  court  on  the  ground  that  the  District 
Court  had  refused  to  give  to  the  jury  one  of  the 
instructions  requested  by  the  railroad. 

The  case  then  went  back  to  the  District  Court 
for  re-trial  and  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Isaac  C. 
Weber,  the  surviving  partner  of  Jacoby  &  Co.,| 
was  entered.  This  verdict  was  affirmed  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  case  was 
then  brought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
third  time,  the  latter  ^ourt  upholding  the  Circuit 
Court. 

Mr.  Jacoby  died  in  New  York  several  years 
ago,  having  been  identified  with  the  bituminous 
trade  of  this  city  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death. 


Factional  Fight  in  U.  M.  W. 

Delegates  representing  the  union  miners  of  Illi¬ 
nois  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Peoria  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  proposing  that  $90,000  be  contributed 
monthly  by  the  miners  of  that  state  to  aid  the 
miners  now  on  strike  in  Kansas.  The  money 
will  be  raised  by  a  monthly  assessment  of  $1  on 
the  Illinois  membership.  According  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution,  the  monthly  assessments  I 
will  be  collected  “until  the  fight  in  Kansas  is  j 
won.” 

When  told  of  the  action  of  the  Illinois  miners, 
President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  said  they  had 
been  misled  by  “a  few  ranting  demagogues.” 

The  Kansas  miners  went  on  strike  in  defiance  J 
of  the  wishes  of  the  international  officials  of  the 
union,  after  Alexander  Howat,  former  district ! 
president,  had  been  locked  up  for  disregarding  j 
a  decision  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Re-  j 
lations.  The  split  in  the  union  ranks  promises  I 
to  be  very  embarrassing  to  the  leaders,  in  view  J 
of  the  desirability  of  presenting  a  united  front 
to  the  operators  when  the  wage  agreements  ex-  | 
pire  next  spring. 


The  case  of  the  hard  coal  merchants  of  Baltimore 
who  have  been  indicted  on  the  charge  of  price  fix¬ 
ing,  and  which  agitation  undoubtedly  contributed 
largely  to  the  non-buving  spirit  of  consumers  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  continues  unsettled.  A 
hearing  on  demurrer  against  the  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  improperly  laid  on  a  common 
lay  basis  is  the  first  step  to  be  settled.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  trade  that  the  legal  end  of 
the  prosecution  is  sure  to  collapse  because  of  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  case  itself. 


, 
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EAR  CHECK-OFF  ARGUMENTS 


(junction  Remains  Suspended  Awaiting 
Decision  of  Higher  Court. 

Arguments  for  and  against  a  continuation  of  the 
eck-off  in  unionized  bituminous  mining  regions 
,>re  presented  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
ppeals  in  Chicago  last  Wednesday,  on  the  appeal 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  from  Judge 
nderson’s  injunction. 

Charges  that  the  union  had  made  an  agreement  in 
*98  with  the  operators  of  the  central  competitive 
■Id  to  destroy  the  competition  of  West  Virginia  and 
her  fields  were  met  with  the  assertion  that  the  West 
irginia  operators  were  trying  to  stir  up  trouble 
hich  would  give  them  a  greater  market  and  higher 
rices. 

The  check-off  is  a  legal  procedure  William  A. 
rlasgow,  counsel  for  the  union,  contended,  but  he  as- 
,rted  hi’s  willingness  to  submit  to  an  injunction  en¬ 
gining  any  illegal  objects  for  which  the  check-off 
,as  used.  Counsel  for  the  operators,  Z.  T.  Vonson, 
f  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  maintained  that  the  money 
erived  from  the  check-off  extended  union  activities 
nd  therefore  furthered  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

He  upheld  the  right  of  the  operators  to  hire  non¬ 
union  men  only  who,  he  said,  were  shot  down  with 
ifles  purchased  by  union  money  and  in  the  hands  of 
inion  men. 

U.  M.  W.  Socialistic.  Says  Operators’  Counsel. 

He  said  that  $2,567,000  had  been  expended  in  the 
West  Virginia  field  by  the  international  and  local 
inions  and  that  the  union  had  become  a  “socialistic 
organization,”  having  changed  its  constitution  to  read 
[hat  the  working  class  was  “entitled  to  protection  and 
L  the  full  social  value  of  its  products.” 

Mr.  Glasgow  asserted  that  the  operators  had  hired 
deputy  sheriffs  and  attempted  to  stir  up  trouble  in 
union  fields. 

“They  will  not  sell  coal  for  the  smallest  possible 
price,”  he  said.  “If  they  can  stir  up  trouble  in  the 
union  fields,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  demand 
for  coal  and  what  price  would  they  get?  If  a  con¬ 
tract  between  the  operators  and  the  union  miners  is 
broken,  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  be  prevented  from 
laying  down  their  picks. 

Date  of  Decision  Not  Known. 

The  court  gave  no  indication  of  when  it  would 
render  a  decision.  Meanwhile  Judge  Anderson’s  in¬ 
junction  stands  suspended,  since  his  injunction  was 
merely  temporary.  The  whole  case  will  later  be  ap¬ 
pealed  for  permanent  decision. 

The  charges  of  a  conspiracy  between  the  operators 
and  the  union  miners  was  reiterated  by  A.  M.  Belcher, 
counsel  for  the  Borderland  Coal  Corporation.  Mine 
owners  and  the  union  reached  an  agreement  in  1898, 
Mr.  Belcher  asserted,  which  constituted  a  combina¬ 
tion  and  conspiracy  to  destroy  competition  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
restrain  products  of  outside  fields  from  entering  their 
territory. 

Mr.  Belcher  upheld  the  injunction  issued  by  Judge 
Anderson  by  arguing  that  no  act  of  the  union  could 
be  legal,  “since  any  act  would  be  in  furtherance  of  a 
conspiracy.”  Mr.  Glasgow  contended  that  the  in¬ 
junction  was  not  justified  because  it  enjoined  the 
union  from  legal  acts. 


Kohler  Case  Ready  for  Appeal. 

Judge  Fuller  in  the  Luzerne  County  Court  at 
Wilkes-Barre  has  handed  down  a  second  opinion  con¬ 
firming  his  previous  decision  in  the  case  of  H.  J. 
Mahon  and  wife  against  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
which  involves  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kohler 
mine-cave  act.  The  opinion  is  written  on  the  trial 
bill  and  answer  in  the  injunction  proceedings  to  re¬ 
strain  the  company  from  further  mining  under  prop- 
\  erty  of  the  plaintiffs  in  Pittston. 

The  judge  reiterates  his  findings  of  fact  and  law  in 
the  language  of  the  former  opinion,  dismissing  the 
bill  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiffs. 

1  The  case  is  now  in  shape  for  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

|  Court. 


Buffalo  Notes 


L.  P.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Maxim  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation,  is  in  Scanton,  looking  after  inde¬ 
pendent  anthracite,  which  the  company  handles  ex 
tensively. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  docks  have  not  loaded 
any  coal  for  the  upper  lakes  since  October.  This 
early  closing  of  the  season  has  reduced  the  tota 
materially. 

Buffalo  steel  manufacturers  are  still  getting  soft 
coal  by  lake  from  Ohio  ports.  Two  cargoes  have 
come  in  during  the  week  from  Ashtabula  and  one 
from  Toledo.  The  season  s  total  will  be  large. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  from  Lake  Ontario  ports 
have  been  light  all  the  season.  For  October  the 
amount  was  33,757  gross  tons,  as  against  72,882  tons 
for  the  same  month  last  season,  and  the  total  to  No¬ 
vember  was  350,199  tons,  as  against  399,538  tons  for 
the  same  time  last  season.  In  former  seasons  the  full 
season  shipments  were  often  more  than  600,000  tons. 

William  J.  Conners  has  leased  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  car  shops  in  this  city,  which  have  been  idle  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  will  start  them  up  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  employing  1,500  to  2,000  men.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  move  to  get  around  the  trade  unions,  as  the 
open-shop  principle  is  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Conners 
is  an  old  handler  of  men  and  knows  how  to  manage 
such  a  business,  having  ample  capital  also. 

It  was  reported  last  week  that  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  were  opening  a  new  office  in  the  Marine 
Bank  Building  to  facilitate  its  coal  business,  but  it  is 
found  that  the  addition  was  to  the  iron  department, 
to  provide  for  the  selling  of  pig  iron.  This  company 
now  operates  the  Buffalo  Union  iron  furnace  on  a 
lease  from  the  Buffalo  company,  which  is  controlled 
by  Harry  Yates. 

A  leading  Buffalo  coal  jobber  estimates  that  there 
is  sold  through  Buffalo  offices  annually  about  15,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  may  include  some  anthra¬ 
cite,  but  it  does  not  include  the  output  and  sale  ot 
the '  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  mines,  which  is  made 
here,  nor  the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  mines,  those  of 
the  Cascade  Coal  Co.  nor  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.  mines'.  The  last  two  interests  use  all  of  their 
own  output.  There  are  63  wholesale  coal  offices  in 
the  city. 


Boston  Notes. 

J.  Garland  Hood,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co., 
Richmond,  was  a  visitor  the  past  week. 

S.  T  Snead,  Commissioner  of  Sewalls  Point  Coal 
Exchange,  has  been  a  visitor  with  the  trade  in  Boston. 

William  K.  Black,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  chief  inspector 
of  Newport  News  Coal  Exchange,  called  on  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  trade  a  few  days  ago. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  of  representative  dealers 
from  Long  Island  Sound  and  New  England,  as  far 
east  as  New  Bedford,  held  in  Providence  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  shortages  of  coal  received  by 
water,  it  was  decided  to  have  each  large  community 
represented,  appoint  a  committeeman,  these  to  meet 
with  transportation  interests  in  New  York  with  the 
idea  of  devising  some  satisfactory  scheme  for  sealing 
boats,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  past. 


Distribution  of  Tidewater 

Final  reports  show  that  during  October  2,812,000 
net  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  dumped  over  the 
tidewater  piers  at  North  Atlantic  ports.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  September  this  was  an  increase  of  399,- 
000  tons.  The  principal  factor  in  this  improvement 
was  the  increase  of  178,000  tons  in  New  England 
shipments,  which  totaled  987,000  tons.  Of  the  total 
dumpings,  271,000  tons  were  for  export  and  502.000 


Destination 

New  York 

Phila¬ 

delphia 

New  England  . 

142,000 

58,000 

35,000 

255,000 

37,000 

196,000 

658,000 

2.000 

T  otal  . 

. ..  1,055,000 

328.000 

ANTHRACITE  MEN  STRIKE 


Seven  Collieries  at  Pittston  Tied  Up  by 
Unauthorized  Walkout. 

About  9,000  men  and  boys  employed  at  seven  an¬ 
thracite  collieries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  in  the  immediate  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Pittston  went  on  strike  this  week  because  of 
petty  grievances  affecting  a  few  of  their  number. 

On  Mondav  the  7,500  employees  of  the  No.  14, 
Ewen,  Barnum,  Butler,  Central  and  Old  Forge  col¬ 
lieries  walked  out,  and  on  Wednesday  they  were 
joined  by  the  workers  at  the  No.  9  colliery,  number¬ 
ing  some  1,500. 

The  strike  is  of  practically  the  same  nature  as 
those  which  caused  extended  suspensions  of  work  in 
the  Pittston  district  a  year  ago.  It  was  ordered  by 
colliery  locals  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
their  contracts  which  requires  that  a  grievance  shall  be 
taken  up  first  with  colliery  officials  and,  it  a  settle¬ 
ment  cannot  be  reached,  it  must  be  carried  by  district 
officials  of  the  union  to  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board. 

Enoch  William,  secretary-treasurer  of  district  No. 

1,  announced  that  the  district  officers  had  not  been 
consulted  by  the  Pittston  miners  in  regard  to  the 
strike  and  that  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  district 
organization. 

Minor  Grievance  Cause  of  Trouble. 

The  trouble  originated  at  Central  colliery  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Co.,  where  recently  a  colliery  black¬ 
smith  resigned,  creating  a  vacancy.  A  young  man 
who  had  been  working  as  a  helper  applied  for  the 
position,  but  it  is  said  the  superintendent  failed to 
give  it  to  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  qualified 
to  fill  it  satisfactorily. 

The  colliery  grievance  committee  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  superintendent,  but  the  superintendent  re¬ 
fused  to  change  his  decision.  A  meeting  of  the  col¬ 
liery  local  was  called  for  Saturday  night,  when  the 
strike  vote  was  taken.  The  strikes  at  the  other  co  - 
lieries  are  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  the  members  of 
the  locals  having  voted  on  Saturday  night  to  back  up 
the  Central  colliery  employees  in  their  demands. 

The  general  grievance  committee  of  the  Pennsvl- 
vania-Hillside  Coal  Companies  met  at  Pittston  last 
Monday,  when  a  decision  was  reached  that  the  miners 
should  ' remain  on  strike  until  their  grievances  are 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  grievances  were  outlined 
as  follows: 

Adjustment  of  the  Central  colliery  demand  that  a 
blacksmith’s  helper  be  given  the  job  of  blacksmith 
which  was  made  vacant. 

Granting  of  compensation  to  miners  in  the  three- 
foot  vein,  Central  colliery,  to  bring  their  wages  up  to 
that  received  by  miners  in  the  seven  foot  vein.  It  is 
alleged  that  miners  in  the  three  foot  vein  make  only 
$60  to  $65  in  two  weeks,  while  those  in  the  seven 
foot  vein  make  $100  to  $110  in  two  weeks. 

It  is  alleged  that  two  former  coal  contractors  are 
working  in  Butler  mines,  under  contract,  driving 
through  caved-in  workings,  when  other  miners  are 
doing  the  same  work.  The  union  demands  that  the 
two  contractors  be  dismissed. 


Edward  H  Zimmerman,  New  York  manager  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  17  Battery  Place,  returned 
yesterday  from  a  tour  of  New  England. 


Bituminous  Shipments. 

for  bunkering,  increases  over  the  preceding  month 
of  61,000  and  10,000  tons  respectively.  Cumulative 
dumpings  in  1921  for  ten  months  to  the  end  of 
October  stood  at  32,324,000  tons,  against  44,690,000' 

tons  in  1920.  . 

Distribution  of  bituminous  shipments  from  the 
various  ports  during  October  are  shown  below  in 
net  tons : 


Baltimore 

Hampton 

Roads 

Charleston 

Total 

85,000 

702,000 

987.000 

28,000 

190,000 

18,000 

271,000 

19,000 

190,000 

1,000 

502.000 

96.000 

28,000 

320,000 

7,000 

65,000 

732,000 

235,000 

1,175,000 

19,000 

2,812,000 

582 


Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  held  a 
meeting  yesterday  at  the  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

The  Detroit,  Mich.,  office  of  the  Seiler  Coal  Co., 
Inc.,  has  been  moved  from  the  Moffat  building  to  the 
Empire  building. 

Walter  Thayer,  general  coal  freight  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  been  seriously  ill  for  some 
three  weeks  with  pneumonia,  at  a  Bryn  Mawr  hospi¬ 
tal. 

The  Saulsburg  Coal  Co.  has  been  petitioned  into 
bankruptcy  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Its  liabilities  are  given 
as  $83,595  and  assets  $60,890.  The  company  has 
some  mining  property  in  Muhlenberg  County,  Ky. 

A  cable  from  Lisbon  says  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  is  about  to  publish  a  decree  cancelling 
extra  taxes  that  have  been  levied  on  coal  in  bunkers 
of  all  ships,  native  or  foreign,  leaving  Portuguese 
harbors. 


The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  was  one  of  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
this  u  eek.  Its  exhibit  consisted  of  the  working 
model  of  the  Loree  breaker  and  other  features  in 
connection  with  anthracite  mining  and  preparation. 
The  company’s  male  quartette,  composed  of  breaker 
boys,  was  also  on  hand  to  provide  entertainment. 

_  At  a  meeting  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  resolutions  were  passed 
calling  upon  both  the  state  retail  association  and 
the  anthracite  operators  to  take  steps  to  insure 
the  better  sizing  of  hard  coal.  Another  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  proposing  that  all  coal  sold  at 
retail  in  Allentown  be  weighed  upon  city  scales. 

George  H.  W  ebb,  chief  engineer  of  the  Michigan 
Central  R.  R.,  and  a  brother  of  William  A.  Webb, 
president  of  the  Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  died  in  a  hospital  near  Boston  last  week. 
Mr.  Webb  was  61  years  of  age  and  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Michigan  Central  for  many  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  saw  active  services  at  the  front  as  a 
Colonel  of  Engineers. 


Fairmont  Notes 


Samuel  D.  Brady  was  in  Pittsburgh  on  Monday 

George  T.  Watson,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co 
was  in  New  York  last  week. 

W.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  the  Fairmont  &  Clevelanc 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  recently  on  business. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchin 
son  Coal  Co.,  attended  the  memorial  services  ovei 
the  unknown  soldier  at  Arlington,  Va.,  on  Armistici 
Day. 

John  B.  Stoetzer,  who  had  been  the  Philadelphia 
representative _  of  the  Davis  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown 
is  about  again  after  having  been  threatened  wit! 
pneumonia. 

Among  the  companies  loading  New  York  Centra 
fuel  in  the  Morgantown  section  are  the  North 
America  Coal  Co.,  the  Rosedale  Coal  Co.  and  tlx 
Sturm  Coal  Co. 


Within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  has  put  850  ovens  in  blast  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region.  This  -brings  the  total  ovens  fired 
by  the  company  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000. 

Officials  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  party  of  New  York  bankers,  have  re¬ 
turned  .  from  an  inspection  trip  to  the  company’s 
properties  in  Pennsylvania,  W  est  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  receivers  of  the  United  Fuel  &  Supply  Co., 
which  formerly  did  a  large  retail  business  at  the 
N.  C.  belt  line  and  Sycamore  street,  Buffalo, 
are  selling  coal  in  the  retail  trade  by  way  of  getting 
the  company  into  shape  again.  The  plant  is  a  very 
fine  one. 

The  city  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  has  brought  suit  for 
$20,000  against  the  Ogle  Coal  Co.  for  alleged  breach 
of  contract  in  1919.  According  to  the  complaint, 
the  defending  company  failed  to  furnish  certain  ton¬ 
nage  at  $1.95  per  ton,  and  the  city  had  to  buy  coal 
in  the  open  market  at  a  much  higher  price. 

Lengthy  considerations  are  made  and  much  money 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  steam  raising  equipment. 
After  you  have  bought  your  power  plant  do  you  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  right  kind  of  coal  to 
burn’  Pilling  &  Co.,  71  Broadway,  are  sending  a 
mailing  slip  to  steam  users  asking  them  this  pertinent 
question. 

J.  McD.  Price  and  S.  R.  Ryan,  with  one  or  two  as¬ 
sociates,  have  formed  the  Price-Ryan  Coal  Co.,  with 
•office  at  110  East  Lexington  street,  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Price  is  a  son  of  D.  T.  Price  of  Somerset,  Pa., 
formerly  of  the  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co.,  and  S.  R. 
Ryan  was  formerly  with  the  Equitable  Fuel  Co.  of 
Baltimore. 

A  hat  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  on  record  of 
coal  being  sent  from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  was  the  recent  shipment  of  25,000 
tons  to  a  point  near  Three  Rivers,  which  is  about 
Ealf  way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  ton¬ 
nage  was  consigned  to  two  pulp  and  paper  mills  that 
normally  use  Nova  Scotia  coal. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  dur¬ 
ing  October  amounted  to  132,154  tons,  compared  with 
109,304  tons  in  same  month  of  1920,  an  increase  of 
22,850  tons,  or  20.9  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage 
received  during  the  month  amounted  to  369,766  tons, 
against  172,584  tons  in  October  last  year,  an  increase 
of  197,182  tons,  or  114.6  per  cent. 

The  schooner  /.  Edward  Drake  arrived  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  a  few  days  ago  after  a  voyage  of  49  days  from 
New  5  ork.  She  carried  1,400  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  consigned  to  the  Brown-Morgan  Coal  Co.  The 
schooner  sailed  on  September  21st  and  had  to  put 
in  at  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Florida  for  several 
-days  to  escape  a  severe  storm. 

The  Benjamin  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  by 
citizens  of  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  open 
an  anthracite  colliery  in  Jenkins  township,  Luzerne 
County.  Frank  P.  Benjamin,  of  Scranton,  is  head 
of  the  new  enterprise.  Associated  with  him  are 
W.  L.  Houck  and  George  W.  Maxey,  of  Scranton, 
and  Joseph  E.  Fleitz,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 


Notices  were  posted  last  week  at  the  mines  of 
the  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co.  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania,  announcing  the  restoration  of  the  1917 
wage  scale,  which  was  generally  adopted  in  that 
county  several  months  ago.  Some  of  the  company’s 
men  have  returned  to  work  under  the  lower  scale, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  others  will  drift  back 
without  any  great  delay. 

Twenty-one  coal  shippers  doing  business  through 
Hampton  Roads  have  instituted  proceedings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seeking  a  re- 
adjupstment  of  demurrage  charges  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  and  a  recovery  of  excess  payments  al¬ 
ready  made  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  half  a  million 
dollars.  A  bill  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  the  attorney  representing  the  21  firms 
joined  in  the  proceedings  asks  an  investigation  to  de¬ 
termine  the  basis  of  the  present  demurrage  charges. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will 
complete  its  32nd  year  on  January  20,  1922.  It 
came  into  existence  in  1890  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  two  rival  organizations  deciding 
at  that  time  to  unite  under  the  name  which  is  still 
in  use.  The  membership  of  the  union  at  present 
is  understood  to  be  approximately  600,000.  The 
history  of  the  union  movement  among  the  miners 
of  this  country  starts  with  a  local  union  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1849. 

An  extension  from  November  30th  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31st  of  the  wagd  agreement  now  in  effect  in 
Nova  Scotia,  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  offi¬ 
cials^  of  the  largest  producing  interest  in  that 
province  and  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  The  company  recently  announced  that 
all  its  mines  would  be  closed  on  December  1st 
unless  the  20,000  men  there  employed  accepted  a 
10  per  cent  wage  reduction.  The  month’s  exten¬ 
sion  was  granted  as  a  compromise  after  the 
miners  had  asked  for  an  extension  of  four  months. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  damage  to  the  Hol- 
lenback  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  resulting  from  the  recent  fire  in 
the  shaft  will  necessitate  the  complete  closing  down 
of  the  colliery  for  another  week  or  so.  By  the  end 
of  that  time  it  is  believed  operations  can  be  resumed 
on  about  a  50  per  cent  basis,  the  coal  being  taken 
out  through  another  opening  and  sent  to  the  Stanton 
breaker  for  preparation.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
three  months  will  be  required  to  re-timber  the  shaft 
and  make  other  repairs,  so  that  a  normal  tonnage 
can  be  turned  out. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  400,000  men 
are  employed  in  bituminous  mines  that  are  parties 
to  the  check-off  agreement.  This  arrangement  is 
in  effect  in  all  unionized  soft  coal  fields  except 
eastern  Kentucky  and  Colorado,  where  some¬ 
thing  like  40,000  men  are  employed.  According 
t°  the  most  up-to-date  figures,  there  are  about 
135,000  non-union  bituminous  miners  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  addition  to  150,000  or  more  anthracite 
mine  workers,  who  belong  to  the  U.  M.  W.  but 
do  not  participate  in  the  check-off  system,  as  that 
has  never  been  introduced  in  the  hard  coal  fields. 


Benjamin  Bissell,  general  manager  of  the  Century 
Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  was  in  Fairmont  for  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association. 

On  November  9th,  the  Sturm  Coal  Co.,  Almina, 
W.  Va.,  loaded  its  heaviest  output  465  tons.  This 
mine  is  the  largest  one  working  on  a  non-union  basis 
m  northern  West  Virginia. 

A.  W.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  on  Wednesday  for  the  exer¬ 
cises  incident  to  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Masonic  Home  of  West  Virginia. 

Members  of  the  families  of  A.  Lisle  White,  of 
Clarksburg,  president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  and  J.  M.  Orr,  also  of 
Clarksburg,  are  ill  with  diphtheria. 

B.  &  O.  officials  say  that  during  October  5,700 
more  freight  loads  moved  through  the  Grafton  gate¬ 
way  than  during  September.  Last  month  the  mines 
ordered  4,200  more  empties  than  in  September. 

M.  Hite,  of  the  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
entertained  J.  H.  Gumbes,  Pittsburgh,  general 
superintendent  of  the  P.  R.  R.,  and  others  at  a  sev¬ 
eral  days’  gunning  trip  at  Cross  Roads,  near  Fairview, 
W.  Va. 

It  is  learned  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
is  buying  150,000  tons  of  spot  coal  for  delivery  dur- 
ing  the  month  of  November,  and  the  tonnage  has 
been  underwritten  by  operators  in  the  Morgantown 
section.  The  price  offered  is  said  to  be  $1.65  a  ton. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  made 
an  extensive  report  of  the  Ohio  rate  case  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  here  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Points 
brought  out  at  the  I.  C.  C.  hearing  at  Atlantic  City 
were  reviewed. 

Coal  mines  in  north  West  Virginia  during  Oc¬ 
tober  loaded  1,517,850  tons  of  coal.  Mines  on  the 
Connellsville  Division,  B.  &  0„  loaded  22,350  tons; 
Cumberland  Division,  B.  &  0.,  73,850  tons;  Mor¬ 
gantown  &  Wheeling,  63,300  tons ;  Belington  & 
Weaver,  47,700  tons. 

Fifty  miners  at  two  small  mines  near  Copen, 
Braxton  County,  W.  Va.,  are  on  strike  owing  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  open  shop.  About  twenty  strikers 
and  their  families  were  evicted  from  the  companies’ 
houses  and  are  now  living  in  tents.  This  is  northern 
West  Virginia’s  first  tent  colony. 

Reports  are  current  in  the  Morgantown  section 
that  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  interests  are  about 
to  extend  their  power  lines  from  Connellsville,  Pa., 
along  the  Cheat  River  to  Richard,  also  acquiring  the 
power  plant  at  Kingwood.  This  would  furnish 
power  in  that  portion  of  the  mining  section  of 
Northern  West  Virginia. 

The  B.  &  R.  Coal  Co.  has  had  a  certified  copy  of 
its  charter  which  was  granted  in  Pennsylvania  filed 
in  the  Marion  County  Court  at  Fairmont.  It  is 
composed  of  Slavish  people  who  some  time  ago 
bought  the  old  Andy  Lyon  Coal  Co.  plant  at  Catawba, 
\V.  Va.  The  company  it  is  reported  employs  Slavish 
miners  chiefly.  F.  G.  Balias,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  is 
president,  and  Martin  M.  Reiss  and  other  Slavish 
bankers  of  that  place  are  connected  with  the  company. 
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Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the  Sault  Canal  in  1920  and 
show  coal  tonnage  as  follows : 

Anthracite. 


United  States  Canal. 

Canadian  Canal. 

Total. 

A. 

Month. 

1920. 

1921.  ' 

'  1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

10,000 

109,719 

10,000 

109,719 

u  . 

. .  202,000 

210,878 

3,898 

202,000 

214,776 

. .  263,120 

247,048 

7,900 

271,020 

247,048 

. .  294,550 

445,754 

5,600 

300,150 

445,754 

. .  341,690 

489,142 

341,690 

489,142 

(ember  . 

. .  177,123 

274,130 

7,000 

177,123 

281,130 

jber  . 

. .  376.388 

278,657 

376,388 

278,657 

329  845 

329,845 

48  050 

3.000 

51,050 

Total  . 

2,042,766 

2,055.328 

16,500 

10,898 

2,059,266 

2,066,226 

During  the  season  of  navigation  to  end  of  October,  the  tonnage  of  anthracite 
•ing  through  the  “Soo”  Canal  increased  387,855  tons,  or  23.1  per  cent,  corn- 
id  with  the  movement  in  1920.  The  year  shows  very  little  change  compared 

i  season  of  1920. 

Bituminous. 

Canadian  Canal. 


United  States  Canal. 


Total. 


Month. 


1920. 

42,830 

499,475 

941,S94 

1,279,187 


gust  .  2,501,768 

itember  .  1,998,410 

:ober  .  2,465,938 

/ember  .  1,868,598 

:ember  .  316,195 

Total  .  11,904,296 


1921. 

259,288 

2,291,789 

3,009,392 

2,469,430 

1,683,980 

986,308 

1,203,366 


11,905,553 


1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

1921. 

8,000 

50,831 

259,288 

31,900 

11,580 

531,375 

2,303,369 

24,488 

17,785 

966,382 

3,027,177 

14,975 

17,560 

1,294,162 

2,486,990 

31,846 

14,088 

2,533,614 

1,698,068 

42,364 

7,540 

2,040,774 

993,848 

27,969 

7,490 

2,493,907 

1,210,856 

11,125 

1,869,723 

30 

316,225 

192,697 

76,043 

12,096,993 

13,979,596 

t  via  the  “Soo” 

during  the 

season  of 

Bituminous  movement  to  the  North 
jl  to  end  of  October  increased  4,068,551  tons,  or  41  per  cent,  compared  with 
!0.  Movement  to  November  1st  was  nearly  2,000,000  tons  above  last  year’s 

ill. 

Total  shipments  of  coal  via  this  route  during  1921  to  end  of  October  amount- 
to  16,045,822  tons,  compared  with  11,589,424  tons  in  1920,  an  increase  of  4,456,- 
i  tons,  or  38.4  per  cent. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  aince  1886. 
U«ed  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


f 


SLATTERY  BROS 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 


143  Liberty  St. 

New  York 


STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


Haiss  Loaders  and  Conveyors 

— for  every  purpose 

They  keep  the  lid  down  on  handling  costs 

Haiss  makes  the  loader  you  need  whether  your 
yard  be  big  or  small.  It  brings  most  economical 
loading  of  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  storage,  bins,  or 
of  bags. 

Larger  sizes  are  self-feeding ,  self -crowding , 
self-propelling.  Capacity  40  tons  an  hour  up. 
The  Haiss  Belt  Conveyor  is  made  in  portable 
self-propelled,  and  revolving  self-propelled 
types.  They  pay  big  returns  in  the  active  coal 

yard. 

Coal  dealers  find  both  machines  invaluable  in 
keeping  loading  costs  down. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  particulars.  Write  today. 

THE  GEO.  HAISS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

145th  ST.  and  RIDER  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Established  1892— Representatives  throughout  the  World 


-  MATERIAL^ A 

clam  shell  Buckets 


IPMENT  jm 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Coal 
Screens,  Buckets  and  gen¬ 
eral  Coal  Handling  Equipment. 


.PORTABLE  BELTCONVETORS 


».  H.  Woodi, 
President 

C.  M.  M oder well, 

V.  Pree.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

j 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

P.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

, 

E.  H.  Irwin. 

General  Sales  Manager. 

COAL  POCKETS 

Three  reasons  why  we  recommend  Concrete: 

1.  Because  we  can  build  them  cheaper  than  wood. 

2.  They  carry  no  insurance. 

3.  They  require  no  repairs. 

Following  is  a  Partial  List  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Coal  Pockets  designed  by  this  office. 
NAME  CAPACITY  LOCATION 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company  .  4500  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Union  Coal  &  Wood  Company  .  3500  Holyoke,  Mass. 

H.  D.  Hill  .  WOO 

S.  Tuttle  Sons  &  Co . . .  10°0 

William  McEwan  Coal  Company  .  4000 

Rankin  &  Carey  (Centre  Street)  .  2000  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Rankin  &  Carey  (Knott  Street)  .  1000  Schenectady,  N.  V. 

Eastern  Coal  Company  (complete  discharging  plant) .  Providence,  K.  1. 

E.  W.  Howell  Company  .  ^000  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Curtis-Blaisdell  Company  . .  5°00  New  York  City 

John  R.  White  &  Son.  Inc.  (complete  discharging  plant)  5500  Providence,  K.  i. 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.  (complete  discharging  plant) .  14000  Hartford,  Ct. 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.  (complete  discharging  plant) .  2000  Hartford,  Ct. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company  .  10000  Portsmouth^  N.  H. 

Hnrtt  &  Adair  .  fioo° 


1000  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  1'. 


W.  G.  Morton 


8000 


Montreal,  Canada 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Peterson  &  Packer  Coal  Company  .  0000  Tr°y.  N-  p- 

Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Company  .  5000  Allston,  Mass. 

2000  worcestert  Mass. 
9000  Worcester,  Mass. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Doherty  Coal  Company 

M.  J.  Whittall  . 

Schenectady  Comity  Coal  Company  (five  pockets) 


Van  Guysling  (8000  tons) 
McLellan  St.  (1000  tons) 
Mt,  Pleasant  (1000  tons) 
Bellevue  (1000  tons) 
Scotia  (1000  tons) 


Special  pamphlet  showing  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y 
development  of  the  Schenectady  Schenectady,  N.  \ 
County  Coal  Co.’s  plant  in  Sche-  Schenectady,  N.  Y 
nectady,  with  map,  illustrations 

. .  . .  _  of  each  of  the  5  pockets,  etc. 

West  End  Coal  Company  .  2500 

Standard  Fuel  (discharging  tower)  . 

Standard  Fuel  (complete  discharging  plant) .  •••• 

Hartt  &  Adair  (second  pocket) .  3000 

Canada  Produce  Company  .  1000 

John  R.  White  &  Son,  Inc.  (second  pocket) .  1400 

Consolidation  Coal  Company  (scale  pits) . . 

Geo.  W.  Kemp  Coal  Company  .  10000 

,T.  B.  Wienziski  . 

Brookline  Coal  Company  .  2000 

The  Cutler  Company  .  2000  Palmer,  Mass 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N,  Y. 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 
Montreal.  Que.,  Can. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Brookline,  Mass. 


4000 

2000 


Meriden,  Conn. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Lyon  &  Billard 
MeWeeney  &  Donovan 

Our  latest  Silo  pocket  the  wonder  of  the  world.  4  bins  in  one.  Write  us. 

ADOLPH  SUCK,  IVI.  E. 

M.  Ain.  Soc.  M.  E. 

ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER  OF  COAL  PLANTS 

Engineering  Offices  and  Cement  Testing  Laboratories. 

ARLINGTON  STREET  HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  have  completed  extensive  al¬ 
terations  in  their  office  arrangements  at  143  Liberty 
street. 

Schneider  &  Meyer  have  moved  into  a  larger  office 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Havemeyer  Building,  26 
Cortlandt  street. 

\\ .  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  have  opened  a 
Toronto  office,  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Walton,  a  well- 
known  coal  man  of  that  city. 

B.  C.  Meyer,  treasurer  of  the  Coale  Fuel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  has  heretofore  been  located  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  now  making  his  headquarters  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  in  this  city. 

P.  J.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  resident  manager 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.’s  recently  opened  New  York  office, 
located  in  suite  731,  Singer  Building.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  associated  with  the  firm  at  their  Johnstown 
headquarters  for  some  time  past. 

Arthur  Lathrop  Zerbey,  who  recently  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  will  be  married 
in  Wilkes-Barre  this  evening  to  Miss  Norris,  daughter 
of  a  well-known  mining  engineer  of  that  place.  Mr. 
Zerbey  came  to  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
Kingston,  Pa.,  where  he  formerly  resided. 

C.  M.  Riker  has  been  appointed  consulting  and  fuel 
engineer  for  Courtright,  Dimmick  &  Cunningham, 
Inc.,  115  Broadway,  and  will  also  have  charge  of 
sales  in  New  Jersey  territory.  Previous  to  taking 
up  his  new  connection  Mr.  Riker  was  associated  with 
coal  mining  interests  in  western  Kentucky  for  15  or 
20  years. 

As  usual,  the  Horse  Show  attracts  the  attention 
of  a  number  of  coal  men.  Jackson  K.  Dering,  of 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  important  exhibitors,  with 
the  champion  harness  pony,  “Chocolate  Soldier,” 
and  other  thoroughbreds.  R.  H.  Williams,  Jr., 
is  the  donor  of  a  trophjq  as  is  R.  Penn  Smith, 
Jr.  Among  the  boxholders  is  Francis  S.  Pea¬ 
body. 

George  M.  Carpenter,  Senior,  European  manager 
of  the  New  York  Coal  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  25  Broad 
street,  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  arrived  on  the 
French  Line  steamer  La  Savoie,  November  14th.  Mr. 
Carpenter  has  been  in  Europe,  in  the  interest  of  the 
above  company  for  the  past  eight  months,  and  is 
well  posted  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  America  to 
do  to  retain  her  export  coal  trade  in  Continental 
Europe. 

Four  men  accused  of  stealing  anthracite  from 
barges  passing  through  the  kills,  and  a  barge  cap¬ 
tain  who  is  charged  with  acting  in  collusion  with 
them,  were  arraigned  in  the  Court  of  Special  Ses¬ 
sions  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  last  Wednesday. 
The  case  was  put  over  until  November  30th.  The 
Coal  Merchants  Association  of  this  city  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  au¬ 
thorities  in  breaking  up  the  gangs  that  have  long 
made  a  practice  of  unloading  coal  from  barges  into 
motor  boats,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  peddling 
it  in  various  places  along  the  waterfront  at  prices 
below  those  charged  by  the  regular  retail  dealers. 
Losses  from  this  source  run  into  quite  large  figures 
in  the  aggregate. 


Southern  Coal  for  New  York. 

The  schooner  Oakley  C.  Curtis  has  been  chartered 
to  carry  20,000  tons  of  New  River  or  Pocahontas 
coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New  York,  in  consecu¬ 
tive  voyages.  While  the  name  of  the  charterer  is 
withheld,  it  is  understood  that  the  coal  is  for  one 
of  the  public  utilities  that  has  recently  placed  a 
contract  with  a  southern  shipper.  Another  public 
service  corporation  is  reported  to  be  negotiating  for 
a  tonnage  of  smokeless,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this 
coal  will  be  a  competing  factor  of  some  little  im¬ 
portance  in  New  York  harbor  until  the  best  central 
Pennsylvania  grades  can  be  offered  at  lower  prices 
as  a  result  of  a  wage  or  freight  reduction.  The 
Seaboard  by-product  plant  on  Newark  Bay  has  been 
taking  considerable  smokeless  for  some  time  past, 
and  more  or  less  tonnage  has  also  been  brought  up 
for  bunkering  purposes. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


Abe  Levine,  a  well-known  coal  operator  of  Nolan, 
W.  Va„  was  visiting  Cincinnati  coal  circles  this  week. 

Clifford  H.  Carson  will  represent  the  Kearns  Coal 
Co.  in  Michigan,  with  headquarters  at  Kalamazoo. 

The  Roth  Coal  Co.  will  close  its  Cincinnati  offices 
in  the  First  National  Bank  Building  on  December  1st. 

W.  H.  Kerruish,  representative  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.  at  Toledo,  visited  the  home  office  on 
Monday. 

J.  B.  Ratterman,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  made 
a  trip  through  Northern  Ohio  and  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  last  week. 

A.  K.  Mordue,  vice-president  of  the  Thomas  N. 
Mordue  Coal  Co.,  visited  the  Cincinnati  office  of  his 
company  last  week. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is 
down  in  Central  Kentucky,  this  week,  hunting  rab¬ 
bits.  He  had  a  successful  squirrel-hunting  trip  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

W.  P.  Slaughter,  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co., 
who  has  been  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  at  his  home 
in  this  city,  was  able  to  be  at  his  office  for  a  short 
time  this  week. 

W.  E.  Barrs  has  resigned  his  position  as  Ohio 
selling  representive  for  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  connection  of  the  same  kind  with  the  Red  Ash 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 

J.  A.  Dalton,  president,  and  G.  M.  Angell,  general 
manager  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  visited  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the 
company  on  Wednesday. 

The  Kearns  Coal  Co.  has  taken  over  the  total  out¬ 
put  of  semi-smokeless  mines  at  Kingston,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  C.  &  O.  The  production  will  amount  to  between 
10,000  and  15,000  tons  a  month. 

J.  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  spent  most  of  last  week  at  the  mines  of 
his  company  at  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  and  looked  over 
the  West  Virginia  field  generally. 

L.  F.  Koring,  sales  manager,  and  John  Hoffman, 
vice-president  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  visited  the 
mines  of  their  company  in  Clay  county,  Ky.,  where 
new  electric  cutters  were  being  installed  last  week. 

C.  G.  Hall,  general  manager,  Chicago,  and  H.  L. 
Jump,  Cincinnati  manager  of  the  Walter  Bledso  Co., 
left  Monday  evening  for  a  few  days  at  the  mines  of 
the  company  in  the  Big  Sandy  District  of  West 
Virginia. 

Albert  E.  Smith,  head  of  the  Smith  Coal  Co.  here, 
and  of  the  Liverpool  Salt  &  Coal  Co.,  died  on  Sun¬ 
day  while  on  a  visit  to  Hartford,  W.  Va.  He  was 
78  years  of  age.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Jackson  Coal  Co. 

R.  H.  McCormack,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  was 
at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  on  Sunday  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  J.  W.  Shirey,  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  'qf  this  city,  who 
died  on  Friday. 


Eastern  Fuel  Co.’s  New  Officers. 

Following  the  recent  resignation  of  F.  E.  Peabody 
as  treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  changes  made  in  the 
official  staff.  The  present  officers  are  as  follows : 
Eugene  S.  Reilly,  president ;  P.  F.  Merritt,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  ;  Laurence  A.  Quinlivan,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  E.  Leon  Carpenter,  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Reilly  has  been  president  of  the  company 
right  along.  He  resigned  a  short  while  ago  as 
president  of  the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  whose 
name  has  now  been  changed  to  the  Peabody  Fuel 
Co.  Mr.  Quinlivan  was  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  and  was  also  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Fuel  Co.  He 
se\ered  his  connection  with  the  first-named  company 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Reilly. 


The  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  has  discontinued  its 
New  York  office,  which  was  located  at  90  West 
street.  W.  J.  Lawson,  who  represented  the  com¬ 
pany  in  this  city,  is  now  attached  to  the  main  office 
m  Cleveland. 
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Troops  for  Colorado  Coal  Fields. 


Following  announcement  last  Wednesday  by  th 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  of  a  general  wage  redut 
tion,  approximating  30  per  cent,  effective  the  follow 
ing  day  in  13  of  its  26  coal  mines  in  Colorado,  an 
the  decision  of  union  miners  to  strike,  Governc 
Shoup  proclaimed  martial  law  in  Huerfano  CounP 
and  directed  Adjt.  Gen.  Hamrock  to  take  charge  c 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  peac 
in  that  district. 

The  Adjutant  General  was  directed  to  make  us 
of  the  State  Rangers  and  such  units  of  the  Nations 
Guard  as  he  deemed  necessary.  The  Governor’ 
proclamation  became  effective  at  midnight,  Wednes 
day. 

The  wage  reduction  affects  3,500  miners.  Accord 
ing  to  a  statement  issued  by  Fred  Farrar,  genera 
counsel  and  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  company 
the  company  expects  the  strike  will  close  temporaril 
all  of  the  mines  affected  by  the  wage  cut  that  ar 
now  in  operation. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  men  employed  in  th 
two  Gunnison  County  mines  and  in  the  five  mines  ii 
Fremont  County  will  strike  in  support  of  the  men  ii 
Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  counties. 
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SALES  MANAGER - long  experi 

ence  in  East  and  good  sellinc 
connections;  open  for  position  with  op 
erating  company.  Excellent  selling 
record  and  references.  Addres  Bo> 
N10,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

LJIGH-CLASS  man  with  established  busi- 
1  ness  to  take  charge  sales  department 
New  York  City,  progressive  company,  con¬ 
trolling  unlimited  quantity  high-grade,  low 
volatile,  Pennsylvania  coals.  None  bul 
high-grade,  experienced  men  considered 
Address  in  confidence,  “Box  N6,”  care  ol 
Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

J7XPERIENCED  salesman  on  commission 
for  established  house.  Good  grade  oi 
coal.  Answer  "Box  N7,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

jpOR  retail  yard.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  right  party.  Must  have  following. 
Address  "Box  N8,”  care  of  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  coal  salesman,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  anthracite  and  bituminous 
trade  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  desires  permanent  connection 
with  well  established  house  as  salesman  or 
branch  office  manager.  Excellent  record. 
References  furnished.  Services  available 
December  1st.  Address  “Box  N9,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


During  the  past  week  there  has  been  little 
relieve  the  dullness  of  the  coal  market,  at 
lolesale  or  retail,  in  anthracite  or  bitumm- 
,s.  It  has  been  a  period  of  drifting  such  as 
s  recurred  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
ar.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  daily 
itput  of  bituminous,  according  to  the  latest 
overnment  report,  but  this  only  slightly  off- 
ts  the  pronounced  downfall  following  the 
rnnnation  of  anxiety  with  respect  to  a  rail¬ 
ed  strike.  As  we  indicated  a  week  ago, 
ere  will  probably  be  a  fortnight  of  suspense 
illowed  by  an  upward  movement  as  the  sea- 
m  of  winter  weather  becomes  more  of  a 

■alitv.  . 

While  allusions  to  weather  conditions  may 
j  trite ;  when  temperature  records  are  broken, 

5  they  were  during  the  past  week  in  this 
icinity,  the  matter  may  appropriately  be  re¬ 
ared  to,  and  evidently  the  high  figures  at¬ 
oned  caused  quite  a  setback  for  the  time 
sing  in  coal  trade  circles.  At  any  rate,  the 
onditions  served  to  retard  buying,  already  re- 
uced  to  hand-to-mouth  proportions  by  rea- 
Dn  of  apprehension  or  expectations  with 
sgard  to  freight  rate  reductions. 

It  is  the  general  desire  of  the  trade  and  of 
uyers  as  well  to  have  some  definite  word 
pon  this  subject.  Even  if  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
liction  which  all  anticipate  should  be  fixed 
s  late  as  April  1st,  buying  would  be  hastened, 
s  people  would  know  how  large  a  supply  they 
ould  properly  put  in,  without  risk  of  having 
he  tonnage  in  their  bins  reduced  in  value 
hrough  the  lowering  of  freight  rates. 

As  it  is,  the  trade  is  obliged  to  accept  with 
esignation  conditions  at  this  season  of  1  hanks- 
;iving  which  are  much  different  from  what 
hey  would  like  to  see.  T  his  season  of  the  year 
vas  looked  forward  to  as  an  offset  to  the  dull 
veeks  of  the  summer.  Frequently,  during  the 
:arly  part  of  the  year,  it  was  stated  that  there 
vould  be  a  traffic  jam  in  the  fall  and  many 
vere  content  to  slide  along  throughout  the 
.ummer  with  the  expectation  of  more  active 
msiness  conditions  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
/ear.  But,  while  there  has  been  a  modest  gain 
n  the  business  accomplished,  a  distinct  upward 
novement  commencing  the  middle  of  August, 
he  shipment  of  some  two  or  three  million  tons 
)f  extra  business  during  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
ober  surfeited  the  market  and  caused  a  pro¬ 
nounced  dullness  to  ensue,  with  no  signs  what¬ 


ever  of  a  traffic  jam  eventuating  now  or  pres¬ 
ently. 

At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  well  to  say 
that  we  are  all  skating  on  thin  ice.  It  would 
not  take  much  of  a  percentage  of  increase 
in  demand  to  put  a  different  face  on  the 
coal  market.  When  such  demand  as  repre¬ 
sents  the  placing  of  new  orders  is  only  ten 
per  cent,  or  some  say  less,  of  what  might 
be  expected,  a  gain  of  ten  per  cent  means  a 
doubling  of  the  business,  and  everyone  is 
cheerful  when  his  business  is  doubled. 
Also,  while  the  railroads  can  get  by  very 
comfortably  with  the  small  amount  of 
traffic  that  they  are  now  handling,  what  can 
they  do  if  and  when  they  get  a  large 
amount  of  business  to  handle?  Such  points 
as  these  are  bound  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  observer  and  convince  the  student  of 
the  situation  that  some  change  of  a  bene¬ 
ficial  character  may  eventuate  soon.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  December  will  de¬ 
velop  a  different  trade  situation.  The  extra 
coal  bought  on  account  of  the  strike  talk 
will  have  been  exhausted.  The  weather  will 
be  colder  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
there  will  be  the  usual  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction  due  to  the  holidays. 

The  export  trade  continues  extremely 
small  and  new  orders  are  very  scarce.  Not 
only  is  the  actual  foreign  demand  for  coal 
on  a  small  basis,  with  competitive  prices 
from  foreign  houses  on  a  low  basis,  but 
financial  conditions  on  the  other  side  pre¬ 
clude  buying  in  any  but  the  most  cautious 
and  conservative  manner.  More  than  a  few 
times  the  response  has  been  made  to  at¬ 
tractive  propositions  by  American  houses 
that  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  other  lands  makes  it  impracticable 
to  do  business  on  the  basis  which  our 
operators  are  willing  to  arrange,  because  of 
the  actual  poverty  of  certain  of  the  foreign 
countries.  Only  those  interests  which  are 
so  concerned  in  reciprocal  arrangements  as 
to  be  willing  to  grant  six  months’  or  a  year’s 
credit  can  hope  for  a  look-in. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  operators  have 
not  generally  been  interested  in  the  export 
trade,  the  fact  that  loss  of  export  markets 
had  made  southern  coal  a  stronger  home 
competitor,  reflects  directly  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  interests,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  West. 
While  only  a  small  amount  of  southern  coal 


comes  to  New  York  and  nearby  points,  the 
inroads  of  this  tonnage  to  places  between 
Providence  and  New  Haven  and  for  some 
distance  inland,  in  addition  to  New  England 
ports  and  places  to  which  it  has  customarily 
been  forwarded,  have  restricted  the  move¬ 
ment  from  harbor  piers  and  via  the  all-rail 
New  England  gateways. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  railroad  coal 
for  export  trade  is  very  indefinite.  The 
quotation  of  such  rates  by  American  rail¬ 
roads  is  something  that  has  never  been 
done,  although  the  long-established  anthra¬ 
cite  rate  on  coal  destined  for  shipment  be¬ 
yond  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  gives  an 
illustration  of  what  is  sought  for.  Such  a 
quotation  was  subsequently  applied  in  form 
to  bituminous  coal  shipped  at  the  lower 
ports  for  coastwise  and  offshore  destina¬ 
tions,  but  it  will  require  considerable  nego¬ 
tiation  in  all  probability  to  secure  an  en¬ 
largement  of  this  idea  to  cover  adequately 
the  needs  of  our  foreign  shippers. 

The  interior  business,  with  which  domes¬ 
tic  trade  is  so  large  a  feature,  is  naturally 
somewhat  demoralized  just  now  because  of 
the  mild  weather  that  has  prevailed  in  all 
except  the  more  northern  latitudes.  And, 
the  free  tonnage  movement  on  the  rail¬ 
roads,  at  a  time  when  all  advance  arrange¬ 
ments  contemplated  a  rather  tight  business 
situation,  is  also  a  factor  in  developing  a 
degree  of  discouragement  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  always  a  disadvantage  when  late 
buying  develops  the  same  or  lower  prices 
as  early  buying  and  certainly  this  year  there 
has  been  little  to  justify  those  who  hastened 
to  take  the  Buy  Early  advice. 

There  has  been  an  easier  condition  on 
anthracite  domestic  sizes.  The  tonnage  is 
well  absorbed,  but  there  is  not  the  urgent 
demand  that  one  might  expect  to  find  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  On  steam  sizes  the 
situation  continues  unfavorable.  Not  quite 
so  unfavorable  as  earlier  in  the  season,  as 
naturally  fall  demand  is  better  than  sum¬ 
mer  demand  for  these  grades.  The  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  steam  heat  requirements 
is  fairly  steady  once  the  steam  heat  season 
arrives,  but  the  big  feature  of  the  trade  in 
the  small  sizes.  The  demand  for  anthracite 
for  steam  use  in  manufacturing  is  stiff  light. 
And,  while  the  industrial  situation  is  im¬ 
proving,  the  progress  is  so  slow  as  to  afford 
little  satisfaction  to  the  colliery  owners. 

In  one  place  and  another  some  talk  of 
reduced  prices  of  anthracite  at  retail  is 
heard,  due  to  sacrifices  made  to  “move  the 
goods’’  in  retail  yards.  But  wholesale  prices 
remain  firm.  With  the  exception  of  the  late 
Pittston  difficulty  and  other  local  strikes, 
production  runs  very  near  to  capacity  each 
working  day.  But  all  know  how  scrupulously 
holidays  are  observed  in  the  hard  coal  fields 
and  there  have  been  many  of  them  in  the 
last  month  ;  church  and  legal. 

The  fact  that  the  anthracite  mines  run 
at  fuff  capacity  despite  all  the  burdensome 
surplus  in  small  coal  output,  is  additional 
evidence  that  it  is  well  to  have  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade  in  strong  hands.  If  output  had 
to  be  regulated  entirely  by  demand  for 
domestic  coal  that  tonnage  would 'sell  at 
an  extraordinary  price,  for  small  interests 
would  have  to  obtain  a  large  premium  to 
enable  them  to  meet  from  their  current  in¬ 
come  the  expense  of  operation.  Large  com¬ 
panies  with  ample  funds  can  handle  such  a 
situation  more  economically. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Hard  Coal  Movement  Continues  to  Be  Adversely  Affected  by  Unseasonable  Weather — 
I  idewater  Bituminous  Market  Demoralized  by  Tonnage  on  Demurrage. 


The  unseasonably  warm  weather  of  the  past 
two  weeks  has  had  its  natural  effect  on  the 
anthracite  trade.  Demand  has  slowed  down 
perceptibly  both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  and 
prices  for  independent  tonnage  have  suffered 
as  a  result.  So  marked  is  the  depression  in 
some  sizes  that  only  a  long  period  of  low  tem¬ 
peratures  can  restore  them  to  a  healthy  basis. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  let-up  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  coal  to  occur  around 
Thanksgiving  time,  for  unless  there  has  been 
an  acute  shortage  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall  the  larger  consumers  have  got  part  of  their 
winter’s  supply  in,  and  it  is  too  early  for  re¬ 
plenishing  orders  to  make  their  appearance. 
About  all  the  dealers  have  to  do  is  to  take 
care  of  the  current  needs  of  the  less  prosperous 
class,  who  always  buy  from  hand  to  mouth. 

When  the  weather  is  mild,  so  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  buyers  are  small,  the  retail 
trade  has  a  breathing  spell  before  the  winter 
rush  begins.  That  is  what  is  happening  now, 
and  the  slow-down  is  accentuated  by  unem¬ 
ployment  and  business  conditions  generally, 
which  make  people  more  reluctant  than  ever 
to  buy  things  before  they  are  actually  needed. 

Another  factor  is  the  suspension  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  lakes,  which  has  released  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  for  eastern 
distribution.  This  is  enabling  a  good  many 
retailers  who  have  been  buying  more  or  less 
independent  coal  to  g_et  along  without  going 
outside  their  regular  sources  of  supply.  In 
any  event,  it  is  making  them  less  disposed  to 
pay  the  premiums  demanded  by  some  of  the 
smaller  producers. 

As  a  result,  independent  stove  is  down  to 
about  $8.75  as  a  maximum,  when  sold  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  sizes,  and  some  operators 
are  offering  it  at  $8.50  if  the  buyer  will  take 
a  fair  proportion  of  egg  or  pea.  Chestnut  is 
also  quotable  at  $8.50  to  $8.75,  this  size  show¬ 
ing  about  the  same  degree  of  strength  as  stove. 
Egg  is  harder  to  move  than  ever  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  operators  are  selling  it  at  $7.75  to  $8. 
Pea  has  also  weakened,  being  commonly 
quoted  by  the  independents  at  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

A  serious  condition  of  oversupply  exists  in 
No.  1  buckwheat,  which  is  more  responsive  to 
weather  changes  than  the  other  steam  sizes. 
Ordinary  grades  can  be  bought  in  the  region 
at  $2.50,  and  the  market  ranges  from  there 
up  to  $3  for  the  low-ash  qualities.  Loaded 
boats  and  tonnage  on  demurrage  at  the  piers 
is  being  sacrificed  for  still  less.  The  market 
on  rice  is  from  $1.90  to  $2.25,  and  on  barley 
from  $1  to  $1.35. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

No  tendency  toward  revival  has  been  noted 
in  the  bituminous  trade  this  week,  the  market 
remaining  in  the  same  sluggish  condition  as 
for  some  little  time  past.  Of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  business  is  being  done  right  along, 
but  the  buying  power  is  too  feeble  to  give  any 
buoyancy  to  prices  or  even  sustain  them  at 
former  levels. 

This  is  particularly  true  at  tidewater,  where 
the  pressure  to  sell  demurrage  coal  has  brought 
about  a  state  of  demoralization  even  worse 
than  that  existing  during  the  summer.  At  that 


time,  while  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  no  greater  than  today,  it  was  not  being 
put  to  such  a  severe  strain,  as  shippers  realized 
the  situation  and  governed  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  Sending  coal  to  tidewater  in  advance 
of  sale  was  rarely  indulged  in,  with  the  result 
that  the  market  was  comparatively  free  of 
distress  lots  that  had  to  be  moved  regardless 
of  price. 

But  with  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  strike  scare  five  or  six  weeks  ago  this 
condition  changed.  More  or  less  coal  was 
shipped  down  on  consignment,  while  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  was  added  to  by  the  arrival  at  the 
piers  of  tonnage  shipped  on  orders  that  were 
cancelled  after  it  left  the  mines.  The  quantity 
was  not  large  enough  so  that  it  would  have 
proved  troublesome  in  a  fairly  active  market, 
but  it  has  proved  excessive  in  view  of  the 
stagnation  prevailing  since  the  first  of  the 
month. 

The  only  bright  spot  is  that  the  surplus  is 
being  worked  off  gradually,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  a  healthier  situation  later  on.  As  a 
result  of  recent  experiences  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  great  care  will  be  exercised  to  avoid  over¬ 
shipments  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Not  a 
great  deal  is  expected  of  December  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way,  but  with  seasonable  weather  it  is 
apt  to  show  some  improvement. 

■  Things  have  been  exceptionally  slow  this 
month  because  of  the  manner  in  which  de¬ 
liveries  were  speeded  up  during  the  second 
half  of  October.  In  other  words,  part  of  the 
November  business  was  done  in  October.  But 
consumers  who  have  been  out  of  the  market 
this  month  cannot  stay  out  indefinitely,  and  as 
their  stocks  become  reduced  some  recovery  in 
the  demand  is  inevitable. 

With  the  end  of  the  year  approaching,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  expected  to  limit  their  purchases 
to  correspond  pretty  closely  with  current  needs, 
in  order  to  conserve  funds  and  make  a  strong 
cash  showing  in  inventories.  This  policy  may 
be  pursued  in  some  cases  to  an  extent  that  will 
reduce  stocks  below  the  danger  line. 

Prices  for  mine  shipment  show  little  change, 
being  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.75-$3.25  per 
net  ton;  Pool  71,  $2.50-$2.75 ;  Pool  9,  $2.25- 
$2.40;  Pool  10,  $2-$2. 1 5  ;  Pool  11,  $1.80-$1.95; 
Pools  31  and  61,  $2.35-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64, 
$1.70-$  1.80;  Pools  18  and  44,  $1.60-$1.75; 
slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

Some  shippers  have  been  offering  Pool  9 
this  week  at  $5.65  to  $5.75  f,  o,  b.  piers,  and 
loaded  boats  of  this  classification  have  been 
available  at  $6  alongside  or  a  little  less.  Pool 
10  at  the  piers  has  been  selling  at  from  $5.40 
to  $5.60,  and  lower  grades  from  $5  up. 


1  he  outcome  of  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  one  of  the  large  companies  bears  out 
the  intimation  conveyed  in  our  column  last 
week,  as  to  the  property  not  getting  into 
alien  hands.  Once  more  the  Dutch  have 
captured  Holland  and  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  anthracite  interests  is  evidenced  by 
the  manner  in  which  a  situation  that  might 
have  developed  some  unfavorable  features 
has  been  handled. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Mild  Weather  Affects  Anthracite  Trade- 
Bituminous  Conditions  Quiet. 

The  retail  anthracite  trade  continues  very  unsati 
factory,  and  sales  are  extremely  light.  Generally,  t] 
dealers  are  now  blaming  the  mild  weather  for  th 
condition,  yet  at  the  same  time  forgetting  that  it 
actually  unusual  for  winter  weather  to  arrive  even 
late  November.  There  seems  to  be  something  mo 
than  the  weather  to  blame,  at  least  say  the  veterai 
in  the  trade,  and  the  present  slowing  down  is  looki 
at  quite  calmly  by  them,  as  they  have  gone  throug 
many  similar  occasions,  and  with  the  coal  burnir 
season  so  young  conditions  may  change  for  the  betti 
quickly. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  people  do  n< 
have  the  buying  power  of  the  last  few  years.  Tt 
dealers  are  getting  orders  for  very  small  quantitic 
these  days,  such  as  half  tons  and  quarter  tons,  an 
^■hile  most  of  this  trade  is  refused,  there  are  son- 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  half-ton  delivery  unde 
certain  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  number  of  peddler 
the  amount  of  coal  sold  out  of  the  yards  in  small  lol 
to  the  consumer  is  mounting  up.  These  are  the  thing 
which  show  that  the  consumer  who  has  not  put  b 
his  coal  for  the  winter  will  buy  as  he  needs  it.  Ye 
with  all  this,  it  could  be  worse  and  actually  has  bee 
many  times.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  retail  trac 
had  grown  away  from  it  during  the  fat  years  just  pas 
In  some  sections  of  the  Yity,  especially  in  the  ou' 
skirts  the  demand  is  even  fair  for  this  time  of  th 
year,  especially  the  call  for  nut  coal.  Due  to  one  c 
the  larger  companies  curtailing  shipments  to  this  cit 
for  a  time,  a  number  of  company  dealers  are  pai 
ticularly  short  of  nut  coal,  and  others  are  still  urgin 
stove.  The  sizes  that  are  an  annoyance  are  egg  an 
pea  and  all  shippers  are  having  the  utmost  difficult 
to  move  them. 

Independents  Hardest  Hit. 

With  the  slowing  down  to  retail  demand  there  i 
naturally  some  holding  of  orders,  but  thus  far  th 
independents  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  owing  t< 
their  higher  prices,  and  salesmen  for  those  concern 
have  recently  been  offering  all  sizes.  However,  witl 
stove  and  nut  they  are  insisting  on  a  proportion  o 
pea  and  egg,  and  prices  on  all  sizes  are  being  main 
tained,  it  being  only  in  an  occasional  instance  that 
cut  is  being  made  on  egg.  With  pea  it  is  somewha 
different,  as  quite  a  few  concerns  are  offering  this  siz 
25  cents  off,  with  some  sales  as  low  as  $5.50.  Quit 
a  few  strictly  brokerage  houses  are  offering  pea  am 
egg  coal. 

The  retail  price  situation  is  still  the  source  of  mucl 
uneasiness  throughout  the  city  and  the  past  week  ha 
seen  additional  dealers  who  are  selling  at  $14.  A 
yet  all  the  more  important  retail  concerns  are  insist 
ing  on  $14.50  for  stove  and  nut.  Some  of  the  dealer, 
who  have  essayed  a  reduced  price  campaign  hav 
quickly  learned  that  a  reduction  of  25  cents  or  evei 
50  cents  is  not  sufficient  to  move  the  consumer  to  tiuy 
ing.  One  of  them  who  had  conducted  an  advertising 
campaign  of  $10.50  on  pea  coal  admitted  that  the  re 
turns  were  small  and  did  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  ad 
vertising. 

Ordinarily,  the  producers  do  not  welcome  holidays 
but  they  are  wondering  now  what  would  have  beer 
the  outcome  with  no  holidays  this  month,  togethei 
with  the  mild  weather.  It  is  feared  that  there  woulc 
have  been  a  shut-down  in  more  than  one  instance,  bui 
now  there  has  been  little  loss  and  a  good  tonnage  it 
above  ground  in  the  event  of  the  rush  when  it  does 
come. 

TH  trade  continues  to  give  much  thought  to  the 
possibility  of  a  freight  reduction,  although  those  deal¬ 
ers  who  thought  it  might  come  by  the  first  of  the  year 
are  beginning-  to  believe  it  will  be  postponed  possibly 
until  April.  Certainly  this  would  suit  all  retailers,  as 
many  of  them  are  beginning  to  feel  that  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  coal  reduction  almost  assured  at  that  time,  they 
would  like  to  be  carrying  light  stocks  to  meet  this  and 
the  freight  reduction  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  at 
the  one  time. 

The  bituminous  trade  has  just  experienced  another 
of  its  quieter  than  usual  weeks.  The  point  has  been 
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ached  where  buyers  generally  are  satisfied  with  the 
•mservative  plan  adopted  by  them  from  April  1st, 
specially  those  who  declined  to  enter  into  contract 
Agreements  at  that  time.  They  feel  certain  that  they 
ave  saved  much  money  and  feel  confident  of  being 
ble  to  successfully  weather  the  remaining  four  months 
f  the  coal  year.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  quite 
iteresting  to  record  the  number  of  big  users  of  coal 
.ho  feel  confident  that  even  lower  spot  prices  than 
ave  ruled  so  far  this  year  will  be  obtainable  before 
April  1st. 

The  producing  trade  are  prone  to  conjecture  what 
fleet  severe  weather  conditions  might  have  on  trade 
rid  they  are  not  altogether  a  unit  on  this  point.  It 
r  a  truth  that  most  manufacturing  plants  have  a  con- 
iderable  stock  of  coal  ahead,  although  nothing  to 
ompare  with  what  they  used  to  have. 

In  ardition  to  this  a  number  of  industries  in  this  sec- 
ion  which  were  slow  to  get  under  way,  such  as  glass 
vorks  and  iron  mills,  are  now  making  some  progress, 
,ut  arc  not  buying  beyond  their  current  needs,  evi- 
lently  expecting  to  be  able  to  replenish  their  stocks 
t  any  time.  Brick  plants  have  also  shown  some  late 
eason  activity  in  common  with  an  increase  in  con¬ 
duction  work  which  cropped  up  this  fall,  and  as  a 
■onsequence  have  been  calling  for  the  gas  coals,  along 
vith  the  cement  plants  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  is  no  noticeable  improvement  at  tide,  although 
■ach  week  does  see  a  cargo  or  two  cleared  for  foreign 
rorts,  together  with  a  moderate  amount  of  bunkering. 

Price  changes  have  been  few  and  rule  about  as  fol- 
ows:  Pool  1,  $2.75  to  $3.10;  Pool  71,  $2.35  to  $2.75; 
3ool  9,  $2.20  to  $2.65;  Pool  10,  $1.90  to  $2.20;  Pool 
1,  $1.70  to  $2.10. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

Foretaste  of  Winter  Accelerates  Movement 
from  Docks  to  Interior. 

Those  who  have  been  predicting  a  severe  winter 
have  had  some  confirmation  of  their  dire  prophecies. 
In  the  last  fortnight  or  so  the  thermometer  has 
gone  down  lower  than  10  above  zero,  once  nearly 
to  zero,  and  the  snowfall  already  has  been  equal 
to  some  entire  winters  when  there  was  a  limited 
precipitation.  November  has  had  repeated  snows, 
and  it  looks  as  though  there  would  be  something 
of  an  old-fashioned  snowfall  whatever  the  ther¬ 
mometer  may  do. 

As  a  result  of  these  several  early  cold  spells, 
the  movement  of  ccal  to  the  interior  has  been 
augmented.  Retailers  recognize  that  there  will  be 
no  probable  reduction  in  price  on  domestic  coal 

at  least,  and  are  ordering  along  a  little  more  coal 

than  they  had  been  doing.  October  showed  a 
fairly  good  pick-up  because  of  the  threatened  rail 
strike,  but  November  slumped  until  cold  weather 
furnished  a  little  stimulus. 

It  seems  most  unlikely  that  there  will  be  free 
buying  in  the  sense  of  stocking  beyond  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  future  need.  The  cost  under 
present  prices  is  such  that  dealers  will  divide  their 
purchases  into  as  small  units  as  possible,  and  re¬ 
peat  oftener.  The  same  policy  is  likely  to  obtain 
all  through  the  trade.  While  it  has  its  disad¬ 
vantages,  it  has  some  advantages  as  well.  But 

whether  it  be  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  there  will  be  much  change  as  long  as 
prices  remain  high  and  collections  tight. 

The  commercial  situation  is  the  one  on  which  the 
volume  of  tonnage  for  the  winter  will  turn.  While 
there  are  occasional  indications  that  industry  is 
resuming  operations  to  some  extent,  there  are  off¬ 
sets  in  the  way  of  other  plants  reducing  operations. 
Probably  the  net  result  is  a  slight  gain,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  material  increase  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 

Low  Prices  for  Grain  a  Handicap. 

One  thing  which  will  work  against  any  material 
increase  in  industrial  consumption  is  the  status  of 
farm  products.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  in  gen¬ 
eralities  that  the  farmer  must  take  his  losses  the 
(  same  as  other  businesses  have  done,  since  he  has 
had  his.  period  of  profit-taking.  But  the  present 
situation  finds  many  farmers  who  have  dissipated 
their  previous  gains  and  who  are  not  able  to 


finance  even  small  loans  because  of  the  tight  money 
market. 

There  can  be  no  marked  improvement  in  buying 
with  such  as  these  until  another  crop  may  put  them 
in  better  condition.  The  recent  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  farm  products  will  help,  so  far  as  there 
are  commodities  remaining  in  producers'  hands  to 
profit  thereby.  But  unfortunately  for  the  farmers, 
more  than  half  of  the  1921  crop  has  been  moved 
already,  and  seed  has  to  come  out  of  what  remains. 

A  further  handicap  is  that  reducing  freights  on 
farm  produce  is  not  going  to  make  free  movement 
of  the  wares  which  the  farmer  would  like  to  buy, 
the  manufactured  goods  which  he  needs  in  food, 
clothing  and  equipment.  The  general  freight  struc¬ 
ture  has  had  a  reduction  on  one  general  line,  but 
this  is  far  from  sufficient  to  ease  up  the  impasse 
which  has  prevailed  in  general  buying. 

How  High  Freight  Rates  Hurt. 

Railroad  men  have  long  held  the  opinion  that, 
since  no  one  shipped  freight  without  a  cause,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  maximum  freight  charge  which 
would  appreciably  check  traffic.  This  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  who  believed  the  logic  was  correct. 

Perhaps  logically  the  statement  is  true,  yet  it  has 
worked  to  force  costs  to  a  point  where,  under  a 
tight  money  market,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
finance  satisfactorily  on  declining  values,  while 
freight  contributed  so  unequally  to  the  cost  of  the 
delivered  product.  Hence  the  slowing  down  process 
has  affected  buying  all  along  the  line,  and  until  it 
has  been  rectified  by  something  more  than  a  little 
salve  on  farm  products,  there  will  not  be  any  ex¬ 
tended  improvement  in  the  commercial  situation. 

Despite  the  improved  demand  from  all  sources, 
the  coal  market  is  too  well  supported.  There  is  too 
much  stock  available  and  too  much  need  to  turn  it 
into  money  to  allow  much  strength  to  the  market, 
unless  continued  severe  weather  shall  put  the  market 
on  its  feet.  The  lower  grade  market  is  a  little 
better  off,  especially  on  dock  screenings,  which  have 
been  well  reduced  during  the  past  few  weeks  of  mild 
weather,  which  made  something  of  a  market  for 
them. 


RATE  REVISION  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  O’Toole  Believes  Change  Unlikely  Before 
February  1st  at  Earliest. 

Joseph  F.  O’Toole,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Coal  Merchant,  published 
monthly  by  the  association,  has  this  to  say  regarding 
the  prospect  of  an  early  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  coal : 

“Many  inquiries  are  being  received  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  office  as  to  when  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke 
are  to  be  reduced.  This  is  problematical. 

"The  only  direct  application  for  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  coal  freight  rates  has  been  made  by  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  and  that 
organization  is  going  to  do  its  utmost  to  obtain  an 
early  decision  in  its  petition  filed  on  October  24th, 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Case  of  Hay  and  Grain. 

“When  we  consider  that  the  time  that  elapsed 
from  the  date  application  for  reduction  in  hay  and 
grain  rates  was  made,  to  the  date  that  decision 
granting  such  reduction  was  handed  down,  we  feel 
sure  in  saying  that  no  reduction  can  be  granted  on 
the  petition  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  less  than  ninety  days.  It  may  involve  a 
longer  period. 

“If  statements  made  by  Governmental  authorities 
last  summer  are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  \alue,  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  no  reduction  will  be  had 
January  1st.  The  best  possible  information  we  are 
able  to  obtain  on  this  subject  is  that  there  will  be  no 
change  prior  to  February  1st,  1922. 

“We  do  not  guarantee  this  in  any  way,  but  believe 
we  should  give  to  our  members  the  best  information 
we  can  secure,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  them 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

“When  the  National  office  is  in  possession  of  any 
definite  information  a  bulletin  covering  same  will  be 
issued  immediately.” 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Non-Union  Mines  Continue  to  Work — 
Big  Business  Looked  for. 

As  November  wanes  the  Johnstown  situation 
shows  no  change,  and  reports  from  the  leading 
operators  in  this  district  go  to  show  that  when  the 
tonnage  for  the  month  is  figured  up,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  poorest  the  trade  has  experienced  for  some 
time.  At  least  it  will  be  far  below  the  mark  for 
October,  as  the  threatened  rail  strike  the  latter  part 
of  that  month  increased  the  buying  in  most  all  sec¬ 
tions,  and  a  good  tonnage  was  turned  out. 

The  small  operators  continue  to  suffer  through 
the  failure  of  the  market  to  stiffen,  and  most  of 
them  are  doing  little  or  no  business  at  all.  That 
the  market  is  dead  is  reflected  in  a  statement  issued 
from  the  United  States  Employment  Bureau  here, 
which  covers  Cambria  and  five  nearby  counties,  the 
northern  end  of  the  Johnstown  district  reporting 
about  2,000  miners  out  of  work. 

Most  of  them  are  miners  who  were  employed  in 
union  mines,  the  non-union  mines  working  at  a  much 
better  pace  than  the  union  mines,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  at  work  at  reduced  rates  from  the 
scale  demanded  by  the  union  miners,  whose  agree¬ 
ment  will  run  out  the  last  of  March  of  next  year. 

One  operator  stated  today  that  the  union  scale 
would  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  consideration  in 
the  near  future  by  the  operators,  and  that  when  the 
time  of  renewal  of  contract  with  the  miners  comes 
about,  they  will  have  much  to  say  as  to  what  it 
shall  be.  With  the  non-union  mines  selling  coal 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  union  mines,  it 
is  natural,  he  stated,  that  they  are  working  their 
non-miners  and  laying  off  the  union  men. 

Consumers  Buy  for  Actual  Needs. 

With  a  possible  controversy  at  that  time,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  shut-down  of  all  union  mines,  op¬ 
erators  believe  that  following  the  first  of  the  year, 
business  should  increase  to  a  great  extent,  buyers 
getting  busy  and  stocking  up.  However  they  feel 
that  with  all  the  scares  that  were  “thrown”  into 
the  buyers,  and  what  little  effect  they  had,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  like  in  the  other  cases, 
the  buyers  will  still  continue  their  “actual  needs” 
buying. 

With  the  little  fellows  selling  really  at  a  loss,  that 
is  those  that  are  working  their  mines,  and  the  big 
producer  making  nothing  but  “getting-by,”  and  with 
no  sign  of  better  times  ahead,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  hang  on  as  they  have  been,  and  mark  time. 

With  no  demand  for  the  product  the  price  natur¬ 
ally  remains  at  the  same  stage,  Fool  9  being  quoted 
at  $2.40  to  $2.65,  Pool  10  at  $2.10  to  $2.25,  and  Pool 
11  at  $1.80  to  $1.90.  No  price  is  obtainable  on  Pool 
18,  as  this  grade  of  coal  is  rarely  sold,  it  not  being 
profitable  to  mine  it  at  the  price  it  would  command 
on  the  market. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  on  the  Anderson 
ruling  and  operators  are  awaifing  word  from  Chicago 
on  this,  to  determine  their  attitude  on  the  checkoff, 
but  it  is  a  certainty  that  if  the  ruling  of  Anderson  is 
upheld,  and  the  injunction  made  permanent,  the  op¬ 
erators  here  will  discontinue  the  checkoff.  They  pre¬ 
viously  announced  their  intention  of  abiding  by  the 
ruling  of  the  courts.  This  may  cause  some  trouble 
between  the  operators  and  the  miners,  if  it  goes 
through,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  strike  are  not 
unlikely. 

No  Improvement  in  Tide  Movement. 

The  movement  to  tidewater  shows  no  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  previous  month  and  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  any  great  action  there  for  some  time,  op¬ 
erators  here  state. 

With  the  railroads  able  to  handle  any  amount  of 
coal  at  the  present  time  and  no  signs  of  a  car  short¬ 
age  at  the  rate  shipments  are  being  made,  this  tends 
to  keep  the  price  down,  but  just  as  soon  as  a  demand 
comes  for  the  product,  if  it  should  happen,  and  the 
mines  begin  shipping  large  quantities,  the  price  is 
bound  to  take  a  big  jump,  as  it  has  on  former 
occasions. 

Railroad  officials  in  this  district  state  that  they 
have  plenty  of  cars  to  handle  the  trade,  but  that  if 
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a  serious  run  is  made  on  the  coal  that  is  in  surplus, 
a  hard  time  is  ahead,  in  taking  care  of  all  ship¬ 
ments.  Then  look  out  for  a  raise  in  the  price, 
warns  one  operator,  then  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  make  up  for  “marking  time”  all  these  months, 
and  the  buyer  will  lose  in  the  end. 

The  poor  demand  for  coal  in  this  district  is  not 
even  as  marked  as  it  is  in  other  fields,  as  the  Johns¬ 
town  district  is  for  a  great  part  non-union,  which 
means  much  in  these  days  of  competition.  This 
accounts  for  several  of  the  larger  operators  here 
having  as  much  business  as  they  have  at  the  present 
time. 

The  weather  continues  to  be  warm,  and  this  has 
had  little  or  no  effect  at  causing  buyers  to  stock  up 
in  anticipation  of  a  heavy  winter. 


UNCERTAINTY  AT  FAIRMONT 

Production  Fluctuates  Irregularly  and  Prices 
Remain  at  Low  Levels. 

Indications  point  to  an  easing  up  of  coal  tonnage 
in  the  Fairmont  region  this  week.  In  the  first  place 
on  Monday  there  were  1,068  cars  loaded,  which  is 
only  fair,  and  with  Thursday  (Thanksgiving  Day) 
being  one  of  the  seven  recognized  holidays  of  the 
miners  the  production  will  again  be  confined  to  five 
working  days. 

There  is  an  element  among  the  operators  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  conditions 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  They  calculate  that  the 
colder  weather  will  stimulate  buying  and  also  that 
some  stocks  that  were  amassed  on  the  eve  of  the 
threatened  railroad  strike  will  be  cleared  out  of  the 
way. 

Monday’s  loading  consisted  of  588  cars  of  coal  on 
the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ;  94 
cars  on  the  Western  Maryland,  and  386  cars  on  the 
Monongahela  Railway.  Thirty-six  cars  of  coal  went 
to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah  Division  on  Mon¬ 
day,  when  the  total  coal  loaded  east  was  528  cars, 
and  west  34  cars.  / 

Empties  ordered  in  the  region  on  Tuesday  aggre¬ 
gated  1,191  cars,  or  just  22  more  than  Monday,  which 
indicates  that  the  tonnage  Tuesday  should  run  almost 
as  heavy  as  Monday.  With  the  railroads  securing 
324  of  the  588  cars  loaded,  this  type  of  business 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  region, 
Monday’s  consignments  being  55  per  cent  of  the  entire 
tonnage  produced  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Only  65  Mines  in  Operation. 

Working  conditions  during  the  early  week  were 
unimproved.  Sixty-five  mines  out  of  300  worked  on 
Monday  on  the  three  railroads,  while  on  Tuesday 
identically  the  same  number  were  active. 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  held  their  own 
last  week  in  the  way  of  production,  loading  just  150 
tons  more  than  the  previous  week.  Last  week’s  total 
was  322,900  tons. 

The  Fairmont  region  last  week  loaded  5,622  cars 
of  coal  and  29  cars  of  coke  or  just  15  cars  short  of 
the  previous  week.  Tonnage  on  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  dropped  off  23  cars ;  the  Monongahela  gained 
27  cars,  and  the  Western  Maryland  dropped  14  cars. 
Mines  along  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
showed  a  gain  of  19  cars,  while  those  along  the 
Monongahela  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  1,715  cars,  or 
124  less  than  the  previous  week. 

Prevailing  Prices. 

Fairmont  mine-run  is  running  $1.45  to  $1.60,  with 
the  bulk  going  at  the  latter  figure.  Slack  is  selling  at 
from  $1.50  to  $1.70,  with  the  bulk  being  disposed  of 
at  $1.50  to  $1.60;  three-quarters.  $1.90;  low-sulphur 
lump,  $2. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  took  on  a  slight  gain  last 
week  on  the  Monongah  Division,  when  475  cars  of 
coal  were  dispatched.  This  was  a  gain  of  164  cars 
over  the  previous  week.  While  the  tonnage  shipped 
to  this  coal  pier  last  week  was  not  particularly 
strong,  it  was  the  best  showing  in  these  shipments 
in  three  weeks.  It  is  understood  that  this  export 
coal  that  is  moving  to  Curtis  Bay  is  on  contracts 
which  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has.  The  con¬ 
signments  are  said  to  be  going  to  Italy  and  Egypt, 
which  has  been  going  forth  for  some  time  and  can¬ 
not  be  gauged  as  any  increase  in  export  business. 


Railroad  fuel  loading  took  a  step  backward  off  the 
Monongah  Division  last  week,  when  the  weekly 
total,  1,334  cars,  showed  a  decrease  of  151  cars.  The 
slump  was  noticeable  in  B.  &  O.  fuel,  which  at  642 
cars,  showed  a  drop  of  145  cars.  Foreign  carriers 
secured  692  cars  of  coal,  a  decrease  of  but  6  cars. 

Eastern  Shipments  Increase  Slightly. 

Eastern  loading  showed  an  increase  of  33  cars 
over  the  previous  week  off  the  Monongah  Division, 
the  total  having  been  2,972  cars.  As  to  the  western 
loading  the  total,  236  cars,  was  inclined  to  show  a 
weakening  effect,  dropping  back  47  cars.  Week  after 
week  it  is  apparent  that  what  business  the  Fairmont 
region  must  get  from  now'  on  must  be  in  the  east, 
and  that  of  course  must  compete  with  the  non-union 
coal  of  the  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  fields. 

^  While  the  general  freight  movement  through  the 
Grafton  gateway  last  week  showed  a  slight  falling 
off,  the  coal  movement  gained  just  a  trifle.  There 
were  4,947  loads  of  freight  carried  over  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  which  showed  a  loss  of  111  cars,  compared 
to  the  previous  week.  Coal  movement  was  3,826 
loads,  a  gain  of  58  cars. 

More  activity  was  noticed  at  the  mines  along  the 
Monongah  Division,  or  at  least  more  operations 
W'orked  on  partial  time  despite  the  fact  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  ran  about  the  same.  The  average  daily  idle¬ 
ness  last  week  on  the  division  w'as  197,  against  241 
the  week  before. 

A  slight  decrease  in  coke  loading  was  noticed  on 
the  Monongah  Division  last  week.  Twenty-nine  cars 
wrere  loaded,  against  41  cars  the  previous  week. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Let-Up  in  New  England  Demand  Noted,  With 
Exports  Remaining  Light. 

A  decided  tendency  toward  a  decline  has  been 
shown  in  the  coal  business  at  Hampton  Roads 
during  the  past  week,  and  indications  are  that 
for  the  remaining  part  of  this  month  the  market 
wfill  show  little  improvement.  A  slight  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  noted  in  the  export  business,  which 
is  thought  to  be  only  temporary.  The  export 
movements  have  been  principally  to  West  Italy 
and  South  America,  with  an  occasional  cargo  for 
Genoa  or  the  Far  East  recorded  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
have  been  small  factors  in  this  movement. 

During  the  past  week  the  New  England  trade, 
which  heretofore  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
coal  market  here,  showed  a  decided  decrease  over 
the  past  two  weeks,  though  the  bunker  business 
showed  some  gain  and  helped  to  offset  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  the  coastwise  movements.  Most  of  the 
bunkers  sold  were  on  contracts,  with  little  chance 
for  spot  business.  Dealers  are  not  hopeful  of  a 
very  decided  revival  in  the  coal  trade  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  according  to  prominent  men 
in  the  trade  their  chief  source  of  speculation  is 
on  the  probable  revival  of  industries  in  the  North 
which  will  require  additional  supplies  of  fuel. 

Movement  of  coal  at  the  piers  slackened  by 
approximately  13  per  cent  from  last  week,  and 
by  19  per  cent  from  the  figures  of  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  in  which  the  heaviest  movement  of  the  fall 
season  was  reported.  The  daily  rate  of  dump¬ 
ings  for  all  three  piers  is  now  back  to  38,000  tons, 
or  about  where  it  was  in  September.  At  the  same 
time  stocks  at  tide  have  increased. 

Tonnage  Standing  at  Piers  Increases. 

More  than  240,000  tons  of  coal  were  reported 
at  tide  at  the  close  of  last  week’s  business,  which 
is  a  figure  in  excess  of  tonnage  at  the  various 
terminals  a  year  ago,  when  the  trade  boom  was 
reaching  its  culmination. 

The  figures  reported  from  all  three  piers  show 
that  for  the  week  ending  November  18th  229,748 
tons  were  dumped  over  the  piers,  while  265,748 
tons  were  handled  during  the  previous  week.  For 
the  year  to  date  14.129,179  tons  have  been  dumped, 
as  compared  with  19,110,524  tons  dumped  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Reports  up  to  the  end  of  last  week  show  that 
the  purchases  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  New 


England  section  have  fallen  off  considerably,  du< 
in  part  to  the  continuance  of  mild  weather  ami 
partly  to  the  expectation  of  a  downward  revision 
of  rail  rates  around  the  first  of  the  year.  This' 
with  the  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks  on  hanc 
and  an  overdose  of  holidays  and  reaction  fron 
the  strain  of  impending  rail  and  coal  strikes,  wil 
probably  have  some  effect  on  changing  prices  ir 
the  local  market.  While  prices  have  been  fairly 
steady  during  the  past  two  weeks,  it  is  believer 
by  the  shippers  that  they  will  soon  take  a  slump 
and  a  new  low  record  will  be  noticed  in  the  neai 
future. 


SLUGGISH  AT  BALTIMORE 

Trade  in  a  Period  of  Demand  Depression- 
Export  Figures  Show  Slight  Gain. 

The  coal  trade-  of  Baltimore  reached  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  period  with  its  business  blood  in  sluggisl 
movement.  This  had  to  do  with  both  hard  and  soft 
coal,  and  the  continued  depression  of  prices  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  bituminous  trading  is  a  rather  marked 
feature  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  prices  normally 
advance  sharply. 

The  only  bright  feature  to  the  local  situation  wa; 
had  in  the  port  figures  which  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  export  activity  for  the  first  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
October.  Figures  announced  for  the  period  to 
November  19th  inclusive  showed  cargo  loading  on 
foreign  accounts  at  Baltimore  of  22,028  tons  in  five 
ships,  while  four  of  these  took  a  total  of  1,798  tons 
additional  for  bunker.  During  the  same  period  of 
October  but  three  ships  cleared  with  a  total  of 
14,314  tons  cargo  coal  and  2,130  tons  bunker. 

The  domestic  soft  coal  market  at  Baltimore  con¬ 
tinues  poor,  both  as  to  demand  and  price.  The 
domestic  lines  and  harbor,  coast  and  intercoast  and 
export  and  bunker  trading  being  alike  flat.  On 
bunker  business  the  best  grade  steam  and  gas  » oals 
are  offering  at  from  $5  to  $5.20  a  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
piers  before  trimming.  On  line  business  the  prices 
are  excellent;  coals  running  to  Pools  9  and  71  are 
around  $2.35  to  $2.60  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  and 
on  gas  lump  around  $2.40  to  $2.50  at  the  mines. 

Small  Demand  for  Low  Grades. 

There  is  little  demand  for  the  poorer  grades  of 
coal  of  any  kind.  The  general  flat  nature  of  the 
coal  and  coke  business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Western  Maryland  Ry.  for  the  first  week  in 
November  dropped  52  per  cent  below  the  figures  for 
the  same  week  of  1920,  or  a  loss  of  revenue  of 
$165,817.  The  figures  have  not  been  announced  for 
the  B.  &  O.,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  decrease 
for  the  same  period  was  around  45  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  anthracite  the  local  ca'll  has  been 
decidedly  cut  by  reason  of  the  unusually  mild  October 
and  November  period,  for  although  the  temperatures 
of  the  moment  are  a  little  sharper  the  month  of 
November  especially  has  made  a  high  record,  one 
or  two  days  having  been  the  warmest  November 
days  in  the  history  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

A  much  improved  run  of  coal  from  mines  to  tide 
during  the  month  of  October  caught  up  by  some 
0(000  tons  the  gap  in  the  normal  supply  deficiency 
at  this  point  caused  by  the  unusually  poor  deliveries 
over  August  and  September.  The  result  was  that  the 
month  of  November  started  in  with  the  trade  about 
100,000  tons  short  of  the  usual  amount  on  reserve 
in  yards  and  delivered  in  this  territory  for  that  date. 

The  November  run  has  not  been  as  good  as  that 
mr  October,  however,  and  from  present  indications 
there  will  be  a  decided  fall  off  from  the  figures  of 
November,  1920,  when  1,342  cars  were  received  at 
this  point,  and  some  decrease  from  the  figures  of 
October  of  this  year  when  the  run  was  1,041  cars. 
The  yard  reserve  at  this  point  is  around  30,000  tons. 


Retail  dealers  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  a  committee  which  re¬ 
cently  investigated  conditions  there.  In  its  report  the 
committee  states  that  it  is  “convinced  that  the  coal 
dealers  of  New  Rochelle  are  furnishing  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  coal  at  prices  returning  to  them  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  profit.” 
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QUIET  AT  BOSTON 


’radically  No  Change  from  Previous  Week — 
Anthracite  Not  Active. 

If  orders  for  bituminous  coal  winging  their  way 
o  the  desk  of  wholesale  or  commission  houses 
made  a  noise  comparable  to  that  of  a  bevy  of  par- 
ridges  whirring  out  of  reach  of  the  hunter’s  gun, 
;.hen  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  a  death- 
ike  stillness  reigns  at  Boston.  “Business-huh-they 
iin’t  no  such  animal,”  is  a  phrase  uttered  by  one 
well-known  coal  man,  which  seems  to  represent  the 
prevalent  thought  of  the  majority  of  sellers.  If  the 
previous  week  could  be  called  the  dullest  in  the 
rear,  the  current  weekly  period  runs  it  neck-and- 
leck,  for  as  one  well  put  it,  “you  can’t  be  deader 
ihan  dead.” 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  to  find  that  bituminous 
shippers  have  not  taken  an  order  for  days  at  a 
time  and  the  visitor  to  a  coal  office  will  find  that 
he  is  probably  a  welcome  interruption  to  the 
monotony  of  passing  hours  that  bring  no  demand 
for  fuel.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  outlets  for 
soft  coal  through  which  supplies  are  flowing,  but 
they  have  always  been  well  taken  care  of  and  their 
unchanging  existence  furnishes  no  interesting  data 
for  the  present  situation. 

Inquiries  for  coal  are  received  but  they  are  more 
in  the  nature  of  somewhat  surfeited  curiosity,  nibbling 
for  a  possible  delicacy.  If  good  coal  could  be  had  at 
considerable  recession  from  the  prevalent  asking 
price,  substantial  quantities  would  undoubtedly  be 
moved,  but  present  quotation  of  $6.50  cars  Mystic 
leave  little  profit,  if  any,  and  big  shippers  who  pride 
themselves  on  a  consistent  line  of  conduct,  are  not 
deviating  from  their  rule  of '  having  only  one  price 
and  sticking  to  it. 

Consumers  May  Regret. 

Of  course,  coal  men  here  feel  that  buyers  have 
not  entirely  gauged  the  situation  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective.  The  former  say  that  consumers  have  not 
taken  “enough  thought  of  the  morrow,”  and  that 
morrow  refers  to  the  uncertain  months  ahead  when 
surplus  stocks  at  supply  depots  have  disappeared  due 
to  the  closing  down  of  the  mines,  and  when  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  begin  to  make  themselves  felt 
because  of  the  rigors  of  winter.  There  is  a  big 
percentage  of  bad  order  coal  cars  and  when  snow 
adds  an  obstacle  to  the  free  moving  of  traffic,  the 
more  poorly  supplied  users  will  begin  to  “holler  ’ 
for  additions  to  their  stocks  with  consequent  firming 
of  price. 

Then  there  is  the  coal  miners’  probable  strike  in 
April  to  look  forward  to.  “Who  is  there,”  asked 
one  large  seller,  “among  the  industrial  consumers  of 
coal  that  does  not  expect' trouble  when  the  wage 
agreement  expires  on  March  31st  ?  And  if  a  fight 
is  almost  sure  to  come,  why  should  they  not  prepare 
by  taking  on  bituminous  now  when  the  price  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  even  the  bitterest  foe 
of  the  profiteers?  I  would  preach  to  all  of  them 
to  anticipate  a  cessation  of  mining  in  union  fields 
in  the  spring.  They  know  what  that  means — not 
only  to  the  supply  but  to  the  price.” 

All  things  considered  then,  the  bituminous  trade 
may  be  considered  in  a  weather  market  and  it  has 
been  the  very  worst  kind  of  weather  as  far  as 
stimulating  buying  is  concerned.  Warm  rains  and 
temperature  between  50  and  65  degrees  have  made 
for  one  of  the  mildest  Novembers  on  record.  At 
the  present  writing  it  is  slightly  colder  but  the 
interruption  to  trade  in  the  middle  of  the  week  by 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  was  additional  cause  why 
shippers’  books  for  the  current  seven  days  show  the 
fewest  orders  in  years.  Many  coal  office  managers 
took  the  holiday  as  a  good  excuse  to  remain  absent 
for  the  remaining  one  and  one-half  days. 

Prices  a  Little  Off. 

Most  of  the  coal  moved  hereabouts  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  $6.25  mark  and  though  it  was  of 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  origin,  it  was  not 
guaranteed  to  be  strictly  Pool  1.  The  cars  sold  as 
Pool  1  are  asserted  by  both  buyers  and  certain 
houses  to  contain  mixtures  of  Pools  1.  2,  3  and  4  in 
varying  degrees,  a  fact  which  has  enabled  some 
shippers  to  offer  so-called  good  coal  in  a  $6.50 


market  at  from  25  to  50  cents  less  than  the  regular 
Fool  1  quality. 

One  large  company,  which  has  not  abated  from 
its  one  price  of  $6.50  for  good  New  River  coal, 
showed  letters  in  which  an  extra  quality  New  River 
coal  outside  of  the  pool  was  offered  a  large  shoe 
manufacturing  concern  at  gross  $6.65  alongside. 
This  coal  was  from  one  mine,  guaranteed  14,850 
b.  t.  u.  and  its  specifications  were  as  follows :  ash, 
5.39%;  fixed  carbon,  76.44%  volatile  matter,  18.17%, 
and  sulphur  058%.  This  was  usually  high  grade 
coal,  and  as  the  shipper  stated,  was  fully  worth 
the  asking  price,  yet  the  prospective  buyer  merely 
took  the  offer  under  consideration. 

Price  at  Hampton  Roads  for  strictly  Pool  1  coal 
is  $5,  though  there  are  instances  of  shading  to  $4.90 
gross  ton.  Freight  rates  for  the  larger  vessels  are 
still  around  95  cents  to  $1  a  ton,  and  smaller  boats 
command  25  cents  to  35  cents  more.  Adding  freight 
and  discharging  cost  to  Norfolk  price  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  where  local  shippers  can  do  more  than 
produce  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  Stocks  at 
the  piers  are  reported  to  be  shrinking  steadily,  due 
to  smaller  production  at  the  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  fields. 

General  business  has  not  picked  up  as  rapidly  as 
hoped  and  until  it  does,  decrease  of  existing  stocks 
of  coal  will  be  a  somewhat  slow  process.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  navy  standard  coal  is  selling  for  about  $2.75 
net  ton  at  the  mine,  though  good  quality  can  be  had 
for  $2.50.  Pool  9  is  being  freely  offered  at  $2  25  and 
some  Pool  10  for  $2,  but  when  all  is  told,  it  is  found 
that  these  are  largely  quotations  and  not  prices  at 
which  much  business  is  being  done. 

Anthracite  Situation. 

There  has  come  a  decided  cessation  of  activities 
in  the  wholesale  anthracite  market  and  prices  have 
eased  off  from  last  week’s  quotations.  In  fact,  out¬ 
side  of  contract  coal  which  is  being  taken  at  the  big 
company  circular  figures  of  from  $7.60  on  egg  to 
$8.25  on  nut,  anthracite  has  fallen  into  the  same 
slough  of  despond  that  characterizes  the  soft  coal 
trade.  One  independent  commission  man  said  that 
business  was  “awful”  and  added  humorously  that 
“if  there  wasn’t  a  moral  law  against  pauperizing 
the  retailer,  we  would  have  to  give  coal  away.  ’ 

The  weather  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  dis¬ 
posing  by  retailers  of  much  anthracite.  Continued 
mild  weather  has  caused  consumers  to  postpone  adding 
coal  in  their  bins  to  any  appreciable  extent  and 
strengthened  hopes  that  what  they  have  will  last 
until  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  retail  price. 
Wholesalers  admitted  last  week  that  the  $9.25  for 
nut  coal,  for  instance,  was  probably  the  peak. 

The  slackening  in  demand  and  the  price  of  $9  for 
straight  nut  and  stove  this  week  has  borne  out  that 
statement.  Egg  is  still  a  drug  on  the  market  and 
can  be  had  at  around  $7.50  gross  ton  mines,  while 
pea  is  weak  at  $5.25  and  No.  1  buckwheat  at  $2.90 
to  $3.10.  Price  of  independent  coal,  if  taken  in 
equal  quantities,  is  $7.90  for  egg  and  $8.75  for  stove 
and  nut. 

An  unusual  situation  has  arisen  in  the  wholesale 
anthracite  market,  which  may  eventually  have  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  on  the  policy  of  hard  coal  allotment 
by  certain  big  coal  mining  companies.  One  of  the 
largest  companies,  which  has  followed  this  practice 
of  'allotting  coal  among  dealers,  would  probably  be 
interested  to  know  that  some  dealers  receiving  more 
than  they  have  been  able  to  handle  on  allotment, 
and  fearing  to  have  their  allotment  cut  for  next 
year's  shipment,  are  accepting  notices  of  shipment 
from  this  producer  and  are  then  selling  the  coal 
to  brokers,  presumably  at  an  advance  over  the  base 
price,  who  divert  it  in  transit  and  in  turn  sell  it 
at  a  higher  price.  The  final  consignee,  in  such  in¬ 
stances,  absorbs  the  diverting  charge.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  going  to  make  it  difficult  to  figure  com¬ 
munity  allotment  for  the  coming  year  on  the  min¬ 
ing  end. 


Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  by  the  Henry  Ellen  Coal  Co-,  the  capital 
stock  being  given  as  $25,000,  with  $12,600  paid  in. 
Officers  of  the  company  are:  A.  C.  Payne,  president: 
T.  M.  Donaldson,  vice-president  .and  manager,  and 
Tom  Stobert,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 

Demoralization  Still  Exists  as  Result  of 
Shipments  Made  Weeks  Ago. 

The  Cincinnati  coal  market  is  just  now  suffering 
extreme  reaction  from  the  over-hopeful  feeling  which 
preceded  the  calling  off  of  the  railway  strike  and 
the  failure  of  expected  labor  complications  as  the 
result  of  the  temporary  check-off  injunction.  It  tran¬ 
spires  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  producing 
properties  got  busy  when  these  events  seemed  to 
threaten  and  shipped  to  prospective  markets  on  con¬ 
signment  practically  all  the  coal  they  could  mine  and 
load. 

Though  several  weeks  have  passed,  during  which 
most  of  these  mines  reverted  to  inactivity,  the  coal 
shipped  in  this  way  is  supplying  a  large  percentage 
of  the  current  demands  under  conditions  that  make 
for  general  demoralization.  Consumers  will  not  pay 
a  fair  price  for  fuel  when  distress  offerings  are 
available  on  every  hand  at  prices  that  reveal  the 
desperation  of  the  seller  rather  than  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  still  is  enough 
of  this  coal  on  side-tracks  to  kill  the  market  for 
legitimate  sales  until  the  1st  of  December,  or  even 
longer 

The  ready  availability  of  this  coal  has  not  only 
prevented  new  sales,  but  it  has  actually  killed  a  lot 
of  old  ones,  for  buyers  have  not  hesitated  to  formu¬ 
late  excuses  for  rejecting  fuel  cargoes  that  were 
“rolling”  in  their  direction  on  their  definite  order, 
so  that  they  might  embrace  opportunities  to  buy  at 
distress  prices.  The  extent  to  which  some  of  them 
have  gone  in  disregarding  honorable  engagements  is 
most  astounding  and  operators  here  say  that  they 
no  longer  know  when  they  have  made  a  sale  until 
the  check  for  it  is  not  merely  received  but  paid. 
This  implies  a  serious  charge,  but  steam  consumers, 
on  their  part,  say  that  they  are  entitled  to  get  even 
on  some  of  the  high  prices  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  when  demand  was  at  its  height. 

Output  Being  Held  Down. 

Reduction  of  producing  operations  has  been  very 
general  the  past  week.  This  has  been  true  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  districts.  The  New  River  smokeless 
district  of  West  Virginia  last  week  only  operated 
about  twenty  out  of  113  mines,  and  these  were  on 
reduced  time.  In  Winding  Gulf  the  proportion  was 
not  materially  better,  and  in  the  Pocahontas  districts 
the  degree  of  activity  was  not  up  to  30  per  cent. 

The  bituminous  districts,  while  the  demands  for 
their  cheaper  domestic  fuels  were  somewhat  greater, 
steadily  fell  in  production  until  they  were  scarcely 
producing  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  their  potential 
capacity.  In  Cincinnati  there  was  a  general  renewal 
of  the  agitation  for  a  general  close-down  of  min¬ 
ing  properties.  It  would  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
suspension  to  make  it  unanimous. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  there  will  be  no  satisfactory 
righting  up  of  prices  until  production  falls  below  de¬ 
mand,  instead  of  constantly  over-anticipating  and 
over-supplying  it.  Outside  of  this  very  general  talk, 
there  are  no  plans  looking  to  such  a  consummation. 

Further  Sagging  in  Prices. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  prices  for  the  week 
were  weaker  rather  than  stronger,  though  the  pub¬ 
lic  spot  quotations  do  npt  represent  anywhere  near 
the  average  of  actual  transactions.  Smokeless  lump 
was  from  $3.75  to  $4.50,  while  egg  was  from  $3.50  to 
$4.25.  Mine-run  was  from  $2  to  $2.75,  while  nut  and 
slack,  now  very  much  in  the  dumps,  was  from  $1.25 
to  $1.60. 

Bituminous  lump,  which  just  now  has  the  best 
standing  in  the  market  of  any  variety,  sold  from 
$2.75  to  $3.75.  Mine-run  was  quoted  at  from  $1.35 
to  $1.75,  and  nut  and  slack  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Sales 
under  distress  conditions  were  as  low  as  50c.  for 
nut  and  slack.  The  tonnage  in  suspension  is  greater 
at  this  time  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
coal  industry. 

Car  supply  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory  on  the 
C.  &  O.,  N.  &  W.,  and  L.  &  N.,  in  spite  of  the  small 
tonnage  moving,  and  various  causes  are  assigned, 
but  that  which  is  probably  accurate  has  relation  to 
rail  expenditures,  for  car  equipment  by  the  various 
roads  has  long  been  flagrantly  neglected  as  the  result 
of  a  shortened  income. 
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Domestic  coal  sales  are  going  rather  slowly  just 
now  in  Cincinnati;  as  also  in  adjoining  cities.  A 
few  days  of  high  temperature  has  had  the  effect  of 
checking  up  deliveries,  but  dealers  know  that  the 
orders  eventually  must  come  and  they  are  not  dis¬ 
couraged  on  this  account.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
there  will  be  no  price  advance  unless  conditions 
later  in  the  season  should  warrant  it. 


COLUMBUS  OVERSTOCKED 


Retailers  in  That  Section  Have  Heavy  Stocks, 
With  Demand  Dragging. 

Coal  conditions  in  Columbus  this  week  show 
but  little  change  from  last  week.  The  weather 
still  continues  unseasonably  warm  and  dealers  are 
agreed  that  it  will  take  nothing  less  than  some 
real  winter  weather  to  open  things  up. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  companies  in  the  state 
brought  in  one  of  its  salesmen  this  week  from 
outside  territory  and  directed  him  to  make  an  in¬ 
quiry  among  all  the  retail  dealers  of  Columbus. 
Every  one  used  these  words  in  answering  his  in¬ 
quiries,  or  words  expressing  the  same  thought: 

“We  are  stocked  to  the  limit  and  nothing  is  mov¬ 
ing  out.” 

A  salesman  for  the  same  company  in  Indiana  wired 
in  that  the  largest  dealer  in  one  of  the  largest 
Indiana  cities  had  sold  only  1,700  pounds  of  coal 
the  previous  day.  Everywhere  salesmen  are  report¬ 
ing  the  market  flooded  with  coal  and  little  demand 
for  it.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions  mines  are  not 
operating  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Prices  show  little  change  from  a  week  ago,  with 
the  exception  that  low  prices  for  nut,  pea  and  slack, 
which  were  the  exception  last  week,  are  tending 
more  and  more  to  become  the  prevailing  market 
prices.  Prices  are  as  follows : 

Current  Quotations. 

Lump — Hocking,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Pomeroy.  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  West  Virginia  splint,  $3  to  $3.50,  and  an 
occasional  price  of  $2.75;  white  ash,  $3.25  to  $3.75, 
and  Pocahontas,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Mine-run— Hocking,  $1.65  to  $2.50:  Kentucky, 
$1.40;  West  Virginia,  $1.65  to  $1.90,  and  Pocahontas, 
$2.25  to  $2.75. 

Screenings— Hocking,  70c  to  $1.25,  the  latter  being 
the  contract  price;  Hazard,  80c;  West  Virginia, 
90c  to  $1.25,  and  Pocahontas,  $1  to  $1.25. 

More  than  60  coal  men  submitted  bids  this  week 
to  furnish  all  or  part  of  the  123,000  tons  of  coal 
which  the  State  of  Ohio  expects  to  buy  for  State 
institutions  and  buildings  during  the  winter.  It 
will  be  several  days  before  the  names  of  the  low 
bidders  will  be  known. 

A  number  of  firms  which  had  planned  to  bid 
failed  to  do  so  because  the  State  ignored  their 
request  to  change  the  specifications.  They  wanted 
to  bid  under  an  agreement  to  furnish  good  clean 
coal,  free  from  slate,  bone,  stone  and  other  im¬ 
purities,  but  the  State  insisted  on  a  provision  that 
the  coal  should  meet  a  certain  analysis  test.  Some 
dealers  submitted  bids  under  their  own  specifications, 
ignoring  the  State  plan,  but  it  is  expected  that 
their  bids  will  not  be  considered. 


Economy  in  Large  Operations. 

The  schedule  of  charges  sustained  by  the  retail 
trade  in  New  Jersey,  as  recently  published,  is  definite 
and  comprehensive.  There  are  a  number  of  items  em¬ 
braced  therein  that  are  probably  overlooked  by  many 
buyers  of  coal.  But  after  all  it  is  pointed  out  to  us 
that  the  amount  of  expense  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  modest  tonnage  of  many  of  the  yards. 

An  item  of  only  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
amounts  to  four  cents  a  ton  to  a  dealer  selling  five 
thousand  tons  of  coal  a  year,  and  such  an  amount 
of  business  is  considered  very  large  in  some  small 
towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  coal  is  handled  through 
company  trestles,  as  it  is  in  a  number  of  places  in  New 
Jersey,  the  charge  embracing  all  expense  from  the  car 
to  the  dealer’s  wagon,  including  screening  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  therefrom,  is  only  fifty  cents  a  ton. 


WEAKNESS  AT  BUFFALO 


Market  Depressed  by  Surplus  of  Bituminous 

Seeking  an  Outlet. 

The  bituminous  jobber  keeps  declaring  that  his 
sales  are  fewer  than  ever,  week  by  week,  which  sets 
one  to  wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before  they 
will  cease  entirely.  Of  course  this  state  of  things 
was  expected  and  commonly  predicted,  but  it  is  none 
the  more  welcome  on  that  account.  With  one  pos¬ 
sible  strike  after  another  to  sell  coal  against,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  demand  would  keep  up 
after  the  date  of  the  difficulty  had  passed,  whether 
the  strike  came  off  or  not.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
suspension.  The  consumer  is  left  with  a  big  lot  of 
coal  on  hand  and  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  market. 

The  worst  of  the  case  is  that  certain  operators 
seem  to  have  expected  the  strikes  to  happen,  so  they 
put  out  large  amounts  of  coal  and  now  they  are  vain¬ 
ly  trying  to  sell  it  at  the  far  ends  of  rail  routes. 
Sometimes  they  dispose  of  it  away  below  the  market 
price  and  sometimes  they  fail  to  sell  it  at  all  and  pay 
demurrage  on  it.  Buffalo  used  to  be  the  end  of  the 
route  and  was  consequently  full  of  coal  on  track  at 
times  like  this,  but  consignment  coal  now  finds  its  way 
into  Canada  mostly  and  is  slaughtered  over  there. 

It  is  going  to  be  some  time  before  the  bituminous 
market  shows  much  strength,  unless  further  dif¬ 
ficulty  comes  up  over  the  check-off  decision.  Ship¬ 
pers  agree  that  the  miners  will  strike  if  the  decision 
finally  goes  against  them,  but  that  has  been  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  trade  already  and  buying  will  not  be 
very  brisk  if  the  men  go  out.  If  the  settlement  is 
held  off  till  it  is  time  to  line  up  for  the  April  war 
the  two  may  be  enough  to  improve  the  movement, 
but  it  is  not  thought  that  prices  will  run  up  much.  It 
will  take  more  active  business  to  help  them  mate¬ 
rially. 

Profits  Very  Meager. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  bituminous  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  country  who  will  admit  that  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  any  profit  and  it  is  known  that  the  wagon  miners, 
who  are  always  active  when  there  is  any  margin  in 
the  trade,  are  idle,  for  it  would  cost  them  more  than 
a  dollar  to  turn  out  coal  that  would  sell  for  that 
amount.  This  seems  to  settle  the  question.  The  job¬ 
ber  often  has  so  little  capital  that  he  must  make 
something  or  go  out  of  business,  so  he  insists  on  a 
trifle,  but  that  is  commonly  a  matter  of  five  cents  a  ton. 

Bituminous  shippers  who  study  the  output  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  last  report  shows  a  further 
falling  off,  and  this  week’s  holiday  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing  production  down  still  further,  anything  to  keep 
the  mine  owners  from  turning  out  coal  to  excess, 
the  jobbers  say.  They  do  not  believe  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  throw  away  their  wealth  in  this  way.  If 
they  cannot  sell  it  at  a  profit,  it  would  certainly  be 
better  to  let  it  alone. 

The  lake  trade,  which  always  requires  quite  a  large 
amount  of  coal  for  fuel,  is  soon  to  close  its  season. 

It  was  thought  that  the  general  dullness  of  business 
would  tie  up  the  fleet  by  the  end  of  this  month,  but  it 
seems  to  be  getting  a  new  lease  of  activity  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  grain,  espe¬ 
cially  wheat,  to  come  down  and  an  advance  in  freight 
rates  for  December  loading  shows  that  if  the  weather 
is  open  the  movement  will  revive  somewhat.  The  last 
of  the  season’s  iron  ore  is  now  loading.  Buffalo  al¬ 
ready  has  a  big  fleet  tied  up  loaded  and  looks  for 
much  more. 

Bituminous  Prices  Continue  Weak. 

Soft  coal  prices  do  not  rally  and  in  some  instances 
show  special  weakness,  on  account  of  the  amount  on 
track  at  various  points.  Jobbers  quote  mine  prices 
at  $2.75  for  Younghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny 
Valley  and  all  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.70  for  slack, 
adding  $2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other 
coals  to  cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  haid  coal  situation  is  fairly  easy  in  the  city. 
The  demand  is  generally  pretty  good,  but  at  least  one 
large  distributor  says  he  has  plenty  of  coal  and  could 
deliver  it  faster  if  he  had  the  orders.  The  open 
weather  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  slackness  of 
the  demand. 

Consumers  will  not  buy  briskly  in  mild  weather 
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unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  it.  So  the 
urgency  that  appeared  when  some  snowfall  was  on 
early  in  the  month  has  fallen  off.  It  has  not  frozen 
here  for  a  week  or  so,  but  is  now  returning  to  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  Independent  anthracite  sells  at  about  a 
dollar  premium. 

Shipments  by  lake  continue  light,  only  two  com¬ 
panies  continuing.  The  loadings  for  the  week  were 
85,600  tons,  of  which  26,000  tons  cleared  for  Duluth 
and  Superior,  23,700  tons  for  Milwaukee,  15,200  tons 
for  Fort  William,  7,200  tons  for  Sheboygan,  7,000 
tons  for  Manitowoc,  and  6,500  tons  for  Chicago. 


Clark  Helps  Dealers. 

William  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  members  in  which  he  says : 

“If  you  will  tell  us  the  difference  in  your  freight 
rates  and  the  local  delivery  increases  since  1914 
we  will  be  glad  to  publish  similar  figures  to  those 
given  from  Chicago.  We  had  very  few  replies  to 
our  request  for  the  division  of  the  dollar.  Several 
told  us  it  was  because  the  balance  showed  in  red 
ink,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
publish  the  figures. 

“Criticism  of  the  retailers’  prices,  except  in  rare 
instances,  comes  generally  from  ignorance,  but  do 
you  realize  how  few  of  you  are  willing  to  disclose 
your  costs  except  when  forced  to  by  some  Govern¬ 
ment  authority ;  yet  it  is  the  one  most  important 
factor  in  your  business,  and  one  you  may  confer 
with  competitors  about  without  jeopardizing  your 
liberty.  Notwithstanding  criticism  from  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  business,  we  still  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  average  retail  dealer  can  afford  to  reduce 
his  inventory,  but  in  doing  so,  be  conservative  and 
don’t  go  to  the  danger  point.  We  must  expect  some 
winter  weather  this  season,  and  we  must  expect 
labor  trouble  at  the  mines  the  first  of  next  April, 
also  we  expect  a  reduction  in  railroad  freight  rates 
on  coal;  all  subjects  to  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  retailer  in  making  plans  for  the  next  five  months. 

Legislation  Looming  Large. 

Legislation  at  Washington  is  looming  large  in 
the  horizon.  Indications  are  a  strong  effort  is  being 
made  for  control  of  the  coal  business  from  the  mines 
to  the  consumers’  bins.  This  will  be  attempted  in  our 
next  Congress.  Bear  this  in  mind  please,  that  we 
certainly  need  a  united  coal  trade  if  we  are  to  be 
allowed  to  run  our  own  business.  We  expect  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  question  of  the  retailers’  losses 
through  pilfering,  as  well  as  through  faulty  cars, 
in  a  Coal  Dealer’  which  is  to  be  published  very  soon. 

The  unseasonable  weather  has  apparently  stopped 
the  sale  of  coal  at  retail  to  a  great  extent.  We  hear 
it  reported  in  manufacturing  centers  especially,  that 
there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  coal  in  25-pound 
paper  bags.  This  figures  $24  per  ton  at  retail  in 
some  surburban  districts  around  Boston,  and  yet 
we  hear  no  criticism  of  this  figure.  Stove  size  coal 
f.  o.  b.  mines  at  $9  and  $9.25  is  not  an  uncommon 
figure. 

“One  year  ago  the  same  coal  sold  for  $15 ;  whereas 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  company 
base  price  of  a  year  ago  and  today.  Retailers’ 
prices  average  fully  50  cents  less  than  a  year  ago, 
possibly  $1,  less.  This  set  of  figures  might  be  a 
chance  for  criticism  of  the  retail  trade,  but  all 
those  dealers  who  were  obliged  to  buy  $15  coal  at 
the  mines  one  year  ago,  and  who  paid  a  freight  rate 
averaging  $5,  have  reduced  their  retail  prices  far 
more  than  the  50  cents  or  $1  mentioned.  There 
were  many  communities  where  the  retail  price  was 
$22  and  $23  per  ton  a  year  ago,  and  even  then  coal 
was  not  available,  and  in  some  communities  coal 
could  not  be  bought  at  any  price. 

“We  learned  through  our  inquiry  of  last  week,, 
that  there  was  probably  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  in  storage  in  New  England 
in  pea  size  or  smaller.” 


Y\  hile  there  continues  to  be  discussion  with 
reference  to  reduction  in  freight  rates,  and  Sec¬ 
retary  O’Toole  refers  to  February  1st  as  a  some¬ 
what  distant  date,  in  other  quarters  we  hear  it 
stated  with  quite  a  degree  of  certainty  that  there 
will  be  no  reduction  before  April  1st.' 
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SPURT  AT  CHICAGO 


Wintry  Weather  Helps  to  Boom  Trade — 
Anticipate  Strength  in  Steam  Grades. 

The  past  week  started  out  like  “war-time”  busi¬ 
ness.  Retailers  were  actually  being  rushed  to  fill 
,jrders  for  consumers,  who  hurried  at  the  first 
.igns  of  winter  to  lay  in  the  long-put-off  and  greatly 
needed  supplies  of  coal  for  home  consumption.  The 
;purt  in  buying,  which  the  retailers  in  many  cases 
haracterized  as  the  most  active  in  the  past  two 
)r  three  years,  was  not  long  lived,  however,  for  by 
he  end  of  the  week  this  sensational  buying  of  coal 
from  the  retailers  had  dropped  down  to  almost 
lothing. 

The  slumping  off  in  this  business  was  caused  by 
warmer  and  rainy  weather  replacing  the  snow 
.torms  of  last  week.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  retailers  and  the  consumers  have  been 
see-sawing  back  and  forth,  with  the  weather  man 
rontrolliijg  the  teeter.  It  is  a  weather  market,  pure 
and  simple,  so  far  as  the  domestic  trade  is  concerned 
and  if  the  consumer  can  get  two  days  more  of 
mild  weather  he  will  hold  off  buying  those  two 
days,  acting  only  when  the  chilly  air  forces  him  to 

do  so.  . 

The  wholesale  situation,  even  on  domestic  coal, 
has  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  cold  weather, 
and  many  wholesalers  have  remarked  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  retailers  stocks  are  holding  out  against 
a  large  but  varying  demand. 

Improvement  in  Industrial  Situation. 

The  industrial  situation  has  shown  but  slight  im¬ 
provement,  regardless  of  the  repeated  reports  of 
more  employment  and  greater  manufacturing  ac¬ 
tivities.  Railroads  are  buying  only  in  a  curtailed 
manner,  while  the  utilities  are  taking  fair  supplies 
from  week  to  week.  In  the  bituminous  market, 

•  screenings  are  stronger  although  trading  and  actual 
sales  remain  light.  The  trade  is  looking  forward  to 
a  strengthening  of  the  steam  market  at  no  distant 
date,  although  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are 

very  vague.  .  ,  £  . 

Production  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  is  around  forty 
per  cent,  which  is  about  ten  per  cent  off  from  the 
peak  production  of  this  year.  Pocahontas  coals 
eased  off  in  price  to  some  extent  recently,  but 
other  grades  have  held  up  very  well  considering  the 
tonnage  being  moved  for  consumption. 

Smokeless  coal  has  been  moving  into  this  territory 
in  good  volume  lately  and  the  offerings  have  not 
been  absorbed,  consequently  the  prices  have  been 
cut.  Smokeless  sold  on  the  open  market  last  week 
around  $2  and  higher  for  mine  run.  The  contract 
price  is  above  this  figure  by  30  to  50c. 

The  buying  of  a  few  weeks  back  by  industries 
when  the  possibilities  of  a  railroad  strike  and  then 
c  miners’  was  in  view,  filled  the  bins  of  many  big 
buyers  and  the  trade  is  now  suffering  as  a  result. 
The  consumption  of  coal  by  manufacturing  plants 
is  reported  on  the  increase,  but  this  situation  has 
not  reached  beyond  the  manufacturers’  own  coal  pile. 

Teamsters’  Strike  Settled. 

A  strike  of  teamsters  last  week,  which  was  backed 
up  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  motor  truck  drivers, 
crippled  delivery  service  for  several  days,  hindering 
the  sales  of  coal.  This  strike,  however,  has  been 
settled  and  the  delivery  services  have  regained 
normal. 

The  railroads’  attitude  in  buying  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  has  put  the  screenings  market  in  an 
unfavorable  position.  Illinois  screenings  in  is 
tress  last  week  moved  at  a  loss  to  operators  around 
the  $1  figure,  and  while  a  portion  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  screenings  sold  as  low  as  $1.25,  the  bulk 
of  screenings  sales  on  undistressed  lots,  brought 

$1,75  to  $1.90. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  the  demand  and 
production  of  coal  is  not  at  a  high  point,  there  are 
persistent  but  scattered  reports  of  car  shortage 
in  middlewestern  fields.  This  can  be  taken  as  a 
good  indication  that  the  railroads  are  not  prepared 
for  the  trouble  generally  arising  out  of  cold 

weather.  . 

It  would  not  be  surprising  for  the  entire  situation 

to  reverse  itself  with  respect  to  demand  for  coal 
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almost  over  night.  If  a  long  cold  spell  should  strike 
the  country  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  the 
proper  railroad  equipment  and  to  move  it  to  produc¬ 
ing  and  consuming  centers,  the  stocks  of  coal  now 
in  the  big  cities  would  look  very  small  in  no  time, 
and  once  more  the  wail  of  “coal  profiteers  ’  would 
be  heard  from  the  erstwhile  indifferent  consumers. 

~~i 

Chicago  Notes  j 

W.  H.  McDonald,  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
a  visiting  coal  man  last  week. 

E.  F.  Leonard,  coal  dealer  from  Logansport,- 
Ind.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

G.  F.  Engler,  coal  dealer  from  Omaha,  Neb., 
was  among  the  visitors  last  week. 

J.  G.  Judson,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from  Red- 
ford,  Mich.,  was  a  visitor  last  week. 

W.  H.  Boyle,  from  Roselawn,  Ind.,  a  retail  coal 
man,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

R.  J.  Tillery,  coal,  grain  and  feed  dealer  from 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  in  Chicago  recently. 

F.  Johnson,  coal  man  from  Cornell,  Ill.,  was 
among  the  Chicago  coal  men  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

The  manager  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  E.  H. 
Irwin,  last  week  was  visiting  Harrisburg  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

E.  G.  Newhouse,  Louisville,  Ky.,  coal  dealer, 
was  among  the  Chicago  visitors  during  the  past 
few  days. 

E.  W.  Congleton,  retail  coal  and  lumber  man 
from  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  short 
visit  recently. 

C.  S.  Ward,  president  of  the  C.  S.  B.  Ward 
Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Chicago  last  week, 
calling  on  friends. 

F.  H.  Gilcrest,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  a  coal  and 
lumber  dealer,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  for  a 
brief  stay  last  week. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  of  the  Crozer-Pocahontas  Co., 
was  in  Chicago  recently  from  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  that  concern. 

Geo.  J.  Enos,  president  of  the  G.  J.  Enos  Coal 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  a  visitor  in  Chicago 
last  week.  He  reports  conditions  in  Cleveland  as 
dull. 

Geo.  Stahmer,  president  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  visited  the  Cincinnati  office 
last  week  on  his  return  trip  from  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  mines. 

John  Stirnkorb,  sales  manager  of  the  wholesale 
department  of  the  Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  looking  into 
the  coal  situation  in  this  sectipn. 

C.  L.  Dering,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  and  well-known  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  man,  has  just  returned  from  a  meeting 
on  association  matters  in  the  East. 

According  to  the  Peoples  Gas,  Light  &  Coke 
Co.,  gas  consumption  in  the  United  States  by  the 
households  and  industries  has  doubled  since  1910, 
the  total  amount  used  in  1920  being  319,887,813,000 
cubic  feet. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has 
been  conducting  an  investigation  of  freight  tar¬ 
iffs,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  substantial 
returns  to  members,  due  to  overcharges  hereto¬ 
fore  uncovered. 

The  Hales  Coal  &  Material  Co.  is  a  new  con¬ 
cern  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  Arthur  E. 
Hales  was  formerly  vice-president  of  Farr  Bros. 
Co.,  but  has  gone  into  business  for  himself,  oper¬ 
ating  a  retail  yard  at  110th  street. 

A.  J.  Nason,  president  of  the  Nason  Coal  Co., 
who  was  in  Washington  Monday  of  last  week 
attending  the  conference  called  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover  to  consider  mining  conditions, 
sailed  later  for  Europe,  to  combine  business  and 
pleasure  on  a  trip  to  the  old  continent. 

A.  L.  Allais,  of  the  Columbus  Coal  Mining  Co., 
of  Chicago,  and  a  number  of  Kentucky  operators 
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and  representatives  of  mining  companies,  met  in 
Cincinnati  Thursday  of  last  week  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  which  met  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  executives  of  the  association. 

Arrivals  of  coal  via  the  Great  Lakes  last  week 
were  smaller  in  Chicago  and  nearby  points,  due 
to  the  heavy  run  for  several  weeks  past.  The 
arrivals  reported  at  Chicago  were:  Steamer 
Hutchinson  from  Buffalo ;  at  South  Chicago,  steamers 
Calumet  and  Mars,  both  from  Toledo ;  at  Indian  Har¬ 
bor,  steamers  Sullivan  and  McKinney  from  Buffalo; 
and  at  Gary,  steamer  Hill  from  Cleveland. 

Plans  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  are  now  well  under 
way.  The  affair  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel  on  December  12th. 

A  committee  is  working  up  a  splendid  entertain¬ 
ment  program.  A  speaker  of  national  reputation 
is  being  secured,  the  speech  to  be  followed  by  a 
vaudeville  program. 

According  to  State  Forester  R.  B.  Miller,  coal 
mining  companies  in  Illinois  are  becoming  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  value  of  their  own  timber  lands  as 
the  price  of  timber  goes  up.  He  says  it  takes 
1,500  carloads  a  year  of  props  and  ties  to  supply 
the  Franklin  County  mines  alone.  Miller  urges 
mining  companies  to  survey,  develop,  and  guard 
fires  on  their  timber  lands. 

Chicago  coal  men  who  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
attend  the  directors’  meeting  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  last  week  were:  Geo.  W.  Reed,  vice- 
president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.;  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Andrew  J.  Maloney,  of  the  C.,  W.  &  F. 
Coal  Co.;  C.  M.  Moderwell,  of  the  O’Gara  Coal 
Co.,  and  John  Pynchon,  of  the  Crozer-Poca¬ 
hontas  Co. 

The  former  president  of  the  General  Fuel  Co., 
W.  L.  McGoodwin,  has  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  that  company  and  severed  his  connections  two 
weeks  ago.  He  has  taken  over  the  retail  de¬ 
partment  of  that  company,  which  he  will  use  as 
the  foundation  of  a  coal  business  which  he  will  op¬ 
erate  under  his  own  name.  He  will  conduct  both 
a  wholesale  and  retail  department,  with  offices 
on  7th  floor,  First  National  Bank  Building. 

“Old  Ben,”  a  monthly  letter  issued  by  the 
Franklin  County  Coal  Co.,  in  defining  a  heat  unit 
gives  the  retail  dealers  a  few  thoughts  along  this 
line.  The  letter  says:  “A  British  thermal  unit 
is  equivalent  to  .252  calories,  one  calory  equals 
.3968  British  thermal  units.  One  heat  unit  equals 
778  foot  pounds,  and  one  British  thermal  unit  is 
that  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of 
water  from  39  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  40  degrees. 

John  H.  Harmon,  vice-president  of  Geo.  G.  Pope  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  retired  from  that  firm,  disposing 
of  his  interest  to  Henry  P.  Pope,  and  is  forming 
his  own  company  under  the  name  of  John  H.  Har¬ 
mon  &  Co.,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  marketing 
coal  and  coke.  Mr.  Harmon  has  desired  to  go  into 
business  for  himself,  and  believing  this  to  be  the 
opportune  time,  Mr.  Pope  purchased  his  interest  in 
the  concern  to  enable  Mr.  Harmon  to  form  his  own 
company.  The  firm  of  Geo.  G.  Pope  &  Co.,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1878,  will  continue  in  business  under  the 
same  name  and  in  the  same  location  as  before. 


New  Position  for  Mr-  Gilchrist. 

Charles  T-  Gilchrist,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Staples  Coal  Co.  of  Boston,  has  recently  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Godfrey  Coal  Co.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  has  been  connected  with  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  and  about  Boston  for  the  past  20  years,  start¬ 
ing  when  a  boy  as  weightmaster  for  the  Wellington- 
Wild  Coal  Co. 

He  later  became  accountant  for  the  Morrison  Loal 
Co.,  of  East  Boston,  and  occupied  the  same  capacity 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Boston  Barge  Co.  In  1906  he 
became  manager  of  the  Staples  Coal  Co.,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  associated  with  them  up  to  his 
accepting  the  position  with  the  Godfrey  Coal  Co.  He 
has  surrounded  himself  with  a  host  of  friends  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  all-around  coal  men  in 
New  England. 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


Export  Business  Nearly  at  Standstill,  With 
Few  Charters  Reported. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  November 
21st  \\ .  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
say : 

“Very  few  steamers  were  chartered  during  the  past 
week  for  export  coal  and  the  situation  is  as  follows : 

“Europe — Last  week  numerous  boats  offered  freely 
at  $4  to  West  Italy,  and  had  we  had  orders  at  the 
time  we  feel  sure  that  we  could  have  arranged  char¬ 
ters  at  $3.90,  probably  at  $3.80.  As  many  of  these 
boats  have  been  closed  elsewhere,  we  consider  the 
market  to  Italy  a  little  firmer. 

To  South  America,  and  also  to  the  West  Indies, 
there  is  more  demand  for  tonnage,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  owing  to  the  increasing  supply  of  steamers 
available,  the  market  to  both  destinations  is  softer.” 

Europe. 


Recent  fixtures  in  the  export  coal  trade  are  reported 
as  follows  :  American  ss.  Orinoco,  3,059  tons,  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  $4.50,  November;  British  ss.  Avonmede,  2,661 
tons,  to  River  Plate,  22/6,  November;  Swedish’ ss. 
Holmia,  1,293  tons,  to  Cienfuegos,  $2.50,  November; 
Norwegian  ss.  Hibernia,  1,521  tons,  to  Havana,  $1.65, 
prompt;  Swedish  ss.  Lombardia,  1,283  tons,  to 
Havana  ,$1.65  for  coal  and  $3.50  for  coke,  prompt. 


NATIONALIZATION  PLANS 


Bropliy  Discusses  Miners’  Attitude  With 
Respect  to  Government  Ownership. 

be 


What 


Rate 


Lisbon  .  3.50-3.75 

Algiers  .  4.00 

West  Italy  .  4.00-4.10 

Marseilles  .  4.00 

Piraeus  .  4.50 

Trieste,  Venice  .  4.35-4.50 

Port  Said  .  4.00 

Alexandria  .  4.00 

Constantinople  .  4.75 

Gibraltar  .  3.50 

Teneriffe  .  3.25-3.50 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  .  4.25 

Bahai  .  425 

Rio  Janeiro  .  4.00-4.25 

Santos  .  4.25-4.50 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  Mon¬ 
tevideo  .  4.00-4.25 

Para  .  4.25 

Rosario  . .  4 .50 

Nitrate  Range  .  4.25-4.50 

West  Indies. 

Havana  .  1.50-1.60 

Sagua,  Cardenas  .  2.15-2.35 

Cienfuegos  . 2.25-2.50 

Caibarien  .  2.15-2.35 

Guantanamo  .  2.20-2.30 

Manzanillo  .  2.75-2.85 

Bermuda  .  2.25* 

Kingston  .  2.10-2.30 

Barbados  . 2.25-2.35 

St-  Lucia  .  2.25-2.35 

Santiago  .  2.50-2.75 

Port  of  Spain  .  2.35 

Curacao  .  2.25f 

St.  Thomas  .  2.00-215 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico  .  2.85-3.00 


Daily 

Discharge 

700 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 


500 

500 

750 

350 


500 

500 

500 

500 


600 

300 

400 

300 

500 

300 

300 

400 

500 

500 

300 

500 

500 

500 

500 


The  Late  Charles  F.  Randolph 

We  show  above  a  portrait  of  the  late  Charles  F. 
Randolph,  for  seven  years  New  York  sales  agent 
of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  whose  obituary  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  page  574  of  our  issue  of  November  19th. 


Port  charges  and  discharged  free.  tFree  port  charges. 

Some  Activity  to  West  Indies. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
has  this  to  say  of  the  export  coal  situation: 

Exporters  found  little  definite  business  in  the  off¬ 
shore  trades.  Moderate  activity  was  displayed  in 
West  Indian  and  coastwise  business,  but  otherwise 
there  is  little  new  to  report.  British  competition  in 
all  directions  is  reported  keen.  Vessels  offer  freely 
for  prompt  and  future  loadings.  In  general,  rates  are 
about  the  same. 

“Europe— No  fixtures  were  reported  for  North¬ 
ern  Europe.  One  or  two  charters  were  made  for 
West  Italy.  Outside  of  this  there  was  little  activity. 
Rates  are  still  at  about  the  same  level. 

“South  America— One  steamer  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  one  for  the  Plate  are  the  only  ones  reported. 
Further  tonnage  might  be  employed,  but  owners  hesi¬ 
tate  to  accept  prevailing  rates  for  the  voyage  without 
assurance  of  return  business. 

“West  Indies — Conditions  are  better  in  this 
trade.  Both  coal  and  sugar  are  moving  more  freely, 
and  several  small  vessels  have  been  reported  fixed  to 
Cuba.  Several  schooner  cargoes  were  reported  for 
the  smaller  islands,  but  rates  have  not  changed  to  any 
extent.” 


Stocks  in  Massachusetts. 

Fuel  Administrator  Hultman  has  made  public  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  from  answers  to  questionnaires  sent 
to  retailers  of  Massachusetts  in  accordance  with  the 
1  equest  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  which 
show  that  there  was  on  hand  November  1st,  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  916,409  net  tons  of  anthracite  as  against 
but  233,779  tons  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  This 
figure  would  seem  to  indicate  small  chance  of  any 
shortage  this  winter,  particularly  as  Massachusetts 
m  the  seven  months  from  April  1st  to  November  1st 
has  already  received  3,168,238  tons.  As  there  was  on 
hand  April  1st  last  a  total  of  808,029  tons,  the  total 

fnP£^Vailable  UP  t0  the  first  of  this  month  was 
3,9/6,26 7  tons.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts 
consumes  in  a  normal  year  about  5,500,000  tons  of 
hard  coal,  this  3,976,267  tons  already  received  is  fully 

per  cent  of  a  normal  year’s  consumption. 

Shipments  to  the  Great  Lakes  region  have  been 
going  on  steadily  and  when  this  gateway  freezes  up 
or  the  lakes  become  too  stormy  for  safe  shipment  a 
contingency  now  imminent,  shipments  will  be  diverted 
more  or  less  to  New  England,  so  that  there  should  be 
a  plentiful  supply.  In  the  five  remaining  months  of 

Am°r^year  fr°m  November  1st,  there  is  needed  but 
,300,000  tons  more  to  be  shipped  to  Massachusetts, 
or  an  average  of  only  300,000  a  month. 

Receipts  for  Metropolitan  Boston  in  the  seven 
months’  period  to  November  1st,  according  to  Mr 
Hultman  s  figures,  have  totaled  1,301,888  net  tons, 
which  added  to  the  298,154  tons  on  hand  April  1st 

avaiJabIe  tonnaSe  for  consumption  of 
1,600,042  tons.  This  is  but  150,000  tons  less  than 

kwiYu  Boston  requirements.  On  November  1st, 
-1,  there  was  on  hand  in  Greater  Boston  330  508 

*  tJ?8*  f'343  t0ns  aS  of  November  1st  of  last 
y,.  ‘  .  15se  ugures  indicate  how  much  better  sup- 
plied  retailers  are  and  prove  indisputably  that  the 

supply  SenSed  the  Situation  as  to  avaiHble 


tt  •  ,  purports  to  be  the  aspirations  of  the 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America  with 
the  so-called  nationalization  of 
were  outlined  in 


•y 
cen 
of  the 
organ 


regard  to 
the  coal  mines 
an  address  delivered  before  the 
Public  Ownership  League  at  Chicago  last  Monda 
by  John  Brophy,  district  president  of  the 
tral  Pennsylvania  miners  and  chairman 
Nationalization  Research  Bureau  of  the 
ization. 

These  salient  points  were  brought  out  in  Mr 
Brophy’s  address: 

The  miners  stand  for  nationalization  and  demo¬ 
cratic  management  of  the  mines  because: 

The  mines  nationalized  will  be  worked  more 
ecnomically  and  coal  will  be  cheaper  to  the 
consumer. 

Rationalization  will  mean  coal  to  the^ieople 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  coal  resources  of 
the  nation  be  conserved  for  the  future. 

Only  under  nationalization  freed  from  the 
profit  motive  can  the  industry  call  out  to  the 
iu  11  the  skill,  the  interest 
the  mine  worker. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  miner  feel  that 
he  has  a  share  in  the  industrv,  and  only 
this  way  can  he  feel  that  h‘ 
the  service  of  the  people. 


and 


experience  of 


iis  work  is 


in 

for 


Coal  Industry  in  Chaotic  State. 

declared 'Mp,nBrophy.  15  “We  mmers"  know^t^i  I 


of  work 
years, 


in 


and 
a 


that 


we 


many 


e  improved.  They 
were  twenty-five  years 


wages  and  shorter  hours 
are  now,  after  so 

“Tt  •  t  n0t  t0°  encouraging  position, 
it  is  true  our  conditions  hav 

are  better  now  than  they 

ago.  When  we  come  to 

a  whole,  however,  we  find  that  conditions 

a°tlC  than  in  any  oth 

When  we  miners  come  forward  with  our  de- 
you,  the  pubTc^agMns^ur^Thev'rS8  ^  ^ 


mands  the 


^consider  the  industry  as 
are 

industry. 


M  ,,  Wants  Another  Investigation. 

refused  toVt  Coal  irK,”!lry  is  sick  and 

H  urge“  ,L  „  ”?•  make  a"  inv«*'«ation. 

have  aft  t'ct  Sh<’”W 

lion  with  the  coal  indusfry.  conn"- 

diet  without  havfng°access  to  alfth  °U  3  ^ 
agency.”  land  a  fact-producing 

asserted,  is  not  the  way  to  bring  order 
>  or  to  the  coal  industry 
watf/t  might  be  termed  mental 
acquired  by  ,'he  mints ,  "EfS*  5&J1*  ski" 


year,  he 

either  to  the  railroad 
“There  is 
waste — a 


suggestions.” 


the  recent  rennrt  +u  xr  ^rgantown  district  that 
having  bought  150  000  6i  CW  }  °rb  Central  Railroad 
$1-65  per  ton  :  if?  T  °f  C°al  in  that  ^ld  at 

Part  of  the  purchase  aMe^?  Vlf ^  “  important 
on  the  tonnage  sold  bv  the  -PnCe  ac*ually  paid 
represents  three  nf  ffi  brm  ln  9uestion,  which 

-riot,  was  $,7?°  t  ."5eSt  »  >l».  his- 
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Aii  Up-to-Date  Retail  Coal  Plant. 


New  Pockets  of  E.  R.  Pusey  Co.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Are  of  Silo  Type,  Built  of 
Concrete  Blocks  and  Equipped  with  Modern  Machinery. 


The  Edward  R.  Pusey  Co.  has  just  completed  an 
|p-to-date  retail  coal  storage  plant  of  the  silo  type 
t  Wilmington,  Del.  The  bins  are  six  in  number,  50 
■et  high,  18  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  will  hold 
j  500  tons  of  coal.  They  were  erected  by  the  J.  B. 
,'ickelson  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  bins  are  of  concrete  block  made  in  the  shape 
f  segments  of  a  circle,  12  by  16  inches  in  free  area, 
nd  four  and  a  half  inches  thick.  Each  block  is 
arnish  with  a  groove  on  the  edges  into  which  con- 
rete  is  poured  after  the  blocks  have  been  put  into 
lace.  On  the  top  and  bottom  are  grooves  into 
vhich  a  steel  band  or  hoop  is  fitted  to  prevent  ex- 
ansion  of  the  bin. 

Bins  Are  Fireproof. 


and  the  screenings  in  turn  are  sorted  in  a  big  circular 
screen  run  by  electricity  and  used  for  bag  delivery  of 
placed  in  the  “evening”  pockets.  Eventually  it  is 
sent  out  since  it  is  not  only  perfectly  good  coal,  but 
in  some  respects  better  than  ordinary  because  it  has 
been  more  thoroughly  cleaned. 

The  screenings  are  also  sold,  the  demand  being 
greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  bins  are  covered  with  a  roof  of  fire-proofed 
material  and  are  dry  and  clean. 

Work  on  the  new  bins  was  started  July  18th  and 
they  have  just  been  completed. 

Company  17  Years  Old. 

The  Edward  R.  Pusey  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1904  with  Edward  R.  Pusey,  president ;  H.  J. 


As  set  up  the  bins  are  practically  indestructible 
nd  absolutely  fireproof.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
re,  it  is  explained,  because  the  coal  is  put  in  at 
he'  top  and  the  only  access  for  air  is  the  chute 
,ut  of  which  the  coal  is  taken.  An  electrically  con- 
rolled  hoist  takes  the  coal  from  a  “pit”  where  it  is 
lumped  from  the  railway  cars  to  a  conveyor,  which 
arries  the  coal  along  the  top  of  the  bins  and  de¬ 
posits  it  in  the  one  desired. 

A  ton  of  coal  a  minute  is  the  record  of  the  con- 
eyors,  and  a  similar  record  is  held  for  unloading  by 
he  teamsters.  The  unloading  of  the  railroad  cars  is 
.ccomplish  simply  by  dumping  the  contents  into  the 
lit.  Immediately  the  “hoist”  starts  working  and 
harries  the  coal  quickly  to  the  convevor,  from  where 
t  is  taken  to  the  bins. 

Wagons  Quickly  Loaded. 

j  The  loading  of  the  delivery  wagons  requires  only 
hat  the  wagons  or  trucks  should  be  placed  into  posi¬ 
tion,  the  spout  pulled  into  position,  and  the  trap 
ifted,  when  the  coal  runs  out  of  the  bin  into  the 
;,vagon.  There  is  no  handling  of  coal  by  hand  and 
he  driver  does  not  have  to  leave  his  wagon  or  ma¬ 
rine.  He  simply  drives  into  the  yard,  stops  by  the 
yin,  adjusts  the  chute,  opens  the  trap,  the  wagon  is 
Hied  promptly  and  he  drives  over  the  scales,  is 
weighed  out,  and  departs. 

Just  over  the  scales  is  a  series  of  “evening”  pockets, 
small  bins  into  which  the  excess  coal  is  shoveled 
when  the  load  is  over  weight,  or  from  which  coal  is 
drawn  when  the  load  is  under  weight. 

The  coal  is  screened  as  it  comes  from  the  bins, 


Robinson,  vice-president;  William  A.  Hyde,  treas¬ 
urer;  L.  G.  Thompson,  secretary,  Joseph  M.  Pusey 
is  manager  of  sales.  The  company  started  business 
in  a  small  way  and  has  grown  rapidly. 

The  company  handles  not  only  coal,  but  sand,  lime, 
cement,  plaster,  terra  cotta  products,  bricks  and  all 
sorts  of  building  materials. 

Regarding  the  use  of  machinery  in  operating  a  coal 
yard,  Mr.  Pusey  says :  “In  many  ways  it  is  not  a 
question  of  merely  easier  methods  of  handling.  In 
most  ways  it  is  a  matter  of  being  able  to  handle  the 
material,  at  all,  even  with  the  mechanical  power. 
Without  the  big  hoists  and  conveyors,  for  example, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  the  big  bin.  It  couldn  t 
be  done  at  any  price.  The  storage  of  such  large 
quantities  of  coal  as  1,500  tons  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  unless  wre  had  the  mechanical  hoists  and  con¬ 
veyors. 

“It  requires  only  50  minutes  to  unload  a  50-ton 
car  of  coal.  It  needs  only  two  minutes  to  load  a 
wagon  with  coal,  and  about  five  minutes  from  the 
time  the  wagon  enters  the  yard  empty  until  it  leaves 
loaded. 

“For  delivery  purposes  many  of  the  trucks  are 
hauled  by  horses,  although  here  again  the  big  loads 
have  to  be  handled  with  trucks  because  they  are  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  of  the  horses  to  handle.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  about  six  trucks  of  various  sorts  for  de¬ 
livery  purposes  and  more  than  a  score  of  wagons.” 

The  new  plant  is  located  near  the  line  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  and  is  served  by  a  private  switch. 
The  company  has  another  plant  a  few  blocks  away, 
located  on  the  B.  &  O.  tracks. 


Union  Sued  for  Miner’s  Death. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  23. — The  biggest  damage 
suit  so  far  filed  under  the  newly-enacted  State  law 
which  provides  for  the  suing  of  unincorporated  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  which  is  retroactive,  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Troy  Bivens,  who  seeks  to  recover  $100,000  damages 
from  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  the 
death  of  her  husband,  John  Bivens,  who  was  .shot  to 
death  this  spring  during  the  miners’  strike  in  Ala¬ 
bama. 

In  her  complaint  Mrs.  Bivens  alleges  that  “de¬ 
fendants  wantonly  and  wilfully  killed  plaintiff’s 
intestate  by  shooting  him  with  a  gun  and  pistol.  ’ 
The  suit  is  directed  against  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America ;  Van  A.  Bittner,  international  representa¬ 
tive;  William  Greene,  secretary  and  treasurer;  John 
Zimmerman,  W.  D.  VanHorn,  John  O'Leary  and 
Andrew  Watkins,  high  officials  of  the  organization; 
T.  R.  Kennamer,  president  of  the  Alabama  division , 
William  Turnblazer  and  Robert  Gilmore,  international 
organizers. 

It  was  alleged  at  the  trial  that  Bivens,  who  was  a 
union  miner  but  who  had  returned  to  work  while 
the  strike  was  still  in  progress,  was  met  by  three 
:  men  while  he  was  going  home  from  work  and  they 
were  returning  from  a  union  meeting.  A  fatal  row 
is  said  to  have  ensued. 
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Investigations  by  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Under  the  co-operative  arrangement  between  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Coal  Operators  Association  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  work 
has  been  begun  on  the  sampling  of  coal  from  mines  in 
Tennessee  and  eastern  Kentucky. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  an  examination  of 
new  coal  stripping  operations  at  Stigler,  Okla.,  where 
a  power  shovel  costing  $100,000  has  been  installed. 
The  coal  seam  is  22  inches  thick  and  the  overburden 
from  12  to  20  feet. 

Various  large  manufacturing  concerns  have  indi¬ 
cated  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  of  the  corrosion  of  metals  in  mine 
water.  Corrosion  tests  will  be  started  shortly  in 
three  typical  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  The  test 
pieces  will  be  immersed  in  the  water  for  a  period  of 
time,  then  taken  out,  measured,  and  the  degree  and 
character  of  acidity  noted. 

An  examination  of  the  peat  bogs  of  Wisconsin  has 
recently  been  made  by  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  with  the  object  of  defining  their  relation  to  the 
formation  of  coal. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  making  a  study  of 
common  tests  for  poisonous  atmospheres  in  abandoned 
mine  shafts.  A  report  on  this  subject  will  be  issued 
at  a  later  date. 


BURNS  IN  L.  &  W.  B. 


Head  of  New  York  Retail  Firm  Buys  25 
Per  Cent  Interest  in  Mines. 

It  is  learned  that  M.  F.  Burns’  interest  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate  that  has  purchased  the  169,788  shares  of  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  stock  from  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  approximately  25  per 
cent,  and  that  his  investment  therein  (which  may  be 
taken  over  by  Burns  Bros.)  will  approximate  a  cost 
of  $8,000, 000.  The  purchase  price  was  $32,500,000,  in 
round  figures. 

Other  bidders  for  the  L.  &  W.  B.  stock  were  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Transportation  Co.,  a  concern  known  as  the 
Franklin  Securities  (of  Philadelphia),  and  Brown 
Bros.  &  Co.  The  last  named  firm  bid  $28,694,127,  the 
other  bids  ranging  between  this  sum  and  the  amount 
offered  by  the  Jackson  syndicate,  in  which  Mr.  Burns 
participated. 

It  was  announced  Monday  that  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  had  declared  a  special  dividend  of  $35 
a  share,  payable  November  29th.  In  this  connection 
the  following  Statement  was  given  out  by  the  com¬ 
pany  : 

“The  president  reported  that  on  November  17th  the 
Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  had  agreed  to 
sell  the  169,788  shares  of  this  company’s  stock  owned 
by  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and 
recommended  to  the  board  that  the  dividend  actioh 
be  taken  in  light  of  this  change.” 

There  has  always  been  an  independent  block  of 
stock,  amounting  to  some  14,000  shares  in  recent 
years,  this  constituting  about  eight  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  position  of  these  holdings  is,  of  course, 
not  changed  in  the  least  by  the  transfer  of  the  major¬ 
ity  stock. 

Assets  and  Earning  Power. 

A  financial  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
can  has  this  to  say  of  the  assets  and  earning  power 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  and  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  one  of  the  bidders 
for  the  former  company’s  stock : 

“Comparison  between  the  Lehigh  &  W  ilkes-Barre 
and  Lehigh  Navigation  coal  properties  is  worth  while, 
with  the  selling  price  for  the  former  giving  them  a 
realizable  value  of  $35,300,000,  applying  the  price  to 
all  the  stock.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  owns  and 
controls  15,700  acres  of  anthracite  land,  estimated 
to  contain  probably  450,000,000  tons  of  recoverable 
coal. 

“Its  average  net  income  for  the  last  three  years  was 
$4,310,000.  Deduct,  say,  5  per  cent  as  the  income 
from  the  capital  assets  distributed  early  this  year  in 
a  special  dividend,  and  the  current  net  income  would 
be.  say,  $3,620,000.  Coal  sales  have  been  running 
above  $23,000,000  per  annum. 

“The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  directly  and 
through  a  controlled  corporation,  has  anthracite  prop¬ 
erties  estimated  to  contain  about  750,000,000  tons  of 
marketable  coal.  It  carries  its  coal  properties  at  a 
balance-sheet  value  of  $32,131,620,  or  less  than  the 
New  Jersey  Central  realizes  for  its  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  stock.  The  Lehigh  Navigation  has  vari¬ 
ous  other  assets  to  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $55,- 
000,000. 

Profits  of  L.  C.  &  N. 

“Last  year  it  did  a  coal  business  of  just  under 
$23,000,000,  or  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  cleared  on  it  net  revenue  of 
$2,731,000.  Net  income  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  for  last  year  was  $4,045,053,  of  which  its 
8  per  cent  dividend  took  only  $2,333,916. 

“Similar  comparisons  could  be  made  in  figuring 
values  for  the  anthracite  properties  of  the  other  big 
coal  companies.  Immediately  interesting  is  the  dis¬ 
position  which  the  New  Jersey  Central  will  make  of 
the  more  than  $46,000,000  in  all  which  it  will  have 
realized  from  the  capital  value  of  its  now  sold  hold¬ 
ings  of  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  stock. 

“The  special  dividend  gave  it  above  $12,725,000, 
and  on  the  present  sale  it  gets  $33,500,000  more,  pay¬ 
able  $10,000,000  December  6th  and  the  balance  by 
October  1st  next.  The  Reading  Co.  owns  51  per  cent 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  stock.” 
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OPERATOR  PLANS  TO  FIGHT 


Mr.  Long  to  Force  Showdown  with  Union 
Leaders  in  Fairmont  District. 

The  Long  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  F.  R.  Long 
of  New  York  is  president,  is  about  to  begin  a  contest 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  which 
will  be  watched  with  interest  not  only  by  operators 
in  the  Fairmont  district,  where  the  company's  mines 
are  located,  but  by  those  in  union  fields  throughout 
the  country. 

Developments  leading  up  to  the  proposed  contest 
are,  briefly,  as  follows :  During  the  greater  part  of 
1920  Mr.  Long’s  company,  like  others  in  northern 
West  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  paid  a  bonus  to  its 
employes.  These  extra  payments  were  continued 
until  February  1,  1921,  when  the  management  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  be  stopped. 

This  arrangement  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to 
fully  one-half  of  the  men  employed  at  the  company's 
Gladys  mine,  at  Reynoldsville,  Harrison  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  they  reported  for  work  as  usual.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  they  were  ordered  out 
on  strike  by  local  officials  of  the  union  and  the  mine 
has  been  idle  ever  since. 

The  inflow  of  water  at  the  Gladys  mine  is  so 
great  that  continuous  pumping  is  required.  Through¬ 
out  the  present  year  one  pump  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  keep  the  workings  free  from  water,  but 
the  management  fears  that  heavy  rains  such  as  are 
apt  to  occur  during  the  winter,  and  particularly  in 
the  spring  when  the  snow  is  melting,  will  prove  too 
much  for  one  pump  to  successfully  contend  with. 
For  this  reason  it  is  planned  to  install  a  second 
pump,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to 
drive  three  sump  headings. 

Refuse  to  Permit  Necessary  Work. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Long  undertook  to  arrange 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  work,  but  the  district 
leaders  of  U.  M.  W.  flatly  declined  to  allow  any 
union  men  to  be  employed  on  the  job.  They  de¬ 
clared  the  only  way  the  management  could  arrange 
to  have  the  work  done  was  to  start  up  the  mine 
with  a  full  force  and  resume  the  payment  of  bonuses 
in  addition  to  the  regular  union  scale.  This  the 
company  refused  to  do  because  it  had  no  orders  on 
which  the  output  could  be  applied,  and  with  the 
market  on  its  present  level  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  business  at  prices  which  would  enable  the 
mine  to  be  operated  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Mr.  Long  personally  canvassed  the  situation  and 
found  that  there  were  many  union  men  willing  to 
undertake  the  work  of  sinking  the  three  sump  head¬ 
ings  at  the  regular  rate  of  wages  if  the  union  leaders 
would  permit  them  to  do  so.  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  the  men  have  been  intimidated  by  threats  of 
violence  and  will  not  go  to  work  until  the  strike  is 
called  off  or  adequate  protection  is  assured. 

So  far,  the  sheriff  has  not  made  arrangements 
which  the  men  consider  satisfactory,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Governor  Morgan  will  not  send  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  state  constabulary  to  the  scene 
until  the  sheriff  asks  him  to  do  so  or  until  disorder 
has  actually  occurred. 

To  Hold  U.  M.  W.  Responsible. 

Mr.  Long  has  notified  the  authorities  that  he  will 
make  an  effort  to  begin  work  on  the  headings  next 
Monday,  November  28th,  and  has  spread  word  among 
the  mine  workers  that  men  are  wanted  on  this  job. 
He  has  also  notified  the  state  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  that  he  intends  to  hold  that  organiz¬ 
ation  responsible  if  his  mine  is  damaged  through 
inability  to  install  additional  pumping  facilities  by 
reason  of  interference  or  intimidation  by  leaders  or 
members  of  the  union. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  controversy  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  certain  union  officials  that  the  company  has 
violated  the  wage  agreement  by  stopping  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bonuses.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  said 
to  take  the  position  that  the  existing  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  and  the  union  has  been  abrogated  by 
the  operators  because  one  company  (not  a  member 
of  the  association)  has  done  something  which  the 
miners  consider  to  be  a  violation  of  the  contract. 


How  they  arrived  at  either  of  these  conclusions 
is  not  easy  to  understand,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
wage  agreement  which  obligates  the  operators  to  pay 
bonuses,  and  such  payments  were  never  officially 
recognized.  Moreover,  they  have  been  discontinued 
at  other  mines  where  the  practice  prevailed  in  1920. 

The  refusal  of  union  leaders  to  allow  their  men 
to  work  at  the  regular  scale  of  wages,  particularly 
when  the  latter  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  do  so,  is  somewhat  unusual  to  say  the  least. 
Developments  in  this  case  will  throw  some  interest¬ 
ing  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  West  Virginia  au¬ 
thorities  toward  the  question  of  protecting  men  who 
want  to  work. 


COSTLY  DOCK  FIRES 


Insurance  People  Talking  of  Higher  Rates 
on  This  Class  of  Risks. 

Recent  fires  in  bituminous  coal  stored  on  lake 
docks  has  started  an  agitation  among  the  insurance 
companies  for  higher  rates  on  this  class  of  business. 
Perhaps  the  fire  that  had  the  most  to  do  with  bring¬ 
ing  this  matter  up  occurred  on  a  dock  at 
Duluth.  One  of  the  insurance  companies  interested 
has  made  a  report  in  connection  with  that  fire  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“First  report  of  this  loss  reached  our  Duluth 
branch  November  2nd.  It  was  then  found  that  there 
were  a  number  of  fires  which  the  assured  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  put  out  with  their  usual  equipment. 
Indications  were  that  some  of  these  fires  had  been 
burning  on  and  off  for  two  months.  Pressure  was 
brought  on  assured  and  immediate  steps  taken  for  out¬ 
side  aid,  such  as  the  fire  department,  steamer,  clam 
equipment  and  ore  boat,  also  additional  cars. 

“One  fire  on  the  east  end  of  the  back  dock  had 
about  rendered  worthless  40,000  tons  of  coal  prior  to 
our  coming  on  the  scene  November  2nd.  There  are 
several  fires  on  the  center  dock,  one  of  which  looks 
bad.  The  front  dock  has  two  rather  serious  fires, 
one  of  which  is  already  isolated,  the  other  in  process 
of  isolation. 

“Since  the  receipt  of  last  report  from  our  Duluth 
branch  we  believe  that  an  ore  vessel  has  been  placed 
at  this  front  dock,  so  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
coal  can  be  removed  to  permit  of  isolating  the  remain¬ 
ing  bad  fire. 

“Total  insurance  is  $1,775,000.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  insurance  companies’  liability  each  of  the 
fires  must  be  treated  separately,  and  liability  does  not 
commence  until  the  loss  exceeds  $50,000  on  each  one. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  most  difficult  to 
make  an  estimate  of  this  loss.  Agents  have  reported 
same  as  25  per  cent.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  shipped  from  Lake  Erie  ports  in  recent 
weeks,  as  reported  by  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange, 
also  total  loadings  for  the  season  to  date  and  com- 


parative  figures  for 

several  years  past : 

Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

Week  ended — 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

October  22,  1921. . . 

571,902 

21,457 

593,359 

October  30,  1921 .  . . 

563,490 

21,663 

585,153 

November  6,  1921 . . 

.  493,797 

17,138 

510,935 

November  13,  1921. 

369.574 

10,037 

379,611 

Season  to  Nov.  13. 

.  21,623,964 

728,042 

22,352,006 

Cor.  period  1920. . . 

.  20,579,513 

1,161,461 

21,740,974 

Cor.  period  1919.  . . 

.  21,222,535 

1,017,094 

22,259,629 

Cor.  period  1918. . . 

.  27,843,016 

1,227,199 

29,069,215 

MINNESOTA  COAL  PLAN 


Wadleigh  Makes  Certain  Recommendation 
on  Behalf  of  Government. 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  23. — The  Federal  Government 
plan  for  dealing  with  the  Minnesota  coal  situation  ha 
been  published  in  Washington,  being  in  a  letter  t 
Congressman  Frank  Clague  of  the  Second  Minnesot 
District  from  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  chief  of  the  Coal  Sec 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Division,  Department  of  Commerct 
The  recommendations  include  practically  a  return  t 
the  zoning  idea  introduced  under  the  Fuel  Ad 
ministration. 

They  include  urging  using  fuel  from  the  neares 
fields;  the  establishment  of  large  storage  plants  a 
certain  central  points  to  be  selected;  the  gradual 
elimination  of  high-priced  eastern  anthracite;  the  in! 
vestigation  of  the  building  of  by-product  coke  oven 
or  low  temperature  carbonization  plants  for  th- 
manufacture  of  domestic  and  industrial  fuel;  th. 
education  of  consumers  under  the  present  system  o 
supply  and  distribution  as  to  the  various  qualities  o 
coal  available  and  their  efficient  use,  together  wit! 
information  as  to  stocks  and  prices;  that  public  in 
stitutions  should  stock  early  in  the  season  to  avoic 
danger  of  shortage ;  that  more  supplies  be  drawr 
from  Lake  Michigan  docks,  so  far  as  can  be  dom 
with  present  equipment,  facilities  and  rates,  especially 
to  Southern  Minnesota;  and  that  all  encouragemen 
be  given  to  the  development  of  the  use  of  peat. 

Local  coal  men  say  that  all  this  has  been  done  sc 
far  as  practicable.  Minnesota  institutions  buy  theii 
coal  during  the  summer  and  have  deliveries  made  be¬ 
fore  winter.  Southern  Minnesota  has  drawn  upor 
Lake  Michigan  docks  in  the  past,  as  well  as  upor 
Superior  docks. 

The  elimination  of  anthracite  in  a  district  where 
its  use  is  so  firmly  established  would  be  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter.  A  business  has  been  built  up  through 
years  of  development  and  many  houses  have  plants 
which  are  not  feastible  for  using  other  than  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  They  are  unlikely  to  be  scrapped  to  meet 
a  theoretical  plan  of  increased  efficiency. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  anthracite  are  generally  quot¬ 
able  within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large 
producers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price  for 
certain  sizes. 


F.  o.  b.  mines 

Gross  Tons 

Broken  . 

.  $7.60-$7.75 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . ...  s . 

Pea  . 

No.  1  Buckwheat . 

.  3.50-  . . . 

Rice  . 

Barley  . 

Birdseye  . 

Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$8.50-$8.75  on  stove,  $8.50-$8.75  on  chestnut,  $7.75-$8 
on  egg,  and  from  $5.25-$5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.50-$3;  rice,  $1.90-$2.25; 
barley,  $1.10-$1.35. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
\  ork  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.47,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from 


The  movement  of  soft  coal  through  Hampton  Roads 
changed  but  little  in  the  week  ended  October  12th.  The 
total  of  276,834  net  tons  handled  was  a  decrease  of 
6.661  tons  when  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 
The  decline  occurred  in  foreign  bunker  coal,  which 


r - Foreign - > 

Week  ended — 


October  22 . 

.  21,498 

41,280 

October  29 . 

.  74,369 

30,467 

November  5 . 

.  35,725 

44,782 

November  12 . 

.  38,812 

18,790 

Hampton  Roads. 

fell  off  25,9 92  tons.  Coal  destined  for  other  purposes 
increased  slightly.  Exports  were  38,812  tons,  and 
New  England  shipments  172,564  tons. 

Details  regarding  the  tonnage  as  reported  by  the  three 
coal  exchanges  there,  are  shown  below  in  net  tons : 


< - New  Eng 

land - \ 

Other 

Cargo 

Bunker 

coastwise 

Total 

149,449 

1,924 

30,242 

244,394 

188,685 

3,844 

40,827 

338,192 

168,038 

2,262 

32,688 

283,495 

172,564 

3,880 

42,787 

276,834 
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Continental  Coal  Co.  to  Acquire  Mines. 

New  York  Concern  Which  Has  Come  to  "'rout  in  the  Wholesale  Trade  Enlarges  Its 
Organization  With  a  View  to  Branching  Out  in  Producing  End. 


The  Continental  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  90  West  Street, 
New  York,  has  recently  made  some  changes  in  its 
■executive  organization  and  some  additions  to  its  sales 
force,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  business  expan¬ 
sion  on  a  broad  scale. 

A  deal  is  being  negotiated  by  which  the  company 
will  come  into  possession  of  several  bituminous 
mines  in  central  Pennsylvania,  with  an  output  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  tons  annually.  This  tonnage,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  now  being  handled,  will  make  the 
Continental  a  still  more  important  factor  in  the  tide¬ 
water  and  line  trade  and  will  require  a  larger  selling 
organization. 

Among  the  recent  changes  is  the  election  of  W. 

H.  Howell  as  a  vice-president.  Mr.  Howell  was  for¬ 
merly  secretary  of  the  company  and  is  succeeded  in 
that  capacity  by  Willard  H.  Oberrender,  who  has 
heretofore  been  manager  of  line  sales.  Mr.  Ober¬ 
render  is  a  son  of  Frank  Oberrender,  New  York 
sales  ag^nt  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Von  Co. 

Recent  Additions  to  Force. 

1.  R.  Garrett,  formerly  connected  with  the  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co., 
has  lately  joined  the  sales  and  executive  departments 
of  the  Continental  Company  as  assistant  to  Vice- 
President  Zior. 

The  sales  department  has  recently  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Thomas  W.  Brahanny,  who  during 
i  the  Wilson  administration  was  assistant  to  Joseph 
P.  Tumulty,  the  President’s  secretary.  Mr.  Brahanny 
H  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.. 

Another  new  member  of  the  sales  force  is  W.  H. 
Brumagin,  formerly  of  the  New  \ork  office  of  the 
I  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 

The  Continental  Coal  Co.  was  organized  in  July, 
1920,  by  George  M.  Hasbrouck  and  Louis  F.  Zior. 
Mr.  Hasbrouck,  the  president,  was  for  some  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  National  City  Bank  of.  New  York, 
and  left  that  institution  to  become  identified  with  the 
Black  Diamond  Steamship  Co.  He*  participated  in 
the  organization  of  that  enterprise,  having  been  one 
of  the  original  directors. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  as  noted,  he  embarked  in 
the  coal  business  with  Mr.  Zior,  who  is  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Continental  Coal  Co.  and  also  the  treas- 


Consolidation  Buys  Mining  Property. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  24.— Coal  holdings  of 
the  Monongahela  Power  &  Railway  Co.,  aggregating 
3.500  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  and  1,000  acres  of 
Sewickley,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  for  approximately  $2,600,000.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  acres  of  surface  land  and  o00 
I'  standard  gauge  hopper  coal  cars  for  the  marketing 
of  the  coal  is  included  in  the  purchase. 

Two  coal  mines  are  included.  One  the  Stafford 
mine,  along  Paw  Paw  creek,  near  Baxter,  is  a  shaft 
mine  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  a  day.  There  are 
150  dwellings  in  the  town. 

The  other  operation  included  in  the  sale  is  the 
Rivesville  mine,  which  is  also  a  shaft  proposition 
adjoining  the  big  Rivesville  power  plant  and  the  coal 
from  there  is  used  for  fueling  the  power  plant.  This 
mine  was  opened  two  years  ago.  Thirty-five  modern 
houses  are  in  the  mining  town. 

The  1,960  acres  of  undeveloped  coal  land  lies  along 
the  Little  Paw  Paw  creek  adjoining  the  Statford 
mine  property  and  is  one  of  the  best  coal  tracts,  in 
the  county  having  been  acquired  by  the  traction 
company  three  years  ago. 

- —  * 

A  20,000  acre  field  of  coal  is  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  about  two  miles  from  Latchwood  station 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  in  Canada.  The  coal  is  said 
to  resemble  the  hard  coal  found  in  Rhode  Island. 


urer.  Although  a  young  man,  Mr.  Zior  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience  in  the  coal  trade,  having  in  fact 
been  connected  with  that  industry  during  his  entire 
career. 

Not  a  Typical  War  Baby. 

While  1920  witnessed  the  launching  of  many  new 
coal  enterprises,  most  of  which  fell  by  the  wayside. or 
had  their  fortunes  greatly  impaired  by  the  depression 
of  the  present  year,  the  Continental  has  proved  to  be 
in  no  sense  a  “war  baby”  except  by  accident  of  birth. 
It  did  not  depend  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  profit¬ 
making  opportunities  of  the  post-war  boom  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade,  particularly  the  export  end.  These 
were  extraordinary  while  they  lasted,  but  they  proved 
to  be  the  undoing  of  those  who  sought  to  make  them 
the  foundation  for  a  permanent  business. 

Rather,  the  management  of  the  Continental  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  conservative  yet ’progressive  lines.  Ex¬ 
pansion  was  the  keynote,  but  over-expansion  was 
carefully  avoided.  The  result  has  been  a  gradual  but 
sure  increase  in  business  even  under  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  company’s  selling  organization  has  been  built 
up  until  it  now  has  eleven  members,  including  repre¬ 
sentatives  throughout  New  England.  An  office  will 
shortly  be  opened  in  Detroit,  with  a  view  to  secur¬ 
ing  a  foothold  in  the  Middle  West. 

Offers  a  Varied  Line. 

The  company  is  a  factor  of  growing  importance  in 
the  tidewater  market,  having  gone  into  the  bunker 
business  extensively,  but  it  has  also  been  active  in 
cultivating  the  line  trade  and  its  recent  growth  in  that 
direction  has  been  noteworthy.  Through  its  bitu¬ 
minous  mining  connections  it  is  able  to  offer  a  varied 
line  of  hig^  and  low  volatile  coal  of  the  better  grades. 

Excellent  sources  of  supply  and  aggressive  sales¬ 
manship  have  also  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  .  a 
large  trade  in  anthracite,  both  steam  and  domestic. 
The  new  Detroit  office  will  devote  its  activities  largely 
to  pushing  the  sale  of  hard  coal  in  the  lake  and  all¬ 
rail  markets. 

When  the  pending  deal  for  the  purchase  of  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  is  consummated,  Mr.  Zior  will  devote 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  operating  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  Mr.  Hasbrouck  will  have  general  supervision 
over  sales. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  23. — The  name  of  the 
Alabama  Coal  Operators’  Association  has  been 
changed  to  the  Alabama  Mining  Institute,  with  Frank 
H.  Crockard  re-elected  as  president.  Frank  Nelson, 
Jr.,  is  vice-president,  while  James  L.  Davidson  re¬ 
mains  secretary.  Following  is  the  personnel  of  the 
new  board  of  governors  of  the  Alabama  Mining 
Institute: 

Frank  H.  Crockard,  president  Woodward  Iron 
Co.;  G.  B.  McCormack,  president  Pratt  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.;  T.  W.  McQueen,  president  Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.;  A.  B.  Aldridge,  president  Stith 
Coal  Co.;  G.  F.  Peter,  president  Southern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.’:  H.  T.  DeBardeleben,  president  DeBarde- 
leben  Coal  Co.;  C.  T.  Fairburn,  general  manager 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  J.  B.  McClary,  president 
Yolande  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  Walter  Moore,  president 
Empire  Coal  Co. 

A  new  coal  field  has  been  formed  near  Jay,  in 
Craig  county,  Oklahoma.  The  Hartford  Valley  Coal 
Co.  with  headquarters  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  leased 
10,000  acres  in  the  field  and  expect  to  start  mining 
soon.  Bituminous  coal  has  been  found  in  good  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  shallow  depth  and  the  seam  is  not  less  than 
two  feet  thick  and  some  as  thick  as  three  feet  at  less 
than  400  feet  depth.  The  Frisco  Railroad  expects  to 
put  in  a  spur  from  Vinita  as  soon  as  the  fields  begin 
to  produce  in  quantity. 


TEST  CASE  HEARD 

Suit  of  Coal  Company  to  Recover  from 
Government  Before  Supreme  Court. 

The  case  of  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  against  the  Government,  to  recover  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  contract  price  of  certain  coal  di¬ 
verted  by  the  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war 
and  the  fixed  price,  was  argued  before  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  recently. 

According  to  the  plaintiff’s  attorneys,  12,823  tons 
produced  by  the  company  was  diverted  from  its  usual 
channels  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  between 
June  and  November,  1918.  The  price  realized  on  this 
tonnage  was  $3.30  per  gross  ton,  whereas  the  con¬ 
tracts  on  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  applied 
called  for  payment  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  gross  ton. 
This  difference  of  $1.20  represented  an  aggregate  loss 
of  $15,337,  it  is  contended,  and  the  company  filed  a 
petition  with  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  for  that  sum. 

The  Government  demurred  to  the  petition  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  sustained  the  demurrer.  An  appeal 
was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  heard 
the  arguments  of  both  sides  a  few  days  ago. 

Will  Form  Important  Precedent. 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  test  suit,  and  if  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  holds  that  the  Morrisdale  company  is 
entitled  to  compensation,  many  other  companies  that 
lost  money  by  similar  diversions  will  no  doubt  begin 
action  to  recover  from  the  Government. 

The  plaintiff  contended  that  the  diverting  of  its 
coal  was  a  taking  of  private  property  for  the  public 
use  and  that,  while  the  functioning  of  the  fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  an  exercise  of  the  war  power  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  the  fact 
that  its  coal  was  taken  incidental  to  the  exercise  of 
such  power  does  not  repudiate  the  obligation  of  the 
Constitution  to  make  just  compensation  for  it. 

In  determining  what  constitutes  just  compensation, 
the  counsel  asserted  that  the  value  to  the  individual 
from  whom  the  property  is  taken  should  be  the  basis 
and  that  in  this  case  such  value  is  the  price  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  received  under  bona  fide  contracts 
made  prior  to  August  10,  1917. 


Anthracite  Miners  Well  Paid. 

In  a  statement  recently  given  out  by  the  General 
Policies  Committee  of  Anthracite  Operators  it  is 
said  that  the  incomes  of  hard  coal  miners  under  the 
prevailing  wage  rates  are  large  enough  to  provide 
a  comfortable  living  even  in  the  largest  cities.  “In 
the  anthracite  region,  however,”  continues  the  state¬ 
ment,  “these  incomes  are  worth  approximately  20 
per  cent  more  than  the  city  dweller’s  salary,  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living. 

“Miners  pay  low  rents.  Few  of  the  houses  built 
by  the  anthracite  producing  companies  rent  for  more 
than  $10  a  month.  Many  of  these  are  comfortable 
six-room  dwellings,  with  electricity,  porcelain  and 
nickel  plumbing,  concrete  basements  and  graded 
lawns. 

“One  of  the  companies  in  the  Scranton  region  re¬ 
cently  examined  its  payrolls  and  found  that  in  August 
of  this  year,  miners  had  earned  the  following 
amounts :  $436,  $401,  $449,  $427,  $398,  $348,  $376, 
$495. 

“These  are  among  the  better  paid  men.  Earnings 
like  the  above  followed  the  17  per  cent  wage  increase 
awarded  in  August,  1920.  Since  August,  1920,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  antracite  region  has  declined  22 
per  cent.” 


Boone  County  Coal  Corp.  Changes. 

W.  M.  Wiley,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  Sharpies, 
W.  Va.,  announces  the  following  changes  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  organization,  effective  November  15th: 

A.  F.  Martin  is  appointed  sales  manager,  vice  R.  B. 
Isner,  resigned. 

O.  M.  Hayden  is  appointed  auditor,  vice  A.  F. 
Martin. 

J.  P.  Colgan  is  appointed  purchasing  agent,  vice 
R.  B.  Isner,  resigned. 
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NEW  BRIQUETTE  PLANT  CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Burnrite  Company  Will  Turn  Out  100  Tons 
Daily  at  Perth  Amboy. 

The  Burnrite  Coal  Briquette  Co.  has  a  new  bri¬ 
quetting  plant  under  construction  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  per 
hour  and  will  have  facilities  for  shipping  both  by 
rail  and  water.  Anthracite  culm  and  dust  will  be 
the  raw  material  used. 

It  will  be  similar  in  design  to  the  company’s  plant 
at  Newark,  though  much  larger.  The  Newark  factory 
has  a  capacity  of  20  tons  an  hour,  and  is  now  running 
two  shifts  daily  of  ten  hours  each.  Because  of  the 
ready  demand  for  this  fuel,  which  is  sold  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  new  and  larger  plant  at  Perth 
Amboy. 

The  briquettes  weigh  about  two  and  one-half  ounces 
each,  and  are  manufactured  under  a  process  developed 
by  F.  M.  Crossman,  president  of  the  company,  whose 
office  is  at  141  West  36th  street,  New  York. 

The  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
building  factories  wherever  they  can  be  economically 
operated.  As  a  domestic  fuel  the  briquettes  have 
proved  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  given  them  a 
fair  trial.  There  is  practically  an  unlimited  field  for 
the  exploitation  of  this  fuel,  as  it  sells  for  less  than 
egg,  stove  and  chestnut  anthracite  and  is  said  to  give 
out  20  to  30  per  cent  more  heat,  ton  for  ton,  when 
properly  burned. 

If  a  broad  market  could  be  built  up  for  briquettes 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  both  for  the  public  and  the 
mining  companies.  The  former  would  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  fuel,  while  the  producers 
would  have  a  new  and  more  profitable  outlet  for 
their  steam  sizes.  The  low  prices  realized  on  this 
part  of  the  tonnage  is  partly  responsible  for  domestic 
coal  selling  so  high. 


Average  Price  of  Exports. 

Average  monthly  prices  of  coal,  both  grades,  ex¬ 
ported  during  the  years  1921  and  three  years  previous 
are  given  below.  These  are  based  on  the  value  at 


the  time  of 

exportation  at  the 

ports 

from 

which 

shipped. 

Month 

f 

Anthracite 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

Tanuary  . . . 

.  $6.74 

$7.45 

$8.70  $11.20 

February  . . 

.  6.67 

7.22 

8.80 

10.95 

March  . 

.  6.51 

7.38 

8.03 

11.05 

April  . 

.  6.58 

8.17 

8.87 

10.90 

May  . 

.  6.37 

8.15 

9.05 

10.77 

June  . 

.  6.33 

8.44 

9.34 

10.77 

July  . . 

.  6.40 

8.13 

9.20 

10.58 

August  .... 

.  6.35 

8.48 

9.85 

10.95 

September  . 

.  6.58 

8.35 

10.05 

10.50 

October  .... 

.  6.58 

8.48 

10.05 

November  . . 

.  6.82 

8.80 

10.67 

December  . . 

.  7.38 

8.75 

10.50 

Month 

f 

Bituminous 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

January  .... 

.  $3.80 

$4.68 

$5.60 

$7.60 

February  . . . 

.  4.08 

4.38 

5.46 

7.15 

March  . 

.  4.02 

5.00 

5.66 

6.90 

April  . 

4.80 

6.35 

6.28 

May  . 

.  3.66 

4.20 

7.10 

6.02 

June  . 

.  3.87 

4.38 

7.98 

5.50 

July  . 

.  4.00 

4.30 

9.38 

5.75 

August  . . . . , 

.  3.93 

4.62 

10.35 

4.83 

September  . . 

.  4.02 

4.90 

10.35 

5.00 

October  . 

.  4.15 

5.03 

10.67 

November  . . 

.  4.00 

5.13 

10.05 

December  . . . 

.  4.18 

4.83 

8.45 

The  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Baltimore  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Franklin  P.  Dickerman  receiver  for  the 
property  in  Maryland  belonging  to  the  Georges 
Creek  &  Fhoenix  Mining  Co.,  a  Maryland  corpor¬ 
ation  with  its  principal  office  in  Philadelphia.  A  few 
days  previously  Mr.  Dickerman  was  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  company’s  property  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  stated  in  the  petition  that  the  company  has 
assets  of  about  $200,000  and  liabilities  of  $134,000, 
but  was  in  need  of  ready  cash  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions. 


Weekly  Total  Falls  Back  Due  to  Holidays, 
but  Daily  Production  Rises. 


Production  of  bituminous  coal  showed  a  further 
drop  of  nearly  a  million  tons  in  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  12th,  but  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Armistice  Day,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
some  mines  closed  on  Election  Day.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  return  to  work  of  miners  in  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  who  had  struck  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  discontinuance  of  the  check-off  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  the  output  or  at  least  prevent  a 
still  greater  loss. 

Taking  these  various  factors  into  consideration,  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  concludes  that  the  average 
production  per  working  day  showed  a  slight  increase 
over  the  preceding  week. 

The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below 
with  comparisons  for  last  year : 


< - Net  Tons - > 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

October  22 .  11,049,000  12,232,000 

October  29 .  10,956,000  12,407,000 

November  5 .  9,315,000  11,429,000 

November  12  .  8,466,000  12,132,000 


Soft  coal  output  for  the  calendar  year  to  date  is 
reported  at  355,990,000  tons,  compared  with  472,349,- 
000  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


Anthracite  Production. 


Holidays  also  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  anthracite 
output,  which  is  estimated  at  1,373,000  tons  for  the 
week  ending  November  12th,  as  compared  with  1,942,- 
000  tons  for  the  latest  full-time  week.  The  record 
for  several  weeks  past  is  shown  below,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  1920: 

' - Net  Tons - n 

Week  ending —  1921  1920 

October  22 .  1,942,000  1,969,000 

October  29 .  1,780,000  1,743,000 

November  5 .  1,716,000  1,429,000 

November  12 .  1,373,000  1,770,000 

Production  of  anthracite  from  January  1st  to  the 
end  of  October  was  74,400,000  net  tons.  This  is 
1,200,000  tons  ahead  of  1920,  and  well  in  excess  of 
1915,  1916  and  1919.  The  present  year,  however,  is  in 
round  numbers  1,500,000  tons  behind  1913  and  1914. 


Alabama  Coal  Mines  Active. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  23. — Coal  production  in 
the  Alabama  fields  is  now  only  slightly  below  the 
weekly  average  for  1920,  according  to  latest  available 
figures,  which  show  that  the  weekly  production  re¬ 
ported  is  now  287,000  tons.  Adding  to  this  10,000  to 
15,000  tons  of  coal  mined  but  not  reported,  it  is 
shown  that  the  total  production  is  around  300,000 
tons,  compared  with  a  1920  average  of  330,000  tons. 

The  lowest  production  point  reached  this  year  was 
165,000  tons,  exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  1920  average. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  each  week  for  the  past  two  months,  and 
a  big  spurt  was  noted  just  prior  to  October  1st,  due 
to  the  threatened  railway  strike. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to.  New  England  for  several  weeks  past  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  with  comparisons  for 


last  year: 

' - 1921 - -H  r— 1920 — — \ 

Week  Anth.  Bit.  Anth.  Bit. 

Ended  Cars  Cars  Cars  Cars 

October  22  .  2,900  -  2,857  3,474  5,512 

October  29 .  3,208  2,971  3,388  5,054 

November  5  . .  3,309  3,548  2,210  4,653 

November  12  .  3,032  3,459  2,230  4,773 


The  West  Shore  Railroad  is  accumulating  a  large 
reserve  supply  of  coal  at  Newark,  N.  Y.  Upwards 
of  10,000  tons  has  already  been  placed  in  storage 
in  the  railroad  yard  there,  and  it  is  understood  that 
an  additional  10,000  tons  will  be  laid  down. 


PROGRESS  IN  GAS  MAKING 


Experts  Predict  Its  Further  Adoption  as  a 
Substitute  for  Coal. 

Charles  A.  Munroe,  president  of  the  American 
Gas  Association,  in  his  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  that  organization  in  Chicago  last  week 
said  that  such  progress  is  being  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gas  that  the  use  of  coal  in  cities  may  be 
expected  to  cease  before  long. 

We  can  confidently  look  forward  to  progress 
not  alone  in  the  development  of  the  field  for  the 
utilization  of  gas  but  also  in  the  production  of  the 
gas  itself,”  he  told  the  delegates.  “The  process  of 
distilling  coal  can  with  proper  co-operation  be  ma¬ 
terially  cheapened  and  within  the  next  few  years 
there  should  be  perfections  in  the  art  that  will  greatly 
reduce  production  cost. 

Then  the  great  public  demand  that  smoke,  soot 
and  grime  be  obliterated  and  that  the  annual  coal 
problem  be  solved  will  be  realized.  Use  of  solid 
fuels  such  as  coal  in  cities  will  end,  and  when  the 
transformation  comes  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
will  be  greatly  improved  and  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  saved,  as  well  as  the  nation’s 
coal  resources  conserved.” 

May  Supersede  Coal  for  Heating. 

The  report  of  the  association’s  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Fuel  is  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  for 
while  it  does  not  assert  that  gas  will  ever  super¬ 
sede  coal  for  operating  power  plants  in  factories, 
the  statement  is  made  that  it  may  eventually  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  coal  for  heating  industrial 
establishments,  as  well  as  office  buildings  and  homes. 

‘  We  can  now  with  all  certainty  look  upon  the  time 
when  gas  business  will  be  the  biggest  of  our  public 
service  institutions  and  take  care  of  the  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  in  every  city,  town  and  municipality” 
said  the  report  submitted  by  H.  O.  Loebell,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Rate  Revision  Needed. 

With  proper  revision  of  rate  and  service  standards, 
coupled  with  the  rapid  progress  in  the  gas  making 
art  now  under  way,  these  things  will  be  possible, 
the  report  says : 

Entrance  of  gas  in  all  competitive  fuel  markets, 
with  its  possible  complete  utilization  for  heating 
purposes  by  all  industry  of  the  nation. 

Its  complete  use  for  city  heating,  doing  entirely 
away  with  furnaces  and  stoves  in  the  home  or  the 
office  building,  just  as  the  kitchen  gas  range  did 
away  with  the  coal  stove,  eliminating  the  worries 
attendant  to  coal  supplies  or  those  resultant  from' 
dirt,  smoke  or  ashes. 

Conservation  of  the  nation’s  poorer  grades  of 
coal,  now  largely  wasted,  and  its  transformation  into 
gaseous  heat  units.” 

Improper  rate  schedules,  not  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  gas  users,  and  obsolete  restrictions 
placed  through  regulation  upon  the  industry,  are 
the  big  hampering  influences  at  present,  the  report 
says,  charging  that  America  is  not  taking  advantage 
of  lessons  learned  during  the  war.  Inventive  genius 
is  doing  its  full  share  in  solving  the  fuel  problems, 
the  report  adds,  reciting  vast  recent  progress  made 
in  producing  gaseous  fuel. 

With  success  in  the  development  of  proper  in¬ 
dustrial  rates  and  more  efficient  appliances  we  shall 
be  able  to  lower  the  cost  of  gas  to  the  consumers  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  a 
tremendous  increase  in  gas  service  for  the  nation,” 
says  the  report.  “The  potentialities  of  gas  have  been, 
realized  to  only  a  very  small  extent.” 


Alexander  Howat,  former  district  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  for  the  State  of  Kansas,  who 
is  now  serving  a  term  in  jail  for  calling  a  miners’ 
strike  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  has  been  expelled  from  the  organization,  as 
have  also  other  former  district  officials.  It  is  said 
that  about  4,000  miners  now  on  strike  in  Kansas  in 
defiance  of  the  international  leaders  will  shortly  be 
suspended. 
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New  Jersey  Dealers'  Publicity  Campaign. 


Coal  Men  in  Elizabeth  and  Vicinity  Use  Advertising  Space  in  the  Local  ami 
Metropolitan  Papers  to  Set  Public  Right  on  Their  Problems. 


Reference  was  recently  made  in  these  columns  to 
the  advertising  campaign  of  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Coal  Exchange,  which  is  undertaking  to  tell  the  public 
something  about  the  retailer’s  problems,  just  as  the 
anthracite  operators  have  been  doing  with  respect 
to  their  own  problems. 

Not  only  have  the  New  Jersey  dealers  used  their 
local  papers,  but  they  have  even  utilized  such  publi¬ 
cations  as  the  New  York  Times,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  commuting  element.  The  text  and 
typographical  arrangement  of  the  advertisements 
betray  the  professional  touch.  They  occupy  space 
three  columns  wide  by  twelve  inches  deep,  being 
given  uniform  display  in  all  papers,  and  each  carries 
an  illustration  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter. 

The  New  Jersey  exchange  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  broad-gauge  and  public-spirited  manner  in 
which  it  has  carried  on  its  publicity  work.  It  is 
not  a  particularly  large  organization,  its  member¬ 
ship  being  confined  to  about  20  small  towns  center¬ 
ing  about  Elizabeth.  The  expense  of  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  must  have  called  for  very  liberal  contributions 
from  the  members,  and  their  example  might  well  be 
followed  by  retailers  in  other  sections,  who  are  of 
course  equally  in  need  of  favorable  publicity. 

Misleading  statements  made  at  a  recent  legislative 
investigation  are  responsible  in  part  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  although  the  members  of  the  exchange  had 
discussed  the  matter  tentatively  before  the  inquiry 
was  started.  Charges  had  been  made  that  the  ex¬ 
change  was  a  price-fixing  organization  and  that  its 
members  were  selling  coal  at  unduly  high  prices. 
These  were  aired  at  a  grand  jury  investigation  last 
June  and  the  exchange  was  completely  exonerated. 

After  disposing  of  this  matter  the  exchange  has 
gone  directly,  specifically  and  definitely  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  retailers’  profits.  The  exchange  believes  this 
is  the  first  purely  educational  advertising  campaign 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  local  dealers’  organization. 


“The  biggest  and  most  troublesome  item  of  cost  to 
the  retail  coal  dealer,  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  coal 
at  the  mines,  freight  rates  and  wages,  is  for  ‘degra¬ 
dation.’ 

“This  term,  as  applied  to  coal,  means  the  breaking 
up  of  larger-sized  coal  into  smaller  and  less  valuable 

sizes. 

“A  dealer  orders  a  consignment  of  anthracite  stove 
coal  from  the  mines.  The  cars  are  loaded  at  the 
mine  breaker  and  a  quantity  of  the  coal  will  be 
broken  into  smaller  sizes  in  the  process  of  loading. 
Further  breakage  occurs  through  the  jarring  of  the 
cars  in  transit. 

“When  the  consignment  arrives  at  destination,  the 
coal  is  unloaded  by  one  of  several  methods — 

“It  may  be  dumped  direct  from  the  car  into 
pockets,  or  it  may  be  dropped  into  a  hopper  un¬ 
derneath  the  railroad  track  whence  it  is  carried  to 
the  proper  pocket  by  mechanical  conveyors.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  dealer  has  no  siding,  the 
coal  has  to  be  shoveled  off  the  car  by  hand  and 
carted  to  the  dealer’s  yard. 

“All  this  necessary  handling  causes  further  break¬ 
age  or  ‘degradation.’ 

“When  a  customer  orders  a  ton  of  the  stove-size 
anthracite,  the  coal  is  screened  by  the  dealer  and  the 
fine,  broken  coal,  dirt  and  dust  are  removed  before 
the  coal  is  delivered. 

“This  fine  coal  is  not  a  total  loss,  because  it  can  be 
run  through  finer  screens  and  sold  as  pea  or  steam 
coal.  It  is  perfectly  good  coal,  but  the  dealer  paid 
stove  coal  prices  for  it  and  must  sell  it  for  much 
less  than  that  price. 

“At  the  end  of  the  screening  process,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  certain  proportion  which  is  unsalable  at 
any  price. 

“The  loss  to  the  dealer  by  reason  of  ‘degradation’ 
averages  48  cents  on  every  ton  of  coal  he  handles.” 


Gross  Margin  Explained. 

One  of  the  advertisements  appears  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “What  Is  the  Coal  Dealer’s  Gross  Margin?” 
Its  text  is  as  follows : 

“The  item  ‘Gross  Margin’  in  the  statement  of  costs 
recently  published  in  these  advertisements*  has 
aroused  comment  and  is  apparently  not  understood. 

“Gross  margin,  as  has  been  explained,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  coal  at  destination  and 
the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  it. 

“In  other  words,  the  retailer  in  the  district  served 
by  the  members  of  the  Central  New  Jersey  Coal 
Exchange,  pays  an  average  of  $8.10  a  gross  ton  for 
anthracite  stove  coal  at  the  mines. 

“Then  he  pays  an  average  freight  rate  and  war 
tax  of  $2.74  a  gross  ton  to  get  the  coal  to  his  yard. 

“This  amounts  to  $10.84  a  gross  ton  of  2,240  lbs., 
which  is  the  unit  of  weight  required  by  law  where 
the  coal  is  produced.  The  figure  is  equivalent  to 
$9.68  a  net  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  which  is  the  unit  of 
weight  by  which  anthracite  is  sold  at  retail  outside  of 
Pennsylvania  and  with  which  the  public  is  most 
familiar. 

“In  this  district,  the  retail  selling  price  of  anthra¬ 
cite  stove  coal  ranges  from  $13  to  $14  a  net  ton, 
averaging  $13.64  for  the  whole  district. 

“This  gives  the  dealer  an  average  gross  margin  of 
$3.96  a  net  ton. 

“Gross  margin  is  not  profit.  Out  of  it  the  retailer 
must  pay  all  of  his  expenses  of  operation  which  in 
this  district  averaged  $3.55  a  net  ton  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year. 

“There  remains  a  difference  of  41  cents  a  net  ton 
I  out  of  which  comes  the  interest  on  the  dealer’s  in- 
:  vestment  and  a  surplus  for  improvements.  What 
*  is  left  is  profit.” 

Another  of  the  series  is  headed  “Dealer’s  Loss 
from  Broken  Coal  Is  a  Big  Item.”  Then  it  says: 

*See  Saward's  Journal,  issue  of  November  19,  page  577. 


Service  Rendered  by  Dealer. 

A  third  advertisement  treats  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  coal  dealer.  It  says : 

“Coal  consumers  frequently  ask  why  they  cannot 
buy  anthracite  coal  in  carload  lots  direct  from  the 
mines,  either  for  their  own  use  or  to  be  divided 
among  several  consumers. 

“Aside  from  expediency  and  fairness  to  the  entire 
community,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  this  cannot 
be  done.  But  it  doesn’t  pay  in  the  long  run. 

“Some  large  industrial  concerns — a  few  of  them 
in  this  district — have  bought  consignments  of  coal 
direct  from  the  mines  and  sold  it  to  their  employes 
at  cost  plus  freight. 

“They  have  assumed  no  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  the  coal.  It  is  not  screened  before  de¬ 
livery  and  the  employes  who  buy  it  have  to  arrange 
and  pay  for  delivery  to  their  homes. 

“In  this  district  they  have  saved  about  a  dollar  a 
ton  on  the  retail  price,  but  lack  of  screening  has 
lowered  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  these  transactions 
have  shown  an  actual  loss  when  this  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

“The  retail  coal  dealer  is  a  highly  necessary  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  coal,  especially  to  domestic 
consumers.  He  is  a  heavy  taxpayer  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  he  employs  considerable  labor  and  his  in¬ 
vestment  in  his  business  is  large. 

“He  renders  real  service  and  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
profit. 

“If  those  consumers  whose  means  are  sufficient  to 
permit  them  to  buy  coal  in  car-lots  direct  from  the 
mines,  were  to  do  so,  it  would  mean  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  costs  would  have  to  be  divided  among  fewer 
customers  and  those  who  could  least  afford  it  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  their  coal. 

“During  the  stringency  last  year,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  mines  to  ship  direct  to  consumers  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  who  would  otherwise  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  without  coal.  After  paying  for  weigh- 
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ing  and  delivering,  it  was  found  in  most  instances, 
that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  buy  the  coal  from 
a  retailer,  had  it  been  obtainable  in  that  way. 

“It  has  been  shown  that  the  retailers’  profits  in 
the  territory  served  by  members  of  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Coal  Exchange  are  very  small,  averaging  only 
41  cents  a  ton,  gross  profit — less,  in  fact,  than  a  fair 
compmsation  for  the  service  they  perform.” 


COKE  TONNAGE  GAINS 


Output  of  By-Product  and  Beehive  Shows 
Fair  Increase  in  October. 


A  slight  but  encouraging  increase  marked  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hy-product  coke  in  October.  The  total 
output  for  the  month  is  placed  at  1,734,000  net  tons, 
an  increase  over  September  of  311,000  tons,  or  21.8- 
per  cent.  As  the  capacity  of  the  plants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  approximately  3,661,000  net  tons  a  month,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  output  was  but  47.4  per  cent 
as  against  85  or  90  per  cent  when  the  demand  for 
coke  is  most  active. 

The  number  of  plants  active  during  the  month  was 
57.  Fourteen  plants  were  idle  throughout  the  month. 
One  new  plant,  that  of  the  Chicago  By-Product  Coke 
Co.,  operated  for  the  first  time  during  October. 

These  figures  of  by-product  coke  produption  are 
based  on  reports  from  70  of  the  71  plants  now  irt 
existence,  and  include  an  estimate  for  the  one  plant 
not  reporting. 

The  October  output  of  beehive  coke  also  showed  a 
slight  increase  and  amounted  to  416,000  tons,  as 
against  289,000  in  the  month  preceding.  The  total 
production  of  both  kinds  of  coke  was  thus  2,150,000 
tons,  less  than  half  the  monthly  average  in  1920. 

Monthly  Production. 

The  output  of  both  kinds  of  coke  in  recent  months- 
(exclusive  of  screenings  and  breeze)  is  shown  below 
in  net  tons,  with  monthly  average  production  in  sev¬ 
eral  recent  years : 

By-product  Beehive  Total 


1917  monthly  average..  1,870,000  2,764,000  4,634,000 

1918  monthly  average..  2,166,000  2,540,000  4,706,000 

191Q  monthly  average..  2,095,000  1,587,000  3,682,000 

1920  monthly  average..  2,565,000  1.748,000  4,313,000 

Tuly,  1921  .  1,285,000  181,000  1,466,000 

'August,  1921  .  1,402,000  248,000  1,650,000 

September,  1921  .  1,423,000  289,000  1,712.000 

October,  1921 .  1,734,000  416,000  2,150,000 


The  small  production  of  coke  is  a  factor  of  great 
importance  in  the  demand  for  coal.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  month  of  October  the  beehive  ovens 
used  656,000  tons  of  coal,  and  the  by-product  ovens 
2,491,000  tons.  The  total — 3,147,000  tons — was  only 
49  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  consumption  of 
coal  for  coke  manufacture  in  1920. 

In  other  words,  depression  in  the  coke  industry 
alone  accounts  for  a  reduction  of  over  3,000.000  tons 
in  monthly  requirements  for  coal  today  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago. 


Coal  Used  in  Coke  Making. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  monthly 
consumption  of  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  in 
recent  months,  with  comparisons  for  other  recent 


years : 

Consumed  in 
By-product 


Ovens 

1917  monthly  average..  2,625,000 

1918  monthly  average.  .  3,072,000 

1919  monthly  average.  .  2,988,000 

1920  monthly  average.  .  3,685,000 

July,  1921  .  1, 846,000a 

August,  1921  .  2, 015, 000a 

September,  1921  .  2,044,000a 

October,  1921  .  2, 491,000a 


Consumed 

in  Beehive  Total  Coal 
Ovens  Consumed 
4,354,000  6,979,000 

4,014,000  7,086,000 

2,478,000  5,466,000 

2,758, 000a  6,443,000 

286,000a  2,132,000 

391,000a  2,406.000 

456,000a  2,500,000 

656,000a  3,147,000 


(a)  Assuming  a  yield  in  merchantable  coke  of  69.6  per  cent 
of  the  coal  charged  in  by-product  ovens,  and  63.4  per  cent 
in  beehive  ovens. 


Announcement  was  made  this  week  by  the  Chapman 
Valve  Manufacturing  Co.  that  its  plant  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  will  resume  full  time  next  Monday  with 
practically  a  full  warking  force  of  between  700  and 
800  hands.  The  step  is  said  to  be  due  to  improved 
business  condition.  Lately  the  factory  has  operated 
five  days  a  week. 


The  tipple  at  the  Tremont  mine  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  located  on  the  Monongahelia  River  near 
Fayette  City,  Pa.,  was  burned  one  night,  recently  . 
It  was  used  for  loading  coal  into  barges. 
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BRITISH  VIEW  OF  EXPORTS 

Severe  Competition  in  Principal  South 
American  Markets  Is  Looked  for. 

In  discussing  the  outlook  for  British  coal  exporters 
regaining  the  greater  part  of  their  pre-war  trade  in 
South  America  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce 
says : 

“Our  pre-war  wealth  and  the  enormous  activity  of 
our  merchant  marine  was  based  on  our  foreign  coal 
trade.  The  travelers  who  went  round  the  world  pre¬ 
vious  to  1914  never  got  very  far  away  from  British 
coal.  They  saw  depots  filled  with  it  every  where ;  all 
nations  bought  our  cheap  and  excellent  coal  and  this 
country  thrived  on  the  trade. 

“The  United  States  got  into  this  trade  shortly  after 
the  war  when  British  coal  exports  were  severely  cur¬ 
tailed  due  to  obvious  reasons.  Their  coal  trade  with 
Brazil  by  1916  had  jumped  up  well  over  750,000  tons 
per  annum  while  ours  had  dwindled  away  to  200,000 
tons  or  so. 

Situation  in  Brazil. 

“On  this  side  the  way  has  not  yet  been  completely 
paved  for  the  restoration  of  our  coal  trade  with 
countries  such  as  Brazil.  A  little  chartering  has  been 
put  through  lately  for  Rio  on  the  basis  of  18  shillings 
from  Wales,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  im¬ 
provement. 

“From  the  American  ports  orders  are  quoting  $5 
to  $5.50  per  ton  on  ‘Welsh’  form  and  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  owners 
to  take  this  business.  On  the  matter  of  freight  there 
is  a  margin  in  favor  of  this  country,  but  in  other 
directions  the  position  is  rather  obscure.  It  is  said 
that  the  coal  industry  here  was  never  in  such  a  sorry 
plight  and  that  the  heavy  hand  of  government  con¬ 
trol  still  holds  back  progress. 

Little  Chance  of  Government  Aid. 

“According  to  one  report  175,000  miners  are  unem¬ 
ployed  and  a  large  percentage  only  working  three 
days  a  week.  Suggestions  have  been  put  forward  for 
reviving  the  industry,  but  they  involve  further  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  running  into  eight  to  ten  million  pounds 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  country  could  stand  it. 

“The  American  exporters  will  try  to  capture  trade 
by  giving  long-term  credits  and  this  will  find  the 
British  firm  at  a  disadvantage.  The  margin  of  profit 
on  coal  sold  for  export  by  this  country  is  so  fine,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  that  long  credits  become  almost  im¬ 
possible. 

“A  few  contracts  have  been  booked  for  shipment 
next  year  at  very  low  rates,  from  which  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  mine  owners  expect  wages  and 
working  costs  to  fall,  but  the  less  the  government 
has  to  do  with  the  business  the  better.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  continue  the 
bureaucratic  control  indefinitely,  but  this  would  be 
disastrous  to  all  concerned. 

“If  the  coal  industry  of  this  country  is  going  to 
be  mismanaged  again  by  the  officials  up  and  down  the 
United  Kingdom  we  shall  simply  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  exporters  and  making  them  a 
present  of  our  valuable  trade.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
almost  impossible,  while  the  present  state  of  chaos 
lasts  for  anybody  to  try  to  secure  the  valuable  long 
date  contracts  that  are  going  from  time  to  time  un¬ 
less  they  are  prepared  to  face  the  risk  of  making  very 
heavy  losses. 

“Coal  exporters  are  working  in  the  dark,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  is  bound 
to  suffer.  We  must  send  large  quantities  of  coal  to 
Brazil  and  also  the  River  Plate  to  aid  us  as  a  setoff 
against  the  large  quantities  of  grain  we  take  from 
South  America;  moreover,  this  coal  trade  is  a  very 
valuable  item  to  our  shipping  as  it  keeps  our  tonnage 
employed.” 


Central  Pennsylvania  papers  report  that  the  Port¬ 
age  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  of  Beaverdale,  Cambria 
County,  has  practically  closed  a  deal  by  which  it  will 
come  into  possession  of  over  2,500  acres  of  unde¬ 
veloped  coal  land  in  Karthaus  township,  Clearfield 
County. 


SIZING  CARDIFF  COAL 

How  Output  of  South  Wales  Collieries  Is 
Prepared  and  Classified. 

Cardiff,  Wales,  Nov.  4. — South  Wales  mines  ap¬ 
proximately  47  per  cent  steam  coals,  31  per  cent 
bituminous  coals,  and  22  per  cent  anthracite  coals. 

The  coal  is  raised  from  the  pits  as  run-of-mine, 
but  at  the  surface  of  almost  every  colliery  there  is 
a  screen  which  separates  the  large  coal  from  the 
small. 

The  coal  as  mined  is  passed  over  a  screen  17  feet 
long  and  about  5  feet  6  inches  wide  and  which  has 
longitudinal  bars  1%  inches  apart.  This  screen  is 
placed  over  two  lines  of  wagons  (or  railroad  cars, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  United  States)  and  as  the 
trams  of  coal  are  wound  to  the  surface  of  the  pit 
they  are  tipped  on  to  this  screen. 

One  line  of  wagons  takes  the  small  coal  and  a 
further  line  of  wagons  at  the  end  of  the  screen  or 
spout  receives  the  large  coal  as  it  passes  from  the 
end  of  the  screen.  All  coal  up  to  one  and  one- 
eighth  inches  therefore  drops  through  this  screen  and 
is  caught  in  the  small  coal  wagon  below. 

The  small  coal  thus  obtained  is  known  as  “Colliery 
Small’’  and  is  generally  accepted  as  being  that  part 
of  the  mined  coal  which  falls  through  longitudinal 
bars  one  and  one-eighth  inches  apart. 

In  some  cases  this  “Colliery  Small”  is  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  Nuts,  Peas,  Beans  and  Duff.  Collieries 
that  treat  “Colliery  Small”  in  this  way  pass  it  over 
screens  of  varying  sizes,  resulting  in  various  sizes 
of  small  coal  being  obtained,  which  are  known  under 
the  above  names. 

Coal  Washing  Extensively  Practiced. 

Practically  all  collieries  that  sub-divide  “Colliery 
Small”  have  washeries  and  the  Nuts,  Beans,  Peas 
and  Duff  are  washed  before  being  offered  on  the 
market.  This  washing  process  has  developed  con¬ 
siderably  of  late  years  and  greatly  enhances  the  value 
of  the  coal,  making  it  of  a  very  clean  character, 
the  ash  being  very  considerably  reduced  in  the 
washing. 

Nuts  are  obtained  by  passing  the  “Colliery  Small” 
over  a  screen  with  perforated  holes  of  %  inches. 
The  Beans,  Peas  and  Duff,  being  smaller,  fall  through 
this  screen. 

Beans  are  obtained  by  passing  the  coal  which  has 
fallen  through  the  Nuts  screen  over  a  similar  screen 
but  with  ^-inch  perforations,  the  Peas  and  Duff 
falling  through  this  screen. 

Lastly  the  Peas  and  Duff  are  passed  over  a  screen 
with  %-inch  perforations.  The  Peas  pass  over  this 
screen  and  the  Duff  falls  through. 

Description  of  Sizes. 

This  further  screening  process  of  “Colliery  Small” 
coal  therefore  produces  the  following  sized  coals : 

Nuts,  from  %  to  V/&  inches. 

Beans,  from  5/&  to  Y&  inches. 

Peas,  from  •>£  to  §£  inches. 

Duff,  below  Mi  inches. 

The  Duff  is  invariably  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  coke. 

( Through  our  Cardiff  correspondent  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  any  of  our  readers  with  any  special 
information  required  in  regard  to  Welsh  coals.  The 
full  analysis  of  any  coal  mil  be  supplied  on  appli¬ 
cation.) 


Good  for  Cincinnati. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Cincinnati  trade  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  showing  made  in  a  western  paper;  the 
fine  display  at  a  time  when  so  many  concerns  are 
inclined  to  travel  through  the  back  alleys  and 
otherwise  avoid  notice.  It  is  good  to  see  that 
some  have  the  courage  to  stand  out  on  the  street 
corners  and  wave  their  flags.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  dealers  in  at  least  one  city  are  alive  to 
the  advantage  of  advertising,  despite  the  com¬ 
plaints  in  other  directions. 


Advertising  carries  your  “I  have  it”  to  the  man 
who  says,  “I  want  it.” 


LONDON  RETAIL  TRADE 

Conditions  There  Bear  Striking  Resemblance 
to  Those  in  United  States. 

London  coal  dealers  are  confronted  with  the  same 
situation  as  are  those  in  American  cities,  namely, 
how  to  convince  the  public  that  excessive  profits 
by  the  retail  distributors  are  not  responsible  for  the 
high  prices.  Incidentally,  popular  opinion  in  the 
British  metropolis  favors  the  theory  that  house¬ 
hold  coal  will  soon  be  cheaper,  and  the  expectations 
of  a  decline,  as  well  as  the  mild  weather  that  has 
prevailed  so  far,  are  causing  domestic  users  to  buy 
only  for  current  needs. 

The  situation  in  London  is  described  in  a  report 
recently  received  by  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co., 
which  says  in  part : 

“Coal  merchants  in  the  London  district  are  still 
waiting  for  the  public  to  place  orders  for  the  fuel 
which  will  be  required  during  the  winter.  Two 
reasons  are  given  in  explanation  of  the  present 
slowness  of  demand.  One  is  the  exceptional  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  period  of  fine,  warm  weather,  and 
the  other  is  a  widely  held  opinion  that  prices  will 
be  lower. 

“London  merchants  contend  that  present  rates  for 
house  coal  cannot  be  further  reduced  until  the  pit 
head  cost  is  lowered,  as  the  margin  taken  to  cover 
establishment  charges,  cost  of  delivery  to  consumer, 
and  profit  is  not  more  than  the  margin  allowed 
under  control,  and  in  many  cases  is  substantially 
less.  Should  pit  head  prices  be  lowered  the  move¬ 
ment  of  market  will  be  followed  in  fixing  merchants 
prices,  but  traders  are  in  no  way  sanguine  that  the 
collieries  will  reduce  their  quotations. 

Retail  Margins  and  Profits. 

“A  well-known  coal  merchant  was  asked  recently 
to  explain  why  coal  costing  36s.  9d.  a  ton  at  the 
pit  head  at  a  Derbyshire  colliery  cost  the  householder 
62s.  a  ton  in  Central  London  and  64s.  in  a  suburb 
like  Streatham.  His  answer  was  that  by  the  time 
the  coal  reached  London  10s.  4d.  a  ton  had  to  be 
added  for  railway  carriage  and  2s.  a  ton  for  wagon 
hire.  This  brought  the  price  to  the  merchant  to 
49s.  Id.  a  ton. 

“From  the  balance  tof  just  under  13s.  the  merchant 
had  to  meet  the  cost  of  cartage,  which  included 
the  maintenance  of  horses  and  trolleys,  and  estab¬ 
lishment  charges,  and  few  dealers  were  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  net  profit  on  sales  of  more  than  Is.  6d.  a 
ton.  Higher  rates  prevailing  outside  the  Central 
London  area  were  due  to  heavier  distribution  ex¬ 
penses,  the  additional  cost  per  ton  ranging  from  Is. 
to  3s.  6d. 

“Merchants  express  confidence  that  the  demand 
must  shortly  revive  now  that  prices  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  as  few  householders  have  any  reserve  stocks 
at  the  present  time.  Whether  the  demand  will  be¬ 
come  normal  is  another  matter.  Before  the  war  best 
coal  in  London  cost  28s.  a  ton. 

“In  Noverber,  1918,  the  price  was  46s.  6d.  To¬ 
day  it  is  65s.,  and  consumers  are  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  any  new  standardization  of  rates  which 
fixes  the  cost  of  coal  at  more  than  double  the  pre¬ 
war  price.” 


Mine  Safety  Suggestions. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Rutledge,  superintendent  of  the  central 
district  experiment  station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  the  University  of  Illinois  recently  offered 
the  following  suggestions  for  safety  and  efficiency  in 
coal  mining: 

Increase  safety  by  prohibiting  solid  shooting  and 
by  undercutting  coal  instead  of  blasting  it  off  the 
solid  and  using  permissible  explosives  instead  of  black 
powder. 

Use  of  electric  cap  lamps  instead  of  open  lamps 
in  all  gaseous  and  dusty  mines. 

Increase  the  recovery  of  coal  and  efficiency  of  min¬ 
ing  by  concentrating  or  intensive  mining  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  mining. 

“Under  the  present  method  of  working,  mining 
machines  as  a  rule  only  under  cut  from  40  to  60  to 
100  tons  per  shift,  when  by  an  improved  method  of 
mining  they  should  undercut  from  300  to  500  tons 
per  shift,”  Dr.  Rutledge  says. 
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General  Notes 


Homer  L.  North  is  now  the  Akron,  Ohio,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
succeeding  T.  J.  McNamara. 

H.  S.  Roberts,  who  formerly  represented  the  Gar¬ 
field  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  at  Philadelphia,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.’s  Philadel¬ 
phia  office. 

The  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
will  hold  a  sectional  meeting  at  Rochester,  December 
6th,  inviting  members  of  the  trade  from  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Glencoe  Coal  Co.,  of  which  T.  H.  Snyder,  of 
Mt.  Hope,  W.  Va.,  is  president,  has  recently  begun 
shipments  from  a  new  mine  near  Page,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  Virginian  Railway. 

The  Peerless  Smokeless  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  of 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  to  develop  oil  and 
gas  properties  which  it  owns  in  Gilmer  County.  A.  D. 
Williams  is  president  of  this  enterprise. 

Coal  shipments  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
the  Nova  Scotia  mines  were  suspended  for  the  season 
this  week,  the  Canadian  Government  having,  fixed 
November  25th  as  the  date  of  the  official  closing  of 
navigation. 

Harry  H.  Kallaway  has  assumed  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Kentucky  interests  of  the  Bertha  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  which  includes  the  Sarah,  Elsie 
and  Jessie  mines  at  Delna,  as  well  as  the  Isabella 
mine  at  Blackey. 

In  the  last  week  reported  on,  the  second  week  of 
October,  coal  output  of  Great  Britain  was  4,237,600 
tons,  as  against  4,287,900  in  the  preceding  week  and 
4,611,600  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  coal  strike  the  output  in  the  first 
week  of  July  was  only  2,352,700  tons. 

Thomas  Adams,  mine  inspector  of  the  Third  Bitu¬ 
minous  District  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  his  home 
at  Mercer  on  November  18th,  aged  71.  Mr.  Adams 
was  a  district  inspector  in  Pennsylvania  for  forty 
years  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  mine  inspec¬ 
tor  in  point  of  service  in  the  United  States, 

Advertising  is  displaying  goods  to  make  buying 
easier,  said  T.  C.  McQuiston,  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  luncheon  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
days  ago.  “Times  like  the  present  require  twice  as 
much  sales  effort  to  get  results,  but  the  company  that 
pushes  its  goods  by  advertising  can  get  results.”  he 
said. 

T.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  an  address  before  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  Cincinnati  on  November 
18th,  said  that  adjustment  must  be  made  in  the  coal 
industry  as  it  has  been  made  in  other  lines.  It  must 
be  coupled  with  an  adjustment  of  transportation  rates, 
he  added. 

The  Glade  Creek  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  is  a  new 
$1,000,000  mining  enterprise  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
The  incorporators  are :  E.  A.  Simmons  and  D.  S. 
Twchig,  of  Charleston ;  S.  W.  Richey,  of  Cincinnati ; 
B.  D.  Lacy  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Lacy,  of  Clothier.  .  The 
company  is  to  operate  in  the  Shady  Spring  district  of 
Raleigh  County. 

The  S.  E.  Dickey  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  by  residents  of  that  city  and  New 
Florence,  across  the  county  line  in  northern  West¬ 
moreland  County.  Nearly  1,400  acres  of  coal  land 
containing  the  Freeport  seam  has  been  acquired  near 
New  Florence,  on  which  it  is  planned  to  begin  de¬ 
velopment  work  next  spring. 

The  McCormick  Coal  Co.,  of  New  Salem,  N.  D„ 
will  develop  a  new  strike  of  lignite  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  extremely  hard.  A  tipple  has  been 
erected  and  other  equipment  installed.  A  spur  track 
is  being  installed  to  the  mine,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  in  operation  by  December  1st.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  title  to  270  acres  of  land. 

Outlying  coal  offices  in  the  Twin  Cities,  especially 
Minneapolis,  have  been  held  up  by  hold-up  artists 
during  the  last  several  weeks,  with  considerable 
success  to  the  robbers.  These  suburban  yard  offices 
often  have  little  police  protection  and  a  quick  hold-up 
can  be  staged  and  escape  made  with  a  considerable 
start  over  the  officers,  when  they  are  summoned. 


Coal  has  been  found  near  Farmington,  Mich.,  on  a 
tract  of  land  owned  by  Frederick  C.  Martindale, 
former  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  accidental  while  digging  for  a  well.  .  The 
test  of  the  coal  discovered  shows  a  good  bituminous 
grade.  Mining  engineers  have  been  called  to  inspect 
the  property  for  the  probable  development  of  a  coal 
mine. 

It  is  announced  that  the  employes  at  all  but  two  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.’s  mines  have  accepted 
the  30  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  recently  announced. 
With  lower  wages  being  paid,  all  the  mines,  which 
for  some  months  past  have  been  operated  intermit¬ 
tently,  will  be  placed  on  a  full-time  schedule,  it 
was  said.  The  lower  cost  of  coal  is  expected  to  result 
in  resumption  of  operations  at  the  company’s  steel 
plants  also. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  resumption  of  divi¬ 
dends  on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  stock  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  directors.  Many  of  the  mines  along  the 
line  of  the  road  are  now  closed  down,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  payment  would  be  resumed  if  the  direc¬ 
tors  thought  that  coal  trade  inactivity  would  long 
continue,  for  the  C.  &  O.  would  amount  to  but  little 
as  a  money-making  enterprise  without  satisfactory 
coal  trade  conditions. 

The  unauthorized  strike  of  10,000  mine  workers 
employed  at  seven  collieries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  in  the  Pittston 
district,  came  to  an  end  last  Monday  when  most  of 
the  men  returned  to  work.  The  strike  had  been  in 
effect  just  a  week.  Conferences  have  been  held  this 
week  between  company  officials  and  committees  of 
mine  workers  with  a  view  to  affecting  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  points  at  issue. 

The  Mary  Elizabeth  Coal  Co.,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  two  or  three  months  ago, 
has  begun  developments  on  the  Milam  Fork  branch 
of  the  Virginian  Railway  in  Wyoming  County.  Op¬ 
erations  are  being  carried  on  upon  a  2,000-acre  tract 
containing  the  Sewell  seam.  H.  H.  Morris,  president 
of  the  corporation,  is  also  head  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Standard  Coal  Co.  and  other  companies  operat¬ 
ing  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Bids  were  opened  last  week  for  furnishing  coal 
for  use  on  the  county  poor  farm  just  west  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Youghiogheny  was  quoted  at  $6,  $6.25 
at  the  dock,  plus  $2.02f4  freight  and  war  tax ;  splint 
at  $6.50  and  freight  by  one  company.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  bids  were  those  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.  for  Virginia  splint,  at  $7.25  f.  o.  b. 
docks,  Superior,  and  the  Great  West  Coal  &  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.  for  Cumberland  4-inch  block  coal  at  $9.15 
f.  o.  b.  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Warning  that  the  army  gas  mask,  while  capable 
of  giving  protection  against  the  deadly  gases  met  on 
the  battlefield,  does  not  protect  against  all  the  gases 
or  atmospheres  encountered  in  mines,  is  given  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  self-contained  oxygen-breathing  ap¬ 
paratus  by  men  doing  rescue  work  in  mines.  If  such 
apparatus  is  not  available,  it  is  preferable  to  enter 
the  mine  without  breathing  apparatus  rather  than  to 
trust  to  other  types.  The  army  gas  mask  would 
give  the  wearer  in  the  mine  a  false  sense  of  security 
by  removing  distasteful  fumes  from  the  air  breathed 
and  allowing  the  carbon  monoxide  to  pass  through 
unnoticed. 


Keeney  Issues  Statement. 

In  a  statement  issued  a  few  days  ago  in  connection 
with  the  injunction  proceedings  against  the  West 
Virginia  miners,  C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of  District 
17,  U.  M.  W.,  which  embraces  West  Virginia,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  the  operators  in  the  unorganized  dis¬ 
tricts  of  that  state  were  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages, 
following  a  successful  campaign  to  unionize  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  markets  would  be  lost  and  unemployment  ensue. 

Referring  to  the  charge  of  operators  in  the  V  ill- 
iamson  field  that  a  conspiracy  exists  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  operators  of 
the  Central  States,  Keeney  states : 

“That  would  be  the  last  sort  of  conspiracy  in  which 
the  United  Mine  Workers  would  be  interested.  Such 
conditions  would  result  in  mines  closing  up  and  con¬ 
sequently  our  men  would  be  idle.  The  United  Aline 
Workers  in  this  district  have  no  desire  to  enter  into 
any  sort  of  conspiracy  or  arrangements  that  would 
mean  idleness  for  the  union’s  membership. 

“We  recognize  that  if  we  were  strong  enough  to 
force  the  West  Virginia  operator  to  pay  the  same  rate 
that  is  paid  in  the  central  competitive  states  we  would 
only  put  him  out  of  the  market.” 


Shipping  Coal  by  Motor  Truck. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Nov.  23. — Trucking  of  coal  for 
industrial,  commercial  and  domestic  purposes  into 
this  city  has  reached  a  high  point.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  50  to  70  truckloads  a  day  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  mines  at  Frostburg,  Wellersburg, 
Barton  and  other  towns  in  the  Georges  Creek  region. 
An  observer  stated  that  80  truckloads  came  down  the 
national  pike  in  one  day  recently  and  that  traffic  had 
been  increasing  daily. 

Several  individuals  have  entered  the  trucking  busi¬ 
ness  in  addition  to  regular  truckers  on  account  of 
the  demands  for  quick  deliveries  of  fuel,  and  many 
contractors  have  pressed  their  large  automobiles  into 
fuel  hauling. 

Rivalry  in  prices  among  coal  dealers  here  is  keen. 
Prices  for  coal  delivered  to  the  sidewalk  range. from 
$4.50  to  $7  a  ton.  A  dispute  as  to  the  grade  of  coal 
on  which  the  wide  range  of  prices  is  quoted  exists 
among  the  dealers,  some  claiming  that  thin  vein  or 
outcrop  is  sold  as  Rig  Vein  at  the  low  quotation. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED 

FOR  New  York  office,  high  class  coal  man, 
having  established  connections  with 
producers  and  buyers.  Real  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Address  in  confidence,  giv¬ 
ing  particulars.  Address  Box  Nil,  care 
ofSaward’s  Journal. 


/'"DAL  YARD  for  sale,  well-equipped 
storage  and  handling  facilities,  located 
on  Erie  Railroad,  about"  fifteen  miles  from 
Tersey  City.  Capacity  about  20,000  tons 
per  vear,  300  feet  on  railroad  ;  private  siding. 
Address  “Erie,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


McCarthy  Resigns  as  Field  Secretary. 

James  S.  McCarthy  has  resigned  as  field  secretary 
of  the  National  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and 
the  office,  which  was  a  temporary  one,  has  been 
abolished.  In  a  letter  to  Executive  Secretary 
O’Toole,  Mr.  McCarthy  said: 

“In  severing  my  connection  with  the  Association,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesies,  and  express 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  you  are  tiving  to  do 
for  the  retail  coal  trade  in  the  face  of  powerful 
obstacles. 

“It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  labor  to  make 
President  Stephens’  administration  a  success,  for  I 
never  met  a  finer  man,  and  regret  that  the  terrible 
conditions  pertaining  throughout  the  country  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  for  the  splendid 
organization  over  which  he  presides. 


WANTED 

HIGH-CLASS  man  with  established  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  charge  sales  department. 
New  York  City,  progressive  company,  con¬ 
trolling  unlimited  quantity  high-grade,  low 
volatile,  Pennsylvania  coals.  None  but 
hmh-grade,  experienced  men  considered. 
Address  in  confidence,  “Box  N6,  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  _ Pitt.burgh,  Pa. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


Samuel  D.  Brady  went  to  New  York  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  on  Monday  night. 

W.  D.  Reed,  of  the  Fairmont  &  Masontown 
Co.,  was  in  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  this  week. 

Alex.  R.  Watson,  of  the  C.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

H.  C.  Drum,  of  the  H.  C.  Drum  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  is  ill  at  his  home  in  Fairmont  this  week. 

T.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the  'Chesapeake  Coal 
Co.,  Bellaire,  O.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Fairmont. 

There  has  been  an  inquiry  for  300  cars  of  Pool  64 
coal  in  the  region  last  week,  but  no  price  was  given. 

H.  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  heard 
Marshal  Foch  speak  while  in  Philadelphia  last  week. 

Ralph  T.  Fuller  and  David  Brown,  of  the  Pro¬ 
ducers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  were  in  Morgantown  and 
Fairmont  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Monongahela  Power  &  Railway  Co.  is  extend¬ 
ing  a  high-tension  wire  from  the  Galloway  mine,  near 
Flemington,  W.  Va.,  to  the  Bear  Mountain  coal  tract 
which  is  being  developed. 

Morgantown  Wholesale  Association  met  last  week, 
when  Dr.  A.  C.  Callen,  of  the  W.  V.  U.,  related  the 
results  of  coal-washing  tests.  The  association  favors 
a  reduction  in  coal-carrying  rates,  as  well  as  freight 
rates  generally. 

Over  a  dispute  as  to  the  accuracy  of  scales,  300 
employes  of  the  Chaplin  Collieries  Co.  along 
Scott’s  Run  quit  on  Monday.  Officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  putting 
the  men  back  to  work  from  last  accounts. 

Reports  indicate  that  a  new  coal  field  is  being 
developed  in  Garett  County,  Md.,  by  William  A. 
Morgart,  who  heads  a  $600,000  Maryland  corpo¬ 
ration,  which  he  formed.  Three  mines  are  being 
developed  in  a  tract  of  35,000  acres. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  witnessed  the  W.  V.  U.- 
Rutgers  foot  ball  game  last  week.  George  T.  Watson, 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  also  saw  the  game  at 
the  latter  place. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  treasurer  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co., 
Fairmont,  and  director  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Northern  West  Virginia,  and  George  S. 
Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  were  in  Cincinnati  last 
week  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  at  Morgantown,  Sam¬ 
uel  Purseglove,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  paid  $162,500  for  bonds  of  the  Morgan¬ 
town  &  Wheeling  Railway  aggregating  $325,000 
in  face  value,  or  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  which 
belonged  to  the  Clay  and  Morgan  districts,  Mo¬ 
nongalia  County. 

Attorneys  John  H.  Robinson  and  R.  W.  Dawson, 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  acting  for  creditors  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Douglas,  who  had  been  a  broker  for  J.  V.  Thompson, 
former  Uniontown,  Pa.,  banker,  on  Saturday  bought 
-3,500  acres  of  coal  land  in  Harrison  County,  W.  Va., 
southwest  of  Salem,  a  portion  of  the  coal  being  in 
Doddridge  County. 

Last  week  charters  of  two  coal  companies  were  re¬ 
ceiver  at  the  Marion  Court  House  at  Fairmont  for 
record  :  Security  Coal  Co.,  capitalized  at  $50,000,  with 
these  incorporators,  R.  E.  Morgan,  T.  Frank  Reed, 
C.  F.  Crane  and  B.  M.  Simpson,  all  of  Fairmont,  and 
John  R.  Steele,  Barrackville.  Virginia  Fork  Coal  Co., 
capitalized  at  $50,000,  with  S.  H.  Shriver,  Effie 
Shriver,  U.  A.  Knapp,  Mattoe  Shriver  and  Hettie 
Shriver  as  incorporators. 

Further  arguments  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  West 
A  irginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  against  the 
Pennsylvania  and  P.  &  L.  E.  railroads  were  heard  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington 
early  this  week.  This  action  is  to  recover  for  an  in¬ 
equitable  car  supply  on  the  Monongahela  from  March 
to  December,  1920,  the  former  carriers  being  the  joint 
■owners  and  feed  the  empties  into  it,  the  Monongahela 


having  no  equipment  of  its  own.  The  complaint  was 
dismissed,  but  was  reopened  on  motion  of  counsel  for 
the  association. 


When  the  coal  business  is  off  C.  H.  Jenkins,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  and  Logan  Coal  Mining 
companies,  is  interested  in  cotton.  Recently  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Logan  Coal  Mining  Co.  raised  a  cotton 
plant  eight  feet  four  inches  in  height  at  one  of  the  min¬ 
ing  towns,  Manbar,  W.  Va.,  eighty  miles  south  of 
Huntington  and  not  far  from  Logan.  Despite  West 
Virginia’s  weather  and  located  in  the  war  zone  for 
some  months,  the  plant  grew  like  the  mythical  bean¬ 
stalk.  It  has  been  suggested  that  West  Virginia  sell 
cotton  instead  of  coal  these  days. 

A.  F.  Martin,  former  auditor  of  the  Boone 
County  Coal  Corporation,  Sharpies,  W.  Va.,  be¬ 
comes  sales  manager  of  the  company;  J.  P.  Col- 
gan,  purchasing  agent,  and  O.  M.  Hayden,  auditor. 
These  changes  were  made  incident  to  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Robert  Burns  Isner,  the  sales  manager, 
who  becomes  general  sales  manager  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston,  with  general 
offices  in  Cincinnati,  reporting  to  his  new  post 
after  a  six  weeks’  rest.  Mr.  Isner  had  been  in 
the  hospital  several  times  during  the  past  year. 

Col.  H.  C.  Nutt,  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the 
Monongahela  Railway,  was  in  Morgantown  on 
Monday  and  said  that  the  company  would  later 
place  a  scales  on  that  road,  probably  at  Maids- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Scott’s  Run, 
Monongalia  County.  The  colonel  in  part  said: 
“Scott’s  Run  certainly  has  some  progressive  op¬ 
erators  and  these  are  the  men  I  am  anxious  to 
give  co-operation.  I  am  for  anything  within 
reasonable  bounds  which  will  swell  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  assist  us  in  building  up  a  greater 
tonnage.” 


New  YorK  Notes 


Williams  &  Peters  moved  this  week  from  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Washington  Building  to  their  new  offices 
on  the  seventh  floor. 

At  his  new  office  in  the  Woolworth  Building, 
Gavin  Rowe  has  telephone  service  under  the  num¬ 
bers  Barclay  3554  and  3555. 

The  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corporation 
is  about  to  move  into  a  new  office  adjoining  the  suite 
it  now  occupies  on  the  sixth  floor  of  No.  1  Broadway. 

It  is  announced  that  a  sufficient  number  of  proxies 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  merger  of  Burns  Bros, 
and  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been  definitely 
assured.  Ratification  by  the  Farrell  stockholders  is 
scheduled  for  November  30th  and  by  the  Burns 
stockholders  December  1st. 

James  A.  Darville  resigned  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cory  Mann  George  Corporation,  effective 
November  15th,  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the 
Wentz  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Darville  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  New  York  wholesale  trade  for  several 
years,  having  formerly  been  sales  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation. 

It  is  announced  by  George  M.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Coal  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  that 
the  company’s  offices  at  25  Broad  street,  will  be  closed 
December  1st.  Mr.  Carpenter  states  that  this  action 
is  caused  by  the  'extreme  dullness  in  the  export  coal 
business,  with  which  foreign  conditions  he  is  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar,  as  he  returned  quite  recently  from  Europe, 
where  he  obtained  first-hand  knowledge.  He  is  at 
present  undecided  as  to  his  future  plans.  However, 
he  is  well  known  in  the  coal  trade,  having  had  wide 
experience  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  branches. 

The  assets  of  the  Douglass  Barnes  Corporation, 
recently  petitioned  into  bankruptcy,  will  be  offered 
for  sale  by  the  receiver  at  the  company’s  office,  673 
Fifth  Avenue,  next  Monday,  November  28th.  They 
consist  of  an  interior  system  of  dictagraphs,  a  dicta¬ 
graph  outfit,  bronze  lamps,  metal  desks,  art  metal 
decorations,  hangings,  portieres,  curtains,  electroliers, 
an  indirect  lighting  system,  marble  tables,  a  marble 
bench,  marble  flooring,  a  fireplace,  chairs  and  type¬ 
writers,  also  the  receiver’s  right,  title  and  interest  in 
and  to  the  lease  of  the  premises,  which  expires  Sep¬ 
tember  30th,  1934. 


November  26,  1921 

_  ___  __ _ ___  _  | 

Philadelphia  Notes 


Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  advise  that  Stanley  G. 
Spencer  has  been  appointed  manager  of  their  office  in 
the  Land  Title  Building. 

P.  J.  Cauffield,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  representing  the 
Cullen  Fuel  Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  city  and 
called  upon  his  many  friends  in  this  vicinity. 

Frank  Gaffney,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Au¬ 
ditor  of  Coal  Receipts,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  [ 
I.  Co.,  died  suddenly  on  the  18th  inst.  of  an  attack  of 
acute  indigestion. 

On  November  10th,  in  the  Federal  Court,  Judge 
1  hompson  appointed  F.  F.  Dickerman  receiver  for 
the  Georges  Creek  &  Phoenix  Mining  Corporation,  of 
Phoenix  Crossing,  Md. 

James  W.  Darville,  formerly  of  the  Cory  Mann  j 
George  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  ■; 
sales  manager  of  the  Wentz  Company,  with  offices  in  j 
the  Land  Title  Building. 

William  F.  Woolley,  general  shipping  agent  of  the  I 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  for  the 
third  time  been  elected  a  school  director  in  the 
Abington  Township  district. 

Once  more  safe  crackers  have  invaded  the  office  of 
C.  O.  Struse  &  Sons,  Ridge  avenue,  Manayunk,  and 
got  away  with  $200  in  cash.  This  makes  the  fifth  visit 
this  year  of  robbers  to  this  office. 

Warren  A.  Irish,  a  bituminous  operator  of  this  city, 
was  on  the  22nd  inst.  acquitted  by  a  jury  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Court  at  Norristown  of  the  death  of 
a  boy,  the  claim  being  made  that  the  youth  had  been 
struck  by  Mr.  Irish’s  automobile  at  night. 

It  was  amusing  recently  to  hear  Martin  F.  Connor, 
retail  coal  man,  challenge  the  statement  of  another  re¬ 
tailer,  J.  E.  Kunkel,  the  latter  of  whom  claimed  in  I 
advertisements  to  be  the  largest  independent  retail  coal 
dealer  in  Philadelphia.  Now  Martin  is  big  physically,  ! 
and  it  would  take  many  a  day’s  journey  to  find  a  larger 
coal  man,  while  J.  E.  is  not  so  big,  although  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  whopper.  So  all  were  happy  as  each  made 
the  amende  honorable. 

The  big  concrete  silos,  three  in  number,  being  I 
erected  by  the  Atlantic  Fuel  Co.,  10th  and  Washington  ! 
avenue,  are  about  completed,  needing  only  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  to  the  roadway  before  being  put  in  service. 
While  silos  have  been  popular  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  for  storing  coal  they  have  been  slow  to  make 
any  headway  here,  and  for  that  reason  are  attracting  j 
very  much  attention  from  the  coal  trade  hereabouts, 
whose  system  of  overhead  storage  has  heretofore  been  j 
of  the  conventional  wooden  construction. 

Some  one  once  said  that  so  long  as  the  American 
people  possessed  a  sense  of  humor  no  real  harm  could  [ 
ever  befall  the  nation,  because  the  man  who  could  see  | 
humor  in  everything  is  hard  to  lick.  This  is  truly  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  who,  despite  the 
present  conditions,  have  taken  time  to  cheer  up  their 
customers  with  a  laughable  souvenir.  This  consisted  ! 
of  a  neat  miniature  city  traffic  signal  with  the  usual 
"No  parking”  painted  thereon,  which  was  neatly  en¬ 
closed  in  a  box  with  the  card  of  the  company  showing 
the  famous  “Beaver”  trade  mark  and  inscribed,  “On 
your  busy  day,  keep  desk  lizards  away.”  As  Goldberg 
would  say,  “It  doesn’t  mean  anything,”  yet  everybody 
wants  one. 


Coal  for  Naval  Air  Station. 

Bids  for  furnishing  4,200  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to 
the  National  Air  Station  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  were 
opened  last  Tuesday.  The  bidders,  and  the  prices 
quoted  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Lakehurst,  were 

as  follows : 

Majestic  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  $7.04;  H.  B.  W. 
Haff,  New  York,  $5.98  to  January  1st  and  $6.21  to 
March  31st;  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  $6.60; 
Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  $5.99;  Davis  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Baltimore,  $7 ;  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal 
Co.,  New  York,  $6.79;  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  $6.62;  W.  H.  Bowater,  Inc.,  New  York, 
$6.74:  Glen  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  $6.68;  Dex¬ 
ter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  $6.51 ;  Emmons  Coal  Mining 
Co..  $6.56. 
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Bunker  Coal  and  Prices. 

Bunker  coal  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  several 
and  average  prices  per  ton  during  1921  and  two  years  previous  were : 

Month 


years 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

Aver.  Price- 
1920 

191 1' 

426,082 

487,998 

616,905 

721,907 

$6.97 

$7.10 

$8.01 

415,303 

417,841 

512,886 

577,315 

7.07 

6.96 

7.83 

432.474 

457,413 

771,602 

608,607 

6.52 

6.90 

7.17 

389,912 

682,592 

696,017 

241,054 

6.46 

7.62 

7.36 

425,796 

670,001 

767,346 

803,903 

6.32 

7.89 

6.88 

468,779 

672,669 

836,453 

811,938 

6.35 

8.64 

6.82 

548,792 

659,155 

920,382 

786,063 

6.31 

9.79 

6.61 

530,293 

767,905 

866,235 

641,311 

6.41 

15.24 

6.47 

503,608 

783,807 

830,789 

513,598 

6.30 

9.98 

6.42 

American  and  British  Bituminous  Exports. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
months  of  1920  and  1921  were : 


United  States. 

A 


Great  Britain. 


Month.  1920. 

January  .  1,249,167 

February  .  1,168,806 

March  .  1,500,540 

April  .  2,431,639 

May  .  2,400,821 

June  .  3,132,253 

July  .  3,556,802 

August  .  4,108,561 

September  .  4,011,424 

October  .  4,580,169 

November  .  3,707,318 

December  .  2,682,715 

Total  . 34,390,033 


1921. 

2,248,448 

1,258,670 

1,151,840 

1,453,027 

2,500,374 

3,314,513 

2,649,989 

1,695,090 

1,211,610 


17,483,561 


1920. 

3,277,887 

2,486.780 

2,223,935 

1,881,693 

2,008,059 

1,777,948 

1,629,955 

1,729,960 

1,337,311 

1,265,550 

1,290,625 

2,133,157 

23,290,663 


1921. 

1,567,689 

1,639,691 

1,880,958 

578,543 

14,014 

7,424 

773,451 

2,912,584 

3,202,802 


12,577,156 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  vinca  1886. 
Uoed  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principaJ  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  Pocket  Like  This  Requires  No 
Repairs.  Our  Latest  Silo  Pocket  is 
within  reach  of  the  small  dealer. 

Four  Bins  in  One 


Plant  of  H.  D  HILL 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


ADOLPH  SUCK,  M.E. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS  OF  COAL  PLANTS 


HYDE  PARK 


MASS. 


The  best  cure  for  a  business  groucli  is 


a  good  dose  of  advertising 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 


C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  sod  Qon.  Up 


O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 


F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 


E.  H.  Irwin. 
General  Sales  Manager. 


Boiler  Insurance 

Coal  that  burns  up  clean,  with  a 
minimum  of  ash,  helps  keep  your 
boilers  in  good  condition.  There  is  no 
heavy  ash,  no  big  clinkers  to  clog — 
repair  costs  are  greatly  reduced. 

Send  for  our  representative  to  give 
you  facts  on  Solar  Smokeless  Steam 
Coals,  Gas  Coals  and  Coke. 


Telephone  today  Cortland  8130. 


NKOO 

COAL  MINING 
COMPANY,  INC 
I4Q  Broadwaq 
NewYork  Ciltj 


P 


Haiss  Loaders  and  Conveyors 

— for  every  purpose 

They  keep  the  lid  down  on  handling  costs 

Haiss  makes  the  loader  you  need  whether  your 
yard  be  big  or  small.  It  brings  most  economical 
loading  of  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  storage,  bins,  or 
of  bags. 

Larger  sizes  are  self-feeding ,  self -crowding , 
self-propelling.  Capacity  40  tons  an  hour  up. 
The  Haiss  Belt  Conveyor  is  made  in  portable 
self-propelled,  and  revolving  self-propelled 
types.  They  pay  big  returns  in  the  active  coal 
yard. 

Coal  dealers  find  both  machines  invaluable  in 
keepuig  loading  costs  down. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  particulars.  Write  today. 

THE  GEO.  HAISS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

145th  ST.  and  RIDER  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Established  1892— Representatives  throughout  the  World 

Jk 


Sf  MATERlAL^H^N’SliiWel^&’QUIPMENT 

:V'-"r  CLAM  SHELL  BUCKETS 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Coal 
Screens,  Buckets  and  gen¬ 
eral  Coal  Handling  Equipment. 


.PORTABLE  Belt  CONVEYORS 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


Wm.  Brown,  a  well-known  coal  operator  of  Hazard, 
Ivy.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  took  a 
run  down  to  Richmond,  Va.,  last  week. 

J.  W.  Devore,  of  the  D.  C.  Campbell  Coal  Co-, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  circulating  among  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  coal  offices  on  Monday. 

J.  Craig  Nelson,  of  New  York,  eastern  sales 
manager  for  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  is  in 
Cincinnati  this  week. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Raleigh 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  the  week 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

Richard  Williams,  president  of  the  Glogora  Coal 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati 
on  Friday. 

The  Kanawha-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  which  has  produc¬ 
ing  mines  in  both  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  has 
taken  over  a  coal  dock  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Western  Coal  Co.  is  moving  from  the  twenty- 
third  floor  of  the  Union  Central  Building  to  the  large 
ninth  floor  suite  recently  vacated  by  the  Blue  Dia¬ 
mond  Coal  Co- 

F.  H.  Henry,  president  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Co., 
who  has  had  charge  of  his  company’s  export  office 
in  New  York,  has  returned  to  Cincinnati  with  his 
family  and  will  spend  the  winter  here. 

E.  A.  Spreen,  Cincinnati,  manager  of  the  Thomas 
N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  visited  the  mines  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Coal  River  section  at  West  Virginia  last 
week. 

The  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  coal  jobbing  cor¬ 
poration  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  W.  K.  El¬ 
liott,  George  N.  Rapp,  George  A.  Dornette,  Alfred 
Pounger  and  Clifford  McDermatt  are  the  men  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  Southeastern  Coal  Co.  is  establishing  a  branch 
office  in  Atlanta,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  L. 
Martin,  Jr.  President  R.  S.  Magee  and  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  W.  E.  Darnaby  are  at  Atlanta  this  week  get¬ 
ting  things  under  way. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati'  Coal  Exchange  on 
Monday  Ernest  J.  Howe,  H.  G.  Tidelsey  and  J.  B. 
Ratterman  were  chosen  a  committee  to  select  six  can¬ 
didates  for  the  three  vacancies  to  occur  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  organization. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  meeting  here,  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  continuation  of  the  publication  of 
statistics  gathered  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  stated 
that  this  is  a  barometer  by  which  the  public  can 
understand  the  varying  phases  of  their  trade.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  resolution  offered  by  Alfred  M.  Ogle  of 
Indianapolis,  it  has  been  learned  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  there  are  no  funds  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work.  The  resolution  makes  the  suggestion 
that  the  work  be  continued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Speakers  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  at  least  two  years  before  this  country  could 
hope  to  enter  actively  into  the  shipment  of  coal  to 
ports  abroad. 


Death  of  Samuel  M.  Hoyer. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Nov.  23. — Samuel  M.  Hoyer,  three 
times  mayor  of  Altoona  and  for  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  mining  and  dealing  in  coal,  died  on  last 
Sunday  morning  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  following  the  amputation  of 
the  left  leg  in  which  gangrene  had  developed  from 
diabetes. 

He  was  a  native  of  Cambria  County,  65  years 
old,  and  was  mayor  of  Altoona  in  1893-96,  1902-05, 
and  1908-11.  Fie  was  long  prominent  in  Democratic 
party  counsels  in  the  state,  and  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  national  convention  of  1904  and  1908. 

Mr.  Hoyer  was  first  engaged  in  coal  mining  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Dimond  &  Co.,  then 
with  Hoyer  &  Reighard,  and  later  with  the  Bockel 
Mining  Co.  A  son,  Roy  McClelland  Hoyer,  is  a 
prominent  actor. 


COKE  MARKET  WEAK 


Connellsville  Prices  Show  Further  Decline  as 
Buyers  Hold  Aloof. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  last 
week  amounted  to  68,680  tons,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Connellszille  Courier,  this  represent¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  some  6,000  tons  over  the  preceding 
week.  In  its  review  of  coke  market  conditions  the 
Courier  says : 

"Blast  furnacemen  show  complete  apathy  in  the 
matter  of  buying  coke,  and  are  not  even  interested 
in  prices  when  quoted.  The  furnaces  in  operation 
seem  to  be  very  well  supplied  with  coke  by  pre¬ 
vious  purchases,  while  no  idle  furnaces  evince  any 
inclination  whatever  to  get  into  blast. 

“As  to  stocking  coke  against  possible,  perhaps 
probable,  interruption  in  railroad  service  in  the 
winter  the  furnacemen  with  one  accord  seem  to  be 
fearful  of  having  a  single  ton  of  surplus  coke  when 
the  long  expected  reduction  in  coke  freight  rates  is 
made. 

“In  the  circumstance  of  there  being  practically  no 
fresh  demand  for  furnace  coke-prices  have  continued 
their  sagging  tendency,  and  it  is  now  easy  to  buy 
fairly  good  coke  for  spot  or  prompt  shipment  at 
$3,  the  minimum  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  having- 
been  about  $3.10,  while  three  weeks  and  more  ago 
$3.25  was  the  minimum. 

“In  occasional  instances  coke  offered  at  $3  is 
coke  still  to  be  made.  Some  brands  are  held  at 
$3.10  or  $3.15.  Sales  at  these  prices  would  be 
only  for  spot  or  prompt  shipment,  no  operator  being 
willing  to  take  chances  with  railroad  conditions  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  As  to  prices  for  first  quarter 
or  first  half  of  next  year,  nothing  is  being  said  as 
yet,  though  discussion  should  open  up  within  a  short 
time. 

“In  foundry  coke  there  is  continued  light  demand. 
Consumption  seems  to  have  decreased  somewhat  while 
all  foundries  are  averse  to  buying  any  more  coke 
than  is  absolutely  needed  for  current  consumption. 

“The  market  is  quotable  as  follows :  Spot  furnace, 
$3  to  $3.15;  Contract  furnace,  nominal,  $3.35  to  $3.50; 
spot  foundry,  $4  to  $4.50. 


Won’t  Collect  Special  Assessment. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Nov.  23. — Acting  under  advice  of 
their  counsel,  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  field  who  are  members  of  the  producers’ 
associations  are  refusing  to  collect  a  special  assess¬ 
ment  of  $1  a  month  laid  by  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the  months 
of  November,  December  and  January. 

The  assessment  was  levied  by  the  union  to  replenish 
its  treasury,  which  had  been  greatly  depleted  by  the 
strikes  in  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  and  in  Alabama. 
As  a  special  assessment  is  not  regarded  as  a  specific 
part  of  the  check-off  agreement  the  operators,  upon 
advice  of  counsel,  have  decided  to  refuse  to  collec  >t. 

United  Mine  Workers’  officials  in  the  district  have 
not  given  out  any  statement  as  to  what  they  will 
do  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to 
collect  the  special  levy,  or  what  they  will  do  if  the 
order  of  Judge  Anderson  relative  to  the  check-off 
is  upheld  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Production  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  is 
remaining  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  throughout 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall.  In  the 
entire  field,  during  November,  up  and  including  the 
20th,  there  was  a  total  of  38,097  cars  loaded  in  the 
district. 

The  average  daily  car  loadings  amounted  to  2,367, 
as  against  2,381  in  the  month  of  October.  The  dis¬ 
trict  could  easily  load  4,000  cars  daily. 


Paul  Beckwith,  the  well-known  wholesale  and 
retail  dealer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  this  week  with  the  grip. 


It  is  understood  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  has  decided  to  change  the 
name  of  that  organization  to  the  National  Association 
of  Bituminous  Coal  Producers,  and  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  legal  steps  to  make  the  change  effective  are 
now  under  way. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Following  the  retirement  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Co.  from  the  lake  trade  for  the  season  early 
in  the  month,  Williams  &  Peters  close  their  docks  on 
the  loading  of  the  steamer  Peter  Reiss  with  10,000 
tons  for  the  C.  Reiss  Coal  Co.,  Duluth. 

The  Buffalo  Bituminous  Coal  Association  met  on 
Monday  and  took  up  the  question  of  getting  up  a 
bowling  team  for  the  winter.  After  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  the  arrangements  were  left  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee,  of  which  R.  H.  Davison  is  chairman. 
Invitations  to  take  part  are  now  being  sent  out. 

The  Buffalo  office  of  the  J.  B.  Nicholson  Co., 
Toronto,  which  was  opened  last  March  as  a  branch 
by  E.  P.  Muntz,  is  to  be  closed  soon.  The  company 
is  engaged  in  the  building  of  coal  transfer  trestles  and 
machinery.  Mr.  Muntz  found  that  the  work  kept  him 
away  from  the  office  most  of  the  time. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  has  taken  over  the 
Lackawanna  Bridge  Co.,  which  had  a  big  construction 
plant  here  that  it  had  bought  of  the  Ferguson  Steel 
&  Iron  Corporation.  This  is  expected  to  further  the 
new  move  of  the  Lackawanna  Company  to  go  heavily 
into  the  pig  iron  production  trade  soon. 

1  here  is  a  move  to  start  up  one  of  the  furnaces  of 
the  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Co.  which  has  been  idle 
several  months.  New  linings  are  going  in  and  firing 
up  will  follow.  Of  the  three  batteries  of  coke  ovens, 
owned  by  the  Donner  Union  Co.,  one  is  furnishing 
coke  to  the  Donner  Steel  Co.’s  furnaces  and  a  second 
is  being  fired  up  to  take  care  of  the  Union  plant. 

Early  decision  in  the  case  of  the  indictment  of  sev¬ 
eral  Lockport  coal  dealers  accused  of  collusion  because 
they  gave  the  same  price  in  bidding  for  a  school  coal 
contract  is  promised  by  Judge  Hickey.  It  will  be  on 
the  plea  of  Congressman  S.  Wallace  Dempsey  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  charges.  One  point  in  the  de¬ 
fense  is  of  insufficient  evidence,  only  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  complaining,  but  the  district  at¬ 
torney  maintains  that  the  decision  should  be  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 


Through  Coal  Line  to  Northwest. 

Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  coal 
dealers  and  manufacturers  in  cities  served  by  the  C., 
M.  &  St.  Paul  Ry.,  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeast¬ 
ern  by  that  road,  as  it  gives  them  direct  service  over 
one  line  from  the  coal  fields  of  Clinton  and  Linton, 
Indiana.  While  the  coal  operators  of  these  fields  feel 
that  they  have  been  placed  24  hours  nearer  the  coal 
consuming  sections  of  the  northwest. 

Such  manufacturing  cities  as  Madison  and  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wis.,  for  instance,  are  .  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  served  by  railroad  lines  ex¬ 
tending  directly  into  the  coal  fields  of  both  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

The  newly  acquired  road  extends  from  Chicago 
southward  through  upper  eastern  Illinois,  crossing  the 
Indiana  line  near  Dana,  and  enters  the  Clinton  coal 
field  at  West  Clinton.  In  this  field  it  reaches  such 
mines  as  Crown  Hill,  West  Clinton,  Shirkie-Bogle, 
Mine  Ridge,  Maple  Grove  and  Clovelly. 

The  new  line  is  known  as  the  Terre  Haute  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
congestion  of  the  Chicago  belt  lines,  trains  are  run 
directly  from  the  outer  yards  of  the  new  division  at 
l  aithorn,  to  the  outer  yards  of  the  operating  line  at 
Bensonville,  thus  giving  rapid  through  service  around 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  and 
other  systems  serving  the  Northwest,  a  short  time  ago, 
built  a  line  southward  into  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois. 


The  recent  visit  to  London  of  Hugo  Stinnes,  the 
German  capitalist  and  coal  magnate,  is  believed  to 
have  been  prompted  in  part  by  his  desire  to  resume 
his  connection  with  the  South  Wales  coal  trade. 
Before  the  war  he  had  an  office  with  a  considerable 
staff  at  Cardiff,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  con¬ 
cerns  on  the  Continent  have  recently  been  making 
large  purchases  of  Welsh  coal,  increased  shipments 
from  Cardiff  to  Italy  being  accounted  for  by  -their 
demand. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 


Wholesale  Department 


11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


a  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 
Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  BUSHWICK  BRANCH  _ 

Yard  and  Pocket.  HM  Grand  St.  and  New  tew.  Crank 

•  Telephone  2504  Stags 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 
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Saward’s  Annual — Wliat  They  Say. 


A  Valuable  Collection 

The  Post  Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Saward’s  Annual:  A  Standard  Statistical  Rej 
view  of  the  Coal  Trade.”  By  Frederick  W.  Sa- 
ward,  Assisted  by  the  Staff  of  “Saward’s  Annual.” 
New  York:  Saward’s  Journal,  IS  Park  Row. 

We  gather  from  “Saward’s  Annual”  that  in 
1920  prices  for  coal  “mounted  to  previously  un¬ 
heard  of  figures”  at  the  mines  and  at  all  points 
of  use.  However,  the  fall  in  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Labor  conditions  were  easier  as  the  year  went  on. 
The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
in  1920  was  645,663,000  net  tons.  The  year  1920 
in  Johnstown,  Central  Pennsylvania,  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  “most  turbulent  in  history.”  The 
railroads  were  much  worn  down  during  the  war 
period.  There  were  continuous  strikes,  ending 
in  unprecedented  wages  for  miners.  Statistics 
are  given  of  coal  production  in  various  states. 
Pennsylvania  is  the  largest  and  West  Virginia 
the  second  largest  coal  producer  in  the  Union. 
During  the  year  1920  America  exported  231,336 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  to  Greece,  736,270  tons 
to  Norway  and  164,414  tons  to  Portugal.  Statis¬ 
tics  are  given  as  to  petroleum  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1918.  The  greatest  petroleum 
producer  was  Oklahoma  —  103,347,070  barrels. 
California  came  next  with  93,877,349  barrels. 

It  appears  that  the  output  of  coal  in  Canada 
during  1920  exceeded  that  of  1919  by  two  and 
one-half  million  tons.  The  total  exports  of  coal 
from  Rochester  district  in  1920  were  550,231  tons 
of  anthracite  and  898,772  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
(the  latter  nearly  double  that  of  1919).  In  1920, 
821,252  tons  of  coke  were  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

“Saward’s  Annual”  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
statistics. 


A  Standard  Statistical  Review. 

Wilkes-Barre  Record 

“Saward’s  Annual”  for  1921,  being  a  standard 
statistical  review  of  the  coal  trade,  has  just  been 
published,  and  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable 
reference  book  of  the  coal  trade.  Details  are 
given  relative  to  output,  prices,  freight  rates, 
transportation,  export,  trade  conditions  and  much 
other  valuable  information.  The  statistics  cover 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  mining  and  marketing  of  the 
same.  It  has  been  carefuly  compiled  by  Frederick 
W.  Saward  and  the  editorial  staff  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

(Published  by  Saward’s  Journal,  New  York.) 


Gotten  Up  in  Fine  Style. 

New  York,  April  15,  1921. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  copy  of  your  Annual 
containing  quite  a  complete  record  of  coal  sta¬ 
tistics.  It  certainly  is  gotten  up  in  fine  shape 
and  we  cannot  help  but  feel  it  will  be  of  great  aid 
to  the  trade  generally. 

Kindly  accept  our  thanks  for  the  copy  for¬ 
warded,  and  with  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success,  we  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Potts  &  Co. 


It  Is  the  Best  Obtainable. 

Philadelphia  North  American 

The  1921  issue  of  “Saward’s  Annual”  (Saward’s 
Journal,  15  Park  Row,  New  York)  contains  the 
usual  copious  and  accurate  statistical  review  of 
the  coal  trade.  For  reference  in  matters  of  out¬ 
put,  prices,  freight  rates,  exports,  trade  conditions 
in  general  it  is  the  best  obtainable. 


Records  Many  Facts. 

Express,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Saward’s  Annual,  a  statistical  review  of  the  coal 
trade,  which  has  just  been  published,  records  many 
facts  and  figures  that  must  be  valuable  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  some  of  which  are  interesting  to  the  public, 
especially  now  when  anthracite  shows  no  signs  of 
getting  back  to  pre-war  prices. 

For  one  thing,  there  appears  no  excuse  for  the 
alarm  that  was  in  evidence  earlier  this  year  that  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  household  fuel  in  the  fall. 
Production,  while  it  has  not  touched  the  peak  points 
attained  in  1917  and  1918,  evidently  has  approached 
that  of  1919,  when  88,092,000  gross  tons  were  mined, 
and  1920,  when  the  total  was  89,100,000  tons. 

Comparison  of  conditions  in  1909  and  1919  show 
that  the  number  of  mine  workers  decreased  from 
169,000  to  147,00  in  the  decade,  but  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  6,302,000  tons  greater  in  1919  than  in  1909. 
The  increase  doubtless  was  due  to  the  installation 
of  labor-saving  machinery. 

Estimated  value  of  the  mine  properties  rose  in 
the  same  period  from  $246,713,000  to  $432,391,000. 
Wages  for  the  smaller  number  of  men  in  1919  were 
$210,202,000,  as  compared  to  $92,169,000  in  1909. 
The  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  1919  was  $364,243,000, 
as  compared  to  $145,381,000. 

Speculation  as  to  whether  these  figures  justify 
the  exceedingly  high  prices  for  coal  is  not  profitable 
without  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  increases 
in  costs,  the  growth  of  mine  property  and  other  items. 
One  phase  which  might  be  worthy  of  inquiry  re¬ 
lates  to  the  enormous  increase  of  rents  and  royalties. 
They  rose  from  only  $3,356,000  in  1909  to  $14,066,000 
in  1919. 


A  Wealth  of  Material. 

Journal  of  Commerce 

“Saward’s  Annual”  occupies  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  statistical  literature  of  the  coal  industry, 
which  depends  almost  entirely  upon  this  book 
for  past  records  of  that  field. 

A  wealth  of  material,  which  includes  data  re¬ 
ferred  to  very  often  by  the  coal  men  and  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  facts  and  figures  used  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  nevertheless  important  because  it  is  not 
elsewhere  available,  is  the  work  of  Frederick 
Saward,  one  of  the  oldest  writers  in  point  of  years 
or  service  in  the  coal  trade.  Production  statistics 
for  the  various  coal  centers  and  production  costs 
are  among  the  most  important  subjects  treated 
at  length. 

Export  figures  for  all  countries  and  rail  and 
ocean  freights  for  a  number  of  years  are  equally 
valuable  to  the  coal  men,  who  just  at  present  are 
working  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  as  a  factor  in  the  European  markets. 
The  Annual  is  practically  complete  and  contains 
a  well  arranged  index. 


Contains  Valuable  Statistics. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

“Saward’s  Annual,”  by  Frederick  W.  Saward. — 
The  Saward  Annual  for  1921,  the  standard  statis¬ 
tical  review  of  the  coal  trade,  contains  the  usual 
valuable  grist  of  informatory  statistics  concerning 
the  coal  trade,  of  special  value  to  the  coal  man. — 
Published  by  the  author,  New  York. 


Best  Work  Ever  Compiled. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  July  30,  1921. 

We  consider  your  Annual  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  work  ever  compiled  by  a  coal  publication  con¬ 
cern  and  its  usefulness  is  indispensable  in  the 
coal  trade. 

Davis  Coal  Company, 
Ernest  H.  Gilbert,  President. 


Coal  Question  Admirably  Explained. 

Lloyd’s  List,  London 

Always  welcome  as  a  standard  review  of  the 
coal  trade,  “Saward’s  Annual”  for  1921,  which  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Saward  (price  2.50 
dols.),  is  a  particularly  useful  work,  notable  for 
its  statistical  details  and  embodying  many  useful 
points  relative  to  output,  prices,  freight  rates, 
transportation,  exports,  trade  conditions,  etc.  The 
American  view  of  the  coal  question  is  admirably 
explained. 


Replete  With  Statistics. 

Republican,  Scranton,  Pa. 

“Saward’s  Annual”  for  1921,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  is  replete  with  coal  statistics  and  valuable 
information  of  the  great  industry  which  furnishes 
the  power  that  actuates  all  other  industries.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  comprehensive  review  of 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  activities  for  1920, 
which  evidences  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of 
Frederick  W.  Saward  and  his  able  assistants. 


An  Authority  to  Be  Relied  Upon. 

One  of  our  old  friends  in  Philadelphia  writes: 

“I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  for  1921 
and  have  dipped  into  it  with  pleasure.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  this  is  the  thirty-fifth 
number  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  and  I 
have  always  kept  a  copy  of  the  current  and  recent 
previous  years  near  at  hand,  regarding  it  as  an 
authority  to  be  relied  upon  on  all  questions  of 
the  coal  trade.” 


Always  Welcome 

Coal  Age 

“Saward’s  Annual”  for  1921,  a  statistical  review 
of  the  coal  trade,  edited  and  published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Saward  (15  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  price 
$2.50),  is  now  at  hand.  This  book  is  always  wel¬ 
come  at  the  desk,  because  it  brings  together  so 
much  in  the  way  of  statistical  information  that 
is  otherwise  scattered  in  government  reports  and 
trade  papers. 


Foreign  Trade. 

We  are  met  at  every  hand  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  bankrupt  nations  of  Europe  cannot  pay 
us  their  obligations  unless  they  pay  us  in  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  would  be  alarming  if  true.  For¬ 
tunately  it  is  not  true. 

Europe  owns  today  enough  bonds  and  similar 
obligations  of  South  American  countries,  govern¬ 
mental  and  industrial,  to  more  than  pay  the 
European  indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  Do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  European  countries 
contemplate  offsetting  their  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  in  this  manner.  They  want  to 
continue  to  finance  South  America.  They  want 
to  continue  to  hold  South  American  trade.  In 
this  they  are  merely  wise. 

This  country  for  many  years  has  tried  to  get 
a  foothold  in  South  American  trade  and  has  con¬ 
spicuously  failed  for  two  reasons.  Our  business 
methods  are  not  leisurely  and  painstaking  enough 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  business  methods  of 
South  American  countries.  This  is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  reason.  The  materialistic  reason  is  that 
South  America  has  been  financed  by  Europe. 

To  have  our  own  international  bankers  tell  us 
in  the  face  of  this  that  the  only  way  we  can  de¬ 
velop  foreign  trade  is  to  permit  free  importation 
of  European  goods  is  a  method  of  blinding  the 
public  to  a  situation  with  which  the  bankers 
themselves  must  be  entirely  familiar. — The  Mining 
Congress  Journal. 


Quite  a  number  of  coal  firms  will  probably  be 
represented  at  the  exposition  which  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Purchasing  Agents  is  planning  to  hold 
in  conjunction  with  its  annual  convention  at  Exposi¬ 
tion  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  15th  to  20th,  1922. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

There  is  a  decided  dullness  in  the  coal  mar- 
et  at  the  present  time ;  the  end  of  the  tall 
>ason,  when  a  much  better  result  was  antici- 
ated  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  both 
nthracite  and  bituminous.  The  movement  of 
ard  coal  depends  largely  upon  weather  condi- 
ions,  and  will  vary  from  time  to  time  during 
he  season,  but  in  soft  coal  December  is  ex¬ 
acted  to  be  a  quiet  month  almost  regardless 
if  such  circumstances.  More  than  ever  there 
eems  to  be  a  disposition  to  defer  various  mat¬ 
ers,  particularly  the  buying  of  goods,  unti 
ifter  the  holidays.  There  is  a  pronounced  dis- 
losition  to  have  inventories  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  figures  January  1st  and  to  reduce  out¬ 
standing  obligations  as  much  as  possible. 

As  every  cloud  is  said  to  have  a  silver  lining, 
:his  state  of  affairs  is  expected  to  have  a 
neneficial  effect  upon  the  January  coal  market’ 
md  it  is  thought  that  the  usual  first  of  the 
year  enthusiasm  may  bring  about  an  upturn 
at  that  time,  for  after  all  the  extra  tonnage 
shipped  on  account  of  the  strike  talk  in  Ccto- 
ber  amounted  to  only  a  very  few  million  tons 
and  the  subsequent  curtailment,  following 
close  buying  previously,  has  doubtless  put  the 
country  in  need  of  tonnage ;  a  prospective  need 
in  many  instances,  but  one  apt  to  develop 
results  in  the  opening  weeks  of  19-  .  . 

The  stimulation  arising  from  strike  talk  m 
October  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  specu¬ 
lative  tonnage  being  put  on  the  market,  an 
the  effect  of  the  low  prices  quoted  thereon  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  having  a  result,  as  usual, 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  involved. 

There  has  been,  in  fact,  a  steady  trimming 
down  in  bituminous  prices  with  a  view  to 
getting  buyers  interested,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  probably  tends  to  make  labor  difficul¬ 
ties  April  1st  all  the  more  certain  The 
miners  in  conference  are  prone  to  take  the 
position  that  no  more  coal  can  be  sold  at  a 
low  price  than  at  a  high  price  and  refuse  to 
acquiesce  in  a  reduction.  But  reduction  in 
soft  coal  prices  has  been  influenced  by  several 
varieties  of  competition,  only  one  of  which 
has  been  the  steady  pressing  on  the  market  ot 

distress  coal.  .  .  ,  rnrn 

There  has  been  no  decision  as  yet  trom 
Chicago  relative  to  the  Anderson  injunction, 
but  this  may  be  given  out  any  day  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  influence  one  way  or  the  other  on 
coal  trade  matters,  according  to  the  tenor  ot 
the  verdict. 


The  I.  C.  C.  has  given  notice  of  hearing  on 
freight  rates  and  the  wording  thereof  in  1 
cates  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  prior  to 
March  1st.  An  exhaustive  hearing  may  easily 
extend  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  April  1st 
will  be  reached  before  coal  trade  changes  go 
into  effect.  But  meanwhile  the  removal  of 
the  tax  on  transportation  January  1st  will  have 
some  effect  at  least,  bringing  in  a  certain  num¬ 
ber,  of  orders  that  will  be  held  over  from 
December  in  order  to  gain  advantage  of  tie 
difference  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
cents  that  is  involved. 

Daily  production  of  coal  has  shown  another 
decline,  so  that  in  the  four  weeks  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  October  22nd  and  November 
19th  three  showed  a  reduction.  This  reflects 
the  current  state  of  the  trade,  but  at  that  the 
extent  of  the  coal  output  in  the  face  of  many 
mines  closed  down  and  general  dullness  in 
the  market,  illustrates  the  great  productive 
capacity  of  the  country.  This  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  17  to  18  million  tons  per  week, 
provided  car  and  labor  supplies  were  suffi¬ 
cient  Of  course  the  actual  railroad  facilities 
are  much  less  than  this,  as  experience  in  recent 
years  has  shown  with  every  nerve  stretched 
to  ship  as  much  coal  as  possible,  and,  after  all, 
hoisting  capacity  of  a  mine,  and  even  labor 
facilities  in  abundance,  count  for  nothing  in 
the  absence  of  cars  with  which  to  move  ton- 


'  There  are  so  many  sources  of  soft  _  coal 
supply  in  this  country  that  railroad  service  is 
practically  the  only  effective  regulatory  fea¬ 
ture,  and  even  in  times  of  active  demand  the 
market  can  be  broken  at  any  time  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  supplying  more  equipment.  Fortunately 
for  the  trade,  the  financial  status  of  the  trans¬ 
portion  interests,  generally  speaking,  is  such 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  important  in 
the  way  of  constructing  new  equipment  or 
other  facilities  will  be  accomplished  for  many 

a  day  to  come.  , 

In  the  midst  of  many  complaints  as  to  slow 

tonnage  movement  the  question  is  often  asked, 
“Where  is  all  the  coal  going  that  is  shown  by 
official  figures  to  be  produced  week  by  week. 
And  one  outlet  that  has  held  up  splendidly 
this  year  is  the  Lake  trade.  Despite  many 
complaints  from  that  quarter,  as  elsewhere 
the  tonnage  movement  for  the  past  three  vea 
has  been  practically  uniform,  only  exceeded 
materially  by  the  unusual  movement  m  19  IS. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  as  the  year 
draws  to  a  close  (and  it  is  seen  how  small 


this  year’s  tonnage  will  be)  is  the  fact  that  the 
bituminous  trade  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
shown  violent  fluctuations.  As  illustrated  in 
our  issue  of  August  6th,  when  this  feature 
came  prominently  to  the  front  following  the 
°-reat  dullness  of  the  early  summer,  although 
all  early  years  of  adverse  conditions  showed 
but  a  small  decrease  in  output,  despite  many 
periods  of  low  prices  and  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  there  was  a  decrease  of  62  million 
tons  comparing  1908  with  1907 ,  a  deciease  of 
12  million  tons  comparing  1911  with  1910,  a 
decrease  of  56  million  tons  comparing  1914 
with  1913,  a  decrease  of  119  million  tons  com¬ 
paring  1919  with  1918,  and  this  year  there 
will  probably  be  a  decrease  of  130  million 
tons  comparing  1921  with  1920. 

All  this  despite  the  fact  that  up  to  190/  the 
greatest  decrease  ever  recorded  was  the  falling 
off  of  11  million  tons  in  1885  compared  with 
1884,  followed  by  a  decrease  of  only  10  million 
tons  despite  the  great  upheaval  caused  by  the 
panic  of  1893.  This  shows  a  most  unusual 
change  in  trade  conditions,  for  it  is  manifest 
that  great  heights  must  have  been  attained  to 
permit  such  reductions  to  be  made  as  we  have 
recently  recorded.  The  trade  has  rushed  from 
feast  to  famine  conditions,  and  back  again  to 
a  feast,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  manifestly 
unhealthy  in  the  case  of  an  individual. 

There  is  this  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  there  may  be.  a  very 
sharp  upturn  next  year,  and  certainly  the 
o-reat  majority  of  folks  are  quite  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  a  degree  of  indigestion 
resulting  from  excesses  in  1922.  After  all, 
the  business  world  is  a  succession  of  ups  and 
downs.  Sometimes  more  is  manufactured 
than  is  needed  and  sometimes  less.  .  There  is 
o-reat  need  for  stabilization  of  our  industries. 

In  view  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  advance 
buyin0"  and  the  statements  made  concerning 
the  need  for  it  early  in  the  year,  there  is  a 
remarkably  easy  situation  in  regard  to  anthra¬ 
cite.  The  steam  sizes  continue  to  drag  on  the 
market,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  public  that 
so  large  an  amount  of  coal  is  produced  by 
large  concerns  that  can  afford  to  stock  the 
steam  sizes;  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  how 
much  longer  this  can  continue,  for  even  the 
largest  interests  feel  the  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  after  a  while.  _  ,  ., 

In  view  of  the  sep3.i*cition  of  cocil  and  rai 
road  interests  the  impending  reduction  of 
freight  rates  has  a  part  in  this  situation,  as 
freight  to  the  place  of  storage  has  to  be  paid 
the  same  by  large  initial  interests  as  by  an 
outside  and  independent  producer  and  the 
removal  of  the  tax  January  1st  will  take  nine 
or  ten  cents  per  ton  off  the  value  of  coal 

stocked  •  • 

It  is  often  said  that  the  present  condition 

in  the  trade  is  due  largely  to  lack  of  severe 
weather,  but  the  storm  in  New  England  early 
in  the  week  was  severe  enough  to  satisfy  al¬ 
most  any  one.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  has 
an  important  effect  on  the  coal  trade.  Ler 
tainlv  the  developments  up  to  the  present 
time  have  not  indicated  that  such  is  the  case. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  by  export  returns 
that  anthracite  tonnage  sent  to  Canada  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1921  showed  but  a 
moderate  percentage  of  decrease  compared 
with  1920  As  that  trade  is  largely  m  domes¬ 
tic  tonnage,  it  indicates  the  steadiness  of  de¬ 
mand  in  the  quarter  for  coal  for  h‘,nselJ°  ( 
use  Even  more  gratifying  is  the  tact  that 
bituminous  showed  a  much  less  decrease  than 
the  falling  off  in  soft  coal  tonnage  used  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  Our  steel  business  has 
been  the  weakest  trade  feature. 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Trade  Waiting  for  Seasonable  Weather  to  Spur  on  Slow  Moving  Sizes— 
Demand  for  Bituminous  Remains  Light,  with  Market  Oversupplied. 


Although  two  anthracite  domestic  sizes 
are  in  such  short  supply  that  they  still  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  of  around  50  cents  a  ton 
for  prompt  shipment,  other  sizes  of  steam 
and  household  coal  are  so  hard  to  move 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  collieries 
going  on  part  time  unless  conditions  change 
shortly.  Probably  there  would  have  been  a 
certain  amount  of  voluntary  curtailment  in 
November  except  for  the  holidays  and  local 
strikes  which  kept  the  output  down. 

Even  with  the  tonnage  reduced  from 
these  causes,  more  coal  was  produced  in 
some  sizes  than  the  market  could  absorb. 
And  now,  with  most  of  the  strikers  back  at 
work  and  no  legal  holidays  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  three  intervening  weeks  will  be 
a  period  of  heavier  production  unless  some 
of  the  operators  are  forced  to  restrict. 
This  question  will  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  weather. 

The  great  trouble  is  in  moving  egg',  pea 
and  No.  1  buckwheat.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  been  stocking  the  two  last- 
named  sizes  right  along,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  some  of  them  are  again  putting 
egg  on  the  ground.  Independent  operators 
have  been  steadily  reducing  their  quota¬ 
tions  until  now  they  are  back  to  about  the 
summer  level,  but  even  low  prices  do  not 
tempt  the  dealers.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  average  retail  plant  is  full  to 
overflowing,  so  that  it  is  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility  to  take  in  more  tonnage  until 
some  of  that  now  on  hand  is  moved  out. 

Even  the  demand  for  stove  and  nut  has 
let  up  perceptibly  of  late,  and  the  producing 
interests  have  received  cancellations  on 
those  sizes  as  well  as  on  egg  and  pea. 
Premiums  have  dwindled,  until  now  $8.50 
to  $8.75  is  generally  considered  the  market 
on  independent  stove  and  nut,  with  egg 
bringing  $7.75  to  $8  on  mixed  orders  and 
as  low  as  $7.50  on  straight  lots.  Pea  is 
quotable  at  $5  to  $5.50. 

Demand  has  shifted  somewhat  as  regards 
the  two  most  popular  sizes.  Whereas 
stove  was  the  leader  by  a  narrow  margin 
until  recently,  several  companies  now  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  further  behind  on  nut. 
This  is  not  true  at  tidewater,  but  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  all-rail  territory  the 
demand  for  the  smaller  size  has  more  than 
held  its  own  as  compared  with  stove. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  extremely  weak,  with 
considerable  distress  coal  at  the  piers  and 
afloat.  The  market  on  fresh-mined  No.  1, 
for  shipment,  is  about  $2.50  to  $3;  on 
demurrage  coal  it  is  “anything  you  can 
get.”  Rice  is  selling  from  $1.75  to  $2.25, 
as  a  general  thing,  and  barley  from  $1  to 
$1.35.  The  smallest  size  is  not  in  over¬ 
supply  at  tidewater  and  it  is  in  the  best 
position  of  any  of  the  steam  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

December  starts  off  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  promise  any  immediate  change  for 
the  better  in  the  bituminous  trade,  but  there 
is  this  to  be  said  about  the  situation — the 
time  of  year  has  now  arrived  when  im¬ 
provement  is  apt  to  come  about  suddenly 


and  unexpectedly.  A  spell  of  real  winter 
weather  has  been  known  to  put  an  entirely 
different  aspect  on  a  state  of  affairs  that 
seemed  just  as  hopeless  as  that  now  exist¬ 
ing. 

Still,  the  coal  men  are  not  banking  too 
heavily  on  favorable  developments  between 
now  and  the  turn  of  the  year.  There  are 
circumstances  which,  it  is  believed,  will  re¬ 
strict  the  demand  for  coal  for  the  next 
few  weeks  and  hold  prices  at  a  low  level 
unless  something  truly  extraordinary  de¬ 
velops  in  the  way  of  snowstorms  and  other 
conditions  tending  to  cause  a  traffic  tie-up. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
consumers  now  have  good-sized  stocks  on 
hand  and  are  more  disposed  to  reduce  than 
to  increase  them.  Their  attitude  is  in¬ 
fluenced  to  some  extent  by  the  passage  of 
the  new  revenue  law,  which  goes  into  effect 
January  1  and  among  other  things  elimi¬ 
nates  the  three  per  cent  transportation  tax. 
Another  factor  is  the  reluctance  to  tie  up 
more  money  in  coal  prior  to  the  inventory 
date.  Last  but  not  least  is  the  oft-men¬ 
tioned  matter  of  an  expected  reduction  in 
freight  rates. 

With  the  great  majority  of  buyers  out  of 
the  market  for  the  time  being  from  one  or 
another  of  these  reasons,  or  because  they 
have  contracted  for  their  requirements,  the 
cleaning  up  of  distress  coal  is  proving  a 
slow  and  painful  process.  Very  low  prices 
are  heard  of  in  connection  with  sales  of 
loaded  boats  and  demurrage  accumulations 
at  the  piers,  while  operators  with  uncon- 
signed  cars  are  offering  them  at  figures  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  pre-war  days. 

The  trying  position  in  which  producers 
and  shippers  of  Pennsylvania  coal  find 
themselves  because  of  conditions  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  being  aggravated  by  loss  of  business 
to  the  smokeless  interests.  Southern  coal 
has  not  only  crowded  the  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  product  out  of  a  large  part  of  New 
England,  but  it  is  becoming  a  more  or  less 
formidable  competitor  in  New  York  harbor. 
This  is  probably  only  a  temporary  intru¬ 
sion,  which  will  end  with  the  coming  read¬ 
justment  of  wages  and  freight  rates,  but 
for  the  time  being  it  is  a  factor  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  unsettlement. 

A  still  more  unusual  incident  was  the 
offering  of  a  1,000-ton  lot  of  English 
(Lancashire)  coal  in  the  local  market  this 
week.  This  was  brought  over  in  ballast 
from  Liverpool  and  was  a  high-volatile 
grade. 

The  following  figures  show  the  approxi¬ 
mate  range  of  quotations  on  soft  coal  for 
prompt  shipment  from  the  mines:  Pool  1, 
$2.75-$3.25  per  net  ton;  Pool  71,  $2.40-$2.65  • 
Pool  9,  $2.25-$2.40 ;  Pool  10,  $2-$2.15;  Pool 
11,  $1.75-$1.90;  Pools  31  and  61,  $2.25-$2  50- 
Pools  30  and  60,  $2.50-$2.75 ;  Pools  54  and 
64,  $1.70-$  1.80;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1  50- 
$1.65;  gas  slack,  $1.40-$1.65. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Light  Buying  Power  Affects  Anthracite- 
Bituminous  Trade  Stagnant. 

Retail  anthracite  came  in  for  further  sagging  thi 
week  and  all  dealers  are  reporting  the  lightest  No 
\  ember  tonnage  ever  recorded.  Even  with  four  cole 
rainy  days  out  of  seven,  which  ordinarily  is  pro 
ductive  of  good  business  at  retail,  there  has  been  n< 
response  at  all  from  the  consumer.  It  seems  to  bi 
pretty  well  established  now  that  the  real  cause  o 
the  slump  in  buying  is  due  to  the  diminished  pur 
chasing  power  of  the  user  of  the  fuel. 

Many  dealers  lean  to  the  opinion  that  fair  buyinc 
will  soon  begin  again,  as  they  have  throughout  thf 
bummer  and  down  to  present  time  delivered  numer¬ 
ous  one  and  two-ton  lots  of  coal,  and  they  are  bank¬ 
ing  on  the  consumption  of  this  meagre  tonnage  to 
bung  back  the  consumer  for  renewal  orders.  Of 
course  this  is  logical  reasoning,  but  the  fact  also  re¬ 
mains  that  the  consumer  is  also  making  this  reduced 
quantity  last  longer  than  usual  by  the  most  stringent 
economy,  and  until  some  cold  weather  arrives  no 
great  relief  can  be  hoped  for. 

As  the  retailers  are  putting  out  such  a  light  tonnage 
o  coal  cancellation  of  shipping  orders  became  more 
irequent  this  past  week,  until  now  the  operating  com- 
pames  are  making  the  strongest  kind  of  efforts  to 
move  production.  While  the  independents  have 
probably  felt  these  cancellations  hardest  of  all,  the 
lug  companies  are  also  sharing  in  them  as  well,  for 
many  dealers  have  simply  shut  off  every  shipper. 
W  ith  their  yards  full  to  capacity  with  all  sizes,  ex¬ 
cept  nut,  and  some  with  big  tonnages  of  even  that 
size,  the  retailers  are  beginning  to  wonder  when  they 
can  turn  this  coal  into  cash. 


At  tidewater  Pool  9  is  bringing"  from 
$5.60  to  $5.75  f.  o.  b.  piers ;  Pool  10,  from 
$5.25  to  $5.50,  and  lower  grades  from  $4  75 
up. 


Dealers  Restrict  Buying. 

Many  dealers  have  taken  the  stand  that  they  will 
not  order  any  more  coal  for  a  while,  making  the 
claim  that  they  have  more  in  their  yards  now  than 
they  can  deliver  in  that  time  even  during  severe 
weather.  Plenty  of  them  laid  in  heavy  stocks  with 
the  idea  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a  rush  for  coal 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  order  to  pay  for 
their  stock  have  borrowed  money  to  meet  the  bills. 

They  have  now  reached  the  point  where  they  are 
not  at  all  backward  in  saying  that  they  want  to  see 
some  of  this  coal  turned  into  money  before  buying 
more,  especially  with  all  the  talk  of  a  freight  re¬ 
duction  still  filling  the  air.  Many  of  them  now  figure 
that  with  a  possible  reduction  in  freight  of  50  cents 
a  ton  they  stand  to  suffer  a  shrinkage  of  considerable 
value  in  their  stock  in  trade. 

The  holding  of  orders  by  the  retailers  has  left  the 
producers  with  a  lot  of  coal  on  hand,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  operations  have  already  been  compelled 
to  curtail  their  output.  Others  among  them  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  move  their  full  production,  but  with 
coal  fast  accumulating  behind  the  scales  it  is  certain 
that  without  a  sudden  change  in  weather  there  will 
be  additional  stoppages. 

,  The  most  troublesome  size,  as  has  been  the  trouble 
right  along,  is  egg,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
move  this  size  at  a  reduction,  but  most  operators 
have  seen  the  futility  of  making  a  heavy  reduction, 
and  they  have  quickly  learned  that  the  retailer  is 
really  not  interested  in  more  coal  at  any  price.  The 
same  also  holds  good  for  pea,  as  all  yards  hold  capa¬ 
city  stocks  of  these  two  sizes. 

Retail  prices  continue  unstable,  with  more  accessions 
to  the  ranks  of  those  selling  stove  and  nut  at  $14, 
while  pea  has  witnessed  further  cuts.  It  was  thought 
the  bottom  was  reached  on  this  size  at  $10.50,  but 
now  the  latest  bargain  in  this  size  is  two  tons  for 
$20.50. 

The  steam  coals  seem  to  have  lost  ground,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  because  the  companies  have  been  breaking  down 
egg  there  has  been  an  increased  tonnage  of  the  small 
sizes.  At  any  rate  buckwheat  has  suffered  another 
severe  cut,  some  of  the  very  best  grades  being  offered 
at  $3.00,  with  even  $2.50  touched  on  some  good  kinds. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  actually  new  about 
the  bituminous  situation.  The  consumer  seems  to 
have  lost  almost  all  interest  in  the  subject.  No 
amount  of  solicitation  by  salesmen  seems  to  move 
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L  although  they  all  display  interest  enough  to  ask 
rent  prices  and  then  when  they  are  ready  to  buy 
•  usual  procedure  seems  to  be  for  them  to  call  upon 
ir  regular  shippers,  not  forgetting  to  remind  them 
the  prices  which  have  been  quoted  by  others. 

For  the  last  week  in  November,  the  amount  of  ton- 
iL  moved  was  exceedingly  small,  the  general  state- 
|,n(.  being  that  consumers  are  using  up  tonnage  ac- 
lmulated°in  October.  No  amount  of  suggestion  as 
possible  troubles  in  the  future  is  of  avail  in  mduc- 
r  buyers  to  take  in  coal,  for  they  are  simply  stand- 
t  pat  as  they  have  done  since  early  Summer. 

The  industrial  situation  continues  fair  hereabouts, 
'■hough  not  even  the  largest  plants  have  sufficient 
utidence  of  securing  future  business  to  encourage 
cm  to  buy  stock  fuel.  The  point  has  been  reached, 
ough,  where  some  of  the  largest  iron  plants  who 
l(l  been  running  on  stock  accumulated  before  the 
.pression  arrived,  have  been  compelled  to  come  into 
,e  market  for  a  light  tonnage  of  certain  special  coals, 
ich  as  the  gas  fuels. 

There  have  been  no  particular  price  variations  re- 
•ntlv,  and  with  mining  confined  almost  entirely  to 
-ders  in  hand  there  has  been  no  distress  coal  to  up- 
;t  quotations.  Prices  still  linger  at  the  lowest 
-■corded  for  the  season  a  few  weeks  ago,  with 
:ool  1.  $2.75  to  $3.10;  Pool  71,  $2.35  to  $2.75 ;  Pool 
$2.20  to  $2.65;  Pool  10,  $1.90  to  $2.20;  Pool  11, 

1.70  to  $2.10. 

STORM  HITS  FAIRMONT 

/[any  Mines  Are  Put  Out  of  Commission  by 
Floods  and  Washouts. 

Heavy  precipitation  of  snow,  rain  and  sleet  at 
•arious  intervals  during  Monday  caused  hundreds 
|,{  mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  to  be  flooded 
,n  Tuesday,  and  this  handicap  will  keep  production 
down  considerably  this  week.  1  he  Monongahe  a 
diver  was  a  raging  torrent  on  Tuesday,  having 
ilmost  doubled  its  depths  in  the  Fairmont  pool, 
leing  26  feet  against  15  feet  the  normal  depths.  1  he 
nines  along  the  Tygart’s  Valley  and  West  bork 
fivers,  tributaries,  felt  the  effects' very  keenly  of  the 
leavy  rains  and  swollen  streams. 

Traffic  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  was  tied  up 
by  three  landslides  on  Monday  and  that  many  more 
on  Tuesday,  which  hindered  the  movement  of  coal. 
With  the  deluge  of  rock  and  earth  that  came  down 
the  mountain  side  along  the  road  at  Poland,  Pa., 
was  the  tipple  of  the  Walnut  Hill  Coal  Co.  It  had 
not  slipped  entirely  down  the  hill,  but  was  un¬ 
loosened  by  the  heavy  rains  washing  the  earth  trom 
under  it.  "  The  road  was  cleared  for  passenger 
traffic  late  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  transportation  tie- 
ups  continued  to  hamper  freight  movement. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  slight  improvement  m 
coal  shipments  to  the  piers  off  the  Monongah  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R-;  when  116  cars  were 
shipped  there  and  26  cars  went  to  Arlington  pier.  A 
total  of  281  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  for  railroads, 
of  which  the  B.  &  O.  secured  119.  Coal  shipments 
to  the  East  were  643  and  those  to  the  West  66  cars. 
The  Fairmont  region  on  Monday  loaded  1020  cars 

of  coal.  ,  .  *3r\n 

On  Tuesday  there  were  only  56  mines  out  ot  3UU 

working  in  the  region,  or  approximately  19  per 
cent  There  were  1165  empties  ordered  in  the  region 
on  Tuesday,  of  which  798  were  ordered  by  mines 
along  the  Monongah  Division,  58  on  the  Western 
Maryland  and  309  on  the  Monongahela  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  has  been  noticed  that  there  has  been  a 
sharp  cut  in  empty  orders  on  the  Monongahela  Rail, 
way,  especially  one  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Morgan¬ 
town  &  Wheeling  Railway. 

Current  Quotations. 

Wide  ranges  in  coal  prices  are  again  apparent. 
Mine-run  fetches  anything  from  $1.45  up  to  $170, 
depending  on  the  quality  and  the  degree  o  ent  m 
!  siasm  with  which  operators  desire  to  part  with  it, 
Slack  ranges  from  $1.40  to  $1.50;  with  three-quar¬ 
ters,  $1.70  to  $1.85.  Here  and  there  operators  secure 
better  prices  because  old  customers  are  aware  how 
they  prepare  their  coal  and  are  willing  to  pay  the 
difference  for  quality  stuff. 

!  Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah  Di- 
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vision  last  week,  at  424  carloads,  took  a  slump  of  5 
cars  compared  to  the  previous  week.  During  t  e 
past  three  weeks  there  have  been  sent  to  that  coa 
pier  1,210  carloads.  Consignments  to  Arlington  pier 
showed  a  total  of  52  cars,  which  proved  to  be  the 
best  total  for  five  weeks. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  work  last  week  on 
the  Monongah  Division  was  confined  to  five  days, 
the  railroad  fuel  loading  fell  off  very  little,  27  car¬ 
loads.  Last  week’s  total  was  1,334  cars,  against 

1,307  cars  last  week.  Individually  the  B.  &  O.  ton¬ 
nage  at  661  cars  was  19  cars  stronger.  Foreign 

carriers  last  week  took  646  cars.  .  , 

Despite  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  general  freig 
movement  was  4,482  carloads  to  the  East  through 
the  Grafton  gateway  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R-,  or  jus 
465  cars  less  than  the  previous  week.  As  to  the  coal 
movement  off  the  division,  there  were  505  cars  less 
moved  than  the  previous  week,  the  total  number 

having  been  3,321  cars.  Eastern  coal  movement  at 

2,542  cars  fell  off  430  cars  compared  to  the  previous 
week,  and  western  shipments  aggregated  194  cars, 

•or  42  cars  less  than  the  previous  week. 

A  daily  average  struck  on  the  five  days  of  work 
last  week  on  the  Monongah  Division  showed  that 
192  mines  were  idle,  or  approximately  53  operations 

worked  daily  on  an  average. 

Less  coal  was  mined  by  the  operations  of  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  than  any  week  for  several 
months.  The  aggregate  was  280.400  tons  or  42 
tons  less  than  the  previous  week.  The  production 
by  railroad  divisions  were  as  follows:  B.  &  U.  sys_ 
tern — Monongah  Division,  147,600  tons ;  Charleston 
Division,  13,350  tons;  Connellsville  Division,  3,356 
tons;  Cumberland  Division,  3,350  tons;  Western 
Maryland  System— Bingamon  &  Helen  s  Run, 
P000  tons;  Belington  &  Weaver,  5,450  tons.  ■ 
nongahela  Railway,  52,950  tons;  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling,  36,450  tons. 

Not  one  of  the  eight  divisions  showed  any  gai 
in  tonnage  over  the  previous  week  partially  due  at 
least  to  the  holiday.  The  biggest  slump  was  on  the 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railway,  where  the  ton¬ 
nage  fell  off  18,100  tons  compared  to  the  previous 
wdek  Tonnage  on  the  Monongahela  proper  fell  off 
4  850  tons;  the  Helen’s  Run-Bingamon  branch  of 
the  Western  Maryland.  3,150;  and  the  next  hardest 
hit  was  the  Cumberland  Division,  B  &  0.,  and  Be  1- 
ino-ton  &  Northern  branch  of  the  Western  Maryland, 
which  both  dropped  off  2,950  tons  over  the  previous 

The  Fairmount  region  last  week  loaded  4,982  cars 
of  coal,  or  669  cars  less  than  the  previous  week. 

To  Test  Kansas  Law. 

Announcement  comes  from  Indianapolis  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks  a  suit  will  be  filed  in  the  Kansas 
courts  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  make  a 
thorough  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in 
that  state  which  created  the  ^dustrial  Reffitions 
Court.  This  law  has  been  opposed  by  the  Kans 
miners’  organization  and  has  resulted  m  the  sending 
to  i ail  of  Alexander  Howat  and  his  expulsion,  .to¬ 
gether  with  many  of  his  followers,  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  organization.  Hbwat  was  formerly  district 
president  in  Kansas. 

John  T.  Clarkson,  a  former  State  senator  of  Iowa, 
will  represent  the  miners  in  the  proposed  fight  on  the 
law  It  is  understood  he  has  been  busy  for  some  time 
past  collecting  material  for  his  bill  of  complaint.  The 
case  will  be  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  if  necessary,  it  is  said. 


Harco  on  Full  Time. 

The  Harco  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  J.  C.  Cosgrove 
Coal  Co.  interests,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  following  a  meet- 
ino  of  the  board  of  directors  this  week  announced 
a  dividend  of  IH  per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  and  a 
dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  on  common  stock  i  his 
is  the  second  dividend  paid  on  common  stock  since 
the  organization  of  the  company  and  the  eighth  divi¬ 
dend  paid  on  preferred  stock. 

Officials  of  the  concern  stated  that  the  mines  have 
operated  at  100  per  cent  for  the  past  few  months  and 
that  all  production  records  were  broken  in  October 
and  November.  Tiffs  is  considered  remarkable  in 
view  of  what  the  other  operators  in  this  district  are 
passing  through,  many  of  them  operating  at  a  loss. 


MINNEAPOLIS -ST.  PAUL 

Wintry  Weather  Strengthens  Demand,  but 
People  Are  Buying  Sparingly. 

A  little  touch  of  winter  and  a  considerable  fall 
of  snow  have  put  things  into  more  of  a  normal  posi¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned,  but  com¬ 
mercially  things  remain  as  they  have  been  for  many 
months.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  there 
should  have  been  all  the  upset  of  war  and  of  infla¬ 
tion  thereafter,  and  then  look  for  a  return  to  normal 
within  a  brief  period.  Buying  of  coal  or  other  com¬ 
modities  remains  slow  and  confined  to  narrow  ton¬ 
nages.  The  turn  to  winter  weather  compelled  some 
buying  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  interior,  but  the 
fundamental  condition  prevails  of  refusal  to  buy 
beyond  the  narrowest  of  limits. 

All  the  predictions  of  heavy  consumption  for  the 
winter  seem  to  have  ignored  the  foregoing  con¬ 
dition.  In  comparing  with  previous  seasons,  it  was 
assumed  that  there  would  be  the  normal  consump¬ 
tion  in  industry  and  commerce.  Present  conditions 
establish  that  this  is  excessive,  and  is  not  to  be 
counted  upon  without  a  marked  change  of  form. 
For  purely  heating  consumption,  the  weather  will 
govern  the  tonnage,  again  governed  somewhat  by  a 
tendency  to  utilize  substitutes  as  far  as  possible. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  sale  of  cheap  “air¬ 
tight”  heating  stoves,  to  serve  during  the  milder 
weather  and  economize  on  fuel. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  price  governed  sell¬ 
ing  so  much  as  now.  Of  course  it  is  in  connection 
with  performance.  But  low-priced  fuel  is  the  article 
which  sells.  Those  selling  on  the  basis  of  quality  and 
service  alone,  with  a  slightly  greater  cost,  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  lower-priced  competition.  All  this 
is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  general  state  of  things. 
The  trend  is  toward  lower  costs  all  through,  and  the 
sentiment  is  almost  an  obsession  with  coal  buyers. 
They  have  felt  that  they  are  being  held  to  a  standard 
of  costs  which  is  out  of  line  with  practically  all  other 
commodities.  Many  of  them  see  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  costs  on  a  basic  commodity,  fuel,  a  cause  of 
holding  up  other  costs  which  should  normally  have 
come  down  before  this. 

Coal  Prices  Much  Criticized. 

This  view  is  being  supported,  not  altogether  fairly, 
in  much  of  the  matter  published  on  prices.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  that  any  reference  to  high  prices  does  not 
touch  upon  the  two  factors  of  fuel  and  rail  freight 
costs.  Yet  in  many  commodities  neither  item  will 
fairly  account  for  the  wide  spread  between  raw 
material  costs  and  manufactured  products. 

The  season  has  been  marked  by  the  abandonment 
of  one  prophecy  after  another  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  things  in  coal,  hirst  came  the  threatened 
shortage  if  people  did  not  buy  early.  They  did  not 
and  would  not,  but  there  has  been  less  of  a  shortage 
than  in  five  years.  Then  the  fear  that  the  fall 
would  see  all  sorts  of  distressing  things  in  the  way 
of  unheard  of  congestion,  car  shortage  and  other 
troubles.  Still  they  did  not  buy  freely,  and  there 
Jias  never  been  a  fall  and  early  winter  that  had 
much  less  trouble  along  these  lines.  Then  came  the 
lugubrious  promise  of  dire  things  to  happen  when 
snows  came.  November  had  unusual  snow,  near  y 
as  much  for  the  month  as  fell  all  last  winter,  but 
the  charmed  existence  against  all  threatened  ills 

still  exists.  ,  , 

\nd  now  with  December  started,  there  does  not 

appear  to  be  any  more  eagerness  to  buy  coal  beyond 
urgent  needs  than  existed  two  months  ago  Proph¬ 
ecy  seems  to  be  a  vain  sort  of  a  thing  in  this  busi¬ 
ness. 


Senator  Mackay,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  com¬ 
mittee  which  recently  investigated  coal  prices  m 
New  Jersey,  said  in  the  course  of  a  recent  address 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  new  legislation  to  regulate 
the  profits  of  retail  dealers  in  that  state. 

The  Tones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  acquired  a  block  of  coal  land,  approximately 
14000  acres,  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania  from 
the  Piedmont  Coal  Co.,  it  was  announced  on  Monday. 
The  deal  is  said  to  involve  several  million  dollars. 
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Thousands  of  Cars  of  Unsold  Coal  Keep 
Market  in  Unsettled  State. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  the  operators 
of  Cincinnati  that  the  coal  market  here  has  all  but 
collapsed  The  oldest  man  in  the  business  does  not 
remember  when  conditions  were  worse.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  marked  not  merely  by  an  unusual  dullness, 
but  by  cancellations,  rejections,  suspensions  and  an 
utter  dearth  of  spot  orders,  not  to  mention  a  most 
discouraging  demoralization  of  prices;  This  almost 
hopeless  condition  is  held  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the 
reckless  shipment  of  thousands  of  \  cars  of  coal  on 
consignment  when  men  of  the  industry  saw  a  chance 
to  gamble  on  the  probability  of  strikes  and  lost. 

Conservative  men  of  the  industry  say  that  this 
coal,  stored  on  the  side-tracks  of  all  the  populous 
cities,  is  supplying  the  needs  of  current  consumption 
at  preposterously  low  rates  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  at  least  two  weeks  to  come.  As  the  holiday 
season  will  follow  closely,  it  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  any  sort  of  a  recovery  of  favorable  market 
conditions  until  January.  With  normally  cold 
weather,  there  is  hope  that  the  new  year  will  show 
some  good  business,  but  nobody  is  willing  to  bet  on 
this  now. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  was  a  further  cur¬ 
tailment  of  operations  in  all  the  districts.  In  this 
connection,  the  non-union  areas  suffered  less  because 
of  their  opportunity  to  make  lower  prices  without 
loss.  The  New  River  operations  were  at  the  lowest 
minimum  known  in  years,  while  Winding  Gulf  and 
the  McDowell  and  Mercer  County  fields  were  able 
to  maintain  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  activity. 

New  River  Wage  Reductions  Planned. 

It  was  said  that  some  operators  of  the  New  River 
district  were  preparing,  without  protest  from  their 
immediate  employes,  to  dismiss  the  check-off.  This 
was  a  prelude  on  their  part,  it  was  understood,  to  a 
negotiation  for  a  lower  wage  scale,  which  the  miners 
preferred  to  a  long  season  of  profitless  idleness. 

In  the  bituminous  districts,  the  same  general  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed.  Operations  were  on  a  very  low 
percentage  in  the  Kanawha  district,  where  there  were 
also  threats  of  displacing  the  checff-off  and  revising 
wages.  In  the  Logan  district  of  West  Virginia  and 
in  the  Hazard  district  of  Kentucky  a  somewhat  better 
activity  was  maintained  in  the  production  chiefly  of 
domestic  coals. 

Prices  were  off  badly  in  the  actual  selling.  Smoke¬ 
less  lump  was  quoted  as  low  as  $375  and  $4,  while 
some  sales  were  reported  under  emergency  conditions 
as  low  as  $3.25.  Egg  ranged  between  $3  and  $3.50, 
but  some,  wild  sales  were  made  at  a  lower  figure.' 
Run-of-mine  got  down  to  $1.75  and  some  small  sales 
were  made  as  high  as  $2.50,  Nut  and  slack  was  down 
to  within  a  few  points  of  the  dollar  mark,  ranging 
from  there  up  to  $2.  Among  those  who  had  shipped 
on  a  random  hope  there  was  some  reckless  pricing 
on  practically  all  varieties  of  coal. 

Bituminous  Prices  Demoralized. 

Demoralization  prevailed  in  bituminous  markets 
and  there  was  a  wide  range  of  prices.  Lump  was 
quoted  at  from  $3  to  $3.50,  but  sold  as  low  as  $2.50. 
Egg  with  quotations  at  $2.50  and  $3,  could  be  had 
for  $2  and  . $2.25.  Mine-run  sold  for  $1.25  to  $1.75, 
with  exceptional  sales  pretty  close  to  the  dollar  mark.' 
Nut  and  slack,  which  was  over-abundant  on  the 
emergency  tracks,  went  as  low  as  75  cents  and  from 
that  up  to  a  dollar. 

There  was  little  demand  even  at  these  figures 
buyers  professing  to  be  “full  up.”  Retailers  were 
finding  themselves  overloaded  with  slow-moving 
stocks  of  domestic  coals  and  were  not  in  the  market 
at  any  price.  But  for  railroad  and  public  utility 
demand,  the  movement  was  very  slow.  Operators 
were  saying  that  on  account  of  the  small  preparation 
of  domestic  coals,  a  stiffening  in  slack  prices  was  to 
be  expected  during  the  next  week  or  two. 

Even  with  the  slow  movement,  the  railroads  are 
feeling  a  tension  on  the  subject  of  cars,  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  a  good  many  cars  are  tied  up  with 
the  large  volume  of  unsold  coal  lying  on  sidings,  as 
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well  as  loaded  cars  on  mine  tracks  awaiting  orders 
for  shipment. 

Operators  here  find  their  greatest  distress  in  what 
they  call  the  low  state  of  business  morals  revealed 
in. hereto  fore  scrupulous  and  honorable  buyers.  Many 
rejections  have  been  in  clear  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  cancellations  have  disregarded  all  previous  ethics 
on  that  subject.  Shippers  are  at  sea  in  that  they  do 
not  know  what  they  can  count  on.  All  the  rules  are 
broken  now. 

A  few  concluding  cargoes  went  to  the  lakes  last 
week,  preceding  the  close  of  navigation  on  Saturday 
but  the  shipments  were  on  the  part  of  large  com¬ 
panies  having  docks  and  vessels  and  no  considerable 
tonnage  was  embraced.  It  is  reported  that  about 
200  cars  reached  port  too  late  and  are  being  offered 
at  Toledo.  There  were  practically  no  eastern  ship¬ 
ments. 

Cincinnati  retailers  report  that  business  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  past  has  been  very  dull,  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  mild  weather.  They  feel,  however,  that  a 
season  of  low  temperature,  particularly  if  attended 
by  snow  and  storm,  will  bring  out  a  flood  of  orders 
and  put  deliveries  at  capacity.  About  forty  per  cent 
of  the  home  fuel  for  the  city  is  yet  to  be  bought, 
they  declare.  Prices  hold  and  probably  will  undergo 
no  change  before  January  at  the  earliest. 


COLUMBUS  MARKET  QUIET 

More  Favorable  Weather  Fails  to  Stir  Up 
Much  New  Business. 

Market  conditions  (Continue  unbearably  slow  in 
o  umbus.  There  has  been  no  improvement  over  last 
week  ,  worth  mentioning.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  condition  is  the  suspension  of  many  mines 
and  among  these  is  one  of  the  largest  stripping  mines 
m  the  Hocking  field.  Several  other  large  mines  will 

lump°Sed  S°°n  UIlleSS  there  iS  3  greater  demand  for 

Although  the  weather  has  been  cooler  and  some 
now  has  fallen,  the  periods  of  low  temperatures  have 
ot  been  long  enough  to  bring  about  any  change  of 
consequence  in  the  market.  With  the  first  10  months 

,  ,  f  ,S,h°w‘ng  a  1°ss-  !t  appears  that  November  is 

b  added  to  the  list,  for  business  last  month  has 
been  poorer  than  it  was  in  October.  The  market  is 
still  heavily  overstocked. 

Prices  quoted  this  week  are  as  follows: 

Bituminous  Prices. 

tU0mwHt°CS-g'.  $2'75  t0  $3-2S:  Pomeroy,  $3  to 

ash  $3  25etn  ^nInu  SPuint’  $275  to  $156;  white 
ash  $3._5  to  $3.50;  Pocahontas,  $4  to  $4  50 

$  ^ine ^u"-7H°oking  $1.65  to  $2,  the  average  being 
$1.75,  West  Virginia,  $2  to  $2.50,  with  $1.65  on  dis- 
tresse  shipments ;  Pocahontas,  $2  25  to  $2  75 

be.nCgre$Tinand~H0Cking'  9°C  t0  $1'05'  the  average 
emg  $1,  and  some  quotations  as  low  as  75c  on  dis¬ 
tress  shipments;  West  Virginia,  $1  to  $1 25  Pora 
hontas,  $1.10  to  $1.35.  *  ’ 

Distress  shipments  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  the  fact  Sat  the 
narket  is  glutted  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  known. 

State  Gets  Many  Low  Bids.  ' 

nish^1^0™™  tHe  bidS  received  Iast  week  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  123,000  tons  of  coal  needed  by  state  institu- 

arenSab0hurS.l  ,a‘  **  ^  °n  Pea  a"d  ^ 

bout  $1  less,  and  on  mine-run  about  50  cents 

declared"  ifc™  Th*  ^  ^  which  was 

cm  oo  g  ’  ow  bld  on  screenings  was 

»d  ;hfi"T;ed  wi,h  $2IS  at  <he  wddiS 

wi4*M  was  $2-  M  compared 

With  $2.50  before.  It  ,s  estimated  that  the  state 

WeTvi'J-’  S'*0  by  b"yi"g  at  PrSa 

Irr.'  J  .k'  lu  bldders  >"  many  instances  »er- 
ower  than  Ohio  operators,  but  the  difference  in 
freight  rates  made  the  Ohio  coal  cheaper  The  sta  J 

was  p, edged  however,  to  buy  0hio 

provide  employment  for  Ohio  miners.  Coal  for  in- 
^tutions  m  Cmcmnati  will  be  furnished  by  West 

a"  —  -  “ 
comp'aSdwS  “yb“htSar,hehefir:r°d  'fT  “ 

Held  without  any  ^raj 
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BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  POO] 

— 

Active  Competition  Cuts  Price  of  Bund 
—Line  Prices  Weaker  Also. 

The  fellow  who  wrote  “competition  is  the 
o  trade  had  better  stay  out  of  soft  coal  offices 
Baltimore  at  this  time.  The  most  drastic  sort 
competition  in  the  past  week  caused  a  decided 
the  already  extremely  low  prices  for  bun 
coals  at  tide  here,  and  the  fact  that  a  number 
mine5  and  coal  men  are  willing  to  sell  on  line  Z 
ness  also  at  prices  below  actual  cost  of  product 
has  hurt  that  end  of  the  trading  also.  ; 

On  the  line  business  too  there  is  but  light  denr 
and  the  best  grade  steam  coals  not  on  contract  • 
now  selling  below  the  figures  last  quoted  in  this  1 
ter.  Whde  some  producers  are  still  holding  out 

UthV  r  t0A  1  °‘  b’  mines  for  their  Product 
both  high  grade  steam  and  best  gas  lump  there 

other  offerings  of  liberal  nature  which  set  f 
Jange  about  from  $2.15  to  $2.30  for  Pool 
,  •  ki  Uf  -S  and  for  the  Pennsylvania  gas  lump 
desirable  kinds.  Oddly  enough  poorer  grade  c0- 
are  not  as  much  off,  but  this  seems  to  be  due  to  7 
fact  that  they  were  already  well  down  the  line  a 

S^dlffer^r  CaH  f°r  th-  a 

Slight  Spurt  in  Bunker  Coal. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  slight  spurt  in  the  in¬ 
ter  of  bunker  coals  merely  because  of  the  fact  th 
here  was  not  much  high  grade  coal  at  tide  wh 
aI  iIPlarrTd  and  a  very  temporary  shorn; 

1  ,  ^1S  ,relatl°n  it  may  be  mentioned  as  i 
dicative  of  the  keen  competition  in  all  lines  of  tra. 
>ng  that  the  three  coal  firms  which  entered  the  £ 
here  last  week  for  bunker  business  on  three  Goven 
ment  ships,  cut  the  very  props  out  of  each  other  ar 
the  lowest  sales  price  of  $4.69  a  gross  ton  at  me 

S  thr$2br  kPHC^f0r  thC  ^  ^tTteat^ 

-  '  e  $2  mark.  This  is  mentioned  merely  1 

ow  the  nature  of  the  strenuous  competition  th; 
,bas.  now  arisen  in  all  branches  of  the  soft  co- 
business  every  time  a  purchaser  bobs  up  who  as 
for  competitive  bidding. 

After  a  comparatively  good  start  on  export  move 
men  s  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  things  at  this  pm 

NovembS’ j6,rf  No¥emb"'  Fdr  <>«  P»iod  c 
oyember  16th  to  present  writing  not  a  single  ex 

^rt  coal  sblP  has  cleared  from  this  port  Th 

means ^  that  instead  of  an  increase  of  export  move 

ment  in  November  over  October  as  was  promise. 

Le  wTb^r  f°r  !he  16  dayS  in  the  montl 
ere  will  be  a  new  decrease  reported. 

Light  Supplies  Result  in  Partial  Recovery 

partUofethisblHneSS  t0°’  33  indicat£d  in  the  opening 
part  of  this  letter  is  poor,  the  demand  setting  the  lov 

there  ,  fZ"S, M°'r  ?S  81 

tiere  is  a  partial  recovery  due  to  light  sunnlies  snr 

at  the  present  time  best  steam  coals  for  bunker  tide 

are  selling  at  from  $5.00  to  $5.10  a  gross  ton. 

Vlth  tbe  month  of  December  at  hand  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  dealers  of  Baltimore  find  themselves  in  most 
mmsual  position  With  a  technical  shortage  of£a! 

t(nsVY  at  for  this  season  still  exceeds  100,000 
tons  the  dealers  continue  to  report  very  light  order- 

ong’handffirthU-t  1S  ^  thf  maj’ority  have  fair  stocks 
on  hand  ,n  their  yards  and  the  natural  inclination  has 

and  ore°vrentTe-  t0  °rder  !ightI>’  mines 

ana  prevent  tying  up  money. 

Whether  the  continued  mild  weather  is  the  cause, 
o  whether  the  consuming  public  must  perforce  do 

sT  ndi  f  L  £  '  f  year  is  a  lotion,  but  the  out¬ 

standing  fact  is  that  the  public  is  not  buying. 

The  entire  situation  is  one  of  uncertainty  and  only 
«ui  unusually  hard  winter  could  now  cause  a  con¬ 
sumption  that  would  bring  the  necessity  of  supply 
am  where  near  up  to  normal. 


The  Jackson  mine  of  the  Georges  Creek  Coal  Co 

stHkeL°fntB0ning’  Md”  7aS  been  closed’  Allowing 
Stnke  °Ltbe  mmers>  who  refused  to  accept  a  cut  i 
wages.  The  union  rate  is  $1.31  per  ton,  which  th 

othergfielHnt  SayS  U,  Cann0t  Pay  and  comPete  witl 
tier  fields,  so  a  reduction  of  15  cents  was  proposed 


SITUATION  AT  BUFFALO 


ack  of  Demand  and  Price  Irregularity  Are 
the  Outstanding  Features. 

Demand  for  soft  coal  continues  light  and 
iromises  to  remain  light  for  some  time  yet.  Ship¬ 
ps  do  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  trade  from  now 
ill  spring.  Some  think  that  the  consumers  will  put 
n  an  extra  supply  when  April  approaches,  but  others 
,ay  that  the  expected  suspension  then  has  already 
)Cen  pretty  well  discounted  and  there  does  not  need 
o  be  any  special  activity  in  anticipation  of  that  line. 

At  least  some  of  the  jobbers  are  saying  that  they 
iave  advised  stocking  up  against  strikes  that  never 
happened  till  they  are  sick  of  it.  If  they  are  to 
nave  any  reputation  hereafter  they  will  have  to  leave 
the  guessing  to  their  customers.  It  is  a  pretty  dis¬ 
couraging  state  of  things.  Some  shippers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  money,  but  nobody  is  doing  much  and  if 
anyone  failed  to  lay  in  a  surplus  when  business  was 
good  he  is  pretty  short  of  it  now.  And  yet  if  he 
did  make  money  then  they  call  him  a  criminal  and 
try  to  punish  him  for  it. 

Such  times  as  these  often  offer  outside  interests 
a  chance  to  make  inroads  on  the  regular  trade. 

It  seems  that  the  No.  8  coal  district,  which  did  not 
till  quite  lately  do  much  business  in  this  market,  and 
had  no  regular  freight  rate  east  of  here,  is  making 
gains  on  the  coals  that  used  to  monopolize  this  dis¬ 
trict  and  finds  that  offices  here  are  needed  if  the 
hold  is  to  be  kept. 

Competition  from  Outside  Coals. 

This  coal  sells  on  a  par  with  Pittsburgh  steam 
coal  and  appears  to  be  produced  quite  as  cheaply. 
Still  more  recently  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
|  operators  south  of  Pittsburgh  to  get  a  hold  here 
Quite  an  amount  of  Monongahela,  Westmoreland 
and  the  like  outputs  now  comes  this  way.  It  pays 
an  extra  rate  of  15  cents  a  ton,  but  makes  it  up  by 
cutting  down  miners’  wages,  which  the  Pittsburgh 
district  has  not  been  able  to  do  to  any  great  extent. 

This  state  of  things,  and  the  fact  that  the  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  mines  are  paying  all  sorts  of  wages, 
shows’ what  a  big  set-to  there  is  likely  to  be  when 
the  new  wage  scale  is  fixed  next  spring.  Operators 
will  have  a  double  problem ;  to  cut  down  the  high 
wages  and  regulate  them  so  that  they  can  hold  theii 
own  against  new  competitors.  There  is  Latrobe 
coal  and  West  Virginia  coal  to  keep  in  place,  much 
of  it  mined  at  a  present  low  non-union  rate,  which 
if  kept  well  below  the  other  rates  will  make  a  lot 
of  trouble. 

So  far,  these  coals  have  not  made  much  progress 
in  this  market.  They  are  different  in  appearance 
and  action,  and  are  in  a  way  handicapped  when  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  Valley  product. 

Extreme  Unsettlement  in  Bituminous. 

It  is  harder  and  harder  to  give  quotations  of  soft 
coal.  Shippers  say  the  prices  are  more  unstead) 
than  ever  before.  And  besides  there  is  Connells- 
ville  coal  offering  at  $1.45  for  mine-run  and  $1.90 
for  three-quarters  this  .week,  with  the  freight  only 
15  cents  over  Pittsburgh.  The  highest  prices  re 
ported  are  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas,  $2.50  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lumo,  $2.25  for  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  and  all  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.7 a 
for  slack,  which  is  now  doing  a  little  better  than 
sizes.  To  which  add  $2.36  for  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  to  other  coals  for  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  becoming  more  dull  every¬ 
day,  due  to  the  mild  weather  mainly.  November 
had  13  days  above  freezing  and  the  mercury  hovered 
about  the  freezing  point  most  of  the  other  days, 
going  to  22°  on  the  14th  for  lowest,  but  up  to 
68°  on  the  18th  for  a  record  breaker. 

The  lake  trade  has  come  about  to  a  stop  before 
the  season  is  officially  at  an  end.  for  about  the  fust 
time  on  record.  Three  cargoes  of  coal  for  Mil¬ 
waukee,  amounting  to  23,000  tons,  make  up  the  list 
of  clearances  last  week.  All  but  one  shipper  the 
D  L  &  W  stopped  at  the  end  of  November.  Some 
seasons  there  is  more  than  100.000  tons  loaded  in 
December,  but  the  fact  is  now  that  the  upper-lake 
docks  are  piled  so  full,  that  they  cannot  take  any 
more. 


QUIET  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Stiffening  of  Market  Is  Not  Anticipated— 
Trade  Drifting  Along. 

Very  little  change  during  the  past  week  is  noted 
in  the  situation  in  this  district,  and  while  official 
figures  are  not  available  at  the  present  time  on  the 
output  of  the  mines  for  the  month  of  November,  it 
is  a  sure  wager  that  no  records  were  broken  for  t  e 
year  by  the  mines  as  a  whole,  in  fact  it  was  a  rather 
poor  month.  The  Anderson  check-off  disturbance, 
however,  caused  a  little  more  business  at  the  first  o 
the  month,  and  were  it  not  for  this  a  new  low  ebb 
might  have  been  reached. 

The  spot  market  has  shown  a  decided  slump  in  the 
past  week  or  so,  according  to  the  operators,  while 
little  or  no  action  has  been  noticeable  in  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  tidewater. 

“Drifting  Along”  seems  to  be  the  song  that  is  on 
the  lips  of  all  operators  in  this  district,  with  the 
chances  that  the  chorus  will  start  out  with  the  same 
words  for  some  time  to  come.  After  “drifting  along 
all  year,  waiting  for  the  colder  weather  to  come  along 
and  probably  boost  the  industry-,  they  now  find  it 
“flatter”  than  ever. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  business 
has  fallen  off  considerably  lately,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  throughout  the  country  there 
is  an  over-production  in  the  industry,  stated  one  of 
the  operators  in  reviewing  the  situation.  He  gave 
as  his  reasons  the  threatened  rail  strike  and  the 
threatened  strike  due  to  the  injunction.  When  the 
first  threat  of  a  rail  strike  came  up,  the  buyers 
stocked  up,  and  it  was  the  same  when  the  Anderson 
injunction  threatened  to  cause  a  strike. 

Buyers  Using  Stocks  on  Hand. 


“The  stocking  up  by  the  buyers  must  be  used  up 
before  we  will  get  started  again.  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  the  buyers  stock  up  like  that  for  a  week,  then 
it  takes  two  weeks  more  before  they  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  again,  so  that  within  a  short  time  now,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  a  stiffening  will  be  noted.” 

With  all  the  reports  of  bad  business  and  with 
operators  in  many  instances  just  breaking  even  or 
operating  at  a  loss,  there  comes  the  report  this  week 
of  one  of  the  Johnstown  companies  declaring  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  1?4  per  cent  on  preferred  stock  and  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  50  cents  a  share  on  common  stock.  This 
company  has  two  large  mines  in  this  territory-,  and 
officers  declared  that  they  had  broken  all  records  in 
production  in  the  past  two  months.  This  is  consid¬ 
ered  somewhat  remarkable  in  view  of  what  the  other 
operators  are  passing  through. 

In  addition  to  paying  dividends  on  their  earnings 
during  the  past  year,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  mines  during  that  time.  Many  of  the 
operators  are  no  doubt  wishing  that  they  could  say 
the  same,  but  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  them  pay¬ 
ing  anything  out  of  their  earnings  to  stockholders 
this  year.  With  the  approach  of  a  new  year,  how¬ 
ever,"  they  are  turning  their  attention  to  what  it  may 
possibly  hold  forth  for  them.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  Christmas  gift  this  year  in  this  territory  than 
increasing  business  in  the  coal  industry.  Many 
miners  would  be  returned  to  work  if  the  buying  public 
would  get  busy. 

Miners  on  Strike. 

Several  hundred  miners  are  out  on  strike  in  the 
southern  section  due  to  a  company  in  that  locality 
announcing  the  adoption  of  the  1917  mining  scale, 
and  the  miners  quitting  their  work.  However,  the 
mines  are  being  operated  with  a  reduced  force,  and 
other  men  are  being  obtained  to  take  the  places  of 
those  on  strike.  Several  conflicts  are  reported  be¬ 
tween  the  men  who  are  out  and  those  who  are 
working. 

Within  the  past  week  or  two  a  number  of  the 
operators  in  this  district  have  received  cancellations 
of  orders  from  the  buyers  in  the  east.  These  can¬ 
cellations  were  the  result  of  orders  that  were  placed 
a  short  time  ago,  when  the  injunction  of  Judge  An¬ 
derson  threatened  a  strike  in  the  industry,  it  is  said. 
Most  of  the  orders,  it  is  stated  by  operators,  were  not 
large  ones. 


CONDITIONS  AT  ALTOONA 

Production  During  Last  Week  ot  November 
the  Lightest  Sinee  August. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Dec.  1. — A  review  of  the  situation 
now  prevailing  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field 
affords  little  encouragement  to  those  who  had  been 
hoping  for  better  conditions  with  the  approach  of 
winter.  Production  figures  available  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber  27  show  a  total  output  in  the  entire  district  of 
51,015  cars,  as  compared  with  56,040  cars  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  October,  a  loss  of  5,025  to 
that  date. 

Conditions  were  worse  during  the  last  week  of  the 
month  than  in  the  first  three  weeks,  the  production 
being  smaller  than  at  any  time  since  August.  The 
situation  will  be  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Upper  Potomac  and  Piedmont  fields  in  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  a  large  number  of 
mines  have  recently  adopted  a  wage  scale  which  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  40  to  45  cents  a 
ton.  Day  wages  have  been  reduced  from  $7.50  to  $4, 
and  pick  miners  from  $1.20  and  $1.30  to  80  and  90 
cents  a  ton. 

Prices  on  all  grades  of  coal  on  the  spot  market 
are  below  the  cost  of  production  here.  It  is  reported 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
points  as  far  inland  as  North  Adams  and  Westfield, 
Mass.,  is  buying  coal  from  southern  West  Virginia. 
It  is  hauled  by  rail  to  Hampton  Roads,  transshipped 
to  Mystic  wharf,  Boston,  reloaded  on  railroad  cars 
and  transported  inland  150  miles  and  sold  at  a  cost 
below  that  at  which  Central  Pennsylvania,  with  an 
all-rail  connection,  can  place  coal  at  those  points. 

Southern  West  Virginia  coals  have  been  and  are 
being  sold  at  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
wharves.  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  president  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association,  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  and  he  said  he  never  encountered  such 
a  poor  market. 


Many  Norfolk  Offices  Closed. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  1.— Due  to  the  depression  in 
the  coal  trade  that  has  existed  during  the  past  ten 
months,  many  branch  offices  in  Norfolk  have  been 
closed,  and  several  other  firms  have  found  it  advis¬ 
able  to  reduce  forces  and  otherwise  curtail  expenses. 
Among  the  most  prominent  companies  that  have 
closed  their  local  branches  are  the  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Imperial  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  Coale  &  Co.  of  New  York,  Ken- 
tenia  Coal  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  of  New  York,  Matthew  Addy  Steamship  &  Com¬ 
merce  Corporation  of  New  York,  <  Md  Dominion 
Coal  Corporation  of  West  Virginia,  Old  Colony 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.  of  New  York,  Cosgrove  &  Wyn- 
koop  Coal  Co.  New  York,  and  the  Central  Poca¬ 
hontas  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia.  Several  of  these 
companies,  though  having  dosed  up  their  offices, 
are  still  doing  some  business  through  a  local  repre¬ 
sentative  who  is  in  a  position  to  handle  the  small 
amount  of  business  satisfactorily,  and  thereby  save 
the  extra  expense  of  maintaining  a  branch.  Two  or 
three  others  have  gone  out  of  business. 

The  opening  of  branch  offices  in  Norfolk  was  due 
to  the  prosperity  in  the  export  coal  business  which 
has  existed  for  a  while.  January,  1920,  found  a  big 
volume  of  coal  being  handled  on  a  poor  foundation. 
The  market  price  was  high  with  ample  supply. 
When  the  inevitable  collapse  came,  and  ever  since, 
the  exporters  and  producers  have  been  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  their  spree. 

How  long  it  will  be  before  this  particular  business 
will  start  upward  again  must  be  judged  by  looking 
for  the  fundamental  causes,  and  when  these  causes 
have  been  removed  then  we  can  get  ready  for  good 
and  normal  times. 


E.  Wilson  Shriver,  a  coal  dealer  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  died  on  November  24th  at  the  age  of  70.  He 
had  been  identified  with  the  retail  trade  of  that  city 
for  50  years,  being  the  oldest  coal  man  in  Lancaster 
in  point  of  service.  Forty  years  of  his  career  was 
spent  with  the  Baumgardner  Coal  Co.,  and .  for  the 
past  ten  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account. 
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INACTIVITY  AT  CHICAGO 


Coal  Market  Unable  to  Gain  Sound  Footing — 
Steam  Trade  Decidedly  Quiet. 

While  the  Chicago  market  has  shown  three  or 
four  spurts  of  activity  during  the  past  two  months, 
these  periods  of  improvement  have  been  stimulated 
more  or  less  by  unusual  happenings  such  as  pending 
strikes  of  the  railroads  and  miners,  unseasonably 
cold  weather,  etc.  After  the  stimulant  is  withdrawn, 
however,  the  market  slumps  back  to  even  lower 
depths  than  it  occupied  previously.  Such  a  period 
of  inactivity  is  now  griping  the  Chicago  trade,  and 
the  outlook  for  improvement  in  demand  is  indeed 
remote. 

Regardless  of  the  improvement  in  industry,  al¬ 
though  small,  the  coal  market  is  unable  to  regain  a 
sound  footing  and  do  business  in  a  manner  that 
will  allow  the  wholesaler  and  operators  to  make  a  fair 
profit. 

As  one  Chicago  coal  man  puts  the  situation:  “It 
is  all  very  interesting  to  listen  to  E.  H.  Gary  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  volume  of  business  in  the  steel  trade 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  three  months. 
But  this  improvement  has  not  had  its  effect  on  the 
coal  trade,  judging  from  the  dearth  of  inquiries  we 
are  getting  from  industrial  concerns.” 

Weather  Affects  Market. 

The  domestic  situation  has  lost  the  activity  of  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  weather  has  not  been  severe 
enough  to  again  bring  the  householders  into  the 
market  for  supplies  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  unexpected  snow  storms  swept  this  part  of 
the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no 
freezing  weather  in  Chicago  for  two  weeks.  Some 
of  the  retailers  were  forced  to  order  fresh  supplies 
of  coal  after  the  first  rush,  but  many  of  them  man¬ 
aged  with  the  big  supplies  they  had  in  store  and  are 
still  prepared  to  fill  orders. 

Steam  trade  is  decidedly  quiet.  Industrial  con¬ 
cerns  are  buying  for  immediate  needs  on  the  open 
market,  where  they  often  secure  much  better  prices 
than  they  could  obtain  through  contract  orders. 
The  railroads  are  reported  in  need  of  more  coal,  and 
the  purchasing  agents  have  begun  to  make  inquiries 
and  ask  for  prices.  This  easing  up  of  the  railroad 
situation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  money  is 
obtainable  at  lower  rates  than  it  was  a  few  months 
ago,  thus  placing  the  roads  in  a  position  where  they 
will  not  be  so  dependent  upon  the  Government  treas¬ 
ury. 

Anthracite  is  anything  but  active  at  this  time.  The 
consumers  are  having  a  hard  time  reconciling  them¬ 
selves  to  a  price  which  is  approximately  twice  the 
amount  they  paid  for  this  coal  in  1913.  '  Instead  of 
buying  anthracite,  the  consumers  in  many  cases,  dis¬ 
regarding  their  preference  for  hard  coal,  are  buying 
cheaper  soft  coals  wherever  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  use  this  grade. 

Some  of  the  coal  rushed  into  this  market  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  anticipation  of  a  long  miner’s  strike 
over  the  check-off  decision,  is  still  unsold,  especially 
coal  from  eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 


^Chicago  Notes 


mine  and  deal  in  coal  and  minerals.  Those  intere 
ed  in  the  firm  are  Alfanso  Delvalley,  A.  J.  and  f 


No  Change  in  Prices. 

Prices  continue  unchanged  on  the  circular  lists,  but 
there  is  much  talk  of  sales  made  at  figures  much 
below  the  circulars;-  This  of  course,  includes  dis¬ 
tress  lots  as  well  as  f.  o.  b.  mine  sales.  Prices  are 
feeling  the  stagnation  of  the  market.  Many  cars 
of  consigned  coal  are  pouring  into  the  Chicago 
market,  with  the  hope  rather  than  the  expectation 
that  the  Chicago  wholesalers  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  them. 

Production  is  now  being  held  down  to  a  minimum 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  as  well  as  many  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Indiana  mines  worked  but 
thirty  per  cent  last  week,  and  the  Illinois  mines 
were  only  slightly  higher  in  running  time. 

Lake  receipts,  as  well  as  the  receipts  by  rail  are 
heavy,  with  the  prospects  of  disposing  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  very  small.  Anxiety  on  the  part  of  operators 
to  reduce  their  holding  as  soon  as  possible  is  leading 
to  larger  shipments  over  the  lakes  as  well  as  by  rail 
Last  week  nine  cargoes  of  coal  were  received  at 
Chicago  and  South  Chicago  combined.  This  is  above 
the  average  for  the  past  four  weeks. 


The  Superior  Mining  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $180,000. 

A  M  Jones,  of  Milford,  Ill.,  a  retail  coal  and 
lumber  dealer  was  in  Chicago  recently  for  a  short 
stay. 

11.  L.  Calvin,  coal  man  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
was  in  Chicago  last  week  to  visit  friends  in  the 
trade. 

-  W'  rP^Tams>  President  of  the  Gulf  Smokeless  Coal 
Co.  of  Tams,  V’.  Va.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  for 
a  short  visit. 

Illinois  miners  recently  voted  to  assess  each  mem¬ 
ber  $1  a  month  toward  a  $90,000  monthly  fund  for 
the  Kansas  strikers. 

The  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  6  North  Clark  street,  has 
joined  the  Coal  &  Coke  Subdivision  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce. 

I  ■  Even,  coal  dealer  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  in 
Chicago  on  business  last  week.  Mr.  Even  is  also 
interested  in  the  automobile  business  in  his  city. 

^le  ^ake  &  Export  Sales  Coal  Corporation  of 
Illinois  has  joined  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Coal  &  Coke  Subdivision.  Their  address  is 
407  South  Dearborn  street. 

The  Perry  County  Coal  Corporation  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $255,000  to  $1,250,000  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Perrv  Coal  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Coulterville,  Ill. 

The  Fred  E.  Downey  Coal  Co.  has  sold  its  yard 
at  Union  avenue  and  W.  74th  street,  to  Henry 
Greune  &  Sons.  Mr.  Downey  will  relinquish  own¬ 
ership  on  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  its  directors  from  three  to 
seven,  and  has  increased  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

_  Plans  for  co-operating  with  the  Platt  &  Brahm 
Coal  Co.  in  a  suit  contemplated  against  a  dealer  who 
refused  a  car  of  coal  is  being  considered  by  the 
l  hicago  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  general  manager  of  the  Virginia 
buel  Co.,  and  J.  M.  Stirnkorb,  sales  manager  of  the 
Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.,  both  from  Cincinnati,  were  in 
Chicago  last  week  to  look  over  conditions. 

The  executive  body  of  the  International  Mine 
V  orkers  Union  met  this  week  in  Indianapolis  and 
the  chief  subject  for  discussion  was  the  clash  be¬ 
tween  the  Illinois  Mine  Workers’  Union  and  the 
International  bod}’. 

The  Sangamon  County  Mining  Co.  has  purchased 
the  Latham  mine  at  Lincoln,  Ill.  New  equipment 
and  machinery  will  be  installed  and  the  mine  put  in 
operating  condition  as  soon  as  possible,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  daily  tonnage. 

Joseph  B.  Lawler  is  the  new  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  General  Fuel  Co.,  it  was  announced 
last  week  by  F.  C.  Richey,  president  of  the  company. 
Joseph  Niles  is  the  new  treasurer ;  these  changes 
being  effective  immediately. 

The  Peoples  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  in  October,  shows  net 
income  of  $7,522,590  and  surplus  of  $3,880,826.  The 
figures  include  building  profit,  merchandise  sale  and 
other  non-operating  profits. 

J.  W.  Brooks,  Jf„  is  working  a  new  territory  for 
the  Harris-Dillavou-Dimond  Co.  Until  recently  he 
was  covering  western  Illinois  and  southeastern  Iowa. 

He  will  work  northeastern  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
working  for  Waterloo,  Iowa,  office. 

The  Ridge  Farm  Co-operative  Co.,  of  Ridge  Farm, 

Til,  is  a. new  retail  concern,  incorporated  for  $2,000 
and  dealing  in  merchandise,  fuel  and  farm  supplies. 

The  incorporators  are  J.  C.  Carico,  Robert  Fletcher, 

(  .  M.  Busbee  and  John  Chamberlain. 

A.  J.  Klertnond,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  is  now 
back,  in  the  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Liska  who  was 
previously  in  the  Cincinnati  office,  but  more  recently 
traveling  in  Ohio,  is  again  in  charge  at  Cincinnati. 

Delvalley  Coal  Corporation,  Tilton,  Ill.,  was  in¬ 
corporated  last  week  for  $100,000.  The  firm  will 


L.  Delvalley.  The  firm  will  make  it’s  headquam 


in  Tilton. 

Illinois  coal  operators  have  unconfirmed  repo 
that  Kansas  Coal  Operators  are  seeking  an  anp( 
in  some  Illinois  court  to  secure  an  injunction  agait 
the  Illinois  United  Mine  Workers’  Union  sendi 
check-off”  funds  into  Kansas  for  the  aid  of  t 
striking  Kansas  miners. 

The  general  office  of  the  Great  Eastern  Coal  C 
will  hereafter  be  located  in  Chicago.  Rooms  ha 
been  secured  in  the  Westminster  Building,  and  R0 
ert  H.  Purvis  will  be  in  charge.  A  large  part 
the  tonnage  of  the  United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co  w 
be  handled  through  this  office. 

The  Markham  C.  &  C.  Co.  is  a  new  concern  in  tl 
Chicago  coal  market.  Mr.  Markham,  who  was  fo 
merly  connected  with  the  Chicago  office  of  tl 
Monro- Warrior  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  conducting  a  gener 
wholesale  business  specializing  on  Indiana  coals  H 
has  opened  an  office  at  417  South  Dearborn  street 
Abe  Mitchell  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Cc 
was  appointed  ,  arbitrator  for  the  Chicago  Wholesal 
Loal  Shippers  Association  at  a  meeting  last  wee 
held  at.  the  City  Club.  He  will  act  with  arbitrator 
who  will  be  selected  by.  the  operators  and  retailer 
on  questions  arising  which  involve  two  or  more  o 
these  groups.  Selection  of  the  commercial  arbitra 
tors  was  recommended  as  a  means  of  co-operatin; 
w  ith  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  on  coa 
matters.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  an  active  worker  ii 
the  Coal  &  Coke  Subdivision  of  the  Association  o 
Commerce  and  is  therefore  a  good  selection  for  th. 
position. 


Pittsburgh  at  Low  Ebb 

The  coal  business  in  this  territory  is  at  the  low 
est  ebb  that  has.  been  reported  for  months,  and  thi 
condition  prevails  in  practically  every  producini 
territory  around  this  city.  Coal  prices,  therefore 
are  lower  than  anything  that  has  been  quoted  thi1 
year. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  the  reasons  for  this  con 
dition.  In  the  first  place  consumers  of  coal,  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  impending  railroad  and  miners 
strikes,  bought  sufficient  coal  to  last  them  for  j 
period  of  30  to  60  days.  With  this  tonnage  ir 
stock,  they  feel  safe  in  refusing  to  make  further 
purchases  at  this  time. 

The  approach  of  the  new  year,  also,  as  is  usual, 
influences  the  cutting  down  of  supplies  in  order  the 
inventory  will  show  as  small  as  possible.  Further¬ 
more,  the  weather  has  been  very  mild  for  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  consumption  of  coal,  therefore,  below 
normal. 

Retailers  are  unable  to  dispose  of  coal  already 
in  stock  as  the  average  householder  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  for  coal,  and  is  buying  only 
a  few.  bushels  at  a  time.  Traffic  on  the  railroads 
also,  is  not  normal  and  the  coal  being  used  for 
engine  fuel  is  far  below  the  normal  average  for 
this  time  of  year. 

There  is  also  rumor  current  that  there  is  to  be 
a  i  eduction  in  freight  rates,  and  consumers  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  foolish  enough  to  expect  that  this  will  take 
place,  in  the  next  30  days.  There  are  other  reasons 
less  important  tending  to  cut  down  the  supply  of 
coal  demanded  at  this  time.  Considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  as.  a  whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  coal  busi¬ 
ness  will  take  on  new  life  until  sometime  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesalers  Elect. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Whole¬ 
sale.  Coal  Association  held  November  14th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors  and  officers  were  elected : 

President,  George  H.  Snowdon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Vice-President,  F.  M.  Howard,  Pittsburgh,’  Pa.; 
Treasurer,  J.  A.  Collette,  Secretarv.  Will  R 
Crowthers.  Directors:  J.  A.  Collette  S.  E.  Coe, 
Jay  W.  Johns,  George  H.  Snowdon,  Ira  E.  Bixler, 
F.  M.  Howard,  Will  R.  Crowthers,  J.  Earl  Myers, 
A.  J.  Davison,  W.  J.  Strassberger,  W.  A.  Perry, 
all  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  M.  L.  Taylor,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.;  George  Hochheimer,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  J. 
H.  Hoffman,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  and  J.  F.  Trwin, 
Latrobe,  Pa. 
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•limpings  Over  Local  Piers  Drop  to  Lowest 
Point  Since  1919. 

j  Extreme  dullness  has  featured  the  coal  trade  in 
111  its  phases  during  the  past  week.  The  flurry  in 
xport  business  which  was  apparent  ten  days  ago 
bruptly  ended,  and  little  coal  was  shipped  abroad 
rom  Hampton  Roads  during  the  week,  except  a  few 
areoes  to  the  West  Indies.  The  irregularity  of  this 
rade  has  increased  rather  than  lessened,  though  such 
tendency  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  not  unusual, 
s  unevenness  of  conditions  normally  becomes  more 
narked  at  this  season  and  the  continued  decline  of 
ctivity  is  not  unexpected. 

With  the  intervention  of  a  holiday  observed 
Thursday  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers,  another  loss 
vas  recorded  in  the  coal  dumpings  last  week.  Only 
6?  000  tons  were  dumped  during  the  week,  and  this 
Iccording  to  the  records  is  the  lowest  reached  since 
1919.  Only  on  three  previous  occasions  this  year 
las  the  total  tonnage  for  a  given  week  fallen  below 
>00  000  tons.  The  last  week  in  March  187,000  tons 
"vere  handled,  and  two  weeks  in  September  showed 
lumpings  of  197,000  and  180,000  tons  respectively 
The  following  figures  showing  tonnage  handled 
over  the  three  local  piers  are  of  interest:  For  the 
week  ending  November  25th,  162,339  tons;  previous 
week,  229,748  tons;  year  to  date,  14,291,518  tons, 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  10,541,895  tons. 

Pier  Accumulation  Reduced. 

As  far  as  the  local  market  is  concerned  they  show 
clearly  that  both  domestic  and  export  business  is  at 
a  low  point.  Production  has  greatly  decreased,  and 
accumulations  of  coal  at  piers  has  diminished  also. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  domestic  trade  at  the 
present  time  is  the  steady  encroachment  of  southern 
coal  on  markets  hitherto  dominated  by  Pennsylvania 
shippers.  Several  mines  which  started  up .  during 
the  recent  flurry  are  trying  to  keep  going  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  extra  tonnage  is  not  needed  on 

the  market.  ,  .  „ 

The  re-opening  of  mines  which  occurred  when 

prices  started  to  advance  has  resulted  in  increasing 
competition  for  whatever  business  is  available,  and 
has  led  to  the  market  being  oversupplied  for  the  time 
being.  While  the  surplus  is  not  particularly  large, 
the  demand  is  comparatively  small,  which  makes  it 
troublesome  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  low  prices  which  have  been  quoted 
both  at  piers  and  in  the  local  market. 

Prevailing  prices  for  the  past  week  f.  o.  b  piers 
were:  Pool  1,  from  $4.85  to  $5;  Pool  2  $4.75  to 
$4.90,  while  pools  5,  6  &  7.  with  little  on  hand  anc 
practically  no  demand,  were  quoted  from  $4.25  to 

$4  35 

Domestic  prices  for  the  local  market  range  from 
$4.25  to  $4.50  per  net  ton,  mines,  for  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  lump  and  egg  size.  Nut  from  $3.25  to 
$3,40  and  run-of-mine  from  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

During  the  week  one  cargo  and  one  part  cargo 
of  Welsh  coal  arrived  here  en  route  to  the  west 
coast  Both  of  these  vessels  put  in  here  for  bunkers, 
and  it  was  learned  that  the  freight  rate  for  the  part 
cargo  was  only  $1  per  ton,  which  is  far  below ™ 
cost  of  carriage.  But  the  vessel  was  chartered  to 
carry  lumber  from  Seattle  to  the  Orient,  and  the  low 
rate  was  accepted  in  preference  to  going  in  ballast. 

The  freight  rate  for  the  other  vessel  was  $4  per 
ton.  While  this  is  somewhat  better  than  the  first 
cargo,  it  is  far  from  a  paying  rate  and  it  is  believec 
to  be  a  venture  to  keep  the  mines  at  work  and  the 
British  vessels  in  operation  during  the  slack  times 
when  any  means  of  combating  heavy  overhead 
charges  is  welcomed. 

Harry  A  Thompson,  formerly  assistant  traffic 
manager  for  the  Wholesale  Coal  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Covington 
(Kentucky)  office,  located  in  the  Lawyers  Building. 


It  was  a  decidedly  unusual  circumstance  that 
transpired  last  week,  when  New  Haven  and  Erie 
stock  sold  at  the  same  price— 12.  Considering 
history  of  the  two  companies  a  volume  of  comment 
will  occur  to  the  thoughtful  observer. 


Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  in  Limited 
Demand  with  Prices  Unsteady. 

The  burden  of  reports  from  the  factors  in  the 
coal  trade  in  this  vicinity — unsatisfactory  as  it  as 
had  to  be  for  a  long  string  of  disheartening  weeks— 
seems  to  have  grown  even  more  pessimistic  the  past 
week.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  rather  than 
just  being  merely  “dull,”  business  is  far  more  near  y 

“dead.”  ’  t  ..  f 

Thanksgiving  Day  fell  in  a  week  so  devoid  oi 
orders  that  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  among  bitumi¬ 
nous  sellers  was  not  quite  as  prominent  in  their 
consciousness  as  is  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in 
the  environs  of  historic  Charlestown.  And  this  week 
would  appear  to  go  last  week  one  better,  with  a 
market  absolutely  flattened  out  and  what  buying 
there  exists  of  a  most  meagre  sort.  The  same  con¬ 
dition  holds  true  of  anthracite,  with  demand  so 
ragged  that  wholesalers  say  they  can  hardly  give 

coal  away.”  . 

There  are  several  things  the  matter  with  the 
bituminous  market.  Of  course,  fundamentally,  there 
has  been  no  decided  upturn  in  general  business  de¬ 
spite  the  favorable  trade  statements  published 
broadcast  that  we  have  “turned  the  corner”  and 
things  are  on  the  mend.  That  may  be  true  o  a 
very  sick  man  now  convalescing.  The  convalescent 
period  following  such  a  setback  as  was  received  y 
practically  every  business  in  the  country  will  prob¬ 
ably  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sick  man,  of  a  fairly 
long  duration. 

Stocks  Large  and  Buyers  Cautious. 

Then  again  stocks  are  large  and  buyers  cautious. 
They  intend  to  withhold  orders  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  hope  that  such  shipments  as  they  intend  to 
take  in  the  near  future  will  come  under  the  reduced 
freight  rates  which  they  expect  to  see  shortly.  1  he 
10  per  cent  freight  reduction  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  first  nationwide  cut  since  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  relinquished  control  of  the  roads,  as 
whetted  the  appetites  of  large  coal  consumers  tie 
country  over,  not  for  coal  but  for  lower  charges  on 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  railroad  officials  are 
now  gathering  data  on  the  coal  rate  situation. 
Shippers  point  out,  however,  that  they  will  hardly 
be  able  to  act  intelligently  in  the  matter  for  some 
time  vet,  and  then,  too,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  before  the  rates  can  go  into  effect,  they  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  Generally  30  days  is  the  allotted  time  before 
new  rates  that  have  been  approved  can  go  into  e 
feet  Thus,  on  the  presumption  that  lower  rates  are 
coming,  it  will  probably  be  several  months  before 

benefit  can  accrue  to  users  of  soft  coal  _ 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  market  here  is  a  dis¬ 
tress”  market  and  that  buyers  will  listen  only  to 
salesmen  when  attractive  prices  are  the  bait  Along¬ 
side  deliveries  the  past  week  are  practically  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  the  bulk  of  orders  being  for  three 
or  four  cars,  with  quite  a  few  single-car  orders 

interspersed  among  them. 

The  soft  coal  market  has  fallen  to  so  low  an 
estate,  according  to  one  large  shipper,  that  certain 
unorthodox  and  unsportsmanlike,  if  not  unbusiness¬ 
like,  methods  of  obtaining  sales  have  taken  place, 
such  as  for  instance,  the  filling  by  shippers  of  coal 
trucks  direct  from  coal  cars  and  immediate  delivery 
by  the  selling  agency  to  consumers  at  prices  far  be¬ 
low  the  recognized  or  generally-accepted  retail  price. 

Retailers  Make  Another  Cut. 

One  result  of  the  continued  lack  of  interest  by 
buyers  is  the  announcement  this  week  of  a  50-cent 
reduction  in  the  retail  price  of  soft  coal  by  such 
companies  as  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Stetson 
Coal  Co.  and  others.  This  is  the  second  cut  with  n 
a  month,  the  price  being  reduced  from  $9.75  to 
$925  November  1st,  and  present  reduction  bringing 
it  to  $8.75.  It  is  felt  that  this  cut,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  previous  one,  is  substantial  enough  to 
induce  big  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  business 

concerns  to  do  some  stocking  up. 

The  nominal  market  for  strictly  Pool  1  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  run-of-mine  coal  is  still 
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$6.50  a  gross  ton  cars  Boston,  but,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  more  a  nominal  than  an  actual  market.  It  is  the 
asking  price,  and  in  fact  some  concerns  will  not  do 
business  at  less.  Good  Southern  coal  can  be  had  at 
$6.25,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  to  contain  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  Pool  2  quality. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  for  sizable  orders  of  Pool  1 
offers  of  $6.35  on  cars  Mystic  would  be  acceptable, 
though  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  With  the  best  coal  quoted  at  $5  f.  o.  b. 
Hampton  Roads,  with  an  occasional  sale  at  $4.90, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  where  shippers  can  have  any  but 
faint  interest  in  business  that  merely  means  swap¬ 
ping  dollars  and  as  often  as  not  losing  out  in  the 

bargain.  cfl 

One  large  house  that  holds  firmly  to  the  $o;5U 
price  asserts  that  at  that  figure  it  is  largely  gambling 
on  the  size  of  the  shortage  or  the  overrun  in  the 
cargo.  If  the  shortage  is  a  little  larger  than  usual, 
red  ink  figures  is  the  result ;  if  an  overrun,  a  small 
profit  is  recorded.  Yet  with  these  accepted  facts 
some  sales  of  coal  of  a  mixture  of  Pools  1  and  2 
were  made  at  $6  on  cars. 

Coastwise  Rates  Firmer. 

Ship  rates  are  somewhat  firmer  at  present,  due  to 
the  loss  of  several  barges  in  the  recent  storm  and 
to  the  bad  weather.  The  large  boats  are  around 
95  cents  and  $1,  while  others  from  2,500  tons  down 

range  up  to  $1.35.  . 

Pennsylvania  soft  coal  has  met  with  the  same 
difficulties  of  stagnant  demand,  and  prices  have  re¬ 
ceded  accordingly.  For  really  choice  grades  they 
have  been  willing  to  accept  $2.50  net  ton  at  the  mines, 
while  certain  others  maintain  that  they  have  not 
taken  less  than  $3  Pool  9  is  $2.25  to  $2.50  and  Pool 
10  $2  to  $2.25.  However,  business  is  very  slack, 
even  with  these  extremely  low  prices. 

One  Pennsylvania  shipper  stated  that  he  is  getting 
$3.75  for  smithing  coal  and  over  $3.25  for  his  Pool 
1,  though  why  users  should  be  willing  to  pay  a 
considerable  premium  over  the  market  is  hard  to 
explain.  This  same  shipper  says  that  one  of  his 
customers,  one  of  the  largest  public  utilities  in 
New  England,  consuming  150,000  tons  annually,  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  when  trouble  comes 
April  1st,  has  ordered  that  coal  be  delivered  to  it 
from  now  on  until  it  has  a  five  months’  supply  on 
hand.  t ' 

English  Coal  on  Way. 

Another  item  of  interest  that  has  set  the 
trade  speculating  is  the  assertion  that  a  large 
coal  steamer  is  on  the  way  over  to  these  shores  from 
Great  Britain  with  5,000  tons  of  Cardiff  coal  in  its 
hold  And  it  is  further  stated  that  this  coal  has  al¬ 
ready  been  offered  for  sale  to  at  least  one  large 
coal  distributor.  Just  what  the  price  is  can  not  e 
ascertained  definitely,  but  it  is  said  that  it  was  un¬ 
der  $6  a  gross  ton  at  dock.  Whether  Welsh  coal 
can  become  a  factor  in  New  England  trade  is.  a 
question  that  will  be  studied  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

In  the  anthracite  market,  the  situation  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  Prices  have  softened  materially 
and  according  to  well-posted  men  it  looks  as  it, 
with  present  dearth  of  orders,  the  majority  of  mines 
in  the  competitive  field  will  be  obliged  to  go  Parj 
time.  While  some  dealers  are  still  paying  $8.90  and 
even  $9  for  stove  and  nut,  the  real  price  has  eased 
off  to  from  $8.50  to  $8.75,  with  the  former  figure 
more  likely  to  move  the  fuel.  Pea  is  soft  at  $5  and 
under,  while  egg  is  positively  a  drug  on  the  market 
and  difficulty  is  had  in  disposing  of  it  at  $/.25  per 
gross  ton  mines.  The  market  has  been,  in  the  words 
of  one  coal  man,  “shot  to  pieces. 

Hard  coal  is  in  very  ample  supply,  and  with 
warm  weather  still  continuing,  the  tendency  of  the 
household  consumer  is  to  refrain  from  buying  until 
absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  Shortage  of  money 
continues  to  be  a  factor  in  filling  the  fami  y  ce  lar, 
and  so  dealers’  stocks  have  kept  mounting.  With  four 
times  as  much  coal  shipped  into  New  England  as 
last  year  and  35,000  tons  less  sold  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  can  be  seen  that  dealers  are  having  no  easy 
time'  No  relief  seems  to  be  in  sight.  The  only  thing 
that  can  reverse  conditions,  as  well  as  gloomy 
sentiment,  is  a  real  drop  in  temperature  and  that 
would  only  be  effective  if  it  stayed  dropped  for 
a  couple  of  months. 
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Hoisting  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  Coal  Mines. 


High  Spend  Apparatus  Enables  Two-Compartment  Shafts  to  Raise  5,000  Tons  Daily 
Some  Mines  Have  Controlling  Device  to  Prevent  Accidents. 

By  J.  J.  BOURQUIN 

Coal  Mining  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Many  of  the  largest  producing  coal  mines  of  the 

i  nited  States  are  located  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  At 
these  mines  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hoist  from  a  single 
two-compartment  shaft  3,000  to  5,000  tons  of  coal 
during  an  eight-hour  shift.  The  mines  in  these  fields 
are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  types  of  hoisting 
engines,  some  of  which  operate  with  maximum  rope 
speeds  varying  from  3,500  to  4,500  feet  per  minute 
where  the  distance  hoisted  is  only  400  to  600  feet. 

Automatic  caging  devices  are  used  at  the  shaft 
bottoms  and  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  cage  seats 
itself  on  the  chairs  at  the  cage  landing,  the  dogs  that 
hold  the  loaded  car  next  to  be  hoisted  are  released, 
and  the  loaded  car  automatically  moves  onto  the  cage. 
This  causes  the  empty  car  which  returns  on  the  cage 
from  the  surface  to  be  bumped  off  the  cage  and  travel 
to  the  “run-around”  where  the  empty  cars  are  as¬ 
sembled  into  trips  to  be  returned  to  the  working  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  mine. 

In  many  of  these  mines  only  one  man  is  employed 
at  the  shaft  bottom.  The  duty  of  this  man  is  to  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  engineer,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  to 
“bell  the  cage  off”  after  the  loaded  car  has  been 
caged.  The  speed  with  which  the  caging  of  the  cars 
is  performed  is  truly  marvelous.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hoist  three  or  four  cars  per  minute,  and  where 
such  speed  is  attained  the  cage  is  “belled  away”  the 
moment  the  loaded  car  strikes  the  cage. 

In  other  words,  the  signal  to  hoist  is  given  to  the 
engineer  on  the  surface  while  the  loaded  car  is  still 
in  motion  passing  onto  the  cage  and  before  the  empty 
car  is  moved  off  the  cage  onto  the  empty  track  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft.  If  for  any  reason  the 
car  to  be  hoisted  fails  to  take  its  proper  position  on 
the  cage  before  the  engineer  starts  the  hoist,  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  shaft,  car  or  cage  will  re¬ 
sult,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  permit  the  eager 
to  signal  the  engineer  again  that  the  cage  is  not  in 
readiness  for  hoisting. 


This  controlling  apparatus  is  not  complicated  in 
its  details.  .  The  drum  of  the  hoisting  engine  is 
equipped  with  a  band  brake  that  can  be  operated 
either  by  a  foot  treadle  or  by  a  valve  admitting 
steam  to  a  small  steam  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which 
acts  on  the  lever  of  the  foot  treadle.  This  band 
brake  and  the  means  for  applying  it  are  common  to 
all  ordinary  steam  hoisting  engines.  A  large  and 
powerful  electric  magnet  sets  on  the  floor  of  the 
engineer’s  platform  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
engineer’s  post. 


Types  of  Signalling  Devices. 

There  are  various  types  of  signalling  devices,  but  a 
pneumatically  operated  bell  is  the  type  in  most  gen¬ 
eral  use.  When  men  are  to  be  hoisted,  the  eager 
operates  the  signal  three  times.  The  engineer  replies 
with  one  bell,  so  as  to  notify  the  eager  that  the 
engineer  has  received  the  signal,  and  the  eager  then 
permits  the  men  to  get  on  the  cage.  When  all  the 
men  are  on  the  cage  the  eager  gives  the  engineer 
a  signal  of  one  bell,  which  signifies  to  the  engineer 
that  the  cage  is  ready  to  be  hoisted. 

Through  failure  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
signals  the  engineer  may  become  confused  and  start 
the  hoist  before  all  of  the  waiting  miners  have 
gotten  on  the  cage.  Statistics  relating  to  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents  in  coal  mines  indicate  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  lives  lost  annually  in 
the  mines  are  lost  through  hoisting  accidents.  Never¬ 
theless,  danger  is  always  present  when  men  are  be¬ 
ing  hoisted  in  a  shaft.  Hoisting  accidents  which  re¬ 
sult  in  the  destruction  of  property,  however,  occur 
frequently.  Such  accidents  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  operating  a  mine,  due  to  the  loss  in  produc¬ 
tion  while  the  shaft  is  out  of  commission,  and  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  shaft  timbers  and  the  cage,  and 
in  some  instances  the  hoisting  cable. 

The  hoisting  engine  at  one  mine  in  Southern  Illinois 
is  equipped  with  a  comparatively  simple  device  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  steam  hoisting  engine,  and 
which  eliminates  in  a  large  measure  the  possibilities 
of  accidents  of  this  character.  This  device  enables 
the  eager  to  render  the  engine  inoperative,  if  he  so 
desires,  after  having  given  the  signal  to  hoist.  The 
officials  of  the  company  using  this  device,  declare 
that  since  it  was  installed  in  July,  1919,  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  at  least  12  wrecks  in  the  shaft. 


How  Accidents  Are  Avoided. 

A  bent  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  fulcrum  just  back  of 
this  magnet ; .  one  arm  of  this  lever  carries  an  iron 
block  which  is  attracted  to  the  magnet  whenever  the 
magnet  is  energized  by  the  closing  of  an  electric 
s\\  itch-  on  the  shaft  bottom.  The  other  arm  of  the 
bent  lever  is  connected  by  a  system  of  links  to  the 
valve  that  governs  the  admission  of  steam  to  the 
cylinder  operating  the  hand  brake.  The  controlling 
device  for  the  throttle  valve  of  the  hoisting  engine  is 
operatively  connected  with  a  piston  arranged  in  a 
second  steam  cylinder  to  which  steam  is  admitted  by 
a  pipe  that  is  tapped  into  the  steam  supply  pipe  carry¬ 
ing  steam  to  the  cylinder  that  operates  the  band 
brake. 

The  junction  of  these  two  pipes  is  just  below  the 
valve  that  governs  the  admission  of  steam  to  the 
cylinder  operating  the  band  brake,  hence  the  opening 
or  closing  of  this  valve  controls  the  admission  of 
steam,  into  both  cylinders.  Whenever  the  magnet  is 
energized,  the  iron  block  on  the  one  arm  of  the  bent 
lever  is  attracted  to  the  magnet  instantly,  the  system 
of  links  or  levers  connected  to  the  other  arm  of  the 
bent  lever  opens  the  valve  admitting  steam  to  the 
two  cylinders,  the  band  brake  is  applied,  and  the  con¬ 
trolling  device  for  the  throttle  valve  moves  in  the 
direction  to  close  the  throttle  valve.  Thus  the  hoist 
stops  instantly. 

A  knife  switch  mounted  on  the  timber  which  sup- 
poits  the  brow  timber  between  the  two  compartments 
of  the  hoisting  shaft  on  the  shaft  bottom  is  used 
for  governing  the  electric  circuit  that  energizes  the 
magnet  ,  at  the  hoisting  engine.  In  this  position  the 
switch  is  immediately  accessible  to  the  eager  should 
trouble  occur  on  either  cage.  A  plate  of  insulating 
material  about  five  inches  wide  by  six  inches  long 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  switch,  and  this 
enables  the  eager  to  close  the  switch  by  simply 
striking  the  plate  with  his  hand. 

If  the  eager  signals  the  engineer  to  hoist  when  the 
loaded  mine  car  which  is  to  be  hoisted  first  strikes 
the  cage,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  mines,  and  if 
the  dogs  on  the  cage  that  control  'the  position  of 
the  mine  car  fail  to  operate,  due  to  being  jammed  by 
coal  lying  on  the  track,  the  mine  car  may  be  in  such 
a  position  when  hoisting  begins  that  the  car  would 
strike  against  the  brow  timber  of  the  shaft.  Under 
such  circumstances,  ordinarily,  a  wreck  would  occur 
and  the  eager  might,  be  injured,  but  at  the  mine 
where  this  safety  device  is  in  use  the  eager  simply 
throws  in  the  switch,  the  hoist  is  stopped  and  an 
accident  is  averted. 


Tribute  to  Late  E.  F.  Hartland. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Pitt 
burgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  held  Novemb 
-yth,  a  resolution  was  adopted  relative  to  the  dea 
o  Eugene  Prank  Hartland,  formerly  president  of  ft 
Association,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdor 
lias  taken  from  among  us  our  true  and  noble  frieni 
E  Frank  Hartland,  who  was  at  one  time  Preside! 
of  this  Association  and  a  loyal  and  active  membe 
thereof,  and 

Whereas  We  mourn  his  loss  greatly,  yet  we  boi 
fore  b  C  SubmiSslon  t0  His  Holy  Will.  Be  it  there 

Resolved  That  the  members  of  the  Pittsburg; 
U  holesale  Coal  Association  extend  to  his  widow  an. 
Ins  beloved  ones  their  sincerest  and  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Associate 
be  directed  to  spread  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  oi 
the  minutes  of  the  Association  and  to  forward  ; 
copy  of  same  to  his  beloved  ones  and  to  the  variou- 
trade  papers. 

Peace. 

There  is  no  death!  The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore, 

And  bright  in  Heaven’s  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  forever  more. 

There  is  no  death !  The  dust  we  tread 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer’s  showers, 

To  golden  grain  or  mellow  fruit 
Or  rainbow  tinted  flowers. 


Storm  Effects. 

from  various  quarters  news  comes  to  hand  of 
the  seventy  of  the  recent  storm  of  sleet  and  snow 
m  New  England.  News  of  a  large  number  of  men 
employed  m  restoration  of  pole  lines  and  other  work 
ot  that  sort  is  reminiscent  of  notable  occasions  in 
t  ie  past,  and  yet  despite  the  desire  for  severe  weather 
that  is  sometimes  expressed,  is  it  logical  to  expect 
such  occurrences  to  strengthen  the  wholesale  de¬ 
nes  s?  f°r  anthradte  with  any  degree  of  prompt- 

With. the  streets  in  many  towns  and  cities  prac¬ 
tically  impassable  for  several  days,  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  was  slowed  down  so  that  dealers  needed  less 
coal  than  usual  to  meet  their  current  requirements 
and  orders  for  replenishment  will  be  deferred  so 
that  when  they  do  eventuate  they  will  be  merged 

sight  of"  CaUS6S  S°  aS  t0  be  m°re  °r  leSS  l0St 

One  feature  that  occurs  to  the  news  gatherer  in 
connection  with  such  occurrences  is  that  the  papers 
cannot  get  much  news  during  storm  periods  be¬ 
cause  of  wire  trouble  and  afterwards  they  ap¬ 
parently  think  details  are  “old  stuff”  and  few  are  in¬ 
clined  to  make  any  use  of  them. 


St.  Louis  Coal  Man  Dies. 

W.  B.  Hawkins,  well  known  coal  man,  died  at 
is  home  in  St.  Louis  last  week.  He  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Western  Coal 
&  .  Mining  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  operating  mines  in 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Colorado.  Mr. 
Hawkins  leaves  a  wife  and  daughter.  His  death 
was  sudden  coming  after  a  brief  illness  of  less  than 
one  week. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Hawkins  was  fuel  agent  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 


Ash  Now  Treasurer  of  L.  &  W.  B. 

The  only  change  in  the  official  staff  of  the  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  that  has  been  announced 
so  far,  following  the  recent  sale,  is  the  election  of 
ChaUes  E.  Ash  to  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer, 
effective  December  1st,  vice  F.  T.  Dickerson,  re¬ 
signed. 

^r-  ^'c^erson  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  which  formerly 
owned  about  90  per  cent  of  the  L.  &  W.  B.  stock. 

Mr.  Ash,  who  is  a  resident  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  has 
been  auditor  and  paymaster  of  the  Wyoming  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co  for 
the  past  ten  years.  He  started  as  a  breaker  boy  in 
the  company’s  employ,  and  was  subsequently  ship¬ 
per,  colliery  clerk  and  division  auditor.  His  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  Wilkes-Barre 


It  is  a  poor  week  that  some  outlying  coal  yard 
office  is  not  entered  and  the  safe  robbed  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Twin  Cities.  The  wave  of  crime, 
w-hile  subsiding  to  some  extent,  still  affects  the  coal 
offices. 
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Commerce  Commission  to  Hold  Rate  Hearing. 

Will  Begin  an  Exhaustive  Invention  on  December  14th,  and  Intimation  Is  Liven 
that  March  1st  may  Be  Date  of  Expected  Reductions. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  begin 
thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation  ot 
-eight  rates  in  Washington  on  December  5th,  as  a 
reliminary  step  to  ordering  the  long-awaited  reduc- 
ons  on  coal  and  other  commodities,  m  case  such 
Auctions  are  found  to  be  warranted  In  announc- 
12  its  program  the  Commission  says  that  the  initial 
Jge  of  the  hearing  will  last  until  the  21st,  and  then 
diourn  until  January  9th. 

That  rate  reductions  may  date  from  March  1st, 

922  is  indicated  by  a  clause  in  the  order  for  a 
earing  reading  as  follows :  “and  also  to  determine 
hat  will  constitute  a  fair  return  from  and  after 
Jarch  1st,  1922,  under  section  15a  (3)  of  the  mter- 

tate  commerce  act."  .  .  ,  . 

•\  statement  given  out  by  the  Commission  explain- 
„g  tlie  nature  and  purpose  of  the  hearing  reads  in 

iart  as  follows:  . 

“The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  elicit  tacts. 

rherefore  the  submission  of  evidence  is  not  to  be 
, receded  by  an  argument  or  debate  on  Questions  o 
aw  or  of  policy.  Of  course,  at  the  close  of  the 
fairing  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  argument 
lt  which  time  questions  of  law  as  applied  to  the 

facts  of  record  may  be  discussed.  . 

“During  the  period  December  14  to  21,  inclusive, 
it  is  expected  that  the  respondents  will  put  in  their 
rase  Hearing  will  be  resumed  on  January  9  and 
past  experience  has  shown  that  full  development  of 
he  facts  will  be  facilitated  if  cross  examination  of 
respondents’  witnesses  is  deferred  until  then.  Before 
the'close  of  the  hearing  on  December  21  a  schedjfc 
for  the  hearing  on  and  after  January  9,  1922  will 
be  announced.  This  will  be  arranged  according  to 
jj.ipc  ptc  etc.  Interested  parties  should  ad 
Hse  the  Secretary  of  the  amount  of  time  desired  to 
present  their  case. 

Length  of  the  Hearing. 

“The  hearing  will  be  continued  until  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  has  been  afforded  for  the  presentation  of 
£  matters  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comm.ss.on 
may  aid  it  in  determining  the  questions  before  t, 
but  every  effort  will  be  made  to  expedite  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  to  confine  the  evidence  within  reason¬ 
able  time  limits.  Relationships  between  particular 
points  under  existing  rates  are  not  in  issue. 

P  “It  is  suggested  that  the  matters  to  be  presented 

should  include  the  following: 

“1  A.re  the  present  rates*  reasonable  in  the  aggre 
'  gate  under  section  1  or  other  Provisions  of  he 
act  either  in  the  country  as  a  whol  m  the 
several  territorial  rate  groups**  defined  in  Ex 
Parte  74  Are  the  rates  on  specified  commodi¬ 
ties  or  descriptions  of  traffic  reasonable?  If 
not,  to  what  extent  are  they  unreasonable. 
This,  of  course,  includes  passenger  traffic 
“2  To  what  extent  are  the  respondents  realizing 
'  return  contemplated  by  section  15a  and 
what  are  the  prospects  for  the  future?  Th« 
should  be  shown  by  individual  hnes.bv  tern 
torial  rate  groups,  and  by  classification  tern- 

“3.  To  what  extent  have  operating  expenses  been 

reduced  since  August  31,  1920: 

(a)  by  furlough  or  discharge  of  employees. 

(b)  by  reduction  in  wages? 

Cc)  by  changes  in  working  conditions. 
“Same  questions  as  to  operating  expenses  since 
Time  30  1921.  State  as  in  2. 

“What  part,  if  any,  of  this  decrease  has  no 
been  included  in  the  monthly  reports  of  op¬ 
erating  expenses  made  to  the  Commission  since 

“4.  "I a)6  How1  d?  fuel  contracts  and  costs  '^w  cur¬ 
rent  compare  with  those  in  effect 
August  31,  1920,  (give  the  .  figures  H 
When  do  such  contracts  expire. 

— — —  ,  ..  ,  .u.  ,„rm  “rates”  is  used  throughout  as  in- 

'^A'j^ferinces^here^nafter"??0 te^r'itorial2^^  groups  are  to 
those  defined  in  Ex  Parte  74. 


what  extent  are  contract  prices  condi¬ 
tioned  on  wage  scales?  What  part  of 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  for  transportation? 

(b)  The  same  questions  as  to  locomotives, 
cars,  rails,  ties  and  other  materials  and 
supplies. 

“5.  To  what  extent  have  rates  been  (a)  further 
increased  and  ( b )  reduced  since  general  in¬ 
crease  of  1920?  This  should  be  shown  by  in¬ 
dividual  lines,  by  territorial  rate  groups  and 
by  classification  territories. 

“6.  (a)  What  increase  in  gross  and  net  operating 
revenues,  absolutely  and  on  a  percentage 
basis,  resulted  from  the  increases  author¬ 
ized  in  Ex  Parte  74? 

(b)  What  decrease  in  gross  and  net  operating 
revenues  (1)  has  resulted  and  (2)  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  reduced  rates 
which  have  become  effective  since  August 
25,  1920?  State  separately. 


Future  Prospects  to  Be  Studied. 

(c)  What  changes  have  there  been  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  since  August  31,  1920, 
and  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  ?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  rate 
changes  upon  the  volume  of  traffic  since 
that  date? 

"7  What  readjustments,  if  any,  following  In¬ 
creased  Rates,  1920,  have  not  been  but  should 
be  effected  ?  The  Commission  there  said  . 

‘It  is  impracticable  at  this  time  to  ad¬ 
just  all  of  the  rates  on  individual  com¬ 
modities.  The  rates  to  be  established  on 
the  basis  hereinbefore  approved  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  such  readjust- 
'  ments  as  the  facts  may  warrant.  It  is 
conceded  by  the  carriers  that  readjust¬ 
ments  will  be  necessary.  It  is  expected 
that  the  shippers  will  take  these  matters 
up  in  the  first  instance  with  the  carriers, 
and  the  latter  will  be  expected  to  deal 
promptly  and  effectively  therewith  to  the 
end  that  necessary  readjustments  may  be 
made  in  as  many  instances  as  practicable 
without  appeal  to  us.’ 

“These  matters  should  be  gone  into  thor¬ 
oughly. 

“8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  has  maintenance  ot 
road  and  equipment  been  curtailed  since  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1920?  What  is  the  present  condition 
of  road  and  equipment?  ... 

“9  What  amounts  have  been  expended  since  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1920,  for  additions  and  betterments, 
including  equipment,  which,  under  the  pre¬ 
scribed  accounting  system,  are  chargeable  to 
capital  account?  What  amounts  are  needed 
or  will  be  needed  in  the  immediate  future  for 
such  expenditures,  in  the  public  interest,  based 
(a)  on  present  volume  of  traffic,  and.  (b)  on 
volume  of  traffic  under  normal  conditions? 

“10  What  are  the  relative  degrees  of  profitable- 
ness  of  the  freight  and  passenger  services,  re¬ 
spectively?  .  , 

“11  To  what  extent  can  net  income  be  increased 
by  enhanced  economy  and  efficiency  in  man¬ 
agement?  _ 

“12  If  rates  are  found  to  be  unreasonable  in  the 
’  aggregate  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  in  one 
or  more  territorial  rate  groups,  (a)  should  a 
o-eneral  reduction  in  all  rates  be  required  or, 
fbJ  should  readjustment  be  required  in  the 
rates  on  specified  commodities  or  descriptions 

of  traffic?  .  , 

“If  rates  are  found  to  be  reasonable  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  but  unreasonable  on  specified  com¬ 
modities  or  descriptions  of  traffic,  what  read¬ 
justment  should  be  required? 

“13  What  should  be  the  rate  of  return  after  March 

1.  1922?” 


W.  VA.  OPERATORS  MAD 

Ban  on  Their  Coal  by  Ohio  Officials  May 
Lead  to  Retaliation. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  1  .—Coal  operators  all 
over  West  Virginia  are  up  in  the  air  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  coming  from  Columbus,  that  Governor 
Davis  of  Ohio  “has  given  specific  orders  that  in  the 
future  all  purchases  of  coal  for  state  institutions 
must  be  made  from  Ohio  mines.”  Operators  in  the 
Fairmont  field  say  Ohio  is  building  a  fence  around 
itself  as  to  trade  and  threaten  again  to  stop  buying 
all  manufactured  mining  supplies  from  the  Buckeye 
state. 

A  prominent  Fairmont  coal  operator  said  today : 
“Surely  there  is  something  wrong  with  Ohio  officials 
when  they  stage  the  beginning  of  a  trade  embargo. 
This  follows  in  the  steps  of  what  is  believed  will  be 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  widen  coal  carrying  dif¬ 
ferentials,  which  if  granted  to  the  Ohio  operators  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  prac¬ 
tically  shut  the  bulk  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  out 
of  the,  Buckeye  state.  Just  why  such  a  fine  line 
should  be  drawn  in  trade  negotiations  I  am  unable 
to  say,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  West 
Virginia  has  quality  coal  and  its  analyses  will  out¬ 
class  any  Ohio  coal  pitted  against  it. 

Recently  Attorney  General  England  expressed 
himself  as  opposed  to  any  such  a  discrimination 
against  West  Virginia  coal.  Just  where  the  trade 
fight  will  end  is  difficult  to  state  at  this  time,  but 
a  number  of  Ohio  firms  are  selling  mining  equip¬ 
ment  in  this  state  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  an  effort  is  being  made  to  patronize  Made 
in  West  Virginia”  products  first,  which  of  course 
would  be  carrying  the  fight  on  about  the  same  plane 
as  Ohio  is  doing. 

Certain  mining  sections  of  West  Virginia  appeal 
to  be  among  the  few  regions  working  steadily,  and 
it  is  understood  that  they  are  among  the  few  coal 
fields  that  are  buying  mining  equipment  very  ex¬ 
tensively. 


The  Export  Situation. 

As  shown  by  the  details  printed  in  another  column, 
the  offshore  tonnage  movement  of  bituminous  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  only 
about  eight  and  one-half  million  tons,  compared 
with  something  over  sixteen  million  tons  during 
the  same  period  of  1920,  a  decrease  of  47.4  per 
cent. 

The  Canadian  business  stood  up  much  better  than 
this,  and  better  than  domestic  business,  showing  a 
decrease  of  only  a  little  over  12  per  cent. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  export  trade 
is  the  movement  in  the  last  two  months  covered  by 
the  official  figures,  September  and  October,  only  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  tons  per 
month  being  sent  offshore.  Such  buyers  as  France. 
Sweden,  Norway  and  other  countries  in  Europe, 
formerly  taking  large  quantities,  have  taken  very 

little. 

During  January  and  February  and  May  and  June, 
exports  were  heavier  than  in  the  same  months  of 
last  year,  but  since  June  there  has  been  a  sharp  de¬ 
clined  although  October  showed  a  small  increase 
over  September. 

Accused  of  Giving  Short  Weight. 

Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  1. -Three  recently-established 
retail  coal  men  were  arrested  this  week  on  warrants 
sworn  out  by  a  Columbus  detective  bureau,  charging 
them  with  selling  by  short  weight.  AUeged  shortages 
ranged  from  350  pounds  on  four  tons  to  800  pounds 
on  two  tons.  After  delivery  was  made,  the  detec¬ 
tives  re-loaded  the  coal,  weighed  it  and  ascertained 
the  shortage. 

Hearing  of  the  three  defendants  was  continued  unti 
December  9.  If  a  case  is  made  against  them,  pros¬ 
ecutions  will  be  brought  against  several  others 
charged  with  a  similar  offense.  _  Every  dealer  ar¬ 
rested  was  advertising  coal  at  prices  which  regular 
dealers  said  represented  a  loss  unless  short  weight 
was  given. 


Labor  Department  Wants  More  Money  for 
Use  in  Coal  Fields. 

H.  L.  Kerwin,  director  of  conciliation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  has  asked  for  an  additional  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  bureau.  In  explaining  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
his  reasons  for  requesting  this  extra  amount,  Mr. 
Kerwin  said : 

“What  we  are  particularly  concerned  about  at  this 
time  is  the  expiration  of  the  bituminous  coal  agree¬ 
ments.  They  expire  within  this  fiscal  year  on  March 
31,  1922.  The  Secretary  believes  it  to  be  advisable 
that  early  in  the  coming  year,  some  expert  men  be 
assigned  to  go  into  every  angle  of  the  coal  situation 
and  secure  all  possible  information  so  as  to  be  in 
position  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  stoppage  of 
work  when  the  three-year  agreement  expires. 

For  example,  if  we  had  the  money  to'  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  and  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  competitive  fields  and  in  the  outlying 
districts  and  could  get  in  touch  with  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  coal  associations,  on  the  various  matters  that 
are  to  come  up  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a 
new  agreement,  we  could  be  more  helpful  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  way  and  the  chances  are  we  could  minimize 
the  dangers  of  having  a  stoppage  of  business  in  the 
coal  industry.” 

Madden  Criticises  Proposed  Interference. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  agreements 
that  are  to  be  entered  into  between  employers  and 
employees  in  advance  of  any  request  made  on  their 
part  for  your  interference?”  inquired  Chairman 
Madden. 

“No,  sir;”  replied  Director  Kerwin,  “not  in  that 
way.” 

“If  not  that,  what  does  this  mean?”  asked  Mr. 
Madden. 

“We  think  we  ought  to  be  in  position  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  in  touch  with  everything  that  comes  up  so 
that  we  could  prevent  any  stoppage  of  work  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry,  rather  than  to  try  to  ad¬ 
just  it  after  a  strike  occurs,”  the  witness  replied. 

Believes  in  Waiting  Until  Asked. 

“But  you  are  not  required  to  adjust  anything  un¬ 
less  you  are  invited  in,  are  you?”  persisted  Mr. 
Madden. 

“In  matters  of  such  serious  concern  to  the  coun¬ 
try  the  Secretary  has  a  right  under  the  organic  act 
to  act  as  a  mediator  and  to  appoint  commissioners 
of  conciliation  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  in¬ 
terests  of  industrial  peace  require  it  to  be  done,”  was 
the  answer. 

“Do  you  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  to  put  men  in  industries  to  measure  the 
heart  throbs  of  labor  and  capital  and  see  wherein 
they  conflict  in  their  beats  ?”  inquired  Chairman 
Madden.  “You  want  the  Government  to  act  as  a  spy 
on  the  men  in  the  industries  and  on  the  employees  in 
the  industries?  And  finally  decide  for  each  of  them 
what  they  are  going  to  do  in  the  matter  of  harmon¬ 
izing  their  own  differences?” 

“We  have  not  any  investigatory  power,”  replied 
Director  Kerwin,  who  denied  the  statements  made 
by  Chairman  Madden.  “For  instance,  there  may  be 
a  score  of  different  kinds  of  agreements  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  coal  miners  and  their  employers  in  the 
different  fields. 

Department  Wants  Information. 

“Then  there  is  the  question  of  organization  which 
enters  into  it,  and  then  there  are  the  different  kinds 
of  mining,  anthracite,  bituminous,  lignite  and  so 
forth,  and  then  there  is  the  metalliferous  mining  and 
all  of  the  elements  involved  in  each.  The  difference 
which  would  obtain  in  Towa,  for  instance,  might  not 
exist  in  Indiana,  but  this  man  would  become  familiar 
with  every  angle  of  every  situation  in  every  State. 

“He  would  gather  information  which  was  given 
him  in  a  voluntary  way.  but  he  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  advise  the  Secretary,  and  if  the  matter  came 
up  to  the  point  of  a  strike  in  a  basic  industry  he 


would  be  in  position  to  furnish  the  Secretary  with 
the  exact  information  which  would  place  him  in  a 
position  to  handle  intelligently  a  situation  of  that 
kind  or  make  suggestions  that  would  be  based  on  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Is  New  Departure. 

“This  is  a  new  departure,  although  we  have  been 
doing  it  incidentally.  And  we  have  a  man  who  is 
one  of  the  best  trained  men  in  the  coal  industry. 
This  man,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  been  with 
the  department  for  over  seven  years. 

W  e  know  that  the  coal  agreements  will  expire  on 
March  31,  1922.  We  know  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  new  angles  entering  into  the  coal  situation. 
We  know  that  both  sides  are  generally  set  in  their 
ideas.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  result  in  any  strike, 
but  if  it  does,  we  would  be  in  a  better  position  then 
to  handle  it,  and  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
obviate  it.” 


General  Notes 


Margin  of  Shopkeepers. 

The  federal  Reserve  Bank  presents  another  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  retail  price  situation,  something  that  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  when  wholesale  prices  have  declined 
so  much. 

High  overhead  expenses  are  referred  to  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  more  expensive  style  of  doing 
business  has  crept  into  vogue  with  increased  rents 
and  such  property  expenses  as  well  as  greater  labor 
costs,  while  organization  activities  of  merchants  in 
various  lines  have  doubtless  raised  the  basis  of  net 
returns,  which  means  a  higher  average  selling  price. 

There  is  also  something  to  be  said,  no  doubt,  with 
regard  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  the  case  of 
store-keepers,  as  well  as  the  laboring  class  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  Hitching  the  grocery- 
wagon  horse  to  an  old-fashioned  buggy  formerly 
constituted  the  Sunday  afternoon  diversion,  while 
now  the  folks  must  have  a  high-powered  automo¬ 
bile. 


Miners’  Executive  Board  Meets. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
has  been  in  session  at  Indianapolis  this  week,  and 
will  probably  continue  its  sittings. most  of  next  week, 
as  reports  from  the  strike  in  the  Colorado  fields,’ 
the  situation  in  West  Virginia  and  the  break  between 
the  Illinois  district  officials  and  the  International 
officers, _  brought  about  through  the  Illinois  leaders 
supporting  the  Kansas  strikers,  are  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  consideration. 

The  Illinois  miners  held  their  district  convention 
in  Peoria  recently  and  decided  to  continue  their  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  Kansas  strikers  in  spite  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  President  Lewis  and  other  International 
officials.  Some  of  the  delegates  at  Peoria  predicted 
that  the  U.  M.  W.  was  headed  straight  for  disruption 
through  inability  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  hold  part  of  the 
membership  in  line. 


The  Amalgamated  Bituminous  Corporation,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  telephone  book,  with  address 
given  as  Pier  11,  North  River,  is  not  a  coal  company 
but  a  subsidiary  of  a  paint  company  which  handles 
coal  tar  products. 


The  Home  Coal  Co.  has  a  new  $20,000  retail 
pocket  nearing  completion  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 


J.  B.  Clifton,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Smokeles 
Fuel  Co.,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  and  W.  P.  Tans  of  th 
Tans  interests  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district  hav, 
recently  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  to  the  Main, 
woods. 

Two  coal  laden  barges,  the  Governor  Robey  anc 
the  Came  Clark,  were  sunk  off  the  entrance  tc 
New  \  ork  Harbor  last  Tuesday  morning  while  be 
mg  towed  up  the  coast  from  Norfolk  by  the  tut. 
Neptune.  E 

It  is  expected  that  Senator  Kenyon,  chairman  oi 
the  committee  which  investigated  conditions  in  the 
strike  area  of  Southern  West  Virginia,  will  have  his 
report  ready  for  submission  to  Congress  shortly 
after  that  body  reconvenes  next  Monday. 

bigures  given  out  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board,  show  that  from  January  1  1916  *0 
November  1,  1921,  3,785  men  were  killed  in ’the 
anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  or  70  per  cent  of 
all  the  deaths  by  industrial  accidents  in  the  State 
A  total  compensation  of  $10,661,048  was  paid  to 
dependent  widows  and  children. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  denied  the  application  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee  for  an  order  requiring  22  eastern  iron  and 
coke  companies  to  produce  certain  papers  and  docu¬ 
ments  for  examination  by  the  commission’s  council 
The  producers  asserted  that  the  commission  was 
endeavoring  to  bare  their  trade  secrets  and  proces¬ 
ses  and  to  expose  their  private  affairs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
an  order  last  Wednesday  further  suspending  until 
January  31st  tariffs  filed  by  Henry  Ford’s  railroad, 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton,  providing  for  re¬ 
ductions  in  freight  rates  on  coal  from  the  Ironton 
and  Jackson  districts  of  Ohio  to  Detroit.  The  or¬ 
iginal  order  suspended  the  proposed  new  tariff  until 
December  31st,  but  as  the  commission  had  not  made 
enough  headway  with  its  investigation  to  enable  it 
to  arrive  at  an  early  decision  another  suspension  was 
ordered. 

We  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  multiplication  of 
written  and  printed  matter  by  modern  methods  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  the  production,  in 
a  double  sense,  and  not  only  is  there  less  attention 
paid  to  letters  than  formerly  was  the  case,  but  the 
complimentary  reading  notice  is  taken  very  much  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  adopt  the  hornet  style  of 
journalism,  printing  something  sharp  occasionally, 
that  .  the  complimentary  notices  might  seem  more 
genuine  by  contrast  and  attract  the  more  attention. 

Frank  M.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  New  Rochelle 
Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  was  re¬ 
cently.  instrumental  in  causing  the  arrest  of  a  mail 
who  it  is  alleged  has  secured  comparatively  small 
sums  of  money  from  coal  dealers  in  Ossining  and  Mt. 
A^ernon  by  means  of  forged  checks.  The  stranger 
recently  called  at  Mr.  Carpenter’s  office  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  check  for  $17.80  in  payment  for  one-half 
ton  of  pea  coal  and  asked  for  the  change.  Dealers 
in  the  other  places  mentioned,  however,  had  spread 
a  warning  as  to  the  methods  of  the  alleged  swindler 
and  he  was  soon  placed  under  arrest  after  having 
apparently  arranged  for  a  round  of  calls  at  coal 
offices. 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  tidewater  business  through  Hampton  Roads 
continues  to  slacken,  and  in  the  week  ended  Novem¬ 
ber  19th  was  back  on  a  level  with  early  October,  be¬ 
fore  the  flurry  caused  by  apprehension  over  a  possible 
railroad  strike.  A  total  of  241,050  net  tons  was 
dumped  into  vessels  as  against  338.192  in  the  week 


Week  ended  _ 

October  29  .  74369 

November  5  .  35,725 

November  12  .  38,812 

November  19  .  35,212 


of  October  29th.  The  decline  centered  in  the  coastwise 
movement  to  New  England,  which  fell  from  172,564 
to  149,597  tons.  Exports  amounted  to  35,212  tons. 

Details  regarding  the  tonnage  dumped,  as  reported 
by  the  three  coal  exchanges  at  Hampton  Roads,  are 
shown  below  in  net  tons : 


Total 

338,192 

283,495 

276.834 

241,050 


Foreign - a 

e-New  England^ 

Other 

Cargo 

Bunker 

Cargo 

Bunker 

coastwise 

74,369 

30,467 

188,685 

3,844 

40,827 

35,725 

44,782 

168,038 

2,262 

32.688 

38,812 

18,790 

172,564 

3,880 

42,787 

35,212 

28,758 

149,597 

2,589 

24,893 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  BETTER 


British  Coal  Exports  Show  Steady  Gain. 

Shipments  from  Welsh  Ports  Largest  for  Two  Years  as  Prices  Decline  Further- 
Weakness  Accounted  for  hy  Light  Home  Demand  and  Low  Wages. 


Cardiff,  Wales,  Nov.  22. — Official  export  returns  in 
respect  of  shipments  from  Bristol  Channel  are  re¬ 
garded  as  highly  satisfactory  and  reflect  the  continued 
expansion  of  YVelsh  coal  exports. 

During  the  week  ended  November  11th  the  exports 
from  Bristol  Channel  ports  was  only  below  the 

figures  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1913.  the 
actual  figures  are:  For  the  week  ended  November 
11th,  1913,  529,909  tons  and  in  the  week  ended  No¬ 
vember  11th,  1921,  485,687  tons. 

In  point  of  fact  this  is  a  record  which  has  not 
been  equalled'  during  any  week  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  volume  of  trade  with  I1  ranee  and  Spam  was  a 
record  for  the  year,  there  being  22,500  tons  more 
shipped  in  the  week  under  review  than  in  any  previous 
week  this  year.  To  Rouen  alone  52  cargoes,  amount¬ 
ing  to  65,413  tons,  were  shipped.  The  effect  of  this 
increased  demand  by  France  has  led  to  a  rise  in 
French  freight  rates,  particularly  for  Rouen,  which  in 
the  past  week  shows  a  rise  of  1/-  per  ton  and  shows 
signs  of  going  slightly  higher. 

Exports  by  Countries. 

The  record  of  shipments  for  the  three  weeks  ended 
11th  November  are  as  follows: 

To : —  Oct.  28 

France .  146,371 

Italy  .  96,518 

S.  America  .  20,792 

Spain  .  35,887 

Portugal  .  5,988 

Greece  . 7,303 

British  Depots .  25,939 

Other  countries  •  •  •  •  35,467 


to  come,  until  the  present  heavy  charge  of  transport 
is  reduced,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  rail  rates 
being  further  reduced  this  year. 

The  fact  of  the  recent  heavy  drop  in  wages,  how¬ 
ever,  together  with  minor  other  reduced  costs  o 
production,  has  placed  market  prices  on  a  lower  level 
and  Cardiff  coal  prices  are  further  reduced.  Local 
exporters,  in  addition,  are  encouraging  export  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  offering  of  90  days’  credit,  which  is  at 
present  largely  resorted  to. 

Small  coals  are  very  scarce,  but  large  coal  on  the 
Cardiff  market  is  very  weak  and  salesmen  are  de-  _ ,  —  — 

manding  that  a  good  proportion  of  large  is  taken  with  peafc  0£  demand  has,  for  the  time  being,  been  reached 

and  passed.  Uncertainty  regarding  prices  of  staples, 
particularly  of  cotton,  has  interfered  somewhat  with 
trade  buying,  while  the  possibility  of  further  reduc- 


But  Improvement  Slowed  Down  Somewhat  in 
November,  Reserve  Board  Finds. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  financial  and  business  conditions,  made 
public  December  1st,  strikes  a  conservatively  op¬ 
timistic  note.  It  is  indicated  that  a  steady  progress 
back  to  normal  conditions  may  be  expected,  al¬ 
though  no  sudden  expansion  or  “boom”  is  in  sight. 

The  investigators  for  the  board  in  all  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Districts  are  convinced  that  the  worst 
conditions  have  been  faced,  and  that  the  unemployment 
situation  is  somewhat  relieved.  The  board  realizes 
that  interruptions  are  to  be  expected  in  the  progress 
toward  normal,  and  notes  that  the  improvement  in 
business  conditions  in  November  has  not  been  as 
pronounced  as  during  the  preceding  two  months. 

“Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this  relative 
slowing  down,”  the  review  states.  “The  seasonal 


orders  before  they  will  sell  smalls 
Cardiff  Prices, 
prices  are: 


Nov.  4 
150,451 
89,127 
20,019 
24,957 
5,764 
7,326 
44,316 
86,680 


Nov.  11 
172,971 
96,712 
42,746 
44,933 
7,359 

42,834 

78,132 


Total  .  374,265  428,640  485,687 

British  outputs,  as  a  whole,  do  not  show  any  ex¬ 
pansion,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  f°r  every 
week  since  September  17th,  the  outputs  have  all  been 
over  the  four  million  mark,  as  against  the  1913  aver¬ 
age  output  of  approximately  5,520,000  per  week. 
South  Wales  heads  the  list,  with  the  output  for  the 
week  ending  November  5th,  of  887,000  tons  while  the 
exports  from  South  Wales  for  the  week  ending  the 
4th  were  428,640  tons. 

Inland  Demand  Very  Weak. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  compare  statistics  as  to 
exports  and  satisfaction  may  be  created  by  their 
dimensions  as  against  pre-war  exports,  the  situation 
on  the  coal  market  is  far  from  bright.  There  is  sti 
depression  which  obviously  is  accounted  for  by  the 
greatly  reduced  inland  demand  consequent  upon  the 
great  industrial  depression  which  at  present  prevai  s. 

As  far  as  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  output  ot 
pig-iron,  steel  and  tinplates  is  at  present  of  very  re¬ 
duced  dimensions  to  the  output  ruling  a  year  ago, 
and  when  we  estimate  that  two  tons  of  coal. are  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron  it  is  apparent  to  a 
large  extent  from  which  direction  the  reduced  inland 

demand  has  arisen.  .  . 

The  inland  demand  has  a  great  bearing  upon  export 
prices,  and  while  this  demand  from  in-country  keeps 
low,  although  exports  may  be  considered  favorable, 
depression  in  the  market  is  bound  to  be  created  J) 
excess  stocks  which  cannot  be  assisted  in  disposal  by 

inland  requirements.  .  .  _ 

Welsh  miners  are  now  practically  on  minimum 
wages,  as  fixed  under  the  recent  strike  settlement 
terms,  and  it  is  officially  disclosed  that  with  this  basis 
of  289c  on  the  1915  standard  rates  in  force  the  charge 
in  wages  on  a  ton  of  coal  in  Wales  is  13/-  per ton 
Other  costs  are  8/-  and  transport  charges  4/9  to 
S/3,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  pit  from  the 

shipment  port.  . 

These  figures  are  calculated  to  refute  a  statement 

which  has  been  made  broadcast  to  the  effect  that 
Welsh  coal  will  be  salable  free  on  board  at  20/-  pe 
ton  in  the  near  future.  This  cannot  be  for  some  time 


Approximate  ruling 

/  (lYa£ 

Best  Admiralties  .  25/-  to  26/6 

Second  Admiralties  .  24/6  to  26/- 

Best  Drys  .  24/-  to  26/- 

Other  qualities  . 23/6  to  25/6 

Best  Black  Vein  Bituminous .  24/-  to  25/ 

Western  Valleys  .  23/6  to  -5/- 

Eastern  Valleys  .  23/-  to  24/b 

5  Best 'Steams  .  16/- to  18/- 

leconds  IV-  to  17/6 

Through  (Run-of-mine)  .  17/-  to  22/- 

(according  to  quality.) 

Washed  Nuts  .  ;7/6  to  36/- 

Washed  Smalls  .  17/  to  18/6 

Foundry  Coke  .  45/“  to  50/- 

Patent  Fuel  .  27/6  to  30/- 

Furnace  Coke  . .  42/6  to  47/6 

Large  Order  from  India. 

It  is  reported  on  the  Cardiff  market  that  the  Bom- 
bay  &  Baroda  Railway  has  placed  orders  for  150,000 
tons  of  Admiralty  large  coal,  delivery  over  the  four 
months  ending  February,  next  at  42/6  c.  i.  f.  Bom- 
bs.y 

The  last  freight  to  Bombay  was  18/6,  fixed  during 
November,  so  that  on  this  basis  the  above  price  would 
leave  at  present  24/-  f.  o.  b.  for  the  coal,  which  is 
approximately  the  price  at 


which  Best  Welsh  Ad- 


tions  of  freight  rates  has  apparently  tended  to  un¬ 
settle  prices  and  to  retard  the  activity  of  industry 
in  some  of  the  chief  manufacturing  sections. 

“Recovery  in  the  steel  and  iron  trade  has  come  to 
a  halt  for  the  time  being,  and  stability  has  not  yet 
been  achieved  in  that  branch  of  production. 

Progress  Toward  Normal. 

“Nevertheless,  the  progress  toward  normal  con¬ 
ditions  achieved  during  November  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  a  year  ago,  or  with  the 
general  movement  of  economic  conditions  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.” 

The  board  says  that  “unemployment  has  at  least 
slightly  decreased.” 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  found  in  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
port  trade  continued  in  substantial  volume,  showing 
an  increase  in  October  and  indicated  a  strong  foreign 
demand,  especially  in  staples. 

“The  general  situation  of  trade  and  industries  is 
unmistakably  more  hopeful,  and  is  improving  as 
steadily  as  can  be  expected  in  view  of  the  slowness 
of  economic  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

“Another  handicap  to  the  adjustment  is  the  failure 
to  bring  about  a  proper  co-ordination  and  mutual 
relationship  of  prices.  This  is  responsible  for  no 
small  part  of  the  slowness  of  economic  recovery  in 
certain  branches  of  business.  On  the  whole  the  best 
opinion  now  looks  to  a  steady,  even  if  locally  in¬ 
terrupted,  progress  back  to  normal  conditions,  al- 


ralty  will  be  sold  for  the  next  three  months,  if  we  though  no  immediate  or  sudden  expansion  or  ‘boom’ 


would  care  to  estimate  an  average. 

Freight  Market  Firmer. 

On  the  freight  market  there  are  indications  of 
firmness  in  almost  all  directions,  the  heavy  weather 
causing  delays  to  steamers  and  creating  a  shortage, 
especially  in  the  smaller  tonnage  which  usually  trades 
in  the  short  North  French  ports  direction. 

Approximate  current  freights  are : 

Cardiff  to : — 


is  now  in  sight.” 


Alexandria  . 16/6 

Algiers  . H/6 

Almeria  . 15/- 

Amsterdam  .  9/- 

Antwerp  .  8/6 

Bordeaux  — ’ .  7/9 

Bari  . 15/9 

Bilbao  . 11/- 

Bombay  . 18/6 

Brest  .  7/- 

Cadiz  . 13/6 

Caen  .  7/3 

Cartagena  . 13/6 

Casablanca  . 15/- 

Cherbourg  .  7/- 

Constantinople  . 18/6 

Dakar  . 12/— 

Genoa  . 13/-  14/- 

Ghent  .  8/- 

Gibraltar  . 10/6 

Havre  . 6/-  7/6 


Huelva  . 12/6 

Las  Palmas  . 12/3 

Lisbon  . 12/- 

Marseilles  . 13/6 

Malaga  . 13/6 

Malta  . 13/— 

Nantes  .  8/3 

Naples  . 13/9 

Oran  . 12/6 

Oporto  . 16/— 

Port  Said  . 16/3 

Rouen  . 6/6-  8/9 

(according  size.) 

River  Plate  . 19/6 

Savona  Spezzia  ...13/9 

Petrograd  . 11/6 

Piraeus  . 16/9 

St.  Servan  .  7/9 

St.  Vincent  C.  V. . .  12/6 

Salonica  . 17/— 

Venice  . 16/— 


Operators’  Committee  Appointed. 

Pursuant  to  recent  action  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  President  Bradley  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  has  appointed  the  following  committee  to 
co-operate  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  in 
an  endeavor  to  improve  the  foreign  trade  situation. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  President  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.,  Dundon,  W.  Va.,  chairman. 

A.  M.  Ogle,  president  Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

C.  B.  Bockus,  president  Clinchfield  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

E.  C.  Mahan,  president  Southern  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Knoxville. 

A.  J.  Maloney,  vice-president  Chicago,  Wilming¬ 
ton  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  N.  Taylor,  vice-president  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Kansas  City. 

T.  H.  Watkins,  president  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation,  New  York. 

T.  W.  Guthrie,  president  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke 

Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  National  Coal 
Association,  Washington. 

W.  H.  Cunningham,  vice-president  of  Courtright, 
Dimmick  &  Cunningham,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  named 
as  secretary  of  the  committee. 
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New  Plant  of  Edward  R.  Pusev  Co. 

The  new  retail  coal  plant  of  the  Edward  R.  Pusey  was  described  in  the  November  26th,  issue  of 

Lo.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  is  illustrated  above,  Saward’s  Journal,  page  593. 


ADVISES  MORE  PUBLICITY 


Mining  Engineer  1  hinks  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  Should  Present  Their  Case. 

A  publicity  campaign  to  set  them  right  before  the 
public  is  urged  upon  bituminous  producers  by 
Howard  W.  Eavenson,  a  mining  engineer  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  declares  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  C  ommercial  that  this  is  the  surest  way  to  ward 
off  Government  control.  Speaking  of  the  general 
impression  that  all  coal  producers  are  profiteers  Mr. 
Eavenson  says : 

“In  the  writer’s  opinion  this  feeling  is  largely  due 
to  the  operators  themselves.  For ,  years  they  have 
been  the  target  for  all  kinds  of  attacks  from  all 
sources  without  in  most  instances  making  any  en¬ 
deavor  to  see  that  their  side  of  the  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public. 

“Possibly  with  the  lapse  of  time  this  attitude  has 
become  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  outside  of  the  trade 
journals  to  find  anyone  willing  to  present  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  side,  although  the  attacks  on  the  industry  by 
railroad  organizations,  Governmental  bureaus  and 
committees  of  inquiry  and  lately  by  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  miners’  organization  have  always  found 
plenty  of  space  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of 
the  country. 

Recent  Instances  of  Misrepresentation. 

“Ihe  recent  desperate  industrial  struggles  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  southern  West  Virginia  and  particularly 
the  late  insurrection  in  Logan  and  Boone  Counties, 
West  Vi  rginia,  have  been  so  misrepresented  in  the 
press  and  have  been  so  largely  misunderstood  by  the 
general  public  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  facts  are 
made  known  by  the  coal  operators  generally  and 
particularly  by  those  in  the  non-union  fields,  which 
are  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  to  prevent  the  forcible 
unionization  of  their  mines. 

If  the  facts,  and  only  facts  that  have  been  proved 
or  are  admitted,  were  set  before  the  reading  and 
thinking  public  of  this  country— if  necessar--  in  the 
shape  of  advertisements  in  journals  of  national  cir¬ 
culation— there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  verdict  of 
the  American  people,  as  has  nearly  always  been  the 
case,  would  be  a  just  one  and  one  which  the  coal 
producers  could  well  afford  to  abide  by. 

What  the  Consumer  Does  Not  Understand. 

The  purchaser  of  coal  when  complaining  of  the 
high  price  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  it  never  realizes 
that  if  he  lives  100  miles  or  more  from  the  mines  (and 
frequently  when  much  closer  than  this)  the  freight 
paid  to  the  railroads  is  usually  as  much  as  the 
operator  receives  for  his  coal,  and  frequently  more. 

“He  does  not  realize  that  the  labor  cost  of  mining 
the  coal,  hauling  it  a  mile  or  more  underground, 
dumping  it  and  preparing  it  for  the  market  are 
usually  not  much  more  and  often  nothing  more  than 
the  cost  of  unloading  it  from  the  car  in  his  town  and 
rutting  it  in  his  cellar ;  that  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
\estment  of  the  operator,  in  many  localities  at  least 
a  quarter  and  frequently  double  this,  is  in  tenement 
houses,  streets,  pipe  lines,  amusement  buildings,  etc., 
which  on  account  of  the  low  rents  charged  does  not 


return  interest  to  him  and  in  some  cases  costs  nearly 
that  much  more  to  maintain;  that  the  rents  paid  by 
the  miner  are  never  more  than  half  and  usually  much 
less  than  half  of  those  paid  for  equal  accommodations 
in  towns  by  other  men;  that  the  dues  and  assessments 
paid  by  union  miners  and  collected  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  through  the  pay-roll  by  the  employing  companies 
sometimes  are  as  much  as  the  dues  charged  by  some 
city  clubs ;  that  these  collections  are  stated  by  those 
in  a  position  to  know  to  aggregate  at  least  $18,000,000 
a  year,  all  of  which  of  course  is  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  that  a  large  part  of  these  collections 
is  used  to  force  non-union  miners  in  other  States  to 
join  the  organization  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

“When  the  public  realizes  these  facts,  as  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  industry  do,  and  further  that  these  union 
collections  are  being  used  to  buy  arms  and  foment  in¬ 
surrections  against  State  and  County  authorities  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  all  the  coal  miners  in  this 
country  members  of  one  organization  for  the  avowed 
ultimate  purpose  of  nationalizing  all  of  the  mines — 
and  to  what  condition  a  similar  policy  in  England 
lias  brought  the  coal  business,  its  judgment  and  ver¬ 
dict  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  will  be 
one  that  must  be  accepted  by  all  concerned. 

“It  is  certainly  ‘up  to’  the  industry  to  educate  the 
public  about  its  troubles  and  to  understand  the  fact 
that  Government  control  will  not  cure  but  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  aggravate  these  evils.  All  experience,  re¬ 
cent  and  otherwise,  has  distinctly  shown  that  Govern¬ 
ment  bureau  control  will  stifle  any  industry  and  as 
has  recently  been  said,  ‘the  touch  of  the  Government 
in  business  is  the  hand  of  death.’  ” 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  anthracite  are  generally  quot¬ 
able  within  the  following  range,  some  of  the  large 
producers  charging  the  higher  figures  and  some  the 
lower,  while  still  others  use  an  intermediate  price  for 
certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  minej 


Gross  Tons 

Broken  .  $7.60-$7.75 

Egg  .  7.60-  8.00 

Stove  .  7.90-  8.10 

Chestnut  .  7. 90-  8.10 

Pea  .  6.15-  6.20 

No.  1  Buckwheat .  3.50-  . .  . 

Rice  .  2.50-  ... 

Barley  .  1.50-  ... 

Birdseye  . -  2.50-  . . . 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining  from 
$8.50-$8.75  on  stove,  $8  50-$8.75  on  chestnut,  $7.50-$8 
on  egg,  and  from  $5-$5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.50-$3 ;  rice,  $1.75-$2.25; 
barley,  $1-$1 .35. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61  per  gross  ton;  on 
steam  sizes,  $2.4/,  not  including  the  three  per  cent 
transportation  tax. 


^  The  Steel  Corporation’s  by-product  coke  plant  at 
Clairton,  Pa.,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
is  to  be  further  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  six 
additional  batteries. 


TAX  LAW  IN  COURT 


More  Arguments  as  to  Constitutionality  of 
New  Anthracite  Legislation. 

Further  arguments  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  tax  law  were  heard  by  the 
Dauphin  County  Court  at  Harrisburg  on  November 
25th.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
counsel  for  a  stockholder  of  the  Thomas  Colliery 
Co.,  of  Shenandoah,  who  began  the  test  by.  seeking 
to  enjoin  making  of  assessments  of  the  coal  for  tax¬ 
ation  by  an  officer  of  the  company,  as  required  by 
the  new  law. 

Mr.  Drinker  said  the  decision  in  the  Roney  act  of 
1915  covered  the  present  act.  This  decision  is  known 
as  the  Alden  case,  and  Attorney  General  Alter  an¬ 
swered  there  were  essential  differences. 

He  asserted  that  while  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  might  have  the  same  origin  and  the  same  com¬ 
position,  they  were  as  much  different  as  water  and 
ice.  Answering  a  question  by  Judge  Hargest  as  to 
whether  by-products  of  coke-making  might  not  be 
considered  incidental,  Mr.  Alter  said  in  time  coke 
might  be  a  by-product  itself,  illustrating  it  by  saying 
a  coke  plant  at  Clairton,  Pa.,  makes  enough  gas  daily 
to  supply  Chicago. 

Mr.  Drinker  said  the  matters  discussed  had  been 
in  the  Alden  case  and  that  by-products  of  bituminous 
are  all  obtainable  from  anthracite,  although  not 
worked  at  this  time  because  of  the  high  value  of, 
hard  coal.  This  latter  statement,  he  said,  answered* 
the'  by-product  argument. 

He  contended  by-products  were  a  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  and  that,  if  previous  decisions  in  like  cases 
were  not  to  govern,  people  would  be  brought  into 
court  every  two  years,  as  legislation  was  based  on  de¬ 
velopment  of  industry. 


Don’t  Like  Trade  Papers. 

While  the  trend  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  trade 
papers  is  almost  uniformly  favorable,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  some  folks  don’t  care  for  them  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  put  themselves  on  record  to  that 
effect :  not  simply  with  regard  to  one  but  with  regard 
to  all.  For  instance,  the  Mason-Heflin  Coal  Co.  say 
with  regard  to  discontinuance  : 

We  have  taken  this  stand  on  all  of  the  coal  trade 
journals  received  at  our  various  offices,  they  arrive 
here  almost  daily  and  are  thrown  in  the  waste  basket 
without  even  removing  the  wrapper.  Consequently 
you  can  readily  understand  our  reason  for  wiping  out 
this  unnecessary  expense.” 

George  Reed,  of  Chicago,  says : 

“Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  idea  that  we  had  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  trade  publications.  I  now  feel  that  we 
have  too  many.  With  the  exception  of  one,  all  seem 
to  be  very  much  alike.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  shipped  from  Lake  Erie  ports  in  recent 
weeks,  as  reported  by  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange, 
also  total  loadings  for  the  season  to  date  and  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  several  years  past : 


Cargo 

Vessel 

Total 

Week  ended 

coal 

fuel 

dumped 

October  30  . 

563,490 

21,663 

585,153 

November  6  . 

493,797 

17,138 

510,935 

November  13  . 

369,574 

10,037 

379,611 

November  20  . 

261,741 

11,828 

273,569 

Season  to  Nov.  20. 

.  21,885,705 

739,870 

22,625,575 

Cor.  period  1920... 

.  21,255,799 

1,192,703 

22,448,502 

Cor.  period  1919.  .  . 

.  21,417,045 

1,025,699 

22,462,744 

Cor.  period  1918. . . 

.  27,859,197 

1,261,814 

29,121,011 

It  will  be  seen 

that  there 

has  been 

great  uni- 

formity  in  tonnage  movement  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  the  present  year, 
1629  men  were  killed  by  coal  mine  accidents,  against 
1880  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1920,  a  decrease 
of  251  fatalities,  or  13  per  cent.  These  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  represent  a  fatality  rate  of  3.93  per  million  tons 
mined  in  1921,  as  against  only  3.57  per  million  tons 
in  1920. 
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MINE  CAVE  COMMISSION 

Governor  Sproul  Appoints  Men  to  Administer 
New  Anthracite  Law. 

Governor  Sproul,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  named 
James  *  B.  Smith,  of  Scranton,  Philip  Bevan,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Thomas  H.  B.  Lyon,  of  Mahanoy 
City,  as  members  of  the  Anthracite  Mine  Cave  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fowler  mine 
cave  law,  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature. 

The  Fowler  law  provides  for  the  compensation  of 
owners  of  property  who  suffer  losses  from  mine 
caves,  and  in  addition  places  a  two  per  cent  ad 
valorem  tax  on  coal  at  the  mines  to  provide  a  fund 
to  meet  the  claims  for  damages  allowed. 

This  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the  commission 
named  recently,  which  is  assigned  broad  powers, 
including  the  employment  of  architects  and  con¬ 
tractors,  and  the  buying  of  materials  needed  for  re¬ 
pairs.  It  is  also  empowered  to  regulate  coal  mining 
and  decide  upon  the  safety  of  operations.  If  it  so 
decides  it  can  stop  mining  in  cases  where  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  dangerous  for  persons  in  surface  build¬ 
ings. 

James  B.  Smith  Is  Chairman. 

James  B.  Smith,  who  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  commission,  is  chairman  of  the  existing  Scranton 
mine  cave  board,  named  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis  law  adopted  in  1913.  He  is  an  engineer  of 

recognized  ability. 

Mr.  Bevan,  another  of  the  commissioners,  is  a 
resident  of  Dorranceton,  and  is  a  bond  broker  with 

offices  in  Wilkes-Barre.  .  . 

Mr.  Lyon,  the  third  member  of  the  commission  is 
at  present  city  solicitor  of  Mahanoy  City,  and  was 
formerly  a  judge  in  Schuylkill  County.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  bar  there  since  1870. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  commission  shall  estab¬ 
lish  headquarters  “at  such  place  in  the  anthracite 
region  as  it  may  determine.”  No  definite  term  is 
provided  for,  the  members  being  “appointed ,  by  the 
Governor  to  hold  office  during  his  pleasure. 

Question  of  Constitutionality. 

With  the  appointments  made,  interest  now  centers 
in  a  decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  two 
mine  cave  bills,  the  Kohler  and  Fowler  measures. 

If  the  court  decides  that  they  are  not  constitutional, 
the  commission,  of  course,  will  not  exist.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  if  the  bills  are  declared  constitu¬ 
tional,  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  no  money  to 
meet  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  the  other 
expenses  of  the  commission. 

No  appropriation  is  made  by  the  state  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  Fowler  measure  specifically  states  that 
“all  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commission  shall  be 
payable  only  out  of  the  funds  received  by  them  from 
owners  and  operators,  who  have  accepted  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  as  no  funds  shall  be  payable  out 
of  the  public  treasury  on  account  of  salaries  of  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  commission.” 

The  fund  referred  to  is  that  made  up  of  the  moneys 
turned  in  by  the  operating  companies,  who  accept  the 
terms  of  the  law,  who  must  pay  in  quarterly  2  per 
cent  of  the  market  price  of  their  coal  when  prepared 
for  market.  Inasmuch  as  practically  every  company 
has  filed  a  non-acceptance,  there  will  be  no  fund  from 
which  the  commission’s  expenses  will  be  met. 

Practically  the  only  exceptions  to  be  general 
refusal  to  accept  the  Fowler  bill  are  four  independent 
companies  in  Schuylkill  County,  which  filed  certifi¬ 
cates  of  acceptance  at  .Pottsville  a  few  days  ago. 
They  are  the  Raven  Run  Coal  Co.,  the  Raven  Run 
Colliery  Co.,  the  Maryd  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Girard 
Mining  Co. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  Brazil 
has  awarded  to  British  interests  a  contract  for  fur¬ 
nishing  150,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  Brazilian  State 
Railway.  The  reported  price  is  38s.  and  lid.  c.  l.  t. 
Rio  Janiero.  This  is  equivalent  to  $7.78  in  American 
money  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  American 
exporters  attempted  to  compete  on  this  business,  but 
were  unable  to  make  bids  anywhere  near  as  low  as 
this. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OUTLOOK 

Committee  Emphasizes  Need  of  Lower  Wage 
and  Transportation  Rates. 

In  a  report  recently  submitted  to  the  directors  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  Thomas  H.  Watkins, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  told 
of  preliminary  meetings  early  last  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  leading  up  to  a  conference  on  September  21st, 
when  a  full  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  American  exporters,  in  order 
to  meet  foreign  competition,  to  secure  lower  rail¬ 
road  freight  rates  and  water  rates. 

The  committee  recommended  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$1  a  tod,  but  the  railroads  decided  they  could  not 
make  any  reduction  at  the  present  time. 

“At  the  September  meeting,”  Mr.  \\  atkins  said, 
“it  was  decided  to  offer  Secretary  Hoover,  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  co-operation  of  the  committee  in  the 
development  of  facts  in  connection  with  the  exporta 
tion  of  American  biturhinous  coal  and  the  chairman 
appointed  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Farrell,  L.  E.  Burrows.  J.  P.  Walsh,  F.  W. 
Wilshire,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  C.  M.  Barnett  and  S.  L. 
Yerkes,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  to  also  take 
up  with  the  Shipping  Board  the  seriousness  of  the 
American  bituminous  coal  export  situation,  with  the 
i  view  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  American 
export  bituminous  coal  trade  to  the  American  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine,  having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  rates 
which  would  place  the  American  bituminous  coal  ex¬ 
porters  in  competition  with  foreign  coal  operators. 

Conference  With  Shipping  Board  Officials. 

“On  October  5th,  the  sub-committee,  accompanied 
by  W.  L.  Andrews  and  C.  B.  Ebbert,  called  upon 
Mr.  Love  of  the  Shipping  Board,  who  expressed  his 
interest  in  the  subject  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
co-operation  offered. 

“At  the  request  of  Secretary  Hoover,  who  was  seen 
on  the  same  day,  the  committee  undertook  to  se¬ 
cure  some  data  as  to  the  possibility  of  operating 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  vessels,  provided  they  could 
be  chartered  at  a  nominal  rate  per  month, _  or  per 
year,  but  figures  were  later  submitted  showing  that 
even  on  this  basis  it  would  not  be  possible  to  operate 
such  ships  at  as  low  a  rate  as  for  which  foreign  vessels 
could  be  chartered  to  the  same  destination.  These 
figures  were  presented  to  Secretary  Hoover  by  the 

committee  on  October  14th.  _ 

“With  the  great  reductions  which  have  taken  place 
in  prices  of  British  coals  since  July,  this  year,  and 
the  low  vessel  rates  obtainable  from  LTmted  Kingdom 
ports,  there  seems  but  little  possibility  of  American 
coals'  retaining  or  regaining  a  foothold  m  the 
European  and  South  American  markets  until  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal,  a  reduction 
in  the  freight  rates  to  tidewater  and  the  narrowing 
of  the  differentials  in  rates  by  water  from  Eastern 
Seaboard  ports,  as  compared  with  those  obtainable 
from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“The  committee  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  such  reductions.” 
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BIG  SMOKELESS  DEAL 

S.  J.  Patterson  Co.  Secures  Sole  Agency  for 
Seven  Mines  on  N.  &  W. 

Effective  November  7th,  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Com¬ 
pany  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  became  the  exclusive  Poca¬ 
hontas  agents  for  the  mines  of  the  Solvay  Collieries 
Company,  located  in  the  Pocahontas  No.  3  vein  and 
the  Tug  River  fields,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  ter¬ 
ritory  in  West  Virginia,  embracing  the  following 
mines : 

Springton,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Harvard,  Orkney, 
Big  Sandy  and  Marytown. 

These  operations  produce  grades  of  coal  unexcelled 
in  the  smokeless  fields  of  West  Virginia.  They  are 
capable  of  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000 
tons  per  year.  This  tonnage,  together  with  that  of 
the  mines  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Company  now  owns 
and  operates,  and  others  for  which  they  are  now  act¬ 
ing  as  exclusive  agents,  gives  the  Pattersons  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  1,500,000  tons  per  year  of  smokeless  coal. 
Represented  in  East  by  J.  W.  Lowe  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  general  offices  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
the  S.  J.  Patterson  Company  has  an  office  in  the  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago.  They  are  represented  in 
the  East  by  the  J.  W.  Lowe  Company,  Inc.,  1137 
Singer  Building,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  H.  Bradley  is  resident  manager  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  with  headquarters  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  S.  J.  Patterson  Company  was  organized  in 
1872.  Its  own  production,  plus  tonnage  from  the 
Solvay  Collieries  Company’s  mines,  gives  it  a  total 
output  of  around  1,500,000  tons  per  year  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  No.  3  and  Sewell 
seams. 

In  addition  to  its  interests  in  the  smokeless  fields, 
the  company  operates  mines  in  the  high  volatile  dis¬ 
tricts  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  producing 
superior  grades  of  coal  in  each  district. 

The  J.  W.  Lowe  Company  has  been  associated 
with  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Company  for  a  great  many 
years,  having  represented  them  in  •  Chicago  for  20 
years  before  becoming  their  Eastern  agents  and  open¬ 
ing  an  office  in  New  York. 


General  Electrification  Not  Near. 

Speaking  before  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  a 
few  days  ago,  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  engineer 
of  the  General  Electrical  Co.,  reviewed  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  electrical  industry  during  the  last  thirty 

years.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Steinmetz  told  how  the  production  ot  elec- 

tricitv  had  been  increased  from  150  volts  *  PTff1* 
voltage  of  220,000  for  transmission  and  1.100.000  tor 
experimentation,  and  said  that  no  one  could  fore¬ 
tell  what  the  future  held  in  the  way  of  further  prog¬ 
ress  He  predicted,  however,  that  the  railroads  will 
do  away  with  the  steam  locomotive  and  adopt 
electrification  universally  as  soon  as  they  can  finance 
it.  for  it  will  mean  a  saving  of  two-thirds  of  the 
present  consumption  of  coal  for  railway  transporta- 

But  while  scientific  men  dismiss  the  financial  prob¬ 
lem  of  electrification  with  a  word  or  two,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  will  hold  back  the  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  old-fashioned  locomotive  is  not  apt  to  be¬ 
come  extinct  during  the  present  generation  at  least. 


Importance  of  Good  Typography- 

Railroad  and  other  corporation  officials  often  ex¬ 
press  regret  that  they  can  not  get  their  news  before 
the  public  in  the  right  way  and,  apparently,  there  is 
much  to  be  accomplished  in  that  direction.  Some¬ 
times  the  best  material  falls  absolutely  flat  by  reason 
of  method  of  presentation. 

A  prominent  official  of  one  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  recently  delivered  a  splendid  address  before  one 
of  the  clubs  for  transportation  men  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  reproduce  it  in  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
organization.  It  so  appeared  in  due  course  and  one 
paragraph  of  the  address,  it  developed,  occupied  a 
space  of  two  and  one-half  pages,  making  such  a  solid: 
mass  of  type  as  is  seldom  seen  except  in  case  of  some 
contract  or  other  official  advertisement;  which  it  is 
hoped  no  one  will  read. 

Consider  the  difference  between  this  style  and  the 
sprightly,  snappy  paragraphs  that  would  be  prepared 
by  Arthur  Brisbane,  for  instance,  under  some  such 
gently  insinuating  title  as  “Is  all  railroad  stock 
water?”  and  we  can  then  appreciate  a  little  more 
fully  why  the  railroad  people  can  not  generally  get 
their  story  across,  as  the  saying  goes. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal  to  New  England  for  several 
shown  in  the  following  table  with 
last  vear : 


- -1921- 


England. 

and  bituminous 
weeks  past  are 
comparisons  for 

-1920- 


Week 

Ended 


Anth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

.  .  3.208 

2.971 

3,388 

5  ... 

. ..  3.309 

3,548 

2,210 

12  . . 

. .  3,032 

3,459 

2,230 

19  .. 

. ..  2,997 

3,022 

2,177 

Bit. 

Cars 

5,054 

4,653 

4,773 

4,504 


The  new  tax  law  which  goes  into  effect  on 
January  1st,  does  away  with  the  transportation  tax 
on  both  freight  and  passengers. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 


OCTOBER  FUEL  EXPORTS 


Market  a  Shade  Weaker  to  Europe  and  Firmer 
to  South  America. 


West  Indies — The  volume  of  charters  this  week 
was  not  so  large  as  before.  There  were  a  few 
schooner  and  one  or  two  small  steamer  fixtures. 

Coastwise — Schooners  and  barges  still  dominate 
this  trade.” 


In  their  weekly  coal  freight  circular  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New 
York,  say: 

'Treight  rates  to  European  destinations  are 
weaker,  and  a  number  of  steamers  are  now  offered 
us  at  $4  to  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  which  rate  we 
think  can  be  shaded. 

‘Since  our  last  report  we  have  chartered  additional 
steamers  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  at  low 
rates  for  this  trade,  and  as  there  are  not  now  as 
many  available  boats  we  would  quote  the  market  a 
trifle  firmer.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  in 
mind  a  boat  that  may  accept  a  little  less  than  the 
market. 

“West  coast  South  America  and  West  Indian  rates 
are  unchanged.” 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as 
follows,  those  to  South  American  ports  being  based 
on  the  Welsh  form  of  charter,  which  can  be  shaded 
considerably  on  the  July  form  : 


Daily 

West  Italy  . 

Rate 

Discharge 

.  3.75-4.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

.  4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

.  4.25-4.50 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

1,000 

Alexandria  . 

.  4.00 

1,000 

Constantinople  .  . 

.  4.75 

500 

Gibraltar  . 

1,000 

Teneriffe  . 

500 

Lisbon  . 

700 

Algiers  . 

700 

South 

America. 

Pernambuco  .... 

. . . .  4.75-5.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

. . . .  4.25-4.50 

750 

Santos  . 

....  5.00 

350 

Buenos  Aires,  La 

Plata, 

Mon- 

tevideo  . 

500 

Para  . 

500 

Rosario  . 

. .  .  .  4.75-5.00 

500 

N  itrate  Range  . . . 

. . . .  4.25-4.50 

500 

West  Indies. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  October,  1920  and  1921  and 
for  ten  months  were: 


Country 

1920. 

1921. 

Russia  . 

8,008 

34,648 

Sweden  . 

50,802 

204.398 

Norway  . 

46,364 

91,341 

Denmark  . 

68,235 

269,919 

Germany  . 

114,333 

Netherlands  .... 

11,181 

255,545 

Belgium  . 

30,899 

119,325 

Prance  . 

745,608 

879,149 

Portugal  . 

25,379 

53,686 

Azores  and  Madeira  _ _ 

3,116 

Spain  . 

30,794 

120,900 

Canary  Islands  . 

12,412 

19,598 

Italy  . 

Austria-Hungary  . 

171,837 

1,401 

4,987 

474,412 

Greece  . 

29,393 

Algeria  . 

17,259 

61,108 

P'rench  West  Africa . 

8 

4,024 

Portuguese  West  Africa.. 

5,471 

6.707 

Chile  . 

112 

1,951 

Brazil  . 

Uruguay  . 

2,835 

11,043 

19,573 

Argentine  Republic  . 

111,792 

Channel  Islands  . 

8,410 

13,939 

Gibraltar  . 

49,069 

35,886 

Malta  . 

19,528 

6,057 

Egypt  . 

51,619 

115,159 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan _ 

3,505 

Aden  and  Dependencies... 

5,529 

British  India  . 

134,704 

Cevlon  . 

10,904 

Other  countries  . 

38,708 

219,900 

Anthracite  . 

151,948 

233,405 

Steam  . 

1,058,047 

2,540,761 

Gas  . 

164,119 

472,082 

Household  . 

3,878 

44,790 

Other  sorts  . 

39,506 

114.934 

Total  . 

1,417,498 

3,405,972 

Coke — Gas  . 

43,808 

56,852 

Other  sorts  . 

27,724 

51,629 

Manufactured  fuel  . 

176,116 

121,560 

Havana  . 

600 

Sagua,  Cardenas  . 

. ...  2.15-2.35 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

400 

Caibarien  . 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

.  2.75-2.85 

300 

Bermuda  . 

300 

Kingston  . 

400 

Barbados  . 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

500 

Santiago  . 

300 

Port  of  Spain  . 

....  2.35 

500 

Curacao  . 

500 

St.  Thomas  . 

500 

Vera  Cruz,  Tampico  . . . . 

....  2.85-3.00 

500 

Port  charges  and  discharged  free."  JKree  port  charges. 

Some  Inquiries,  but  Few  Orders. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
has  this  to  say  of  the  export  coal  situation : 

“The  export  coal  market  continued  unchanged. 
There  were  a  few  inquiries,  but  positive  orders  were 
still  scarce.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  market 
was  the  report  of  placing  the  large  Brazilian  con¬ 
tract  for  British  coals.  This  contract  has  interested 
American  exporters  for  several  weeks  past.  Ton¬ 
nage  offers  moderately  for  all  positions,  while  rates 
are  unchanged. 

“Europe — Very  little  activity  was  shown  anywhere 
in  Europe.  There  were  some  inquiries  from  the 
Mediterranean,  but  no  fixtures  were  reported.  Rates 
are  being  quoted  nominally  upon  the  same  basis  as 
previously  given. 

“South  America — Fixtures  from  Hampton  Roads 
were  few,  although  there  was  some  indication  of 
future  business. 


Ten  months - \ 


Anthracite  . 

.  .  .  .  1,402,172 

1,008,633 

Steam  . 

. ...  17,273,583 

12,426,178 

Gas  . 

2,611,065 

Household  . 

55,918 

134,622 

Other  sorts  . 

786,139 

577,028 

Total  . 

. ...  21,269,053 

16,757,526 

Coke — Gas  . 

676,034 

327,797 

Other  sorts  .  . .  , 

833.853 

158,829 

Manufactured  fuel  . .  . 

. . .  .  1,922,850 

642,149 

Burning  Coal  More  Efficiently. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Weidlein,  Director  of  the  Mellon  In¬ 
stitute  of  Industrial  Research,  Pittsburgh,  touched 
on  the  matter  of  coal  economy  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Philadelphia  section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  He  called  attention  especially  to 
the  loss  of  heat  from  bare  pipes  and  boilers,  saying 
that  their  real  magnitude  is  little  appreciated.  He 
emphasized  the  value  of  a  good  non-heat  conducting 
cover  and  asserted  that  practical  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  amount  of  coal  saved  by  such  covers 
is,  substantial  in  the  case  of  a  large  boiler  plant. 

This  is  only  another  phase  of  a  matter  we  have 
mentioned  several  times  heretofore,  that  scientific 
experiments  are  continually  being  made  to  get 
greater  value  from  coal,  and  that  consequently  less 
tonnage  (proportionately)  will  suffice  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country. 


Another  attempt  to  mine  coal  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  North  Carolina  is  about  to  be  made.  The 
Carolina  Coal  Co.  has  been  prospecting  for  coal  near 
Cumnock  and  is  reported  to  have  struck  a  four-foot 
seam  at  a  depth  of  about  700  feet.  J.  R.  McQueen 
of  Lakeview,  N.  C.,  is  president  of  the  corporation. 


Bituminous  Tonnage  One-quarter  of  October, 
1920 — Small  Amount  Sent  Offshore. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke 
from  the  United  States  during  October,  to  various 
countries  and  by  customs  districts  were: 

ANTHRACITE:  France,  997;  Canada,  304,400- 
Mexico,  2,091;  New  Foundland,  210;  Barbados,  55- 
Dutch  West  Indies,  100;  Colombia,  20;  total  307873 
gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS;  EUROPE:  Azores,  6 197  ■ 
France,  480;  Italy,  33,012;  England,  1,226. 

WEST  INDIES:  Bermuda,  833;  Barbados,  2- 
641;  Jamaica,  7,560;  Cuba,  43,328;  Dutch  West 
Indies,  2,221,  French  West  Indies,  4,942;  Dominican 
Republic,  664. 

NORTH  AMERICA:  Canada,  1,122,9 27;  Guate¬ 
mala,  268;  Honduras,  1,193;  Nicaragua  67;  Panama 
19,229;  Mexico,  10,377. 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  Argentina,  23,936;  Brazil 
15,892;  Chile,  1,017;  Colombia,  1,029;  Peru,  3,501. 

AFRICA:  French  Africa,  13,588;  Egypt,  32- 
385;  total  1,328,513  gross  tons. 

COKE:  Norway,  200;  Canada,  21,756;  Costa 
Rica,  2;  Honduras,  6;  Nicaragua,  4;  Mexico,  230; 
Cuba,  27;  Dominican  Republic,  18:  Venezuela  7- 
total,  22,256  gross  tons. 

Exports  by  Districts. 

ANTHRACITE:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
68;  Vermont,  625;  Massachusetts,  89;  St.  Lawrence,’ 
95,973;  Rochester,  32,723;  Buffalo,  159,824;  New 
\  ork,  6,310;  San  Antonio,  62;  San  Diego  5;  Arizona 
2,024;  Dakota,  5,907;  Duluth  and  Superior,  2 184- 
Michigan,  268;  Ohio,  1,811;  total  307,873  gross  tons’. 

BITUMINOUS:  Vermont,  541;  St.  Lawrence, 
168,820;  Rochester,  41,014;  Buffalo,  243,326;  New 
York,  962;  Philadelphia,  33,718;  Maryland,  29,572  - 
Virginia,  151,840;  South  Carolina,  12,368;  Mobile. 
268;  New  Orleans,  1,669;  San  Antonio,  17;  El  Paso 
9,026;  Arizona,  925;  Washington,  2,232;  Montana 
and  Idaho,  6,630;  Dakota,  5,289;  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior,  5,152;  Michigan,  85,448;  Ohio,  529,696;  total 
1,328,513  gross  tons. 

COKE:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  118;  Ver¬ 
mont  92;  St.  Lawrence  950;  Buffalo  8,192;  New 
York  37;  Philadelphia  200;  Florida  27;  New  Or¬ 
leans  107;  Galveston  5;  San  Antonio  120;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  4;  Dakota  1 ,976;  Duluth  and  Superior  97  ‘ 
Michigan  8,902;  Ohio  1,383;  total  22,256  gross  tons. 

BUNKER:  New  York  193,646;  Philadelphia  20,- 
800;  Maryland  11,393;  Virginia  137,123. 


New  River  Wage  Reduction. 

It  has  been  reported  for  two  or  three  weeks  past 
that  the  miners  in  the  New  River  field,  although 
they  belong  to  the  U.  M.  W.  and  have  a  contract 
running  to  April  1st,  1922,  had  become  so  dissatis¬ 
fied  by  lack  of  work  that  they  were  about  willing 
to  accept  a  wage  reduction,  in  order  to  be  assured 
of  more  regular  employment. 

The  first  definite  report  of  such  a  reduction  comes 
to  hand  this  week.  It  is  said  that  the  New  River 
Collieries  Co.  has  made  arrangements  with  its  men 
whereby  they  will  take  a  reduction  which  will  en¬ 
able  .  the  company  to  compete  with  the  non-union 
districts  shipping  a  similar  grade  of  coal,  especially 
the  Pocahontas  region.  Fallowing  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  is  said  that  the  company  is  resuming  opera¬ 
tions  at  its  Eccles  mine,  which  has  not  shipped  any 
coal  for  several  months. 


The  suggestion  is  advanced,  possibly  originating 
with  some  scientific  efficiency  expert,  that  business 
men  could  economize  to  a  certain  extent  by  omitting 
the  sending  of  bills  to  people  who  have  no  intention 
of  settling.  A  bit  far-fetched,  of  course,  yet  as  office 
managers  realize  nowadays,  postage  and  stationery 
bills  do  count  up  pretty  fast. 


The  suit  of  the  J.  W.  McDonald  Coal  Mining  Co. 
to  recover  $58,000  from  the  Government  as  a  result 
of  losses  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  orders  has  been  decided 
against  the  company  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims. 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


Jacob  Witt,  secretary  of  the  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  a  visitor  here  on  Friday. 

John  A.  Emslie,  of  the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.,  was 
in  Chicago  last  week  taking  in  the  gas  convention. 

C.  E.  Tibbals,  of  the  Royal  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Ky.,  was  mingling  with  Cincinnati  coal  men 
on  Monday. 

Col.  T.  J.  Mulvihill,  sales  manager  of  the  Reliance 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  recovered  from  a  siege  of  illness 
and  is  back  on  the  job. 

E.  H.  Doyle,  general  manager  of  the  Middle  West 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  company  s 
mining  property  at  Paintsville,  Ky. 

W.  H.  Petters,  president,  and  H.  W.  Stephens, 
sales  manager  of  the  Colcord  Coal  Co.,  were  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  last  week  for  a  day  or  two. 

Quin  Morton,  of  the  Weeds-Morton  Fuel  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va„  was  visiting  the  Cincinnati  offices 
of  his  company  last  week  for  a  few  days. 

Dick  Pritchard,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Algoma  Block  mines  at  Hazard,  Ky.,  came  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  Tuesday  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Hazard 
operators. 

Paul  James,  of  the  Pan  Handle  Coal  Co.,  New 
York,  stopped  off  here  last  week  with  his  family. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  California  for  a  stay  of  four 

months. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  western  sales  manager  of  the 


Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  went  down  to  Roanoke,  Va., 
see  a  football  game  at  his  alma  mater,  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  to  consolidate  its 
various  Cincinnati  offices  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
Dixie  Terminal  Building,  where  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  departments  will  be  found. 

Wm.  Heitzman,  western  sales  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.;,  C.  W.  Henry,  of  the 
Amherst  Fuel  Co.,  and  W.  T.  McElroy,  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  were  in  Cleveland  on  Monday. 

C.  T.  Randall,  formerly  with  the  Main  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  in  charge  of  their  sales  office  in  this 
city,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  as  manager  of  domestic  sales  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  with  headquarters  in  De¬ 
troit. 

N.  L.  Mahan,  of  the  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.; 
W.  S.  Denham,  of  the  Carter  Coal  Co.;  R.  B. 
Hager,  of  the  Hager  Coal  Co.;  Edward  G.  Harper, 
of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.;  R.  S.  Magee,  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  and  Wm.  Heitzman,  of  the 
Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  have  been  selected  to 
contest  for  the  three  vacancies  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Operators 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  on  Tuesday.  No 
statement  was  made  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  but  it  was  understood  to  relate  to  the  case 
on  the  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coal  freight  rate 
differential,  further  hearing  as  to  which  by  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  occurred  at  Frankfort, 
Kv..  on  the  22nd. 


Wall  Street  Improves. 

The  Wall  Street  situation  shows  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  improvement  from  the  dull  days  of  August, 
and  unless  there  is  some  vast  scheme  of  manipula¬ 
tion  designed  to  make  a  January  1st,  showing  on 
the  records  and  aid  in  distribution  of  purchases 
made  at  low  levels,  there  is  ample  reason  to  look 
forward  fo  a  marked  revival  in  the  fundamental 
business  lines  March  1st,  for  the  important  Wall 
Street  movements  generally  occur  six  months  in 
advance  of  business  changes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  day  during  the  past  week  the  highest-priced 
Liberty  Bond  issue  sold  at  par,  and  U.  S.  Steel 
bonds  sold  at  par  for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt,  of  course,  as  to 
the  reliability  of  either  one  of  these  issues  and 
their  selling  price  has  been  based  on  the  value  of 
money  rather  than  any  apprehension  as  to  ultimate 
worth.  The  fact  that  money  is  in  better  supply  and 
at  lower  rates  is  another  feature  leading  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  business  early  in  the  new  year. 

If  it’s  good  enough  to  sell,  advertise  it. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Coal  and  Coke  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  by  months,  during  1920  and  1921  were: 


-Antliracite.- 


-Bitnminous.- 


-Coke.- 


Month.  1920.  1921. 

January  .  291,542  272,975 

February  .  254,958  269,488 

March  .  384,053  295,971 

April  .  331,485  352,069 

May  .  271,463  414,407 

w  486,343  479,720 

Tuiv  .  593,945  382,432 

August  .  465.973  367.611 

September  .  297,064  278,522 

October  .  407,356  304,400 

November  .  302,839 

December  .  348,912  . . 

Total  .  4,435,933  3,317,595 


1920. 

457,909 

541,270 

639,635 

839,696 

716,453 

1,193,767 

1,684,722 

1,867,006 

1,754,923 

1,994,832 

1,459,373 

1,332,258 

14,481,844 


1921. 

1,177,519 

628,860 

591,557 

704,587 

1,124,246 

1,412,497 

1,308,973 

1,139,007 

1,034,816 

1,122,927 


10,244,989 


1920. 

29,424 

34,119 

31,434 

34,223 

19,797 

40.410 

53,515 

40,859 

60,101 

76.139 

61,814 

48,164 

529,999 


1921. 

24,235 

18,357 

20,678 

14,857 

12,880 

12,334 

11,366 

15,786 

13,599 

21,756 


165,848 


Anthracite '  tonnage  to  Canada  during  the  ten  months  °f  amounted  to 

3  317  595  tons,  compared  with  3,784,182  tons  during  same  period  of  \9ZU  a  de 
feas.  of  466587  ton,  or  12.3  per  cent.  Bi.umin^s  tonnage ^  areopn.ed  „ 
1,690,213  tons,  a  decrease  of  1.445,224  tons,  or  it. a  per 
amounted  to  165,848  tons  against  419,186  tons  in  1920, 


American  and  British  Bituminous  Exports. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
months  of  1920  and  1921  were : 

United  States.  Great 

Month  "19207  A  1921?  1920. 

Tanuarv  .  1,249,167  2,248,448  3,277,887 

March  .  1,500,540  1,151,840  2,223,935 

April  .  .  2,431,639  1,453,027  1,881,693 

Mav  .  2,400,821  2,500,374  2,008,059 

K  .  .  3.132,253  3,314,513  1,777,948 

JTulv  .  .  3,556,802  2,649,989  1.629,955 

August . .  4,108,561  1,695,090  1,729,960 

September . "V .  4,011,424  1,211,610  1,337,311 

October  .  4.580.169  1,328,513  1,265.550 

November  .  3,707,318  .  1,290,625 

December  18,812i074  23,290,663 


Britain,  by 


Britain. 

j _ 

1921. 

1,567,689 

1,639,691 

1,880,958 

578,543 

14,014 

7,424 

773,451 

2,912,584 

3,202,802 

3,172,567 


15,749,723 


12.3  per 

10,244,989  tons  against  11,690,213  tons, 
cent  while  coke  tonnage  amounted  to 
a  decrease  of  253,238  tons,  or  60.4  per  cent. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK’’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  nnc*  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collection,  handled  throughout  U.  S.  Cal^  Qffi 

rent  rates.  Representative,  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  om 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill 


SLATTERY  BROS. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 


Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 


143  Liberty  St. 

New  York 


STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


MAJESTIC 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


CO.,  Inc. 


53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 
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Would  Organize  to  Hold  Foreign  Markets. 


APATHY  IN  COKE 


Mr.  Hellier  Working  on  Plan  to  Form  a  Co-operative  Coal  Export  Company  Under 
Webb-Pomerene  Act,  as  Business  Men  in  Other  Lines  Have  Done. 


Charles  E.  Hellier,  of  Boston,  is  trying  to  get 
bituminous  operators  interested  in  a  plan  to  form 
a  large  export  coal  company,  so  as  to  be  better  able 
to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  one  of  the  producers  approached  on  the 
subj  ect  he  says  : 

Since  talking  with  you  about  the  matter  of  the 
coal  export  company  to  be  organized  under  the 
Webb-P'omerene  Law  by  some  of  the  leading  coal 
operators,  I  have  given  the  matter  careful  consider¬ 
ation  and  study,  and  have  also  talked  with  the  officers 
of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  aggressive  of  the  new  companies 
formed  under  this  act  at  this  time. 

Exporting  coal  from  America  is  an  international 
business  which  must  of  necessity  be  conducted  on 
different  lines  from  domestic  business,  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  and  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  foreign  markets.  The  Appalachian  coal  field 
is  the  most  important  coal  field  in  the  world  and 
contains  coals  of  all  grades  of  superior  quality  which 
can  be  mined  cheaper  than  any  other  coals  in  the 
world,  and  should  be  exported  in  large  quantities 
in  competition  with  English  and  German  coals. 

“In  order  to  meet  competition  and  get  results  the 
business  of  exporting  American  coals  should  be 
handled  by  one  company  strong  enough  financially 
and  well  enough  manned  to  maintain  effective  selling 
agencies  and  bunker  coal  stations  in  the  world’s 
principal  markets  and  to  handle  the  various  problems 
of  ocean  transportation,  loading  and  unloading  facili¬ 
ties  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  matter  of  return 
freights,  and  the  important  question  of  credits  and 
finances,  all  of  which  are  quite  different  from  the 
domestic  coal  business. 

Coal  for  export  must  have  a  lower  freight  rate 
on  the  American  railroads  from  the  mines  to  the 
sea  than  the  domestic  coal  and  the  ocean  handling 
must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Foreign  Interests  Better  Organized. 

“Since  the  world  war  public  attention  has  been 
focused,  as  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  upon 
the  competitive  conditions  obtaining  in  international 
business.  Combinations  of  foreign  producers,  or¬ 
ganized  groups  of  foreign  buyers,  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  foreign  financial,  insurance,  shipping 
and  other  interests  have  been  encountered  and  must 
be  met  and  overcome. 

‘  Individual  American  coal  operators  are  at  a  dis- 
adiantage  over  their  foreign  rivals  in  overseas  mar¬ 
kets.  It  has  been  found  that  business  practices  which 
are  considered  unethical  and  unlawful  at  home  are 
practised  in  foreign  countries.  These  conditions  were 
considered  of  such  great  importance  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  foreign  trade  for  this  country  so 
necessary  that  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  as  a  result  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  was 
enacted  April  10,  1918,  by  which  associations  or 
corporations  can  be  lawfully  organized  by  any  num¬ 
ber  of  corporations,  partnerships  or  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  line  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
exporting  their  product. 

“The  large  American  corporations  such  as  the 
-  tandard  Oil,  United  States  Steel,  International 
Harvester  and  some  others  are  able  to  handle  their 
export  business  through  their  own  agencies,  but  the 
smaller  producers  have  found  it  necessary  to  co- 
operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreign  combina¬ 
tions  or  cartels  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Other  Lines  Set  Precedent. 

“Up  to  the  present  time  some  forty  or  fifty  cor¬ 
porations  or  associations  have  been  organized  under 
tie  Webb-Pomerene  Law  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
bining  to  obtain  export  business  by  the  independent 
steel  companies,  lumber  companies,  cement  com- 
pa““’  Phosphate  rock  companies  and  many  others. 

1  he  federal  Trade  Commission  undertook  an  ex¬ 


tensive  investigation  of  competitive  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  Americans  in  foreign  trade.  It  pointed  out  that 
foreign  nations  followed  definite  policies  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  foreign  trade  and  perfected  efficient 
means  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  In  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden, 
France,  Belgium,  Japan  and  certain  other  countries, 
numerous  powerful  combinations  exist  which  effect¬ 
ually  unite  their  activities  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  trade.  These  groups  of  foreign  concerns  are 
in  part  backed  by  great  banks,  aided  by  railway  and 
shipping  lines,  and  assisted  by  their  governments. 
In  addition  to  combinations  of  producers,  numerous 
combinations  of  buyers  and  importers  confront  the 
American  exporters  in  overseas  markets,  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  American  producers  bid  against  each 
other. 

“Groups  of  American  producers  can  combine  their 
efforts,  share  the  cost  of  developing  new  markets, 
establish  themselves  firmly,  extend  credit  more  read¬ 
ily  to  foreign  customers,  and  compete  more  success¬ 
fully  with  foreign  syndicates  or  cartels. 

“It  is  futile  for  American  coal  operators  single- 
handed  to  hope  to  compete  with  these  great  foreign 
combinations,  which  reach  out  into  every  coal  market 
of  the  world.  American  coal  operators  should  now 
organize  an  export  company  more  powerful  than  any 
coal  company  in  the  world  and  they  now  have  their 
opportunity  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act. 


How  Steel  Makers  Co-operate. 

"I  have  before  me  the  charter  and  agreement  of 
organization  of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation 
the  export  company  of  the  independent  steel  com¬ 
panies.  It  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  the  or¬ 
ganizers  including  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Lukens 
Steel  Co.,  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Steel  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Trumbull 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  the 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.. 

The  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  maintains 
general  offices  in  the  Cunard  Building  at  25  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  and  branch  offices  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  officers  with  whom  I  have  talked  tell 
me  that  their  plans  are  working  out  successfully. 

A  company  organized  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
by  the  leading  coal  operators  in  the  Appalachian  field 
would,  in  my  opinion,  build  up  a  large  and  valuable 
coal  export  business  by  having  an  able  organization 
properly  financed,  devoted  entirely  and  solely  to  the 
export  coal  business  and  powerful  enough  to  insist 
upon  proper  preparation  and  selection  of  coal  for 
the  foreign  markets,  proper  freight  charges  to  tide¬ 
water,  adequate  shipping  terminals  and  dock  facili¬ 
ties,  economical  overseas  transportation,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coal  terminals  and  coaling  stations  for  ships 
m  foreign  countries  and  efficient  selling  agencies  in 
foreign  markets  to  secure  coal  business  and  to  render 
service  to  customers. 

“Unless  and  until  something  of  this  kind  is  done 
-J8  httJ?f  chanc,e  of  securing  an  adequate  share 

the  worlds  coal  market  at  a  fair  profit.  With 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  in  this  country  and  with 
mine  development  away  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
domestic  market,  it  would  be  wise  and  logical  for 
e  coal  operators  of  the  Appalachian  field  to  form 
a  company  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  to  de- 
velop  and  push  the  export  coal  business. 

shall  be  glad  to  take  up  with  you  and  the  other 
perators  the  matter  of  organization  of  such  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue.”  S 


Merchant  Ovens  in  Connellsville  Region  Lose 
Ground,  but  Total  Output  Gains. 

All  branches  of  the  coke  market,  according  to 
the  Connellsville  Courier,  show  apathy  on  the  part 
of  consumers. 

There  is  no  increase  in  consumption  in  any 
quarter,  it  is  stated,  “while  buyers  of  all  classes 
display  an  antipathy  to  the  mere  consideration 
of  purchases  for  forward  deliveries.  There  is  no 
inherent  weakness  in  the  situation,  and  the  in¬ 
difference  of  buyers  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
feeling  that  is  quite  general  in  trade  circles,  un¬ 
willingness  to  enter  into  any  fresh  engagements 
that  can  be  avoided  as  long  as  freight  rates  are 
not  reduced. 

“Connellsville  coke  operators  are  not  resorting 
to  the  tactics  that  were  observed  so  often  before 
the  war,  of  peddling  coke  around  when  there  was 
no  demand,  and  price  really  offered  no  inducement 
to  consumers  to  take  hold.  Coke  is  offered,  and 
is  quite  freely  offered,  but  there  is  no  disposition 
to  shade  existing  prices  in  the  mere  chance  that 
thereby  the  interest  of  a  consumer  might  be 
aroused. 


Prices  Holding  Their  Own. 

“Operators  prefer  to  wait  until  the  possible 
buyer  begins  to  display  interest  before  quoting 
the  closest  price.  The  result  is  that  while  there 
is  little  demand  and  there  is  coke  that  operators 
would  like  to  move,  the  quotable  market  is  no 
lower  than  a  week  ago. 

The  contract  market  for  the  new  year  has  not 
opened  up,  but  there  has  been  a  little  dickering 
as  to  the  renewal  of  such  contracts  now  in  force 
as  expire  December  31.  In  one  case  it  is  under¬ 
stood  a  contract  was  renewed  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  at  $o.40.  That  would  be  considered  a  fair 
price  for  some  brands  of  coke  for  the  period 
while  other  brands  would  be  held  at  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  price,  for  the  present  at  least. 

“In  foundry  coke  there  is  as  little  demand  as 
formerly,  and  the  trade  is  convinced  that  the 
consumption  of  foundry  coke  is  considerably  less 
than  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Furnace  and  foundry  coke  continue  quotable 
as  follows:  Spot  furnace,  $3@$3.15;  contract 
furnace,  $3.35@$3.50;  spot  foundry,  $4@$4.50.” 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region 
last  week  amounted  to  74,620  tons,  a  gain  of 
nearly  6,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week,  all  of 
which  was  recorded  at  ovens  owned  by  steel 
companies.  The  merchant  output  declined 
slightly. 


Weight  Inspection  at  Indianapolis. 

The  coal  dealers  of  Indianapolis,  through  the 
Commercial  Credit,  Audit  &  Correct  Weights  Bureau, 
have  approved  the  plan  of  Mayor-elect  Shank  to 
have  women  assistant  market  masters  to  watch  for 
violations  of  the  weights  and  measures  law  in  the 
city  market,  so  as  to  give  the  regular  deputy  in¬ 
spectors  more  time  in  which  to  watch  the  scales  and 
deliveries  of  the  coal  man.  The  city  Weights  and 
Measures  Department  and  the  Bureau,  of  which 
brank  G.  Laird  is  manager,  have  co-operated  for 
some  time  upon  the  problem  of  correct  weights  in 
coal  deliveries. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that  out  of  48 
loads  of  coal  reweighed  by  the  department  during 
a  recent  period  of  about  three  weeks,  only  eight  were 
found  to  be  short,  13  were  correct  and  27  were  over¬ 
weight.  One  load  was  almost  200  pounds  over- 
weight. 


In  the  Denver  &  Ri0  Grande  litigation  recently 
instituted  in  the  courts  the  property  of  the  Utah 

Ue  ,  C,"  a  subsldlary  corporation,  is  said  to  be 
worth  $100,000,000. 


L.  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  Coal  i 
Coke  Co  Chicago,  announces  the  appointmen 
of  John  C.  Nusbeck  as  sales  manager,  effectiv 
December  1st.  Mr.  Nusbeck  was  formerly  witl 
the  New  York  Central  Lines. 


The  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America  will  hoi 

tSu  anTn,  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  on  December  7tf 
oth  and  9th. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

O  O 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 

Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departmenta  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Matthew  Addy  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  ~ 

SELLING  AGENTS 


WEST  VIRGINIA  KENTUCKY 

TENNESSEE  OHIO 

ILLINOIS  INDIANA  PENNA. 

Smokeless,  By-product,  Domestic,  Steam,  Smithing 

COKE 

Foundry,  Furnace,  Domestic — from  all  fields 


New  York  St.  Louis 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Minneapolis  Philadelphia  Chicago  Toledo 


QUALITY  SERVICE  FINANCE  100  PER  CENT 


BITUMINOUS  FUEL  CORP. 

44  WHITEHALL  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


anthracite 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 


COALS 


BOWLING  GREEN  2245  -  6 


Coal  Satisfaction 

Keep  your  eyes  on  your  ash  heap.  The 
higher  it  goes,  the  more  your  coal  is  costing. 

If  you  are  not  certain  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  dollar  for  dollar  out  of  your  coal,  send 
for  our  representative  and  he  will  give  you 
facts  on  Solar  Smokeless  Steam  Coals,  Gas 
Coals  and  Coke. 


Telephone  today  Cortland  8130. 


YNKOO 

COAL  MINING 
COMPANY,  INC 
1-4  Q  Broadwaq 
NewYork.  Cihj 
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^  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Yard  and  Podceta 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 


1181  Grand  St-  wd  Newtew»  Creek 
Telephone  ZS04  Stage 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanua  Canal 
Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  711  Far  Reckaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  end  R.R.  Ave. 

Telephone  104*  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


City  Fuel  Company 


18  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 


Anthracite 


RETAIL 


COAL 


BOSTON 


Bituminous 


WHOLESALE 


Steamer's  and  Tugs  ot  All  Sizes  Bunkered 


FRANKLIN  FUEL  UOMFANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BU.LD.NR  STESM  S,ZB 

Sales  Aaents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

**  MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AINU  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 
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New  Yorft  Notes 


W.  J.  Strassberger,  president  of  the  Iron  Trade 
Products  Co.,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from 
Pittsburgh. 

E.  S.  Stackhouse,  the  well-known  anthracite 
operator  of  Shickshinny,  Pa.,  was  calling  on  friends 
in  the  local  trade  this  week. 

John  H.  Blanchard,  until  recently  identified  with 
the  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.,  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  the  Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street. 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  opened 
a  branch  office  at  90  West  street,  in  charge  of  M. 
C.  Mullen,  formerly  with  the  Pennsylvania  Collieries, 
Inc. 

Courtright,  Dimmick  &  Cunningham  have  moved 
from  115  Broadway  to  the  Equitable  Building,  where 
they  occupy  a  good-sized  suite  of  rooms  on  the  26th 
floor. 

W.  A.  Shea,  formerly  Norfolk  manager  for  the 
Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal  Co.,  is  now  associated 
with  the  New  York  office  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.  as 
manager  of  tidewater  sales. 

E.  T.  Christmas,  formerly  associated  with  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  resident  manager 
in  this  city  of  the  Wentz  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  trade  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  the  powerful  Mitsui  interests 
are  planning  to  establish  an  agency  of  the  Mitsui 
Bank  in  New  \  ork.  According  to  present  plans,  this 
agency  will  be  opened  early  next  year  with  offices  in 
the  financial  district. 

The  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  now  located  at  90  West 
street,  has  leased  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  new  Barrett  Building,  at  40  Rector  street,  and 
will  take  possession  on  or  about  December  15th.  In 
its  new  quarters  the  company  will  have  considerably 
more  space  than  it  is  occupying  at  present. 

Benjamin  Wertheim,  brother  of  Sanders  A. 
Wertheim,  is  to  resign  from  the  Farrell  Coal  Co. 
and  will  leave  on  December  5th,  for  an  extended 
trip  with  his  wife  going  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 
California.  The  length  of  Mr.  Wertheim’s  trip  will 
depend  on  the  improvement  made  in  Mrs.  Wertheim’s 
health. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Gallaudet,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
Quinnimont  Coal  Company,  Quinnimont,  W.  Va., 
died  at  the  Waldorf  on  Friday  last,  while  on  a  visit 
to  New  York.  Mrs.  Gallaudet  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Beury,  an  old-time  Pennsylvania 
operator  in  the  Shamokin  district,  who  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  New  River  field. 

The  stockholders  of  William  Farrell  &  Son,  at 
a  special  meeting  last  Wednesday,  approved  the 
plan  for  a  merger  with  Burns  Bros.  Stockholders 
of  the  latter  company  were  scheduled  to  meet  on 
Thursday  to  vote  on  the  proposition.  No  state¬ 
ment  was  given  out  Thursday  night,  however,  nor 
could  one  be  obtained  Friday  morning  owing  to  the 
absence  of  officials  who  were  authorized  to  talk  for 
publication. 

The  Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co.,  25  Church  street, 
has  secured  the  exclusive  sales  agency  for  the  output 
of  the  Allegany  Coal  Co.’s  Tacoma  mine  at  Franklin, 
Md.,  in  the  Georges  Creek  region.  This  is  one  of 
the  highest  grades  of  coal  produced  on  the  Cumber¬ 
land  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  S.  J.  Bohannon, 
president  of  the  Gauley  company,  was  formerly 
identified  with  mining  interests  in  the  Georges  Creek 
field  and  in  taking  on  the  new  tonnage  has  secured 
a  product  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  both 
from  a  producing  and  marketing  standpoint. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  local  bituminous 
market  was  the  recent  arrival  of  about  1,000  tons 
of  Lancashire  coal,  brought  over  from  Great  Britain 
in  ballast.  This  was  disposed  of  through  the  Que- 
mahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  No.  1  Broadway.  On 
the  other  hand,  American  coal  is  still  going  to 
England,  or  was  as  recently  as  October,  when  the 
returns  show  1,226  tons  shipped  to  that  country. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  world  were  upside 
down  in  these  days  of  readjustment.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  arrangements  have  been  completed  to 
send  a  certain  tonnage  of  British  coal  to  Boston, 
and  that  at  least  two  cargoes  are  now  on  the  water. 


Fairmont  Notes 

_ 


The  Pittsburgh  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  has  just  opened 
a  mine  at  Gilmer,  W.  Va. 

A.  J.  Salzer  of  the  Southern  Coal  Corporation, 
was  in  Akron,  O.,  recently. 

The  Lima  Coal  Co.,  at  Clay,  W.  Va.,  has  received 
new  picking  tables  for  its  mine. 

The  strike  at  the  plant  of  the  Four  States  Coal  Co. 
at  Annabelle,  W.  Va.,  has  been  settled. 

Stephen  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Robert  Talbott  Coal  Co.,  Lowsville,  has 
placed  an  order  for  a  rope  and  button  conveyor. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  East  last  week. 

Charles  D.  Barry,  chief  clerk,  in  the  local  office  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  on  a  trip  to  Ohio 
last  week. 

S.  S.  Stewart,  Riversville,  W.  Va.,  is  manufactur¬ 
ing  5,000  miners’  check  and  key  ring  holders,  a  newly 
patented  device. 

The  Puritan  Coal  Co.,  Burch,  W.  Va.,  has  received 
ten  carloads  of  equipment,  consisting  of  screens,  con¬ 
veyors  and  loading  apparatus. 

Robert  Z.  Virgin,  assistant  professor  of  coal  min¬ 
ing,  Carnegie  School  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  was 
m  Morgantown  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

O.  W.  Rider,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  several  weeks’  trip  to  Buffalo, 
Oswego,  Montreal,  Canada,  and  other  points. 

Many  Fairmonters  will  attend  the  semi-annual 
session  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Institute,  which 
will  be  held  in  Charleston  on  December  6th  and  7th. 

One  of  the  cup  winners  in  the  annual  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  Fairmont  Country  Club  was  C.  H.  Jen¬ 
kins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal 
Co. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.  has  placed  an  order 
for  a  complete  shaker  screen,  picking  tables  and  load¬ 
ing  booms  for  its  operation  at  Ethel,  Logan  County, 
W.  Va. 

Fairmonters  are  greatly  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  the  hearing  in  Washington  beginning  December 
14th,  when  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  present 
freight  rates. 

Samuel  D.  Brady  returned  Saturday  night  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Major  Brady  says 
there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  business  conditions 
in  Philadelphia. 

J.  Henry  Davison,  of  New  York  City,  president 
of  the  Copen  Gas  Coal  Mines,  Inc.,  visited  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  at  Bower,  W.  Va.,  on  Saturday  and 
was  in  Fairmont  Monday. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in 
Washington  early  this  week  incident  to  the  final 
argument  in  the  Ohio  rate  case. 

The  Reid  Coal  Co.,  Brookville,  Pa.,  has  procured 
a  complete  coal  mining  equipment  consisting  of 
weigh  baskets,  picking  tables  and  rope  and  button 
conveyors,  screening  and  chutes. 

Old  King  Coal  was  represented  in  float  and  on 
foot  in  the  W.  V.  U.  students’  parade  at  Morgan¬ 
town  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  the  mining  engin¬ 
eering  department  turned  out  in  large  numbers. 

The  Fay  Mon  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  has  been 
charted  with  a  capital  stock  authorization  of  $5,000. 
Incorporators  are:  M.  A.  Casto,  E.  H.  Wingrove, 
Fred  W.  Riggs,  Forest  A.  Shriver  and  A.  T.  Casto. 

While  in  Charleroi,  Pa.,  last  Sunday,  E.  S.  McCul¬ 
lough,  labor  commissioner  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  fell  and  in¬ 
jured  his  knee  and  dislocated  his  shoulder.  He  is 
about  on  crutches. 

George  FI.  Cushing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  managing 
director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  in  Morgantown  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
He  addressed  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Morgantown 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  jointly,  and  also  gave  a  talk  to  the  students  of 
the  department  of  mining  engineering,  West  Virginia 
University. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Harry  Yates  is  expected  to  be  back  in  Buffalo 
about  December  10th,  on  his  return  from  his  trip  to 
Europe. 

E.  H.  Leaning  has  been  made  resident  manager 
of  the  office  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  in  Scranton. 
He  was  formerly  manager  of  the  Nay  Aug  Coal* 
Co.  of  that  city. 

The  Canadian  trade  is  so  indifferent  to  even  an¬ 
thracite  that  scarcely  a  dealer  now  comes  over  to 
the  shipping  offices.  As  to  bituminous,  the  trade 
was  never  so  nearly  at  a  standstill. 

Buffalo  is  still  getting  a  lot  of  soft  coal  by  water 
from  Ohio  ports,  mostly  for  certain  iron  furnaces. 
Three  big  cargoes  have  come  in  within  a  week.  They 
come  from  several  Lake  Erie  ports.  It  looks  as  if 
they  stood  for  a  new  movement  in  the  trade. 

The  coal  season  by  lake  will  close  rather  in- 
gloriously.  Vessels  are  going  to  Lake  Superior  for 
wheat,  but  have  to  go  mostly  without  coal  cargoes, 
as  that  trade  has  gone  into  retirement  before  the 
grain  movement  is  ended. 

J.  B.  McMurrich  came  up  from  his  headquarters 
office  in  Oswego  and  spent  Thanksgiving  with  his 
son,  K.  D.  McMurrich,  who  returned  home  with 
him  for  the  week-end.  The  lake  season  there  is 
practically  at  an  end.  Coal  shipments,  decreased 
materially. 

Ralph  W.  Archdeacon  and  Stuart  J.  Saks  have 
opened  a  coal  office  in  the  White  Building  under 
the  name  of  the  Archdeacon-Saks  Coal  Co.,  sales 
agents  of  the  Braddock  Coal  Co.,  of  Cumberland, 
Md.  They  do  not  intend  to  introduce  Maryland 
coal  here,  though,  but  will  go  into  the  regular"  job¬ 
bing  trade. 

The  first  of  the  group  meetings  of  coal  men  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  State  retail  association  to 
be  held  since  the  annual  meeting,  comes  off  at 
Rochester  on  December  6th.  Among  the  speakers 
will  be  P.  D.  Oviatt  of  Rochester,  R.  J.  Wulff  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Roderick  Stephens  of  New  York. 
The  Rochester  association  will  look  after  details. 

The  well-known  steamer  City  of  New  York, 
which  foundered  on  Lake  Ontario  on  November 
24th,  carrying  down  Capt.  Randall  and  several  of 
the  crew,  was  long  a  coal  carrier,  first  on  the  up¬ 
per  lakes  and  finally  running  between  Oswego  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  ports.  She  was  loaded  with  phos¬ 
phate  rock  at  the  time,  but  this  was  a  trip  made  on 
account  of  the  coal-shipping  season  being  so  close 
to  its  end. 


Sales  to  Insurance  Companies. 

A  curious  commentary  on  the  business  situation 
of  the  day  is  a  statement  by  a  representative  in¬ 
surance  man  that  enormous  losses  are  piling  up  be¬ 
cause  of  moral  hazard  in  the  case  of  those  with 
heretofore  clean  records,  as  well  as  with  those  who 
have  not  so  good  a  report.  Evidently  some  think 
that  a  quick  sale  to  the  insurance  company  is  the 
best  way  to  readjust  their  affairs,  and  this  man 
points  out  that  concerns  with  high  ratings  are  as 
bad  a  hazard  as  the  smaller  class  because  they  have 
more  on  hand  to  burn. 

With  remarkable  frankness,  allusion  is  made  to 
decrease  of  fires  in  the  case  of  jobbers,  wholesalers 
and  supply  houses  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
an  increase  in  same  in  retail  stores  after  Christmas. 

Fortunately,  such  features  are  not  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  coal  trade.  Coal  yard  fires  are  rare. 
When  they  do  occur  they  are  generally  due  to  ex¬ 
traneous  causes  and  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
mutual  insurance  companies  shows  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  loss  is  very  small.  / 


Northern  West  Virginia  is  alive  to  first  aid  and 
mine  rescue  work  according  to  Archie  Forbes,  who 
is  in  charge  of  mine  rescue  car  8,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
A  total  of  964  employees  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  received 
instruction  in  first  aid  work  and  25  in  mine  rescue 
work  at  the  seven  mines.  Earlier  in  the  year  700 
others  were  trained,  bringing  the  total  up  to  1.400 
trained  in  first  aid  work  and  60  in  mine  rescue  work. 
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Plant  of  H.  D  HILL 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


ADOLPH  SUCK,  M.E. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS  OF  COAL  PLANTS 

HYDE  PARK 


MASS. 


A  Pocket  Like  This  Requires  No 
Repairs.  Our  Latest  Silo  Pocket  is 
within  reach  of  the  small  dealer. 

Four  Bins  in  One 


Coal  Pockets 


of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 


Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 


Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 


Haiss  Loaders  and  Conveyors 

— for  every  purpose 

They  keep  the  lid  down  on  handling  costs 

Haiss  makes  the  loader  you  need  whether  your 
yard  be  big  or  small.  It  brings  most  economical 
loading  of  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  storage,  bins,  or 
of  bags. 

Larger  sizes  are  self-feeding ,  self -crowding , 
self-propelling.  Capacity  40  tons  an  hour  up. 
The  Haiss  Belt  Conveyor  is  made  in  portable 
self-propelled,  and  revolving  self-propelled 
types.  They  pay  big  returns  in  the  active  coal 
yard. 

Coal  dealers  find  both  machines  invaluable  in 
keeping  loading  costs  down. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  particulars.  Write  today. 

THE  GEO.  HAISS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

145th  ST.  and  RIDER  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


Established  1892— Representatives  throughout  the  World 


SAMUEL  KNIGHT  SONS  CO. 

COALING  PLANT  at  MANCHESTER,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  • 
by 

CARVER.  MACOMBER  AND  WEST,  INC., 

COALING  PLANTS 

COMPLETE  SERVICE 
from  INCEPTION  to  COMPLETION 

Plans,  Specifications,  Supervision,  Construction, 
Railroad  and  Waterfront  Plants 

Our  Engineering  Dept,  will  solve  your  problem. 

Send  for  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  plants  we  have  designed  and  built. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Coaling  Plants 

261  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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BIRMINGHAM  DEALERS  HURT 


Lose  Much  Business  Through  Competition 
from  Wagon  Mine  Owners 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  30. — Birmingham  retail 
coai  dealers  are  finding  their  yards  overstocked  and 
no  demand  for  coal  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 
Some  of  the  local  yards  have  stocks  of  from  5,000 
to  6,000  tons,  and  they  are  rather  pessimistic  over 
the  business  outlook,  despite  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  seasonal  movement  of  coal  from  the  retail 
yards  has  not  occurred  this  fall  for  two  reasons, 
first  the  unusually  warm  weather,  and  secondly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  activities  of  so-called  wagon  mines,  the 
operators  of  which  have  been  delivering  fuel  direct 
from  the  mines  to  the  consumer  by  motor  truck 
at  a  price  averaging  $3  a  ton  below  the  quotations 
of  the  retail  yards.  Yard  coal  is  quoted  at  from 
$7  to  $10.25  a  ton.  Wagon  mine  coal  of  the  same 
grades  is  delivered  at  from  $4  to  $7  a  ton. 

The  wagon  mine  operators,  it  is  estimated,  have 
already  delivered  more  than  35,000  tons  of  coal  in 
Birmingham  this  season.  They  have  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  largest  department  stores  and  other 
business  houses  of  the  city,  the  merchants  taking 
orders  for'  their  customers  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and 
without  additional  charge  to  the  customer.  Some  of 
the  stores  have  published  large  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  at  their  own  expense,  informing  the 
public  that  they  are  taking  orders  and  urging  the 
people  to  buy  wagon  mine  coal  and  secure  the  savings 
which  its  use  will  insure. 

Operators  Refuse  to  Do  Anything. 

Retailers  have  appealed  to  coal  operators  in  an 
effort  to  secure  lower  prices  or  rebates  on  coal  already 
purchased,  but  received  no  encouragement,  the  oper¬ 
ators  pointing  out  that  the  present  scale  of  wages 
of  the  miners  must  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
next  March,  and  that  coal  is  now  being  sold  at  as 
low  a  figure  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  it. 

Regarding  the  rebate  proposal,  the  operators  main¬ 
tain  that  this  course  is  impossible,  for  the  reason 
that  should  a  rebate  be  granted  local  dealers,  similar 
action  would  have  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
hundreds  of  retailers  in  other  towns  of  Alabama 
and  surrounding  states  who  buy  their  coal  from 
Alabama  operators.  The  operators  declare  they 
could  not  afford  to  do  this. 

The  net  result  is  that  retail  dealers  will  secure 
neither  a  price  reduction  nor  a  rebate.  Their  coal 
must  be  sold  at  a  price  based  on  its  cost.  Therefore 
they  cannot  meet  the  prices  of  the  wagon  mines, 
where  there  is  no  freight  to  pay,  no  overhead  and 
no  double  handling  of  coal  before  it  reaches  the 
cellar  of  the  buyer.  The  majority  of  the  wagon 
mines  are  located  near  the  city,  and  all  of  them  are 
on  excellent  highways.  It  is  estimated  that  coal 
can  be  brought  from  the  mines  to  the  buyers  almost 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  delivered  from  the  yards  in 
the  city. 

Retailers  frankly  admit  that  their  business  has  been 
hurt  by  the  wagon  mines.  Next  year,  they  say, 
coal  yards  will  be  mighty  slow  to  stock  up,  unless 
there  is  a  decided  drop  in  prices. 


New  West  Virginia  Developments. 

Extensive  developments  are  now  under  way  in 
Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va.,  following  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  line  into  that  territory  known  as  the 
Greenbrier  &  Eastern  Railroad.  This  road  connects 
with  the  Sewell  Valley  Railroad  near  Reinelle,  and  the 
Sewell  Valley  connects  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at 
Meadow  Creek,  a  point  between  Thurmond  and  Hin- 
ton.  Five  coal  companies  have  already  begun  open¬ 
ing  mines  in  the  new  field.  The  B.  &'  O.  RR.,  it  is 
stated,  has  offered  to  build  a  fifteen-mile  extension. 


All  of  the  anthracite  companies  operating  mines 
under  the  city  of  Hazelton,  Pa.,  have  filed  appeals 
with  the  Council  against  the  $1,250,000  increase  in 
valuation  set  for  1922.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  values  fixed  on  ad¬ 
jacent  lands. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Daily  Average  Sinks  to  Lowest  Point  Since 
Late  in  September. 


Production  returns  during  the  week  ended  No¬ 
vember  19th,  show  that  with  the  stimulus  of  possible 
railroad  and  mine  strikes  withdrawn  for  the  present, 
the  bituminous  market  will  no  longer  absorb  as  much 
as  9,000,000  tons  a  week.  Because  of  the  successive 
holidays  of  All  Saints’  Day,  Election  Day,  and 
Armistice  Day,  the  two  weeks  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  had  afforded  no  real  test  of  demand. 

1  otal  output  of  soft  coal  in  the  week  of  November 
39th,  is  estimated  at  8,843,000  net  tons.  In  compari¬ 
son  with  the  high  point  reached  just  before  the  news 
was  received  that  a  railroad  strike  had  been  averted, 
this  was  a  decrease  of  2,206,000  tons. 

Reduced  to  terms  of  average  production  per  work¬ 
ing  day,  which  permits  comparison  of  the  rate  in 
full-time  and  holiday  weeks,  the  output  was  1,474,- 
000  net  tons.  This  was  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent 
from  the  week  preceding  and  was  the  lowest  point 
touched  in  any  week  since  September  24th. 

The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 


Week  ending 
October  29 
November  5  . . 
November  12  . 
November  19 


1921  1920 

10.956,000  12,407,000 

9,327,000  11,429,000 

8,582,000  12,132,000 

8,843,000  11,693,000 

Bituminous  output  since  January  1st  has  been  364,- 
000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  484,000,000  tons  to  the 
same  date  last  year,  411,000,000  tons  in  1919,  521,000,- 
000  tons  in  1918,  and  489,000,000  tons  in  1917. 


Anthracite  Production. 

In  spite  of  a  strike  which  tied  up  seven  collieries  in 
the  Pittston  district,  the  anthracite  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  November  19th  was  the  largest 
in  some  time,  owing  to  the  absence  of  holidays.  The 
record  for  several  weeks  past  is  shown  below,  with 
comparisons  for  1920: 

' - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

October  29  .  1,780,000  1,743,000 

November  5  .  1,716,000  1,429,000 

November  12  .  1,373,000  1,77o!oOO 

November  19  .  1,910,000  1,993,000 


Receipts  at  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Receipts  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  increased  during  October.  Reports 
from  the  United  States  Engineer  Office  show  that  a 
total  of  1,065,000  net  tons  were  unloaded,  against  854,- 
996  tons  in  September.  Of  the  total  receipts,  257,240 
tons  were  anthracite  and  808,260  tons  were  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal. 

Total  receipts  during  the  present  lake  season  have 
been  9,640,924  tons.  They  exceed  by  a  wide  margin 
those  in  1920  and  1919,  and  are  but  218,814  tons  be¬ 
hind  1918. 

The  following  figures  show  the  receipts  of  coal  at 
Duluth-Superior  harbor  during  the  present  season  to 
October  31,  with  corresponding  details  for  the  three 
preceding  years : 


Hard  Soft  Total 

JuIy  .  339,383  1,650,629  1,990,012 

August  .  418,238  1,068,555  1,486,793 

September  .  207,901  647,095  854,996 

October  .  257,240  808,260  1,065,500 

Total  to  Oct.  31....  1,671,840  7,969,084  9,640,924 

Cor.  period  1920....  1,324,199  5,683,778  7  007  977 

Cor.  period  1919....  1,371,295  6,767,401  8,138A96 

Cor.  period  1918....  1,245,487  8,614,251  9,859738 


All  tlie  capital  stock  of  the  Portsmouth  Solvay 
(  oke  Co.,  with  a  by-product  plant  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  and  a  coal  mine  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  and  the 
H  hitaker-Glessner  Co.  Name  has  been  changed  to 
the  Portsmouth  By-Product  Coke  C«. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER 


Further  Developments  Planned  in  Southerr 
Cotton  Manufacturing  District. 

It  is  reported  from  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  that  th« 
Southern  Power  Co.  will  shortly  resume  its  con 
struction  program  by  the  erection  of  two  more  hydro 
electric  plants  with  a  combined  capacity  of  140,(XX 
horsepower.  The  •  development  of  this  source  o  i 
energy  is  one  of  the  factors  which  has  contribute!  I 
to  the  building  up  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  Carolinas  ir 
recent  years,  and  incidentally  checked  the  expansioij 
of  that  line  of  manufacture  in  New  England. 

In  1907  the  South  had  9,500,000  spindles,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  16,850,000  in  the  North.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  New  England  had  19,600,000  spindles 
an  increase  of  2,750,000  in  13  years.  The  South  hac  i 
15,100,000,  an  increase  of  5,600,000. 

In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  spindleage  ir  1 
New  England  mills  during  the  last  13  years  has  beer 
14  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  ol 
spindles  in  the  South  has  been  approximately  4! 
per  cent.  Southern  mills  are  today  consuming  cottor. 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  3,500,000  bales  a  year, 
as  against  less  than  2,500,000  bales  a  year  12  years 
ago. 

Of  the  15,100,000  spindles  in  the  South,  approx¬ 
imately  10,000,000  are  located  in  the  Carolinas,  and 
of  these,  5,120,000  are  operated  with  electricity  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Southern  Power  Co. 

A  similar  expansion  of  cotton  manufacture  in 
New  England  would  have  meant  more  in  the  way  of 
increased  coal  consumption,  owing  to  the  mills  in 
that  section  being  more  dependent  on  coal  than  in 
the  Piedmont  district,  where  hydro-electric  power  is 
so  generally  available. 


A  Blow  at  Associations. 

The  jail  sentences  and  fines  recently  imposed  on 
members  of  the  Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association 
is  apt  to  make  it  harder  for  coal  association  officials 
to  hold  their  members.  It  does  little  good  to  say 
that  the  coal  associations  are  not  guilty  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  which  got  the  building  material  men  in  trouble. 

Few  business  men  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
statutes  and  with  court  decisions  to  know  just  what 
associations  can  do  lawfully.  Not  all  lawyers  have 
exact  knowledge  on  that  point,  it  would  seem,  for 
undoubtedly  the  tile  makers’  association  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  counsel  that  it  could  safely  do  certain  things 
which  its  members  have  now  been  fined  and 
sentenced  for  doing.  This  is  a  variation  of  the  old 
story  of  the  man  whose  lawyer  assured  him  they 
could  not  lock  him  up,  and  he  answered  “Here  I  am.” 

The  fact  that  severe  punishment  has  been  meted 
out  to  members  of  one  organization  will  react  upon 
others,  since  members  can  hardly  escape  the  thought 
that  something  of  the  kind  may  happen  to  them 
sooner  or  later.  In  some  cases  this  apprehension 
will  be  strong  enough  to  cause  them  to  cut  loose 
from  the  association.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that 
the  developments  will  afford  the  desired  opportunity 
to  certain  members  who  want  to  leave  the  association 
to  avoid  paying  dues,  but  who  could  not  think  of  an 
excuse  for  dropping  out. 


Good  Results  With  Autotruck. 

Our  front-page  advertisement  this  week  shows  two 
views  of  an  Autocar  placed  in  service  a  few  months 
ago  by  E.  S.  Morse  &  Co.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
who  are  well  known  in  the  retail  coal  trade  through¬ 
out  the  Boston  metropolitan  district.  Their  delivery 
radius  covers  all  of  Boston  and  many  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns.  Regarding  the  results  thus  far  ob¬ 
tained  with  their  new  Autotruck  the  firm  writes : 

“This  model  is  a  5-ton  automatic  hoist,  and  since 
our  purchase  last  July  we  have  been  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  service.  This  truck  is  used  con¬ 
tinually  under  the  same  conditions  as  our  other  trucks 
of  equal  capacity,  and  we  find  a  decided  saving  in  gas 
consumption,  amounting  to  60  per  cent.  On  account 
of  the  short  wheelbase,  we  can  load  this  truck  under 
our  small  elevators  and  discharge  in  driveways  where 
we  have  been  unable  to  work  with  equipment  of  dif¬ 
ferent  design.” 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  production  line  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  chart  turns  down  again,  as  for  four  weeks 
out  of  the  past  five,  and  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  trade.  Having  reached  a  decent  level,  as 
one  might  say,  on  the  29th  of  October,  com¬ 
paring  well  with  all  previous  years,  produc- 
!  tion  has  slid  off  to  a  discouraging  degree. 
And  probably  never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  time  of  postponement  “until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.’’  This  policy  forms  a  con¬ 
venient  manner  of  passing  matters  along,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  calendar  date  as 
!  because  of  the  lifting  of  the  transportation  tax 
!  with  the  opening  of  the  new’  year,  and  because 
of  the  unusual  desire  to  refrain  from  commit¬ 
ments  and  obligations  on  account  of  1921,  a 
year  of  such  drastic  readjustment  in  business. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  unfavorable  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  the  point  may  well  be  empha- 
-  sized  that  the  pronounced  falling  off  in  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  prices,  and  the  circumstances 
which  bring  about  a  supply  that  might  well 
be  termed  more  than  free,  nullifies  so  com¬ 
pletely  the  former  situation  with  its  strong- 
suggestion  of  impending  Government  control 
that  the  trade  has  cause  for  congratulation. 
Government  interference  has  been  side-tracked 
most  completely.  Much  more  than  might  have 
been  accomplished  by  legislation  last  year  has 
been  accomplished  bv  natural  trade  conditions 
this  year,  and  we  think  this  development  is 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  coal 
trade  that  the  temporary  disadvantages  of  the 
day  are  scarcely  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
it  '  Such  drastic  control  as  some  people  ad- 
f  vocated  would  have  put  the  trade  under  still 
if  greater  disadvantages  than  are  being  endured 
•  today,  for  nothin?  in  the  way  of  increased 
demand  would  have  been  derived  from  legis¬ 
lation  and  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  dull  mar¬ 
ket  would  have  been  experienced,  with  the 
sternness  of  official  regulation  to  contend  with 
in  addition. 

Prices  continue  low,  and  there  is  marked 
discrepancy  in  the  cost  of  production  in  union 
and  non-union  fields.  The  former  are  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  runnine,  so  far  as  new  busi- 
<  ness  is  concerned,  in  this  part  of  the  count r\ 
where  numerous  non-union  fields  are  tributary. 
[  Their  chief  reliance  is  in  the  contracts  secured 
i  early  in  the  year  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  low 
I  price;  contracts,  in  many  cases,  placed  in 
recognition  of  past  favors. 


The  great  difference  betwreen  the  wages  at 
which  men  are  willing  to  work  and  the  rate 
which  the  union  exacts  renders  necessary  a 
more  radical  readjustment  of  mine  wages  in 
the  East  than  has  ever  before  been  under¬ 
taken.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of 
territory  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad, 
union  discipline  has  not  been  such  as  to  hold 
the  men  in  line  and  operations  are  on  a  lower 
scale  as  an  alternative  to  little  or  no  work. 
It  is  possible  that  as  the  season  goes  on 
there  will  be  many  instances  of  this  spirit, 
and  there  will  be  more  of  a  basis  afforded  for 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  new  scale  than  seemed 
probable  a  few  months  ago.’ 

There  is  now  positive  need  of  very  energetic 
methods  with  regard  to  readjustment  when 
April  comes  along  in  view  of  the  position  of 
the  union  and  non-union  mines,  particularly  in 
seaboard  territory.  Here  the  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  is  in  the  interior,  and 
while  the  western  people,  in  the  absence  of 
non-union  competition,  can  charge  up  the 
cost  to  their  customers  as  established  by  union 
domination,  eastern  producers  must  meet  the 
market  conditions  which  a  large  number  of 
non-union  mines  impose.  The  question  should 
be  attended  to  soon  or  union  operators  will 
not  be  able  to  quote  prices  to  their  customers. 

I  Tence  there  will  be  all  the  more  opportunity 
to  non-union  fields.  The  latter  have  made 
great  progress  and  the  success  attained  pre¬ 
sents  a  serious  situation  to  the  union  operators. 
'The  easier  conditions  that  prevail  put  the 
operators  in  better  form  to  talk  sensible  wages 
in  April.  Had  there  been  anything  like  the 
1920  coal  market,  it  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question  to  talk  about  reductions  to  assure 
normalcy  in  mining  costs. 

The  current  tonnage  movement  continues 
very  small  and  is  naturally  a  cause  for  much 
dissatisfaction,  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  business  community  realizes  that 
the  peak  of  the  fall  demand  has  passed  by  and 
December  is  seldom  a  month  of  active  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  except  in  certain  retail  lines. 
But  as  heretofore  indicated,  the  policy  of  post¬ 
ponement  will  lead  to  a  better  result  in  January 
and  all  should  be  wide-awake  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation.  There  are  manv  require¬ 
ments  for  coal  that  continue  with  considerable 
regularity,  and  the  postponement  of  ordering 
♦  n  die  Treat  extent  that  has  prevailed  of  late 
G  bound  to  bring  more  buyers  into  the  market 
ffian  are  usually  in  evidence  in  January. 


The  recent  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
concerning  bituminous  stocks  as  of  November 
1st  shows  that  New  England  is  well  supplied. 
Tonnages  on  hand  averaged  moderate  between 
April  and  August,  and  while  they  increased 
up  to  November  1st,  the  supplies  with  indus¬ 
tries  in  general  qre  now  below  January  1st  of 
last  year.  By  that  comparison  decreases  are 
shown  everywhere  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  excepting  only  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  it  is  said  there  is  no  change.  New  Eng¬ 
land  retailers  have  on  hand  172  per  cent  more 
coal  than  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  206  per  cent  more  than  on  June  1,  1920, 
51  per  cent  more  than  January  1,  1919,  and 
11  per  cent  less  than  August  1,  1921.  In 
other  quarters  the  same  situation  prevails  on 
anthracite — less  than  the  August  stock  but 
much  more  than  the  January  1st  stock. 

For  about  three  years  the  closing  of 
lake  navigation  was  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  supply  of 
anthracite  in  eastern  States.  This  year  the 
tonnage  formerly  sent  to  the  Northwest  was 
made  available  at  about  the  usual  time,  but 
there  was  not  the  same  anxiety  as  there  was 
before  in  regard  to  obtaining  it.  This  has 
caused  an  easier  situation  and  contributed, 
also,  to  the  falling  off  in  soft  coal  production. 
While  the  shipments  to  the  Northwest  have 
been  heavier  this  year,  the  distribution  has 
been  slow  and  this  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
finances  of  some  distributors  concerned  in  that 
line  of  business.  Collections  have  been  slower 
than  usual  and  a  more  rapid  distribution  of 
coal  and  payment  for  same  are  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  in  the  section  where  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
comment  and  attention. 

The  export  trade  continues  on  a  very  quiet 
basis,  but  the  rise  in  sterling  exchange  tends  to 
equalize  cost  of  Welsh  and  American  coal. 
As  further  progress  is  made,  conditions  will 
be  more  favorable  to  our  shippers  and  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  situation  over  a  term  of  years 
'it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ever  since  1914 
the  use  of  coal  in  many  countries  has  been 
seriously  affected.  While  war  activities  were 
increased  in  certain  of  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing"  centers,  other  lines  of  activity  were  de¬ 
creased,  with  curtailment  of  public  utilities 
and  other  uses  of  coal  to  an  extent  never  seen 
before. 

In  due  time,  as  political,  industrial  and  so¬ 
cial  problems  are  worked  out,  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  fuel  and  some¬ 
thing  like  the  customary  inquiries  for  tonnage 
year  by  year.  The  question  will  then  be 
prominently  to  the  fore — How  much  can 
Wales  accomplish  with  its  decreasing  supplies 
and  expensive  production?  It  may  now  seem 
far  in  advance,  but  will  be  a  subject  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  no  distant  date. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  easier.  While 
the  difference  in  temperature  according  to  the 
official  records  is  not  great,  and  it  is  probable 
that  coal  consumption  is  but  little  below  the 
normal  for  domestic  requirements  at  this  time 
of  the  vear,  the  absence  of  boisterous  weather 
everywhere  but  in  New  England  and  the 
Northwest  has  caused  an  easy  feeling  to  pre¬ 
vail  among  buyers,  and  the  general  financial 
status  of  the  community  has  also  been  a  fea¬ 
ture  to  restrict  tonnage  movement.  As  a  result, 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  there  will  be  more 
buying:  late  in  the  season  than  is  generallv  ob¬ 
served.  and  the  situation  is  accepted  philos- 
ophically  by  many  dealers,  as  they  would 
rather  do  ,a  modest  cash  business  than  to 
have  large  tonnages  out  on  credit. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Colder  Weather  Encourages  Anthracite  Trade  but  Does  Not  Help  Business  Much— 
Over-Supply  in  Bituminous  Market  Being  Gradually  Corrected. 


A  moderate  amount  of  winter  weather  this 
week  has  created  a  better  sentiment  in  anthra¬ 
cite  circles,  but  it  has  not  really  helped  the 
market  much.  With  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  and  consumers  as  large  as  they  are 
today,  it  would  take  at  least  two  weeks  of 
consistently  low  temperatures  to  stimulate  the 
wholesale  trade  to  any  great  extent. 

Companies  and  independents  alike  are  in  a 
position  of  uncertainty  as  regards  ability  to 
keep  going  on  a  full-time  schedule  until  the 
holidays.  In  fact,  some  individual  operators 
have  already  put  their  plants  on  part-time,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  have  closed  them  in¬ 
definitely.  Company  collieries  have  worked 
steadily  up  to  the  present  time,  reports  indi¬ 
cate.  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  stock  a  surplus  of  certain  sizes. 

Another  expedient  that  is  being  resorted  to 
by  both  classes  of  producers  is  the  breaking 
down  of  egg  coal.  The  market  simply  will  not 
absorb  a  full  output  of  this  size,  and  rather 
than  add  to  their  stocks  some  of  the  companies 
have  modified  the  usual  sizing  arrangement  for 
the  time  being  and  are  turning  out  a  smaller 
percentage  of  egg.  The  independents  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same  inorder  to  avoid  forcing  the  price 
to  still  lower  levels. 

In  their  case  there  is  another  reason  for  this 
practice.  Retailers  will  pay  more  for  straight 
stove  and  nut  than  they  will  if  obliged  to  take 
a  proportion  of  egg.  So  the  independents  fig¬ 
ure  that  they  get  a  better  net  return  by  break¬ 
ing  down  a  portion  of  their  egg,  even  if  this 
results  in  an  additional  tonnage  of  pea  and 
smaller. 

Stove  and  nut  still  command  a  small  pre¬ 
mium  in  some  localities,  but  hereabouts  the 
dealers  seem  to  be  getting  about  all  the  com¬ 
pany  coal  they  need,  even  in  those  sizes.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  higher  price  than  $8.50  can  be 
obtained  in  any  territory,  and  sales  from  that 
figure  down  to  $8.25  are  reported.  Stray  lots 
of  egg  coal  have  been  sold  at  $7  and  under, 
but  as  a  rule  the  operators  prefer  to  break  it 
down  rather  than  cut  the  lowest  circular  by 
more  than  25  cents,  and  $7.50  to  $7.75  may  be 
considered  the  market  on  individual  egg. 
Fresh-mined  independent  pea  is  quotable  at 
from  $5  to  $5.50. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  badly  demoralized.  In 
some  cases  loaded  boats  have  been  offered 
around  for  weeks  without  finding  a  buyer,  and 
there  is  considerable  tonnage  on  demurrage  at 
the  piers.  It  is  selling  all  the  way  from  $2.50 
to  $3.  Rice  is  unchanged  at  $1.75  to  $2.25, 
and  most  transactions  on  barley  are  made 
within  the  range  of  $1  to  $1.25.'  The  latter 
size  is  in  fairly  good  shape  compared  with  the 
other  steam  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Apparently  the  bituminous  market  is  grad- 
ually  getting  into  a  more  healthy  position  as 
regards  over-supply  and  over-production.  The 
surplus  at  tidewater  is  being  reduced  and 
mines  are  closing  down  rather  than  sell  at 
present  prices  any  longer.  Quotations  are  no 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  but  they  are  no  lower, 
and  this  in  itself  is  a  change  from  November, 
when  the  tendency  was  steadily  downward. 


In  several  offices  the  report  is  made  that 
inquiries  are  being  received  from  consum¬ 
ers  who  were  out  of  the  market  entirely 
last  month.  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
some  of  the  stocks  accumulated  back  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  the  railroad  strike  threatened, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  early 
replenishment  will  be  necessary. 

1  he  trade  is  convinced  that  uncertainty  over 
freight  rates  is  the  greatest  obstacles  to  busi¬ 
ness  recovery.  Light  consumption  is  the  basic 
cause  of  the  depression  in  bituminous,  and  it 
is  believed  that  reduced  freights  will  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  use  "of  coal,  besides 
making  consumers  more  willing  to  buy  for 
future  requirements.  As  it  is  now,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  only  buying  coal  from  hand  to 
mouth,  but  they  are  buying  raw  and  semi-fin¬ 
ished  materials  the  same  way.  They  are  also 
very  careful  to  make  only  such  goods  as  they 
have  orders  for,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  with  a 
surplus  made  of  materials  on  which  they  paid 
the  present  freight  rates. 

Wholesale  and  retail  distributors  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  are  proceeding  in  the  same 
cautious  manner,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  anticipated  reduction.  These  restricted  pur¬ 
chases  by  manufacturers  and  merchants  are 
slowing  down  business  all  along  the  line,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  are  causing  an  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  stocks  and  paving  the  way  for  active 
buying  once  the  rate  question  is  settled.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  coal  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  for  that  reason  the  trade  is  looking 
forward  to  the  new  year  with  some  little  op¬ 
timism. 


The  following  figures  do  not  represent  the 
lowest  prices  at  which  distress  coal  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications  has  been  sold,  but  they 
are  indicative  of  what  most  operators  are  de¬ 
manding  for  tonnage  not  already  mined: 
Pool  1,  $2.7o-$3.25  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b  mines- 
pool  71,  $2.40-$2.65  ;  pool  9,  $2.20-$2.40 ;  pool 
10,  $1.90-$2.15  ;  pool  11,  $1.75-$1.90;  pools  31 
and  61,  $2.25-$2.50 ;  pools  30  and  60,  $2.50- 
$2.75;  pools  54  and  64,  $1.60-$1.75;  pools  18, 
34  and  44,  $1.45-$1.60;  gas  slack,  $1 ,40-$l  .65. 

At  tidewater  pool  9  commands  from  $5.50 
to  $o,75  per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  pers,  as  a  rule; 
pool  10,  from  $5.25  to  $5.40,  and  lower  grades 
from  $4.75  up. 


Cod  from  Hampton  Roads  is  being  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  harbor  on  Shipping  Board  and  pub¬ 
lic  utility  contracts,  but  is  not  being  sent  up 
lor  sale  on  the  market.  On  the  basis  of  pres¬ 
ent  prices  and  freight  rates  it  can  be  offered 
here  at  about  $6  alongside,  but  in  order  to 
make  it  available  to  consumers  not  equipped 
to  take  barges  of  1,000  tons  or  more,  re¬ 
loading  into  smaller  boats  is  necessary  and  this 
means  an  extra  expense  of  75  cents  or  a  dollar. 


I  he  present  situation  seems  the  more  acute 
and  has  more  mental  effect  because  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  market  in  the  years  1916  to 
1920,  inclusive.  At  least  four  of  these  years 
were  remarkably  good  for  the  coal  traded  and 
m  at  least  two  of  them  there  was  great  expan¬ 
sion  for  the  industry  in  every  respect,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  in  the  matter  of  expense. 
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Anthracite  Trade  Not  Helped,  by  Storm.— 
Bituminous  Market  Flat. 

The  retail  coal  trade  has  had  its  snowstorm 
hut  nothing  exciting  happened.  It  was  a  real 
storm,  with  from  six.  to,  eight  inches  upon 
the  ground  when  they  opened  up  for  bnsj„es, 
Monday  morning.  Certainly  there  was  some  in¬ 
creased  ordering,  although  nothing  like  some 
had  expected. 

To  be  more  accurate,,  most  dealers  report  that 
so  far  they  have  donee  atom  twice,  the.  business 

iey  did  the  preceding;  week,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  were  down  to  almost  nothing  at.  that  time 
the  increase  does  nob  mean  much.  The  storm 
was  followed  by  moderate  weather,. which,  quickly 
nelted  the  snow,  and.  the  consumer  soon  lost  in- 
erest  in  coal.  It  is,  the  consensus,  of  opinion, 
that  we  must  have  a  week  of  severe  weather 

business'1  ^  meani  ^Uhing  in  the  way  of 

At  this  time  there  is  not  a  yawl.  in  the  city 
that  ,s  working  up  to,  50  per  cent  of  capacity  and 
many  of  them  who,  had  hesitated  f.or  a  long  while 
in  laying  off  help,  have  finally  come  to  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  with  some  it  is  the  first  time  they  have 
decreased  working  forces  for  a  number  of  years 
The  industrial  situation  in  the  city  is  clearly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  number  of  men  w.ho  daily  apply  for 
work  m  the  coal  yards,  as  it  is  an  axiom  in  the 
rade  that  a  coal  yard  is  the  last  place  men  go,  to, 

look  for  work,  and  when  they  do,  they  really 
want  it. 

Tth  a,  fair  tonmage  g°iuS  out  of  the 
yards  there  fiave  been  some  holes  made  in  the 

big  stocks,  of  coal,  and  salesmen  have  been 
promptly  on  the  job  urging  dealers  to  tuck  away 
a  car  or  two,  hut  the  trade  has  been  even  more 
re.uctant  than  ever  to  buy.  There  seems  to  be 
a  hrm  resolve  to  reduce  stock  andi  very  little  new 
coal  has  been  taken  in.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  fearful  Df  a  reduction  in  the  price  at  the  mines, 
which  might  affect  their  stocks. 


No  Price  Reduction  Expected. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  really  little  occa¬ 
sion  tor  concern  on  this  account.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  companies  will  go  right  through 
fo  April  without  a  reduction.  As  to  the  inde¬ 
pendents,  while  the  situation  is  somewhat  dif- 
erent  on  account  of  their  premium  prices,  yet 
they  have  learned  on  the  few  occasions  they  have 
offered  some  distress  coal  off  price  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  were  simply  „ot  in  a  position  to  take  it  in 
on  account  of  their  present  crowded -condition. 

Recently  there  was  an  instance  of  egg  coal 
offered  below  company  circular,  with  barely  a 
retailer  showing  any  interest.  For  one  thing,  this 
city  was  never  a  heavy  egg  coal  market,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
ot  the  retail  man  not  to  tie  up  any  more  capital. 
”  h  Pea  >f  has  been  little  different.  Sometimes 
when  an  offer  of  a  car  or  two  came  along  at  $5 
the  retailer  has  been  willing  to  try  a  little  of  it, 
uit  more  often  he  met  the  offer  with  the  state- 
ment  that  he  had  already  more  pea  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  before  Spring. 

Freight  rate  reduction  continues  to  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  trade,  and  in  addition 
at  this  time,  what  is  more  real,  they  are  figuring 
on  the  removal  of  the  freight  tax  which  becomes 
effective  January  1st.  Of  course  at  first  glance 
this  is  not  much,  but  it  figures  up  from  $3.50  to 
$  a  car  and  in  this  day  of  diminishing  profits 
it  begins  to  look  like  something. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  retail  price 
situation  and  the  number  of  dealers  selling  under 
$14  tor  stove  and  nut  has  increased  slightly.  It 
is  reported  that  the  larger  retailers  are  still  insist¬ 
ing  on  $14.50  for  these  sizes,  and  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  with  colder  weather  conditions  likely  to 

Prelai  T°n  they  wil1  go  trough  the  Winter 
at  that  figure. 

Steam  coals  are  in  a.  bad  way,  with  considerable 
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*  buckwheat  on  the  market  at  $3,  and  a  very  light 
tonnage  moving  at  that  price.  Rice  is  hardly 
wanted  at  any  price,  although  sales  are  being 
made  at  $2  and  some  times  25  cents  less.  Barley 
is  in  moderate  demand  at  $1.50.  Company  pro¬ 
ducers  are  storing  heavily  of  all  these  sizes. 

Let  it  be  honestly  said  that  bituminous  is  flat, 

;  which  tells  the  whole  story.  Producing  interests 
have  been  using,  and  continue  to  use,  their  best 
efforts  to  move  coal,  but  without  real  results  in 
the  way  of  sales.  Nothing  whatever  seems  to 
bother  the  consumer  in  the  way  of  a  possibility 
of  rail  difficulties  during  the  coming  Winter. 
Even  the  recent  snowstorm  had  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  on  buying. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  buyer  who  has  been 
taking  in  a  few  extra  cars  on  account  of  expected 
curtailment  of  production  usual  about  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  but  such  sales  are  far  and  away  the 
exception  to  the  general  trend.  Most  plants  are 
carrying  some  stocks  of  coal,  which  they  consider 
normal  when  compared  to  the  present  working 
time. 

No  one  is  particularly  hopeful  of  a  general  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  for  at  least  a  few 
more  weeks,  always  excepting,  however,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  traffic  tie-ups  on  account  of  weather. 
There  is,  we  think,  an  almost  imperceptible  im¬ 
provement  in  manufacturing,  but  noticeable  nev¬ 
ertheless,  and  while  there  might  be  some  sagging 
down  on  the  part  of  plants  working  on  holiday 
^goods,  the  feeling  is  that  as  we  work  toward 
Spring  betterment  will  be  more  noticeable. 

During  the  week  prices  have  again  displayed 
a  softening  movement,  and  occasionally  excep¬ 
tional  prices  have  been  recorded.  However,  it  is 
always  the  purpose  to  record  the  average,  which 
we  believe  at  this  moment  is  about  as  follows: 
Pool  1,  $2.70  to  $3.10;  Pool  71,  $2.30  to  S2.75; 
Pool  9,  $2.20  to  $2.60;  Pool  10,  $1.85  to  $2.20; 
Pool  11,  $1.60  to  $2.10. 


FAIRMONT  MARKET  DRAGS 


Both  Production  and  Prices  Remain  on  an 
Unsatisfactory  Basis. 

Unless  there  is  an  improvement  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  wepk  the  output  will  show  a  sharp  drop. 
Production  on  the  three  railroads  in  the  region  on 
Monday  showed  that  only  876  cars  of  coal  were 
loaded,  which  was  the  smallest  loading  for  a  Mon¬ 
day  since  the  first  week  in  October.  Tuesday  gave 
little  promise  of  any  upturn  this  week.  Empties 
ordered  in  the  region  aggregated  948  or  79  less  than 
Monday’s  order. 

Mine  idleness  is  unabating  in  the  Fairmont  region. 
On  Monday  57  mines  worked  and  on  Tuesday  60 
out  of  a  possible  300  on  the  B.  &  O.,  Western  Mary¬ 
land  and  Monongahela  Railroads.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  week  the  situation  on  the  B.  &  O.  was 
unchanged,  but  on  Tuesday  there  were  three  more 
mines  working  than  Monday.  There  were  15  mines 
working  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  on  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway,  which  was  a  slight  improvement 
compared  to  last  week. 

Prices  levels  are  not  rising  any,  and  if  anything 
are  tending  downward,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  about 
holding  their  own.  Mine-run  sells  for  $1.45  to  $1.60; 
slack,  $1.40  to  $1.45;  three-quarters,  $1.85  to  $2.1U; 
low  sulphur  mine-run,  $1.60  to  $1.70.  There  is  a 
very  limited  trading  going  on.  Inquiries  are  few 
and  orders  are  fewer  still.  Three-quarters  and  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  have  naturally  held  up  better  than  othei 

classifications,  , 

■  A  sharp  rise  was  noted  in  mine  idleness  in  the 
non-union  coal  fields  between  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and 
the  West  Virginia  state  line  on  Tuesday,  when  only 
8  of  the  100  mines  were  reported  to  be  working 

Nothing  unusual  was  noted  off  the  Monongah  i- 
vision  of  the  B.  &  O.  on  Monday,  when  34  cars  of 
coal  went  to  Curtis  Bay  and  railroads  secured  243 
cars,  of  which  the  B.  &  O.  took  142  cars.  The 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  field,  which  was  shot 
last  week,  ordered  72  empties  on  Monday  and  92  on 
Tuesday.  A  few  weeks  ago  almost  200  were  ordered 

dciilv  •  • 

Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah  Division 


last  week  totaled  463  cars,  or  39  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  and  12  cars  short  of  the  total  two  weeks 
before.  The  consignments  to  Arlington  pier  on 
the  division  aggregated  72  cars,  against  52  cars  the 
previous  week.  This  proved  to  be  the  best  showing 
for  six  weeks. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  labor  matters,  ex¬ 
cept  that  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  in 
the  Upper  Potomac  field,  where  the  miners  have  had 
very  little  work  since  last  Christmas,  they  have 
voluntarily  taken  a  reduction  in  some  instances.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  are  losing  their  influence  in 
that  field.  The  union  leaders  told  the  men  about 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  principles  in¬ 
volved,  but  when  rumors  were  current  that  the  offi¬ 
cials  had  stopped  at  the  swellest  hotel  in  Cumberland, 
it  was  tough  to  swallow  that.  In  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  several  additional  companies  are  talking  about 
starting  on  the  open  shop  basis. 

Eastern  coal  movement  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  showed  some  slight  signs  of  picking  up. 
There  were  3,170  cars  of  coal  loaded  east,  or  628 
cars  more  than  the  previous  week.  In  fact  last  week 
the  eastern  coal  loading  was  the  heaviest  since  the 
week  ending  October  29th,  when  it  was  3,229  loads. 
Western  line  shipments,  at  283  loads,  were  27  loads 
more  than  the  previous  week,  and  in  fact  made  the 
best  showing  since  the  second  week  in  November. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
showed  little  change  in  the  aggregate  tonnage,  run¬ 
ning  1,290  cars,  or  17  less  than  the  previous  week, 
which  had  but  five  working  days.  Compared  to 
weeks  earlier  in  November,  the  railroad  fuel  ton¬ 
nage  last  week  showed  a  shrinkage  of  approximately 
100  cars.  The  shrinkage  really  is  in  B.  &  O.  ton¬ 
nage,  individually,  as  foreign  fuel  at  751  cars  made 
a  gain  of  105  cars  compared  to  the  previous  week, 
but  B.  &  O.  tonnage  dropped  off  122  cars.  Last 
week’s  total  B.  &  O.  purchases  were  539  carloads. 

Last  week  there  were  4,886  freight  loads  moved 
east  through  the  Grafton  gateway,  a  gam  of  404 
over  the  previous  week.  Coal  movement  was  3,875 
loads  of  the  foregoing  aggregate,  or  an  increase  of 
554  loads. 

The  Fairmont  region  proper  last  week  produced 
5  220  cars  of  coal,  or  258  cars  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  but  402  cars  less  than  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  Comparsion  shows  that  in  1920  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  loaded  5,912  cars. 

Coal  loading  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
aggregated  299,550  tons,  a  gain  of  19,150  tons  over 
the  previous  week.  Compared  to  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  last  week  showed  a  decrease  of  23,350  tons, 
however. 


Alabama  Coal  for  Galveston. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  7.— A  new  market  for 
Alabama  coal  in  Texas  has  been  opened  up  which 
it  is  believed  will  amount  to  a  minimum  of  50,0UU 
tons  per  annum.  Ocean-going  barges  are  now  on 
the  way  from  Birmingham  to  Galveston  with  an 
initial  shipment  of  2,240  tons  of  bunker  coal  for  the 
Texas  port.  The  coal  was  shipped  by  the  De- 
Bardeleben  Coal  Co.  of  Birmingham  to  the  Gal¬ 
veston  Coal  Co.  From  Mobile  to  Galveston  the  coal 
is  being  transported  on  barges  of  the  Gulf  &  River 
Transportation  Co.  On  their  return  to  Mobile  the 
barges  will  bring  cargoes  of  sulphur  for  Birmingham 
chemical  plants. 

The  coal  storage  plant  of  the  Mississippi-Warrior 
service  of  the  Government,  now  under  construction 
at  Mobile,  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  January 
15th,  which  will  permit  the  storage  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Alabama  coal  at  that  port.  Most  of  this  will 
probably  be  shipped  down  the  Warrior  river  on 
barges, 'and  the  bulk  of  it  will  be  bunker  coal  for 
Mobile,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  although  a 
large  amount  will  be  export  coal.  The  Mobile 
plant  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  $400,000.  and  its  facilities  will  permit  the 
rapid  loading  and  unloading  of  barges  at  that  point, 
which  coal  men  say  will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  their 
business,  and  large  shipments  from  this  district  are 
predicted  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Hope  is  expressed  that  the  Galveston  business  will 
total  2,000  tons  every  two.  weeks  by  January  1st. 
Heretofore  bunker  coal  for  Galveston  has  come  Rom 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia  mines  exclusively,  be¬ 
ing  shipped  from  Norfolk  and  Charleston. 


WAITING  AT  CINCINNATI 

Coal  Men  Do  Not  Expect  Much  Business 
Until  After  Turn  of  Year. 

The  dullness  noted  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market 
for  several  weeks  preceding  has  persisted  the  past 
week  and  has  been  accentuated  to  an  extent  that 
compelled  a  suspension  of  very  much  of  the  limited 
mining  operation  that  had  survived  the  gradual 
but  steady  curtailment  of  orders.  Operators  here 
now  say  that  December  is  hopeless  and  that  a 
revival  of  shipments  now  must  certainly  wait  on  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  It  is  apparent  that 
distress  coal  will  supply  the  major  part  of  the  de¬ 
mand  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

After  that  the  holiday  season  will  be  only  a  few 
days  off,  with  its  customary  reduction  of  activities. 
The  steam-user,  approaching  the  season  of  his  annual 
inventory,  will  reduce  rather  than  enlarge  stocks. 
Besides,  and  more  important  than  all  these  is  the 
disposition  everywhere  apparent  to  wait  on  a  prom¬ 
ised  freight  rate  reduction,  and  the  low  call  for 
domestic  stock  renewals  on  account  of  the  mild 
weather. 

Everywhere  it  has  been  found  wise  and  necessary 
to  cut  down  mining  operations.  Only  a  few  mines 
were  working  in  the  New  .River  smokeless  district 
and  these  on  short  schedule.  In  the  Winding  Gulf 
district,  even  a  somewhat  drastic  reduction  of 
miners’  pay  did  not  prevent  general  suspension, 
though  it  did  postpone  it  for  a  week.  In  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  district  of  West  Virginia,  operation  was 
down  to  30  or  35  per  cent,  and  loading  was  chiefly 
of  domestic  lump,  with  collateral  varieties  a  drug 
on  the  market.  Practically  all  sorts  of  Eastern  de¬ 
mand  for  smokeless  is  off  at  this  time,  tidewater 
and  even  New  England  call  being  reduced  to  a 
surprisingly  small  minimum. 

Production  Greatly  Curtailed. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  dullness  in  the  bituminous 
districts  both  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  that 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  mines  were  forced  to 
idleness.  The  producing  section  on  the  S.  V.  &  E. 
railroad,  which  usually  loads  185  cars,  last  week  only 
shipped  16.  The  Logan  district  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  Hazard  district  of  Kentucky  suffered  least, 
but  even  these  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
general  shortage  of  all  sorts  of  orders.  In  fact, 
the  prostration  was  general  and  as  mines  closed 
down  many  announcements  wore  (made  that  re¬ 
sumption  before  the  first  week  in  the  new  year 
was  improbable.  Selling  offices  threw  up  their  hands 
and  said  efforts  to  place  tonnage  were  for  the  most 
part  wasted. 

Domestic  coal  sales  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  since 
the  season  opened.  Dealers  were  getting  rid  of 
their  stocks  slowly  and  were  able  to  do  necessary 
recouping  for  the  most  part  from  track  emergency 
stocks  at  a  price  which  promised  to  make  good 
any  losses  they  might  sustain  from  an  extension 
of  credits  more  liberal  than  they  had  ever  known 
before.  Even  then,  local  home  deliveries  were  slow 
and  in  many  communities  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  needed  household  fuel  will  have  to  be  delivered 
under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  winter  weather. 
Railroad  consumption  also  is  down  because  of  re¬ 
duced  traffic.  Public  service  utilities  constitute  the 
one  staple  source  of  demand,  and  the  profits  on  these 
are  small. 

Price  Unsteadiness  Continues. 

Because  of  the  large  surviving  amount  of  dis¬ 
tress  coal  available,  prices  continue  to  suffer  demor¬ 
alization.  Smokeless  lump  sold  as  low  as  $3.25 
and  up  to  $4.50,  but  comparatively  few  ^sales  were 
shown  above  $4.  Egg  was  down  to  $2.75  and  from 
that  to  $4.  Mine  run  ranged  between  $1.50  and 
$2.50  with  few  calls.  Nut  and  slack  were  well  below 
the  dollar  mark,  though  sales  in  a  few  cases  went 
up  to  $1.50.  Demand  for  this  variety  was  very 
light  indeed.  Smithing  coal,  the  call  for  which 
suffered  with  the  decreased  steam  demand,  was 
quoted  at  between  $3  and  $4. 

In  the  bituminous  kinds  lump,  for  the  week,  was 
quoted  at  from  $2.85  to  $3.  Egg  ranged  between 
$1.90  and  $2.25.  Run-of-mine  sold  as  low  as  $1.25 
in  exceptional  instances,  but  quotations  usually 
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were  from  $1.50  to  $2.  Slack  suffered  both  from 
over-supply  and  under-demand.  There  were  sales 
as  low  as  80  cents  and  some  even  lower  under 
emergency  conditions,  but  quotations  usually  were 
from  $1  to  $1.25,  with  a  disposition  to  stiffen  some¬ 
what  this  week. 

Coal-selling  firms  are,  many  of  them  at  least, 
calling  their  salesmen  in  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  business  to  get  during  the  month 
of  December  which  will  warrant  the  expense  of 
beating  the.  bushes.  A  good  many  of  them  are  not 
even  optimistic  about  January,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  previous  optimism  as  to  the  fall 
months  did  not  pan  out  well  and  they  are  rather 
discouraged  with  the  business  of  guessing  hopefully 
on  the  future. 

Cincinnati  domestic  sales  are  not  going  any  faster 
than  the  week  before,  though  the  weather  has  had  a 
few  frosty  mornings  and  even  a  fairly  liberal  snow¬ 
fall  has  added  to  the  aspects  of  winter.  Local  re¬ 
tailers  are  taking  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
natural  gas  will  hereafter  be  scheduled  to  sell  in 
the  city  at  from  50  to  65  cents,  the  larger  sum  being 
indicated  in  the  case  of  furnace-users,  who  will  be 
prone  in  consequence  to  substitute  coal. 

The  new  rate  goes  into  effect  on  December  15th, 
and  Queen  City  retailers  confidently  expect  that 
on  that  date  the  gas  fixtures  will  be  pulled  out  of  a 
thousand  city  furnaces,  with  the  result  that  new 
coal  consumers  will  be  added.  The  gas  rate  that 
has  heretofore  prevailed  is  35  cents. 
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to  37,622  tons  to  four  countries,  but  three  of  these 
ships  took  2,573  tons  of  bunker  here. 

The  fact  that  comparatively  few  hard  coal  con¬ 
sumers  have  a  full  winter's  supply  in  their  cellars 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  must  be  some 
lively  buying  later  on,  but  for  the  present  this  is 
not  m  evidence.  The  unusually  mild  weather  of 
October  and  November  and  the  first  four  days  in 
December,  cut  down  the  consumption  and  demand 
and  delayed  orders  for  what  would  have  ordinarily 
been  a  healthy  December  trading. 

Hard  coal  dealers  here  have  one  element  of  con¬ 
gratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  hearing  of  a  demur¬ 
rer  in  the  Criminal  Court  to  the  indictment  against 
the  coal,  dealers  of  Baltimore,  on  a  charge  of  il¬ 
legal  price .  fixing,  has  brought  forth  a  declaration 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  charge  was  legally 
faulty.  The  State  Attorney  now  admits  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  prove  his  case  when  it  comes  up 
for  final  hearing. 


STAGNATION  AT  PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE  BUNKERS  WEAK 

Soft  Coal  Trading  on  Unsatisfactory  Basis — 
Little  Anthracite  Moving. 

While  the  entire  trading  in  soft  coal  at  this 
point  is  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis  both  as  to  de¬ 
mand  and  price,  the  most  marked  feature  during 
the  past  week  was  the  sudden  decline  in  bunker 
prices.  Over-keen  competition,  especially  in  one 
or  two  instances  where  supplies  for  United  States 
Shipping  Board  boats  were  concerned,  drove  the 
individual  sales  almost  a  half  a  dollar  at  times 
below  the  recognized  market  range  of  about  $5 
a  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers.  In  this  class  of  cut-from- 
under  business  excellent  pool  9  and  71  coals  were 
sold  at  from  $4.55  to  $4.75  a  gross  ton  at  the 
piers  before  trimming. 

In  the  general  soft  coal  trading  little  effect  was 
noted  from  the  first  touch  of  real  winter  that 
brought  a  fair  snowfall,  but  one  which  did  not  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  soft  coal  market  is  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

With  the  best  grades  of  both  steam  and  gas  fuels 
now  on  the  market  with  a  high  range  of  around 
$2.25  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  and  excellent  coals 
at  from  $2.00  to  $2.15,  it  cannot  be  figured  that 
any  further  cut  can  come,  in  view  of  existing  freight 
rates  and  actual  production  costs.  “What  is  the 
matter?”  is  asked  in  every  direction.  For  the  most 
part,  coal  men  are  rather  convinced  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  is  being  held  in  check  by  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  freight  rate  situation  and  the  high 
rates  in  most  cases. 

Exports  Show  Decline. 

Export  coal  movement  from  Baltimore  during 
November  showed  a  decline  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month.  It  was,  however,  not  as  low  as 
that  of  September,  which  registered  the  lowest 
water-mark  in  the  history  of  the  local  trade. 

During  last  month  there  were  six  ships,  under 
four  different  flags,  which  carried  cargoes  totalling 
29.438  tons  from  Baltimore  to  four  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Five  of  these  ships  took  a  total  of  2,295  tons 
of  bunker.  The  number  of  ships  and  total  amount 
of  cargoes  sent  to  each  country  was,  Italy,  2  ships, 
14,076  tons:  Egypt,  2,  10,320  tons;  Sweden,  1,  3,723 
tons;  and  Cuba,  1,  1,319  tons. 

An  analysis  of  the  two  preceding  months  shows 

that  in  September  five  ships  under  the  flags  of  three 

nations  carried  25,433  tons  of  cargo  coal  to  four 

foreign  countries  and  that  four  of  these  vessels 

took  2,895  tons  of  bunker  here.  In  October  eight 
ships,  under  the  five  flags,  took  cargoes  .amourffing 


Elimination  of  War  Tax  Affects  Trade.— 
Buyers  Still  Holding  Off. 

Conditions  seem  to  be  at  a  standstill  in  this 
territory.  The  cold  weather  of  the  past  few  days 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  whatever  on  the 
demand  for  coal.  The  lack  of  demand  illustrates 
that  on  account  of  the  low  consumption  the  stocks 
on  band  ’n  *he  Dns  of  consumers  are  considered 
sufficient  to  last  for  quite  a  period. 

Unquestionably  consumers  who  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  full  capacity  or  at  full  time  during  the  past 
few  months  are  well  supplied  with  tonnage.  This, 
however,  takes  into  consideration  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that 
should  business  pick  up  only  a  small  percentage 
thus  increasing  the  consumption  of  coal,  present 
stocks  would  not  last  30  days. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  conditions  that  are 
keeping  back  the  purchase  of  coal,  such  as  possible 
cut  in  freight  rates,  elimination  of  a  war  tax  in 
freight,  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season  and 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  carry  over  as 
little  coal  into  next  year  as  possible.  The  few  con¬ 
sumers  that  are  buying  from  day  to  day  are  holding 
back  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  feeling  that 
the  demand  will  become  less  and  less  and  that  they 
will  be  able  to  save  an  additional  five  or  ten  cents 
a  ton  under  the  lowest  prices  now  quoted. 

January  Will  Bring  Change. 

Things  are  certainly  in  a  bad  mess  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  conditions  will  be  much  better 
before  the  middle  of  January. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  market  price  for  coal 
bales  prices  depend  almost  wholly  on  how  fast  coal 
must  be  moved.  In  our  judgment  fair  prices  for 
coal  in  this  territory  are  as  follows :  Steam  coal¬ 
mine-run  $1.90,  three-fourths  $2.15;  slack  $1.40-  gas 
$160  mine'rUn  $2'10;  three-fourths  $2.35;  slack 

There  is  little  demand  for  domestic  coal,  most 
retailers  being  amply  supplied,  and  what  is  moving 
is  running  about  $2.60  for  \yA  lump 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

Return  of  Higher  Temperatures  Followed, by 
Falling  Off  in  Demand. 

The  coal  trade  is  back  into  the  uncertain  stage 
where  buying  is  confined  to  small  quantities 
After  the  little  touch  of  winter,  the  weather  turned 
spring-like,  with  melting  snow  and  modest  coal 
consumption.  And  as  it  did,  buying  slumped  imme¬ 
diately.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hope  for  any 
real  activity  in  the  coal  trade,  especially  in  soft 

coal.  The  needs  for  domestic  are  limited,  probably 
less  per  capita  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  when 
there  was  less  use  of  gas  ranges.  Of  course  the 
needs  for  steam  plants  in  apartment  buildings  are 
greater,  but  because  there  are  more  of  these  build¬ 
ings  hardly  a  proportionate  increase  to  the  in¬ 

crease  in  population. 

The  place  wherein  the  heavy  demand  for  soft 

coal  comes,  in  the  industrial  world,  is  running 

on  limited  coal  rations,  which  are  quite  sufficient 
for  present  needs.  There  is  no  hope  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  this  respect.  The  Northwest  has 
too  much  agricultural  depression  to  overcome  for 
any  quick  change.  It  seems  probable  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  will  slowly  adjust  itself  as  the 
price  structure  settles.  But  that  is  a  matter  for 
some  time,  not  at  all  likely  to  come  either  freely 
or  suddenly.  And  until  it  does,  industry  generally 
m  this  section  will  be  slow. 


New  England  Retail  Trade. 

Recent  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
^  “  the  period  August  to  October,  in- 
f  Ver  }7f  ^ew  England  dealers  delivered  645,000 
tons  of  bituminous  and  1,004,000  tons  of  anthracite 

.  \  SU??.y  °?  hand  November  1st  was  42  days’ 
stock  of  bituminous  and  62  days’  stock  of  anthracite 

about' theT*  ratC  °f  delivery'  The  fi^es  show 
A  °  ?  fme  .amo“?t  of  bituminous  stock  as  on 

August  1st,  and  a  little  less  than  the  anthracite 
stock  on  that  date.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

hv  Uyoania  thA  dayS’  SUpply  °n  hand-  as  reported 
by  the  Survey,  does  not  show  much  change. 

A  section  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Retail 
j0a  Merchants  Association  will  be  held  at  Oswego 

January  24yth10th’hand  '"f'"  °ne  at  Schenectady 
localises.  ’  raCmR  the  tr3de  respective 


Public  Buying  Only  as  Needed. 

rJhe\Ciangr  °f,  freight  rates’  giying  farmers  a 
1  *  e  better .  freight  rates  on  farm  products  will 
have  some  little  effect,  though  it  is  too  late  to  help 
greatly  this  season.  The  amount  to  be  saved  to 
armers  assuming  that  they  were  to  ship  all  the 
commodities  they  have  on  hand,  under  the  new 
rates  would  be  a  few  millions,  a  very  respectable 
figure  to  be  sure  but  running  out  very  thin  when 
distributed  over  the.  thousands  of  farmers.  But  if 
it  gives  them  a  feeling  of  encouragement  that  leads 
to  their  buying  and  selling  a  little  freer  it  will  have 
a  broadcast  effect  upon  all  business. 

So  the  coal  trade  is  running  on  the  demands  of 
a  purely  weather  market,  with  no  real  hope  of 
any  change  otherwise.  The  quantity  of  coal  on 
hand  on  the  docks  is  ample  for  all  probable  needs 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  upon  which  to 
urge  the  present  purchase  of  coal  other  than  its 
early  need.  If  the  buyer  does  not  admit  that  need 
there  is  no  other  base  of  approach.  Of  course  the 
uncertainty  of  weather  and  traffic  are  always  pos- 

f?  le’*i,bUt  ,they  have  been  discounted  for  so  long 
that  they  have  lost  all  their  effectiveness.  If  ever 
they  had  any  in  this  year  of  grace. 

Trade  Expects  Too  Much. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  too  much  being  ex- 
pected  by  the  coal  trade.  It  is  absurd  to  assume 
that  because  business  in  coal  has  been  dull  for  so 
ong  therefore  it  must  perforce  expand  and  make 
up  for  lost  time.  The  business  does  not  work  that 
way  especiaHy  during  dull  times.  The  very  causes 
which  allowed  coal  to  pile  up  on  the  docks— dull 
business  elsewhere-work  to  hold  down  business 

This  situation  is  revealed  in  the  all-rail  business, 
whose  mines  have  been  running  only  fractional’ 
time  for  many  weeks.  Now  that  winter  is  at  hand 
and  the  demand  at  all  points  within  their  trade 
area  should  have  picked  up,  they  find  no  accumula¬ 
tion  of  orders  and  are  able  to  fill  all  demands 
without  running  to  capacity. 

There  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  1921  showing 
any  real  profit  to  anyone  in  the  business.  Overhead 
was  run  up  during  the  costly  period  of  wartime, 
and  has  not  been  decreased  materially.  This  has* 
compelled  maintaining  the  margin  of  profit  which 
the  period  of  the  war  forced,  and  which  is  none 
too  low  now  in  view  of  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  this  profit  is  held  against  the  retailer,  who> 
lears  the  brunt  of  the  attack  upon  costs.  It  is 

a  case  of  gradually  working  down  to  lower  cost 
levels  all  along. 


D.  E.  Cain  coal  man  from  Louisville,  Ky.  was 
among  the  Chicago  visitors  during  the  past  week. 
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NO  RELIEF  AT  BOSTON 


oine  Large  Consumers  Well  Stocked  Up— 
Practically  No  Change  in  Prices. 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  in  a  resume  of  the  coal 
Situation  in  this  section  the  state  of  mind  of  dealers, 
loth  wholesale  and  retail,  with  regard  to  their  own 
usiness.  To  say  that  they  are  discouraged  is  put- 
jng  it  mildly.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
oai  trade  has  never  seen  such  a  deadly  stagnation 
s  that  now  prevailing  despite  the  fact  that  figures 
re  forthcoming  from  Washington  indicating  “con- 
i nued  improvement”  in  industrial  and  commercial 
•onditions  with  greater  output  of  iron,  steel,  paper 
nd  textile  products  and  increase  in  building  projects. 
Nine  out  of  13  important  New  England  cities 
■eport  increases  in  employment  for  November, 
lamely,  Worcester,  Fall  River,  New  Bedfoid,  Law- 
•ence  and  Springfield  in  Massachusetts;  Providence 
n  Rhode  Island,  and  Bridgeport,  Waterbury  and 
Mew  Haven  in  Connecticut.  The  four  reporting  de¬ 
cease  in  employment  were  Boston,  Brockton  and 
Lowell  in  Massachusetts,  and  Manchester  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Undoubtedly  the  conditions  existing  are  without 
parallel  and  the  best  informed  men  hereabouts  pro¬ 
fess  to  see  no  decided  relief  in  the  near  future. 
Demand  is  a  negligible  quantity,  and  though  offices 
are  putting  in  full  time,  few  orders  come  in  to  break 
the  monotony.  Coal  bought  early  this  year  on  con¬ 
tract  may  be'  said  to  be  the  “saving  grace,”  especially 
as  the  price  is  substantially  above  spot  market  quo¬ 
tations.  In  fact,  in  a  great  many  instances,  it  is 
only  because  of  contracts  at  relatively  higher  prices 
that  operators  are  able  to  sell  “uncovered  production” 
'at  the  below-cost  prices  quoted  both  here  and  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

Big  consumers  are  well  stocked  up,  the  majority 
having  some  three  months’  supply  in  their  yards, 
while  others  are  even  better  off.  One  corporation 
normally  using  between  27,000  and  28,000  tons  annu¬ 
ally  has  advised  its  supply  house  that  it  has  some¬ 
thing  over  7,000  tons  on  hand  and  is  therefore  not 
particularly  anxious  to  take  on  any  extra  consign¬ 
ments. 

Wise  Consumers  Looking  Ahead. 

It  appears  that  the  wise  ones  are  stocking  ahead 
on  the  conviction  of  a  strike  eventuating  April  1st. 
Apparently  the  reason  this  kind  of  purchasing,  has 
not  made  itself  felt  in  coal  circles  is  that  business 
has  been  so  sub-normal  that  ordinary  coal  stocks 
suffice  for  a  period  that  would  generally  show  three 
or  four  times  the  fuel  consumption.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  a  strike,  the  miners  agree  to,  say 
a  25’ per  cent  reduction,  it  is  a  question  how  much 
of  this  cut  would  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  coal 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  current  prices  are  so  near 
oroduction  costs. 

The  price  of  bituminous  coal  has  suffered  little 
change  from  last  week’s  quotations,  this  despite  the 
poor  demand,  though  it  may  be  said  that,  if  anything, 
there  has  been  a  slight  firming.  This  is  not  reflected 
in  the  generally  accepted  price  of  $6.50  on  cars  Bos¬ 
ton,  but  is  noted  more  in  that  distress  cargoes  seem 
to  have  been  disposed  of  and  that  consumers  are  not 
“kicking”  about  the  price,  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  when  held  to  the  $6.50  figure.  They  have 
pointed  to  the  sale  at  $6.25  and  even  lower  and  asked 
for  similar  concessions,  but  this  week  no  actual  sales 
on  cars  have  come  to  hand  at  lower  figures.  Pool  1 
coal  has  been  bought  for  $6.30  alongside,  one  cargo 
something  under  2,000  tons  that  the  writer  is  aware 
of,  going  at  that  figure  Tuesday.  Coal  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pool  2  in  it  can  be  had  readily  at  $6.25  cars 

Boston.  . 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  continues,  ot 
course,  to  hold  the  upper  hand  in  this  section,  due 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  water  transportation  rates 
are  on’  a  basis  that  knocks  “all-rail”  coal  into  a 
“cocked  hat,”  as  Wilson  said  of  Bryan,  but  because 
these  coals  come  from  districts  where  the  wage 
scale  is  considerably  below  those  obtaining  in  union¬ 
ized  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 

Much  of  this  advantage  that  the  Southern  coals 
now  have,  will  be  lost,  should  the  demand  that  the 
|  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  is  making  for 
a  40  per  cent  rate  reduction  on  coal,  be  granted.  At 
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Hampton  Roads  there  has  been  some  evidence  of 
softening,  prices  of  $4.75  gross  ton  being  reported 
and  ranging  between  that  and  $5.00.  Due  to  de¬ 
clining  production,  demand  for  bottoms  has  been  light, 
though  the  smaller  barges  bring  $1.25  to  $1.35,  rates 
well  maintained  due  to  severer  weather.  Quotations 
on  the  largest  carriers  is  90  cents,  though  one  shipper 
states  he  can  get  all  he  wants  at  85  cents  to  Boston, 
which  is  the  lowest  rate  for  some  months. 

Not  Many  Salesmen  Out. 

The  Pennsylvania  coal  selling  in  New  England  is 
finding  the  same  difficulty  in  finding  a  ready  market 
as  the  Pocahontas  or  New  River  kinds.  One  house 
that  ordinarily  has  a  fair  squad  of  salesmen  in  the 
New  England  States  reports  only  one  man  out  on  the 
road,  while  another  with  two  men  out  speaks  of  the 
dearth  of  traveling  representatives  at  the  present 
time.  The  best  all-rail  coal  is  being  offered  here¬ 
abouts  at  $3.00  net  ton  at  the  mines,  while  some 
pool  7  is  offered  for  $2.35,  pool  9  at  $2.25 ;  pool  10 
from  $2.00  to  $2.10;  pool  11  at  $1.85,  with  some  said 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  pool  11  for  $1.65;  pool  14 
and  15  at  $1.80.  These  are  quotations  largely  as  very 
little  new  business  is  to  be  had. 

The  anthracite  market  is  assuredly  in  no  better 
shape  than  the  bituminous,  with  sellers  equally  loud 
in  complaint  of  the  dearth  of  orders.  “Flat  on  its 
back”  is  the  expression  heard  in  wholesale  hard  coal 
circles,  while  retailers  say  that  domestic  purchases 
have  never  been  slower  or,  on  the  average,  smaller. 
One  dealer  said  that  people  who  have  money  are  sold 
up  and  will  want  very  little,  if  any  more  for  the 
next  two  months,  while  those  whose  funds  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  transit  from  the  pay  envelope  to  the  butcher, 
the  baker  and  groceryman,  are  buying  in  the  most 
limited  quantities,  simply  because  they  can  do  no 
other. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  weather,  also  has  been  against  any  sudden  im¬ 
petus  to  demand.  Rains,  with  intermittent  cold  spells, 
then  more  rains,  are  not  conducive  to  the  retailing 
of  anthracite.  The  last  few  days  the  temperature 
has,  it  is  true,  been  more  seasonable,  but  the  effect 
on  dealers’  stocks  is  thus  far  not  worth  mentioning. 
One  well-posted  coal  man  asserts  that  not  more  than 
33  per  cent  of  the  equipment  of  Boston’s  coal  retail¬ 
ers  is  in  use. 

Egg  the  Black  Sheep. 

Stove  and  nut  coal  is  being  disposed  of,  between 
$8.25  and  $8.75,  with  the  greater  part  nearer  the 
former  figure;  egg  is  soft  at  from  $6.90  to  $7.75 
per  gross  ton ;  pea  coal  is  quoted  at  from  $6.00  to 
$5.25,  though  one  retailer  said,  “I  bet  I  could  get 
five  carloads  within  a  half  hour  at  $4.75.”  No.  1 
buckwheat  is  priced  from  $3.00  to  $3.15,  and  birds- 
eye  and  barley  at  about  the  same  figures  as  last 
week. 

Egg  continues  to  be  the  “black  sheep”  of  the  hard 
coal  family.  No  one  appears  to  want  it.  The  man¬ 
ager  for  a  large  anthracite  concern  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  it  on  most  reliable  information 
that  a  certain  independent  coal  company  had  1,000 
cars  of  egg  coal  standing  on  tracks  that  were  unsold 
and  without  a  destination. 

Further  evidence  that  there  is  more  egg  to  be 
disposed  of  than  the  market  can  easily  _  absorb  is 
related  by  one  commission  man,  who  said  that  he 
had  been  called  up  several  times  and  offered  egg 
coal,  the  would-be  seller  asking,  “How  much  can 
you ’pay  for  it?”  and  another  instance  where  the 
offer  ran,  “We  have  five  cars  of  egg.  Would  $6.50 
interest  you?”  These  are  cases  that  give  point  to 
the  anthracite  man’s  cry  that  business  is  “simply 
awful.” 

“What  are  people  waiting  for,  a  drop  in  the  freight 
rates  or  what?”  was  asked  of  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  men  in  the  trade.  “Not  at  all,”  was  his 
reply.  “A  drop  in  freight  rates  to  Boston  of  10 
per  cent  for  instance,  would  only  amount  to  46  cents. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  dealers  are  choked 
with  coal,  yards  full,  and  buy  ig  at  a  desperate 
minimum.  Business  is  still  poor,  money  is  relatively 
scarce  and  the  weather  against  ts.  One  thing  that 
would  help  would  be  an  old-fashioned  Whittier 
winter,  a  long  Whittier  winter,  say  two  months,  of 
snow  and  zero  weather.  Then  v>  t  might  see  a  silver 
lining  in  the  cloud.” 
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Feeble  Demand  Reported  for  Anthracite 
and  Bituminous  Coal. 

Said  an  old  Buffalo  coal  man  this  week:  “On 
the  word  of  the  oldest  local  member  of  the  coal 
trade,  the  market  is  the  most  unresponsive  that  I 
have  ever  seen  it.”  He  spoke  mainly  of  soft  coal, 
but  the  remark  would  be  about  as  true  of  hard 
coal.  We  need  more  of  a  showing  of  winter  to 
make  any  sort  of  coal  sell.  They  say  officially  that 
November  was  the  coldest  on  record  at  this  weather 
station,  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  seem  very 
cold.  The  temperature  stayed  so  evenly  close  to  the 
freezing  point  from  day  to  day  for  fairly  weeks  at 
a  time  that  people  called  the  month  a  mild  one. 
At  the  same  time  the  figures  gave  a  different  showing. 

It  is  true  that  even  snappy  cold  conditions  would 
not  now  do  much  for  soft  coal,  for  the  consumer 
has  about  all  he  wants  at  present.  He  will  continue 
to  buy  sparingly  till  there  is  a  shutdown  near  at 
hand  and  then  he  will  buy  a  little  more  actively. 
But  there  is  too  much  coal  on  hand  for  any  great 
stir  even  then.  Everybody  expects  a  shutdown  in 
April,  but  practically  everybody  is  already  prepared 
for  it. 

Every  way  one  turns  he  will  hear  of  this  or  that 
price  being  cut.  One  shipper  who  had  built  up  a 
fairly  good  trade  in  Pennsylvania  smokeless  at  $2 
now  complains  that  somebody  has  put  some  on  the 
market  at  $1.75.  It  is  a  day  of  good  salesmanship 
for  all  this.  While  some  shippers  are  trying  to  do 
business  on  five  cents  or  so  a  ton  margin,  others 
are  now  and  then  getting  50,  all  from  knowing  how. 
It  is  declared  that  no  money  can  be  made  in  the 
Canadian  soft  coal  trade  short  of  20  cents  a  ton 
margin,  though  there  are  plenty  of  people  trying 
to  do  it.  One  difficulty  is  that  when  business  is 
slow  it  costs  more  to  conduct  it  than  when  it  is 
active  and  snappy.  Then  the  consumer  accepts  his 
purchases  and  pays  for  them;  now  he  kicks  about 
everything  and  makes  trouble. 

Revival  Expected  in  January. 

At  the  same  time  the  slow  condition  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  was  expected,  though  it  may  be  that 
the  consumer  was  not  expected  to  drop  out  so  com¬ 
pletely.  It  now  requires  a  shipper  who  is  up  on 
every  point  of  the  trade  and  who  works  them  all. 
He  can  sell  coal  and  he  is  doing  it,  although  he 
has  the  habit  of  complaining  along  with  the  rest. 
This  means,  perhaps,  that  his  trade  has  dropped  off 
with  the  rest,  even  if  he  has  considerable  left.  They 
are  now  setting  the  middle  of  January  as  the  date 
of  revival  of  demand  to  meet  the  wage-fixing  period, 
but  it  may  not  happen  exactly  at  that  time.  If  the 
shipper  can  bring  it  about  he  will  sell  coal  enough 
before  that  time  to  discount  the  revival  entirely. 

Shippers  are  more  and  more  reluctant  to  give 
out  bituminous  quotations.  They  say  there  is  less 
meaning  to  them  every  week.  Nominally,  though, 
the  figures  remain  at  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  lump 
gas,  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump, 
$2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley,  and  all  mine-run,  and 
$1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny 
Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  to  cover  freight  to 
Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  movement  by  lake  was  kept  up  by 
one  shipper  during  December,  the  amount  loaded  for 
the  week  being  49,000  tons,  of  which  34,500  tons 
cleared  for  Milwaukee  and  14,500  tons  for  Duluth. 
Freight  rates  continued  at  60  cents  to  Milwaukee  and 
50  cents  to  Duluth. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  about  as  dull  as  bitumi¬ 
nous.  Reports  come  in  from  Western  points  also 
that  cars  are  standing  on  track  under  demurrage, 
and  such  has  been  the  case  here  in  a  minor  way, 
mostly  through  overshipments  by  independent  oper¬ 
ators. 

Lake  shipments  to  December  1st  were  3,765,918 
tons,  against  3,498,286  tons  to  date  last  season. 


George  DeBolt,  of  the  Despard  Fuel  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.,  who  sustained  a  serious  heart  attack 
last  Saturday,  was  reported  to  be  holding  his  own 
this  week,  although  his  condition  has  not  reached 
a  point  where  he  was  declared  out  of  danger. 
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CHICAGO  CONTINUES  TO  LAG 

Some  Little  Improvement  in  Coal  Demand _ 

Screenings  Stronger. 

The  Chicago  market  is  passing  through  a  series 
of  conditions  which  do  not  encourage  the  restoration 
of  normal  trade  in  coal.  The  demand  has  shown 
some  improvement,  but  the  receipts  of  consignment 
coal  have  been  so  heavy,  far  exceeding  the  demand, 
that  disposition  has  been  practically  impossible  and 
consequently  the  market  continues  to  lag. 

Hundreds  of  cars  of  smokeless  coal  have  been 
dumped  on  the  Chicago  market  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  being  offered  at  prices  which  practically 
eliminate  competition  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  do¬ 
mestic  coals.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  Illinois 
and  Indiana  operators  have  deemed  it  advisable  to 
further  curtail  their  production,  until  the  situation 
clears  itself  to  some  extent.  This  reduction  of  out¬ 
put  has  had  one  encouraging  effect;  that  is,  upon 
the  market  for  screenings.  Screenings  are  ruling 
stronger  in  Chicago  with  the  prices  being  asked 
slightly  higher  and  tne  supplies  none  too  plentiful, 

Very  little  contract  coal  is  being  worked  on  the 
Chicago  market,  industrial  users  are  still  pursuing 
the  policy  of  picking  up  needed  supplies  from  avail¬ 
able  stocks,  and  getting  prices  on  this  coal  that 
often  beat  the  contract  prices  being  offered.  The 
industrial  situation  has  improved  during  the  past 
month,  but  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
by  factories  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  te.t  in 
the  trade  owing  to  the  glutted  condition  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  cars  on 
track  waiting  some  sort  of  disposition. 

Production  Held  Down. 

Production  in  Illinois  is  being  held  down  to  about 
35  per  cent  running  time,  while  Indiana  production 
is  even  less.  This  low  production  situation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  last  just  as  long  as  large  supplies  of  cheap 
smokeless  coals  are  being  dumped  on  the  Chicago 
market. 

Retailers,  with  many  exceptions,  are  doing  some 
business  every  day,  the  consumers  having  had  enough 
winter  weather  to  remind  them  of  filling  their  coal 
bins.  The  weather,  however,  has  not  been  season¬ 
able,  and  is  considered  very  mild  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  While  tne  retailers  have  had  the  aid  of 
two  or  three  snow'  storms  to  give  a  temporary 
stimulant  to  buying,  the  trade  has  been  of  a  spas¬ 
modic  nature  and  on  the  whole  the  volume  is  not 
up  to  normal. 

Wholesalers  are  finding  it  a  hard  proposition  to 
secure  _  further  orders  from  retailers.  Mostly,  the 
complaint  is  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the’pub- 
lic,  while  others  claim  the  prices  are  still  too  high 
to  get  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  present  levels. 

It  is  true,  howrever,  that  many  of  the  retailers  are 
heavily  stocked  and  are  working  without  results  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  coal  piles  in  their  yards. 

Curtailment  Will  Brace  Market. 

Reports  from  southern  Illinois  state  that  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  cars  of  coal  are  on  track  at  the  mines 
without  disposition.  Railroads  cannot  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  cars  due  to  the  congestion  at  the  big  terminals. 
This  is  one  reason  for  the  great  curtailing  of  mining 
in  Illinois.  While  this  condition  maintains,  steam 
coal  is  not  being  produced,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  sooner  or  later  bring  about  a  stronger 
market  for  steam  coals. 

The  supplies  of  domestic  coal  on  track  at  the 
mines,  which  are.  very  large,  are  depending  upon  the 
weather  to  furnish  the  necessary  market  to  make 
the  coal  move. 

The  .Chicago  situation,  especially  with  respect  to 
domestic  coal,  is  resolving  itself  into  a  weather 
market  more  and  more  each  day.  If  Chicago  and 
the  Middle  West  have  mild  weather  for  the  remainder 
of  the  winter,  the  local  coal  men  will  have  a  losing 
year  for  they  are  well  stocked  with  high-priced 
coals. 

While  the  market  is  undergoing  a  great  period  of 
depression,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions  in  industry 
are  slowly  but  surely  recovering,  bringing  with  the 
recovery  a  better  demand  from  industrial  users  and 
moie  employment,  which  means  better  buying  power 
from  the  general  public. 


Chicago  Notes 


Will  Sinton,  retail  coal  man  from  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

D.  E,  Studebaker,  Bluffton,  Ind.,  coal  man  is 
in  Chicago  this  week  on  business. 

A.  Weiler,  coal  man  from  Dunbar,  Neb.,  was 
among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

W.  H.  Pugh,  retail  dealer  from  Racine,  Wis., 
came  to  Chicago  this  week  on  business. 

C.  E.  Alter,  retailer  from  Alma,  Neb.,  was  in 
Chicago  for  a  short  business  trip  last  week. 

J.  B.  Laun,  of  Keel,  Wis.,  retail  coal  man, 
called  on  friends  in  the  Chicago  trade  last  week. 

J.  N.  Seymour,  of  the  Franklin  County  Coal 
Co.,  of  Benton,  Ill.,  was  among  the  visitors  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

J.  F.  Prather,  grain  and  coal  dealer  from  Wil- 
liamsville,  Ill.,  made  a  business  trip  to  the  Chicago 
market  last  week. 

E-  Brown,  coal  man  from  Kellogg,  Idaho,  was 
in  Chicago  early  this  week  on  a  combined  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  trip. 

John  C.  Nusbeck,  formerly  with  the  N.  Y.  C. 
Lines,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

J.  S.  Hewitt,  vice-president  of  the  Bluefield 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  West  Virginia,  visited  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  last  week  on  a  trip  through  the 
middle-west. 

„  John  Glaser,  sales  manager  of  the  Tribby  Coal 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  called  on  the  local  trade  last 
week  and  reports  conditions  in  the  coal  business 
at  Cincinnati  as  very  slow. 

The  Montgomery  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  of  Murphys- 
boro,  Ill.,  has  purchased  the  mine  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  Robert  Harvey  and  Frank  Scholes,  of 
Murphysboro,  and  will  continue  its  operation. 

The  Fidelity  Coal  Co.  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  E.  L.  May  as  sales  manager,  effec¬ 
tive  this  week.  Mr.  May  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  General  C.  &  C.  M.  Co.,  of  Freeberg,  Ill. 

Henry  P.  Pope  has  bought  the  interest  of  John 
H.  Harmon,  who  Was  vice-president  of  the  Geo. 

G.  Pope  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Harmon  is  form¬ 
ing  his  own  company.  The  location  of  his  offices 
will  be  announced  later. 

Harrie  E.  Everett,  at  one  time  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association  and  well- 
known  in  local  coal  circles,  died  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  1st,  from  a  complication  of  diseases’  He 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  Everett  &  Son. 

Eighty  cars  of  coal  were  offered  at  auction  by 
the  railroads  in  Chicago  last  week.  These  cars 
iad  been  held  for  freight  charges  and  demurrage. 
Members  of  the  local  trade  doubted  the  legality 
of  such  a  step  by  the  railroads,  unless  so  author- 
izea  by  the  shippers. 

A  number  of  forged  checks  have  been  passed 
on  retail  coal  men  in  Chicago  recently.  Com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  to  the  police  and  to  the 
Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  The 
association  has  warned  its  members  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  swindlers. 

Fred  E.  Downey,  who  has  sold  his  coal  yard 
to  Henry  Greune  &  Sons,  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  that  yard  for  them  until  April  1st,  instead  of 
January  1st,  as  previously  reported  in  these 
columns.  Mr.  Downey  will  have  his  new  yard 
ready  for  operation  by  April  1st. 

The  Perry  County  Coal  Corp.,  has  filed  a  brief 
wit  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  contend- 
mg  that  the  rates  on  coal  from  its  mine  to  points 
m  the  St.  Louis  switching  district  are  unreason¬ 
able  and  asks  that  the  rate  in  effect  prior  to  the 
last  general  increase  be  restored. 

Chris  Oberheide,  local  coal  dealer,  who  left 
two  weeks  ago  for  a  trip  around  the  world,  has 
written  to  several  friends  in  the  local  trade  telling 
them  of  the  sights  in  Cuba.  He  will  leave  there 
is  week  to  continue  his  journey.  Mr  Ober¬ 
heide  is  connected  with  Oberheide  &  Sons. 


The  Harris-Lusk  Mining  Co.,  of  Okawville, 
Ill.,  was  incorporated  under  the  state  laws  of 
Illinois  last  week.  They  will  do  a  general  coal 
mining  business.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  $50,000  and  the  incorporators  are  Albert 
Thompson,  James  S.  Harris  and  William  Lusk. 

Roger  Babson,  nationally  known  statistician, 
spoke  in  Chicago  this  week  before  the  Association 
of  Commerce  on  the  business  outlook  for  1922. 
He  said  in  part:  “We  hope  for  a  turn  in  the  tide 
next  year,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it  at  preesnt. 
The  industries  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
which  were  hit  first  will  be  first  to  recover.” 

Quin  Morton,  formerly  of  the  Wood-Morton 
Fuel  Co-.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  following  a  consolidation  of  the  two  con¬ 
cerns.  The  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  has  also  taken 
over  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.  These 
changes  were  effective  Thursday  of  last  week. 

The  program  committee  of  the  Chicago  Whole¬ 
sale  Shippers  Association  is  preparing  for  an 
active  program  for  its  members  at  luncheons  and 
evening  sessions  to  be  held  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  proposed  to  enliven  the  meetings  with 
various  entertainments  that  promise  to  prove  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  instructive.  Details  will  be 
announced  later. 

The  date  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  has  been  set  for 
December  12th.  It  will  take  place  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel,  where  a  real  program  of  entertainment  has 
been  arranged.  Tickets  to  the  banquet  are  $5 
and  members  will  be  “fined”  that  amount  if  they 
do  not  reserve  a  plate,  according  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  announcements. 

The  Franklin  C.  &  C.  Co.,  operating  in  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Williamson  counties,  intends  to  sink 
another  new  mine  between  Mulkeytown  and  Roy- 
alton.  The  location  will  be  on  the  new  branch 
of  the  Illinois  Central  to  be  constructed  in  the 
near  future,  which  will  reach  a  new  coal  field  hereto¬ 
fore  untapped.  The  Oly  Taylor  Farm  will  be 
the  location  of  the  first  shaft. 

Leslie  Mullen,  Frank  C.  Carland  and  Russell 
M.  Beall,  all  Chicago  coal  men,  have  formed  a 
new  concern  to  be  known  as  the  Victor  C.  &  C 
Co.,  which  succeeds  the  Victor  Coal  Co.  The 
offices  of  the  concern  will  be  maintained  in  the 
Monon  Building,  440  S.  Dearborn  street.  Mr. 
Mullen,  the  general  manager  and  president  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Sterling  Midland 
Loal  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Ry. 
reports  the  coal  conservation  campaign  of  their 
road  as  progressing  favorably.  Frank  H  Alfred 
president  of  the  road,  in  urging  his  men  to’ 
conserve  on  fuel,  says:  “We  made  a  better 
showing  in  the  campaign  in  August  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  However,  because  of  the  superior  grade 
of  coal  we  are  securing  this  year  compared  with 
last  year,  we  did  make  a  better  showing  for  the 
same  interval  over  1920. 


The  new  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  asoscia- 
tion  of  Commerce,  as  chosen  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Coal  and  Coke  Subdivision  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  is  as  follows :  John  M.  Dillavou,  South¬ 
ern  Gem  Coal  Co.,  representing  the  operators; 
Abe  Mitchell,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co., 
representing  the  wholesalers,  and  L.  W.  Fergu¬ 
son,  of  the  Berguson  Coal  Co.,  representing  the 
retailers.  The  committee  will  endeavor  to  settle 
disputes  arising  in  the  industry. 

The  members  of  the  Coal  and  Coke  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
for  next  year  have  been  selected.  The  following 
will  serve  during  1922:  E.  R.  Keeler,  vice-presi- 
^ay^or  Coal  Co.;  Edward  Zipf,  of 
Zipf  Bros.  Coal  Co.;  Frank  E.  Carey,  of  the  F.  E. 

Coal  H.  Hoy,  secretary  of  the 

McElvain-Hoy  Coal  Co.,  and  Clark  T.  Roberts, 
secretary  of  the  Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co. 
Ratification  of  the  committee  will  be  made  at  the 
annual  election  of  the  Association  of  Commerce 
to  be  held  this  month. 
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IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

fljo  .change  in  Stagnant  Situation — Over- 
Production  Injures  Trade. 

Things  go  from  bad  to  worse,  so  it  is  with  .the 
, coal  unarket  .  at  the  present  time  in  the  Johnstown 
district.  Prices,  are  way  off  this  week,  and  little  >or 
no  .action  is  noted,  in  any  section  of  the  territory. 

To  .tell  the  .  truth  in  the  matter,  practically  all  .the 
.pperators  .are  operating  at  a  loss,  as  conditions  are 
such  .that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  even  the 
slightest  margin  of  a  profit  at  the  prices  they  are 
getting  for  the  .  bituminous  product  these  days,  and 
lihcKe  iis little  or; no. relief  in  sight  for  the  present. 

Talks  with  Johnstown  operators  bring  such  replies 
.as  “Not  a; thing  stirring,”  “Worse  than  ever,"  “Pretty 
much  dead,”  or  something  of*  that  sort.  The  same 
conditions  have  .prevailed  for  weeks  with  ihe  excep¬ 
tion  .of  a  Tew  slight  flurries  caused  by  some  dis¬ 
turbance  or  . the  other,  but  no  real  stiffening  has  been 
noticed  iin  \ the  industry  since  the  threatened  railroad 
tie-up,  and  more  recently  the  threatened  tie-mp  'owing 
to  the  Anderson  .check  off  injunction.  .  ,, 

“The  trouble  with  the  operators  in  this  .distract, 
Stated  a  well  known  ;tnan  who  deals  only  .with  the 
Jobbers  and  wholesaler?,  “is  that  they  are  not  playing 
the  game.  They  are  keeping  their  mines  on  the  go 
regardless  of  what  orders  they  have,  and  if  they 
have  .orders  for  100  tons  they  mine  200,  and  so  on. 
They  are  always  ahead  on  their  production,  and  as 
a  result  one  can  get  coal  anywhere  and  almost  at 
any  price.  Truth  of  the  matter  is  these  are  deals 
being  made  at  the  .present  time  (of  the  fe.w  'that  are 
being  made').,  and  the  buyer  can  almost  name  his 
price  7' 

Too  Much  Competition. 

“And  Why?”  is  asked.  Simply  because  they  are 
way  ahead  -off  the  .industry  in  the  matter  effli  .produc¬ 
tion  and  .one  place  is  competing  with  the  other  in 
selling  the  product,  .even  more  so  than  ever  before, 
because  if  they  are  to  move  their  mines  .along  any 

at  all  they  must  have  .orders. 

The  example  as  cited  of  a  woolen  company,  which, 
when  it  found  that  its  product  was  a  drug  on  the 
market,  simply  .closed  business.  Just  now  the  coal 
is  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  the  operators,  if  they 
would  follow  the  example,  would  close  up  their  mines 
until  some  such  time  as  the  buying  public  would  put 
in  a  demand  for  it,  and  then  _  go  ahead  with  their 

business  with  some  signs  .of  'life.  _  , 

But  from  reports  of  the  operators  in  this  district 
this  week  there  seems  to  he  a  general  movement  to 
close  down  the  mines  in  this  territory  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  month  of  December,  to  allow  the  buying 
public  to  use  up  some  of  this  surplus,  and  then  start 
out  the  new  year  on  a  good  basis.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  public  if  carried  out,  and  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  industry,  it  is  maintained 
by  some  of  the  operators. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by^  several  com¬ 
panies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  that  be¬ 
ginning  next  Monday  they  will  operate  their  mines 
on  the  1917  scale,  as  was  started  by  a  company  in 
that  locality  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  they  have  sent 
out  a  call  for  men  to  operate  the  mines. 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  territory  business  is 
extremely  dull,  and  mines  are  reported  as  working 
about  one  or  two  days  a  week,  many  of  the  operators 
having  ceased  to  function  entirely. 

While  the  clamor  for  business  is  going  on  the 
operators  are  turning  their  attention  into  another 
channel,  and  much  opposition  has  developed  against 
the  Appleby  Bill,  or  House  Bill  No.  7,369  which 
was  given  a  hearing  in  Washington  Wednesday  of 
the  present  week. 

Appleby  Bill  May  Close  Mines. 

The  Appleby  Bill  makes  illegal  “the  pollution  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  by  oi 
and  other  refuse  matters,”  and  local  operators  de¬ 
clare  that  if  the  bill  passes  in  the  present  form  it 
will  cause  all  mines  in  this  district  to  close  I  he 
provision  in  the  bill  defining  that  “pollution  by  oil 
or  other  refuse  matter”  is  illegal,  would  cause  much 
trouble  in  the  mining  centers,  they  claim. 

The  bill  is  said  to  be  a  war  time  measure,  de¬ 


signed  to  stop  the  pollution  of  waters  in  which  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  or  are  to  be  made  by 
the  Government,  but  so  drawn  that  culm,  mine  dust, 
or  sulphur,  from  coal  mines  would  subject  the  own¬ 
ers  to  fines  and  imprisonment  wherever  such  mate¬ 
rials  are  permitted  to  make  their  way  into  the  trib¬ 
utaries  of  navigable  waters.” 

A  number  of  the  Johnstown  operators  and  others 
throughout  the  district  attended  the  hearing  on  the 
hill  in  Washington,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Johnstown  Tuesday 
of  this  week  telegrams  were  sent  the  Representatives 
from  this  district,  and  the  State  Senators,  asking 
that  they  use  their  influence  against  the  bill.  Several 
of  the  coal  operators  are  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  they  took  the  matter  up  in  the  session. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  will 
hit  the  anthracite  fields  much  harder  than  the  bitu¬ 
minous  fields,  it  was  stated  by  one  operator.  In  the 
anthracite  regions  where  they  wash  the  coal  it  would 
he  impossible  for  them  to  operate  unless  they  had 
the  Tight  to  use  the  water  from  the  river  and  dis¬ 
charging  it  again  into  the  stream. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 


Prices  Show  Further  Easing,  with  Little 
Tonnage  Moving  Offshore. 

'The  coal  business  at  Hampton  Roads  has  suffered 
a  severe  slump  during  the  past  week.  The  export 
trade  is  still  small  and  scattering,  suffering  chiefly 
from  the  effects  of  British  competition,  which  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  be  playing  a  dominant  part  in  the  world 
•coal  trade  just  at  this  time.  As  previously 
stated,  British  vessels  have  been  coming  here 
for  bunkers,  bearing  coal  for  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  One  reason  for  the  British  pre 
dominance  is  the  fact  that  England  is  an  im¬ 
porting  country  and  its  vessel  can  afford  to  carry 
coal  out  at  a  very  low  rate,  due  to  the  necessity  of 
carrying  back  commodities  which  the  British  Isles 
need,  thus  having  cargoes  both  ways  and  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  going  one  way  in  ballast. 

Another  reason  is  the  proximity  of  British  mines 
to  the  shipping  ports.  There  are  other  reasons, 
among  them  being  the  short  distance  between  the 
United  Kingdom  ports  and  the  principal  consuming 
countries  of  Europe,  and  before  this  country  can  hope 
to  meet  the  British  competition,  American  coal  must 
have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  freight  rates  and  re¬ 
duction  in  other  cost  which  contribute  to  the  f.  o.  b. 
coal  charges. 

Coal  movements  over  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  re¬ 
covered  somewhat  during  the  week,  following  the 
severe  contraction  the  week  before,  and  the  daily  rate 
of  dumpings  are  again  at  34,000  tons.  The  November 
record  of  dumpings  over  all  three  piers  was  better 
than  that  of  September,  which  was  only  900,000  tons. 
The  November  total  was  985,167  tons.  According  to 
indications  during  the  first  eight  days  of  December 
and  with  the  holidays  approaching,  it  is  predicted 
that  this  month  will  not  show  any  increase  over  No¬ 
vember.  The  port  figures  show  that  206,811  tons 
passed  over  the  piers  for  the  week  ending  December 
?nd  while  the  previous  week  showed  only  162,239  tons. 
For  the  year  to  date  14,498,329  tons  have  been 
dumped,  as  compared  with  19,954,193  tons  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Dullness  still  overshadows  the  spot  market  and 
prices  have  shown  a  small  decline  during  the  week 
for  coal  at  piers.  Quotations  during  the  past  week 
on  Pool  1  were  from  $4.60  to  $4.75,  and  Pool  2  from 
$4.35  to  $4.50,  f.  o.  b.  piers.  Pools  5,  6  and  7,  with 
poor  demand  and  very  little  stock  at  piers,  could  be 
bought  for  as  low  as  $4.15  Line  prices  for  lump  and 
ego"  ranged  from  $3  to  $3.25  per  net  ton,  mines ;  nut 
and  slack  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  while  the  best  grades 
of  domestic  lump  ranged  from  $4.2a  to  $4.t>0. . 

In  rhe  local  retail  trade  a  drastic  cut  in  prices  on 
prepared  grades  of  Pocahontas  coal  took  place.  T  e 
price  of  Pocahontas  egg,  nut  and  lump  was  fixed  at 
$10  per  ton  last  April,  and  has  held  until  a  reduction 
of  $2  per  ton  was  anounced  by  the  retail  yards  re¬ 
cently. 


COLUMBUS  PRICES  BREAK 

Pocahontas  Domestic  Lump  Drops  Sharply, 
While  Screenings  Are  Buoyant. 

A  sharp  break  in  the  price  of  Pocahontas  lump 
coal,  a  slight  stiffening  of  the  steam  market,  con¬ 
tinued  sluggishness  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  92,000  tons 
of  state  coal,  sum  up  the  developments  this  week  on 
the  Columbus  market. 

The  break  in  the  Pocahontas  market  was  the  most 
sensational  of  the  season.  Almost  without  warning 
the  price  for  lump  dropped  from  $4.50  and  $4  to  $0 
a  ton.  The  decline  is  attributed  to  two  causes:  First, 
distress  shipments;  and,  second,  efforts  to  start  busi¬ 
ness  by  making  the  price  so  low  that  it  will  enter 
into  sharp  competition  with  other  West  \  irgima 
domestic  lump  grades. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
Pocahontas  in  railroad  yards  at  Portsmouth.  It  was 
sent  there  in  accordance  with  custom  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  orders  would  be  received  meanwhile 
for  it.  The  orders  failed  to  materialize,  and  as  a 
result  the  coal  is  piling  up.  If  there  are  ten  cars 
in  a  shipment,  one,  two  or  three  cars  cannot  be  moved 
from  the  storage  tracks  unless  all  is  moved.  With 
demurrage  increasing  daily,  the  coal  is  being  sacrificed 
to  move  it. 

Island  Greek  four-inch  block  is  being  offered  at 
$2.25,  and  at  this  price  is  furnishing  decidedly  stiff 
competition  for  Hocking  lump  at  $2.75  to  $3. 
Screenings,  which  were  quoted  at  90c.  to  $1.05  last 
week,  were  as  high  as  $1.25  this  week.  The  stiffen¬ 
ing  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  less  lump  is  being 
made. 

One  more  week  is  to  decide  for  many  companies 
whether  they  will  continue  operations  through  De¬ 
cember  or  shut  down  until  the  first  of  the  year. 
Holiday  week  is  usually  quiet,  and  with  present  con¬ 
ditions  practically  lifeless,  many  companies  have 
practically  decided  to  cease  operations  on  about  De¬ 
cember  15.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  about  a 
60  days’  supply  in  Columbus  at  present.  The  weather 
has  become  more  seasonable,  but  it  had  not  had 
much  effect  on  the  market. 


State  Contracts  Awarded. 

Contracts  were  awarded  this  week  for  92,650  tons 
of  coal  for  state  institutions.  No  awards  were  made 
for  the  Columbus  State  Hospital  and  the  Ohio  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  both  of  which  applied  for  run-of-mine  coal. 
New  bids  are  to  be  asked  for  on  a  basis  of  nut,  pea 
and  slack,  which  these  institutions  will  be  requested 
to  use 

Of  the  awards  made,  the  Hemlock  Coal  Co.,  of 
Xelsonville,  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business.  It  was 
the  low  bidder  for  eight  institutions.  Its  contracts 
include  one  for  10,000  tons  of  screenings  at  $2.34 
f.  o.  b.  institution  for  the  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics 
at  Gallipolis ;  one  for  11,000  tons  of  screenings  at 
$2.90  for  the  Feeble  Minded  Institution  at  Orient, 
near  Columbus;  one  for  11,000  tons  of  screenings  at 
$2.62  for  the  Feeble  Minded  Institution  at  Columbus, 
and  others  for  3,000,  5,000,  3,000  and  5,500  tons  for 
the  Mansfield  Reformatory,  Dayton  State  Hospital. 
Lima  State  Hospital  and  Cleveland  State  Hospital, 
respectively,  at  prices  of  $2.90,  $3.25,  $3.32  and  $3.32, 
and  one  of  1,200  tons  of  run-of-mine  for  the  Ohio 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  $3.74. 

The  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  Columbus  received 
contracts  to  supply  3,300  tons  of  run-of-mine  for  the 
Girls’  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster  at  its  bid  of 
$3.61,  and  several  smaller  awards. 

The  Union  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland  was  awarded  the 
contract  to  furnish  the  Cleveland  State  Hospital  with 
6,500  tons  of  run-of-mine  at  its  bid  of  $3.56;  6,500 
tons  of  run-of-mine  for  the  Ohio  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Home  at  Sandusky  at  its  bid  of  $3.91,  and 
7,000  tons  of  run-of-mine  for  the  Toledo  State 
Hospital  at  its  bid  of  $3.91. 

Other  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  Fletcher- 
Williams  Coal  Co.,  Columbus;  the  Wayne  Coal  Co., 
New  Lexington,  the  Woodland  Coal  Co.,  Nelson- 
ville;  the  Burns  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  and  the  Lligh- 
land  Coal  Co.,  Nelsonville. 

Sixty  companies  competed  in  the  bidding. 
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A  HUGE  ENTERPRISE 
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’What  One  Retail  Company’s  Tonnage  Now 
Aggregates. 

With  the  taking  of  the  Farrell  business  by  Bunts 
.ros,  the  tonnage  of  that  company  will  be  so  great 

Sie  retail  ciffT17  a  c?ass  by  itseIf’  so  far  as 
very  do  e  tn  f  ,S.,Concerned'  With  a  business  of 
very  close  to  five  million  tons,  the  volume  of  busi- 

"hTrem-  r  CXCeedS  that  °f  every-  other  company  fa 

the  retail  line,  as  to  render  trite  any  words  in  regard 
o  the  company,  being  head  and  shoulders  above  other 
interests;  it  is  in  reality  in  a  class  by  itself.  Nor  is 
sltuatlon  changed  by  reason  of  anv  circumstance 

S  Char4Cter  ,ra"  reta*l 

Nearly  all  of  the  vast  tonnage  is  delivered  in  motor 
rucks,  and  large  or  small  wagoriQjusf  as  the  ordinary 
coal  yard  does,  the  proportion  delivered  directly  by 
boats  being  so  small  as 'to  scarcely  enter  into  the  reck¬ 
oning.  Probably  four-fifths  of  the  business,  sav  four 
million  tons  is  anthracite,  thus  constituting  about’  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  total  shipments  of  hard  coal  The 
affairs  of  the  concern  are  so  large  as  to  make  it  an 
important  public  service  organization,  its  stock  being 

an  Exchange  security  that  attracts  considerable  at¬ 
tention. 

And  assuming  that  the  per  capita  tonnage  of  an¬ 
thracite  is  about  one  and  one-half  per  annum,  taking 
-  ie  more  southerly  cities  in  -conjunction  with  the 
more  northerly  territory,  we  find  that  cities  by  the 
dozen  can  be  mentioned  as  using  no  more  coal  in  the 
aggregate  for  domestic  purposes  than  Burns  Bros, 
supply  m  this  one  community. 

Larger  Than  Some  State  Tonnages. 

Omitting  certain  of  the  far  western  states,  where 
the  coal  trade  is  not  only  small  in  volume  but  dif¬ 
ferent  in  characteristics  from  what  it  is  here  we 
might  mention  among  the  small  states  of  the  union 
Vermont  352, 421 ;  New  Hampshire,  443,183;  North 

foank0tM^S'7?°;  Maine’  768’014;  Rhode  Island,  783,. 

389 ;  Nebraska,  1,295,50 2;  Connecticut,  1,380,585; 
Maryland,  1,449,610;  West  Virginia,  1,463,610;  South 

iC7«o  ^’  1'683,’.662;  Kansas,  1,769,257  and  Mississippi, 
1,789,384,  the  figures  of  population  giving  a  line  on 
coal  needs.  It  is  only  when  we  approach  such  solid 
commonwealths  as  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Massa- 
c  usetts  that  a  state  is  found  whose  retail  tonnage 
equals  that  of  Burns  Bros. 

Outside  °f  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
possibly  Detroit,  there  is  no  city  found  whose  ton- 
nage  of  retail  business  is  equal  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
pany  referred  to.  It  far  exceeds  the  amount  of 
anthracite  sent  to  Chicago  and  points  West  and  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  shipments  to  points 
west  of  Buffalo.  It  exceeds  slightly,  but  by  a  safe 
margin,  the  anthracite  tonnage  shipped  to  Canada. 
Only  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  group  of  states  so  generally  called 
cw  England,  exceed  the  Burns  Bros/  tonnage  in 
anthracite  sold. 

How  modest  in  comparison  are  the  total  require¬ 
ments  of  the  other  states  in  the  matter  of  hard  coal 
supplies  is  indicated  by  figures  prepared  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  showing  in  column  “A”  anthracite 
steam  sizes  received  for  consumption  in  the  coal  year 
1916-17 ;  and  in  column  “B,”  the  budget  of  assigned 
tonnage  for  the  coal  year  April  1st,  1918,  to  March 
31st,  1919,  on  anthracite  in  prepared  sizes  including 
pea,  no  budget  on  the  steam  size  of  anthracite  being 
prepared  by  the  administration.  These  follow : 

Consuming  States 

Delaware  . 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  .  ^ 

Maryland  .  36,261 

Michigan  . 15,930 

Minnesota  .  149,152 

North  Dakota  .  11,750 

Ohio  . . .  18,144 

Virginia  . 5,093 

West  .  Virginia  . 47,807 

Wisconsin  .  201,5.37 

There  are  four  of  the  anthracite  interests  whose 


tonnage  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  others 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  four,  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  whose  pro¬ 
duction  in  1920  was  just  about  the  volume  of  the 
Burns  anthracite  business. 

And  when  it  comes  to  comparing  the  total 
volume  of  business  with  the  output  of  some  of 
the  big  bituminous  concerns  of  Pennsylvania  it 
is  found  that  only  such  great  interests  as  the  H. 
C  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Vesta 
(Jones  &  Laughlin)  Coal  Co.,-  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining 
Co.  and  the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron 
Co  are  in  the  running.  There  is  no  producer  in  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  whose  tonnage  (produced  in 
that  state)  amounts  to  as  much  as  4,000,000  tons 
annually. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


CURRENT  BUNKER  PRICES 


(A) 

(B) 

275,355 

. .  18,020 

743,456 

3 ,960,655 

318,203 

162,400 

. .  36,261 

1,152,835 

1,345,120 

1,108,800 

224,000 

..  18,144 

275,800 

187,488 

9,195 

1,146,880 

Prevailing  Quotations  at  Leading  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Ports. 

The  December  circular  of  the  Cory  Mann  George 
Corporation,  New  York,  quotes  the  following  prices 
on  bunker  coal  at  foreign  and -domestic  ports: 
Algiers  36/-fob.;  Aden,  65/-fob.;  Barry,  29/-fob  ; 

Bahia3’ 72/6  fh,mRed;  B°Tbay’  Rs'  46  tHmmed; 
Bahia,  72/6  fob.;  Buenos  Ayres,  60/-fob.;  Bahia 

Blanca  64/-fob. ;  Bermuda,  $13.50. 

Barbados,  58/6  trimmed;  Beira,  87/6  trimmed' 

ComoeSt*8Sn5f7u  i0r  at  tipS ;  CoIon’  $12  trimmed;’ 
Comox,  $8 80  fob.;  Cardiff,  26/-fob. ;  Constantinople 
3l/-fob.;  Calcutta,  Rs.  25  fob. 

Colombo,  47/6  fob.;  Coronel,  59/-trimmed;  Cape- 
town  51/9  trimmed;  Djibouti,  100/-trimmed ;  Dakar, 

47/6  Tot!  Deag°a  Bay’  41/6  trimmed;  Falmouth, 

Fayal  60/-trimmed;  Freetown,  ,75/- fas.;  Gal¬ 
veston,  $12.00  trimmed;  Gulfport,  $5.65  tib.  ex-pier- 
Gravesend,  47/6  trimmed;  Glasgow,  28/-fob '  Gi¬ 
braltar,  40/-ex  hulk  or  Mole;  Genoa,  40/-trim’med ; 
Honolulu,  $14  del.  over  rail. 

-  Halifax  $10.25  tib.;  Hull,  28/-fob.;  Karachi,  Rs. 
35  trimmed;  Los  Angeles,  $15.22  fob.;  London,  47/6 
trimmed;  Liverpool,  32/-fob. ;  Leith,  47/6  fob 

45/-f°b. ;  Las  Palmas,  42/6  fas.;  La  Plata, 
CO/- fob  ;  Lota,  64/-trimmed;  Mobile,  $5.00  fob  at 
chute ;  Montreal,  $9.75  tib.  at  Dk. ;  Marseilles,  52/6 
fob.;  Malta,  45/-fob.;  Madeira,  42/6  fas 
Montevideo  (inside),  60/-fob. ;  New  Orleans,  $715 
N°rtb  Sydney  (CB),  $7.75  trimmed;  Newport 
(Mon.),  33/-fob. ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  26/-fob. 

Naples,  45/-fob. ;  Oran,  40/-fob.;  Pensacola,  $5  00 
fob  chutes;  Pernambuco  (inside),.  72/6  fob.;  Port 
Saidi51/6  fob.;  Perim,  65/-  fob.;  Port  Natal,  42/9 
fas.  (32/9  contract  1922). 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  65/-fob. ;  Rosario,  62/6  fob.; 
bavannah,  $7.50  trimmed  at  tips;  Seattle,  $1130  fas’ 
barb?rJ  San  Francisco,  $13.70  fob.;  San  Diego, 
'I'.'22  fob  vessel  at  wharf;  Sydney,  C  B  $7  75 
trimmed ;  St.  John,  N.  D„  $10.25  trimmed;  South¬ 
ampton,  50/- fob. ,  Sunderland,  26/-fob. ;  Singapore 
(ex  wharf),  55/- fob. 

St  Michaels,  60/-trimmcd;  St.  Vincent,  C.  V., 
IV-fas-  >'  St.  Lucia,  58/6  trimmed ;  St.  Thomas,  V  I  ’ 
37/6  trimmed;  Tampa,  $10.50'  trimmed  alongside 
JQ.y  ’  Ta5)1?la’  $H-30  fas.  in  harbor;  Teneriffe, 

c7/Araf',;  Tnnidad  (ex  hMk),  57/6  trimmed;  Zea, 
54/- Welsh,  f.  o.  b.;  Zea,  52/-Durham,  f.  0.  b .; 
Sebattik  Wharf,  36/-Trimmed  Silimpopon. 


Keystone  May  Buy  Jamison  Mines. 

Negotations  have  been  under  way  recently  for 
the  sale  of  certain  holdings  of  the  Jamison'  Coal 
%  Lokf  Co-  t0  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
■  leensburg,  Pa.  No  official  announcement  has  been 
made  as  yet  concerning  the  properties  involved  but 
the  latest  rumor  is  that  the  deal  will  include  six- 
mines  and  1,400  beehive  coke  -ovens  in  Westmoreland 
County,  together  with  several  thousand  acres  of 
coal  land  and  a  number  of  mining  ,  villages.  Fourr  ■ 
teen  million,  dollars  is  mentioned  as  the  approximate 
purchase  price,  in  case  the  transaction  goes  through. 


D  H.  jenks,  of  the  Producers’  Coal  Co.,  has  gone 
to  Virginia  to  enjoy  a  season  in  hunting. 

H.  F.  Holbrook,  of  George  G.  Pope  &  Co,  of 
Chicago,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  market  on 

J.  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
in°^New°  York.’  “  PC'ni°n  °f  WKk 

H.  S  Gay,  of  the  Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Mt 

Vay’  WvYa,  was  circulating  among  Cincinnati  coal 
men  on  lhursday. 

^  Stl™k°rb,  sales  manager  of  the  Reliance 
Goal  &  Coke  Co.,  transacted  -business  for  his  firm 
m  Chicago  last  week. 

The  Winchester  Coal  Co.,  of  Prestonberg,  Ky 
as  made  plans  for  the  increase  of  its  capital  stock 
and  will  enlarge  its  operations. 

cem  Rp'?Kttenu  °f  th£  R0bert  Y-  Brown  coal  con- 
1  t  f  -  !burfh;  was  ln  the  city  on  Friday  to 
testify  m  the  federal  court  coal  case. 

pi/  V'  of  ^e  Whittaker-Glessner  Cor 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  on' Monday  com 
tractmg  for  some  coal  for  his  company. 

Pi^’  uS|  ,Sears’  of .  the  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co 
Philadelphia, .  was  -in  the  city  on  Saturday  looking 

ested SOme  htlgatlon  ,n  which  his  company  is  inter- 

’  Thf.  Raleigh  Smokeless  Coal  Co,  closed  its  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office  on  Saturday.  J.  W.  Ashbury,  who  was- 
m  charge  as  resident  manager,  will  make  a  new 
engagement.  w 

Holly  Stover,  of  the  Holly-Stover  Co.,  Inc  of 
Chicago,  stopped  off  here  for  a  few  days  last  week 

Virginia11  mffiSesWay  d°Wn  t0  **  C°mpany’S  Wesi 

The  American  Export  &  Inland  Coal  Corporation 
ha  moved  from  the  13th  floor  of  the  Union  Trust 
uilding  into  larger  quarters  on  the  14th  floor 
ot  the  same  -building, 

John  Harmon,  formerly  with  George  G.  Pope  & 
Co.,  Chicago  was  here  on  Friday.  Mr.  Harmon 
has  formed  the  new  John  H.  Harmon  Coal  Co  of 
which  he  is  president  and  general  manager. 

ft  Jw;.HaHran’  Jh°  haS  been  with  the  Cleveland 
&  Western  C^!  Co.  at  Toledo,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.,  of  this 
aty,  .  and  will  have  charge  of  sales  in  western 
Micnigan  for  this  concern. 

The  Newport  Ky.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  -sent 
a  delegation  of  business  men  to  the  state  capital  to 
ppear  before  a  federal  commission  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  recently  increased  L  &'  N  freight  rate 

he  r  fJ°m  the.H?zard  district.  The  matter  will 
be  decided  some  time  this  month. 

B°Unf’  wh°has  been  Heyser’s  assist- 
ant  with  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  and  C.  D  Snyder 

who  has  been  a  chief  clerk  for  the  C.  &  O  at 
Russell  have  formed  a  partnership  and  will  act 

function  ,forwarders  at  the  latter  railroad 

thaf  the  r°f  "hlppers  are  uk  in  arms  at  the  fact 
that  the  C.  &  O.  has  recently  put  on  a  demurrage 
charge  at  this  station. 

In  view  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Wood-Morton  Fuel  Co.  the  Cin- 
cmnati  offices  of  the  latter  company  were’ given  up 

Wo«o°„‘  Fy'  ,  V  H'  B,°bbit’  SKre,ar>'  »'  Wood- 
Morton  Tuel  Co.,  who  was  in  charge,  returns  to 

Charleston,  W  Va.,  and  Miss  Flora  Dittmar  -be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  organization  at  the  local  Fort 
Dearborn  office  m  the  Union  Trust  Building,  where 
b.  H.  Boykin  will  continue  in  charge  as  resident 
manager.  Quin  Morton,  as  -one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  consolidated  company,  will  have  general 

'Sk°f  the  0ffices  at  Cincinnati.  Charleston  and 


The  stem  canal  boat  /.  C.  Austin,  bound  from 
New  York  to  ^pugatuck  with  coal,  went  down  at  a 
point  m  the  ^ound  near.  Norwalk  during  a  gale 

last  i.Tpesdcty,  pight.  -  . 
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Finds 


Government  Makes  Survey  of  Coal  Stocks. 

Bituminous  Users  Increased  Their  Reserves  When  Rail  Strike  Threatened- 
Anthracite  Producers  and  Retailers  Have  Large  Supplies. 


Data  regarding  stocks  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  con- 
lmers  and  dealers  on  November  1st  has  been  col- 
cted  jointly  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Department 
f  .  Commerce  and  the  U.-  S.  Geological  Survey, 
elow  are  extracts  from  an  exhaustive  report  on  the 
lbject  made  public  this  week: 

Consumers’  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  on  Novem- 
r  1st  were  approximately  47,000,000  tons.  1  his  was 
5,000,000  tons,  or  25  per  cent,  below  the  maximum 
f’  63,000,000  tons  reached  during  the  war. 

Because  of  the  business  depression  the  stocks  on 
and  appear  larger  than  they  are.  At  the  present 
>w  rate  of  consumption  if  evenly  divided  among  a  1 
sers,  the  stocks  would  last  about  43  days.  W  ith 
usiness.  active  the  stocks  would  last  35  days,  it 
venly  divided. 

But  the  stocks  are  never  eyenly  divided.  In  every 
ommuriity  there  are  consumers  who  store  virtually 
o  coal.  Therefore,  as  experience  has  shown,  symp- 
ons  of  a  shortage  develop  in  a  very  few  days  if  the 

idivery  of  coal  is  stopped. 

The  present  stocks  are  about  the  same  as  those  on 
aiiuary  1,  1921.  During  the  past  spring  and  summer 
tocks  declined  to  39,000,000  tons.  They 
apidly  in  October  because  consumers 
able  railroad  strike.  Now  that  the 

rerted,  coal  production  has  fallen  sharplv 


Unless  this  tendency  is  arrested  shortly,  stocks  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  upward  will  fall  again.  The 
present  stocks  are  still  16,000,000  tons  short  of  the 
reserve  built  up  by  tlj.e  Fuel  Administration  to  meet 
the  war  emergency. 

To  compare  stocks ,  in  different  localities  or  in 
different  types  of  plants,  a  common  denominator  is 
necessary.  Such  a  common  denominator  is  found  by 
expressing  the  stocks  in  the  form  of  days’  supply  at 
the  current  rate  of  consumption.  The  figure  of 
days’  supply  may  be  misleading,  however,  when  the 
rate  of  consumption  is  subnormal,  for  it  makes  a 
given  tonnage  seem  greater  than  it  really  is. 

Furthermore,  the  figure  of  days’  supply  is  subject 
to  the  weakness  of  all  averages,  in  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  items  may  depart  widely  from  the  .  average. 
Into  the  average  of  67  days  that  the  incustria 
consumers’  stocks  of  bituminous  on  November  1st 
a  great  many  plants  with  larger  re- 
days,  and  a  great  many  others  with 
all.  The  coal  trade  of  the  United 
organized  to  withstand  a  complete 


would  last,  go 
serves  than  67 
no  reserves  at 
States  is  not 


ieen  av< 


increased 
feared  a  pos- 
rail  strike  has 
to  a 


bituminous  stocks 


ESTIMATED 


October  1,  1916  . 

October  1,  1917 . 

July  15,  1918  . 

October  1.  1918  - 

Day  of  the  Armistice . . 
January  1,  1919  .... 

April  1,  1919  . 

March  1,  1920  . 

June  1,  1920  . 

January  1,  1921  .'.... 

April  1,  1921  . 

August  1,  1921  . 

November  1,  1921  .. 

(a) 


COMMERCIAL  STOCKS  OF  BITUMINOUS 
UNITED  STATES 

October  1.  1916,  to  November  1,  1921“ 

(Net  tons) 

from  25  to  29  million . probably 

“  26  to  30 

.  “  38  to  42 

. “  58  to  60 

“  62  to  64 

“  57  to  59 

“  38  to  *2 

.  “  22  to  27 

“  18  to  23 

“  42  t0  48 
“36  to  42 
“  38  to  44 

“  44  to  50 

Coal  in  transit  not  included 


COAL  IN  THE 


27,000,000 
28,100,000 
39,700,000 
59,000,000 
63,000,000 
57,900,000 
40,400,000 
24,000,000a 
20,000,000a 
45, 800,000b 
39,500,000b 
41,100,000b 
47,400,000b 


(b)  Subject  to  revision. 


Compiled  by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
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of  the 


had 

November  1st. 


stoppage  of  receipts  for  even  a  few  days. 

Stocks  by  Types  of  Consumers. 

Industrial  Consumers. — The  best  index  to  changes 
ks  is  furnished  by  the  class  oi 


coal 
Retail 


point  below  consumption,  and  today  (December  3rd) 

is  being  withdrawn  from  storage. 

stocks  of  anthracite  on  No- 

i  vember  *  1  st”  were  larger  than  at  any  time  in  1919  or 
19?0  Distribution  between  consuming  localities  o 

the  anthracite  produced  has 
The  producers  have  in  storage  1,768,000  tons  ol 
mestic  sizes  and  2,719,000  tons  of  steam  sizes. 

Bituminous  Coal. 

The  total  quantity  of  soft  coal 
storage  on  November  1,  19-1, 

44,000,000  to  50,000,000 
400,000  tons.  This 
cellars  of  domestic 
statistics  are  not  available, 
coal  on  the  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes, 

1  ;«  classed  as  coal  in  transit. 

nn  August  1  1921,  stocks  of  bituminous  were 

£"UrTTe  “ritS 

rail  strike  Now  that  a  railroad  strike  has 
ran  stride.  .  fallen  off  sharply,  coal 

and  today, 


the  special  uary 


do- 


in  commercial 
is  estimated  at  from 
net  tons,  probably  about  47,- 
does  not  include  coal  in  the 
consumers,  concerning  which 
steamship  fuel,  nor 
which 


nor 


of  a  rail  strike,  inow  u.ai  a  railroad  strike 

been  averted,  demand  has 
■production  has  dropped  to  the  July  level, 
as  stated  above,  the  eoutttry  is  consummg  more  coal 
than  it  is  producing. 


general  industrial  consumers,  excluding 
group  of  steel  and  by-product  coke  plants.  In  terms 
of  days’  supply  the  stocks  of  industrials  as  of  No¬ 
vember  1,  1921,  appear  large,  but  that  is  because  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  is  barely  66  per  cent 
of  what  the  rate  was  in  1920.  While  the  tonnage  as 
of  November  1st,  is  much  above  that  during  the  period 
of  shortage  of  1920,  it  is  still  35  per  cent  below  what 
the  same  plants  carried  at  the  beginning  of  1919. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  constitutes  a  safe  re¬ 
serve  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  mines  and 
the  character  of  the  coal  used.  In  response  to  th^e 
influences,  consumers  in  some  localities  habitual  y 
carry  heavier  stocks  than  do  those  m  other  localities. 
Regions  of  relatively  heavy  stocks  are  the  long-haul 

destinations.  , 

Public  Utilities. -Oi  all  classes  of  consumers,  the 
public  utilities  were  in  perhaps  the  strongest  position 
on  November  1st.  On  that  day  the  coal-gas  plants 
reporting  had  an  average  supply  of  87  days,  and  the 
electric  utilities  an  average  of  54  days.  The  actual 
tonnage  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  364  utility  plants 
„„  November  Is.  ...  9  per  cent  greater  .ha.  wha.  .he 
same  plants  carried  on  January  1,  1919.  A  note 
worthy  feature  of  the  position  of  the  utilities  was  the 
sharp 'increase  in  their  stocks  between  August  1st 

and  November  1st.  .  .  ,  . 

By-Product  and  Steel  Plants.- The  steel  industry 


in  particular  illustrates  how  greatly  the 
stocks  necessary  for  safety  is  affected  by  the  rate 
of  consumption.  Measured  in  terms  of  days’  supply 
at  the  present  diminished  rate,  the  stocks  of  both 
coking  coal  and  steam  and  gas  coal  appear  greater 
than  ever  before.  Measured  in  tons  actually  on 
hand,  however,  the  present  stocks  at  steel  plants  are 
barely  half  of  those  in  January,  1919.  To  re-ac- 
cumulate  the  reserve  on  hand  at  that  time  would  re¬ 
quire  putting  in  storage  another  million  and  a  third 
tons  of  coking  coal,  and  nearly  two  million  tons  of 
gas  and  steam  coal. 

Retail  Dealers— Bituminous— The  yards  of  retail 
coal  merchants  are  well  stocked.  4  he  possibility  of 
a  railroad  strike  had  induced  many  dealers  to  in¬ 
crease  their  reserves  in  the  last  half  of  October,  and 
on  November  1st  retail  stocks  were  larger  both  in 
tonnage  and  in  days’  supply  than  at  any  other  time 
of  record.  Even  in  comparison  with  January  1, 
1919,  when  stocks  were  admittedly  large,  the  present 
conditions  shows  a  general  increase  in  the  South 
and  West,  although  a  decrease  in  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  certain  other 
States. 

Railroad-Fuel  Stocks—  Preliminary  returns  from 
255  roads  furnished  by  courtesy  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  indicate  that  the  carriers 
about  20  days’  supply 'on  hand  as  of 
at  the  present  reduced  rate  of  consumption.  It  is 
clear  that  railroad-fuel  stocks  have  increased  since 
last  April,  but  they  are  still  at  least  2,000,000  tons 
below  the  reserve  built  up  during  the  war. 

Bituminous  Coal  in  Transit. 

Coal  on  Upper  Lake  Docks.— The  carry-over  from 
the  preceding  season  was  unusually  heavy,  this  year. 
When  navigation  opened  last  April  the  distributing 
dock  companies  had  over  2,000,000  tons  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  still  on  hand.  Receipts  during  the  present 
season  have  also  been  large.  The  stocks  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  built  up  by  the  distributing  companies  are 
as  follows: 

Net  tons. 

1921  .  8,188,639 

1,  1921  .  8,824,297 

exclusive  of  coal  on  private 
docks  of  industrial  concerns,  such  as  the.  copper  and 
iron-mining  companies  of  Northern  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  They  include,  however,  practically  all 
the  coal  held  by  distributing  dock  companies,  and 
are  based  upon  statements  from  27  companies,  with 
an  estimate  for  the  one  company  of  importance  not 
reporting. 

Coal  at  Ports,  etc.—CoA  in  cars  sometimes 
cumulates  at  tidewater  or  at  lower  lake  ports 
volume  sufficient  to  make  it  a  factor  of  importance, 
but  the  available  reports  indicate  no  abnormal  ac¬ 
cumulation  on  November  1st. 

Anthracite. 

Production. — The  cumulative  production  from  Jan- 
lst  to  November  1st,  including  mine  fuel  and 
local  sales,  is  estimated  at  74,400,000  net  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,200,000  tons  over  the  corresponding  period 

of  1920.  .  r  .  „ 

Distribution. — All  available  information  indicates 
that  the  movement  of  anthracite  from  the  mines  to 
the  principal  consuming  centers  has  proceeded  much 
as  usual.  In  both  New  England  and  the  Northwest, 
the  two  regions  most  likely  to  suffer  when  a  short- 
age  of  anthracite  occurs,  receipts  up  to  the  end  ot 
October  were  well  ahead  of  either  1919  or  1920. 

Retail  Dealers’  Stocks.— There  are  no  statistics  to 
show  whether  the  quantity  of  anthracite  now  in  the 
cellars  of  householders  is  small  or  large,  although 
there  is  a  feeling  among  the  coal  trade  that  domestic 
consumers  have  been  slow  to  purchase  this  year. 
The  statistics  do  show,  however,  that  retail  yards 
are  well  stocked  with  hard  coal  in  practically  every 
anthracite-consuming  State..  On  August  1,  1921 

retailers  held  more  anthracite  than  at  any  time  of 
record  in  the  past  three  years.  In  the  three  months 
ensuing  their  stocks  declined  somewhat  but  even  on 
November  1st  they  were  generally  much  larger  than 

in  either  1919  or  1920.  , 

The  stock  as  of  November  1st  would  last,  on  the 
47  days  at  the  rate  consumers  were  asking 
the  three  months  from .  August  to 
the  average  reserve  less 


Date. 
August  1, 
November 

These  figures 


ac- 

in 


average, 
for  coal 
October. 


during 
In  no 


State  was 
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than  30  days.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
t  lat  conditions  in  particular  communities  may  be 
very  different  from  the  average. 

Anthracite  in  Transit. — The  quantity  of  anthracite 
in  cars  at  tidewater,  at  Lake  Erie  ports  and  at  the 
rail  gateways  to  New  England  on  November  1st  was 
not  unusual. 

Anthracite  lying  on  the  docks  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  is  regarded  as  in 
transit.  On  November  1,  1921,  according  to  the 
•Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators’  Association,  the 
docks  held  1,316,070  net  tons  of  anthracite  as 
against  1,090,258  tons  on  August  1st. 

Producers’  Stocks  of  Anthracite.— Whereas  storage 
of  bituminous  coal  by  the  producer  is  not  practiced 
in  the  Lmted  States,  the  larger  anthracite  companies 
ia\e  constructed  storage  yards  to  receive  their  sur¬ 
plus  production  in  summer  or  in  times  of  low 
demand. 

On  November  1st,  these  yards  contained  1,768,000 
gross  tons  of  domestic  sizes  and  2,719,000  tons'  of 
steam  sizes.  The  total-4,487,000  tons-although 
much  larger  than  that  at  any  time  in  the  last  three 
years,  was  far  below  the  demonstrated  capacity  of 

tbe  y™’  f0r  in  April-  191S-  they  contained  more 
than  7,000,000  gross  tons. 

Anthracite  held  in  storage  by  the  producers, 
January  1,  1919,  to  November  1,  1921,  excluding 
cod  on  the  lake  docks,  is  shown  below  in  gross  tons : 

Domestic  sizes 

including  pea  Steam  sizes  Total 
January  1,  1919a....  67,790  798,026  865,816 


December  10,  1921 


McTURK  SETTLEMENT  NEAR  MINERS  TAKE  WAGE  CUT 


April  1,  1919a 
March  1,  1920a. 
June  1,  1920a... 
January  1,  1921a 
April  1,  1921a.. 
November  1,  1921b 


1,324,389 

228,445 

238.558 

55,553 

350.797 

1,768,091 


1.150,951 

1,089,265 

638,167 

420,431 

1,217,161 

2,719,580 


2,475,340 

1,317,710 

876,725 

475,984 

1,577.958 

4,487,671 


\nru  I1  E1Q91S  f°r  t  le  EIX„  d*tes  from  January  1,  1919,  to 
JP  q,,1’  1?,21'  Resent,  all  the  railrcad  coal  companies  and 
.C°  l  ,erle'';  Company.  (b)  Figures  for  No- 
include  also  the  relatively  small  tonnage  of 
the  r>ther  individual  companies.  s 


Need  for  Lower  Taxes. 

As  might  be  expected  in  viet  r  of  his  preeminence 
as  a  business  man,  Secretary  Mellon  presents  some 
good  advice  in  his  first  annual  report  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  As  we  have  maintained  from  the 
outset  of  readjustment,  Federal  taxes  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  The  levying  of  such  taxes  is  no  mere  matter 
of  punishing  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but 
withdraws  from  utilization  what  would  otherwise  be 
surplus  funds  available  for  new  business  enterprises. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  impress  this  view  upon 
other  officials  of  the  Government  besides  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  business  career  leads  to 
such  correct  thinking,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
already  some  folks  at  Washington  are  telling  how 
the  money  saved  under  disarmament  can  be  utilized 
for  reclamation  purposes  in  the  West.  It  is  not 
deemed  expedient  to  let  the  money  remain  in  the 
pockets  of  the  over-burdened  taxpayers,  but  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  try  to  make  desert  stretches  in 
the  far.  Southwest  blossom  as  the  rose;  though  all 
ihe  while  there  are  semi-abandoned  farms  in  New 
Nork  State  and  New  England  that  might  be  utilized 
to  much  better  advantage  with  one  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  necessary  in  converting  to  agricultural 
purposes  desert  lands  in  far-away  states. 

The  mere  exemption  of  dormant  Eastern  properties 
from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years  would  probably 
be  all  that  would  he  necessary  to  make  them  product¬ 
ive  to  new  owners. 


L  nsecured  Creditors  Will  Receive  About 
19  Cents  on  the  Dollar. 

The  unsecured  creditors  of  the  W.  R.  McTurk 
Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  receive  about  19 
cents  on  the  dollar,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  this  week  by  the  Creditors’  Committee.  This 
announcement  says : 

The  lease  for  the  Girard  colliery  to  the  W.  R. 
McTurk  Coal  Co.  was  terminated  on  September  26, 
*  .  ’  forfeiture  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
Girard  Estate.  .  A  new  lease  was  negotiated  by  the 
Committee  acting  through  the  Girardville  Mining 
Co,  a  corporation  which  it  caused  to  be  formed. 
Possession  under  the  new  lease  was  taken  by  the 
Girardville  Mining  Co.  on  October  1,  1921,  and  begin¬ 
ning  on  that  date  the  colliery  was  operated  and  the 
coal  was  sold  until  October  31,  1921,  under  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  committee  and  Madeira  Hill  & 

W'ioo?  HarleiSh  Brookwood  Coal  Co.  On  October 
ol,  1921,  your  Committee  succeeded  in  selling  the  coi- 
a  consideration  of  $275,000  in  money  and 
$386,000  of  guaranteed  bonds  secured  by  mortgage 
upon  the  colliery.  The  money  consideration  has 
been  paid  and  the  bonds  will  be  delivered  on  or  about 
December  15,  1921.” 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  is  pre¬ 
sented,  showing  a  balance  of  $146,039.24,  and  the  an- 
nouncement  then  continues : 

W  TRe  M°tT  °r  SlJb^antiaIIy  a11  of  the  bonds  of 
,  ‘  McTurl<  Coal  Co.  have  agreed  to  take  the 
new  bonds  of  the  Girardville  Mining  Co.  in  payment 
,  ,  e'r ^  airas’  so  that  the  money  consideration  may 

,  e  distributed  among  the  unsecured  creditors  The 

to  mon  9r,/,Str,lbUution'  as  stated  above-  a™unts 
to  $146,039.24,  and  the  total  unsecured  claims,  includ¬ 
ing  an  inconsiderable  amount  not  yet  deposited  with 
me  Committee,  amount  to  $790,549  63  *  *  *  The 
forgoing  detailed  statement  will  be  open  for  exami¬ 
nation  until  December  17,  1921,  and,  in  the  absence 
•iicectl0ns’  checks  representing  a  dividend  of  15% 
will  be  sent  to  the  unsecured  creditors,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  of  the  fund  will  be  withheld  for 
f.  ,S,°rt  per’°d  t0  Provide  for  possible  contingent 
liabilities.  This  balance,  together  with  some  com¬ 
paratively  small  expected  additions  thereto  will  be 
distributed  in  the  form  of  a  final  dividend  within 
due  course. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

W.  A.  Shea,  local  manager  for  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
left  Tuesday  night  for  New  York  to  take  up  his 
duties  there  with  the  same  company. 

G.  H.  Loeb,  Norfolk  manager  for  the  Central  Po¬ 
cahontas  Fuel  Co.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
pany  s  office  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Loeb  expects  to 
leave  here  Saturday.  R,  M.  Foster,  formerly  with 
the  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  will  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  here 
in  addition  to  representing  Percy  Heilner  &  Son 
of  Philadelphia. 


Lower  Prices  and  Trade  Totals. 

Further  evidence  that  the  tremendous  reduction  in 
he  foreign  trade  totals  of  the  United  States  is 
largely  due  to  lower  prices,  comes  to  the  surface 
says  the  Trade  Record  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
-New  Nork,  in  the  latest  official  figures  of  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  They  show  declines  in 
prices  of  practically  every  article  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  country  in  the  latest  available  month  when 
compared  with  the  same  month  of  last  year,  and  in 
many  cases  the  fall  off  is  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in 
price  per  unit  of  quantity. 

While  we  may  not  assume,  adds  the  bank’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  reduction  in  prices  is  by  any  means 
the  sole  cause  of  the  fall  off  in  values,  it 'is  quite 
apparent  that  on  both  the  import  and  export  side 
they  are  responsible  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
for  the  reduction,  and  it  is  at  least  interesting  at  the 
same  time  to  note  that  the  total  value  of  our  foreign 
trade  m  the  ten  months  of  1921  is  70  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  1913  which 
immediately  preceded  the  war,  and  that  most  of  this 
increase  occurs  in  exports. 

The  imports  of  the  ten  months  of  1921  are 
°60  790^0°  against  $1,460,234,000  in  the  same  months' 
of  1913,  a  gam  of  $600,556,000;  the  exports  of  ten 
months  of  1921  are  $3,895,791,000  against  $2,005,284,- 

qn7nnnthe  saiT-e, months  of  1913,  a  gain  of  $1,890,- 
dU/,UU0  over  1913. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  ten 
months  of  1921  was  $1,835,000,000  against  $455,000- 
uuu  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1913. 


Some  of  Those  in  Upper  Potomac  Region 
Working  on  Reduced  Scales. 

A  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
has  occurred  along  the  line  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad  in  the  Upper  Potomac  region  where 
the  men  employed  at  some  of  the  mines,  becoming 
tired  of  enforced  idleness  resulting  from  the  union 
eaders  refusal  to  sanction  a  wage  reduction,  hav* 
taken  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  accepted  a 
cut  which  puts  their  employers  in  a  better  position 
to  compete  for  business. 

The  size  of  the  reduction  varies  at  different  mines 
each  company  acting  independently,  so  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  new  rates.  One  of  the 
largest  companies  has  gone  back  to  the  May.  1917. 
scale  in  the  case  of  its  pick  miners,  but  has  made  a 
less  drastic  cut  in  the  wages  of  day  labor.  Its  men 
are  at  work. 

Another  company  has  adopted  a  rate  which  is  not 
based  on  any  previous  scale,  but  represents  the  maxi¬ 
mum  the  management  feels  it  can  pay  with  coal 
prices  as  low  as  they  are  now.  The  men  refused 
to  accept  it  at  first,  but  when  they  realized  there 
would  be  no  work  except  at  the  rate  proposed,  most 
of  them  decided  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
holding  out. 

Orders  Scarce  Even  at  Low  Prices. 

Many  of  the  smaller  mines  in  the  region  arc  idle 
but  market  conditions  rather  than  labor  troubles  are 
?aid  to  be  responsible.  Operators  find  it  hard  to 
get  orders  even  at  low  prices,  and  until  they  a.e  in 
a  position  to  start  up  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  men  are  willing  to  work  for  lower  waves 
Operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  majority 
of  their  employes  will  take  a  cut  if  assured  of  reason* 
ably  steady  work,  especially  as  the  men  at  several 
large  mines  have  already  done  so. 

The  defection  of  the  Upper  Potomac  miners  is  a 
bffiw  at  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  U  M  W 
officials.  The  latter  have  consistently  refused  to 
allow  local  wage  reductions  in  union  fields  but  in 
t  ns  case  they  were  unable  to  keep  their  followers 
m  line.  The  miners  along  the  Western  Maryland 
are  members  of  the  union  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
check-off  arrangement  has  not  been  in  effect,  so  that 
the  union  s  grip  there  was  never  quite  so  strong  as 
m  other  districts. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  men  in  other 
regions  will  break  away  from  the  union  in  order  to 
obtain  work  this  winter.  They  managed  to  get 
along  during  the  summer,  when  there  was  usually 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  roads  or  farms  and 
when  they  could  live  largely  out  of  the  garden 
Bin  with  outdoor  jobs  scarce  and  the  gardens  no 
onger  producing,  the  pinch  of  hardship  is  beginning 
to  be  felt.  When  that  point  is  reached  men  are 
■  ess  amenable  to  union  discipline,  particularly  when 
they  hear  that  miners  in  non-union  districts  are 
working  more  or  less  regularly  and  earning  at  least 
enough  to  support  their  families  in  comfort. 


The  President’s  message  is  shorter  than  has  been 

itTelf  yearS’  and  this  is  a  thing  in 

self,  indicating  a  more  businesslike  trend  and  less 

ffiTan  thC  W°rId  than  has  characterized 

the  annual  report,  as  it  might  be  termed,  of  the 

executive  department  in  recent  years.  But  room 
s  found  for  an  abundance  of  good  points,  even  if 
an  brief  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ‘'menacing  in- 

Preddent  PUbh'C  debt’ ”  a  halt  in  growth  of  which, 
President  Harding  states,  would  be  beneficial 

throughout  our  whole  land.  As  many  a  spend 

of  not?  fnUnid’-lt  ’f  easy  t0  start  on  the  issuance 
of  note  ,  which  is  all  that  even  government  bonds 

are  but  there  is  a  day  of  reckoning  sooner  or 


“Read  it  and  weep!”  Devoe,  the  Hackensack 
weather  prophet,  predicts  that  this  winter  will 
be  milder  than  last. 


A  report  from  O’Neill,  Neb.,  says  that  the 
ocal  electric  light  and  power  company,  one  of 
the  largest  m  that  section,  has  begun  to  burn 

founrl  t°n  T  mStead ,  °f  COab  The  company 
found  that  corn  was  cheaper  and  that  its  heating 
quality  was  satisfactory. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


he  Daily  Rate  of  Bituminous  Production 
Continues  on  Downward  Trend. 

Production  of  soft  coal  in  the  week  ending  Novem- 
er  26th,  dropped  to  7,083,000  net  tons.  The  de- 
rease  of  1,811,000  tons  below  the  output  of  the 
•eek  preceding  was  due  chiefly  to  the  occurrence 
f  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  also  to  a  slackening  in 
ie  demand  for  coal. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  more  widely  observed  this 
ear  than  has  been  customary  hitherto.  Although 
rdinarily  the  mines  load  about  three-tenths  as  many 
ars  on  the  holiday  as  on  a  full  working  day,  this 
ear  loadings  dropped  to  1,551  cars.  Even  on  the 
ays  unaffected  by  the  holiday,  however,  production 
veraged  five  per  cent  less  than  in  the  week  ending 
s'ovember  19th. 

The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
eported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
>elow  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

r - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

November  5  .  9,327,000  11,429,000 

November  12  .  8,592,000  12,132,000 

November  19  .  8,894,000  11,693,000 

November  26  .  7,083,000  11,488,000 

Product:on  of  soft  coal  during  the  first  280  days 
>f  the  past  five  years,  the  period  over  which  the 
-ecords  of  weekly  output  extend,  has  been  as  fol- 
ows:  1921,  372,000,000  tons;  1920,  495,000,000  tons; 


1919,  416,000,000  tons;  1918,  531,000,000  tons;  1917, 
500,000,000  tons. 


Anthracite  Production. 


Because  of  the  virtual  cessation  of  work  at  the 
anthracite  collieries  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  estimated 
production  dropped  to  1,677,000  net  tons  during  the 
week  of  November  26th.  The  record  for  several 
weeks  past  is  shown  below,  with  comparisons  for 

1920: 


Week  ending 
November  5  ... 
November  12  . . 
November  19  . . 
November  26  . . 


r - Net  Tons - n 

1921  1920 

1,716,000  1,429,000 
1,373,000  1,770,000 
1,910,000  1,993,000 
1,677,000  1,708,000 


No  Bituminous  Competition : 

Sometimes  comment  is  seen  in  the  financial 
columns  of  the  dailies  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  matters  and  things,  and  may 
appear  to  point  the  way  to  profit-making  opportuni¬ 
ties,  but  how  little  these  writers  know  of  some  of 
the  subjects  concerning  which  they  write  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  paragraph,  apparently  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  best-known  financial  writers. 
Referring  to  a  certain  bituminous  combination 
project  put  forward  during  the  past  week,  he  said: 

“The  soft  coalers  did  not  respond  to  the  report 
that  there  will  be  a  consolidation  of  all  the  independ¬ 
ent  coal  properties  in  the  Panhandle  field.  Wall 
Street  seems  to  feel  that  there  is  not  much  fear  of 
competition  in  the  coal  industry  that  will  affect 


earnings  or  bring  the  public  much  relief  from  the 
present  exorbitant  prices  that  are  maintained  by  these 
companies  in  defiance  of  the  Sherman  law. 

It  will  indeed  be  news  to  our  soft  coal  friends 
that  there  has  not  yet  been  such  competition  as 
would  affect  earnings  or  modify  the  price  that  the 
public  has  had  to  pay  for  bituminous  coal. 


New  Sales  Manager  for  O’Gara. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  announces  the 
appointment  of  F.  A.  Brazelton  as  its  general  sales 
manager,  effective  December  1st,  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  E.  H.  Irwin,  who  has  served  in  that  capa¬ 
city  for  some  years  past. 

Mr.  Brazelton,  who  has  just  been  promoted  from 
the  position  of  assistant  general  sales  manager,  is 
well  known  to  the  coal  trade  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  having  been  for  some  years  connected  with 
the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Co.  before  joining  the 
O’Gara  organization. 

Mr.  Irwin  takes  charge  of  the  sales  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Colliery  Co.,  and  will  have  his  offices  in  the 
Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operation*  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  PitUburgh,  Pa. 


Bunker  Coal  and  Prices. 

Bunker  coal  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 


for  several  years 
years  previous  were : 


Month 


July 


Aver.  Price 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1911 

426,082 

487,998 

616,905 

721,907 

$6.97 

$7.10 

$8.01 

415.303 

417,841 

512,886 

577.315 

7.07 

6.96 

7.83 

432.474 

457,413 

771,602 

608,607 

6  52 

6.90 

7.17 

389,912 

682,592 

696,017 

241,054 

6.46 

7.62 

7.36 

425,796 

670,001 

767,346 

803.933 

6.32 

7.89 

6.88 

468,779 

548,792 

672,669 

659,155 

836,453 

920.382 

811,938 

786,063 

6.35 

631 

8.64 

9.79 

6.82 

6.61 

530,293 

767,905 

866.235 

641,311 

6.41 

15.24 

6.47 

503.608 

783,807 

830,789 

513,598 

6.30 

9.98 

6.42 

522,204 

724,024 

973,369 

469,567 

6.64 

10.24 

6.28 

Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the  Sault  Canal  in  1920  and 

1921  show  coal  tonnage  as  follows: 

Anthracite. 


Month. 


April 

May 

June 

July 


United  States  Canal. 

Canadian  Canal. 

^19^0. 

1  901 

1920. 

1921. 

10,000 

109,719 

202.000 

210,878 

3,898 

263.120 

247,048 

7.900 

294,550 

445,754 

5,600 

341,690 

489,142 

177.123 

274,130 

7,000 

376,388 

278,657 

329,845 

159,002 

AR  n^o 

3,000 

2,042,766 

2,214,330 

16,500 

10,898 

Total. 


1°2’\ 

10.000 

202,000 


341,690 

177.123 

376,388 

329,845 

51,050 

2,059,266 


1091 

109  719 
214.776 
247.048 
445,754 
489,142 
281,130 
278,657 
159,002 


2,225,228 


During  the 
thracite  passing 
cent, 


season  of  navigation  to  ei 
through  the  “Soo”  Canal 


increased 

compared”  with  the  movement  of  1920. 

Bituminous. 

United  States  Canal. 


217,012  tons,  or  10.8  per 


Canadian  Canal. 

j- 


Total. 

— 


1920. 

42,830 


Month. 

April  . 

May  .  499,475 

June  .  941,894 

July  .  1,279,187 

August  .  2,501,768 

September  .  1,998,410 

October  .  2,465,938 

November  .  1,868,598 

December  .  316,195 

Total  .  11,904,296 


1921. 

259,288 

2,291,789 

3,009.392 

2,469,430 

1,683,980 

986,308 

1,203,366 

465,806 


1920. 

8,000 

31,900 

24,488 

14,975 

31,846 

42,364 

27,969 

11,125 

30 

192,697 


1921. 

11,580 

17,785 

17,560 

14,088 

7,540 

7,490 

8,635 


84,674 

“Soo” 


1920. 

50,831 
531.375 
966,382 
1,294,162 
2,533,614 
2,040,774 
2,493,907 
1,869,723 
316,225 
12,096.993 
during  the 


1921 

259,288 

2,303,369 

3,027,177 

2,486,990 

1,698,068 

993,848 

1,210,856 

474,441 


14,454,037 
season  of 


12,371,359 

Bituminous  movement  to  the  Northwest  via  the  -  ... 

1921  to  end  of  November  increased  2,673,269  tons,  or  22.8  per  cent,  compared  wit 

1920.  .  .  .  .  .  November 

an  increase 


Total  shipments  of  coal  via  this  route  during  1921  to  end  of 
amounted  to  16,679,265  tons  compared  with  13,788,984  tons  in  19-0, 
of  2,890,281  tons,  or  20.9  per  cent. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTHE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  _ 


A  New  Book  on  Coal — Just  off  the  Press 

Coal  Manual 


By  Frank  R.  W adleigh* 

This  new  book  of  200  pages,  size  4^x6 
in.,  will  for  many  years  be  the  standard 
text  book  for  coal  buyers,  executives  and 
coal  salesmen.  It  covers  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive  way  every  angle  of  coal  quality, 
merchandising  and  use.  1  he  book  is  now 
ready,  and  we  are  making  deliveries. 

Price,  single  copies  in  cloth,  $2.50; 
leather,  $3.50. 

National  Coal  Mining  News 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

110  Hale  Street 

Phone,  Capitol  2517 

(*)  Now  head  of  the  Fuel  Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LABOR’S  RIGHTS 


Authoritative  Definitions  of  What  Can  and 
Cannot  Be  Done. 


I  wo  important  statements  relative  to  the  rights 
Qt  labor  have  recently  been  placed  definitely  on 
record,  one  of  them  forming  part  of  the  President’s 
annual  message  to  Congress  and  the  other  submitted 
b\  Judge  Landis  as  umpire  of  the  Chicago  Building 
Trades  Arbitration.  These  may  well  be  counted  as 
classics  on  this  theme,  and  we  print  them  in  full 
President  Harding  says: 

Ihe  right  of  labor  to  organize  is  just  as  fun¬ 
damental  and  necessary  as  is  the  right  of  capital  to 
organize.  The  right  of  labor  to  negotiate,  to  deal 
with  and  solve  its  particular  prob.ems  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  way,  through  its  chosen  agents,  is  just  as 
essential  as  is  the  right  of  capital  to  organize,  to 
maintain  corporations,  to'  limit  the  liabilities  of  stock¬ 
holders.  Indeed,  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
limited  liability  of  the  citizen  as  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization  closely  parallels  the  limitation 
of  liability  of  the  citizen  as  a  stockholder  in  a 
corporation  for  profit.  Along  this  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  we  shall  make  the  greatest  progress  toward 
solution  of  our  problem  of  capital  and  labor. 

In  the  case  of  the  corporation  which  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  limited  liability  of  stockholders,  particu¬ 
larly  when  engaged  in  the  public  service,  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  outside  public  has  a  large  concern 
which  must  be  protected;  •  and  so  we  provide  regula¬ 
tions,  restrictions,  and  in  some  cases  detailed  super¬ 
vision.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  labor  organizations, 
we  might  well  apply  similar  and  equally  well  defined 
principles  of  regulation  and  supervision  in  order 
to  conserve  the  public’s  interests  as  affected  by  their 
operations. 

Public  Must  Be  Considered. 

as  '*■  's  npt  desirable  that  a  corporation 
shall  be  allowed  to  impose  undue  exactions  upon  the 
public,  so  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  labor  organization 
shall  be  permitted  to  exact  unfair  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  subject  the  public  to  actual  distresses  in 
•order  to  enforce  its  terms. 

Finally,  just  as  we  are  earnestly  seeking  for 
procedures  whereby  to  adjust  and  settle  political 
•differences  between  nations  without  resort  to  war, 
so  we  may  well  look  about  for  means  to  settle  the 
differences  between  organized  capital  and  organized 
labor  without  resort  to  those  forms  of  warfare 
which  we  recognize  under  the  name  of  strikes, 
lockouts,  boycotts  and  the  like. 

As  we  have  great  bodies  of  law  carefully  regu- 
latrng  the  organization  and  operations  of  industrial 
and  financial  corporations,  as  we  have  treaties  and 
compacts  among  nations  which  look  to  the  settlement 
of  differences  without  the  necessity  of  conflict  in 
arms,  so  we  might  well  have  plans  of  conference, 
of  common  counsel,  of  mediation,  arbitration  and 
judicial  determination  in  controversies  between  labor 
and  capital. 

To  accomplish  this  would  involve  the  necessity 
to  develop  a  thoroughgoing  code  of  practice  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  affairs.  It  might  be  well  to  frankly 
set  forth  the  superior  interest  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  to  either  the  labor  group  or  the  capital 
group.  With  rights,  privileges  of  immunities  and 
modes  of  organization  thus  carefully  defined,  it 
should  be  possible  to  set  up  judicial  or  quasi  judicial 
tribunals  for  the  consideration  and  determination  of 
all  disputes  which  menace  the  public  welfare. 

In  an  industrial  society  such  as  ours,  the  strike, 
the  lockout  and  the  boycott  are  as  much  out  of 
place  and  as  disastrous  in  their  results  as  is  war  or 
armed  revolution  in  the  domain  of  politics.  The 
same  disposition  to  reasonableness,  to  conciliation, 
to  recognition  of  the  other  side’s  point  of  view,  the 
same  provision  of  fair  and  recognized  tribunals 
and  processes  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  solve 
the  one  set  of  questions  as  easily  as  the  other.  I 
believe  the  solution  is  possible.” 

Here  is  wH&t  Judge  Landis  has  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

Monopolistic  elements  of  associations  or  unions  are 
intolerable  unless, 

1.  The  public  is  served  more  economically  with 
them  than  without  them. 


2.  Unless  any  one  qualified  may  join  them  with¬ 
out  hindrance  or  discrimination. 

3.  Unless  they  serve  any  one  on  demand  without 
discrimination. 

4.  Unless  sufficient  apprentices  be  taught  to  sup¬ 
ply  enough  skillful  managers  and  workers. 

5.  Unless  working  rules  and  conditions  eliminate 
waste  of  time,  effort  and  material;  increase  quality 
and  quantity  of  product;  encourage  improved  meth¬ 
ods,  materials  and  appliances ;  produce  increased  skill 
and  contentment  of  the  workers  and  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  in  the  community. 

Other  things  being  equal,  trades  should  have 
higher  wages,  or  wages  above  the  average, 

1.  If  the  work  is  more  hazardous. 

2.  If  greater  skill  is.  required. 

3.  If  a  longer  term  of  apprenticeship  is  required 
to  become  proficient. 

4.  If  the  work  is  intermittent  or  unsteady,  due 
to  weather  or  seasonable  demand. 

Other  things  being  equal,  trades  having  rules  or 
conditions  that  produce  or  permit  waste  should  have 
a  lower  wage,  or  a  wage  lower  than  the  average 
rate. 

1.  Rules  that  limit  or  curtail  in  any  way  the 
amount  of  work  per  man,  consistent  with  reasonable 
comfort  and  well-being. 

2.  .Rules  that  require  ordinary  travel  to  or  from 
the  job  to  be  on  employers’  time,  or  otherwise 
waste  time  paid  for. 

3.  Rules  requiring  skilled  men  or  high  rate  men 
to  do  work  that  less  skilled  or  lower  rate  men 
could  do,  or  that  other  trades  could  do  more  eco¬ 
nomically. 

4.  Rules  that  expressely  or  by  inference  interfere 
with  the  manager  or  foreman  in  the  dispatch  of  the 
work .  or  the  use  of  new  or  improved  methods, 
materials  or  appliances. 

5.  Rules  that  require  work  to  be  done  by  hand 
that  could  be  done  better  or  more  economically 
by  machinery,  tools  or  other  improved  methods. 

6.  Rules  that  require  work  to  be  done  on  the 
building  that  could  be  done  better  or  more  economic¬ 
ally  in  the  shop. 

7.  Rules  requiring  excessive  rates  for  overtime, 
or  overtime  rates  for  shift  work. 

8.  Rules  requiring  unnecessary  foremen,  shop  or 
job  stewards,  or  pay  for  men  or  the  time  of  men 
who  do  not  render  corresponding  services. 

9.  Rules  requiring  unnecessary  helpers  or 
assistants. 

10.  Rules  _  that  limit,  the  number  of  members 
in  the  associations  or  unions,  or  reasonably  limit 
apprenticeships. 


briquetting  progresses 


New  Plant  Will  Much  Increase  Tonnage  for 
Eastern  Markets. 


The  Burnrite  Coal  Briquette  Co.,  which  has  been 
operating  a  plant  adjacent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  tracks  in  Newark  since  the  Summer  of  1920 
has  purchased  14 acres  on  the  Raritan  River  just 
west  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J„  this  being  the  old  picnic 
place  known  as  Florida  Grove.  It  has  a  frontage  of 
o/O  feet  and  ample  depth  of  water  at  all  times  in 
view  of  the  channel  dredged  by  the  Government  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  Raritan 
Arsenal.  Rail  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  North 
Shore  Raritan  River  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the 
Jersey  Central. 

pIant  will  be  erected  having  a  capacity 
ot  2,000  tons  per  day,  and  construction  will  be  com¬ 
menced  as  soon  as  plans  are  completed.  The  Newark 
plant  produced  21,000  tons  from  the  time  of  its 
completion  to  January  1st,  of  the  present  year,  and  is 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  350  tons  a  day. 

In  a  recent  interview  F.  M.  Crossman,  president 
o  the  company,  spoke  of  shipments  to  far  distant 
points,  from  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  places  away  Down 
Last,  in  addition  to  a  large  distribution  nearer  at 
hand.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  independent 
briquette  enterprise  in  the  East,  and  in  view  of  new 
treight  rate  arrangements  recently  secured  it  is 
probable  that  business  radius  can  be  considerably  ex¬ 
tended.  It  is  found  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  the 
briquettes  wherever  they  can  be  laid  down  at  a  rate 
one  dollar  per  ton  less  than  the  price  for  anthracite 
Mr.  Crossman  believes  that-  the  solution  of  the 
steam  coal  problem  of  the  anthracite  companies  will 
be  in  the  development  of  the  briquette  industry,  for 
while  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  is  increasing  all 
the  time,  the  demand  for  steam  sizes  is  becoming  less 
and  less  urgent  because  of  bituminous  competition. 
He  believes  that  the  best  results  would  be  attained 
by  shipping  all  anthracite  in  two  sizes,  the  tonnage 
mg  shaped  up  artifically  to  correspond  to  stove  and 
nut,  or  some  more  or  less  equivalent  sizes. 


European  Conditions  Exaggerated. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  president  of  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
o  Johnstown,  Pa.,  a  leading  mining  corporation 
of  the  central  Pennsylvania  field,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Altoona  Kiwanis  Club  Wednesday,  said 
that  he  is  convinced,  after  a  recent  visit  to  a  number 
of  countries  in  Europe,  that  conditions  there  are  not 
as  bad  as  described  by  some  writers. 

lie  declared  that  too  much  reliance  is  placed 
by  these  writers  on  the  inflated  condition  of  the 
currency  and  the  exchange  rates,  in  their  analysis 
of  business.  He  said  he  found  industries  and  agri¬ 
culture  going  along  about  upon  the  same  basis  as 
in  this  country,  certainly  far  from  normal,  but  better 
than  usually  reported  and  they  are  creating  real 
wealth,  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  overcome 
the  bad  monetary  conditions. 

He  spoke  of  the  deflation  in  process  in  England 
and  France  and  asserted  that  in  the  United  States 
we .  are.  in  the  midst  of  a  change  for  the  better, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  bond  market.  He  urged 
his  hearers  to  buy  industrial  bonds  and  asserted 
that  they  form  a  balance  wheel  and  safety  valve  for 
business  and  for  the  investors,  and  that  it  was  the 
bond  buying  habit  that  enabled  France  to  weather 
the  storm  of  war. 


Rochester  Meeting. 

The  regular  winter  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  Rochester,  embracing  15  coun¬ 
ties,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Rochester  in  that  city  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  There  were  about  150  mem¬ 
bers  and  visitors  present. 

All  addresses  were  extemporaneous.  Charles  B. 
Staats,  president  of  the  State  Association,  presided. 
The  first  speaker  was  Sol.  Wile,  attorney  for  the 
Rochester  dealers,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Oviatt,  Wile  &  Gilman,  who  spoke  on  credits.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wile’s  address  and  sundry 
questions  and  answers,  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
lunch  and  reassembled  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

Richard  J.  Wulff,  second  vice-president  of  the  State 
Association,  spoke  on  resizing  and  better  preparation 
ot  anthracite  and  reviewed  the  work  carried  on  at 
Lansford  with  regard  to  preparing  anthracite  and 
new  sizing  of  hard  coal.  He  expressed  the  idea  that 
work  would  be  continued  along  this  line  and  results 
attained  eventually. 

Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  spoke  at  some  length  relative  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  between  national,  state  and  local  associations. 
He  reviewed  very  thoroughly  the  work  which  the 
National  Association  had  done  along  its  various 
lines  of  activity. 

Following  this  a  resolution  was  passed  affirming 
the  action  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assocation, 
looking  to  the  better  preparation  of  coal,  as  brought 
out  in  correspondence  between  Secretary  Bertolet 
and  President  Warriner,  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co. 

This  concluded  the  day’s  activities. 


The  750  men  employed  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
C  o.’s  Hazleton  Shaft  colliery,  near  "Hazleton,  Pa., 
'.tnt  on  strike  last  Saturday  over  a  minor  grievance. 


The  city  smoke  inspector  of  Minneapolis  is 
quoted  in  an  interview  as  saying  that  faulty 
furnace  management  wastes  fuel  worth  $1,000,000 
a  year.  The  causes  are  poor  firing,  use  of  furnace 
not  adapted  to  the  work,  and  inadequate 
chimneys. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


I*  rank  L.  Burns,  of  Burns  Bros.,  is  temporarily  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  of  one  arm,  having  broken  a  liga¬ 
ment  while  playing  golf. 

Daniel  M.  Byrnes,  formerly  with  R.  H.  Perry  and 
the  \\  atkins  Coal  Co.,  but  for  the  past  two  years  in 
the  service  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  is  back 
in  xew  ^  ork  and  would  like  to  establish  a  new  trade 
connection, 

1  he  Cory  Mann  George  Corporation,  of  this 
city,  recently  established  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
new  record  for  rapid  coaling  at  Gibraltar.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  delivering  2,000  tons  of  bunker  coal  to  a 
steamer  in  six  and  one-half  hours,  or  an  averagt 
rate  of  approximately  250  tons  per  hour. 

Harry  P.  King  has  resigned  as  manager  of  in¬ 
land  sales  for  the  Tuttle  Corporation,  15  Broad 
street,  having  decided  to  retire  from  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  accept  an  advantageous  offer  in 
another  line.  Before  coming  to  this  city  a  year 
or  so  ago,  Mr.  King  was  long  associated  with  the 
Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Buffalo. 

The  New  York  Steam  Co.  is  installing  new  boilers 
in  its  59th  street  plant.  An  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
equipment  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  some 
30  guests  were  recently  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
fire  box  of  one  of  the  boilers.  Most  of  those  present 
were  members  of  the  new  Sutton  Place  society 
colony.  The  boiler  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  will  develop  4,000  horsepower. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Transportation  Co.,  of  which 
Joseph  Morecraft,  Jr.,  is  agent  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  is  operating  five  tugs  and  21  barges  in  the 
Down  East  transportation  service.  The  barges  em¬ 
brace  vessels  formerly  in  the  Susquehanna  and  D., 
L.  &  W.  fleets,  their  capacity  ranging  from  1,000  to 
1 ,600  tons.  The  company  has  been  in  active  operation 
for  about  two  years.  New  York  headquarters  are 
at  11  Broadway. 

The  referee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  old  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  has  authorized  Major  W.  R.  Coyle, 
the  trustee,  to  begin  court  proceedings  against  debtor 
members  who  have  failed  to  liquidate  their  balances. 
Suits  will  be  filed  shortly  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  this  city,  and  also  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  New  York  corporations.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  claims  out¬ 
standing. 

The  records  of  the  New  York  weather  bureau 
show  that  November  was  warmer  than  usual,  but 
the  departure  from  normal  was  only  one  degree. 
Normal  for  November  is  44  degrees,  and  last 
month’s  average  temperature  was  45  degrees.  The 
mildest  November  on  record  was  in  1902,  with  an 
average  of  50  degrees,  while  November,  1873,  was 
the  coldest,  with  37  degrees.  As  1902  was  the  year 
of  the  Big  Strike  in  the  anthracite  region,  a  warm 
autumn  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  it  was  one  of  the  factors  leading  up  to 
the  big  crash  in  the  bituminous  market  right  after 
the  turn  of  the  year. 

Judge  Burr,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  granted  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  last  Monday  restraining  the 
directors  of  Wm.  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  from  carrying 
out  their  plan  to  consolidate  with  Burns  Bros,  until 
the  claim  of  Joseph  J.  Schmidt  that  he  is  entitled 
to  $120  a  share  for  h  is  219  shares  of  Farrell  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  court.  The 
provision  of  the  preferred  stock  is  that  in  case  of 
voluntary  dissolution  of  the  company,  the  stock¬ 
holders  are  entitled  to  $120  and  accrued  dividends. 
The  majority  stockholders  of  both  companies  have 
approved  the  merger  plans,  and  they  will  probably 
be  carried  out  within  the  next  week  or  two  unless 
the  injunction  proceedings  cause  a  longer  delay. 


E.  J.  McGinnis,  of  Girardville,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Morganfield  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  operating  a  mine  at  Morganfield,  Ky.,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  company  changed 
hands  recently,  and  the  new  owners  have  also  elected 
Dr.  William  Buckley,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  vice- 
president,  and  Joseph  B.  McGinnis,  of  Harrisburg, 
111.,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


1  he  Robert  Talbott  Co.  is  erecting  a  large  rope 
and  button  conveyor  up  the  hillside  at  Almina, 
W.  Va. 

H.  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  several  days’  trip  to 
Pittsburgh. 

W .  D.  Reed,  of  the  Fairmont  &  Masontown 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  on  a  business  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week. 

Samuel  and  Joseph  Pursglove,  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  were  in  Morgan¬ 
town  on  Wednesday’ 

George  S.  Connell,  of  the  Pittsmont  and  Beech- 
wood  Mining  Companies,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  was 
in  Morgantown  recently. 

M.  L.  Hudson,  treasurer  of  the  Edward  Hines 
interests,  Chicago,  was  in  Fairmont  recently  and 
left  here  for  New  Orleans. 

H.  T.  Lincoln,  general  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Coal  Co.,  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  has  returned  home 
after  being  in  a  hospital  at  Pittsburgh. 

A.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

Harry  C.  Drum,  of  the  Harry  C.  Drum  Co.,  is 
able  to  be  at  his  office  again,  after  being  confined 
to  his  home  three  weeks  with  rheumatism. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Morgan¬ 
town  &  Wheeling  Coal  Co.,  left  on  Thursday 
night  for  a  business  trip  to  New  York  and  other 
points. 

J.  W.  Reed,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and 
J.  H.  Franklin,  of  the  Arkwright  Coal  Co.,  are 
attending  the  session  of  the  mining  institute  at 
Charleston. 

Prices  prevalent  in  the  Morgantown  section 
recently  were  as  follows:  Mine-run,  $1.45  to 
$1.55;  slack,  $1.40;  three-quarters,  $1.85  to  $2.10; 
low  sulphur  mine-run  $1.60. 

Reports  are  current  in  the  region  that  the  River 
Seam  Coal  Co.  will  make  an  effort  to  work  its 
operation  at  Almina,  V  .  Va.,  on  the  non-union 
basis.  It  is  said  they  will  pay  the  Frick  scale. 

T  rof.  A.  C.  Callen,  head  of  the  department  of 
mines,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown, 
attended  the  session  of  the  WTst  Virginia  Mining 
Institute  at  Charleston  this  week.  Later  in  the 
week  he  attended  the  National  Coal  Mining  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Pittsburgh. 

Recent  rains  played  havoc  to  a  number  of  mines 
in  the  Morgantown  section.  When  Scott’s  Run 
was  bank-full  at  its  mouth  at  Randall,  W.  Va., 
it  reached  the  county  bridge  and  many  of  the 
mines  were  badly  flooded.  Some  damage  was 
done  at  the  plant  of  the  Connellsville  By-Product 
Co.  along  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railway. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  week  there  were 
several  large  mining  companies  in  the  Scott’s 
Run  section  closed  down.  They  include  the 
Chaplin  Collieries  Co. ;  the  Osage  operation  of  the 
Brady  Coal  Corporation  and  the  Morgantown  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.  had  but  one  out  of  four  mines 
at  work.  The  Gilbert  and  Davis  interests  have 
no  orders  in  sight  for  December,  from  last 
accounts. 

Reports  reaching  Morgantown  are  to  the  effect 
that  there  had  been  a  serious  glut  of  bituminous 
coal  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton  and  other 
Canadian  points,  probably  aggregating  1,500  or 
more  cars.  Some  of  this  is  being  moved,  but 
from  latest  reports  there  is  yet  a  large  accumu¬ 
lation  there.  It  is  said  that  the  surplus  of  un¬ 
consigned  loads  is  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  oper¬ 
ators  and  jobbers  anticipated  a  railroad  strike  and 
shipped  the  coal  in  a  wholesale  way,  and  after 
the  strike  failed  to  materialize  it  was  left  uncon¬ 
signed  and  a  drug  on  the  market.  Prices  went  to 
smash  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  recently,  when  three- 
quarter  inch  \  oughiogheny  low-sulphur  gas  coal 
was  disposed  of  at  $1.10. 
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The  Glenside  Coal  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa.,  write  u 
that  they  feel  that  our  journal  is  the  best  strictl 
trade  paper  edited. 

J.  V  .  Darville,  sales  manager  of  the  J.  S 
Wentz  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  absent  on  ai 
extended  Western  trip. 

M.  P.  Wellman  has  embarked  in  the  retail  coa 
business  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  under  his  own  name  H< 
has  been  identified  with  the  local  trade  for  some  time 
The  barge  Chemung,  while  being  towed  from  Nev 
\ork  to  Vineyard  Haven  with  an  1,100-ton  coa 
cargo  aboard,  foundered  near  Narragansett  Pier  las 
Saturday. 

According  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  3 
West  Virginia  paper,  Col.  C.  W.  Watson  may  be 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Senator  from  the 
Mountain  State  next  year.  He  formerly  served! 
two  years  in  that  body. 

John  M.  Dewberry  has  been  appointed  genera 
coal  and  coke  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  Louisville,  according 
to  announcement  by  General  Freight  Agent  E.  A 
DeFuniak.  Mr.  Dewberry  succeeds  F.  Dulaney  and 
his  jurisdiction  will  be  over  the  entire  system  of  the 
railroad. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  dur¬ 
ing  November  amounted  to  90,355  tons,  compared 
with  109,304  tons  in  same  month  of  1920,  a  decrease! 
of  18,949  tons,  or  17.3  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnageli 
received  amounted  to  312,735  tons,  against  172,584} 
tons  in  November  last  year,  an  increase  of  14fl|l5l| 
tons,  or  44.9  per  cent. 

Under  a  readjustment  of  trimming  rates  on  coal: 
loaded  at  Hampton  Roads  piers,  charges  on  vessels 
of  the  self-trimming  type  are  reduced  by  approx¬ 
imately  18  per  cent.  Rates  on  other  classes  of  ves¬ 
sels  are  lowered  to  a  more  limited  extent,  except  in 
one  instance,  where  the  new  tariffs  call  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  one  cent  a  ton  on  trimming. 

The  Raimund  mines  in  Alabama,  reopened  last 
week,  after  being  closed  for  several  months.  The 
resumption  of  operations  by  these  mines  is  con- 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Birmingham 
district  in  recent  months.  W hile  only  100  men  were 
taken  on  for  the  present,  it  is  indicated  that  the  I 
operation  of  the  mines  will  be  extended  in  the  near  I 
future. 

The  unevenness  of  stocks  referred  to  by  the 
Geological  Survey  in  a  recently  issued  statement, 
piinted  in  part  in  another  portion  of  this  paper,  | 
is  beneficial  to  the  trade.  It  is  pointed  'out  that  j 
stocks  are  never  evenly  divided,  and  hence  it  is 
that  there  are  always  some  concerns  in  the  market. 
The  statement  that  a  suspension  for  more  than  a 
few  days  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  buyers  as  a 
whole  emphasizes  that  there  is  always  an  opening 
for  tonnage  in  one  place  or  another. 

The  Alabama  Coal  Dealers’  Association  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Montgomery  last 
week,  attended  by  more  than  100  dealers  from  all 
sections  of  the  state.  It  was  decided  to  affiliate  with 
the  Southeastern  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  and  the 
main  objects  of  the  new  organization  were  declared 
to  be  the  bringing  about  of  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  dealer  and  the  operator ;  familiarizing  the 
public  through  an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
with  conditions  now  existing  in  the  coal  industry, 
and  protection  of  the  retail  dealer  against  excessive 
transportation  charges. 

One  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  talk  about  poor  conditions  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade,  and  that  is  that  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  soft  coal  is  being  mined  every  day,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Obviously  somebody  must  be 
doing  business,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  active 
and  enterprising  wholesalers  are  faring  better  that  i 
those  who  have  become  discouraged  and  given  up 
trying.  While  the  latter  are  saying  there  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  had,  and  are  devoting  more  attention  to 
keeping  down  expenses  than  trying  to  sell  coal,  their 
more  aggressive  competitors  are  out  corralling  the 
orders. 
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A  Pocket  Like  This  Requires  No 
Repairs.  Our  Latest  Silo  Pocket  is 
within  reach  of  the  small  dealer. 

Four  Bins  in  One 


Plant  of  H.  D  HILL  Paterson,  N.  J. 


ADOLPH  SUCK,  M.E. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS  OF  COAL  PLANTS 

HYDE  PARK  MASS. 


— 

Haiss  Loaders  and  Conveyors 

— for  every  purpose 

They  keep  the  lid  down  on  handling  costs 

Haiss  makes  the  loader  you  need  whether  your 
yard  be  big  or  small.  It  brings  most  economical 
loading  of  cars,  trucks,  wagons,  storage,  bins,  or 
of  bags. 

Larger  sizes  are  self-feeding ,  self -crowding , 
self-propelling.  Capacity  40  tons  an  hour  up. 

The  Haiss  Belt  Conveyor  is  made  in  portable 
self-propelled,  and  revolving  self-propelled 
types.  They  pay  big  returns  in  the  active  coal 
yard. 

Coal  dealers  find  both  machines  invaluable  in 
keeping  loading  costs  down. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  particulars.  Write  today. 


THE  GEO.  HAISS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

145th  ST.  and  RIDER  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Established  1892— Representatives  throughout  the  World 


Plant  located  on  tide  water  and  on  main  lines 
Lackawanna  and  Erie  Railroads 

Low  water  and  rail  rates.  Prompt  deliveries. 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

Price  quotations  and  all  particulars  on  request. 

SEABOARD  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Phone  Montgomery  4120 


PITTSBURGH  JOHNSTOWN 

FRICK  BLDG.  MEDEA  BLDG. 


CINCINNATI  PHILADELPHIA 

UNION  TRUST  BLDG.  STOCK  EXCH.  BLDG. 


IN  ALL  SIZES 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
and  DOMESTIC  USE 
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Boston  Notes 


W.  M.  w.  Spring,  president  of  the  Spring  Coal 
Co.  of  Boston,  is  in  New  York  for  a  few  days. 

The  Wentz  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  opening  of  offices  in  Boston  in  the 
near  future. 

llenry  Cudworth,  anthracite  sales  manager  for 
H.  N.  Hartwell  Co.,  has  returned  to  Boston  after 
a  short  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
reports  that  all  the  mines  need  are  a  few  orders. 

I  resident  Clark,  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  says  that  replies  to  his 
questionnaire  indicate  that  pea  coal  formed  7 
per  cent  of  dealers’  stocks  on  November  1st,  con¬ 
sidered  a  rather  high  percentage. 

The  New  River  Co.,  which  posted  notices  on 
November  14th  that  it  could  not  compete  with 
smokeless  operators  in  non-union  fields  and 
would  be.  obliged  to  shut  down,  opened  several 
of  its  mines  December  2nd  at  the  request  of 
miners  and  laborers  on  an  open  shop  basis  and 
the  1917  scale  of  wages. 

A  number  of  coal  retailers  in  Malden  and  Wo¬ 
burn  have  to  pay  certain  extra  demurrage  charges 
because  of  the  breaking  of  the  wires  due  to 
weight  of  ice.  They  had  cars  on  the  railroad 
tracks  waiting  to  unload,  but  the  damage  to 
wires  left  them  without  electricity  for  the  un¬ 
loading  and  hoisting  machinery. 

The  freezing  rain  that  caused  so  much  damage 
to  wires  and  trees  early  last  week  indirectly 
put  out  of  commission  a  considerable  number 
of  residential  oil  burning  systems  in  the  suburbs 
of  Greater  Boston,  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
vind  of  heating  system  is  dependent  on  electricity 
for  motive  power  to  spray  the  oil.  • 

The  Wravin  Coal  Co.,  of  Boston,  which  did 
considerable  business  last  year,  is  considering  its 
coal  trade  entirely  as  a  side  issue,  and  has  gone 
into  the  porcelain  manufacturing.  Its  subsidiary 
the  Keramite  Products  Corporation,  Hudson, 
Mass.,  has  one  kiln  in  operation  making  porcelain 
and  is  understood  to  be  building  two  more. 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton,  has  purchased  some  six  acres  of  solid  land 
and  10  acres  of  flats  on  the  harbor  side  of  Bridge 
Street  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  adjoining  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  Fore  River  and  with  a  frontage  on  the 
latter  stream  of  1,800  feet.  This  addition  to  its 
real  estate  is  intended  for  a  coal  storage  yard 
which  will  save  the  company  from  the  necessity 
ot  having  its  boats  passing  through  the  Fore 
River  bridge.  Across  from  ‘these  new  holdings 
is  property  purchased  about  a  year  ago,  on  which 
the  company  intends  to  erect  a  300,000  kilowatt 
turbine  station. 


The  Northwestern  Situation. 

Eight  tonnages  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  were 
sent  to  the  Northwest  in  the  closing  weeks  of  navi¬ 
gation.  The  anthracite  tonnage  was  less  than  half 
the  amount  sent  up  in  November  1920,  as  shown  by 
the  figures  which  we  print  on  another  page.  The 
year  s  tonnage  to  the  end  of  November  shows  an 
increase  of  217,012  tons,  or  10.8  per  cent,  the  in¬ 
crease  to  the  end  of  October  having  been  23,1  per 
cent. 

The  bituminous  tonnage  in  November  amounted 
to  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  tonnage  sent  for¬ 
ward  in  November  1920,  but  this  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  pushing  forward  of  tonnage  early 
m  the  year.  The  increase  at  the  end  of  October 
was  no  less  than  41  per  cent,  and  the  increase, 
even  after  allowing  for  the  small  movement  in 
November,  was  22.8  per  cent. 

1  he  tonnage  for  the  calendar  year  will  be  above 
that  for  1920  and  1919,  but  will  be  less  than  it  was 
in  1918  and  1917,  thus  bearing  out  recent  comment 
with  regard  to  the  trade  not  showing  the  increase 
that  it  should.  Had  movement  from  the  docks 
been  better  than  it  is  and  has  been  the  situation 
would  not  be  so  unfavorable,  as  it  is  reported,  for 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  tied  up  in  coal  on  the  docks  at  the  Northwest. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Strike  at  Clarksburg  Mine. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  7.— The  Haymond  mine 
of  the  Clarksburg  Coal  &  Gas  Co.,  is  working  on 
the.  open-shop  basis,  ten  men  being  in  the  operation, 
which  is  located  within  the  city  limits  of  Clarks¬ 
burg. 

The  mine  originally  belonged  to  the  Ryan  Coal 
Co.,  but  was  sold  probably  a  year  ago  to  the 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.  interests,  which  conducted 
it  under  the  same  name,  but  which  was  never  very 
keen  for  the  union  method  of  working.  This  at¬ 
titude  developed  the  present  position — the  open  shop. 
Some  of  the  employes  struck. 


Reading  Dissolution  Completed. 

Reports  claiming  they  have  complied  with  the 
orders  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Reading  Co.  and  its  allied  rail  and 
coal  subsidiaries  were  filed  Monday  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Reading  Co.,  the  Phila- 
delplna  &  Reading  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Central 
Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

The  court  directed  the  reports  be  “filed”  and  made 
the  additional  provision  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey 
Central  that  the  report  be  held  for  “further  consid¬ 
eration  and  action  as  the  court  may  deem  proper.” 

In  its  report  the  Jersey  Central  said  it  had  sold 
all  its  stock  holdings  in  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.,  169,788  shares,  under  the  plan  approved  by 
the  court,  to  Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  syndicate  man- 
ager,  of  New  York,  for  approximately  $32,500,000 
The  report  stated  there  were  88  subscribers  for  the 
stock,  each  of  whom  has  made  an  initial  pavment 
of  20  per  cent  in  conformity  with  the  court’s  order. 

J.  Earl  Myers,  who  resigned  as  sales  manager 
' if  the  Westmoreland  Fuel  Co.  on  December  1st. 
is  now  in  the  coal  business  in  Pittsburgh  on  his 
own  account,  having  organized  a  new  corporation 
under  the  name  of  the  J.  Earl  Myers  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Union  Arcade  Building. 


Better  Times  Predicted  for  Spring. 

Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  an  address  at  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
stated  that  “business  conditions  throughout  the 
l  nited  States  are  very  much  better  than  they 
were. a  year  ago.’  Reaction  from  business  de¬ 
pression  is  by  no  means  uniform  but  it  is  well 
marked,  he  adds.  Like  other  speakers  and  writers, 
he  refers  to  the  depressed  status  of  the  farmer 
but  states  that  process  of  readjustment  favors 
conditions  in  that  field. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  asked  why,  with  all 
the  comment  as  to  the  small  proportions  of  the 
farming  community,  the  continued  expression  of 
regret  as  to  the  decreasing  proportions  of  the 
farming  population,  there  is  so  much  said  as  to 
the  small  buying  power  of  the  farmer? 

Governor  Harding,  in  conclusion,  said,  “We 
will  reach  a  steadier  level  in'  the  Spring.  The 
present  generation  of  business  men  has  gathered 
a  great  stock  of  experience  which,  of  course,  is 
not  negotiable.  But  because  of  this  experience, 
when  we  do  hit  our  stride,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  a  more 
sound,  more  sane  and  more  substantial  prosperity 
than  we  have  ever  had  before.” 

This  would  only  be  following  out  the  course 
of  history  and  so  may  be  expected  with  confi¬ 
dence.  A  previous  generation  of  business  men 
had  the  experience  of  ’93  to  ’96  to  contend  with, 
and  probably  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  another 
generation  that  had  the  Civil  War  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  panic  of  1873  to  contend  with. 
Each  generation,  it  would  seem,  has  a  siege  to 
pass  through. 


Only  the  D„  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  is  loading  am 
thing  to  the  lakes  this  month  and  that  will  hav 
to  shut  off.  soon.  Never  have  the  shippeij 
dropped  off  in  this  way  before.  The  weather  fc 
sailing  has  been  good  so  far,  but  coal  is  nr 
needed  west  it  appears. 

There  are  again  rumors  of  soft  coal  mines  con 
solidating.  This  time  it  is  said  that  the  con, 
bination  is  of  a  number  of  companies  in  th 
Panhandle  district.  The  New  York  Central  i 
also  said  to  be  looking  hard  at  the  Montour  Co.’ 
mines  near  its  own  in  central  Pennsylvania 
These  are  times  when  doubling  up  is  to  b 
expected. 

On  December  5th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L 
McClurg  celebrated  the  56th  anniversary  of  theii 
marriage.  He  is  78  and  she  is  77  years  old.  Mr 
McClurg  is  sales  ag£nt  of  the  McClurg-Helsdoi 
Coal  Co.,  and  is  to  all  outward  appearance  a.‘ 
active  as  ever.  They  were  married  in  Churchill 
O-  and  came  to  Buffalo  32  years  ago.  He  ha^ 
always  been  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  since  ht 
began  business. 

Certain  Buffalo  dealers  who  used  to  sell  bofh 
coal  and  lumber  are  saying  now  that  they  do  not 
care  to  be  classed  as  coal  men  at  present.  Lumber 
is  at  least  doing  a  little  and  they  are  giving  their! 
time  to  that.  One  of  them  said  this  week  that 
even  where  grate  is  offered  to  him  by  independent; 
anthracite  operators  at  between  $7  and  $8  they 
are  unable  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  The  freight 
is  $3.64,  the  cartage  is  $1  or  more  and  there  is 
always  considerable  shortage,  after  which  there 
is  not  much  left. 

Charles  B.  Kinne,  well-known  coal  man,  died 
at  his  home  on  the  Akron  road  December  5th, 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks  caused  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was  born  in  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  57  years  ago,  and  had  been  in  the  coat 
business  in  Buffalo  in  various  capacities  all  of 
his  business  life.  No  member  of  the  trade  knew 
soft  coal  and  its  handling  better  than  he  did, 
though  he  always  had  a  leaning  towards  farm 
life  and  often  lived  on  one.  The  coal  trade  will 
miss  him  sincerely.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two. 
sons  and  a  daughter. 


C  harles  H.  Dorrance,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  has 
relinquished  the  office  of  general  manager  and  will 
confine  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  vice-president. 
R.  H.  Buchanan  succeeds  him  as  general  manager, 
and  H.  D.  Kynor,  formerly  of  Pottsville,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  genera]  manager. 


J.  Stuart  Frame  Dies. 

J.  Stuart  Frame,  president  of  the  wholesale 
house  of  Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman,  Inc.,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  York  last  Monday,  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation  for  appendicitis  performed  oni 
the  preceding  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Frame,  who  was  46  years  of  age,  was  a  native 
of  Baltimore  and  received  his  education  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  that  city  and  at  the  Eli  Lamb  Friends' 
School.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  when  a  young  man,  and  in  1897 
joined  the  sales  organization  of  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  In  1904  he  resigned  to  go  into  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  business  at  Baltimore  on  his  own  account, 
as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hendley  &  Frame.  Seven 
years  later,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr. 
Frame  became  associated  with  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  connection  he  retained 
for  two  years.  He  then  went  South  and  for  two 
years  was  connected  with  the  Logan  Coal  &  Supply 
Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Returning  North,  he  became  the  New  Haven 
representative  of  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  later  engaging  in  the  wholesale  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Frame  &  Friend.  About  three  years  ago  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Frame, 

I  riend  &  Stineman,  and  branch  offices  were 
opened  in  New  York  and  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  For  the  past  year  or  so  Mr.  Frame  had 
made  his  residence  in  this  city. 

He  was  a^  member  of  the  Baltimore  Country 
Blub,  the  New  Haven  Country  Club  and  the 
Racquet  Club  of  Philadelphia.  During  part  of 
1918  he  was  assistant  bituminous  distributor  for  Con¬ 
necticut.  under  the  State  Fuel  Administrator. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

While  the  current  business  news  lacks  much 
of  interest,  the  week’s  developments  in  the 
field  of  international  politics  have  been  so  im¬ 
portant  as  to  point  the  way  clearly  to  results 
of  far-reaching  consequence.  The  agreement 
to  restrict  naval  construction,  the  so-called 
four-power  treaty,  the  apparent  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question,  and  the  arrangements  which 
it  is  understood  are  being  made  to  modify  the 
German  reparation  terms  will  all  have  a 
tendency  to  restore  stable  conditions  through¬ 
out  the 'world  and  get  conditions  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.  It  may  be  a  slow  process,  but  a  start  has 
been  made  and  there  is  some  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  that.  The  rise  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  the  first  manifestation  of  the  change 
for  the  better,  and  the  influence  thereof  has 
already  been  felt  in  foreign  trade  transactions 
in  certain  lines. 

So  far  as  the  bituminous  trade  is  concerned, 
1921  is  practically  a  closed  book  with  respect 
to  new  orders.  Consumers  are  determined  not 
to  buy  any  more  coal  this  year  unless  it  is 
actually  needed  for  current  use.  and  this  being 
the  case  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until 
|  January  1st.  How  close  are  the  calculations 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  some  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  report  orders  being  received  for  a 
car  or  two  of  coal,  to  be  shipped  right  awa\ . 
In  some  cases  these  come  in  on  account  ot 
!  operations  which  are  closed  down  because  of 
past  reluctance  to  order,  and  the  tonnage  can- 
1  not  be  shipped  out  promptly ;  leading  to  criti- 
|  cism  of  the  operators  not  being  able  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  when  orders  are  given  to  them,  but  of 
course  coal  men  are  used  to  criticism  and  they 
merely  take  such  comment  as  an  indication  that 
some  "folks  are  much  less  well  supplied  with 
tonnage  than  they  would  have  the  trade 
believe. 

So  closely  is  the  purchase  of  coal  being 
watched,  even  by  concerns  that  are  in  a  posi- 
I  tion  to  use  tonnage  right  along,  that  the  output 
1  is  now  the  smallest  of  any  week  since  April, 
and  prices  are  lower  than  at  any  time  eai  hei 
this  year.  In  fact  they  are  the  lowest  since 
1915' or  1916.  Altogether,  it  is  a  remarkable 
i  and  must  unusual  condition  that  has  transpired 
1  in  the  coal  trade  since  the  end  of  October,  and 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  eon- 
i  siderable  shortage  to  make  up  before  the  win- 
i  ter  ends.  After  all  allowance  is  made  for  m- 
j  dustrial  inactivity,  the  fact  remains  that  buying 
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has  been  on  a  very  cautious  basis.  It  is 
improbable  that  extra  buying  in  October 
amounted  to  more  than  three  million  tons,  and 
a  moment's  consideration  will  show  how  small 
a  portion  of  the  decrease  in  tonnage  movement 
to  date  that  represented. 

( )ther  lines  besides  coal  are  being  adversely 
affected  by  buyers  waiting  for  reduced  freight 
rates.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  big 
things  holding  business  back,  and  in  view  of 
the  many  unofficial  assertions  made  as  to  an 
early  reduction,  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  ATice-President  Morrow  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  that  no  reduction  is 
likely  to  transpire  until  April  and  that  coal 
consumers  are  courting  trouble  by  letting  their 
stocks  run  down  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  the 
result  of  a  rumor,  many  times  repeated,  that 
there  will  be  a  cut  very  soon.  As  we  have  so 
frequently  stated,  in  so  large  a  country  as  this 
there  are  many  needs  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  developing  daily,  and  such  holding  back  - 
of  business  as  has  been  witnessed  in  the  recent 
past  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  degree  of  activity 
later  on.  Of  course  the  full  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  be  accomplished  under  more 
regular  operations  will  not  be  achieved.  Some 
wants  postponed  are  never  renewed,  but  there 
is  much  accumulated  for  attention  sooner  or 
later. 

As  a  result  of  recent  developments,  the  latest 
estimate  of  the  year’s  production  of  soft  coal 
is  410,000,000  tons.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
30,000,000  tons  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  con¬ 
servative  figure  at  the  middle  of  the  vear,  but 
the  November  and  December  slump  nullifies 
even  a  later  estimate  of  420,000,000  tons.  This 
puts  us  back  to  the  tonnage  of  the  year  1911, 
when  the  output  was  405,000,000  tons,  and  in 
close  touch  with  the  1910  figures  of  417,000.- 
000  tons,  and  the  1914  figures  of  422,000.000 
tons. 

Put  in  the  briefest  and  most  concise  form, 
the  net  result  is  that  instead  of  the  coal 
trade  doubling  in  the  last  ten  years  (reaching 
810,000,000  tons),  it  is  back  at  the  same  old 
figure,  something  that  has  never  before  trans¬ 
pired.  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say.  While 
there  are  certain  surface  reasons  accounting 
for  a  portion  of  the  loss,  there  must  be  other 
features  that  have  not  received  the  attention 
that  they  deserve,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
trade  organizations  to  ascertain  some  of  these 
features  and  size  up  their  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  consequence. 


The  year's  tonnage  represents  a  loss  of 
about  170,000,000  tons  from  the  high  water 
mark  of  three  years  ago,  the  1918  figures 
being  579,000,000  tons;  which  in  itself  was 
not  so  great  an  increase  from  1911  as  pre¬ 
vious  experience  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
Precedent  would  indicate  a  very  large  gain  in 
a  ten-year  period,  although,  as  we  have  said 
before,  doubling  of  tonnage  would  perhaps 
be  too  much.  But  there  never  has  been  a  time 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  bituminous  coal 
trade  when  the  third  year  after  a  given  date 
showed  a  reduction  in  tonnage,  even  a  small 
one. 

Though  admittedly  manufacturing  is  on  a 
reduced  basis  and  transportation  requirements 
are  smaller  than  they  were,  it  appears  certain 
that  coal  is  being  burned  up  faster  than  it  is 
being'  mined,  and  that  cannot  go  on  indefinitely 
nor  for  more  than  a  brief  time. 

The  anthracite  demand  remains  abnormally 
light  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Mild  weather 
last  winter  is  perhaps  as  much  to  blame  as 
present  climatic  conditions,  as  a  lot  of  coal  was 
carried  over  in  consumers’  cellars  in  small  in¬ 
dividual  supplies.  In  addition  to  the  tonnage 
purchased  since  April  1st,  this  enables  people 
to  get  along  without  buying  much  hard  coal 
now. 

Economy  is  a  feature  of  the  day.  Anthracite 
is  a  valuable  and  necessary  fuel,  but  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  current  developments  that  its  use 
for  domestic  purposes  can  be  curtailed  in  case 
of  necessity,  while  in  the  steam  sizes  there  is 
very  acute  competition  from  bituminous.  This 
should  make  it  manifest  to  the  miners  that 
there  are  limiting  features  to  the  practical  cost 
of  production.  Printing  has  been  curtailed  by 
the  high  cost  of  production  and  so  has  build¬ 
ing,  as  everybody  knows.  The  problem  of  dis¬ 
tributing  tonnage  on  the  customary  basis, 
which  somewhat  suddenly  confronts  the  an¬ 
thracite  people,  is  a  subject  of  the  same  sort. 

The  restriction  of  the  trade  by  virtue  of 
public  necessities,  because  of  high  prices  and 
financial  conditions,  makes  positive  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  better  working  arrangements 
for  the  ensuing  season,  and  a  very  critical 
question  arises  with  respect  to  the  dealers’ 
policy  for  April  1st.  It  is  customary  for  the 
public  to  be  indifferent  to  buying  while  a  strike 
is  in  progress,  and  unless  the  suspension  should 
be  a  long  one  dealers  might  lament  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  a  stock  of  undue  size  on  which  they  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  value  due  to  freight-rate  re¬ 
duction  and  decreased  price  of  coal. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  all  the  past  history  of  the  anthracite  trade, 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Gowen  adminis¬ 
tration,  when  Civil  War  wages  were  reduced, 
anthracite  strikes  have  been  for  an  increase  in 
pay.  It  was  practically  certain  each  time  that 
the  miners  would  get  some  increase,  and  so 
the.  dealer  was  protected  in  carrying  his  stock- 
on  hand. 

This  time  the  situation  is  reversed  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a  substantia! 
reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  must 
weigh  his  obligations  to  his  trade  and  his  ob¬ 
ligation  to  play  the  proper  part  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tonnage,  as  the  producing  interests  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  act  alone  and  hold  the  bag 
for  the  entire  industry.  And  a  further  obliga¬ 
tion  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  miners 
would  have  an  advantage  did  the  dealers  re¬ 
duce  their  stocks  too  closely.  Altogether,  there 
will  be  occasion  for  shrewd  management  in 
determining  what  is  a  just  and  proper  share 
of  the  burden  that  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
tra^’e  at  large. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Market  Conditions  Promise  to  Force  Further  Curtailment  of  Anthracite  Output _ 

Bituminous  Trade  Marking  Time  and  Waiting  for  New  Year. 


Conditions  in  the  anthracite  market  are 
forcing  a  moderate  curtailment  of  output,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  in  circulation,  and  this  will 
become  more  general  unless  demand  picks  up 
very  shortly.  Most  retail  plants  are  filled  to 
the  limit  and  are  not  moving  out  tonnage  fast 
enough  to  enable  them  to  take  in  their  normal 
quotas.  The  companies  have  stocked  all  they 
care  to,  and  the  independents  have  cut  their 
prices  to  a  point  where  they  would  rather 
shut  down  than  make  further  reductions.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  price  as  it 
is  of  dealers  being  precluded  from  increasing 
their  holdings  by  lack  of  space. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  seldom  encoun¬ 
tered  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
present  instance  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to 
several  contributing  causes.  The  weather  is 
the  one  most  frequently  blamed,  but  there 
have  been  mild  seasons  before  now  without 
the  market  becoming  demoralized  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Business  conditions,  unemployment  and 
the  hope  of  a  freight  reduction  also  enter  into 
the  situation. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  approaches  the  latter 
feature  is  one  of  increasing  importance.  The 
mere  cancelling  of  the  three  per  cent  transpor¬ 
tation  tax  on  January  1st  is  influencing  buvers 
to  hold  off  until  after  that  date  when  the  coal 
is  not  needed  right  away.  And  a  great  many 
consumers,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of 
dealers,  cannot  be  talked  out  of  the  notion 
that  a  substantial  cut  in  freight  rates  will  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  probably  not  come 
for  several  months. 

It  is  becoming  harder  for  the  independents 
to  obtain  premiums  even  on  chestnut  coal, 
which  for  the  time  being  is  in  better  demand 
than  stove.  Both  sizes  are  selling  within  the 
range  of  $8  to  $8.25  as  a  general  thing.  Egg 
is  hard  to  move  at  any  price,  and  for  that 
reason  is  being  stocked  and  broken  down  quite 
extensively.  It  can  be  bought  freely  from  the 
independents  at  $7  to  $7.50.  Pea  is  available 
at  from  $5  to  $5.50. 

Of  the  steam  sizes  No.  1  buckwheat  is  in 
the  greatest  over-supply  because  it  is  more 
dependent  on  heating-  requirements  than  rice 
or  barley.  The  market  on  No.  1  is  from 
$2.50  to  $3.  Rice  is  bringing  from  $1.75  to 
$2.25,  according  to  grade,  and  barley  from 
$1  to  $1.25.  Not  much  complaint  is  heard 
about  the  situation  in  barley,  which  is  moving 
well  with  most  shippers,  and  rice  is  not  especi¬ 
ally  troublesome. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 


built  up  at  that  time  were  sufficient  to  last 
the  old  year  out  in  a  good  many  cases,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  will  go  far  in  the  new  year, 
taking  industrial  users  as  a  class.  Of  course 
instances  can  be  cited  of  consumers  having 
three  or  four  months’  supply  on  hand,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  for  every  manufacturing 
concern  so  situated  there  are  several  others 
whose  stocks  will  begin  to  run  low  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  year. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  information  that  sales¬ 
men  pick  up  as  they  go  around.  Buyers  put 
them  off  until  January,  but  intimate  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  talk  business  then.  So,  while 
no  one  expects  much  in  the  way  of  a  recovery 
during  the  two  remaining  weeks  of  1921, 
there  is  a  more  hopeful  feeling  regarding  the 
prospects  after  that.  It  is  recognized  that  De¬ 
cember  is  normally  a  poor  month,  and  this 
year  it  is  somewhat  worse  than  usual  for 
reasons  too  well  understood  to  need  repeating. 

Meanwhile,  pressure  on  the  market  is  being 
reduced  by  mines  closing  down.  This  has  not 
led  to  any  recovery  in  prices,  but  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  cutting  the  supply  down  to  a  point  where 
it  more  nearly  fits  the  demand.  Having  learned 
by  sad  experience  that  to  have  unsold  coal  at 
tidewater  is  to  be  out  of  luck,  shippers  have 
stopped  sending-  it  here  and  the  accumulation 
at  the  piers  and  afloat  is  being  reduced  slowly 
but  steadily.  1  hose  familiar  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  say  that  a  few  days  of  brisk  buying 
would  clean  up  the  surplus. 

Prices  have  been  working  lower  ever  since 
the  first  of  November,  largely  because  of 
forced  sales  of  distress  coal  resulting  from 
over-production,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  be¬ 
cause  of  further  wage  cuts  in  non-union  fields, 
which  are  being  put  into  effect  quietly  and 
without  attracting-  much  attention.  But  even 
allowing  for  reduced  mining  costs,  operators 
have  not  got  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  on 
much  of  the  tonnage  sold  recently,  and  whole¬ 
salers  have  also  taken  some  substantial  losses. 

Spot  prices  are  about  as  follows,  the  quota¬ 
tions  applying  to  average  grades  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  classifications:  Pool  1,  $2.65-$3  per  net 
ton  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2. 25-$2.50;  Pool 
9,  $.2.15-$2.30;  Pool  10,  $1.85-$2.10;  Pool  11, 
$1.65-$  1.85  ;  Pools  31  and  61.  $2.-$2.25 ;  Pools 
30  and  60,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64, 
$1.60-$1.75 ;  Pools  18,  34  and  44.  $1.40-$1.60; 
gas  slack,  $1.40-$1.75. 

Tidewater  prices  remain  practically  un¬ 
changed  at  about  $5.50  to  $5.75  per  gross  ton 
f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool_  9 ;  $5.25  to  $5.40  for 
I  ool  iO,  and  from  $4./5  up  on  lower  grades. 


In  the  bituminous  trade,  interest  centers  on 
the  probable  course  of  events  early  in  1922. 
While  the  past  year's  experience  has  shown 
that  it  does  not  do  to  count  too  heavily  on 
business  revival  setting  in  at  any  particular 
date,  at  the  same  time  it  is  felt  that  some  pick¬ 
ing  up  is  bound  to  take  place  soon  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1st. 

This  idea  is  based  on  the  belief  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  dipped  too  far  downward  follow¬ 
ing  the  big  bulge  in  October,  when  consumers 
were  accumulating  stocks  as  a  safeguard 
against  possible  labor  troubles.  The  reserves 


Better  News  from  Waterbury. 

A  current  press  dispatch  from  Waterbury,  Conn., 
says  that  that  city  is  fast  recovering  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  slump.  Investigators  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,”  it  is  stated,  “have  found  out  that  3,000 
new  hands  have  been  taken  on  by  the  local  factories 
in  the  past  month.  A  year  ago  there  were  27,000 
working  in  the  local  factories,  a  month  ago  the  de¬ 
pression  reached  its  low  ebb,  with  only  16,000  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  factories.  On  December  1  the  number 
employed  had  been  increased  to  19,000  and  new  hands 
are  being  taken  on  daily.  The  brass  and  watch  in¬ 
dustries,  the  mainstays  of  the  city,  are  starting  to 
boom  and  normalcy  is  expected  to  arrive  by  March  1. 
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Little  Improvement  Looked  for  at  Present^ 
Dullness  Pervades  Bituminous. 

The  poorest  business  for  many  a  season  is  re¬ 
ported  by  all  retailers  at  this  time.  All  signs  of  last 
week’s  snowstorm  have  vanished  and  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  some  mild  conditions  that  have  com¬ 
pletely  taken  the  life  out  of  the  retail  business. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  has  made  the  men  in 
the  trade  particularly  anxious  and  they  are  digging 
through  their  records  in  an  effort  to  learn  just  how 
far  back  they  have  slipped.  Most  of  them  state 
that  the  tonnage  moved  for  the  past  six  weeks  is  ' 
not  up  to  that  of  the  six  weeks  last  summer  from 
July  1st.  However,  when  they  figure  on  the  tonnage  i 
for  the  coal  year  to  date  they  usually  learn  that 
they  are  actually  ahead  of  the  so-called  normal  times 
just  before  the  war. 

Little  improvement  is  looked  for  in  the  retail  trade 
until  after  the  holidays,  as  it  never  fails,  no  matter 
what,  the  industrial  conditions,  that  the  consumer  ;i 
curtails  coal  buying  to  the  utmost  just  before  Christ-  I 
mas.  Many  of  the  orders  received  now  often  contain  j 
the  proviso  that  delivery  can  be  made  if  payment  I 
can  be  deferred  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  matter  of  credit  grows  more  serious  each  day j  I 
as  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  experiences  of  the  1 
trade  now  to  have  customers  who  have  heretofore  1 
been  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  to  ask  for  credit. 

On  the  part  of  the  operators  they  have  gone  to 
the  utmost  to  urge  the  dealers  to  take  in  more  coal 
but  with  little  avail.  It  will  really  be  a  miracle  if 
the.  companies  can  keep  the  mines  going  full  time 
until  the  first  of  the  year.  For  several  weeks  the 
independents  have  been  troubled  with  pea  and  egg, 
but  now  even  the  larger  shippers  have  many  cars  of 
these  sizes  standing. 


A  good  deal  of  the  pea  is  finding  its  way  in 
storage,  but  other  efforts  are  being  used  to 'mo 

T161”6  are  many  offers  of  egg  at  off  prici 
from  $/  up  to  $7.75,  the  company  figure,  but  wi 
little  tonnage  disposed  of  locally'  It  is  said  th 
the  independents  are  relieving  themselves  in  a  sm; 
measure  by  breaking  down  egg  into  smaller  siz< 
yet  even  this. has  a  tendency  to  increase  their  differ 
ties  as  the  sizes  smaller  than  nut  accumulate. 

There  are  still  many  extremely  low  retail  price 
but  even  the  most  ardent  of  the  price-cutters  a 
becoming  aware  of  the  futility  of  this  method 
move  coal.  The  lowest  price  for  stove  and  nut  th; 
seems  to  be  openly  offered  is  $13.75,  although  $13.1 
is.  said  to  obtain  in  certain  sections.  There  is  also 
wider  diversity  on  pea  coal,  with  $10.25  the  lowes 
but  on  the  whole  we  believe  that  most  pea  is  no 
being  sold  from  $10.75  to  $11,  as  those  who  ha\ 
cut  deep  on  this  size  are  gradually  coining  back  aft( 
finding  that  low  prices  do  not  move  the  coal. 

Steam  coals  are  still  weak,  particularly  in  the  fac 
of  low  bituminous  coal.  Some  of  the  large  consumei 
ot  buckwheat  with  contracts  have  taken  advantag 
of  some  spot  coal  around  $3  and  are  filled  to  capacit; 
On  rice  coal  there  is  no  demand  worth  considering 
with  spot  coal  purchasable  at  $2.  Barley  demand  i 
moderate  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Extreme  dullness  pervades  the  bituminous  situa 
tion  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  effort  that  producin 
interests  are  even  able  to  move  a  few  days’  outpu 
and  the  tonnage  moved  this  week  has  been  clos 
to  a  record  for  smallness.  The  most  hopeful  in  th 
trade  hardly  expect  -the  balance  of  the  year  to  sho\ 
any  better  results,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  tha 
even  with  storm  conditions  on  the  railroads  the 
wou!d  not  expect  to  see  any  revival  in  trade,  a 
many  of  the  large  manufacturing  plants  at  this  lat 
date  have  a  heavy  tonnage  on  hand,  the  bulk  o 

which  has  been  lying  around  for  considerably  over  ; 
year. 


The  selling  houses  are  also  annoyed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremely  light  tonnage  taken  by  the  railroads  of  late, 

aS  fi  SG€m  t0  have  curtailed  their  orders  re¬ 

cently.  The  roads  are  fast  coming  back  to  old  times 
m  that  they  are  not  at  all  backward  about  telling 
the  price  they  will  pay  for  coal,  which  is  much  below 
even  the  present  low  market  figures.  Despite  these 
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prices  shippers  often  have  been  glad  to  get  a  rail 

I  order,  as  it  helps  them  in  getting  out.  the  moderate 
commercial  tonnage  that  has  been  offering  all  season. 

The  reluctance  with  which  the  consumer  gives 
orders  almost  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  have  combined  in  a  plan  to  stay  out 
of  the  market,  until  the  end  of  the  year  at  least. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  certain  special  and  high  grade  coals,  for  which 
some  little  inquiry  has  been  made  recently  by  the 
big  iron  plants. 

It  is  also  somewhat  odd  to  hear  complaints  occa¬ 
sionally  of  slow  delivery  of  coal  after  it  has  been 
ordered.  The  consumer  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  mines  are  only  working  part  time  and  coal 
cannot  be  mined  until  sufficient  orders  are  in  hand 
to  warrant  starting  up.  In  addition  to  this  even 
after  coal  is  loaded  railroad  movement  is  far  from 
prompt,  which  is  also  natural  when  traffic  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  warrant  making  up  trains  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  cars  have  accumulated.  Due  to 
the  short  working  time  there  are  numerous  reports 
of  a  Christmas  lacking  in  cheer  to  many  miners  this 
year,  who  are  actually  lucky  if  they  have  made 
three  months  time  in  the  last  half-year. 

Those  concerns  interested  in  tide  business  report 
little  activity  and  only  a  few  foreign  cargoes  clear 
weekly,  while  the  bunker  trade  is  also  very  light  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  old-time  traders. 

The  price  situation  is  undeniably  weak  and  while 
we  quote  a  fair  average  of  prices  there  are  many 
•quotations  at  times  much  below  these  figures:  Pool  1 
has  recently  moved  at  $2.75  to  $3.00;  Pool  71,  $2.25 
to  $2.65;  Pool  9,  $2.15  to  $2.60;  Pool  10,  $1.85  to 
$2.15,  and  Pool  11,  $1.50  to  $2.10. 


FAIRMONT  TONNAGE  DECLINES  BOSTON  MONOTONOl  S 


Maintaining  an  Export  Standard. 

“Various  means  have  been  suggested  for  re¬ 
moving  the  cause  of  complaint,”  says  the  Mining 
Congress  Journal  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
American  coal  is  in  disfavor  in  certain  foreign 
markets  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  some  of  the 
tonnage  shipped  abroad  during  the  export  boom. 
One  is  that  the  right  of  inspection  before  payment 
be  granted;  another,  that  reliable  agents  of  American 
firms  be  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  re¬ 
gaining  the  confidence  of  their  foreign  customers 
which  has  been  lost. 

“Another  is  that  the  exporting  concerns  agree  upon 
methods  of  grading  and  maintain  a  joint  inspection 
bureau  with  authority  to  issue  certificates  of 
guarantee.  The  latter  method  is  similar  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  followed  by  the  grain  exporters. 

“It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  say  what 
method  should  be  adopted,  but  rather  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  thrown  out  broad  hints  that  unless  the  exporters 
themselves  adopt  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  export  shipments  the  Government  is  liable  to 
step  in  and  do  it  for  them.  Of  all  things  conceivable, 
this  would  be  the  most  undesirable,  for  if  there  is 
anything  the  coal  industry  does  not  want,  and  does 
not  need,  it  is  more  Government  regulation.” 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  shipped  from  Lake  Erie  ports  in  recent 
weeks,  as  reported  by  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange, 
also  total  loadings  for  the  season  to  date  and  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  several  years  past : 


Week 

ended 

Cargo 

Vessel 

Coal 

fuel 

November 

6 

493.797 

17,138 

U 

13 

369.574 

10,037 

(( 

20 

261,741 

11,828 

U 

27 

335,949 

10,756 

Season  to 

Nov.  27 

22.221,654 

750.626 

Cor.  period 

1920.. 

21,933.293 

1,218,880 

u  u 

1919  . 

21,570,208 

1,030.355 

u  » 

1918  . 

28,091.514 

1,272,814 

Total 


Current  Business  Light,  but  Operators  Hope 
New  Year  Will  Bring  Change. 

Indications  are  that  the  production  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  will  show  up  about  the  same  as  last 
week ;  perhaps  it  may  be  some  lighter  if  the  empty 
order  does  not  brace  up  any.  A  total  of  907  cars 
of  coal  were  loaded  in  the  Fairmont  region  on  Mon¬ 
day,  of  that  the  mines  on  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  B.  &  O.  loaded  512  cars,  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  145  cars,  and  the  Monongahela,  2c0  cars. 
Operations  on  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
loaded  43  cars  on  Monday,  while  those  on  the 
Monongahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  217 
cars. 

Early-week  pier  shipments  were  poor,  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  but  five  cars  off  the  Monongah  Division, 
although  railroad  fuel  loading  was  a  slight  bit 
stronger  Monday  than  for  a  few  days  at  256  cars , 
of  that  the  B.  &  O.  secured  119  cars.  Of  512  cars 
loaded  on  the  B.  &  O.  Monday,  474  went  east  and 
38  west. 

There  is  a  more  optimistic  feeling  in  some  channels 
as  to  a  return  of  business  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
although  everyone  realizes  that  the  miners  who  have 
not  already  done  so  must  accept  a  lower  wage  scale. 
This  is  what  is  destined  to  come  to  the  coal  mining 
industry,  it  is  believed.  The  fact  that  the  L  pper 
Potomac  miners’  fields  have  agreed  voluntarily  to  take 
a  wage  reduction  is  referred  to  quite  frequently  here. 
Non-union  talk  continues  in  the  Morgantown  section, 
but  there  apparently  has  thus  far  been  no  stampede 
in  that  direction. 

A  total  of  955  empties  were  ordered  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  on  Tuesday,  of  which  the  mines  on 
the  B.  &  O.  desired  499,  those  on  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  137,  and  the  operations  along  the  Monongahela 
319,  with  50  on  the  Charleston  Division  and  212  on 
the  Monongahela  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded 
299,550  tons  of  coal,  or  41,300  tons  less  than  the 
previous  week.  The  only  increase  was  on  the 
Western  Maryland,  which  gained  171  cars. 

Prevailing  Prices. 

Trading  continues  to  be  limited,  prices  are : 
Mine-run,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  slack,  $1.25  to  $1.40,  three- 
quarters,  $1.50  to  $1.80. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  aggregated  but  186  cars  of  coal,  which  is 
a  drop  of  2 77  from  the  previous  week.  Little  if  any 
of  this  coal  is  going  abroad,  but  is  shipped  coastwise 
to  New  England.  Arlington  pier  shipments  last  week 
off  the  division  totaled  25  cars. 

Weekly  railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah 
Division"  totaled  1,208  cars,  or  82  less  than  the 
previous  week.  As  a  whole  railroad  fuel  loading  has 
dropped  about  200  cars  a  week  compared  with 
November,  but  is  running  pretty  much  the  same 
as  October.  Railroads  apparently  have  stored  con¬ 
siderable  coal.  Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  individu¬ 
ally  secured  568  carloads,  or  29  cars  more  than  the 
previous  week,  but  foreign  roads  with  a  total  of 
640  cars  showed  a  drop  of  111  cars.  _  . 

General  freight  movement  on  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  and  through  the  Grafton  gateway  showed  an 
ease-up  last  week.  A  total  of  4,447  freight  loads,  or 
439  cars  less  than  the  previous  week,  were  moved 
east  of  Grafton,  while  the  coal  movement  was  3,380 
loads,  or  495  cars  less  than  the  previous  week. 

Eastern  coal  loading  last  week  off  the  Monongah 
Division  was  2,307  loads,  or  863  cars  less  than 
the  previous  week.  Wbstern  loading,  at  248  carloads, 
showed  a  loss  of  8  cars  compared  to  the  previous 

^The  daily  average  of  idle  mines  on  the  Monongah 
Division  last  week  was  205,  as  against  195  the  week 
before. 


N.  E.  Arnold,  who  recently  purchased  the  re¬ 
tail  business  of  the  Elk  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at 
Marion.  Ohio,  has  changed  the  name  to  the 
•Charter  Oak  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 


A  Correction. 

The  recent  statement  in  these  columns  that  four 
anthracite  mining  companies,  the  Raven  Run  Coal 
Co.,  the  Raven  Run  Colliery  Co.,  the  Mary  Coal 
Co"  and  the  Girard  Mining  Co.,  had  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Fowler  mine  cave  bill-  was  incorrect. 


No  Parallel  in  History  for  Lack  of  Demand- 
Sluggishness  Bids  Fair  to  Continue. 

The  coal  market  continues  its  monotonous,  unin¬ 
teresting  career  with  no  outstanding  incidents  or 
changes  to  mark  any  improvement  for  the  better, 
unless  we  except  the  slightly  lower  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  steady  march  of  the  calendar,  with 
December  more  than  half  gone,  and  the  two  coldest 
months  of  the  year  yet  to  come.  If  January  and 
February  do  not  bring  considerably  lower  tem¬ 
peratures,  coal  men  say,  with  consequent  heavier  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel,  the  trade  will  have  passed  through 
one  of  the  worst  periods  in  its  history.  As  it  is, 
present  lack  of  demand,  particularly  in  the  bituminous 
trade,  has  had  no  parallel  for  two  generations. 

This  dulness  and  sluggishness  bids  fair  to  continue 
for  some  time  to  come,  as  in  the  view  of  local  prog¬ 
nosticators,  there  is  no  event  on  the  horizon  that 
will  affect  coal  movement  prior  to  April  1st,  when 
the  coal  miners’  wage  agreement  expires,  unless  it 
be  a  reduction  in  freight  rates.  This  is  a  matter  that 
must  receive  consideration  and  will  sooner  or  later 
develop,  but  as  it  is  under  the  regulation  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  body,  and  must  receive  multifarious  pre¬ 
liminaries,  there  is  need  of  much  patience.  Moreover, 
the  roads  bringing  coal  into  New  England  have  been 
notoriously  weak  in  earning  power  and  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  receipts  is  sure  to  bring  controversy  and 
delay. 

As  for  the  first  of  April,  both  operators  and  miners 
are  buckling  their  belts  and  rolling  up  their  sleeves 
for  a  fight  to  the  finish.  While  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  men  will  have  to  eventually  accept 
a  reduction,  it  is  not  thought  they  will  take  it  except 
under  the  most  compelling  circumstances.  This  may 
mean  rioting  and  much  disorder  with  closing  down 
of  all  union  mines. 

The  non-union  mines  would  then  have  to  take  the 
burden  of  shipping  forward  soft  coal,  and  it  wouldn’t 
be  many  days  before  the  cry  of  shortage  would 
appear  from  certain  sections.  A  great  many  users 
of  bituminous  have  little  if  any  reserve,  though  the 
larger  corporations,  notably  mills  and  public  utilities, 
in  this  region,  have  stocks  sufficient  for  three  to 
five  months. 

Getting  Orders  Like  Pulling  Teeth. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  hereabouts,  anything  that 
would  indicate  the  slightest  possibility  of  bringing  an 
order  to  book  is  chased  to  its  lair  with  the  fidelity  of 
a  hound  on  the  scent.  Getting  orders  has  for  some 
time  been  as  one  coal  man  put  it,  “like  pulling  teeth.” 
simply  because  consumers  have  no  use  for  more  coal. 
At  least  they  don’t  want  to  tie  up  any  more  funds 
than  necessary  and  they  are  aware  that  they  can  get 
all  the  coal  they  want  whenever  they  want  it.  This 
is  certainly  not  conducive  to  bargaining,  since  the 
buyer  is  aware  he  has  the  seller  “on  the  hip,”  so  to 
speak. 

Good  Southern  coal,  which  means  generally  pool  1 
and  about  the  only  kind  accepted  without  cavil,  is 
still  being  quoted  at  the  nominal  figure  of  $6.50  gross 
ton,  cars  Boston  with  alongside  deliveries  $6.30. 
This  latter  figure  leaves  mighty  little  for  the  surplus 
side  of  the  ledger,  even  with  pool  1  Pocahontas 
coal  at  Hampton  Roads  around  $4.75  down  to  $4.65, 
since  the  smaller  bottoms  running  all  the  way  from 
800  to  2,500  tons,  receive  between  $1.20  and  $1.30 
freight.  Large  bottoms  go  from  90  cents  to  $1.00 
though  85  cent  tonnage  is  available. 

According  to  one  of  the  prominent  boat  brokers 
here,  there  is  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  profits 
at  going  rates.  He  says,  “What  can  you  make  on 
a  trip,  when  towing  costs  65  cents,  docking  one  cent, 
undocking  four  cents,  trimming  15  cents  and  crews’ 
wages  20  cents  per  ton?  Figure  it  out  and  then 
complain  about  returns  or  dividends !” 

One  house  expressed  itself  as  willing  to  consider 
lower  than  $6.50  on  cars  Boston  for  the  best  Poca¬ 
hontas  or  New  River  product  providing  the  amount 
wanted  was  substantial  enough  and  concessions  to 
$6.35  have  also  been  named.  Some  coal  is  selling 
at  $6.25  gross  ton  cars  Boston  and  a  little  under, 
generally  understood  to  be  a  mixture  of  pools  1  and 
2,  while  distress  coal  has  even  been  disposed  of 
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under  $6  a  gross  ton  on  cars  at  Boston. 

The  Pennsylvania  coal  is  maintaining  about  the 
same  prices  that  prevailed  last  week,  with  the  best 
pool  1  being  offered  at  $3.00  net  ton  mines,  pool  9 
at  $2.25  to  $2.50  and  pool  10  $2.00  to  $2.25.  Lower 
prices  are  offered  on  certain  of  the  other  pools, 
but  in  general  these  poorer  quality  coals  make  no 
appeal  to  New  England  interests.  Shippers  quote 
them,  however,^  thus  giving  the  consumer  apparently 
a  wide  range  of  choice,  with  varying  prices.  “Pools,” 
as  such,  are  nevertheless,  no  longer  accepted  at  their 
face  value.  Keen  buyers  to-day  either  purchase 
their  coal  “with  certificate  attached”  or  have  it 
analyzed  in  their  own  or  other  reliable  laboratories. 

Bad  Situation  in  Anthracite. 

Independent  sellers  of  anthracite  have  no  word  of 
encouragement  to  offer,  but  assert  that  the  situation 
is  as  bad  as  it  can  be  and  that  business  is  at  a 
standstill.  “It  isn’t  any  worse  because  it  can’t  be  any 
worse,  was  the  statement  of  the  anthracite  sales 
manager  of  a  large  independent  wholesale  house 
I  don’t  see  anything  that’s  going  to  help  matters, 
either.  Retail  dealers  are  stocked  up.  The  public 
hasn’t  got  the  money  or  if  it  has,  is  in  the  grip  of 
a  wave  of  economy,  that’s  got  us  all  beat.  The 
weather .  so  far  has  been  a  fair  imitation  of  a 
California  wet  season.  Of  course,  we  need  cold 
weather,  but  a  few  days  of  freezing  is  far  from 
enough.  I  see  signs  of  lower  prices  on  the  retail 
horizon.  Not  that  I  think  that  the  moderately  lower 
prices  possible,  will  stimulate  consumption  appreci¬ 
ably,  but  certain  dealers  are  out  after  more  business, 
i  he  only  way  they  can  get  it  is  by  shading  the 
locally  ,  accepted  and  general  price.  This  is  being 
done  right  now.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  other 
retailers  follow  suit  when  they  become  really  aware 
of  what  is  going  on.” 

Retailers  are  only  using  part  of  their  coal  moving 
equipment  and  with  their  large  stocks  on  hand  are 
averse  to  taking  more  deliveries  from  their  source  of 
supply  until  the  householder  has  relieved  them  of 
some  of  their  heavy  surplus.  But  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  cannot  be  coerced  nor  cajoled,  particularly  if 
his  purse  does  not  bulge.  He  thinks  hard  coal  is 
too  high  and  in  that  (die  retailer  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  him  though  the  merchant  says  he  does  not  see 
any  chance  of  lower  prices  until  the  coal  operator 
reduces  first.  And,  of  course,  the  coal  operator 
cannot  reduce  until  the  coal  miner  accepts  lower 
wages.  Thus  the  dog  chases  his  tail  around  and 
there  is  no  end  to  the  tale. 

As  for  prices,  stove  and  nut  is  in  fairly  plentiful 
supply  at  prices  ranging  from  $8.25  to  $8.60  with 
more  being  taken  at  the  former  figure.  Straight  egg 
can  still  be  had  below  $7.00  gross  ton  mines  though 
quotations  are  from  $6.90  to  $7.50.  Pea  is  offered 
from  $5  to  $5.50  while  buckwheat  and  barley  hold 
at  their  low  figures  of  the  preceding  week.  A  some¬ 
what  lower  temperature  has  been  in  evidence  this 
week  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  a  continuance  of 
snow  and  freezing  that  a  moderate  briskness  in  the 
trade  may  develop. 


Smokeless  Operators  Elect  Officers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Smokeless  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  held  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago,  the  following  officers  were  elected’ 

nEMEnWhite'  °f  Glen  White’  W’  Va->  President; 
O.  M  .Deyerle,  of  Bluefield,  first  vice-president; 

'  •  Cross,  of  Macdonald,  second  vice-president 

and  George  R.  Collins,  of  Charleston,  treasurer. 

Lew  board  of  governors — T.  E.  Houston  and 
O.  M.  Deyerle,  Pocahontas  district;  W.  P.  Tams 
and  P.  M.  Snyder,  Winding  Gulf  district;  S.  A. 
Scott  and  G.  II.  Gaperton,  New  River  district, 
and  John  Steeinblugler  and  George  Wolfe,  Tug 
River  district. 

Membership  committee — S'am  Patterson,  for 
Norfolk  &  Western;  W.  B.  Beale,  for  Virginian 
and  George  Wolfe  for  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

1  he  present  secretary,  E.  J.  McVann,  will  retire 
on  the  first  of  the  year,  resuming  his  law  practice 
in  Washington. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 

Deffiand  Remains  at  Low  Ebb,  With  a 
Super- Abundance  of  Coal  in  Sight. 

The  Cincinnati  coal  market  for  the  last  week 
does  not  seem  to  have  shown  any  improvement 
over  the  discouraging  conditions  of  the  week 
before.  Spot  demand  was  at  a  very  low  mini¬ 
mum  and  continued  weakness  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  practically  every  variety.  Nut  and  slack, 
both  of  smokeless  and  bituminous,  were  slightly 
stronger,  but  this  was  due  to  a  shortening  of  the 
supply  rather  than  to  any  increase  of  demand. 

Distress  sales  continued  to  rule  the  market  and 
prices  .  were  accordingly  demoralized.  Normal 
quotations  meant  nothing  for  the  time,  for  there 
was  always  coal  at  the  buyer’s  own  price  that 
was  trying  to  escape  demurrage  charges.  The 
outlook  for  December  seems  hopeless  and  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  field  as  a  whole  have  been  reduced 
to  less  than  25  per  cent — and  even  this  appears 
to  be  too  much,  measured  by  the  demand. 

The  considerable  falling  off  of  domestic  call 
served  to  curtail  loading  significantly  in  the 
smokeless  districts,  which  had  previously  lost 
most  of  their  tidewater  and  New  England  busi¬ 
ness.  A  fair  degree  of  activity  was  maintained 
for  a  time  in  the  Winding  Gulf  and  Pocahontas 
districts,  but  even  this  showed  some  loss  later 
m  the  week. 

New  River  Miners  Leave  Union. 

In  the  New  River  district,  the  miners  asked  to 
be  1™*  back  to  work  under  the  wage  conditions 
of  1917,  but  the  operators  declined  to  violate  their 
contract  with  the  union.  Thereupon  the  workers 
of  five  large  properties  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  union  charter  and  accepted  non-union  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  lower  scale.  It  is  said  that  this 
means  that  the  New  River  district  soon  will  be 
wholly  non-union. 

Operations  in  the  bituminous  districts  are  on 
a  very  low  percentage,  due  to  a  failure  of  all 
sorts  of  demand.  The  present  movement  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  that  of  contract  shipments  and  these 
are  subnormally  low,  being  confined  largely  to 
public  utilities  and  established  industries.  Even 
the  railroad  demand  is  very  much  curtailed  on 
account  of  the  greatly  reduced  volume  of  traffic. 

While  over-shipment  on  consignment  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  to  a  considerable  extent  responsible 
tor  present  diminished  demands,  and  the  mild 
weather  explains  in  part  the  lower  call  for  domes¬ 
tic  fuels,  there  is  no  question  that  the  anticipation 
of  an  early  reduction  of  freight  rates  is  causing 
buyers  who  do  not  need  supplies  for  immediate 
use  to  hold  up  their  purchases  in  the  belief  that 
a  new  transportation  schedule  will  mean  nothing 
less  than  a.  saving  to  them  of  the  full  amount  of 
tie  reduction  proposed.  Hence  operators  are 
anxious  to  have  the  changes  that  are  to  be  made 
effected  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  at  least  remove  the  most  serious 
impediment  to  business  and  will  effect  a  measure- 
able  stabilization. 


until  the  occasion  for  added  production  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  manifest. 

In  the  selling  market,  there  is  apparent  a  grad¬ 
ual  but  certain  elimination  of  companies  that  are 
unequal  to  the  current  severe  strain.  Half  a 
dozen  offices  of  these  concerns  have  closed  within 
a  few  weeks  past  and  it  is  probable  there  will  be 
others,  though  confidence  still  is  expressed,  after 
a  number  of  disappointments,  that  better  condi¬ 
tions  are  in  sight  with  the  passing  of  the  holiday 
season  and  the  advent  of  the  new  year. 

Retail  sales  in  Cincinnati  and  adjacent  cities 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  are  very  disap 
pointing.  They  have  fallen  off  until  their  daily 
and  weekly  volume  is  small.  Most  dealers  say 
that  deliveries  are  few  and  far  between.  They 
charge  this  to  the  mild  weather  and  to  the  lack 
of  ready  funds  by  men  who  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

A  few  of  them  say  that  there  has  been  a  pretty 
general  under-estimate  of  the  amount  of  fuel  left 
over  from  the  preceding  mild  winter— a  condition 
not  generally  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  deficiency  of  sales.  There  has  been  some 
cutting  of  prices,  but  not  much.  The  higher  gas 
rate  now  adopted  by  the  city  council  and  defi¬ 
nitely  accepted,  goes  into  effect  this  week  Deal¬ 
ers  are  hopeful  that  this  will  help  out  in  the 
shortage  of  orders. 


Charles  M.  Thorpe,  president  of  the  Van  Wyck- 
I  horpe  Co.,  retail  coal  dealers  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
died  on  the  7th  at  the  age  of  69. 


Distress  Goal  Still  in  Evidence. 

It  doesn’t  mean  much  at  this  time  to  quote 
prices,  tor  the  bulk  of  the  spot  sales  appear  to 
be  made  on  distress  bids,  which  are  distressingly 
out  of  proportion  to  production  costs.  Smoke- 
CS?  il™P  quotations  have  ranged  between  $3 
and  $4.50,  the  former  being  the  distress  sale 
Smokeless  egg  ranged  between  $1.50  and 
V./a.  Run-of-mme  went  pretty  low,  sales  having 
been  made  under  emergency  conditions  as  low  as 
a  dollar,  and  from  that  to  $2.  Nut  and  slack 
made  a  slight  recovery  from  very  low  depths 
and  sold  at  from  85  cents  to  $1. 

(Jperators  at  last  began  to  realize  that  one  of 
the  salient  needs  was  a  real  rest  from  operation, 
and  suspensions  were  numerous.  Some  of  the 
arger  companies  boarded  up  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  their  buildings,  told  their  employes  to 
use  what  coal  they  needed  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  there  would  be  no  more  mining 


SLASHING  AT  BALTIMORE 

Both  Line  and  Tide  Prices  Suffer  as  Result 
of  Keen  Competition. 

The  price  list  for  soft  coal  of  all  kinds  at  this 
point,  and  markedly  for  the  high  grade  steam 
coals,  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  over-keen 
competition.  The  fact  that  the  export  and  bunker 
trade  is  exceptionally  poor,  and  that  line  business 
is  so  light  that  there  is  a  rush  to  take  any  and 
a  1  orders,  has  created  an  unfortunate  condition. 

As  a  regular  run  the  best  grades  of  steam  coals 
are  selling  from  $2  to  $2.10,  with  a  few  specialized 
+Coa  s0  °n  the  market  commanding  around  $2.25 
to  $2.35  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mine.  The  nature  of 
this  competition  is  better  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  some  Pool  9  and  71  was  disposed  of 
at  this  point  during  the  past  week  as  low  as  $1.80. 

Even  at  the  higher  prices,  a  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  are  selling  in  the  present  market  below 
actual  production  costs,  or  at  least  without  profit 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  middleman,  who  in 
quite  a  few  instances  here  has  probably  found 
recently,  when  he  takes  into  consideration  de¬ 
murrage  and  rejection  overhead,  that  he  has  no 
margin  of  profit  to  record  for  recent  operations. 

i  oor  grades  of  steam  coals  are  way  down  the 
list.  Some  sales  of  around  $1.40  to  $1.50  being 
noted.  Best  grade  gas  lump  of  Pennsylvania 
production  is  for  the  most  part  around  $2  10 

$180etoa$2m°nt  SCreened  is  obtamable  at  from 

Only  One  Cargo  Exported  This  Month. 

If  the  end  of  November  was  a  poor  coal  ex¬ 
porting  month,  then  the  opening  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  is  worse.  For  the  first  half  of  the  month 
only  one  ship  cleared,  this  being  the  first  sailing 
on  export  coal  account  since  November  25  This 
one  ship  sailing  in  the  first  half  of  December 
carried  5,410  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  2,000  tons  of 
bunkers. 

Despite  another  wet  snow,  hard  coal  dealers 
here  still  report  the  situation  as  to  demand  sub¬ 
normal  There  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt,  in  the- 
ace  of  both  household  economy  in  consumption 
due  to  financial  reasons  and  the  continued  very 
mild  winter  to  this  writing,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  normal  shortage  in  receipts  here  has 
been  absorbed. 

While  more  or  less  guess  work,  some  dealers 
here  estimate  that  the  present  shortage  in  cellars 
and  yards  against  the  amount  usually  there  in 
mid-December  is  about  70,000  to  80,000  tons  at 
present.  The  very  open  winter  weither  so  far 
has  provided  a  means  of  very  easy  delivery. 
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BUFFALO  STILL  WAITING 


QUIET  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Not  Much  Business  Expected  in  Bituminous 
Till  Stocks  Are  Depleted. 

It  may  be  the  idea  of  some  readers  of  this  column 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  gather  up  unpleasant 
;  things  to  say  about  the  soft  coal  trade,  but  quite 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  So  much  is  said  that  is 
discouraging  that  one  gets  sick  of  the  effort  to  find 
anything  else.  Not  only  is  it  said  that  the  demand 
is  exceedingly  small,  but  that  it  is  still  decreasing, 
so  that  at  this  rate  many  of  the  shippers  will  before 
long  find  it  impossible  to  do  business  at  all,  let  prices 
be  what  they  may.  There  will  be  a  certain  amount 
of  routine  business,  that  must  be  kept  up  anyhow 
and  there  will  not  be  much  else  till  general  business 
is  more  active  again. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  matter  of  miners’  wages, 
while  it  is  a  factor  in  the  difficulty,  is  not  large 
enough  to  make  or  unmake  the  trade  of  itself.  One 
Allegheny  Valley  operator  says  that  a  neighboring 
mine  is  paying  its  men  a  matter  of  $3.50  a  day,  while 
he  is  paying  $7.50,  yet  it  is  throwing  its  coal  on  this 
market  at  a  cut  price  without  being  able  to  sell  it. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  consumers  are  loaded  up 
with  coal  and  often  not  able  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  prices  if  it  should  seem  desirable.  Further 
shutting  down  of  mines  is  held  to  be  the  remedy,  if 
there  is  any  remedy. 

And  yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  anybody 
is  surprised.  It  was  all  expected  when  the  big 
flurry  of  last  year  took  place.  In  fact,  that  was 
really  the  period  of  bad  business.  It  was  so  un¬ 
healthy  that  it  is  going  to  take  years  to  recover  from 
it.  A  few  people  were  shrewd  enough  to  make  good 
money  then  and  careful  enough  to  keep  it,  but  the 
rule  is  to  the  contrary.  If  any  members  of  the  trade 
go  to  the  wall,  as  is  constantly  predicted  of  this  or 
that  concern,  it  will  be  mainly  because  the  unhealthy 
confidence  and  the  foolish  lavishness  of  the  bulge 
period  have  brought  it  about. 

Consumers  Well  Fixed  for  the  Present. 
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In  conditions  like  these  all  that  the  steady  bitu¬ 
minous  shipper,  who  has  gone  through  such  times 
before  and  always  does  all  he  can  to  prevent  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  any  sort,  can  do  is  to  hold  fast  to  what 
trade  there  is  left  to  him  and  wait  till  it  improves. 
It  is  not  likely  to  pick  up  very  fast.  So  much  coal 
is  now  held  by  the  consumer  that  he  is  not  really 
in  need  of  buying  heavily  to  meet  the  expected  April 
suspension.  As  to  the  shipper,  a  standstill  of  some 
weeks  would  be  welcome.  Maybe  if  the  stocks  are 
allowed  to  run  down  considerably  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned.  Lower  wages  will  in 
time  help  consumption,  if  they  do  not  at  once,  and 
a  belter  uniformity  will  also  be  beneficial. 

Much  is  said  at  present  of  slow  collections.  Some 
shippers  say  they  are  giving  much  of  their  time  to 
studying  the  finances  of  their  customers  and  they 
find  that  the  commercial  agency  reports  are  not  of 
so  much  assistance  as  they  ought  to  be. 

As  to  bituminous  prices,  the  reports  do  not  agree 
well.  It  is  not  usually  worth  while  to  record  in¬ 
dividual  cuts,  even  if  they  do  indicate  the  tendency 
of  the  market,  but  they  are  pretty  common  now. 
General  quotations  are  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas 
lump,  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump, 
$2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  all  mine-run,  and 
$1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  plus  $2.36  on  Allegheny 
Valley  and  $2.51  on  other  coals  for  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  about  as  quiet  as  formerly, 
though  the  showing  of  winter  weather  in  the  past 
few  days  has  helped  it  some.  Nobody  is  anxious 
to  buy,  as  is  shown  by  the  cutting  of  prices  by  some 
of  the  independent  mining  companies. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  season  are  finished,  the 
amount  being  about  3,814,487  tons,  subject  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  slight  change,  as  against  3,584,286  tons  in  1920, 
an  increase  of  six  per  cent.  The  season  mostly 
closed  with  the  lakes  as  open  as  in  midsummer,  but 
the  companies  appeared  to  think  they  had  coal 
enough  on  the  upper-lake  docks  and  did  not  wait  for 
navigation  to  close. 


Advertising  isn’t  like 
seldom  gets  away  from 


fishing,  for  the  “big  one” 
the  persistent  advertiser. 


Operators  Making  Plans  for  New  Year — 
Busy  Period  Anticipated. 

Another  bad  week  for  the  operators  in  the  Johns¬ 
town  District  and  the  prospects  for  good  business 
before  the  first  of  the  year  are  indeed  remote,  with 
operators  turning  their  attention  more  to  laying  plans 
for  the  period  after  the  new  year  is  ushered  in,  than 
figuring  on  more  business  for  the  balance  of  1921. 

“I  look  for  a  big  volume  of  business  after  the  first 
of  the  year,”  stated  one  operator,  in  talking  of  the 
coal  situation,  which  is  now  in  about  as  deep  a  “rut” 
as  possible.  He  gave  as  his  reasons  the  fact  that 
the  transportation  tax  will  be  taken  off  the  first  of 
the  year,  a  possible  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on 
all  lines  later,  which  seems  to  be  certain,  and  the 
fact  that  by  that  time  the  stocks  that  the  buyers  have 
in  surplus  will  be  used  up. 

Taking  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  the 
possibility  of  some  real  wintry  weather,  it  looks  very 
much  like  there  will  be  a  boom  in  the  business  at 
that  time,  and  operators  are  hoping  that  there  will 
be,  and  they  will  be  given  the  chance  to  get  caught 
up  a  little  on  their  back-production  for  this  year. 

Market  Back  in  “Dumps” 

During  the  past  month  the  production  in  the  district 
fell  off  considerable  and  the  month  of  December 
started  out  as  though  a  fair  production  would  be 
turned  out,  but  the  second  week  shows  the  old  mar¬ 
ket  back  in  “the  dumps”  and  prices,  if  anything  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  they  were. 

Some  operators  report  that  their  sales  the  past 
few  days  have  been  averaging  about  the  same  as  the 
first  part  of  the  month,  but  others  report  a  gradual 
slowing  up  in  the  sales.  Inventories  that  are  being 
taken  at  the  industrial  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year 
probably  cause  a  lot  of  “short-buying”  in  order  that 
the  amount  on  hand  to  be  counted  will  not  be  large, 
some  of  the  operators  claim.  This  has  featured  the 
close  of  practically  all  years,  they  state. 

Non-union  mining  sections  continue  to  produce  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  in  the  district,  while  the  union  mines 
are  just  drifting  along,  many  of  them  idle,  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  production. 

Mines  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  working 
about  60  per  cent,  it  was  stated  by  operators  who 
control  most  of  the  mines  in  that  section  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Five  days  a  week  is  about  the  best  they  can 
get  out  of  most  of  them,  while  a  few  of  them  are 
reported  as  working  full  time.  As  in  the  other  parts, 
however,  there  are  many  of  the  mines  closed  down  in 
this  section,  awaiting  an  increase  in  activity  in  the 
industry.  < 

Slack  Scenes  at  Mines. 

Mining  conditions  in  and  around  Hooversville  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  poor  outlook,  according  to  operators 
there.  The  opening  of  the  Custer  mine  a  short  time 
ago  has  helped  matters  along  somewhat  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  but  other  mines  are  running  but  four  or  five 
days  a  week,  and  reports  are  current  that  this  time 
may  be  reduced. 

.  If  the  U.  M.  W.  would  consent  to  a  readjustment 
of  wages,  in  order  that  this  district  might  compete 
with  other  fields  properly,  more  business  would  come 
this  way,  operators  claim.  The  operators  would  then 
be  in  a  position  to  step  out  into  territories  that  they 
cannot  “touch”  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
heavy  cost  of  producing  the  fuel. 

The  prices  for  the  week  show  little  change,  some 
operators  reporting  sales  a  little  lower  than  last  week, 
Pool  9  selling  anywhere  from  $2.00  to  $2.30;  Pool 
10  from  $1.75  to  $2.00;  and  Pool  11  from  $1.75  to 
$1.80.  The  latter  grade  was  quoted  during  the  week 
as  low  as  $1.50  in  some  sections  of  the  district. 


To  Develop  Ohio  Coal  Lands. 

Bellaire,  Ohio,  Dec.  15. — The  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co.,  which  owns  a  tract  of  several  thousand 
acres  near  Powhatan,  Ohio,  plans  to  spend  a  million 
dollars  in  opening  the  field,  A.  C.  King,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  announced  today.  The  immediate 
program  calls  for  a  shaft  and  tipple  in  addition  to 
200  houses.  The  contract  for  the  tipple  and  shaft 
will  be  let  within  a  few  days,  it  is  stated. 


Further  Decline  Shown  in  Coal  Exports — • 
Little  Activity  in  Current  Market. 

In  the  coal  market  at  Hampton  Roads  and  the 
events  during  the  past  week,  no  new  influence  has 
made  its  appearance,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  unfolding 
another  chapter  in  a  story  that  has  already  become 
familiar  to  those  who  follow  up  the  developments  of 
this  trade.  New  England  shipments  have  continued 
on  about  the  same  scale  as  before,  while  exports 
have  shown  signs  of  still  further  contraction. 

The  outlook  as  a  whole  seems  to  favor  the  New 
England  and  coastwise  business,  the  latter  showing 
up  more  favorably  than  the  former  on  account  of 
recent  storms  off  the  New  England  coast,  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  movement  of  traffic,  particularly 
barges  which  transport  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
New  England  coals.  Export  business  is  altogether 
obscure. 

Curtailment  in  shipments  from  the  mines  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  slight  reduction  of  stocks  at  tide.  It  was 
the  first  occasion  in  which  there  has  been  any  real 
reduction  in  stocks  since  they  began  gradually  to 
increase  in  October,  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that 
war  tax  will  be  omitted  on  coastwise  and  export 
shipments  after  December  31st,  and  the  slowly  but 
steadily  downward  course  of  prices,  may  also  be 
causes  for  the  reduction  of  stocks  at  tide. 

Vessel  tonnage  has  also  been  extremely  irregular. 
In  fact  there  has  been  little  relief  from  the  general 
depression  of  this  industry  up  till  now,  but  the  be¬ 
lief  is  steadily  spreading  that  the  spring  will  witness 
a  general  revival  of  activity  in  this  line. 

The  rate  of  movement  at  the  piers  during  the  past 
week  has  hardly  changed  from  what  it  was  a  week 
ago.  A  light  decline  amounting  to  less  than  a 
thousand  tons  a  day,  showed  that  affairs  were  still 
moving  along  in  about  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  for  other  weeks  past. 

Big  Decrease  in  Dumpings. 

Fort  records  show  that  a  total  of  201,906  tons 
was  dumped  into  vessels  for  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  9th,  as  against  206,811  tons  for  the  previous 
week.  For  the  year  to  date  14,700,325  tons  passed 
over  the  piers,  while  20,305,810  tons  was  dumped 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  market  exhibits  little  activity  so  far  as  cur¬ 
rent  transactions  are  concerned,  and  in  consequence 
quotations  have  little  strength.  There  is  a  drop  of  50 
cents  per  ton  in  bunker  prices  from  last  month; 
making  the  present  bunker  prices  here  $4.75  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  piers,  for  New  River  and  Pocahontas. 
Allowing  for  commissions  this  rate  is  equivalent  to 
about  $1.70  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  price  quoted  before  the  war,  but 
the  railroad  freight  rate  remains  pegged  at  $2.80  per 
gross  ton,  the  same  rate  as  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
year.  Shippers  have  urged  a  reduction  in  this 
freight  rate  for  some  time,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
making  much  progress  along  this  line. 

Other  quotations  during  the'  week  were  for  Fool  1, 
$4.75  to  $4.90;  Pool  No.  2,  $4.65  to  $4.75;  while 
Pools  1  and  2  mixed  were  quoted  at  $4.70  to  $4.80. 

Pools  5,  6  and  7  with  no  activity  and  very  little  on 

hand  at  piers;  no  quotations  were  available  for  this 
grade.  There  was  some  distress  coal  at  tide  which 
was  quoted  as  low  as  $4.45  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
piers.  Domestic  prices  for  car  load  shipments  were 
on  lump  and  egg  from  $3.00  to  $3.25  per  ton  mines, 
while  nut  and  slack  was  being  quoted  at  about  25 

cents  per  ton  less.  The  best  grades  of  domestic 

coals  were  being  offered  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  ton 
mines. 


There  was  a  hearing  at  tbe  Newport  (Ky.) 
Court  House  on  Friday  last  before  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Railroad  Commission,  of  the  case 
brought  by  tbe  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New¬ 
port  and  Covington,  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the 
recent  increase  from  $1.56f4  to  $1.90  of  the  L.  & 
N.  freight  rate  on  coal  from  the  Hazard  and 
Harland  fields.  Coal  buyers  and  Kentucky 
operators  fought  the  increase,  and  West  Virginian 
operators  contended  for  it  as  a  just  differential. 
No  decision  was  rendered. 
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CHICAGO  INACTIVE 

Smokeless  Coal  Stocks  Show  Reduction — 
Hope  of  Freight  Reduction  Still  Exists. 

The  Chicago  coal  market  continues  to  show  but 
little  sign  of  activity.  The  continuation  of  the  dull¬ 
ness  in  the  market,  however,  was  marked  during  the 
past  week  by  two  more  or  less  encouraging  features. 
Screenings  ruled  stronger  and  better  prices  were  ob¬ 
tained.  The  other  encouraging  feature,  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  stocks  of  smokeless  coal.  The  offerings 
of  cheap  smokeless  coals,  which  have  cut  such  deep 
inroads  into  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  months,  were  smaller  and  Illinois 
and  Indiana  operators  consequently  experienced  a 
betterment  in  demand. 

Retailers  are  not  optimistic  over  their  late  fall  and 
winter  business.  The  consumers  continue  to  hold  off 
buying  and  in  this  they  have  been  aided  by  unusually 
mild  weather  during  the  past  three  weeks.  Since  the 
first  of  December,  the  thermometer  in  Chicago  has 
seldom  been  below  freezing,  and  the  consumers  have 
not  used  a  normal  supply  of  coal  to  date.  Complaint 
is  also  heard  from  retailers,  that  many  factories  are 
buying  steam  coals  and  selling  it  to  their  employes 
for  domestic  use.  While  this  practice  cannot  be  called 
ethical  in  all  respects,  the  manufacturers  are  doing 
this  as  a  help  to  some  employes  where  wages  and 
hours  have  been  considerably  cut. 

Slump  in  Mine  Operation. 

Illinois  mines  have  slumped  off  in  running  time  to 
35  per  cent,  or  slightly  above  one-third  time.  Mines 
are  shut  down  in  many  sections  and  the  operators 
show  little  interest  in  producing  more  coal  with  the 
market  situation  such  as  it  is.  Many  of  them  are 
selling  their  production  at  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  the 
mines  working  and  the  stocks  from  accumulating  too 
rapidly. 

Indiana  mines  are  about  equal  to  Illinois  mines  in 
running  time  and  both  states  have  large  quantities 
of  coal  stored  at  the  mines  and  loaded  in  cars  without 
billing.  Consignment  coal  on  the  Chicago  market  has 
become  a  great  burden  for  some  of  the  wholesalers 
who  do  this  character  of  business. 

In  analyzing  the  situation,  men  in  the  local  trade 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  say  that  while  the 
industrial  situation  is  daily  improving,  employment 
situation  is  better  with  more  men  at  work  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  retail  business  of  the 
country  warrants  further  manufacturing  activities, 
the  coal  market  can  feel  none  of  the  general  im¬ 
provement  in  business,  recognized  in  other  lines.  The 
cause  of  this  is  probably  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
freight  rate  situation,  especially  when  so  much  is  be¬ 
ing  said  about  pending  reductions.  Users  of  steam 
coal,  if  they  can  hold  off  contracting  for  several 
months’  supply  of  coal  will  do  so,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  more  favorable  quotations  when  freight  rates 
are  reduced. 

Operators  Optimistic. 

The  sooner  something  definite  is  done  either  one 
way  or  the  other  relative  to  the  freight  rate  situa¬ 
tion,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  lines  of  business 
and  particularly  the  coal  trade,  where  freight  charges 
constitute  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
product. 

While  the  railroads  are  lamenting  the  fact  that 
they  are  moving  “much  less  freight”  the  figures  on 
the  number  of  cars  handled  during  the  past  month 
compared  with  the  same  month  a  year  ago  do  not 
show  such  a  falling  off.  During  November  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  handled  126,000  cars  compared  with 
141,000  for  the  same  month  in  1920,  while  the  Rock 
Island  road  handled  116,000  compared  with  125,000. 

While  the  Chicago  market  is  now  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
with  a  sluggish  demand  and  hand-to-mouth  buying 
the  order  of  the  day,  many  of  the  operators  feel  op¬ 
timistic,  believing  that  with  the  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  questions  at  the  conferences  in  Washington, 
manufacturing  will  resume  on  a  much  wider  scale, 
and  with  the  present  coal  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
industrial  plants  limited  as  they  are,  it  is  very  likely 
that  a  much  better  late-winter  demand  for  coal  will 
be  experienced  than  anticipated  at  this  time. 
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Chicago  Notes 


C.  A.  Simpson,  grain  and  coal  dealer  of  Romney, 
Ind.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week. 

J.  L.  Simmons,  coal  man  from  Canton,  Ill.,  was 
in  Chicago  on  business  last  week. 

George  Barker,  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  recently. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  was  in  Chicago  recently. 

James  Fenlon,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau 
of  Galesburgh,  Ill.,  is  in  Chicago  this  week. 

George  S.  Tracey,  ice  and  fuel  dealer  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  la.,  was  in  Chicago  on  business  last  week. 

F.  J.  Johnson,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Cor¬ 
nell,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week. 

R.  L.  Rote,  retail  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of 
Monroe,  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

D.  W.  Buchanan,  president  of  the  Old  Ben  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  visiting  some  of  his  companies’  mines 
this  week. 

H.  C.  Woods,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.’s  advertising,  has  been  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  sales  manager. 

H.  L.  Jump,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office  for 
Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  last  week. 

Mark  Woodley,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  &  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co.’s  mines,  was  in 
Chicago  this  week  for  a  few  days. 

C.  D.  Moran,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Wells-Elkhorn  Coal  Corp.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  during  the  past  week. 

D.  Brown,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kentucky 
&  Tennessee  Coal  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  called  on 
friends  in  the  Chicago  trade  this  week. 

O.  M.  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  Co.,  returned  Sunday  from  a  week’s 
trip  throughout  Illinois,  calling  on  some  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  Wabash  R.  R.  is  preparing  for  a  mine  strike 
m  the  spring  by  storing  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
in  the  city  of  Springfield,  according  to  railroad 
officials. 

Rowland-Power  Consolidated  Collieries  Co.  have 
opened  an  office  in  the  McCormick  Building.  T.  D. 
Haskett,  vice-president  and  George  S.  Ford  is  sales 
manager. 

Walter  Bledsoe,  head  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co., 
is  in  Louisiana  on  a  hunting  trip.  Mr.  Bledsoe 
divides  his  time  between  Chicago  and  Terre  Haute 
offices  of  his  company. 

J.  L.  Forepaugh,  of  the  lake  forwarding  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Western  Fuel  Co.  at  Cleveland, 
was  a  visitor  in  Chicago  last  week.  He  says  Cleve¬ 
land  docks  are  loaded. 

W.  T.  Wright,  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral,  with  headquarters  at  Benton,  Ill.,  has  been 
promoted  to  supervisor  of  coal  traffic,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Carbondale,  Ill. 

C.  H.  Hill,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Beloit,  Wis. ; 
A.  F.  Stevens,  Sandwich,  Ill.,  and  O.  A.  McNiel,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  all  visited  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  during  the  past  week.' 

Frank  L.  Farrington,  Illinois  State  president  of 
the  U.  M  W.,  last  week  issued  a  statement  urging 
Illinois  miners  to  stand  by  him  regardless  of  “all 
consequences”  in  the  Illinois  controversy  with  J.  L. 
Lewis,  international  president. 

A  branch  office  of  the  newly  organized  J.  H. 
Harmon  &  Co.,  wholesale  coal  dealers,  will  soon 
be  opened  in  Flint,  Mich.  Mr.  Harmon  was  for¬ 
merly  part  owner  of  George  Pope  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

I.  D,  Brent  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Flint  office. 

Fred  E.  Koch,  formerly  connected  with  the  Traf¬ 
fic  Department  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Harrisburg 
Colliery  Co.  This  concern  has  just  moved  its  offices 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Fisher 
Building. 
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During  the  past  month  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  collected  almost 
five  hundred  dollars  in  small  railroad  coal  claims 
for  its  members.  This  is  an  association  service  which 
more  of  the  retailers  should  take  advantage  of  by 
becoming  members  of  the  association. 

George  Reed,  general  sales  manager  and  vice-  j 
president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  returned  to  Chi-  j 
cago  this  week  from  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  where 
he  attended  a  freight  rate  hearing  on  the  differential 
in-rates  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  central  Illinois 
and  points  in  Kansas.  The  original  setting  of  this 
hearing  was  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  but  was  changed 
to  Excelsior  Springs. 

Efforts  to  have  the  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  Co. 
purchase  the  Indiana  Coal  Railway  Division  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Ry.  Co.,  thus  saving 
the  division  from  possible  abandonment,  are  pro-  • 
gressing  according  to  John  M.  Barnard,  member  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  Inspection  of  the 
property  will  be  made  soon  by  Pere  Marquette  offi-  | 
cials.  Receivers  for  the  division  have  applied  to  I 
the  commission  for  permission  to  abandon  the  road 
because  it  is  losing  money. 

The  Franklin  Coal  Co.  has  taken  over  the  retail  j 
business  of  Richards  &  Son.  This  includes  their  ! 
18th  Street  yard,  35th  Street  yard  and  a  yard  at 
Rosehill,  Ill.  W.  O.  Hawkins,  formerly  Chicago  I 
manager  for  Richards  &  Son,  is  now  associated  ; 
with  the  Franklin  Coal  Co.  The  Richards  &  Son  | 
will  continue  to  do  a  wholesale  business  in  Chicago,  I 
this  being  a  branch  office,  with  M.  E.  Goodman  the  I 
appointed  manager.  Terre  Haute  is  the  main  office  j 
of  Richards  &  Son. 


Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Banquet. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants' 
Association,  held  last  Monday  night,  was  probably 
the  liveliest  in  the  history  of  the  association.  More 
than  seven  hundred  tickets  were  sold  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  only  a  few  of  this  number  did  not  put  in. 
an  appearance  for  the  event. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Homer  J.  Buckley, 
of  Buckley-Dement  &  Co.  He  gave  an  interesting 
and  educating  talk  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  bringing 
out  their  relation  to  the  coal  business  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  manner. 

The  entertainment,  which  followed  the  speaking 
and  the  banquet,  embraced  some  of  the  best  talent 
obtainable,  not  from  one,  but  from  several  of  the 
most  notable  cabarets  and  cafes  in  Chicago. 

The  banquet  committee  of  the  association,  which 
so  well  arranged  the  affair,  consists  of  L.  B.  Steele, 
of  the  L.  B.  Steele  Coal  Co.;  M.  E.  Keig,  Con¬ 
sumers’  Co. ;  A.  Frank  Druely,  of  the  Druely  O’Brien 
Coal  Co.;  George  I.  Methe,  with  F.  G.  Hartwell 
Co. ;  J.  P.  Quinlan,  of  the  Edgewater  Coal  Co. : 
Adam  Glaser,  Bakty  Coal  Co.;  F.  B.  Brandt,  J.  J 
Wallace  Coal  Co.;  Edward  Foley,  of  Ryan-Foley 
Co.;  F.  E.  Carey,  of  the  F.  E.  Carey  Coal  Co.;  E. 
Sorenson,  of  Windsor  Park  Coal  Co.;  C.  C.  Collins, 
Barr  &  Collins,  and  Paul  Snyder,  of  the  Calumet 
Coal  Co. 


Textile  Plants  Busy. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  the  New  England 
industries  which  first  felt  the  depression  have  re¬ 
sumed  in  good  form.  A  dispatch  from  Boston 
states : 

“Spindles  in  New  England  textile  mills  are  hum¬ 
ming  this  pre-Christmas  season  as  they  have  not 
hummed  since  the  -business  slump  which  followed 
the  war. 

“Worsted  spindles  are  on  a  basis  of  92.2  per  cent 
activity;  woolen  spindles  79.1  per  cent;  cotton  textiles 
on  an  80  per  cent  basis.” 

Probably  100  per  cent  activity  is  as  rare  at  a 
mill  as  at  a  mine  and  the  above  figures  therefore,  re¬ 
port  a  decidedly  good  state  of  affairs.  Except,  in  a 
few  sections  like  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  metal  in¬ 
dustries  in  New  EhgHnd  are  not  such  important  fac¬ 
tors  as  they  were  years  ago,  and  there  is  less  sig¬ 
nificance  attached,  therefore,  to  the  statement  that 
metal-working  establishments  are  on  a  quiet  basis. 

[Next  week  many  plants  will  be  closed  down  for 
customary  inventory,  but  this  is  in  line  of  usual 
routine.] 
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leather  Continues  to  Adversely  Affect 
Movement  of  Coal  to  Interior. 

The  weather  man  has  been  unkind  to  the  coal 
rade,  which  has  been  basing  anxious  hopes  for  bet¬ 
ter  business  upon  steady,  settled  winter  weather. 
Instead  there  has  been  melting,  sloppy  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  as  mild  as  any  spring  day,  and 
interest  in  buying  coal  has  lapsed  insofar  as  there 
could  be  a  lapse  from  so  slight  a  previous  interest. 
The  state  of  trade  may  be  based  upon  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  With  the  temperature  standing  as  high 
as  it  has  been  for  some  days  past,  there  is  unlikely 

to  be  any  activity  in  buying.  ,  ,  . 

Tonnage  received  at  the  docks  at  the  head  ot  the 
lakes  for  the'  season  of  navigation  over-ran  1920  by 
almost  1,500,000.  This  establishes  what  has  been 
mentioned  in  this  column  heretofore,  that  there  is 
not  and  has  not  been  for  a  long  time  the  slightest 
chance  of  any  shortage  of  coal  in  the  dock  supply 
for  the  Northwest.  This  could  have  been  said  three 
months  ago.  It  has  entirely  eliminated  the  force  of 
the  plaint  offered  early  in  the  season  that  orders  must 
be  placed  early  or  the  Northwest  would  freeze  to 
death.  This  was  uttered  by  some  railroad  representa¬ 
tives  and  by  a  well-known  ex- judge  who  became 
identified  with  the  trade  in  a  regulatory  capacity 
during  the  war. 

Slow  Movement  from  Docks. 

The  coal  moving  from  the  docks  to  the  interior 
is  limited  to  very  moderate  amounts.  Prices  on  soft 
coal  have  been  weak  and  uncertain,  with  docks  quot¬ 
ing  Hocking  lump  and  Youghiogheny  as  low  as 
$625  at  the  dock,  and  dock  run  at  $5.75.  Screen¬ 
ings  have  been  moving  fairly  well  because  of  the 

mild  weather,  at  around  $4.  . 

The  prospect  for  prices  on  dock  coal  is  that  it 
will  be  a  repetition  of  that  season  of  a  number  of 
years  ago,  when  the  docks  were  heavily  stocked 
As  a  result  of  a  desperate  effort  to  turn  the  coal 
into  money,  prices  were  wrecked.  Should  there  be 
a  severe  run  of  weather  it  might  steady  and  restore 
prices  but  present  indications  point  to  a  bushwhack¬ 
ing  era  in  which  it  is  open  season  all  the  time  for 
an  order  and  no  methods  are  barred  to  bag  the 

game-  .  , 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  number  ot  newcomers 

in  retail  ranks,  there  has  not  been  much  complaint 
of  cutting  prices  to  the  domestic  trade.  This  is 
largely  because  the  domestic  business  runs  largely 
to  hard  coal,  on  which  there  is  no  chance  for  much 
fluctuation.  The  gas  coke  market  has  taken  a  drop 
of  $1  50  a  ton  because  of  accumulated  stocks,  retail¬ 
ing  now  at  $14.  Many  can  remember  in  the  good 
old  days,  when  gas  coke,  not  prepared  size,  sold  at 
$5  or  so  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  all-rail  trade  continues  to  be  confined  to  nar¬ 
row  volume.  '  Retailers  put  in  a  car  now  and  then, 
but  they  are  not  moving  much  soft  coal  for  domestic 
purposes,  while  the  steam  trade  refuses  to  function 
beyond  an  immediate  need.  As  there  has  noj  .]>ee”  a 
time  this  winter  when  there  was  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  moving  coal  either  by  rail,  truck  or  team,  no  one 
worries  over  what  the  future  may  bring  forth. 
Though  buyers  have  no  faith  in  either  markets  or 
prices,  they  have  wonderful  faith  that  the  future 
will  continue  to  be  as  kind  as  the  past. 


Anthracite  Mines  on  P art  Time. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Dec.  15. — Six  collieries  of  the 
Temple  Coal  Co.  shut  down  today  because  of  dull¬ 
ness  in  the  coal  market,  making  idle  approximately 
4,000  men  and  boys.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Hillside 
Coal  &  Iron  companies  have  collieries  closed  that 
employ  10,000  men,  and  8,000  men  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.  are  on  strike. 

President  Allen,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Company, 
said  tonight  that  a  number  of  his  company’s  mines 
would  have  to  close  within  a  few  days  unless  the 
coal  business  improves. 

One  thousand  employes  of  the  Jermyn  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  today  agreed  to  accept  a  5  per  cent  cut  in 
wages  and  make  other  concessions  to  obtain  the 
reopening  of  the  mines. 


Intense  Competition  for  What  Little  Business 
There  Is  to  Be  Had. 

With  the  coal  trade  in  Columbus  still  unbearably 
dull,  cut-rate  prices  from  the  non-union  fields,  in 
West  Virginia  are  playing  havoc  with  what  little 
business  operators  are  able  to  obtain.  Prices  now 
quoted  by  many  West  Virginia  concerns  are  so  low 
that,  even  with  the  differential  in  freight  rate  that 
has  heretofore  helped  Ohio  operators,  the  market  is 
under  that  of  the  Ohio  field. 

The  low  prices  are  described  by  many  dealers  as 
“ruinous.”  The  unusually  low  price  of  Pocahontas 
lump,  which  in  some  instances  is  quoted  at  $2.90,  is 
making  it  hard  for  Ohio  lump  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  both  quality  and  price. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
conditions  could  become  any  worse  than  they  were, 
but  this  is  actually  the  case.  Throughout  most  of 
the  summer  and  fall  production  in  the  southern  Ohio 
field  ranged  from  18  to  25  per  cent,  but  for  the 
past  three  weeks  it  did  not  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Most  Hocking  Mines  Closed. 

The  majority  of  the  mines  in  the  Hocking  field  are 
shut  down  entirely.  Six  or  eight  mines  out  of  almost 
400  are  averaging  perhaps  two  days  a  week  and 
others  about  one  day  a  week.  The  outlook  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  discouraging,  at  least  for  the  rest  of  De¬ 
cember  and  the  first  part  of  January.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  there  may  be  some  stocking  up  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  February  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  shortage  in  the  spring,  when  a  strike 
is  expected  to  result  from  efforts  to  reduce  wages. 

That  there  will  be  a  determined  effort  to  put  mine 
wages  back  to  where  they  were  before  the  war 
seems  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Com¬ 
petition  of  the  non-union  West  Virginia  fields  com¬ 
pels  such  a  move  as  a  self-protective  step. 

The  price  of  screenings  stiffened  again  this  week 
as  the  result  of  the  shortage  of  this  grade.  The 
demand  has  not  increased,  but  the  shortage  was  due 
to  the  low  production  of  lump.  Screenings  were 
quoted  this  week  at  $1.25  for  Hocking  and  Pomeroy, 

$1  to  $1.15  for  West  Virginia,  and  $1.50  for  Poca¬ 
hontas. 

Lump  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  week,  with 
the  exception  that  Pocahontas  is  off  10  cents  to 
jobbers  from  the  $3  price  quoted  last  week.  The 
market,  however,  is  from  $3  to  $3.50.  Some  good 
West  Virginia  six-inch  lump  is  being  offered  at  $2.10, 
and  this  is  cutting  in  on  the  Hocking  market  at 
$2.75  to  $3.  White  ash  lump  is  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Ken¬ 
tucky  lump  $2.65,  and  Pomeroy  $2.75  to  $3. 

Hocking  mine-run  is  from  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Pomeroy 
mine-run  the  same;  Pocahontas  mine-run  $1.75  to 
$2,  and  other  West  Virginia  mine-run  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Tuttle-Burger  Coal  Co.  Expanding. 

The  Tuttle-Burger  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York,  is 
sending  out  the  following  announcement . 

“We  are  planning  along  broader  lines  than  here¬ 
tofore  contemplated  the  general  expansion  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  soft  coal  department. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  H.  L.  Harnden, 
formerly  connected  with  the  wholesale  firm  of  Car- 
field  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  for  several  years  a  specialist 
in  merchandising  bituminous  coal,  will  give  his  sole 
attention  to  the  management  of  this  department  of 
our  company. 

“We  believe  that  his  progressively  wide  experience 
in  handling  coals  from  the  various  regions,  together 
with  his  keen  perception  of  coal  values,  will  shortly 
place  our  bituminous  service  upon  the  same  plane  of 
general  efficiency  as  our  anthracite  department.  With 
the  personnel  of  our  office  as  now  constituted,  we 
feel  thoroughly  geared  to  furnish  and  maintain  just 
about  100  per  cent  of  performance  in  the  shipment 
of  the  highest  grade  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coals.” 

Another  addition  to  the  Tuttle-Burger  sales  or¬ 
ganization  is  K.  F.  Cramer,  of  Hartford,  who  has 
been  appointed  Connecticut  representative.  He  will 
also  cover  part  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cramer,  who 
is  a  Princeton  graduate  of  class  of  1916,  was  with  the 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  for  a  year  and  a  half. 


Higher  Court  Holds  Judge  Anderson  Went 
Too  Far  in  His  Injunction. 

Chicago,  Dec.  15. — The  injunction  putting  a  ban 
on  the  check-off  system  of  collecting  miners’  dues 
recently  issued  by  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  in  the 
Federal  court  at  Indianapolis  was  ordered  today  to 
be  recast,  in  a  ruling  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  was  remanded  to  Judge  Ander¬ 
son  with  instructions  to  enter  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  while  the  case  is  being  reheard.  The  injunc¬ 
tion  was  ordered  suspended  on  the  plea  of  counsel 
for  the  miners’  union. 

The  opinion  held  that  the  District  Court,  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  restraining  order,  had  erred  in  several  par¬ 
ticulars,  especially  in  enjoining  the  performance  of 
the  check-off  system  in  the  central  competitive  field, 
when  the  relief  granted  was  confined  to  the  Border¬ 
land  Coal  Corporation,  which  brought  the  original 
action  against  the  miners  in  behalf  of  itself  and  more 
than  eighty  other  companies. 

The  court  ruled  that  Judge  Anderson’s  order 
should  have  included  only  the  Borderland  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  since  the  other  companies  did  not  appear 
as  complainants  and  were  not  even  named  in  the  bill. 

The  prohibition  of  the  unionization  or  attempted 
unionization  of  the  mines  should  have  been  limited 
to  “the  threatened  or  direct  interfering  act”  shown 
by  the  petitioners  bill,  the  opinion  set  forth,  and  the 
prohibition  against  the  distribution  of  money  in  the 
West  Virginia  territory  should  also  have  been 
limited. 

The  check-off  system,  the  court  said,  was  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  contracts  and  records  to  be  a  volun¬ 
tary  assignment  of  miners’  wages  to  meet  union  dues, 
paid  by  the  company  to  the  union  treasurer  at  the 
miners’  direction. 


DEATH  OF  J.  S.  CUNNINGHAM 

Leading  West  Virginia  Operator  Fatally 
Injured  by  Fall  on  Pavement. 

James  S.  Cunningham,  one  of  the  best  known  coal 
operators  in  West  Virginia,  died  in  Charleston  last 
Monday  from  injuries  sustained  by  a  fall.  The  fatal 
accident  occurred  as  he  was  entering  his  residence, 
his  skull  being  fractured  when  he  slipped  on  a 
cement  walk. 

Col.  Cunningham  was  president  of  the  Bengal  Coal 
Co.,  with  mines  in  Logan  County;  also  general 
manager  of  the  Kentland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  was 
interested  in  a  number  of  other  coal  companies  in 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  In  addition, 
ne  had  been  for  years  personal  consulting  engineer 
for  E.  J.  Berwind,  of  New  York. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  of 
Charleston,  and  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  was  actively 
interested  in  charitable  movements.  He  was  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a  Shriner,  life  member 
of  the  Elks,  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  Rotary  Club  and  various  local 
organizations  and  clubs  in  the  east. 

Colonel  Cunningham  was  of  rugged  Scotch  ancestry 
and  was  born  in  Eckley,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  September  7,  1856.  After  graduation  from 
Lehigh  University  in  1879  he  was  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Co., 
then  general  manager  of  the  Midvale  Ore  Co.  bor 
the  past  32  years  he  had  been  consulting  engineer 
and  geologist  for  the  Berwind  interests,  and  since 
locating  in  Charleston,  14  years  ago,  he  had  been 
identified  personally  with  varied  enterprises. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and  two 
sons,  Walter  H.  and  Roy  H.,  who  live  at  Huntington. 


In  Kansas  mobs  of  women  have  been  busy  this 
week  preventing  the  operation  of  mines  by  men  who 
refused  to  go  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  Alexander 
Howat,  former  state  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  who 
is  now  in  jail.  When  Howat  was  put  out  of  office 
by  the  international  leaders  of  the  organization,  some 
of  Kansas’s  miners  formed  a  new  union  and  called  a 
strike. 
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SUBSIDIZING  OUR  SHIPS 

Some  Shipping  Men  Doubt  the  Effectiveness 
of  Such  Measures. 

President  Harding,  it  is  stated,  will  shortly  send  a 
special  message  to  Congress  declaring  that  only 
through  a  subsidy  can  an  American  merchant  marine 
be  established.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  subject 
o  ten  wonder  why  it  is  that  American  ship  owners 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  owners  without  Gov¬ 
ernmental  assistance.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  house  organ  of  the  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  rep¬ 
resents  the  views  of  one  important  interest  in  the 
ocean  transportation  business : 

“We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  neces- 
sary  steps  to  be  taken  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine. 
We  have  heard  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Shipping  Board  announce  that  a  large 
merchant  marine  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
profitable  disposal  of  surplus  products  which  would 
otherwise  demoralize  our  internal  markets. 

‘We  have  heard  the  whole  gamut  of  proposed 
remedies,  each  one  of  which,  according  to  its  author, 
is  the  only  means  whereby  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
can  take  a  leading  place  among  sea-going  nations. 

Never  Worked  in  the  Past. 

Remembering  similar  declarations  in  the  past,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  doubt.  Free  materials,  free  ships, 
discriminating  duties,  subventions,  subsidies,  mail 
contracts,  personal  bounties — each  has  had  its  ardent 
advocates,  and  none  its  predicted  effect. 

Frankly,  we  may  doubt  the  efficacy  of  all  royal 
roads  to  sea  supremacy,  of  all  short  cuts  and  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  which  promise  to  lead  us  to  the 
top  over  night,  as  a  maritime  nation.  And  we  may 
continue  to  doubt  until  we  can  believe  what  Chair¬ 
man  Lasker  declares,  namely,  that  a  Merchant 
Marine  is  essential  to  our  trade. 


PUSHING  DOMESTIC  COKE 

By-Product  Company  Seeks  to  Safeguard 
Interests  of  Retailers. 

The  advertising  campaign  now  being  conducted 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  by  a  by-product  coke 
company  is  naturally  arousing  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  among  producers  and  handlers  of  anthracite. 
It  is  the  latter  fuel  which  will  be  affected  chiefly  if 
a  large  number  of  householders  adopt  coke  for  use 
in  their  furnaces  and  ranges. 

Some  apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the  injury 
that  may  result  to  the  hard  coal  trade  if  the  efforts 
to  popularize  coke  as  a  domestic  fuel  are  success¬ 
ful  in  seaboard  territory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  these  fears  are  largely  unwarranted.  It  is  an 
old  story  about  anthracite  production  having  attained 
its  peak  and  perhaps  passed  it.  The  hard  coal  de¬ 
posits  are  strictly  limited  in  area  and  the  older  mines 
are  gradually  being  exhausted.  Such  relatively  small 
development  work  as  is  under  way  only  suffices  to 
maintain  the  output  upon  its  present  basis,  and  fu¬ 
ture  increase  in  demand,  such  as  will  naturally  occur 
with  the  growth  of  population,  must  be  taken  care 
of  by  coke,  gas  and  other  substitutes  for  hard  coal. 

I*or  this  reason,  when  one  takes  a  long-range  view 
of  the  situation,  the  anthracite  producers  have  little 
to  fear  from  by-product  competition.  Likewise  the 
developments  along  this  line  do  not  justify  any  un¬ 
due  alarm  on  the  part  of  retail  coal  dealers.  If  the 
public  buys  coke  for  domestic  purposes  on  a  large 
scale  it  will  be  distributed  almost  entirely  by  those 
now  handling  coal  at  retail.  It  will  simply  mean 
that  they  will  have  to  carry  a  stock  of  coke  as 
well  as  coal. 

How  Dealers  Are  Protected. 

The  by-product  company  in  question,  it  is  true, 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

— 

Bituminous  Tonnage  Off  36%  from  Octobei 
Peak  and  Lowest  Since  April. 

Production  of  soft  coal  continues  to  plunge  down 
ward,  and  during  the  week  ended  December 
touched  the  lowest  level  reached  at  any  time  sine* 

ia^7^oriL  The  t0tal  output  was  approximately 
7,077,000  net  tons.  The  daily  rate— 1,179,000  tons- 
showed  a  decrease  of  16  per  cent  in  compariso: 
with  the  rate  in  Thanksgiving  week. 

In  comparison  with  production  in  late  October, 
the  decrease  was  36  per  cent.  The  present  slump 
is  in  large  part  a  reaction  against  the  artificia 
stimulus  lent  by  the  apprehension  of  consumers  over 
a  possible  stoppage  of  transportation.  While  that 
apprehension  was  felt,  coal  was  flowing  into  stor¬ 
age.  Now  that  it  is  for  the  moment  allayed,  coal 
is  flowing  out  of  storage.  How  arcute  is  the  present 
depression  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  7,077,000  tons  was  the  smallest  in  any 
full-time  week  since  that  of  April  30,  when  6,984000 
tons  were  produced. 

The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is 
shown  below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 

“Net  Tons — \ 


Week  ending- 
November  12 
November  19  . 
November  26 


December  3  .  7,077,000 


Fundamental  Cause  of  Failure. 

Chairman  Lasker’s  statement  is  open  to  dispute 
because  it  is  founded  upon  a  serious  fallacy,  a 
fallacy  which  underlay  the  entire  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920,  and  which,  therefore,  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  adhered  to  throughout  all  the  actions  of  the 
Shipping  Board  since  the  passage  of  that  Act.  This 
premise,  from  which  as  a  starting  point  most  of  the 
misapprehensions  have  flowed,  is  simply  that  foreign 
trade  will  follow  efficient  steamship  service,  partic¬ 
ularly  where  the  ships  are  pioneering. 

“No,  shipping  always  follows  trade,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  cannot  create  it.  The  question  of 
an  American  foreign-going  Merchant  Marine  be¬ 
comes,  then,  merely  a  question  of  having  American 
foreign-going  trade. 

“When  the  manufacturer  becomes  interested  in 
foreign  markets,  never  fear  that  he  will  not  insure 
adequate  carriage.  Just  as  soon  as  our  producers 
begin  quoting  CIF  to  foreigners,  the  F,  meaning 
freight  charges,  we’ll  begin  to  interest  them.  The 
ship-owner  can  only  wait  for  cargoes.  No  foreign 
trade;  no  foreign-going  ships.” 

American  Owners  Must  Learn  the  Game. 

Another  explanation  of  the  failure  of  American 
vessels  to  hold  their  own  on  the  high  seas  is  made 
by  the  Nautical  Gazette,  as  follows : 

“We  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  turn  out 
ships  with  unparalleled  rapidity  and  on  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  scale,  but  we  have  yet  to  prove  that  we  can 
operate  trading  yiessels  as  efficiently  and  as  success¬ 
fully  as  those  who  dominated  the  shipping  field  prior 
to  the  recent  astonishing  growth  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

“In  shipping  as  in  any  other  line  of  business,  it  is 
only  the  efficient  that  can  hope  to  survive  in  the  long 
run.  Until  we  master  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  game  our  merchant  marine  will  be  on  a  pre¬ 
carious  footing.  This  indispensable  knowledge  can 
only  be  acquired  by  hard  work  and  unremitting  ap¬ 
plication  and  there  are  no  easy  short-cuts  by  which 
the  shipping  trade  can  be  learned  over  night. 

“While  palliatives  such  as  discriminatory  tonnage 
dues  and  preferential  railway  rates  may  temporarily 
bolster  up  our  shipping,  they  will  not  preserve  it 
from  gradual  decay  if  we  fail  to  become  efficient 
ship  operators.” 
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does,  offer  to  sell  coke  direct  to  large  householders, 
public  institutions,  etc.,  at  wholesale  prices,  but  it 
has  never  quoted  the  consumer  the  same  price  as 
the  dealer.  The  latter  is  protected  in  two  ways: 
First,  because  he  can  get  his  coke  from  the  producer 
at  50  cents  less  than  the  company  is  offering  it  to 
consumers;  and,  second,  because  the  retailer  with 
his  superior  equipment  can  place  the  coke  in  the 
consumer’s  cellar  for  less  than  the  latter  can  get  a 
truckman  to  haul  it. 

The  coke  company,  as  we  understand  it,  would 
much  prefer  to  distribute  its  product  exclusively 
through  the  medium  of  the  retail  trade,  and  is 
planning  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  its 
product  has  become  so  well  established  that  in¬ 
tensive  advertising  is  no  longer  necessary.  At  the 
present  time  the  management  feels  that  it  cannot 
depend  upon  the  retailers  to  spend  the  money  and 
make  the  effort  necessary  to  properly  introduce  coke. 
The  dealers  will  naturally  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  continue  to  sell  what  the  public  calls 
for. 

The  object  of  the  coke  company  in  advertising  its 
product  as  a  domestic  fuel  is  to  get  people  to  go 
to  the  coal  dealers  and  demand  coke,  which  can 
be.  had  at  a  price  somewhat  below  that  now  pre¬ 
vailing,  for  anthracite.  This  will  compel  the  dealers 
to  lav  in  a  stock  of  coke,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
it  will  become  just  as  much  of  a  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  distribution  of  anthracite  is  today.  Then 
the  coke  people  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to 
offer  ,  their  product  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Aside  from  their  reluctance  to  go  to  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
pense. in  advertising  coke,  the  retail  coal  dealers  are 
restrained  from  doing  much  along  this  line  by  the 
fear  ,  of  antagonizing  the  producers  and  wholesale 
distributors  of  anthracite  and  thereby  endangering 
their  sources  of  supply.  While  the  process  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  to  the  value  of  by-product  coke 
as  a  domestic  fuel  may  result  in  a  small  temporary 
loss  of  business  to  the  retail  trade,  it  is  unlikely 
to.  prove  a  permanent  disadvantage  either  to  the  re¬ 
tailers  or  to  the  producing  interests. 

The  Shetucket  Coal  &  Wood  Co.,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Shetucket  Coal 
&  Lumber  Co.  R.  B.  S.  Washburn,  who  was  with 
the  Edward  Chappell  Co.  for  about  30  years,  has 
recently  become  associated  with  the  Shetucket  en¬ 
terprise. 


1921  1920 

8,592,000  12,132,000 

8,871,000  11,693,000 

7,102,000  11,488,000 

■  ,  -  12,813,000 

Production  of  soft  coal  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  is  estimated  at  35,955,000  tons,  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  October  of  7,778,000  tons,  or  18 
per  cent.  It  was  by  far  the  smallest  output  in  any 
November  of  recent  years  save  two,  the  year  1914 
when  a  business  depression  was  in  progress,  and 
the  year  1919  when  a  general  strike  closed  all  the 
union  mines.  Production  for  the  calendar  year  to 

DeCuemCnorJ.aggregates  379,000,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  508,000,000  tons  to  the  same  date  in  1920. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  output  during  the  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  3  showed  a  recovery  from  the  Thanksgiving 
ay  rop,  but  was  still  below  the  average  in  recent 
full-time  weeks.  The  record  for  several  weeks  past 
is  shown  below,  with  comparisons  for  1920: 

'Net  Tons - ' 


Week  ending —  1921 

November  12  .  1,373  000 

November  19  .  1.910,000 

November  26  .  1,677,000 

December  3  .  1,845,000 


1920 

1,770,000 

1,993,000 

1,708,000 

2,070,000 


A  Time  for  Sound  Judgment. 

Many  of  you  have  been  wondering  when  the 
coal  freight  rates  are  to  be  reduced,”  says  W.  A. 
Clark,,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association.  “At  the  time  this  is  written,  we  do  not 
know  and  we  do  not  believe  that  anyone  knows 
it  would  be  a  catastrophe,  and  against  public  welfare 
if  there  should  be  a  15  per  cent  reduction  ordered 
at  this  time.  We  expect  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion  in  raalroad  freight  rates  sometime  between  now 
and  the  first  of  next  April;  and  we  fully  expect 
hat  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  miners’  wages  after 
the  first  °f  April,  and  we  believe  that  retail  coal 
dealers  should  go  very  carefully  in  planning  their 
business  during  the  next  four  or  five  months. 

e  venture  the  opinion  that  no  matter  what 
course  you  pursue,  whichever  plan  you  elect  to 
iollowj  you  will  be  sorry. 

“We  .  expect  that  there  will  be  a  strike  in  the 
anthracite  coal  mines,  and  we  have  heard  it  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  retail  coal  dealer  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
carry  over  big  stocks  at  high  costs,  and  we  have 
icarc  just  exactly  as  strong  an  argument  by  an 
extremely  successful  retailer,  who  is  in  favor  of 
following  the  other  policy.” 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadelphia 
f4S^e-a^Ing  RalIway  during  October  amounted  to 
1,481,533  to, ^compared  with  2,159,019  tons  in  same 
month  of  1920,  a  decrease  of  677,486  tons,  or  313 
per  cent. 
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anthracite  wage  demands 


Employes  Will  Ask  for  Increase  of  at  Least 
20  Per  Cent,  Leader  Says. 


,  That  the  anthracite  mine  workers  will  demand  a 
wage  increase  of  at  least  20  per  cent  next  spring 
was  the  statement  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Thomas 
1  Kennedy,  president  of  District  No.  7,  U.  M.  W.,  and 
chairman  of  the  union’s  Anthracite  Tri-District  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board.  The  convention  at  which  the  de¬ 
mands  will  be  formulated  opens  at  Shamokin  on 
January  17th. 

In  addition  to  the  increase,  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
the  miners  would  demand  adjustment  of  inequalities 
in  wage  rates,  a  closed  shop  with  the  “check-off,”  a 
shorter  work  day,  the  establishment  of  new  dead 
work  rates  and  improved  working  conditions. 

He  stated  that  the  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week  probably  would  be  reiterated.  “At 
any  rate,”  he  added,  “we  must  have  the  universal 
eight-hour  basic  day.” 

To  people  living  outside  of  the  hard  coal  region, 
the  idea  of  the  miners  demanding  an  increase  under 
prevailing  industrial  conditions,  with  wages  and 
prices  in  other  lines  being  reduced,  will  no  doubt 
seem  absurd.  Probably  their  first  thought  will  be 
that  the  labor  leaders  are  bluffing ;  that  they  are 
asking  for  an  increase  in  the  hope  of  compromising 
on  the  present  basis  or  getting  off  with  a  small  re¬ 
duction,  and  that  they  and  their  followers  have  too 
much  sense  to  resort  to  a  strike  in  an  effort  to 
get  a  raise. 

Operators  Expect  Strike. 


But  experienced  operators  do  not  agree  with  this 
view  of  the  matter.  They  say  that  the  anthracite 
miners  are  living  in  a  world  of  their  own,  knowing 
little  and  caring  less  about  what  is  going  on  out¬ 
side.  They  have  had  practically  full-time  work  for 
years  past  and  their  earnings  are  very  large.  Vague 
rumors  may  have  reached  them  that  workers  in 
■other  industries  are  out  of  jobs  and  eager  to  secure 
employment  at  lower  wages,  but  such  reports  have 
made  no  impression. 

The  fact  that  the  public  is  clamoring  for  lower 
coal  prices  means  nothing  to  them,  nor  are  they 
interested  in  the  troubles  of  the  operators  who  are 


faced  with  the  necessity  of  reducing  prices  on  their 
steam  sizes  in  order  to  meet  bituminous  competi¬ 
tion,  and  of  eventually  reducing  the  domestic  sizes 
to  meet  the  growing  inroads  of  coke,  gas  and  other 
substitute  fuels.  In  other  words,  hard  times  have 
not  reached  the  working  population  in  the  anthra¬ 


cite  region  and  they  are  in  no  mood  to  talk  wage 
reductions,  or  even  to  docilely  accept  a  refusal  of 
their  demands  for  more  money. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  are  doubly 
confident  of  their  position  because  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  law  requiring  every  contract  miner  working  in 
the  anthracite  collieries  to  have  a  certificate  which 
can  only  be  obtained  after  two  years’  employment  as 
a  laborer.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  bring  in 
experienced  bituminous  miners  as  strike  breakers. 

.  There  is  a  very  large  radical  element  among  the 
hard  coal  miners — who  are  largely^  foreigners — and 
they  have  never  hesitated  to  strike  in  the  past  on 
the  slightest  provocation. 

For  these  reasons  a  tie-up  next  April  seems 
certain. 


Spiral  Chutes  in 

We  show  above  a  section  of  the  spiral  chutes  in 
the  Marvine  breaker  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  The 
picture  illustrates  very  clearly  a  section  of  such 
apparatus,  and  incidentally  gives  an  idea  of  the 
solid  construction  and  neat  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  that  building. 

All  cleaning  of  anthracite  is  based  on  specific 
gravity,  the  spiral  simply  gives  a  preliminary  clean- 


Marvine  Breaker. 

ing,  its  product  not  being  suitable  for  market.  The 
theory  of  the  spiral  is  that  slate,  having  a  higher 
specific  gravity  travels  faster  than  does  coal.  Its 
increased  speed  throws  it  to  the  outer  periphery  of 
the  spiral,  from  which  it  drops  into  the  slate  chutes, 
while  the  coal  clings  to  the  center  of  the  spiral 
and  reaches  a  separate  chute  for  transmission  to  the 

jigs. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Output. 

Official  records  show  that  the  output  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  was  3,219,000  tons,  or  680,000  less  tons 
than  in  October. 

The  output  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  year 
ending  with  November  30th  was  36,130,000  tons, 
which  indicates  that  the  field  will  produce  less 
than  40,000,000  tons  this  year.  In  1918  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  60,000,000  tons,  and  in  the  11  months 
of  1920  ending  with  November  30th  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  52,758,000  tons. 

The  union  mines  during  November  produced 
40,400  cars,  while  in  December  of  last  year  the 
same  group  of  mines  produced  70,000  cars.  The 
non-union  mines  of  the  district  in  November  pro¬ 
duced  27,600  cars  and  in  December  of  last  year 
they  yielded  28,300  cars.  In  other  words,  the 
union  mines  lost  30,000  cars  of  business,  while 
the  non-union  mines  lost  by  600  cars. 

The  reason  for  the  loss  of  tonnage  on  the  part 
of  the  unionized  operations  is  attributed  entirely 
to  the  high  rates  of  wages  demanded  by  the 
U.  M.  W.  This  unreasonable  demand  for  exces¬ 
sive  rates  of  pay,  considering  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  affects  the  union  miner  and  operator  ad¬ 
versely  and  spells  ruin  for  the  industry  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  if  persisted  in. 


New  Facilities  at  Mobile. 

Mi  bile,  Ala.,  Dec.  14. — Installation  of  coal-handling 
machinery  at  the  huge  Government  coal  terminals 
here  is  now  under  way,  work  being  in  progress 
on  both  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure.  The 
“setting”  process  of  the  superstructure  will  end 
shortly  when  the  foundation  work  will  be  com¬ 
plete,  according  to  Major  Earl  North,  United  States 
district  engineer. 

A  lot  of  machinery  and  appliances  for  the 
terminals  have  arrived  and  are  being  stored 
under  the  supervision  of  representatives  of  the 
machinery  contractors.  The  unloading  bridge 
material  is  the  most  important  to  arrive  so  far,  and 
has  been  carefully  stored  on  Blakely  Island  until 
installation  work  can  be  started.  This  part  of  the 
machinery  was  especially  fabricated  for  the  coal 
terminal,  and  was  manufactured  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  representatives  of  the  contractors. 
The  great  reloader  tower  is  still  in  process  of  fabri¬ 
cation  at  the  steel  mill. 

December  15th  is  the  estimated  date  set  for  the 
completion  of  the  superstructure,  while  February  1st 
is  the  date  set  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  plant. 
The  work  so  far  has  been  carried  forward  ahead 
of  schedule,  according  to  engineers  in  charge. 


Coal  Trade  of  France. 


Hoover  Warns  of  British  Competition. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  this  week 
by  Secretary  Hoover,  the  railroads  are  considering 
a'  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on  coal  for  export. 
High  production  and  distribution  costs,  Mr.  Hoover 
asserted,  were  handicapping  Americans  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  British  coal  exporters,  as  this  country 
has  not  readjusted  itself  to  a  pre-war  basis  of  rates 
and  wages,  while  the  British  were  back  to  the  1913 
levels. 

,  British  companies,  he  said,  were  finding  that  they 
could  ship  coal  to  this  country  and  compete  with 
American  concerns  in  prices  and  that  British  con¬ 
cerns  had  already  obtained  large  contracts  in  the 
West  Indies  for  the  first  time  in  20  to  25  years. 


1 


Try  to  Block  L.  &  W.  B.  Sale. 

Two  stockholders  of  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  have  asked  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
at  Philadelphia  to  hold  up  the  sale  of  the  169,788 
shares  of  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  stock 
owned  by  the  Jersey  Central  to  the  Reynolds  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  New  York  for  $31,410,780,  and  to  order  the 
sale  of  the  stock  to  the  Franklin  Securities  Corpora¬ 
tion,  whose  bid,  the  petitioners  assert,  exceeded  the 
Reynolds  offer  by  at  least  $2,000,000. 

The  petition  was  filed  by  the  Continental  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  New  York,  owner  of  1,000  shares  of 
Jersey  Central  stock,  and  the  Fidelity- Phenix  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  owners  of  2,200  shares. 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1921  France  pro¬ 
duced  13,839,055  tons  of  coal  and  imported  6,668,- 
080  tons..  Exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
920,952  tons. 

To  the  13,839,055  tons  produced  by  the  French 
basins  must  be  added  4,436,000  tons  coming  from  the 
Saar,  which  gives  a  total  of  18,275,055  tons. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  stocks  available  at  the 
mines  amounted  to  1,190,000  tons  of  coal  and  20,/ 00 
of  lignite. 

The  imports  of  coal  are  divided  as  follows  :  1,909,- 
753  tons  from  England,  578,816  tons  from  Belgium, 
735,279  tons  from  the  United  States,  2,881,524  tons 
from  Germany,  and  470,725  tons  from  various  other 
countries. 
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MAY  DESERT  U.  M.  W. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Miners,  Tired  of 
Idleness,  May  Secede  from  Union. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Dec.  15. — Casting  about  for  some 
plan  whereby  the  mines  may  be  operated  on  a  larger 
basis,  miners  as  well  as  operators  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  district  are  considering 
several  plans  that  have  been  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  most  feasible  plan  is  to  have  the  local  unions 
send  their  charters  to  International  headquarters 
at  Indianapolis  and  have  the  men  go  to  work  on 
the  1917  scale.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  the 
miners  who  have  long  been  out  of  work,  or  who 
have  had  little  to  do  and  whose  families  are  in  re¬ 
duced  circumstances,  look  with  favor  upon  this  plan, 
which  has  been  adopted  at  some  mines  in  the  New 
River  field,  it  is  understood. 

From  Cumberland,  Md.,  has  come  the  intelligence 
that  many  miners  in  the  unionized  field  which  ad¬ 
joins  central  Pennsylvania  have  agreed  to  accept  a 
wage  lower  than  the  union  scale  of  $1.31  per  ton 
for  digging  coal.  This  has  resulted  in  various  mines 
on  the  Western  Maryland  railroad  resuming  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  men,  by  accepting  a  rate  lower  than  the  union 
scale,  have  automatically  suspended  themselves  from 
the  union.  The  mines  in  which  they  are  employed 
are  considered  as  working  “open  shop.” 

An  Alternate  Plan. 

Another  plan  that  has  been  discussed  is  to  Have 
the  operators  pay  off  the  miners,  discharge  them, 
close  down  operations  and  sever  all  relations  with 
the  men.  Then  announce  that  the  mines  will  reopen 
with  the  1917  wage  scale  and  re-employ  all  who 
are  willing  to  return  to  work  on  that  basis.  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  many  miners  in  the  district 
who  are  entirely  willing  to  abide  by  either  plan, 
but  operators  recognize  that  they  must  proceed 
cautiously. 

Data  compiled  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association  shows  that  in  November  the 
union  mines  in  the  district  loaded  40,435  cars  of  coal, 
as  compared  with  70,152  cars  in  December,  1920, 
this  being  a  loss  of  some  29,717  cars.  On  the  other 
hand  the  falling  off  at  non-union  mines  was  only 
about  678  cars,  the  comparative  figures  being:  De¬ 
cember,  1920,  28,277  cars;  November,  1921,  27,599. 

This  discloses  the  loss  of  business  at  union  mines 
to  those  that  have  adjusted  their  wages  to  the  1917 
basis. 


Taking  Chances  bv  Delaying. 

The  moderate  supply  of  soft  coal  at  tide  indicates 
that  any  interruption  to  railroad  service  or  any  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  will  put  a  decidedly  different  aspect 
on  the  seaboard  market.  Endorsement  is  found  of 
our  recent  reference  to  being  on  thin  ice,  but  all 
buyers  seem  to  calculate  that  it  will  carry  them  along 
to  January  1st.  The  taking  off  of  the  transportation 
tax  at  that  time  will  undoubtedly  help  the  trade 
some,  but  probably  questions  will  soon  arise  after 
that  time  with  regard  to  freight  reduction. 

It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade  should  an 
authoritative  statement  be  made  as  to  the  earliest 
possible  date  of  impending  freight  rate  cha'pe.  At 
present  there  seems  no  prospect  of  a  reduction  prior 
to  April  1st  and  many  of  the  well-informed  think 
that  that  is  too  early,  in  view  of  the  hearings  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
\\  bile  this  waiting  attitude  is  being  observed,  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  in  the  event  of  wage 
negotiations  developing  some  tangle,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  miners  will  not  wait  until  April  1st  to  go 
out.  They  have  shown  no  great  desire  to  adhere 
to  contracts,  and  both  in  the  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  regions  instances  of  local  strikes  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  contracts  can  be  pointed  out. 


1  be  Railv  'i"  1  ahnr  Board’s  open  shop  ruling,  al¬ 
though  it  <-'irectlv  affects  only  shops  operated  by 
the  rail'-'  vis  seems  likely  to  give  an  important  im- 
netus  to  tV  open  shop  idea  as  applied  to  industry- 
in  general.  In  a  wav  it  places  the  Government’s 
stamp  of  approval  to  that  system. 


THOMAS  J.  SCULLY  DIES 


Well  Known  as  a  Transportation  Man  and 
Also  Prominent  in  Politics. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Scully,  for  many  years  a  promin¬ 
ent  figure  in  business  and  political  circles,  died  at 
his  home  in  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  last  Wednesday, 
after  an  illness  of  three  months  from  heart  disease. 
He  was  head  of  the  Scully  Towing  &  Transportation 
Line,  of  25  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  which  special¬ 
ized  in  coal  transportation  in  the  Sound  and  coast¬ 
wise  trade. 

Mr.  Scully,  who  was  mayor  of  South  Amboy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  born  in  that  city  ii  1868, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Seton  Hall  College.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1911  he  served  five  consecutive  terms  in 
Congress.  In  the  election  of  1916  his  Republican 
opponent  was  declared  the  victor  by  11  votes,  but 
Mr.  Scully  obtained  his  seat  when  the  recount 
■howed  a  majority  of  202  in  his  favor. 

In  1919  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  later  withdrawing  in  favor  of  Ed¬ 
wards. 

Mr.  Scully,  whose  father  before  him  was  also 
identified  with  South  Amboy  and  New  York  trans¬ 
portation  interests,  began  his  political  career  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  his  home  State,  and 
served  for  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  County 
Committee.  Lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  City 
Committee  for  ten  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  three  years. 

He  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Bryan  ticket 
during  one  of  the  latter’s  campaigns,  and  was  an 
alternate  delegate  at  one  of  the  conventions  which 
nominated  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Scully  was  a  district 
delegate  at  the  Baltimore  convention  which  nominated 
President  Wilson  for  his  first  term,  and  was  a  dele- 
pate  at  large  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  when  Mr. 
Wilson  was  re-nominated. 

During  the  first  Wilson  campaign  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  He  was  also  State  Committeeman  for  five 
years,  and  was  campaign  manager  for  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Hughes,  who  defeated  the  late  James  Smith  Jr., 
for  re-election. 


knthracite  coal  receipts  at  Duluth  for  the  season 
just  ended  were  greater  than  any  year  heretofore, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  United  States  engi¬ 
neer’s  office  at  that  port.  The  total  up  to  November 
20th  was  1.813,336  tons.  Total  receipts  of  hard  and 
soft  coal  up  to  that  time  were  10,107,877  tons.  The 
supph  is  ample  for  all  needs  in  the  opinion  of  State 
officials. 
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Buffalo  Notes 


President  Harry  Yates  of  the  Buffalo  Fuel  Co., 
and  allied  coal  concerns,  is  back  from  a  short  trip 
to  Europe. 

\V.  H.  H.  Davenport,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Kanawha-Elkhorn  Collieries  Co.,  has  gone  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  to  look  after  the  fitting  up  of  a  new  export 
dock  lately  acquired  by  that  company. 

The  last  coal  cargo  of  the  season  was  taken  by  the  i 
steamer  Australia,  6,300  tons,  for  Milwaukee,  shipped 
by  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  C'o.,  which  was  the  only  : 
company  that  continued  in  the  lake  trade  after 
November. 

Frank  J.  Honan,  lately  with  the  Tuttle  Corporation 
of  New  York,  and  formerly  with  the  Frontier  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Skeele  Coal  C’o.  in  Buffalo,  is  now  the 
Syracuse  representative  of  the  new  J.  Earl  Myers 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President  George  H.  Bortz  of  W.  A.  Stone 
&  Co.  is  up  from  the  Uniontown  headquarters  of  the 
company,  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  Buffalo 
agency.  He  says  that  business  is  not  only  slow  in  his 
neighborhood,  but  a  good  many  mines  are  troubled  by 
high  water,  on  account  of  recent  freshets. 

The  bowling  club  of  the  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  has  held  one  active  meeting  and  is  now 
busy  with  the  fixing  of  handicaps  and  other  details 
for  a  regular  season,  with  alleys  in  the  Steel  Build¬ 
ing  on  Washington  street.  George  A.  Hughes  ran 
up  the  highest  score  at  the  first  meeting. 

\  judgment  for  a  fraction  over  $4,000  was  recorded 
here  this  week  against  the  United  Fuel  &  Supply  Co., 
in  favor  of  the  George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co.  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  said  to  be  for  coal  bought.  The  United  com- 
nany  is  a  local  retail  anthracite  concern,  operating  in 
the  East  Buffalo  district  on  the  co-operative  plan. 

The  Archdeacon-Saks  Coal  Co.  is  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  the  Braddock  Coal  Co. 
of  New  York.  It  is  in  a  way  to  be  the  resultant  of 
the  company  of  the  same  name  in  Cumberland,  Md., 
but  will  not  be  controlled  by  it,  nor  by  anyone  in  it’ 
President  George  O.  Golden  of  the  Cumberland 
company  is  visiting  in  Buffalo  at  present. 


Re-Sizing  to  the  Fore. 

The  fact  that  certain  sizes  of  anthracite  are  and 
have  been  very  hard  to  move,  has  caused  repeated 
mention  of  the  matter  of  re-sizing  to  be  brought  out 
more  emphatically  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  breaking-down  of  egg  coal  has  been  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  and  much  is  said  about  combining 
certain  pairs  of  sizes,  but  the  more  thoughtful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  indicate  that  an  entirely  new  scheme 
of  sizing  would  be  preferable.  There  would  be  too 
much  range  of  size,  it  is  said,  between  the  largest 
egg  coal  and  the  smallest  stove  coal,  too  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  largest  chestnut  and  the  smallest 
pea. 

The  theory  of  successful  use  of  anthracite  is  that 
sizes  should  be  fairly  uniform.  It  is  tor  this  reason 
that  anthracite  is  never  used  as  run-of-mine  as  bitu¬ 
minous  so  generally  is.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  a  new  scheme  of  sizes  by  technical 
experts  and  such  a  new  system  was  on  the  verge 
of  adoption  at  one  time.  We  think  that  a  favo  able 
result  with  reference  thereto  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  present  injury  and  comment  con¬ 
cerning^  the  situation  than  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
which  involves  simply  dumping  the  egg  and  stove 
together  and  chestnut  and  pea  together. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to.  New  England  for  several  weeks  past  are 
mown  in  the  following  table  with  comparisons  for 
last  year : 

— 1921 - -  / - 1920 - , 

Anth.  Bit.  Anth. 

Cars  Cars  Cars 

3.032  3,459  2,230 

2,997  3,022  2,177 

3,184  2,928  2,970 

3,050  2,786  3,055 


Bit. 

Cars 

4,773 

4,504 

4,760 

5,243 


Week 

Ended 

November  12 
November  19 
November  26 
December  3 
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ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS 


NO  EARLY  RATE  CUT  NEW  TRADE  CONSOLIDATION 


;xtra  Holiday  Cuts  Down  Production- 
Eleven  Months’  Tonnage  Shows  Increase. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  November  as  re¬ 
nted  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at 
Philadelphia,  amounted  to  5  314,014  gross  tons 
'  inst  5  872,783  tons  the  preceding  month,  and  witn 
765  347  tons  in  November,  1920.  The  decrease 
Ist  month  as  compared  with  the  other  two  periods 
.  accounted  for  by  the  fewer  number  of  working 
avs  in  November  as  compared  with  October,  of  this 
ear,  and  by  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  washery 
onnage  from  November,  1920,  with  an  additional 
oliday  on  Armistice  Day  last  month. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal,  by  companies,  as  re¬ 
nted  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  c 
\T0vember,  1921,  and  same  month  of  1920  and  w, 

,vere : 

Company 

Phila.  &  Reading  ... 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

Lent.  RR.  of  N.  J.... 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.. 

Del.  &  Hudson  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Erie  . . . 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W . 

Lehigh  &  N.  ’E - -  • . 

Total  . 


1919 

1920 

1,358,643 

1,238,994 

1,079,266 

1,002,329 

506,737 

453,139 

860,356 

792,157 

663782 

814,167 

406,606 

424,745 

620,703 

603,766 

161,385 

175,074 

314,193 

260,976 

,  5,971,671 

5,765,347 

for  Eleven 

Months. 

1921 

1,017,409 

913,737 

512,613 

814,131 

756,598 

429,638 

503,488 

136,945 

229,455 

5,314,014 


Shipments  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  past 
three  calendar  years  were: 

Company  ^19 

Phila  &  Reading. .  .13,847,323 
Lehigh  Valley  ....  .10,945,526 
Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J..  5,434,442 
Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  9,392,715 

Del.  &  Hudson  -  7,413,190 

Pennsylvania  .  5,387,288 

Erie  . .  6,631,182 

N  Y„  O  &  W .  1,611,136 

L.  &  N.  E .  2,947,866 

Total  . 60.716,998 

*  March  estimated. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

1920 

5,868,835 
5,046,483 
6,077,821 
4.814,211 


1920* 
12,654,331 
11,439,523 
5,052,213 
8,951,765 
8,775,92 7 
4,821,900 
5,785,421 
1,849,397 
2,920,050 
62,478,336 


1921 

12,711,527 

11,154,892 

4,892,188 

9,897,401 

7,609,512 

4,573,694 

6,619,397 

1,497,318 

2,639,195 

62,981,791 


Mr.  Morrow  Says  Freight  Rate  Reduction  Is 
Unlikely  Before  April. 

In  a  statement  last  Wednesday,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
characterized  as  “baseless”  reports  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  effect  that  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  coal  might  be  expected  within  the 
next  few  days. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  these  re¬ 
ports,”  said  Mr.  Morrow.  “Careful  inquiry  here 
from  all  official  sources  concerned  justifies  the 
definite  statement  that  no  freight  reductions  on  coal 
shipments  may  be  expected  while  general  rate  re¬ 
ductions  are  under  consideration  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  precludes  the  slightest 
probability  of  any  such  coal  freight  reductions  be¬ 
fore  next  spring. 

“The  commission,  which  begins  its  general  hear¬ 
ings  today,  will  not  finish  with  the  shippers  alone, 
it  is  understood,  until  January  9  and  not  until  after 
that  time  can  there  be  definite  consideration  of  re¬ 
ductions. 

“It  is  quite  clear,  with  the  time  needed  to  prepare 
tariffs  and  put  them  into  effect,  that  no  freight  re¬ 
duction  on  coal  shipments  in  the  United  States  can 
be  expected  before  next  April. 

“Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  mines  are 
going  out  at  the  rate  of  only  about  7,000,000  tons  a 
week,  an  extremely  low  output.  A  part  of  the  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  decrease  in  the  movement  of  coal 
has  been  the  circulation  of  rumors  that  the  rates  on 
coal  were  to  be  immediately  reduced. 

“Every  coal  producer  and  distributor  will  perform 
a  service  to  his  customers  if  he  will  make  these 
facts  unquestionably  clear  to  them  and  let  them 
understand  the  danger  to  their  own  interests  in  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  groundless  rumors  of  imminent 
coal  freight  reductions.” 


Fuel  Oil  for  Bunker  Purposes. 

The  amount  of  fuel  oil  loaded  on  vessels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  at  ports  in  the  United  States, 
by  months,  during  the  past  four  years, 
barrels,  as  follows : 


was  in 


Year  1919 

January  .  5,934,241 

February  .  3.871,932 

March  .  3,938,908 

April  .  5,224,715 

May  .  5,711,915 

June  .  5,619,591 

July  .  6,052,334 

August  .  6,144.144 

September  .  5,687,401 

October  .  6,560,146 

November  .  5,971,671 

Total  . 60,716,998 


6,155,878 

6,319,153 

6,389,100 

6,207,653 

3,592,954 

6,240,901 

5,765,347 

62,478,336 


1921 

5,740,538 

5,966,101 

5,737,771 

5,967,465 

5,793,895 

6,031,937 

5,462,760 

5,575,115 

5,519,412 

5,872,783 

5,314,014 

62,981,791 


Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May  . 
June  . 
July 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
Totals. . . . 


1918 

448,635 

387,965 

523,794 

487,882 

555,317 

599,765 

653,251 

552,860 

600,519 

694,129 

536,554 

562.372 


1919 

1920 

620,149 

1,726,428 

682,226 

1,548,416 

715,580 

1,724,832 

861,790 

1,844,818 

1,126,153 

1,973,004 

1,048,059 

2,057,420 

1,023,237 

2,378,298 

1,603,583 

2,576,669 

1,143,182 

2,474,808 

1,470,918 

2,514.536 

1,814,961 

1,926,508 

1921 

1,980,963 

1,997,447 

2,462,821 

2,176,306 

2,001,322 

2,778,339 

2,437,313 

2,164,279 

2,253,425 

2,265,090 


for  1917  was 


5,908,319;  1916,  5,529,787 


Government  to  Buy  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

Purchase  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  was  recommended  last  Monday  by  Secre¬ 
taries  Weeks,  Denby  and  Hoover,  who  informed 
Congress  that  $11,500,000  would  be  a  “reasonable 
price  for  the  property.” 

President  Harding  transmitted  to  Speaker  billet 
a  letter  from  Budget  Director  Dawes,  which  said 
that  after  an  extensive  investigation  the  Secretaries 
of  War  Navy  and  Commerce  had  concluded  that 
“acquisition  of  the  canal  is  desirable”  and  that  the 
price  is  “reasonable.” 

Accompanying  Mr.  Dawes’s  communication  was  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Weeks  reviewing  negotiations 
conducted  by  him  and  his  two  Cabinet  colleagues. 
An  agreement  to  be  ratified  by  Congress  calling 
for  the  transfer  of  the  canal  property  from  the 
Boston,  Cape  Cod  and  New  York  Canal  Company 
to  the'  Federal  Government  was  also  sent  to  the 
Speaker. 


Total 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  coal  trade  engaged 
in  the  bunker  business  has  a  growing  competition  to 
meet  with.  The  consumption  of  fuel  oil  for  bunker 
purposes  has  increased  16,555,554  barrels  for  the  10 
months  of  1921,  compared  with  twelve  months  of 
1917,  or  281.9  per  cent.  For  the  ten  months  this 
year'  compared  with  same  period  of  1920,  there  was 
an  increase  of  1,744,634  barrels,  or  8.3  per  cent. 


Gano  Moore  Interests  Unite  with  Courtright 
Dinnnick  &  Cunningham. 

The  Gano  Moore  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  44 
Beaver  street,  New  York,  and  offices  at  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News  and  with  foreign  offices 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  and  London,  has 
formed  a  new  corporation  called  the  Gano  Moore 
Coal  Mining  Co.  This  new  corporation  will  absorb 
the  business  of  the  Gano  Moore  Co.  and  Courtright, 
Dimmick  &  Cunningham,  Inc.,  and  will  purchase 
seven  coal  mines  located  in  southern  West  \  irginia 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroads. 

The  coal  mined  at  these  mines  will  be  the  No.  3 
vein,  which  produces  Pool  1  U.  S.  Navy  Standard 
Pocahontas  coal,  and  they  will  also  mine  Kanawha 
and  Gas  splint  coal.  The  production  of  these  mines 
will  be  in  excess  of  1,000,000  tons  annually,  and,  in 
addition  to  coal  from  their  own  mines,  they  have 
arranged  for  the  exclusive  selling  agency  of  several 
million  tons  additional,  which  will  bring  their  entire 
production  in  excess  of  5,000,000  tons.  This  move 
has  been  necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  then 
increased  business. 

The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  will  be  M.  R. 
Gano,  president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  ;  W.  H.  Cunningham,  vice-president ;  H.  C. 
Matlack,  vice-president;  F.  D.  Dimmick,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  •  C  C  Gano,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  R.  i 
Garf’ein,  fiscal  agent  located  at  115  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Alfred  Ogle  a  Director. 

The  directors  will  consist  of  the  above  mentioned 
officers,  together  with  Alfred  Ogle,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  and  the  Ogle  Coa 
Co  and  president  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Monon  Coal  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and  Frank 
Enslow  vice-president  of  the  Huntington  (West  Vir¬ 
ginia)  ’National  Bank,  a  capitalist  and  well-known 
coal  operator. 

The  head  office  of  the  new  corporation  will  be  at 
44  Beaver  street,  New  York  City,  and  they  will 
maintain  branch  offices  at  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  Huntington,  W.  Va„  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  their  foreign  offices  at 
London,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Gano  Moore  Coal  Mining 
Co  will  be  $6,500,000  of  7j4  per  cent  preferred 
participating  stock  and  $3,000,000  of  common  stock. 
The  company  will  have  no  other  indebtedness. 

The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are  experienced 
coal  men,  as  they  have  made  the  coal  business  their 
life  study.  They  look  for  a  large  business  during 
192?  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  improvement 
in'foreign  exchange  and  the  readjustment  of  world 
matters  in  general  have  made  the  foreign  outlook 
more  promising  than  for  some  time.  Taking  this 
into  consideration,  with  the  anticipated  revival  of 
business  among  our  home  industries,  the  merger  ot 
these  nine  corporations  should  permit  the  operations- 
of  their  company  on  an  economic  basis,  with  better 
results  to  the  stockholders  than  under  separate 
management. 


Weak  on  Fraternity? 

It  would  seem  that  the  coal  people  of  this 
vicinity  are  not  so  strong  for  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  as  are  business  men  in  other  lines,  or  even 
the  coal  trade  in  other  cities. 

\t  the  recent  memorial  services  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Elks  we  noticed  in 
looking  over  the  long  list  of  names  of  members 
whose  memory  was  honored  only  two  that  seemed 
familiar  because  of  coal,  trade  affiliations:  George 
\  Bergen,  late  general  coal  and  coke  agent  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  who  died  in  January,  1916,  and 
Carsten  Offerman,  of  Moquin,  Offerman  &  Heissen- 
buttel,  who  preceded  him  years  before. 


Longer  Runs  for  Locomotives. 

In  pursuance  of  the  efficiency  plans  so  generally 
being  carried  on  by  the  larger  railroad  interests,  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  is  extending  the  runs 
for  its  locomotives.  Instead  of  the  old-time  idea  of 
limiting  the  locomotives  strictly  to  a  certain  division, 
engines  are  now  being  run  from  Harmon  to  Syracuse 
and  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 

It  is  thought  that  this  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
a  considerable  amount  of  coal,  as  it  was  found  that 
banking  the  fires  at  the  end  of  a  run  and  then  start¬ 
ing  up  again  after  the  engines  had  become  pretty 
well  cooled  down  meant  the  wasting  of  considerable 
fuel,  just  as  the  cooling  off  of  a  blast  furnace  and 
the  re-heating  of  same  is  so  wasteful.  It  is  believed 
that  there  is  no  practical  disadvantage  in  the  in¬ 
creased  length  of  run  and  that  a  material  saving 
of  coal  will  result. 
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EXPORTERS  ASK  CUT 


Renew  Their  Plea  for  $1.00  Reduction  in  Rail 
Freight  Rates. 

At  a  conference  in  Washington  last  Wednesday 
railroad  executives  were  asked  by  coal  exporters  to 
make  a  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  in  export  freight 
rates  on  coal.  The  conference  was  arranged  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  and  Chairman  Mc- 
Chord  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  attendance  were  other  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  :  Commissioner  Thompson,  of  the  Shipping 
Board;  J.  B.  Smull,  vice-president  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation;  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  head  of  the  coal 
section  of  the  fuel  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  representatives  of  the  railroads  and 
coal  exporters. 

The  request  for  a  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  in  export 
rates  on  coal  was  made  by  W.  L.  Andrews,  vice- 
president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  The  rail¬ 
way  executives  had  previously  refused  to  make  such 
a  reduction  and  said  they  could  not  reverse  their 
position  without  a  further  consultation  with  their 
superior  officials.  The  railway  men  said  they  did 
not  fear  the  effect  of  the  reduced  export  rates  so 
much  as  the  possible  effect  on  domestic  coal  rates. 

The  net  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  W.  V.  Hardie,  Director 
of  Traffic  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
Mr.  Smull,  Mr.  Wadleigh,  H.  M.  Whitaker,  repre¬ 
senting  the  lailroads,  and  T.  F.  Farrell,  representing 
the  coal  exporters.  This  committee  will  meet  on 
Dec.  21st  at  which  time  it  is  possible  that  some  action 
may  be  taken. 


Standardization  Committee  Appointed. 

The  Committee  on  Coal  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  has  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  consider  (a)  formulating  a  proposed  tentative 
standard  specification  form  and  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  for  use  in  steam  power  plants,  and 
(b)  standardization  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
sizes.  This  sub-committee  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  engineers  and  chemists : 

Producers — George  H.  Bayne,  consulting  engineer, 
Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corporation,  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York;  H.  S.  Fleming,  consulting 
engineer,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York;  John  M. 
McNally,  vice-president  and  fuel  engineer,  Fuel  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.,  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Payne,  consulting  engineer,  300  Madison  Avenue 
New  York;  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  fuel  engineer,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Selected  Fuel  Division, 
Branch  123,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Non-Producers  —  Hubb  Bell  (chairman),  sales 
chemist,  U.  S.  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  316  Hudson  Street, 
New  York;  L.  S.  Holstein,  chemist,  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Phillips,  supervising 
engineer,  New  York  Steam  Co.,  New  York;  Edwin 
B.  Ricketts,  assistant  operating  engineer,  New  York 
Edison  Co.,  130  East  15th  Street,  New  York ;  Oscar 
Textor,  consulting  engineer  and  chemist,  603  Superior 
Street,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  John  Van  Brunt, 
chief  engineer,  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation, 
43  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Joint  sponsors  on  Subject  (a)  are  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  and  on  Subject  (b) 
American  Mining  Congress. 


Charles  F.  Rafetto  &  Co.,  Finance  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  distributing  a  blotter  on  which  is  the 
poem  Do  It  Now,”  referring  to  the  desirability  of 
speaking  well  of  our  friends  during  their  life — 
and  not  in  the  funeral  orations  only.  And  as 
some  folks  would  make  us  believe  business  is  dead,  is 
it  not  possible  to  say  a  word  along  this  line  as  to 
business  activities?  It  is  up  to  the  trade  to  push, 
and  push  hard.  Business  will  reward  the  energetic. 
The  effects  of  a  pinch  do  not  last  forever;  so  push, 
push  hard.  ‘‘Do  It  Now”  and  advertise.  Advertising 
is  the  tonic  which  builds  up  business  as  soon  as 
germination  commences. 


December  17, 


AUTOCAR  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 


a 


Lower  Scale  to  Take  Effect  January  3rd — 
New  Two-Ton  Model. 

The  Autocar  Co.  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  schedule  of  prices  effective  Janu- 
uary  3,  1922,  for  its  standard  \  J/2  to  2-ton  Autocar 
and  for  its  5-ton  Heavy  Duty  Autocar.  It  an¬ 
nounces  also  a  new  model  Heavy  Duty  2-ton 
Autocar. 

The  price  of  the  standard  1)4  to  2-ton  Autocar, 
with  its  overall  capacity  of  11,000  pounds,  will  be 
reduced  from  $2,300  and  $2,400  to  $1,950  for  the 
97-inch  wheelbase  and  $2,050  for  the  120-inch 
wheelbase. 

The  new  2-ton  Heavy  Duty  Autocar  chassis, 
with  a  four-cylinder  motor  and  an  overall  ca¬ 
pacity  of  14,000  pounds,  will  be  priced  at  $2,950 


for  the  114-inch  wheelbase  and  $3,075  for  tJ 
138-inch  wheelbase. 

The  5-ton  Heavy  Duty  Autocar,  with  its  overal 
capacity  of  22,000  pounds,  will  be  priced  at  $3  95(1 
for  the  120-inch  wheelbase  and  $4,100  for  I 
156-inch  wheelbase. 

The  unladen  chassis  weights  of  these  si> 

models  are  as  follows:  Type  F,  3,600  pounds 

Type  G,  3,700  pounds;  Type  H,  5,200  pounds 

lype  K,  5,350  pounds;  Type  Y/  7,200  pounds 

Type  B  7,400  pounds. 


One  of  the  coal  papers  prints  an  extract  from  - 
marine  journal  in  which  it  is  stated,  in  a  comparisol 
of  oil  and  coal,  that  a  pound  of  coal  contains  12  OOf 
B.  T.  U.  Apparently  this  was  written  by  some  ’om 
not  familiar  with  the  grade  of  coal  supplied  for 
bunker  purposes  in  the  seaboard  trade.  The  figure 
mentioned  is  nearly  15  per  cent  below  the  average 
of  such  fuel. 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads 

r°r  the  first  time  in  many  months  the  movement 
of  soft  coal  through  Hampton  Roads  fell  below 
200,000  tons  per  week.  Reports  show  that  a  total 
of  174,408  net  tons  was  dumped  in  the  week  ended 
December  3.  In  comparison  with  the  last  week  in 
November,  this  was  a  decrease  of  100,090  tons.  The 
principal  factor  in  the  decline  was  the  decrease  of 
Week  , 


40,422  tons  in  New  England  shipments,  which  totaled 
only  134,543  tons.  Foreign  demand  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  to  such  an  extent  that  only  5,209  tons  were 
exported. 

Details  regarding  the  tonnage  dumped,  as  reported 
by  the  three  coal  exchanges  at  ‘  Hampton  Roads 
are  shown  below  in  net  tons : 


ended 
November 
November 
November 
November  26 
December  3 


-Foreign- 


Cargo  Bunker 

5  .  35,725  44,782 

12  .  38,812  18,790 

19  .  35,212  28,758 

.  32,576  32,660 

.  5,209  20,712 


-New  England- 


Cargo 

168,038 

172,564 

149,597 

174,965 

134,543 


Bunker 

2,262 

3,880 

2,589 

2,972 

1,883 


Other 

coastwise 

32,688 

42,787 

24,893 

31,325 

12,061 


Total 

283,495 

276,834 

241,050 

274,498 

174,408 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 

Imports  for  Ten  Months  More  Than  in  1919-Bitnminous  Exports  Less  Than  Last  Year 

but  Big  Increase  Is  Shown  Over  Two  Years  Ago. 

'  October - 1  , - 


Imports — 


Bituminous — - 
United  Kint 


dom. 


Japan 


Other  countries. 


Coke 


Exports — 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Belgium  . 

Denmark  . 

Norway  . 

Egypt  . 

France . 

ItalY  .  423, i  39 

Netherlands  .  174,430 

Sweden  .  60,734 

Switzerland  .  69,999 

Canada  .  1,448!605 

Panama  .  5,396 

Mexico  .  8,757 

British  West  Indies  27,019 

Cuba  .  11 5,366 

Other  West  Indies.  10,138 

Argentina  .  95  £65 

Brazil  .  71,957 

Chili  .  j  03c 

Uruguay  .  8,915 

Other  countries _  412,531 

Totals  .  2,934,686 

.  81,962 

.  724,024 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

10,148 

534 

65 

48,906 

100 

1,637 

375 

1,484 

98,822 

81,742 

99,348 

598,804 

5,589 

305 

10,930 

7,223 

14,771 

50,782 

265 

307 

1,121 

109,852 

90,867 

120,390 

652;496 

1,232 

2,463 

3,110 

9,120 

433,742 

444,391 

307,873 

3,777,270 

•' .  .  12,385 

Ten  Months- 
1920 
26,724 

6,949 

827,481 

24,348 

53,525 

4,803 

917,106 

32,002 


1921 

7,226 

2,310 

808,132 

42,762 

46,612 

10,228 

910,044 

21,073 


4,119,070  3,544,155 


119.106 
221,514 
123,694 
189,635 
1,994,832 
10,741 
20,557 
17,109 
115,380 
12,954 
268.053 
98,240 
44,998 
33,187 
457,979 
4,580,169 
103,353 
973,36 9 


480 
33,012 


1,122,927 

19,229 

10,377 

10,201 

43,328 

7,827 

23,936 

15,892 

1,017 


27,902 

1.328,513 

22,256 

469,567 


1,576,022 

685,241 

236,644 

511,158 

10,125,158 

47,315 

84,258 

190,377 

854,086 

63,178 

463,435 

614,820 

89,392 

117,344 

1,185,372 

16,903,800 

529,946 

6,223,405 


2.687,415 

1,983,610 

1,848,570 

1.153,317 

762,210 

11,699,621 

132,920 

135,408 

180,812 

1,144,737 

112,504 

1,491,682 

799,328 

297,869 

229,183 

3,481,217 

28,140,403 

658,700 

7,691,964 


23,709 

152,953 

42,484 

454,249 

607,531 

1,501,563 

334,090 

63,340 

8,759 

10.446,930 

203,524 

156,872 

93,239 

443,296 

75,864 

697,112 

493.507 
149,777 
88.390 

2,764,949 

18,802,138 

220.507 
6,683,150 


Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation,  Coke  . . 
left  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Monday  night  for  New  York.  Bunker 
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New  Yorft  Notes 


,avin  Rowe  was  the  successful  bidder  on  a  contract 
supplying  coal  to  the  City  of  New  York,  bids  for 
ch  were  opened  on  the  15th. 

h  W.  Proctor,  of  17  Battery  Place,  who  is  the 
prietor  of  a  retail  coal  yard  at  S'ayville,  Long 
and,  has  incorporated  the  business  for  $25,000. 

'.  Howard  Magee,  sales  manager  of  the  Quema- 
ding  Creek  Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been 
for  the  past  week,  but  is  reported  to  be  well  on 
road  to  recovery. 

V.  P.  Anderson,  manager  for  D.  L.  Flack  &  Son, 
Broadway,  sailed  for  England  on  the  Carmania 
the  3rd,  and  is  expected  to  return  between  the 
and  10th  of  January. 

The  office  of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  at 
Broadway,  which  was  opened  chiefly  to  facilitate 
•  handling  of  export  trade,  has  been  discontinued, 
neral  offices  of  the  company  are  at  Welch,  W.  Va. 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer  entertained  a  party  of  30 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening 
last  week,  having  the  largest  table  in  the  banquet 
11. 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  formerly  with  the  Matlack 
>al  &  Iron  Corporation  of  this  city,  is  now  as- 
ciated  with  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co. 

their  Connecticut  representative,  with  head- 
larters  in  Hartford. 

C.  K.  Sutton,  manager  of  the  coal  department 
the  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  55  Liberty  street, 
is  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Europe, 
hich  embraced  also  an  interesting  pleasure 
junt  down  through  Italy. 

Walter  D.  Barrington,  assistant  engineer  of  tests 
r  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  will 
come  connected  with  the  general  sales  offices  in  New 
brk  after  January.  He  is  a  chemist  and  has  been 
th  the  company  twelve  years. 

The  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Church 
reet,  has  been  placed  in  receivership  and  is  under¬ 
ling  liquidation.  It  is  understood  that  Waldemar 
artmann  will  continue  in  the  local  wholesale  trade 
ider  the  name  of  the  Hartmann  Coal  Co. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Coal  Trade  Golf 
ssociation,  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  R.  B. 
vers,  president  of  the  Shawnee  Fuel  C'o.,  was 
ected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in 
irsuance  of  the  policy  of  effecting  one  or  two 
^placements  each  year. 

The  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  now  returned 


from  uptown  and  has  its  office  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
where  it  was  located  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
new  quarters  are  on  the  Broadway  corner  of  the 
seventh  floor,  a  very  eligible  location.  Telephone 
number  is  Bowling  Green  1869. 

The  Clearfield  County  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  24  State 
street,  filed  schedules  in  bankruptcy  on  Tuesday,  list¬ 
ing  liabilities  of  over  $115,000  and  assets  of  $3,584, 
main  items  of  which  are  cash,  $2,991,  and  accounts, 
$593.  Principal  creditors  listed  are:  S.  L.  Clark, 
$52,242 ;  Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc.,  $13,370 ;  Com¬ 
mercial  Credit  Co.,  $10,000;  Maryland  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  $6,550,  and  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  $6,500 
(secured). 

The  Seiler  Coal  Co.  has  been  appointed  exclusive 
sales  agent  for  the  output  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  operating  an  anthracite  mine  at  Port  Car¬ 
bon  producing  a  high-grade  red  ash  coal.  It  is  an 
old  colliery,  which  is  being  modernized  inside  and 
out.  A  new  and  up-to-date  breaker  has  been  erected, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  two  new 
slopes  are  being  driven  which  will  eventually  bring 
the  output  up  to  approximately  that  figure. 

The  recent  sales  of  English  coal  in  this  market, 
and  also  in  Boston,  are  reminiscent  of  trade  activities 
in  the  40’s  and  previously.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
in  our  issue  of  February  12th,  1921,  page  938,  we 
printed  an  article  relative  to  early  sale  of  foreign  coal 
brought  over  as  ballast  by  the  firm  of  Marston  & 
Power  of  Brooklyn,  with  which  the  late  George  F. 
Saward  was  connected  some  75  years  ago  or  there¬ 
abouts.  At  that  time  the  production  of  American 
bituminous  coal  was  so  small  that  tonnage  brought 
here  as  ballast  found  a  ready  sale  throughout  the 
year. 

Members  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 
last  Saturday.  Most  of  them  stayed  over  for  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  held 
the  same  evening.  The  independent  operators  who 
compose  the  association  meet  at  irregular  intervals, 
usually  three  or  four  times  a  year,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  together  and  talking  things  over. 
It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  resizing  came 
in  for  quite  a  little  discussion  at  Saturday’s  meeting. 
Many  are  in  favor  of  making  two  domestic  sizes 
instead  of  four,  but  it  has  never  been  possible  to  get 
everybody  to  agree  to  the  change  and  the  plan  has 
always  fallen  through. 


Strike  at  Lehigh  Valley  Collieries. 

About  7,000  men  and  boys  employed  at  eight  of 
the  thirteen  collieries  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
in  the  Wyoming  region  went  on  strike  last  Tuesday. 
Workmen  in  five  collieries  refused  to  join  the  walk¬ 
out,  which  was  opposed  by  union  officials. 

The  strike  was  due  to  a  grievance  over  the  pay  of 
seventeen  men  employed  at  two  of  the  collieries. 
They  refused  to  wait  until  December  15  so  that  due 
bills  could  be  examined  and  a  decision  rendered,, 
according  to  officials  of  the  company. 

John  M.  Humphreys,  president  of  the  company, 
declared  in  a  statement  that  the  strike  was  illegal,, 
unauthorized  and  in  violation  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  operators. 
He  said  that  the  company  had  no  warning  of  the 
strike,  and  that  grievances  could  not  be  adjusted 
with  justice  to  either  side  except  in  the  regular  way, 
as  prescribed  in  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Com¬ 
mission. 


The  Coal  Manual. 

The  Coal  Manual,  a  new  book  on  coal,  by 
Frank  R.  Wadleigh,  now  head  of  the  Coal  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  National  Coal 
Mining  Nezvs  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

It  is  a  book  of  200  pages  and  will  be  no  doubt 
a  standard  text-book  for  coal  buyers  and  coal 
salesmen  desiring  information  concerning  coal 
quality,  merchandising  and  use,  as  it  features  the 
matter  of  coal  analyses.  It  covers  anthracite  as 
well  as  bituminous  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
material  of  an  engineering  trend  which  will  be 
interesting  and  valuable  to  any  one  connected 
with  the  coal  trade  in  a  technical  way. 

The  book  can  be  had  from  the  West  Virginia 
Mining  News  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  bound  in 
cloth,  at  $2.50  per  copy. 


The  Vulcan  Coal  Co.,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  begin  stripping  operations  on  a  1,200-acre 
tract  of  coal  land  near  Oakland  City,  in  Pike  County- 


Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  estimates  that  approxi¬ 
mately  350,000  immigrants  will  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  as 
compared  with  805,000  last  year.  This  reduction  is 
due  largely  to  the  operation  of  the  new  law  putting 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  aliens  admitted. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines : 

Century ,  W .  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 


11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK 


WITTENBERG’S  ACME — POCAHONTAS — NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 
Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane ,  London ,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,”  New  York  


F.  H.  Woods, 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

President 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 

E.  H.  Irwin, 

Vice-President 

General  Sales  Manager 

FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 


BUNKER 


MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 
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Cincinnati  Notes 

Boston  Notes 

Philadelphia  Notes  | 

R.  H.  McCormack,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  the  week  in  Michigan. 

C.  E.  Hopkins,  of  the  Eureka  Coal  Co.,  Athens, 
Ohio,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday. 

The  Elkfield  Coal  Co.,  Garth,  Ky.,  with  a  cap¬ 
italization  of  $25,000,  is  a  new  incorporation. 

Gabe  Bruner,  the  leading  coal  dealer  of  New 
Castle,  Ind.,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday  buying 
coal. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  the  week  looking  after  business  in  the 
Northwest. 

R.  C.  Hord,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  secretary  of 
the  Hazard  Coal  Mining  Association,  was  in  the 
city  on  Monday. 

W.  I.  Donnelly,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal 
Co.,  visited  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  other  cities  in 
Northern  Ohio  last  week. 

J.  L.  Darlington  and  John  Bellow  of  the  Cowan 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  Ice,  Ky.,  were  mingling  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  circles  on  Monday. 

Robert  Greene,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co., 
spent  a  portion  of  last  week  visiting  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal  field  of  West  Virginia. 

A.  D.  W.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Harry 
Laviers,  of  Paintsville,  Ky.,  both  of  the  North¬ 
east  Coal  Co.,  were  in  the  city  for  a  few  days 
this  week. 

R.  F.  Haskins,  of  Hazard,  Ky.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  S.  H.  Meems,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Diamond  Block  Coal  Co.,  were 
here  last  week. 

George  H.  Lowe  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  office  of  the  Central  Pocahontas 
Coal  Co.  to  the  Cincinnati  office,  where  he  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  jobbing  department. 

The  Monarch  Coal  Co.  has  closed  its  offices 
in  the  Union  Trust  Building.  H.  L.  Monarch, 
the  general  manager,  who  has  had  about  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  coal  game,  will  make  a 
new  connection. 

George  Coffey,  of  the  War  Eagle  Coal  Co., 
Williamston,  Va.,  had  an  attack  of  sickness  while 
in  the  city  last  week  and  was  taken  to  Christ 
Hospital,  where  he  had  an  operation.  He  is  now 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Ernst  A.  Spreen,  resident  manager  of  the 
Thomas  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  N.  L.  Mahon  as  a  candidate  for 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange,  Mr. 
Mahon  having  withdrawn  his  name. 

W.  H.  Bradley  has  been  made  the  Michigan 
representative  of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Coal  Co.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  which  has  become  the  exclusive 
sales  representatives  for  the  mines  of  the  Solvay 
Colleries  Co.  in  the  Pocahontas  No.  3  vein  and 
Tug  River  district. 

Frank  Wright,  who  has  been  representing  the 
Central  Pocahontas  Co.  in  Northern  Indiana, 
has  been  transferred  to  Michigan  and  will  have 
his  headquarters  at  Lansing.  George  F.  Moore 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Wright  in  Northern  Indiana 
and  will  be  located  at  Fort  Wayne. 

R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.;  John  T. 
Wright,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  T.  E. 
Houston,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.;  Kuper  Hood, 
of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  and  W.  P.  Slaughter, 
of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co.,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  last  week. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  effective 
December  1,  absorbs  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Northern  Railroad,  that  section  of  road  between 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Limeville,  Ky.,  which  will 
give  the  C.  &  O.  a  straight  line  from  its  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  fields  to  Toledo 
for  the  lakes  and  for  points  beyond  Toledo.  It 
is  said  that  this  will  be  a  preferred  route  during 
the  winter  months,  inasmuch  as  it  will  keep 
freight  out  of  congestion  at  Cincinnati. 


John  E.  Mason,  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Inc., 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  hunting  trip  in 
Florida. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  president  of  Crozer-Pocahontas 
Co.  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  in  Boston  the  past 
week  visiting  the  trade  and  his  New  England 
distributors.  Mr.  Tierney  is  of  the  belief  that 
prices  for  good  coal  will  stabilize  around  the  $2 
level  at  the  mine. 

There  was  an  all-day  conference  of  the  sales 
force  of  the  William  A.  Jepson  Corporation  at 
their  office  in  the  Bankers  Building,  Boston,  on 
the  7th,  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the  Exchange 
Club.  Those  present  were  William  A.  Jepson, 
W.  Bernard  Harris,  Lawrence  E.  Foster,  W. 
Donald  Jepson,  Raymond  H.  Greenlaw,  Robert 
Snow  and  Charles  W.  Crankshaw,  Jr. 

One  of  the  best  informed  retail  coal  dealers  in 
this  section  said  this  week  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  anthracite  equipment  was  working  close  to 
70  per  cent  capacity  early  in  the  week  against 
40  per  cent  a  week  before.  This  did  not  lepre- 
sent  any  material  change,  he  thought,  in  the 
quiet  business  that  has  prevailed  but  merely  re¬ 
flected  an  accumulation  of  postponed  orders  from 
people  who  had  held  off  purchasing  as  long  as 
possible. 

Word  has  come  of  the  closing  down  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  six  colleries  of  Dominion 
Coal  Co.  and  two  of  Nova  Scotian  Steel  &  Coal 
Co’s.,  reducing  output  to  about  5,000  tons  a  day. 
At  a  conference  between  miners  and  operators 
held  this  week  the  question  of  a  reduction  of 
wages  was  discussed  and  whether  production  is 
to  be  increased  or  not  depends  on  the  adoption 
of  a  lower  wage  scale.  For  the  first  nine  months, 
output  of  Cape  Breton  mines  was  3,297,946  tons 
and  for  the  12  months  will  probably  reach  4,400,- 
000,  which  compares  with  4,839.400  in  1920. 

Representatives  of  Merrimac  Valley  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  (anthracite)  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  and  lunch  last  Tuesday  at  Young’s  Hotel 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  talk  over  ways  and  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  lower  insurance  rates  on  coal  dealers’ 
yards.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  large  in¬ 
surance  companies  present  admitted  that  coal 
yards  were  good  risks  for  insurance  companies, 
yet  rates  were  as  high  as  or  higher  than  on 
lumber  yards.  The  question  was  also  discussed 
of  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  claim  bureau 
for  handling  loss  and  damage  claims. 


No  English  Goal  at  Boston. 

Investigation  has  revealed  that  the  rumors  of  a 
shipment  of  Welsh  coal  to  New  England  shores 
are  without  foundation.  No  dealers  in  bitumin¬ 
ous  have  been  found  who  could  verify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  foreign  coal  had  found  its  way  to 
Boston  or  nearby  ports  and  custom  house  of¬ 
ficials  asserted  that  no  coal  had  been  passed  on 
for  entry  by  them. 

This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  tears  that  in  the 
present  stagnant  condition  of  the  soft  coal  mar¬ 
ket,  further  dumping  of  coal  would  send  prices 
still  lower  than  the  present  near-cost  figures. 
It  is  probable  that  the  beginning  of  the  rumor 
had  its  inception  in  the  return  of  certain  shipping 
lines  to  their  former  custom  of  taking  on  coal 
at  English  ports  for  “return  bunkers.” 


Fear  of  rough  weather  in  the  section  tributary 
to  Oswego  on  or  about  date  of  contemplated 
meeting,  has  prompted  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  to 
change  location  of  group  gathering,  scheduled  for 
January  10,  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  where  headquarters 
will  be  at  Stanwix  Hall.  There  is  generally  snow 
enough  at  Rome  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  a  main¬ 
line  town  where  traffic  is  less  subject  to  inter¬ 
ruption. 


W.  &  H.  Rhoads,  Norristown  retailers,  are  the 
latest  converts  to  the  automobile  form  of  coal  de¬ 
livery.  They  are  so  pleased  with  their  first  venture 
that  they  are  already  planning  a  similar  addition. 

Joseph  Welsh,  of  Welsh  Bros.,  Old  York  Road, 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  present  situation  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  the  seashore  recuperating  from  a  slight 
spell  of  illness.  His  friends  will  all  be  glad  to  learn 
that  he  is  once  more  the  same  Joe  as  of  old. 

On  a  recent  Saturday  and  Sunday  A.  G.  Solomon, 
the  Norristown  retailer,  owned  the  Boardwalk  at 
Atlantic  City;  at  least  when  he  was  seen  there  he 
said  no  one  else  claimed  it,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  ; 
one  ever  gets  more  real  pleasure  out  of  the  noted 
resort  than  does  Gus. 

Howard  W.  Ambler,  of  the  city  and  southern  office 
of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  leaves  this  week,  accom-  1 
panied  by  Mrs.  Ambler,  on  a  visit  to  Valdosta,  Ga.,  j 
the  former  home  of  the  latter.  The  trip  is  really 
an  extension  of  the  honeymoon,  and  will  continue 
some  time  into  the  new  year. 

H.  E.  Strathman,  head  of  the  numerous  Strathman 
coal  yards  throughout  the  city  and  adjoining  terri-  ' 
tory,  was  recently  called  home  from  a  hunting  trip 
in  the  Poconos  to  look,  after  some  business  interests  ‘ 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  still  determined  to  take 
the  old  gun  and  go  out  for  bear. 

Maurice  Crean,  of  Crean  Bros.,  is  busily  engaged 
in  breaking  in  one  of  those  little  cars.  At  this  time 
he  has  about  got  perfect  control  of  the  “animile”  : 
and  finds  it  very  convenient  in  helping  him  to  make 
his  daily  calls  at  the  various  yards  located  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Even  now,  though,  he  says  it  works  j 
altogether  different  from  a  real  car. 

Before  doctors  discovered  that  hobbies  were  good 
for  the  business  man,  R.  E.  Hobson,  of  the  R.  E. 
Hobson  Coal  Co.,  Ninth  and  Tioga  streets,  adopted 
that  of  raising  fancy  poultry.  This  week  he  made 
a  shipment  to  Allentown  of  the  pick  of  his  Rhode 
Island  reds,  which  are  being  exhibited  this  week 
at  the  annual  show  of  the  Manhattan  Poultry  Club.  I 

That  the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  has  never  lost 
entire  interest  in  horses  for  coal  delivery,  was  amply  i 
demonstrated  this  week  when  the  buyer  purchased 
at  a  bazaar  here  one  of  the  finest  pairs  of  bays  that 
has  been  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  big  retail  con¬ 
cern  has  always  been  noted  for  the  fine  stock  it 
uses  in  its  business  and  this  pair  weighed  close  to  ; 
2,000  pounds. 

If  persistency  in  advertising  really  counts  for  any¬ 
thing,  the  Courtright  Coal  Co.  should  surely  reap 
rich  returns.  Despite  present  conditions  of  slack  buy¬ 
ing  this  firm  has  gone  forward  recently  with  some 
expensive  publicity.  As  usual  at  his  time  of  the 
year  they  are  sending  out  to  their  customers  the 
famous  large  leather  bound  diary,  stamped  with  the 
recipient  s  name  in  gold.  In  addition  to  this  they 
are  sending  out  an  unique  calendar,  having  a  metal 
back,  handsomely  enamelled.  The  calendar  pad 
shows  three  months— past,  current  and  future,  for  the 
next  three  years,  and  is  so  constructed  that  renewals 
can  be  easily  aided  after  that  time. 


New  Canal  Shipping  Plans. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Dec.  15. — With  the  aim  of  re¬ 
viving  navigation  on  the  Lehigh  Canal,  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  purchased  at  Laury’s  a 
tract  of  land  on  which  to  erect  coal  chutes,  which 
are  to  be  the  headquarters  of  canal  boats,  instead  of 
Coalport.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  erecting  the 
pockets,  which  will  be  connected  with  a  siding  from 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  stated  that  with  headwaters  at  Laury’s  in¬ 
stead  of  Coalport,  navigation  will  last  a  month 
longer  in  fall  and  open  a  month  earlier  in  spring. 
Much  of  the  coal  shipped  by  boat  will  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  but  the  line  will  also  be  supplied,  in¬ 
cluding  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton  and  towns 
along  the  Delaware. 


W.  P.  Neekamp,  of  the  Litz-Smith  Fuel  Co.,  j 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  last  I 
week. 
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A  Pocket  Like  This  Requires  No 
Repairs.  Our  Latest  Silo  Pocket  is 
within  reach  of  the  small  dealer. 

Four  Bins  in  One 


_ ■  ■  , _ - 

Plant  of  H.  D  HILL 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


ADOLPH  SUCK,  M.E. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS  OF  COAL  PLANTS 

HYDE  PARK  MASS. 


You  Can  Safely  Invest  Your  Money 
In  Haiss  Coal  Handling  Machinery 

_ and  be  assured  that  you  will  get  the 

best— at  the  best  price. 

Coal  men  everywhere  bank  on  their 
unfailing  performance. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  why ,  now 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.  New  York  C,ty 


Representatives  throughout  the  world 


H-S8 


Truck  Loaders 


MATERIAL§^H^NTSt’fJ§'&’QUlPM  ENT 


Clam  Smell  Buckets 


portable  BELT  CONVEYORS 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND 


CAPACITY,  S.000  TONS  PER  DAY  4th  VEIN 
CAPACITY,  7.S00  TONS  PER  DAY  Sth  VEIN 


558  McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President 
H.  V.  SHERBURNE,  Vice-Pre»ident. 
JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  FILER,  Treasurer. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company 

For  the  Sale  of 


Orcutt’s  New  River  Steam  Coal 


w.  W.  WILLETT,  President 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Richmond,  Va.,  Newport  News,  Va, 


141  Milk  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPEAN  AGENTS 
Mann,  George  &  Co. 

64  Comhill,  London,  E.  C.,  England 
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General  Notes 


The  office  of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  is  now  located  at  604  Union  Central 
Building. 

The  retail  coal  plant  of  John  M.  Reuter  &  Co. 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  last 
Saturday. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  shipment  of 
British  anthracite  to  the  Straits  Settlements  was 
made  recently  from  Swansea,  Wales. 

The  Raleigh- Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  has  developments  under  way  at  Glen  Rogers, 
in  Wyoming  County. 

-The  close  of.  .aavigaticui-  of  the  Gfsat  Lakes 
finds  5,500,000  tons  of  coal  on  the  docks  at 
Duluth  and  Superior,  and  total  receipts  of  around 
10,000,000  tons  for  the  season. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  Tompkins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  will  open  bids  on  December  21st  for 
supplying  coal  to  the  lighthouses  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  at  New  London,  Conn. 

A  report  from  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  says  that  several 
of  the  larger  mines  in  Letcher  County  have  closed 
down  indefinitely  because  of  market  conditions. 
Most  of  the  smaller  operations  suspended  some  time 
ago. 

The  Cunard  Line  announces  that  it  will  build  six 
new  oil-burning  steamships  of  100,000  tons  aggregate 
tonnage.  It  would  seem  that  the  construction  of 
coal-burning  liners  has  been  discontinued,  for  the 
time  being  at  least. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  double-track  bridge  across  the  Miami 
River  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  which  cost  about  $2,000,- 
000  and  replaces  a  lighter  structure  damaged  by  an 
ice  gorge  in  February,  1918. 

The  VVest  Penn  Power  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  is  about 
to  extend  its  transmission  lines  into  the  coal  fields  of 
Monongalia  and  Preston  Counties,  W.  Va.,  thereby 
making  electric  power  available  for  several  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Whitney  &  Ivemmerer  are  distributing  to  their 
friends  and  customers  a  neat  little  diary  for  the 
year  1922,  which  contains  some  very  interesting  data. 
This  little  reminder  will  be  appreciated  and  found 
very  useful  during  the  coming  year. 

The  new  bowling  club  of  the  Buffalo  Bitu¬ 
minous  Association  starts  in  this  week.  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  also  making  for  a  Christmas  dinner, 
with  special  entertainment  on  the  22nd.  An  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  get  everybody  out. 

The  Citizens  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  land  for 
a  new  retail  plant  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  but  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  neighborhood  have  asked  the  city 
authorities  to  forbid  the  erection  of  a  pocket  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  public  nuisance. 

The  newly  organized  John  P.  Gorman  Coal  Co., 
of  which  J.  P.  Gorman  of  Lexington,  Kv.,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  has  taken  over  the  holdings  of  the  Four  Seam 
Block  Colliery  Co.  in  the  Pocahontas  region.  The 
latter  company  was  formerly  controlled  by  Jarius 
Collins  and  associates. 

James  D.  Ireland,  vice-president  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Collieries  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  on  the  6th  at  the  age  of  63.  Mr.  Ireland 
made  frequent  trips  to  the  anthracite  region  since 
the  summer  of  1917,  when  the  Susquehanna  properties 
were  purchased  by  the  Hanna  interests. 

A  tenant  in  an  apartment  in  St.  Paul  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  verdict  of  $1,000  damages  against  the 
landlord  for  failure  to  maintain  heat  to  70  degrees, 
as  provided  for  in  the  lease.  It  was  shown  that 
the  temperature  was  never  more  than  50  early 
in  the  day.  Plaintiff  claimed  to  have  suffered 
from  pneumonia  as  a  result  of  the  coal  saving 
proclivities  of  the  landlord. 

Contracts  for  transporting  Navy  coal  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  to  Melville,  Rhode  Island,  and  to  Key 
West.  Fla.,  have  been  awarded  to  the  United  Ameri¬ 
can  Lines  of  New  York  and  to  Crowell  &  Thurlow 
of  Boston.  The  United  American  Lines  will  trans- 
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port  5-000  tons  to  Melville  at  a  rate  of  99  cents 
per  gross  ton,  while  Crowell  &  Thurlow  will  trans¬ 
port  2,850  tons  to  Key  West  at  $1.48  per  gross  ton. 

The  movement  of  population  from  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  cities  during  the  war  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  return  to  the  farms  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
factor  tending  to  the  unsettlement  of  business,  and 
apparently  the  volume  of  this  movement  was  im¬ 
portant,  as  Secretary  Hoover  supports  a  proposition 
to  have  a  census  taken  in  1925  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  where  we  are  at  with  respect  to  normal 
peace-time  location  of  our  population. 

W  illiam  J.  O’Toole,  of  Gary,  W.  Va.,  who  has 
been  appointed  Minister  to  Paraguay,  is  a  son  of 
General  Edward  O’Toole,  general  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  which  has  extensive  operations 
in  southern  West  Virginia.  Mr.  O’Toole,  who  is 
28  years  old,  is  said  to  be  perhaps  the  youngest  man 
ever  chosen  for  a  ministerial  post  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Central  Poca¬ 
hontas  Coal  Co. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Co.  contemplates  electrifying  about  forty  miles  of  its 
main  line  in  the  Scranton  district.  Last  summer 
the  company  asked  for  bids  on  this  work  from  two 
large  companies,  but  the  figures  submitted  were 
considered  too  high.  Now  another  set  of  estimates 
has  been  asked  for,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  price  of  material  and  the  wage  ad¬ 
justments  that  have  taken  place,  it  is  believed  that 
the  project  can  be  carried  out  on  a  much  more 
reasonable  cost  basis. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  takes  some  time 
for  the  coal  trade  to  revive  after  the  termination 
of  a  period  of  adverse  business  conditions,  for 
after  such  a  siege  as  has  been  endured  of  late  the 
tendency  is  for  buyers  to  use  up  the  stock  on  hand, 
in  part  at  least,  before  making  new  purchases.  When 
a  manufacturer  has  coal  bought  and  paid  for  months 
before,  it  seems  like  getting  a  free  supply  of  ton¬ 
nage  to  be  able  to  draw  on  the  stock-pile  for  a 
number  of  weeks  and  not  be  paying  out  any  money 
for  new  shipments. 

In  considering  the  conditions  of  the  day  it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  how  greatly  the  facilities 
for  producing  were  increased  under  the  stimulus 
of  war-time  conditions.  For  instance,  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  fifty  per  cent  operation 
by  the  steel  interests  is  a  good  deal  more  than  such 
a  degree  of  activity  signified  before  the  war, 
and  doubtless  the  same  condition,  prevails  in  other 
lines.  Hence,  in  considering  the  progress  of  affairs, 
we  must  accept  with  reservations  certain  statements 
as  to  the  small  or  moderate  rate  of  progress  and 
activity  in  various  directions. 

In  certain  quarters  the  suggestion  is  made  as  to 
a  two  weeks’  blizzard,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
being  required  to  put  the  trade  in  good  form,  but 
we  think  that  any  expectation  of  such  a  condition, 
any  reliance  on  such  a  development,  is  about  the 
same  as  expecting  to  meet  one’s  needs  by  finding 
money.  Such  a  search  is  almost  certainly  a  loss  of 
time  and  not  much  is  to  be  gained  by  wishing  for  a 
blizzard.  We  must  remember  we  live  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone  and  not  in  the  frigid  and  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  and  other  places  on  the  sea¬ 
board,  a  moderate  winter  condition  is  the  usual 
order  of  things.  Zero  spells  and  the  so-called  bliz¬ 
zards  are  exceptional. 


C.  E.  Hawker  of  the  Edward  Hines  interests,  was 
in  Chicago  last  week. 

J.  Ray  Quinn,  of  the  Daniel  Howard  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  has  returned  from  Altoona,  Pa. 

J.  Edgar  Long,  of  J.  E.  Long  &  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
went  to  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  last  week. 

D.  T.  Quinn,  of  Daniel  Howard  &  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Texas,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas  City. 

A.  G.  Smith,  Meyersdale  representative,  of  the 
Smith  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  was  in  Clarks¬ 
burg  last  week. 

Paul  Talbott,  of  Robert  Talbott  &  Co.,  coal  opera-  j 
tors,  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing  from  eating  oysters. 

Golder  Shumate,  general  freight  traffic  manager  of  I 
the  B.  &  O.  System,  addressed  the  Monongahela  j 
Valley  Association  here  last  Friday. 

A.  J.  Salzer,  general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Coal  Corporation.  Fairmont,  is  being  congratulated 
by  the  trade  for  taking  unto  himself  a  wife. 

Brock  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  who 
was  attacked  with  diphtheria,  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  office  this  week  since  his  illness. 

William  B.  Taylor,  general  manager,  and  C.  E. 
Cowan,  chief  engineer,  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  were  in  Fairmont  Monday. 

J.  Walter  Howard,  of  the  J.  E.  Long  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  has  accepted  a  position  as  Philadelphia 
representative  of  the  Thomas  M.  Mordue  Coal  Co. 

R.  M.  Lambie,  Charleston,  chief  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Department  of  Mines,  is  scheduled  to  visit  the 
Fairmont  region  during  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

A.  Lisle  White,  Clarksburg,  George  S.  Brackett 
and  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Fairmont,  left  on  Monday  night 
for  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  They  will 
attend  the  rate  hearings  in  Washington. 

Sixty  covers  were  laid  at  the  banquet  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  District  Mining  Institute  at  The  Waldo,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  on  Thursday  night  of  last  week.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Daniel  Howard,  Archie  Forbes,  Henry 
O’Neill,  J.  O.  Brooks,  E.  W.  Laubenstein,  David  0. 
Smith  and  others. 

George  Washington  DeBolt,  president  of  the  Des- 
pard  Fuel  Co.,  and  formerly  associated  with  the 
Red  Run  Fuel  Co.  and  in  early  years  with  the  old 
Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  died  Sunday  night  at  his 
residence  in  Fairmont,  suddenly  of  heart  failure,  aged  < 
sixty-three.  He  came  to  Fairmont  from  Masontown. 
Pa.,  in  1887. 

J.  W.  Reed,  Fairmont,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Institute  in 
Charleston  last  week.  Mr.  Reed  is  director  of  first- 
aid  and  mine  rescue  work  for  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  Carl  Scholz,  of  Charleston,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  in 
a  paper  advocated  a  new  type  of  mining  that  would 
revolutionize  present  methods.  This  consists  of  entry 
driving,  by  machine  for  quick  development,  slabbing 
the  entire  room  and  loading  out  coal  by  machinery 
when  the  demand  was  great.  Two  members  from 
Northern  West  Virginia  were  chosen:  Frank  Haas, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  and  T  W  Bischoff 
West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins. 


Distribution 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  by  tide  through  North 
Atlantic  ports  continued  to  decline  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  Final  reports  show  that  2,554,000  net  tons 
were  handled  during  the  month  against  2,812.000 
tons  in  October.  This  was  a  decrease  of  258,000 


I onnage  in  November. 

tons,  or  9.2  per  cent.  Shipments  to  New  England 
were  33,000  tons  less  than  in  October,  and  exports 
dropped  to  238,000  tons. 

Details  for  the  different  ports  are  shown  below  in 
net  tons : 


of  Tidewater  Bituminous 


Destination  New  York  Philadelphia 

New  England  .  97.000  62.000 

Exports  .  25,000 

Bunker  .  222,000  32,000 

Inside  capes  .  183.000 

Other  tonnage  .  582,000  1,000 

Total  .  901,000  303,000 


Baltimore 

Hampton 

Roads 

Charleston 

Total 

97.000 

685,000 

941,000 

39,000 

165,000 

9,000 

238,000 

25,000 

145,000 

1,000 

425,000 

87,000 

16,000 

286,000 

81,000 

664,000 

248,000 

1,092,000 

10,000 

2,554,000 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

At  last  we  can  mention  some  increase  in 
bituminous  tonnage.  After  a  long  period  of 
declining  production  extending  since  the  week 
ending  October  22nd,  there  is  an  increase 
shown  for  the  week  ending  December  10th, 
according  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  figure  is  small, 
only  7,235,000  tons,  compared  with  7,104,000 
tons  for  the  week  ending  December  3rd.  It  is, 
of  course,  below  the  corresponding  period  in 
any  recent  year,  and  doubtless  one  would  have 
to  go  back  ten  years  or  thereabouts  to  find 
such  another  condition.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  there  is  some  change  for  the  better , 
as  it  indicates  that  despite  dullness  and  inatten¬ 
tion  to  requirements  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum. 

Production  for  several  weeks  past  has  been 
below  the  minimum  consumption  and  stocks 
are  and  have  been  undergoing  depletion. 
There  will  have  to  be  more  buying  sooner  or 
later,  even  if  requirements  do  not  increase,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  in¬ 
crease  after  the  holiday  season  is  over,  when 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  business  and 
j  when  the  item  of  a  dime  or  so  represented  by 
the  transportation  tax,  now  looming  so  large, 
is  eliminated.  Prices  are  declining  steadily  as 
more  and  more  coal  is  produced  in  non-union 
fields  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the 
competition  thereby  created.  This  is  being 
added  to  by  the  defection  of  union  miners  in 
parts  of  West  Virginia,  in  eastern  Kentucky 
and  in  Maryland. 

The  union  miners,  it  would  appear,  like  or¬ 
ganized  labor  in  other  lines,  have  had  the  idea 
that  the  consumer  is  a  sort  of  abstract  quan¬ 
tity,  a  reservoir  of  funds  to  be  drawn  upon  by 
resolution ;  moved  and  seconded.  The  men 
themselves  are  beginning  to  realize  their  mis- 
take.  but  the  leaders  won’t  recede  and  this  is 
causing  loss  of  membership  in  the  states 
named,  which  now  shows  signs  of  extending 
to  central  Pennsylvania,  where  the  situation 
has  been  particularly  acute.  A  number  of 
prominent  interests  in  that  section  developed 
a  degree  of  friendly  interest  on  behalf  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  with  all  that  that  implies, 
4  some  few  years  ago,  but  they  have  learned  that 
union  plans  and  policies  are  decidedly  one- 
■  sided.  The  arrangement  works  along  very 
i  nicely  so  long  as  conditions  continue  to  favor 
I  organized  labor,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  add 


one  item  and  another  to  the  cost,  but  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  change  in  conditions  there  is  a 
decided  reluctance  to  recognize  the  situation 
and  a  display  of  ill-temper,  to  say  the  least, 
when  it  is  made  manifest  that  further  conces¬ 
sions  cannot  be  granted  and  that  in  fact  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  lower  level  is  essential. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  union  leaders 
that  there  are  economic  laws  that  prevail. 
They  forget  that  they  themselves  object 
strongly  to  being  obliged  to  pay  high  prices 
for  various  articles  and  services,  and  do  not 
realize  that  other  people  have  the  same  ideas 
with  regard  to  coal.  In  fact  they  seem  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  whole  system  of  unions  is  very 
much  on  the  defensive,  in  view  of  practices 
disclosed  by  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  New 
York.  Eventually  the  deluded  rank  and  file 
who  find  that  they  have  been  persistently 
robbed  by  various  representatives  (even  insur¬ 
ance  policies  not  being  paid  to  beneficiaries) 
will  force  a  modification  of  the  established  rou¬ 
tine,  and  the  breaking  away  of  coal  miners  in 
various  sections  is  an  illustration  that,  even  in 
the  field  of  unionism,  leadership  cannot  perma¬ 
nently  take  the  form  of  blind  autocracy. 

The  coal  trade  has  probably  passed  through 
the  acute  stages  of  a  buyers’  strike.  Only  on 
such  a  theory  can  the  small  demand  for  ton¬ 
nage  be  accounted  for.  Certainly  the  weather 
has  been  cold  enough  for  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade.  Fires  for  heating  have 
been  necessary  and  it  is  an  old  story  that  once 
lighted  the  ordinary  household  fire  burns  with¬ 
out  much  modification  during  anything  like  the 
usual  winter  weather  conditions. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  generally  a 
slowing  down  in  manufacture,  due  to  the  tak¬ 
ing  oUinventories  and  the  making  of  repairs. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  holiday  season  is  not 
a  good  time  for  securing  effective  work  from 
factorv  forces,  and  consequently  the  season  is 
availed  of  for  other  purposes  at  a  great  many 
establishments.  Now  with  the  demand  cur¬ 
tailed  and  the  assurance  that  the  transporta¬ 
tion  tax  will  be  lifted  soon,  thus  giving  prom¬ 
ise  of  better  sales  later  on,  there  is  all  the  more 
inclination  to  feature  the  customary  holiday 
slowdowns  and  put  plants  in  shape  for  better 
output  later  on.  While  this  curtails  the  cur¬ 
rent  use  of  coal,  it  means  little  more  than  the 
usual  annual  reduction  in  tonnage  demand. 

Shipments  will  probably,  be  very  light  from 
now  until  January  1st,  when  quite  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  business  will  go  forward.  As*a  mat¬ 


ter  of  fact,  an  increased  movement  may  com¬ 
mence  a  few  days  in  advance,  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  ruled  that  no  transporta¬ 
tion  tax  will  be  collected  on  movements  not 
completed  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  when  they  began,  and  consequently 
consignments  to  more  remote  points  can  be 
safely  started  a  week  in  advance. 

In  fact  it  is  always  customary  to  look  for 
better  conditions  after  January  1st.  Follow¬ 
ing  each  year  of  unfortunate  or  uncertain  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  invariably  some,  perhaps  much, 
new  year  enthusiasm.  Frequently  this  does 
not  last  longer  than  the  trips  on  the  water- 
wagon  which  it  was  once  popular  to  initiate 
at  this  time.  With  the  opening  of  1921  there 
was  comment  with  regard  to  better  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  year,  but  we  contented  our¬ 
selves  with  the  statement  that  a  turn  would 
come  after  the  new  administration  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  office.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there 
was  an  up-turn  after  the  first  week  in  April, 
continuing  well  along  into  the  beginning  of 
summer.  Now  practically  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  1921  came  in  and  nearly  all  the  time  was 
constructive  with  respect  to  the  fundamentals 
of  business.  After  several  minor  advances  and 
fleclines  such  as  characterize  the  turn  of  the 
tide  in  business  affairs,  the  financial  world  at 
last  got  started  on  the  right  track  at  the  end 
of  August  and  has  progressed  ever  since. 

We  are,  therefore,  one  year  nearer  to  better¬ 
ment  than  we  were  in  January,  not  only  in  a 
passive  way  but  with  regard  to  concrete  ac¬ 
complishments.  Some  two  or  three  months 
more  will  show  a  decided  change  and  we  will 
most  likely  see  the  coal-buying  community  in 
a  decidedly  receptive  mood  during  the  month 
of  March. 

A  reminder  of  old  times  is  found  in  the  shut¬ 
down  of  anthracite  collieries  by  several  of  the 
largest  producing  interests.  The  anthracite 
producers  have  had  a  remarkable  period  of 
prosperity  for  the  past  half-dozen  years.  Ton¬ 
nage  has  been  exploited  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  collieries  and  it  has  been  made  very 
plain  that  the  country  needs  very  nearly  six 
million  tons  of  hard  coal  a  month  the  year 
around. 

Now  there  is  a  temporary  change  in  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Making  all  allowances  for  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel  prompted  by  the  high  prices, 
and  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  many  people 
are  getting  along  with  a  small  margin  of 
safetv,  and  conditions  forecast  a  much  better 
trade  condition  in  February  and  March  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  brief,  the 
end-of-the-season  quietness  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  month  of  December,  and  there 
will  unquestionably  be  a  great  degree  of  re¬ 
plenishment  necessary  in  the  later  months  of 
the  year  to  make  up  for  the  moderate  buying 
at  wholesale  and  retail  that  has  been  seen  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

And  after  all.  despite  two  preceding  dull 
periods  in  this  calendar  year,  most  anthracite 
collieries  will  average  eleven  full  months  of 
operation.  This  is  much  better  than  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  bituminous  collieries  in  anything 
but  abnormal  periods  and  illustrates  how  sound 
is  the  position  of  the  anthracite  industry.  The 
country  needs  an  ample  tonnage  of  hard  coal, 
well  up  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  col¬ 
lieries.  and  even  one  month’s  curtailment  will 
make  its  influence  felt  on  the  trade  of  ensuing 
months.  Dealers  should  not  overlook  this  fact, 
but  should  arrange  to  carry  a  fair  stock,  know¬ 
ing  the  delays  incidental  to  transportation  in 
midwinter. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Production  Will  Be  Restricted  More  Than  Usual  Over  the  Holidays — 
Slight  Increase  in  Small-Lot  Buying  in  Bituminous  Market. 


The  coming  week  will  be  a  holiday  season 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  spirit  at  many  anthra¬ 
cite  collieries,  for  shutdowns  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  are  being  planned  because  of 
market  conditions.  In  fact,  one  of  the  large 
companies  in  the  Scranton  district  closed 
all  but  one  of  its  operations  Tuesday  night, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  closed 
until  next  Wednesday.  One  mine  is  being 
kept  in  operation  to  take  care  of  stray 
orders  and  meet  possible  emergencies. 

Other  producers,  both  company  and  in¬ 
dividual,  have  been  curtailing  this  week  and 
last,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
demand  remains  at  its  present  low  ebb. 
Some  increase  in  buying  is  looked  for  right 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  as  it  is  felt  that 
a  certain  number  of  orders  are  being  held 
back  until  then  so  as  to  save  the  transporta¬ 
tion  tax. 

But  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  very 
substantial  revival  can  be  expected  until 
part  of  the  surplus  now  above  ground  has 
been  worked  off,  and  the  rate  of  depletion 
will  of  course  be  governed  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Not  only  are  dealers  well  stocked 
and  the  companies  carrying  large  tonnages 
in  their  storage  plants,  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  unsold  coal  in  cars  and  boats.  Much  of 
it  consists  of  steam  sizes,  and  the  rest  is 
mostly  egg  and  pea. 

Naturally,  with  the  companies  unable  to 
get  orders  at  the  circular,  it  is  usually  out 
of  the  question  for  the  independents  to 
obtain  a  premium  except  for  special  grades. 
What  demand  there  is  runs  largely  to  stove 
and  chestnut.  There  is  little  call  for  egg; 
independent  operators  are  offering  that  size 
at  from  $7  to  $7.50,  and  are  quoting  from  $5 
to  $5.50  on  pea. 

Of  the  steam  sizes,  the  principal  surplus 
is  in  No.  1  buckwheat.  With  the  output 
being  restricted,  there  will  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reduce  tidewater  accumulations 
and  the  market  should  gradually  take  on  a 
better  tone.  No.  1  is  quotable  at  from  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Rice  is  in  over-supply  at  tide,  but  only  in 
a  moderate  way,  and  is  bringing  from  $1.75 
to  $2.25.  Barley  is  none  too  active  locally, 
but  the  market  appears  to  be  free  from 
distress  lots  and  shippers  are  holding  at 
from  $1  to  $1.35. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Since  about  the  middle  of  December  the 
bituminous  market  has  been  slightly  more 
active  than  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month.  The  business  consists  principally  of 
small-lot  transactions  and  originates  with 
buyers  who  find  they  need  a  little  extra  ton¬ 
nage  to  carry  them  over  the  year-end.  It 
affords  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  reports  about 
stocks  being  heavy,  there  are  a  good  many 
exceptions. 

While  public  utilities  and  some  indus¬ 
trial  plants  have  good  supplies  on  hand,  the 
average  manufacturer  is  not  so  comfortably 
fixed  in  this  respect  that  he  can  go  far  into 
the  new  year  without  replenishing.  And 
the  events  of  the  past  week  or  ten  days 


have  shown  that  quite  a  few  need  coal  right 
away,  for  they  would  not  be  buying  now  if 
they  could  wait  until  after  January  1st, 
when  the  freight  tax  comes  off. 

The  figures  recently  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey  showing  stocks  on  hand 
November  1st  are  often  referred  to  as  proof 
that  buyers  are  well  fixed  in  the  matter  of 
coal  supply.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  that  date  is  now  nearly  two  months  in 
the  background,  and  that  the  material  for 
the  report  in  question  was  gathered  right 
after  the  railroad  strike  scare,  when  every¬ 
body  had  stocked  up.  Those  with  a  60-day 
supply  on  hand  November  1st  had  only 
enough  to  last  the  year  out  and  must  buy 
soon  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

But  if  tonnage  movement  has  picked  up  a 
little,  the  price  situation  shows  no  change 
for  the  better.  Coal  can  be  bought  cheaper 
today  than  at  any  time  this  year,  and  while 
the  very  lowest  quotations  heard  of  are  on 
distress  coal  that  has  to  be  moved  regard¬ 
less  of  price,  there  is  such  an  abundance  of 
this  that  buyers  can  usually  get  all  they 
want  without  going  to  those  who  are  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  higher  figures.  This  situation  is 
not  confined  to  tidewater,  for  there  always 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  unconsigned  loads  in 
the  region  or  at  junction  points  which  are 
available  to  line  buyers  on  practically  their 
own  terms. 

Southern  coal  continues  to  dominate  the 
New  England  market,  except  at  points  far 
in  the  interior,  and  it  is  coming  to  New 
York  harbor  and  adjacent  waters  at  the  rate 
of  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons  a  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  appear  to  be  conservative 
estimates.  It  is  rumored  this  week  that 
there  are  a  couple  of  cargoes  of  Welsh  coal 
in  the  harbor  and  that  this  tonnage  is  being 
offered  at  $5.50  alongside  in  barges,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get  trustworthy  information  on 
this  subject,  as  no  one  in  the  trade  seems  to 
know  much  about  it  except  from  hearsay. 

Coal  can  be  bought  for  prompt  shipment 
on  about  the  following  basis  for  average 
grades  of  the  different  classifications: 
Pool  1,  $2.65-$3  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  ■ 
Pool  71,  $2. 3 5 -$2.50 ;  Pool  9,  $2.10-$2.30; 
Pool  10.  $1.85-$2;  Pool  11,  $1.65-$1.85; 

I  ools  ol  and  61,  $2-$2.25  ;  Pools  30  and  60, 
$2.25-$2.50 ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.50-$1.65; 
Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.40-$1.60;  gas  slack, 
$1.35-$1.60. 

Coal  at  tidewater  has  been  selling  this 
week  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
piers  for  Pool_9;_$5  to  $5.25  for  Pool  10, 
and  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  Pool  11  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  grades. 


Five  men  received  prison  sentences  in  the  court 
at  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  a  few  days  ago  in 
connection  with  the  theft  of  coal  from  barges 
passing  through  the  kills,  hour  of  them  were 
convicted  of  being  “river  pirates,”  who  run  along¬ 
side  passing  tows  in  motor  boats  and  take  coal 
from  the  barges,  while  the  fifth  was  a  captain 
accused  of  being  in  league  with  the  thieves.  The 
arrests  and  convictions  were  obtained  largely 
through  the  activity  of  the  Coal  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  .of  New  \ork,  in  cooperation  with  similar 
organizations  in  New  Jersey  and  New  England. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Anthracite  Trade  Waiting  for  Winter  Weather 
— Bituminous  Demand  Light. 

The  retail  trade  is  unusually  quiet,  even  more 
so  than  is  usual  at  Christmas  time.  We  believe 
the  weather  has  been  close  to  normal,  although 
there  has  been  a  day  or  so  lately  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  a  trifle  higher  than  the  average: 
yet  on  the  whole  we  are  certain  the  slowing  down 
must  be  attributed  to  something  besides  a  be¬ 
lated  winter.  At  this  time  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  the  dealers  are  operating  on  a  basis  of  45 
per  cent  of  normal,  and  it  is  going  to  take  the 
most  severe  kind  of  winter  weather  to  even  bring 
it  up  to  75  petv  cent. 

At  least  that  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
old-stagers  in  the  coal  trade.  At  that,  the  trade 
has  far  from  lost  hope  of  doing  some  big  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  end  of  the  coal  year.  They  well 
remember  that  in  the  first  war  winter  the  most 
severe  weather  for  50  years  was  crowded  into  the 
month  of  January,  and  with  the  new  year  about 
upon  them  they  are  ready  with  record  stocks  to 
take  care  of  any  demand. 

Even  though  trade  is  quiet,  dealers  are  doing 
some  business  and  it  would  appear  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  bought  lightly  is  now  coming  into 
the  market  regularly  for  added  supplies  of  a  ton 
or  two  at  a  time,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  buying  that 
is  expected  to  prevail  all  winter  long.  Many 
dealers,  in  fact  the  majority,  are  doing  their  best 
to  reduce  stock,  but  at  the  same  time  not  refusing 
to  take  in  anything.  The  truth  is  that  hardly  one 
of  them  will  not  refuse  a  single  car  of  nut,  al¬ 
though  with  stove  it  is  slightly  different.  It  is 
pea  and  egg  that  they  are  almost  a  unit  in  de¬ 
clining  to  take  if  they  can  in  any  way  avoid  it. 

They  are  mystified  at  the  slowness  with  which 
pea  moves,  as  with  the  moderate  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  they  would  ordinarily  move  this  size  in 
good  volume.  The  consumer  makes  the  usual 
complaint  of  the  smallness  of  pea  and  insists  on 
nut. 

Mine  Closing  Down. 

As  indicated  here  two  weeks  ago,  the  mines 
have  finally  been  cpmpelled  to  curtail  their  work¬ 
ing-time  and  it  was  quite  common  among  the 
independents  this  week  to  have  their  mines  closed 
from  one  to  three  days,  although  the  strongest 
kind  of  efforts  were  made  to  reach  at  least  Christ¬ 
mas  day  without  a  shut-down.  At  this  time  it 
also  looks  as  though  the  companies  would  have 
to  take  some  time  off,  although  they  still  have 
much  available  space  in  the  storage  yards  if  they 
decide  to  keep  going. 

Plenty  of  reduced  prices  among  the  shippers 
were  in  evidence  during  the  past  ten  days.  All 
of  the  cutting  was,  of  course,  on  pea  and  egg. 
This  latter  size  in  particular  seemed  to  be  jobbed 
around.  There  is  no  question  that  a  consumer 
who  had  room  for  this  size  could  get  all  he 
needed  of  good  coal  below  company  price  of 
$7.75.  Some  independents  have  actually  come 
down  to  this  figure  to  their  regular  customers. 

Sales  of  occasional  cars  have  been  made  at 
$7.25,  but  most  offers  have  been  declined  for  lack 
of  room.  Pea  continues  to  be  heavily  cut,  with 
$4.50  being  the  lowest,  this  being  for  refused  coal 
of  only  a  very  ordinary  grade.  Just  now  $5  seems 
to  be  a  favorite  price  for  pea,  although  the  better 
grades  are  still  held  from  $5.50  to  $5.75.  Yet 
with  all  this  price  shading  the  local  retailer  does 
not  buy,  for  he  simply  has  no  room  for  these 
sizes,  feeling  that  if  he  does  take  pea  and  egg  it 
must  come  from  the  regular  shippers  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  the  other  sizes  should  they 
grow  scarcer  than  they  are  now. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  retail 
price  situation,  and  probably  the  bottom  has  been 
reached  for  a  time.  Certain  it  is,  the  cutters  are 
not  doing  any  more  business  than  the  regulars, 
and  one  reason  for  this  is  that  buyers  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  cheap  coal  to  a  certain  extent.  During 
the  war  they  burned  some  pretty  poor  coal  and 
quite  frequently  now  the  customer  wants  to  be 
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hown  coal  in  the  bins  before  entering  an  order. 

J  Steam  coals  are  still  inclined  to  flatness,  but 
lothing  lower  than  $2.50  seems  to  be  offered  for 
Jmckwheat.  Rice  is  in  moderate  demand  only, 
vith  heavy  tonnages  going  into  the  storage  yards. 
Harley  is  in  fair  to  good  call  and  is  fairly  well 
ble  to  maintain  a  spot  price  not  lower  than  $1.50. 

Nothing  seems  to  help  the  bituminous  trade, 
md  all  houses  report  the  lightest  kind  of  business, 
vith  very  few  inquiries  of  any  kind.  There  seems 
o  be  a  general  desire  to  carry  as  little  stock  as 
possible  over  into  the  new  year,  and  this  leads 
some  to  the  hope  that  there  will  at  least  be  some 
show  of  improvement  with  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1922. 

To  the  coal  man  so  anxious  to  sell  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  annoying  to  have  the  buyer  insist  that  a 
freight  reduction  is  imminent  and  uses  that  as  a 
reason  for  not  buying.  Recently  considerable 
missionary  work  has  been  done  by  the  various 
coal  associations  to  have  salesmen  explain  to  the 
consumer  the  improbability  of  an  increase  before 
the  1st  of  April  at  the  very  earliest. 

The  situation  at  tide  is  even  quieter  than  the 
line,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  The  week  never 
sees  more  than  two  or  three  boats  clear  for  be¬ 
yond  the  capes,  and  as  to  bunkering,  it  has  al¬ 
most  reached  the  point  of  a  negligible  quantity, 
with  all  vessels  carrying  capacity  bunker  fuel 
loaded  on  the  other  side. 

If  anything  spot  prices  have  become  a  trifle 
softer,  although  the  good  coals  still  seem  able  to 
command  prices  with  little  change.  Pool  1  is 
still  at  $2.75  to  $3,  with  71  from  $2.20  to  $2.65; 
Pool  9,  $2.10  to  $2.50;  Pool  10,  $1.80  to  $2.10,  and 
Pool  11,  $1.50  to  $2. 


FAIRMONT  DOING  BETTER 


During  Early  Part  of  Week  Mines  Were  on  a 
More  Active  Basis. 

Production  during  the  early  part  of  this  week  was 
!  running  a  whole  lot  steadier  than  the  greater  portion 
of  the  previous  week,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  a  let-up 
with  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season.  At  least 
it  is  anticipated  that  production  will  be  cut  down 
considerably.  Not  only  will  this  apply  to  this  week, 
but  also  to  next  week.  Some  of  the  plants  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  ease  up  some  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  Possibilities  of  a  reduced  production  are  also 
evident  for  January. 

Tonnage  produced  on  Monday  in  the  Fairmont 
region  aggregated  844  cars,  which  is  quite  fair,  every¬ 
thing  considered.  Of  that  the  mines  along  the  Mo- 
nongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  loaded  624 
cars,  while  those  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  in 
West  Virginia  produced  220  cars.  No  coal  was 
loaded  on  the  Western  Maryland  on  Monday,  but 
94  cars  were  ordered  for  Tuesday,  indicating  a 
daily  production  similar  to  that  of  past  weeks.  Op¬ 
erations  on  the  Charleston  Division,  B.  &  O.,  on 
Monday  loaded  45  cars,  while  the  mines  along  the 
Monongahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  235 
cars. 

By  a  small  margin,  more  empties  were  ordered  on 
Tuesday  in  the  region  than  Monday.  The  total  on 
Tuesday  was  1,080,  while  on  Monday  the  order  was 
1,043  cars. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
on  Monday  showed  a  better  tone  at  104  carloads, 
while  railroad  fuel  leading  assumed  more  promising 
figures  at  267  cars.  Considering  that  the  B.  &  O. 
individually  secured  146  cars,  it  would  appear  that 
this  carrier  is  returning  to  the  market  again.  Of 
Monday’s  tonnage  there  were  576  cars  loaded  east, 
and  48  west.  All  of  the  45  cars  of  coal  loaded  on 
the  Charleston  Division,  B.  &  O.  on  Monday  went 
to  railroads— 29  cars  to  foreign  roads,  and  16  cars 
i  to  the  B.  &  O. 

The  coal  trade  is  depending  on  the  youngster  192- 
'  to  start  something.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
this  country  is  facing  one  of  the  greatest  booms  in 
l  its  history,  but  the  great  uncertainty  rests  in  when 
i  will  it  start.  Coal  men  believe  that  business  will 
1  recover  some  within  the  next  few  months,  especially 
i  with  the  prospects  of  a  miners’  strike  on  April  1. 


Trading  is  very  slack.  Prices  vary  at  a  great 
rate,  aud  it  is  difficult  to  get  anything  like  a  uniform 
level  because  quotations  are  regulated  largely  on  how 
keen  the  operator  is  to  sell.  Mine-run  varies  from 
$1.40  to  $1.60;  slack,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  three-quarters, 
$1.80  to  $2.  In  some  instances  prices  may  be  shifted 
up  or  down,  but  the  foregoing  is  a  pretty  fair  average 
of  recent  transactions.  .  . 

Pier  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  last 
week  were  confined  to  Curtis  Bay  and  totaled  233 
carloads,  or  47  cars  more  than  the  previous  week. 
While  Curtis  Bay  showed  a  slight  gain,  those  to 
Arlington  pier  drew  a  blank,  compared  to  25  cars 
the  previous  week.  The  bulk  of  this  coal,  if  not 
all  of  it,  is  moving  coastwise  and  practically  none 

is  going  abroad.  , 

Usually  the  shipments  to  the  railroads  held  up 
on  the  Monongah  Division  when  there  was  little 
other  business,  but  even  this  outlet  is  being  rapidly 
cut  off.  A  drop  of  131  cars  was  noted  from  the 
previous  week,  last  week’s  consignments  to  railroads 
amounting  to  1.0 77  cars.  This  was  408  cars  less 
than  the  highest  week  of  November,  and  230  cars 
less  than  the  lowest  week  of  November.  Shipments 
for  account  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  individually,  at 
453  cars,  were  115  cars  short  of  the  previous  week, 
while  foreign  carriers  received  624  cars,  or  16  short 
of  the  previous  week’s  tonnage. 

The  biggest  slump  in  railroad  fuel  tonnage  out  of 
the  region  was  on  B.  &  O.  fuel.  For  some  time  this 
road  has  been  buying  strong  and  presumably  storing 
a  large  percentage  of  the  coal  purchases.  During 
the  four  weeks  of  November  the  foreign  roads  aver¬ 
aged  682  cars  of  coal  a  week  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion.  This  is  less  than  15  cars  off  a  week  on  the 
average  week  struck  for  December.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  B.  &  O.  average  in  November  was  692 
carloads,  against  520  this  month,  or  a  drop  of  172 

carloads  per  week.  . 

foal  loading  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week 
dropped  off  307  cars.  The  Monongah  Division 
loaded  2,376  cars,  or  179  cars  less  than  the  previous 
week.  Production  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  in 
West  Virginia  was  1,369  cars,  or  137  less  than  the 
previous  week.  The  Western  Maryland  Railway  was 
the  only  road  in  the  region  that  showed  any  increase, 
its  total,  373  cars,  nine  more  than  the  previous  week. 


Operations  along  the  Charleston  Division  loaded 
259  cars,  or  a  drop  of  20  cars  over  the  previous  week. 
Non-union  operations  along  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
way  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  1,169  cars,  or  251  cars 
less  than  the  previous  week. 

Mines  in  northern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded 
236,950  tons,  or  21,300  tons  less  than  the  previous 
week.  All  divisions  showed  an  ease  up  except  the 
Belington  &  Northern  branch  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  which  showed  a  gain  of  100  cars. 


Features  of  a  Southern  Trip. 

F.  S.  Landstreet,  the  well-known  coal  man  of  25 
Broad  street,  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  coal-producing  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  Mr.  Landstreet  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  care  that  is  being  given  to  the  preparation 
of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  produced  in  those  two 
states. 

As  is  generally  known,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  seams,  the  tonnage  produced  in  those  states  can 
scarcely  compete,  in  its  natural  condition,  with  the 
tonnage  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  consequently,  despite  the  advantage  of  shorter 
rail  haul,  the  producers  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
particular  attention  to  preparation,  by  means  of  wash¬ 
ing  and  picking. 

Mr.  Landstreet  tells  us  that  notable  success  in  this 
respect  has  been  attained.  Fortunately,  operators 
are  able  to  use  the  particles  collecting  in  the  wash¬ 
ing  process  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  not  so  much  at  a  disadvantage  as  they 
would  be  in  the  non-coking  fields. 

Another  feature  that  impressed  him  in  the  South 
was  the  restoration  of  pre-war  levels  in  wages  and 
working  conditions.  In  the  Birmingham  district  com¬ 
mon  labor  is  down  to  the  basis  of  \1\^2  cents  pet 
hour,  and  the  working  day  is  ten  hours.  Only 
straight  time  is  allowed  for  overtime,  or  for  Sunday 
or  holiday  work.  On  this  account  unsual  activity 
prevails,  and  the  entire  situation  compares  \  er^  fa\ 
orably  with  that  in  other  sections.  As  the  report 
of  the  U  S.  Geological  Survey  shows,  Southern 
mines  are  making  much  better  working  time  than  the 
mines  in  organized  fields  further  north. 
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CINCINNATI  MARKET 


Movement  of  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 
Continues  on  Light  Basis. 

The  last  week  witnessed  no  improvement  in  the 
Cincinnati  coal  market  from  the  desperately  bad 
situation  of  the  week  before,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  bituminous  nut  and  slack,  which  stiffened 
very  slightly  under  the  influence  of  a  sharply  re¬ 
duced  production  of  domestic  lump.  Demand  for 
the  latter  variety  of  coal  was  at  exceedingly  low  ebb 
and  steam  demand,  for  the  time  being,  was  notably 
weaker  because  of  the  approach  of  the  holiday 
season.  This  was  shown  particularly  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  contract  shipments,  which  slumped  consider¬ 
ably.  Spot  sales  of  any  kind  of  coal  except  nut 
and  slack  were  rare. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  movement  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  suspension  of  operations  made  significant  prog¬ 
ress  both  in  the  smokeless  and  bituminous  districts. 
It  was  said  that  374  mining  operations  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Railway  system  are  down,  with  little  hope  that  there 
will  be  an  early  resumption. 

The  situation  on  this  railroad  is  typical  of  that 
on  other  roads  entering  the  coal  fields  related  to  the 
Cincinnati  market.  It  has  become  imperative  to 
stop  mining  until  demand  begins  distinctly  to  call 
for  production.  Many  of  the  poignant  evils  of  the 
present  situation,  coal  operators  now  say,  are  trace¬ 
able  to  the  fact  that  producers  were  constantly  dis¬ 
posed  to  anticipate  demand  and  to  over-estimate  it. 

Miners  Rapidly  Deserting  Union. 

An  important  outcome  of  this  movement  for  sus¬ 
pension  is  seen  in  the  widespread  non-unionization 
of  many  mines  through  the  action  of  the  union  miners 
themselves.  In  the  New  River  smokeless  district, 
which  was  unionized  through  the  dictation  of  the 
government  in  1919,  the  miners  in  the  case  of  ten 
or  twelve  important  producing  properties,  have,  on 
their  own  initiative  given  up  their  union  charters 
and  voluntarily  gone  back  to  the  wage  scale  as  it 
was  before  the  federal  administration  made  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  about  40  per  cent. 

The  operators  have  tried  desperately  to  get  orders 
enough  to  operate  on  part  time  at  least,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  The  labor  movement  in  the 
direction  of  non-unionism  has  spread  to  other  fields, 
including  the  Jellico  field  of  southeastern  Kentucky, 
where  the  miners  by  voluntary  concessions  are  said 
to  have  sought  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  complete 
and  protracted  suspension. 

There  still  was  a  lot  of  no-bill  shipping  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  track  coal  was  left  over  to 
add  to  the  demoralization  of  a  market  already  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  subnormally  low  rate  of  demand. 

Prices  Show  Little  Change. 

Prices  were  no  better  generally  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  lower.  Smokeless  lump  ranged  between 
$2.75  and  $4.25,  but  most  of  the  sales  were  at  $3 
and  $3.50.  Egg  was  from  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Mine-run 
was  from  $1.25  to  $2.50,  and  some  operators  with 
surplus  stocks  of  lump  filled  their  mine-run  con¬ 
tracts  with  this  better  variety  at  $3  rather  than  give 
it  to  transient  customers  at  that  price.  Smokeless 
nut  and  slack  fell  to  the  dollar  mark,  and  sold  from 
that  up  to  $1.50  in  the  rare  instances  where  it  sold 
at  all.  Smithing  was  from  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bituminous  lump  sold  from  $1.85  to  $3.25,  egg  from 
$1.50  to  $2.80,  mine-run  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and  nut 
and  slack  from  $1  to  $1.25,  with  some  sales  as  low 
as  85  cents.  These  were  customary  quotations,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  conditions  were  such  that  sales 
generally  went  wild  and,  forced  to  find  buyers  on 
an  unresponsive  market,  operators  took  what  they 
could  get. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
mining  operations,  all  the  districts  included,  are 
down  to  less  than  20  per  cent.  They  would  be  lower 
but  for  the  strenuous  efforts  of  operators  to  keep 
their  men  at  least  partially  employed,  practically  all 
of  this  operation  being  without  profit  and  much  of  it 
at  a  loss. 

Nobody  expects  to  see  any  better  conditions  during 
the  present  month  and  a  good  many  operators  are 
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npt  hopeful  of  a  greatly  improved  market  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  feel  that  the 
worst  is  over  and  that  both  steam  and  domestic- 
demand  will  assert  itself  with  the  coming  of  a  new 
cycle  and  real  winter  in  January. 

Local  domestic  demands  are  exceedingly  slow. 
Cincinnati  retailers  say  that  orders  for  household 
fuel  deliveries  are  discouragingly  few  at  this  time 
and  when  they  come  are  small — one  and  two  tons 
instead  of  eight  or  ten.  The  slightly  lower  average 
temperature  does  not  appear  to  have  helped.  The 
fuel  gas  advance  has  been  delayed  by  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  the  delay  will  not  be  long  and  dealers  are 
anxious  to  see  what  the  shift  will  mean  to  them. 

All  collections  on  coal  accounts  are  slow  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  operators  say,  and  a  considerable  strain  has 
resulted. 


BALTIMORE  STILL  FLAT 

AH  Branches  Fail  to  Respond  to  Better  Tone 
— Too  Much  Competition. 

The  trade  at  Baltimore  covering  every  branch  of 
the  business  continues  flat.  Business  men  as  a  whole 
believe  that  the  absolute  low  has  been  reached,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  things  must  shortly  become  better. 
This  is  based  on  a  number  of  things,  for  instance 
there  is  much  talk  in  the  air  that  following  the 
Arms  Conference  in  Washington  there  will  be  moves 
of  a  financial  nature  made  along  international  lines 
that  will  reestablish  a  better  condition  of  exchange. 
With  a  better  basis  of  exchange  it  seems  undoubted 
that  a  great  improvement  will  take  place  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  export  coal  trading  as  contract  after  contract 
inquiry  has  fallen  through  because  of  failure  to  ad¬ 
just  the  exchange  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  much  satisfaction  out  of 
any  phase  of  the  soft  coal  market  here.  Depression 
hangs  over  export  and  coastwise,  bunker  and  line 
trading  alike.  This  low  level  market  sees  selling  on 
such  a  keen  basis  of  competition  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  producer,  agent  or  middleman.  Prices  in 
such  a  market  have  failed  to  rise  from  the  recent 
low  basis. 

Prices  Continue  Low. 

For  steam  coals  the  only  class  above  the  price  of 
$2.30  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  is  pool  1.  Pool  71  is 
freely  offering  at  $2.20;  pool  9  at  $2.10  to  $2.15; 
pool  10  at  $2.00  and  pool  11  around  $1.75  or  less. 
The  mixed  pool  34  is  on  the  market  at  $1.50  and  less. 

Fairmont  gas  coals,  run  of  mine,  are  down 
to  $1.40  in  many  cases.  Conditions  covering  the  ex¬ 
port  and  bunker  business  remain  most  unsatisfactory. 
Only  one  vessel  has  cleared  so  far  in  December 
with  less  than  6,000  tons  of  coal  on  cargo  account. 

Hard  coal  dealers  report  that  business  continues 
below  normal.  The  weather  has  been  nearer  normal, 
it  is  true,  but  has  not  been  severe  enough  to  cause 
any  spurt  in  ordering,  but  real  cold  weather  has  at 
last  arrived.  Receipts  are  comparatively  light  mainly 
because  ordering  is  light.  There  is  enough  reserve 
in  the  yards  here  to  take  care  of  emergencies,  and  no 
one  is  willing  to  stock  up  coal  on  which  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  lively  demand. 


Dexter  &  Carpenter  at  Cincinnati. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter  will  open  a  Cincinnati  office 
January  1st,  local  address  to  be  announced  later. 
George  M.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  will  be  in  charge  and  will 
give  his  attention  to  the  sale  of  Dex-Car  Pocahontas 
coal  from  the  former  J.  B.  B.  mines  purchased  by 
Dexter  &  Carpenter  in  the  summer  of  1920.  He  will 
also  carry  a  general  wholesale  business  in  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  trade  and  a  large  number  of  western  friends 
will  welcome  his  return  from  seaboard  territory, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year. 


The  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association  has 
renewed  its  membership  with  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  it  is  announced  by 
Executive  Secretary  O’Toole  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS 


Heavier  Coastwise  Movement  Attended  by 
Increasing  Weakness  in  Prices. 

With  the  year  end  only  one  week  off  and  holiday 
interruptions  imminent,  it  is  obviously  not  the  time 
to  expect  significant  changes  in  the  coal  trade.  The 
local  retail  and  domestic  trade  has  shown  slight 
gains  over  the  previous  week,  due  to  sharply  lower 
temperatures  in  and  around  this  section.  The  coal 
trade  is  similar  to  other  trades  which  have  their 
seasonal  phases,  and  the  fact  is  not  obscured  that 
most  consumers  are  purchasing  with  great  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  with  close  regard  to  possible  lower  prices. 

Exports  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
records  of  last  year,  or  even  with  the  coastwise  move¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time.  The  volume  of  shipments 
to  New  England  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  Sev¬ 
eral  firms  are  even  doing  a  heavier  business  coast¬ 
wise  than  was  the  case  a  month  ago,  but  demands 
for  current  tonnage  are  few  and  the  spot  market 
continues  to  exhibit  the  same  signs  of  inactivity  as 
has  characterized  it  throughout  the  fall. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  revealed  no 
fundamental  change  in  the  general  conditions  of  this 
trade, .  but  have  rather  served  to  confirm  the  ob¬ 
servation  based  on  previous  developments,  that  the 
coastwise  trade  is  expanding  while  the  foreign 
department  of  the  trade  is  consistently  losing  ground. 
Without  disregarding  the  unsatisfactory  features 
which  will  appear,  the  belief  is  practically  general 
that  the  worst  of  the  depression  was  seen  in  this 
particular  trade  during  the  early  fall,  and  that  those 
most  interested  are  at  work  to  effect  improvements 
which  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  trade. 

Tidewater  Accumulation  Reduced. 

The  rate  of  movement  at  the  piers  actually  in¬ 
creased  from  201,000  tons  last  week  to  233,000  tons 
this  week  a  gain  of  more  than  5,000  tons  a  day  in 
average  daily  movements.  Vessel  tonnage,  though 
irregular,  has  been  heavier  and  stocks  of  coal  on 
hand  are  again  down  below  the  200,000-ton  mark. 
The  amount  of  coal  dumped  over  all  three  piers  for 
the  week  ending  December  16th  was  233,943  tons, 
while  for  the  previous  week  201,906  tons  were 
dumped.  For  the  year  to  date  14,934,268  tons  has 
been  dumped,  against  20,682,057  tons  dumped  in  the 
same  period  of  1920. 

Increasing  weakness  in  prices  attended  by  a  heavy 
coastwise  movement,  and  a  continued  shrinkage  in 
exports  have  marked  the  coal  trade  for  the  past 
week.  As  a  result,  quotations  are  about  the  same 
as  they  were  last  week  except  where  firm  business 
was  offered  which  called  for  a  quotation  of  a  few 
cents  lower  than  the  actual  market. 

Quotations  reported  during  the  past  week  were:  * 
Pool  1,  $4.65  to  $4.75  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers; 
Pool  2,  $4.40  to  $4.50,  while  other  grades  are  being 
offered  below  $4.25  per  ton.  Domestic  prices  seemed 
to  have  changed  but  very  little,  as  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  grades  are  being  offered  at  $3.35  to  $3.65  i 
for  lurnp  and  egg  per  net  ton  mines ;  nut  size  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  while  nut  and  slack  mixed  are  being 
offered  at  $1.00  to  $1.10.  Other  prepared  coals  of 
different  grades  are  being  quoted  at  about  $3.75  to 
$4.00. 

In  summing  up  the  situation  as  a  whole  we  find 
that  all  productive  enterprises  normally  slow  down 
and  industrials  seek  to  reduce  inventories  for  the 
annual  stock  taking.  This,  with  the  holiday  season 
at  hand,  will  mean  a  poor  prospect  for  the  coal 
trade  for  the  ensuing  week  of  this  year,  and  probably 
the  early  weeks  in  January  will  not  be  very  promis¬ 
ing.  In  the  meantime  there  is  but  one  course  for  the 
producers  to  pursue,  and  that  is  the  course  which 
any  and  all  business  follows  under  like  circum¬ 
stances.  Reduce  the  amount  of  output  and  wait  for 
the  reduction  of  freight  rates  and  other  costs,  which 
must  come  down  to  a  point  at  least  more  nearly 
normal  than  the  present  charges  before  better  times 
can  be  looked  for  along  this  line  of  business. 


Kenneth  D.  McMurrich  has  been  admitted  to 
partnership  in  the  firm  of  J.  B.  McMurrich  &  Co., 
of  Oswego  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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BOSTON  REMAINS  QUIET 


Consumers  Await  Lifting  of  Freight  Tax — 

Anthracite  Trade  Slow. 

The  torpor  into  which  the  bituminous  market 
rade  has  fallen  in  New  England  has  been  stirred 
j)y  no  signs  of  interest  on  the  part  of  either  big  or 
ittle  consumers  and  with  but  a  week  left  of  the  old 
,ear,  there  is  little  liklihood  of  anything  transpiring 
jefore  the  dawn  of  1922,  particularly  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  war  tax  on  freight  comes  off  on  January  1st, 
nnounting  to  about  11  cents  in  all  on  Southern  coal, 
ught  cents  to  tidewater  and  three  cents  water  freight. 
\s  Southern  coal  is  about  the  only  kind  that  inter¬ 
ests  consuming  interests  hereabouts,  since  it  sells 
it  prices  that  have  driven  Pennsylvania  coal  far  in¬ 
land,  not  much  figuring  is  done  on  what  can  be 
;aved  by  the  purchasing  of  the  all-rail  product. 

The  outstanding  development  of  the  past  week  or 
10  days  is  the  further  decrease  in  the  price  of  pool 
1  coal  to  figures  approaching  the  low  of  the  year. 
The  accepted  figure  today  is  $6.25  on  cars  Boston, 
which  means  about  $5.90  alongside  though  the  big 
sellers  are  striving  desperately  to  obtain  better 
prices. 

Salesmen  are  sent  out  with  a  $6.35  or  $6.50  nom- 
inal  price,  the  last  having  been  the  established  quota¬ 
tion  for  some  two  months,  but  there  are  so  many 
who  have  coal  that  they  must  sell  willy-nilly  that 
these  quotations  go  by  the  board.  Houses  that  have 
regular  customers  who  have  paid  slightly  better  than 
:urrent  spot  prices  because  of  the  advantages  to  be 
pad  in  being  protected  in  their  supply  and  in  having 
shipments  when  needed,  have  had  to  instruct  their 
salesmen  to  quote  certain  prices,  but  “to  get  the 
business.”  Naturally  this  has  meant  to  a  certain 
extent  getting  down  to  a  dickering  basis. 

Distress  Coal  Affects  Market 

Cargo  shipments  are  few  and  far  between  as  those 
who  have  the  facilities  for  accepting  shiploads  have 
as  much  coal  as  they  need  and  so  when  a  cargo  ar¬ 
rives  in  the  harbor  with  but  few  able  or  willing 
to  take  it,  it  often  becomes  a  “distress  lot”  and  the 
seller  has  to  practically  take  what  he  can  get.  This 
has  meant  lower  prices  than  $5.90  alongside  in  some 
instances.  For  pool  2  consumers  are  having  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  placing  orders  at  about  $5.25  gross  ton 
alongside,  Boston. 

Even  at  these  low  figures,  buyers  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  they  should  stock  up  with  coal,  since 
they  are  waiting  the  result  of  discussions  regarding 
a  cut  in  freight  rates  and  moreover  have  for  the 
most  part  some  three  to  four  months  reserve  on 
hand.  This  being  the  case,  they  can  afford  to  take 
what  distress  coal  comes  on  the  market  at  their 
leisure  and  await  the  result  also  of  conferences 
around  the  first. of  March  concerning  lower  wages 
for  the  miners. 

Last  week,  shippers  were  stirred  by  the  news  that 
there  was  a  12,000  order  for  soft  coal  awaiting  the 
successful  bidder  and  though  this  amount  of  coal 
ordinarily  be  considered  “small  pickin’s’ ,  the  number 
of  bidders  was  a  revelation  as  to  how  hard  up  coal 
men  are  for  orders.  It  developed  that  the  company 
requiring  the  coal  was  a  Maine  concern  and  that,  the 
order  was  for  about  5,000  tons  anthracite  screenings 
and  some  7,000  tons  bituminous.  The  bituminous 
went  to  the  successful  bidder  on  the  basis  of  $6.25 
on  cars  in  Maine  plus  demurrage,  a  rate  equal  to 
$1.95  gross  ton  mines  or  $1.75  net.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  price  considering  that  the  coal  was 
of  guaranteed  best  quality. 

Collections  Slow. 

Certain  of  the  shippers  are  not  quite  so  blue  as 
others  who  have  fewer  and  smaller  contracts.  One 
of  these  whose  firm  is  well  fixed  in  the  matter  of 
large  customers  taking  regular  shipments,  said  that 
his  consumers  throughout  New  England  are  taking 
their  coal  very  well  all  things  considered,  but  that 
collections  were  slow.  He  said  that  his  sales  for 
the  coal  year  thus  far  was  15  per  cent  less  and  his 
deliveries  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

As  for  all-rail  coal,  it  might  be  said  that  what 
has  been  told  in  these  columns  in  previous  weeks 
holds  good  today,  only  more  so.  The  market  has 
been  without  any  signs  of  life  and  there  was  prac¬ 


tically  no  cold  weather  to  stimulate  it  until  this 
week.  The  prices  have  changed  very  little  though 
if  anything  there  has  been  a  softening  of  quotations. 
Good  quality  is  being  offered  at  $2.50  net  ton  mines, 
pool  9  at  $2.25  and  pool  10  at  $2.00. 

At  these  prices,  or  at  any  prices,  for  that  matter, 
little  coal  is  being  shipped  and  interest  is  only  per¬ 
functory.  The  market  will  not  be  jolted  out  of  its 
rut  until  consumers  and  shippers  know  where  they 
stand  and  that  won’t  be  until  freight  rates  have  been 
adjusted  and  wages  at  the  mines  reduced.  Business 
too,  must  exhibit  more  signs  of  general  revival. 
All  are  hoping  that  this  will  develop  in  the  spring  of 
1922. 

Conditions  in  the  anthracite  market  in  this  section 
are  really  unprecedented,  to  put  it  conservatively, 
though  the  probabilities  are  that  they  are  nearly 
as  bad  in  other  regions.  Apparently  coal,  as  an 
article  of  merchandise,  is  as  needed  and  sought  after 
as  umbrellas  would  be  in  a  land  of  unbroken  cloud¬ 
less  skies  or  rubber  boots  on  the  desert.  Buying  of 
hard  coal  has  dwindled  down  to  the  merest  fraction 
of  normal  actual  requirements  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  but  little  over  a  week  left  of 
December,  a  month  of  ordinarily  brisk  buying  of 
fuel. 

Retail  establishments  are  in  no  position  to  be 
eager  for  more  anthracite,  when  their  own  customers 
have  decided  that  they  won’t  buy  until  they  ab¬ 
solutely  are  obliged  to,  and  are  holding  off  while 
there  is  enough  to  run  their  furnaces  for  a  few  days. 
With  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  alike,  the  disposal 
of  accumulated  coal  is  a  “burning”  question.  The 
people  who  haven’t  bought  these  last  few  weeks 
haven’t  lost  anything  and  in  fact  are  congratulating 
themselves,  for  signs,  like  portents  in  the  sky,  are 
beginning  to  become  apparent  that  “something  is 
going  to  break.”  There  has  been  so  much  discussion 
of  lower  freight  rates,  and  lower  wages  at  the  mines 
in  publications  all  over  the  land,  that  it  is  no  secret 
that  what  is  going  to  break,  is  the  Price. 

Hard  Coal  Prices  Fluctuate. 

As  far  as  the  independent  coal  wholesalers  are 
concerned,  they  have  watched  the  market  going  down 
for  the  last  30  days,  with  occasional  Armings,  so  that 
now,  as  one  representative  seller  put  it,  they  have 
“to  watch  coal  like  they  do  the  stock  market.” 
Hard  coal  is  piling  up  at  the  mines  and  other  places 
that  generally  are  but  temporary  resting  places. 
One  large  house  received  a  telegram  this  week  from 
the  mine  stating  that  it  was  holding  for  orders  some 
50  cars  of  egg,  stove,  nut  and  pea  and  wanted  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  the  railroad  was 
threatening  curtailment  of  the  car  supply  due  to 
blockage  of  the  yard  and  holding  of  cars. 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  independent  wholesalers  were 
fairly  optimistic  despite  general  poor  business,  for 
they  argued  that  the  weather  would  change,  and 
“the  worm  would  turn.”  But  now  all  pretense  has 
been  discarded.  “Its  all  right  to  hope  for  better 
things,”  said  one  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  “but  this 
idea  of  having  a  smile  painted  on  your  face  when 
conditions  have  never  been  more  deplorable  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  To  my  mind,  it  is  nothing  but  a  foolish 
gesture  to  feign  optimism  when  there  are  no  factors 
to  warrant  it.  A  man  can’t  feel  optimistic  without 
making  claims,  and  the  minute  he  begins  making 
claims  in  a  market  of  this  kind,  he  lays  himself  open 
to  the  judgment  of  being  ill-informed.  Take  it  from 
me,  things  are  no  worse  because  they  couldn  t 
be '  worse,  and  our  collieries  are  closing  down  for 
lack  of  demand.” 

Prices  Weak. 

The  particular  development  at  the  moment  is,  of 
course,  decided  weakness  in  prices.  Even  in  chestnut 
and  stove,  independent  operators  in  most  cases  are  no 
longer  getting  a  premium,  but  are  quoting  $8.00  a 
ton°  or  "about  10  cents  under  company  prices.  In 
fact,  the  $8.00  price  is  being  shaded  more  often  than 
not  'in  an  endeavor  to  move  cars.  An  order  of  a 
single  car  nowadays  brings  grateful  thanks  from  the 
wholesaler.  Egg  and  pea  are  the  greatest  drug  on 
the  market  today,  the  former  being  quoted  at  $6.90 
and  if  that  doesn’t  bring  business,  at  even  lower 
prices,  down  to  $6.50,  while  pea  is  $4.50  to  $4.75. 
These  quotations  compare  with  “circular”  prices  on 
egg  of  from  $7.25  to  $7.60  and  on  pea  of  from 


$6.10  to  $6.45.  All  the  buckwheats  are  substantially 
below  company  prices. 

There  are  two  classes  of  operators  today,  those 
who  are  continuing  to  mine  and — being  unable  to 
sell  all  their  coal — are  stocking  up  because  they  have 
available  storage  space,  and  others  who  refuse  to 
mine  except  as  demand  develops,  figuring  that  with 
price-reduction  talk  in  the  air  and  April  1st  but  a 
short  three  months  away,  costs  are  too  high  to 
warrant  piling  up  a  reserve  against  which  a  big 
depreciation  will  have  to  be  charged  the  minute 
freight  rates  and  labor  wage  cuts  become  an  actuality. 
One  of  these  classes  must  be  wrong  and  will  have 
to  pay  the  cost  of  its  error.  At  the  present  time 
the  very  biggest  producer  of  hard  coal  is  mining 
and  stocking  its  production.  It  may  be  that  this 
argues  a  conviction  that  there  will  be  a  strike,  but 
it  can  also  mean  that  the  company  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances  of  being  unable  to  supply  regular  trade. 


QUIET  AT  PITTSBURGH 

Consumers  Order  for  Immediate  Needs — 
Some  Contract  Inquiries  Received. 

Conditions  in  this  district  have  not  changed  to 
any  considerable  extent  during  the  past  week.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  sell  small  tonnages  to  re¬ 
tailers  in  cases  where  companies  have  been  able  to 
dispose  of  coal  shipped  in  previous  to  the  contem¬ 
plated  railroad  strike. 

Unquestionably,  however,  there  will  not  be  any 
coal  market  until  some  time  after  January  1st.  There 
is  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  coal  users  to  buy 
coal  to  stock  at  this  time,  and  the  only  orders  that 
are  being  placed  are  to  cover  requirements  for  imme¬ 
diate  consumption. 

However,  there  is  some  inquiry  being  made  for 
contract  coal  covering  the  first  three  months  of  next 
year.  Buyers  are  beginning  to  consider  the  possible 
results  of  the  contemplated  walkout  of  the  miners 
April  1st. 

Operators  Reluctant  to  Quote  Prices. 

Producers  are  reluctant  to  quote  on  this  business 
as  they  feel  that  since  the  consumer  has  forced  the 
operator  to  sell  his  coal  in  the  spot  market  and  take 
practically  any  price  offered,  now  that  a  chance  is 
approaching  to  recuperate  from  their  losses  during 
the  present  year  they  will  stay  in  the  spot  market 
and  hope  in  this  way  to  sell  coal  during  February 
and  March  at  prices  that  will  at  least  show  some 
profit. 

Consumers  of  coal  have  adopted  a  waiting  atti¬ 
tude  hoping  to  play  safe.  They  were  followed  once 
at  the  time  of  the  contemplated  railroad  strike,  and 
do  not  want  to  be  fooled  again.  From  present  indi¬ 
cations,  there  will  not  be  much  change  in  market 
conditions  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  Prices 
are  approximately  as  follows : 

Steam  mine-run,  $2.00 ;  three-fourths,  $2.35 ;  slack, 
$1.50;  gas  mine-run,  $2.25;  three-fourths,  $2.50; 
slack,  $1.70;  domestic,  one  and  one-fourth  inch,  $2.60; 
two-inch,  $2.90,  and  four-inch,  $3.20. 


“Center”  of  Coal  Mining  in  Ohio. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Springfield,  Ill.,  is  practically  the 
“center”  of  the  American  mining  industry.  The 
significance  of  the  term  “center  of  population,”  as 
'  applied  to  the  mining  industry,  may  not  be  clear  to 
everyone.  W.  W.  Adams,  mine  statistician  of  the 
Bureau,  bases  it  upon  the  number  of  men  working 
in  all  the  coal  mines,  metal  mines  and  quarries  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  represents  the  geographic 
point  which  would  require  the  minimum  number  of 
miles  of  travel  for  all  of  these  men  to  come  together. 

There  are  more  than  one  million  mine  and  quarry 
workers  in  this  country.  If  a  line  is  drawn  through 
the  point  near  Springfield  in  any  direction,  all  miners 
on  one  side  of  the  line  must  travel  the  same  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  miles  to  reach  the  point  as  must  be 
traveled  by  all  miners  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
line. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  declares  that  the  “center” 
of  the  coal-mining  industry  is  in  Ohio,  about  30  miles 
northeast  of  Chillicothe  and  about  15  miles  southeast 
of  Lancaster. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

It  ear  Draws  to  Close  with  Little  Activity  in 
Coal  Trade  of  Northwest. 

The  end  of  the  year  is  at  hand,  and  as  yet  there 
has  been  hardly  the  slightest  chance  of  much  activity 
in  the  coal  business.  Under  more  nearly  normal  times 
the  weather  that  has  prevailed  would  have  brought 
about  some  more  business.  But  the  best  would  not 
have  been  very  active  with  weather  and  industrial 
needs  no  different  from  those  prevailing,  and  when 
to  these  are  added  tight  money  and  general  depres¬ 
sion  there  is  no  chance  for  much  real  activity. 

If  the  unexpected  should  happen  and  a  run  of 
continued  severe  weather  prevails  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  it  would  overcome  the  adverse  conditions. 
For  the  coal  demand  is  wholly  a  weather  proposition, 
and  can  hardly  be  made  anything  else.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  industrial  conditions  in  this  district  to  shift 
over  night  from  dullness  to  activity,  which  would  be 
the  one  thing  that  could  give  keen  business  in  place 
of  the  present  situation,  aside  from  exceptionally 
severe  and  prolonged  cold  weather. 

There  seems  to  be  some  encouragement  for  a  grad¬ 
ual  change  for  the  better  in  general  business,  from 
which  the  coal  trade  will  get  its  share.  For  a  long 
time  there  has  been  a  contentious  spirit  ruling  in 
different  lines  of  business  in  which  retailer  accused 
wholesaler  of  a  perverse  attitude  and  the  wholesaler 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest.  Each  felt 
that  the  other  had  failed  to  meet  conditions  with 
such  concessions  as  would  result  in  a  resumption  of 
business  activity. 

J4  Trying  to  Get  Things  Started. 

While  the  feeling  still  exists  between  the  different 
branches  of  trade,  all  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
this  situation  will  “get  them  nowhere,”  and  are  dis¬ 
cussing  means  of  extricating  business  from  the  morass 
in  which  it  is  floundering.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  onlooker  there  is  merit  in  the  claims  of  both 
and  it  is  largely  a  question  of  opportunity  as  to 
which  has  offended  the  worst.  Post-mortems  are  all 
right  for  statistics,  but  are  helpless  for  the  patient. 
What  is  wanted  is  to  get  going  straight  for  the 
future,  and  these  discussions  promise  help  in  that 
direction. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  several  branches  of  the 
coal  trade  to  follow  suit  in  this  respect.  There  is 
much  in  the  past  that  is  open  to  suspicion,  but  if 
business  is  to  be  profitable  some  of  the  past  will 
have  to  be  forgotten. 

Some  in  the  trade  have  practically  given  up  much 
hope  of  any  business  activity  which  will  register  for 
some  months — not  until  well  into  the  summer.  They 
see  in  the  heavy  stocks  and  the  light  trade  a  certainty 
of  sharp  competition  which  will  prevent  any  profit 
in  whatever  business  is  possible  between  now  and 
spring.  The  danger  of  a  strike  in  the  spring  will 
give  a  little  outlet  then  for  coal  at  full  prices,  but 
it  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  demand  is  at  a 
minimum  and  will  not  add  much  to  the  tonnage 
moved  this  winter. 

So  selling  now  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
previous  weeks,  with  the  dominant  factor  the  buyer, 
who  is  cracking  the  whip  with  a  keen  recollection 
of  what  he  endured  during  past  seasons  when  the 
seller  was  in  full  command.  It  is  simply  another 
phase  of  capital  and  labor.  When  either  has  the 
commanding  position  the  other  has  to  yield  in  the 
most  servile  manner.  Prices  have  been  demoralized 
in  steam  coal  for  weeks  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
chance  for  any  real  recovery. 


An  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  recent  tonnage 
statement  of  shipments  from  Lake  Erie  ports  is  that 
Cleveland  did  something  in  coal  shipments  every 
month  of  the  year.  There  were  small  tonnages  for¬ 
warded  in  January  and  in  December  and  a  larger 
amount  sent  out  in  February,  in  addition  to  the 
heavier  business  customarily  done  during  the  accepted 
season  of  navigation. 


The  better  business  publications  become,  the  more 
profitable  they  are  for  advertisers. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  FLAT 

Little  Doing  in  Bituminous  and  Anthracite 
Is  Very  Quiet. 

The  bituminous  demand  continues  as  dull  as  at 
any  previous  time.  Shippers  generally  say  it  is  duller 
than  ever,  and  some  of  them  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  time  complaining  of  the  failure  of  the  consum¬ 
ers  to  buy.  Still  the  situation  is  a  logical  one,  and 
should  have  been  expected.  Had  there  been  no  busi¬ 
ness  depression  to  intensify  and  prolong  it  there 
would  have  beer,  a  dull  season  in  soft  coal,  following 
the  big  bulge  of  the  fall  of  1920.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  season  in  which  more  of  an  article  sells  than 
is  needed  must  be  followed  by  the  opposite  extreme 
very  shortly.  But  the  general  trade  looks  on  over¬ 
selling  as  a  proof  of  prosperity,  when  it  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  panic,  as  in  the  case  of  soft  coal. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  must  stand  the  effects  of  the 
overselling  now,  along  with  the  general  reason  for 
slow  sales  from  light  consumption.  Either  would 
have  been  enough.  As  it  is  there  is  a  double  de¬ 
pression  rolled  into  one,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  yet  in  sight  that  promises  relief.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  hold  fast  to  all  the  trade  that 
can  be  secured  and  wait  till  the  demand  is  back 
again.  As  a  rule,  the  consumers  are  loaded  up  with 
coal,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  store  much  more. 
All  of  which  means  that  the  mining  shut-off  in  April, 
more  than  three  months  away,  has  already  been  dis¬ 
counted  to  the  full,  and  if  the  consumer  buys  as 
much  as  he  burns  up  to  that  time  he  will  do  well. 

There  is  increased  complaint  of  slow  pay  on  the 
part  of  coal  buyers.  They  have  to  be  teased  to  buy 
and  then  they  seem  to  think  they  are  justified  in 
paying  when  they  get  ready.  From  their  view  point 
it  is  all  right.  They  did  not  need  the  coal  and  must 
carry  it  a  while.  But  for  the  over-urging  of  the  seller 
the  coal  would  still  be  in  his  hands  or  in  the  ground. 
So  there  is  no  hurry.  It  is  harder  than  ever  for  the 
seller  to  carry  this  coal,  for  it  has  cost  him  heavily 
in  prepaid  freight  as  well  as  in  running  expenses 
otherwise,  which  are  usually  greater  than  when  it 
is  easy  to  sell  coal. 

Trade  Standing  Strain  Well. 

Much  speculation  is  heard  as  to  how  long  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  trade  is  going  to  stand  the  strain  it  is  at 
present  under.  Every  shipper  is  on  the  watch  to  find 
how  his  neighbor  is  maintaining  his  former  floating 
qualities,  when  there  is  so  little  to  float  on.  It  is 
common  at  times  like  these  to  predict  that  a  good 
many  shippers  will  have  to  go  under,  but  the  Buffalo 
trade  will  show  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  new  concerns 
in  active  business  here,  with  so  far  no  falling  off  of 
account.  With  apparently  a  long  pull  of  poor  busi¬ 
ness  ahead  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  effect  will  be. 

Bituminous  prices  are  no  stronger  than  formerly. 
Some  shippers  say  that  they  are  even  getting  lower 
quotations  than  ever  before,  but  the  general  market 
will  stand  the  former  figures,  $275  for  Youghiogheny 
gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $2.25 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  all  mine-run,  and  $1.50 
to  $175  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley 
and  $2.51  to  all  other  coal  to  cover  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  final  Custom  House  figures  for  the  Lake  ship¬ 
ment  of  anthracite,  season  of  1921,  were  3,810,315  net 
tons,  as  against  3,584,286  tons  in  1920.  The  fact 
that  only  44,400  tons  was  loaded  in  December,  when 
the  amount  is  sometimes  more  than  100,000  tons, 
shows  that  the  companies  were  not  anxious  to  ship 
more. 

The  local  anthracite  trade  was  never  duller  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  now.  Buffalo  is  not  taking  much 
and  Canada  will  scarcely  buy  any.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  when  buying  is  nearly  always  brisk,  but  there 
has  really  been  nothing  of  the  ordinary  fall  activity 
and  nothing  is  now  expected  till  after  the  holidays. 


David  Pursglove,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
Ohio  family  of  coal  operators,  committed  suicide  last 
Monday  at  his  home  in  St.  Clairsville.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  despondency  over  ill-health  prompted  him 
to  take  his  life.  Mr.  Pursglove,  who  was  40  years 
of  age,  was  associated  with  his  father  and  his  three 
brothers  in  organizing  the  Pursglove-Maher  Coal 
Co.,  and  developing  mines  in  the  No.  8  field. 
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WEATHER  HELPS  AT  CHICAGO 


Cold  and  Snow  Benefits  the  Coal  Trader 
Screenings  Demand  Improves. 

With  the  help  of  the  weather  man,  the  domestic 
retail  trade  experienced  some  improvement  during 
the  past  week.  This,  however,  was  the  only  encour¬ 
aging  feature  of  the  very  dull  Chicago  market. 

Chicago  has  not  had  any  severe  winter  weather 
to  date,  with  the  exception  of  short  spasmodic  waves, 
which  proved  only  a  temporary  stimulant.  Beginning 
on  Saturday,  a  week  ago,  the  weather  turned  colder 
and  a  blizzard  arrived  to  chill  the  homes  and  remind 
delinquent  householders  that  the  bins  must  be  filled' 
with  coal.  For  a  week  the  weather  has  been  suffi-i 
ciently  cold  to  induce  a  more  active  retail  trade. 
This  was  a  life-saver  for  the  retailers,  many  of  whom 
are  heavily  stocked  and  had  a  poor  season  so  far 
owing  to  mild  weather. 

The  steam  trade  continues  very  dull,  and  during! 
the  past  two  weeks  the  demand  has  fallen  to  even 
a  lower  stage.  Big  buyers  now  are  putting  off 
purchases  until  after  the  “first,”  when  they  will  be  | 
in  better  shape  to  know  the  requirements  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

Railroads  are  taking  very  little  coal  on  contract. 
They  report  their  movement  of  grain  as  somewhat ' 
improved,  but  the  movement  of  coal  is  far  below 
normal  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Output  Continues  Low. 

Production  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  remains  around 
the  33%  basis,  while  the  production  of  the  country  ; 
as  a  whole  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  the  year. 

Screenings  are  daily  showing  some  slight  improve- i 
ment  in  demand  and  prices,  and  this  trend  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  until  the  very  cold  weather  of 
January  and  February  sets  in. 

Bituminous  operators  are  becoming  indifferent  to  1 
the  slow  demand  and  refusing  to  offer  more  coal 
at  a  sacrifice,  preferring  rather  to  sit  tight  on  the 
prices  now  being  quoted.  They  feel  confident  that 
in  a  short  time  if  these  tactics  are  pursued  the! 
market  will  come  back  to  such  a  point  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  glad  to  secure  supplies  at  the  present 
levels. 

The  Chicago  situation,  while  still  slow  in  demand,  i 
is  improving  from  the  standpoint  of  distress  coal,  t 
consignments  and  coal  on  track.  These  supplies  are 
gradually  being  cleaned  up,  although  much  of  the  j 
coal  moved  at  a  loss,  and  the  mines  are  not  rushing  j 
shipments  on  the  local  wholesalers. 

Retailers  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  *Iowa  and  Michigan,  especially  those  catering  i 
to  the  farmer  trade,  report  a  very  poor  collection 
situation  as  well  as  slow  demand.  Even  the  coal  | 
they  do  manage  to  sell,  they  complain,  they  are  being 
paid  for  on  the  installment  plan,  and  mighty  small  ! 
and  far  between  installments  at  that. 

Others  claim  the  farmers  are  buying  coal  by  the 
bushel  instead  of  by  the  ton,  many  of  them  living 
in  one  or  two  rooms  of  their  homes,  keeping  the 
remainder  closed  and  unheated.  The  peculiarity,  \ 
which  many  report  is,  that  even  where  the  farmers  i 
are  really  too  poor  to  buy  coal,  they  continue  to 
operate  their  automobiles  which  they  acquired  during 
the  “good  days”  following  the  war. 

Local  agents  selling  anthracite  coals,  report  the  ; 
condition  of  that  market  dull — in  keeping  with  the 
general  coal  markets.  They  assert  that  they  often 
find  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  supplies  of  anthra-  : 
cite  being  shipped  to  them  weekly.  This  market, 
however,  is  spotty  and  frequent  reports  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  certain  sections  on  anthracite  are  heard. 

Conditions  in  the  Middle  West,  however,  are  en-  f 
couraging.  An  analysis  of  the  movements  of  the 
average  price  of  leading  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products  during  the  month  of  November  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Middle  West  is  getting  the  best  of 
such  business  recovery  as  can  be  measured,  just  as  1 
it  got  the  worst  of  the  collapse  in  values  that  came 
with  the  general  deflation. 


C.  S.  Oakley,  formerly  with  the  Hartmann-Blan-  j 
chard  Co.,  has  engaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  business 
under  his  own  name,  with  office  in  the  Press  Building,  I 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  Notes 


F.  D.  Bolt,  coal  man  from  Coalmont,  Ind.,  was 
in  the  Chicago  market  recently. 

W.  E.  Terry,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  lumber  and  coal 
dealer,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

H.  B.  S'enneff,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Chad¬ 
wick,  Ill.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week  on  business. 

The  T.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  this  week 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $3,000,000. 

George  G.  Pope  &  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  have  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  directors  of  their  company  from 
five  to  three: 

A.  B.  Royce,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from  Ft. 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  was  among  those  in  the  Chicago 
market  last  week. 

R.  J.  Smith,  coal  and  grain  dealer  of  Edgerton, 
Ohio,  was  among  the  out-of-town  coal  men  in  tie 
Chicago  market  last  week. 

Ben  Tate,  of  the  United  Colliery  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
came  through  Chicago  last  week  on  his  way  to 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Ernie  Spren,  Cincinnati  manager  for  the  Thomas 
N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange. 

John  Stirnkorb,  associated  sales  manager  of  the 
Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  in  Chicago 
this  week  on  business  matters,  also  covering  other 
larger  cities  in  this  section. 

The  Central  States  Coal  Co.,  343  South  Dearborn 
street,  doing  a  general  business  in  car  load  lots  of 
bituminous  coal,  has  joined  the  Coal  &  Coke  Su 
Division  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  held  a  get-together  meeting 
of  its  sales  force  at  the  Union  League  Club  on 
Saturday  of  last  week.  Speaking  and  entertainment 
were  provided,  and  the  new  sales  manager  gave  a 
short  talk. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  launched  an  advertising  campaign  in  the 
local  newspapers,  consisting  of  cartoons,  drawn  y 
Ireland,  on  the  supply  and  demand  situation  of  t 
coal  trade. 

C  O  Fowler  northern  manager  of  the  Monro- 
Warrior  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Chicago,  returned  from  Nor- 
tonville,  Ky.,  this  week,  where  he  had_  attended  a 
directors’  meeting  of  the  company,  and  visiting  mines 
in  Kentucky. 

Victor  White,  western  sales  manager  for  the  Mat 
Top  Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  in  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  last  week,  and  also  came  to  Chicago  for  the 
dinner  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Merchants 
Association  on  Monday  of  last  week. 

A  booklet  published  by  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  entitled  “Do  Not  Refuse  Coal,’  has  met 
with  great  approval  and  praise  among  members  of 
the  trade.  The  booklet  is  written  along  business 
ethics  lines,  trying  to  make  the  other  fellow  see  the 
coal  man’s  side  of  coal  refusals. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  calling  for  $30  000 
capital  The  firm  will  deal  in  fuel  and  building 
materials,  ice,  etc.  Those  interested  in  the  firm  are 
C  B  O’Neil  H  D.  Donahoe  and  R.  I.  Hurd,  lheir 
place  of  business  is  Harrison  Street  and  Wisconsin 
avenue. 

A.  C.  Carver,  of  W.  H.  Harris  (Inc.),  Fisher 
Building,  has  left  for  Charleston,  W._  Va.,  to  spiend 
the  holidays  with  his  mother.  He  will  be  joined  at 
home  by  his  two  brothers,  who  are  also  coal  men, 
Enoch  Carver,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
and  W.  W.  Carver,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Harry  Tanner  &  Co.,  Pana,  Ill.,  were  incorporated 
last  week  for  $50,000.  This  is  a  double  incorporation, 
$20,000  will  be  used  in  running  an  amusement  house, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  used  in  the  coal  and  fuel 
business.  This  is  certainly  a  novel  combination,  sort 
of  mixing  business  with  pleasure.  The  incorporators 
of  the  concern  are  L.  W.  Lohr,  Walter  Amling  and 
L.  Tanner.  Their  address  is  115  South  Locust  street, 
Pana,  Ill. 


APATHY  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Volume  of  Sales  Sinks  to  New  Low  Level  as 
1921  Nears  Its  End. 

A  new  low  record  in  sales  was  reached  this  week 
in  the  Johnstown  district  for  the  current  year,  and 
predictions  were  that  the  output  in  this  section  will 
be  even  lower  in  the  week  to  follow.  The  first  of 
the  year  is  gradually  approaching,  and  the  markets 
are  duller  than  they  have  ever  been,  because  the  buyer 
does  not  want  to  put  any  great  amount  of  stock  on 
his  1921  inventory,  because  he  is  waiting  for  the  new 
year  when  the  transportation  tax  will  be  lifted,  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  that  there  may  be  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates,  and  for  other  reasons. 

With  these  things  to  bear  in  mind,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  the  buyer  to  step  out  into  the  market 
at  such  a  short  time  before  these  things  take  place, 
with  the  chance  that  he  might  get  his  bituminous 
coal  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  after  the  first.  Operators 
ere  stated  that  the  dropping  of  the  transportation 
tax  will  mean  cheaper  coal  by  about  10  to  15  cents 
a  ton,  and  if  a  freight  reduction  should  come  it  will 
mean  considerably  more. 

This  slacking  up  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  few  months  in  fact, 
should  bring  good  business  in  January,  it  is  claimed. 
Salesmen  for  local  operators  state  that  the  buyers 
tell  them  to  come  back  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
intimating  that  stocks  are  getting  low,  and  they  wdl 
be  in  the  market  by  that  time. 

Prices  continue  to  be  about  the  same,  and  the 
dullness  has  not  caused  them  to  drop,  Pool  9  selling 
at  a  little  over  $2;  Pool  10  at  $1.75  to  $2,  and  Pool 
11  at  $1.50  to  $1.80. 

The  movement  of  some  of  the  operators  in  closing 
down  their  mines  until  the  situation  clears,  until  the 
buyers  have  a  chance  to  use  up  their  stocks,  should 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  market,  and  the  supply 
should  be  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  demand  in  a  few 
weeks  time. 

While  there  is  little  or  no  activity  in  the  market 
in  this  district,  interest  in  the  coal  fields  is  not  lack¬ 
ing,  for  what  seems  to  be  a  “showdown  battle”  on 
the  wage  question  has  just  started  with  President 
lohn  A.  Brophy  of  District  No.  2,  U.  M.  W.,  and 
President  Thomas  H.  Watkins  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  and  Coke  Corporation  as  the  principals. 


Illinois-Wisconsin  Convention  Announced. 

Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  convention  in  June  at  the 
Hotel  Highland,  Delevan  Lake,  Wis.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary.  The 
idea  of  holding  the  meeting  at  a  summer  resort  is 
to  draw  a  larger  attendance  of  the  wives,  of  the 
coal  men.  The  many  attractions  and  bright  lights 
of  Chicago  and  the  bigger  cities  often  proved  dis¬ 
tracting  to  the  members  who  attend  the  meetings  but 
fail  to  “sit  in”  the  sessions.  The  idea  of  association 
work  is  work,  and  that  is  the  only  way  for  mem¬ 
bers  to  derive  the  benefits  of  an  association.  The 
ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  which  is  expected  to  be  the  biggest  in  the  history 
of  the  association. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Bernard  Harris,  treasurer  of  the  W.  A.  Jepson 
Corporation  of  Boston,  was  in  Johnstown  this  week 
reviewing  the  coal  situation,  and  also  visited  Altoona 
and  Clearfield  while  in  this  section. 

The  request  of  Henry  Ford’s  railroad,  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton,  to  be  allowed  to  reduce  freight 
rates  on  coal  20  per  cent  has  beenTlenied  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  reduction  would  be  unfair  to  shippers  over  other 
lines  and  would  disrupt  the  existing  rate  relationship. 

In  the  Senate  last  Thursday,  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
urged  the  passage  of  his  bill  providing  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  publication  by  the  Government  of  data  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  production,  consumption  and  price  of  coal. 
In'  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  coal  shortage 
now,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  serious  over-supply, 
it  is  believed  that  the  chance  of  any  regulatory 
measures  being  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress 
are  very  slight. 


COLUMBUS  MORE  HOPEFUL 


Arrival  of  Cold  Weather  Holds  Out  Promise 
of  Better  Business  Soon. 

Hopes  of  Columbus  coal  men  took  a  jump  upward 
this  week  as  the  thermometer  took  a  drop  in  the 
direction  of  the  zero  mark.  Weather  that  is  fore¬ 
cast  as  the  forerunner  of  the  worst  cold  wave  of 
winter  is  at  hand  at  this  writing  and  it  has  brought 
a  little  improvement  in  business.  In  the  opinion  of 
dealers,  however,  it  will  take  at  least  one  week  of 
continuous  winter  weather  to  have  any  real  effect  on 
the  market,  for  it  would  require  a  cold  spell  of  this 
extent  to  make  any  considerable  impression  on  the 
large  stocks  in  dealers’  yards. 

Most  of  the  business  is  confined  to  one-ton  orders. 
Retail  prices  so  far  have  not  felt  the  effect  of  recent 
declines  in  the  mine  prices  for  the  reason  that  local 
yards  are  stocked  full  of  coal  purchased  at  higher 
prices  and  dealers  cannot  quote  lower  prices  until 
they  unload  present  stocks. 

Meanwhile,  price  cutting  continues  in  the  Hock¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  fields.  Hocking 
lump  was  quoted  as  low  as  $2.65  a  ton  this  week  on 
distress  shipments,  but  the  market  is  between  $2.75 
and  $3.  In  an  effort  to  move  their  lump,  many 
dealers  are  mixing  it  with  screenings  and  selling  it 
as  mine-run. 

Dealers  quote  prices  which  they  say  are  the  market, 
but  at  the  same  time  modify  their  statement  by  adding 
that  “you  can  buy  coal  at  almost  your  own  price. 
This  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  distress  coal  that 
shippers  are  anxious  to  unload  to  escape  demurrage. 

Output  Being  Cut  Down. 

Mines  continue  to  shut  down  rather  than  attempt 
to  operate  under  present  conditions.  Some  of  those 
now  operating  about  one  day  a  week  threaten  to 
suspend  by  the  first  of  the  year  unless  there  is  an 
improvement  sufficient  to  justify  operating. 

The  screening's  market  continues  to  hold  its  own, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  this  grade  rather  than  to  any 
increase  in  demand.  The  price  quoted  for  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  screenings  is  $1.25;  West  Virginia,  $1 
to  $1.15,  and  Pocahontas,  $1.50. 

Hocking  lump  is  from  $2.65  to  $3;  West  Virginia 
two-inch  lump  as  low  as  $2;  White  ash,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Kentucky,  $2.65 ;  Pomeroy,  $2.65  to  $3,  and 
Pocahontas,  $2.90  to  $3.50.  West  Virginia  lump  at 
present  prices  continues  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  Hocking  market. 

The  price  of  Hocking  mine-run  is  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Pocahontas,  $1.75  to  $2,  and  other  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  mine-run,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

The  State  Department  of  Finance  announced  this 
week  that  bids  would  be  received  on  January  4  for 
the  contract  of  furnishing  24,300  tons  of  coal  to 
three  State  institutions  in  Columbus  and  one  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Slow  Collections  Bother  Operators. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Dec.  22. — Not  only  is  a 
waning  demand  forcing  production  down  but 
another  problem  confronts  northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  producers,  and  that  is  the  question  of  financ¬ 
ing  themselves  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  meet 
their  pay-rolls  where  mines  are  continued  in 
operation. 

There  are  two  angles  to  this  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  many  coal  companies  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  collect  for  old  accounts  after 
waiting  for  an  interminable  period.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  have  gone  to  the  length  of  placing  accounts 
for  collection  but  that  has  not  enriched  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  coal  companies,  as  buyers  have  simply 
refused  to  pay. 

Sales  could  be  made  in  some  instances  if  pro¬ 
ducers  -were  able  to  handle  accounts  on  a  ninety 
day  basis,  but  ninety  days  usually  means  longer, 
as  some  operators  have  found  to  their  sorrow. 
The  banks  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  lend  any 
assistance  so  that  the  question  of  finances  has 
become  a  serious  one. 

At  a  time  when  collections  were  poorest,  to 
top  it  all,  coal  companies  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  large  outlays  for  taxes. 
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Welsli  Export  Trade  Continues  Brisk. 

Cardiff  Shippers  Enjoying  Active  Business  as  Result  of  Prevailing  Low  Prices- 
Gain  in  Output  Recorded  in  All  British  Mining  Districts. 


Boston  Notes 


Cardiff,  \\  ales,  Dec.  9. — The  export  trade  of 
Cardiff  and  neighboring  ports  continues  to  be  very 
brisk;  at  practically  all  the  Bristol  Channel  ports 
the  docks  are  very  full,  with  shipping  awaiting  load¬ 
ing  turns. 

Coal  prices  are  on  a  steady  level  and  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  further  reductions 
this  year,  although  there  is  a  slim  possibility  that 
is  a  reduction  of  25%  is  made  in  railway  charges, 
which  is  strenuously  being  fought  for  by  commercial 
bodies,  a  slight  cut  in  prices  might  be  made.  With 
plenty  of  inquiry  coming  in  from  abroad,  however, 
any  further  slight  reduction  might  easily  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  heavy  demand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cardiff  exporters  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  present  brisk  trade  by  reason  of  the  very 
low  prices  to  which  coal  has  been  lowered,  but  per¬ 
haps  more  so  on  account  of  credit  facilities  which 
are  being  offered  to  foreign  consumers.  Competition 
among  exporters  is  becoming  very  keen  and  they  are 
working  on  very  low  margins. 

The  inland  demand  keeps  low  and  which  serves 
to  cause  a  heaviness  of  prices,  for  with  outputs  keep¬ 
ing  up  well,  supplies  are  plentiful.  The  market, 
however,  will  be  very  sensitive  once  this  inland  de¬ 
mand  sets  in,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  will  be  of 
any  material  effect  on  the  market  this  year. 

Another  Wage  Cut  This  Month. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  miners. 
There  is  to  be  a  further  slight  wage  reduction  during 
December.  The  percentage  wages  payable  during 
November  was  28.95%  above  1915  rates,  but  for 
December  it  is  to  be  26.3%  above  1915  rates.  Under 
present  conditions  the  miners  on  a  daily  wage  basis 
are  only  earning  approximately  25%  higher  wages 
than  in  1914.  The  miners  who  are  paid  according 
to  output,  are  doing  somewhat  better. 

The  official  coal  output  figures  for  the  whole 
country  showed  a  further  increase  for  the  week 
ended  November  19th,  the  actual  figures^  being 
4,646,300,  or  273,800  tons  more  than  the  previous 
week.  South  Wales  output  for  that  week  was  908,- 
500  tons,  but  every  district  shows  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment. 

To  further  reduce  shipping  costs  the  ship  owners 
of  Cardiff,  who  for  a  long  time  past  have  been 
troubled  with  high  dock  charges,  have  refused  to 
pay  existing  rates  to  pilots,  boatmen  and  other  dock 
workers  engaged  in  the  moving  of  vessels.  The 
ship  owners  have  formulated  their  own  tariff,  which 
shows  very  considerable  reductions  on  the  workers’ 
tariff,  resulting  in  a  strike  of  such  workers. 

On  the  coal  market  there  is  some  irregularity  in 
prices.  Many  collieries  are  very  fully  stemmed, 
while  others  here  and  there  offer  lower  prices  to 
secure  business,  with  the  result  that  a  “patchy”  state 
of  conditions  prevail. 

Small  coals  are  not  so  scarce  as  they  have  been. 
There  are  several  collieries  restarting  work  after 
having  been  idle  for  some  time,  which  is  possible 
under  the  lower  working  costs  now  to  be  borne. 


In  parts  the  market  is  very  firm,  particularly  for 
low  volatile  cobbles  and  sized ,  cont.  3,  which  are 
still  keeping  very  much  in  demand  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  coals,  which  are  commanding 
such  extraordinarily  high  prices. 

Coke  is  very  weak  and  consequently  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  the  quoted  price  with  firm  business. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

Prices  ruling  today  are  as  follows  : 

Large  Steam  F.  O  B 

Best  Admiralties  .  25/—  to  25/6 

Second  Admiralties  .  24/6  to  25/- 

Best  Drys  . . .  24/-  to  25/- 

Other  drys  .  23/6  to  24/- 

Best  Black  Vein .  24/-  to  24/6 

Western  Valleys  . 24/-  to  25/- 

hastern  Valleys  . 23/-  to  24/- 

Inferiors  .  22/6  to  23/- 

Smalls 

Best  Steams  .  17/-  to  18/6 

Ordinary  Steams  .  IS/-  to  17/— 

Inferior  Smalls  .  12/6  to  15/- 

Washed  Smalls  .  17/-  to  18/6 

Washed  Nuts  .  17/6  to  35/- 

Bituminous 

No.  3  Rhondda,  Large .  27/-  to  30/- 

No.  3  Rhondda,  Smalls  (Smithy) .  19/- to  20/- 

No.  2  Rhondda,  Large .  22/6  to  25/- 

No.  2  Rhondda,  Smalls .  15/-  to  17/- 

Foundry  Coke  .  40/-  to  45/- 

Patent  Fuel  .  27/6  to  28/- 

On  the  freight  market  at  Cardiff  charterings  are 
heavy,  but  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  tonnage 
and  if  anything  there  is  a  slight  indication  of  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  freights. 


R.  C.  Gillespie,  sales  manager  for  Eastern  Coal 
&  Export  Corporation,  formerly  manager  of  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  was  here  last  week  for  a  short 
visit. 

A  well-known  coal  man  says  that  oil  equipment 
salesmen  are  having  big  sales  in  New  Bedford  and 
Fall  River,  where  many  concerns  are  turning  from 
coal  to  fuel  oil  because,  say  the  oil  men,  of  the 
greater  efficiency  of  oil  without  any  greater  costs 

One  local  retailer  with  three  coal  yards,  stated 
that  he  has  over  $100,000  worth  of  hard  coal  on 
his  hands  and  but  one-tenth  of  his  equipment  work 
ing.  It  will  be  difficult,  he  thinks,  for  a  great  many 
coal  retailers  to  prevent  red  ink  figures  appearing 
on  their  ledgers  this  year. 

A  jobber  of  anthracite  coal,  speaking  of  one  of  his 
largest  customers,  said  that  the  latter  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  business  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  last  week,  but  that  when  warm  weather  put  in  its 
appearance  on  Saturday,  he  was  astounded  to  receive 
a  flock  of  telephone  cancelations  on  orders  for  coal 
ranging  from  one  and  one-half  tons  to  one-half  ton 
lots.  This,  he  said,  was  an  indication  of  how  house¬ 
holders  are  buying  for  only  a  few  days’  requirements 
at  a  time,  some  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  more  and  others  who  are  momentarily  expecting 
a  cut  in  the  price. 


Freight  Rate  Hearings. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  resume 
its  hearings  on  the  question  of  freight  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  on  January  11th,  after  an  adjournment  of 


about  three 
outlined  by 


Freight  Rates  from  Cardiff. 

^  The  approximate  ruling  freights  from 
Channel  ports 


Bristol 


are : 

Amsterdam  .  8-6 

Alexandria  . 16/6 

Algiers  . 11/6 

Almeria  . 15/— 

Antwerp  .  8/- 

Bordeaux  .  8/- 

Bombay  . 20/6 

Bilbao  . 10/6 

Brest  .  7/- 

Cadiz  . 13/— 

Constantinople  . 17/- 

Calais  .  8/- 

Cartagena  . 13/6 

Casablanca  . 14/9 

Cherbourg  .  7/6 

Dakar  . 12/- 

Ghent  .  8/3 

Gibraltar . 10/6 

Genoa  . 12/-  to  13/6 

Huelva  . 12/3 


Honfleur  .  8/- 

Las  Palmas  . 12/— 

Or  T'eneriffe  . 12/— 

Lisbon  . 12/— 

Marseilles  . 13/— 

Murmansk  . 14/- 

Malaga  . 13/— 

Malta  . 13/— 

Nantes  .  7/6 

Oporto  . 14/6 

Port  Said  . 15/6 

Rouen  . 6/6  to  8/- 

Piraeus  . 17/— 

Rio  de  Janeiro . . .  .  19/- 

Rotterdam  .  7/6 

Savona  . 12/- 

Spezia  . 13/— 

Petrograd  . 11/- 

Venice  . 16/— 


weeks.  Under  the  tentative  program 
the  commission,  the  direct  testimony 
ana  cross  examination  of  railroad  witnesses  will  be 
completed  by  January  18th,  and  the  two  succeeding 
days  will  be  devoted  to  hearing  coal  trade  witnesses. 

Then  the  matter  of  rate  revisions  on  other  com¬ 
modities  will  be  taken  up  and  the  hearings  continued 
until  February  22nd.  As  some  time  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  members  of  the  commission  to  study 
the  testimony  before  they  can  reach  a  decision,  and 
as  it  will  also  take  time  for  the  railroads  to  prepare 
their  new  tariffs  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be 
April  1st  at  least  before  any  reductions  that 
ordered  can  take  effect. 


are 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 


All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal  to  New  England  for  several 
shown  in  the  following  table  with 
last  year : 


and  bituminous 
weeks  past  are 
comparisons  for 
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Cars 

Cars 
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November  19  . 

2,997 

3,022 

2,177 

4,504 

November  26  . 

3,184 

2,928 

2,970 

4,760 

December  3  . 

3.050 

2,786 

3,055 

5,243 

December  10  . 

3,245 

2,437 

2,869 

3,914 
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tices.  Price  $2.50. 


Walter  F.  Blaisdell  Dead. 

Walter  Ferren  Blaisdell,  formerly  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  head  of  the  late  firm  of  Curtis  & 
Blaisdell,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Brooklyn  on  Friday 
last. 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  who  had  been 
Washington,  Long  Island,  for 

was  73  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  Winter- 
port,  Maine,  in  1848. 

Originally  engaged  in  the  kindling  wood  business, 
m  a  wholesale  way  with  several  brothers,  he  entered 
the  coal  business  something  more  than  30  years  ago, 
at  the  foot  of  East  56th  street,  this  city,  with  Grove 
L.  Curtis,  and  at  one  time  had  probably  the  second 
largest  trade  in  the  city. 


Trust  Busting — Wliat  Use? 

Speaking  of  certain  more  or  less  recent  transac¬ 
tions  m  regard  to  “trust  busting,”  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  says  “it  is  a  question  whether  there  has  been 
much  more  than  dissolution  in  name  or  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  trusts  are  not  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  they  were  years  ago.” 

\\  e  have  from  time  to  time  commented  along  the 
same  line,  and  doubtless  some  millions  of  persons 
have  asked  the  same  question  in  recent  years. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  agitation  on  this 
subject,  the  swinging  of  the  big  stick  and  long  drawn 
out  agitation  and  litigation,  in  what  respect  has  the 
public  benefited  withal? 

Certainly  such  changes  as  have  resulted  in  the 
coal  trade  have  not  been  to  the  public  advantage 
Under  the  guise  of  trust  busting  certain  important 
tonnages  have  been  transferred  from  company  to  in¬ 
dependent  account,  with  price  results  that  are  an 
open  book. 


a  resident  of  Port 
a  number  of  years, 


A  lurid  story  appears  in  a  local  paper  to  the  effect 
that  coal  has  been  found  at  Orchard  Lake,  a  station 
on  the  Minneapolis,  Northfield  &  Southern  Railway 
about  20  miles  south  of  Minneapolis.  The  story  is 
that  the  present  owner  of  the  mineral  rights  found 
coa.  while  digging  a  well  some  sixteen  years  ago 
under  a  bed  0f  35  feet  of  clay  and  eight  feet  of 
shale.  .He  subsequently  sold  the  land  and  neglected 
to  retain  the  mineral  rights.  He  has  since  been 
seeking  to  secure  the  mineral  rights  and  has  now 
obtained  them.  Work  is  to  be  started  at  once  sink- 

sbaft  by  E  M-  Kieron,  a  land  man,  with  offices 
at  338  Endicott  Building,  S't.  Paul. 
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In  a  recent  address  before  the  Altoona  Chamber 
kf  Commerce,  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of 
he  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  said 
hat  in  all  probability  there  will  be  a  strike  in  Cen- 
ral  Pennsylvania  next  spring.  He  added  that  if 
me  does  come  the  Government  should  keep  its  hands 
iff  and  let  the  operators  and  miners  fight  it  out. 

In  'the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Watkins  enumer- 
ited  the  various  wage  advances  that  have  taken 
dace  in  that  district  since  the  beginning  of  the 
iresent  century.  “It  must  be  admitted,”  he  said, 
‘that  twenty  years  ago  conditions  surrounding  the 
lituminous  industry  of  this  country  were  deplorable, 
j  ,)oth  for  the  miner  and  the  operator.  As  we  look 
jack,  this  country  was  considered  prosperous  as 
:ompared  with  other  countries  at  that  period;  wages 
n  all  lines  of  industry  were  more  or  less  balanced, 
ind  the  cost  of  living  was  somewhat  in  line  with 
the  wages  earned. 

“Up  to  April  1st,  1900,  the  wages  of  the  highest 
paid  men  working  by  the  day  was  $1.90.  Motor- 
men  were  paid  $1.75.  From  1901  to  1903  the, stand¬ 
ard  rate  was  $2.25.  In  1904  it  was  $2.40.  In  1905 
it  was  reduced  to  $2.27.  In  1907  it  was  restored  to 
$2.40.  In  1910  and  1911  it  was  2.53,  remaining 
at  that  figure  until  April  1st,  1916,  when  it  was 
raised  to  $2.77. 

Two  Advances  in  1917. 

I  •  “With  the  foreign  war,  higher  wages  ensued.  The 
same  class  of  rates  was  advanced  in  April,  1917,  to 
$3.60.  On  November  1st,  1917,  as  a  result  of  another 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  wages  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $5.00  a  day.  The  national  strike  began 
November  1st,  1919,  and  lasted  about  six  weeks, 
the  men  returning  to  work  on  a  rate  of  $5.70  per 
i  day. 

j  “On  April  1st,  1920,  under  the  award  of  the  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Coal  Commission,  the  wage  was  advanced 
to  $6.00.  The  miners,  protesting  against  that  deci- 
!  sion,  forced  another  increase  on  August  15th,  1920, 
to  $7.50,  so  that  we  see  in  twenty  years  wages  ad- 
j  vanced  from  $1.90  per  day  to  $7.50  per  day.  The 
rate  for  pick  mining  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
district  went  from  50  cents  per  ton  in  1900  to 
$1.2803  a  ton,  the  present  rate.  The  miners  can, 
and  do,  earn  at  these  rates  from  $150  to  $350  per 
•  month. 

Breaking  Up  of  U.  M.  W.  Foreseen. 

I  “In  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  those  of  us 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  familiar  with  business  con- 
.  ditions  and  business  changes,  recognized  early  this 
year  that  if  we  were  to  continue  to  operate  some  of 
J  our  mines,  even  on  short  time,  a  reduction  and  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  scale  was  necessary.  A  discussion 
1  on  this  subect  was  absolutely  refused  by  the  union 
leaders. 

i  “The  operators,  not  wishing  to  be  in  a  position 
of  repudiating  a  contract  even  if  it  was  one  that 
j  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  miners  through 
i  the  breaking  of  a  previous  contract  and  repeated 
violation  of  the  present  contract,  have  continued 
the  contract  up  to  this  time  and  have  seen  their 
trade  disappear  and  many  of  their  employes  suffei 
through  lack  of  work,  all  because  their  leaders  are 
blinded  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  their  power, 
fighting  among  themselves  for  the  political  control 
of  their  organization,  squabbling  about  broken  con¬ 
tracts  in  Kansas,  spending  millions  to  raise  armies 
'  to  march  through  West  Virginia  and  Alabama  with 
the  object  of  completing  their  tyrannical  control 
of  all  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States. 

|  “With  a  continuation  of  the  present  practices  and 
|  policies,  the  disruption  of  this  organization  is  in- 
.  evitable,  and  will  come  quickly.  I  consider  it  a 
public  duty  for  every  operator  familiar  with  the 
conditions  to  put  this  situation  before  the  public 
for  discussion,  and  when  it  is  fully  understood  I 
!  have  no  fears  about  the  fairness  of  their  decision. 


“Fortunately  for  this  country,  there  are  some 
miners  and  some  operators  who  refuse  to  be  led 
along  the  road  to  slavery,  which  is  a  condition  the 
United  Mine  Workers’  leaders  have  finally  put  upon 
their  followers,  and  to-day  through  their  failure  to 
see  the  facts,  these  leaders  can  be  described  as  the 
“blind  leading  the  blind.” 

“Good  Will”  Impaired. 

“We  have  the  great  coal  fields  of  Irwin,  West¬ 
moreland,  Connellsville,  Latrobe,  Johnstown,  Greens- 
burg,  Black  Lick,  all  of  Somerset  County,  and  many 
spots  in  Cambria  and  other  sections  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  together  with  a  large  percentage  of  West 
Virginia  tonnage,  where  miners  have  accepted  an 
adjustment  of  their  wage  scale,  working  under  non¬ 
union  conditions,  getting  fair  wages,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  earn  a  decent  living.  The  failure  of  the 
union  to  recognize  changed  conditions  has  destroyed 
the  good  will,  trade  and  custom  of  the  operators 
who  have  for  years  recognized  the  union. 

“Operators  and  miners  working  outside  of  con¬ 
tractual  relationship  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  made  adjustments  in  their  labor  rates  and 
costs  which  enable  them  to  mine  on  an  average  75 
cents  a  ton  less  than  the  union  operators  are  operat¬ 
ing  under  today. 

Present  Mining  Costs. 

“The  labor  cost  alone  under  today’s  union  scale 
for  ten  months  of  this  year  in  our  district  is  $2.26 
a  ton.  When  bills  for  material,  for  power,  for 
overhead  expenses  of  management,  office  rents,  for 
advertising,  for  selling  expenses,  and  the  small  fig¬ 
ure  for  amortization  allowed  by  the  government  are 
added,  we  have  a  cost  of  $3.28.  That  figure  leaves 
nothing  at  all  for  return  on  capital  invested.  The 
cost  for  1921  is  over  20  cents  a  ton  higher  than  it 
was  for  the  whole  year  of  1920. 

“The  reason  for  the  increase  between  the  two 
periods  is  a  reduced  dividing  factor,  caused  by  the 
depression  and  loss  of  tonnage  to  the  competing  dis¬ 
tricts  working  on  a  lower  scale.  Does  not  this 
make  it  plain  that  we  are  up  against'  a  condition, 
not  a  theory,  that  the  crisis  is  here,  and  that  we 
must  have  this  issue  definitely  settled  upon  an  equit¬ 
able  basis,  or  go  out  of  business?  Before  the  war, 
some  operators  of  this  district  were  able  to  keep 
one  step  ahead  of  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff  overtook 
many.  The  sheriff  will  soon  be  busy  again. 

“Capital  required  for  the  opening  and  equipment, 
with  proper  housing  facilities  for  employes,  of  new 
mines  in  our  district  will  amount  to  from  $4.00  to 
$5.00  per  ton  of  actual  annual  capacity  or,  in  other 
words,  for  a  mine  to  produce  300,000  tons  annually, 
you  will  need  from  $1,200,000  to  $1,500,000.  This 
figure  does  not  include  a  cent  for  the  value  of  the 
coal  land,  which  varies  greatly  on  account  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  quality,  accessibility,  etc.  Who  would  in¬ 
vest  a  dollar  in  such  an  enterprise  under  which 
union  domination  as  it  is  at  present  controlled? 
New  development  has  stopped  except  by  non-union 
operators. 

What  the  Coal  Buyer  Thinks. 

“Under  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  been 
operating,  our  customers  have  grown  to  know  that 
our  performance  is  uncertain.  We  have  to  put  in 
our  contract  a  clause  providing  for  immunity  in 
case  of  strike.  Strikes  are  so  frequent  that  we  dare 
not  take  the  risk  of  obligating  ourselves  to  fill  a 
contract  because  of  the  loss  that  might  ensue.  The 
result  is  that  the  consumers  of  coal  in  the  markets 
that  we  have  access  to  have  been  diverting  their 
business  to  non-union  operators  and  non-union  dis¬ 
tricts. 

“Many  consumers  have  sympathy  for  the  position 
we  find  ourselves  in.  They  tell  us  very  plainly 
that  they  cannot  renew  relationship  with  us  until 
we  get  not  only  our  costs  and  prices  adjusted  to  a 


fairly  competitive  basis,  but  that  they  must  have 
a  better  assurance,  no  matter  what  the  price  may 
be,  that  they  will  get  the  coal  when  they  want  it. 

Strike  Bound  to  Come. 

“I  have  seen  wise  leaders  of  labor  organizations 
in  my  time,  men  that  you  were  able  to  convince 
when  facts  were  presented  to  them,  but  never  have 
I  seen  such  harmful  leadership  of  organized  labor 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  today  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  I  am  not  mincing  the  facts. 
It  may  be  that  a  strike  will  ensue ;  in  all  probability 
it  will  ensue.  We  should  be  left  to  fight  it  out, 
because  the  fight  we  are  making  and  the  arguments 
I  am  making  today  are  principally  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  in  the  interests 
of  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

“It  is  well  for  people  to  ‘put  their  houses  in  order,’ 
because  the  conflict  is  bound  to  come;  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  avoiding  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
there  will  be  no  Government  interference  or  com¬ 
promises,  and  when  it  is  settled  you  will  find  that 
the  leaders  of  our  industry,  not  the  small-minded 
men,  but  the  men  of  experience,  the  big  broad¬ 
minded  men,  men  who  have  sympathy,  human  sym¬ 
pathy — are  willing  to  sit  down  and  make  a  scale  and 
a  rate  of  wages  that  is  fair  and  decent  and  com¬ 
parable  with  the  rates  paid  in  other  industries. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  miners  should  be 
pauperized.  They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  work¬ 
ing  force  to  keep  our  present  day  civilization  going, 
and  they  must  not  be  treated  as  slaves.  So  much 
is  due  them,  and  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
resist  going  beyond  what  is  fair  and  just.  The  1919 
scale  of  wages,  which  gives  a  man  $5.00  a  day,  is 
fair  compared  with  the  present  cost  of  living.  It 
should  not  be  more.  In  my  judgment,  it  should  not 
be  less.  Any  compromise  above  that  figure  would 
only  postpone  the  day  that  normal  business  condi¬ 
tions  can  again  prevail.” 


Borden  &  Lovell  Fail. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  last  Wednesday 
against  L.  D.  Lovell  and  F.  C.  Sheldon,  members 
of  the  firm  of  Borden  &  Lovell,  11  Broadway.  The 
petitioning  creditors  are  the  Sackett  Coal  Co.,  whose 
claim  is  for  $7,500;  M.  &  J.  Tracy,  $38,  and  the 
United  States  Trucking  Corporation,  $134.  This 
firm  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  New  York  wholesale 
trade,  having  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Cumberland  coal  as  far  back  as  sixty 
years  ago,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  that  coal  re¬ 
tained  its  old-time  importance  in  the  seaboard  mar¬ 
kets.  The  business  originated  in  1836  and  present 
name  was  adopted  in  1863. 

The  firm  had  very  important  affiliations  in  the 
Fall  River  section,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
the  agent  in  New  York  for  the  Fall  River  Line  of 
steamboats.  This  affiliation  continued  in  modified 
form  even  after  the  taking  over  of  the  line  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 
The  firm  was  also  agent  for  the  Fall  River  Iron 
Works  Co.  and  dealt  largely  in  nails  and  other 
products  at  one  time. 

On  Thursday,  Judge  Hand  appointed  Fercival 
Wilds,  receiver  for  Borden  &  Lovell.  The  firm’s 
liabilities  are  not  stated;  assets  are  listed  at  about 
$12,000. 


Preparing  New  List  of  Mines. 

Fairview,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  22. — The  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  is  just  com¬ 
pleting  the  listing  of  more  than  500  mines  in  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  for  its  members.  It  gives  the 
name  of  the  company,  name  of  mine  and  geographical 
location,  that  is,  the  largest  town  of  any  consequence 
near  by.  The  list  includes  all  of  the  mines  on  the 
four  divisions  of  the  B.  &  O.  system,  the  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Western  Maryland,  the  Monongahela, 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  and  Morgantown  &  King- 
wood  railroads. 

Only  the  mines  along  the  Preston  Railway  and  the 
West  Virginia  Northern  road  are  excluded,  as  these 
operations  are  really  in  the  Upper  Potomac  field. 
Twelve  and  a  half  counties  in  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  covered. 
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ANTHRACITE  WAGES 


Operators  Believe  That  Public  Opinion  Will 
Decide  Question  of  Reduction. 

The  hard  coal  producers  are  relying  on  public 
opinion  to  compel  the  miners  to  accept  a  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  next  spring,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  General  Policies  Committee  of  Anthracite  Oper¬ 
ators. 

“Anthracite  producers  believe  that  mine  workers 
should  receive  liberal  compensation,”  says  the  state¬ 
ment,  "but  they  recognize  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
coal  must  be  reduced  in  line  with  the  downward 
movement  in  all  other  basic  commodities.  Labor 
now  absorbs  70%  of  the  cost  of  producing  an¬ 
thracite. 

“Until  wages  are  lowered,  a  reduction  in  the  mine 
price  of  anthracite  is  impossible.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  operators  accepting  a  smaller  profit.  If  those 
producers  who  are  making  any  profit  at  present  were 
to  forego  their  entire  net  return,  the  effect  on  the 
mine  price  of  coal  would  be  negligible. 

“The  present  wage  agreement,  which  is  based  on 
the  award  of  the  United  States  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission,  does  not  expire  until  March  31,  1922. 
Leading  officials  of  the  miners’  union  have  indicated 
opposition  to  any  decrease  in  wages  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  contract.  Anthracite  producers,  however, 
feel  that  the  question  of  a  readjustment  of  mine 
wages  will  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  which  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  matter. 

“Should  there  be  no  such  wage  adjustment  as  has 
occurred  in  other  basic  industries,  it  would  mean 
that  the  public  must  continue  to  pay  the  present 
prices  for  coal.” 

The  statement  asserts  that  the  labor  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  anthracite  increased  from  $1.59  per  ton  in 
1913,  to  $3.85  in  1920,  a  rise  of  141%. 


Would  Help  Men  Get  Work. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Dec.  22. — Thomas  H.  Watkins, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  written  a  letter  to  John  Brophy,  dis¬ 
trict  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  denying  that  his  company 
is  seeking  to  get  around  the  wage  contract  by 
asking  miners  to  sign  papers  requesting  a  return 
to  the  1917  scale  and  by  arranging  to  shut  down 
certain  mines  in  an  effort  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  men. 

In  asserting  that  these  charges  are  untrue,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Watkins  points  out  the  necessity  of  a 
wage  reduction  if  the  men  are  to  have  much  work 
during  1922.  Touching  on  this  phase  of  the 
matter  he  says: 

“LTnless  a  reduction  is  secured  within  30  days 
I  warn  you  that  you  have  condemned  the  men  in 
this  field  to  15  more  months  of  the  worst  priva¬ 
tion  the  district  has  ever  known.  Our  only 
chance  to  secure  orders  and  work  for  them  lies 
between  now  and  March  31,  when  the  sales  con¬ 
tract  season  closes  for  the  succeeding  year. 

“Last  week  I  notified  our  people  at  20  of  our 
idle  mines  that  I  had  exhausted  every  effort  to 
secure  orders  for  them  at  the  present  scale  and 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  starting  work  again 
until  a  reduction  in  wages  was  agreed  to.  They 
were  entitled  to  know  this,  so  they  could  decide 
how  and  where  they  would  live  next  year.  I  now 
notify  them  that  if  any  of  the  men  at  our  idle 
mines  come  to  me  and  ask  for  work  at  reduced 
rates — which,  because  of  the  reduced  cost  of 
necessities,  permit  them  to  maintain  the  accus¬ 
tomed  standard  of  living — then  I  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  secure  orders  for  them  and 
help  them  all  I  can,  which  is  more  than  you  are 
doing.” 


Charles  A.  Elwood,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  new  Committee  on  Statistics  appointed  by 
President  Stephens  of  the  National  Retail  'Coal 
Merchants’  Association.  Other  members  are  Homer 
D.  Jones,  of  Chicago;  Joseph  H.  Lucking,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.;  W.  L.  Vail,  of  Toledo,  and  J.  Maury 
Dove,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 


SNIDER  WITH  DICKSON  &  EDDY 


Well  Known  Railroad  Man  Is  to  Become 
General  Manager  of  New  York  Firm. 

Dickson  &  Eddy,  of  New  York,  announce  that 
effective  January  1,  1922,  Girvan  N.  Snider,  now 
occupying  the  position  of  coal  traffic  manager  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  will  become 
associated  with  the  firm  as  general  manager. 

Mr.  Snider,  who  was  born  at  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y., 
graduated  from  the  Nyack  High  School  in  1899,  and 
began  his  railroad  career  the  same  year,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  as  a 
messenger  in  the  general  freight  department.  In 
1902  he  was  transferred  to  the  coal  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  (Lines 
East),  as  statistical  clerk,  occupying  in  turn  all  the 
higher  clerical  and  secretarial  positions  until  in  1909 
he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 

On  March  15,  1911,  he  was  advanced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central,  becoming  coal  traffic  manager  of  the 
system  on  September  1,  1917. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  railroad  career  Mr.  Snider 
found  time  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  and  graduated 
trom  the  New  York  University  School  of  Law  in 
1906.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York 
State  the  same  year. 

In  June,  1917,  Mr.  Snider  assisted  Rembrandt  Peale 
m  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  March,  1919.  From  Octo¬ 
ber,  1917,  to  June  30,  1919,  Mr.  Snider  acted  as 
transportation  adviser  to  Dr.  Garfield,  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  and  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Eastern  Regional  Coal  Committee  during  the 
period  of  November,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  in  May,  1920,  he  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Railroad  Advisory  Committee. 


Starts  Up  on  Co-operative  Basis. 

A.  Somerset  County  operator  is  reported  to  be 
running  his  mine  on  a  profit-sharing  or  co-opera¬ 
tive  basis,  as  a  means  of  providing  work  for  his 
employees,  who  were  in  want  because  of  idleness 
enforced  by  market  conditions.  The  men  offered 
to  work  for  whatever  the  operator  could  afford 
to  pay,  and  the  latter  went  out  and  secured  some 
business  at  the  best  prices  obtainable  and  started 
up  the  mine. 

After  retaining  enough  to  cover  other  expenses 
than  labor,  and  perhaps  interest,  depreciation  and 
taxes,  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  is  divided  among 
the  men.  This  is  not  equivalent  to  their  former 
wages,  but  it  is  something — and  that  is  more  than 
they  were  getting  before. 


December  24,  192lj 
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ADVICE  FROM  A  RETAILER 

Criticises  Cut-Rate  Postal  Card  Quotations 
and  Inopportune  Telephone  Calls. 

An  up-state  retailer  sends  us  a  postal  card  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  certain  so-called  collieries  company  at 
Buffalo,  which  states  in  somewhat  inexact  languagt 
but  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  withal,  “Our  mines  are! 
crowded  with  egg  and  pea  coal,”  and  asking  if  a| 
few  cars  can  be  handled  at  $7.25  on  egg  and  $4.85  on| 
pea  per  gross  ton. 

Our  retail  friend  comments  strongly  on  this  prac-J 
tice,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  present  instance.! 
but  the  whole  plan,  or  scheme,  of  sending  out  whole¬ 
sale  quotations  broadcast  on  postal  cards.  The  prices! 
come  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  general  public,  for 
even  letter-carriers  are  generally  to  be  counted  as 
retail  coal  buyers,  and  all  who  see  them  are  prompted! 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  low  price  quoted  I 
at  the  mines  for  an  odd  size,  or  odd  lot,  and  the 
retail  price  which  the  local  dealer  must  charge. 

More  precise  comment  would  be  in  order,  he  says,!; 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  postal  regulations  might 
require  the  detailed  remarks  to  be  so  deeply  censored  I 
that  the  communication  would  become  almost  a  series 
of  blanks. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  coal  men  is  the  longl 
distance  phone  call  at  an  hour  that  interferes  with  ' 
their  own  order-taking.  Just  a  hint  to  the  anxiouG 
salesman,  who  in  these  times  of  dull  business  feels  I 
that  he  must  do  something  to  show  he  is  on  the  job. 

Prepare  a  number  of  well-worded  night  letters  tol 
possible  prospects,  is  the  advice  given,  stating  just 
what  you  have  to  offer  and  at  what  time  you  will  be  f 
m  office  to  receive  orders  if  they  care  to  ’phone 
direct.  Then  the  retailer  can  arrange  with  his  local 
office  and  not  interfere  with  his  own  work.  Some  j 
Wall  Street  brokers  also  are  making  enemies  instead 
of  friends  by  allowing  bond  salesmen  to  offer  stock 
over  the  wires  at  a  time  when  other  things  are  more  fi 
pressing. 

It  is  hard  to  put  one’s  self  at  the  far-end  of  the  j 
conversation,  but  it  is  a  good  rule  that  says  “The 
customer  is  always  right,  and  first.” 


Lehigh  Valley  Strike  Settled. 

The  men  employed  at  eight  collieries  of  the  J 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  who  went  on  strike  December  13th,  voted  1 
at  a  meeting  held  last  Monday  to  return  to  work 
Wednesday.  While  the  trouble  was  due  osten-  1 
sibly  to  certain  alleged  minor  grievances,  the  J 
management  asserts  that  these  were  only  pretexts,  j 

“It  is  an  outlaw  strike,”  said  John  M.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  president  ol  the  company,  “and  the  causes 
assigned  for  it  ar-'  false  and  are  not  the  real  [ 
reasons.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  [ 
the  real  motive  is  an  ambitious  desire  to  demon¬ 
strate  an  ability  to  control  the  men,  to  the  end 
that  the  individual  or  individuals  possessing  such 
power  may  ultimately  receive  rewards  in  the  way  f 
of  personal  benefits.” 

While  the  strikers  were  ready  to  return  to  work 
Wednesday,  the  management  announced  an  indefinite 
suspension  of  the  colleries  affected. 


Our  Stonewall  Brigade. 

In  the  midst  of  comment  with  regard  to  concerns 
that  have  gone  out  of  business  during  the  past  year, 
and  mention  in  various  ways  of  firms  that  have  been 
more  or  less  entangled  in  one  way  and  another,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  overlook  the  very  considerable 
number  who  keep  the  flag  flying  and  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual.  Like  the  Stonewall  Brigade!  they 
stand  firm  in  the  midst  of  many  alarms,  and  the  fact 
that  the  coal  trade  has  a  large  contingent  of  such 
concerns  should  be  duly  entered  on  record. 

Our  advertising  pages  reflect  the  substantial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  great  majority  of  the  large  houses  of 
the  trade,  and  now  that  some  of  the  more  sensational 
features  of  the  industry  have  been  eliminated  it  is 
worth  while  to  view  the  roster  of  survivors. 
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Government  Fuel  Yard  to  Be  Investigated. 

President  Stephens  of  National  Retail  Association  Presents  Accountants’  Report 
Showing  that  Supposed  Saving  Was  Really  a  Loss. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  saw  Congressman 
M  E  Rhodes  of  Missouri  on  Wednesday,  December 
14th,  relative  to  H.  R.  3721,  a  bill  to  purchase  land 
now  used  by  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  also  other  facilities  adjacent  to  said 

land.  ,  „  , 

The  purchase  of  this  land  would  mean  the  perpet¬ 
uation  ot  the  Government  handling  of  wholesale  and 
retail  coal  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stephens  handed  Mr.  Rhodes  a  letter  from 
the  national  association,  signed  by  himself  as  presi¬ 
dent,  wherein  he  demonstrates  that  the  purported 
saving  of  70  cents  per  ton  on  coal  handled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Fuel  Yard  was  actually  a  net  loss.  Accom¬ 
panying  Mr.  Stephens’  letter  was  a  report  of  Mar¬ 
wick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  certified  public  accountants 
of  New  York  City,  which  made  an  exhaustive  inves¬ 
tigation  and  study  of  the  Government  Fuel  Yard,  its 
cost  of  operation,  etc.  1  his  investigation  revealed 
the  loss  referred  to. 

After  a  short  talk,  the  Congressman  advised  Mr. 
Stephens  that  he  would  not  press  the  bill  which  is 
now  on  the  House  calendar,  and  would  grant  hear¬ 
ings  to  the  national  association  and  others  interested 
in  the  legislation. 

Committee  to  Hold  Hearings. 

Mr.  Rhodes  announced  that  he  would  have  his 
secretary  send  notices  to  the  committee  members 
next  week,  that  hearings  would  be  had  on  the  bill, 
and  therefore  legislation  would  not  be  pressed  at 
this  time. 

The  request  for  a  hearing  was  denied  the  Wash¬ 
ington  dealers  in  January  of  this  year.  This  is  a 
victory  for  the  national  association. 

The  Congressman  added  that  his  mind  was  now 
open  regarding  the  feasibility  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  which  bore  his  name. 

Mr.  Rhodes  left  the  same  evening  with  a  party  of 
Congressmen  for  Panama,  and  stated  that  it  would 
be  the  latter  part  of  January  before  hearings  would 

be  held.  .  ,  T  . 

President  Stephens,  in  company  with  J.  Maury 
Dove,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  national  association,  and  representative  of  the 
Washington  coal  dealers,  on  Thursday,  the  15th,  met 
Judge  Edward  C.  J.  Finney,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Fall,  Mr 
Stephens  asked  Judge  Finney  to  review  the  report  of 


Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  as  well  as  the  accompany¬ 
ing  letter,  so  that  he  would  understand  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  if  he  should  again  be  called  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  to  testify  at  the  hearings 
to  be  held  at  the  time  specified  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Judge  Finney  Against  Government  Operation. 

Judge  Finney  stated  that  he  was  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  Government  in  business  of  any  kind.  He 
said  that  his  original  approval  of  the  bill,  on  which 
the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  reported 
the  bill  for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  was  merely  approval  of  the  ownership  by 
the  Government  of  the  fuel  yard  rather  than  the 
leasing  of  it. 

Mr.  Stephens  then  called  upon  F.  R.  Wadleigh, 
director  of  the  Coal  Section,  Fuel  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  and  talked  with  him  regarding 
co-operation  between  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
offering  every  help  possible. 

In  an  interview  with  Senator  Poindexter  the  latter 
said  :  “I  will  see  that  you  get  all  the  time  necessary 
to  present  your  evidence,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  show 
the  effect  of  this  fuel  yard  upon  the  taxpayer  as 
well  as  upon  the  retail  coal  dealer.”  He  added  that 
he  was  opposed  to  Government  in  business. 

When  Mr.  Stephens  presented  the  letter  specifying 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  continuation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Fuel  Yard,  Senator  Poindexter  assured  him 
that  the  committee  would  not  consider  the  bill  without 
giving  additional  opportunity  for  hearings,  so  that 
all  the  facts  pertaining  thereto  could  be  properly 
presented. 

Gen.  Dawes  Orders  Investigation. 

Mr.  Stephens  next  saw  General  Dawes  and  his 
assistant,  General  Mosely.  Mr.  Dawes  appointed  one 
of  his  civilian  assistants,  Mr.  Baker,  to  confer  with 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  and  make  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Fuel  \7ard. 

Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Dawes  then  went  to  the 
Capitol  to  see  Senator  Smoot,  and  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  also 
the  Marwick,  Michell  &  Co.  report. 

Senator  Smoot  said  he  would  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly  before  the  bill  would  be  reported  to  the 
Senate,  should  it  finally  pass  the  House. 

Mr.  Stephens  also  attended  a  successful  meeting 
of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 


Bituminous  Production  Shows  Gain  After  a 
Decline  Lasting  Several  Weeks. 

For  the  first  time  since  October  the  bituminous 
production  showed  an  up-turn  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  December  10th.  The  gain  was  small,  amounting 
to  only  a  little  over  100,000  tons  compared  with  the 
week  before,  but  it  apparently  marked  the  turning 
point  of  the  decline  which  began  when  the  railroad 
strike  scare  blew  over.  This  decline  carried  pro¬ 
duction  back  to  the  level  of  last  April,  and  indicates 
that  consumers  as  a  class  are  drawing  upon  storage 
coal  for  a  part  of  their  current  needs. 

This  has  prompted  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
to  warn  buyers  not  to  cut  too  heavily  into  their  re¬ 
serves.  In  the  latest  statement  it  is  said :  “At 
present  the  flow  is  out  of  storage,  for  7,200,000  tons 
a  week  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  current  consumption 
and  exports.  Clearly,  if  it  were  continued  for  long, 
the  draft  on  stocks  might  carry  reserves  below  the 
danger  point.” 

The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below 
with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

Weed  Ending  / - Net  Tons  ~ ^ 

1921  1920 

November  19  .  8,871,000  11,693,000 

November  26  .  7,101,000  11,488,000 

December  3  .  7,104,000  12,812,000 

December  10  .  7,235,000  12,865,000 

Production  for  the  year  to  December  10th  was 
386,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  521,000,000  tons 
for  the  same  period  in  1920 ;  427,000,000  tons  in  1919 ; 
552,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  521.000,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Depressed  market  conditions  are  beginning  to  be 
reflected  in  the  anthracite  output.  The  record  for 
several  weeks  past  is  shown  below : 

Weed  Ending  f - Net  Tons  \ 

1921  1920 

November  19  .  1,910,000  1,993,000 

November  26  .  1,677,000  1,708,000 

December  3  .  1,845,000  2,070,000 

December  10  .  1,703,000  1,933,000 


Receipts  at  Head  of  Lakes. 

The  last  cargo  of  coal  shipped  to  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  in  1921  was  unloaded  at  Duluth — Superior 
harbor  on  December  8th. 

Total  receipts  for  the  season  are  reported  by  the 
United  States  Engineer  Officer  as  10,164,849  net  tons, 
of  which  1,844,642  tons  were  anthracite,  and  8,320,207 
tons  bituminous.  Anthracite  receipts  exceeded  those 
in  the  three  years  immediately  preceding,  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  receipts  were  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1918. 

Details  are  shown  below : 


South  Fork  Mine  Sold. 

Johnstown,  Fa.,  Dec.  22. — The  Forks  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  which  operates  two  mines  in  the  South  Fork 
district  has  taken  over  the  mine  of  the  South  Fork 
Bituminous  Coal  Co.,  according  to  announcement 
made  this  week.  The  mine  will  be  operated  under 
the  Forks  Coal  Mining  Co.  management,  with  R.  H. 
Moore,  of  Portage,  general  manager,  and  I.  P.  Brad¬ 
ley  as  superintendent. 

The  mining  operations  of  the  South  Fork  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Co.  have  been  closed  for  several  weeks, 
but  the  new  owners  plan  to  resume  at  once  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Operations  of  the  Forks  con¬ 
cern  now  number  nine  mines  in  Cambria  County. 
Three  are  located  at  South  Fork,  two  at  Portage, 
two  at  Lilly,  one  at  Benscreek,  and  one  at  Bland- 

burg.  _  . 

The  new  operation  acquired  by  the  Forks  company 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  six  years  by  the 
South  Fork  Bituminous  Coal  Company,  of  which 
James  C.  Stineman  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  man  who  is  starting  to  advertise  because  he 
needs  business  is  more  logical  than  the  man  who 
quits  because  he  thinks  he  can’t  afford  it. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

A  suit  in  trespass  in  the  sum  of  $28,000  has  been 
instituted  in  the  Somerset  County  courts  by  the 
Maple  Ridge  Coal  Co.  against  the  Victor  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  both  of  which  have  their  main  offices  in 
Somerset.  The  plaintiff  company  is  seeking  damages 
for  the  alleged  removal  of  coal  from  its  land  in 
Conemaugh  township,  Somerset  County,  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  company.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Victor  Coal 
Mining  Co.  removed  the  C  Prime  vein  of  coal.  At¬ 
torney  Grant  C.  Fox,  of  New  York  City,  repre¬ 
sents  the  Maple  Ridge  Coal  Co. 

A  new  mining  institute  for  the  Fifteenth  Bitumi¬ 
nous  District,  with  headquarters  at  Barnesboro,  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  there  a  few  days  ago. 
Mine  owners,  superintendents,  foremen,  electricians 
and  students  attending  the  classes  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Mines  Extension  course,  interested  in 
the  new  institute,  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Reg¬ 
ular  meetings  will  be  held  when  all  subjects  kindred 
to  coal  mining  will  be  laid  before  the  institute  for 
discussion.  W.  B.  Wardrope,  of  Patton,  inspector  of 
the  Fifteenth  Bituminous  District,  is  one  of  the  men 
interested  in  the  formation  of  the  new  mining 
institute. 


Hard 

Soft 

Total 

September  . 

. . .  207,901 

647.095 

854,996 

October  . 

. . .  257,240 

808,260 

1,065,500 

November  . 

. . .  141,496 

325,457 

466,953 

December  . 

31,306 

25,666 

56,972 

Total,  1921.... 

...  1,844,642 

8,320,207 

10,164,849 

”  1920.... 

...  1,637,447 

7,393,219 

9,030,696 

”  1919.... 

. ..  1,795,257 

7,079,840 

8,875,097 

”  1918.... 

...  1,669,473 

9,721,440 

11,390,913 

Arkansas  Company  in  Receivership. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Dec.  21.— F.  W.  Hogan  and 
John  W.  White  have  been  appointed  receivers  for 
the  Southern  Anthracite  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Rus¬ 
sellville,  on  application  of  the  McAlester  Fuel  Co., 
of  McAlester,  Okla.  It  was  alleged  in  the  petition 
that  depressed  conditions  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
and  the  company’s  inability  to  ,pay  recent  judgments 
in  personal  injury  suits  made  it  necessary  for  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  receiver  to  protect  the  property  and 
creditors  of  the  concern.  The  company’s  mines  are 
at  Russellville,  and  no  coal  has  been  shipped  since 
November  1st,  it  is  said,  due  to  lack  of  orders.  Lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  company  are  placed  at  $125,000.  In 
addition,  the  company  recently  suffered  a  fire  loss,, 
estimated  at  $60,000. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


J-  L.  Brydon,  president  of  the  Quemahoning 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  was  here  from  Somerset,  Pa.  this 
week. 

Gavin  Rowe  was  the  successful  bidder  on  a  contract 
for  supplying  coal  to  the  City  of  New  York,  bids  for 
which  were  opened  on  the  15th. 

Whiteley  &  Foedisch  have  secured  the  contract  for 
furnishing  4,200  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  the  delivered  price 
being  $6.14  per  gross  ton. 

Harvey  B.  Prescott  is  calling  on  the  northern  New 
Jersey  coal  consumers  for  Pilling  &  Co.,  71  Broad¬ 
way.  Until  recently,  Mr.  Prescott  had  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  W.  J.  Rainey. 

George  H.  Eaton,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  will  be  appointed 
traffic  manager  for  the  American  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  effective  January  1st.  His  office  will 
be  at  2  Rector  Street. 

It  is  understood  that  the  injunction  proceedings 
which  have  been  holding  up  the  merger  of  Burns 
Bros,  and  W  illiam  Farrell  &  Son  have  been  settled 
out  of  court  and  that  the  final  details  will  now  be 
completed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Crescent  Fuel  Co.  moved  early  this  week 
from  90  West  street  to  their  new  offices  in  the 
Barrett  Building  at  40  Rector  street,  where  they 
have  much  larger  space.  New  telephone  num¬ 
bers  are  Bowling  Green  7243  to  7247,  inclusive. 

On  or  about  January  1st  the  office  of  Courtright, 
Dimmick  &  Cunningham  at  120  Broadway  will  be 
moved  to  44  Beaver  street,  in  pursuance  of  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  consolidation  of  that  company’s 
affairs  with  those  of  the  Gano  Moore  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  as  heretofore  mentioned  in  our  columns. 

New  York  Central  shippers  are  awaiting  with  in¬ 
terest  the  announcement  of  a  successor  to  G.  N. 
Snider,  who  will  retire  as  coal  traffic  manager  of 
that  system  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  as  general  manager  of  Dickson  &  Eddy. 

J.  Noble  Snider,  the  present  coal  freight  agent,  acted 
as  coal  traffic  manager  while  his  brother  was  attached 
to  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  during 
the  war,  and  he  has  many  friends  in  the  trade 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  him  get  the  appointment. 

M.  B.  Courtright  will  not  be  identified  with  the 
Gano  Moore  Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  which  the  firm 
■of  Courtright,  Dimmick  &  Cunningham  was  recently 
consolidated.  Attractive  offers  were  made  to  Mr. 
Courtright,  but  he  decided  to  operate  independently 
along  customary  domestic  lines  and  not  go  into  the 
export  trade.  He  will  return  to  the  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  his  former  business  home  for 
many  years,  and  about  January  15th  start  on  a 
rather  extended  trip,  returning  March  1st  in  order 
■to  be  in  readiness  for  spring  activities. 


Weather  Not  Wholly  to  Blame. 

Commenting  on  the  slack  demand  for  anthracite, 
which  has  resulted  in  many  collieries  going  on  part 
time,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  says : 

‘  The  news  items  state  that  the  lack  of  orders  is 
due  to  comparatively  mild  weather  so  far  this  season, 
but  we  believe  there  is  another  reason.  The  cost 
of  coal  has  mounted  up  in  the  past  few  years  to 
figures  that  cause  increased  anxiety  in  many  a  home 
particularly  in  view  of  the  general  business  depres¬ 
sion  and  unemployment. 

“People  of  the  wage-earning  class  who  are  out  of 
work  or  whose  earnings  have  been  decreased  cannot 
afford  to  burn  as  much  coal  as  formerly  when  prices 
were  considerably  lower.  It  is  a  question  whether 
many  people  will  be  able  to  get  through  the  winter 
without  serious  discomfort  and  without  menace  to 
health. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Walter  J.  Dunham,  manager  of  the  Marine  Coal 
Corporation,  spends  the  Christmas  holiday  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  Plattsburg. 

The  members  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  the  leading 
city  organization  of  an  entirely  social  character, 
presented  E.  C.  Roberts  a  beautiful  gold  watch  and 
chain  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  president. 

The  bowling  club  that  the  city  coal  men  are  or¬ 
ganizing  appears  to  be  getting  a  good  start.  At  the 
second  meeting  at  the  Steel  Alleys  on  Washington 
street,  the  “high  man”  was  Fred  A.  Mohr,  with  a 
score  of  217. 

The  Archdeacon-Saks  Coal  Co.,  lately  organized 
as  the  auxiliary  of  the  Braddock  Coal  Co.,  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.,  is  preparing  to  incorporate'  under  the 
name  of  the  Braddock  Coal  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
office  is  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  White  Building. 

The  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal  Association  held  its 
Christmas  celebration  on  December  22nd  in  the 
form  of  a  dinner  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  with  an 
interesting  programme  in  connection.  Members  of 
the  hard  coal  trade  and  other  non-members  of  the 
association  were  in  attendance  on  invitation. 

The  United  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  a  big  retail  coal 
concern  on  Fillmore  avenue,  East  Buffalo,  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  and  gives  assets  at  $73,702,  and 
liabilities  at  $57,925.  It  was  a  Polish  retail  concern, 
getting  its  capital  mostly  by  selling  stock  to  con¬ 
sumers  on  the  idea  that  they  would  get  coal  cheaper 
in  that  way. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  to  the  Lake  Ontario  and 
St.  Lawrence  trade  from  Oswego  and  Fair  Haven 
show  the  general  dulness  the  country  over.  The 
amount  for  the  season  just  past  is  371,365  gross 
tons,  as  compared  with  520,144  tons  in  1920.  The 
shipments  used  to  exceed  600,000  tons.  Some  of  the 
falling  off  is  due  to  rail  competition. 

J.  R.  Roberts,  who  came  from  Cleveland  a  few 
months  ago  and  opened  an  office  as  agent  of  the 
Nicholson-Smith  Coal  Co.  of  that  city,  has  resigned 
and  taken  the  position  of  sales  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Buffalo  Coal  Co.,  of  which  M.  G.  Siener  is 
president.  The  office  has  been  taken  by  the  Graves 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  formed  by  Charles  E.  Graves  on 
resigning  as  manager  of  the  bituminous  department 
of  E.  L,  Bedstrom. 


Rate  War  at  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  21. — A  price-cutting  war 
has  developed  in  Birmingham  following  the  reduction 
of  coal  prices  of  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  at  the  four 
retail  yards  of  the  Empire  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  latter 
part  of  last  week.  Other  dealers  have  announced 
similar  slashes.  The  Empire  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  is  the 
retail  end  of  the  Empire  Coal  Co.,  large  coal  mine 
operators,  of  which  Whiter  Moore  is  president. 
Pressure,  it  is  understood,  was  brought  to  bear 
against  the  reductions  by  the  other  coal  operators 
of  the.  district  and  by  the  Alabama  Mining  Institute, 
of  which  Mr.  Moore  is  a  director. 

Decision  to  make  the  reductions  came  as  a  result 
of. the  refusal  of  the  public  to  buy  coal  at  the  former 
prices,  it  is  stated.  Since  the  reductions  were  an¬ 
nounced,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  sales,  according  to  reports  from  the  Empire 
yards. 


How  complete  is  the  prostration  of  the  seaborne 
export  trade  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
ports  from  Hampton  Roads  during  the  week  of 
December  10th  were  only  37,999  net  tons,  as  against 
a  weekly  average  of  255,000  tons  in  1920.  At  that 
poit,  the  principal  gateway  for  our  offshore  coal 
trade,  exports  for  an  entire  week  are  barely  equal 
to  those  for  a  single  day,  a  year  ago.  The  total 


Cincinnati  Notes 


C.  W.  Moorman,  manager  of  the  Wells-Elkhorn 
Coal  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati 
last  week. 

C.  L.  Chaplin,  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sale  Co. 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  a  week  with 
pneumonia. 

H.  A.  Luick,  of  Naugatuck,  W.  Va.,  manager  of 
the  Naugatuck  Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

G.  P.  Morrison,  of  the  Dudley  Coal  Co.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  was  an  interested  visitor  to  Cincinnati 
coal  circles  on  Monday. 

P.  W.  Slemp,  of  the  Richvein  Coal  Co.,  spent 
a  portion  of  last  week  visiting  the  Elkhorn  Junior 
mining  property  in  Kentucky. 

Wm.  Heitzman,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  spent  Monday  looking 
after  business  in  Indianapolis. 

H.  R.  Laughlin,  of  Jenkins,  Ky.,  superintendent 
of  the  S.  V.  &  E.  Railroad,  was  in  Cincinnati  on 
Monday  conferring  with  coal  men  who  own  pro¬ 
ducing  properties  along  his  line. 

Webb  J.  Willis,  of  the  Norton  Coal  Co.,  Wise, 
Va.,  stopped  off  in  Cincinnati  for  a  few  days  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

George  Coffey,  of  the  War  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  War 
Eagle,  W.  Va.,  who  had  an  operation  in  Christ 
Hospital  in  this  city  last  week,  was  able  to  return 
to  his  home  on  Tuesday. 

Ernest  Chilson,  of  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  in  the 
city  for  a  visit  to  the  company’s  office  last  week. 
Clifford  Muller,  auditor  of  the  company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Raleigh,  is  here  to  spend  the  holidays. 

The  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  on  Thursday 
elected  R.  S.  Magee,  of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Co., 
Robert  H.  Hager,  of  the  Hager  Coal  Co.,  and  E. 
G.  Harper,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.  as  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  board  as  newly  con¬ 
stituted  will  select  officers  next  month. 


Foreign  Markets  Must  Be  Studied. 

The  article  published  in  our  issue  of  November 
26th,  concerning  the  sizing  of  Welsh  coal  shows  the 
pains  taken  by  Cardiff  producers  to  meet  their 
customers’  requirements  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  the  matter  of  quality.  Just  now  American  ex¬ 
porters  are  under  such  a  disadvantage  in  most 
foreign  markets  because  of  the  low  delivered  prices 
at  which  British  coal  is  being  offered  that  such  re¬ 
finements  as  sizing  are  of  purely  academic  interest. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  adjustments  in  mining 
costs,  transportation  charges  and  exchange  rates 
will  restore  competition  in  some  quarters  at  least. 
Then  careful  attention  to  details,  a  painstaking  study 
of  the  needs  and  even  the  whims  of  foreign  buyers, 
will  be  worth  while.  It  will  in  fact  be  necessary  if 
American  coal  is  to  secure  a  permanent  foothold 
in  markets  where  it  does  not  enjoy  special  ad¬ 
vantages  by  reason  of  geographical  location. 


It  is  understood  that  L.  D.  Lovell,  of  Borden  & 
Lovell,  now  in  receivership,  expects  to  continue  in 
the  coal^  business  in  other  arrangements  as  soon  as 
the  affairs  of  the  firm  are  properly  adjusted. 


quantity  handled  at  Hampton  Roads  in  the  week  of 
December  10th  was  217,030  net  tons.  Coastwise  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  England  were  134,000  tons.  Tonnage 
appearing  under  the  heading  “other  coastwise”  is 
probably  made  up  largely  of  coal  shipped  to  New 
York  harbor  and  vicinity. 

Details  regarding  tonnage  dumped,  are  shown  be¬ 
low  in  net  tons : 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 


“The  operators  say  they  cannot  lower  the  price  of 
coal  under  present  conditions ;  the  miners  say  they 
will  not  stand  for  a  decrease  in  wages.  And  a  great 
many  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  as  much  coal  as 
they  need.” 


Week  Ended 

t - Foreign- 

Cargo 

Bunker 

November  19  . 

28,758 

November  26  . 

32,660 

December  3  . 

20,712 

December  10  . . 

.  37,999 

23.892 

, - New  England - ,, 

Cargo  Bunker 

Other 

Coastwise 

Total 

149,597 

2,589 

24,893 

241,050 

174,965 

2,972 

31,325 

274,498 

134.543 

1,883 

12,061 

174,408 

134,476 

2,600 

18,063 

217,030 
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New  River  Wage  Reductions. 

Under  the  new  wage  scale  adopted  at  a  number 
of  mines  in  the  New  River  field  the  rate  for  machine 
loading  is  47  cents  per  ton;  day  labor,  $4.10  per  day; 
drivers,  $4.27  per  day;  and  motormen,  $4.68  per  day. 
At  the  operations  in  question  the  men  accepted  a 
reduction  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  steadier  work  by 
putting  their  employers  in  a  better  position  to  com¬ 
pete  for  business  in  the  seaboard  and  western 
markets. 

In  doing  so  they  defied  the  U.  M.  W.  leaders,  and 
in  some  cases  are  said  to  have  signed  an  agreement 
that  they  “would  no  longer  consider  the  union  or  its 
agreement.”  As  a  result  their  local  charters  will 
probably  be  revoked,  where  they  were  not  voluntarily 
surrendered,  but  with  their  savings  exhausted  the 
miners  are  less  concerned  over  being  expelled  from 
the  union  than  in  earning  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families 

Operators  believe  that  the  entire  New  River  field 
will  soon  be  on  a  lower  wage  basis,  asserting  that 
the  miners  who  have  refused  to  accept  a  reduction 
so  far  will  do  so  when  they  find  it  has  proved  an 
advantage  to  the  men  employed  at  other  mines.  Lack 
of  work  has  brought  part  of  the  mining  population  to 
the  point  where  they  are  actually  short  of  food,  and 
cases  are  cited  of  families  having  nothing  but  pota¬ 
toes  to  eat.  In  some  communities  the  mine  workers 
have  issued  a  public  appeal  for  assistance. 


Railroads  Unprepared  for  Revival. 

Elisha  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Eastern  Region,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
address  at  Philadelphia  said  : 

“Traffic  on  our  American  railroads,  measured  in 
ton  miles  and  passenger  miles,  doubles  about  once  in 
a  decade  or  possibly  a  little  longer.  This  rate  of 
increase  has  been  maintained  for  at  least  two  genera¬ 
tions,  with  surprising  regularity,  despite  the  various 
cycles  of  booms,  panics  and  depressions  through  which 
the  country  has  passed  meanwhile. 

“Get  this  fact  firmly  in  your  minds,  because  it  is 
most  important.  The  next  time  our  country  has  a 
real  revival  of  business  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  be 
confronted  with  the  most  severe  congestion  of  rail¬ 
road  traffic  and  the  greatest  inadequacy  of  railroad 
facilities  ever  experienced  in  our  history. 

“If  we  should  have  even  a  moderate  revival  of 
business,  let  us  say  next  fall,  which  is  entirely 
possible,  even  if  not  especially  indicated  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  would 
experience  a  marked  freight  congestion.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  boom.  Just  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  plain  prosperity,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to 
the  producing  capacity  of  our  factories  and  farms, 
would  give  our  railroads  more  business  than  they 
could  handle  with  satisfactory  promptness  and 
efficiency.  A  real  boom  would  bury  them.” 


COAL  ELEVATOR  SALESMAN 

YV/ELL  established  contracting  firm,  con- 
”  structing  concrete  coal  pockets  in  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada,  require  the  services  of 
a  high  class  aggressive  man  for  general  sales 
work.  High  character  and  knowledge  of  both 
coal  trade  and  coal  elevator  construction  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Submit  complete  details 
in  first  instance.  Address  “Box  D-3,”  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. _ _ 

MANAGER  WANTED 
ESTABLISHED  operating  and  wholesale 
company  desires  to  secure  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  for  Philadelphia  office,  to 
handle  anthracite  and  bituminous  tonnage. 
Address  “Box  D-2,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

SALESMAN  WANTED 

CALESMAN  wanted.  One  experienced 
in  Bronx  territory.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Box  “D,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


The  man  who  advertises  three  months  and  quits  is 
a  great  admirer  of  staying  power  in  a  horse. 


You  can’t  hope  to  reach  “Constant  Reader”  by 
advertising  only  now  and  then. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  P». 


COAL  DUMPED  AT  LAKE  ERIE  PORTS 


Ports 

Toledo. . . 

Sandusky 
Huron. . . 
Lorain . . . 

Cleveland. 


Ashtabula 

Conneaut 


(In  Net  Tons.) 

_  1  Q  ?  [ 

Railroads 

r~ 

Cargo 

Fuel 

Total 

Cargo 

Fuel 

Total 

fH.  V.... 

3,930,269 

93,095 

4,023,364 

4,426,687 

116,157 

4,542,844 

i  T.&O.C. .  - 

1,729,894 

65,695 

1,795,589 

1,106,251 

32,319 

1,138,570 

IB.  &  O - 

1,619,875 

44,804 

1,664,679 

2,561,015 

78,085 

2,639,100 

Penna .... 

1,604,305 

26,542 

1,630,847 

1,853,148 

52,138 

1,905,286 

W.&L.E. . 

1,864,527 

93,919 

1,958,446 

1,577,500 

45,468 

1,622,968 

B.  &  0 — 

3,276,539 

211,643 

3,488,182 

2,546,216 

103,113 

2,649,329 

J Penna .... 

1,221,955 

180,335 

1,402,290 

2,062,722 

91,910 

2,154,632 

jErie . 

.  437,653 

19,234 

456,887 

359,981 

12,782 

372,763 

f N.Y.  C... 

1,641,732 

274,396 

1,916,128 

1,125,792 

62,214 

1,188,006 

1  Penna. .  .  . 

.  1,942,021 

101,706 

2,043,727 

2,300,210 

78,097 

2,378,307 

B.&L.E, 

.  2,405,884 

41,076 

2,446,960 

1,474,202 

20,603 

1,494,805 

/  Penn.,  W. 
(^Penn.,  E. 
Is  . 

284,860 

27,850 

312,710 

770,091 

27,030 

.  797,121 

448,841 

78,488 

527,329 

248,565 

39,153 

287,718 

.22,408,355 

1,258,783  23,667,138  22,412,380 

759,069  23,171,449 

The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 


11  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK 


WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 
Newport  News,  Vec,  West  Are.  Norfolk,  Va,.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,”  New  York 


There  was  no  tonnage  dumped  at  Fairport  in  1920  or  1921. 


The  best  cure  for  a  business  grouch  is 
a  good  dose  of  advertising 


COAL  CREDITS 


BLUE  BOOK 


With  Appendix 

—  **  -7- 
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1  Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency 


Established 
1886 

(The  Coal  Dealer’s  Blue  Book) 

Issued  semi-annually;  supplemented  monthly. 
Contains  a  complete  list  of  Coal  Operators,  Coal 
Dealers  and  Car  Lot  Consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  capnal  and  pay-ratings. 
Most  complete  system  in  use  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  reporting  of  business  experience  in  this  line. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  COMPANY 

440  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 

C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 

E.  H.  Irwin, 

General  Sales  Manager 

• 

PHILADELPHIA 


FRANKLIN 

franklin  trust  building  AOTHHACnE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  for  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

°  MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  A.IVD  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal - - - - - -  - 
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General  Notes 


The  Consumers’  Coal  Co.  is  a  newcomer  in  the 
retail  trade  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

The  operators  in  Hazard  County,  Kentucky,  have 
made  another  wage  reduction  of  20  per  cent. 

A  country  paper  at  Fertile,  Minn.,  notes  that  a 
car  of  coal  was  unloaded  there,  which  cost  $224  on 
which  the  freight  was  $277. 

Perry  County  Mining  Co.  has  increased  its  capi¬ 
tal  from  $235,000  to  $1,250,000.  John  Henderson 
is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Deegans  Export  Coal  Co.  has  surrendered  its 
charter,  and  in  the  future  all  export  shipments,  as 
well  as  inland  sales,  will  be  handled  by  the  W.’  E. 
Deegans  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

The  Curtis  Coal  Co.  has  disposed  of  its  retail 
business  at  East  Syracuse,  N.  ¥.,  to  the  firm  of 
Byrnes  &  Mather,  who  are  now  in  the  coal  business 
at  Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly  had  a  retail  plant 
in  Syracuse. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that  the  three 
per  cent  war  tax  will  not  be  collected  on  transporta¬ 
tion  movements  begun  prior  to  January  1st  and  not 
completed  until  after  that  date,  unless  freight  charges 
were  prepaid. 

__  A  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  West  Penn  Fuel 
Co.,  Inc.,  now  in  bankruptcy,  will  be  held  in  the 
office  of  Watson  B.  Adair,  referee,  at  450  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  next  Thursday  December 
29th,  at  10  A.  M. 

„  Miners’  Circular  No.  12,  “Use  and  Care  of  Miners’ 
Safety  Lamps,’  by  J.  W.  Paul,  has  been  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
free  by  applying  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

_  E.  J.  Myers,  representing  the  Wholesale  Coal  Co., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
calling  upon  the  trade  formerly  visited  by  W.'  B. 
Sneathen,  who,  with  Mrs.  Sneathen,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  California. 

(  harles  A.  Coryell,  George  MacPhail  and  others 
of  Bay  fiity,  Mich.,  have  organized  the  Logan  Island 
(-  reek  Coal  Co.,  to  open  mines  near  Logan,  W.  Va. 
W  R.  Riley,  of  the  latter  place,  is  also  identified 
with  the  new  enterprise. 

Bids  for  furnishing  4,000  gross  tons  of  bituminous 
or  semi-bituminous  run-of-mine  coal  to  the  Naval 
Training  Station  ai  Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  will  be  opened 
in  Washington  on  January  10th  by  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department. 

The  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Service  Bureau  has 
been  organized  by  the  dealers  of  Richmond,  Va. 
It  will  collect  and  disseminate  credit  information, 
compile  data  relative  to  the  cost  of  handling  coal 
at  retail,  enforce  correct  weights  and  perform  other 
useful  functions. 

The  Edward  R.  Pusey  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in- 
r  ited  the  public  to  inspect  its  new  retail  plant  this 
week,  and  on  W  ednesday  and  Thursday  many  visi¬ 
tors  were  conducted  over  the  premises.  This  plant, 
which  is  of  the  silo  type,  was  recently  described  and 
illustrated  in  S'award’s  Journal. 

The  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.  has 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
Pennsylvania,  Lackawanna,  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley! 
Reading  and  other  railroads  for  their  alleged  refusal 
to  establish  joint  through  rates  on  coal. 

Officials  of  coal  companies  operating  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  held  a  conference  in  Montreal  early  this  week 
regarding  the  proposed  wage  reduction,  but  no  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached.  It  is  understood  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  conciliation  board  will  be  asked  for. 

The  1921  lake  season  came  to  an  end  during  the 
week  of  December  10th.  Final  reports  for  the  season 
have  not  yet  been  secured,  but  it  appears  that  a 
nital  of  about  23,300,000  net  tons  of  soft  coal  was 
handled.  Shipments  in  1921  were  therefore  less  than 
in  1920  and  1918,  but  exceeded  those  in  1919. 


Announcement  was  made  last  week  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  that  all  of  its  shops  would  be 
dosed  indefinitely,  beginning  Saturday.  Business  de¬ 
pression  and  the  necessity  of  economizing  were  given 
as  the  causes,  although  President  Willard  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  shutdowns  at  railroad  shops 
over  the  holidays  is  nothing  unusual. 

While  most  reports  from  the  coal  fields  tell  of 
output  being  shortened  as  a  result  of  market  condi¬ 
tions,  a  press  dispatch  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  says 
that  the  LaFollette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  operating  its 
coal  mines  with  night  and  day  shifts.  The  report 
adds  :  The  plan  is  intended  not  only  to  give  minera 
more  work  but  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.” 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  officials  recently  caused 
the  arrest  of  two  men  who  were  charged  with  steal¬ 
ing  coal  from  cars  standing  in  the  yards  at  Perth 
Amboy.  The  prisoners,  it  is  claimed,  had  a  wagon 
and  were  taking  the  coal  in  ton  lots.  While  the 
railroad  companies  are  continually  troubled  by  petty 
coal  thievery,  it  is  seldom  attempted  on  such  a  large 
scale. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  J.  D.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  purchasing  agent,  Transportation  Building, 
Minneapolis,  is  advertising  for  bids  for  furnishing 
from  300  tons  to  1,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  daily 
from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1922,  Sundays 
and  holidays  excepted.  Bids  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchasing  agent  by  12  m.,  December  31. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  handed 
down  last  week,  held  that  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  cannot  tax  oil  produced  within  its 
boundaries  but  sold  and  transported  to  other 
States.  It  would  seem  that  this  decision  sounds 
the  death  knell  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
tax  law,  in  case  that  measure  ever  reaches  the 
highest  tribunal. 

Great  Britain  exported  3,406,000  tons  of  coal  in 
October,  1921,  as  compared  with  1,417,000  tons  for 
the  same  month  in  1920.  The  United  States  exports 
for  the  same  periods  were  1,636,000  and  5,025,000, 
respectively.  October  exports  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  different  countries  were  as  follows :  France, 
879,000  tons;  Italy,  474,000;  Netherlands,  256,000; 
Sweden,  204,000;  Argentina,  112,000. 

The  Halden-Kelley  Coal  Co.,  mine  operators  and 
sales  agents  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  report  that  they  nave 
done  a  good  business  this  year,  considering  condi¬ 
tions.  “We  look  for  market  conditions  to  improve 
quite  a  bit  during  the  next  year,”  they  add,  “but 
prices  will  continue  at  their  low  level  for  some  time 
to  come.”  The  company  operates  mines  and  also 
acts  as  sales  agents  for  a  large  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  local  coal  dealers’  association  of  Reading,  Pa., 
has  asked  the  city  authorities  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  anthracite  is  being  hauled  by  motor 
trucks  from  collieries  near  Pottsville  and  delivered 
to  local  consumers  without  weight  slips,  as  provided 
by  law.  In  some  cases,  it  is  stated,  a  truck  load  is 
divided  among  two  or  more  buyers,  the  driver  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  amount  of  each  delivery,  as  there  are  no 
partitions  inside  the  trucks  and  no  weighing  facilities. 

The  investigation  of  bituminous  coal  washing 
practice  in  the  Middle  Western  States  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
mining  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey  in  co-operation, 
has  been  extended  by  a  survey  of  methods  in  use 
in  Alabama.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  con¬ 
serve  coal  resources  by  minimizing  coal  losses  and 
to  increase  the  utilization  of  Middle  Wbstern  coals 
for  coking  and  other  purposes  by  reducing  the  sulphur 
and  ash  content. 

The  coal  dealer  has  been  compared  with  the  under¬ 
taker  in  point  of  popularity,  and  at  present  he  seems 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  saloon-keeper  with  reference 
to  profits  and  prospects,  according  to  remark  of  one 
man.  When  hard  times  hit  the  coal  trade  they  hit 
hard.  ’Tis  pretty  much  of  a  “feast  or  famine”  situa¬ 
tion,  for  fixed  charges  are  large  and  constant.  It 
seems  a  bit  strange  to  see  ignorant  foreigners  flour¬ 
ish  in  certain  lines  to  which  they  incline  while  such 
a  necessity  as  coal  languishes,  but  the  trade  has  its 
good  points  nevertheless  and  few  ever  retire  from  it 
to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 


Fairmont  Notes 


Daniel  Howard,  of  Daniel  Howard  &  Co.,  will 
spend  Christmas  in  Marion,  O. 

The  Morgantown  Wholesale  Coal  Association  con¬ 
tinues  to  pull  for  lower  freight  rates. 

C.  E  Gadd,  of  the  Gadd-Shaw  Fuel  Co.,  has  re-  I 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  Montreal. 

J.  E.  Kuel,  of  the  International  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  was  in  Clarksburg  a  few  days  ago. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation,  J 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

Paul  Talbott,  of  Robert  Talbott  &  Co.,  is  about  j 
again  after  having  been  ill  with  ptomaine  poisoning. 

G.  W.  Rodgers,  of  the  Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co.,  Mor-  ! 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  New  York  City. 

The  Stone-Scott,  E.  B.  Stone  and  Fairwayne 
coal  companies,  have  removed  their  offices  from 
Shinnston,  W.  Va.,  to  the  Hennen  Building, 
Fairmont. 

The  W ood  Run  Coal  Co.  is  developing  a  tract  of 
125  acres  of  Waynesburg  coal  land  along  Wood  Run, 
between  Rivesville  and  Baxter.  A  side  track  has 
been  laid  and  a  tipple  erected. 

the  Clarksburg  Coal  Club  last  Thursday  had  as 
its  guests  members  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  organization  to  bring  down  the  freight 
rates  in  the  Monongahela  Valley. 

The  Clarksburg  Coal  &  Gas  Co.  has  abandoned 
the  plan  of  working  on  the  open-shop  at  its  Hay- 
mond  mine  in  Clarksburg.  This  mine  is  operated 
by  the  Hazel-Atlas  glass  interests. 

The  Sand  Run  Coal  Co.,  is  developing  a  tract 
of  coal  land  at  Sand  Run  on  the  Charleston  Di¬ 
vision,  B.  &  O.  The  company  is  composed  of 
William  A.  Stone,  George  H.  Bortz,  Wendell  A. 
Stone,  O.  P.  Stone  and  John  L.  Robinson. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Morgantown, 
on  Tuesday  1900  acres  of  coal  land  located  in 
Marion  County,  has  been  donated  by  Dr.  I.  C. 
White,  state  geologist  of  West  Virginia  to  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown  and  the  city 
of  Morgantown. 

Coal  mines  working  along  Scott’s  Run  last  week 
included  these  operations:  By-Products  Co.,  Cleve- 
land-Morgantown  Coal  Co.  No.  1,  Connellsville-By- 
Products,  No.  1 ;  Davis  Coal  Co.’s  Anchor  Mine, 
Soper-Mitchell’s  Jere  Mine,  Shriver  Coal  Co.’s  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill  Mine  and  the  Sesamine  Co. 

Officers  of  the  Clarksburg  District  Mining  Insti¬ 
tute  were  elected  last  Thursday  night  at  Clarksburg, 
as  follows:  President,  E.  P.  McOlwin;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Daniel  Howard,  O.  C.  Fisher,  Robert  A. 
Brown  and  Joseph  Green;  secretary  and  treasurer, 

F..  V  .  Laubenst'ein.  West  Virginia  mining  laws  and 
the  weak  sisters  '  in  it  were  discussed. 

It  is  understood  that  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  has  declined  to  take  any  more  coal  on  spot 
shipments.  Earlier  in  the  year  coal  was  contracted 
for  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  from  operators  along  the  Mon¬ 
ongahela  Railway.  Among  the  operators  in  that 
section  reported  to  have  received  contracts  were  the 
\\  arner  Collieries  Co.  and  the  North  American  Coal 
Co. 

A.  Lisle  White,  Clarksburg;  C.  H.  Jenkins  and 
George  S.  Brackett,  both  of  Fairmont,  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  At  the 
capital  city  the  Fairmonters  attended  the  rate  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
also  the  conference  called  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover,  to  retrieve  exports  markets,  which  are  being 
rapidly  lost  to  the  American  business  man. 

Working  conditions  at  the  Grant  Town  plant  of 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  be  affected  considerably  by  the  holidays 
and  extending  over  in  the  New  Year.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  compete  with 
non-union  competition  in  the  East,  and  therefore  to 
satisfy  their  customers  they  will  go  on  the  market 
and  buy  non-union  coal  at  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar 
cheaper  on  the  ton  than  they  can  mine  it  themselves. 
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WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

C  O  A  t- 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 
Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Station! 


Wholesale  Department 


11  Broadway,  N. 


a  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
Yard  and  Pockets  U81  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stagg 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and1  Pockets 


Yud  and  Packets 


SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowsnus  Canal 
Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.  R.  Ave. 
Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your  coal  for  New 
York  Harbor  Delivery  and  New  England. 

Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales  Agent 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


WeThink  You  Should  Know: 

The  demand  for  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation  Coals  has  made  nec¬ 
essary  full  time  operation  and 
increased  production  month  by 
month  during  the  past  year. 

IMPERIAL  COAL  CORPORATION 


New  York  Johnstown 

Boston 


Philadelphia 

Norfolk 
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E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


.OMINTo 


J 


FOR 

yHEAYYWORKy 


*«vl  **<***"  FUS5  SUPplV  CO.  !se 


PRODUCERS 


SHI 


J 


OPERATIONS 
SWATARA^P  Si  R  F?F?. 
AU  BU  PR  N  ,  BE  FI  N  .  F?  Ff . 


C3e:oj=?<3e:  W  Jepson.  gen’l .  mgr 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

BANKERS  BUILDING  ,  BOSTON 


BRANCH 

POTTSVILLE  ,  PA. 
THOMPSON  BLDG. 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 
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Tlie  Fun  of  Business 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


1  he  happiest  man  in  the  world  is  the  one  who  is  doing  what 
he’s  always  wanted  to  do  and  making  it  pay. 

1  here  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  carrying  on  a  business,  but 
the  best  reason  is,  because  you  like  it. 

Fun  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  habit,  and  of  point  of  view. 

And  if  you  get  into  the  way  of  finding  your  joy  in  life  in  the 
game  of  business  you  will  discover  as  much  joy  there  as  you 
would  if  you  gave  yourself  up  entirely  to  golf. 

It  is  as  interesting  to  make  tack  hammers  and  sell  overalls 
as  it  is  to  play  pinochle  or  polo,  if  you  look  at  it  that  way. 

1  he  fact  is,  Business  is  Self  Expression. 

And  that  is  all  any  kind  of  fun  is,  from  leap  frog  to  baseball. 

A  child  is  happy  when  he  stretches  his  legs,  expands  his  lungs 
and  sharpens  his  wits  playing  hide  and  seek.  And  a  mer¬ 
chant  is  happy  when  he  plays  the  great  game  of  buying  and 
selling,  because  it  interests  him,  while  hide  and  seek  does  not. 

hor  in  all  business  is  a  dash  of  adventure.  We  have  to  take 
chances.  There  are  no  sure  things.  Outside  of  the  pages  of 
stock-jobbing  literature  and  Monte  Carlo. 

Every  deal  is  an  adventure.  Business  men  are  always  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doubtful  ridges  of  the  battle. 
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Every  day  they  must  use  their  judgment,  shoulder  responsi¬ 
bility,  make  hazardous  decisions,  estimate  men  and  try  to  see 
into  the  future. 

Which  makes  it  as  interesting  as  poker. 

And,  take  it  by  and  large,  it’s  a  fair  game,  and,  played  honestly 
both  sides  stand  to  win.  .; 

Business  is  the  most  wholesome  occupation  in  which  a  healthy 
man  can  engage,  and  has  in  it  more  resources  of  enjoyment. 

Because  the  business  man  is  the  Servant  of  the  people. 

He  is  not  merely  feathering  his  own  nest,  he  is  not  grafting, 
but  he  is  doing  something  for  the  people  they  want  done. 

And  the  man  who  best  Serves  is  the  man  who  has  the  best 
excuse  for  living. 

As  a  rule,  business  men  are  the  soundest  minded,  least  egotis¬ 
tic,  least  given  to  bunk  and  humbug,  and  altogether  the^most 
wholesome  and  cheerful  kind  of  folks  I  have  ever  met,  and  I 
have  mixed  around  some  with  kings,  nobles,  artists,  poets 
and  priests. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  jury  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  I 
hope  it  will  be  made  up  of  men  who  worked  hard  all  their 
lives.  Such  a  jury  would  come  nearer  handing  out  even  jus¬ 
tice  than  any  other  sort  of  jury. 

Sazvard’s  Journal. 


THE  SUPER-POWER  SCHEME 


Vast  Plan  for  Reducing  Coal  Requirements 
of  the  Seaboard. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  issued  Profes¬ 
sional  Paper  123,  describing  the  superpower  system 
for  the  region  between  Boston  and  Washington. 
This  is  a  volume  of  something  more  than  250  pages, 
with  maps  and  tables  of  the  most  precise  and  com¬ 
prehensive  character. 

It  is  evident  that  the  subject  has  been  studied 
with  great  thoroughness,  and  in  the  foreword  by 
George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  Survey,  it  is 
indicated  that  the  investigation  was  prompted  by 
former  President  Buckland  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 

As  the  papers  have  told,  the  idea  is  to  develop 
a  great  supply  of  electric  power  in  the  largest  units 
and  by  the  most  economical  methods,  with  a  view 
to  making  a  distribution  of  it  where  industries  are 
the  most  closely  gathered  together,  so  as  to  secure 
the  most  effective  results.  In  addition  to  a  modest 
appropriation  by  Congress,  36  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  contributed  $36,000  towards  the  expense 
of  the  work  under  Congressional  authority. 

While  such  an  undertaking  is  so  vast  as  to  raise 
a  question  as  to  its  being  carried  out  in  its  entirety, 
the  subject  is  certainly  one  of  vital  interest  to  the 
coal  trade,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  project 
that  has  received  as  much  study  as  this  one  has 
will  not  be  quietly  dropped.  There  are  doubtless 
interests  at  work  that  will  continue  their  activities 
until  some  portion  of  the  proposition,  at  least,  is 
put  through. 

Great  Saving  of  Tonnage. 

A  saving  of  49,984,000  tons  of  coal  annually  is 
predicted,  and  certainly  few  interests  would  like  to 
see  such  requirements  withdrawn  from  the  market 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  all 
use  of  coal  for  power  will  be  eliminated.  There 
is  a  little  something  left.  For  instance,  it  is  said 
that  within  the  superpower  zone  there  are  36,000 
miles  of  railroad,  measured  as  single  track,  and  of 
this  total  about  19,000  miles  can  be  profitably  electri¬ 
fied,  so  as  to  yield  by  1930  an  annual  saving  of 


$81,000,000  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  operation  by 
steam. 

The  capital  expenditure  necessary  to  electrify  the 
19,000  miles  would  be  $570,000,000,  and  the  average 
return  upon  the  investment  would  therefore  be  14.2 
per  cent. 

Probably  this  takes  no  heed  of  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment  during  the  construction  period  or  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  operation  during  progress  of  the  work, 
two  factors  that  are  often  overlooked  and  often  dis¬ 
turb  carefully  laid  plans.  And  as  long  as  more  than 
a  few  railroad  companies  have  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  fixed  charges,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  investors 
will  seek  to  put  in  $570,000,000  and  take  a  chance  on 
the  engineers’  ideas  working  out. 

There  has  been  considerably  more  than  one-tenth 
of  such  a  sum  invested  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  im¬ 
provements  since  the  date  of  receivership,  which 
represents  a  total  loss.  The  returns  from  the  huge 
improvements  made  do  not  provide  a  return  on 
at  least  $50,000,000  of  the  money  put  in. 

Discussed  at  Engineers’  Meeting. 

The  subject  has  been  brought  to  the  front  in 
rather  a  prominent  way  through  being  discussed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers  at  their  annual  meeting  in  this 
city  last  week.  Enthusiastic  reports  were  made  as 
to  the  savings  that  would  be  effected,  without  at 
the  same  time  making  any  very  definite  statements 
as  to  how  much  capital  would  be  required  and  how 
the  capital  is  to  be  obtained,  now  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  taking  so  much  of  the  available  surplus 
of  the  community  and  many  interests  are  bidding 
for  funds. 

One  speaker  made  the  assertion  that  the  saving 
be  $240,000,000  a  year,  and  another  $510,- 
000,000  a  year,  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  even 
considering  the  size  of  the  proposition,  there  is  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  will  be 
accomplished. 

That  the  matter  has  thus  far  been  handled  from 
an  engineering  rather  than  a  business  standpoint  is 
indicated  by  the  rather  careless  way  in  which  ex¬ 
pensive  construction  for  the  securing  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  is  referred  to.  One  man  said:  “The 
am  and  headworks  of  an  hydro-electric  plant  are 
the  principal  items  of  its  cost." 


This  is  on  a  par  with  asserting  that  in  building 
a  bungalow  on  Fifth  Avenue  the  cost  of  the  site 
is  the  principal  item  to  be  considered.  A  dam,  to 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  impound  a  body  of  water 
that  will  furnish  power  throughout  the  year,  must 
be  of  such  substantial  construction  as  to  call  for  a 
very  large  expenditure.  Information  relative  to  the 
dams  in  the  Croton  watershed  is  available  and  will 
satisfy  anyone  desiring  data  on  this  subject. 

Dangerous  Voltages  Proposed. 

There  are  references  also  by  the  engineers  to  use 
of  the  most  extreme  voltages,  such  as  220,000,  but 
there,  is  a  question  as  to  whether  public  policy  would 
permit  such  power  to  be  utilized  because  of  the 
danger  of  extremely  high  transmission  lines.  Even 
at  lower  voltages  electricity  leaks  off  into  various 
objects  near  the  line  which  are  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
sulated;  workmen  come  in  contact  therewith,  and 
a  slight  shock  resulting  therefrom  causes  an  in¬ 
voluntary  movement  which  often  precipitates  them 
across  the  main  power  lines,  which  of  course  is  in¬ 
stantly  fatal. 

And  with  regard  to  railroad  operation,  it  might  be 
said  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  has  this  been 
tound  thus  far  to  be  advantageous,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  from  a  direct  economical  standpoint  but  be¬ 
cause.  of  other  reasons.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  single  instance  of  extensive  outlying  electrifica¬ 
tion,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  line,  but 
that  can  hardly  be  quoted  in  the  business  world  as 
a  very  forceful  example'  because  of  the  wretched 
status  of  the  company  concerned. 

The  building  of  the  Pacific  Coast  extension,  on 
which  the  electrification  is  in  use,  apparently  caused 
its  downfall.  The  extension  would  probably  not 
have  been  undertaken  had  it  not  been  for  the  prom- 
iso  ot  good  results  from  electrified  operation,  and 
therefore  this  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  root  of  the 
company’s  difficulties. 

Furthermore,  the  probability  that  slow  progress 
vvi  e  made  in  the  electrification  of  railroads  is  in- 
( icated  by  the  assertion  that  the  salvage  value  of  d 
steam  locomotives  is  only  one-ninth  of  the  cost  price, 
and  with  this  situation  prevailing  there  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  tendency  to  go  slow  on  this  work 


The  mere  fact  that  your  competitors  do  not  ad¬ 
vertise  may  be  the  best  reason  why  you  should. 
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Decline  in  Tonnage,  Hard  and  Soft— Great  Decrease  in  Prices  for  Bituminous  Coal- 
Export  Trade  Much  Curtailed— Year  Mar  ked  by  Ease  of  Supplies 


In  the  bituminous  coal  trade  the  year 
1919  abounded  in  sensational  features.  Nine¬ 
teen-twenty  was  even  more  notable  with 
regard  to  trade  conditions  and,  particulaily, 
high  prices.  But  1921  showed  steady  dull¬ 
ness  throughout  in  soft  coal,  and  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite  were  the  only  strong 
feature,  preserving  their  position  through¬ 
out  the  year.  After  a  period  of  prosperity 
such  as  the  trade  had  never  seen  before, 
conditions  changed  so  completely  that  the 
whole  year  was  far  below  normal,  with  a 
steady  record  of  declining  prices  and  slight 
demand  for  soft  coal  excepting  as  here  and 
there  some  local  or  merely  transitory 
feature  caused  a  brief  change.  1  onnage 
estimates  do  not  indicate  more  than  about 
410,000,000  tons  as  the  year’s  output,  com¬ 
paring  with  556,000,000  tons  last  year,  458,- 
000.000  tons  in  1919  and  579,000,000  tons  in 
1918,  the  high  water  mark  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  up  to  date  and  apparently  destined 
to  remain  the  high  mark  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Coal  has  been  available  in  full  volume 
throughout  the  year,  the  constant  pressure 
to  sell  being  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
scarcity  of  the  three  preceding  years  in 
particular,  and  affording  a  much  easier  con¬ 
dition  than  prevailed  in  1915,  T6  and  17. 
There  has  been  no  more  sending  of  buyers 
to  the  coal  fields  to  search  for  tonnage.  On 
the  other  hand  salesmanship  which  was  be¬ 
coming  a  lost  art  has  had  a  revival.  One 
has  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  depressed 
conditions  between  25  and  30  years  ago  to 
find  a  parallel. 

Tonnage  Deficit  Must  Be  Made  Up. 

While  the  tonnage  of  coal  produced  and 
shipped  during  the  past  year  has  been  so 
small  as  to  cause  much  discouragement,  and 
has  borne  particularly  hard  upon  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  view  of  the  division  of  the  tran¬ 
sactions  among  an  increased  number  of 
interests,  we  think  that  in  that  very  small- 
|  ness  of  tonnage  movement  may  be  found 


encouragement  with  respect  to  the  near 
future.  This  country  has  not  passed  into 
eclipse.  Despite  many  individuals  with 
strange  ideas  who  make  themselves  heard 
from  time  to  time,  there  are  something 
more  than  one  hundred  million  of  good  re¬ 
liable  folks  still  prepared  to  do  business 
along  old  established  lines.  Eventually 
they  will  again  be  buyers  and  consumers  on 
a  normal  basis.  Their  many  wants  must  be 
met  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  some 
increase  developing  year  by  year,  as  the 
history  of  the  country  shows  has  been  the 
case  heretofore. 

Our  foreign  trade  in  many  lines  will  ex¬ 
pand  as  the  nations  of  the  world  become 
better  fitted  to  be  our  customers,  and  while 
competition  will  rage  acutely,  as  has  almost 
invariably  been  the  case  in  mtei  national 
commerce,  much  more  coal  will  be  required 
to  fill  the  needs  of  industry  restored  to 
normal  activity.  It  will  be  long  before  we 
see  again  such  hectic  prosperity  as  was 
witnessed  during  two  or  three  years  of  the 
war  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  many  a  day  before  such  a  false  basis  of 
commercial  operations  prevails.  But  before 
long  there  will  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
degree  of  business  activity,  and  that  is  all 
that  the  commercial  world  generally  ex¬ 
pects,  knowing  so  well  by  past  experiences 
that  booms  always  bring  a  reaction. 

Weather  and  World  Politics  Had  Bearing. 

In  addition  to  factors  of  international 
consequence,  broad  business  questions 
which  have  affected  the  whole  world,  mild 
winter  weather  in  the  early  months  of  the 
vear,  and  a  renewal  thereof  in  the  present 
season,  contributed  to  the  marked  ease  of 
demand.  The  labor  situation  has  been 
characterized  by  notable  development  of 
non-union  activities.  The  miners  in  the 
organized  fields  who  were  so  quick  to  throw 
over  contract  agreements  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war  when  wages  were  on  the 
upgrade  have,  since  the  collapse  of  the  coal 


boom  in  the  latter  part  of  October  1920, 
held  resolutely  to  the  agreement  entered 
into  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  putting  union  operators 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  for  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from 
non-union  mines.  I  he  difference  in  the 
wage  scale  has  led  to  a  tremendous  loss  of 
business  being  sustained  by  union  opei  a- 
tors,  some  of  which  they  will  have  trouble 
in  regaining.  Under  the  readjustment  of 
traffic  due  to  new  cost  conditions,  smoke¬ 
less  coal  has  penetrated  to  new  markets, 
even  coming  into  New  York. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  we  stated  that  the 
steel  strike'  in  the  fall  of  1919  marked  the 
culmination  of  labor  unrest.  1  here  have 
been  few  notable  strikes  for  increase  in  pay 
since  that  time,  and  few  have  even  threat¬ 
ened,  although  the  close  approach  to  a  rail¬ 
road  strike  in  October  caused  quite  a  stir. 
There  have  been  no  coal  strikes  of  import¬ 
ance,  although  much  disturbance,  resulting 
in  the  use  of  Federal  troops,  was  caused  by 
a  relatively  small  West  Virginia  .strike. 
The  big  coal  trade  strikes  will  come  in  1972 
apparently. 

Oil  Making  Inroads. 

Oil  has  passed  out  as  a  sensational  fea¬ 
ture  of  coal  trade  competition  but  it  is 
making  steady  inroads  all  the  time,  lhis 
will  probably  continue  until  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  frequently  forecast.  1  he 
oreatest  headway  is  being  made  on  the 
ocean.  Few  new  coal  burning  steamships 
are  being  built,  especially  of  the  large 
passenger-carrying  type  whose  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  are  so  large,  for  it  is  with 
respect  to  this  class  of  travel  that  oil  offers 
the  greatest  chance  to  the  merchant  marine, 
cost  and  space  factors  being  much  more 
important  items  for  consideration  than  m 
the  case  of  freight  carrying  vessels  whose 
fuel  needs  are  generally  small. 

There  has  not  been  such  a  business  re¬ 
vival  as  was  anticipated  during  the  year, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  home  situation,  but  because  of  unusually 
protracted  difficulties  abroad.  The  outlook 
is  definitely  better  for  business  progress 
now,  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
lands.  New  treaties  whose  beneficial 
results  are  reflected  by  a  rising  foreign  ex¬ 
change  are  an  important  factor. 

Unquestionably  a  failure  to  recognize  gen¬ 
erally  the  necessity  for  readjustment,  such  as 
has  been  necessary  after  other  great  wars,  has 
been  a  deterrent  feature  slowing  down  the  re¬ 
turn  to  normalcy  which  all  right-thinking 
people  desire.  Following  the  Civil  War  there 
was  little  or  nothing  in  the  line  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  to  contend  with  and  there  was  not 
the  resolution  now  seen  on  the  part  of  vat  ions 
organizations  to  make  no  abatement  in  then 
charges  and  working  regulations,  but,  even 
w'ith  the  greater  adaptability  thus  permitted, 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  years  to  leai  range 
matters  in  that  era. 

Present  Day  Differences. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  w'as  then  com¬ 
plicated  with  a  great  financial  problem.  1  lie 
United  States  was  a  debtor  nation  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  degree  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  supply  of  gold  was  extremely  small 
and  the  obligations  to  Europe. were  very  large. 
Hence,  the  return  to  specie  payments  on 
which  any  solid  prosperity  must  rest  was  a 
matter  requiring  long-extended  arrangements. 
The  date  of  resumption  was  January  1,  18/9. 
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At  present  we  have  a  plethora  of  gold,  but 
there  is  a  marked  reluctance  on  the  part  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  get 
down  to  a  normal  working  basis.  It  is  said 
that  business  would  revive  were  freights  at  a 
lower  rate,  but  freights  cannot  be  reduced 
while  railroad  wages  and  the  cost  of  supplies 
are  so  high. 

Wages  are  justified  by  those  interested  on 
the  basis  of  high  cost  of  living,  particularly 
with  respect  to  rents,  and  rents  in  particular 
are  high  because  of  the  high  rate  of  taxation, 
largely  due  to  high  current  expenses.  Thus 
one  thing  hinges  on  another  and  it  is  seen  how 
difficult  it  is  to  bring  back  to  earth  again  the 
various  costs  and  charges  which  went  lightly 
floating  up  towards  the  zenith  some  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

The  Course  of  Prices. 

The  year  opened  with  a  slump  due  to 
quietness  in  demand  and  from  the  first  of 
January  production  slid  down  to  early 
April,  when  with  the  opening  of  the  lake 
season  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  British 
strike  there  was  a  rally  in  some  quarters 
followed  by  a  renewal  of  dullness  in  July, 
hall  business  started  in  promptly  in  the 
middle  of  August,  as  anticipated  and  pre¬ 
dicted  by  us,  and  continued  on  the  upgrade 
after  the  middle  of  October,  being  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  threat  of  a  railroad  strike. 

I  his  was  followed  by  market  depression  in 
November  and  December,  as  our  weekly 
trade  reports  have  told,  the  condition  being- 
made  the  more  acute  by  consumers  and 
others  waiting  to  have  transportation  tax 
taken  off,  following  announcement  to  this 
effect  the  latter  part  of  November. 

1  o  illustrate  the  decline  in  quotations  we 
give  below  figures  showing  course  of 
bituminous  prices  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
in  the  current  year,  taking  a  conservative 
starting  point. 
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No  High  Prices  This  Year 

As  the  above  schedule  makes  very  clear, 
there  are  no  high  prices  to  be  referred  to 
and  one  can  scarcely  venture  to  quote  the 
low  record  of  the  year  as  prices  are  drifting 
downward  all  the  time  on  account  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  non-union  coal  being 
sent  to  market  week  by  week.  Mine  prices 
in  non-union  fields  are  now  only  about  50 
per  cent  above  the  1913  level.  Thus,  far 
operators  in  such  fields  are  able  to  take 
good  care  of  their  men  because  of  the 
orders  available  at  lower  prices  than  other 
districts  can  offer. 

There  is  also  some  talk  of  purchasing 
agents  favoring  non-union  fields  because  of 
their  endeavor  to  support  the  open-shop 
policy,  but  price  is  no  doubt  an  important 
factor  in  shaping  this  course  and  a  change 
will  come  about  when  union  mines  are  able 
to  get  down  to  a  better  competitive  basis. 


But  the  more  steady  work  heretofore  en¬ 
joyed  by  non-union  fields  may  be  affected 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
non-union  coal  and  .also  by  the  fact  that 
union  operations  are  gradually  getting 
down  to  figures  more'  favorable  to  the 
buyer,  even  if  they  have  not  yet  reached  the 
non-union  level. 

The  making  of  by-product  coke  has  been 
an  important  factor  of  the  year.  Tonnage 
will  probably  amount  to  20,000,000  tons,  and 
the  growth  of  this  industry  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that'  tonnage  officially  reported  in 
1915  was  14,000,000  tons,  and  in  1910  7,000,- 
000  tons.  Beehive  coke  which  was  more 
than  34,500,000  tons  in  1910,  declined  to 
27,500,000  tons  in  1915,  fell  below  21,000,000 
tons  in  1920  and  will  exceed  6,000,000  tons 
but  slightly  during  the  current  year.  This 
reflects  in  marked  degree  the  inactivity  in 
iron  and  steel. 

As  anticipated  the  new  administration 
has  been  more  businesslike  but  there  is 
much  to  be  done  to  foster  a  recovery  from 
the  mishaps  of  the  past.  So  great  a  war 
was  bound  to  leave  a  great  aftermath.  And 
with  the  best  possible  intentions  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  (or  any  government)  must  place 
great  burdens  upon  its  citizens  under  such 
circumstances.  A  et  the  idea  prevails  strong¬ 
ly  that  taxation  is  too  drastic  for  the 
health  of  the  commercial  community  and 
that  trade  and  industry  will  never  be  as 
they  should  be  until  a  larger  proportion  of 
surplus  funds  can  remain  with  those  whc 
engage  in  business  enterprises. 

Anthracite  Remarkably  Steady. 

The  anthracite  tonnage  has  continued 
remarkably  steady  compared  with  that  of 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  ton¬ 
nage  will  probably  be  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  1920  and  perhaps  two  million 
tons  above  that  for  1919.  Comment  in 
regard  to  the  high  price  of  coal  has  con¬ 
tinued  strong  throughout  the  year  and 
many  economies  have  been  put  in  force 
because  of  sentiment  upon  this  subject. 
Faced  by  antagonistic  union  sentiment,  the 
operators  are  confronted  with  the  need  of 
getting  costs  down. 

Bitmuinous  competition  has  seriously 
affected  the  sale  of  steam  sizes  and  a 
further  rise  in  domestic  prices  to  offset  this 
seems  out  of  the  question.  In  fact  unless 
the  latter  are  reduced  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes  will  grow  until  eventually  much  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  lost.  All  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  favor  a  strike  or  suspension  in  April 
and  many  are  already  giving  consideration 
to  their  probable  policy  at  that  time. 
Shortage  of  labor  at  the  mines  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  But  there  is  no  surplus  of 
certificated  miners  in  the  anthracite  region, 
and  the  certificate  law  makes  it  impossible 
to  use  strike-breakers  in  the  event  of  a 
strike.  The  union  controls  the  examining 
boards  and  will  see  to  it  that  certificates 
are  issued  with  a  sparing  hand. 

The  resizing  of  tonnage  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to,  but  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  of  late.  It  is  evident  that 
something  is  needed  to  secure  a  better 
distribution.  There  is  continued  need  of 
conservation  of  anthracite  of  the  domestic 
sizes, _  while  the  steam  sizes  are  almost 
invariably  in  super-abundant  supply. 

Course  of  Prices. 

I  he  year  opened  with  independent  an¬ 
thracite  commanding  a  premium  of  $3  to  $4 


a  ton,  the  market  quotations  for  thq 
domestic  sizes  being  $11  to  $12.  But  unde: 
the  influence  of  mild  weather  the  shortao-( 
which  existed  in  the  closing  weeks  of  192( 
was  speedily  overcome  and  by  February 
1st  the  individual  price  was  down  a  dollar  A 
ton.  Early  in  March  the  small  operator:-  ; 
were  selling  at  the  circular;  by  the  middle 
of  the  month  many  collieries  were  working 
on  part  time  and  the  companies  begar 
putting  their  spring  discounts  into  effect 
instead  of  waiting  until  April  1st,  as  had  I 
always  been  the  custom  in  past  years. 

Dealers  did  not  take  hold  very  well  until 
April,  but  early  in  that  month  they  began 
buying  more  freely  and  until  July  the  pro¬ 
ducers  had  little  to  complain  of  by  reason 
of  slack  demand.  In  the  latter  month, 
however,  the  usual  summer  dullness  put  in] 
an  appearance,  and  the  output  had  to  be] 
curtailed  again  until  late  in  August,  when] 
the  approach  of  fall  caused  buyers  to  take  I 
a  renewed  interest  in  coal.  Buying] 
gradually  increased  in  volume  as  Septem-I 
ber  wore  on  and  independent  tonnage  I 
began  to  command  a  small  premium.  ] 
Early  in  September  stove  was  quoted  at  I 
$8.25  to  $8.50,  and  egg  and  chestnut  at  $7.75  1 
to  $8.25.  A  month  later  stove  was  com-] 
manding  $8.50  to  $8.75,  chestnut  from  $8 1 
to  $8.25,  and  egg  from  $7.65  to  $8. 

The  threats  of  a  railroad  strike  about] 
October  15th  caused  a  still  stronger  tone  to  I 
develop,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  stove] 
was  quoted  at  $9  to  $9.25,  nut  at  $8.75  to  $9„ . 
and  egg  at  $8  to  $8.50.  In  November,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  decision  of  the  railroad  men  to  ' 
remain  at  work,  buying  became  less  active  > 
and  independent  quotations  had  declined 
by  December  1st  to  $8.50  to  $8.75  for  stove] 
and  nut,  and  $7.50  to  $8  for  egg.  By  the  ' 
middle  of  the  month,  stove  and  nut  were 
back  about  to  the  circular  and  egg  was  i 
selling  as  from  $7  to  $7.50.  At  about  that  ] 
time  both  the  companies  and  independents  I 
began  operating  on  short  time  because  of  1 
the  limited  demand. 

Poor  Year  for  Premiums. 

Independent  premiums  ranged  low  during  I 
most  of  the  year  and  now  have  practically  I 
disappeared.  Most  of  the  year  certain  sizes  I 
have  been  selling  below  the  circular  and  on  j 
two  or  three  occasions  all  sizes  were  being  M 
sold  by  some  independent  operators  at  or 
below  the  company  price.  The  larger  in¬ 
terests  with  their  better  avenues  of  distri-  ] 
bution  have  been  busy  throughout  the  year 
and  as  it  is  seen  that  it  is  practically  im-  j 
possible  to  increase  the  anthracite  tonnage,  I 
it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  more  and  i] 
more  careful  distribution  of  the  amount 
that  is  available. 

More  than  ever  before  this  feature  is 
being  looked  after  by  producers  with  a  J 
view  of  spreading  out  the  tonnage  as  far  ij 
as  it  will  go,  and  in  the  best  possible  rela-  1 
tion  of  time  and  place.  Notwithstanding  I 
the  many  statements  as  to  prospective  : 
shortage  which  were  put  forward  in  the  ! 
early  summer,  the  output  has  been  so  j 
placed  at  wholesale  and  retail  as  to  serve 
the  best  purpose  of  the  community.  While  j 
this  is  very  necessary  with  regard  to  i 
domestic  sizes,  steam  sizes  are  a  stumbling  ] 
block,  in  the  path  of  scientific  distribution  J 
and  will  undoubtedly  so  continue  until  there  I 
is  a  sharp  improvement  in  the  bituminous  I 
market  ..and  the  current  business  situation  is  on  1 
a  better  level. 
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The  Year’s  Results  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Producers  Find  Disposal  of  Steam  Sizes  Has  Reached  an  Acute  Stage- 
Events  in  Bituminous  Have  Been  in  Nature  of  Reaction  from  1920. 


During  the  year  which  ends  today  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mining  and  distribution  of  anthracite 
have  passed  through  several  slack  periods,  but  on 
the  whole  their  lot  has  been  a  bed  of  roses  com¬ 
pared  with  what  their  colleagues  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade  have  had  to  contend  with.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  one  or  two  steam  sizes, 
as  well  as  pea  coal,  which  is  now  classed  as  a 
domestic  size  but  has  not  been  very  generally 
adopted  by  householders. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey 
show  that  2,300,000  tons  of  buckwheat,  rice  and 
barley  coal  were  placed  in  storage  by  the  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  during  the  ten  months  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  to  November  1st,  and  since  the  latter 
date  there  has  been  at  least  200,000  tons  addi¬ 
tional  stocked,  making  a  total  of  fully  2,500,000 
tons.  It  is  plain  that  the  surplus  cannot  continue 
piling  up  at  this  rate  indefinitely,  and  useless  condi¬ 
tions  change  the  question  of  moving  the  steam 
sizes  will  steadily  become  more  acute. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  sizes  are  concerned,  the 
amount  held  in  storage  by  the  producers  increased 
from  55,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  about  1,770,000  tons  November  1st.  This  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  pea  and  chestnut,  with  a  relatively 
small  tonnage  of  egg.  Stove  has  been  the  one 
size  for  which  the  demand  held  up  steadily  right 
through  the  year  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is 
the  only  size  that  the  companies  have  not  had 
to  stock  or  the  independents  sell  at  a  discount 
from  the  circular  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  dull  spells  this  year  came  in  March,  in  July 
and  August  and  in  December.  A  mild  winter 
and  the  anticipation  of  a  discount  April  1st 
caused  demand  to  slacken  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  latter  date  drew  near  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
panies  made  their  usual  50-cent  spring  reduction 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  time.  This  did  not  immediately  stimulate 
buying  at  wholesale,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 
many  colleries  were  operated  on  part  time,  but  de¬ 
mand  picked  up  rapidly  early  in  April  and  for 
three  months  business  was  good. 

I  Around  the  Fourth  of  July,  however,  another 
period  of  depression  set  in  which  lasted  into 
!  August  and  caused  considerable  curtailment  of 
output.  Then  with  the  coming  of  fall  another 
revival  occurred,  which  lasted  until  around  the 
first  of  December.  The  threat  of  a  railroad  strike 
in  October  caused  independent  domestic  sizes  to 
i,  sell  at  a  premium  of  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  these  had  practically  disap¬ 
peared  by  the  middle  of  the  present  month  and 
i  egg  and  pea  sizes  were  selling  at  substantial 
premiums. 

The  year  draws  to  a  close  with  retailers  carry¬ 
ing  the  heaviest  stocks  for  a  long  time.  They 
began  accumulating  them  in  April  and  did  not 
;  stop,  as  a  rule,  until  their  storage  plants  were 
filled.  Retail  trade  was  good  during  April,  May 
and  June,  when  the  larger  class  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  were  filling  their  bins,  and  it  was  also 
fairly  good  during  mid-autumn,  when  the  late 
buyers  were  heard  from.  But  it  fell  to  very  low 
proportions  in  November  and  December  because 
of  mild  weather  and  the  fact  that  the  public 
was  restricting  purchases  to  near-by  requirements 
for  financial  reasons  and  because  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

Developments  in  Bituminous. 

It  was  perhaps  only  natural  that  the  greatest 
‘  boom  in  the  history  of  the  bituminous  trade 
should  be  followed  by  the  worst  depression.  In 
•  any  event  that  was  what  did  happen,  for  the 
i  tonnage  mined  in  1921  has  been  smaller  in  com- 
J  parison  with  productive  capacity  than  in  any  other 


year.  It  was  the  lightest  production  in  ten  years, 
and  during  that  decade  there  has  been  enough 
new  development  work  to  permit  of  the  output 
being  doubled  if  there  was  a  demand  for  it  and 
the  railroads  could  handle  the  tonnage. 

For  that  reason  the  curtailment  of  output  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  competition 
which  naturally  arose  from  such  a  state  of  affairs 
forced  prices  down  until  they  were  probably 
lower  in  relation  to  cost  of  production  than  in 
earlier  years  when  the  trade  was  passing  through 
a  period  of  dullness.  Operators  located  in  non¬ 
union  territory  have  fared  better  than  those  in 
strongly  organized  districts,  as  they  were  able 
by  reason  of  wage  reductions  to  undersell  their 
competitors  and  take  considerable  business  away 
from  them.  For  months  past  the  union  operators 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  have  been  running  very 
largely  on  contracts  closed  in  the  spring  at  prices 
substantially  above  those  prevailing  in  the  spot 
market  later  in  the  year. 

Producers  in  the  unionized  fields  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  besides  losing  business  to  non-union  mines 
in  the  same  State,  have  suffered  a  further  loss 
through  the  inroads  made  in  the  New  England 
market  by  Hampton  Roads  shippers.  This  com¬ 
petition  has  even  been  carried  to  New  York  har¬ 
bor  in  a  relatively  small  way,  so  that  altogether 
the  year  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  shifting  of 
trade  channels,  with  many  consumers  drawing 
supplies  from  new  sources  or  (as  in  the  case  of 
southern  coal  in  New  England)  from  sources 
they  had  lost  contact  with  to  some  extent  during 
the  war  and  the  subsequent  export  boom. 

Collapse  of  Export  Trade. 

The  collapse  of  the  export  trade,  which  attained 
such  dimensions  in  1920,  has  been  one  of  the 
noteworthy  features  of  the  present  year,  and  one 
tending  to  intensify  competition  in  the  seaboard 
markets.  As  long  as  the  foreign  demand  was 
brisk  the  southern  West  Virginia  interests  paid 
a  little  attention  to  New  England,  with  the  result 
that  Pennsylvania  shippers  had  that  territory 
pretty  much  to  themselves.  With  the  falling  off 
in  exports,  smokeless  coal  was  again  diverted  up 
the  coast  and  was  offered  in  New  England  ports 
at  such  prices  that  Pennsylvania  tonnage  was 
unable  to  compete  except  at  points  fifty  miles  or 
more  inland. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  boom  prices 
of  1920  had  been  deflated  to  a  point  where  good 
grades  of  coal  could  be  bought  at  around  $3.75 
per  ton,  Pool  9  being  quoted  at  from  that  figure 
to  $4.  The  year  closes  with  this  grade  selling  at 
$2.25  or  a  little  less,  and  low  grades  available 
at  $1.50  or  under.  Such  a  ruthless  forcing  down 
of  prices  has  compelled  many  mines  to  close 
down,  particualrly  those  in  districts  where  wages 
have  not  been  revised.  Even  those  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  are  not  yielding  much  profit  to  their  owners, 
and  in  some  cases  none. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  unsatisfactory  results 
to  the  wholesale  trade,  owing  to  the  shrinkage 
in  volume  of  business  and  the  narrow  margin  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  do  business  in  times  of 
depression.  Losses  have  also  been  incurred 
through  the  fall  in  prices,  and  by  reason  of  de¬ 
murrage,  rejections,  etc.  From  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  first  of  November  the  market  took 
on  increased  activity,  particularly  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  October,  when  a  railroad  strike 
threatened,  but  in  November  a  reaction  occurred 
which  continued  into  December  and  carried  prices 
to  the  lowest  level  of  the  year. 

One  hopeful  feature  is  that  buying  has  been 
so  light  for  the  past  two  months  that  many  stock 
piles  must  be  getting  depleted,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  better  business  soon. 
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Anthracite  Market  Collapsed  Early  in  Year — 
Consumer  Takes  Advantage  in  Soft  Coal. 

The  year  in  anthracite  has  really  been  only  ordi¬ 
nary.  Last  January  one  of  the  companies  started  out 
with  prices  as  follows:  Egg,  $7.75;  stove,  $8.05;  nut, 
$8.05;  pea,  $6.40;  buckwheat,  $4.25;  rice,  $3.25,  and 
barley,  $2.25,  with  some  independents  getting  up  as 
high  as  $10  on  a  few  of  the  more  desirable  sizes,  such 
as  stove  and  nut.  However,  the  winter  was  mild  and 
in  February  independent  figures  began  to  decline  and 
$8  represented  about  the  best  they  were  getting. 

Even  before  March  was  reached  there  was  every 
indication  of  a  slump  in  demand  and  by  the  middle 
of  March  the  market  had  about  collapsed  so  far  as 
consumer  demand  was  concerned.  With  the  dealers 
holding  heavy  stocks  of  coal  there  was  an  inclination 
on  their  part  to  cut  retail  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1 
a  ton,  with  prices  running  from  $13  for  egg,  $14  for 
stove  and  nut  and  $10.25  for  pea. 

Owing  to  the  drop  in  bituminous  prices  the  com¬ 
panies  were  compelled  to  meet  the  competition  on 
their  steam  sizes  by  a  reduction  of  buckwheat  to 
$3.50  for  contract  business  beginning  April  1st.  In 
the  same  manner  rice  was  brought  to  $2.50  and  barley 
$1.50.  The  independents  followed  suit,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  the  same  prices  also  represented  spot 
quotations  on  these  sizes. 

Uusually  the  trade  has  been  lead  to  expect  a  drop 
in  prices  on  April  1st  on  domestic  sizes,  but  as  at  least 
one  large  company  stated  there  would  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  dealers  generally  stocked  up,  and  then  were 
startled  when  50  cents  a  ton  was  taken  off  the 
circular  for  April,  making  egg  $7.25,  stove  and  nut 
$7.60,  and  pea  $5.90.  Independent  figures  ran  about 
$7.50  for  egg,  $8  for  stove  and  nut  and  $6.25  for  pea. 

Consumers  Slow  to  Respond. 

As  they  had  their  yards  loaded  almost  to  capacity 
the  retailers  started  right  out  in  April  to  get  filling 
orders,  but  consumers  were  slow  to  respond.  At  this 
time  the  retailers  really  made  no  reduction  in  prices, 
as  they  seemed  to  feel  that  the  cut  made  during  the 
slump  in  March  was  as  low  as  they  could  go  under 
current  mine  prices. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  right  through  June, 
when  company  prices  were  increased  on  an  average 
to  about  $7.60  for  egg,  $7.90  for  stove  and  nut  and 
$6  for  pea.  Mine  prices  were  again  added  to  in  July 
about  10  cents  a  ton  on  all  sizes  except  pea,  with  the 
independents  50  cents  to  75  cents  in  advance  of  these 
quotations. 

All  this  time  the  retailers  were  using  the  strongest 
kind  of  efforts  to  move  coal,  but  many  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  accustomed  to  laying  in  coal  for  the  winter 
deferred  buying.  In  July  the  retailers  increased 
retail  prices  to  $14  for  egg,  $14.25  for  stove  and  nut 
and  $11  for  pea,  and  even  though  they  were  not 
moving  tonnage  up  to  the  average  they  continued  to 
take  in  stock  heavily  from  the  shippers  and  the  mines 
had  no  difficulty  to  keep  going  at  capacity  as  the  coal 
piled  up  in  the  yards. 

In  September  the  companies  made  their  final  in¬ 
crease  for  the  winter  schedule,  which  made  prices 
as  follows:  egg  $7.75,  stove  and  nut  $8.10,  and  pea 
$6.20,  with  the  independents  about  35  cents  to  50 
cents  above  these  figures  except  on  pea,  which  they 
sold  about  company  price.  However,  the  consumer 
demand  lagged  and  some  dealers  were  inclined  to  cut 
prices  to  get  business. 

In  October  there  was  quite  a  boom  in  retail  demand 
on  account  of  the  threatened  rail  strike.  Retail  prices 
were  also  increased  at  this  time  to  $14.25  for  egg, 
$14.50  for  stove  and  nut  and  $11.25  for  pea.  How¬ 
ever,  the  boom  was  short  lived,  as  with  the  coming 
of  November  trade  dropped  off,  which  condition  pre¬ 
vailed  right  into  December.  So  anxious  were  the 
dealers  for  business  that  price  cutting  became  more 
prevalent  and  throughout  the  last  month  of  the  year 
prices  as  low  as  $13.50  for  egg,  $13  75  for  stove  and 
nut  and  $10.50  for  pea  were  common. 

Independent  prices  also  slumped  off  at  this  time, 
as  the  dealers’  stocks  rose  to  the  point  where  they 
could  no  longer  take  in  coal,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  nut.  Egg  and  pea  particularly  became 
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heavy,  and  there  were  independent  price  cuts  on  the 
former  from  $7  to  $7.75,  and  on  the  latter  as  low 
as  $4.75  up  to  $5.75,  with  most  independents  selling 
at  $5.50. 

Even  though  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  cold 
weather,  in  fact  close  to  normal,  the  consumer  would 
not  buy  freely,  confining  himself  to  current  needs. 
Most  of  this  was  attributed  to  industrial  conditions 
which  curtailed  the  buying  capacity  of  the  public, 
and  in  addition  there  was  a  continuous  rumor  that 
freight  rates  would  be  reduced.  In  fact  so  much 
credence  was  placed  in  this  that  the  dealers  them¬ 
selves  became  quite  anxious  on  account  of  the  heavy 
stocks  carried  by  them. 

The  last  week  of  the  year  finds  the  anthracite  de¬ 
mand  very  limited,  with  the  retail  men  holding  heavy 
stocks  in  their  yards,  with  the  exception  of  nut  coal. 
Despite  the  prevalence  of  fairly  cold  weather  the 
consumers  are  less  inclined  to  buy  than  at  any  time, 
coming  for  coal  only  as  they  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  already  meagre  stocks.  Many  collieries 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  holidays  to  close  down 
for  the  balance  of  the  year,  at  least  the  independents, 
while  the  companies  may  perhaps  only  lose  a  few 
days. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  year  really  represents  a  constant  decline  in 
spot  prices  from  beginning  to  end,  being  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  which  began  the  year  previous. 
The  idea  of  the  producer  was  indicated  in  January 
by  endeavoring  to  get  contracts  closed  on  a  basis  of 
$4.50  to  $4.35,  although  this  was  soon  shaded  down 
to  $4  in  some  instances  as  the  consumer  showed  a 
disinclination  to  close,  and  frankly  stated  that  they 
expected  a  much  lower  figure. 

In  January  there  was  very  little  buying  of  any 
kind,  as  the  large  manufacturing  plants  had  heavy 
tonnages  on  hand  from  the  previous  season,  and  were 
content  to  depend  upon  the  market  for  what  little 
fuel  they  had  to  buy.  The  demand  was  principally 
centered  upon  the  higher  grade  coals,  but  even  these 
continued  to  lose  ground  so  far  as  price  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  while  the  decline  was  not  rapid  it  was 
continuous,  as  for  instance,  Pool  1  sold  for  $3.60  in 
January  and  shaded  off  about  10  cents  to  15  cents 
in  February,  with  Pool  9  running  down  from  $3  to 
$2:80  in  the  same  period. 

Each  succeeding  month  seemed  to  be  a  repetition 
of  the  previous  one,  with  the  only  event  of  note  be¬ 
ginning  slowly  declining  prices,  thus  it  was  through 
March  and  April,  and  when  the  latter  month  was 
reached  shippers  had  the  smallest  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  hand  that  they  had  ever  experienced.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  indication  of  industrial 
improvement  the  consumer  was  not  inclined  to  buy. 
Even  when  the  British  coal  strike  came  on  during 
the  spring  it  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  local  con¬ 
ditions. 

Summer  Particularly  Dull. 

The  summer  was  particularly  dull,  with  most  of 
the  mines  working  only  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  full 
time,  and  this  continued  right  into  the  fall,  when 
during  October  there  was  just  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  of  price  stiffening  due  to  the  threatened  rail 
strike.  At  this  time  spot  prices  on  Pool  1  coal  rose 
to  $2.90  to  $3.25  from  $2.85  to  $3,  while  Pool  9  ran 
up  to  $2.25  to  $2.50  as  compared  with  $2.20  to  $2.40 
previously.  The  other  grades  were  hardly  affected 
at  all,  and  the  good  coals  quickly  ran  back  even 
lower  after  the  strike  scare  subsided. 

As  the  new  year  is  about  to  open  the  trade  is  in  a 
quandary,  no  one  being  willing  to  forecast  a  guess  as 
to  the  future.  They  are  certain  of  one  thing  and 
that  is,  current  prices  in  the  main  are  not  profitable 
and  there  must  be  some  kind  of  stabilization  before  a 
healthy  tone  will  be  apparent  in  the  trade. 

That  is  their  one  great  hope  of  the  new  year,  al¬ 
though  with  the  consumer  still  holding  off  from  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  hope  of  an  early  freight  reduction  and  the 
probability  of  trouble  with  the  miners  before  a  new 
wage  agreement  is  arrived  at,  they  are  far  from 
sanguine  that  such  relief  will  come  soon,  but  they 
do  know  that  it  will  come  and  with  that  end  in  view 
they  are  striving  with  might  and  main  to  do  their 
part  in  bringing  it  about  and  with  the  revival  of  the 
country  to  the  industrial  prestige  which  is  hers. 

The  week  just  closed  winds  up  one  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  years  ever  experienced  in  the  bitu¬ 


minous  trade,  with  prices  at  the  same  level  as  the 
previous  week,  which  were  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.75  to  $3.10;  Pool  71,  $2.35  to 
$2.75;  Pool  9,  $2.20  to  $2.65;  Pool  10,  $1.90  to  $2.20; 
Pool  11,  $1.70  to  $2.10.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
these  figures  with  the  spot  market  of  about  a  year 
ago,  when  the  prices  for  January  averaged  about 
Pool  1,  $3.60;  Pool  9,  $3;  Pool  10,  $2.90;  Pool  11, 
$2.75. 


THE  NORTHWEST  IN  1921 


Consumers  Stored  Wrath  for  Many  Months — 

Season  Marked  by  Dullness  and  Inaction. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  Northwest  has  had  little 
reason  for  many  months  past,  to  give  thanks  for 
recent  or  current  blessings.  Up  to  last  winter,  there 
was  some  money  made  during  several  winters, 
though  it  was  more  than  earned  in  the  uncertainties 
which  attended  securing  supplies  and  distributing 
them.  But  the  winter  of  1919-20  was  a  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  one  from  the  standpoint  of  business  and 
profit.  Shortly  before  1921  began,  •  came  the  break 
which  upset  the  market,  prices  and  conditions.  The 
year  now  closing  came  into  existence  on  the  heels 
of  a  slump  which  left  everything  flat  and  decidedly 
unprofitable.  During  the  entire  winter  and  into 
spring,  the  principal  effort  was  toward  mitigating  the 
situation. 

But  little  could  be  accomplished  last  winter  and 
spring.  Buyers  had  stored  up  wrath  for  many 
months  previously,  which  they  uncorked  and  launched 
upon  the  luckless  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail.  The 
wholesalers  suffered  the  worst,  since  they  had  to  have 
more  of  a  stock  and  therefore  had  more  to  lose  upon. 
But  anyone  in  the  trade  who  had  any  stock  stood 
a  more  than  usual  chance  to  lose  thereon,  because 
of  the  complete  refusal  of  buyers  to  take  hold  until 
they  had  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  surprising  how  long  drawn-out  the 
orders  for  fuel  have  been  distributed.  Probably  it 
has  seemed  so  for  the  reason  that  during  the  periods 
of  scarcity,  orders  came  exceptionally  fast  and  free. 
Buyers  than  placed  duplicated  orders  in  the  hope 
that  there  might  be  delivery  on  some  of  them.  When 
delivery  became  assured  it  seemingly  cut  down  the 
tonnage.  And  this  situation  was  augmented  by  a 
constantly  reducing  need  for  different  fields.  In¬ 
dustrial  needs  in  the  different  lines  were  steadily 
reduced  as  buying  in  the  various  commodities  was 
curtailed.  Railroad  consumption  was  cut  down 
similarly  as  traffic  and  freight  dwindled.  And  the 
final  outlet  for  fuel,  the  domestic  and  heating  outlet 
generally,  also  shrunk.  Last  spring  and  the  latter 
part  of  last  winter  saw  but  limited  consumption,  be¬ 
cause  of  mild  weather  as  well  as  because  of  the  de¬ 
termined  effort  of  consumers  to  cut  down  coal¬ 
burning  to  the  utmost. 

Season  Unsatisfactory. 

So  the  coal  season  closing  March  31st  wound  up  as 
unsatisfactorily  as  anything  could  be.  It  seemed  like 
a  commercial  nightmare,  but  the  morning  proved  it 
to  have  a  real  existence.  Much  better  things  were 
anticipated  for  the  season  starting  last  spring.  With 
that  unquenchable  optimism  which  does  not  always 
give  due  consideration  to  facts,  people  in  the  trade 
figured  that  the  worst  was  over  and  gone,  and  they 
were  facing  a  brighter  and  better  outlook.  Daunt¬ 
less  souls  promptly  began  figuring  out  the  certainty 
of  a  shortage  for  the  current  winter  which  could 
be  averted  only  by  systematic  early  buying  and 
storing.  Their  figures  were  unimpeachable.  Their 
known  facts  were  exact  and  accurate.  But  they  had 
not  and  could  not  give  due  allowance  to  the  unknown 
factor, — the  human  equation. 

The  human  equation  developed  into  sentiment, 
makes  or  mars  business.  And  sentiment  was  against 
buying  anything  which  could  be  deferred.  So  regard¬ 
less  of  what  might  happen  in  November  or  December 
of  1921,  coal  buyers  back  in  spring  of  1921  were  per¬ 
fectly  content  to  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  its  own 
problems.  They  would  not  buy  coal  except  they  had 
a  place  for  it  without  delay.  And  there  were  fewer 
places  for  coal  then  than  common  for  even  that  period 
of  limited  outlet. 


This  limited  outlet  for  coal  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Northwest  by  any  means.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  immediate  outlet,  the  opening  of  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  great  lakes  was  followed  by  early 
deliveries  of  increased  tonnages  of  coal  at  the  docks. 
Producers  were  moving  the  coal  for  which  they  had 
no  quicker  market,  to  the  docks  in  large  quantities. 
The  effort  to  induce  early  buying  was  kept  up  during 
the  summer,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Neither 
hard  coal  nor  soft  could  be  moved  in  anywhere  near 
the  tonnages  sometimes  handled.  Dullness  and  in¬ 
action  marked  the  summer.  Concessions  ranged  from 
a  few  cents  to  as  high  as  75  cents  a  ton  and  still 
without  much  effect. 

Reluctance  in  Contracting. 

Contracting  for  the  season’s  needs  encountered 
similar  reluctance.  Some  of  the  railroads  drove 
bargains  for  fuel  at  prices  low  enough  to  enable  them 
to  reduce  freights,  according  to  the  coal  men’s  view. 
Public  service  corporations  also  proved  to  be  keener 
bargainers  than  ever  despite  their  having  to  suspend 
their  dickering  propensities  during  the  period  of  the 
sellers  market.  The  deals  assured  tonnage,  but  it  is 
a  question  if  some  of  them  covered  costs.  And 
still  the  tonnage  covered  was  not  up  to  normal. 
Buyers  were  obsessed  by  a  haunting  fear  that  pos¬ 
sibly  during  the  winter  someone  might  possibly  name 
a  lower  price  than  had  yet  been  made,  and  if  they 
should  fail  to  secure  it,  life  would  be  a  stark  ruin 
thereafter. 

A  dull  summer  was  succeeded  by  a  lackadaisical 
fall.  Weather  was  mild  for  much  of  September  and 
October  and  a  portion  of  November.  The  fall  months 
when  some  consumption  is  almost  a  certainty,  were 
a  disappointment.  People  were  getting  along  with  as 
little  fuel  as  possible,  and  it  was  remarkable  what 
could  be  done.  In  the  interior,  people  resorted  to 
wood  fuel  for  a  considerable  period  until  severe 
weather  was  at  hand. 

At  this  period,  when  the  movement  from  the  docks 
should  have  been  at  its  height,  it  was  holding  down 
until  the  fall  cargoes  in  some  instances  found  the 
docks  so  congested  that  unloading  was  handicapped. 
The  fall  saw  a  considerable  pickup  in  the  movement 
to  the  interior,  but  not  equal  to  expectations,  after 
the  prolonged  dull  period.  Despite  possibilities  of  a 
shortage  of  coal  in  the  interior  resulting  from 
limited  buying,  there  was  no  change  from  the  policy 
of  using  as  little  as  possible,  and  ordering  only  what 
could  be  used  readily. 

This  was  not  caused  wholly  by  obstinacy.  Prices 
were  high  and  called  for  the  investment  of  consider¬ 
able  money.  The  smaller  the  purchases,  the  less  the 
buyer  had  to  pay  when  the  bill  became  due.  This 
worked  equally  with  the  consumer  who  bought  a  ton 
or  with  the  dealer  who  bought  a  small  car.  That 
policy  is  in  force  today.  It  has  its  advantages. 
People  are  better  able  to  pay  the  smaller  accounts 
than  they  might  be  if  they  had  ordered  the  customary 
quantities.  Collections  are  none  too  good  with  any¬ 
one,  but  they  would  be  worse  if  buying  had  been  upon 
the  usual  volume. 

All-Rail  Operators  Not  Keen  Competitors. 

The  foregoing  applies  principally  to  dock  coal.  All- 
rail  coal  from  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  is  quite 
a  factor  in  this  market.  But  the  freight  situation 
has  shortened  the  field  in  which  all-rail  coal  can  be 
sold  to  advantage.  And  the  all-rail  operators  have 
accepted  the  inevitable  as  to  limited  buying  and  after 
encountering  the  compulsion  of  cutting  prices  to  the 
quick,  have  made  less  effort  to  sell  in  this  market. 
They  have  done  some  business  in  the  territory  of 
the  Twin  Cities  and  South,  but  have  not  been  as 
keen  competitors  of  the  docks  anywhere  this  season. 
Some  considerable  tonnage  was  written  in  early 
season  contracting  with  all-rail  producers.  But  their 
tonnage  as  a  whole  into  this  district  has  been  much 
reduced. 

The  close  of  the  year  sees  fitful  buying  when  the 
weather  turns  severe  and  a  quick  letup  when  the 
cold  wave  passes.  There  is  a  greater  tonnage  of 
coal  on  the  docks  than  has  been  the  case  at  this  time 
in  a  number  of  years.  Receipts  are  greater  than  for 
hve  years,  but  limited  shipments  mean  that  there  is 
moie  remaining  than  usual.  Severe  weather  during 
January  will  have  a  quick  effect  on  the  coal  move¬ 
ment,  and  will  help  materially  to  turn  coal  stores 
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nto  consumption  and  money.  Mild  weather  will 
,>ave  a  larger  carry-over  for  the  close  of  the  season, 
fhe  about  inevitable  strike  will  make  this  surplus 
idpful  around  April  1st,  but  there  is  not  a  great 
'ilemand  then,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  complete  sus¬ 
pension  then  will  serve  to  move  much  coal,  unless 
he  suspension  lasts  for  several  months.  And  there 
will  still  be  the  production  of  non-union  mines, .  a 
, Portion  of  which  might  be  available  to  this  district 
'f  needed. 

The  most  •  that  people  in  the  wholesale  trade  can 
iope  for  this  winter,  is  to  mitigate  the  loss.  Even  a 
severe  January,  with  heavy  consumption,  would 
lardly  move  enough  coal  to  offset  losses  already  in- 
-urred.  And  the  approach  of  spring  holds  out  little 
hope  for  much  improvement. 


YEAR  1921  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Very  Large  Decrease  in  Coal  Production 

Unionism  Helped  to  Iveep  Mines  Sliut. 

With  an  output  that  falls  millions  of  tons  behind 
the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  Johns¬ 
town  district  for  the  year  1920,  the  year  just  past 
rings  down  the  curtain  on  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  the  business.  The  past  week  has  _  in 
itself  set  a  low  mark  for  the  year,  very  little  buying 
being  done,  but  operators  are  looking  forward  to 
the  new  year  with  renewed  hope,  and  feel  conhdent 
that  one  thing  or  the  other  will  set  their  machinery 
again  in  motion,  and  that  soon  the  railroads  will  be 
hauling  ton  after  ton  of  the  product  from  this 
section. 

Figures  for  the  district  are  not  completed  as  yet, 
but  indications  are  that  it  will  not  reach  40,000,000 
tons,  as  against  tonnage  in  1918  of  more  than  60,- 
000,000  tons,  and  in  1920  of  some  57,000,000  tons.  _ 

High  wages  demanded  by  the  miners  in  the  union 
fields  caused  considerable  of  the  loss  in  tonnage, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  industrial  depression 
which  was  felt  everywhere,  helped  much  to  lower 
the  output  for  1921.  It  has  been  a  “hectic”  year  for 
the  operators,  but  a  glance  at  the  situation  for  years 
back  will  show  that  the  operators  have  experienced 
this  on  more  than  one  occasion.  They  have  had 
huge  outputs  one  year,  only  to  be  followed  the  next 
by  an  output  that  was  way  below  the  previous  season. 

While  in  1918  they  were  making  huge  profits,  in 
1921  they  were  in  many  instances  selling  coal  for  less 
than  it  could  be  mined  for.  In  the  union  fields  the 
operators  were  harder  hit  on  this  score  than  the 
non-union  fields.  The  operators  had  the  scale  to 
live  up  to  in  their  contracts  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  which  has  yet  to  run  until  the  last  ot 
March,  while  in  the  non-union  fields  labor  was  much 
cheaper,  hence  coal  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate. 

Prices  Took  Early  Tumble. 

When  the  big  decline  in  price  took  place  in  1920 
it  kept  on  the  toboggan  and  the  first  of  the  present 
year  found  it  down  around  the  $3  mark.  Prices 
quoted  in  January  for  the  grades  of  bituminous  coal 
mined  in  the  Johnstown  District,  with  the  exception 
of  Pool  34,  are  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $4.00;  Pool  9, 
$3.20;  Pool  71,  $3.30;  Pool  10,  $2.75;  Pool  11,  $2.40. 
With  the  passing  of  each  succeeding  month  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  spot  market  prices  was  noted,  and 
December  shows  the  prices  the  lowest  for  many  years. 

The  schedule  of  prices  for  last  week  in  each  month 


during  the  year  is 

as  follows : — 

Month 

Pool  1 

Pool  9 

Pool  71 

Pool  10 

Pool  11 

Jan.  .  . 

. .  $4.00 

$3.20 

$3.30 

$2.75 

$2.40 

Feb.  . . 

..  3.90 

3.15 

3.25 

2.75 

2.40 

Mar.  . 

..  3.40 

2.95 

3.00 

2.40 

2.20 

Apr.  . . 

. .  3.40 

2.85 

2.90 

2.40 

2.20 

May  . . 

. .  3.30 

2.75 

2.90 

2.30 

2.10 

June  . 

..  3.15 

2.45 

2.50 

2.20 

1.95 

July  .. 

. .  3.00 

2.45 

2.50 

2.10 

1.90 

Aug.  . 

..  3.00 

2.30 

2.35 

2.10 

1.85 

Sep.  .. 

..  3.00 

2.30 

2.35 

2.00 

1.80 

Oct.  . . 

..  3.00 

2.35 

2.40 

2.10 

1.80 

Nov.  . 

...  2.95 

2.25 

2.30 

1.95 

1.75 

Dec.  . . 

. .  2.85 

2.20 

2.25 

1.95 

1.65 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  that  there 
has  been  but  one  month  in  which  the  prices  took  a 
slight  jump,  and  that  is  October.  The  latter  part 
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of  that  month  increased  sales  owing  to  the  threatened 
railroad  strike  forced  the  price  up  a  little,  but  No¬ 
vember  came  around  and  down  it  went  again. 

Operators  Stood  Blow  Well. 

Summing  up  the  entire  situation  at  the  close  of 
1921,  it  can  be  said  that  the  coal  operators  in  this 
district,  despite  their  poor  year  and  everything  that 
went  to  make  poor  business,  have  well  stood  the 
readjustment  that  is  now  in  the  stages  of  progress. 
Following  the  war  a  reaction  was  bound  to  occur 
and  when  it  took  a  grip  on  the  coal  markets,  it  hit 
them  hard,  but  if  it  is  aiding  in  the  readjustment 
of  the  country,  then  the  operators  here  are  satisfied. 

True,  they  did  not  make  the  big  profits  of  1918, 
most  of  them  getting  by  with  an  even  break,  but  on 
the  other  hand  some  suffering  great  losses,  but  they 
have  weathered  the  storm  fairly  well,  and  should 
1922  hold  forth  something  better  for  them,  they  will 
charge  their  experience  in  1921  to  profit  and  loss.. 

A  buyers’  strike  seemed  to  be  in  progress  during 
the  year,  and  nothing  under  the  sun  could  get  them 
into  the  market.  One  bad  month  followed  another, 
with  December  and  April  the  two  worst  of  the 
year,  and  May  a  close  third.  The  figures  for  the 
December  montE  are  not  complete  but  operators 
claim  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  below 
April,  when  less  than  3,000,000  tons  were  produced 
in  this  district. 

A  comparison  with  the  year  1920  is  shown  in  the 
report  for  production  in  September  of  this  year,  with 
55,000  cars,  while  93,000  are  reported  for  the  same 
period  in  1920.  This  would  show  a  drop  of  about 
40  per  cent,  from  the  year  previous.  And  all  the 
months  were  practically  on  the  same  basis. 

No  serious  labor  disturbances  were  reported  in  the 
local  field  during  the  year,  but  December  brings  out 
a  “battle”  in  the  union  fields,  with  officials  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  and  leading  coal  operators  in  the  fray. 

Signs  of  Labor  Trouble  Appearing. 

Signs  of  the  trouble  about  to  get  under  way  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  operators  have  cropped  out 
on  numerous  occasions,  and  the  belief  is  general  that 
a  “show-down”  will  result.  Many  operators  are  con¬ 
templating  closing  their  mines  and  going  back  to  the 
1917  scale,  while  in  some  instances  this  has  been 
carried  out. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  coal  operator  from  Clearfield 
was  in  Johnstown  trying  to  get  wholesale  dealers 
to  pay  him  $2  a  ton  for  good  coal  from  that  section 
of  the  district.  It  is  costing  him  just  $2  to  get  his 
coal  mined,  and  as  a  result  of  the  low  prices,  and 
the  competition  from  the  non-union  fields,  miners  in 
Clearfield  are  suffering  and  finding  little  hope  in 
getting  going  for  some  time.  The  mines  have  been 
closed  down  for  months,  and  they  cannot  open  them 
unless  they  get  at  least  $2  for  the  coal.  But  how  are 
they  going  to  do  it  when  the  non-union  operations 
are  producing  coal  that  goes  on  the  market  for 
$1.85  and  less,  and  maybe  making  a  slight  profit? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  operators  in 
the  union  fields  have  been  subjected  to  for  months 
during  the  present  year.  The  miners  themselves  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  something  must  be  done 
if  they  are  to  provide  for  their  families,  and  the 
miners  in  the  Clearfield  section,  at  the  mines  men¬ 
tioned,  have  asked  the  operators  to  go  get  orders, 
pay  them  a  fair  wage,  and  see  if  they  could  not 
compete  with  other  sections. 

With  the  close  of  this  week,  the  operators  and  the 
miners  will  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  1922  and 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  new 
year  will  bring  forth.  There  is  a  wage  scale  to  be 
fixed  at  the  close  of  the  present  contract,  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Will  it  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
union  and  non-union  fields  will  both  get  better  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  year,  or  will  it  result  in  labor 
troubles?  It  all  remains  to  be  seen. 

Miners  Out  of  Work. 

There  have  been  strikes  in  the  Johnstown  district 
during  the  year,  but  in  each  instance  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  affected,  and  most  of  these  have  been 
settled.  A  few  hundred  men  are  on  strike  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Somerset  region,  due  to  companies 
in  that  locality  going  back  to  the  1917  scale. 

Many  of  the  mines  found  the'  going  hard,  and  many 
closed  down  entirely  to  await  a  better  market.  As 


a  result  there  are  six  or  seven  thousand  miners 
out  of  work. 

Shipments  of  “distress”  coal  are  becoming  less  and 
less  with  the  passing  of  each  week,  and  it  is  believed 
that  with  the  transportation  tax  off  at  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  the  buyers  in  the  market  who  left  off 
when  the  usual  December  slack  period  arrived,  things 
will  pick  up,  at  least  for  a  short  time. 

Economy  has  been  practiced  more  by  the  operators 
in  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  in  fact  they  had 
to  do  it  if  they  were  to  keep  their  mines  in  the 
running. 

All  in  all  the  coal  situation  in  the  Johnstown  Dis¬ 
trict  for  1921  was  one  piece  of  poor  trade  upon  an¬ 
other,  and  it  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  sort  of 
readjustment  period,  with  many  operators  on  the 
verge  of  quitting  business,  and  the  whole  flock  of 
them  eagerly  awaiting  the  new  year  with  expectancy. 
Will  it  bring  to  them  the  business  that  they  are  hoping 
will  again  put  them  on  their  feet,  or  will  it  be  just 
one  more  round  of  1921  ?  The  miners  have  made 
many  mistakes  and  the  operators  have  made  them, 
but  will  they  profit  by  them  in  the  coming  months? 


ALTOONA  IN  1921 


Union  Operators  Have  Lost  Business  to  Mines 
in  Other  Fields. 

Altoona,  Dec.  29. — During  the  year  1918,  when  the 
advantages  of  transportation  priorities  for  coal  ship¬ 
ment  were  accorded,  the  central  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
duction  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  61,000,000  tons, 
while  during  1920,  when  the  field  enjoyed  a  maximum 
demand  without  the  benefits  of  priority,  it  produced 
about  58,000,000  tons.  During  the  year  1921  it  will 
produce  about  39,000,000  tons,  or  something  less  than 
was  produced  in  1908  in  this  same  field. 

In  1900  the  district  produced  about  14  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  while  in  1921 
we  will  produce  about  9  per  cent. 

There  are  about  66,000  men  employed  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  A  little  over  40,000  of  these  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The 
production  during  the  year  1921  from  the  non-union 
mines  was  normal  for  the  existing  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  while  the  union  mines  lost  about  7,000,000 
tons  of  business. 

Through  the  policy  of  the  union  in  refusing  to 
adjust  wages  to  meet  the  economic  trend  in  this 
country,  the  operators  are  threatened  with  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  while  the  miners  are  suffering  under  priva¬ 
tion  and  want.  Because  of  the  latter’s  persistent  re¬ 
fusal,  necessity  must  force  the  owners  to  create  such 
conditions  that  their  economic  life  will  not  be 
destroyed. 

The  cost  of  production  in  central  Pennsylvania  is 
about  $3  per  ton,  which  does  not  include  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  interest  on  investment.  It  is  a  conservative 
statement  to  make  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
operators  in  central  Pennsylvania  for  the  month  of 
December,  who  are  operating  on  the  union  scale,  will 
lose  money.  A  few  of  the  operators  who  are  pro¬ 
ducing  railroad  fuel  will  be  able  to  weather  the  year 
with  a  profit.  Coals  from  adjoining  fields  where  ad¬ 
justments  of  wages  have  been  mgde  are  freely  of¬ 
fered  in  the  normal  markets  of  central  Pennsylvania 
for  $2  per  ton. 

One  normal  market  for  Central  Pennsylvania  coal 
is  New  England.  This  avenue  of  trade  is  being  con¬ 
tracted,  due  to  the  selling  in  that  market  of  non-union 
coals  from  West  Virginia. 

Unless  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
take  immediate  action  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  coal  in  central  Pennsylvania,  the  operators 
will  be  forced  through  necessity  to  take  the  initiative, 
so  that  they  may  meet  the  keenly  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  forced  upon  them  by  producers  in  non-union 
fields. 


One  sustaining  thought  of  last  winter  was  the  idea 
that  such  a  mild  season  would  be  followed  by  one 
of  unusual  severity  to  average  up.  That  has  not 
been  the  case  thus  far.  The  weather  this  winter 
thus  far  has  been  normal,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  extreme  conditions  to  report.  No  severe 
storms  of  general  extent  to  impede  transportation 
and  stir  up  the  trade  generally  have  been  experienced. 
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1  ear’s  Developments  in  Fairmont  Region. 


,  1^1 


Slump  in  Production  and  Prices  Are  in  Marked  Contrast  to  Boom  Days  of  1920— 
British  Miners’  Strike  Stimulated  Exports  in  May  and  June. 


The  Fairmont  region  had  perhaps  the  worst  year 
in  its  history  during  1921,  not  only  from  lack  of 
production  but  more  particularly  because  of  the  low 
prices.  At  that,  the  region  was  a  lot  better  off  than 
some  other  coal  producing  belts  that  worked  under 
the  union  scale  and  agreement. 

With  the  opening  of  1921  the  vast  majority  of 
operators  anticipated  a  reasonably  good  market.  It 
was  thought  that  perhaps  Europe  would  show  some 
signs  of  recovery  and  that  the  exporting  of  coal 
would  revive.  With  this  happy  thought  in  mind 
coal  operators  hitched  their  ambitions  to  the  highest 
pinade  of  optimism  and  talked  $3  coal.  Some  in¬ 
quiries  came  into  the  region,  but  they  were  very 
limited  in  tonnage  and  were  not  as  numerous  as 
usual.  The  railroads  seemed  to  sense  the  uncertainty 
of  the  situation  and  talked  little  of  placing  contracts 
for  a  while.  March  21st  saw  the  first  price  inquiry 
of  any  consequence  on  the  part  of  the  carriers.  The 
majority  of  the  railroads  offered  business  at  $2.40 
to  $2.75.  The  C.  of  N.  J.  talked  $2.60  coal  in  March, 
and  the  Maine  Central  $2.75. 

Price  levels  saw  decline  after  decline  until  the 
spot  market  and  contract  business  appeared  to  be 
almost  anything  that  buyers  chose  to  pay  for  coal. 
Some  of  the  larger  coal  companies  with  foreign 
connections  had  affairs  abroad  well  studied,  and  cal¬ 
culated  correctly  that  little  business  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  Europe  because  of  Germany  dumping 
almost  unlimited  quantities  of  coal  into  France,  Italy 
and  other  countries.  The  result  was  that  these  firms 
sewed  up  a  goodly  portion  of  their  tonnage  with 
what  was  called  ‘‘cheap  business”  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  By  this,  which  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
degree  of  business  sagacity  and  foresight,  quite  a 
few  concerns  kept  their  mines  running  almost  full 
time  to  midsummer.  In  fact,  the  Consolidation 
Loal  Co.  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  had 
produced  more  coal  than  during  the  same  period 
of  time  the  previous  year.  Coal  companies  that 
failed  to  connect  with  the  early  business  had  rough 
sledding  during  the  year  and  had  few  mines  at  work 
steadily,  because  it  was  purely  a  case  of  “the  early 
bird  catches  the  worm.” 


a  drop  of  4,000,000  tons.  The  Monongahela  Railway 
in  West  Virginia  is  the  only  railroad  in  the  region 
to.  show  a  gain  over  1920.  Mines  along  that  road 
will  load  approximately  3,500,000  tons  of  coal,  com¬ 
pared  to  3,324,500  tons  in  1920,  or  a  gain  of  around 
1/5,000  tons.  This  in  part  was  due  to  the  heavy 
tonnage  shipped  into  Canada,  and  to  lake  activity 
along  one  of  its  connecting  lines— the  Morgantown 
&  W  heeling  .Railway.  Western  Maryland  tonnage  in 

to e/5SFion  this  7ear  wiH  range  between  770,00  to 
785,000  tons,  with  775,000  a  conservative  estimate. 
This  is  against  1,250,000  tons  in  1920. 

January  proved  to  be  the  big  month  on  the 
Monongah  Division,  with  18,177  cars  of  coal  loaded. 
June  was  the  next  heaviest  month  at  15,880  tons 
In  November  the  Monongahela  Railway  had  its  big¬ 
gest  month,  when  9,557  cars  of  coal  were  shipped, 
this. was  due  to  the  heavy  lake  loading,  as  well  as  the 
anticipated  railroad  strike,  which  failed  to  material¬ 
ize.  The  Western  Maryland  Railway  had  its  heaviest 
month  in  June,  when  quite  a  little  low-sulphur  coal 
was  shipped  abroad,  due  to  the  British  miners’ 
strike. 

Poor  Lake  Season. 


Cassville,  W.  Va.,  $100,000;  Clearwater  Coal  Co. 
from  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  125  acres  along  Bing 
amon  Creek,  Harrison  County,  W.  Va.,  $200  000 
Cheat  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Kingwood;  75  acres  "neai 
Kingwood;  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  from  Monon¬ 
gahela  River  and  Monongah  Companies,  to  H.  A 
Phillips,  for  Mellon  interests,  682y2  acres,  near  Mor¬ 
gantown,  $97,075;  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  1,012  acres  oi 
Sewickley  coal,  $75,000;  Glasscock  Colleries  Co  491 
acres  in  Morgantown  section,  $225,000'  w’  H 
Warner  Collieries  Co.,  52  acres  in  Morgantown  sec- 
tion,  vplDjUUO. 

During  the  past  year  two  prominent  coal  operators 
passed  away.  They  were  George  Washington 
DeBolt,  bairmont,  president  of  the  Despard  Fuel  Co 
and  Burton  M.  Despard,  Clarksburg,  brother-in-law 
of  Judge  Nathan  Goff. 

On  February  8th,  A.  Lisle  White,  of  Clarksburg 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association.  In  the  previous  month 
C.  b.  Brackett,  of  Fairmont,  was  chosen  secretary 
C.  H  Jenkins,  Fairmont,  was  chosen  as  director  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  from  Northern  West 
Virginia.  .  The  association  was  active  in  securing  a 
lower  freight  rate  to  the  lakes  and  protested  strongly 
against  the  resumption  of  assigned  cars  for  railroad 
fuel  loading.  For  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  72  4 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  the  region  was 
by  operators  affiliated  with  the  association. 


Loss  of  Export  Business  Hurts. 

Contract  business  generally  in  the  Fairmont  region 
was  limited  this  year.  It  was  very  apparent  that  the 
export  business  had  meant  very  much  to  the  region 
during  the  past  few  years.  Then,  too,  many  indus¬ 
trial  plants  in  the  East  that  had  consumed  coal 
regularly  were  on  a  partial  working  basis  and  cur¬ 
tailment  in  fuel  contracts  was  the  outcome.  One 
of  the  factors  that  kept  production  up  as  a  whole 
in  the  region  was  that  several  large  mines  had  sent 
their  entire  output  to  steel  or  public  utility  plants, 
with  a  restricted  tonnage  occasionally  placed  on  the 
eastern  market. 

During  the  summer  coal  prices  went  below  the  $2 
mark  and  generally  kept  decreasing  until  Fairmont 
mine-run  on  the  spot  market  was  down  to  $1  75  and 
in  December  fell  to  $1.40  to  $1.50,  with  occasional 
shipments  in  the  way  of  distress  loads  going  a  trifle 
cheaper.  Slack  kept  going  down  the  toboggan  until 
finally  in  December  it  was  as  low  as  $1.40  to  $1.30. 

ump  coal,  due  to  the  limited  consignments,  naturally 
held  aloof  from  the  “black  eyes”  of'  the  market  and 
f 0St  tbe  yea[  was  close  ^  the  $2  mark,  ranging 
109?  t0  durine  the  losing  months  of 

,  '  Due  to  the  limited  demand  of  coal  generally 

low-sulphur  mine-run  and  slack  commanded  no 
premium  but  were  disposed  of  at  prices  at  which  the 
Pittsburgh  vein  coal  generally  was  sold. 

Production  in  the  Fairmont  region  for  1921  will 
approximate  from  12,000,000  to  12,500,000  tons  on 
the  three  railroads,  against  17,074,500  tons  in  1920 
a  shrinkage  of  5,000,000  tons  or  more.  On  the 
Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  during  1921 
there  will  be  between  8,000,000  and  8,500,000  tons  of 
goal  loaded,  compared  to  12,500,000  tons  in  1920  or 


As  a  whole  the  lake  season  was  not  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  one  for  the  region.  On  the  Monongah 
Division  an  aggregate  of  8,445  cars  of  coal  was 

•  ?  *ke  .lakes  this  year>  against  15,880  cars 

in  1920;  14,187  in  1919  and  16,625  in  1918.  The  three 
divisions  loaded  663,750  tons  to  the  lakes  this  year, 
as  follows :  Monongah  Division,  8,445  cars ;  Connells- 

w?  ,Dlv™-  B'  &  0.,  139  cars;  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  Railway,  633,750  tons. 

Other  than  the  short  run  of  export  shipments 
during  May  and  June,  due  to  the  British  strike,  the 
export  consignments  were  restricted  to  some  ship¬ 
ments  to-  South  America  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah  Division, 
wfiich  includes  some  coastwise  consignments  to  New 
ngland,  but  which  is  largely  export  business,  will 

?PProxiTmate  19’000  t0  WO  cars,  against 
38,685  in  1920.  January  had  a  total  of  2,549  cars  to 
Curtis  Bay  and  there  was  a  regularity  in  monthly 
totals  until  May,  when  thev  took  a  leap  The  ag¬ 
gregate  that  month  was  3.771  cars,  while  in  June  the 
peak  was  reached  at  4,396  cars. 

The  settlement  of  the  British ’miners’  strike  saw  a 
sudden  decline  in  export  shipments,  which  dropped  to 
cars  in  July  and  926  cars  in  August.  During  the 
closing  part  of  the  year  the  totals  have  been  running 
way  short  of  1,000  cars  a  month. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 

VAno?8'  1921  •  Wl11  aPProximate  41,000  cars,  against 
76,000  cars  m  1920.^  Approximately  25  per  cent  of 
he  coal  loaded  on  the  division  this  year  went  to  the 
railroads.  This  of  course  was  considerably  lower 
tnan  was  anticipated. 

The  Fairmont  region  has  been  practically  free  of 
abor  troubles  m  1921.  Here  and  there  disputes 

M  r’i?  u  h?Wei'C  usually  worked  out.  E  S. 
McCullough,  labor  commissioner  of  the  Northern 
est  \  irgmia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  and 
'f6™311?1131  vice-president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  been  the  guiding 
and  in  this  regard.  A  series  of  the  usual  minor 
disagreements  were  amicably  adjusted.  Operators 
sought  to  haVe  the  United  Mine  Workers’  officials 
" L?r  e  wage  scale,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

I  he  plan  of  the  future  is  indefinite.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  U.  M.  W.  will  again  secure  an 

tgr?Tuent  111  ?’S  fie.ld>  Pr°viding  that  it  is  a  con- 
rac  iat  permits  this  field  to  compete  with  others. 

shon  ni 15  n0AJ  the  region  is  apt  t0  £°  on  the  open- 
shop  plan.  Morgantown  operators  have  been  talking 

that  th" °P  aM,tmties  for  some  time  and  rumors  say 
that  they  will  start  that  way  after  April  1st. 

Coal  Land  Transactions. 

Principal  coal  sales  and  reported  prices  during  the 
year  .were:  Pursglove  Mining  Co.,  975  acres  near 


CHANGES  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Many  Offices  Opened  in  *  1920  Have  Beet 
Discontinued  This  Year. 


t,  J.°HNST0,WN’  Pay  Dec-  29.-“ Where  are  the  firm 
that  opened  up  offices  in  this  district  when  the  hie 
prices  were  in  vogue,  and  what  are  their  prospect 
of  returning?  ]s  a  question  often  asked 

The  past  year  was  a  hard  one  on  the  operator 
who  call  Johnstown  home,  and  it  proved  even  mor 
unsatisfactory  for  many  of  the  outside  firms  whic 
as  a  result  have  discontinued  their  offices,  ’a  fe\ 
of  them  have  their  furniture  in  storage  in  the  cit 
and  may  return  at  a  later  date,  it  is  intimated,  bu 
not  with  the  market  in  the  condition  it  has  been  fo 
months  past. 

\\  hen  the  price  of  coal  soared  to  extreme  high 

mfu  ?,  ?-°’  many  wholesale  firms  in  New  York 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities  sent  representatives  inti 
he  coal  regions,  so  as  to  keep  in  closer  touch  witl 
the  operators  and  be  in  a  better  position  to  buy  coal 
in  mmiv  cases  these  buyers  made  their  headquarter: 
at  hotels  in  johnstown  and  other  mining  centers  bu 
quite  a  number  of  firms  opened  full-fledged  office: 
with  an  agent  in  charge. 

When  conditions  changed  and  it  became  a  buyers 
market  the  need  for  maintaining  representatives  ir 
the  held  passed  away.  As  a  result  most  of  the  offices 
in  question  have  been  discontinued,  although,  a' 
noted,  some  of  them  may  be  reopened  later  on  if  con¬ 
ditions  warrant  it. 

The  writer  can  recall  no  less  than  15  branch  offices 
which  have  been  closed  during  the  present  year, 
in  most  cases  the  headquarters  of  the  firms  were  in 
New  \ork  or  Philadelphia,  but  the  list  also  contains 
one  or  two  Pittsburgh  houses.  There  have  also  been 
a  number  of  discontinuances  in  Altoona,  Clearfield, 
Plnlipsburg  and  other  mining  towns  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A  number  of  companies  still  continue  their  Johns¬ 
town  offices,  however,  among  them  being  the  Wentz 
Co.  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co?  Emerson  & 
Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corp.,  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal 
Co.,  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  Peerless  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


Sylvanus  J.  Macy,  of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  well-known  ii 
the  coal  trade  of  central  New  York,  received  $481,131 
Rom  the  estate  of  his  late  aunt,  Mrs.  William  M 
Kingsland,  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1919.  Fact! 

*Qg7a?ding  the  disP°sition  of  the  estate,  valued  a: 
$8,714,283,  were  made  public  a  few  days  ago  wher 
the  State  Transfer  Tax  Appraiser’s  report  was  filed 
by  the  Deputy  State  Comptroller. 
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CINCINNATI  IN  1921 


ear  Described  by  Operators  as  Worst  They 
Have  Ever  Known. 

Coal  operators  in  the  Cincinnati  market  speak  of 
ie  expiring  year  as  the  worst  they  have  ever  known, 
'verybody  recognizes  that  it  has  been  a  year  of 
.rgely  reduced  production,  of  curtailed  if  not 
oliterated  profits,  and  of  troubled  marketing  con- 
itions.  In  one  respect  alone,  perhaps,  has  the  situa- 
on  been  favorable.  Labor  troubles,  often  the  most 
fignant  and  harassing  of  their  annoyances,  have  been 
°ither  numerous  nor  serious.  No  doubt  the  troubles 
f  the  coal  man  have  seemed  worse  because  they 
jllowed  closely  upon  a  period  of  great  demand,  high 
roduction,  easy  selling  and  extraordinary  profit- 
iking,  but  these  troubles  have  been  real  and  the 
roblems  of  the  trade  have  been  very  serious  indeed. 
The  break  came  in  November  and  December  of 
920,  and  by  January  and  February  of  1921  the  down¬ 
ed  tendency  of  the  market  already  was  marked, 
it  that  time  operators  recognized  it  merely  as  a 
hecking  back  to  normal  and  many  of  them  were  not 
aoughtful  and  wise  enough  to  see  what  after-the- 
/ar  readjustments  really  meant  to  the  coal  industry, 
nd  indeed  to  all  industry. 

Conservative  producers  began  to  moderate  opera- 
ions,  to  make  the  concessions  necessary  to  get  long- 
ime  contracts,  to  cultivate  the  trade  carefully  and  to 
urtail  expenses  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
rade  was  facing  strenuous  conditions  that  meant 
he  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  season  was  marked 
n  the  part  of  many  by  over-production,  by  “no-bill” 
hipments,  by  many  expensive  selling  organizations 
nd  by  other  signs  of  a  lack  of  realization  of  the 
leal  situation. 

Buyers’  Market  Develops  Early. 

There  was  a  marked  lowering  of  steam  and  by- 
troduct  demand  ea'rly  in  the  year  and  a  buyer’s  mar- 
;et  resulted,  with  a  gradual  reduction  of  prices,  as 
vildly  irrational  as  had  been  the  seller’s  market  of 
he  year  before.  Now  and  then  hopeful  symptoms 
>f  greater  industrial  activity  appeared,  and  on  the 
>art  of  the  coal  trade  were  invariably  marked  by 
>ver-production  and  over-shipment  which  added  to 
he  market  demoralization. 

Early  in  the  year  there  was  apparent  a  somewhat 
lopeful  condition  as  to  exports.  A  great  deal  of  the 
onnage  of  the  West  Virginia  smokeless  districts 
noved  to  tidewater  and  export  rates  were  profitable. 
This  was  due  directly  to  a  threatening  labor  tie-up 
n  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  supplying  not  only 
Continental  demands  but  those  of  South  America. 
The  call  included  splint  coals,  and,  while  it  existed, 
he  pressure  on  inland  competition  was  somewhat 
-elieved  and  better  prices  were  realized.  The  settle- 
nent  of  the  miners’  strike  in  England,  however,  put 
in  end  to  the  high  hopes  of  extended  foreign  trade. 

Opening  of  Lake  Season  Helped. 

With  the  opening  of  the  lake  trade,  the  situation 
seemed  more  hopeful  and  prices  for  a  time  held  more 
irmly,  especially  upon  the  grades  of  coal  called  for 
in  the  Northwest.  However,  buying  at  lake  ports 
was  disappointing  in  view  of  the  lack  of  active  ship¬ 
ping,  and  later  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
consumers  were  slow  in  absorbing  stocks  at  the  upper 
lake  docks.  In  the  end  about  two-thirds  the  usual 
tonnage  was  taken,  much  of  it  at  an  exceedingly  low 
price. 

Steam-coal  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  in 
greatly  reduced  demand  because  of  the  idleness  of 
industries,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year,  though 
showing  slightly  more  activity,  are  still  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  measurable  prostration.  The  market  was 
so  slow  and  production  so  greatly  in  excess  of  de¬ 
mand  that  the  industries  that  were  operating  often 
were  able  to  buy  coal  below  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  Following  an  exceedingly  mild  winter, 
during  which  fuel  gas  supplies  were  plentiful,  domes¬ 
tic  demands  also  were  greatly  reduced. 

'  Prices  fell  from  $6  and  $8  a  ton  for  smokeless 
lump  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  $3  and  $4  a  ton, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  egg.  Mine-run  of 
the  same  variety  dropped  from  $3.50  and  $4  a  ton 
|  as  low  as  $1.50  and  $2,  while  nut  and  slack,  which 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  listed  at  $2.25  and 


$2.50,  soon  went  considerably  below  the  dollar  mark. 

In  bituminous  coals,  lump  and  egg  fell  from  $4 
and  $5  to  less  than  half  that  price,  mine-run  from 
$2.75  and  $3.25  to  $1.25  and  $1.75,  and  nut  and  slack 
from  $2  and  $2.25  to  75  and  80  cents,  though  at  this 
time  the  shortage  of  supply  has  restored  the  price 
to  $1  and  $1.25. 

At  no  time  during  the  year  were  operations  normal. 
Thoughtful  producers  at  the  beginning,  seeing  the 
trend  of  conditions,  began  to  cut  down  and  kept  on 
cutting  down,  though  many  wildly  persisted  in  pro¬ 
duction,  shipping  on  consignment  and  overloading 
every  point  of  demand.  There  was,  however,  from 
the  sheer  necessity  of  the  case  a  gradual  curtailment 
until  the  close  of  the  year  found  production  far  below 
normal,  with  many  cars  still  begging  for  buyers 
below  real  production  cost. 

There  were  several  outbreaks  of  labor  in  Mfest 
Virginia  in  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  unionize  non¬ 
union  districts,  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The 
upshot  of  the  year’s  efforts  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
non-union  districts  are  more  firmly  non-union,  while 
several  union  districts,  notably  New  River,  in  West 
Virginia,  and  Jellico,  in  Kentucky,  are  being  non- 
unionized  by  voluntary  action  of  the  miners  them¬ 
selves. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  steam  coals  are  in  slow 
call,  while  domestic  demand,  at  the  season  when  it  is 
usually  at  its  best,  is  far  below  normal. 

Coal  operators  of  the  Cincinnati  market,  while  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  very  slow  recovery  of  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  are  not  hopeless.  They  expect  to  see  better 
conditions  early  in  the  year,  though  they  admit  that 
the  situation  is  unusual  in  that  there  is  no  matching 
experiences  by  which  they  may  reliably  guage 
probabilities. 


Arkansas  Coal  Deposits. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  local  advantages 
may  always  be  relied  upon  to  bring  out  the  strong 
points  of  their  communities,  but  one  writer  overdoes 
things  a  bit  in  stating  that  Arkansas  has  1,584,000 
square  miles  of  anthracite  and  sem-anthracite  smoke¬ 
less  coal. 

He  doubtless  intended  to  say  acres  instead  of 
miles.  The  Arkansas  coal  area  is  about  2,000  square 
miles,  being  something  like  33  miles  wide  and  60 
in  length,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  can  be  designated 
as  semi-anthracite,  according  to  any  real  tests,  al¬ 
though  the  term  “Arkansas  Anthracite”  is  used  rather 
frequently  in  the  southwestern  trade. 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  down  to  7,000,000  tons,  even  the  conservative 
and  matter-of-fact  Geological  Survey  report  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  note  how  many  years  one  must  go  back 
to  find  a  similar  condition.  We  have  remarked  be¬ 
fore  that  instead  of  the  coal  trade  doubling  in  the 
last  ten  years  it  has  gone  back  to  a  point  three  years 
prior  to  ten  years  ago  and  is  now  on  a  1908  basis. 
Just  at  present,  as  the  Survey  points  out,  production 
is  undoubtedly  less  than  consumption  and  coal  is 
being  withdrawn  from  storage. 


YEAR  1921  AT  COLUMBUS 


Business  Depression,  Weather,  Freight  Rates 
and  Union  Domination  Affect  Trade. 

The  year  just  ending  will  go  down  as  the  poorest 
one  in  the  history  of  the  coal  trade  in  Ohio.  This 
statement  applies  with  equal  force  whether  used  in 
connection  with  the  operators,  the  wholesalers,  or 
the  retailers.  The  coal  man  who  has  not  operated 
at  a  loss  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Although  there  have  been  years  when  production 
was  even  less  than  this  year,  there  were  other  factors 
which  entered  to  maxe  the  year  more  profitable  than 
1921.  In  reviewing  the  series  of  disappointments  of 
the  twelve  months,  coal  men  usually  ascribe  con¬ 
ditions  to  part  or  all  of  the  following  causes : 

(1)  Industrial  and  business  depression;  (2)  mild 
weather  conditions ;  (3)  handicaps  resulting  from  a 
high  union  scale  in  Ohio  as  compared  with  lower  pro¬ 
duction  cost  in  other  fields,  and  (4)  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  freight  rates. 

Industrial  depression  cut  off  the  demand  for  steam 
coal,  and  unseasonable  weather  kept  down  the  domes¬ 
tic  consumption.  Following  the  labor  trouble  in 
West  Virginia,  the  little  bit  of  domestic  lump  that 
was  in  demand  went  in  large  part  to  West  Virginia 
operators  who  were  able  to  undersell  southern  Ohio 
operators  even  with  a  differential  in  freight  rate  in 
the  latter’s  favor. 

There  might  have  been  some  stocking  up  for  winter 
during  the  summer  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant 
talk  of  lower  freight  rates.  Coal  men  and  others  had 
told  the  public  that  freight  rates  were  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  price  of  coal  and  when 
the  hope  was  held  out  that  rates  might  be  reduced, 
the  public  delayed  buying  from  time  to  time  in  the 
hope  of  lower  prices.  The  winter  for  which  the 
public  would  have  prepared  never  materialized  and 
as  a  result  the  coal  men  held  the  bag. 

Bad  Situation  Sets  in  Early. 

The  market  situation  grew  steadily  worse  from  the 
first  week  in  the  year.  There  were  periods  during 
the  summer  when  the  production  curve  mounted 
slightly,  but  it  never  reached  the  height  of  the  first 
week  of  the  year.  Production  in  the  southern  Ohio 
field  for  the  first  week  in  January  was  46  per  cent 
normal,  but  as  early  as  January  3rd,  some  dealers 
began  getting  cancellations  because  of  mild  weather 
and  thereafter  the  output  declined  steadily.  The  low 
mark  of  the  year  in  the  southern  Ohio  field  was  15 
per  cent,  reached  one  week  in  August.  The  average 
for  the  year  will  be  about  20  per  cent  in  the  southern 
Ohio  field  and  about  50  per  cent  in  the  eastern  Ohio 
field. 

Mines  began  to  close  down  as  early  as  January 
24th  because  of  lack  of  orders  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  majority  of  the  mines  were  completely 
down  and  those  that  were  operating  were  not  aver¬ 
aging  more  than  one  day  a  week.  Operations  at  this 
time  are  confined  largely  to  mines  producing  railroad 
fuel.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  full  time  production 
of  the  mines  has  been  lost  and  all  but  two  or  three 
per  cent  of  this  has  been  due  to  “no  market. 

Docks  began  to  fill  up  as  early  as  August  1st  and 
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this  condition  has  obtained  ever  since.  At  times  the 
movement  of  coal  was  seriously  handicapped  because 
t>f  this  condition.  At  this  time  congestion  still  exists 
at  the  upper  lakes  and  nothing  less  than  one  solid 
month  of  cold  weather  will  clear  things  up. 

The  year  was  remarkably  free  from  labor  troubles. 
The  only  serious  strike  was  the  walk-out  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  injunction  against  the  check-off,  granted 
in  Federal  Judge  Anderson’s  court  at  Indianapolis. 
There  has  been  only  two  weeks  in  the  entire  52  in 
which  there  has  not  been  at  least  one  strike.  One 
of  them  was  the  week  just  ended. 

Adequate  Car  Supply. 

Car  supply  has  been  adequate  at  all  times,  but 
supply  of  lake  boats  for  lake  trade  was  frequently 
inadequate.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  few  down  cargoes  of  iron  ore  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  as  many  empties  for  coal  shipments  as 
usual. 

The  price  curve  followed  the  production  curve 
from  a  peak  in  January  to  lowest  marks  of  the  year 
in  December.  These  prices  are  shown  elsewhere  in 
these  columns. 

The  estimated  production  for  the  State  for  the 
year  is  31,179,715  tons  compared  with  45,227,077  tons 
in  1920;  35,225,908  tons  in  1919;  47,919,202  tons  in 
1918  (the  State  record)  ;  22,434,000  tons  in  1915  and 
18,000,000  tons  in  1914  (strike  years). 

Of  the  total  estimated  production,  7,340,000  is 
credited  to  the  southern  Ohio  field,  and  23,839,715 
to  the  eastern  Ohio  field.  Actual  production  in  the 
State  for  the  first  nine  months  was  23,501,165  tons, 
of  which  5,646,785  was  in  the  southern  Ohio  field 
and  17,854,380  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  has  prepared 
some  interesting  summaries  on  production  in  the 
five  principal  counties  in  the  southern  Ohio  field— 
Athens,  Hocking,  Morgan,  Muskingum  and  Perry— 
for  the  five  months  from  July  1st  to  November  30th. 
This  shows  that  out  of  the  2 87  mines  with  a  rated 
production  of  1,594  cars  daily  and  employing  14,919 
men,  102  mines,  employing  2,791  men  were  idle  the 
entire  time,  and  185  mines,  employing  12,128  men 
operated  only  part  time.  These  185  mines  had  a 
capacity  production  of  162,130  cars,  but  produced 
only  55,792  cars,  or  34.4  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  the 
year  in  the  coal  industry  came  within  three  days  of 
the  end  of  the  year — the  ultimatum  of  the  southern 
Ohio  operators  to  the  United  Mine  Workers,  notify¬ 
ing  the  union  that  the  operators  will  not  meet  with 
the  union  in  1922  to  negotiate  a  new  wage  scale  to 
replace  that  which  expires  March  31st.  A  fuller 
account  of  this  will  be  found  elsewhere. 


Senator  Quotes  Old  Figures. 

A  careful  reading  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  re¬ 
cent  speech  urging  the  passage  of  his  bill  providing 
for  a  coal  commission  reveals  a  curious  fact.  That 
is,  the  figures  he  uses  to  bolster  up  his  statement  that 
the  coal  trade  needs  some  sort  of  supervision  are 
several  months  old,  if  he  is  correctly  quoted  in  press 
reports. 

He  gives  the  bituminous  production  up  to  August 
13th,  and  tells  how  it  compares  with  previous  years, 
and  shows  the  anthracite  tonnage  only  up  to  the  end 
of  July.  The  latest  retail  prices  quoted  are  as  of 
June  15th. 

The  fact  that  he  uses  old  figures  suggests  that  his 
speech  was  written  not  later  than  September  1st  and 
that  he  intended  to  deliver  it  early  in  the  fall,  but 
could  not  get  his  bill  called  up  for  consideration  at 
that  time.  So  he  stuffed  his  address  in  a  pigeon-hole 
and  dragged  it  out  when  his  bill  was  reached  on  the 
calendar,  December  22nd. 

Naturally,  it  was  out  of  date  after  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  months  and  badly  in  need  of  revision. 
Yet  the  Senator,  in  spite  of  all  his  protestations  of 
alarm  over  the  coal  outlook,  did  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  re-casting  his  remarks.  Facts  gathered  in  August 
were  used  in  an  address  delivered  in  December. 

Does  this  not  indicate  a  rather  luke-warm  interest 
in  coal  matters,  after  all?  It  looks  as  if  the  Senator 
had  started  something  that  he  would  like  to  drop, 
but  is  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  do  so  without  admitting 
that  he  has  been  wrong  from  the  beginning. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 

Export  Situation  Unchanged  at  Close  of  Year 
— Better  Outlook  for  1922. 

The  last  week  of  the  year  leaves  the  export  situation 
at  Hampton  .Roads  unchanged.  During  the  week 
ending  December  23rd  the  rate  of  movement  at  the 
piers  jumped  to  42,000  tons  a  day  in  comparison  with 
38,000  tons  per  day  the  week  previous.  This  increase 
was  accounted  for  largely  in  the  New  England  de¬ 
partment  of  the  trade.  While  the  movement  was 
heavier  shipments  from  the  mines  began  to  fall  off, 
on  account  of  the  holiday  season.  The  output  at  this 
particular  time  of  the  year  is  always  curtailed,  and  a 
shortage  was  noticeable  in  Pool  1  which,  with  Pool  2, 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  coastwise  trade.  The 
tonnage  handled  over  all  three  piers  here  for  the 
week  ending  December  23rd  was  255,191  tons,  for 
the  previous  week  233,943  tons  passed  over  the 
piers,  while  the  records  for  the  year  to  date  show 
15,090,387  tons  as  against  21,083,092  tons  handled 
for  the  same  period  in  1920. 

Prices  reacted  to  this  situation  by  stiffening  and 
by  a  slight  advance.  New  England  buyers  are  not 
willing  to  bid  up  the  market,  and  the  chances  for 
any  pronounced  advance  are  remote,  but  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  the  year  will  close  with  a  display  of 
strength.  The  quotations  offered  for  the  past  week 
were,  Pool  1  from  $4.65  to  $4.80;  Pool  2,  $4.50  to 
$4.60  per  gross  ton  piers.  Other  pools  being  very 
inactive  and  practicalR  none  on  hand  were  not  offered 
during  the  week.  Domestic  prices  for  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  grades  are  practically  the  same  as  quoted 
last  week. 

Big  Decrease  in  Tonnage  This  Year. 

With  the  closing  of  the  year  1921  at  hand,  we  find 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  movement  of  the  coal  trade 
through  Hampton  Roads  compared  with  the  year  1920. 
In  summing  up  the  situation  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  also  the  reduction  of  prices  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  ending  of  the  British  strike.  Not 
only  in  bunker  and  export  business  but  the  domestic 
and  coastwise  trade  as  well.  Along  the  lines  of 
decrease  in  movement  and  prices  we  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  of  discussing  some  of  the  reasons  for 
these  reductions  as  viewed  locally. 

During  the  year  1920  over  21,000,000  tons  of  coal 
passed  over  the  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  for  export, 
New  England,  coastwise  and  bunker  trade,  which  was 
one  of  the  largest  year’s  business  this  port  has  ex¬ 
perienced.  A  large  percentage  of  this  tonnage  was 
moved  for  export  business,  and  while  the  figures  are 
incomplete  the  total  tonnage  for  this  year  will  be 
approximately  5,000,000  tons  less. 

The  largest  percentage  of  this  year’s  movement  has 
moved  to  New  England  and  coastwise  ports  instead 
of  export  as  was  the  case  in  1920.  In  fact  it  might 
be  stated  the  New  England  trade  has  not  participated 
in  the  Hampton  Roads  market  for  a  number  of  years, 
like  it  has  this  year  or  since  the  collapse  of  the  export 
market. 

The  highest  dumping  record  for  this  year  was  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  2,200,000  tons  were  handled 
over  the  piers.  The  lowest  record  of  dumpings  for 
a  month  was  during  September  when  only  900,000 
tons  passed  over  the  piers.  This  low  record  was 
found  to  be  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1919,  which  was  caused  by  the  strict  rationing 
of  fuel  occasioned  by  the  miners’  strike  of  November 
that  year. 

It  might  also  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1920, 
the  coal  trade  from  Hampton  Roads  for  export  was 
far  above  normal,  the  high  water  mark  on  prices  for 
coals  was  reached  during  the  year  when  prosperity 
was  at  its  highest.  At  that  time  prices  for  low 
volatile  coals  ranged  from  $19  to  $22  per  gross  ton 
piers,  while  high  volatile  coals  ranged  from  $16 
to  $18  per  ton  piers. 

According  to  the  present  price  of  coal  of  all  grades 
it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  amounted  to  over 
150  per  cent,  which  could  not  have  continued  under 
the  conditions  at  that  time.  In  other  words  it  might 
be  said  that  the  tide  of  prosperity  had  been  running 
flood  for  so  long  that  a  turn  had  to  come,  and  when 
the  tide  started  to  ebb  prices  and  business  ebbed 
along  with  it. 
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The  high  prices  mentioned  above  were  in  force 
from  about  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  October,; 
when  they  took  a  drop  of  about  $4  per  ton  which i 
lasted  on  through  the  year  and  until  about  the  first 
of  March,  1921,  when  another  drop  in  the  market 
was  noticeable.  About  this  time  conditions  changed 
to  such  an  extent,  due  to  other  countries  competing, 
that  it  caused  the  market  here  to  make  another  re¬ 
duction  of  about  $5  per  ton,  since  then  the  market  has 
been  on  a  general  decline  having  reached  a  figure  of 
pre-war  basis  for  quotations  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

The  high  prices  reached  about  the  middle  of  1920 
were  occasioned  by  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  for  labor  and  other  increased  cost 
of  production  at  the  mines.  Since  the  fall  of  1920 
and  all  during  the  present  year  we  find  that  labor 
and  other  cost  of  production  have  been  reduced  in 
proportion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  { 
the  war  tax  will  be  taken  off,  which  will  also  help  to  : 
lower  the  market  price  for  all  grades  of  coal. 

Railroad  Freight  Rate  Affects  Exports. 

The  remaining  factor  in  order  to  put  this  trade 
back  to  a  pre-war  basis  seems  to  be  the  railroad 
freight  question.  Along  this  line  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  be  made  in 
this  rate,  this  would  then  help  the  export  situation 
to  the  extent  of  meeting  competition  with  other 
producing  countries.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
boom  in  the  export  business  during  the  year  1920 
was  caused  by  the  British  coal  miners’  strike  and 
existing  conditions  in  other  countries  which  generally 
follows  after  a  long  war  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1921  a  country-wide 
depression  was  in  its  infancy,  and  with  the  volume  of 
unsound  business  being  done  in  1920  without  any 
foundation  caused  the  inevitable  collapse  in  the  coal 
trade,  which  has  been  gradually  felt  at  this  port,  as 
well  as  other  ports,  all  during  the  year.  As  shown 
by  the  lack  of  tonnage  handled  through  this  port  for 
the  year  1921,  the  present  situation  is  very  dull  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  result  of  disturbed  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  believed  by  those  inter¬ 
ested.  that  time  only  will  be  the  only  means  of  a 
readjustment  in  this  or  any  other  trade. 

In  summing  up  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  interest  it  is  believed  that  the 
year  1922  will  greatly  exceed  1921,  that  is  as  far  as 
the  coal  business  through  Hampton  Roads  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


Pittsburgh  Operators  Won’t  Confer. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  29.— The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  has  declined  to  meet  representa-  I 
tives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  here  ! 
January  6  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement,  it  was 
officially  announced  tonight. 

The  invitation  to  meet  with  the  union  officials, 
dated  December  16th,  and  signed  by  John  L.  Lewis,’ 
president  of  the  miners  organization,  was  considered 
at  a  _  recent  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  association, 
and  in  a  reply,  forwarded  tonight,  R.  M.  Gardiner! 
commissioner  of  the  producers,  declared  that  “we 
desire  to  say  that  we  see  nothing  beneficial  to  the 
public  or  the  coal  industry  in  a  meeting  such  as 
indicated  in  your  letter  and  decline  to  meet.” 

As  the  southern  Ohio  operators  have  also  refused 
to  meet  the  miners,  it  seems  likely  that  each  state 
and  district  included  in  the  Central  Competitive  Dis¬ 
trict  will  make  separate  agreements  with  the  U.  M.  W., 
if  they  make  any  at  all,  following  the  expiration  of 
the  present  contract  on  April  1. 


Will  Make  Bituminous  Survey. 

Washington,  Dec.  29.— A  national  survey  of  the 
bituminous  coal  situation  will  be  undertaken  by  a 
special  staff  of  the  National  Unemployment  Con¬ 
ference,  to  be  appointed  next  week,  Secretary  Hoover 
said  today. 

Such  a  survey,  Mr.  Hoover  explained,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  conference,  with  special  reference  to 
intermittency  of  production  and  employment.  It 
would  probably  take  several  months,  he  added,  and 
would  be  financed  by  funds  raised  from  coal  men, 
although  the  cost  was  not  expected  to  exceed  $6,000 
or  $7,000. 
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UNUSUAL  YEAR  AT  BOSTON 


consumers  Over-Fed  Early  in  the  Season— 

A  Buyer’s  Market  Right  Through. 

The  calendar  year  1921  must  be  considered  a> 
n  unusual  year  in  many  respects,  and  conditions 
L  New  England  reflected  the  abnormal  state  ot 
ffairs  prevalent  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
he  first  year  in  which  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
vas  really  felt  and  with  most  industries  more  or 
ess  prostrate— over  the  greater  part  of  the  year— 
•unning  anywhere  from  20  to  50  per  cent  caPa<;lty 
-coal  was  bound  to  be  equally  adversely  affected. 

In  1920  soft  coal  towards  the  end  of  th^  year 
,egan  to  attain  a  production  ot  over  12,000, UUU 
ons  a  week  and  this  big  production,  together  with 
uilder  weather  and  general  falling  off  in  certain 
lines  of  business  caused  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
about  $2  a  ton.  Bituminous  coal  of  quality  pool 
10  towards  the  end  of  December  was  quoted  at 
$3.50  to  $3.75  net  ton  mines,  pool  11  at  $0  to 
$3.25  while  pool  18  and  34,  which  used  to  bring 
$4  to  $4.25  was  down  to  $2.75  with  some  me  ram 
volatile  at  $2.50.  The  sudden  slump  caused  a 
great  deal  of  financial  worry  to  a  number  of  coa 
concerns  which  had  speculated  in  coal  for  export 
and  were  obliged  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 

At  the  beginning  of  1921  there  had  already  be¬ 
come  visible  the  signs  of  overfeeding  of  coal  con¬ 
sumers  and  at  prices— in  the  light  of  subsequen 
events— altogether  too  high.  Revenge  of  the 
latter  came  eventually,  however,  as  is  evident  by 
comoaring  retail  prices  of  $13  with  quotations  at 
Boston  toward  the  end  of  1921  of  $875  for  best 
soft  coal.  Contract  coal  ranged  from  $3.oO  to 
$4.50  a  net  ton  mines  according  to  grade  in  the 
early  part  of  January.  Even  in  January  the  over¬ 
production  was  evident  by  the  curtailing  of  many 
bituminous  mines  to  three  days  a  week  and  prices 
began  to  ease  further  with  Pennsylvania  pool  10 
coal  o-oing  at  $3  to  $3.50  and  Fairmont  at  $2.50. 
Southern  coal  ranged  from  $7.70  at  Norfolk  in 
January  to  $4.75  in  November  and  December. 

Big  Drop  in  Prices. 

The  course  of  production  during  the  year  was 
considered  abnormal  in  that  bituminous  output 
ranged  from  over  12,000,000  net  tons  a  week  to 
under  6,000,000  tons  while  the  big  drop  in  the 
mine  price  of  around  $5.75  a  ton  to  about  $2-50 
for  a  popular  quality  coal  such  as  pool  9,  o 
instance,  indicated  what  a  metamorphosis  the 
market  had  undergone  There  were  strikes 
aplenty  and  prophets  galore  who  predicted  both 
in  the  soft  coal  and  hard  coal,  a  scarcity  before 

the  year  was  ended.  . 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  well-informed 
men  asserted  that  there  was  sure  to  be  a  shortage 
of  anthracite  with  soaring  prices,  due  to  the  tact 
that  people  everywhere  in  New  England  appeared 
to  L  holding  off  in  their  purchases.  The  nearest 
approach  to  profiteering  that  the  independen 
wholesalers  in  this  section  got  after  that  was 
$9  25  a  ton  for  stove  and  nut  in  the  latter  p 
of  November,  and  that  lasted  but  three  weeks. 
In  January  and  February  retailers  had  to  pay  an 
average  of  $9.50  to  $11  against  the  average  peak 
of  $15.75  in  1920. 

March  saw  further  easing  of  prices  in  the  bitu- 
minous  trade  pool  1,  Southern  coal  being  sold 
in  Boston  alongside  as  low  as  $7  gross  t  , 
while  pool  10  Pennsylvania  coal  was  contracted 
for  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  $2.70  net 
ton  mine,  indicating  the  low  prices  prevailing 
The  general  quotations  prevailing  throughout 
March  for  New  River  or  Pocahontas  coal  on  cars 
Boston  however,  was  considerably  over  $8.50 
while  the  better  grades  of  Pennsylvania  coal  of¬ 
fered  in  New  England  held  around  $3  to  $3  50 
net  ton  mines.  May  saw  quotations  somewhat 
similar  though  demand  showed  very ;  little  life. 
The  seamen’s  strike  occasioned  considerable  in¬ 
quiry  though  very  little  new  business  developed^ 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Hampton  Roads  were  $6.25  to  $6.50 
for  pool  1  quality. 

In  June  there  began  to  become  more  evident 


the  gloom  that  continued  to  pervade  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  the  balance  of  the  year.  Demand 
was  very  meagre  and  prices  were  shaded  regu 
larly.  Pool  9  Pennsylvania  coal  got  down  to 
$2.80  net  ton  mines  and  pool  10  to  $2.65  to  $2.75, 
though  pool  1  held  above  $3.  At  the  Roads, 
prices  f.  o.  b.  vessel  stood  at  $6.25  for  low  volatile 
coal.  Continued  lessening  of  export  demand  had 
its  effect  and  prices  slid  off  further.  New  River 
pool  1  sold  in  June  $7.75  cars,  Boston  and  t  e 
Hampton  Roads  price  fell  to  $5.75  f.  o.  b.  gross 
ton. 

Distress  Coal  Appeared. 

July  saw  no  betterment.  Some  Pennsylvania 
pool  coal  sold  again  as  low  as  $2.80  net  ton 
mines,  while  pool  9  sold  down  to  $2.50.  Distress 
coal  made  its  appearance  again  in  the  New  Eng- 
land  market,  being  sold  75  cents  a  ton  under 
prevailing  figures.  Some  pool  9  got  as  low  as 
$2.10  at  a  time  when  the  regular  price  was  about 
$2.60.  Stocks  were  estimated  at  90  days  in  New 
England  while  consumption  was  but  60  per  cent 
of  normal.  The  f.  o.  b.  gross  ton  price  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  around  the  middle  of  July  was  $5.75 
with  the  on-cars  Boston  price  at  $7.75. 

Prices  continued  to  recede  as  demand  remained 
indifferent.  New  River  pool  1  broke  to  $7.25  on 
cars  Boston  in  the'  first  week  of  August  though 
it  had  been  $7.60  the  week  previous.  One  con¬ 
tract  for  50,000  tons  West  Virginia  pool  1  was 
sold  at  $6.60  alongside  Sound,  which  was  equal 
to  less  than  $7.00  gross  ton  on  cars  and  the  lowest 
quotation  recorded  up  to  that  time.  In  September 
pool  1  Southern  coals  were  generally  on  a  $7 
basis,  on  cars  Boston,  while  pool  1  Pennsylvania 
was  $2.65  to  $3.00  and  pool  9  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

In  September,  the  price  on  cars  Boston  dropped 
to  $6.50  for  Southern  coal  best  quality  and  in 
October  to  $6.25,  with  some  sales  recorded  .at 
$6.10,  which  really  represented  the  lowest  point 
of  the  year.  Prices  at  the  Roads  were  quoted 
f.  o.  b.  vessel  $4.90.  In  October  the  threatened 
rail  strike  caused  a  flurry  and  prices  jumped 
50  cents  over  night,  but  fell  back  again  almost 
immediately.  In  November  the  price  for  best 
Southern  coal  ranged  from  $6.25 .  to  $6.75,  but 
buying  was  at  a  minimum.  Nothing  seemed  to 
interest  consumers,  not  even  a  possible  shortage. 
The  retail  price  for  soft  coal  dropped  50  cents 
to  $9.25  and  a  month  later  50  cents  more. 

In  December  the  market  was  “absolutely  flat” 
with  prices  for  Southern  coal  $6  to  $6.30  along¬ 
side  and  $6.20  to  $6.50  on  cars  Boston,  closing 
the  year  right  on  the  bottom.  Bituminous  ship¬ 
pers  characterized  the  year  as  the  worst  they  had 
ever  experienced.  The  only  hope  they  held  out 
for  revival  of  coal  buying  was  a  general  indus¬ 
trial  uplift. 

The  Anthracite  Market. 

The  deflation  of  the  independent  anthracite 
coal  prices  kept  progressing  steadily,  from  a  point 
in  the  early  part  of  February  when  small  pro¬ 
ducers  or  jobbers  were  obtaining  but  $1  to  $1.50 
premium  over  the  company  circular  to  the  first 
of  March  when  “individual”  operators  succumbed 
to  the  inevitable  and  brought  the  wholesale  price 
down  to  the  big  company  basis  of  $8.10  a  ton 
at  the  mine.  This  represented  what  can  truth¬ 
fully  be  said  to  be  a  tremendous  decline — from  a 
high  of  $17.50— or  a  decrease  of  $8.40. 

At  the  same  time  water  freight  rates  suffered  a 
slump,  that  from  New  York  to  Boston  dropping 
from  $2.10  to  $1.55  a  ton.  Further  deflation  ap¬ 
peared  April  1st  when  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
C.  &  I-  Co.  following  the  cuts  made  by  certain 
of  the  other  big  producers  announced  a  reduction 
in  anthracite  of  50  cents  a  ton,  although  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  which  ships  a  good  deal 
of  coal  to  these  parts,  reduced  its  quotations 
March  11th,  an  average  of  50  cents,  making  the 
new  price  of  pea  $5.75;  egg,  $7.10;  stove,  $7.35 

and  nut,  $7.45.  ,  , 

This  was  the  low  of  the  year,  for  on  May  1st 
and  June  1st  there  were  10-cent  advances,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  25-cent  advance  July  1st  by  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  shippers  to 
New  England.  This  brought  that  company’s 


prices  at  mine  to  $7.95  on  stove;  $8.05  chestnut; 
$7.70  on  egg  and  $6.40  on  pea.  The  other  com¬ 
panies  followed  their  regular  custom  of  adding 
10  cents  per  ton  to  the  price  from  May  1st  to 
September  1st.  From  September  on,  the  com¬ 
pany  circular  did  not  change  but  independents  in 
September  received  a  slight  premium  for  their 
egg,  stove  and  nut  on  cars — from  15  to  25  cents 
though  pea  was  being  disposed  of  at  a  discount. 
Cargoes  of  the  larger  sizes  did  not  command  any 
better  than  company  circular  prices. 

Signs  of  Life  in  Fall. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  demand  for 
anthracite  picked  up  and  independent  stove  and 
nut  coal  in  October  sold  for  from  $8.50  to  $8.90 
with  egg  around  $7.70  and  pea  $5.25  to  $5.50  gross 
ton  mines.  Anthracite  continued  to  strengthen 
towards  the  end  of  October  and  the  early  part 
of  November,  reaching  its  peak  the  second  week 
of  November  with  sales  of  straight  stove  and  nut 
at  $9.15  to  $9.25.  From  this  point  on,  with  steady 
production  and  unusual  mild  weather,  demand 
became  a  negligible  factor  and  prices  kept  on 
softening.  Egg  which  was  a  favorite  in  the  early 
summer  became  a  drug  on  the  market  and  pea 
showed  no  better  demand.  Consequently  egg 
plumbed  the  depths  in  December  at  $6.75,  while 
pea  dropped  from  $5.75  to  $4.75  and  $5.00.  Equal 
quantities  of  egg,  stove  and  nut  which  sold  in 
November  at  $8.90  could  be  had  six  weeks  later 
at  under  $8.00  or  less  than  company  circular 
prices. 

December  rains,  unemployment,  flattened  pocket- 
books,  talk  of  lower  freight  rates,  feeling  that 
coal  should  deflate  even  as  other  commodities, 
and  slowness  of  industrial  revival,  all  combined 
to  produce  hand-to-mouth  buying  and  a  generally 
flattened-out  condition  of  the  anthracite  market. 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  alike  asserted  that  no 
more  unusual  conditions  had  obtained  for  a  gen¬ 
eration.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  optimistic  utter¬ 
ances  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence  and  the 
independent  hard  coal  men  could  see  nothing 
cheerful  on  the  horizon. 

Retailers  who  were  obliged  to  look  upon  red 
ink  figures  for  several  months  could  only  hope 
for  lower  temperatures  to  recoup,  though  the 
trade  realizes  that  trade  lost  because  of  warm 
weather  or  extreme  household  economy  is  never 
regained.  A  feature  of  December  was  the  un¬ 
expected  reduction  of  pea  coal  in  Boston  from 
$13.00  to  $10.50  a  ton.  This  $2.50  cut  is  indicative 
of  the  sluggish  market  and  the  aversion  of 
domestic  consumers  in  this  region  to  burn  the 
smaller  sizes  of  anthracite.  Decidedly  it  has 
been  a  “buyers’  market”  the  most  of  the  year. 


Welsh  Coal  Analyses. 

In  connection  with  the  quotations  on  Welsh  coal 
published  at  intervals  in  these  columns,  and  to  permit 
comparisons  being  made  with  American  smokeless 
coal,  the  following  figures  are  presented  showing  the 
analyses  of  three  different  samples  of  the  Cardin 
coal  designated  as  Best  Admiralty  Large: 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 
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ine  coais  coming  uuuci  *  — 

miralty  are:  Cambrian,  Dowlais,  Ferndale,  Gla¬ 
morgan  (Hoods),  Hills  Plymouth,  Lockets,  Naval, 
Nixons,  Ocean,  Penrikyber,  Standard,  Cyfarthfa, 
and  National. 

The  property  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
located  at  Green  Bay,  Wis„  will  be  offered  for  sale 
at  public  auction  on  January  12th,  at  the  Court  House 
in  that  city,  by  George  V.  S'.  Williams,  referee  or 
special  master. 


CHICAGO  IN  1921 


Past  Year  Has  Been  One  of  Suspended  Hope 
— Many  Discouraging  Conditions. 

The  year  of  1921  Isas  been  one  of  suspended  hope 
foi  the  Chicago  coal  trade.  It  has  been  a  period 
of  anticipation  rather  than  realization. 

With  the  world  still  staggering  from  the  heavy 
blows  of  a  great  war  and  the  nation  struggling  to 
throw  off  business  depression  and  substitute  com¬ 
mercial  reconstruction,  the  coal  trade  not  only  in 
Chicago,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  received  but 
little  encouragement. 

Not  only  was  encouragement  a  minus  quantity  in 
the  coal  trade  but  there  were  many  discouraging 
conditions  added  to  the  unfavorable  national  and 
international  commercial  fabric  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Adverse  legislation  was  proposed 
in  Congress  time  and  time  again— legislation  of  a 
socialistic  and  near-bolshevistic  nature.  Attempts 
were  made  to  turn  the  coal  industry  of  the  country 
over  to  the  Government  for  management  or  mis¬ 
management.  Even  now  this  attempt  to  regulate 
the  coal  business  is  still  being  proposed  and  advocated 
very  strongly  by  members  of  Congress. 

Continued  high  freight  rates,  and  high  wages  for 
miners  have  held  the  prices  of  coal  out  of  reach  of 
many  consuming  channels.  All  attempts  to  lower 
freight  rates  and  miners’  wages  only  added  weight  to 
the  burden  already  existing  by  merely  exciting  the 
consuming  elements  into  an  expectation  of  cheaper 
coal  prices. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  year  has 
brought  about  an  improvement  in  a  general  way  in 
the  coal  trade.  While  coal  production  was  low,  con¬ 
sumer  demand  unusually  dull,  prices  falling  and  sales 
smaller  in  volume,  all  of  these  conditions  had  to  be 
met  sooner  or  later  before  the  big  upward  swing  in 
the  coal  trade  and  business  in  general  could  set  in. 

Number  of  Failures  Small. 

Business  failures  in  the  Chicago  coal  market  have 
been  few  and  all  unimportant  during  1921.  Not  only 
this,  but  many  new  wholesale  and  retail  concerns  as 
well  as  operating  companies  have  entered  the  local 
coal  trade  during  the  past  months  and  it  is  a  credit 
to  the  Chicago  market  that  all  of  them  have 
weathered  a  storm  of  business  depression  and  are 
now  set  for  better  business  during  the  coming  year. 
There  was  hardly  a  week  during  the  year  just 
closing  that  one  or  more  new  concerns,  either 
retail  or  wholesale,  did  not  open  up  for  business. 

I  here  were  also  several  important  changes  in  mine 
ownership  and  sales  representation  on  the  Chicago 
coal  mart. 

.  Chicago’s  retail  coal  merchants  have  had  to  hustle 
in  a  manner  seldom  necessary  in  former  years  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet  during  1921.  Most  of  the 
retailers  entered  1921  with  heavy  stocks  of  high 
priced  coal,  and  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  mild  winter  weather  conditions  worked 
against  them  in  disposing  of  their  supplies.  This 
caused  a  heavy  carry-over  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months.  With  high  priced  coal  in  their  yards, 
and  the  market  prices  falling  during  the  year,  dealers 
not  only  had  their  investment  tied  up  but  were  forced 
to  sell  much  coal  at  losses  in  order  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  and  hold  their  trade. 

Thus  far  this  winter  there  has  been  a  very  meager 
demand  from  the  consuming  public  for  coal.  The 
weather  has  been  mild,  with  only  occasional  and 
short  cold  waves  to  stimulate  buying.  The  idea  that 
coal  prices  are  still  too  high  is  deeply  set  in  the 
buyers’  minds  and  based  on  1914  prices  this  conten¬ 
tion  is  true.  But  the  buyers  overlook  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  price  of  coal,  namely  the  high  freight 
rates  and  the  wages  demanded  and  being  paid  to 
miners. 

Railroad  buying  of  coal  has  been  of  a  hand  to 
mouth  nature  during  the  entire  year.  The  railroads 
continued  the  policy  of  buying  only  for  immediate 
needs  and  on  the  open  market,  disregarding  contracts 
in  most  cases,  a  policy  they  established  early  in  the 
year  and  persisted  in  despite  the  financial  aid  received 
from  the  government  and  the  general  improvement 
m  the  volume  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

Steam  trade  has  been  slow  during  the  year,  Sep¬ 


tember  probably  proving  the  best  month  of  the  year 
on  steam  business.  Manufacturing  plants  entered 
the  present  year  working  at  a  minimum.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  muchly  ill-advertised  “buyers’ 
strike  ’  was  in  full  sway  about  a  year  ago  this  time. 
Merchants  the  country  over  were  stocked  with  high 
priced  merchandise  and  had  no  buyers.  This  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  cessation  of  manufac¬ 
turing  activities  in  many  lines  and  the  situation  was 
reflected  in  the  steam  trade.  Gradually  the  mer¬ 
chants  worked  off  their  high  priced  stocks  and  began 
to  place  orders  with  the  manufacturers. 

This  brought  the  improvement  that  was  noted  in 
the  steam  coal  trade  late  in  the  summer  months — an 
improvement  in  demand  that  was  noticeable  but  not 
important.  Since  the  first  of  September  there  has 
been  a  slow  but  steady  recuperation  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  lines.  First  the  steel  mills  resumed  operation 
m  a  moderate  way,  then  the  clothing  manufacturers 
broadened  their  activities,  this  was  followed  by  a 
pick-up  in  the  production  of  furniture  factories  in 
and  near  Chicago. 

Smaller  factories,  manufacturing  household  goods 
became  really  active  about  the  first  of  November’ 
and  the  Chicago  wholesalers  in  steam  coal  thought 
the  revival  had  set  in  for  certain.  However  it  was 
ater  realized  when  these  factories  again  became 
quiet,  that  the  rush  was  merely  in  response  to 
merchants  calling  for  Holiday  merchandise. 

Small  Country  Trade. 

Chicago  coal  men  have  had  an  exceptionally  small 
business  this  year  from  the  country  trade— the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  call  for  coal  from  small  town  dealers 
has  been  very  light.  This  was  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  grain  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  low  prices  ruling  generally  for  farm 
products  The  farmer  has  not  had  the  money  to 
buy  coal  and  m  many  cases  he  found  it  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  burn  corn  instead  of  offering  it  on  the 
market  at  the  low  figures  being  quoted.  While  the 
stones  of  farmers  burning  corn  instead  of  coal  were 
generally  greatly  exaggerated,  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
corn  was  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  true  of 
many  farmers,  that  they  are  living  in  one  room— the 
kitchen,  where  the  cook-stove  must  be  fired-as  much 
as  possible. 

Receipts  of  coal  via  the  Great  Lakes  this  year  were 
heavy.  Much  coking  coal  was  received  at  plants  near 
Chicago  by  way  of  the  water  route,  Gary  and  South 
Chicago  getting  much  of  this  class  of  coal  An¬ 
thracite  movement  both  by  rail  and  by  water  con- 
tinued  in  good  volume  during  the  summer  and  fall 
Ihe  screenings  market  has  labored  under  widely 
varying  price  and  demand  conditions  during  the  past 
year.  With  orders  for  prepared  sizes  usually  very 
scant,  the  screenings  market  ruled  strong  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year. 

m™S  haAs  been  *  consignment  year  on  the  Chicago 
t  k  t/u  f  year  for  distress  coal  on  track,  a  time 
when  the  buyer  made  the  price,  rather  than  the  seller 
Brice  cutting  was.  practiced  by  some  of  the  local 
concerns,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  in  order  to  move 
coal  supplies  regardless  of  profit  or  loss.  Operators 

KSia  a  sood  part  of  ,heir  °”tpn,s  a* 

Coal  production,  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  was  far 

shmWflnn°rma  dUnng  the  year  just  closing.  Mines 
ut  down  in  many  cases  and  the  operators  preferred 

not  to  .  produce  ratner  than  produce  at  a  loss  In 

tlirpp  ,mstances  mmes  were  run  but  two  or 
,bree,  days  a  week  as  an  average.  Figures  on  In- 

tembV  ^Uf°n  f°r  the  fiscaI  year  ending  Sep- 
ember  30th  have  just  been  issued.  The  State’s 

773  4^  tonr  PThed  TaVhe  V6ry  l0W  figUre  «  £ 

//P,444  tons.  The  Indiana  mmes  worked  on  an 
verage  of  only  148  days  during  the  year.  The  pro- 

UCtlanmfi8yreS  are  d)vided  as  follows:  Machine 
ZT%ZktCOa1’  57Ai6  tons>  P^d  mine  block 

egfiAoVf64  .  ;  T3Chme  mined  bituminous,  11,- 

ons’.  Picked  mined  bituminous,  10  039S20 
tons ;  and  strip  mined  coal,  951,693  tons.  ’  ’ 

trend*  ffirTh  ^  yea"  were  on  the  downward 

trend  for  the  most  part,  although  a  stronger  nrice 

movement  was  noticed  between  April  and  August 

but  this  bullish  movement  did  not  stand  when  S 

available inFd  r°W  demand  and  lar®e  suppliS 
availaffie.  Franklin  County  mine  run  for  examnle 

sold  between  $2.00  and  $3.50  during  the  year  the 

highest  price  prevailing  during  August. 


YEAR  AT  BUFFALO 

Quiet  Business  and  Declining  Prices  Tell  the 
Story  of  1921. 

The  Buffalo  coal  trade  has  in  general  shared  in  the 
ups  and  downs — mostly  downs — that  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  other  coal  markets  of  the  country.  Little 
that  is  peculiar  to  this  section  has  taken  place,  though 
that  little  is  of  account  to  the  trade,  no  doubt,  and 
especially  to  such  members  of  it  as  have  to  do  with 
the  trade  which  passes  through  Buffalo. 

It  has  been  a  hard  year  and  at  the  close  of  it 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  worst  is  still  to 
come,  speaking  more  especially  of  the  bituminous 
trade.  This  is  because  more  coal  has  been  sold  and 
delivered  to  consumers  than  they  have  present  need 
of,  and  also  because  the  consumption,  which  ought 
. y  this  time  to  begin  to  come  up  to  meet  it,  is  not 
increasing  yet. 

Buffalo  has  about  a  dozen  operators  in  the  soft 
coal  trade,  all  but  one  or  so  interested  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  districts  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  and  there¬ 
abouts,  but  the  mines  have  mostly  proved  a  burden 
since  the  big  bulge  of  1920  created  such  a  furore 
and  then  subsided  into  a  more  and  more  stagnant 
condition.  As  the  year  closes,  most  of  these  mines 
are  either  shut  down  indefinitely  or  running  spas¬ 
modically,  which  amounts  to  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  days  a  week.  As  a  rule  these  mines  were  and 

loon  are,  c°mmitted  t0  the  wage  scale  of  August 
1  .  ’  which  was  forced  on  the  operators  by  the 
miners  when  coal  was  bringing  such  fabulous  prices 
but  which  were  not  generally  reduced  again  when 
coal  was  selling  at  cost  or  less. 

New  Coals  Introduced. 

So  it  happens  that  the  coal  coming  into  the  Buf¬ 
falo  market  has  in  some  cases  paid  maximum  wages 
and  some  has  paid  75  cents  a  ton  or  so  less,  as  the 
operators  have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  miners.  For 
a  while  the  lower  wages  controlled  the  trade  when 
the  consumers  did  not,  then  outside  coals  began  to 
come  in,  for  they  could  overcome  a  higher  freight 
rate  if  they,  too,  were  mined  at  a  reduced  rate.  There 
were  soon  coals  from  the  Westmoreland,  Latrobe, 
Connellsville  and  other  far-away  districts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  a  little  from  West  Virginia.  The 
amount  of  soft  coal  received  by  lake  was  126,480  tons 
during  the  past  season.  Some  of  the  new  coals  were 
not  favorites  and  the  old  Pittsburgh,  No.  8  and  Alle¬ 
gheny.  Valley  varieties  held  their  own. 

A.s  it  looks  now,  the  April  adjustment  of  wages 
will  again  shut  out  these  foreign  coals,  but  the  No  8 
which  used  to  be  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
Buffalo  market,  has  come  to  stay  and  for  this  reason 
several  Ohio  companies  have  lately  established 
branch  offices  in  the  city.  It  looks  like  a  dubious 
move  to  open  a  new  office  now,  and  some  may  think 
a  second  time  and  withdraw  them,  but  others  say  that 

ti“e  t0  do  so-  The  trade  will  be 
well  in  hand  by  the  time  the  demand  returns 

It  was  thought  early  in  the  year  that  prices  could 
not  be  crowded  down  much  lower,  for  they  were  al¬ 
ready  down  to  cost  on  the  average,  but  they  have 
slowly  sagged  all  the  year,  till  now  not  even  the  best 
bituminous  sells  for  more  than  $2.75  per  net  ton  at 
the  mmes  and  there  are  sales  for  less  than  a  dollar. 


Anthracite  Has  Its  Ups  and  Downs. 

nrS  I”?™1  StatC  °f  thC  S°ft  COal  trade,  it  is 
probable  that  hard  coal  has  made  a  year  of  still  more 

strange  history.  The  demand  was  about  ordinary 
early  m  the  year  and  an  average  amount  of  coal 
went  into  consumers’  hands.  There  was  from  the 
hrst  though,  much  complaint  of  high  prices,  and  no 
explanation  as  to  the  cost  of  coal  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  would  be  accepted.  Coal  was  too  high  and 
ust  come  down.  On  this  account  a  good  many  con¬ 
ing1  list  refUS6d  t0  bUy  and  they  are  Sti11  0n  the  wait- 

*  harnS  n°W  that  a  lot  of  Pe°Ple  are  getting 
short  of  money,  so  that  the  year  ends  with  buying 

How  the  lghtf3S  *  W3S  duHng  the  summer  ^ason. 

sa  r  V  ?0mg  to  COme  out  is  hard  to 

say,  tor  the  anthracite  mines  are  obliged  to  shut 

wn  oi  want  of  storage  room,  something  that  prob- 
ably  never  happened  before  in  cold  weather 

ihe  independent  anthracite  mines  are  very  hard 
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hit  by  the  turn  of  the  trade.  They  were  largely  shut 
down  during  the  summer,  on  the  claim  that  they  could 
not  run  and  make  a  profit  at  the  warm-weather  stage 
of  prices  and  demand.  Now  for  the  demand  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  light  that  these  same  mines  have  to  close 
again,  after  an  effort  to  get  under  way  during  the 
fall,  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  also  a  good  reply  to 
the  charge  that  coal  is  too  high. 

Such  a  difference  between  the  lack  of  demand  in 
December  and  the  fairly  panicky  demand  for  it  in 
some  recent  years  is  really  past  all  understanding. 
Anthracite  mines  largely  closed  down  before  the 
holidays  and  they  will  open  at  a  slow  pace  in  the 
new  year,  for  there  is  no  storage  room  for  the  coal 
and  mining  will  now  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
actual  demand. 

The  lake  movement  was  heavy  through  the  season 
from  Buffalo,  being  at  one  time  600,000  tons  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season  of  1920,  but  quite  an  amount  had 
been  carried  over  on  the  upper  lakes,  so  the  shipment 
was  slowed  down  late  in  the  fall  to  a  total  of  3,810,315 
net  tons,  as  compared  with  3,584,286  tons  in  1920. 
Lack  of  dock  room  prevented  heavier  shipments,  for 
the  buying  on  the  upper  lakes  has  been  as  slow  as 
anywhere,  instead  of  taking  everything  as  soon  as 
unloaded,  as  in  1920. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Year  Closes  with  Quietness  Prevailing  in 
All  Branches  of  Trade. 

Little  in  the  way  of  interest  has  transpired  in  the 
New  York  anthracite  market  this  week.  As  dealers 
have  comfortable  stocks  and  are  not  in  urgent  need 
of  fresh  supplies,  they  are  holding  back  orders  until 
;  after  the  turn  of  the  year  to  save  the  transportation 
tax. 

It  is  expected  there  will  be  considerable  business 
released  next  week  as  a  result  of  these  postpone¬ 
ments,  but  much  depends  on  the  weather.  Retail 
trade  is  far  from  brisk,  and  until  stocks  begin  moving 
out  faster  the  dealers  will  not  be  able  to  increase  their 
purchases  to  any  material  extent. 

Few  collieries  worked  more  than  three  days  this 
week,  while  others  were  in  operation  only  two  days 
and  some  were  closed  altogether.  Independent  coal  in 
all  sizes  can  now  be  had  under  the  circular,  although 
the  discounts  are  not  large  in  the  case  of  stove  and 
nut.  Those  two  sizes  are  bringing  from  $7.75  to 
$8.10,  while  egg  ranges  from  $6.75  to  7.25,  and  pea 
coal  from  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Steam  sizes  are  practically  unchanged  as  to  de¬ 
mand  and  price,  No.  1  buckwheat  being  quotable  at 
$2.50  to  $3  for  ordinary  grades;  rice  from  $1.75  to 
$2.25,  and  barley  from  $1  to  $1.35. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  users  still  maintain  their  waiting  at¬ 
titude,  and  the  trade  is  watching  with  interest  for 
some  indication  as  to  how  soon  they  intend  to  abandon 
it.  The  signs  are  not  very  clear  so  far,  for  while  it  is 
generally  believed  that  coal  is  being  burned  up  faster 
than  it  is  being  mined,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  how 
long  the  average  stock  pile  will  hold  out  without 
replenishment. 

Many  operators  are  looking  for  a  picking  up  in 
demand  before  January  is  many  days  old,  and  have 
advanced  their  quotations  on  business  running  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  mouth.  Consumers,  however,  have 
not  started  buying  freely  for  next  month’s  shipment. 

Prices  show  little  change  and  are  about  as  follows 
for  average  grades  of  the  different  classifications: 
Pool  1  $2.75-$3  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71, 
$2.35-$2.50 ;  Pool  9,  $2.15-$2.40;  Pool  10,  $1.85-$2; 
Pool  11,  $1.65-$1.85 ;  Pools  31  and  61,  $2-$2.25;  Pools 
30  and  60,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.50-$1.65; 
Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.40-$1.60;  gas  slack,  $1.35- 
$1.60. 

Coal  at  tidewater  is  selling  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  per 
gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  9;  $5  to  $5.25  for 
Pool  10,  and  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  Pool  11  and  mis- 
i  cellaneous  grades. 


To  stop  advertising  is  a  good  deal  like  throwing 
up  the  sponge — an  acknowledgment  of  defeat. 


PAST  WEEK  AT  BOSTON 


Prices  Are  at  Last  Firming  Up  a  Little — Tax 
Exemption  Will  Help  Trade. 

As  1921  draws  to  its  close,  it  might  be  expected 
that  coal  men  would  have  some  cheerful  sentiments 
with  which  to  greet  the  new  year,  but  conditions 
have  been  in  such  a  demoralized  state,  at  least  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  making  profit,  that  it  will 
need  something  more  than  good  resolutions  to  give 
a  good  start  to  the  New  Year.  Prices  though  they 
give  some  evidence  of  having  reached  bottom  are 
no  higher  than  they  were  last  week. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  firming  of 
prices  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  best  New  River  being 
quoted  at  $4.70  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  which  is  some 
15  or  20  cents  above  the  lowest  prices  named  in  the 
preceding  week.  Pool  1,  Pocahontas  or  New  .River 
coal  on  cars,  Boston,  is  still  $6.25  nevertheless, 
though  some  coal  has  been  sold  on  cars  at  $6.35  and 
even  $6.50.  This  firming  tendency  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  surplus  coal  of  the  better  quality  has 
been  cleaned  up  at  Hampton  Roads ;  in  fact  it  is  as¬ 
serted  in  the  trade  here  that  a  number  of  shippers 
have  overdrawn  their  supply. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  there  will  be  something 
approaching  a  shortage  of  the  best  Southern  coal 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  because  so  many  of 
the  mines  have  closed  down  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
market.  A  shortage  is  hardly  likely,  however,  though 
the  firming  tendency  in  price  may  continue  and  the 
re-establishment  of  a  $6.50  quotation  on  cars,  Bos¬ 
ton,  for  pool  1,  Southern  coal,  become  a  fact  very 
soon. 

Pennsylvania  coal  shows  no  change,  the  demand 
being  as  indifferent  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  and 
the  movement  as  sluggish  as  ever.  The  best  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous,  especially  that  from  Cambria 
County,  maintains  its  level  around  $3  net  ton  mines, 
while  quotations  under  that  figure  are  made  to  suit 
any  taste,  even  as  low  as  $1.50,  though  the  matter  of 
quality  becomes,  of  course,  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion. 

New  England  Receipts  Fair. 

It  is  stated  that  the  shipment  of  bituminous  coal 
to  New  England  during  the  current  year  has  ap¬ 
proached  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s  receipts,  in  spite 
of  the  stagnant  conditions  prevailing  the  past  four  or 
five  months.  Railroads  have  had  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  matter  of  supply  and  have  been  buying 
coal  readily.  It  is  estimated  that  at  present  they 
have  from  45  to  60  days’  supply  on  hand.  This  last 
week  was  not  expected  to  bring  business  of  any 
volume.  Most  of  the  coal  sold  was  such  as  was 
absolutely  needed,  being  taken  by  small  dealers  who 
have  little  if  any  place  for  storage  and  whose  re¬ 
quirements  are  met  by  small  regular  shipments. 

The  big  public  utility  and  industrial  concerns  are 
well  stocked.  Moreover,  buyers  are  waiting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lopping  off  of  the  Government  tax 
on  freight  January  1st,  which  amounts  to  about  11 
cents  on  Southern  coal  and  16  cents  on  Pennsylvania 
coal.  Another  factor  militating  against  additional 
purchases  is  the  desire  of  purchasers  to  keep  down 
their  inventory  in  the  current  year  to  its  lowest 
figure. 

As  for  anthracite,  there  has  not  been  a  single  con¬ 
structive  factor  come  to  view  in  the  past  fortnight 
that  would  make  for  optimism.  Prices  are  dragging 
on  the  very  bottom  and  yet  dealers  are  making  no 
effort  to  take  on  additional  supplies.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  householder  has  not  yet  decided  to  come 
into  the  market  and  relieve  the  retailer  of  his  oner¬ 
ous  burden.  As  long  as  there  is  a  buyers’  strike— 
and  that  is  what  it  amounts  to— with  buying  entirely 
hand-to-mouth,  the  hard  coal  business  will  remain  in 
the  doldrums. 

Egg  coal  has  actually  been  driven  below  $6.50,  with 
certain  shippers  apparently  willing  to  take  $6.25  for 
considerable  quantities,  while  stove  and  nut  is  easily 
obtainable  under  company  circular,  around  $8.  Pea 
is  soft  at  $4.50  and  even  lower  prices  have  been 
quoted.  All  in  all,  the  situation  bids  fair  to  remain 
in  the  memory  of  the  independent  wholesaler  as  a 
“sore  spot.”  No  especial  brightening  of  prospects 
is  visible  at  the  present  writing.  Hope,  rather  than 
expectations,  frames  the  window  for  the  coming  year. 
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Greetings,  Calendars,  Etc.,  Received. 

We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of 
holiday  greetings,  calendars,  etc.,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  “S.  and  S’ 
barley,  anthracite,  Bankers  Building,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Whalton  S.  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  1  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

John  S.  Van  Epps,  D.  &  H.  anthracite  coal, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Rafetto  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Finance  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  “Old  Com¬ 
pany’s”  anthracite  coal,  437  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  steamship  brokers,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Frederic  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  shippers  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coal,  143  Liberty  street, 
New  York. 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co.,  miners  and  shippers 
of  Pen-Mar  bituminous  coal,  90  West  street. 
New  York. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  shippers  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  143  Liberty  street,  New 
York. 

Wentz  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of  Dependable 
Coal,  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Watkins  Coal  Co.,  566  Madison  avenue,  New 
York. 

Fuel  Corporation  of  America,  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

Frank  H.  Beach,  General  Eastern  Agent,  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  deL.  Hendrickson  &  Co.,  bituminous  coal, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

J.  B.  McMurrich,  Oswego  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Coaldale  Mining  Co.,  350  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Detroit  Coal  Exchange,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  P.  Weaver  Coal  Co.,  Canadian  outlet  for 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals,  Montreal, 
P.  Q. 

Peerless  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Cosgrove  &  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of 
Franco  and  Thermal  bituminous  coal,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

The  Berwind-White  CM.  Co.,  miners  and 
shippers  of  Eureka,  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal,  11  Broadway,  New  YY>rk. 
Cortright  Coal  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of 
Beaver  bituminous  coal,  Pennsylvania  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Boyd,  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  Millspaugh  &  Green  Co.,  agents  D.  &  H., 
anthracite  coal,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lediard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  steamship  and  smithing 
coal,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Gavin  Rowe,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 
C.  P.  Brodhead  Coal  Co.,  Shippers  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous  coal,  29  Broadway, 
New  York. 


John  L.  Lewis,  international  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  has  notified  union  officials  in 
the  anthracite  region  that  he  expects  to  preside  at 
the  tri-district  convention  which  will  meet  at 
Shamokin  on  January  17th  to  formulate  wage  de¬ 
mands  in  the  hard  coal  field. 


Max  Endle,  of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  has  sold  his  coal 
business  to  the  City  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  of  that  town. 
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Demand  for  Welsh  Coal  at  High  Pressure. 

Cardiff  Docks  so  Congested  with  Export  Business  that  Three  Shifts  a  Day  Are  Being 
Planned  and  Prices  Show  an  Advancing  Tendency. 


Cardiff,  Dec.  16. — All  Cardiff  collieries  are  full  up 
with  business  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  fully 
stemmed  to  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  No¬ 
vember  the  free  on  board  prices  declined  to  the 
lowest  level  of  the  year,  but  during  the  past  week 
prices  are  on  the  rise,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
heavy  demand  which  keeps  up  and  which  temporarily 
at  all  events,  shows  no  signs  of  subsiding. 

There  are  inquiries  on  the  Cardiff  Market  for 
35,000  tons  of  best  Welsh  large  or  for  North  Country 
coals  on  account  of  the  Norwegian  State  Railways. 
During  November  106,900  tons  of  British  coals  were 
dispatched  to  the  Argentine,  and  business  in  that 
direction  shows  signs  of  expansion.  The  increase  of 
business  with  South  America  is  attributed  to  the 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  Welsh  coal,  together  with 
the  sharp  decline  which  has  occured  in  South  Ameri¬ 
can  freight  rates.  During  the  past  five  weeks  the 
freight  rate  to  Plate  ports  having  declined  from  21/- 
to  14/-.  There  are  numerous  steamers  seeking 
freights  for  South  America  at  the  reduced  rates  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  better  homeward  freights  obtainable, 
which  are  attracting  them  outwards. 

Welsh  exports  to  India  are  also  expanding  and 
there  are  large  inquiries  on  the  Cardiff  market  for 
Railways  of  India  and  for  other  purposes,  but  business 
in  respect  to  certain  large  Indian  inquiries  has  not 
yet  materialized. 

November  Exports  by  Countries. 

Exports  from  the  British  fields  are  expanding  in 
almost  all  directions.  During  the  month  of  November 
the  official  figures  now  published  show  that: — 

190,296  tons  were  exported  to  Sweden 
85,604  tons  were  exported  to  Norway 
51,021  tons  were  exported  to  Portugal 
111,779  tons  were  exported  to  Spain 
497,067  tons  were  exported  to  Italy 
1,033,986  tons  were  exported  to  France 
221,936  tons  were  exported  to  Egypt 
104,086  tons  were  exported  to  British  India 

Exports  by  Weeks. 


The  exports  from  South  Wales  ports  for  the  three 
weeks  ended  December  9th  were  in  the  following 
directions : — 


To 

Nov.  25  th. 

Dec.  2nd. 

Dec.  9th. 

France  . 

135,598 

183,130 

Italy  . 

52,331 

76,167 

S.  Ameri  a  . 

31,594 

52,537 

48,038 

Spain  . 

20,144 

15,987 

33,332 

Portugal  . 

Greece  . 

14,670 

9,545 

10,617 

4,199 

British  Depots  . . . 

47,440 

67,014 

39,413 

Other  Countries  . . 

97,079 

80,236 

53,923 

In  the  week  ending  December  9th,  therefore,  the 
total  exports  from  South  Wales  were  438,202  tons, 
which  total  has  only  been  exceeded  three  times  previ¬ 
ously  this  year.  The  total  shipped  to  France  during 
the  week  ended  December  9th,  183,130  tons,  was  a 
record  week’s  shipment  for  the  year.  Italy  has  also 
taken  increased  quantities— to  Genoa  alone  30,387 
tons  were  shipped  in  the  above  week. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

On  the  Cardiff  coal  market  firm  conditions  prevail 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  collieries  to  entertain  further 
business  for  prompt  shipment.  The  approximate 


ruling  prices  are: — 

Large.  (Steam)  F.O  B 

Best  Admiralty  .  25/- to  26/- 

Second  Admiralty  .  24/9  to  25/- 

^est  Drys  .  24/6  to  25/- 

Best  Monmouthshires  .  23/- to  24/- 

Second  Monmouthshires  .  23/- to  23/6 

Ordinary  Cardiff  Large .  22/6  to  23/- 

S malls. 

Best  Steams  .  17/6  to  18/6 

Ordinaries  .  14/- to  17/- 


Inferiors  .  12/-  to  14/— 

Washed  Nuts  .  27/6  to  37/6 

Washed  Smalls  .  17/6  to  18/6 

Coke  for  Export .  35/- to  45/- 

Patent  Fuel  .  26/- to  28/6 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  low-volatile  steam  nuts, 
as  the  Continental  demand  keeps  high  and  they  are 
still  being  largely  used  to  replace  the  anthracite  nuts, 
which  are  commanding  up  to  75/-  free  on  board. 

Night  Work  at  Docks  Proposed. 

The  docks  at  Cardiff  are  full  of  steamers  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  been  waiting  for  days  for 
loading  berths.  The  dock  congestion,  which  has  been 
prevailing  for  some  time,  has  brought  forth  a  demand 
by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  shipment 
of  coal  shall  take  place  at  night-times.  At  present 
only  two  shifts  are  worked  and  there  is  no  night  work 
but,  with  the  expanding  exports  it  is  becoming  impera¬ 
tive  that  longer  working  hours  be  arranged  if  delays 
to  steamers  are  to  be  avoided.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
the  15th  December  strong  representations  were 
agreed  upon  to  be  made  to  the  railway  companies  to 
endeavor  to  institute  three  shifts  in  place  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  two  shifts. 

The  approximate  current  prices  which  are  being 
obtained  by  Cardiff  exporters  for  best  Welsh  Admir¬ 
alty  large  coal  shipped  to  Italy  are  39/-  c.  i.  f.  in 
large  cargoes ;  up  to  40/6  in  medium-sized  cargoes, 
and  about  41/6  in  smaller  cargoes,  while  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  deliver  good  Monmouthshire  bituminous  coal 
at  various  West  Italian  ports  at  about  38/-  to  39/9 
c.  i.  f.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  steamer. 

On  the  freight  market  the  difficulty  in  securing 
coal  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  places  a  large 
quantity  of  tonnage  available  for  charter,  but  rates 
remain  steady  and  except  in  the  South  American 
dnection  and  Port  Said,  where  there  is  weakness, 
they  show  no  material  alteration. 


Freight  Rates 

Approximate  ruling  frei 
Cardiff  to: — 

Alexandria  ...15/-  16/6 

Algiers  .  11/6 

Amsterdam  .  7/6 

Antwerp  .  8/- 

Bordeaux  .  7/6 

Barcelona  .  13/_ 

Brest  .  7/6 

Bombay  . 19/6  20/6 

Bilbao  .  8/6 

Cartagena  .  13/6 

Cherbourg  .  7/6 

Constantinople  . . .  16/- 
Genoa,  Savona  and 
near  ports...  11/6  14/— 
(According  to  size.) 

Ghent  .  8/- 

Gibralter  .  10/6 

'Huelva  .  11/6 


from  Cardiff. 

ghts  are : — 

Cardiff  to: — 

Lisbon .  ll/_ 

Las  Palmas  .  11/6 

Malaga  .  13/— 

Malta  . 12/6  13/- 

Marseilles  .  13/- 

Oporto  .  16/- 

Piraeus  .  16/- 

Port  Said .  15/— 

Rio  de  Janeiro...  14/3 

Rouen  . 6/9  8/9 

(According  to  size.) 

Sicily  .  14/— 

Singapore .  21/6 

Valencia  .  13/— 

Vigo  .  13/6 

St.  Vincent  CV. . .  11/9 

Trieste  .  14/6 

Venice  .  14/6 


Normal  Weather  the  Best. 

In  view  of  the  comments  that  have  been  heard 
to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  during  the  early  p; 
of  he  winter  having  hampered  the  trade,  it  may 
well  to  mention  the  complaints  heard  at  other  tin 

'vit  regard  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  sev« 

weather. 

When  trucking  is  hampered  by  snow  and  hart 
ransportation  is  impeded  by  ice,  there  is  undoubted 
much  extra  expense  involved  which  goes  far  to  off: 
the  advantage  of  additional  business  done  by  reas 
ot  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Upon  reflection,  we  think  that  the  majority  of  t 
trade  will  join  with  us  in  the  belief  that  good  avera 
winter  weather  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  ' 
the  long  run,  rather  than  a  season  of  exception 
severity .  which  brings  its  detrimental  features 
well  as  its  advantages. 


NEW  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN 

Mine  Superintendent  Devises  a  System  That 
Gives  Satisfaction  All  Around. 

Rene  Brunet,  general  superintendent  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Coal  Mines  Co.  and  the  Granny  Branch  Coal  Co., 
has  solved  the  wage  problem  at  the  West  Virginia 
operations  under  his  charge  by  virtually  taking  the 
men  into  partnership. 

For  six  months  the  mines  were  obliged  to  remain 
idle  because  Kanawha  County,  in  which  they  are 
located,  is  an  organized  district  and  the  union  refused 
to  sanction  a  reduction  in  wages  that  would  enable 
the  owners  to  meet  non-union  competition.  To 
operate  on  the  union  scale  and  sell  the  output  in  the 
open  market  meant  a  loss  of  at  least  50  cents  a  ton. 


Rene  Brunet 

General  Superintendent  of  the  Empire  Coal  Mines  Co. 
and  Granny  Branch  Ccal  Co. 

So  the  mines  closed  down  and  the  workers  and 
their  families  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  hard 
winter  until  Mr.  Brunet  hit  upon  his  co-operative 
idea.  The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  It  provides  that  the 
management  shall  have  a  fixed  profit  on  each  ton 
mined,  the  balance  of  the  money  received  for  the  sale 
of  the  ccal  being  divided  proportionately  and  equally 
between  all  the  men. 

This  arrangement  appealed  to  the  latter,  and  also 
met  with  the  sanction  of  the  local  union  officials.  It 
was  put  into  effect  and  has  been  working  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  both  sides.  The  owners  are  getting  some 
return  on  their  investment;  the  employes  are  securing 
steady  work  and  making  enough  to  live  on.  Their 
earnings  rise  and  fall  with  price  fluctuations,  but 
there  is  always  something  coming  in,  which  was  more 
than  could  be  said  before  the  plan  was  introduced. 

Ernest  B.  DeLigny  is  president  of  both  companies, 
and  director  of  several  other  corporations,  and  James 
Marshall  is  vice-president. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  develop 
the  Granny  Branch  ccal  property  to  a  capacity  of 
approximately  1,000  tons  daily.  The  mines  are 
already  electrically  equipped.  The  company  owns 
in  fee  the  land  where  it  is  operating  and  has  an 
option  to  buy  1,100  acres  of  coal  tracts  adjoining  its 
property.  Ernest  B.  DeLigny,  Jr.,  its  secretary,  is 
also  the  superintendent  of  the  Granny  Branch  Coal  Co. 


While  the  suspension  of  operations  is  always  an 
unpleasant  procedure,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  the  policy  most  effective  in  putting  the  market 
in  a  more  healthy  condition. 
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Standardizing  Coal  Contracts  and  Specifications. 

Simplicity,  Equity  and  Practicability  Should  Be  Characteristics  of  All  Contracts, 
Whether  on  a  Specification  Basis  or  Not,  Says  Mr.  Bell. 


From  an  address  by  Hubb  Bell,  sales  chemist, 
United  States  Testing  Co.,  New  York,  and  chairman 
,f  a  sub-committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  Materials  which  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
standard  form  of  contract  and  specifications  for  use 
in  the  purchase  of  steam  coaL 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  large  manufacturing 
oncerns  in  this  country,  where  every  attention  is 
riven  to  systematizing  and  regulating  the  depart¬ 
ments,  very  little,  if  any,  consideration  is  given  to 
he  natural  resources— coal— the  economical  consump- 
ion  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  in 
the  generation  of  power.  The  first  cost  of  the  fuel, 
its  adaptability  to  the  furnace  and  economic  firing 
by  the  fireman,  in  a  great  many  instances  make  or 
break  competition  and  profits. 

The  purchasing  of  the  fuel,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  is  done  by  a  purchasing  agent 
whose  business  it  is  to  buy  coal  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible,  regardless  of  type  and  quality.  It  is  usually 
not  the  fuel  that  gives  the  most  heat  per  ton,  but 
the  coal  that  gives  the  most  bulk  per  dollar  that  is 
turned  over  to  the  engineer  for  steam  producing 
purposes. 

In  buying  an  automobile,  a  pump  or  a  generator 
the  purchaser  usually  exhausts  the  possibilities  of 
the  make  under  consideration,  and  because  of  the 
;  lump  sum  costs  gives  rigid  instructions  regarding  the 
intelligent  operation  of  the  machine.  In  the  purchase 
of  fuel,  whose  cost  is  no  less  and  usually  many  times 
greater,  only  extended  over  a  continuous  period,  a 
corresponding  investigation  and  regular  supervision 

will  bring  even  higher  returns. 

It  has  been  a  surprise  to  a  great  many  managers 
and  purchasing  agents,  when  this  has  been  done,  to 
:  learn  that  such  a  study  of  fuel  values,  made  at  each 
individual  plant,  has  resulted  in  a  saving  as  great  as 
25%  in  fuel  consumption,  with  corresponding  de¬ 
creased  cost  of  freight,  handling  of  ash  and  plant 
efficiency. 

Chemists  Often  at  Fault. 

Unfortunately  at  the  present  time,  specifications 
are  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties  because  they  are 
formulated  by  chemists  who,  generally  speaking, 
know  very  little  about  furnace  conditions  or  the 
actual  burning  of  the  coal  in  the  furnaces  themselves, 
and  very  often  attempt  to  prescribe  a  fuel  upon  an 
analytical  basis  without  regard  to  its  adaptability  to 
the  plant.  Consequently,  oftentimes,  these  specifica¬ 
tions  are  absurd. 

In  fact  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  specmca- 
tion,  calling  for  coal  to  be  delivered  on  a  heating 
value  or  B.  T.  U.  basis,  specified  that  the  B.  T.  U. 
delivered  per  pound  should  not  be  less  than  15,000. 
Of  course  this  standard  was  impossible,  especially  as 
the  coal  was  to  be  delivered  by  tide  from  fuels  mined 
in  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  a 
knowledge  of  the  localities  where  the  coal  is  mined 
and  the  cooperation  of  a  mechanical  engineer  and  a 
chemist  are  obviously  essential. 


Many  of  the  large  producers  are  quite  willing  to 
sell  on  a  specification  basis,  provided  they  may  be 
assured  of  fair  treatment.  Others  are  against  selling 
on  any  such  contract,  and  only  do  so  when  they  can¬ 
not  get  certain  large  contracts  in  any  other  way.  On 
the  whole  a  decided  reaction  has  set  in  among  coal 
sellers  against  the  analytical  specification  basis,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  about  the  large  users  and 
buyers. 

What  the  Specifications  Should  Include. 

As  a  general  conclusion,  it  is  believed  by  many 
chemists,  engineers  and  others,  that  after  the  buyer 
of  steam  coal  has  decided  on  the  description  of  coal 
he  desires  and  what  is  best  adapted  to  his  use,  there 
is  only  one  item  necessary  as  regards  analysis  in 
making  up  specifications ;  that  is,  the  percentage  of 
ash. 

A  standard  percentage  of  ash  of  a  given  kind  of 
coal  (field  or  seam)  insures  a  standard  B.  T.  U. 
value;  any  change  in  ash  percentage  makes  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  B.  T.  U.  value. 

The  softening  or  fusing  temperature  of  ash  is  a 
measure  of  its  clinkering  qualities,  although  seldom 
included  in  coal  specifications.  In  the  cases  of  plants 
which  operate  with  high  chimneys,  high  drafts  or 
necessary  heavy  overloads,  the  right  ash  and  fusing 
temperature  mean  no  clinkers  and  good  combustion 
results  if  the  coal  is  handled  properly. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  plants  having  forced 
draft,  blower  equipment  or  tall  stacks  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  use  a  coal  with  high  fusion  point  of  ash.  Again, 
plants  which  normally  operate  on  natural  draft,  but 
have  periodic  recurrence  of  power  overload,  find  it 
essential  either  to  use  a  selected  coal  of  high  fusion 
or  else  tc  provide  a  bunker  of  it  for  use  at  such 
times  in  order  to  keep  up  steam. 

When  smoke  laws  are  to  be  observed,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  specify  also  a  maximum  volatile  content 
of  the  coal,  although  even  here  it  would  generally 
be  advisable  and  economical  in  the  end  to  alter  fur¬ 
nace  and  boiler  conditions  so  that  higher  volatile, 
cheaper  (usually)  coals  could  be  used. 

Simplicity,  equity  and  practicability  should  be  the 
characteristics  of  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
coal,  whether  on  a  specification  basis  or  not. 

Some  Fall  by  Wayside. 

In  our  issue  of  October  1st  we  made  the.  following 
comment  on  current  and  prospective  business  condi- 
tions : 

“There  will  probably  be  some  business  difficulties 
in  December  as  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  year 
are  scanned  and  some  concerns  decide  that  drastic 
action  is  necessary.  That  will  be  following  six 
months  after  the  June  relapse  in  stocks,  and  in  like 
manner  we  can  predict  that  following  the  real  upturn 
in  prices  in  September  there  will  be  business  revival 
in  the  spring.” 

There  seems  some  justification  apparent  for  the 
above. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Tonnages 
Reflect  Prevailing  Depression. 

Soft  coal  production  declined  again  during  the 
week  ended  December  17,  and  established  a  new 
low  record  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  total 
output  of  bituminous  was  7,046,000  net  tons,  and  the 
average  per  working  day  1,174,000  tons.  The  lowest 
daily  average  in  any  December  of  the  past  eight 
years,  the  period  over  which  records  of  current  out¬ 
put  extend,  was  1,379,000  tons  in  1914. 

Expressing  the  same  idea  in  different  terms,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  present  production  is  at  the  rate 
of  only  362,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  latest  year  in 
which  the  country’s  needs  were  met  with  so  small 
an  amount  was  1908.  This  fact  is  the  more 
extraordinary  when  it  is  remembered  that  Decem¬ 
ber  is  ordinarily  a  month  of  maximum  output, 
and  that  the  country’s  normal  requirements  have  in¬ 
creased  by  175,000,000  tons  since  1908. 

The  lake  season  is  over,  and  the  seaborne  export 
trade  is  very  dull,  but  these  facts  alone  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  decrease  in  output.  It  is  evident  that 
coal  is  flowing  rapidly  out  of  storage,  for  7,000,000 
tons  a  week  is  insufficient  to  meet  current  con¬ 

sumption. 

The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  the  last  year : 

Net  Tons 

Week  ending:  1921  1920 

November  26  .  7,101,000  11,488,000 

December  3  . 7,105,000  12,812,000 

December  10  , . 7,298,000  12,865,000 

December  17  . 7,046,000  12,156,000 

Production  for  the  year  to  December  17th  was 
393,000,000  tons,  which  compares  with  533,000,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1920 ;  438,000,000  tons 
in  1919;  562,000,000  tons  in  1918,  and  532,000,000 
tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 


Anthracite  production  for ‘several  weeks  past,  as 
estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation : 

Net  Tons 

Week  ending:  •  1921  1920 

November  26  . 1,677,000  1,708,000 

December  3  . 1,845,000  2,070,000 

December  10  . 1,703,000  1,933,000 

December  17  . 1,611,000  1,998,000 


Despite  the  holiday  season,  which  develops  joy  in 
youthful  hearts  and  adds  mightily  to  the  activities 
of  many  retail  tradesmen,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  month 
of  December  is  seldom  a  period  of  satisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  world.  Even  in 
good  times  there  are  some  concerns  in  trouble  and 
with  them  it  is  a  season  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
leading  up  to  receivership  and  other  difficulties,  and 
more  than  a  few  times  unsatisfactory  news  has  broken 
in  that  month  that  has  caused  grave  unsettlement  in 
business,  even  when  subsequent  conditions  proved 
the  fallacy  of  earlier  statements.  Consider,  for  in¬ 
stance,  President  Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  message  in 
1895  and  President  Wilson’s  “Peace  without  Victory” 
message  in  1916. 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 


Many  Specifications  Unfair  to  Seller. 

Many  specifications  are  in  use  that  were  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purchasing  agent  only. 
They  are  often  loosely  drawn  up,  badly  worded,  un¬ 
fair  and  apparently  looking  only  to  obtain  the  best 
article  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  frequently  leave  out  entirely  or  dismiss 
in  a  few  words  the  most  important  item  the  sampling 

of  coal.  .-  . 

The  main  point  to  be  gained  for  the  specification 

contract  is  the  general  acceptance  of  the  main  prin¬ 
ciple  and  acknowledgment  of  its  value  and  fairness. 
Specifications  have  been  too  elaborate  and  in  many 
'  ’cases  coal  sellers  have  bid  blindly  because  they 
wanted  the  business,  adding  5%  to  10%  to  the  price 
to  cover  contingencies. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  mine  operators  and  selling 
1  agencies,  opinions  today  are  somewhat  divided. 


An  increase  in  tonnage  handled  at  Hampton  Roads 
piers  during  the  week  ended  December  17th  was  due 
to  recovery  in  coastwise  shipments  rather  than  to 
any  revival  of  the  export  trade.  The  total  quantity 
dumped  is  reported  at  294,540  net  tons,  an  increase 
of  35  per  cent.  Cargo  coal  consigned  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  ports  rose  from  134,476  to  197,705  tons.  Ex¬ 
ports  were  reported  to  be  39,595  tons,  barely  equal 


Week 

i - Foreign - \ 

Ended 

Cargo 

Bunker 

November 

26 . 

.  32,576 

32,660 

December 

3 . 

5,209 

20,712 

December 

10 . 

.  37,999 

23,892 

December 

17 . 

.  39,595 

33,145 

to  the  daily  rate  in  the  year  1920.  Tonnage  appear¬ 
ing  under  the  heading  “other  coastwise”  is  probably 
made  up  largely  of  coal  shipped  to  New  York  harbor 
and  vicinity.  This,  it  will  be  noted,  amounts  to  about 
80,000  tons  a  month. 

Details  regarding  tonnage  dumped,  as  reported  by 
the  three  coal  exchanges  at  Hampton  Roads,  are 
shown  below  in  net  tons : 


- New  England — — > 

Other 

Cargo 

Bunker 

Coastwise 

Total 

174,965 

2,972 

31,325 

274,498 

134,543 

1.883 

12,061 

174,408 

134,476 

2,600 

18,063 

217,030 

197,705 

5,287 

18,808 

294,540 
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New  YorK  Notes 


J.  M.  Cover,  sales  manager  of  the  Quemahoning 
Coal  Co.,  spent  part  of  the  week  in  Somerset,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Astel,  head  of  the  Astel  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland, 
was  calling  on  friends  in  the  local  trade  last  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

George  A.  Mcllroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co.,  No. 
1  Broadway,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  this  week 
with  a  severe  cold. 

A.  M.  Ogle,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  a  director  of 
the  Gano-Moore  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  been  in  town 
most  of  the  present  week. 

The  Commuters  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  con¬ 
cern  at  East  Rockaway.  G.  C.  and  R.  M.  Thom¬ 
son  are  among  the  incorporators. 

L.  E.  Goggin,  vice-president,  Gano,  Moore  Co., 
arrived  Wednesday  morning  on  the  steamship  Olym¬ 
pic  from  a  three  months’  business  trip  in  Europe. 

W.  T.  Coe,  European  manager  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  has  been  making  a  month’s  visit  on 
this  side,  after  an  extended  absence,  and  will  soon 
return  to  his  headquarters  in  London. 

__  George  W.  Fleming,  president  of  the  Elk  Horn 
Coal  Corporation,  is  critically  ill  at  Roosevelt  Hos¬ 
pital  as  a  result  of  complications  following  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  appendicitis  performed  on  Friday  of  last 

week. 

Stanley  D.  bobes,  who  resigns  as  eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  effective  December 
31st,  will  continue  to  represent  the  Wyatt  Coal  Sales 
Co.  in  seaboard  territory,  occupying  his  present  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Singer  Building. 

At  a  recent  meeting  E.  T.  Bedford,  chairman  of  the 
Corn  Products  .Refining  Co.,  was  elected  a  director 
of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  Inc.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
directors  declared  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  stock,  covering  results  of  the  six 
mouths  that  the  corporation  has  been  in  business. 

__  Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  & 
Co.,  returned  from  Europe  on  the  Olympic  last 
Wednesday.  He  went  away  about  November  1st 
and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  Holland, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  Continental 
countries,  besides  spending  some  time  in  London. 

Among  the  new  partnerships  announced  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  authorities 
is  Hill,  Wright  &  Frew,  of  Pittsburgh,  composed  of 
Thruston  Wright,  Jerome  Hill  and  William  Frew, 
the  first  two  names  being  well  known  in  the  coal 
trade.  Mr.  Hill  was  formerly  a  member  of  Kean 
Taylor  &  Co. 

1  he  recent  action  of  the  Deegans  Export  Coal 
Co.  in  surrendering  its  charter  will  not  be  followed 
by  any  change  in  the  handling  of  the  business 
of  the  New  \  ork  office,  except  that  in  the  future 
it  will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  W.  E. 
Deegans  Coal  Co.  V.  H.  Campbell  will  continue 
in  charge  as  district  manager,  and  the  present 
quarters  in  the  National  Association  Building, 
25  West  43rd  Street,  will  be  retained. 

\  an  Lear  Black,  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Co.  of  Maryland  and  head  of  the  old-established, 
Black-Sheridan-Wilson  Co.  of  Baltimore,  and  C.  W. 
Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
were  recently  elected  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Trust  Co.,  of  New  \'ork,  following  the  installation 
of  Gen.  Samuel  McRoberts  as  president.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Gen.  McRoberts  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  Consolidation  interests  for  some  years  past,  and 
it  is  for  him  that  the  town  of  McRoberts,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  named. 


Six  additional  batteries  are  about  to  be  constructed 
at  the  Steel  Corporation’s  Clairton  by-product  plant 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  This  will  make  a  total 
of  18  batteries,  with  a  capacity  of  4,500,000  tons  of 
coke  annually.  The  Clairton  ovens  constitute  the 
largest  by-product  coke  plant  in  the  world. 


The  Smokeless  Coal  Corporation  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  J°  develop  the  semi-anthracite  deposits  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pulaski,  Ya. 


WOODSIDE  ADDRESSES  CLUB 


Association  Official  Tells  Newburgh  Rotarians 
Some  Facts  About  Coal. 

G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
delivered  an  address  on  coal  before  the  Rotary 
Club  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  last  Tuesday.  His  re¬ 
marks  were  along  educational  lines  and  included 
a  clear  explanation  of  why  anthracite  prices  are 
high,  even  though  profits  are  small  all  along  the 
line. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  early 
buying,  and  concluded  by  urging  business  men  to 
use  their  influence  in  preventing  the  coal  trade 
from  being  made  the  subject  of  Government 
regulation,  asserting  that  this  would  only  be  the 
forerunner  of  similar  legislation  affecting  other 
lines  of  industry. 

Mr.  Woodside’s  example  in  trying  to  set  the 
public  right  on  the  coal  question  is  one  that  might 
well  be  followed  by  others  interested  in  the  trade. 
Of  course  something  along  this  line  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way,  but 
there  is  need  for  persistent  and  systematic  efforts. 

In  addition  to  what  the  associations  are  accom¬ 
plishing,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  coal  men 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter  individually. 
If  they  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  prepare  a 
speech  and  deliver  it  themselves,  well  and  good. 
But  in  case  they  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  task, 
they  might  at  least  arrange  to  have  some  one 
else  who  is  properly  qualified  give  a  talk  before 
the  Rotary,  Kiwanis  or  other  clubs  of  a  similar 
character  with  which  they  may  be  affiliated. 

This  would  go  a  long  way  in  disseminating 
facts  about  coal  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
would  tend  to  counteract  the  misleading  articles 
appearing  in  the  sensational  dailies,  which  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  coal  trade  being  made  a 
political  football. 


Fairmont  Region  Running  Light. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  28. — The  Fairmont  region 
last  week  produced  3,909  cars  of  coal,  the  lowest  since 
the  last  two  weeks  in  March  and  the  first  week  in 
April,  when  the  low  point  was  reached— 3,489  cars. 
Last  week’s  production  in  the  region  was  209  cars  less 
than  the  previous  week. 

Empties  ordered  on  Tuesday  aggregated  but  667, 
indicating  a  light  production  for  this  week. 

Only  forty  mines  were  at  work  Tuesday  in  the 
Fairmont  region,  34  on  the  Monongah  Division  of 
the  B.  &  O.  and  six  on  the  Monongahela  in  West 
Virginia.  All  of  the  19  mines  on  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railway  in  this  region  were  down.  Eleven 
mines  worked  on  the  Charleston  Division  of  the 

B.  &  O.  and  17  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Prices  in  the  region  are:  Mine-run,  $1.30  to  $1.50; 
slack,  $1.30  to  $1.45;  three-quarters,  $1.80  to  $2*. 
There  is  little  trading  following  Christmas  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  little  will  be  started  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  until  after  January  1st. 


Rate  Reduction  Some  Distance  Off. 


Fairmont,  W .  \  a.,  Dec.  29. — Coal  carrying  rates 
cannot  be  reduced  for  several  months,  declares 
George  S'.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  who  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  railroad  relations  committee  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 
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Bast  that  the  rates  would  be  reduced  January  1st, 
with  the  results  that  coal  buying  has  dropped  off 
considerably,”  says  Mr.  Brackett. 

A  change  in  rates  in  the  immediate  future  is  im¬ 
possible  because  the  shippers  in  general  only  start 
to  present  their  side  of  the  case  for  cheaper  freight 
Kites  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
January  19th,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  being  long  drawn  out  because  the  railroads 
\‘ill  contest  every  inch  of  ground.  The  very  earliest 
relief  cannot  be  expected  for  possibly  from  thirty  to 
sixty  days  after  the  entire  case  has  been  submitted 
to  the  commission.” 


B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  of  Cincinnati,  spent  Christ¬ 
mas  in  Fairmont. 

J.  L.  Byrne,  Byrne  Coal  Co.,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
was  a  recent  Morgantown  visitor. 

C.  F.  Donnelly,  of  the  Stader  Coal  Co.,  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.,  was  in  Morgantown  last  week. 

S.  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation, 
was  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  on  a  business  trip 
recently. 

A.  Q.  Davis  and  F.  E.  Hess,  of  the  Hess  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  were  in  Morgantown 
last  week. 

Benjamin  Chaplin,  of  the  Chaplin  Collieries  Co., 
Morgantown,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip' 
to  Pittsburgh. 

Everett  Drennen,  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  in  Fair¬ 
mont  last  week. 

Joseph  Blackburn,  Morgantown,  manager  of 
W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

A.  J.  Salzer,  J.  E.  Gaskill  and  H.  M.  Hill,  of 
the  Southern  Coal  Corporation,  Fairmont,  were 
in  Weston,  W.  Va.,  last  Friday. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Reports  are  current  on  good  authority  that  the 
Monongahela  Railway  expect  to  start  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railway 
by  January  1. 

The  Duquesne  Coal  Co.,  Avella,  Pa.,  is  making 
arrangements  to  install  a  shaker  screen  equipment, 
including  picking  tables  and  loading  booms.  The 
plant  is  located  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  near 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Opperman  Coal  Co.,  Blair,  W.  Va.,  which 
operates  a  mine  on  the  Coal  River  branch  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Railroad,  has  contracted  for  a  three-track 
shaker  screen  outfit,  including  picking  tables  and 
loading  booms. 

Foremen  and  officers  of  the  Madiera-Hill-Clark 
Coal  Co.  held  a  banquet  at  The  Waldo,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  Wednesday  night  of  last  week,  at  which 
R.  A.  Morgan,  general  superintendent,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  leather  grip. 

Col.  Clarence  W.  Watson,  New  York,  president 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  spent  Christmas 
here.  Spngg  D.  Camden,  also  New  York,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  was  in  Fairmont  last 
Friday  and  spent  Christmas  with  relatives  in 
Clarksburg. 

A.  Lisle  White,  of  Clarksburg,  president  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  addressed  the  Clarksburg  Coal  Club  last 
week,  discussing  the  proposed  reduction  of  one 
dollar  a  ton  on  export  coal  shipments  to  the 
seaboard. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Northern  West  Vir- 
jp™  C°al  °Perators’  Association  indicate  that 
2,528,904  tons  of  the  3,492,400  tons  produced  by  the 
mines  in  the  northern  tier  of  the  state  in  July,  August 
and  September  was  loaded  by  members  of  the 
association.  This  is  72.4  per  cent,  which  is  based 
on  the  paid  up  membership.  Generally  speaking, 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  produced  by 
operators  affiliated  with  associations. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  decided 
that  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis  is  not 
entitled  to  a  drawback  of  10  cents  a  ton  on  339 
carloads  of  coal  shipped  from  Mount  Olive  and 
Staunton,  Ill.,  to  Kansas  City  via  the  Wabash  Rail¬ 
road  during  the  period  from  August  21  1919  to 

February  6,  1920.  It  was  contended  in  ’  the  com- 
plaint  that  the  rate  should  have  been  $1.80  instead 


Harry  Harshman  has  purchased  the  coal  business 
of  Hock  &  Dana  at  Mulberry,  Ind. 


-  December  31,  1921 
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Trade  Necrology,  1921. 

1 

J.  M.  Leonard,  sales  manager  Brothers  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  New  York;  died  January  5th,  aged  36. 

L.  E.  Johnson,  former  president  of  Norfolk  & 
Western  R.  R.  Co.,  died  at  Deland,  Fla.,  February 

9th. 

Richard  K.  Owens,  head  of  Owens  &  Co.,  New 
York  retail  firm,  died  early  in  February,  in  his  66th 

year. 

Percival  B.  Heilner,  formerly  vice-president  and 
general  agent  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.,  died  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  February  7th.  He 
was  about  75  years  of  age. 

J.  Elmer  Jones,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Mill  Creek  Coal  Co.,  died  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13th,  aged  49. 

Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  R.  R.  Co.,  died  at  Louisville  on  February 
24th. 

Henry  L.  Herbert,  at  one  time  a  prominent  retail 
dealer  of  New  York,  died  on  March  5th,  aged  76. 

H.  Crawford  Black,  of  the  Black-Sheridan  Wilson 
Co.,  Baltimore,  died  on  March  22nd  at  the  age  of 
76. 

E.  B.  Crosley,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  died  in  Phila- 
phia  on  April  3rd. 

F.  M.  Chase,  president  and  general  manager, 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  died  in  Wilkes-Barre  on 
April  8th,  aged  56. 

Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
sales  organization  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  died  April 
25th  in  his  66th  year. 

John  S.  Hammond,  secretary  of  the  Widnoon 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  died  April  29th. 

W.  Harry  Brown,  coal  and  coke  operator  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Pittsburgh  on  April 
28th,  aged  65. 

John  Lloyd,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Altoona  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  died  at  Altoona  on  May  8th,  aged  79. 

Albert  Mahlstadt,  founder  of  the  retail  business 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  now  bearing  his  name, 
died  April  9th  at  the  age  of  90. 

Charles  P.  Ford,  an  independent  anthracite  operator, 
died  at  Scranton  on  April  9th. 

David  R.  Ailing,  head  of  F.  A.  &  D.  R.  Ailing, 
New  Haven,  died  early  in  June  in  his  76th  year. 

Frederick  J.  Daniels,  long  identified  with  the  trade 
of  southern  New  England,  died  at  Putnam  on  June 
17th,  aged  67. 

Benjamin  Nicoll,  president  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co., 
New  York,  died  July  2nd,  aged  66. 

Harry  G.  Ely,  once  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
New  York  trade,  died  on  June  30th  at  the  age  of  71. 

James  B.  Corrigan,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  Chicago  trade,  died  on  July  5th. 

Stuart  M.  Buck,  a  pioneer  coal  operator  in  south¬ 
ern  West  Virginia,  died  at  Bramwell,  in  that  State, 
July  16th,  aged  79. 

Dell  L.  Tuttle,  Buffalo  sales  agent  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  died  August  5th 
in  his  65th  year. 

;  R.  J.  Buchholz,  formerly  well  known  in  the  New 
York  wholesale  trade,  died  early  in  August, 
f  Frank  Miller,  president  of  the  Citizens  Coal  Co., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  died  on  August  14th,  aged  73. 

Warren  C.  Barker,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  New  York,  died 
on  September  5th. 

Oscar  H.  Chellborg,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  New 
York  wholesale  trade,  died  September  14th  at  the 
age  of  65. 

j  W.  Hamilton  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  J. 
Maury  Dove  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  early  in 
October. 

Samuel  T.  Peters,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Williams  &  Peters,  of  New  York,  and  long  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  anthracite  trade, 
'  died  October  21st,  aged  67. 

Charles  F.  Randolph,  New  York  sales  agent  of 
(  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co  ,  died  November  16th  at  the 
|  age  of  51. 


W.  B.  Hawkins,  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  St.  Louis,  died  late  in  November. 

J.  Stuart  Frame,  head  of  Frame,  Friend  &  Stine- 
man,  died  in  New  York  on  December  5th  at  the 
age  of  46. 

Charles  B.  Kinne,  a  well-known  Buffalo  coal  man, 
died  in  that  city  on  December  5th,  aged  57. 

James  D.  Ireland,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  December  6th,  at  the 
age  of  63. 

George  De  Bolt,  president  of  the  Despard  Fuel  Co., 
died  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  on  December  11th,  aged 
63. 

James  S’.  Cunningham,  a  leading  West  Virginia 
operator,  died  at  Charleston  on  December  12th,  aged 
65. 

Thomas  J.  Scully,  a  New  York  transportation  man 
well  known  in  the  coal  trade,  died  December  14th. 

David  Pursglove,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
Ohio  family  of  coal  operators,  died  at  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  December  19th. 

Walter  Ferron  Blaisdell,  of  the  old  firm  of  Curtis 
&  Blaisdell,  New  York,  died  in  Brooklyn,  December 
16th,  at  the  age  of  73. 


HOCKING  OPERATORS  OUT 

Announce  They  Will  Not  Be  Parties  to  New 
Interstate  Wage  Agreement. 

The  disruption  of  the  Central  Competitive  Dis¬ 
trict  as  a  unit  in  wage  negotiations  is  indicated 
by  the  action  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange 
in  notifying  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  that  the  members  of  the  exchange  will 
not  be  parties  to  an  interstate  agreement  in  the 
future. 

Since  1898  the  operators  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  have  acted  to¬ 
gether  in  their  dealings  with  the  union.  When  the 
wage  contracts  were  about  to  expire  they  would 
hold  meetings  with  the  labor  leaders  and  reach 
a  general  agreement,  which  would  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  state  and  district  agreements. 

Following  a  meeting  held  in  Columbus  last 
Tuesday  by  members  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal 
Exchange,  whose  membership  includes  mining 
companies  in  the  Hocking  district,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  “in  due  time  the  operators  of 
southern  Ohio  will  propose  a  new  wage  scale  for 
their  employes  that  will  not  include  the  check-off 
and  which  will  eliminate  the  inequities  placed  upon 
this  district.” 

At  the  same  time  an  answer  was  formulated  to 
a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Lewis  a  few  days 
earlier  suggesting  a  meeting  of  two  miners  and 
two  operators  from  each  of  the  four  states  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field,  to  be  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  January  3rd  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
on  a  time  and  place  for  the  next  interstate  wage 
conference.  The  answer  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
refusal  to  participate  in  such  a  meeting,  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  Hocking  operators’  intention  to  go 
it  alone  and  also  to  do  away  with  the  check-off. 
In  explaining  their  attitude,  Secretary  McKinney 
of  the  exchange  said  the  members  were  forced 
to  deal  independently  with  their  men  because  of 
economic  conditions. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Hocking  operators  from  the 
interstate  wage  arrangement  is  taken  to  forecast 
the  end  of  the  solidarity  that  has  existed  among 
the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Dis¬ 
trict  with  regard  to  wage  matters  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  Hocking  field  was 
really  the  nucleus  of  the  arrangement,  as  the 
Hocking  scale  was  used  as  the  basic  rate  for 
local  agreements  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 


Practically  all  of  the  large  mining  companies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  worked 
their  collieries  only  two  or  three  days  this  week, 
and  part  time  was  also  the  rule  in  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  regions. 


FLAT  TOP  CHANGES 

H.  B.  Holland  Comes  to  New  York  as  Eastern 
Manager  of  W.  Va.  Company. 

As  will  be  noticed  by  an  announcement  on  our 
back  cover  page,  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  is  making  some  important  changes 
in  regard  to  eastern  representation. 

H.  B.  Holland,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Norfolk  office,  has  been  transferred  to  New 
York  as  eastern  manager,  succeeding  S.  D.  Fobes. 
Mr.  Holland  will  occupy  rooms  2314  and  2315  in  the 
Singer  Building,  149  Broadway.  Telephone  numbers 
are  Cortlandt  3016  and  3362. 

The  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  offices  are  being 
consolidated,  and  C.  J.  Hoilman  will  succeed  Mr. 
Holland  as  manager  of  the  Norfolk  office,  located  in 
the  Citizens  Bank  Building.  Mr.  Hoilman  has  re¬ 
cently  been  manager  at  Newport  News,  and  previous 
to  that  was  attached  to  the  company’s  general  offices 
at  Bluefield. 

The  owners  of  the  Flat-Top  company  own  and 
operate  13  collieries  in  the  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  districts,  those  in  the  Pocahontas  field  mining 
the  genuine  No.  3  Thick  Vein  and  those  in  New 
River  the  famous  Fire  Creek  and  Sewell  seams. 
Combined  output  is  around  2,000,000  tons  annually, 
and  the  company  has  coal  moving  constantly  to  tide¬ 
water  over  the  Lambert  Point,  Sewalls  Point  and 
Newport  News  piers. 

The  company  maintains  field  offices  at  Bramwell 
and  Thurmond,  W.  Va..  It  has  forwarding  offices 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Russell,  Ky.,  and  sales 
offices  at  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Norfolk,  with 
foreign  agents  located  in  London  and  Genoa. 

O.  M.  Deyerle,  the  president,  has  been  with  the 
company  18  years,  since  November  11,  1903,  while 
Vice-President  J.  B.  Pearson  joined  the  Flat-Top 
organization  in  1909,  and  J.  B.  Hoilman,  the  treasurer, 
in  1912. 

Victor  R.  White  became  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1916,  having  been  with  the  Berwind-White 
interests  in  Chicago  previous  to  that  time. 

The  Flat-Top  company  is  composed  entirely  of 
young  men,  Messrs,  Deyerle  and  Pearson,  the  seniors 
being  but  44. 


Big  Coal  Deal  Consummated. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  29. — Coal  holdings  of  the 
Monongahela  Power  &  Railway  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  on  January 
1st,  it  was  learned  Id  ay.  They  include  3,500  acres  of 
Pittsburgh  and  1,000  acres  of  Sewickley  coal  land; 
also  the  Stafford  mine  at  Baxter,  along  the  Paw  Paw 
Creek,  and  the  Rivesville  mine,  adjoining  the  big 
power  plant  at  Rivesville.  The  company  also  secures 
299  standard  steam-gauge  coal  cars.  For  some  weeks 
officials  of  the  two  companies  have  been  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  acquiring  the  plants. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

NERGETIC  young  man  familiar  with 
the  Virginia  and  Carolina  territory. 
Address  “Box  4D,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

WANTED 

QOAL  and  coke  man,  age  30  married. 
^  Experienced  in  buying  and  selling. 
Desires  connection  with  coal  company. 
Pittsburgh  district  preferred.  Address 
“Box  5D,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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RETAILING  DOMESTIC  COKE 


Difficulties  that  Dealers  Have  to  Contend 
With  in  Selling  This  Fuel. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  taking  the  liberty  of  commenting  on  the  very 
interesting  article  “Pushing  Domestic  Coke,”  ap¬ 
pearing  in  your  issue  of  December  17th,  I  would  like 
to  dwell  on  certain  features  in  the  distribution  of 
domestic  coke  by  retail  coal  dealers  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  called. 

In  common  with  others  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject,  I  believe  that  coke  is  in  many  ways  a 
more  desirable  household  fuel  than  anthracite  coal 
and  that  it  will  eventually  play  a  much  greater  part 
in  domestic  heating.  There  are,  however,  certain 
obstacles  to  its  being  widely  dealt  in  by  retail  coal 
yards  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Domestic  coke  has  been  used  comparatively  little 
in  the  East  and  the  consuming  public  in  general  has 
no  proper  idea  of  its  many  advantages. 

To  create  a  permanent  demand  for  coke  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  instruct  new  customers  how  to  fire  it  to  obtain 
the  best  results  and  to  see  that  such  instructions  are 
carried  out.  Literature  and  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  alone  do  not  accomplish  this. 


Proper  instruction  is  best  imparted  by  trained 
demonstrators.  These,  however,  involve  a  greater 
expense  than  the  average  retailer  cares  to  incur. 

The  handling,  storing  and  delivery  equipment  at 
present  in  use  in  retail  yards  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  in  the  East,  where  coal  is  received  by  boat  or 
rail,  is  not  well  adapted  for  proper  and  economical 
hauling  and  delivery  of  coke. 

Coke  is  rather  brittle  and  therefore  breaks  up  far 
more  in  handling  and  storing  than  does  anthracite 
coal.  As  it  is  essential  that  co'ke  be  free  from  dust 
and  of  uniform  size  when  delivered  to  the  domestic 
customer,  it  must  be  screened  on  its  way  into  and  out 
of  the  pockets.  Most  coal  pockets  are  not  equipped 
with  screening  devices  suitable  for  coke. 

Coke  is  about  twice  as  bulky  as  hard  coal.  Pockets 
which  will  contain  a  given  tonnage  of  coal  will  hold 
only  about  one-half  the  same  quantity  of  coke,  which, 
of  course,  means  a  smaller  return  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  storage  plant. 

Special  Facilities  Desirable. 

When  coke  is  drawn  from  a  coal  pocket  it  will 
often  be  found  that  it  does  not  flow  freely.  This  is 
either  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bins  are  too  low  to 
give  free  flow,  or  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chutes 
and  their  angle.  As  coke  is  so  much  lighter  and 
rougher  than  hard  coal,  and  has  a  higher  angle  of 
repose,  it  needs  a  much  steeper  pitch. 
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The  vehicles  in  use  for  the  delivery  of  coal  will 
carry  only  about  one-half  as  much  coke  as  they  will 
coal,  so  that  the  profit  per  trip  (assuming  the  same 
delivery  margin)  is  cut  almost  in  half. 

Delivery  of  coke  from  coal  vehicles  into  cellars,  '] 
etc.,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  hoisting  devices  and 
chute  is  generally  impracticable,  because,  as  stated  - 
before,  a  higher  angle  of  flow  is  required. 

Producers  of  coke  have  found  that  retail  coal  J 
merchants  are  invariably  reluctant  to  incur  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  adapting  their  plants  and  equipment  - 
to  the  proper  handling  of  coke.  Consequently  the 
producers  have  found  it  necessary  to  organize  their 
own  retail  departments. 

Robert  C.  Miller, 

(Formerly  with  National  Coke  &  Coal  Co.) 

New  York,  December  23,  1921. 


Not  much  change  in  coal  trade  conditions  this 
week.  The  predominant  thought  is  to  wait  for 
January  1st  to  come  and  go,  and  take  advantage  of 
lower  freight  charges,  saving  the  tax  which  adds  a 
dime  or  more  to  costs  in  so  many  instances.  Probably 
the  unusual  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  most  favorably  anthracite  collieries 
are  now  closed  down  on  account  of  lack  of  demand, 
something  that  has  rarely  happened  before. 


Average  Mine  Prices,  Coal  to  Philadelphia  Market,  1921. 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June  July 

Pool  1 .  $3.60  $3.50  $3.50  $3.50  $3.50  $3.0(L3.65  $2.75-2.85 

Pool  9  .  2.80  2.50-3.10  2.85  2.75-3.10  2.30-2.50 

Pool  10 .  3.60  2.45  2.75  2.50-2.75  2.65  2.45-2.75  2.00-2.35 

Pool  11 .  3.60  2.45  2.25  2.00  2.15  2.25-2.40  1.75-2.00 

Pool  18 .  2.40  2.15  .  . 

Pool  34 .  2.50  2.25  2.20  2.00-2.25  1.95  2.00-2.20  .... 

Pool  54 .  2.50  2.25  2.20  2.00-2.25  1.95  2.00-2.20  1.75-2.00 

Pool  64 .  2.50  2.25  2.20  2.00-2.25  1.95  2.00-2.20  1.75-2.00 

Pool  71 .  3.00  3.00  2.00-3.10  2.60 

Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

Pool  1 .  $2.75-2.85  $2.85-3.00  $2.90-3.25  $2.90-3.25  $2.80-3.25 

Pool  9 .  2.30-2.50  2.25-2.40  2. 25-2.50  2.25-2.60  2.25-2.50 

Pool  10 .  2.00-2.35  1.90-2.15  1.90-2.15  2.00-2.25  2.00-2.10 

Pool  11 .  1.75-2.00  1.75-1.85  1.75-1.90  1.75-2.00  1.75-1.95 

Pool  54 .  1.70-1.80  1.75-1.85  1.75-2.00  1.65-1.80  1.60-1.80 

Pool  64 .  1.70-1.80  1.75-1.85  1.75-2.00  1.65-1.80  1.60-1.80 

Pool  71 .  2.50-2.75  2.45-2.80  2.45-2.80  2.35-2.80  2.30-2.75 


Destination  of  Cargo  Coal  at  Lake  Erie  Ports. 

Ihe  season  of  1921  resembled  1919  in  many  respects  but  in  none  more  than 
in  the  destination  of  the  coal  shipped  up  the  Lakes.  The  tonnages  and  the 
relative  proportion  moving  to  American  and  Canadian  points  have  been  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  that  year.  As  before,  79  per  cent  of  the  total  forwarded 
went  to  American  ports,  and  21  per  cent  to  Canadian  ports.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  shift  in  distribution  was  an  increase  of  half  a  million  tons  in  the 
quantity  moving  to  American  destinations  on  Lake  Superior,  which  was  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  a  decrease  of  like  amount  in  shipments  to  Lake  Michigan. 


American — 

Lake  Superior  ports. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 

river  points  . 

Lake  Huron-Georgian 

Bay  ports  . 

Lake  Michigan  ports 
Port  Huron  and  De¬ 
troit  River  . 

Lake  Erie  ports . 

Total  American . 

Canadian — 

Lake  Superior  ports. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 

river  points  . 

Lake  PIuron-Georgian 

Bay  ports  . 

Port  Huron  and  De¬ 
troit  River  . 

Lake  Erie  ports . 

Lake  Ontario  and  St. 
Lawrence  .River. . . 
Total  Canadian.. 

GRAND  TOTAL  .... 


t - 1919 - i  , - 1920 - ■n  , - 1921 - i 

Net  tons  Percent  Net  tons  Percent  Net  tons  Percent 


9.426.000 

43.4 

350,000 

1.6 

303,000 

1.4 

6,680,000 

30.7 

348,000 

1.6 

73,000 

0.4 

17,180,000 

79.1 

1,581,000 

7.3 

811,000 

3.7 

740,000 

3.4 

364,000 

1.7 

49,000 

0.2 

988,000 

4.6 

4,533,000 

20.9 

21,713.000 

100.0 

9.330.000 

41.6 

563,000 

2.5 

213,000 

0.9 

5,460,000 

24.4 

846,000 

3.8 

65,000 

0.3 

16,477,000 

73.5 

1,965,000 

8.8 

1,092,000 

4.9 

1,006,000 

4.5 

443,000 

2.0 

10,000 

.... 

1,415,000 

6.3 

5,931,000 

26.5 

22,408,000 

100.0 

9.908.000 

44.2 

336,000 

1.5 

232,000 

1.0 

6,173,000 

27.6 

739,000 

3.3 

244,000 

1.1 

17,632,000 

78.7 

2,006,000 

8.9 

752,000 

3.4 

766,000 

3.4 

398,000 

1.8 

91,000 

0.4 

767,000 

3.4 

4,780,000 

21.3 

22,412,000 

100.0 

Columbus  Prices,  1921 


Poca.  Mine  Run. . . 

Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

4.80 

4.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.35 

3.50 

Lump  . 

5.25 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

5.40 

5.75 

Kanawha  Mine  Run 

2.75 

2.40 

2.25 

2.35 

2.00 

2.25 

Lump  . . . 

4.65 

4.40 

3.75 

3.35 

3.25 

3.50 

Hocking  Mine  Run 

2.50 

2.35 

2.15 

2.25 

2.00 

2.25 

Lump  . . . 

4.50 

3.85 

3.65 

3.25 

3.05 

3.25 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Poca.  Mine  Run. .  . 

3.00-3.50 

3.00-3.25 

3.00-3.25 

2.65-2.90 

2.25-2.75 

2.15-2.35 

Lump  . 

5.60-6.00 

5.00-5.50 

5.15-5.50 

4.50-5.00 

4.50-5.00 

3.50-4.00 

Kanawha  Mine  Run 

2.00-2.25 

1.75-2.25 

2.00-2.25 

1.90-2.15 

1.90-2.15 

1.80-2.00 

Lump  . . 

3.25-3.50 

2.50-3.25 

3.25-3.65 

3.00-3.50 

3.25-3.50 

2.75-3.25 

Hocking  Mine  Run 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.30 

1.90-2.10 

2.00-2.20 

1.50-1.75 

Lump  . . . 

3.00-3.30 

3.00-3.25 

3.00-3.40 

3.00-3.50 

3.00-3.50 

2.75 

Boston  Prices,  1921. 


N.  R.  and  Poca. 

Mine  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mav 

June 

Run,  Norfolk 

.  $7.70 

$6.50 

$5.65 

$5  75-6.00 

$6.00-6.25 

$6.25-6.70 

Clearfield  Mine 

Run.  3.25 

2.25-3.25 

2.50 

2. 00-2.85 

2.00-2.65 

1.85-2.00 

Somerset  Mine 

Run.  4.35 

2.75-4.25 

3.00 

2.35-3.75 

2.25-3.60 

2.60-3.25 

*Cambria  Mine 

Run . 

N.  R.  and  Poca 

l  July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

*Nov. 

*Dec. 

Mine  Run  -  $5.75-6.00  $5.50-5.65  $5.00-5.25  $4.75-5.00  $4.75^1.90  $4.75^.90 

Clearfield  M.  R..  1.80-2.40  1.65-2.10  1.65-2.20  1.70-2.15  1.75-2.15  1.60-2.00 

Somerset  M.  R. . .  1.70-2.10  1.50-2.00  1.45-2.00  1.50-2.10  1.60-2.15  1  65-2  00 

Cambria  M.  R...  3.00-3.60  2.75-3.50  2.50-3.25  2.50-3.25  2.50-3.25  2  75-3  25 


,,  o  \  c  Yamuna  county  cx>ai — mgn  grade — maintained  all  year  $3.00  to 

the  2nd  grade  or  Pool  10,  $2.50  to  $2.85.  Pool  10  was  down  to  $2.25  in  March. 


Chicago  Prices,  1921. 

Coal  prices,  during  the  past  year  ranged  about  as  follows : 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Poca  Lump  . 

$5.50 

$5.00 

Mine  Run. . .  . 

4.25 

3.75 

Franklin  Lump  _ 

4.25 

3.80 

Mine  Run. 

3.25 

3.00 

Cent.  Ill.  Lump  .... 

3.75 

3.15 

“  Mine  Run. . 

2.50 

2.15 

Ind.  4th  Vein  Lump  . 

4.25 

3.35 

“  “  “  Mine  Run 

2.75 

2.25 

Ind.  5th  Vein  Lump  . 

3.75 

3.25 

“  “  “  Mine  Run 

2.50 

2.15 

July 

Aug. 

Poca  Lump  . 

5.50-6.00 

5.25-5.50 

“  Mine  Run.... 

3.00-3.50 

2.75-3.50 

Franklin  Lump  .... 

3.50-4.05 

3.00-4.0S 

Mine  Run. 

2.25-3.50 

2.75-3.55 

Cent.  Ill.  Lump  .... 

2.00-3.00 

2.00-3.00 

“  “  Mine  Run. 

2.00-2.75 

2.00-2.50 

Ind.  4th  Vein  Lump  . 

2.50-3.25 

3.50-3.65 

“  “  “  Mine  Run 

2.25-3.00 

3.00-3.25 

Ind.  5th  Vein  Lump  . 

2.25-3.25 

2.75-3.00 

“  “  “  Mine  Run 

2.00-2.75 

2.25-2.75 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

$5.25  $4.75-5.50 

$5.00  $5.00-5.50 

3.65 

3.50 

3.25 

3.00-4.50 

3.75 

3.45-3.65 

3.75 

3.45-3.85 

2.75 

3.00-3.50 

3.40 

2.50-3.50 

2.60 

2.75-3.00 

3.25 

2.75-3.25 

1.85 

2.00-2.50 

2.95 

2.00-2.75 

3.30 

2.75-3.50 

3.50 

2.75-3.50 

2.75 

2.25-3.00 

3.25 

2.50-3.25 

3.05 

2.50-3.25 

3.25 

2.25-3.25 

2.40 

2.25-2.75 

3.00 

2.25-2.75 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

4.75-5.50 

4.50-5.00 

4.00-4.50 

3.00-3.75 

2.25-2.50 

2.25-3.00 

2.00-2.75 

2.00-2.25 

3.25-4.00 

3.25-4.05 

3.25-4.05 

3.00-3.75 

2.40-3.25 

2.00-3.50 

2.75-3.50 

2.50-2.85 

2.40-3.00 

2.00-3.00 

3.25-3.75 

3.00-3.75 

2.00-2.75 

1.75-2.75 

2.25-3.00 

2.00-2.50 

2.25-3.00 

2.25-3.50 

3.00-4.05 

3.00-3.75 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.75 

2.40-3.25 

2.25-2.50 

2.50-3  25 

2.15-3.25 

2.50-3.50 

2.60-3.00 

2.25-2.75 

2.00-2.75 

2.15-2.75 

2.25-'2.60 
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P 

s.  V.  R.  Spaulding,  of  the  coal  firm  of  Spaulding 
f  Spaulding,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Buffalo 
vutomobile  Club,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  next  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  may  be  held  at  Lake  Placid, 
in  the  Adirondacks. 


State  Mine  Inspector  Blenkinsopp  of  Kentucky  esti¬ 
mates  the  coal  production  of  that  State  in  1921  at 
about  24,000,000  tons. 


!  Month. 

■  january  . 
February 
larch  - . 


Lake  Erie  Ports’  Monthly  Shipments. 

by  months,  was  as  follows : 


lay 

une 


December  . . . 
Total 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

10,600 

103,377 

235,238 

891,046 

1,133,203 

329,202 

939,945 

. . .  3,194,198 

3,800,837 

1,321,020 

3,665,145 

. .  .  3,539,352 

4,270,462 

2,221,210 

4,795,383 

. . .  4,234.305 

3,983,521 

2,860,366 

3,669,131 

. . .  4.996,930 

2,820,280 

4,593,781 

3,040,452 

. ..  4,851,198 

2,505,827 

4,138,533 

2,295,580 

. . .  5,043,887 

3,229,794 

4,693,839 

2,820,411 

. . .  2,637,326 

1,064,468 

3,504,123 

1,526,630 

69,557 

. ..  29,388,242 

22,750,392 

23,667,138 

23,171,449 

Shipments  by 

Ports. 

Port. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Toledo  . 

.  10,338,757 

7,936,406 

7,483,522 

8,320,514 

iandusky . 

.  2,448,257 

1,442,028 

1,630,847 

1,905,286 

luron  . 

.  2,169,727 

1,488,516 

1,958,446 

1,622,968 

,orain  . 

.  3,434,994 

2,871,450 

3,488,182 

2,649,329 

Cleveland  . 

.  3,533,513 

317,584 

2,800,425 

29,646 

1,859,177 

2,527,395 

\shtabula  . 

.  3,699,048 

3,873,791 

3,959,855 

3,566,315 

Zonneaut  . 

.  2,245,892 

1,382,719 

2,446,960 

1,494,805 

irie  . 

.  1,200,470 

925,311 

840,039 

1,084,839 

Total  . 

.  29,388,242 

22,750,392 

23,667,138 

23,171,449 

Established 

1886 


BLUE  BOOK 


With  AppenoiK 

. . . 


'  Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency 


COAL  CREDITS 

(The  Coal  Dealer’s  Blue  Book) 

Issued  semi-annually;  supplemented  monthly. 
Contains  a  complete  list  of  Coal  Operators,  Coal 
Dealers  and  Car  Lot  Consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  capnaland  pay-ratings. 
Most  complete  system  in  use  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  reporting  of  business  experience  in  this  line. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  COMPANY 

440  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


A  New  Book  on  Coal — Just  off  the  Press 

Coal  Manual 


* 


By  Frank  R.  Wadleigh 


This  new  book  of  200  pages,  size  4>4x6 
in.,  will  for  many  years  be  the  standard 
text  book  for  coal  buyers,  executives  and 
coal  salesmen.  It  covers  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive  way  every  angle  of  coal  quality, 
merchandising  and  use.  The  book  is  now 
ready,  and  we  are  making  deliveries. 

Price,  single  copies  in  cloth,  $2.50; 
leather,  $3.50. 

National  Coal  Mining  News 

Charleston,  W.  Ya. 

110  Hale  Street 

Phone,  Capitol  2517 

(*)  Now  head  of  the  Coal  Section  of  the  Fuel  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


C.  P.  BRODHEAD  COAL  COMPANY 

SHIPPERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS 

29  BROADWAY  Whitehall  1124.112s _ 


NEW  YORK 


FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


531  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 
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Chicago  Notes 


W.  W.  Williams,  Benton,  Ill.,  coal  man  was  in 
the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

M.  A.  McLaughlin,  coal  man  from  Alsey,  Ill.,  was 
among  the  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 

C.  M.  Wasson,  of  Iiarrisburgh,  Ill.,  president  of  the 
Wasson  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week.. 

N.  Robbins  of  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  was  one  of 
the  visiting  coal  men  in  Chicago  Christmas  week. 

A.  B.  .Royce,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Ft. 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

W.  A.  Westbrook,  grain  and  coal  dealer,  from  Pax¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  stopped  in  the  Chicago  market  last  week  on 
business. 

James  Forrester,  of  the  Paradise  Coal  Co.,  at  Du- 
quoin,  Ill.,  visited  the  Burton  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago 
last  week. 

O.  M.  Gordon,  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co., 
Fisher  Building,  took  a  trip  to  the  company’s  mines 
at  Zeigler,  Ill. 

Pandora  is  the  trade  name  for  the  production 
of  a  new  Indiana  mine  recently  acquired  by  the  Deep 
Vein  Coal  Co. 

The  Van  Buren  Coal  Co.  has  added  F.  E.  Dailey, 
formerly  with  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  ’  Co.,  to 
their  sales  force. 

O.  G.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Central  Illinois  Coal 
Trade  Bureau,  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  this 
week  for  a  few  days. 

Enoch  Carver,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  came  to  Chicago 
a  week  ago  for  a  visit. 

Changes  are  being  made  by  owners  of  the  Farley 
Hopkins  Coal  Co.,  b  isher  Building,  which  will  result 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  firm. 

The  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000,  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  last  week. 

Reduction  of  rates  on  coal  from  Chicago  and  west 
to  Pacific  Coast  points  have  been  announced  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  RR.  The  effective  date  will  be 
announced  later. 

A  western  office  for  the  Astel  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  will  open  in  the  Old  Colony  Building  January 
3rd.  H..E.  Sauer,  formerly  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co., 
will  be  in  charge. 

Geo.  J.  Leahy,  formerly  fuel  distributor  of  the 
C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  is  now  Northwestern  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Clinton  Coal  Co.  and  the  Ferguson 
Coal  Co.,  both  of  Chicago. 

J.  J.  Tierney  of  the  Crozer-Pocahontas  Coal  Co., 
Philadelphia,  after  a  brief  visit  in  this  city  left 
early  last  week  for  Cincinnati  to  visit  his  firm’s 
branch  office  and  then  return  East. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association  was 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  last  week.  Only  rou¬ 
tine  matters  were  handled  by  the  meeting. 

The  Christmas  present  this  year  from  the  People’s 
Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co.  to  its  employes  was  an  in¬ 
surance  policy,  it  was  announced  last  week  by  Ber¬ 
nard  J.  Mullaney,  manager  of  industrial  relations  for 
that  concern. 

The  death  of  Charles  A.  Olson,  member  of  the 
Olson-Van  Allen  Coal  Co.,  at  his  residence  last 
week,  was  quite  a  shock  to  members  of  the  local 
coal  trade.  Mr.  Olson  was  52  years  old  and  had 
many  friends  in  Chicago  coal  circles. 

A  campaign  has  been  launched  at  Herrin,  Ill.,  for 
$150,000  to  guarantee  the  extension  of  the  Murp’hys- 
boro  &  Southern  Ry.,  interurban  electric  line  from 
Carbondale  to  Herrin.  This  line  serves  the  mining 
community  in  both  passenger  and  freight  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  Pere  Marquette  used  more  fuel  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  in  their  fuel  conservation  campaign  than  during 
the  previous  month,  it  was  announced  last  week,  after 
all  figures  on  consumption  were  compiled.  The  reason 
tor  the  increase  was  gi,ven  as  high  wind  velocity  and 
less  favorable  climatic  conditions. 


The  following  examinations  by  the  Illinois  Miners’ 
Examining  Board  were  held  in  December.  Decem¬ 
ber  19th  at  Danville,  20th  at  La  Salle,  21st  at  Peoria. 
Earlier  in  the  month  examinations  were  held  at 
Belleville,  Harrisburg,  Herrin,  West  Frankfort,  Du- 
quoin,  Staunton,  Carlinville  and  Decatur. 

Illinois  Central  RR.  is  defendant  in  a  suit  filed  by 
the  Brown  Coal  Co.,  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  establish 
liability  for  coal  lost  in  transit.  A  shortage  of 
5,200  lbs.  from  mine  weight  to  delivery  weight  was 
claimed.  A  verdict  granted  the  coal  company  full 
replacement  value  for  coal  destroyed  in  transit. 

The  Skidmore  &  Straw  Coal  Co.,  343  South  Dear¬ 
born  Street,  Chicago,  was  incorporated  last  week 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  firm  will  do  a 
wholesale  business  in  coal,  coke  and  fuels,  etc.  Those 
interested  are :  J.  G.  Skidmore,  H.  Foster  Straw,  Jr., 
L.  Skidmore  and  T.  L.  Marshall.  Mr.  Skid¬ 
more  was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Farley 
Hopkins  Coal  Co.  A  branch  office  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  Joliet  with  L.  V.  McManus  in  charge. 


Boston  Notes 


William  B.  Harris,  of  the  William  A.  Jepson  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  gone  to  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  holi¬ 
days. 

W.  D.  Jepson  of  the  William  A.  Jepson  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  in  Cranford,  N.  J.,  spending  the  holi¬ 
days. 

Melville  Cockburn,  Norfolk  manager  of  the  New 
England  C.  &  C.  Co.,  was  in  Boston  last  week,  visit¬ 
ing  the  home  office. 

William  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers  Association,  spent  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  in  Brookfield,  Mass. 

^  Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Co.,  went  to  Winchester,  Va.,  with  his  family  over 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

It  was  stated  in  several  of  the  local  newspapers  that 
Fuel  Administrator  Huffman  had  said  that  this  cut 
in  the  price  of  pea  coal  presaged  a  general  cut  in 
other  sizes. 

The  Wentz  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  opened  an 
office  in  the  Unity  Building,  185  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  for  handling  New  England  business.  Mr. 
Robert  Gilmore  formerly  connected  with  the  head 
office,  is  manager. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  men  from  the  various 
coast  cities  of  New  England,  members  of  the  New 
England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  has  been  called 
by  President  Clark  for  January  4th,  to  consider  ways 
and  means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pilfering 
coal  from  vessels. 


Buffalo  Notes 


Among  the  late  visitors  to  the  coal  trade  here  wa: 
L.  W.  McClennan,  manager  of  the  Penn-Canadiar 
Fuel  Co.,  the  Toronto  auxiliary  of  the  Weave: 
Coal  Co. 

J.  B.  McMurrich  of  Oswego,  who  some  time  age 
opened  a  Buffalo  branch  and  placed  it  in  charge  ot 
his  son,  K.  D.  McMurrich,  has  now  taken  the  latter 
into  partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of  the  J.  B, 
McMurrich  Co. 

The  new  power  canal,  built  by  the  Canadian  Hydro 
interests  between  Chippewa  and  Queenston,  will  be 
put  in  operation  on  December  28th.  Sales  of  energy 
are  making  fast,  which  ought  to  be  an  indication  that 
good  business  is  not  far  away. 

The  annual  Christmas  dinner  of  the  Buffalo  Whole-  j 
sale  Coal  Association  is  said  by  one  attendant  to  have  1 
been  especially  enjoyable  because  there  was  no  speak-  ,i 
ing,  which  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  good  1 
speakers  among  the  local  coal  men. 

Buffalo  has  about  22  smelting  furnaces,  counting  i 
those  at  Tono wanda,  but  not  the  one  in  Port  Col-  < 
borne  owned  by  Buffalonians.  They  have  a  capacity  I- 
of  about  300  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day.  Ten  or  eleven  are  J 
now  in  operation.  Local  by-product  ovens  supply  j 
most  of  the  coke  used. 

The  96-mile  gale  of  December  18th  did  a  large  , 
amount  of  damage  along  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  . 
Erie.  Among  many  others,  the  summer  cottages  of  J.  I 
R.  Barnett  and  H.  B.  Alderman  suffered  severely, 
though  mainly  in  the  washing  away  of  the  grounds 
and  improvements  in  front  of  them. 

The  Wabash  Fuel  Co.,  George  J.  Mechau,  presi-  i 
dent,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,: 
giving  assets  at  $41,446  and  liabilities  at  $70,996 
The  office  has  been  closed.  Poor  credits  and  lack  of  i 
caution  in  other  ways  are  said  to  be  chief  reasons  i 
oi  the  failure.  The  company  did  a  very  heavy  busi-  j 
ness  during  the  bulge  period  and  was  practically 
always  active.  II 

Last  week  Alfred  Maguire  was  nominated  for 
mayor  of  Toronto  by  acclamation,  which  means  that 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  him,  though  he  has 
never  held  the  place.  It  is  said  to  be  without  precedent 
in  that  office.  Mr.  Maguire  has  been  13  years  in  the 
city  council.  He  is  a  younger,  brother  of  James 
Maguire  president  of  the  Queen  City  Coal  &  Coke  I 

(  n  t  Kiif+nl/'v 


Real  Railroad  Leaders  Needed. 


The  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  took  the  lead  this  week 
m  the  matter  of  reducing  prices  for  pea  coal,  a  cut 
of.  $2.50  being  announced,  the  new  price  of  $10.50 
being  the  lowest  for  a  long  time  and  creating  quite  a 
sensation.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  little  chance 
of  other  sizes  being  reduced. 

_  The  officers  and  employes  of  the  New  England 
C.  &  C.  Co,  held  a  party  in  the  offices  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  the  day  before  Christmas  at  which  every  one 
present  had  to  compose  a  verse  with  which  to  ac¬ 
company  a  present  to  some  one  else  in  the  office.  The 
rooms  were  prettily  decorated  and*  every  one  present, 
from  president  down  to  office  boy,  assisted  in  the 
pleasant  pre-holiday  celebration. 


Refuses  to  Allow  Rate  Cuts. 

Schedules  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroads,  proposing 
reductions  in  freight  rates  on  bituminous  coal 
were  suspended  last  Tuesday  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  until  April  24,  1922  to 
prevent  a  disruption  of  the  coal  rate  relationships 
from  competing  fields  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  to  points 
in  the  Middle  West. 

The  suspended  schedules  propose  reductions  in 
the  rates  on  bituminous  coal,  carloads,  from 
mines  on  the  C.  &  O.  and  L.  &  N.  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  to  destinations  on  the  Southern  Railway 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


raised  as  to  whether  the  railroad  industry  had  leadei 
at  the  present  time  to  compare  with  those  of  forme 
days,  and  while  of  course  there  were  some  who  cor 
tended  that  the  future  would  demonstrate  the  vak 
o  some  more  or  less  lightly  regarded  officials  c 
the  day,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  th 
real,  kings  of  railroading  belonged  to  the  past  ger 
eration.  ® 


Government  regulation  carried  to  an  extreme  has 
in  too  many  cases,  reduced  officials  who  should  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  discretion  and  authority  to 
the  basis  of  post  office  clerks  authorized  to  sell  stamps 
at  a  certain  fixed  price  and  nothing  else.  Certainly 
coal  men,  whose  ranks  have  been  recruited  so  largely 
rom  the  railroad  service  and  whose  business  inter¬ 
ests  are  so  closely  involved  with  those  of  transporta¬ 
tion  must  agree  that  an  industry  is  scarcely  headed 
m  the  right  direction  when  so  many  of  its  best  men 
seek  business  opportunities  in  other  directions. 

Rarely,  indeed,  does  one  hear  of  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant  or  banker  retiring  from  his  chosen  field  to 
enter  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company,  even  in  a 
high  executive  position,  but  every  week  the  railroad 
periodicals  tell  of  a  successful  railroad  man  retiring 
from  service  to  enter  the  commercial  field.  Certainly 
there  is  something  wrong  when  this  condition  prevails. 

.  ere  it  not  for  . the  glamor  of  annual  passes  on  home 
line  and  connecting  roads,  we  surmise  that  there  would 

be  a  general  exodus  of  the  better  class  of  railroad 
officials. 
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Coal  Pockets 

We  Design  and  Supervise  the 
Construction  of 

CONCRETE  COAL  POCKETS 
COALING  STATIONS 

AND 

COAL  and  ORE  HANDLING  PLANTS 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES 

ADOLPH  SUCK 

Architect  and  Engineer  of  Coal  Yarding  Plants 

HYDE  PARK  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Largest  Designer  and  Orginator  of  Concrete 

Coal  Pockets 


Haiss  Coal  Handling  Equipment 
Has  a  World  Wide  Reputation 

— that  is  founded  on  20  years  of  constant 
development  of  these  products  by  Haiss 
Engineers  and  Builders.  Tell  us  what 
you  need  in  this  line — we  undoubtedly 
make  it. 

Ask  now. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


Representatives  throughout  the  world. 


_  JVf? 

Truck  Loaders 


H-S9 


Clam  shell  Buckets 


portable  belt  conveyors 


L.  E.  WOODS 
President 


W.  J.  O’TOOLE 
Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr.  of  Sales 


J.  H.  BARKER 
Treasurer 


D.  A.  PLUNKETT 
Secretary 


CRYSTAL  BLOCK  CRYSTAL  EGG 

CRYSTAL  STOVE  RAWL  MINE  RUN 


2,000,000  Tons  Annually 

Low  Ash  Low  Sulphur  Non-Clinkering 

Free  Burning 


Unexcelled  for  Stocking 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

C.  M.  Davis,  Mgr. 
Coal  and  Coke  Bldg. 
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BRANCH  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  *OR FOLK,  VA 

j.  Craig  Nelson,  Mgr.  William  Heitzman,  Mgr.  G.  H  Loeb,  Mg  . 

32  Broadway  Union  Central  Building  ^lat  Iron  ^1  g. 

LAKE  ERIE  PORTS:  Sandusky  and  Toledo,  Ohio  TIDEWATER  PIERS:  Lamberts  Point  and  Sewalls  Point,  Norfolk;  and  Newport  News,  Va. 

Shipped  from  Ten  Mines  in  West  Virginia 

MINERS,  SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS,  AND  BUNKER  SUPPLIERS 

CENTRAL  POCAHONTAS  COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  WELCH,  West  Virginia 

Cable  Address:  “CENTOPOCA”  All  Codes 
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DOWN  AND  OUT? 


Just  How  Much  Affected  Is  the  Typical 
Trader  in  Soft  Coal? 

The  Salvation  Army  officer  who  devised  the 
cheery  legend  “A  man  may  be  down  but  he’s  never 
out,”  apparently  never  conversed  with  a  typical  soft 
coal  jobber  of  the  present  day.  “Down  and  out” 
is  the  only  way  to  express  his  condition  and  while, 
of  course,  it  is  always  unkind  to  criticise  the  poor 
because  of  their  poverty,  we  cannot  really  take  the 
condition  of  the  coal  men  as  a  class  very  seriously. 
Some  are  merely  panic-stricken  and  others  are,  we 
surmise,  camouflaging  their  position  that  they  may 
not  be  called  on  for  contributions  and  various  other 
expenditures  that  the  well-to-do  man  is  expected 
to  meet. 

There  are  some  few  concerns  that  actually  met 
with  misfortunes  (not  due  to  any  faults  of  their 
own)  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  full  measure  of 
sympathy,  but  in  regard  to  many  of  the  other  folks 
whose  lamentations  fill  the  air,  just  as  their  ample 
earnings  of  last  year  and  previously  filled  the  banks, 
a  slight  degree,  at  least,  of  ridicule  might  be  appro¬ 
priate,  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  to  their  senses, 
and  a  more  complete  realization,  we  might  add,  of 
the  conditions  of  the  world  at  large. 

Everything  has  not  stopped.  One  has  but  to  walk 
around  in  the  neighborhood  of  Times  Square  in  the 
evening,  or  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  fashionable  shop¬ 
ping  district  in  the  afternoon,  to  know  that  there 
is  still  some  money  in  circulation.  It  might  seem  a 
bit  far-fetched  to  commend  to  their  attention  the 
bootlegging  industry  as  a  successful  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  there  are  others,  such  as  the  selling  (if 
not  the  manufacturing)  of  automobiles,  the  hotel 
business,  the  restaurants  of  the  newer  type,  even  chop 
suey  houses  which  have  sprung  up  so  numerously 
and  which  are  all  doing  a  good  business,  making 
plenty  of  money  for  their  proprietors. 

Some  Money-Makers. 

There  is  the  tobacco  business,  whose  earnings  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Stock  Exchange  authorities  constitute 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  American  indus¬ 
tries.  Even  the  several  chains  of  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  are  great  money-makers  and  in  the  clothing 
trade,  although  a  certain  type  of  store  is  always 
selling  out  below  cost,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
money  made  the  year  ’round.  And  look  at  the 
real  estate  business — Jos.  P.  Day  and  his  million- 
dollar  auction  sales  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  passing  mention  is  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  sports  and  amusements. 
There  was  no  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  buy 
tickets  to  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  fight  and  the  last 
World’s  Series  games,  and  many  times  the  amounts 
expended  on  those  affairs  is  paid  out  every  month 
for  the  privilege  of  witnessing  minor  events  which 
draw  enormous  crowds  in  the  aggregate.  The  thea¬ 
tres  and  moving  picture  houses  are  usually  well 
filled,  and  one  of  the  leading  ticket  agencies  in 
New  York  has  taken  in  something  like  $4,000,000  the 
past  year  from  people  who  were  willing  to  pay  a 
50-cent  premium  for  each  ticket  in  order  to  get 
choice  seats  or  save  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
box  office. 

The  extra-fare  trains  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  often  run  in  two  sections,  although  slower 
trains  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Anyone  watching  the 
crowds  in  the  department  stores  must  conclude  that 
there  are  plenty  of  people  with  money  to  spend, 
and  the  smaller  and  more  exclusive  shops  which 
deal  in  high-priced  jewelry,  furs  and  the  like  have 
no  lack  of  patrons.  Garages  are  springing  up  every¬ 
where,  as  well  as  private  houses  and  apartments. 

Old  Times  Recalled. 

We  heard  the  same  kind  of  “hard  times”  talk 
during  the  period  of  free  silver  agitation  some  25 
or  30  years  ago,  and  learned  later  how  unwise  it 
was  to  be  carried  away  and  much  impressed  with 
the  tales  that  were  told  in  regard  to  coal  trade 
conditions  and  the  personal  fortunes  of  coal  men. 

Tt  was  not  until  some  time  afterward,  when  all 
other  lines  had  picked  up,  that  the  coal  trade  at 
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last  got  in  step  and  we  realized  that  this  particular 
industry  seemed  to  get  rather  a  complete  knock-out 
when  conditions  changed,  and  remained  on  the  floor 
long  after  other  interests  had  started  to  work  again. 

So  while  extending  all  due  sympathy  to  those 
who  are  actually  victims  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  day,  it  seems  appropriate  to  put  definitely  on 
record  the  statement  that  all  complaints  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  and  that  a  good  many  folks  are  putting  up  a 
poor  tale  when  conditions  past,  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  do  not  really  justify  the  story  that  they  tell. 


MINE  BUREAU’S  ACTIVITIES 

Report  of  Director  Bain  Touches  on  Work  of 
Last  Fiscal  Year. 

H.  Foster  Bain,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  just  made  his  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  states  that  during 
the  year  the  bureau,  in  co-operation  with  three 
seaboard  coal  exchanges,  developed  scientific  systems 
of  classifying  export  coals  into  pools  by  systematic 
sampling  and  analysis,  to  supersede  the  arbitrary 
classifications  used  in  wartime. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  the  investigation 
for  preparing  and  utilizing  lignite. 

More  experimental  work  on  mining  explosives, 
-with  reference  to  increased  safety  and  efficiency,  was 
performed. 

Plans  were  initiated  for  an  international  con¬ 
ference  on  the  standardization  of  mine-rescue  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Methods  for  reducing  losses  of  anthracite  in  min¬ 
ing  operations  were  studied. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  bureau  trained  12,- 
525  miners  in  rescue  and  first-aid  methods,  the 
largest  number  so  trained  in  any  fiscal  year  since 
the  beginning  of  the  training  work. 

The  waste  of  unburned  coal  and  coke  in  the 
ashes  from  boiler  plants  has  been  investigated  by  the 
bureau.  It  has  been  possible  to  recover  the  greater 
part  of  the  unburned  fuel  by  washing  the  ashes  on 
a  concentrating  table.  As  the  result  of  a  study  of 
coal  washing  problems  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
one  mine  has  built  a  table  washing  plant  to  treat  a 
pile  of  refuse  amounting  to  more  than  one  million 
tons,  estimated  to  contain  200,000  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  of  coking  quality. 

The  bureau  conducted  studies  regarding  the  use  of 
liquid  oxygen  as  an  explosive. 


Should  Not  Burn  Corn. 

Des  Moines  Capital. 

We  hope  the  country  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  in  de¬ 
ciding  to  burn  corn.  The  farmers  of  Iowa  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  burning  corn  forty  or  more  years  ago. 
Corn  makes  an  extremely  hot  fire.  It  can  be  burned 
in  big  drum  stoves  which  were  made  for  the  burning 
of  coal. 

However,  corn  is  a  swift  burner  and  the  heat  passes 
away  quickly.  A  stove  may  be  red  hot  from  the 
burning  of  corn  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  be 
cold. 

On  practically  any  farm  in  Iowa  where  there  is 
plenty  of  corn  there  is  also  plenty  of  wood.  Corn 
mixed  with  coal  or  mixed  with  wood  might  possibly 
be  used  to  the  comfort  and  profit  of  the  farmer,  but 
straight  corn  would  have  the  appearance  of  waste. 
It  would  teach  destruction.  If  it  taught  any  lesson, 
it  would  be  a  cruel  one. 

“We  have  never  been  able  to  indorse  feeding 
wheat  to  hogs  because  wheat  is  man’s  food  along 
with  rice.  But  feeding  wheat  or  rice  to  hogs  would 
lack  the  cruel  element  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
corn  in  the  old-fashioned  barrel  stove.” 


The  Bloss  Vein  Coal  Co.,  of  Blossburg,  Pa.,  has 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  listing  its 
liabilities  at  $94,457  and  its  assets  at  $39,321.  It  was 
organized  a  few  years  ago  to  open  a  mine  near 
Blossburg,  and  was  financed  largely  by  citizens  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Increase  in  stock  has  been  filed  by  the  Superior 
Mining  Co.,  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  The  capital 
was  increased  $80,000  to  $180,000. 


December  31,  1921 


TRANSPORTATION  CHANGES 

Effect  on  Coal  Consumption  of  Motor  Truck 
and  Airplane  Development. 

The  immense  amount  of  freight  moved  by  motor 
truck  nowadays  is  having  more  or  less  effect  on 
bituminous  consumption  by  cutting  down  rail  traffic. 
Railroad  fuel  requirements  would  be  quite  a  little 
heavier  if  it  were  not  for  this  new  competition, 
which  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  leaders  in  the 
transportation  world  hesitate  to  predict  what  the 
final  outcome  will  be. 

In  this  country  air  travel  has  not  attained  a  stage 
where  it  is  causing  the  railroad  to  run  fewer  pas-  i 
senger  trains,  and  so  curtail  their  coal  consumption 
still  further,  but  that  may  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
years.  No  less  an  authority  than  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad, 
intimated  as  much  upon  his  return  from  Europe, 
where  he  found  motor  trucks  and  airplanes  making 
even  faster  progress  than  in  this  country.  In  an 
article  in  Collier’s  Weekly  Mr.  Felton  said : 

“But  never,  until  I  got  into  Europe,  did  I  realize 
that  traveling  by  air  was  not  on  a  par  with  com¬ 
municating  with  Mars,  but  that  it  was  here — and  here 
in  such  shape  that  it  must  enter  into  the  calcula-  | 
tions  of  railway  men  everywhere. 

“And  when  also  I  saw  the  motor  truck  being  used 
in  Europe  as  a  regular  and  not  as  an  emergency  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  service  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  i 
in  the  United  States,  I  began  to  wonder,  not  only  \ 
just  how  far  behind  the  times  we  Americans  were, 
but  also  whether  the  world  was  not  passing  through  j 
a  new  phase  of  transportation  without  any  of  us  quite 
grasping  what  it  means. 

“It  may  just  be  possible  that  some  of  the  troubles 
that  the  railways  everywhere  are  having  may  be  due! 
to  the  fact  that  big  changes  in  methods  of  travel  are] 
about  to  take  place.  It  may  be  that  the  railway  is 
only  a  special  and  not  a  general  carrier,  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  revamp  our  ideas.” 


Accident  Station  at  Johnstown. 

Coal  operators  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  throughout  the 
Somerset  district,  are  interested  in  a  movement  in¬ 
augurated  a  short  time  ago,  and  which  points  to 
realization,  of  a  central  station  to  take  care  of  acci¬ 
dents  at  the  mines  and  other  places.  The  purpose 
is  to  equip  a  station  that  would  be  ready  to  handle  j 
at  a  minute’s  notice  any  case  that  might  be  brought  \ 
to  its  attention. 

Safety  Engineer  John  C.  Mattern,  of  Johnstown, 
has  worked  out  the  plans  for  the  safety  station,  lead¬ 
ing  coal  operators  in  this  district  have  endorsed  it, 
and  will  go  along  with  the  project  when  it  is  ■■ 
launched. 

The  proposals  are  that  a  central  station  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  Johnstown,  equipped  with  an  ambulance 
and  a  corps  of  trained  men  who  would  be  on  duty 
at  all  times,  subject  to  call  from  the  mines,  or  for 
accidents  anywhere  in  the  territory,  regardless  of  the 
nature. 

City  officials  have  taken  an  interest  .'in  the  move¬ 
ment  and  it  is  understood  that  in  their  budget  for 
next  year  an  appropriation  for  it  will  be  made.  It 
is  planned  to  have  several  units  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict,  one  at  Somerset,  and  in  several  other  localities  | 
in  that  neighborhood. 

The  safety  engineer  has  received  a  number  of  re-  j 
quests  to  establish  stations  of  this  kind  in  other 
coal  section,':,  Cresson,  Altoona,  and  Clearfield  op’er-  ! 
ators  having  the  matter  under  consideration  and 
requesting  more  data  on  it. 

Representative  citizens  of  Johnstown  at  a  recent 
meeting  held  here  took  the  matter  up  and  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  it,  with  the  result  that  a  $40,000 
station  will  be  started  in  a  short  time.  Many  of  the 
backers  in  the  movement  are  coal  operators,  who 
realize  the  amount  of  good  that  might  come  of  it 
in  their  mines  in  this  section. 


At  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  of  the  U.  S.  ■ 
Bureau  of  Mines  a  series  of  tests  has  been  made  to  Ij 
determine  the  relative  fuel  value  of  coke  as  com-  j 
pared  with  anthracite,  and  bituminous  coal  when  used  !, 
in  low  pressure  boilers  of  the  type  employed  for  heat¬ 
ing  large  buildings. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  new  year’s  business  has  opened  up 
slowly  in  practically  all  directions,  but  this  in 
itself  may  be  a  good  sign  as  the  improvement 
attained  in  most  directions  has  suffered  no  re¬ 
lapse  and  slow  progress  to  a  better  condition 
is  to  be  preferred  to  a  greater  degree  of  ani¬ 
mation,  shortly  followed  by  a  relapse. 

While  there  is  the  usual  crop  of  year-end 
interviews,  the  optimism  of  practically  all  who 
are  quoted  is  much  tempered  by  conservatism. 
No  doubt  they  remember  that  a  year  ago,  when 
there  was  a  veritable  flood  of  optimistic  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  views  expressed  were  refuted  by 
later  developments.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  year-end  interview  is  not  the  factor 
that  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Too 
often  has  some  unexpected  event  developed  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months  to  change  the  tide 
of  affairs  in  various  lines,  if  not  to  affect  the 
business  community  in  general.  The  keynote 
of  general  observers  is  that  the  worst  of  the 
depression  is  past,  and  that  we  have  a  founda¬ 
tion  laid  for  improvement.  The  question  is 
how  rapidly  expansion  will  proceed.  As  we 
have  heretofore  pointed  out,  the  financial  situ¬ 
ation  reached  and  passed  the  turning  point  in 
the  summer,  but  progress  has  been  slow  since 
then  and  probably  commercial  progress  will  be 
slow  for  some  little  time  after  the  anticipated 
improvement  in  March. 

In  certain  comment  October  1st,  reprinted 
last  week,  we  referred  to  a  December  clean¬ 
up  of  business  misadventures,  and  apparently 
there  has  been  enough  of  that.  1  he  Chicago 
banking  situation  was  a  serious  one  and  the 
aggregation  of  amounts  involved  in  connection 
with  concerns  experiencing  difficulty  in  one 
quarter  and  another  has  been  most  imposing. 
But  just  as  the  stock  market  struck  bottom  in 
June,  the  December  situation  was  probably  the 
final  shake-down  of  large  business  interests, 
j  Smaller  concerns  are  apt  to  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  as  the  developments  reach  down  to  the 
public  at  large,  but  after  a  while  everything 
will  be  readjusted  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  in.  this  process  of  readjustment  the  mag¬ 
nates  of  big  business  are  still  able  to  lend  a 
hand  on  occasion.  It  would  have  been  lament- 
/  able  had  the  Chicago  situation  been  allowed  to 
run  its  course;  the  failure  of  two  large  banks 
,  would  inevitably  have  dragged  down  other 
i  financial  institutions  and  business  houses  as 
.  well.  But  as  was  seen  during  the  summer. 


when  the  difficulties  of  a  New  York  bank  were 
handled  in  a  diplomatic  way,  there  is  still  a 
controlling  hand  on  the  financial  situation, 
though  some  interests  have  sought  a  complete 
disintegration. 

Of  course,  progress  during  such  periods  as 
the  present  is  not  uniform.  A  recent  summary 
showed  how  notably  the  woolen  business  has 
increased,  while  iron  and  steel  showed  a  'sea¬ 
sonal  slowdown  over  the  year-end.  However, 
the  production  of  pig-iron  in  December  showed 
a  further  increase  of  219,000  tons,  the  amount 
reaching  1,634,000  tons,  the  largest  monthly 
output  since  February,  1921.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  the  production  of  pig  iron  is  the 
barometer  of  business.  That  coarse  product 
forms  the  basis  for  steel  rails  and  bars  and  the 
many  other  derivatives  of  the  chief  metal,  and 
when  stocks  of  pig  iron  are  so  depleted  that  in¬ 
creased  production  is  necessary  it  shows  that 
business  has  turned  the  corner. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  shows  a  small  increase  in  production. 
Despite  the  decrease  of  the  previous  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  small  increase  the  week  before  that, 
it  still  holds  good,  as  we  said  three  weeks  ago, 
that  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  and  this 
see-sawing  of  the  tonnage  figures  in  Decem¬ 
ber  evidently  indicates  what  that  is. 

That  very  close  calculations  are  being  made 
in  regard  to  supplies  is  indicated  by  the  hur¬ 
ried  calls  for  coal  that  reach  certain  offices. 
Concerns  due  to  receive  a  cargo  within  a  couple 
of  days,  as  per  previous  arrangements,  tele¬ 
phone  that  they  are  almost  out  of  coal  and 
must  have  a  small  amount  at  once.  This  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  referred  to  previously  and  the 
multiplication  of  instances  shows  that  there 
will  be  a  much  greater  amount  of  tonnage 
needed  in  the  near  future.  No  matter  how 
adverse  conditions  may  be  there  is  always  a 
large  tonnage  of  coal  required.  For  weeks  past 
shippers  and  carriers  have  agreed  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  have  exceeded  amount  of  tonnage 
supplied.  There  will  be  increased  shipments 
before  the  new  year  is  far  advanced,  and  it 
will  be  more  and  more  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  November  and  December  tonnage  fell  off 
as  it  did,  following  a  quiet  enough  preceding 
period.  All  in  all,  the  past  year  showed  a 
wonderful  decline  and  reaction  is  certain  to 
eventuate. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  attention  naturally 
turns  to  comparisons,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
general  business  situation  has  been  much  im¬ 


proved  by  liquidation,  voluntary  or  forced  as 
the  case  may  be.  Unsatisfactory  as  the  actual 
process  thereof  is,  it  is  advantageous  that  the 
result  has  been  achieved,  for  stabilization  is 
very  necessary.  Throughout  the  past  year  we 
have  had  many  illustrations  of  the  old  saying 
that  people  will  not  buy  on  a  falling  market. 

Now,  although  prices  are  lower  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  the  quotations  in  most  lines 
are  firmer ;  consequently  there  is  less  hesita¬ 
tion  in  buying  for  current  needs  and  even  for 
future  requirements.  And  as  the  present  quo¬ 
tations  are  whittled  down  slowly  and  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  pronounced 
declines  that  have  been  witnessed  in  the  recent 
past,  there  will  be  more  of  an  inclination  to 
purchase.  As  previously  stated  there  are  great 
demands  accumulating  in  the  background,  and 
the  time  draws  nearer  week  by  week  when 
they  will  be  available  to  manufacturers  and 
producers. 

December  weather  was  below  normal  de¬ 
spite  some  apprehension  expressed  during  the 
month.  This  is  reflected  in  a  better  movement 
at  retail.  Replenishment  is  in  order  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cautious  buying  at  the  outset  of  the 
season,  and  the  wholesale  market  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  shutting  down  of  collieries. 
This  fact  will  also  tend  to  explain  some  com¬ 
mercial  and  economic  facts  to  the  miners,  who, 
serene  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  have  not  in  many 
cases  realized  what  was  transpiring  outside  the 
hard  coal  fields. 

While  tonnages  are  far  below  the  high  rec¬ 
ords  previously  attained,  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  case  of  anthracite  at  least  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  as  may  appear  on  the  surface. 
As  we  maintained  at  the  time,  the  big  figures 
of  1918  were  achieved  in  part  by  reason  of  the 
forwarding  of  a  certain  tonnage  of  slate  and 
rock  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  under 
normal  conditions.  Manifestly  there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  average  result  from  the  coal  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  today,  and  the  falling  off  in  requirements  is 
not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first  glance. 

There  is  continued  interest  in  the  matter  of 
freight  rate  reductions.  Notwithstanding  the 
intimations  given  from  many  quarters  where 
good  advice  might  be  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  coal  freights  prior  to  April 
1st,  the  idea  prevails  that  some  sudden  notice 
may  be  sprung  upon  the  community  and  that 
a  large  saving  will  be  effected  thereby.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  an  early-  reduction  is 
not  to  be  anticipated,  many  reasons  why  ample 
notice  should  be  given,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  continuance  of  the  present  schedule 
to  April  1st  will  be  more  generally  anticipated 
than  has  been  the  case  of  late. 

Greater  interest  would  be  taken  in  enhance¬ 
ment  of  coal  supplies  were  there  some  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  transportation,  due  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  so  apt  to  develop  suddenly  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  While  as  we  have  pointed  out 
from  time  to  time,  Arctic  conditions  are  not  to 
be  anticipated  hereabouts  and  cold  spells  are 
not  apt  to  be  very  protracted,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a  severe  spell  of  weather 
descending  upon  us  for  a  short  visit  at  least, 
and  all  know  how  strong  an  effect  such  a 
period  has  upon  the  coal  trade.  With  coal 
frozen  in  cars,  harbor  transportation  impeded, 
difficulties  at  junction  points  and  matters  of 
that  sort,  one  brief  spell  of  severe  weather 
serves  to  give  tone  to  the  trade  for  quite  a 
while  to  come.  When  tonnage  is  moving  along 
regularly  it  is  hard  to  stimulate  any  real 
anxiety  with  regard  to  supplies,  but  any  inter¬ 
ruption  or  moderate  delay  in  the  forwarding 
of  coal  puts  quite  a  different  aspect  on  affairs. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Picking  Up  in  Retail  Trade  Is  Reflected  to  Some  Extent  in  Anthracite  Market — 
More  Inquiries  for  Bituminous  and  Some  Increase  in  Buying. 


Retail  dealers  have  enjoyed  a  fairly  active 
week’s  business,  and  while  this  has  not  been 
fully  reflected  in  the  anthracite  market  as  yet, 
the  wholesale  trade  is  bound  to  be  helped  very 
shortly.  The  cold  weather  which  had  been 
so  anxiously  awaited  made  its  appearance 
over  the  holidays  and  caught  many  domestic 
consumers  with  only  enough  coal  in  their  bins 
to  last  for  a  few  days  under  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions.  An  inflow  of  orders  resulted  that  has 
already  made  quite  a  hole  in  dealers’  stocks. 

Some  additional  buying  has  come  into  the 
wholesale  market,  but  the  full  benefit  of  the 
more  rapid  retail  distribution  will  not  be  felt 
until  next  week  at  the  earliest.  Yards  were 
full  to  overflowing  when  business  began  to 
pick  up,  and  although  dealers  are  not  apt  to 
permit  their  supplies  to  dwindle  to  a  point 
where  there  is  danger  of  running  short  of 
sizes,  still  they  have  a  little  leeway  in  making 
purchases. 

One  favorable  feature  is  that  retail  plants 
in  some  parts  of  the  city  are  moving  out 
heavy  tonnages  of  egg.  With  the  exception 
of  pea  this  has  been  the  most  troublesome  of 
the  domestic  sizes,  and  now  that  consumers 
have  started  taking  it  again,  the  market 
should  be  in  a  better  balanced  condition  short¬ 
ly.  The  peddler  trade  is  taking  nut  freely. 
Stove  is  also  moving  fairly  well  at  retail,  but 
is  less  active  locally  than  either  egg  or  nut. 

While  quite  a  good  many  collieries  were 
still  on  part  time  this  week,  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  less  time  lost  by  reason  of 
market  conditions  from  now  on.  Independent 
prices  have  firmed  up  a  little  on  account  of 
the  better  demand  and  the  partial  cleaning 
up  of  surplus  coal  at  the  piers  and  elsewhere. 
Egg  is  no  longer  available  at  $7  or  less,  but 
is  quotable  at  $7.25  to  $7.75.  The  bulk  of  the 
individual  stove  and  nut  tonnage  is  moving 
within  the  range  of  from  $8  to  $8.25.  Pea  is 
bringing  from  $5  to  $5.50. 

Retail  prices  of  domestic  sizes  were  reduced 
20  cents  in  Manhattan  last  Monday  and  10 
cents  in  Brooklyn,  following  the  removal  of 
the  transportation  tax. 

Barley  is  the  only  steam  size  for  which 
there  is  anything  like  an  active  demand,  but 
the  suspension  of  mining  has  relieved  the 
pressure  on  the  other  sizes  to  some  extent. 
Independent  prices  are  about  as  follows:  No. 

1  buckwheat,  $2.75  to  $3.25  ;  rice,  $2  to  $2.25, 
and  barley,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

If  the  new  year  did  not  open  with  a  rush 
in  the  bituminous  trade,  it  at  least  brought 
some  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries.  This 
is  the  report  made  in  practically  all  coal  offi¬ 
ces,  but  accounts  differ  as  to  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  actually  being  transacted.  Some 
say  they  have  booked  more  orders  this  week 
than  in  any  similar  period  since  October,  while 
the  experience  of  others  has  been  that  although 
consumers  are  taking  more  interest  in  the 
market,  they  are  contenting  themselves  for 
the  time  being  with  asking  for  quotations. 

In  anv  event,  the  situation  is  somewhat  more 
encouraging  than  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1921 
and  a  better  sentiment  is  encountered  in  the 
trade.  The  tidewater  market  is  in  a  much 


healthier  position  as  regards  the  relation  of 
supply  to  demand.  Around  the  middle  of  the 
week  there  was  said  to  be  only  about  1,250 
cars  standing  at  all  the  bituminous  ports,  from 
South  Amboy  to  Pier  18,  which  is  far  below 
normal  and  is  probably  the  smallest  accumula¬ 
tion  in  a  year  or  more.  Of  course  there  are 
some  loaded  boats  around,  as  is  always  the 
case,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

This  has  resulted  in  some  firming  up  of 
prices  at  tidewater,  bringing  them  about  in  line 
with  what  operators  are  asking  for  shipment 
from  the  mines.  It  would  not  take  much  in 
the  way  of  a  buying  movement,  or  a  spell  of 
bad  weather,  to  create  a  little  flurry  locally. 
With  many  mines  closed  down  over  the  holi¬ 
days,  the  tonnage  running  is  not  large,  and 
with  recent  experiences  in  mind  shippers  are 
not  inclined  to  bring  much  tonnage  to  the 
piers  on  consignment. 

It  is  believed  that  quite  a  little  business 
will  develop  as  the  month  wears  on,  for  in 
December  many  consumers  stated  that  they 
would  have  to  come  in  the  market  soon  after 
the  turn  of  the  year.  But,  with  buyers  seek¬ 
ing  to  secure  every  possible  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  price,  the  placing  of  business  in¬ 
volves  considerable  negotiation  and  takes 
time.  A  lot  of  dickering  is  now  under  way, 
quotations  are  being  compared,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  orders  will  be  placed. 

Quotations  on  coal  to  be  mined  and  shipped 
show  no  particular  change,  but  there  is  less 
unsold  tonnage  standing  at  tipples,  so  that 
extremely  low  prices  on  distress  coal  are  not 
heard  of  so  frequently. 

The  following  figures  about  represent  the 
market  on  averag'e  grades  of  the  various 
classifications:  Pool  1,  $2.75-$3  per  net  ton 
f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pool  9, 
$2.15-$2.40;  Pool  10,  $1.85-$2;  Pool  11,  $1.65- 
$1.80:  Pools  31  and  61,  $2.15-$2.35;  Pools  30 
and  60,  $2.50-$2.75  ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.50- 
$1.65  :  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.40-$1.50;  slack, 
$1  35-$l  .70. 

Tidewater  prices  are  up  about  25  cents  from 
where  they  were  when  there  was  a  lot  of  coal 
on  demurrage,  and  are  about  $5.75  to  $6  per 
gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  1  ;  $5.50  to 
$5.65  for  Pools  9  and  71 ;  $5.25  to  $5.40  for 
Pool  10,  and  $4.75  to  $5  for  Pool  11  and  un¬ 
classified  grades. 


New  Kentucky  Development. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  Jan.  4. — The  new  mines  being 
developed  by  the  Central  Kentucky  Block  Coal 
Mining  Co.  in  Hancock  County,  near  Lewisport,  are 
about  ready  to  be  put  into  operation.  The  work  on 
a  three  and  a  half-mile  switch  connecting*  the  mine 
with  the  L.  TT.  &  St.  L.,  is  about  completed  and  the 
construction  of  a  coal  tipple  is  also  nearly  finished. 

The  company  has  made  four  drift  openings  in 
its  large  tract  of  coal  and  expects,  when  in  full 
operation,  to  have  an  output  of  a  thousand  tons  a 
day.  The  operation  of  the  property  is  being  deferred 
on  account  of  the  present  condition  in  the  coal 
market. 


Frederic  E.  Gunnison,  who  served  as  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Brooklyn  during  the  war,  is  in  a 
grave  condition  following  an  operation  performed 
last  Wednesday. 
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Adjustment  in  Mine  Price  by  Individuals — 
Inquiries  for  Bituminous  Quotations. 

The  coldest  weather  of  the  season  having  come 
in  with  the  New  Year  the  retail  trade  picked  up 
appreciably,  and  many  orders  were  received  for  fuel 
to  replace  exhausted  supplies.  As  predicted,  most 
of  the  new  business  coming  in  is  for  small  lots  of  a 
ton  each,  and  quite  often  half-tons,  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  business  that  is  looked  forward  to  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  the  retail  business  is  getting  back  to 
old  times. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  also  saw  considerable 
adjustment  in  the  mines  prices  of  the  individual 
shippers.  Of  course  these  changes  were  downward, 
as  business  had  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
independents  were  finding  it  difficult  to  operate  their 
collieries  at  full  time,  as  numerous  dealers  had  been 
holding  orders  and  depending  entirely  on  company 
coal  for  what  little  additional  coal  they  were  willing 
to  take  in.  Now  the  average  run  of  independent 
prices  are  $7.75  for  egg,  $8.10  for  stove  and  nut  and 
$5.50  to  $6.00  for  pea. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  most  coal  is  now  on 
a  company  basis  with  the  exception  of  pea,  which 
is  lower.  Despite  rhe  reduced  prices  the  retailers 
are  not  at  all  inclined  to  take  in  more  coal,  as  they 
feel  that  they  want  to  reduce  present  accumulations 
so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  about  six  weeks 
hence  to  decide  upon  a  definite  plan  as  to  the  events 
hinging  about  April  1st. 

Retail  Prices  Affected. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  lowered  independent 
prices  have  had  their  effect  on  the  retail  schedules. 
While  the  larger  retail  interests  are  still  clinging  to 
their  prices  of  $14.50  for  stove  and  nut  and  $11.25 
for  pea,  it  would  not  occasion  the  least  surprise 
should  they  announce  a  reduction  of  at  least  25  cents 
a  ton.  This  is  based  on  the  number  of  smaller 
dealers  who  have  recently  made  still  further  cuts 
in  their  prices,  as  for  instance,  in  the  Kensington 
district,  a  former  price-cutter  after  being  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regulars  for  a  few  years,  has  once  more 
deserted  the  ranks  and  announced  $13.50  for  stove 
and  nut  and  $10.50  for  pea. 

Across  the  river  in  West  Philadelphia  a  dealer 
of  prominence  after  selling  pea  at  the  lowest  price 
for  the  season,  $10.25,  hit  a  still  lower  level  when 
he  advertised  $10  for  this  size,  which  has  consider¬ 
ably  stirred  the  trade  throughout  the  city.  Even 
though  some  venture  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  coal  being  inferior,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  has  caused  the  consumer  to  haggle  more  than 
ever  before  placing  orders  with  his  regular  dealer. 

However,  the  lowest  prices  of  all  have  been 
reached  in  the  suburban  section,  where  in  Norristown 
the  dealers  have  had  a  gentle  little  price  war  since 
early  fall.  The  latest  move  is  a  reduction  of  stove 
and  nut  to  $12.90  by  one  dealer,  with  an  additional 
15  cents  a  ton  off  in  two-ton  lots,  making  a  price 
of  $12.75. 

As  stated  above  the  trade  in  general  is  somewhat 
anxious  to  reduce  stocks,  and  about  the  only  sizes 
they  do  want  are  stove  and  nut,  although  many  have 
not  taken  any  of  these  sizes  for  a  month.  It  is  pea 
coal  that  is  really  giving  them  anxiety,  as  they  are 
frankly  puzzled  to  explain  the  very  limited  consumer 
demand  for  this  size,  and  most  of  them  have  capacity 
stocks  on  account  of  taking  this  size  to  get  the  other 
sizes. 

However,  they  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
have  been  compelled  to  ask  the  shippers  to  hold  off  on 
pea.  This  explains  why  the  independents  have 
dropped  pea  below  company  figures,  for  they  must 
move  it  if  at  all  possible,  while  the  companies  can 
take  advantage  of  their  storage  yards. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  analyze  the  bituminous  situa¬ 
tion,  as  the  reports  from  shipping  houses  vary  so 
much.  Recently  there  were  reports  from  some  of  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  calls  made  for 
prices.  It  began  to  look  as  though  the  consumer  was 
shopping  around  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  being  ready 
to  order  coal  after  the  first  of  the  year.  So  far  it 
is  somewhat  too  early  to  report  whether  the  expected 
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better  demand  for  January  has  begun  to  materialize, 
md  some  shippers  state  that  the  inquiry  for  prices 
eems  to  have  been  only  curiosity,  judged  by  the 
unount  of  business  turned  in  on  account  of  them. 

However,  the  trade  is  in  a  hopeful  state  of  mind 
,and  there  is  the  occasional  report  of  those  veterans 
n  the  trade  whose  experience  has  run  the  gamut 
3f  every  change  that  can  be  rung  in  the  business 
,vorld  that  the  year  just  started  will  be  a  good  one, 
is  they  believe  that  even  before  the  robins  come 
again  buying  will  be  resumed  in  good  volume.  Pos¬ 
hly  they  have  in  mind  the  influence  of  possible  labor 
troubles  on  buying  as  April  1st  comes  closer  to  view. 
At  any  rate  the  opinion  is  general  that  the  year  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  worse  than  the  one  just  past,  strike 
or  no  strike. 

As  yet  fhe  demand  for  coal  continues  principally 
for  the  quality  coals  and  with  even  these  mines 
working  less  than  50  per  cent  there  is  plenty  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  still  further  softening  in  these  qualities, 
being  particularly  the  case  when  the  buyer  with  a 
fair-sized  order  to  place  is  inclined  to  inquire  around 
a  bit.  Buyers  of  motive  power  coal  for  the  railroads 
show  no  inclination  whatever  to  increase  their  com¬ 
mitments,  as  they  seem  to  feel  that  even  in  the  event 
of  bad  weather  they  can  easily  confiscate  coal  on 
tracks  without  greatly  inconveniencing  consignees. 


Recent  spot  prices  have  been  as  follows:  Pool  1, 
$2.75  to  $3.00;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Pool  71,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.90  to  $2.25,  and  Pool  11,  $1.60 
to  $1.75. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 


Slight  Increase  in  Inquiries  and  Orders 
Follow  Turn  of  the  Year. 

Aggravated  by  the  customary  industrial  dullness 
of  the  holiday  season,  the  Cincinnati  coal  market 
last  week  continued  in  poignant  distress.  Bituminous 
slack,  of  all  the  fuel  varieties  offered,  was  somewhat 
stiffer  because  its  production  had  been  materially 
narrowed.  The  call  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  coals 
was  at  exceedingly  low  ebb,  and  steam  and  by-prod¬ 
uct  varieties  showed  no  improvement. 

Having  learned  an  important  lesson  at  considerable 
expense,  operators  in  practically  all  the  districts 
lowered  their  production  to  the  point  of  immediate 
demand,  which  was  low  enough  to  put  operations  at 
an  almost  infinitesimal  percentage.  The  spot  market 
was  painfully  inactive  and  even  very  many  of  the 
contract  shipments  were  suspended  because  of  gen¬ 
eral  holiday  shut-downs.  With  the  beginning  of 
this  week,  however,  a  very  small  but  distinct  im¬ 
provement  in  buying  is  noted. 

Mining  in  the  smokeless  districts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  notably  low.  That  in  the  New  River  field 
suffered  most,  though  further  progress  was  made 
in  the  voluntary  non-unionization.  \\  inding  Cult 
and  the  Pocahontas  districts  have  gone  somewhat 
better  because  unhampered  by  organization  restric¬ 
tions,  but,  even  so,  the  total  tonnage  was  small  be¬ 
cause  the  call  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  even  a  very  low  price  did  not  suffice 
to  make  sales.  The  celebration  of  the  holidays  did 
not  discommode  anybody.  Production  in  general 
reached  the  bottom  figure,  but  it  amply  met  the  call. 

The  situation  was  little  better,  in  the  bituminous 
districts.  Operations  were  practically  suspended  in 
the  Kanawha  region  where  organization  conditions 
virtually  put  operators  out  of  the  keener  competi¬ 
tion  for  orders.  Logan  was  somewhat  better,  but 
not  good  All  Kentuckv  districts  were  on  low  per¬ 
centages,  being  unfavorably  affected  by  the  reduced 
call  for  domestic  shipments.  Many  large  properties 
closed  down  entirely  as  if  for  a  long  rest.  Some 
estimate  operations  in  these  districts  as  low  as  to 
per  cent,  and  nobody  believes  they  are  higher  than 
30  per  cent.  Operations  actually  fell  below  those  of 
the  smokeless  districts,  so  that  miners  were  reported 
to  be  suffering  from  continued  lack  of  employmen  . 
i  Sales  for  the  week  were  largely  to  railfoads, 
whose  consumption  has  gone  lower  than  for  many 
■  months ;  to  public  utilities  and  essential  industries 
1  though  contracts  for  municipal,  and  school  needs  and 
|  public  institutions  have  provided  limited  markets. 
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Tidewater  and  New  England  demand  were  so  low 
as  not  to  warrant  separate  and  distinct  mention. 
Steam  orders  at  the  opening  of  this  week  show 
somewhat  stronger. 

Price  Irregularity  Still  Persists. 

In  all  the  districts,  under  the  circumstances,  prices 
were  irregular,  have  had  a  wide  fluctuation  and  have 
been  practically  without  bottom.  Smokeless  do¬ 
mestic,  which  only  a  few  months  ago  was  selling  at 
the  mines  for  as  high  as  $6,  was  going  as  low  as 
$2.65  and  $3  a  ton,  and  mine-run  was  actually  beg¬ 
ging  for  buyers  at  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  a  ton.  Smoke¬ 
less  slack  seemed  for  the  time  being  to  be  out  of  all 
consideration,  the  market  opportunity  for  it  being 
entirely  wanting. 

Bituminous  prices  were  correspondingly  low. 
Domestic  lump  of  good  grade  was  offered  at  from 
$2  to  $2.50.  Mine-run  was  plentifully  available  at 
$1.35  and  $1.50  per  ton,  which  was  about  the  im¬ 
proved  price  for  slack,  following  a  somewhat 
harder  condition  of  the  market  situation  as  to  this 
variety  for  steam  uses.  These  prices  practically  put 
the  union  districts  out  of  the  running  and  have 
started  a  widespread  and  decisive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  themselves  toward  disorganiza¬ 
tion. 

Retailers  are  buying  no  coal  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  at  this  time  having  only  inconsequential  de¬ 
mands  upon  ample  stocks.  Up  to  this  time  they 
have  held  their  prices  pretty  well,  but  these  are  now 
beginning  to  break.  Smokeless  lump,  which  has  been 
selling  to  Cincinnati  domestic  consumers  at  $9.50  and 
even  $10,  is  now  freely  offered  at  $8  and.  $8.50, 
the  latter  price  referring  to  outer  hill-top  deliveries. 

Even  at  this  low  rate,  and  with  temperature  lower, 
consumers  are  not  rushing  in  their  orders.  Either 
they  haven’t  got  the  money  or  they  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  rate  will  go  still  lower.  By  no 
means  all  the  dealers  are  making  these  low  rates, 
some  having  on  hand  stocks  that  were  bought  early 
at  prices  that  forbid  such  reselling  quotations. 
Bituminous  lump  is  selling  generally  at  $7,  which 
seems  a  fair  price  on  the  basis  of  present  low  whole¬ 
sale  rates. 

As  the  result  of  conditions  putting  a  strain  upon 
many  producing  companies  that  were  illy  prepared 
for  a  long  siege  of  low  selling,  and  whose  troubles 
were  seriously  aggravated  by  a  .  policy  of  over-pro¬ 
duction.  many  changes  are  being  discussed  and  a 
number  of  consolidations  are  said  to  be  in  process, 
while  some  other  results  of  a  less  favorable  character 
are  not  improbable.  Slow  collections  have  added  to 
the  stress. 

Operators  are  looking  to  this  month  for  relief.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  did  not  expect  much  from 
December.  That  they  will  be  disappointed  generally 
if  January  demand  does  not  show  at  least  a  primary 
and  measurable  improvement  is  certain.  Most  of 
them  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this,  week  already 
were  noting  an  increase  of  both  inquiries  and  orders 
from  steam-using  sources.  It  was  conceded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  prices  would  not  be  materially  better  for 
some  time  to  come. 


Additional  Greetings  Received. 

Glen  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Brodhead  Coal  Co.,  shippers  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coal.  29  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Seaboard  Coal  Co..  Inc.,  shippers  of  semi- 
bituminous  coal.  25  Broad  street.  New 
York. 

chawnee  Fuel  Co.,  anthracite  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal,  141  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  “White  Oak”  New 
River  smokeless  coal,  Macdonald,  W.  Va. 

The  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank,  143  Liberty 
street,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Harris,  Inc.,  Fisher  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Noel  G.  L.  Marshall,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Farrell  Fuel  Corporation,  Bessemer  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh,  'Pa. 


FAIRMONT  HOPEFUL 


Operators  Believe  That  Business  Will  Pick 
Up  as  Month  Advances. 

While  as  yet  the  influx  of  new  business  has 
not  been  greatly  on  the  increase,  there  appears 
to  be  sentiment  crystallizing  that  there  is  business 
around  the  corner.  Operators  calculate  that  there 
will  be  a  gradual  but  slow  increase  in  business 
until  the  choicer  picking  arrives  after  the  advent 
of  the  new  coal  year. 

One  of  the  most  optimistic  phases  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  $4,000,000  by-product  plant  of 
Fairmont-Domestic  Coke  Corporation  will  in¬ 
crease  its  operations  to  a  75  per  cent  basis  this 
week. 

Most  of  the  mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia 
did  not  work  Monday.  Tuesday  35  mines  on 
the  Moriongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  worked, 
having  ordered  580  empties.  Along  the  Monon- 
gahela  Railway  in  West  Virginia  there  were 
fifteen  mines  working,  with  288  empties  ordered. 

Production  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
aggregated  162,250  tons,  or  a  loss  of  58,650  tons 
compared  to  the  previous  week.  Production  on 
the  various  divisions  was  as  follows:  B.  &  O. 
System-Monongah  Division,  83,500  tons ;  Charles¬ 
ton  Division,  4,700  tons ;  Connellsville  Division, 
1,550  tons;  Cumberland  Division,  8,750  tons; 
Monongahela.  32,100  tons;  Morgantown  &  Wheel¬ 
ing,  14,950  tons;  Western  Maryland  System- 
Wyatt-Bingamon-Helen’s  Run  branches — 6,950 
tons;  Belington,  Weaver  &  Northern,  9,750  tons. 

The  Fairmont  region  during  December  loaded 
884,850  tons  of  coal.  The  production  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.,  10,465  cars: 
Western  Maryland,  1,151  cars;  Monongahela  in 
West  Virginia,  6,081  cars;  Charleston  Division, 
B.  &  0.,  1,013  cars;  Monongahela  Railway  in 
Pennsylvania,  5,150  cars. 

Trading  Still  in  Limited  Volume. 

Trading  was  limited  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week.  Inquiries  were  not  plentiful.  Prices 
appeared  to  vary  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  for  Fairmont 
mine-run;  $1.25  to  $1.40  for  slack,  and  $1.75  to 
$1.85  for  prepared  sizes.  Distress  coal,  however, 
shaded  these  prices  somewhat. 

During  December  the  Fairmont  region  loaded 
884,850  tons  of  coal.  Operations  along  the  Mon¬ 
ongah  Division  loaded  10,465  cars;  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  1,151  cars;  Monongahela  in  West  Virginia, 
6,081  cars.  Operations  in  the  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Monongahela  loaded  5,150  cars. 

Along  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.  R.  R-, 
last  week  there  was  a  daily  average  of  211  mines 
idle,  or  about  the  same  as  the  previous  week, 
although  some  of  the  larger  operations  did  not 
work  as  steadily,  which  accounts  for  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  tonnage. 

By  far  the  bulk  of  coal  loaded  last  week  off 
the  Monongah  Division  went  to  the  east,  there 
having  been  1,500  loads,  while  to  the  west  the 
total  was  169  cars. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  last  week  off  the  Monon¬ 
gah  Division  totaled  100  cars,  or  143  cars  short 
of  the  previous  week.  Seaboard  shipments  were 
confined  to  one  day’s  consignment— Saturday. 
Shipments  to  other  piers  were  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  December 
97  cars  of  coal  were  shipped  to  Arlington  pier. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  off  the  Monongah 
Division  last  week  totaled  868  carloads,  or  151 
cars  short  of  the  previous  week.  Of  that  total 
438  cars  of  coal  went  to  the  B.  &  O.  railroad 

individually.  ,  ,. 

Largely  due  to  the  holidays,  the  coal  loading 
was  restricted,  and  of  course  this  would  also  be 
apparent  in  the  freight  movement.  Last  week 
2,696  cars  of  freight  were  moved  east  of  the  Lrat- 
ton  gateway  and  over  the  Alleghenies,  of  which 
1  379  cars  were  coal.  Freight  loads  showed  a 
decrease  of  831  loads,  while  coal  movement  was 
605  cars  short  of  the  previous  week.  There 
were,  however,  several  hundred  cars  of  coal  hang¬ 
ing  over  from  the  previous  week. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Holidays  Added  to  Trade  Depression — 

N  Domestic  Prices  Increased. 

Holiday  conditions  have  added  to  the  depression 
in  the  coal  trade  through  Hampton  Roads,  and  for 
the  past  ten  days  it  has  been  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  New  England  and  bunker  trade  constitute  the 
tidewater  coal  industry  at  the  present  time.  The 
future  of  the  export  trade  for  1922  is  by  no  means 
clear  and  seems  to  hinge  on  the  question  of  freight 
rates  from  the  mines  to  tidewater.  Exporters  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  with  a  reduction  of  $1  per 
ton  in  freight  rate,  they  can  compete  with  the  British 
in  Buenos  Aires  or  Genoa. 

Prices  were  forced  gradually  downward  by  gen¬ 
eral  processes  in  the  commercial  world  during  the 
year  1921  and  by  absence  of  demand  from  the 
foreign  field.  The  drop  in  quotations  amounted  to 
about  $3  per  ton  since  January,  1921,  when  Pools 
1  and  2,  were  selling  around  $7.50  to  $7.75  while 
bunker  prices  were  around  $8  per  ton.  For  the  first 
week  in  January  in  1922,  we  find  prices  quoted  for 
Pool  1  at  $4.75  to  $4.90,  Pool  2  at  $4.60  to  $4.70, 
Pools  5  and  7  at  $4.25  to  $4.40.  These  quotations 
are  from  10  to  20  cents  higher  than  quotations  offered 
during  the  last  week  in  December  of  1921. 

Domestic  prices  for  car  load  shipments  have  taken 
a  little  rise  during  the  present  week,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  accounted  for  by  the  sharp  cool  spell  that  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  week.  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
grades  of  lump  size  were  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.50, 
Egg,  $3.00  to  $3.25 ;  Nut,  $2.00  to  $2.25,  while  nut 
and  slack  mixed  ranged  from  $.90  to  $1.10  per  net 
ton  mines. 

Exporters  Optimistic. 

Due  to  holiday  shut-down  of  mines  the  stock  of 
coal  on  hand  at  tide  fell  off  considerable,  the  amount 
being  lower  than  it  has  been  for  two  years  past,  the 
outlook  for  this  week  is  that  stocks  are  showing  a 
comfortable  incline  for  all  pools.  Vessel  tonnage  has 
increased  during  the  present  week  and  bunkers  are 
picking  up  to  the  extent  that  several  vessels  are  wait¬ 
ing  their  turns  at  all  piers. 

The  major  portion  of  exporters  and  shippers  are 
optimistic  for  the  outlook  of  1922.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  revival  of  the  coal  trade  to  New 
England  ports  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
With  the  despondency  of  a  year  ago  having  passed 
they  at  the  same  time  realize  that  the  difficulties  in¬ 
cident  to  readjustment  have  not  entirely  disappeared. 

The  repeal  of  the  transportation  tax  and  recent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  trimming  rates  might  be  cited  as  the 
first  steps  taken  in  order  to  reduce  expenses  of  the 
shipments  of  coal.  Other  incidental  expenses  should 
be  borne  in  mind  with  the  view  of  reduction.  Among 
these  it  would  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  profit 
margin  continue  narrow  while  quality  and  service 
improve;  overhead  and  cost  of  production  to  be  kept 
down  to  the  minimum.  Then  with  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  freight  rates  there  will  be  ground  for  con¬ 
fidence  in  chances  of  competing  in  all  World  mar¬ 
kets,  and  regain  some  of  the  export  coal  trade  which 
has  been  lost  since  the  year  1920. 


Lehigh  Valley  Strike  Ended. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Jan.  4. — On  promises  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  would  reopen  its  eight  idle 
collieries  within  several  days  members  of  the  griev¬ 
ance  committee  held  a  meeting  in  Exeter  yesterday 
and  decided  to  call  off  the  strike  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  December  13.  The  first  break  in  the 
ranks  of  the  strikers  occurred  yesterday  morning, 
when  employees  of  Henry  colliery  at  Plains  returned 
to  work. 

Most  of  the  collieries  throughout  the  region  which 
closed  down  over  the  holidays  have  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  on  at  least  a  part-time  schedule. 


Charles  H.  Rowland,  president  of  the  Moshannon 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Philipsburg, 
Pa.,  last  Sunday.  He  was  62  years  of  age. 


IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Wintry  Weather  Helps  Trade  Somewhat — 
Consumers  Still  Indifferent. 

Coal  men  are  getting  some  of  the  weather  for 
which  they  have  longed.  Zero  and  lower  has  been 
touched  on  several  mornings  within  the  past  week 
or  so,  but  the  immediate  effect  on  sales  has  been 
somewhat  limited.  It  has  stimulated  retail  trade  to 
a  little  more  business,  which  fell  away  as  soon  as 
the  weather  moderated.  It  has  undoubtedly  caused 
a  greater  consumption  of  fuel  in  steam  plants,  with 
railroads  and  in  industrial  plants,  though  the  effect 
has  not  been  noticeable  in  those  directions. 

One  trouble  is  that  sellers  are  measuring  every¬ 
thing  by  the  keen  demand  prevailing  when  all  coal 
was  coal,  and  anything  of  that  name  was  merchant¬ 
able,  the  price  being  a  secondary  consideration.  Hence 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  from  a  seller’s  stand¬ 
point  nowadays,  things  are  slow.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  buyer  is  strictly  in  the  saddle  and 
is  enjoying  a  ride  long  denied  him,  nothing  else  can 
be  expected.  As  long  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  coal 
over  current  and  probable  demands,  the  buyer  is  the 
dominant  figure.  The  seller  takes  orders  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

So  in  the  face  of  fairly  cold  weather,  the  price  of 
soft  coal  was  reduced  at  retail,  this  merely  getting 
the  retail  price  in  line  with  the  wholesale  price.  All 
soft  coal  has  been  reduced  within  a  fortnight  or  so, 
as  has  coke  for  domestic  use.  Anthracite  alone,  has 
stayed  up.  These  reductions  were  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  a  situation  which  left  little  alternative  for 
the  trade. 

Price  Cutting  Rampant . 

Price  cutting  has  been  rampant  with  wholesalers, 
and  in  finally  passing  it  along  to  the  consumer,  a 
concession  was  made  which  may  appeal  to  con¬ 
sumers  as  a  whole.  The  difficulty  with  the  consumer 
is  that  he  has  waited  so  long  for  the  reduction,  that 
he  does  not  accept  it  as  anything  more  than  com¬ 
pulsion,  which  does  not  meet  with  his  expectations. 
The  latter  will  never  be  met,  regardless  of  how 
much  of  a  decline  might  be  made.  But  something 
of  a  concession  will  or  may  be  some  satisfaction  and 
may  work  toward  helping  clear  things  up. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  distributing  fuel 
through  the  interior,  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it 
has  been.  Through  the  interior,  retailers  have  been 
confining  their  orders  as  closely  as  possible,  and  this 
has  not  been  changed.  And  despite  the  severe 
weather  at  times,  there  has  been  no  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  train  movement.  On  one  or  two  days, 
trains  were  all  late  a  few  hours,  but  they  were  not 
seriously  handicapped.  No  trains  were  abandoned; 
none  was  24  hours  late  or  more,  such  as  had  been 
the  case  a  number  of  years  ago.  There  has  been  no 
serious  lesson  pointing  to  foresight  in  the  matter  of 
a  reasonable  supply  of  fuel,  to  be  drawn  from  any  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  present  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  word  from  many  small  towns 
adjacent  to  the  timber  district  is  of  a  great  deal 
more  work  being  done  working  up  logs  for  fuel  than 
ever  before.  Cordwood  cannot  be  shipped  any  dis¬ 
tance  because  of  the  high  freights,  but  where  it  can 
be  hauled  a  few  miles  to  a  settlement,  it  is  being 
done  freely.  Because  of  the  lack  of  employment, 
many  men  are  idle  and  can  do  this  to  good  advantage. 
In  the  iron  mining  sections  of  northern  Minnesota, 
idle  miners  can  get  quantities  of  trees  which  are 
down  and  will  decay  if  they  are  not  used,  because  fire 
swept  through  the  region.  It  would  not  pay  to  em¬ 
ploy  men  to  do  the  work  as  there  is  but  a  limited 
market  for  such  wood.  Many  farmers  are  working 
up  their  woodlots  for  firewood,  and  economizing  on 
coal. 

All  this  means  that  high  costs  of  coal,  and  de¬ 
pressed  conditions  are  forcing  people  to  look  to  sub¬ 
stitutes  wherever  possible,  and  the  market  is  being 
cut  into  accordingly. 


The  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  has  moved  its 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  retail  office  half  a  block  north  from 
the  old  location  of  Fourth  and  Robert  streets,  to 
347  Robert  street,  where  very  attractive  quarters 
hgve  been  fitted  up. 
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SITUATION  AT  BUFFALO 


First  Few  Days  of  1922  Show  Little  Change 

1 

from  December  Conditions. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  yet  what  the  new  year  is,i 
going  to  do  for  the  coal  trade,  but  as  a  rule  the; I 
shippers  do  not  look  for  much  of  a  stir  right  away. 
There  is  too  much  coal  in  consumers’  hands  yet  for 
any  return  to  brisk  buying.  In  fact,  consumers  are 
often  so  well  stocked  up  that  they  cannot  store  any 
more,  and  they  are  not  eager  to  buy  anyhow  till  they 
see  more  demand  for  their  products.  They  say  the 
shippers  have  sold  their  coal  and  got  the  money  for 
it,  while  they  are  carrying  it  and  awaiting  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  enable  them  to  consume  it. 

Attention  will  from  this  time  on  be  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  April  suspension  situation.  One); 
rather  extreme  shipper  says  that  there  will  be  no 
mining  in  the  bituminous  districts  in  April,  May,  or 
June.  At  the  same  time  the  suspension  may  not  last 
long,  so  that  the  renewed  activity  may  run  up  against 
a  big  lot  of  coal  in  consumers’  hands.  It  is  all  a 
guess.  For  a  while  it  was  supposed  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  would  have  to  buy  briskly  from  about  the 
middle  of  this  month  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
enough  to  last  through  the  suspension,  but  that  has 
been  pretty  well  discounted  now  and  the  increased 
buying  will  not  necessarily  take  place.  At  the  same 
time,  if  business  improves  steadily  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  coal  'consumers  to  buy. 

At  any  rate  it  is  not  expected  that  bituminous 
prices  will  advance  much,  if  any,  right  away.  The 
consumer  is  in  full  control  of  the  trade  and  he  is 
likely  to  keep  it  for  the  present.  The  effort  on  the 
part  of  shippers  to  keep  the  supply  large  will  make 
that  certain.  Consumers  will  not  pay  higher  prices 
for  coal  so  long  as  they  have  a  big  supply.  In  fact; 
they  will  wait  for  the  demand  to  carry  off  their 
goods  faster  before  they  will  do  that.  So  it  seems 
likely  that  the  situation  will  go  on  about  as  it  is  now 
for  a  while  yet.  The  report  is  still  that  buying  is 
very  light. 

Outlook  for  Wage  Adjustments. 

As  to  miners’  wages,  it  is  the  general  idea  that  the 
operators  will  offer  about  the  1917  scale,  with  no 
check-off.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  that  no  settlement  will  include  the 
paying  of  the  check-off.  The  operators  see  their 
chance  and  will  make  the  most  of  it.  It  may  be 
possible  to  get  wages  pretty  uniform  and  it  may  not. 
One  section  is  saying  that  it  will  not  answer  to  pay 
more  than  another  section  does.  The  evils  of  that 
sort  of  thing  are  too  crying  now.  Many  mines  are 
shut  down  because  they  were  not  able  to  reduce 
wages,  while  some  neighbor  is  active  and  perhaps 
getting  a  profit  out  of  the  coal. 

Bituminous  prices  are  weak  and  declining  at  $2.75 
mines,  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny 
Valley  and  all  mine-run  and  $1.50  to  $1.70  for  slack. 

The  hard  coal  trade  does  not  improve  materially. 
On  the  strength  of  a  cold  snap  there  will  be  a  day 
or  two  of  good  demand,  but  with  the  return  of 
milder  weather  it  drops  right  off  again.  Such  an 
up  and  down  has  already  occurred  this  week.  The 
shippers  and  dealers  do  not  look  for  a  steady  trade. 
They  say  that  as  soon  as  sunny  days  come  during 
the  latter  part  of  winter  the  buying  will  be  even 
more  spasmodic  than  it  is  now. 

All  the  anthracite  companies,  large  as  well  as  in¬ 
dependent,  are  in  distress  to  find  a  place  for  their 
coal.  Tracks  are  full  of  it  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
selling  at  sacrifice  prices  to  get  rid  of  demurrage. 
Shipping  agents  here  say  that  they  are  likely  to  be¬ 
gin  loading  to  the  lakes  very  early  in  the  spring. 


A  series  of  transactions  in  the  stock  of  the  North 
Western  Fuel  Co.,  St.  Paul.,  Minn.,  culminated  in  a 
total  of  approximately  $1,000,000  being  purchased  by 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  does 
not  imply  any  change  of  control.  The  Consolida¬ 
tion  has  taken  up  scattered  lots  of  stock,  both  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred,  adding  them  to  its  other  holdings, 
but  the  personnel  of  the  North  Western  Fuel  Co.  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 
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boston  business  quiet 

jo  Rush  of  Consumers  to  Buy  Coal  Seen 
Campaign  to  Urge  Buying. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  year  has  brought  to 
eht  no  particularly  constructive  development  from 
•hich  the  bituminous  shippers  hereabouts  might  take 
irnfort.  The  movement  of  coal  in  cargo  lots  ha$ 
een  about  as  light  as  in  weeks  past,  no  ‘extra  de¬ 
mand  making  itself  felt  because  of  the  saving  to 
onsumers  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  the  gov- 
rnment  tax  on  coal  freight  rates.  It  was  thought 
Iso  that  certain  interests  had  postponed  purchasing 
ubstantial  amounts  of  fuel  until  after  the  first  of  the 
-car.  due  to  desire  to  keep  inventories  as  of  Uecem- 
ier  31st  down  to  as  low  a  figure  as  possible.  Kut 
10  rush  to  buy  has  been  noted.  In  fact,  the  market 
las  been  a  little  softer,  if  anything,  with  offerings 
if  West  Virginia  coal  at  $5.95  gross  tons,  on  cars 

This  price,  of  course,  does  m?t  represent  the  actual 
spot  market  here,  but  means  that  certain  tail-ends  of 
•argces  have  been  offered  at  what  ordinarily  would 
be  sacrifice  prices  in  order  to  clean  up.  Moreover 
the  quality  of  the  coal  would  not  be  guaranteed,  pool 
1  being  pretty  sure  to  contain  a  reasonable  portion  of 
n’ool  2  coal.  In  the  mixtures  that  have  been  sold  in 
^his  vicinity,  the  general  proportion  in ,  p«t f  months 
has  been  about  60  per  cent  of  one  and  40  per  cent  ot 

^ The'1  real  spot  market  has  settled  down  again  to 
about  the  $6.25  level,  gross  ton  cars  Mystic,  repre¬ 
senting  some  easing  fromlO  days  ago,  when  $6.35 
could  be  readily  procured.  That  the  $6.25  hgur 
would  be  shaded  by  10  or  15  cents  for  a  consumer  or 
|  buyer  who  could  take  what  might  be  termed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity,  is  quite  readily  conceded  hough 
a  20-car  order  stands  out  like  a  st<^Ple  a’  3 
row  of  flats.  Pool  1  coal  has  been  offered  the  past 
week  at  Hampton  Roads  around  $4^56  to  $4.70,  whic 
represents  the  prevailing  price,  though  some  $460 
sales  have  been  reported.  A  fortnight  ago,  some  pool 
1  coal  changed  hands  at  $4.40  though  that  was  re¬ 
garded  as  distress  coal,  while  $4.50  pool  1  coal  was 
available  last  week. 

Some  Consumers  May  Be  Caught. 


merous  enough  to  cause  smiles  where  frowns  seemed 
to  have  become  fixed. 

Egg  coal,  which  last  week  sold  at  $6.25  to  $6.50, 
strengthened  to  $6.75  to  $7 ;  stove  is  in  over-supply, 
due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  absorption  of  egg, 
and  runs  from  $7.90  to  $8.15;  nut,  which  could  be 
had  under  company  circular  a  week  ago,  is  quoted 
$8  to  $8.25,  and  pea  is  $4.50  to  $4.90. 


REVIVAL  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Some  of  the  large  West  Virginia  producers  have 
resumed  production  following  wage  adjustments  and 
in  view  of  the  prospective  plentiful  supply  of  excel¬ 
lent  bituminous  and  the  low  prices  prevailing,  various 
leading  shippers  and  commission  concerns  supplying 
New  England  industrial  companies  are  conducting  a 
campaign  to  impress  consumers  with  the  need  o 
laving  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  fuel  so  as  to  suffer  no 
inconvenience  when  the  expected  coal  miners  strike 
becomes  an  actuality.  The  refusal  of  heads  of  cer¬ 
tain  coal  companies  to  meet  with  the  unions  the  past 
week  to  discuss  wage  agreements  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  makes  a  strike,  in  the  opinion  of  local  coal  men, 

practically  a  certainty.  .  ™  ,  , 

A  majority  of  the  corporations  in  New  England 
are  aware  of  day-to-day  developments  in  the  coal 
fields  and  will  not  be  caught  with  an  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand,  but  there  are  others,  bituminous  men 
feel  that  need  missionary  work.  Pennsylvania  coal 
is  no  more  in  demand  than  hitherto,  the  best  quality 
going  for  $2  75  to  $3.  Good  coal  can  be  had  for 
$?35  to  $2.50  of  a  quality  equal  to  pool  9.  As  has 
been  stated  before,  little  if  any  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  gets  to  Boston,  due  to  the  low  water 
freight  rates  from  Norfolk,  but  its  field  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  middle  and  western  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  some  in  Vermont  and  Maine 

There  has  been  some  strengthening  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  market,  a  sort  of  technical  rebound  from  the  low 
quotations  prevalent  the  last  week  of  1921  Then, 
too  the  sudden  wave  of  buying  by  householders  fol¬ 
lowing  the  New  Year’s  holiday,  which  set  retailers 
back  some  three  or  four  days  in  their  deliveries,  had 
a  sentimental  effect  on  wholesalers’  spot  prices. 

A  flood  of  orders  descended  on  Boston  concerns 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  all  of  a  sudden  firms, 
whose  equipment  had  been  working  only .  about 
per  cent,  were  pressed  by  scores  of  individuals  for 
immediate  delivery.  Though  the  orders  were  small, 
characterized  as  hand-to-mouth,  yet  they  were  nu- 


lncreased  Activity  Noted  in  Various  Sections 
— Some  Hurry  Orders  Received. 

With  the  start  of  the  new  year,  increased  activity 
is  noted  in  the  Johnstown  bituminous  markets.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  all  sections  supplied  by  the  Johnstown  oper¬ 
ators  and  others  in  this  section  was  enlivened  with 
the  first  week,  and  a  good  tonnage  will  be  turned  out, 
according  to  leading  operators. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  old  year  were  hard  ones 
on  the  operators,  but  the  volume  of  business  this 
month  should  pay  up  for  the  losses  in  that  period, 
it  is  figured. 

The  weather  is  adding  to  the  situation  to  some 
extent,  cold  weather  prevailing  for  the  past  week, 
and  indications  are  that  the  month  of  January  will 
be  cold  throughout.  Domestic  coal  is  in 
greater  demand  than  before,  and  as  a  result  the 
wagon  mines  in  the  district  are  doing  a  good 
business. 

As  predicted  during  December,  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  tax  off  January  1st,  and  with  the  inventory 
business  off  the  minds  of  the  buyers,  there  would  be 
ample  reason  for  them  to  get  into  the  markets  again. 
The  prediction  was  realized  with  heavy  orders  being 
placed  as  stocks  in  many  instances  were  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bins,  and  hurry  up  buying  was 
necessary  to  get  them  filled  up. 

The  movement  of  distress  coal  which  has  caused 
the  operators  considerable  discomfort  in  the  past 
few  months  is  greatly  lessened,  and  within  two 
weeks  it  is  believed,  the  movement  of  cars  will  come 
about  just  as  the  coal  is  produced.  Too  much 
stocking  on  the  part  of  the  operators  was  responsible 
for  the  condition,  many  of  them  being  far  ahead 
of  their  orders,  and  as  a  result,  they  were  getting  a 
poorer  price  for  the  product  than  has  prevailed. 

No  Change  in  Prices. 

The  production  in  the  district  for  1921  fell  less 
than  40,000,000  tons  according  to  the  figures,  and 
operators  are  hoping  for  a  better  showing  in  1922.. 

Even  with  the  demand  as  heavy  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  few  davs,  the  price  shows  no  change  over 
the  figures  for  the  last  week  in  December.  Pool  1 
is  quoted  as  $2.85  to  $3;  Pool  9  at  $2.20  to  $2  30; 
Pool  71  at  $2.25  to  $2.40;  Pool  10  at  $1.95  to  $2.10, 
and  Pool  11  at  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

That  a  stabilization  is  necessary  is  apparent,  as 
operators  cannot  even  make  the  slightest  profit  at 
prices  such  as  quoted  above.  The  union  fields  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  their  prices,  as  the  non-union  field 
is  able  to  get  the  product  sold  at  a  lower  figure,  and 
the  prospects  of  strikes  in  this  section  between  now 
and  the  first  of  April,  or  after  that  date,  are  not 

remote.  .  . 

Operators  in  this  section  are  not  making  predic¬ 
tions  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  next  few  months, 
but  they  are  prone  to  believe  that  some  sort  of  dis¬ 
agreements  will  arise  when  it  comes  down  to  setting 
the  figures  for  the  scale  which  should  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  after  that  date.  .  ,  .  .  . 

Tohnstown  district  operators  are  not  included  in 
the  conference  that  was  scheduled  for  Pittsburgh  this 
week  which  was  called  off  by  President  John  L. 
Lewi’s  when  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  operators  refused 
to  sit ’in  No  word  regarding  a  conference  has  been 
received  by  operators  in  this  district  from  President 
John  A.  Brophy  of  District  No.  2,  U.  M.  W.  and 
operators  in  the  Central  Association  probably  will 
not  take  action  on  a  conference  should  they  be 
invited. 


NO  CHANGE  AT  CHICAGO 


Optimistic  Talk  Now  Heard  in  irade 
Screenings  Show  Strength. 

Chicago  coal  market  opened  the  new  year  un¬ 
changed.  The  quiet  situation  which  has  held  reign 
over  the  local  trade  for  many  months  past  was  not 
altered  by  the  opening  of  a  new  year.  While  talk 
of  optimistic  nature  was  heard  along  “coal  row  ’  the 
foundation  for  this  talk  was  based  more  upon  an¬ 
nouncement  of  plants  of  industrial  concerns  for  1922, 
rather  than  upon  the  actual  quickening  of  business. 

The  weather  man  favored  the  retail  dealers  during 
the  week  ending  December  31st,  offering  real  season¬ 
able  weather  which  prompted  the  greater  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  homes.  The  present  week,  however, 
opened  in  quite  a  different  manner  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  to  47  degrees  on  January  3rd,  one  of  the 
warmest  January  days  on  record  in  Chicago.  This 
mild  weather  again  turned  the  retail  coal  trade  to  a 
buyerless  market. 

Bituminous  screenings  and  nut  sizes  continue  to 
demonstrate  some  strength  on  the  local  market,  while 
the  other  sizes  as  well  as  anthracite  are  extremely 

dull.  . 

Much  interest  is  said  to  be  manifested  in  the 
probability  of  a  miners’  strike  next  April.  This  has 
encouraged  more  inquiries  from  industrial  users  of 
coal,  especially  the  public  utilities  and  the  railroads, 
who  are  more  aware  of  the  significance  of  a  strike 
than  are  the  manufacturers. 


As  we  have  said  before,  while  abnormal  weather 
conditions  add  extra  expense  upon  the  dealers  the 
general  desire  is  for  the  stimulating  sense  of  busy¬ 
ness  that  prevails  at  such  times. 


Miners  May  Not  Resist. 

In  talking  with  some  of  the  operators  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
miners  will  offer  less  resistance  to  a  wage  reduction 
than  now  anticipated,  is  recognized.  Some  oper¬ 
ators  go  so  far  as  to  state  that,  they  believe  the 
miners  will  accept  the  wage  reduction  offered  by  the 

operators.  ' 

It  was  thought  that  the  elimination  of  a  war  tax 
on  freight  recently  ordered  would  tend  to  increase 
the  movement  of  coal,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
However,  the  coming  meeting  on  freight  rate  re¬ 
duction  is  being  watched  closely  by  local  coal  men, 
and  probably  too  closely  by  the  consuming  public,  both 
industrial  and  domestic.  The  dates  are  announced, 
January  19th  and  20th  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  hearing  on  coal  and  coke  freight 
rates.  Both  the  shippers  and  the  carriers  will  be 
heard  at  this  important  meeting  of  the  I.  C.  C. 

All  the  talk  of  freight  rate  reduction  during  the 
past  year  has  resulted  in  the  buyers  of  coal  holding 
off,  always  expecting  something  very  unlikely  for 
the  near  future,  but  yet  quite  sure  for  the  distant 
future.  They  lived  in  hopes  of  securing  their  coal 
by  paying  a  much  smaller  freight  rate.  . 

Production  of  coal  in  Illinois  mines  during  the  past 
week,  figuring  the  week  on  a  five-day  basis  instead 
of  six,  showed  an  improvement  in  running  time 
while  the  tonnage  produced  was  smaller  than  the 
preceding  week.  The  running  time  of  Illinois  mines 
was  almost  45  per  cent  during  the  closing  week  of 

the  year.  ..  ,  . 

Production  at  Indiana  mines  was  on  a  smaller  basis 
during  the  past  week  than  the  Illinois  mines.  The 
running  time  of  Indiana  mines  was  a  trifle  under 
forty  per  cent. 

Prices  Unchanged. 

Offerings  of  smokeless  coals  are  still  of  good 
volume  in  Chicago,  and  the  demand  was  not  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  supply,  although  prices  remained 
unchanged  despite  the  lack  of  sales.  Prices  on 
smokeless  are  ranging  from  $1.85  for  mine  run  up 

to  $3.00  for  prepared  sizes.  . 

The  wholesalers  have  experienced  the  usual  no 
orders”  condition  during  holiday  week  only  this 
usually  quiet  period  was  more  pronounced  this  year 

than  for  some  years  past.  .  r 

With  the  opening  of  business  for  the  new  year, 
Tanuary  3rd,  business  men  of  Chicago,  encouraged 
by  a  good  trade  in  manufactured  products  during  the 
latter  part  of  December,  were  shocked  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  one  of 
Chicago’s  largest,  being  taken  under  the  wing  of  the 
Continental  &  Commercial  Bank.  While  this  was 
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not  a  bank  failure,  it  was  evident  that  a  failure  had 
been  averted  by  the  action  of  Chicago’s  biggest  bank. 
This  action  was  construed  in  many  ways  by  business 
men.  Some  felt  financial  conditions  were  sorely  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  to  the  broad-minded  it  was  evident  that 
Chicago’s  business  men  had  been  saved  from  a  sorry 
plight  by  the  wise  action  of  big  banking  interests. 


Chicago  Notes 


R.  W.  Ropiequet  of  St.  Louis,  a  coal  trade  attor¬ 
ney,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

B.  S.  Denny,  coal  man  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
came  to  Chicago  last  week  on  business  matters. 

__  C.  E.  Frudden,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

R.  J.  Smith,  a  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  was  among  the  Chicago  visitors  last 
week. 

J.  E.  Watkins,  fuel  dealer,  with  headquarters  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

Holly  Stover  Co.,  343  S.  Dearborn  street,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Holly  Stover,  Inc.,  effective 
January  3rd. 

The  Mary  Morgan  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  retail 
dealers  changed  the  name  of  the  concern  on  January 
3rd,  to  the  Burnside  Coal  Co. 

D.  R.  Lindley,  connected  with  the  Indiana  Creek 
C.  M.  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  visited  friends  in  the 
Chicago  Coal  trade  this  week. 

The  Wolverine  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  announced  this 
week  that  E.  D.  Curran,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Greenhouse  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  its  selling 
forces. 

Walter  A.  Bledsoe,  President  of  Walter  Bledsoe 
&  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  over  New  Year’s  and  will 
leave  this  week  for  the  main  office  of  his  concern  at 
Terre  Haute. 

The  Hales  Coal  &  Material  Co.  have  acquired  the 
services  of  John  H.  Johnson,  for  some  time  past 
connected  with  the  Consumers’  Co.  as  manager  of 
their  Washington  Heights  branch. 

Re-construction  work  will  soon  commence  on  the 
tipple  and  rescreening  plant  at  the  Pratt  Bros,  mine 
at  Herrin,  Ill.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Christmas  Eve.  A  modern  steel  tipple  will  be  erected. 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.,  has  left  that  concern  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  which  has  just  been 
enlarged  by  a  merger  with  the  Thos.  N.  Mordue 
Coal  Co. 

J.  B.  Pauley,  vice-president  of  the  J.  K.  Dering 
Coal  Company  and  well  known  Chicago  coal  man, 
is  seriously  ill  at  his  home,  suffering  from  a  fever 
believed  to  have  been  contracted  before  he  left  Mex¬ 
ico  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Harwood,  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Traffic  Bureau  returned  last  week  from  a  month’s 
vacation,  which  he  spent  in  California.  He  arrived 
in  California  for  Thanksgiving  Day  and  returned  to 
Chicago  for  New  Year’s  Day. 

Re-organization  of  the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Ry. 
Co.,  was  completed  on  December  31st,  at  which  time 
the  sale  of  their  first  mortgage  bonds  was  called  to 
a  halt  by  James  B.  Mahon,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  directing  the  re-organization,  financially. 

The  Trojan  Coal  Co.,  900  Fisher  Building,  has  just 
been  organized  by  John  F.  Balmes,  who  for  some 
time  was  president  of  the  Phoenix  Coal  Co.  John 
Rasmussen,  who  was  also  formerly  associated  with 
the  Phoenix  Coal  Co.  is  secretary  of  the  new  Trojan 
Coal  Co. 

Rice  Miller  and  Herman  Perry  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Illinois  coal  operators  at 
the  preliminary  meeting  of  operators  and  miners  at 
Pittsburgh  on  January  6th,  left  Chicago  this  week  to 
attend  the  conference.  Mr.  Miller,  in  addition  to  his 
coal  operators’  association  work,  is  president  of  the 
Hillsboro  Coal  Co. 

The  Sunnyside  Mining  Co.,  with  offices  at  809 
Fisher  Building,  was  incorporated  last  week,  receiv¬ 
ing  its  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  capital 
of  the  company  is  $100,000.  This  concern  will  own 
and  operate  mines.  Those  interested  in  the  company 


are  T.  H.  McElvain,  J.  W.  McElvain  and  J.  W. 
McElvain.  Headquarters  will  be  maintained  at  the 
address  given  above. 

The  Central  Ice  Co.,  located  at  West  Pershing 
Road  &  South  Hoyne  street,  was  incorporated  last 
week  for  $57,000.  The  company  will  deal  in  coal, 
building  materials,  cement,  etc.,  and  will  manufacture 
and  deal  in  ice.  The  incorporators  are  Edward  R. 
Adams,  Ralph  H.  Adams  and  Frederick  O.  Mason. 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corp.  in  their  new  year’s  greeting 
to  the  trade  says,  “The  western  world  has  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for  that  we  can  plan  for  average  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  the  near  future  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  assurance,  and  every  dollar  we  have  is 
worth  quite  a  bit  more  than  it  was  this  time  a  year 
ago.” 

J.  B.  Kavanaugh,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Southern  C.,  C.  &  M.  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  Detroit  where  he  found 
conditions  very  hopeful.  He  says  that  the  automobile 
trade,  the  basis  of  Detroit’s  business,  is  looking  for 
a  pick-up  early  this  year,  which  should  help  the  coal 
trade. 

William  D.  Elstrom,  in  the  coal  business  under 
his  own  name,  is  confined  to  the  hospital  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  accident  last  week.  He  fell  on  icy  pave¬ 
ment  near  his  own  home  and  fractured  his  leg.  Mr. 
Elstrom  is  a  popular  member  of  the  local  trade 
having  served  two  years  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

It  was  announced  last  week  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  merger  of  interests  between  C. 
M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  and  the  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal 
Company.  The  changes  took  place  on  January  3, 
but  details  of  the  transaction  have  not  been  worked 
out  so  far.  The  new  concern  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  and  will  maintain 
offices  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Cincinnati.* 

The  following  appointments  in  the  sales  force  ot 
the  Globe  Coal  Co.  were  announced  this  week, 
effective  immediately :  Chas.  E.  Hostler,  general 
sales  manager,  P.  MacNaughton  Wright,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Industrial  Department,  and  Kyle  R. 
Davis,  sales  manager  of  Chicago  rail  yards.  Three 
city  salesmen  were  appointed,  H.  O.  DeVries,  J.  J. 
O’Neil  and  T.  C.  Chadwick  and  three  country  sales¬ 
men  were  added,  Girard  Brooks,  C.  V.  Summers, 
and  L.  P.  Fassett. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  is 
preparing  a  permanent  display  for  its  offices,  which 
will  show  the  various  sizes  and  grades  of  coal  mined 
by  the  company  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Illinois 
mines.  These  will  be  displayed  in  glass  show  cases 
equipped  with  electrical  fixtures.  Fifteen  different 
sizes  from  Illinois  mines  will  be  shown.  In  addition 
to  this  14  large  photographs  almost  three  feet  square 
will  decorate  the  walls  showing  the  mining  methods 
used  in  the  various  mines. 


Wyatt  Company’s  New  Arrangements. 

The  Wyatt  Coal  Sales  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
makes  the  following  announcement  to  the  trade : 

“We  beg  to  announce  that  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Fobes, 
who  has  been  eastern  manager  of  the  Wyatt  Coal 
Sales  Co.  and  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  resigned 
from  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  on  January  1st, 
1922,  and  will  act  as  eastern  manager  of  the  Wyatt 
Coal  Sales  Co.  from  the  above  date,  with  the  same 
offices,  149  Broadway,  rooms  423  and  424  Singer 
Building.  Telephone,  Cortlandt  5483. 

“Our  Newport  News  office  will  be  located  as 
heretofore,  308  Hogshire  Building,  Telephone  New¬ 
port  News  366.  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Blanchard, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Fobes. 

“We  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  obtained  the 
exclusive  services  of  Mr.  Fobes,  as  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  having  been  identified  with 
the  Hampton  Roads  situation  for  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
many  favors  and  assure  you  that  we  will  endeavor  to 
serve  you  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  We  wish  you 
all  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  new  year.” 


January  7,  1922 


BIG  TONNAGE  LOSS 


Union  Mines  in  Central  Pennsylvania  Lose 
More  tlian  Their  Share. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Jan.  5. — A  survey  of  the  situation  in 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  field  reveals 
little  or  no  improvement  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
9,000  miners  idle.  Operators  see  little  or  no  hope 
of  any  material  improvement  until  after  the  wage 
settlement  is  reached  and  freight  rates  have  been 
adjusted  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  next  three 
months,  it  is  expected,  will  be  largely  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  a  new  wage  agreement,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  contract  expiring  on  March  31st. 

Below  is  an  analysis  of  the  loss  of  the  union  mines 
in  this  district  for  1921,  the  1921  figures  being  esti¬ 
mated. 

United  States  production  for  1920,  555,944,000 
tons;  for  1921,  410,000,000  tons. 

Central  Pennsylvania  for  1920,  58,172,416  tons ;  for 
1921,  39,300,000  tons. 

Production  in  the  United  States  for  1921  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1920  is  73.7  per  cent. 

The  1921  production  in  Central  Pennsylvania  was 
67.6  per  cent  of  that  of  1920. 

Business  Goes  to  Other  Fields. 

Central  Pennsylvania  thus  lost  in  production  to 
other  fields  the  difference  between  73.7  per  cent  and 
67.6  per  cent,  or  6.1  per  cent,  or  3,548,517  tons,  which 
business  went  to  other  fields. 

In  1920  the  union  mines  in  the  field  produced  71 
per  cent  of  the  total  production,  or  41,302,415  tons, 
and  the  non-union  mines  produced  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  production,  or  16,870,000  tons. 

In  1921  the  union  mines  produced  62  per  cent  of 
the  total  production,  or  24,366,000,  while  the  non¬ 
union  mines  produced  38  per  cent  of  the  total,  or 
14,934,000  tons. 

The  non-union  mines  in  1921  having  produced  89.1 
per  cent  of  their  total  1920  production,  and  the 
union  mines  having  produced  but  58.8  per  cent  of 
their  1920  production,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
non-union  mines  in  the  district  last  year  was  30.3 
per  cent  over  that  produced  by  their  union  competi¬ 
tors. 

The  total  loss  of  production  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1921  was  borne  by  the  union  mines. 


Cosgrove  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  executive  meeting  of  the  department 
heads  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  was  held  at  the  company 
office,  505-510  Swank  building,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  of  the  present  week.  Those  in 
attendance  at  the  session  were:  J.  C.  Cosgrove, 
president;  H.  J.  Meehan,  vice-president;  A.  K.  Cos¬ 
grove,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Enoch  Carver,  jr., 
general  sales  manager;  R.  B.  Mitchell,  general 
superintendent  of  all  western  operations;  Ben  Shull, 
general  manager  of  all  western  mines;  W.  R.  Kerna- 
han,  western  sales  manager;  P.  J.  Wilson,  resident 
manager,  New  York  office;  R.  H.  McGahey,  resident 
manager,  Philadelphia  office;  Archie  Collins,  general 
superintendent  of  eastern  mines. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  the  coming  year  and  re¬ 
ports  for  the  past  year  offered  and  discussed.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  executives  that  the  business 
outlook  for  1922  looked  much  brighter  than  the  past 
few  months.  Increased  demand  for  domestic  coal, 
added  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  are  opening  up  with  depleted  stocks,  are 
apparently  the  forerunners  of  a  brighter  business 
condition. 


Vice-President  H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  been  notified  of  his  election  as 
a  director  of  the  Louisiana  Oil  Refining  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Invincible  Oil  Corporation.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  plants  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  and  has  a  daily  output  of  20,000  barrels  of  oil. 
Mr.  Meehan  in  addition  to  his  coal  interests  has 
taken  a  very  active  interest  in  the  oil  business  and 
his  election  as  a  director  is  well  deserved. 
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Trying  to  Break  Up  Traffic  in  Stolen  Coal. 

Retailers  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Co-operate  to  End  an  Evil— 
Mr.  Clark  Tells  of  Big  Losses  Suffered  by  Eastern  Trade. 


Reference  was  recently  made  in  these  columns  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  several  men  accused  of 
stealing  anthracite  from  barges  passing  through  the 
Staten  Island  kills  on  their  way  to  New  York  harbor 
or  points  further  east.  Perhaps  few  in  the  trade  out¬ 
side  of  those  directly  concerned  realize  what  large 
losses  are  incurred  every  year  by  retail  dealers  as 
a  result  of  the  activities  of  river  pirates  and  their 
confederates  among  the  barge  captains. 

New  England  dealers  seem  to  be  the  heaviest 
losers  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  boats  consigned  to 
them  have  to  travel  a  longer  distance  than  those 
going  to  New  York,  so  that  instead  of  being  visited 
by  only  one  gang  of  thieves  they  may  be  subjected 
to  several  raids.  W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the 
New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  who  has 
looked  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  discusses  it  as 
follows  in  his  monthly  bulletin : 

“One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  retail 
coal  distributor  today  is  the  loss  he  suffers  through 
pilfering  between  the  mines  and  destination,  whether 
it  be  on  coal  which  moves  all-rail  or  that  which  leaves 
the  njines  on  cars  and  is  transferred  into  boats.  There 
is  a  most  remarkable  amount  missing  between  the 
original  weights  and  the  out-turn  weights  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  difference  in  scales.  The  most 
remarkable  and  high-handed  method  followed  for 
taking  another  man’s  property  is  that  which  prevails 
on  the  water. 

Thieves  Have  Many  Opportunities. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  coal  which 
leaves  the  mines  for  a  trans-shipment  pier  is  actually 
put  into  your  barge,  the  fact  that  coal  is  taken  from 
that  barge  at  every  available  point  between  the  load¬ 
ing  pier  and  your  dock  is  becoming  notorious  and  is 
a  growing  evil.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  all 
barge  captains  will  sell  your  coal,  neither  do  we 
accuse  the  crews  of  disposing  of  property  which  is 
not  their  own. 

We  understand  full  well  that  probably  the  majority 
of  men  engaged  in  this  calling  are  honest  and  would 
under  no  circumstances  sell  part  of  the  cargo ;  yet 
there  is  a  huge  tonnage  of  coal  taken  somewhere, 
and  from  many  different  boats.  We  are  advised  on 
splendid  authority  that  coal  is  taken  from  barges 
consigned  to  New  England  almost  before  the  boats 
leave  the  loading  piers.  Coal  for  New  York  City, 
Hudson  River  points  and  New  England  ports  are 
all  open  to  these  charges,  and  it  is  up  to  the  honest 
captains  to  protect  themselves  by  co-operating  with 
the  trade. 

Cops  Using  Stolen  Coal? 

We  are  told  that  coal  has  been  sold  in  some  New 
Jersey  ports  at  prices  which  under  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  would  permit  of  honestly  owned  coal 
being  delivered;  in  fact  we  have  had  it  hinted  to  us 
that  the  coal  in  one  police  station  in  a  certain  munici¬ 
pality  was  probably  taken  from  New  England  barges. 


As  the  barge  moves  toward  New  England  it  stops 
more  or  less  frequently  for  one  reason  or  another 
and  at  every  such  lay  point,  small  power  boats 
capable  of  taking  as  much  as  25  tons  may  easily  run 
alongside  and  buy  from  the  crew  what  they  wish, 
provided  only  that  the  crew  is  willing.  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  Stonington,  near  Point  Judith,  in  the 
Thames  and  the  Narragansett  River,  below  Fall 
River,  off  New  Bedford,  and  the  Buzzard’s  Bay  side 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  and  so  on  to  far  eastern 
Maine  points. 

Another  method  followed  by  barge  captains  is  co 
conceal,  coal  on  board  so  that  when  the  cargo  is  dis¬ 
charged  there  will  be  something  left.  This  may  be 
done  in  bags  covered  up  by  kindling  wood,  coils  of 
rope,  etc.,  and  may  be  in  a  forward  compartment 
or  in  several  places  out  of  sight  of  the  consignee. 
When  this  boat  goes  to  some  other  port  for  re-load¬ 
ing,  the  captain  or  the  crew  has  coal  for  sale,  and 
to  cite  some  instances,  at  a  certain  port  in  Maine 
we  have  been  told  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
domestic  coal  used  came  from  empty  barges. 

A  dealer  in  one  of  the  Maine  ports  tells  us  that 
nearly  every  barge  reaching  his  pier,  the  captain 
has  one  or  two  tons  for  sale  to  his  yard  employees, 
and  it  is  never  the  size  of  the  current  cargo. 

Many  Barge  Captains  Involved. 

The  'coal  dealer  in  another  eastern  port  tells  us 
that  he  recently  found  seven  tons  covered  up  on  the 
forward  deck  which  the  captain  claimed  did  not 
belong  to  his  cargo,  but  which  the  dealer  took  never¬ 
theless.  Another  dealer  tells  us  of  a  cargo  containing 
stove,  nut  and  egg  coal,  according  to  the  B-L,  which 
had  25  or  30  tons  of  broken  coal. 

We  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  more  than  500 
tons  of  domestic  anthracite  was  sold  from  barges  in 
and  near  Cape  Cod  Canal  during  the  10  days’  storm 
just  previous  to  Christmas,  1920.  Innocent  parties 
bought  this  coal  and  when  curious  ones  asked  an 
explanation  for  the  low  prices,  they  were  told  it  was 
sweepings  left  on  the  boats  by  the  consignees. 

You  ask  what  the  remedy  is?  The  remedy  is 
plainly  co-operation  between  the  retail  coal  dealers, 
and  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  stealing  from 
barges  let  us  say  that  we  have  had  the  finest  co¬ 
operation  during  these  investigations  on  the  part  of. 
the  New  Jersey  coal  dealers,  who  working  with  the 
New  York  City  Association  were  recently  able  to 
capture  boatmen  in  the  act  of  taking  coal  from  a 
barge  consigned  to  New  England. 

The  New  York  office  immediately  telephoned  us 
and  we  passed  the  information  to  the  owner  of  the 
coal,  who  it  so  happened  was  not  affiliated  with  this 
organization.  Many  dealers  on  Long  Island  Sound 
co-operated  and  had  their  boats  sealed  for  years 
previous  to  the  war,  claiming  that  this  practice 
materially  cut  down  their  losses,  but  like  many  other 
practices  of  our  trade,  it  was  dropped  during  the  war 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  attempted  to 
resume  the  system. 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 


The  recovery  in  both  coastwise  and  offshore  trade 
at  Hampton  Roads  came  to  an  end  in  the  week  ended 
December  24th,  and  the  tonnage  handled  declined. 
The  total  quantity  dumped  was  270,422  net  tons,  a 
decrease  of  24,118  tons.  Coal  destined  to  New 
England  decreased  from  197,705  to  169,024  tons. 
Exports  fell  to  16,538  tons,  as  against  a  weekly 


Week 

f 

-Foreign 

ended 

Cargo 

Bunker 

December  3 . 

.  5,209 

20,712 

December  10 . 

.  37,999 

23,892 

December  17 . 

.  39,595 

33,145 

December  24. ...... . 

.  16,538 

50.476 

average  of  255,000  tons  in  1920.  The  prostration  of 
the  present  seaborne  export  trade  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  what  would  have  been  a  day’s 
business  last  year  is  now  spread  over  two  weeks. 

Details  regarding  tonnage  dumped,  as  reported  by 
the  three  coal  exchanges  at  Hampton  Roads,  are 
shown  below  in  net  tons : 


c - New 

England - > 

Other 

Total 

Cargo 

Bunker 

coastwise 

134,543 

1,883 

12,061 

174,408 

134,476 

2,600 

.  18,063 

217,030 

197,705 

5.287 

18,808 

294,540 

169,024 

6,046 

28,338 

270,422 
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NEW  YORK  RETAIL  PRICES 

Reductions  of  10  to  30  Cents  Following 
Elimination  of  Freight  Tax. 

Retail  prices  of  anthracite  in  Greater  New  \'ork 
were  reduced  from  10  to  30  cents  a  ton  on  January 
3rd,  following  the  elimination  of  the  war  tax  on 
transportation  with  the  end  of  the  old  year. 

In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  the  reductions,  as 
announced  by  leading  dealers,  amounted  to  20  cents 
on  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut ;  30  cents  on  pea 
coal ;  25  cents  on  No.  1  buckwheat,  and  15  cents  on 
rice  and  barley. 

The  Brooklyn  prices,  as  established  by  some  of  the 
largest  firms  in  that  borough,  are  10  cents  below 
the  December  schedule  on  both  domestic  and  steam 
sizes.  Brooklyn  dealers  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  their  prices  in  December  were  5  cents  below 
what  the  Manhattan  retailers  were  getting,  although 
in  Brooklyn  the  prices  include  labor,  while  on  this 
side  of  the  river  they  are  for  sidewalk  or  chute 
delivery. 

Because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  labor  item,  the 

Brooklyn  dealers  contend  that  they  are,  by  rights, 
entitled  to  at  least  25  cents  above  the  Manhattan 
prices,  and  for  that  reason  they  made  a  smaller  re¬ 
duction.  Even  this  difference  in  the  size  of  the 

reduction  does  not  fully  equalize  matters,  as  the 

Brooklyn  prices  are  now  only  5  cents  above  the 

Manhattan  prices  for  broken,  egg,  stove  and  nut. 


ere  are  the  new  prices 

in  both  boroughs : 

Manhattan* 

Brookly 

Broken  . 

..  .$12.85 

$12.90 

Egg  . •  ■ 

. . .  .  12.85 

12.90 

Stove  . 

. ...  13.10 

13.15 

Nut  . 

. ...  13.10 

13.15 

Pea  . 

. ...  10.75 

10.90 

No.  1  buckwheat . 

. . . .  7.65 

7.80 

Rice  . 

. . . .  6.75 

6.80 

Barley  . . 

. . . .  5.75 

5.80 

^Sidewalk  or  chute  delivery. 
tlncludinK  labor. 


Retailers  Face  Many  Problems. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Association  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  the  executive 
secretary,  says : 

“It  seems  that  each  new  year  brings  with  it  varied 
conditions  and  increasing  difficulties  and  problems 
to  handle.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
retail  coal  merchants  of  New  York  State  as  a  whole 
for  the  way  they  meet  and  overcome  their  problems 
as  they  arise  year  after  year.  This  time  one  year 
ago  it  looked  as  though  the  worst  of  the  retailers’ 
difficulties  had  been  surmounted.  It  does  not  look 
so  today. 

“With  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  do¬ 
mestic  anthracite  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  supply,  which  of  necessity  is  limited,  the  future 
of  the  retail  trade  will  require  constant  watchfulness, 
business  foresight  and  adoption  of  up-to-date 
methods,  in  order  to  keep  down  costs  and  insure 
efficiency,  all  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  as  well 
as  those  of  the  retailer.  Added  to  the  natural  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  can  only  be  met  as  above  outlined  is 
the  constant  menacing  interference  with  business, 
starting  with  the  coal  industry,  by  interfering  federal 
legislation  at  Washington. 

“We  are,  however,  not  at  all  pessimistic  but 
thoroughly  optimistic.  Every  local  difficulty  can  be 
met  by  the  individual.  In  meeting  the  other  dif¬ 
ficulties  your  State  and  National  Associations  have 
endeavored  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness 
to  their  membership,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  trade  at  large.  Not  always  has  success  been 
achieved  to  the  point  of  entire  satisfaction  but 
generally,  through  the  efforts  of  the  organization, 
many  successful  accomplishments  as  well  as  real 
constructive  work  can  be  recalled  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  The  new  problems  of  1922  will 
be  met  as  they  occur  and  in  all  instances  you  can 
count  on  the  hearty  co-operation  of  your  State  At- 
sociation.” 
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Prospects  of  the  1922  Coal  Trade. 

W  age  Question  the  Key  to  Recovery  at  Mine  Mouth— Lower  Costs  Imperative  and 
Probable  Open  Shop  as  a  Reconstructive  Force — Despite  Present 
Depression  Outlook  Is  Hopeful. 

By  F.  W.  S  A  WARD" 

Editor  of  ‘Saward  s  Journal,"  a  Progressive  Coal  Trade  Weekly. 

(Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York) 


The  Question  as  to  whether  1922  will  be  a  year 
of  expansion  or  contraction  can  be  safely  answered 
quite  positively  with  regard  to  expansion  in  regard 
to  the  coal  trade. 

In  reviewing  this  market  we  may,  perhaps,  the 
more  properly  restrict  ourselves  to  bituminous  coal, 
as  entering  more  widely  into  commerce  and  infinitely 
more  widely  into  industry  than  does  anthracite.  The 
latter  is  now  pretty  much  of  a  fixed  and  determined 
proposition  with  regard  to  domestic  requirements, 
and  the  steam  sizes  form  a  necessary  by-product  for 
which  sale  is  achieved  in  certain  limited  fields  only 
for  use  in  steam-making  purposes. 

The  bituminous  trade  has  in  recent  years,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  this,  developed  a  remarkable  degree  of  fluc¬ 
tuation,  while  anthracite  of  the  more  popular  sizes 
is  absorbed  readily  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  more  popular  sizes  is  absorbed  readily  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines.  Demand 
for  bituminous  goes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  in  recent  years  there  have  been  average  differ- 
encs  of  100,000,000  tons  btween  the  amount  required 
one  year  and  the  next.  In  1921  there  has  been  the 
greatest  downfall  ever  experienced.  And  the  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  there  will  be  a  very  substantial 
gain  in  1922. 

Manufacturing  Governs  Coal. 

A  period  of  reconstruction  inevitably  has  a  great 
effect  upon  manufacturing,  and  it  is  manufacturing 
with  all  that  it  implies  in  the  transportation  of  raw 
material  and  finished  products  that  furnishes  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  bituminous  coal  trade.  Reports  covering 
other  industries  show,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
that  the  low  point  of  activity  was  reached  some  time 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  current  year,  if  not 
indeed  in  1920.  As  indications  therefore  point  to 
increased  manufacturing  in  1922  it  is  certain  that 
more  bituminous  coal  will  be  required. 

Coal  trade  sentiment  is  hopeful  without  being  un¬ 
duly  confident  as  to  immediate  results.  It  has  been 
the  experience  that  recovery  has  always  come  in  due 
course  from  previous  periods  of  depression,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  recovery  from  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


SHALL  POOL  QUOTATIONS  BE 
DROPPED? 


Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Dinner. 

A  complimentary  surprise  dinner  was  (recently 
tendered  to  the  officers  and  sales  force  of  the  Cort¬ 
right  Coal  Co.,  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  by  a  number 
of  prominent  coal  men.  For  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  the  war  the  Cortright  Co.  had  entertained  the 
coal  men  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  war  it  had  been  omitted  like  a  good  many 
other  things.  Therefore,  this  turning  of  the  tables 
was  a  complete  surprise. 

Among  those  present  were  Miner  T.  Dean  and 
Jos.  A.  O’Brien  of  the  Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.,  J.  J. 
Cronin ;  Arthur  Kuppinger,  president,  Seaboard  Fuel 
Co.;  M.  S.  Sears,  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.;  W.  H. 
Huber;  F.  G.  Rowe,  Meyersdale,  Pa.;  M.  D.  Cort¬ 
right;  M.  L.  Humrichoen,  of  Ernest  Law  &  Co  ; 
Watson  Malone,  of  Watson  Malone  &  Sons ;  Richard 
.bell,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc.  From  the  Cort¬ 
right  company  there  were  in  attendance:  H.  K. 
Cortright,  president;  H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president; 

A.  Cortright,  treasurer,  and  Frank  W.  Cortright, 

E.  Heilner  and  R.  B.  Graham. 


In  view  of  reports  in  some  quarters  as  to  buyers 
being  reluctant  to  purchase,  it  seems  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  will  he  a  sharp  demand  for  tonnage 
just  as  soon  as  strike  talk  becomes  a  more  definite 
factor. 


Wage  Reduction  in  Kentucky. 

Under  a  recent  arbitration  award,  coal  miners  in 
southeastern  Kentucky  and  eastern  Tennessee  have 
had  their  wages  reduced,  the  decision  being  retro¬ 
active  to  December  1st.  The  reduction  amounts  to 
24  cents  per  ton  in  the  mining  rate  and  20  per  cent 
or  yardage,  dead-work  and  room  turning.  Wages 
lor  various  classes  of  labor  are  reduced  about  $2°50 

Per.  day,  which  is  practically  a  return  to  the  1917 
basis. 

Under  the  new  scale  machine  runners  receive  $4.40 
per  day ;  blacksmiths  and  drum  men,  $4 ;  spike  team 
and  boss  drivers,  head  trackmen,  head  timbermen, 
brattice  men,  carpenters,  etc.,  $3.84;  machine  run¬ 
ners  helpers,  wiremen  and  pipemen,  pumpmen,  etc., 
f;44’  dppfs'  trimmers  and  unclassified  inside  day 
a  tU0’  tfamsters  and  inexperienced  coal  load¬ 
ers,  V-SO;  unclassified  outside  labor,  $2.72-  sandmen 
greasers  and  yard  couplers,  J$2.64. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  the  wage  revisions,  the 
mining  companies  are  to  reduce  house  rents  50  cents 
per  room  per  month;  cut  the  monthly  charge  for 
smithing  from  50  cents  to  $1 ;  furnish  house  coal  at 
the  same  price  as  in  March,  1920,  and  make  minimum 
prices  on  merchandise  sold  at  company  stores. 

D.  Stewart  Miller  acted  as  referee  after  the 
permanent  arbitration  board  had  failed  to  agree 


The  most  acute  situation  is  in  connection  with  the 
falling  off  of  the  export  trade.  That  business  ex¬ 
panded  very  suddenly,  something  like  two  years  ago, 
and  progressed  at  such  a  pace  that  large  fortunes 
were  made  by  those  who  had  shrewdly  judged  the 
course  of  the  market.  But  with  the  multiplication 
of  difficulties  in  Europe,  the  course  of  affairs  changed 
as  quickly  as  had  been  the  previous  rate  of  progress 
and  large  amounts  were  lost  before  exporters  re¬ 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 

So  sharp  has  been  the  decline  in  export  demand 
that  more  than  a  few  of  the  newer  houses  in  the 
trade  have  gone  out  of  business  or  radically  restricted 
their  activities,  and  the  general  trade  sentiment  in 
other  directions  has  teen  seriously  affected  by  the 
remarkable  change  in  the  export  trade  situation. 

More  Labor  Troubles  Ahead. 

The  hopefulness  of  the  coal  interests  is  tempered 
by  the  thought  that  labor  difficulties  are  almost  sure 
to  arise  early  in  1922.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
union  mining  fields  are  operating  under  a  contract 
extending  to  April  1st.  This  is  at  so  high  a  rate  that 
non-union  fields  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  ample 
supply  of  labor  at  a  much  less  rate,  and  this  fact  has 
resulted  in  seiious  curtailment  of  work  in  union  dis¬ 
tricts  because  of  the  cost  of  producing  tonnage. 

Under  these  circumstances  operators  now  having 
contracts  with  the  union  must  seek  a  readjustment. 
And  in  view  of  the  easy  victories  achieved  by  the 
miners  in  the  past,  it  is  thought  that  a  strong  fight 
will  result. 

Recession  in  Public  Mind. 

Tjie  union  wage  of  $7.50  per  day  for  laborers  gives 
a  keynote  to  the  prevailing  scale,  and  the  high  freight 
rates,  with  the  transportation  tax  in  addition,  have 
served  to  hold  up  prices  to  a  level  never  known  until 
the  war-time  period  came  on.  Soon  the  tax  will  be 
reduced  and  by  April  1st  probably  new  freight  rates 
will  be  announced. 

With  a  reduction  in  the  mining  scale  to  correspond 
to  the  rate  which  the  miners  gladly  accept  in  non¬ 
union  fields  it  is  probable  that  the  public  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  the  rate  charged  for  coal 


Agitation  Under  Way  Against  Quoting  Prices 
on  Old  Tidewater  Basis — Trade 
Names  Resumed. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  5. — Among  certain  local  bi¬ 
tuminous  producers  there  is  a  quiet  but  growing  agi¬ 
tation  against  the  further  quoting  of  prices  on  soft 
coal  on  the  old  tidewater  pool  number  basis.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has 
jeen  abolished,  the  trade  has  in  a  manner. clung  to 
the  pooling  classification  when  quoting  prices  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  spot  basis.  Some  of  the  larger  shippers 
have  long  since  given  up  the  practice  and  have  been 
marketing  their  coals  under  the  names  which  have 
been  in  use  many  years  before  the  war  and  which 
have  earned  a  reputation  for  their  fuels.  The  pooling 

system  in  a  measure  deprived  them  of  their  full 
value. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  con¬ 
sumer,  after  several  years  of  education  in  buying 
coal  on  the  pool  basis,  began  to  like  the  plan,  and  in 
me  with  this  idea  one  of  the  men  who  had  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  pool  plan  stated  that 
while  it  was  an  ideal  arrangement,  like  many  fine 
theories,  it  has  never  worked  out  to  50  per  cent 
!  “encym  practice.  He  further  stated,  as  all  know, 
that  the  Tidewater  Exchange  was  a  war  emergency 
measure  and  the  need  at  the  time  was  so  greitt  foj 
the  rapid  execution  of  the  plan  that  many  coals 
were  classified  quickly  after  merely  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  merits,  without  any  analysis  ever 
having  been  made. 

Some  Will  Not  Quote  Pools. 

It  had  always  been  the  intention  to  correct  such 
rrors,  but  it  was  such  a  big  job  that  the  Exchange 
really  never  at  any  time  in  its  existence  had  the 
means  at  its  command  to  do  so.  It  is  a  fact  now 
tha  many  of  the  very  largest  producers  and  shippers 
will  not  allow  their  sales  organizations  to  refe-  to 

this  wav  it  inn  thflrK0UtpUt’  and  they  feel  that  in 
tins  way  it  will  only  he  a  matter  of  time  before  the 

situation  will  naturally  adjust  itself  and  that  pool 
numbers  wdl  then  serve  only  to  intimate  to  the  buyer 
an  inferiority  in  grade.  y 

This  same  producer  when  asked  his  idea  as  to 

greneral?vPceariledUOftatl0nSV-f0r  instance>  on  the  coals 
Lowing!  d  f°r  m  hlS  market  suS»csted  the  fol- 

(TM?h  grade.lo7/olatile  central  Pennsylvania  coal 
nhiSjWOuid  include  what  was  formerly  in  Pools  1, 

Jed7zzd  pi  rrrai  p““y,-"ia 

(PmT  ll’and  P“"Sy'Va"ia 

34fsaiack.rd  l0W  SUlPhUr  WeStm°reIand  8as  coal,  r/m, 
standard  low  sulphur  Fairmont  gas  coal,  r/m, 

slack d*nary  l0W  SUlphUr  Fairmont  ^s  coal,  r/m,  y4, 
si  ConndlsviHe  district  high  volatile  coal,  r/m,  * 

poLrondtSrs0mabtter!e  t0  hear  °ther  view‘ 


There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
export  trade  and,  with  somewhat  of  a  re- 
urn  to  normal,  the  matter  of  cargoes  for 
he  home  voyage  assumes  more  and  more 

pTtl fsnhe;  rmfn  ?rg°tS  are  "«ded  to 

basis  T  nbranch  °fe  tbet  trade  on  a  stable 
basis.  Lower  rail  freights  also  are  needed 

Br iS,2“?  °f  l0ng  term  Credits’  which 
Shinoers  S  M  grant’  by  wbicb  American 
because®  of  ifl  ”h  a  Position  to  extend 
reliable  ““  “d 

sa*  s  u- s- 
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Advertising  Suggestions  for  Coal  Dealers. 

National  Retail  Association  Sends  Out  Another  Set  of  Specimen  “Ads”  for  Use  by 
Those  Wishing  to  Take  Part  in  Educational  Campaign. 


The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa- 
on  has  sent  out  another  set  of  specimen  ad- 
ertisements  for  the  guidance  of  dealers  who 
/ish  to  explain  the  coal  situation  to  the  public 
Trough  the  medium  of  their  local  papers.  The 
ads”  are  set  up  in  display  form,  with  the  most 
pproved  typographical  arrangement,  and  all  that 
t  is  necessary  to  do  before  sending  them  to  the 
,apers  is  to  insert  the  dealer’s  name  and  in  some 
ases  figures  relating  to  prices,  freight  rates,  etc. 
One  of  the  advertisements,  which  is  headed 
How  the  Retail  Price  of  Coal  Is  Determined,” 
eads  as  follows: 

“Consumers  of  anthracite  coal  pay  a  price  made 
ip  of  three  elements— mine  price;  transportation, 
>lus  war  tax;  retail  dealer’s  gross  working 

nargin. 

“The  present  mine  price  is  based  on  the  high 
:ost  of  labor. 

“The  wage  rate  paid  miners  and  the  cost  of 
ransportation  were  fixed  by  Government  Com¬ 
missions  and  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  coal 

ndustry. 

“The  retailer’s  gross  working  margin  is  the 
difference  between  the  price  the  dealer  pays  for 
coal  at  destination  and  the  price  at  which  he 
sells  it. 

“It  works  out  this  way:— 

“Dealers  in  this  city  pay  an  average  of  $(XUX) 
a  gross  ton  for  anthracite  stove  coal  at  the  mines. 

“Then  they  pay  $00.00  for  transportation,  plus 
00  cents  war  tax,  or  a  total  of  $00.00  a  gross  ton 
to  get  the  coal  here. 

“This  makes  a  total  average  cost  to  the  dealer 
of  $00.00  a  gross  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  which  is  the 
unit  of  weight  required  by  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
Reduced  to  the  net  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  which  is  the 
weight  unit  by  which  anthracite  is  sold  at  retail 
generally  and  with  which  the  public  is  most 
familiar,  the  coal  costs  the  dealer  $00.00. 

“He  sells  it  at  $00.00  a  net  ton,  making  his 

gross  working  margin  $00.00. 

“This  $00.00  is  not  profit.  Out  of  it  the  dealer 
has  to  pay  all  of  his  cost  of  doing  business, 
which,  in  this  city,  averages  $00.00. 

“After  interest  on  investment  and  a  surplus  tor 
contingencies  are  deducted  from  the  00  cents  re¬ 
maining,  the  rest  is  profit,  out,  of  which  Federal 
and  State  taxes  must  be  paid.” 

Selling  Costs  Explained. 

The  next  of  the  series  appears  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “The  Dealer’s  Profit  in  Coal  Is  Small,  and 

says:  «  • 

“The  retail  price  of  anthracite  stove  coal  m 
this  city  is  $00.  It  has  been  explained  that  the 
cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  cost  of  getting 
it  here  aggregated  $00.  The  difference  between 
this  figure  and  the  selling  price  constitutes  the 
dealer’s  gross  working  margin.. 

“That  gross  working  margin  is  not  profit,  me 
dealer  has  to  pay  all  of  his  cost  of  doing  business 
out  of  it.  The  few  cents  remaining  after  these 
are  deducted  go  to  pay  Federal  and  State  taxes 
and  provide  a  small  reserve  for  contingencies. 

What  is  left  is  profit.  . 

“The  accompanying  table  shows  in  detail  just 

how  the  money  that  the  consumer PayTS. *or  *  ^ 
of  anthracite  stove  coal  is  divided.  The  figures 
were  obtained  by  compiling  the  costs  and  selling 
prices  of  representative  local  dealers  and  striking 
an  average. 

AVERAGE  COST  AND  SELLING  PRICES  OF 
ANTHRACITE  STOVE  COAL 

Cash  selling  price,  per  net  ton .  ,..$1111 

Cost  of  coal  at  mines,  gross  ton.... $11 U 


Transportation  and  war  tax .  3333 

Demurrage  .  4444 

Cost  of  gross  ton  at  destination ...  .$5555 

Equals,  per  net  ton .  5555 

Retailer’s  gross  working  margin .  $6666 

Average  expenses  per  net  ton,  as  shown 

by  actual  operations  from  to  ,  1921 : 

Degradation  . $5555 

Unloading  and  Yard  Handling 

Yardmen’s  wages  .  7777 

Supplies,  repairs,  etc .  9999 

Delivery 

By  7'eams — Wages  .  8888 

Supplies,  repairs,  etc .  9999 

By  Trucks — Wages  .  0000 

Supplies,  repairs,  etc . .  0000 

Selling  .  0000 

General  Administrative 

Office  salaries  .  0000 

Executives’  salaries  .  0000 

Rent,  light,  water,  etc .  0000 

Insurance  and  taxes .  0000 

Depreciation  .  0000 

General  expense,  including  legal...  0000 
Miscellaneous  .  0000 

Total  Operating  Expenses .  0000 

Gross  Profit  Per  Net  Ton . $0000 

“It  will  be  noted  that  a  heavy  charge  is  made 
under  the  item  ‘Degradation.’  This  term  is  little 
understood  outside  of  the  coal  business.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  at  the  safne  time  un¬ 
avoidable  items  of  expense  the  retail  coal  man 
has  to  meet.  It  will  be  explained  in  a  separate 
advertisement.” 

Breakage  a  Serious  Item. 

“Broken  Coal  Brings  Heavy  Loss  to  Retail  Dealer” 
is  the  heading  of  No.  3  in  the  series.  It  goes  on  to 
say : 

“Degradation  is  a  term  used  to  define  the  biggest 
item  of  cost  to  the  retail  coal  merchant,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mines,  transportation  and 
wages.  It  is  a  very  serious  but  absolutely  unavoid¬ 
able  expense. 

“It  means  the  breaking  up,  or  degrading,  of  larger- 
sized  coal  into  smaller  and  less  valuable  sizes. 

“Modern  appliances  for  handling  coal  have  re¬ 
duced  this  breakage  to  the  minimum,  but  it  remains 
a  heavy  charge  against  the  dealer. 

“When  a  consignment  of  anthracite  stove  coal, 
for  instance,  is  loaded  on  cars  at  the  mine  breaker, 

P  quantity  of  the  coal  will  be  broken  into  smaller 
sizes.  Further  breakage  occurs  through  the  jarring 
of  the  cars  in  transit.  There  is  also  considerable 
loss  of  coal  through  leakage  en  route. 

“Winter  adds  to  the  trouble.  Coal  is  wet  when 
it  is  shipped  from  the  mines.  In  cold  weather  it 
freezes  in  the  cars  and  has  to  be  thawed  out  or 
broken  up  with  a  pick  before  it  can  be  unloaded. 
The  effect  of  this  strenuous  handling  can  be  easily 
imagined. 

“When  the  coal  arrives  at  the  dealer’s  yard  here 
it  is  unloaded  and  still  more  breakage  occurs. 

“Then  when  a  customer  places  an  order  for  stove- 
size  anthracite,  the  coal  is  screened  and  the  broken, 
degraded  coal,  and  dust  are  removed  before  delivery 

is  made. 

“The  fine  coal  so  removed  is  perfectly  good  fuel, 
but  the  dealer  cannot  sell  it  as  stove  coal,  although 
he  paid  the  stove  coal  price  for  it.  Instead  it  is 
run  through  the  finer  screens  and  then  sold  as  pea 
or  buckwheat  coal  at  the  much  lower  prices  those 
sizes  bring. 


“After  the  various  re-screening  processes  there 
remains  a  portion  which  does  not  return  a  price 
equal  to  the  cost  of  handling,  although  the  stove 
coal  price  has  been  paid  for  it. 

“The  loss  to  dealers  from  degradation  ranges  from 
50  to  75  cents  on  every  ton  of  coal  handled.  ’ 

Competition  Prevents  Profiteering. 

The  last  of  the  present  series  explains  how  com¬ 
petition  forces  dealers  to  make  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Flere  is  the  text: 

“Prices  of  anthracite  coal  are  practically  uniform 
in  this  city  not  because  of  any  agreement  between 
dealers,  but  because  competition  forces  all  dealers  to 
sell  at  ’ the  lowest  possible  price,  regardless  of  their 
cost  of  operation. 

“Anthracite  comes  from  a  very  small  area — only 
about  480  square  miles — in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  of 
nearly  uniform  quality,  consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  wide  variation  in  the  mine  prices.  All 
dealers  here  pay  the  same  freight  rate.  Up  to  that 
point,  therefore,  all  dealers’  costs  are  about  the  same. 

“But  seme  coal  yards  here  are  more  advantageously 
located  than  others  and  their  cost  of  ^operation  is, 
accordingly  lower.  They  are  able  to  set  the  price 
and  their  competitors  with  higher  operating  costs 
have  to  meet  it  or  lose  business. 

“The  retail  coal  dealer  occupies  a  very  important 
position  in  the  distribution  of  coal,  especially  to 
domestic  consumers.  His  position  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  public  utility  in  that  he  must  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  take  care  of  a  peak  demand. 

“During  the  summer,  when  the  demand  is  negligible, 
he  must  tie  up  a  large  sum  of  money  in  coal  and 
maintain  his  plant  and  equipment  at  maximum 
efficiency  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  his  customers  in  emergencies  and  during 
the  winter  when  delivery  conditions  are  at  their 
worst  and  the  demand  for  coal  taxes  his  facilities 
to  the  utmost. 

“His  investment  in  his  business  is  necessarily  large. 
He  is  a  heavy  taxpayer  and  employs  considerable 
labor.  He  renders  a  real  service  and  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  profit.” 


Keeping  Down  the  Fuel  Bill. 

While  of  course  weather  conditions  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  dullness  in  anthracite,  people 
are  economizing  in  the  use  of  coal  to  an  unusual 
degree  and  this  is  having  its  effect  on  demand. 
As  an  example,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  in 
one  New  Jersey  town  many  householders  are 
tending  their  own  furnaces  this  year  instead  of 
hiring  some  one  to  do  it,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  past.  Naturally,  a  man  who  is  throwing  his 
own  coal  on  the  fire  is  more  interested  in  keeping 
down  consumption  than  is  the  man  who  ^  is 
stoking  coal  that  another  is  paying  for.  The 
result  is  an  economy  in  the  burning  of  anthracite 
that  must  run  into  quite  substantial  figures  if  the 
case  is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country,  as  it  probably  is. 

The  growing  use  of  substitutes  is  another  fac¬ 
tor  that  may  amount  to  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Coke  and  briquets  are  being  pushed 
persistently  by  those  interested  in  their  manu¬ 
facture,  while  soft  coal  is  making  inroads  on  the 
anthracite  trade  in  sections  where  both  fuels  are 
sold  regularly  for  domestic  purposes.  Even  in 
eastern  communities  there  is  a  growing  use  of 
bituminous  for  heating  purposes,  especially  in  the 
case  of  public  buildings,  schools,  churches,  etc. 
Some  householders  are  experimenting  with  soft 
coal  for  use  in  their  furnaces,  and  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  more  wood  is  being  used  this  winter  than 
for  several  years  past. 

When  labor  was  scarce,  the  price  of  cordwood 
went  as  high,  proportionately,  as  hard  coal.  Since 
then  wood  has  dropped  materially  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  whereas  the  price  of  anthracite  remains  about 
the’ same.  This  is  stimulating  the  sale  of  wood 
in  the  smaller  places  and  causing  a  correspond¬ 
ing  falling  off  in  the  movement  of  anthracite. 


Some  tired  business  men  seem  never  too  tired  to 
talk  about  how  poor  business  is. 
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January  7,  192; 


ANTHRACITE  EARNINGS 


Operators’  Committee  Gives  Some  Facts 
Regarding  Wages  and  Profits. 

Certain  statements  made  by  Thomas  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  Anthracite  tri-district  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  announcing 
that  the  hard  coal  miners  would  demand  another 
wage  increase  next  spring,  have  been  answered  by 
the  General  Policies  Committee  of  Anthracite 
Operators. 

With  regard  to  the  labor  leader’s  assertion  that  a 
wage  advance  should  not  materially  affect  the  retail 
price  of  anthracite,  as  the  operators’  present  profits 
are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
reports  show  that  from  1913  to  1918,  inclusive  (cover¬ 
ing  the  war  period)  the  margin  on  which  anthracite 
mine  owners  depended  for  profit,  was  42.8  cents  per 
ton.  Out  of  this  had  to  be  paid  interest,  selling  ex¬ 
penses,  Federal  taxes,  etc.,  before  anything  was  avail¬ 
able  for  dividends. 

“Today  the  average  margin  in  the  anthracite 
regions  does  not  exceed  60  cents  a  ton,”  says  the 
policies  committee.  “The  operator  is  fortunate 
whose  margin  approximates  that  figure.  Most  of 
them  make  less  and  many  are  operating  at  a  loss.” 

What  Contract  Miners  Make. 

In  controverting  Mr.  Kennedy’s  allegation  that 
the  anthracite  mine  workers  are  now  making  only 
from  $4.20  to  $6.50  a  day,  the  committee  says : 

Earnings  of  $400  and  more  a  month  by  anthracite 
miners  are  not  uncommon.  A  calculation  based  on 
the  average  monthly  earnings  of  439  contract  miners 
at  22  operations  showed  average  earnings  of  $268 
per  month  under  the  present  wage  scale. 

‘Common  unskilled  laber  in  and  about  the  mines 
is  paid  52.5  cents  per  hour.  The  same  labor  in  other 
industries  in  the  same  vicinity  is  receiving  from  25 
to  35  cents  per  hour.” 

Wage  Increases  Since  1916. 

Mr.  Kennedy  quoted  figures  purporting  to  show 
that  since  1912  the  wage  rates  of  anthracite  contract 
miners  have  advanced  only  49.89  per  cent.  To  this 
the  policies  committee  makes  the  following  reply: 

“The  present  basic  wage  contract  was  made  in 
1916.  Owing  to  the  rising  cost  of  living  incident  to 
the  war,  supplementary  agreements,  increasing  wages, 
were  made  in  April  and  November,  1917,  and  again 
in  November,  1918. 

In  1920,  following  demands  by  the  mine  workers 
for  further  increases,  the  United  States  Anthracite 
Coal  Commission  awarded  an  average  increase  of 
17.4  per  cent  over  the  extreme  wartime  allowance 
made  in  1918. 

“According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  this  made  a  total  increase  in  hourly  rates 
of  wages  of  114.5  per  cent  over  1916.  This  scale  is 
in  effect  today  and  will  continue  under  contract  until 
March  31,  1922. 

The  increase  over  1912  is  of  course  much  more 
than  114.5  per  cent.” 


Kingston  Coal  Co.’s  Calendar. 

Following  its  practice  of  the  past  five  years,  the 
Kingston  Coal  Co.,  Kingston,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  1922 
calendar  devoted  largely  to  advancing  the  “safety 
first  idea  among  its  employes.  Each  page  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  photographs  taken  in  and  about  the 
collieries,  as  well  as  some  printed  matter,  mostly 
extracts  from  the  Anthracite  Mine  Law  and 
material  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  prevention  of  accidents.  A  calendar  is 
presented  to  each  employe,  and  copies  are  also  widely 
distributed  among  the  trade. 

One  feature  of  general  interest  mentioned  on  the 
calendar  is  the  fact  that  in  1921  the  company 
planted  20,000  Norway  and  jack  pine  trees  furnished 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Forestry. 
The  trees  were  set  out  on  burned-over  and  other 
waste  land,  this  work  being  a  continuation  of  the 
reforestation  plan  that  the  company  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  out  for  several  years  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  authorities,  as  a  means  of  providing  a  future 
source  of  mine  timbers. 
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Join  I  hose  in  Other  Districts  in  Refusing  to 
Renew  Wage  Contract. 

The  eastern  Ohio  operators  have  followed  the 
lead  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Hocking  and  the 
Pittsburgh  districts  in  notifying  President  Lewis  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  that  they  will  not  be 
parties  to  a  new  inter-State  wage  agreement  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field. 

This  leaves  only  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  negotiate 
a  joint  contract  with  the  miners,  as  in  former  years, 
and  they  are  practically  one  district  geographically 
and  in  a  trade  sense.  Evidently  the  wage  situation 
will  be  much  more  confused  after  April  1st  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  1898,  when  the  operators 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania 
got  together  with  the  union  officials  and  framed  up 
a  working  agreement  that  has  been  renewed  at  in¬ 
tervals  ever  since. 

The  inter-State  agreement  served  as  the  basis  for 
wage  contracts  in  outlying  union  districts  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  the  States  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  This  made  the  wage  scale  fairly  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  country,  as  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  non-union  operators  were  obliged  to  pay 
about  the  same  wages  as  prevailed  in  union  fields  in 
order  to  get  sufficient  labor. 

It  looks  now  as  if  each  district  will  make  a  wage 
agreement  of  its  own,  without  much  regard  to  what 
is  being  done  in  other  districts.  Quite  likely  the 
operators  in  some  fields  that  now  have  contracts 
with  the  U.  M.  W.  will  simply  ignore  the  union  next 
spring  and  revert  to  a  non-union  or  open-shop  basis. 

This  condition  already  prevails  in  some  localities, 
even  in  districts  that  were  formerly  considered  union 
strongholds.  At  a  considerable  number  of  union 
mines  the  men  have  accepted  a  wage  reduction,  so 
as  to  enable  the  management  to  resume  operations 
after  a  long  shutdown.  The  only  alternative  was 
continued  idleness.  At  non-union  mines  wages  have 
been  down  to  the  1917  basis  or  below  for  months 
past. 


The  Curtailed  Coal  Tonnage. 

We  note  that  a  Wall  Street  house  that  does  con¬ 
siderable  advertising,  features  the  statement  that  the 
period  1911  to  1921  was  the  Golden  Decade  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  Never  before,  it  says,  was  there  such 
a  period  of  business  growth  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Industrial  advancement  was  tremendous, 
automobile  manufacture  grew  to  a  great  industry, 
petroleum  production  more  than  doubled  and  rubber 
industry  increased  five-fold. 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  this  what  happened  in  the 
bituminous  coal  trade?  A  few  lines  of  tonnage  data 
will  probably  be  interesting. 

In  the  decade  1882  to  1891,  inclusive,  the  average 
annual  output  was  78,600,000  tons. 

From  1892  to  1901  it  was  158,700,000  tons. 

From  1902  to  1911  it  was  300,400,000  tons. 

From  1912  to  1921  it  was  483,800,000  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  comparing  the  second  decade 
with  the  first  the  tonnage  more  than  doubled,  com¬ 
paring  the  third  with  the  second  it  almost  doubled, 
but  comparing  the  fourth  with  the  third  the  increase 
was  only  61.1  per  cent,  and  this  despite  most  unusual 
stimulation  afforded  by  two  years  of  the  most  acute 
of  the  war-time  conditions,  and  at  least  two  other 
years  when  our  industries  were  receiving  the  benefit 
of  a  most  active  European  demand. 

Had  the  business  in  coal  during  1915  to  1920,  in¬ 
clusive,  gone  a  hundred  million  tons  or  more,  an¬ 
nually,  above  the  figures  achieved,  it  might  be 
reckoned  that  the  current  dullness  merely  restored 
the  normal  degree  of  growth,  or  nearly  so,  but  the 
above  statistics  show  how  notably  the  tonnage  has 
fallen  off  from  the  rate  of  progress  achieved  through¬ 
out  the  entire  generation  prior  to  1912.  This  brings 
up  again  the  question  as  to  the  basic  difficulties 
(beyond  the  current  news  of  the  day)  which  are  to 
be  quoted  with  reference  to  the  lessened  demand 
for  bituminous  coal.  What  are  they? 


Connellsville  coke  output  in  1921  was  3,572,417 
tons,  the  smallest  in  35  years. 


November  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  ant  J 
coke  to  various  countries  and  by  customs  district  1 
during  November,  1921,  were: 

ANTHRACITE:  Italy,  30;  Bermuda,  150;  Can  i 
ada,  320,247 ;  Mexico,  664;  Newfoundland  and  Labra¬ 
dor,  231;  Cuba,  5,824;  Dominican  Republic,  2206  1 
Colombia,  28;  total  329,380  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  Italy,  47,897;  Sweden,  3,720  5 
Canada,  890,652;  Honduras,  1,980;  Nicaragua,  89  ’ 
Panama,  9,627;  Salvador,  32;  Mexico,  8,702;  New¬ 
foundland  and  Labrador,  280;  Barbados,  4,826;  : 
Jamaica,  2,799;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  29;  Other 
British  West  Indies,  5;  Cuba,  28,014;  Virgin  Islands  1 
3,323;  French  West  Indie:*,  9,125;  Dominican 
Republic,  4;  Argentina,  26,943;  Brazil,  21  226'  ■ 
Colombia,  1,934;  Peru,  696;  Venezuela,  40;  French 
Africa,  6,504;  Egypt,  10,320;  total  1,078,767  gross  i 
tons. 

COKE:  Canada,  23,097;  Costa  Rica,  1;  Guate-I 
mala,  3;  Honduras,  1;  Salvador,  6;  Mexico,  3,082;  - 
Cuba,  697;  Peru,  3,458;  Venezuela,  2;  total  30,347 
gross  tons. 

By  Customs  Districts. 

ANTHRACITE:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  I 
24;  Vermont,  3,704;  Massachusetts,  75;  St.  Lawrence’ 
90,570;  Rochester,  22,950;  Buffalo,  184,531;  New 
York,  11,198;  Philadelphia,  5,824;  San  Antonio,  306; 
El  Paso,  70;  San  Diego,  11;  Arizona,  277;  Washing¬ 
ton,  291;  Dakota,  6,783;  Duluth  and  Superior,  2,452;  I 
Michigan,  290;  Ohio,  5;  total  329,380  gross  tons.’ 

BITUMINOUS:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  \ 
75;  Vermont,  647;  Massachusetts,  12,325;  St  j 
Lawrence,  132,374;  Rochester,  24,877;  Buffalo,  226,-  : 
673;  New  York,  719;  Philadelphia,  14,948;  Maryland,  j 
36,671;  Virginia,  111,451;  South  Carolina,  8,458;  \ 
Florida,  5;  Mobile,  1,764;  New  Orleans,  1,865;  San 
Antonio,  215;  El  Paso,  5,472;  San  Diego,  5;  Arizona,  : 
1,751;  Los  Angeles,  6;  Washington,  2,199;  Dakota,  j 
5,817;  Duluth  and  Superior,  5,727;  Michigan,  118,-  j 
196,  Ohio,  366,527;  total  1,078,767  gross  tons. 

COKE:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  56;  Ver-  1 
mont,  204 ;  St.  Lawrence,  2,944 ;  Rochester,  21 ;  Buf-  I 
falo,  8,185;  New  York,  3;  Philadelphia,  495;  Mary-  j 
land,  3,567;  Florida,  93;  New  Orleans,  4;  San 
Antonio,  2,362;  El  Paso,  720;  San  Francisco,  6;  I 
Dakota,  1,670;  Duluth  and  Superior,  197;  Michigan 
8,630;  Ohio,  1,190;  total  30,347  gross  tons. 

BUNKER:  New  York,  175,635;  Philadelphia,  ( 
27,085;  Maryland,  14,977 ;  Hampton  Roads,  101,234. 


McVann  Leaves  Smokeless  Operators. 

_  E.  J.  McVann  retired  as  secretary  of  the  Smokeless 
Coal  Operators  Association  of  Wdst  Virginia  on 
December  31st,  and  has  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  specializing  in  traffic,  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  Federal  practices.  In  severing 
his  relations  with  the  association  he  addressed  the 
following  valedictory  message  to  the  members: 

Today  marks  the  end  of  my  service  as  secretary 
of  the  association.  Before  the  hour  of  termination 
strikes,  it  seems  proper  and  fitting  that  I  should  ex¬ 
press  to  those  who  have  been  my  employers  and  as¬ 
sociates  during  the  past  four  strenuous  years  the 
feeling  that  I  have  about  that  employment  and  those 
associations. 

“The  years  of  my  connection  with  the  association, 
through  the  Washington  Committee  and  the  secre¬ 
taryship,  have  added  much  to  my  experience  and 
store  of  information  about  men  and  affairs  and  to  i 
my  acquaintance  in  the  coal  industry.  But  valuable 
as.  all  this  is,  I  do  not  prize  it  so  highly  as  the 
friendship  I  have  made  through  my  association  with 
you.  I  cherish  those  friendships  and  my  earnest 
wish  is  that  every  one  of  them  will  survive  the  j 
termination  of  my  official  connection  and  grow  with 
the  passage  of  the  year. 

“My  new  office  will  be  in  Suite  618  Munsey  I 
Building.  Each  and  every  member  of  the  associa-  i 
tion  will  be  welcome  there  at  any  time.  May  the  ' 
New  \  ear  bring  you  all  the  rich  rewards  that  every 
good  smokeless  man  deserves.” 


The  business  without  advertising  is  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile  without  an  accelerator. 
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New  York — Bituminous  Prices,  1921. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 


- January—; - \ 

F.o.b.  F.o.b. 

Mines  New  York 
(net  tens)  (gross  tens) 


- '-February - , 

F.o.b.  F.o.b. 

Mines  New  York 
(net  tons)  (gross  tens) 


-March- 


Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 


Pool 

& 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 


Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 


Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 


1 

9 

10 
11 
31 
34 


F.o.b.  F.o.b. 

Mines  New  York 
. . - . —  —  (net  tons)  (gross  tons) 

$35044X10  $05047.00  $3.5044.00  $6.50-$6.75  $3.50-$3.75  $6.25-$6.50 
3  25-  3.50  6.25-  6.50  2.85-  3.10  6.25-  6.50  2.75-  3.00  "1A  ^ 

5.75-  6.25  2.65-  2.80  6.00-  6.25  2.40-  2.65 

5.25-  5.75  2.00-  2.25  5.50-  5.75  2.00-  2.25 

6.50-  6.75  2.75—  3.00  6.50-  6.75  2.50-  3.00 

5.25-  5.75  2.00-  2.25  5.25-  5.50  2.00-  2.25 


L 


ar 


3.00-  3.25 
2.50-  2.75 
2.75-  3.25 
2.25-  2.50 


6.10-  6.25 

5.75-  6.00 
5.00-  5.25 
6.25-  6.50 

4.75-  5.00 


F.o.b. 
Mines 
(net  tens) 


-April 


-May- 


— June- 


1 

9 

10 

11 

31 

34 


F.o.b..  F.o.b.  ’  F.o.b.  "  F.o.b. 

Mines  New  York  Mines  New  York 
(net  tons)  (gross  tons)  (net  tons)  (gross  tons) 

$3  25-$3.50  $6.35-$6.50  $3.25-$3.50  $6.2S-$6.50  $3.25-$3.50  $6.25-$6.S0 
6.20-  6.35  2.65-  2.85  6.15-  6.25  2.50-  3.00  6.00-  6.25 


F.o.b. 
New  York 
(gross  tens) 


2.65-  3.00 
2.40-  2.65 
2.00-  2.25 
2.75-  3.00 
2.00-  2.25 


5.95-  6.10 

5.25-  5.50 

6.25-  6.50 
5.00-  5.25 


2.40-  2.60 
2.00-  2.25 
2.60-  3.00 
1.85-  2.00 


5.80-  6.00 

5.25-  5.50 

6.25-  6.50 

5.25-  5.50 


2.25-  2.60 
2.00-  2.25 
2.50-  3.00 
1.75-  2.00 


5.75-  5.90 

5.25-  5.50 

6.25-  6.50 
5.00-  5.25 


gest  and  Most  Important  Coal  Shipping  Port  in  the  United  States 
_ Sharp  Contraction  in  Exports. 

Hampton  Roads  still  retains  its  record  as  being  the  largest  coal  port  in  the 
United  States  and  most  probably  in  the  world.  This  record  is  based  on  the  coal 
dumpings  of  15,310,022  tons  for  shipments  in  the  year  ended.  This  exceeds  those  of 
anv  other  port  in  the  United  States.  Baltimore,  our  nearest  competitor  in  the  ex¬ 
port  coal  trade,  handled  only  7,000,000  tons  in  1920,  when  exports  were  at  their 
highest  peak.  This  port  does  not  have  the  bunker  and  other  local  tonnage  that  is 
handled  in  New  York,  but  its  exports  and  coastwise  trade  exceed  every  other  port 
and  surpasses  other  ports,  except  New  York,  in  bunker  tonnage. 

The  coal  piers  which  participate  in  the  coal  trade  through  Hampton  Roads 
are  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Virginian  piers  at  Norfolk,  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  piers  at  Newport  News.  The  figures  below  represent  the  dumpings  over 
these  piers  for  the  year  1921,  and  a  total  of  all  piers  for  the  three  years  previous 
as  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  handled. 


F.o.b. 
Mines 
(net  tens) 


-July- 


F.o.b. 
New  York 
(gross  t.  rs) 


F.o.b. 
Mines 
(net  tons) 


-August- 


F.o.b. 
New  York 
(gross  tons) 


- September - , 

F.o.b.  F.o.b. 

Mines  New  York 
(net  tons)  (gross  tons) 


1 

9 

10 
11 
31 
34 


1 

9 

10 
11 
31 
34 


$3.0043.50  $6.25-$6.50  $3.00  43.25  $6.25-$6.50  $3.0043.50  $6.25  $6.50 


2.35-  2.75 
2.15-  2.40 
1.85-  2.10 
2.40-  2.65 
1.70-  1.90 


5.90-  6.15 
5.50-  5.75 
5.25-  5.50 
6.15-  6.35 
5.00-  525 


2.35-  2.75 
2.00-  2.50 
1.85-  2.00 
2.25-  2.50 
1.75-  1.90 


5.90-  6.15 
5.50-  5.75 
5.25-  5.50 
6.00-  6.25 
5.25-  5.50 


2.30-  2.65 
2.10-  2.30 
1.85-  2.10 
2.30-  2.50 
1.50-  1.75 


5.80-  6.00 
5.50-  5.70 
5.25-  5.50 
6.00-  6.25 
5.00-  5.25 


January  . 
February 
March  . . 


F.o.b. 
Mines 
(net  tens) 


-October- 


-November- 


F.o.b. 
New  York 
(gross  tens) 


F.o.b. 
Mines 
(net  tons) 


F.o.b. 
New  York 
(gross  tons) 


- - December - , 

F.o.b.  F.o.b. 

Mines  New  York 
(net  tons)  (gross  tons.) 


..  AKSO  ISIS  WUJ  ^  15.^00 

5.25-  5.40 


2.25-  2.60 
2.00-  2.25 
1.75-  2.00 
2.25-  2.50 
1.50-  1.75 


5.75-  6.00 
5.50-  5.65 
5.00-  5.25 
6.00-  6.25 
5.00-  5.25 


2.00-  2.25 
1.75-  2.00 
2.25-  2.50 
1.50-  1.60 


5.50-  5.65 
5.25-  5.50 
6.00-  6.25 
5.00-  5.25 


2.30 
1.85-  2.10 
1.65-  1.85 
2.00-  2.25 
1.40-  1.60 


August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
Totals 


Month 

N.  &  W., 

'  V’e’n., 

C.  &  O.. 

f - 

- Totals - 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1920 

654,382 

330,069 

440,757 

1,425,209 

1,354,967 

1,047,196 

475,099 

291,517 

260,297 

1,026,913 

1,281,998 

780,019 

486,172 

225,790 

250,952 

962,914 

1,742,221 

820,342 

585,991 

323,490 

343,985 

1,253,446 

1,905,326 

904,326 

680,225 

518,662 

631,737 

1,830,624 

1,792,514 

986,165 

844,140 

533,206 

833,480 

2,210,826 

1,963,603 

1,113,844 

731,708 

334,928 

561,682 

1,628,318 

2,127,745 

1,022,300 

534,487 

357,938 

226,964 

1,119,389 

2,092,557 

1,276,283 

402,024 

286,826 

195,271 

884,121 

1,897,912 

1,526,395 

499,431 

351,230 

208,199 

1,058,860 

2,094,259 

1,575,788 

457,512 

366,715 

160,940 

985,167 

1,717,817 

807,428 

457,462 

368,378 

198,355 

924,195 

1,578,729 

793,898 

6,808,634 

4,188,749 

4,312,619 

15,310,022 

21,644,328 

12,653,987 

1918 

858,368 

1,300,216 

1,509,248 

1,517,388 

1,632,198 

1,511,593 

1,706,322 

1,635,835 

1,525,384 

1,363,149 

1,172,312 

998,989 


5.00-  5.25 

5.75-  6.00 

4.75-  5.00 


Big  Drop 


SAULT  CANAL  COAL  SHIPMENTS 


Remarkable  Similarity 


Official  statistics  of 
1921  show  coal  tonnage 


in  Movement  of  Anthracite  anti  Bituminous 
in  1920  and  1921. 
vessel  movements  through  the  Sault  Canal  in  1920  and 
as  follows: 

Anthracite. 

United  States  Canal. 


in  Exports. 

The  export  trade  through  Hampton  Roads  suffered  a  sharp  contraction  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1921,  which  appeared  all  the  more  severe  in  contrast  with  the  specula¬ 
tive  inflation  of  the  previous  year.  Exports  dropped  from  11,000,000  tons  to 
6,000,000  tons,  or  a  decline  of  45  per  cent.  It  is  this  reduction  which  has 
accounted  for  the  decline  in  the  total  dumpings  for  the  port. 

The  record  for  the  year  shows  that  bunker  and  New  England  tonnage  fell 
by  a  much  smaller  margin  than  exports,  the  change  being  approximately  10,000,000 
tons  in  1920  to  9,000,000  tons  in  1921,  or  a  decline  of  10  per  cent.  The  figures 
below  represent  the  overseas  coal  trade  through  Hampton  Roads  for  the  years 
1917  to  1921. 


Canadian  Canal. 

_ _ * - , 


Total. 


1920. 

10,000 

202,000 

263,120 

294,550 


1920. 


1921. 


Month. 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . 

October  .  376,388 

November  .  34q’ntp 

Total  .  2,042,766 

During  the  season  of  navigation, 
the  “Soo”  Canal  increased  196,852  tons,  or 
movement  of  1920. 

Bituminous. 

Canadian  Canal. 


1920. 

10,000 

202,000 


1921 

109,719  . 

210,878  .  3,898 

247,048  7,900  .  271,020 

445,754  5,600  .  300,150 

489,142  . 

274,130  .  7,000 

278,657 


159,002 

30,900 

2,245,230 


341,690 

177,123 

376,388 

329,845 

51,050 

2,059,266 


1921. 

109,719 

214,776 

247,048 

445,754 

489,142 

281,130 

278,657 

159,002 

30,900 

2,256,128 


3,000  . 

16,500  10,898 

the  tonnage  of  anthracite  passing  through 
9.5  per  cent,  compared  with  the 


Month  1917  1918  1919 

January  .  367,485  159,979  373,222 

February  .  309,177  304,039  194,814 

March  .  459,706  316.589  149,928 

April  .  402,301  382,200  211,313 

Mav  "  ”  .  359,710  311,684  217,397 

June  .  409,450  371,987  427,102 

julv  "  .  154,535  321,180  340,323 

August  "  .  498,895  217,227  548,066 

September  .  208,521  288,626  660,862 

October  .  389,435  177,861  765,768 

November  .  330,676  200,258  238,471 

December  .  267,976  177,010  92,876 

Totals  .  4,157,827  3,128,340  4,220,142 


1920 

535,221 

434,141 

693,137 

1,050,749 

940,408 

1,022,608 

I, 293,710 
1,230,452 
1,156,578 
1,230,791 
1,007,462 

752,711 

II, 386,008 


1921 

736,448 

420,425 

335,179 

556,687 

1,056,601 

1,373,797 

850,760 

202,472 

103,511 

151,840 

140,101 

116,181 

6,044,029 


United  States  Canal. 

A 


Month.  1920. 

April  .  42,830 

May  .  499,475 

June  .  941,894 

Tuly  .  1,279,187 

August  .  2,501,768 

September  .  1,998,410 

October  .  2,465,938 

November  .  1,868,598 

December  .  316,195 

Total  .  11,904,296 

Bituminous  movement  to  the  Northwest  via  the  “Soo” 
1921  increased  410,034  tons,  or  3.3  per  cent,  compared  with 
Total  shipments  of  coal  via  this  route  during  19-1 
tons  compared  with  14,156,259  tons  in  1920,  an  increase 
per  cent. 

channel 


1921.  ' 

1920. 

1921. 

1920. 

259,288 

8,000 

50,831 

2,291,789 

31,900 

11,580 

531,375 

3,009,392 

24,488 

17,785 

966,382 

2,469,430 

14,975 

17,560 

1,294,162 

1,683,980 

31,846 

14,088 

2,533,614 

986,308 

42,364 

7,540 

2,040,774 

1,203,366 

27,969 

7,490 

2,493,907 

465,806 

11,125 

8,635 

1,869,723 

45,470 

30 

7,520 

316,225 

12,414,829 

192,697 

92,198 

12,096,993 

Total. 
a 


the 


1921 
259,288 
2,303,369 
3,027,177 
2,486,990 
1,698,068 
993,848 
1,210,856 
474,441 
52,990 
12,507,027 
season  of 


during 
1920. 

amounted  to  14.763,135 
of  606,876  tons,  or  4.2 


Fuel  Oil  for  Bunker  Purposes. 

The  amount  of  fuel  oil  loaded  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  at 
ports  in  the  United  States,  by  months,  during  the  past  four  years,  was  in  barrels, 
as  follows : 

Month  1918  1919 

January  .  448,635  620,149 

February  .  387,965  682,226 

March  '  523,794  715,580 

April  487,882  861,790 

Mav  .  555,317  1.126,153 

June  .  599,765  1,048,059 

July  '  653,251  1,023,237 

August  .  552,860  1,603,583 

September  .  600,519  1,143,182 

October  .  694,129  1,470,918 

November  .  536,554  1,814,961 

December  .  562,372  1,926,508 

Totals  .  6.578,141 

Total  for  1917  was  5,908,319;  1916, 


1920 

1921 

1,726,428 

1,980,963 

1,548,416 

1,997,447 

1,724,832 

2,462,821 

1,844,818 

2,176,306 

1,973,004 

2,001,322 

2,057,420 

2,778,339 

2,378,298 

2,437.313 

2,576,669 

2,164,279 

2,474,808 

2,253,425 

2,514,536 

2,265,090 

2.837,840 

2,167.856 

23,657.069 

24,731.719 

Shipments  through  this 
Year.  Tons. 

1910  .  13,513,727 

1911  . v  15,332,876 

1912  .  14,931,594 

1913  .  18,622,938 


during  a  term  of 
Year.  Tons. 

1914  .  14,487,221 

1915  .  13,357,058 

1916  .  16,123,119 

1917  .  18.298,853 


years  have  been  as  below: 

Year.  T"r-s- 

1918  .  17,981,610 

1919  .  13,874,951 

1920  .  14,156,259 

1921  .  ..  14,763,135 


10,289,887 
5,529,787  barrels. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  coal  trade  engaged  in  the  bunker  business 
has  a  growing  competition  to  meet  with.  The  consumption  offue  01  or  un  • 
purposes  has  increased  18,823,400  barrels  for^the  11  months  of  1921, 
twelve  months  of  1917,  or  318.6  per  cent, 
with  same  period  of  1920,  there  was  an  increase 
cent. 


compared  with 
For  the  11  months  this  year,  compared 
of  1,074,650  barrels,  or  4.5  per 
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J  New  YorK  Notes 


Fairmont  Notes 


William  R.  Minds,  of  the  Bulah  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Ramey,  Pa.,  spent  part  of  the  week  at  the  company’s 
■New  York  office. 


S.  J.  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Gauley  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  has  returned  from  Georgia,  where  he 
spent  the  holidays. 

The  Scully  office  at  25  Beaver  street  has  been 
closed  and  all  equipment  removed,  following  the 
recent  death  of  the  proprietor. 

W  .  \\ .  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  and  chartering 
agents,  have  incorporated  their  business  under  the 
aame  of  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  52  Broadway,  has 
been  appointed  New  York  and  export  agents  for  the 
Savannah  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  of  Savannah,  Ga* 

George  W.  Fleming,  president  of  the  Elk  Horn 
Coal  Corporation,  67  Wall  street,  is  still  seriously 
ill  following  a  recent  operation  for  appendicitis,  but 
his  condition  is  considered  more  favorable  than  a 
week  ago. 

J.  E.  De  Bergh  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Continental  Coal 
Co.,  90  West  street,  effective  January  3rd.  Mr. 
De  Bergh  _  had  previously  been  associated  with 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  for  several  months,  and  before 
that  was  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Eyre  Fuel 
Co. 

The  Eastern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  which  Charles 
F.  Roy,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  is  identified,  will  shortly 
re-establish  itself  at  150  Nassau  street,  where  it 
opened  a  New  York  office  over  a  year  ago.  For  the 
past  few  months  the  company  has  not  had  direct 
representation  and  the  quarters  have  been  used  as 
part  of  the  office  of  the  F.  W.  Casler  Coal  Co.  The 
New  York  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Robert  Roy. 

The  committee  on  standard  specifications  for  th« 
purchase  of  coal  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  17th  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  A.  D. 
Thompson  of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  Inc.,  and  J.  D. 
Monie  of  the  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  represent- 
ing  the  producers,  and  Robert  Johnson,  of  the 
Hecker,  Jones,  Jewell  Milling  Co.,  and  Carl  Schlac- 
ter  of  the  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  representing  the 
consumers.  The  committee  will  hold  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week  at  the  quarters  of  the  United 
States  Testing  Co.,  316  Hudson  street. 

William  W.  Davenport,  Jr.,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Phoenix  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street,  effective 
January  1st.  Mr.  Davenport  entered  the  wholesale 
coal  business  in  New  York  in  1915,  representing 
the  mining,  interests  of  the  late  F.  G.  Betts  of 
Clearfield,  including  the  well-known  Goshen  Coal 
Co.,  and  other  Pennsylvania  corporations.  With  the 
entry  of  this  country  into  the  war  Mr.  Davenport 
enlisted  with  Squadron  A,  later  with  105th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  27th  Division,  with  which  he  served 
overseas.  At  the  conclusion  of  war  he  re-entered 
the  wholesale  coal  business  in  New  York  under  his 
pwn  name.  Mr.  Davenport  is  a  resident  and  native 
of  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Many  were  inclined  to  blame  the  weather  for  de¬ 
pression  in  the  anthracite  trade  last  month,  but  the 
official  records  show  that  December  was  slightly 
colder  than  usual.  Normal  temperature  for  Decem¬ 
ber  at  New  York  is  34.4  degrees,  whereas  the 
average  for  the  closing  month  of  1921  was  33.8  de¬ 
grees.  This  was  only  a  slight  variation,  but  it  was 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  so  to  speak,  and 
shows  that  the  slow-down  in  hard  coal  movement 
last  month  was  not  due  to  abnormally  mild  weather. 
The  mildest  December  record  was  42  degrees  in 
1891  and  the  most  severe  25  degrees  in  1917.  A  year 
ago  the  mean  was  38  degrees. 


Coal  Men  Represent  Argentina. 

H.  C.  Leslie,  of  Newport  News,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Vice-Consul  for  Argentina  for  the 
port  of  Hampton  Roads.  J.  W.  Bunting,  manager  for 
The  Tuttle  Corporation,  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
Leslie  as  Deputy  Consul  to  handle  the  business  at 
Norfolk.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  believed  that 
considerable  time  and  expense  to  the  shippers  will  be 
saved  in  making  up  clearance  papers  for  vessels 
leaving  here  and  bound  for  ports  in  Argentina. 


The  Tidewater  Coal  Co.  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has 
closed  its  office  here. 

J.  E.  Gaskill,  of  the  Southern  Coal  Corporation, 
was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  is  in  New  York  this  week. 

M.  E.  Peters,  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Leetonia,  O. 

The  Delmar  Coal  Co.  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  now  engaged  in  electri¬ 
fying  mine  No.  9,  near  Farmington. 

T.  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  returned 
this  week  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

S._  Raymond  Ryan,  of  the  Price-Ryan  Coal  Co., 
Baltimore,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  recently. 

frank  E.  Hutchinson,  Logan,  general  manager  of 
the  Rich  Creek  Coal  Co.,  spent  New  Year’s  Day  in 
Fairmont. 

The  new  tipple  of  the  E.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  at 
Almine,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  is 
completed. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  vice-president  of  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation,  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  was  in  Fairmont 
this  week. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  Fairwaine  Coal  Co. 
with  an  operation  in  the  Paw  Paw  district,  near 
Grant  Town. 

,  Mmes  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded 
16— >—50  tons  of  coal  or  58,650  tons  less  than  the 
previous  week. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  operation  of  the 
Antler  Coal  Co.,  along  the  Monongahela  Railway 
went  on  the  open  shop  basis. 

Charles  F.  Ice,  general  manager  of  the  Penn  Coal 
&  Realty  Co.,  Queen  Shoals,  Kanawha  county,  W. 
Va.,  spent  the  holidays  here. 

„  Benjamin  Bissell,  general  manager  of  the  Century 
Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  was  in  Fairmont  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  He  also  visited  Clarksburg. 

Work  has  been  resumed  at  the  operation  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  at  Grant 
Town,  after  the  holiday  shut-down. 

Major  Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  home  owing 
to  a  severe  cold,  is  again  at  his  desk. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Coal  Association  will  meet  in  Hotel  Washing- 
ton,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  9th. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Charleston  a  few  days  ago. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  last 

week  at  the  bedside  of  his  brother,  George  W 
Fleming.  s 

Figures  compiled  by  George  S.  Brackett,  secretary 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  announced  that  the  mines  of  Northern 

ISwFSl  tg S  “d  a  halt  co“",ies) 

Last  Friday  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  loaded  out 
of  the  region  100  coal  cars  formerly  owned  by  the 
Monongahela  Power  &  Railway  Co.  Upon  their  re- 
turn  from  eastern  points  they  will  be  turned  over 
0  *"e  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Members  of  the  Consolidation  “lab”  force  on  Sat¬ 
urday  presented  Walter  D.  Barrington,  assistant  engi- 

niino-  °f  n6S  m  W1jh  arfountain  pen  with  gold  trim¬ 
mings.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  Mr.  Barrington  and 

family  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  will 
be  connected  with  the  general  sales  offices  of  the 

company. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  operation  of  the 

W  V,  T  Almba’  Monongalia  county, 

W.  Va.,  along  the  Monongahela  Railway,  cut  miners’ 

n^K0  6  !t91  wCaler‘  Three  of  four  ^all  mines 
near  Kmgwood,  W.  Va.,  cast  off  the  union  yoke 

this  week  and  are  working  non-union.  Day  men  in 
some  instances  are  getting  as  low  as  $3.12  a  day  A 
large  mine  in  the  Kingwood  section  is  expected  to 
°°  on  the  non-union  basis  also  within  a  short  time 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Maudlin  Sentimentality  Has  Had  a  Very 
Detrimental  Reaction. 


Quite  a  story  might  be  written  relative  to  Debs 
release  from  prison  (where  he  was  very  properly 
confined  because  of  notorious  actions  against  the 
Government  during  the  war)  followed  so  quickly 
by  his  reception  at  the  White  House  and  at  im- 
portant  Government  offices  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  it  is  probably  more  fun 
to  stand  outside  and  break  the  windows  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  than  to  perform  the  humdrum  duties  of  the 
policeman  who  pounds  the  sidewalk  while  safe¬ 
guarding  property  interests.  There  is  not  much 
harm  done  by  the  stone-throwing,  the  windows  are 
probably  insured  in  any  event,  while  the  action 
(  pernicious  activity,”  as  our  old  friend  Grover  would 
sayj  draws  the  applause  of  the  mob,  and  cash  from 
the  lecture  platform  and  from  eager  publishers  alike 
Certainly  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  develop¬ 
ments,  followed  as  they  are  by  a  statement  from  the 
police  department  of  this  city  deploring  the  leniency 
ot  the  judges,  coupled  with  accusation  and  recrim¬ 
ination  with  regard  to  the  bonding  companies  who 
persist  in  turning  crooks  loose  for  a  consideration. 

here  is  altogether  too  much  maudlin  sentiment 
abroad  in  the  land.  It  has  been  growing  vigorously 
in  recent  years  Particular  point  was  given  thereto 
when  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor,  then  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  made  a  stir  relative  to  the  rough  but  proper 
treatment  accorded  to  a  young  Brooklyn  hoodlum 

terfered’witlh  ,h°"gl,‘  ^  b'e"  ,ech"icall>' 

The  eccentric  son  of  an  Auburn  manufacturer 

Wlthf  !dea3  reIatlve  to  prison  reform  and 
is  ideas  have  taken  root  to  such  an  extent  that  the 

aliathPerenVnai  f  “♦  S°T  quarters  that  jails  should  afford 
all  the  comforts  of  a  country  club,  with  free  moving 

Pictures  in  addition.  A  thoroughly  responslk 

citizen  recently  stated  that  the  next  move  would  be 

to  purchase  the  Waldorf-Astoria  for  the  lodging 

law-breakers  at  public  expense.  Certainly  a  little 

quarters.mm0n  'S  h'ghly  necessary  in  certain 


4  965hOOOBtntiS\  COal  °UtpUt  continues  to  gain, 
4,965,00°  tons  being  reported  for  the  week  ended 

December  24  as  compared  with  4,855,000  for  the 
previous  week  at  South  Wales 


inTJffJ*  some  relief  for  the  much  harassed  trade 

nrJ  J  *  !eW  are  S0  501(1  as  t0  make  gloomy 
predictions  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There  is 

generally  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  verbal  hopefulness 
at  least  to  be  noticed  on  all  hands. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED 


P°S.  1  ION  as  manager  or  assistant  for  re¬ 
tail  coal  yard,  executive  knowledge, 
more  than  twenty  years’  experience  in 
wholesale  and  retail  business  Best  of 
references  Address  “Box  1-J,”  care  of 
haward  s  Journal. 


C 


FOR  SALE 

|OAL  mine  fully  equipped  on  B.  &  O.  RR 
irL  northeru  West  Virginia,  producing 
Mine  Run  good  steam  coal.  Pool  64,  non-union 
district.  Fine  chance  for  operator  or  lar°-e 
consumer  to  get  mine  cheap.  Terms:  Reply 
Owner,  ’  care  of  Sa ward’s  Journal. 


FINE  POOL  9  COAL  OPERATION 

DinirOY  i  inn  +  ol  ir  A  Ofl  i  r  i  -  _ _ 


approximately  420  acres,  15  worked  over,  “E‘-  or  upper 
Freeport  m  fee,  drift,  rise,  42-46  inches,  under  1%  suh 
phur.  Finely  equipped  for  400-500  tons  daily  Electric 

Price ^751(Vy>rSVmminMm,Ch*neS’  V0'3’  suPP>^s,  houses. 

pIlsCefr$om5’o°wner’sVAr^et  FuU  detai,s  Princi' 

R  „  .1J.EDWARD  F-  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Budding _  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 


-1921- 


All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal  to  New  England  for  several 
shown  in  the  following  table  with 
last  year : 

Week 
Ended 

November  26  . 

December  3  .  3,050 

December  10  . 

December  17  . 


and  bituminous 
weeks  past  are 
comparisons  for 

-S  , - 1920 - V 


Anth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

3,184 

2,928 

2,970 

4,760 

3,050 

2,786 

3,055 

5,243 

3,245 

2,437 

2,869 

3,914 

2,768 

2,627 

3,020 

5,259 

Wliat  Are  Big  Stores  Doing? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  actual 
results  of  certain  of  the  great  department  stores  are 
in  given  periods.  Perhaps  when  more  of  these  are 
public  corporations,  as  one  or  two  already,  are,  with 
stock  listed  on  the  exchanges,  more  will  be  known 
as  to  what  actually  transpires. 

The  reports  are,  “best  season  ever  known” 
by  those  who  are  desirous  of  bolstering  their  credit, 
and  gloomy  statements  are  made  by  those  who  know 
nothing  much  about  the  situation,  or  only  what  they 


have  gathered  from  some  of  the  extra  help  laid  off 
after  the  Christmas  rush.  So  large  a  proportion  of 
the  public  is  served  by  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the 
large  stores  in  each  of  the  principal  centers  that  a 
good  idea  of  what  was  being  done  by  merchants 
generally  would  be  had  were  knowledge  of  their 
sales  available. 

One  review  of  the  situation  which  may  have  more 
of  a  basis  of  fact  than  some  of  the  others  states  that 
while  the  volume  of  sales  this  year  was  large,  the 
charge  accounts  were  more  liberal  buyers  than  the 
cash  customers. 


:: 


WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

O  O  A 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 
Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stationi 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


2*  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yaid  and  Po<kets 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 
Telephone  2504  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 

Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.  R.  Ave. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 


C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 


CHICAGO 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 


MINNEAPOLIS 

E.  H.  Irwin, 
General  Sales  Manager 


Established 

1886 


COAL  CREDITS 

(The  Coal  Dealer’s  Blue  Book) 

Issued  semi-annually;  supplemented  monthly. 
Contains  a  complete  list  of  Coal  Operators,  Coal 
Dealers  and  Car  Lot  Consumers  in  the  United 
Statesand Canada, with capnal and  pay-ratings. 
Most  complete  system  in  use  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  reporting  of  business  experience  in  this  line. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  COMPANY 

440  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 

General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK:  15  Whitehall  St.  LONDON:  Lambert  Bros,,  Ltd. 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Steam  Coals 

franklin  fuel  company^ 

franklin  trust  building  mimxaTE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  tor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

nyv*  M1NES  ^  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 


«• 

/ 
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tNClRND  FUEi-  °  SUPplV  CO.  !SC 


9 


FOR 

^HEAYYWORKy 


SHI 


OPERATIONS 

SWATARA^P  &  R  F?.R. 
auburn.penn.r.r 


George  W.  Je:pson.  gen’l .  rviGFR 

general  offices 
BANKERS  BUILDING  ,  BOSTON 


branch 

POTTSVILLE  ,  F»A. 
THOMPSON  BLDG. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT  COAL  CARS  DAMAGED 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Gained  Slightly  in  the 
Week  Before  Christinas. 

The  week  before  Christmas  was  marked  by  a 
slight  up-turn  in  bituminous  production,  the  gain  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  week  being  402,000 
tons,  or  about  five  per  cent.  Tonnage  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  is  shown  below  with  comparisons  for  1920: 


'  Net  Tons - s 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

December  3  .  7,105,000  12,812,000 

December  10  .  7,312,000  12,865,000 

December  17  .  7, 066,000  12,156,000 

December  24  .  7,468,000  9,686,000 

Production  for  the  year  to  December  24th,  is  stated 
at  401,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  year’s  output  was  in 
all  likelihood  under  410,000,000  tons,  as  against  556  - 
000,000  tons  for  1920. 


Anthracite  Production. 

1  he  course  of  anthracite  production  during 
December  reflected  the  increasing  dullness  of 
market  conditions.  Production  for  several  weeks 
past,  as  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
in  the  following  comparative  statement : 


Week  ending 

December  3  . 

December  10  . 

December  17  .... 
December  24  .... 


r - Net  Tons - 1 

1921  1920 

1,845,000  2,070,000 

1,703,000  1,933,000 

1,664,000  1,998,000 

1,338,000  1,641,000 


UNFAIR  PRICE  COMPARISONS 


Much  of  the  Criticism  Leveled  at  Retail 
Merchants  Is  Undeserved. 

Retail  merchants,  not  in  coal  particularly  but  in 
all  lines,  are  coming  in  for  a  lot  of  criticism  because 
their  prices  are  said  to  be  too  high  in  comparison 
with  wholesale  prices.  They  are  accused  of  delaying 
the  return  of  prosperity  by  refusing  to  give  the  con¬ 
suming  public  the  benefit  of  price  reductions  at  whole¬ 
sale. 

Most  of  this  censure  is  unmerited,  as  anyone  will 
realize  who  stops  to  think  of  the  sharp  competition 
among  retailers.  The  department  stores  are  trying 
to  take  business  away  from  the  neighborhood  stores 
by  underselling  them,  and  the  latter  are  trying  to 
prevent  this  by  keeping  their  prices  so  nearly  in 
line  with  those  of  their  big  competitors  that  folks 
will  not  bother  to  go  downtown  to  buy  things  they 
can  get  nearer  home. 

P>esides,  there  are  usually  about  twice  as  many 
neighborhood  stores  as  there  is  any  need  for,  so 
that  competition  is  naturally  keen  and  they  all  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  small  profits. 

The  trouble  is  that  rents,  clerk  hire  and  all  other 
expenses  are  much  higher  than  before  the  war,  and 
the  retailer  necessarily  has  to  have  a  larger  margin. 
This  makes  his  prices  out  of  line  with  wholesale 
prices  when  judged  by  former  standards,  but  it  is 
not  fair  to  make  such  a  comparison.  The  increase 
in  freight  rates  is  another  factor  that  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  comparing  retail  prices  in  one 
place  with  the  wholesale  quotations  in  distant  mar¬ 
kets. 

One  would  think  that  big  business  men  and 
financiers  would  see  this,  yet  it  is  from  manufacturers 
and  bank  presidents  that  much  of  the  retail  price 
•criticism  comes. 


Globe  Coal  Co.  Appointments. 

The  Globe  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appointments  to  its  sales  organization,  effec¬ 
tive  January  1st: 

Chas.  E.  Hostler,  general  sales  manager;  P. 
MacNaughton  Wright,  sales  manager  industrial  de¬ 
partment  ;  Kyle  R.  Davis,  sales  manager  Chicago  rail 
yards ;  city  sales — H.  O.  De  Vries,  J.  T.  O’Neill  and 
T.  C.  Chadwick;  country  sales — Girard  Brooks,  C. 
V.  Summers  and  L.  P.  Fassett. 


Railroad  Official  Asks  Consignees  to  Avoid 
Injuring  Hopper  Doors. 

Carelessness  of  consignees  in  opening  and  closing 
the  hopper  doors  of  coal  cars  is  causing  the  railroads 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense.  Attention  is  called  to 
this  matter  in  the  following  letter  from  E.  S.  Moore, 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway,  addressed  to  coal  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  receiving  coal  in  carloads : 

"In  checking  defects  of  coal  cars  on  repair  tracks 
and  held  for  repair  tracks  we  find  considerable  per 
cent  bad-oi  dered  on  account  of  missing  ratchets, 
‘dogs  and  other  small  parts  that  are  used  in  the 
operation  of  the  hopper  or  drop  doors. 

Personal  inspection  of  these  cars  would  indicate 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  this  damage  is  done  after 
cars  are  placed  for  unloading  and  apparent  lack  of 
interest  on  part  of  laborers  in  opening  the  doors  to 
dump  the  coal. 

While  in  99  per  cent  of  cars  having  drop  or 
hopper  doors,  wrench  can  be  used  with  little  or  no 
trouble  to  release  all  parts  allowing  doors  to  drop, 
yet  it  is  found  that  crowbars,  large  sledge  hammers 
and  in  fact  anything  is  used  to  open  these  doors,  and 
while  the  damage  would  appear  to  be  small,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  these  cars  be  switched  to  repair  tracks 
to  replace  broken  and  missing  parts  and  delay  of 
24  to  36  hours  is  caused  to  every  car  so  damaged. 

Another  feature  that  is  causing  considerable 
damage  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  destroying  the 
car,  is  the  leaving  of  the  drop  or  hopper  doors  down 
after  the  car  has  been  unloaded.  Large  numbers 
of  these  cars  are  so  constructed  that  hopper  doors 
when  down  will  not  clear  the  rails  and  we  have  on 
1  epaii  tracks  many  cars  that  have  been  seriously 
damaged  on  account  of  failure  to  wind  up  these 
doors  after  car  has  been  unloaded. 

It  is  piedicted  by  some  of  the  coal  men  that  with 
the  coming  cold  weather  there  is  possibility  of  coal 
car  shortage  and  your  co-operation  in  this  matter 
will  prevent  delay  to  equipment  and  enable  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  better  take  care  of  the  shipping  public. 

“Would  like  to  suggest  that  sales  agents  mention 
the  fact  to  their  customers  that  cars  are  being  bad- 
ordered  at  time  of  unloading,  and  am  sure  it  will 
help  at  the  smaller  stations.” 


Buffalo  Notes. 

W  A.  Stone,  Jr.,  an  officer  in  the  company  bear- 
mg  that  personal  name,  is  up  from  the  Uniontown, 
Ra„  headquarters  on  a  visit  to  the  Buffalo  and 
1  oronto  offices. 

J.  T.  Roberts  and  family  were  the  victims  of  an 
automobile  accident  last  Sunday,  from  which  they 
barely  escaped  severe  injury.  Their  car  was  con¬ 
siderably  smashed  by  another  car  running  into  it 
while  it  was  standing. 

The  custom  house  report  of  soft  coal  receipts  by 
lake  for  the  past  season  shows  142,500  tons  as 
against  51,200  tons  in  1920  and  69,805  tons  in  1919. 
This  is  Ohm  or  West  Virginia  coal  that  manages 
to  get  a  special  freight  rate. 

City  Councilman  Perkins  will  ask  the  council  to 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  stabilizing  the  coal 
industry  by  investigating  everything  in  the  trade 
down  to  the  last  mule,  as  proposed  by  a  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Still  every  coal  man,  as  well  as  some  other 
people,  knows  that  this  means  more  expensive  coal 
and  no  visible  “stabilizing.” 

Charles  E.  Graves  has  opened  a  coal  office  at  1024 
Marine  Trust  Building.  He  has  been  appointed  sales 
agent  of  the  Mizener  Coal  Co.  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  of 
the  Elkins  Fuel  Co.  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Other 
operations  will  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
Graves  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  A  long  experience  in  the 
trade  will  be  of  great  use  to  him. 

Someone  who  is  connected  with  the  Black  Cat 
mine  in  the  Lawsonham  district  of  the  Allegheny 
Valley  is  offering  it  for.  sale  by  circular  to  Buffalo 
coal  men.  This  is  the  mine,  now  in  bankruptcy,  that 
certain  late  Buffalo  owners  are  said  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  a  matter  of  $90,000,  with  which  thev  over¬ 
equipped  it  and  hastened  their  downfall. 


General  Notes 


W.  P.  Moran,  who  formerly  represented  the  Hart- 
mann-Blanchard  Co.  as  sales  representative  for  Nor¬ 
thern  New  York  State,  has  resigned  and  is  now  affili¬ 
ated  with  C.  S.  Oakley  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

John  Markle,  the  well-known  anthracite  operator 
had  an  operation  performed  in  Washington  this 
week  which  it  is  hoped  will  restore  the  sight  of  his 
left  eye.  He  has  been  blind  in  his  right  eye  for 
fifteen  years,  and  of  late  the  sight  in  his  left  eye  had 
been  rapidly  failing. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  exploiting  an  electric  steam  generator 
which  produces  steam  by  the  passage  of  a  high 
tension  electric  current  into  a  tank  of  water.  The 
resistance  that  the  water  offers  to  the  passage  of  the 
current  generates  steam. 

Baron  Takayasu  Mitsui,  who  died  in  Tokio 
last  Thursday,  was  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
banking  and  commercial  enterprises  in  Japan. 
The  principal  coal  mines  in  that  country  are 
owned  by  the  Mitsui  interests,  which  have  offices 
in  New  York  and  other  American  cities. 

John  Laing,  president  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  has 
made  notable  progress  since  the  time,  some  years 
ago,  when  he  was  chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
of  \\  est  Virginia.  In  addition  now  to  being  the 
president  of  several  other  coal  companies,  he  is  also 
president  of  one  of  the  banks  at  Charleston  and  in¬ 
terested  in  lumber  and  oil  companies,  his  aggregate 
business  interests  representing  a  very  large  amount 
of  capital  investment. 

Up-State  retailers  find  occasion  to  complain  quite 
properly  of  the  action  of  some  of  the  small-fry 
concerns  at  Buffalo  which  scatter  postal  card  quota¬ 
tions  far  and  wide,  giving  publicity  to  low  prices 
that  may  mean  something  quite  different  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  than  ffiey  do  to  the  experienced  coal  man.  A 
certain  collieries  company  in  that  city  seems  to  be  a 
conspicuous  offender,  as  is  also  a  concern  whose 
name  suggests  the  jitney  coin. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  issued  a  map 
showing  power  stations  and  transmission  lines  of 
Public  utility  companies  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  Each  station  is  numbered, 
so  that  the  ownership  can  be  readily  ascertained  by 
referring  to  a  list  of  operating  companies  printed  on 
the  margin.  Symbols  are  used  to  indicate  if  the 
station  is  run  by  steam  or  water  power  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  Maps  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Survey  at  50  cents  each. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co. 
has  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  purchase  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Gary  Railway,  operating  about  100  miles  of  road  in 
northern  Illinois  and  connecting  with  the  St.  Paul 
system  at  a  point  near  Kankakee.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  short  line  consists  of 
bituminous  coal  produced  by  mines  served  by  its  con¬ 
nections,  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern 
and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 

Effective  January  1,  1922,  H.  T.  Rawlings,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  as  lake  forwarding  agent,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  as  vice-president  and  director  of  the  A.  F. 
Baier  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  the  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co., 
and  will  be  associated  with  them  at  their  Cleveland 
office.  Mr.  Rawlings  has  a  host  of  friends  in  the 
coal  business  and  among  lake  shippers  who  will 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  connection. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  has  been  selected  to  present  the 
association’s  position  on  the  freight  rate  question  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  J.  G.  Bradley, 
president  of  the  association ;  E.  C.  Mahan,  chairman 
of  the  railroad  relations  committee ;  John  Callahan, 
traffic  manager,  and  Rush  Butler,  chief  counsel,  have 
been,  named  as  an  advisory  committee.  The  Com¬ 
mission  resumes  its  hearings  next  Wednesday,  the 
11th,  but  witnesses  representing  the  coal  trade  will 
not  lie  examined  until  the  19th  and  20th. 
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Industries  Use 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

COAL 


B.T.U.  14,300— Ash 

UNITED 
.MARINE 

AND 

FUEL  , 
SORPORATIO 


113  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bowling  Green  2751-2-3  _  ■  ~~ 

r  P  BRODHEAD  COAL  COMPANY 

V-il*  ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS 


’  o. 


ms 


_  Jafef.^gQ 


You  Can  Safely  Invest  Your  Money 
In  Haiss  Coal  Handling  Machinery 

_ and  be  assured  that  you  will  get  the 

best— at  the  best  price. 

Coal  men  everywhere  bank  on  their 
unfailing  performance. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  why ,  now 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 

Representatives  throughout  the  world. 

„  ..Alt- 

5§ SVEjL  MATERIAL^H^N’is.Ul'K^&QUIPMENT 

.OADtRS  Clam  Shell  Buckets 


H-58 


Truck  loaders 


portable  Belt convenors 


^•ipperFop  high  grade  anthracite  and  bituminous 

29  BROADWAY  Whitehall  1J24.112S  - = 


Philadelphia 

Established  1868 

Anthracite 


Fairmont 


Bltief  ield 


Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


Johnstown 

HALL  BROS.  $  CO. 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 


NorfolK 


Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 


Bituminous 


T  ARCF  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 
LARGE  SIOC1A  ub  u  quick  SERVICE 


South  Fork  Quemahoning 
Broad  Top  Georges  Creek 

Pocahontas  New  River 

Fairmont  Connellsville 

Westmoreland  Greensburg 
Kanawha 


majestic  coal 

Building  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


SLOW  RATE  OF  GROWTH 


George  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  in  Indiana. 

R.  M.  Lambert,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co., 
spent  the  holiday  season  at  Indianapolis. 

R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  is  in  West 
\  irginia  visiting  the  mining  properties  of  his 
company. 

The  breach  of  contract  suit  of  the  Ohio  & 
Kentucky  Coal  Co.  against  the  Monro-Warrior 
Coal  Co.  has  been  settled  out  of  court. 

_  J.  W.  Astbury,  recently  local  manager  for  the 
Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Amherst 
Coal  Co. 

F.  R.  Fisher,  who  formerly  was  sales  manager 
of  the  Roth  Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position 
on  the  sales  force  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks, 
attached  to  the  Cincinnati  office. 

Mrs.  John  Hoffman,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.  and  sister  of  J.  T.  Hatfield, 
vice  president  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  died  at 
her  home  at  Westwood  last  Wednesday. 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Thomas  N.  Mor- 
due  Coal  Co.  has  been  taken  over  under  a  merger 
of  that  company  with  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co. 
Ernest  A.  Spree  will  continue  as  resident  manager. 

C.  S.  Palmer,  resident  manager  for  the  Riddle 
Coal  Co.,  was  married  on  Christmas  to  Miss 
Irene  Cox,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  formerly  with  the 
Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  and  for  a  year  past 
has  been  attached  to  the  Riddle  office  in  this  city. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal 
Exchange  has  organized  by  electing  Col.  W.  R. 
Morgan,  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co.,  president;  Victor 
R.  White,  of  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  vice  president; 
E.  G.  Harper,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  secretary, 
and  Robert  H.  Hager,  of  the  Hager  Coal  Co.’ 
treasurer.  These  men,  with  R.  S.  Magee,  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  Joseph  II.  Briscoe,  of 
Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  and  W.  R.  Tuttle,  of  the 
Puritan-Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  constitute  the  governing 
board.  The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  some 
time  this  month. 

The  Puritan  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  consolidated 
and  the  two  corporations  will  be  merged  under 
the  name  of  the  Puritan-Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  the 
general  offices  of  which  will  be  in  Chicago.  There 
will  be  a  meeting  in  Chicago  this  week  for  the 
election  of  officers.  The  Cincinnati  office  will  be 
maintained  in  charge  of  W.  R.  Tuttle,  while  the 
Tuttle  export  office  in  New  York  will  continue 
iri  charge  of  C.  E.  Tuttle  as  a  separate  corpora¬ 
tion.  Vice  President  M.  F.  McDermott  will  retire 
and  has  in  mind  no  engagement  for  the  present. 


One  Year  in  Reading  Forestry. 

The  annual  report  of  A.  C.  Silvius,  forester  for  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  will  show 
great  progress  in  the  Reading’s  policy  of  utilizing 
idle  lands  in  1921.  Last  spring  was  one  of  the  worst 
fire  seasons  ever  noted  on  the  company’s  property, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  work  done  since  that  time 
has  gone  far  toward  imposing  physical  barriers 
against  future  fires. 

The  company  is  trying  to  build  up  public  opinion 
in  favoi  of  forest  conservation,  and  besides  posting 
fire  warning  placards  liberally  in  the  woods  and  other 
places,  has  been  running  forest  protection  ads  in  the 
region  newspapers.  Fire-fighting  squads  have  been 
organized  at  all  collieries,  and  boundary  lines  have 
been  brushed  and  painted. 

The  company  supplied  men  and  material  to  aid  the 
State  in  the  construction  of  three  fire  towers  on  or 
near  company  land,  and  assisted  in  the  stringing  of 
telephone  lines  to  each  tower.  Reading  forestry  offi¬ 
cials  are  hopeful  that  the  co-operation  between  the 
State  and  large  landholders  will  reduce  the  number 
of  forest  fires  one-half,  and  will  cut  the  actual  area 
burned  over  per  fire  to  one-tenth,  or  less,  of  the 
average  during  the  last  few  years. 


Gain  in  Per  Capita  Bituminous  Consumption 

Much  Less  than  Formerly. 

In  commenting  on  coal  matters  the  American  Metal 
Market  says: 

I  he  low  rate  reached  by  bituminous  coal  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  viewed  in  various  ways.  The  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  s  report  for  the  week  ended  December 
3rd  shows  a  daily  average  for  the  week  of  1,179,000 
net  tons,  which  is  the  lowest  daily  rate  since  last 
April.  The  curve  of  production  showed  a  very 
slight  ascent  after  that  to  the  early  part  of  June 
then  a  very  gradual  decline  to  the  end  of  July 
“What  occurred  after  the  end  of  July  is  particu¬ 
larly  important,  on  account  of  various  views  that 
have  been  taken  of  the  recent  slump  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  rate.  Ihere  was  a  gradual  ascent  during  August 
and  September  and  then  in  October  a  sharp  increase, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  Since  the  end  of  October 
there  has  been  a  very  sharp  drop.  Otherwise  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  last  week  reported  on  could  not  have 
been  down  to  the  low  rate  of  April. 

“It  is  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  low  production 
m  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  due  to  stocks  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  anticipation  of  the  railroad  strike  that 
was  called  for  October  30th.  The  point  is  that  this 
explanation  must  not  be  used  to  explain  too  much. 
It  can  properly  be  used  to  explain  the  liquidation  of 
stocks  accumulated  in  October,  but  it  cannot  be 
taken  to  involve  liquidation  of  all  extra  coal  pro¬ 
duced  since  August  1st. 

Probable  Condition  of  Stocks. 

I  hat  is,  the  anticipation  of  a  railroad  strike  was 
m  October,  not  in  August,  September  and  October. 

It  there  was  accumulation  in  August  and  September 
it  was  in  anticipation  of  winter  weather,  not  a  strike, 
interfering  with  railroad  operation. 

“Taking  this  viewpoint,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  consumers  are  not  liquidating  stocks  at 
this  time.  The  figures  would  indicate  that  they  have 
had  time  to  liquidate  such  little  stocks  as  were  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  anticipation  of  a  railroad  strike,  but 
it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  if  buyers  acc’umu- 
ated  stocks  in  August  and  September  in  anticipation 
ot  winter  they  would  be  liquidating  these  stocks  now 
just  when  winter  weather  is  just  ready  to  begin 
occurring. 

One  has  reason  to  conclude  that  coal  consumption 
has  not  materially  increased  of  late,  but  that  rather 
there  is  a  possibility  it  has  decreased  somewhat  of 
late.  Now,  what  is  the  consumption  in  general  and 
what  does  it  mean?  The  common  view  is  that  coal 
production  is  at  a  terribly  low  rate. 

Reasons  for  the  Change. 

V  ith  fine  nonchalance  as  to  the  records  of  the 
past  the  editor  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  the 
tact  that  the  soft  coal  consumption  of  the  United 
Mates  tends  to  increase  faster  than  the  population 
does,  and  asks  the  question :  “Are  we  consuming 
coal  less  efficiently  or  have  we  curtailed  classes  of 
work  that  do  not  require  coal  in  favor  of  classes  of 
work  that  do  require  coal?” 

The  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase  in* soft  coal 
production  and  consumption  has  been  much  smaller 
m  the  past  ten  years  than  in  the  several  preceding 
decades  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  not  using 
coal  less  efficiently  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  being 
used  more  efficiently. 

Wthether.  we  are  curtailing  classes  of  work 
ha  do  not  require  coal  in  favor  of  classes  of  work 
that  do  require  coal,  it  can  be  said  that  while  there 

t  wen  tv  at,tel;dency>  jt  is  ^ss  marked  now  than  it  was 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  machinery 
was  displacing  hand  labor  in  many  industries.  Now 

)ffited,SP  aunfi-Pr0CeSS  haS  been  pretty  wel1  com¬ 
pleted,  and  this  is  another  thing  tending  to  keep 

down  the  rate  of  increase  in  coal  production. 
inrrL6VrrS  P6r  Capita  soft  coal  consumption 

Som  i?mTi2itotns  in  1850  10  45  tons  in  19i°- 

.  rom  1910  to  1920  it  increased  only  0.7  tons  That 
<s  one  of  the  critical  points  in  the  situation  today 

Street  ? omn\er.ce  Corporation,  27  William 

,  5  -Xew,  ^ork>  advlse  us  that  they  are  not 

handling  coal  now. 


Boston  Notes 


S.  G.  Matthewson  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.  has  j 
leturned  from  a  visit  to  the  West  Virginia  coal  fiel 

W.  M.  W.  Spring  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.  has  gc[ 
to  New  York,  from  whence  he  will  leave  for  a  f 
to  the  coal  fields. 

E.  J.  Somers  of  the  firm  of  H.  N.  Hartwell 
Son,  Inc.,  has  left  for  an  extended  visit  to  Europe 
places  of  interest. 

°-  Schemerhorn,  manager  of  Boston  office 
i  lams  &  Peters,  is  leaving  Monday  with  his  w 
£°^a  two  weeks’  trip  to  Washington  and  Atlanj 

Reported  in  coal  circles  that  the  Virginian  Ry.  1-1 
week  bought  40,000  tons  of  coal  at  $1.47  net  ti 
mines,  indicating,  say  shippers,  that  the  consumer  j 
still  m  the  saddle. 

Reports  are  current  in  coal  circles  of  the  city  th 
retail  dealers  in  Lawrence  and  other  places  in  tl 
central  part  of  the  State  are  charging  50  cents  to  ; 
less  than  the  commonly  quoted  prices  in  an  effort 
move  accumulated  stocks.  A  price  of  $13.50  for  e( 
coal  delivered  is  the  quotation  named. 

A  special  meeting  of  a  committee  of  anthraci 
coal  dealers  from  New  England  cities  and  town 
representmg  districts  as  widely  separated  as  Rod 
and,  Me.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  met  Wednesday 
the  offices  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Associ: 
tion  and  discussed  plans  for  perfecting  of  measun 
to  deal  with  the  pilfering  of  coal  from  vessels. 

One  local  coal  sales  manager  stated  that  cei 
tain  consumers  who  have  asked  why  Boston  retailer 
did  not  reduce  the  price  of  anthracite  by  the  amour 
of  the  government  tax  oil  coal  freight  charges  whic 
came  off  the  first  of  January,  said  that  the  questio 
never,  would  have  been  propounded  had  they  seen  th 
red  ink  profits”  that  had  to  be  deducted  from  sur¬ 
plus  the  past  summer  and  fall. 

Perry  .  Barker,  City  Fuel  Engineer,  states  tha 
specifications  will  be  out  the  first  of  next  week 
covering  fuel  requirements  of  the  Department  o 
Correction  of  the  city  of  Boston.  About  5,000  ton- 
of  good  quality  bituminous  will  be  needed  to  tide 
the  department  over  until  July  1st,  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  being  about  15,000  tons.  It  is  possible  thai 
the  Department  of  Charities  may  shorty  Ste 
rep  enish  its  supply  with  an  equal  amount. 

Philadelphia  Notes. 

of ‘nrevn Vrca,;ler ,?rVhc  traTde  was  James  Cudworth, 
Ot  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Robert  J.  Gilmore,  of  the  Wentz  Co.  sales  forces 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  recently  opened 
offices  of  that  company  in  Boston. 

Gea  C‘  Mor"an  has  joined  the  sales  forces  of  the 

tffinr  Ln  4C°F  kSaler  C°-  Liberty  Bui,d'^  Inlddll 
,  °n  ,L-  A-  Faber>  formerly  of  J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co 
has  become  associated  with  this  concern  as  sales'- 
man. 

w.  H.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  trade  that  they  have  appointed  district 
agents  for  the  sale  of  their  Hughes  coals  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  well  known  firm  of  Campbell,  Peacock 
&  Kinzer,  Inc.,  Widener  Building. 

V  ’  J-  Painey ,  Inc.,  have  advised  the  trade  that  the 
sa  e  of  their  standard  72-hour  Connellsville  foundry 
coke  for  the  Philadelphia  territory  has  been  placed 
m  the  hands  of  E.  Arthur  Tutein,  Inc.,  who  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  former  offices  of  the  Rainey  concern  in  the 
Real  Estate  Trust  Building. 

The  Coal  Trade  Bowling  League  has  now  gotten 
away  on  the  second  lap  of  its  contest,  Whitney  & 
Kemmerer  being  the  champions  of  the  first  half  of 
ie  season.  The  Wentz  Co.  team  recently  broke  the 
league  record  for  a  single  game  by  toppling  999  pins. 

oiA  ST-?ame  GaIlaSher  of  Wentz  made  a  top  score  of 
^44.  he  present  standing  of  teams  is  as  follows: 


V  hitney  &  Kemmerer  .  3 

Wentz  . 

Cortright  ..... 

Berwind  White 

Franklin  . 

Bradford  . 


3 

3 

0 
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0 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Business  is  bad,  but  there  are  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  badness  and  the  present  situation  is 
a  slight  improvement  over  December.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  anthracite,  in  which  a 
long-continued  midwinter  depression  is  hardly 
within  the  range  of  possibilities.  Even  if  the 
weather  is  unseasonably  mild  it  is  not  warm 
enough  so  that  fires  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  people  have  to  use  within  10  or  15  per 
cent  as  much  domestic  coal  as  they  would  if 
a  lower  range  of  temperatures  prevailed.  In 
bituminous,  where  weather  conditions  count 
for  less,  the  restoration  of  normal  activity- 
waits  upon  industrial  revival.  This  is  ahead 
of  us.  but  opinions  differ  as  to  how  far  ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact>  “normal’’  is  a  vague 
and  uncertain  word  when  applied  to  business. 
Things  have  a  way  of  going  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  rather  suddenly,  without  pausing 
long  at  the  halfway  point,  so  that  the  “feast 
or  famine”  idea  is  well  founded  on  experience. 
In  no  line  of  industry7  is  this  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  soft  coal  trade.  Take  the  past 
four  years,  for  instance.  From  the  highest 
on  record  in  1918,  579,000,000  tons,  the  soft 
coal  production  dropped  to  465,000,000  tons 
in  1919,  leaped  upward  to  556,000.000  tons 
in  1920,  and  then  sank  to  407,000,000  tons  in 
1921.  The  average  for  these  four  years  is 
almost  exactly  500,000.000  tons,  and  yet  each 
year  saw  a  production  actually  far  above  or 
far  below  that  figure.  If  the  comparison  is 
extended  back  twenty  years,  continuous  ir¬ 
regularity  is  found ;  the  tonnage  is  either  way 
up  or  way  down  and  is  seldom  near  the  average 
or  theoretical  normal. 

So  it  is  with  prices,  or  so  it  has  been  of 
late  years.  When  not  abnormally  high,  as 
in  1920,  they  are  at  so  low  a  level  as  to  be 
unprofitable  to  the  average  producer,  as  in 
1921.  It  has  happened  but  rarely  that  they 
remained  stationary7  at  a  level  affording  the 
operating  interests  a  fair  profit  and  no  more. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  190o 
to  1916  prices  were  so  low  that  it  was  frequent¬ 
ly  said  the  bituminous  trade  was  the  least  profit¬ 
able  of  all  the  great  industries,  and  many 
operators  were  reputed  to  be  only  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  sheriff.  That,  in  fact,  was  the 
normal  condition  of  the  industry,  and  it  was 
very  much  like  the  situation  that  exists  to-day. 
It  was  the  result  of  over-development,  which 
;  is  practically  the  same  as  over-production  since 


it  is  hard  to  adjust  supply  to  demand  when 
the  facilities  exist  for  producing  a  surplus 
and  the  railroads  are  in  a  position  to  move  it. 

Over-development  is  just  as  much  a  feature 
now  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Not 
only  is  there  sufficient  mine  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  soft  coal  than 
the  country  requires,  or  will  require  even  when 
industry  is  again  on  a  more  active  basis,  but 
just  at  the  moment  there  is  plenty  of  labor 
to  enable  the  mines  to  run  at  somewhere  near 
their  rated  capacity.  From  this  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  the  bituminous  trade  was  in  for 
another  long  era  of  hard  times,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  facts  justify  such  a  gloomy  deduc¬ 
tion.  With  business  revival  we  may  expect  a 
recurrence  of  traffic  congestion  and  car  short¬ 
age.  so  that  the  coal  supply  will  be  regulated  by 
what  the  railroads  can  handle  and  not  by  what 
the  mines  can  produce.  If  the  demand  for 
coal  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  railroads 
can  handle  while  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
of  their  other  traffic,  we  shall  have  the  same 
condition  that  resulted  in  high  prices  during 
and  since  the  war. 

Such  a  development  is  not  apt  to  occur 
within  the  next  few  months  unless  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  crippled  by  severe  weather,  but  it 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind*  when  taking  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  future.  In  the  meantime, 
such  increase  in  buying  as  has  taken  place 
since  the  first  of  the  month  originates  chiefly 
with  consumers  who  let  their  stocks  run  down 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  1921  and  are  now 
obliged  to  replenish.  To  a  smaller  extent  it 
is  due  to  increased  consumption  brought  about 
by  the  re-opening  of  plants  that  closed  down 
over  the  holidays,  and  to  a  still  smaller  extent 
l>v  the  fact  that  some  lines  of  manufacture 
are  gradually  getting  on  a  more  active  footing. 
Industrial  expansion  is  slow  and  irregular, 
but  it  would  seem  that  some  progress  is  being 
made  and  the  coming  of  Spring  is  the  logical 
time  to  look  for  a  faster  recovery. 

With  the  first  of  April  only  two  months 
and  a  half  away,  labor  developments  are  com¬ 
ing  into  prominence.  What  might  be  called 
the  opening  gun  in  the  wage  negotiations  were 
the  letters  recently  passing  between  President 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the 
spokesmen  for  the  operators  in  the  Central 
Competitive  District.  The  mine  owners  of 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  declined  to 
appoint  representatives  to-  meet  the  union 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  a 


wage  conference  later  in  the  winter.  While 
the  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  were  willing 
to  attend  such  a  meeting,  the  labor  leaders 
called  it  off  because  it  was  plain  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  without  the  participation 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  producers.  The 
southern  Ohio  operators  have  announced  that 
they  will  deal  directly  with  their  own  em¬ 
ployes,  and  others  will  do  the  same. 

With  each  district  acting  independently,  the 
bituminous  industry  is  faced  with  a  state  of 
affairs  that  has  not  existed  since  1898,  when 
the  inter-State  agreement  was  inaugurated  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  final  outcome  will  be 
disclosed  only  with  the  passage  of  time,  but  if 
expectations  are  borne  out  the  first  result  will 
be  a  general  strike  in  April  involving  all  fields 
dominated  by  the  union. 

The  severity  of  the  anthracite  depression 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey’s  estimate,  the  output  for 
the  last  week  of  December  was  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  corresponding  week  of  1920. 
Both  weeks  contained  holidays,  so  the  com¬ 
parison  is  fair.  Since  the  first  of  the  month 
mining  operations  have  been  speeded  up  some¬ 
what,  but  most  of  the  producers  are  still 
obliged  to  curtail  more  or  less  because  the 
market  will  not  absorb  a  full  output.  As  usual 
when  business  is  poor,  the  weather  is  blamed. 
But  the  official  records  show7  that  December 
temperatures  were  seasonable,  on  the  whole. 
The  average  for  that  month  was  a  fraction 
of  a  degree  below  normal  in  New  York  and 
vicinity,  and  there  was  no  marked  variation 
anywhere  in  the  East,  where  90  per  cent  of 
the  hard  coal  tonnage  is  consumed. 

So  far  this  month  the  temperatures  may  have 
averaged  a  little  higher  than  in  December, 
but  it  is  plain  that  other  influences  than  the 
weather  are  at  work  to  depress  the  hard  coal 
trade.  The  two  most  powerful  factors  are 
hard  times  and  the  eX]>ectation  of  lower  prices. 
Domestic  users  as  a  class  are  obliged  to  econ¬ 
omize,  because  they  have  less  money  than  usual 
to  spend  even  on  such  staples  as  coal  and  food. 
Many  are  also  compelled  to  buy  only  in  small 
lots,  as  needed,  and  those  who  could  afford 
to  anticipate  their  future  requirements  are 
not  doing  so  because  they  think  prices  are 
coming  down  through  a  reduction  of  freight 
rates  or  wages,  or  both.  Strike  talk  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  impression  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  yet,  but  this  attitude  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  may  change  as  the  first  of  April  draws 
nearer  and  the  rumblings  grow  more  distinct. 

Or  it  may  turn  out  that  consumers  will  take 
the  position  that,  with  warm  weather  near  at 
hand,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
miners  quit  work  or  not.  With  retail  dealers 
the  case  is  different.  They  cannot  afford  to 
let  their  stocks  run  down  to  a  point  where  they 
would  quickly  be  exhausted  if  shipments  were 
interrupted  for  any  length  of  time.  Nor.  on 
the  other  •hand,  can  they  escape  the  thought 
that  they  would  be  in  an  awkward  position 
if  they  went  into  the  new  coal  year  with  heavy 
sunplies  on  hand  and  a  strike  failed  to  mater¬ 
ialize,  or  proved  to  be  a  short  one.  1  o  add 
to  their  perplexity  is  the  freight  rate  situation. 
The  hearing  now  under  way  in  Washington 
mav  result  in  a  rate  reduction  being  put  into 
effect  around  April  1st.  and  this  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  as  w7ell  as  the  probability  that  miners 
wages  and  wholesale  prices  will  be  reduced. 
The  wage  reduction,  however,  is  so  apt  to  be 
preceded  by  a  strike  that  many  dealers  feel 
confident  thev  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  what¬ 
ever  coal  they  may  have  on  hand  at  the  old 
prices. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Trade  Active  Only  by  Comparison  with  Extreme  Dullness  of  December — 
Moderate  Increase  in  Bituminous  Movement  at  Unchanged  Prices. 


Anthracite  is  moving  a  little  better  than  in 
December,  but  as  the  comparison  is  made  with 
a  period  when  business  was  very  slack  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  market  is  back  ta  a  state 
of  normal  activity.  The  demand,  in  fact,  is 
far  from  brisk  for  everything  except  barley, 
the  smallest  steam  size,  which  used  to  be  one 
of  the  hardest  sizes  to  dispose  of.  Conditions 
have  been  quieter  this  week  than  last  in 
domestic  coal,  for  the  reason  that  during  the 
first  few  days  of  January  ■  there  was  little 
buying  by  dealers  who  waited  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  year  before  releasing  orders,  . 

When  this  busipess  had  .been  cleaned  upi 
shippers  found  new  orders  scarce.  Demand 
is  spasmodic,  both  at  wholesale  and  retail,,  and 
partakes  largely  of  climatic  conditions.  A  da> 
or  two  of  snappy  weather  causes  a  little  Hurry; 
which  subsides  quickly  .when  the  temperature 
rises,  A  sustained  .buying  movement  such  as 
will  enable  all  collieries  to  get;  back  'on  a 
full-time  basis,  waits  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
more  prolonged  cold  wave  than  we -have  had 
30  far.  .  y . 

It  is  believed  that,  the  trade  is  suffering 
not  only  from  present  weather  conditions,  but 
from  those  of  last  winter.  .  Many  consumers 
are  buying  less  than  usual  because  of  the  coal 
remaining  in  their  bins.  If;  the.  winter  of 
1920-1921  had  been  colder, ,  the  tannage  mined 
.then  would  have  been  used  up  for  the  most 
part  by  April  1st  and  there  would  have, been 
a  smaller  carry-over..  r 

People  are  continuing  their  policy  of  buying 
.only  as  needed,  the  thought  of  reduced  freight 
rates  and  lower  prices  ■  being  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  The,  probability  of  labor  troubles 
in  the  spring  is  apparently  not  attracting  any 
attention  outside  of  trade,  circles.- 

Nut  is  the  most  wanted  of  the  domestic 
sizes.  Egg  is  steadily  coming  to  the  fore  as 
an  active  size,  while  the  demand  for  stove 
has  eased  up.  At  the  same  time,  egg  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  other  sizes  in  the  matter 
of  price  and  it  can  still  be  bought  from  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  at  from  $7.25,  to  $7.50. 
Chestnut  and  stove  are  bringing  from  $8  to 
$8.25  for  the  most  part,  but  there  are  oc¬ 
casional  small  offerings  of  stove  below  the 
$8  mark.  There  is  very  little  call  for  pea 
and  that  size  is  still  available  at  from  $4.75 
to  $5.50. 

The  steam  sizes  have  been  helped  a  little 
by  curtailed  mining,  but  the  improvement  is 
most  noticeable  in  barley,  of  which  there  is 
an  actual  shortage.  Rice-  is  less  of  a  drug, 
but  there  is  still  quite  an  oversuppW  of  No.  1 
buckwheat.  The  market  oti  these  sizes  is 
about  as  follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.50-$3  ; 
rice.  $1.90- $2. 2 5  ;  barley,  $1.4041.60. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  amount  of  bituminous  sold  through 
local  coal  offices  so  far  this  month  represents 
a  moderate  increase  over  the  volume  of  Decem¬ 
ber  sales  for  a  like  period.  Of  course  the 
bulk  of  the  business  is  going  to  those,  in  a 
position  to  quote  the  lowest  prices,  and  this 
means  those  whose  operations  or  sources  of 
supply  are  in  the  non-union  districts. 

Operators  located  in  the  union  fields,  where 
wage  revisions  have  not  been  made,  are  not 


getting  much  benefit  from  the  increased  buy¬ 
ing.  So  while  part  of  the  trade  reports  im¬ 
proved  conditions,  another  part  finds  them  un¬ 
changed.  There  is  no  chance  of  this  unbal¬ 
anced  situation  correcting  itself  until  after 
April  1st  unless  business  expands  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  non-union  producers  are  unable 
to  handle  it  all,  in  which  event  those  who  are 
obliged  to  adhere  to  a  comparatively  high 
price  schedule  would  receive  the  overflow. 

There  are  only  two  things  that  are  apt  to 
bring  about  such  a  development ;  a  strike  scare 
such  as  may  occur  later  in  the  winter,  or  a 
long  period  of  severe  weather  that  would  cause 
a  car  shortage  and  cut  down  shipments  from 
operations  in  Somerset  County  and  other  un¬ 
organized  fields.  Either  can  happen,  and  if 
a  strike  scare  should  coincide  with  a  period 
of  transportation  troubles  there  might  be  a 
lively  market  for  a  while. 

At  present  the  average  industrial  consumer 
ik  unconcerned  over  what  the  miners  may  de¬ 
cide  to  do  next  spring,  or  at  least  he  professes 
to  be  when  talking  to  a  salesman.  His  point 
of  view,  as  frequently  expressed,  is  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  matter  much 
if  his  plant  is' obliged  to  close  down  through 
running  out  of  coal  in  'the  event  of  a  strike. 

It  is  to  be  doubted,  howevfer.  if  that  is  the 
wav'  'hiosf  manufacturers  actually  feel  !  about 
it,  Of will  feel  about  it  when  the  time  for  a 
possible  interruption  to  their  coal  supply  is 
neafer  Mat  hand.  More  likelv  it  is  feigned 
indiffererice,1  which  the  buyer  assumes  in  the 
hope  that  the  salesman  will  come  back  at  him 
with  a  price  concession. 

However,  the  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  a  low  price  in  itself  will  not  sell  coal. 
Some  consumers  will  not  buy  at  any  price 
just  now,  but  if  they  are  in  the  market  they 
hold  out  for  the  last  nickel.  Competition  is 
excessively  keen,  and  further  wage  cuts  in 
some  of  the  non-union  fields  have  resulted  in 
coal  produced  there  being  offered  at  still  lower 
figures.  But  the  tidewater  situation  is  health¬ 
ier  because  of  absence  of  much  demurrage 
coal. 

For  prompt  shipment  from  the  mines  prices 
are  about  as  follows  on  average  grades  of  the 
various  classifications:  Pool  1,  $2.75-$3  per 
net  ton ;  Pool  71,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pool  9,  $2.15- 
$2. of) :  Pool  10,  $1.85-$2 :  Pool  11,  $1.65-$1.80; 
Popls  31  and  61,  $2.15-$2.35  :  Pools  30  and  60, 
$240.42.75  ;  Pools  54  and  64.  $1 .50-$  1 .65  ; 
Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.3541.50;  slack,  $1.30- 
Si,7p. 

Tidewater  prices  remain  steady  at  about 
$5.7?  to  $6  per  gross  ton  f.  0.  b.  piers  for 
Pool  1  :  $5.50  to  $5.65  for  Pools  9  and  71 ; 
$5.25  to  $5.40  for  Pool  10.  and  $4.75  to  $5 
for  unclassified  high  and  low  volatile  grades. 


The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Necessaries 
of  Life  has  recommended  that  the  Legislature  ap¬ 
propriate  $10,000  a  year  for  three  years,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  through  the  Division  of  Industrial  Co-opera¬ 
tion.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  study¬ 
ing  the  feasibility-  of  using  bituminous  coal  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for  anthracite,  and 
methods  of  securing  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
:n  burning  coal  of  whatever  character  in  dwellings. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Weather  the  Governing  Factor  in  Anthracite 
- — Some  Encouragement  in  Bituminous. 

The  last  ten  days  have  produced  rather  mild 
weather,  and  as  the  retail  anthracite  market  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  this  feature  alone,  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  activity  as  compared  with 
the  previous  period.  The  dealers  seem  to  be 
moving  a  fair  tonnage,  and  generally  get  one  busy 
day  a  week,  this  usually  being  Monday,  from 
which  point  the  demand  tapers  off  to  the  end  of 
the  week.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
■considerable  replacement  business  offering  at  this 
time,  and  the  retailers  look  forward  to  this  kind 
of  trade,  even  though  the  buying  is  only  for  a 
ton  at  a  time. 

Independent  prices  are  still  on  the  company 
level,  although,  a  few  maintain  a  price  of  $8.25  for 
stove  and  nut.  It  would  be  no  surprise  at  all 
should  prices  increase  with  the  advent  of  severe 
weather,  as  most  shippers  seem  to  have  protected 
themselves  for  this  contingency  by  not  naming 
quotations  for  any  particular  period. 

There  is  still  much  unsettlement  in  the  retail 
price  situation,  and  as  forecasted  here  last  wee! 
the  larger  retailers  shaved  25  cents  a  ton  off  theii 
prices,  bringing  egg  coal  to  $13.75,  stove  and  nul 
$14.25  and  pea  $11.  There  are,  however,  man) 
instances  of  much  lower  prices  that}  these  anc 
some  large,  retailers  are  advertising  a  reductior 
of  25  cents  below  them  on  egg,  stove  and  nut 
and  dropping  pea  to  $10.50. 

It  is  pea  coal  that  is  causing  the  greatest  furore 
in  the  price  situation,  and  at  this  time  there  are 
several  important  dealers  who  are  selling  this 
size  at  $10.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  company 
coal  this  leaves  them  a  gross  margin  of  less  thar 
$1.50  a  ton.  Of  course  some  contend  that  they 
are  basing  these  prices  on  certain  independent 
coal  which  can  be  bought  for  from  $5.00  to  $5.5( 
a  ton,  but  the  big  fact  is  that  the  greater  numbet 
of  the  low-price  dealers  are  spiling  from  big 
stocks  of  this  size  which  have  been,-fac.c.umqla.tec 
since  last  summer  at  prices  somewhat  'm  excess 
of  company  price  and  there  is  no  question  tha1 
much  of  this  coal  is  being  sold  at  a  loss. 

Some  Dealers  Embarrassed. 

Those  dealers  who  have  also  made  drastic  cut: 
on  the  prepared  sizes  are  already  beginning  tc 
feel  the  embarrassment  of  having  urged  customer: 
to  buy  fuel  last  summer  at  prices  which  now  turr 
out  to  be  higher  than  those  ruling  at  the  presen 
time.  There  have  been  some  instances  of  cus 
tomers  intimating  that  a  refund  would  be  wel 
come,  but  in  any  event  there  is  liable  to  be  somi 
difficulty  next  summer  to  induce  the  same  buyer: 
to  take  in  their  coal  early — if  we  don’t  have  ; 
strike. 

The  demand  continues  to  be  centered  on  stove 
and  nut,  with  most  producers  unable  to  meet  the 
call  for  this  latter  size  promptly,  and  some  o 
the  company-  producers  report  themselves  actually 
short  of  nut.  The  demand  for  egg  and  pea  ha: 
not  improved  in  the  least,  and  with  a  good  many 
the  movement  of  pea  has  actually  decreased 
Without  a  big  crop  in  temperature  it  is  not  a 
all  likely  that  the  mines  will  make  full  time  this 
week,  and  those  that  get  through  to  Friday  nigh' 
will  consider  themselves  satisfied. 

There  has  recently-  been  some  betterment  ir 
the  steam  trade.  Large  users  of  buckwheat  coa 
have  been  urging  company  shippers  to  increase 
their  shipments.  Possibly  much  of  this  increasec 
demand  on  the  companies  has  been  due  to  the 
smaller  amount  of  independent  steam  sizes  or 
the  market  at  reduced  prices,  which  lower  price: 
they  have  been  taking  advantage  of.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  also  quite  likely  that  there  wil 
be  some  storing  from  this  time  forward  in  antici 
pation  of  what  may  happen  in  the  spring.  Rice 
has  also  felt  the  increased  demand  somewhat,  anc 
barley  inquiries  have  been  more  numerous  thar 
for  some  time  past. 
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'  There  has  been  no  particular  change  in  the 
bituminous  situation,  and  some  shippers  are  in- 

I lined  to  be  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  increased 
uying,  as  some  had  hoped  for  with  the  coming 
f  the  new  year.  However,  the  trade  has  at  least 
l0t  gone  backward  and  one  occasionally  is  able 
o  find  a  sales  manager  who  feels  encouraged  at 
he  business  which  has  offered.  Of  course,  orders 
Vhich  are  received  are  inclined  to  be  of  a  spotty 
iature,  with  a  fair  tonnage  one  day,  then  a  drop¬ 
ping  off  to  almost  nothing  for  the  balance  of 
he  week. 

And  right  here  it  is  interesting  to  record  that 
here  is  an  increasing  number  of  interests  who 
;xpress  the  opinion  that  business  in  general  is 
retting  down  to  a  better  basis,  and  this  opinion 
s  ventured  with  full  value  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  unsettlement  on  account  of  labor 
troubles  on  April  1st. 

If  anything  there  has  recently  been  a  better 
demand  from  the  smaller  buyers  of  coal.  With 
these  concerns  closely  scrutinizing  every  dollar 
spent,  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  lifting 
of  the  freight  tax  and  buying  a  few  cars  of  coal, 
which  without  a  doubt  had  been  delayed  until 
this  time.  Spot  buying  has  also  been  affected 
favorably  by  contracts  which  expired  at  the  first 
of  the  year  and  which  have  not  been  renewed. 

Producers  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field  re¬ 
port  strong  competition  on  account  of  certain 
mines  being  able  to  operate  on  a  non-union  basis, 
and  those  who  are  still  on  the  union  scale  claim 
that  the  greater  part  of  their  output  is  being 
sold  at  an  absolute  loss.  Of  course  the.  miners 
are  slow  to  grasp  the  truth  of  this  claim,  but 
the  fact  that  non-union  mines  are  able  to  work 
close  to  full  time  is  beginning  to  make  a  con¬ 
crete  impression  upon  them. 

There  is  no  increase  in  tide  business,  with  bunk¬ 
ering  being  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  few  months.  Export  coal  is  still  going 
out  in  limited  tonnage,  only  two  cargoes  clearing 
the  past  week. 

Spot  prices  recently  have  been  as  follows 

Pool  1,  $2.75  to  $3.00;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.80 

Pool  9.  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95  to  $2.20 

|  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


Anthracite  Operators  Stand  to  Lose. 

“The  freight  rate  question  is  of  pressing  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  the  large  Consumers  of  coal, 
but  also  to  the  producing  companies,  which  stand 
to  face  a  heavy  loss  should  freight  rates  be 
sharply  reduced  before  the  enormous  reserve 
stocks  of  coal  have  been  disposed  of,”  says  the 
Miners  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  in  its  current  circu¬ 
lar.  “In  cases  where  coal  has  been  stored  at 
points  distant  from  the  mines,  all  shipments  to 
consumers  take  the  through  freight  rates  from  the 
mines  to  destination  and  the  producing  companies 
are  credited  for  the  freight  charge  previously  paid 
to  the  storage  yards. 

“Should  freight  rates  be  lowered,  however, 
before  these  reserve  stocks  of  coal  have  been 
sold,  the  producing  companies  would  suffer  from 
having  to  contribute  their  proportion  of  the  reduc¬ 
tions  effected.  In  other  words,  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  smaller  refund  or  allowance  for  the  freight 
charges  previously  paid  on  coal  shipped  to  the 
storage  yards.  Inasmuch  as  many  companies 
have  today  more  coal  above  ground  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  producing  companies  have  an  exceptional 
interest  in  marketing  their  reserve  stocks  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

“It  is  evident  also  that  the  public  could  plan 
better  if  it  was  stated  definitely  whether  freight 
rates  were  or  were  not  to  be  reduced  and  how 


soon. 


During  the  eight  months  ending  August  31st,  1921, 
Greece  imported  80,615  tons  of  coal  from  England 
and  41,890  tons  from  the  United  States.  In  1920 
about  212,000  tons  were  imported,  of  which  50  per 
cent  came  from  the  United  States,  45  per  cent  from 
England,  and  5  per  cent  from  other  countries. 


Increase  Is  Very  Small,  However,  and  Prices 
Show  No  Recovery. 

While  coal  production  in  northern  W  est  Virginia 
shows  no  decided  increase,  the  mines  are  about  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  this  week.  Last  week’s  output  aggre¬ 
gated  232,000  tons,  a  gain  of  69,950  tons  over  the 
previous  week. 

Production  by  divisions  was  as  follows :  B.  &  O. 
System — Monongah  Division,  125,100  tons ;  Charles¬ 
ton  Division,  13,300  tons ;  Connellsville  Division, 
2,650  tons;  Cumberland  Division,  9,750  tons;  Monon- 
gahela  Railway,  41,500  tons;  Morgantown  &  Wheel¬ 
ing.  17,450  tons  ;  Western  Maryland,  Bingamon  and 
Helen’s  Run,  13,600  tons;  Belington  &  Weaver,  8.800 
tons. 

The  Monongah  Division  last  week  showed  a  gain 
of  832  cars  over  the  previous  week,  which  was  about 
the  most  encouraging  angle  to  production  figures  for 
the  week. 

Prices  are  lagging  behind,  as  usual,  and  little 
stimulation  has  been  noticed  for  a  long  time.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  vein  mine-run  is  selling  at  $1.45  to  $1.50;  Se- 
wickley,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  slack  $1.25  to  $1.30;  three- 
quarters,  $1.75  to  1.80.  Due  to  the  limited  amount 
of  prepared  sizes  being  turned  out,  this  is  about  the 
only  price  that  has  not  had  a  marked  decrease  and 
appears  to  be  holding  up  well.  Trading  is  very 
limited  and  even  inquiries  are  few.  Some  non-union 
mines  are  turning  out  coal  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  which  helps  the  local  situation  very  little. 
Lack  of  demand  for  coal  is  apparent  and  it  appears 
to  be  in  little  demand  at  any  price. 

No  new  developments  have  been  seen  in  labor  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  past  fortnight.  Miners  are  hard 
pressed  in  many  instances  and  are  in  need,  but  none 
have  yet  reached  the  starvation  point.  Monongah 
miners,  who  have  worked  steadily  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  sent  food  stuffs  to  Mt.  Claire  miners,  and  those 
in  other  districts  also  have  been  assisted. 

Union  Jockeying  for  Government  Interference. 

Recent  remarks  of  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  as  to  retaining  the  existing  scale  are  interpreted 
here  to  mean  that  there  will  not  be  any  change  in 
the  union's  stand  until  after  the  convention,  at  least. 
Mr.  Lewis  will  probably  gear  things  up  to  take  a 
reduction  then,  or  else  he  will  have  a  general  strike 
on  his  hands.  No  doubt  his  play  is  to  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  intercede  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  and  get 
the  best  terms  he. can,  which  would  no  doubt  be  more 
than  he  could  obtait)  from  the  operators  themselves. 

Approximately  850  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  by  the 
mines  of  northern  West  Virginia  on  Monday,  and 
the  empties  ordered  in  the  Fairmont  region  proper 
on  Tuesday  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  stronger 
production  on  that  day  than  Monday.  There  were 
991  empties  ordered  by  mines  in  the  region  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Off  the  Monongah  Division  on  Monday  there 
were  36  cars  of  coal  loaded  to  Curtis  Bay,  while 
general  eastern  shipments  were  441  cars  and  to  the 
west  there  were  36  cars  of  coal  loaded. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  on  Monday  on  the  Monongah 
Division  aggregated  184  carloads,  of  which  the  bulk 
was  taken  by  the  B.  &  O.  individually  147  cars. 
On  Tuesday  there  were  only  57  mines  out  of  300  at 
work  in  the  region.  Of  these  44  were  on  the  Monon¬ 
gah  Division.  .  .  . 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division, 
B.  &  O..  last  week  showed  a  slight  gain,  aggregating 
198  cars  against  100  the  previous  week.  Shipments 
to  Arlington  pier  last  week  off  the  division  were  34 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  last  week  showed  a  slight  pick  up.  but  were 
about  the  same  as  for  several  weeks  prior  to  Christ¬ 
mas  Last  week’s  total  railroad  fuel  loading  on  the 
division  was  1,078,  or  210  stronger  than  the  previous 
week. 

Coal  loading  to  the  east  last  week  off  the  Monon¬ 
gah  Division  aggregated  2,213  carloads,  or  the  best 
showing  since  the  week  ending  December  10th.  This 
was  a  gain  of  713  loads  over  the  previous  week  and 
from  100  to  200  loads  stronger  than  two  weeks  before 
Christmas.  Western  loading  last  week  totaled  251 
cars.  It  was  the  best  showing  for  business  in  that 


direction  since  the  first  week  in  December.  One 
thing  that  helped  to  swell  the  loadings  to  the  east 
and  west  last  week  was  the  fact  that  quite  a  little 
unconsigned  stuff  was  moved.  This  accounts  for 
the  loading  east  and  west  being  stronger  than  the 
production  figures.  Here  and  there  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  business  is  slowly  on  the  mend. 

Some  increased  activity  in  coke  loading  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week.  A  total  of 
37  cars  of  coke  were  loaded  out.  While  this  ordi¬ 
narily  is  a  small  total,  it  is  a  slight  improvement  over 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Daily  idleness  on  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O., 
last  week  aggregated  1,048,  or  a  daily  average  of 
210  over  the  five-day  period,  only  eight  mines  having 
worked  on  New  Year’s  Day.  This  was  running  just 
a  trifle  better  than  the  previous  week,  when  211  mines 
were  idle  daily  on  the  average. 


PICK-UP  AT  CINCINNATI 


Change  Not  Very  Marked  but  It  Inspires 
Hopes  of  Further  Gains. 

While  the  change  for  the  better  is,  as  yet,  hardly 
enough  to  warrant  any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm, 
there  is  an  unuqestionable  improvement  in  inquiries 
and  orders  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market,  which  be¬ 
gan  immediately  after  the  holidays  and  still  is  main¬ 
tained.  At  first  the  better  buying  was  confined  to 
steam  coals,  but  later  it  has  extended  to  the  domestic 
varieties.  Suspended  contract  shipments  have  been 
very  generally  resumed  and  spot  orders  are  much 
easier  to  find. 

Except  in  the  case  of  bituminous  slack,  however, 
there  has  been  no  apparent  improvement  in  prices. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capacity  for  production 
greatly  exceeds  the  call  and,  upon  the  first  showrof 
enlarged  demand,  operators  show  a  thoughtless  dis¬ 
position  to  rush  'mining  and  even  shipment  beyond 
current  needs.  Enough  improvement  in  the'  buying 
rate  to  boost  prices  significantly  may  be  slow  in  com¬ 
ing. 

The  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia  were 
able,  on  orders  received,  to  add  materially  to  their 
loading.  The  New  River  district  was  operating 
about  30  per  cent  on  Monday,  but  resumption  was 
confined  strictly  to  operations  whose  miners  had 
voluntarily  returned  their  union  charters  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  go  back  to  the  scale  of  1917. 
Winding  Gulf  and  the  Pocahontas  districts  were 
working  as  much  as  35  or  40  per  cent,  and  were 
gradually  improving  the  rate.  The  demand  was 
chiefly  for  lump,  egg  and  mine-run,  nut  and  slack 
going  begging  because  of  the  continued  low  demand 
for  by-product  coals. 

Bituminous  coals  of  every  variety  moved  better, 
though  the  prices  held  at  a  low  plane.  Operations 
were  quickened  in  practically  all  the  high-volatile 
districts  except  Kanawha,  which  has  all  but  closed 
down  on  account  of  the  impossible  restrictions  of 
union  control  under  competition  conditions.  The 
Logan  district  is  operating  about  35  per  cent,  which 
is  about  the  mining  rate  in  the  non-union  districts 
of  Kentucky,  where  the  new  business  runs  more 
largely  to  steam  than  to  domestic  coals  and  the  nut 
and  slack  supply  has  bgen  significantly  narrowed. 

Smokeless  lump  still  was  selling  as  low  as  $3  and 
$3.50,  with  egg  from  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Mine-run  ranged 
between  $2.15  and  $2.50.  while  nut  and  slack  were 
from  $1.25  to  $1.60,  with  no  great  anxiety  at  the  buy¬ 
ing  end.  Specially  prepared  smithing  coals  were  as 
low  as  $2.25  and  as  high  as  $3.50.  Operators  felt 
that  they  might  reasonably  expect  an  early  advance 
on  egg  and  lump  in  the  near  future,  as  a  considerable 
percentage  of  domestic  needs  remain  to  be  supplied 
and  present  prices  are  ruinous. 

Bituminous  prices  held  at  a  pretty  low  level.  Lump 
quotations  ranged  between  $2.40  and  $2.75,  the  very 
best  varieties  going  up  to  and  even  beyond  $3.  Egg 
sold  between  $1.75  and  $2.  Mine-run  held  pretty 
steadily  at  $1.50  and  $1.75.  while  nut  and  slack  were 
in  good  demand  at  $1.25  and  $1.35.  with  a  tendency 
to  stiffen. 

Operators  were  not  so  much  encouraged  by  the 
more  plentiful  spot  orders  as  by  the  flood  of  steam 
inquiries,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  more  or  less 
permanent  basis  for  the  improved  conditions  of  de- 
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mand.  The  wise  ones  among  them  have  held  right 
along  that  there  could  be  no  coal  prosperity  without 
a  general  resumption  of  steam  using  industries  and 
they  are  feeling  now,  they  believe,  the  preliminary 
impulses  of  such  a  resumption,  ©f  course  there  are 
those  who  are.  pessimistic,  who  attribute  better  sales 
at  this  time  to  the  rather  rigid  shut-down  during 
December  and  to  other  temporary  causes. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  renewed  operations  on  a 
large  scale  by  big  companies  who  stopped  work  in 
December  for  an  indefinite  period,  some  of  them 
nailing  up  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  plants,  and 
the  fear  is  expressed  that  a  renewal  of  over-produc¬ 
tion  again  will  produce  a  condition  of  market  indi¬ 
gestion.  What  the  industry  seems  to  need  badly, 
some  leaders  say,  is  a  plan  to  keep  production  within 
bounds,  but  no  such  plan  is  apparent. 

Retail  dealers  have  been  able,  in  this  particular  sec- 
tion  at  least,  to  lower  their  stocks,  and  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  believe  that  a  season  of  really  cold 
weather  would  set  things  going.  They  say  that  the 
percentage  of  home  fuels  still  unbought  in  January 
has  not  been  so  large  in  many  years  as  now,  and 
that  a  cold  season  from  now  on  would  precipitate 
a  very  considerable  demand.  Their  view  is  that 
many,  having  little  or  no  money  to  spend  in  advance 
of  actual,  immediate  need,  are  hoping  that  the  season 
will  be  mild  and  that  any  large  purchase  of  fuel  may 
be  avoided. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  increased  gas  rate  has  gone  into 
effect  as  of  January  1st.  Many  have  taken  the  gas 
fixtures  from  their  furnaces  and  are  using  coal,  and 
thousands  more  will  do  so  after  they  get  their 
January  full  bills.  The  increase  in  price  is  nearly 
43  per  cent  at  the  lowest  schedule  and  from  that  to 
60  on  higher  ones  and  the  furnace  bills  ran  pretty 
high  in  cold  months  under  the  old  rate,  though  on 
cold  days  the  service  never  was  satisfactory. 

The  lower  domestic  fuel  prices  are  said  to  have 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  orders.  The  $8  rate  for 
smokeless  lump  has,  according  to  leading  retail  con¬ 
cerns,  induced  even  some  buying  for  later  seasons 
of  need,  while  the  general  movement  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  variety  of  household  fuel  is  better  by  100  per  cent. 


December  Anthracite  Shipments. 

The  effect  of  the  abnormally  mild  temperatures 
that  existed  during  December,  1921,  and  the  general 
industrial  depression  are  reflected  in  a  decrease  of 
approximately  1,800,000  tons  in  the  shipments  of 
anthracite  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  1920,  and  of  nearly  680,000  tons  as  compared  with 
November,  1921.  Shipments  in  December  (4,635,- 
922  gross  tons)  were  the  smallest  since  September, 
1920,  when  the  “vacation”  strike  of  the  mine  workers 
reduced  the  shipments  to  3,592,954  tons. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  year  1921  amounted  to 
.67,617,713  tons  against  68,627,125  tons  in  1920. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  companies,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  for 


December,  1921,  and 
were: 

same  month 

of  1920 

and  1919, 

Company 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Phila.  &  Reading  . . . 

.  1,442,571 

1,324,004 

985,262 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

.  1.057,627 

1,161,305 

801,796 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J.. 

..  506,840 

497,735 

532,597 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West 

.  907,119 

940,515 

626,377 

Del.  &  Hudson  . .  . . 

.  674,172 

896,475 

654,987 

Pennsylvania  . 

414,155 

457,242 

307,520 

Erie  . 

.  679,827 

675,979 

450,465 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W . 

.  171,465 

164,557 

107,107 

Lehigh  &  N.  E . 

.  284,684 

318,508 

169,811 

Total  . 

.  6,138,460 

6,436,320 

4,635,922 

Additional  Greetings  Received. 

Slattery  Bros.,  miners  and  shippers  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous  coal,  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Rochelle  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  retail 
dealers.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Bertha  Coal  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


QUIET  AT  CHICAGO 

Prices  Lowered  and  Business  Improving — 
Strong  Market  Looked  Forward  To. 

The  activity  shown  in  the  Chicago  coal  market 
late  last  week,  the  best  buying  spurt  for  several 
weeks,  caused  by  colder  weather  and  price  reduc¬ 
tions  for  smokeless,  gave  way  to  a  much  quieter 
situation  again  early  this  week  when  the  weather 
became  quite  balmy.  While  last  week  opened  with 
good  orders  from  the  retailers  as  a  result  of  a 
cold  snap,  the  weather  did  not  favor  buying  for 
long.  Then  the  contract  prices  for  smokeless  were 
lowered  first  by  one  standard  producer,  and  then 
another,  until  the  average  market  price  was  off 
50  cents,  and  even  more  in  some  cases. 

The  lowering  of  prices  had  the  desired  effect  and 
buying  immediately  picked  up.  This  activity  car¬ 
ried  on  until  the  early  part  of  this  week  when 
the  demand  again  began  to  sag. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  dull  conditions  of 
the  trade  there  is  evident  a  better  feeling  among 
the  local  trade.  They  take  the  spasmodic  demand 
as  indicating  that  a  stronger  market  for  all  kinds 
of  coal  is  not  far  ahead. 

While  steam  trade  is  none  too  brisk,  there  is  a 
fair  market  for  domestic  grades.  It  is  becoming 
more  evident  every  day  that  the  retailers  in  this 
section  of  the  country  are  not  as  heavily  stocked 
as  they  would  like  to  have  the  wholesale  trade 
believe.  At  every  cold  spell  that  strikes  this  sec¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  real  demand  for  coal,  and  a  de¬ 
mand  which  they  want  filled  immediately. 

Another  situation  has  developed  which  indicates 
that  the  retailers  have  not  as  much  confidence  as 
they  should  in  the  present  market.  When  the 
weather  turns  mild  such  as  it  was  the  early  part 
of  this  week,  retailers  are  apt  to  cancel  their 
orders  and,  in  fact,  this  is  what  many  of  them  have 
done  during  the  past  week. 

Screenings  Holding  Up. 

Screenings  market  is  holding  up  well  and  the 
supplies  are  none  too  big  for  the  demand.  The 
near-scarcity  of  screenings  at  the  present  time 
father  than  a  big  demand,  is  the  factor  ruling 
this  market. 

Steam  coal  on  contract  is  moving  in  a  small  way 
while  the  open  market  for  steant  grades  is  prac¬ 
tically  lifeless.  This,  however,  should  be  the  time 
for  steam  coal  users  to  store  coal  to  capacity  or 
at  least  the  time  to  arrange  to  do  so  before  the 
first  of  April  when  the  miners’  agreement  expires. 

The  Chicago  trade  is  looking  upon  the  miners’ 
wage  problem,  certain  to  come  to  a  head  in  April, 
with  much  hope  that  a  strike  will  be  averted.  They 
can  see  no  benefit  for  either  the  miners  or  the 
operators  in  the  event  of  a  clash.  The  only  one 
to  benefit,  they  claim,  will  be  the  non-union  fields. 

The  local  trade  is  no  little  stirred  up  over  the 
break  from  the  union  rule  by  the  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  operators.  The  check-off  system  is  the 
bone  of  contention  which  the  Chicago  men  look  to 
as  the  factor  which  will  stir  up  real  agitation. 

Pocahontas,  it  is  stated,  by  some  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  leaders,  is  receiving  a  good  call  of  late, 
the  retailers  admitting  that  they  are  somewhat 
short  of  this  coal. 

There  has  been  no  particular  betterment  in  the 
market  for  anthracite,  but  some  of  the  hard  coal 
dealers  feel  that  this  lethargy  must  break  before 
long. 

Running  time  of  Illinois  mines  has  reached  a  low 
point.  Indiana  running  time  is  likewise  on  a  very 
small  average  With  the  production  of  the  country 
as  short  as  it  has  been  during  the  year  just  closed, 
it  is  reasonable  enough  to  believe  that  the  stocks 
<>t  retailers  as  well  as  large  industrial  users  have 
reached  a  very  low  point. 

The  proposed  cut  in  freight  rates  is  still  acting  as 
a  hindrance  to  buying,  and  although  it  is  generally 
conceded  throughout  the  trade  that  no  reductions  are 
likely  until  June,  there  are  many  on  the  consuming 
end  who  refuse  to  stock  up  on  coal,  preferring  to 
buy  for  immediate  needs  only  and  watch  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  freight  rates  and  miners’  wages. 


Chicago  Notes 


L.  W.  Martin,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Bir 
mingham,  Mich.,  came  to  Chicago  this  week  on  busi 
ness. 

Dan  Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  was  in  Chicago  last  week,  >  after  a  trip  t( 
West  Virginia. 

E.  J.  Howe,  manager  of  the  Western  Branch  o: 
the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  past  week  on  business. 

E.  P.  Liska,  Cincinnati  office  manager  for  the  Ft  ii 
Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  ir 
Chicago  last  week,  his  former  home. 

Following  the  postponement  of  the  Chicago  Coa  - 
Shippers’  Association  elections  last  week,  anothei 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  Friday  of  this  week. 

Scott  W.  Chambers  has  recently  joined  the  sale: 
force  of  the  Nason  Coal  Co.,  343  S.  Dearborn  street  ' 
He  will  work  in  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wis¬ 
consin. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dilloi  I 
Coal  Co.,  left  Chicago,  with  his  family,  this  week 
for  Florida,  where  he  will  spend  a  mid-winter  vaca-j 
tion. 

Ridgely  Rea,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Deep  Veil  j 
Coal  Co.,  returned  to  his  offices  in  the  Fishei 
building  last  Thursday  after  a  trip  to  Terra  Haut<  I 
and  Princeton. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  I 
has  appealed  to  Illinois  coal  operators  to  induce » 
operators  of  other  States  to  arrange  a  wage  con-  > 
ference  with  union  representatives. 

The  Frank  C.  Carland  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colon}  ■ 
building,  Chicago,  announced  last  week  the  addition 
of  W.  H.  Ewing,  formerly  working  the  Kansas 
City  district  for  the  Rialto  Coal  Co.,  to  its  sales  j 
force. 

Information  has  reached  Chicago  that  the  Pea-  i 
body  Coal  Co.  has  shut  down  its  mines  at  Kooi 
and  Deitz,  Wyo.  The  450  employes  will  be  given 
employment  in  the  other  camps  in  that  district  owned 
by  this  company. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  offices  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  and  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal 
Co.  Ernie  S.  Preen  is  office  manager  of  the  Cin- 1 
cinnati  branch. 

1  he  Trojan  Coal  Co.,  343  S.  Dearborn  street,  was 
incorporated  last  week  with  a  capital  of  $20,000. 
This  concern  will  do  a  general  wholesale  business 
in  coal  and  coke.  The  incorporators  are  John  F.  I 
Palmes,  John  Rasmusson  and  S'.  M.  Evans. 

Spencer  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  new  Chicago  retail  . 
concern.  Their  place  of  business  is  3201  N.  Kilpatrick 
avenue,  incorporated  last  week  for  $50,000  and  will 
deal  in  building  materials  in  addition  to  coal  and 
coke.  The  incorporators  are  T.  D.  McGrath,  Jr.,  1 
M.  C.  Spencer,  and  J.  C.  Spencer. 

The  Signal  Point  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  East  St.  Louis,  ; 
111.,  was  incorporated  last  week  with  a  capital  of! 
$35,000.  This  concern  will  mine  and  deal  in  coal,  -i 
coke  and  clay,  etc.  Those  interested  are :  M.  Green-  i 
berg,  Elmer  W.  Anelin  and  Phillip  H.  Cohn.  Their  | 
headquarters  will  be  in  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

S'.  B.  Weinberger  has  withdrawn  from  the  Chi- 1 
cago  Fuel  Co.,  Old  Colony  building.  This  firm  . 
was  formerly  operated  as  a  partnership.  The  Chicago  : 
buel  Co.,  Inc.,  which  received  its  State  charter  re¬ 
cently  has  taken  over  the  interests  of  the  other  J 
partners  and  will  operate  as  a  corporation. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Associations  that  the  wages  of  teamsters, 
chauffeurs,  and  helpers  of  all  classes,  had  been  re-  . 
duced  50  cents  a  day,  many  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  refused  to  accept  the  cut  and  another  strike  on 
the  wage  question  seems  probable,  although  officially  j 
accepted  by  the  unions. 


The  tri-district  convention  of  anthracite  mine 
workers  will  assemble  at  Shamokin  next  Tuesday, 
January  17th,  to  frame  demands  to  be  made  upon 
the  hard  coal  operators  before  the  present  wage 
agreement  expires  April  1st. 
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SLIGHT  GAIN  AT  BUFFALO 


iotue  Shippers  Report  Business  a  Little 
Better  Than  Last  Month. 

t\  3  r 

The  coal  trade  has  hardly  had  time  to  recover  from 
he  holidays.  Shippers  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  it 
L  doing.  While  some  of  them  are  getting  some  good 
Orders  and  are  in  a  measure  satisfied,  others  say 
hat  they  cannot  see  anything  that  looks  like  im- 
irovement.  One  of  them  shows  a  letter  in  which 
he  consumer  calls  $175  too  high  for  mine-run  cpal 
md  wonders  what  sort  of  stuff  he  must  be  using 
hat  he  can  get  for  less  than  that  price.  The  chances 
•  re  that  he  is  taking  this  way  of  saying  that  he 
foes  not  want  any  coal  just  now. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  shippers  who  are  doing 
i  fair  business  and  they  now  show  orders  enough 
o  give  warrant  of  a  year  with  something  in  it. 
They  will  be  disappointed  if  such  turns  out  not  to  be 
.he  case.  They  do  not  profess  to  think  that  the 
business  of  the  country  looks  well.  Not  till  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  necessaries  begins  to  buy  goods  will  it  give 
much  promise.  It  is  the  farmer  chiefly  who  is  not 
buying.  He  is  so  hard  hit  by  low  prices  of  his 
products  that  he  is  not  buying  any  more  than  he 
must  and  the  promise  of  improvement  in  his  direction 
is  not  good.  He  will  stay  out  of  the  market  a  while 
yet. 

Speculation  over  miners’  wages  and  the  turn  they 
are  to  take  next  goes  on,  but  without  much  predic¬ 
tion  as  to  results,  beyond  that  present  conditions  can¬ 
not  continue  and  that  the  concessions  obtained  from 
the  men  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  future  of  the 
trade.  It  is  generally  believed,  though,  that  the  men 
will  prefer  good  work  at  fair  wages  to  so  much  idle¬ 
ness  at  high  wages.  Reports  of  day  laborers  getting 
as  high  as  $7  a  day  still,  especially  in  the  anthracite 
mines,  continue.  If  anything  like  that  is  insisted 
upon  at  the  April  conferences  they  will  be  very 
lengthy.  No  wonder  one  of  the  operators  predicts 
a  three  months’  suspension. 

Long  Strike  Not  Expected. 

But  it  is  not  believed  generally  that  the  struggle 
will  be  a  long  one.  The  men  are  suffering  from  want 
of  work,  high  wage  scale  or  not,  and  they  will 
hardly  do  anything  that  will  make  the  situation 
worse.  They  know  the  operators  would  not  be  so 
very  much  against  a  strike,  for  the  coal  supply  in 
consumers’  hands  was  seldom  as  large  as  it  is  now. 
Besides,  there  are  non-union  mines  enough  in  opera¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  supply  up  a  long  time.  Hence  a 
double  hold  on  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  mine 
owners. 

Bituminous  prices  are  much  as  before,  and  are  not 
'  expected  to  change  much  right  away.  Quotations  are 
$2.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny 
Valley  and  all  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack, 
to  which  add  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51 
to  other  coals  to  cover  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  continues  strangely  dull  for 
i  midwinter  Reports  keep  coming  in  of  coal  standing 
I  on  track,  mined  both  by  the  larger  companies  and 
the  independents,  and  some  of  it  selling  at  sacrifice 
prices.  Instead  of  a  liberal  premium  over  circular, 
the  independents  are  obliged  to  sell  some  sizes  for 
a  dollar  or  so  discount,  and  are  finding  a  poor  market 
I  for  it  at  that. 

t  City  dealers  say  they  get  a  good  day  now  and 
then,  when  the  weather  is  threatening,  and  only 
about  half  the  usual  demand  the  rest  of  the  time. 
They  do  not  understand  why  this  is.  It  is  generally 
expected  that  there  will  be  no  late  buying  to  make 
up  for  this,  but  that,  unless  there  is  fear  of  a  long 
strike,  the  trade  will  drop  off  seriously. 

|  Anthracite  prices  will  go  down  in  the  city  trade 
on  the  15th,  to  meet  the  tax  removal  and  it  is 
generally  predicted  that  a  decline  of  $1.50  or  so 
will  take  place  in  April. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year  1,794 
men  were  killed  by  accidents  at  coal  mines,  against 
2,077  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1920,  a  decrease 
of  283  fatalities,  or  14  per  cent.  These  figures  rep¬ 
resent  a  fatality  rate  of  3.92  per  million  tons  mined 
in  1921  and  3.55  per  million  in  1920. 
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IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


More  Inquiries  and  Orders  Received  Daily- 
Prices  Holding  Firm. 

Operators  in  the  Johnstown  district  are  experi¬ 
encing  the  best  markets  they  have  in  many  months, 
with  production  in  a  number  of  instances  behind 
orders.  This  is  one  thing  that  has  not  taken  place 
for  many  months,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  must  compete  with  coals  shipped  from  non¬ 
union  fields  into  their  markets  at  a  lower  price,  they 
are  getting  more  inquiries  and  more  trade  daily. 

When  business  started  out  at  the  first  of  the  year 
there  was  a  belief  expressed  by  operators  that  it 
might  only  be  for  a  short  time,  but  from  the  way 
things  are  going  at  present  the  demand  will  hold 
out  at  least  for  several  weeks. 

A  snowfall  of  20  inches  on  Wednesday  with 
colder  weather  following  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
trade  in  one  way,  that  of  stimulating  buying.  As  is 
usual  when  a  sudden  cold  spell  hits  any  section  the 
buyer  is  forced  to  get  busy  and  purchase,  and  this 
is  just  what  happened.  The  buyers  were  afraid  that 
the  cold  spell  might  last  for  some  time,  shipments 
might  be  held  up  and  they  would  be  without  their 
supply. 

If  the  cold  spell  keeps  up  for  any  length  of  time 
operators  believe  that  they  will  get  considerable 
business.  The  outlook  for  this  month  is  a  promising 
one  looking  at  it  from  the  various  angles.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  weather  the  operators  are  finding  that  the 
buyers  who  held  back  on  account  of  the  inventory 
and  the  lopping  off  of  the  transportation  tax,  are 
coming  back  into  the  fold,  and  a  good  demand  for 
the  better  grades  of  coal  resulted. 

One  feature  that  is  noticeable  is  the  price.  While 
it  shows  no  advance  over  the  figures  quoted  for  the 
past  two  weeks  it  is  holding  firm,  and  that  means 
much.  There  is  no  tendency  to  take  a  downward 
course,  and  this  brings  more  buyers  into  the  market. 
The  past  year  with  the  prices  taking  a  tumble  every 
week  or  so  was  no  incentive  for  a  buyer  to  move 
rapidly  in  getting  a  stock  on  hand.  It  was  simply 
that  he  could  save  a  little  by  holding  off  another 
week  or  two,  and  then  only  buying  actual  needs. 
With  the  prices  remaining  steady  as  at  present,  buy¬ 
ers  will,  no  doubt,  enter  the  market  more  freely,  and 
not  feel  if,  they  get  a  stock  on  hand  that  they  are 
not  carrying  out  “good  business”  policy. 

Operators  Unable  to  Get  Cars. 

Interruptions  of  the  movement  of  coal  over  the 
railroads  will  be  noticed  with  the  heavy  snows  in 
this  section.  One  operator  stated  that  at  one  of  the 
mines  of  his  company  they  were  unable  to  get  cars, 
and  the  same  condition  is  said  to  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  the  district.  These  are  points  for  the  buyer 
to  look  at,  as  it  is  certain  to  affect  him  considerably 
if  the  weather  keeps  up  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Operators  continue  to  complain  about  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  the  union  miners  in  demanding  that  the 
scale  be  lived  up  to,  forcing  them  to  compete  with 
fields  in  West  Virginia  and  other  districts  where 
coal  can  be  marketed  for  less  than  in  the  Johnstown 
district.  Pocahontas  coal  can  be  mined  in  West 
Virginia  and  shipped  to  points  where  Johnstown  coal 
is  shipped,  and  sold  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  prod¬ 
uct  from  here,  even  though  the  West  Virginia  product 
is  shipped  a  considerable  distance  farther.  When 
this  matter  is  remedied  Johnstown  operators  will 
once  more  come  back  into  their  own  and  get  a  more 
equitable  share  of  the  business. 

All  in  all  the  operators  in  the  district  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going  at  the 
present  time,  but  they  can  turn  out  more  tonnage 
if  occasion  demands,  in  fact  much  more. 

The  mines  in  the  district  are  operating  at  about 
50  per  cent,  it  is  claimed. 

The  prices  prevailing  this  week  for  the  various 
pools  are  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.85  to  $3;  pool  9, 
$2.20  to  $2.30;  pool  71,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  pool  10  at 
$1.95  to  $2.10;  pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

No  decided  improvement  is  noted  in  the  Somerset 
region,  although  operators  report  that  inquiries  are 
more  frequent  and  that  they  are  producing  more 
results  than  a  month  ago.  The  belief  was  expressed 


by  prominent  operators  in  this  district  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  slowly  pick  up,  and  the  year  would  be 
a  good  one.  Prospects  of  strikes  loom  up,  but  oper¬ 
ators  are  hopeful  that  the  situation  will  be  smoothed 
over. 

Some  of  the  operators  who  are  served  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  report  that  owing  to  the  heavy 
snows,  cars  are  hard  to  get  and  that  a  few  of  the 
mines  are  closed  down  awaiting  cars.  Generally 
this  situation  exists  for  a  day  or  so  it  was  explained, 
and  the  cars  were  shipped  in  by  the  railroad. 

A  good  demand  for  house  coal  was  noted  in  the 
past  few  days,  the  mild  weather  having  caught  a 
bunch  of  them  “sleeping,”  so  that  when  the  cold 
spell  arrived  they  were  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  cellar  bins  needed  replenishing. 

Prices  remain  about  at  the  same  level  as  in  previ¬ 
ous  weeks,  with  pool  10  at  $1.90  to  $2.25;  pool  11 
at  $1.65  to  $1.75;  pool  9  at  $2.20  to  $2.40,  and  pool 
1  at  $2.85  to  $3. 


SLOW  AT  PITTSBURGH 


Trade  Revival  Expected  Within  Short  Time- 
Screenings  Continue  Strong. 

Developments  in  this  territory  have  now  reached 
the  stage  that  it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  A 
great  many  coal  companies  already  have  signified 
their  intentions  of  discontinuing  business.  Employes 
are  changing  about;  some  concerns  are  cutting  down 
the  number  of  their  employes;  other  firms,  even  in 
the  face  of  depression,  are  adding  to  their  employes. 
Unquestionably  coal  sales  can  be  made,  but  orders 
must  be  found  with  a  fine  toothed  comb.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  coal  industry  for  a  salesman  who 
has  not  knowledge  and  in  addition  is  willing  to  work, 
and  work  hard. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  present  month  showed 
quite  a  substantial  picking  up  in  inquiries  for  coal. 
In  fact,  lots  of  business  was  held  back  in  order  that 
the  coal  might  leave  the  mines  when  the  war  tax 
on  freight  charges  was  not  applicable.  The  increased 
demand,  however,  was  short  lived  and  as  the  wise 
and  conservative  companies  expected,  fell  off  shortly 
and  up  to  this  time  have  not  shown  much  tendency 
to  increase. 

However,  this  is  no  time  to  become  panicky.  Janu¬ 
ary  always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  even 
under  normal  conditions,  a  slow  month.  Investigation 
will  disclose  that  ordinarily  the  peak  of  the  coal 
business  is  reached  each  year  in  October  or  early  in 
November,  followed  by  depression  until  about  the 
middle  of  January,  at  which  time  the  bottom  is 
generally  reached.  From  that  time  on  until  April 
there  is  another  gradual  pickup  in  business. 

Trouble  Sure  to  Come. 

1  However,  there  is  one  bright  star  in  the  horizon 
to  which  the  average  coal  man  attaches  much  im¬ 
portance.  The  miners  realize  that  the  elimination 
of  the  check-off  system  would  practically  put  their 
organizations  out  of  existence.  Producers  believe 
that  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways. 
When  business  was  good  the  miners  demanded  and 
secured  increased  wages.  Now  that  business  is  poor, 
the  miners  do  not  want  to  take  a  cut.  The  operators 
are  determined  that  a  lower  wage  scale  must  be  made 
and  from  all  reports  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
insist  upon  the  elimination  of  the  check-off.  There 
is  no  logical  reason  why  miners’  dues  should  be 
collected  by  the  operators. 

This  condition,  therefore,  is  bound  to  precipitate 
trouble :  If  trouble  comes  it  will  mean  greater 

demand  for  coal  in  February  and  March  and  a  falling 
off  of  demand  thereafter.  There  is  one  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  should  be  kept  in  mind — that  only  so  much 
coal  can  be  consumed  in  a  year,  and  whether  it  is 
bought  at  one  time  or  scattered,  does  not  make  much 
difference 

As  far  as  market  conditions  are  concerned  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  there  has  been  little  demand  for 
coal,  except  for  screenings,  which  are  holding  strong. 
Steel  plants,  being  closed  down,  has  cut  down  the 
demand  for  coal  and  as  retailers  have  been  well 
stocked,  there  has  not  been  much  demand  from 
this  source.  Fair  market  prices  today  are  as  follows : 

Gas  . MR  $2.00  34  $2.35  Slack  $1.70 

Steam  ....  “  2.00  “  2.25  1%  2.50 
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BOSTON  MARKET  SLUGGISH 


i  . 

Weather  Still  Affect6  Anthracite  Trade — 
Steady  Undertone  in  Soft  Coal. 

The  bituminous  market  continues  to  run  the  more 
or  less  even  tenor  of  its  sluggish  way  with  no  market 
events  in  the  foreground  nor  any  particular  “shadows 
before”  which  coming  events  are  presumed  to  cast. 
The  New  England  States  have  been  in  a  “weather 
market”  for  at  least  two  months,  and  with  the  rain 
pelting  the  windows  at  this  very  moment,  it  is  hard 
to  visualize  the  stern  New  England  winter  made  so 
picturesque  by  Whittier  and  other  local  bards.  The 
temperature  and  weather  is  one  series  of  kaleidos¬ 
copic  changes  with  snow,  rain,  freezing  and  melting 
until  fuel  dispensers  have  lost  hope  of  any  aid  from 
Jack  Frost. 

Whatever  the  weather,  wholesalers  have  had  no 
illusions  as  to  a  probable  boom  in  the  soft  coal 
trade.  They  have  realized  that  stocks  of  coal  on 
hand  in  this  region  are  yet  of  very  comfortable 
dimensions  viewed  from  the  consumers’  standpoint, 
and  though  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  which  form 
a  most  respectable  percentage  of  this  section’s  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  are  running  from  75  to 
100  per  cent,  nevertheless  there  are  scores  of  other 
plants  on  only  part  time,  and  as  these  find  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  gauge  forthcoming  business, 
their  fuel  demand  is  barely  keeping  pace  with  cur¬ 
rent  needs. 

However,  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  being 
transacted,  and  the  undertone  is  steady  if  not 
strong.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  sellers  who 
complain  over  what  they  call  the  current  stagnation 
are  unconsciously  harking  back  in  their  minds  to  the 
halcyon  days  when  no  salesmanship  was  needed  to 
dispose  of  huge  tonnages  and  when  prices  soared 
to  more  than  double  current  quotations  without  much 
protest  from  the  buyer.  Almost  any  kind  of  normal 
trade  would  look  tame  compared  with  those  exciting 
days  in  1919. 

Optimism  Manifest. 

From  remarks  in  the  trade  the  past  week  it 
appears  that  a  little  more  optimism  is  being  manifest. 
Pessimism  was  for  a  time  so  rampant  that  a  reaction 
was  bound  to  set  in.  Now  wholesalers  are  saying 
that  there  are  quite  a  few  of  the  consumers  who 
must  be  taking  considerable  amounts  of  coal  within 
the  next  45  or  60  days  in  order  to  offset  the  drain 
upon  their  present  stocks.  Then  again  there  are 
other  concerns  that  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  need  to  be  insured  as  regards  their 
fuel  requirements  over  the  coming  “strike  period,” 
which  so  many  are  regarding  as  inevitable,  but  that 
these  will  be  forced  into  the  market  as  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  begins  to  dawn  upon  them. 

There  are  two  diametrically  opposite  arguments 
being  advanced — one  that  there  is  no  need  to  be 
particularly  anxious  about  the  supply  of  soft  coal 
that  will  be  available  should  there  be  a  strike,  as 
the  independent  mines  can  take  care  of  ordinary 
needs  should  the  entire  union  field  cease  operations 
and  besides  it  looks  as  if  the  miners  would  see 
reason  and  accept  moderate  reductions  without  a 
fight.  The  other  argument  is  that  when  the  strike 
comes,  many  who  doubted  that  it  would  come  to 
pass,  seeing  their  supplies  endangered,  will  stampede 
to  buy,  and  this  demand  will  come  from  many  sec¬ 
tions,  with  the  result  pf  raising  the  price;  therefore 
New  Englanders  will  have  to  bid  against  other  sec¬ 
tions  fbr  the  Pocahontas  or  New  River  product; 
and  say  the  proponents  of  this  belief  the  price  at 
Norfolk  will  not  remain  at  $4.75  to  $4.90  as  at 
present  for  pool  1. 

The  present  price  for  strictly  pool  1  New  River 
or  Pocahontas  run-of-mine  still  remains  at  last 
week’s  figure  of  $6.25  per  gross  ton  on  cars  Boston. 
Some  slight  concessions  might  be  made  for  large¬ 
sized  orders,  but  that  price  is  quite  firmly  held. 
Instances  have  been  noted  the  past  week  of  certain 
allotments  sold  for  $5.95,  but  traced  down  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cargo  were  found  to  contain  pool  2, 
and  even  some  pool  4  quality. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  price  is  firm  around  $4.65 
to  $4.85  for  pool  1 ;  $4.55  to  $4.65  for  pool  2,  and 
other  qualities  down  to  $4.20,  though  these  inferior 


grades  are  not  popular  in  New  England.  Bottoms 
can  be  had  for  $0.90  up  to  $1.25,  depending  upon 
drafts  A  ,1,500-ton  barge  went  for  $1.20  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  indicating  the  firmness  at  which  prices  of 
lighter  vessels  hold. 


Some  Stick  to  Pennsylvania  Coal. 

Pennsylvania  bituminous  prices  hold  at  about  last 
week’s  range,  with  Navy  Standard  pool  1,  demanding 
$2.75  to  $3.00  with  some  quotations  reaching  $3.25 
net  ton  mines.  Local  sellers  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
are  obliged  to  go  considerable  distances  inland  to 
dispose  of  their  product,  but  there  are  certain  con¬ 
cerns  that  claim  disposal  of  soft  coal  in  and  near 
Greater  Boston  at  prices  far  above  spot  quotations. 
They  claim  that  a  long  established  trade  in  furnishing 
coal  of  a  superior  grade  to  consumers  who  are  sure 
of  their  supply  and  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  particular  qualities  of  their  coal,  explains  the 
reason  for  the  willingness  to  pay  what  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  premium.  Lower  grades  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  can  be  had  for  considerably  under  $2, 
though  demand  for  anything  cheaper  than  $2.40  is 
rather  light. 

In  the  independent  anthracite  market  prices  have 
firmed  up  somewhat  with  the  exception  of  stove, 
which  has  changed  places  with  egg,  as  the  “drug 
on  the  market.”  Many  mines  have  closed  down, 
and  as  so  many  others  are  not  making  egg  this  size 
has  become  relatively  scarcer.  Egg  is  about  25  cents 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  with  prices  varying  from 
$7.00  to  $7.25;  stove  is  still  to  be  had  under  company 
circular  at  from  $7.90  to  $8.10;  chestnut  is  firm  at 
$8.00  to  $8.25,  while  pea  remains  unchanged  at  $4.75. 
Business  is  somewhat  more  brisk  than  a  few  days 
ago,  and  though  dealers  are  well  stocked  and  the 
weather  unpropitious  for  household  buying,  a  fair 
amount  of  business  is  looked  for  on  the  basis  of 
current  needs  and  colder  weather  expected  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  January  and  February. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  hurry  call  for  hard  coal 
by  householders  due  to  the  cold  snap  that  descended 
upon  New  England,  and  retailers’  equipment  was 
notched  up  to  the  100  per  cent  busy  mark,  but  mild 
weather  succeeded  almost  immediately  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  fill  coal  bins  waned  at  once.  No  rush  to 
buy  pea  coal  developed,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
price  was  cut  $2.50  to  $10.50  about  two  weeks  ago, 
which  is  really  below  cost.  The  cut  in  the  larger 
sizes  of  anthracite  announced  this  week  by  local 
retailers  will  probably  cause  some  purchasing  by 
those  who  believe  there  will  be  no  further  reduc¬ 
tions  until  April  1st. 

Local  dealers  cannot  be  induced  to  lay  in  any 
heavier  stocks  than  they  are  already  burdened  with 
as  they  will  suffer  large  losses  in  their  inventory 
should  there  be  a  cut  at  the  mine  of  $1.50  to  $2.50 
a  ton.  Nor  can  the  public  be  induced  to  buy  coal 
already  bought  at  prevailing  quotations  unless  the 
mine  reduction  comes  off  the  retail  price  at  once. 
This  is  manifestly  unjust,  but  under  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  order  there  is  no  help  for  it.  This  inventory 
loss  must  be  absorbed  in  the  business  or  made  up  in 
some  other  way. 


Learoyd  Going  With  Thorne-Neale. 

„  Arthur  S.  Learoyd,  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh 
<  oal  &  Navigation  Co.,  will  shortly  retire  from  that 
position  to  become  associated  with  the  sales  organi¬ 
zation  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  effective  February 
1st.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  sales  in  New  York  and 
vicinity,  and  his  jurisdiction  will  also  extend  to  New 
England.  The  death  of  Charles  F.  Randolph,  several 
months  ago,  left  a  vacancy  in  the  sales  department 
which  has  not  been  filled  until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Learoyd  was  formerly  a  railroad  man,  having 
been  genera!  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  for  several  years 
previous  to  the  war.  Early  in  1918  he  joined  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Anthracite.  Later  he  was  connected  with 
<he  anthracite  distribution  committee,  which  had  its 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

When  the  committee  disbanded  Mr.  Learoyd  be¬ 
came  ’dentified  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
o.  as  assistant  to  the  president,  being  subsequently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  company. 
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AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Market  Situation  Is  Somewhat  Firmer — Somi 
Export  Inquiries. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  year  saw  a  recover 
from  the  rather  low  rate  of  movement  which  markei 
the  last  week  of  the  old  year  in  coal  dumping 
through  Hampton  Roads.  The  daily  dumpings  dur 
ing  the  last  week  in  December,  1921,  fell  to  35,00 
tons,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  first  week  wa: 
only  a  five-day  week  the  total  tonnage  dumped  ove; 
all  piers  amounted  to  more  than  200,000  tons  or 
daily  average  of  40,000  tons.  The  records  of  co. 
moved  over  all  three  piers  for  the  week  endint 
January  5th  was  201,866  tons,  while  the  previoul 
week  showed  only  173,615  tons  as  compared  wit! 
339,740  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Shipments  from  the  mines  have  been  much  smaller 
due  to  the  usual  holiday  practice  of  a  curtailmen 
in  operations  there.  The  result  has  been  a  particulai 
falling  off  in  stocks  on  hand  at  all  the  piers  ii 
Hampton  Roads,  consequently  the  stocks  are  lowei 
than  they  have  been  in  years.  Only  a  little  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  coal  of  all  classifications,  inside 
and  outside  the  pools,  were  reported  at  the  three 
terminals  at  the  ending  of  last  week.  With  stock; 
low  current  demands  in  the  market  have  been  very 
few.  Bunker  and  export  cargoes  were  very  light 
during  the  week,  and  the  movement  to  New  England 
ports  continues  in  about  the  same  volume  as  for¬ 
merly  reported.  Most  of  the  tonnage  is  now  moving 
direct  from  the  mines  to  steamers  and  barges,  and 
shippers  have  little  occasion  to  resort  to  spot  pur¬ 
chases  to  fill  cargoes. 

The  market  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  has  been 
somewhat  firmer  during  the  week  despite  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  New  England  buyers! 
Current  quotations  are  Pool  1,  $4.75  to  $4.90;  pool 
2,  $4.50  to  $4.65,  while  pools  1  and  2  mixed  were 
quoted  at  $4.65  to  $4.75  per  gross  ton  piers. 

Domestic  Demand  Quiet. 

Domestic  demand  is  still  very  quiet,  though  at 
the  early  part  of  the  week  orders  were  more  frequent 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time,  due  probably 
to  the  few  days  of  cold  weather  which  was  expe¬ 
rienced  the  early  part  of  the  week.  Prices  in  this 
market  showed  a  little  gain  over  the  last  quotations 
offered.  Pocahontas  and  New  River  grades  are 
being  quoted  as  follows:  Lump  at  $3.50  to  $4.00; 
egg  at  $3.00  to  $3.25;  nut  and  slack  mixed  at  $1.10 
to  $1.40  per  net  tons  mines.  With  the  transporta¬ 
tion  tax  no  longer  imposed  on  shipments  from  the 
mines  it  was  expected  that  prices  would  be  somewhat 
lower  for  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  it  appears 
that  the  basis  prices  remains  unchanged,  and  the 
sum  of  8  cents  a  ton  has  been  taken  off  all  freights, 
which  resulted  in  a  saving  of  that  amount  on  the 
cost  at  terminals. 

There  seem  to  be  more  inquiries  recently  for  the 
Euiopean  ports,  but  so  far  no  real  business  has 
developed.  Tonnage  has  been  offering  rather  freely 
of  late  and.  shippers  indicate  some  possibility  of 
working  business  with  refusal  of  tonnage  at  about 
$3.50  per  ton  on  Welsh  form,  as  one  steamer  was 
offered  a  firm  recently  for  Buenos  Aires  at  this  rate, 
but  could  not  be  placed.  Prevailing  charter  rates 
quoted  from  Atlantic  Range  to  West  Coast  of  Italy 
to  Rio  De  Janeiro  and  River  Plate  at 
$3./5  to  $4.00,  and  Nitrate  Range  at  $4.25. 

These  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  January 
of  last  year  when  coal  fixtures  from  Hampton  Roads 
thf  W„est  Coast  of  Italy  were  $6.50  per  ton.  In 
arch,  1921  they  dropped  to  $5.25,  rising  again  in 
Juy  to  $6.00,  then  taking  a  downward  tendency,  I 
reaching,  $4.25  early  in  December.  The  rate  to 
French  Atlantic  ports  also  fluctuated  within  a  nar-  I 
row  range  during  the  year,  dropping  from  $5.00  in 
January  to  $4.50  in  March,  then  rising  again  to 
•  f.?  in  July,  after  which  they  gradually  declined 
until  the  latter  part  of  December  when  vessels  were 
being  offered  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  ton. 


.  Major  W  R.  Coyle,  Weston-Dodson  &  Co.,  y 
.uttS^Urg!1  Wednesday  and  addressed  the  memb< 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 
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Wide  Variation  Shown  in  Scales  Prevailing  in  Several  Competing 
Fields  in  Seaboard  Territory  at  Commencement  of  Year. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Jan.  12.— Central  Pennsylvania  operators  are  much  interested 
in  the  cancellation  by  President  John 
wage  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 


are 

L.  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  the  proposed 
of  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  A  disruption  of 
the  joint  conference  in  which  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  Ohio  operators  refuse 
breaks  down  the  machinery  upon  which  all  basic  wage  scales  m 
of  the  United  States  have  been  based  for  25  years, 
in  the  outlying  districts  have  been  protesting  against  this 

because  the  influence  of  Illinois  and 


The  result  has 
Hot  been  based 


been 

upon 


to  participate 
all  the  union  fields 
The  operators 

method  of  wage  rate  making  for  many  years, 

Indiana  in  the  conference  has  usually  been  prominent.  The  physical  and  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  affecting  Illinois  and  Indiana  do  not  appertain  to  many  of  the 

ether  districts  that  have  been  governed  . 

that  the  wage  rates  built  up  in  the  outlying  districts  have 
the  needs  or  necessities  of  their  own  conditions. 

Central  Pennsylvania  now  finds  itself  with  a  wage  scale  on  a  parity  with  that 
obtaining  in  the  Middle  West,  with  which  it  does  not  compete  in  the  market, 
while  the  wage  rates  obtaining  in  fields  shipping  to  eastern  markets  with  which 
it  does  compete  average  approximately  50  per  cent  lower, 

table  of  rates  in  the  eastern  competitive  held. 

“  ^roup  of  operators  in  Somerset  County  have  made 
another  reduction  in  wage  rates,  approximating  13  per  cent.  Jhis  will  fiirther 
aggravate  a  situation  in  which  this  field’s  production  of  approximately  39.300.0U) 

the  lowest  since  1908.  ...  ^  eastem  bitunlinons  districts 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Bituminous  Prices  in  1921. 

-  •  Tbe  bituminoits^iEHrket  sagged  steadily  through  the  year  1921,  prices  going 
decidedly  lower  than  was  expected.  When  the  seemingly  low  price  quotations 
were  made  a  year  ago  it  was  remarked. by  members  of  the  trade  that  the  bottom 
bad  about  been  reached,  but  such  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  as  the  hgme* 
given  below  will  show.  Probably  not  in  a  whole  year  before  has  the  change 
in  prices  been  uniformely  downward.  The  following  figures  show  tire  situation  : 

•  * » i  i ; 

Month. 

January  . ■•  •  • 

February  . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . . 

Tune  . 

July  . 

August  . 

September  . 


attached 

Since 


tons  was 


as  disclosed  by  the 


December  . 

quotations  are 


and 


Below  are  the  wage  scales  prevailing 

on  January  1st  : 

Rates  in  Effect  January  1,  1922, 


These 

made  now.  For  Jt5i 
oghenv,  Pittsburgh 
of  the  tax  may  now 
Valley  coal  is  not 
marketed  as  mine-run 


Youghiogheny 

Pittsburgh 

Lump. 

and  No.  8  Lump. 

Mine-Run. 

Slack. 

. ..  $4.00 

$3.50 

$3.00 

$2.00 

. . .  3.50 

3.25 

2.75 

2.50 

...  3.50 

3.25 

2.60 

2.00 

.  3.50 

3.25 

2.60 

2.00 

. . .  3.25 

3.00 

2.60 

2.00 

. .  3.25 

2.85 

2.40 

1.85 

. . .  3.00 

2.75 

2.25 

1.85 

. . .  3.00 

2.50 

2.25 

1.75 

. . .  3.00 

2.50 

2.25 

1.75 

.  .  2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

1.60 

. . .  2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

1.50 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

1.50 

per  net  ton 

at  the  mines, 

as  delivered 

prices  are 

->  Cl  4.^ 

not 


ULllYV.  j  ~  - -  1  . 

No.  8  and  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley.  The  throwing  off 


reduce  Trices  a  little  more.  The  reasons 
mentioned  especially  in  the  table  is  that  it  is 

and  is  therefore  included  with  other  coal  of  that  grade. 


that  Allegheny 
practically  all 


Wage 


in  Competitive  Fields  Shipping  to 
Eastern  Markets. 


Boston  Coal  Receipts. 


Central  Pennsylvania 

_  *  - 

'Union  Nonunion 


Con. 
nellsville 


Tug  River  Wind¬ 
ing  Gulf  and 
Pocahontas 


Pick  mining . 

net  ton . . . 

Machine  loading  . 

net  ton  .  u.//^v 

Cutting  and  scraping . 

net  ton  .  aiouu 

Skilled  inside  labor,  hour. 

Other  inside  labor,  hour... 

Dumpers,  weighmen,  trim- 

mers,  hour .  0.88/3 

Other  outside  labor,  hour 


1.1431 


0.9375 

0.909 


0.825 


0.9031  0.626 


0.625 

0.127 

0.625 

0.60 

0.49 

0.45 


0.395 

0.10 

0.625 

0.518 

0.333* 

0.222* 


( 0.50  wide 
}  0.55  narrow 
\  0.35  wide 
I  0.40  narrow 
\  0.08  wide 
|  0.10  narrow 
0.47 
0.40 

0.40 

0.30 


New 

River 

1917  Scale 


0.5911 

0.4732 

0.1071 

0.585 

0.52 


0.52 

0.50 


tons, 
at  a 


Below  is  a  table  of  receipts  of  both  bituminous 
at  Boston,  by  months  during  1919,  1920  and 
glance  the  fluctuations  in 


and  anthracite  coal,  in  gross 
1921,  and  by  it  will  be  seen 


Somerset  County 

-  - - - N 

Meyersdale  Northern 


Westmoreland 

County 

A 


Pick  mining,  net  ton . 

Machine  loading,  net  ton...... 

Cutting  and  scraping,  net  ton. 

Skilled  inside  labor,  hour . 

Other  inside  labor,  hour . 

Dumpers,  weighmen,  trimmers, 

hour  . 

Other  outside  labor,  hour - 


Low 

High' 

Low 

High 

Low 

High  r 

0.67 

0.9031 

0.75 

0.98 

0.55 

0.75 

0.535 

0.66 

0.397 

0.64 

0.11 

0.165 

0.116 

0.14 

0.60 

067 

0.58 

0.625 

0.50 

0.6625 

0.50 

0.64 

0.50 

0.60 

0.40 

0.58 

0  50 

0.64 

0.47 

0.49 

0.35 

0.5437 

0.50 

0.64 

0.31 

0.45 

0.30 

0.50 

Upper 

Potomac 

onunion 

0.67 

0.455 

0.08 

0.49 

0.45 

0.43 

0.40 


Month.  1919. 

January  .  270,004 

February  . 240,389 

March  . ■  •  188,832 

April  . .  •  246,477 

May  . 223,131 

Tune  .  213,588 

July  . . 180,950 

August  . .  •  •  224,578 

September  .  225,183 

October  . 179,699 

November  .  264,574 

December  .  277,613 

Total  .  2,731,913 

Nova  Scotia  tonnage  not  included  in  above. 

Anthracite  receipts  for  the  twelve  months  of 
217  tons,  or  12.2  per  cent  compared,  with  192(1. 
124,413  tons,  or  3.9  per  cent. 


receipts : 

-Bituminous 

1920. 

255,048 

299,436 

323,078 

229.759 
■  294,464 

284.760 
277,537 
261,821 
278,220 
203,725 
172,584 
286,660 

3,167,092 


1921. 
214,263 
194,266 
234,533 
227.781 
209,664  - 
268,617 
233,822' 
353,878 
295,447 
369,766 
317,735 
371,733 
3.291,505 


C 

•Anthracite 

- - > 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

103,005 

106,927 

131,413 

56,732 

88,567 

172,795 

32,422 

136,032 

137,946 

71,730 

109,829 

66,992 

149,055 

139.602 

141.937 

145,692 

163,071 

152,771 

140.993 

132,122 

•  119,916 

101,357 

177,778 

86,750 

127,433 

150,670 

88,176 

102,222 

161,283 

132,154 

127,953 

109,304 

90,355 

117,104 

136,230 

89,293 

1.276.404 

1.606.715 

1,410,498 

1921  show  a  decrease  of  196,- 
.  Bituminous  tonnage  increased 


BY  MONTHS 


SHIPMENTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL, 

of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for  six  years  have  been  as 


The  shipments 
Month  1916 

January  .  c’aqI’Ss 

February  .  5,696,306 

March  .  6,127  351 

Anril  ......  4,528,784 

May  .  5,547,899 

june  .  5,636,975 

July  .  5,432,878 

August  .  5,531,797 

September  .  5,544,076 

October  .  5,780,204 

November .  5,992,997 

December  .  5,582,747 


1917 
5,940,725 
5,178,432 
6,989,075 
5,592,299 
6,917,525 
7,049,037 
6,724,252 
7,019,001 
6,372,756 
7,110,950 
6,545,313 
5,698,945 


1918 

5,726,712 

5,812,082 

7,276,777 

6,368,373 

6,887,256 

6,867,669 

7,084,775 

7,180,923 

6,234,395 

6,296,366 

5,276,659 

5,736,260 


1919 

5,934,231 

3,871,932 

3,938,908 

5,224,715 

5,711,915 

5,619,591 

6,052,334 

6,144,144 

6,687,401 

6,560,150 

5,971,671 

6,138,460 


1920 

5,868,835 

5,046,483 

6,077,821 

4,814,211 

6,155,875 

6,319,957 

6,389,100 

6,207,653 

3,592,954 

6,240,901 

5,765,347 

6,436,320 


1921 

5,740,538 

5,966,101 

5,737,771 

5,967,465 

5,793,895 

6,031,937 

5,462,760 

5,575,115 

5,519,412 

5,872,783 

5,314,014 

4,635,922 


ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  BY  RAILROAD  ROUTES 

Shipments  over  the  lines  of  the  anthracite  coal  carriers  in  the  year  1921  and 
four  years  previous  in  gross  tons  were  as  follows-: 

Companies  1917  1 

Phila.  &  Reading . 14,910,240  14,837,395 

Lehigh  Valley  . 13,969.507  14,287,325 

Jersev  Central  . J8, 286, 640  7,245,27 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West . 12,409,120  11,884.669 

Delaware  &  Hudson .  8,533.716  8,9  4,684 

Pennsylvania  .  5,610,846 

Erie  .  8,841,894  8,641,582 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  West .  2,010,724  2,033,388 

Lehi"h  &  New  England. f3, 949, 172  $3,812,753 

Total  . 77,133,305  76,649,918 


1019 

12,289,893 

12,003,687 

5.941,412 

10,299,834 

8,087,362 

4,801,453 

7,311,009 

1,882,601 

3,232,450 

66.855,462 


1920 

14,078,324 

12,500,839 

5,459,948 

9,891,780 

9,670,402 

5,519,042 

6,461,400 

2,014,654 

3,238,468 

68,915,460 


1921 

13,696,789 

11,956,688 

5,424.785 

10,513,778 

8.264,499 

4,881,114 

7,069,862 

1,604,425 

2,809,006 

67,617,713 


Total 


67,’ 376, 364  77,133, 305  76,649,918  66,855,462  68,915,460  67,617,713 


*  Total 
companies. 


does  not  include 
tl, 388,554  tons  in 


tonnage  ‘hipped  over  the  I-  &  N.  E.  R.  R.  Reported  by  both 
191 7  c-  1475,300  tons  in  1918.  §March  tonnage  estimated. 


Illinois  Operators  to  Cut  Wages. 

The  Illinois  coal  operators  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  week  resulted  in  action  directed  to  bring  an 
immediate  conference  on  miners’  wage  reductions. 
The  operators,  sent  a  telegram  to  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
meeting  be  held  in  the  near  future 
cut. 

They  also  desired  to  discuss  the 
tern,  the  operators  urging 
eliminated 

The  statement  of  Rice  Miller,  of 


insisting  that  a 
to  consider  the 

“check-off”  sys- 
the  system  be 


president  of  the  Illinois  Operators’  Association,  was: 
“Illinois  operators  want  a  meeting  with  the  miners  at 
once  because  they  sincerely  desire  to  secure  proper 
wage  reduction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

No  wage  reduction,  however,  will  be  put  into  effect 
before  next  April,  when  it  is  expected  the  miners 
will  raise  the  strongest  objections  possible  to  block 
the  desires  of  the  operators. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  O.  A.  Blackburn  w.as 


. ...  ■  Refuse  to  Cut  Export  Rates. 

Tlie  eastern  railroads  notified  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  Secretary  Hoover  on  Thurs¬ 
day  that  they  had  decided  to  make  no  reductions  in 
export  rates  on  coal.  In  a  letter  written  for  them 
by  fi.  H.  Coll.ver,  chairman  of  the  eastern  freight 
rate  .  committee,  they  said  they  could  not  afford  to 
risk  their  revenues  by  making  the  reduction  of  $1 
prop'osed  by  the  operators. 
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Retail  Conditions  in  New  York  City. 


Commissioner  V  ought  of  Coal  Merchants  Association  Reviews  Past  Year’s  Events- 
Evils  of  Old  Days  Reappear,  Along  with  Some  New  Ones. 


In  the  course  of  his  annual  report  covering  the 
calendar  year  1921,  Joseph  W.  Vought,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants  Association  of 
New  York  City,  says: 

This  season  has  witnessed  the  resurrection  of 
trade  evils  which  were  common  enough  in  the  past 
hut  which  died  out  with  the  shortage  beginning  in 
1916,  and  lay  buried  until  this  spring.  Some  of  these 
were  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  retailers, 
while  others  might  well  have  been  avoided.  The  first 
of  these,  evils  to  develop  was  the  re-entry  into  the 
field  of  jobbers  handling  independent  steam  sizes  and 
selling  in  cargo  lots. 

Buying  their  supply  often  at  a  dollar  a  ton  under 
Company  prices,  and  having  no  expensive  plant  to 
maintain  or  resulting  overhead  to  bear,  they  quoted 
prices  that  made  it  necessary  for  the  retailer,  if  Mie 
was  to  retain  his  trade,  to  stand  a  loss  or  go  into  the 
wholesale  market  and  buy  low  priced  goods  to  meet 
this  competition.  Smaller  dealers,  whose  steam  ton¬ 
nage  is  not  great,  have  probably  not  suffered  much, 
but  to  those  whose  tonnage  consists  largely  of,  steam 
sizes,  this  jobber  competition  has  been  a  serious  and 
disturbing  factor. 

This  is  a  form  of  competition  which  I  presume 
we  will  never  be  entirely  free  from  and  which  will 
be  limited  only  to  the  extent  of  available  supply  and 
current  demand.  It  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  lies  largely  with  the 
wholesalers,  who  sooner  or  later  must  realize  this 
menace  to  the  retail  trade  who,  in  the  last  analysis, 
are  the  wholesaler’s  distributors  and  constitute  the 
only  reliable  means  for  getting  his  coal  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 

Co-operative  Buying  Proves  a  Failure. 

Co-operative  buying  also  made  its  appearance,  and 
for  a  time  excited  considerable  comment.  An  as¬ 
sociation  of  property  owners,  wholly  in  ignorance-  of 
the  vital  knowledge  of  the  coal  business,  and  thinking 
that  it  was  assured  of  a  large  supply,  circularized 
its  members  offering  coal  so  low  as  to  prohibit  com¬ 
petition.  Some  of  the  orders  booked  were  filled,  but 
the  poor  quality  of  coal,  the  delay  in  deliveries  and 
the  constantly  increasing  price  so  disgusted  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  cancelled  their  orders  and  placed  them 
with  the  regular  dealers. 

Except  for  the  trouble  and  time  spent  in  explain¬ 
ing  why  they  could  not  meet  the  competition,  the 
established  trade  lost  little  by  this  flurry.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  gain  soniethiug  through  it,  as 
many  customers  have  learned  that  their  safety  and 
protection  lie  in  the  yards  and  pockets  which  are  at 
their  service  the  year  round. 

A  few  new  concerns  have  acquired  plants  and  have 
taken  on  tonnage  at  figures  below  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  but  they  have  been  disturbing  more  through 
their  quotations  than  the  actual  tonnage  they  have 
delivered. 

Some  Dealers  Too  Anxious  for  Business. 

It  would  seem  that  the  many  elements  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with  and  against  which  the  retailer  must 
protect  his  trade,  were  of  themselves  sufficient,  but 
evidently  there  were  those  who  thought  not.  Their 
policy  indicated  a  recurrence  of  that  disease  so  aptly 
named  by  Mr.  Rice  “Tonnagitis,”  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  uncertain  market  and  the  failure 
of  the  trade  generally  to  add  to  their  selling  price 
the  August  and  September  wholesale  increases. 

Giving  due  consideration  to  so-called  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  exceeded  the 
demand,  still  I  cannot  see  any  justification  for  the 
persistently  low,  and  ofttimes  ridiculous  quotations 
made  by  established  and  experienced  retailers,  or  for 
reviving  that  long  condemned  practice  of  inducing 
buyers  who  ordinarily  bought  in  net  tons,  to  take 
cargo  lots. 

You  have  been  in  business  for  many  years  and 
know  that  it  does  not  take  much  to  upset  this  mar¬ 


ket.  'i  on  are  fully  aware  that  you  cannot  accumu¬ 
late  tonnage  at  lowr  prices  and  expect  the  man  from 
whom  that  tonnage  has  been  taken,  to  sit  still  and 
see  his  business  leave  him  without  putting  up  a  fight. 
^  ou  have  learned  by  experience  that  each  individual 
sale  has  its. effect  upon  the  market;  that  a  quotation 
below  cost  is  depressing  and  sales  made  on  a  proper 
basis  inspire  confidence  and  tend  toward  healthy  con¬ 
ditions. 

No  excuse  can  be  found  through  ignorance  of 
costs,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  trade  generally 
1  ceps  proper  books  and  employs  competent  account¬ 
ants,  who,  if  they  have  given  full  service,  must  have 
con\  inced  you  of  the  potency  of  the  various  cost 
factors  which,  if  ignored,  point  the  wav  to  failure 
and  bankruptcy. 


Cut  Rate  Business  Not  Profitable. 


\  et  with  all  this  knowledge  some  have  chosen  to 
demoralize  the  business  for  the  sake  of  some  ad¬ 
ditional  tonnage,  which  can  be  held  only  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  was  taken  and  without  much 
chance  of  its  ever  being  brought  to  a  footing  that 
will  show  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  developments  of  1921  may  be  only  what  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  process  of  getting  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.  1  will  not  argue  the  question,  but  do  you  not 
. >elie\  e  that  the  transition  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  proceeding  along  orderly  and  intelligent  lines, 
rather  than  by  catch  as  catch  can  methods  that  in- 
\olve  the  giving  up  of  sound  business  principles, 
the  i  epudiation  of  fair  practices  and  the  sacrificing 
of  legitimate  profits? 

b  ou  have  been  through  several  years  of  business 
\\  hen  there  was  nothing  much  to  worry  about  but 
supply,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  that  prosperous 
period,  it  may  be  that  the  undesirable  features  of 
this  year  have  become  magnified  and  distorted  out 
of  proportion  to  their  true  dimensions.  Even  so, 
there  remains  plenty  in  the  situation  to  provide  food 
for  serious  thought. 


The  Pending  Coal  Control  Bills. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  the 
coal  trade  has  been  singled  out  by  legislators  at 
Washington  as  the  one  industry  particularly  in  need 
of  regulation.  This  season  has  brought  the  usual 
crop,  hence  we  are  confronted  with  the  Newton  Bill, 
H.  R.  No.  8405  and  the  Kenyon  Bill  S.  No.  2557’, 
now  pending.  These  are  similar  measures  and  drawn 
along  the  lines  of  the  Calder  and  the  Frelinghuysen 
bills,  and  are  objectionable  for  the  same  general  rea¬ 
sons  as  were  the  preceding  bills.  Their  defeat  is 
something  toward  which  the  whole  trade  should 
stand  united. 

Briefly,  the  bill  permits  a  profit  of  forty  cents  per 
ton  on  tonnage  not  exceeding  12,000  tons  for  any 
fiscal  year.  As  the  tonnage  increases  above  this 
amount,  the  permissible  profit  decreases  until  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  60,000  tons  or  over,  with  an  allowed  profit 
of  12j4c.  per  ton,  is  reached. 

Evidently  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  give  a 
larger  profit  to  the  smaller  dealer.  In  theory  this 
is  all  very  fine,  but  would  it  work  out  in  practice? 
We  know  that  under  anything  like  normal  condi¬ 
tions  the  price  of  coal  in  this  market  must  be  more 
or  less  uniform  if  there  is  to  be  even  a  reasonable 
degree  of  prosperity.  Bitter  competition  has  taught 
us  that  the  public  expects  one  dealer  to  sell  as  low 
as  another,  and  that  if  he  does  not,  his  trade  will 
transfer  its  patronage  to  other  firms  with  whom  it 
can  dc  business  to  better  advantage. 

In  the  face  of  this,  how  could  a  small  dealer, 
whose  costs  are  certainly  no  less  than  his  larger 
neighbor,  hope  to  obtain  a  profit  of  40c.  per  ton 
against  a  competitor  whose  price  includes  a  profit 
of  only  12^c.  per  ton?  It  can’t  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  arrive  when  legislation  fair 


to  the  coal  trade,  of  benefit  to  the  public,  and  free 
from  the  old  familiar  socialistic  and  paternalistic  ear¬ 
marks  will  be  offered.  When  that  day  comes  there 
will  be  no  opposition  from  coal  men,  but  until  then 
the  trade  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the 
right  to  run  its  business,  which,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  best  and  most  effectively  controlled  by  those 
two  old  reliable  regulators,  supply  and  demand. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  report  that  our  credit 
and  collection  department  has,  during  the  eleven 
months,  ending  November  30th,  sustained  its  past  rec¬ 
ord,  and  this  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  hardest  years 
in  our  experience,  and  the  only  year  I  can  recall 
when  accounts  turned  in  were,  for  the  most  part,  dis¬ 
puted  on  the  ground  of  difference  in  price’  and 
inferior  quality,  a  class  of  claims  which  requires 
more  time  and  effort  to  adjust  satisfactorily  than 
those  on  which  payment  is  held  up  for  the  more  com¬ 
mon  reasons. 

Our  books  show  that  of  the  $110,068.15  submitted 
for  collection,  we  have  secured  $73,856.93,  which  is 
$12,274.04  more  than  was  collected  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  Of  this,  $70,544.53  was  collected 
by  the  Association  without  suit. 


INDICTMENTS  DISMISSED 


Judge  Refuses  to  Hold  Niagara  Falls  Coal 
Dealers  for  Trial. 


Lockport,  N.  Y,  Jan.  7.-Judge  Hickey  in  county 
court  handed  down  a  decision  dismissing  the  indict¬ 
ments  returned  last  June  by  a  grand  jury  against  eight 
retail  coal  dealers  of  Lockport  in  which  they  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  fix  prices.  The  dealers 
are  Michael  J.  Crowe,  Richard  Williamson,  Edward 
Huich,  Charles  E.  Lansom,  George  A.  Hinch,  George 
r.  Wicker,  Robert  H.  Hovey  and  Louis  F.  Fraser 

The  evidence  related  entirely  to  a  contract  for 
coal  for  the  local  schools,  the  claim  being  that  the 
coal  dealers  on  or  about  April  21st,  1921,  submitted 
bids,  all  of  which  were  the  same  in  price  and  not 
competitive. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  case,  and  one  illus¬ 
trating  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  the  coal 
trade  even  by  those  clothed  with  judicial  authority, 
is  the  text  of  the  judge’s  decision.  Although  he  found 
there  was  no  evidence  against  the  defendants  that 
would  justify  him  in  holding  them  for  trial,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  he  thought  someone  connected  with  the 
industry  should  go  to  jail.  Here  is  what  he  said  in 
dismissing  the  indictments: 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  someone  some¬ 
where  deserves  to  be  in  jail  for  improper  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  industry  or  of  the  coal  market  But 
an  examination  of  the  record  discloses  that  there 
was  no  evidence  submitted  to  the  grand  jury  in  this 
case  of  such  a  character  that,  viewed  in  its  most 
favorable  light  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  would  warrant  the  court  in  submitting  it  to  a 
trial  jury  to  pass  upon.  The  district  attorney  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  as  I  understand  it,  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  found  contrary  to  his  advice.  It  follows 
that  the  indictment  as  to  all  the  defendants  must  be 
and  hereby  is  set  aside.” 

Another  evidence  of  unreasoning  public  hostility 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  indictments  were  re¬ 
turned  by  the  grand  jury  in  spite  of  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  opposition. 


Move  to  Collect  Anthracite  Tax. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  12.— Blanks  for  filing  taj 
returns  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  anthracite 
tax  law  are  being  prepared  by  the  auditor-general’: 
department  to  be  sent  out  to  anthracite  producers 
Regardless  of  the  case  now  pending  in  the 
Dauphin  County  Court  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  the  auditor-general  will  proceed  with  the 
collection  of  the  tax,  it  is  announced.  Anthracite 
operators  are  expected  to  file  returns  whether  or  not 
they  receive  blanks.  The  penalties  provided  by  the 
act  are  extremely  drastic,  involving  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment  for  a  year  or 
more. 

The  tax  is  one  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  assessed 
market  value  of  all  anthracite  coal  mined  in  the 
State. 
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British  Exports  Near  Pre-War  Level. 


Foreign  Shipments  for  One  Week  in  December  Are  Practically  Double  Those  of  a 
Year  Ago  and  Not  Far  Short  of  Corresponding  Week  in  1913. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Cardiff,  Jan.  3. — Welsh  collieries  have  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  year  1921  with  no  feelings  of  regret,  for 
it  was  a  year  full  of  disasters  and  difficulties.  On 
every  hand,  however,  Cardiff  collieries  are  now  feel¬ 
ing  highly  pleased,  for  the  closing  stages  of  1921 
indicated  that  the  British  coal  trade  as  a  whole  was 
rising  from  the  depression  which  for  so  many  months 
enveloped  the  export  trade. 

All  collieries  of  South  Wales  are  full  up  with 
orders  and  the  market  prices  keep  firm.  In  certain 
cases  the  First  Admiralty  list  collieries  are  sold  for 
some  weeks  ahead,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
supplies  to  be  obtained.  The  second  class  smokeless 
steam  coal  collieries  are,  howeevr,  not  so  fortunately 
placed  but  they  are  far  from  being  in  want  of  orders. 

Coal  outputs  for  the  week  ended  December  17th 
indicate  that  they  are  still  on  the  rise,  and  in  South 
Wales  alone  over  one  million  tons  were  raised  in  that 
week.  The  total  British  output  was  5,026,800  tons,  as 
against  5,307,000  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1920. 
The  National  output  for  the  week  ended  December 
17th  was  the  highest  weekly  output  for  the  year  of 
1921. 

Output  by  Districts. 

The  District  returns  as  officially  listed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are: 

District  „ 

Dec.  6  Dec.  10  Dec.  17 

Northumberland  ...  245,200  240,200  258,100 

Durham  . .  602,500  635,100  672,300 

Yorkshire  .  820,900  850,500  895,500 

Lancashire  .  391.400  412,700  422,500 

dX  574,000  604.800  630,300 

Stafford  .  357,400  369,400  357,200 

SOUTH  WALES.  947,700  906,600  1,013,300 

Other  English  Dis..  86,600  88,500  92,600 

Scotland  .  667,600  687,300  685,000 

Totals  .  4,693,300  4,855,100  5,026,800 

The  weekly  increasing  outputs  would  ordinarily 
help  the  export  market  and  assist  in  a  steadiness  of 
prices,  but  the  increase  in  outputs  is.  counteracted  by 
the  increases  which  are  taking  place  in  export?. 

Rail  Rates  Reduced  15%. 

A  further  assistance  to  the  export  trade  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  rail  rates  are  reduced  as  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1922.  The  average  net  decrease  in 
rates  on  coal  in  South  Wales  are  about  15%  m  pit 
to  port  costs,  but  the  reductions  are  regarded  by  the 
coal  trade  as  being  very  unsatisfactory  and  are  un¬ 
likely  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  collieries 
during  1921  made  heavy  losses  and  they  are  eaget 
to  seize  upon  this  slight  concession  of  the  railway 
companies  as  an  assistance  to  recover  those  losses. 
This  is  possible  while  the  heavy  export  demand  keeps 
up  and  they  are  not  called  upon- to  lower  their  prices. 

In  August,  1920,  railway  rates  on  coal  were  in¬ 
creased  by  100%,  and  in  addition  a  flat  rate  of  6d 

was  added.  , 

A  pre-war  rail  rate  of  1/-  therefore  was  made 

2/6 

This  old  100%  increase  is  reduced  to  a  75%  in¬ 
crease  and  the  6d  flat  rate  is  reduced  to  4d  so  that 
a  1921  rail  rate  on  a  ton  of  coal  of  2/6  now  becomes 
under  the  new  scale  2/1. 

Local  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  been  passing 
resolutions  stating  that  they  consider  these  reduced 
rates  as  being  very  unsatisfactory  and  are  pressing 
for  further  attention  being  given  to  reduce  them 
further  in  order  that  prices  may  be  reduced  to  the 

consumer.  ,  ,  „ 

Dock  charges  at  Cardiff  are  further  reduced  as 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1922,  but  the  reductions  are 
only  thought  to  represent  approximately  2d  on  each 

ton  of  coal  shipped.  t„„0  .  nc 

During  the  week  ended  December  23rd,  513,728  to  s 
of  coal  were  exported  from  Cardiff  district  ports, 
cornered  with  265,178  in  1920  and  596,595  in  the 


same  period  of  1913.  In  the  above  week  92,265  tons 
were  exported  to  South  America,  176,707  tons  to 
France,  56,605  to  Italy,  27,882  to  Spain,  14,964  to 
Portugal,  and  80,864  to  British  coaling  depots. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

Prices  on  the  Cardiff  market  keep  very  firm  with 
no  sign  of  an  immediate  fall  and  the  following  may 
lie  taken  as  the  approximate  ruling  prices : 

Large 

Best  Admiralties  .  25/6  to  26/- 

Second  Admiralties  .  24/9  to  25/- 

Best  Drys  .  25/-  to  26/- 

Inferior  Large  .  22/6  to  25/- 

Best  Monmouthshires  .  23/6  to  24- 

Second  Monmouthshires  .  22/6  to  23/6 

Ordinary  Cardiff  Large .  22/6  to  23/6 

Smalls 

Best  Steams  .  17/-  to  19/6 

Ordinaries  .  14/-  to  17/- 

Inferiors  .  12/6  to  14/ 

Washed  Nuts  .  27/6  to  40/- 

Washed  Smalls  .  18/6  to  21/- 

Coke  .  32/6  to  37/6 

Patent  Fuel  .  26/-  to  28/6 

Freight  Rates  from  Cardiff. 

The  freight  market  at  Cardiff  remains  irregular. 
There  is  plenty  of  tonnage  available  to  meet  demands, 
but  with  the  intervention  of  the  holiday  period  there 
has  been  some  slight  congestion  which  usually 
prevails. 

Latest  ruling  freights  from  Cardiff  are: 

Alexandria  .  14/6  Gibraltar  .  10/- 

Algiers  .  11/-  Havre  .  7/6 

Amsterdam  .  7/-  Huelva  . .  11/6 

Almeria  .  12/6  Las  Palmas  .  10/6 

Antwerp  .  7/-  Lisbon  .  W/9 

Bahia  Blanca .  17/9  -Malaga  .  12/- 

Barcelona  .  13/6  Malta  .  13/- 

Bayonne  .  8/6  Marseilles  .  12/6 

Brest  .  6/9  Montevideo  .  18/6 

Cadiz  .  13/-  Naples  .  13/- 

Caen  .  7/6  Oporto  .  15/- 

Cartagena  .  13/6  Piraeus  .  16/- 

Casablanca  .  14/-  P ort  Said  . .  14/6 

Cherbourg  .  7/-  Rio  de  Janeiro -  15/9 

Colombo  .  20/6  Rotterdam  .  7/3 

Constantinople  -  16/6  Rouen  .  8/- 

Genoa-Savona  .  12/-13/-  Singapore  .  20/3 

Ghent  .  8/3  Venice  .  14/6 


Year  Closes  with  Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
at  Very  Low  Ebb. 

Daily  rate  of  soft  coal  production  in  the  closing 
week  of  the  year  1921  showed  little  change  from 
that  of  the  week  before,  but  the  weekly  output  of 
course  was  less,  on  account  of  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day,  amounting  to  only  5,960,000  tons.  The 
bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  be¬ 
low  with  comparisons  for  1920 : 

r - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

December  10  .  7,312,000  12,865,000 

December  17  .  7,063,000  12,156,000 

December  24  .  7,450,000  9,686,000 

December  31  .  5,960.000  9,633,000 

Bituminous  production  in  1921  is  estimated  at. 
406,990,000  tons  by  the  Geological  Survey,  this 
comparing  with  556,516,000  tons  in  1920;  465,860,- 
000  tons  in  1919;  579,386.000  tons  in  1918,  and  551,- 
790,000  tons  in  1917. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  anthracite  collieries 
were  closed  because  of  the  light  demand,  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  last  week  of  1921  dropped  to  862,000 
tons,  or  barely  half  that  of  Christmas  week  a  year 
ago.  Production  for  several  weeks  past,  as  estimated 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  in  the  following 
comparative  statement : 

r— Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

December  10  .  1,703,000  1,933,000 

December  17  .  1,664,000  1,998,000 

December  24  .  1,338,000  1,641,000 

December  31  .  862,000  1,597,000 


Production  of  All  Coal,  1911-1921. 

The  following  table  compares  the  1921  production 
of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  with  the  out¬ 
put  in  the  ten  years  preceding,  the  figures  being 
expressed  in  million  net  tons : 


Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

All 

cite 

nous 

coal 

1911  . 

.  90 

406 

496 

1912  . 

.  84 

450 

534 

1913  . 

.  92 

478 

570 

1914  . 

.  91 

423 

514 

1915  . 

.  89 

443 

532 

1916  . 

.  88 

503 

591 

1917  . 

.  100 

552 

652 

1918  . 

.  99 

579 

678 

1919  . 

.  88 

466 

554 

1920  . 

.  89 

557 

646 

1921  . 

.  88 

407 

495 

Mine  Cave  Appeals. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Jan.  12.— Energetic  action  taken 
within  the  last  few  days  by  the  Scranton  Board  of 
Trade  insures  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  Kohler- 
Fowler  mine-cave  laws  in  their  tests  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  first  test  before  the  court  comes  in  the  case 
taken  up  from  Luzerne  County,  upon  which  Judge 
Fuller  has  already  ruled  adversely  to  the  bills.  Coun¬ 
sel  has  been  retained  by  the  local  business  men’s  or¬ 
ganization,  as  well  as  by  certain  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations  that  are  interested  in  the  defense  of  the  acts. 

By  direction  of  the  Governor,  Attorney  General 
Alter  has  advised  the  Mayor  of  Scranton  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scranton  Board  of  Trade  that  the  State 
will  be  glad  to  render  any  possible  assistance  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  mine-cave  legislation.  The  letters  were 
sent  in  reply  to  requests  for  information  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  State  in  the  litigation. 


The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  has  filed  an  application 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
construction  of  a  29-mile  road  from  Aurora,  Ill.,  to 
joliet  Ills.,  which  will  aid  in  moving  coal  from  the 
Indiana  coal  fields  to  the  Northwest,  without  it  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  through  the  Chicago  terminals. 


Commenting  upon  the  above  figures,  the  Geological 
Survey  says : 

“Thus  while  the  anthracite  production  in  1921  com¬ 
pares  not  unfavorably  with  the  years  preceding  (ex¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  the  war  years  1917  and  1918,  with 
their  unprecedented  output  of  washery  coal),  the  1921 
production  of  bituminous  coal  is  the  smallest  since 
1911. 

“This  fact  means  more  than  simple  comparison 
with  the  tonnages  would  indicate,  for  bituminous 
production  in  the  United  States  normally  increases 
rapidly.  From  1891  to  1901,  for  example,  it  nearly 
doubled.  From  1901  to  1911  it  almost  doubled  again. 
That  this  phenomenal  rate  of  increase  should  continue 
during  the  decade  1911  to  1921  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  the  record  of  1920  showed  that  normal 
production  is  now  not  far  short  of  550,000,000  tons. 

“The  record  of  1921  means,  therefore,  more  than 
a  temporary  setback  to  thl  tonnage  of  1911.  It  means 
a  prostration  as  acute  as  that  which  followed  the 
panic  of  1893,  if  indeed  not  more  acute.” 

In  the  nine  months,  January  1st  to  August  1st,  1921, 
coal  imports  into  Egypt  amounted  to  698,000  tons, 
of  which  362,000  tons  came  from  the  United  States, 
213000  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  72,000  tons 
from  British  South  Africa,  38,000  tons  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  few  small  consign¬ 
ments  from  other  sources. 
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Boston  Notes 

F.  A.  Bassett,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been  call¬ 
ing  on  friends  in  the  local  trade  this  week. 

H.  M.  Stagg,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Collieries,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  avenue,  was  a  recent  Boston 
visitor. 

Robert  C.  Hill,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  is 
enjoying  a  month’s  hunting  trip  in  western 
Florida. 

R.  E.  Lewers,  secretary  of  the  A.  W.  Hillebrand 
Co.,  who  has  been  suffering  from  a  carbuncle  for 
several  weeks,  is  now  pretty  well  recovered. 

J.  J.  Hobbs,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  booked 
to  sail  on  the  Paris  next  Wednesday.  He  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  spend  a  month  or  two  getting  in  touch 
with  the  coal  situation  in  Europe. 

Fred  D.  Gearhart,  formerly  export  manager  for 
the  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal  Co.,  is  about  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  on  his  own 
account,  having  leased  an  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
No,  1  Broadway. 

In  connection  with  the  merger  of  Burns  Bros,  and 
Wm.  Farrell  &  Son,  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
stockholders  of  both  companies  this  week  asking  for 
the  deposit  of  old  stock  with  the  New  York  Trust 
Co.  in  exchange  for  the  new  securities. 

Frederic  E.  Gunnison,  who  was  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Brooklyn  during  the  war,  died  at  a  hospital  in 
that  borough  last  Wednesday,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Lawyers  Title  & 
Trust  Co,,  and  was  also  a  well-known  lawyer. 

Albertus  Rankin,  who  represented  the  Empire 
Coal  Mining  Co.  in  this  city  for  several  years,  has 
resigned  and  E.  J.  Hauber,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  company,  is  here  from  the  Philadelphia  head¬ 
quarters  to  take  charge  of  the  local  office  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

The  A.  R.  Miles  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  London,  have  been  appointed  for¬ 
eign  bunker  and  export  agents  of  the  Knickerbocker 
P'uel  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway.  The  Miles  company  has 
for  many  years  been  largely  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  coal  to  South  American  and  European 
markets. 

The  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  will 
move  some  time  between  now  and  February  1st  from 
60  West  street  to  No.  1  Broadway,  where  it  was 
located  for  many  years  previous  to  1920.  C.  D. 
Brackenridge,  the  company’s  sales  agent,  shares  the 
belief  of  many  other  former  tenants  of  No.  1  that 
the  old  location  was  the  best,  and  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  return.  He  will  occupy 
a  corner  office  on  the  eleventh  floor,  fronting  on 
both  Broadway  and  Battery  Place. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  which  is  working  on  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  coal  contracts  and  specifications  held  a 
meeting  at  316  Hudson  street  last  Tuesday.  Coal 
men  present  included  George  H.  Bayne,  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Payne  and  Alfred  D.  Thompson,  of  this  city, 
and  L.  C.  Frey,  of  Lansford,  Pa.,  fuel  engineer  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  The  committee 
also  includes  representatives  of  large  consumers,  a 
representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agents,  and  independent  chemists  and  fuel 
engineers.  Hubb  Bell  is  chairman.  Besides  the 
matter  of  standardizing  bituminous  contracts,  the 
question  of  re-sizing  anthracite  was  discussed. 


A  Poor  Little  Rich  Boy. 

A  large  retail  coal  company  in  a  mid-west  city 
a  concern  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000,  handling 
also  building  supplies,  writes  us,  under  the  personal 
signature  of  its  vice-president  and  treasurer,  relative 
to  discontinuance  of  paper :  “The  publication  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  valuable.  None  the  less  we  find  it 
extremely  desirable  to  watch  all  our  pennies  just  now.” 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  of  Middletown, 
Ohio,  has  taken  over  the  Ashland  Iron  &  Mining 
Co.,  whose  properties  include  a  coal  mine  in  Boyd 
County,  Ky.,  as  well  as  iron  works  in  that  state. 


A  city  shipper  gets  a  letter  from  a  consumer  stating 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  mine-run  coal  at  $1.75. 
The  dealer  wonders  what  the  coal  below  that  price 
must  be  made  of. 

The  only  coal  man  on  the  tickets  for  trustee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  S.  V.  R.  Spaulding,  of 
Spaulding  &  Spaulding,  extensive  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  coal  here. 

W.  C.  Tait,  of  the  Buffalo  Fuel  Co.,  is  off  on  an 
extended  trip  through  the  coal-consuming  territory 
eastward,  probably  visiting  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  before  returning. 

The  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland  has 
opened  an  office  at  502  Marine  Trust  building,  with 
Martin  F.  Murphy,  manager.  Mr.  Murphy  lives  in 
Buffalo  and  has  been  in  the  purchasing  department 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  for  a  long  time.  He 
will  sell  iron  as  well  as  coal. 

A  report  from  the  custom  house  at  Sodus  Point, 
Lake  Ontario,  states  that  163,000  tons  of  soft  coal 
have  been  shipped  from  there  by  lake  during  the  past 
season.  This  is  the  largest  amount  for  a  long  time, 
but  more  would  have  been  moved  but  for  difficulty 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  harbor. 

The  bowling  tournament  of  the  Buffalo  District 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  has 
been  arranged  and  bowling  will  begin  regularly  on 
Friday  night  at  the  Floss  alleys  on  Washington  street. 
There  are  six  teams  of  six  or  more  men  listed.  The 
arrangements  have  been  made  mostly  by  Chairman 
R.  H.  Davison  of  the  entertainment  committee. 


Death  of  Roswell  S.  Price. 

The  sudden  death  of  Roswell  S.  Price,  president 
of  the  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  which  occurred  in 
Buffalo  on  January  8th,  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
members  of  the  trade  and  his  numerous  friends,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  trade  in  that  city,  though  for 
the  past  few  years  located  elsewhere  in  the  interest 
of  the  business  of  the  company. 

He  came  to  Buffalo  about  30  years  ago,  from  his 
home  in  Newark,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
51  years  ago,  and  for  several  years  was  connected 
with  a  railroad  office  and  then  with  the  Underhill 
Coal  Co.,  being  a  cousin  of  President  Irving  S. 
Underhill  He  then  engaged  with  the  Stickney  Coal 
Co.,  where  the  Stickney-Price  Coal  Co.  was  organ¬ 
ized  after  a  time.  This  company  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  which  soon  separated 
from  the  Stickney  interest  and  Mr.  Price  was  made 
its  president. 

The  organization  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  taking  care  of  certain  mining  interests  of  the 
Panhandle  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  from  the  first  did  a  fine  business.  About 
1617  it  was  found  that  an  office  was  needed  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  so  Mr.  Price  located  there,  leaving  the  Buffalo 
office  in  charge  of  Treasurer  George  A.  Hughes.  A 
year  ago  or  so  the  principal  office  was  moved  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Mr.  Price  went  with  it.  When  he 
fell  ill  he  returned  to  Buffalo  and  underwent  an 
operation,  from  which  he  did  not  fully  rally. 

Mr.  Price  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  three  children,  also  two  brothers, 
Perry  G.  Price,  a  coal  dealer  of  Newark,  N.  Y.- 
and  Allerton  R.  Price,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  pall  bearers  were  all  coal  men,  J.  R.  Barnett, 
F.  J.  Durdan,  O.  K.  Porter,  C.  J.  Renwick  and 
J  T.  Roberts,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  B.  Graham,  of 
Pittsburgh. 


Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  last 
week  amounted  to  81,000  tons,  a  falling  off  of  7,000 
tons  compared  with  the  closing  week  of  1921.  The 
curtailment  of  output  and  the  cleaning  up  of  dis¬ 
tress  lots  has  given  .  a  slightly  firmer  tone  to  the 
market.  Spot  furnace  coke  is  bringing  around  $3,  and 
foundry  about  $3.75. 


The  number  of  new  locomotives  and  freight  cars 
built  during  the  past  year  was  the  smallest  since  a 
record  of  equipment  statistics  has  been  kepi. 


W.  M.  W.  Spring,  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.,  has 
gone  to  New  York  for  a  few  days  on  business. 

William  T.  Tams,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Gulf  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  of  Tams,  W.  Va.,  has  been  calling  on  the 
trade  the  past  week. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  reports  that  in 
the  11  months  ended  November  30th,  consumption 
of  coal  amounted  to  190,552  tons  at  an  average  cost 
of  $7.83  per  ton. 

The  many  friends  of  Arthur  P.  Bryant,  vice- 
president  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.,  of  Boston,  are 
anxious  over  his  serious  illness.  He  has  been  under 
doctors’  and  nurses’  care  more  than  a  week,  having 
been  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 

William  B.  Snow,  of  Malden,  who  has  been 
designated  as  a  special  investigator  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  the  New  England  district  on 
retail  prices  under  the  Congressional  legislation 
which  is  seeking  to  ascertain  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  the  inequality  of  deflation,  has  been  calling 
on  local  coal  men  and  rounding  out  fuel  statistics 
for  his  report. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  Department  of  Correction  have  called  for  bids 
on  approximately  4,750  tons  of  semi-bituminous  coal 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  five  institutions  under  the 
former  and  three  under  the  latter  department  until 
about  July  1st.  Bids  must  be  in  not  later  than  noon, 
January  16th.  The  coal  asked  for  is  equivalent  to 
pool  1  quality,  with  74.50  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon 
and  14,600  B.  t.  u. 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  largest  retailer  in  this 
section;  Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Co.,  Stetson 
Loal  Co.  and  other  anthracite  dealers,  announced 
Wednesday  a  50-cent  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the 
larger  sizes  of  hard  coal.  New  prices  are  furnace, 
$14.75;  egg,  $14.75;  stove  and  nut,  $15.00.  The  ex¬ 
planation  given  was  that  this  cut  was  a  reflection  of 
the  elimination  of  the  Government  tax  on  coal 
treight  charges — 3  per  cent — and  lower  water  rates 
from  New  York'  to  Boston.  The  coal  railroads’ 
boat  chartering  rates  have  been  $1.55,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  in  view  of  fewer  shipments,  outside 

Figures  have  been  made  public  showing  that  the 
average  cost  of  bituminous  coal  per  net  ton  for 
the  New  England  roads  for  the  10  months  ended 
October  31,  1921,  including  freight,  was  $7.44  per 
ton,  compared  with  $7.80  per  ton  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1920.  This  is  about  double  the 
fuel  charges  for  roads  in  other  regions,  such  as 
the  Central  Western  region  with  average  in  10 
months  of  $3.76,  and  with  the  Ohio-lndiana-Alle- 
gheny  region  with  $3.74,  and  the  Pocahontas  region 
with  $3.78.  The  next  highest  to  the  New  England 
average  for  the  foregoing  period  is  that  of  the 
Northwestern  region  with  $4.63,  after  which  come 
Great  Lakes  region  with  $4.39;  Southern  District 
with  $4.04,  and  Southwestern  region  $4.01.  As  in¬ 
dicating  the  handicap  under  which  New  England 
railroads  are  laboring  in  the  matter  of  fuel  expense 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  average  cost  per  net  ton 
for  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  during  those  10 
months  was  $4.20. 


Interstate  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Formed. 

H.  S.  Lewis,  for  the  past  twenty  years  associated  j 
with  the  coal  and  coke  business  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  International  Fuel  &  Iron  Corporation,  and. John 
Robinson,  Jr.,  also  well  known  in  the  coal  trade,  in  [ 
which  he  has  been  active  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  have  organized  the  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  offices  at  409  Common¬ 
wealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  wholesale  business  in  high  and  low  volatile 
gas,,  steam  and  by-product  coal  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  fields,  and  also  in 
Connellsville  foundry  and  furnace  coke,  and  all  grades 
and  sizes  of  by-product  coke. 

The  company  is  in  process  of  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be 
capitalized  at  $25,000,  of  which  $5,000  has  already  j 
been,  paid  in. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES 

South  American  Quotations  on  Lower  Basis 
Owing  to  Good  Return  Business. 

In  their  weekly  freight  circular  dated  January  9th, 
W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 

“Since  our  last  report  we  have  chartered  a  few 
steamers  for  export  coal,  but  none  of  these  fixtures 
are  worthy  of  comment. 

“Rates  to  Europe  are  practically  unchanged.  The 
Russian  Relief  is  only  using  American  tonnage  for 
heavy  grain,  and  consequently  this  business  has  had 
no  effect  on  the  freight  market  on  coal  cargoes, 
which  are  carried  under  foreign  flag. 

“To  the  east  coast  of  South  America  rates  are 
softer,  owing  to  the  good  homeward  business  now 
obtainable.  The  situation  is  unchanged  to  the  West 

Indies.’’  , 

Rates  by  steamer  were  reported  to  be  about  as 

follows,  those  to  South  American  ports  being  based 
on  the  Welsh  form  of  charter,  which  can  be  shaded 
considerably  on  the  July  form: 

Europe. 

West  Italy  . .  3.75-4.00  1,000 

Trieste  Venice  .  4.25-4.50  1,000 

Ma  e  lies  .  3.75-4.00  1,000 

p™  . .  4.25-4.50  1,000 

Port  Said"'.'... .  4.00  1,000 

Alexandria  . . .  •' .  4.00  , 

Constantinople  .  4.75 

Gibraltar  .  3-50  1,000 

Teneriffe  .  3.25-3.50  500 

S» . 3.50-375  m 

South  America. 

BUSefreS,UlPlaU:“0n-  3.25-3.50  500 

tevideo  ••••••••  .  3.75-4.00  500 

„a  . .  500 

Rosario  . /  ““A  qf)0 

West  Indies. 

Havana  .  1.50-1.60  600 

SaguT  Cardenas  . 2.15-2.35  300 

Cienfuegos  .  2.25-2.50  400 

Caibarien  .  7  70-2  30  500 

Manzanillo  .  2.75-2.85  300 

Bermuda  .  2.10-2.30  400 

pinP,°ons  . 2.10-2.35  500 

St^Lucia . !! .  2.10-2.25  500 

Santiago  . 2.50-2.75  300 


Port  of  Spain  .  2.35  500 

Curacao  .  2.25x  500 

St.  Thomas  .  2.00-2.15  500 

*  Port  charges  and  discharged  free,  x  Free  port  charges. 

Chartering  Still  Light. 

The  chartering  department  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co. 
has  this  to  say  of  the  export  coal  situation: 

“Coal  chartering  remained  light,  little  activity 
being  reported  in  any  direction.  A  report  that  Great 
Britain  was  underquoting  American  exporters  in  the 
West  Indies  by  about  one  dollar  per  ton  attracted 
some  attention.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
said  to  be  interesting  itself  in  this  matter,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  should  normally  be  an  American 
market. 

“Prompt  vessels  offered  sparingly,  and  rates  were 
steady  at  previous  figures.  During  the  week  of  De¬ 
cember  24  to  31  nine  vessels  of  all  sizes  were  reported 
to  have  taken  export  cargoes.  Of  this  number  seven 
were  bound  for  West  Indian  ports,  one  for  Canada 
and  one  for  Egypt. 

“EUROPE— No  activity  was  reported  for  the 
Mediterranean  or  other  European  countries.  Even 
inquiries  were  lacking,  and  for  the  present  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  future  business  are  not  bright. 

“SOUTH  AMERICA— This  market  also  reported 
a  quiet  week.  A  few  inquiries  appeared,  but  definite 
orders  failed  to  develop. 

“WEST  INDIES— Considerable  activity  in  time 
charter  for  round  trips  and  longer  periods  was  re¬ 
ported,  but  these  steamers  were  mainly  for  use  in 
the  sugar  trade.  Most  of  the  charterers  were  send¬ 
ing  their  vessels  out  in  ballast.  One  or  two  small 
schooner  cargoes  were  placed.  Rates  were  nomi¬ 
nally  the  same.” 

Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  white  ash  anthracite  are 
generally  quotable  within  the  following  range,  some 
cf  the  large  producers  charging  the  higher  figures 
and  some  the  lower,  while  still  others  use  an  inter¬ 
mediate  price  for  certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 

l'f” . 

Stove .  7.90-  8.10 

No.  1  Buckwheat  .  3.50-  . . . 

Rice  .  2.50-  ... 

Barley  .  [SO-  ... 

Birdseye  .  ,  u  •’•.  . 

Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining 
$8.00-$8.25  on  white  ash,  stove  and  chestnut,  $7.25- 
$7.50  on  egg  and  $5.00-$5.50  for  pea.  _ 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.25-$3.25;  rice,  $1.90- 
$2.25;  barley,  $1.40-$1.50. 


MINNE APOLIS-ST .  PAUL 

Zero  Weather  Brings  a  Little  More  Activity 
in  Movement  from  Docks. 

Attrition  is  accomplishing  something  in  the  way 
of  wearing  down  the  stocks  of  coal  in  the  North¬ 
west,  despite  the  sullen  resistance  to  buying  except 
upon  compulsion.  During  the  past  week  there  has 
been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  several  days  of 
weather  at  zero  or  lower.  They  have  not  brought 
in  orders  with  a  rush,  but  they  have  had  their  effect. 
Stocks  held  by  steam  users  have  been  cut  into  as  a 
result  of  the  weather,  and  retail  yards  are  that  much 
closer  to  the  time  they  need  additional  supplies. 

Orders  have  picked  up  slightly.  The  desire  to 
delay  orders  as  far  as  possible  made  many  wait  until 
the  new  month  was  started,  and  the  first  week  of 
January  saw  a  fair  amount  of  business  as  a  result 
of  the  needs.  At  the  same  time  there  was  reported 
a  reduction  in  prices  of  coal,  both  soft  and  hard. 
On  soft  coal  it  was  generally  getting  official  figures 
into  line  with  the  prices  which  have  actually  been 
made  for  some  time,  as  list  prices  have  not  been  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  figures  at  which  coal  has 
been  moved.  So  the  reduction  of  $1  a  ton  on  so  t 
coal  is  not  as  recent  as  the  announcement  of  it. 

On  hard  coal  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  20c.  was 
made  by  one  or  two  dock  companies,  something  that 
is  exceedingly  unusual  and  indicates  the  recognition 
of  the  demand  for  lower  prices,  though  due  to  the 
revised  war  tax  schedule.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if 
any  such  a  reduction  as  this  will  be  received  with 
any  satisfaction  by  the  coal  buying  public. 

Public  Still  Reluctant  to  Buy. 

So  far  as  the  present  winter  is  concerned,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  chance  that  it  will 
show  a  satisfactory  volume  of  business  or  anything 
in  the  way  of  profit.  Despite  the  occasional  touches 
of  severe  weather,  there  has  been  no  great  pickup 
in  sales  It  is  true  that  consumption  must  respond 
to  the  extra  demands  caused  by  the  weather  and 
that  sales  must  receive  some  impetus  from  this. 

But  at  no  time  has  buying  been  free  and  easy. 
The  resistance  has  been  constant  and  seems  to  be 
able  to  hold  out  against  even  severe  weather.  And 
the  end  of  the  winter  will  soon  be  in  sight.  Con¬ 
sumption  will  begin  to  dwindle  in  a  month  or  so  and 
buying  will  shrink  before  that  time.  All  that  the 
coal  trade  can  do  from  this  time  on  is  to  endeavor 
to  minimize  the  losses  which  attend  the  wholesale 
business  under  conditions  which  have  ruled  for  many 
months  past. 

There  still  remains  the  flurry  which  will  or  may 
attend  the  spring  when  the  probable  suspension  at¬ 
tending  the  coal  miners’  strike  develops.  It  is 
generally  felt  that  a  suspension  is  about  necessary 
hi  order  to  allow  a  clean-up  of  a  portion  of  the  coal 
mined  and  in  the  hands  of  the  trade. 
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BIG  STRIKE  THREATENS 

Decision  to  End  Interstate  Agreement  and 
Drop  Check-Off  Means  Trouble. 

With  the  calling  off  of  the  preliminary  wage  con¬ 
ference  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Pittsburgh 
on  January  6th,  the  labor  situation  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  is  very  much  up  in  the  air.  The 
meeting  had  been  proposed  by  President  Lewis  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  to  fix  a  date  and  place 
for  holding  a  joint  meeting  of  miners’  and  operators’ 
delegates  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  up  a  new  wage 
agreement  covering  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania. 

The  operators  of  each  State  were  requested  to 
.  send  two  representatives  to  Pittsburgh  to  meet  with 
a  similar  delegation  representing  the  miners.  But 
the  producers  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania, 
through  their  association,  told  Mr.  Lewis  they  were 
going  to  withdraw  from  the  inter-state  arrangement. 

After  calling  off  the  meeting,  Mr.  Lewis’s  next 
move  was  to  ask  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators 
to  try  to  persuade  the  others  to  reconsider  their  de¬ 
cision.  This  brought  a  reply  from  Rice  Miller, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
to  the  effect  that  the  producers  of  his  State  intended 
to  mind  their  own  business  and  let  those  further 
east  do  the  same. 

"There  is  no  interstate  coal  operators’  association 
and  previous  joint  conferences  always  have  been 
solely  upon  the  invitation  of  the  miners’  officials,”  Mr. 
Miller  s  letter  said.  ‘"Under  such  circumstances  the 
operators  of  Illinois  do  not  feel  they  are  within  their 
privilege  to  attempt  to  urge  or  determine  the  policy 
of  other  States.” 

Miners  Meet  February  14th. 

Evidently  the  whole  matter  will  now  remain  in 
abeyance  until  after  the  United  Mine  Workers  hold 
their  convention  in  Indianapolis  next  month.  This 
gathering,  which  will  begin  February  14th,  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  wage  demands  to  be 
made  upon  the  operators,  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  before  the  present  agreements  expire  on 
March  31st. 

After  the  demands  have  been  framed,  the  miners’ 
officials  will  then  be  confronted  with  the  task  of 
getting  the  operators  to  meet  them  in  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  matter.  No  doubt  the  labor 
leaders  will  make  every  effort  to  secure  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  inter-state  arrangement,  but  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  operators  in  most  fields  seem  bent  on  going  it 
alone,  independently  of  what  other  districts  may  do. 

In  fact,  many  operators  are  in  favor  of  disregard¬ 
ing  the  union  entirely  and  letting  the  men  strike  if 
they  want  to.  Some  will  doubtless  adopt  that  atti¬ 
tude  regardless  of  what  any  one  else  may  do.-  All 
operators  in  all  districts  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  wages  must  be  reduced  to  at  least  the  1917  scale, 
and  they  are  equally  united  in  their  determination  to 
drop  the  check-off  system. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  union  will  agree  to 
either  proposition  without  a  strike.  The  leaders  are 
believed  to  be  counting  on  the  Government  taking  a 
hand,  and  it  is  quite  probable  they  also  hope  some 
of  the  railroad  men  may  decide  to  go  on  strike  about 
April  1st.  A  simultaneous  strike  of  coal  miners  and 
railroad  workers,  especially  if  the  anthracite  collieries 
were  tied  up  at  the  same  time,  would  bring  about 
a  situation  almost  certain  to  result  in  Governmental 
interference. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


BUCK  HEADS  HALL  CO. 


Many  Coke  Contracts  Renewed. 

Practically  all  the  furnace  coke  contracts  that 
expired  at  the  end  of  December  have  been  re¬ 
newed,  says  the  Connellsville  Courier,  either  with 
the  same  operators  or  with  other  operators — 
generally  the  same. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  new  contracts  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Prices 

ranged  from  $3.25  to  $3.50,  but  the  later  transac¬ 
tions  were  closer  to  $3.25  than  to  $3.50  and  the 

general  view  in  the  trade  now  is  that  only  an 

exceptionally  good  coke  would  justify  a  price  of 
$3.40  or  $3.50  as  there  have  been  free  offerings 
of  good  grades  at  $3.25  to  $3.35  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 


1L  D.  \  ance,  of  the  Amherst  Coal  Co.,  is  spending 
a  few  days  this  week  in  Chicago. 

Wm.  Ideitzman  spent  Wednesday  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

Fred.  Fisher,  until  recently  with  the  Roth  Coal 
Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Hager  Coal  Co. 

A.  M.  Hobson,  formerly  of  the  Seiler  Coal  Co., 
Detroit,  was  in  Cincinnati  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

George  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  in  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  his 
company. 

E.  H.  Doyle,  of  the  Middle  West  Coal  Co.,  has 
gone  with  his  wife  and  son  to  Arizona,  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Paris  Labe  and  Eliza  and  Louise  Pelphrey  have 
incorporated  the  Keise  Branch  Coal  Co.,  at  Denver, 
Ky.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000. 

\Y.  H.  Supple,  coal  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati 
on  Tuesday  looking  after  some  coal  contracts. 

1  he  C.  G.  Blake  Co.  received  information  on  Mon¬ 
day  that  its  field  offices  with  important  records  were 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Thurmond,  W.  Va.,  on  Sunday. 
Temporary  offices  had  to  be  arranged  for. 

bred  Walker,  formerly  with  the  Logan  &  Kanawha 
Coal  Co.,  but  for  several  years  a  retail  dealer  at 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  the  Amherst  Coal  Co. 

J.  H.  Briscoe,  coal  manager  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  & 
Co.  is  spending  the  week  in  Cleveland,  Sandusky, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  and  other  northern  cities,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  firm’s  Cleveland  manager,  John  Daker. 

The  Amherst  Fuel  Co.  is  moving  its  offices  from 
the  twenty-sixth  floor,  Union  Central  Building,  to  the 
suite  on  the  twentieth  floor  recently  vacated  by  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  The  Amherst  offices  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Western  Coal  Co.,  now  on  the  ninth 
floor. 

W .  J.  O’Toole,  vice-president  and  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch, 
West  Virginia,  was  in  the  city  for  a  few  days.  Mr. 
O'Toole  received  many  congratulations  upon  his  re¬ 
cent  appointment  as  Minister  to  Paraguay,  South 
America. 

Elmore  J.  Frechtling,  Guy  C.  Mitchell,  Robert  N. 
Shotts,  Brandon  R.  Milliken  and  Milliken  Shotts  have 
incorporated  the  E.  J.  Frechtling  Coal  Co.,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $50,000  and  the  Frechtling-Mitchell 
Coal  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

The  annual  banquet  and  get-together  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  will 
be  held  at  the  Automobile  Club,  Havlin  Hotel,  Mon¬ 
day  evening  January  16th,  on  which  occasion  the  new 
officers  of  the  association  will  be  installed.  A  nice 
program  is  promised  otherwise. 

James  Albert  Green,  president  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.,  has  as  his  guest  Alfred  McCue,  chief  of 
the  Chemong  band  of  Mississaugua  Indians.  Chief 
Alfred  and  some  other  members  of  his  band  act  as 
Mr.  Green’s  guides  when  he  goes  on  his  annual  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  trips  in  the  extreme  north  of  Canada. 

A  Good  Word  for  1921. 

A  group  of  bituminous  operators  were  discuss¬ 
ing  1921.  All  agreed  that  it  was  about  the  worst 
year  on  record  from  a  trade  standpoint  and  that 
it  was  hard  to  think  of  anything  good  to  say 
about  it.  Finally  one  man  remarked  that  business 
did  pick  up  a  little  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
notably  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  railroad 
strike. 

“That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  Hans  * 
Schmidt,”  said  another  member  of  the  party. 
Hans  was  reputed  to  be  the  meanest  man  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  died.  His  body  was  placed 
in  the  grave,  and  according  to  an  old  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German  custom  the  people  stood  around 
waiting  for  someone  to  say  some  good  thing 
about  the  deceased  before  filling  the  grave. 

“After  a  long  wait,  Gustave  Schulze  said: 

“  ‘Well,  I  can  say  joost  one  goot  thing  about 
Hans;  he  wasn’t  always  as  mean  as  he  was 
sometimes.’  ” 


Vt  atertown  Man  to  Assume  Presidency  of 
Montreal  Concern  on  February  15th. 

Robert  J.  Buck,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  and  will  assume  his  new  duties  on 
February  15th. 

Mr.  Buck  is  now  president  of  the  Marcy-Buck  Co. 
Inc.,  and  will  retain  that  position  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  dividing  his  time  between  Watertown  and 
Montreal.  The  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  handles  the  Canadian  business  of  the  George 
^aly  C°al  &  TransP°rtation  Co.,  of  Ogdensburg, 

Mr.  Buck  is  one  of  the  best  known  coal  men  in 
northern  New  York,  having  been  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
tail  business  at  Watertown  since  1891.  Of  late  years 
he  has  also  been  interested  in  the  wholesale  trade  in 
a  large  way. 

In  Coal  Business  30  Years. 

Thirty  years  ago  he  and  his  father-in-law,  the 
late  Richard  Marcy,  formed  a  partnership  with  the 
late  Philip  Riley,  under  the  name  of  Marcy,  Buck 
&  Riley.  This  firm  continued  until  1907  when  Mr. 
Marcy  s  death  occurred.  The  business  was  continued 
until  1911,  when  the  wholesale  and  retail  departments 
were  separated,  the  wholesale  being  conducted  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  New  York  Coal  Co.  and 
the  original  firm  retaining  its  old  name. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Riley  the  retail  department 
became  the  Marcy-Buck  Co.  Charles  E.  Buckholz 
and  Winfield  A.  Fox  were  associated  with  Mr.  Buck 
in  the  Northern  New  York  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Buckholz 
retired  in  1916  to  accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  Following 
his  resignation,  the  Northern  New  York  Coal 
Co.  was  absorbed  by  the  Marcy-Buck  Co.,  and 
both  the  wholesale  and  retail  departments  have  been 
handled  by  that  company. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rOAL  mine  fully  equipped  on  B.  &  O.  RR 
in  northern  West  Virginia,  producing 
Mine  Run  good  steam  coal,  Pool  64,  non-union 
district.  Fine  chance  for  operator  or  large 
consumer  to  get  mine  cheap.  Terms:  Reply 
‘‘Owner,”  care  of  Sa ward's  Journal. 

WANTED 

W/ILL  purchase  outright  or  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  going  bituminous  coal  mines 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Options ;  right  of  examining  operat¬ 
ing  books  and  physical  examination  will  be 
required.  Will  negotiate  only  with  the 
owners  or  authorized  agents.  Address  Box 
4J,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

A  LARGE  producing  company  with  bi¬ 
tuminous  mines  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  desires  the  services  of  a  high  class 
man  to  take  charge  of  their  New  York 
sales  office.  Company  has  an  established 
reputation. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
through  past  experience  and  acquaintance 
in  and  around  New  York,  can  command  a 
favorable  volume  of  business. 

Remuneration  commensurate  with  the 
results.  Only  those  with  the  highest 
references  and  experience  need  apply. 
Address  “Box  3  J”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FINE  POOL  9  COAL  OPERATION 

approximately  420  acres,  15  worked  over,  “E”  or  upper 
Freeport  in  fee,  drift,  rise,  42-46  inches,  under  1%  sul¬ 
phur.  Finely  equipped  for  400-500  tons  daily.  Electric 
haulage  motors,  mining  machines,  tools,  supplies,  houses. 
Price  $275,000.  Favorable  terms.  Full  details  to  Princi¬ 
pals  from  Owner’s  Agent. 

„  EDWARD  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Budding  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Illusive  Branch  Office. 

An  imposing  list  of  offices  looks  well  on  letter¬ 
heads  or  any  other  announcements  made  by  a 
business  house,  but  any  concern  featuring  this 
sort  of  thing  should  make  sure  that  the  list  is 


authentic.  Any  straining  for  effect  is  apt  to  have 
a  reactionary  effect. 

For  instance,  we  have  recently  been  looking 
up  the  trade  in  certain  cities  and  find  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  advertised  offices  are  non  cst. 
In  some  cases  concerns  had  a  salesman  in  town 


who  was  located  at  some  hotel,  more  or  less 
temporarily,  and  in  other  instances  the  representa¬ 
tion  was  even  more  tenuous.  When  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  corporation  are  returned  “unclaimed, 
"not  found,”  etc.,  it  is  very  apt  to  make  a  bad 
impression. 


PENN  FUEL  CO. 

Miners’  Agents 

We  solicit  the  sale  of  your  coal  for  New 
York  Harbor  Delivery  and  New  England. 

Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales  Agent 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


Crescent  Fuel  Co,  Inc. 


HIGH  GRADE 


ANTHRACITE 

BITUMINOUS 

40  Rector  St. 

New  York 


COAL 


Altoona 

Pa. 


WILLIAM  FARRELL  &  SON,  Inc. 

COAL- 

GENERAL  OFFICE 

6  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  1900  RECTOR 
Private  Exchange  Connecting  All  Departments  and  Stations 

Wholesale  Department  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


5!  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yacd  and  Pockets 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South  , 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH  .  _ 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.  K.  Ave. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 

ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 


C.  M.  Moderwell, 

V.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Myr. 


O’Gara  Coal  Company 


Producers  of 


HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 


CHICAGO 

F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-President 


MINNEAPOLIS 

E.  H.  Irwin, 
General  Sales  Manager 


(pkl.DUlty'f 

BLUE  BOOK 

■%« 1 


Established 

1886 


Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency 


COAL  CREDITS 

(The  Coal  Dealer’s  Blue  Book) 

Issued  semi-annually;  supplemented  monthly. 
Contains  a  complete  list  of  Coal  Operators,  Coal 
Dealers  and  Car  Lot  Consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  capital  and  pay-ratings. 
Most  complete  system  in  use  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  reporting  of  business  experience  in  this  line. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  COMPANY 

440  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Fairmont  Notes 


J.  A.  Arbogast,  Heather  Run  Coal  Co.,  Kingwood, 
is  on  a  business  trip  to  Chicago. 

Claude  Scott,  of  the  Scott  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Howard  Shovalter.  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
Fairmont,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  Illinios. 

R.  R.  McFall,  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ohio  points. 

Arch  Straub,  of  the  Straub- Atchinson  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  was  in  Morgantown  last  Saturday. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Floyd  J.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont, 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  Morgantown  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
held  a  smoker  in  Morgantown  last  Tuesday. 

Joseph  Blackburn,  of  W.  H.  Blackburn  &  Co.', 
Morgantown,  was  in  Somerset,  Pa.,  recently. 

C.  D.  Dunkins,  of  the  North  American  Coal  Co., 
.\jlorgantown,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

John  F.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Delmar  Coal 
Co..  Fairmont,  is  on  a  trip  to  New  York  City. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Morgan¬ 
town  Coal  Co'.,  has  been  on  a  trip  to'  the  East. 

The  Preston  County  Coke  Co.,  Cascade,  W.  Va., 
ii  loading  eighty  cars  of  .coke  for  shipment  to  Chile. 

A.  W.  Hawley,  of  the  Preston  County  Coke  Co., 
Morgantown,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  West. 

O.  W.  Rider,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Mason- 
town,  Pa.,  was  in  Morgantown' a  few  days  ago. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice  president  of  the  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip,  to  the 
East.'  '*  '• . 

!  Benjamin  M.  Chaplin, ..  Chaplin  Collieries  Co., 
Morgantown,  ha-  returned  from  a  trip  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

!  Samuel  Pursglove,  of,  the  Cleveland  &'  Morgan¬ 
town  Coal  Co.,  Clevelandv  was  in  Morgantown 
last  week.  "  ■  J  t  * 

O.  C.  Gericke  of  the  domestic  Coke  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Fairmont,  has  returned-  from  a  business  trip 
to  Cleveland,  O. 

Claude  J.  Ryan,  Hepzibah,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  two  weeks’  trip 
to  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

W.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland 
Coal  Co.,  and  Glenn  F.  Barns,  of  the  Hite-Barns 
Coal  C c?.,  left  this  week  on  a  trip  to  French  Lick, 
Jnd.  • 

Robert  Grant,  president,  and  J.  J.  MacSweenev, 
vice-president,  New  England  Fuel  &  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.,  Boston,  were  in  Grant  Town,  W.  Va., 
last  Friday. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  president  of  the  Brady  Coal 
Corporation,  is  on  a  trip  to  Baltimore,  where  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Cumberland-Piedmont  coal  operators  was  held 
on  Tuesday. 

The  Rachel  mine  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co., 
Downs,  W.  Va.,  began  last  Thursday  to  do  some 
rub  work,  fifty  miners  being  put  to  work.  Three 
hundred  tons  of  coal  a  day  is  being  loaded. 

The  Morgantown  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
has  Fleeted  these  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Stephen  F.  Elkins;  vice-president,  R. 

R.  McFall;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  E. 
Watson. 

The  Brady  Coal  Corporation  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  miners  at  its  Abrams  Creek 
operation  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
in  Mineral  County,  W.  Va.,  have  gone  back  to 
work  on  the  March.  1917,  scale. 

The  Antler  Coal  Co.  has  begun  work  on  the 
open  shop  basis  at  its  mines  along  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  B.  &  O.  railroads  in  the  Almina  sec¬ 
tion,  near  Morgantown.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  after  sixty  jobs.  Some  of  the  miners 
were  almost  shoeless  and  asked  to  have  work 
resumed  at  the  mine,  so  as  to  support  their 
families  who  are  -uffering  from  privations. 


Fairmonters  who  attended  the  West  Virginia 
State  Coal  Association  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  Monday  of  this  week  consisted  of 
C.  H.  Jenkins,  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  S.  D.  Brady 
and  G.  S.  Brackett,  while  Clarksburg  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  A.  Lisle  White  and  J.  M.  Orr.  Everett 
Drennen,  of  Elkins,  who  was  in  New  York  last 
week,  went  to  Washington  from  New  York. 

The  Grant  Town  mine  of  the  New  England 
Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  closed  last  Saturday 
and  will  be  closed  down  for  an  indefinite  period. 
This  operation  has  worked  steadier  than  any  mine 
in  the  region  until  last  week,  when  this  notice 
was  posted:  “Owing  to  the  present  market  condi¬ 
tions,  this  company  cannot  continue  to  operate  in 
competition  with  sections  where  rates  paid  for 
mining  and  day  labor  are  much  less  than  they 
are  in  Fairmont  district.  Consequently  our  mines 
will  be  closed  indefinitely.”  This  is  the  single 
largest  mine  in  the  state  and  worked  steadily 
through  1921.  Pumpers  have  been  withdrawn  and 
it  looks  like  a  lengthy  suspension. 


General  Notes 


New  Tonnage  for  Halden-Kelley  Co. 

The  Halden-Kelley  Coal  Co.,  of  Clearfield,  Pa., 
has  just  taken  over  the  output  of  a  mine  on  the 
Pennsylania  Railroad  near  Ramey,  Pa..  The  Mo- 
shannon  seam  on  this  point  runs  from  six  to  fourteen 
feet  in  thickness.  The  mine  has  only  recently  been 
'opened  and  this  coal  was  not  known  to  exist  on  the 
property  in  question  until  some  local  prospectors 
found  it  on  condemned  territory. 

There  is  a  fault  on  the  adjoining  property,  where 
the  seam  pinches  off  to  a$  low  as  six  inches.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  mine  has  reaped  the  benefit  of 
a  squeeze  which  decreased  the  coal  on  the  adjoining 
property  and  increased  the  coal  at  the  mine  for  which 
the  Halden-Kelley  Coal  Go.  will  now  act  as  selling 
"agent§v  ,-A§  ,i$  .well  known,  there  is  very  little  Mo- 
shannon  coal  in  Clearfield  County  and  most  of  the 
seams  there  will  average- only  about  three  and  one- 
half  -feet  in'  thickness. 


» '  -  -  .  Exports  in  1921. 

In  a  special  review  of  last  year’s  foreign  trade  the 
Fuel  Di  vision  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  says 
that  in  spite  of  the  big  falling  off  in  coal  exports 
'  last  year  as  compared  with  1920,  the  overseas  ship¬ 
ments  during  1921  represented  an  increase  of  about 
100  net'»ceni_9ve|raJ!913.  Much  of  this  increase  was 
due  to  the  British  strike. 

Total  exports  of  anthracite  coal  for  1921  were 
probably  very  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  1913, 
practically  all  of  which  went  to  Canada  in  both  years. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal,  including  shipments 
to  Canada  and  Mexico,  were  seven  per  cent  greater 
in  1921  than  in  1913,  the  figures  being  approximately 
20,690,000  tons  for  1921,  against  17,987.000  tons  for 
1913. 


Government  Fuel  Yard  Assailed. 

Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  written  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Rhodes  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  regard 
to  the  bill  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  for 
a  permanent  Government  fuel  yard  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Stephens  presents  facts  and  figures  to  refute 
the  statement  that  the  fuel  yard  has  been  conducted 
at  a  profit  to  the  Government  and  that  it  is  being 
operated  at  less  expense  than  privately  owned  yards. 
He  transmits  a  letter  from  the  accounting  firm  of 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  New  York,  which  fully 
bears  out  his  contentions  in  the  matter. 

It  is  understood  the  bill  will  not  be  pressed  for 
passage  until  after  public  hearings  have  been  held 
later  in  the  month. 


Chairman  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Subdivision  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Associ¬ 
ation  o S  Commerce  was  elected  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  recently. 
E.  R.  Keeler,  vice-president  of  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  was 
elected  chairman.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  Ed  Zipf,  of  Zipf  Bros. ;  C.  H.  Hoy,  of  McElvain- 
Hoy  Coal  Co.;  F.  C.  Carey,  of  Carey  Coal  Co.,  and 
Clark  T.  Roberts,  of  Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co. 


A  cable  from  London  says  that  contracts  to  fur¬ 
nish  300,000  tons  of  British  coal  for  French  railways 
have  been  awarded  to  Wm.  Jacks  &  Co. 

The  D’Auteuil  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 
advise  that  they  have  sold  all  their  coal  interests 
and  are  no  more  interested  in  that  business. 

Coal  imports  into  Argentina  in  November,  totaled 
133,000  tons,  of  which  107,000  tons  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  26,000  tons  from  the  Unitel 
States. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  New  Jersey  says  that  while 
coal  peddlers  often  give  short  weight,  the  regular 
retail  dealers  are  seldom  found  guilty  of  this  practice. 

Thomas  R.  Thomas,  formerly  a  division  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  and  at  one  time  a 
district  mine  inspector  in  the  anthracite  region,  died 
at  his  home  in  Olyphant,  Pa.,  last  Sunday,  aged  72. 

The  V  est  Virginia-Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  has  re¬ 
sumed  operations  at  its  mines  in  Brooke  County,  W. 
\  a.,  after  several  weeks’  idleness,  the  miners  having 
accepted  a  wage  reduction  of  slightly  more  than  20 
per  cent. 

During  a  recent  trial  in  England  of  seven  men  and 
women  accused  of  stealing  coal  it  was  brought  out 
that  in  some  towns  there  were  organized  clubs,  or 
gangs,  which  pay  the  fines  of  persons  convicted  of 
robbing  coal  cars  and  coal  yards. 

•  It  is  reported  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  that 
Theodore  Deitz  and  Leslie  Svndor  of  that  place  have 
acquired  control  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  changed  the  name  to  the  Sugar  Creek  Coal  Ct>. 
The  company’s  mines  are  in  the  Loup  Creek  district, 
The  Virginian  Railway  is  reported  to  have 
placed  contracts  covering  its  fuel  requirements 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  which  are  estimated 
at  about  40,000  tons  a  month.  The  business  was 
divided  among  the  Deegans,  Tams  and  Sullivan 
'  interests. 

Sales  representatives  of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Co. 
to  the  number  of  14  held  a  dinner  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  Dayton  City  Club,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  talk 
things  over  and  map  out  a  campaign  for  1922. 
The  company  represents  mines  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  about  2,000,000  tons. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  has  asked  for 
permission  to  reduce  freight  rates  on  coal  from 
southern  Illinois  mines  to  points  in  the  South 
and  Southwest.  Alabama  operators  have  inter¬ 
posed  objections,  unless  corresponding  reductions 
are  made  in  their  rates  to  the  same  destinations. 
An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  holding  a- hearing  on  the  matter 
in  Birmingham  this  week. 

Under  a  recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  the  freight  rates  on  coal  from 
mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Kentucky 
Midland  railroads  in  western  Kentucky  to  points 
in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  must  be 
reduced  on  or  before  March  18th  so  as  to  not 
exceed  by  more  than  25  cents  per  ton  the  rates 
from  mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in 
the  southern  Illinois  group  to  the  same  destina¬ 
tions. 

Letters  signed  by  committees  purporting  to 
speak  for  the  miners  in  two  New  River  towns 
have  been  received  by  President  Harding.  The 
letters  set  forth  that  the  men  and  their  families 
are  faced  by  starvation,  owing  to  the  mines  in 
which  they  were  formerly  employed  being  idle, 
and  ask  for  governmental  aid.  Governor  Morgan 
of  West  Virginia  is  quoted  as  having  said  recently 
that  there  is  no  starvation  among  the  mining 
population  in  that  State. 


The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Rv.  has  announced 
its  intentions  to  suspend  operations  on  its  coal  lines 
running  ten  miles  east  of  Momence,  Ill.,  to  Brazil, 
Ind.,  and  from  Lacrosse,  Ind.,  to  Perry  Junction. 
It  is  claimed  the  road  is  not  a  revenue  producer  and 
the  suspension  of  operation  is  based  on  that  claim. 
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Industries  Use 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

COAT 

B.T.U.  14,300 — Ash  6£% 

UNITED 
MARINE, 

AND 

FUEL  , 
'ORPORATIO' 

WU3BRQAD ST..  NEW  YORRj^f 
Telephone:  Bowling  Green  2751-2-3 


Philadelphia 

Established  1868 


Fairmont 


Bluefield 


Johnstown 

HALL  BROS.  $  CO. 

Anthracite  General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  BunKers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR 

QUICK  SERVICE 


Kingston 
Corbin 
St.  Clair 
Enterprise 


NorfoIK 


Cable  Address: 
HALBRO 

Bituminous 

South  Fork  Quemahouing 
Broad  Top  Georges  Creek 
Pocahontas  New  River 

Fairmont  Connellsville 

Westmoreland  Greensburg 
Kanawha 


MAJESTIC 


Equitable  Building 
NEW  YORK 


53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 

*r-t  :  .1  'ill  I’vflC 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


mm 


NE 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  West  Edh  t™!!  bmq.,  phiiadeipbia.  pa. 

BITUMINOUS; 


feh.  ANTHRACITE:  ECONOMY  DOMESTIC  KEAUN^B^'vEm  OOAE 

tW  M,DDL^M^lSwsmJHU»0d«COM. 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Si***  - 
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CONNELLSVILLE  COKE  TRADE 

Greatest  and  Most  Prolonged  Depression  in  History  of  the  Region- 
Big  Deerease  in  Output  and  Price. 

„  T!lc  \er-'  sep°us  effect  of  the  industrial  .depression  on  the  coke  trade  of  the 
Connellsville  region  during  1921  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  statistics  of  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  the  Conner.  With  an  estimated  output  of  but  3,572,417  tons 
*S  ^are'-v  one~third  that  of  the  year  immediately  preceding,  when 
tU,/3U,22 7  tons  were  produced.  Compared  with  21,654,502  tons  in  1916,  the 
aimer  year,  1921  makes  the  very  insignificant  showing  of  having  produced 
only  16  per  cent  as  much  coke. 

To  find  a  year  in  which  the  output  most  nearly  approached  that  of  1921  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  over  the  records  of  35  years  to  1886.  Even  then  4,180,521 
tons  were  made  and  shipped  when  the  complement  of  the  region  was  only  10,- 
952  ovens,  or  approximately  one-third  what  it  was  during  1921. 

In  the  matter  of  market  value,  or  financial  yield  to  the  producers,  contrasts 
Zears  aiie  as  significant  of  conditions  as  the  tonnage  comparisons. 
The  $14,539,739  realized  from  shipments  to  consumers  during  the  past  year  was 
$74,687,145  or  83.8  per  cent,  less  than  the  returns  in  1920.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  price  last  year  was  less  than  50  per  cent  of  that  in  1920,  but  it 
one  of  the  single  five  years  in  the  history  of  the  trade  when  the  average 
ceeded  $3.00.  In  1918^  the  year  of  the  record  price  average  of  $7.25,  the"  gross 
revenue  was  $117,004,777,  but  comparison  with  that  year  avails  less  than  com¬ 
parison  with  1920  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  extreme  acuteness  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  The  year  which  most  closely  parallels  1921  in  total  revenue  is  that  of 
1898  when  at  an  average  price  of  $1.55  the  output  of  8,460,112  tons,  or  more  than 
twice  that  of  last  year,  had  a  market  value  of  $13,113,179. 

A  noteworthy  fact  of  the  past  year’s  record  is  that  the  decrease  in  production 
from  1920  was  approximatelv  66  ner  cent  in  hnth  the  Connellsville  and  the 

2  percentage  for  both  the 


Growth  in  Forty-two  Years. 

The  progress  of  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  coke  trade  of  the  Connellsville 
region  during  the  past  42  years,  or  since  it  assumed  importance  as  an  industry 
is  comprehensively  shown  in  the  following  tabulation.  This  gives  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  available  ovens  at  the  close  of  each  year,  the  annual 
price  per  ton  and  the  gross  value. 


output,  the  average 


was 

ex- 


...  Total 

Year  Ovens. 

1880  .  7,21 1 

1S85  .  10471 

1890  .  16,020 

1895  .  17,947 

1900  .  20,954 

1905  .  30,842 

1910  .  39,137 

1912  .  38,884 

1913  .  39,067 

1914  .  37,965 

1915  .  38,986 

1916  .  38.362 

1917  .  38,110 

1918  .  37,061 

1919  .  35,758 

1920  .  35,678 

1921  .  35,473 


Tens 

Shipped. 

2,205,946 

3,096,012 

6,464,156 

8,244,438 

10,166,234 

17,896,526 

18,689,722 

20,000,873 

20,097,901 

14,075,638 

17,921,216 

21,654,502 

17,806,181 

16,138,590 

10,254,640 

10,750,227 

3,572,417 


Average 

Price. 

$1.79 

1.22 

1.94 
1.23 

2.70 
2.26 
2.10 
1.92 

2.95 
2.00 
1.80 
2.58 

6.25 

7.25 

4.70 
8.30 
4.07 


Gross 

Revenue. 

$3,948,643 

3,777,134 

12,537,370 

10,140,658 

27,448,832 

40,446,149 

39,248,416 

38,401,676 

59.288.808 
28,151,276 
32,258,188 
55,768,615 

111,288,631 

117,004,777 

48.196.808 
89,226,884 
14.539,737 


for 


Production  by  Months. 

In  the  following  table  the  monthly  production  from  the 
the  last  two  years,  all  in  net  tons : 


two  districts  is  given 


cent  active 


of 


1920  was  approximately  66  per  cent  in  both 
Lower  Connellsville  districts  and  practically  the  san 

furnace  and  the  merchant  producers.  The  former  sustained  the  greater  loss  in 
total  tonnage,  and  operated  on  a  very  much  reduced  scale  for  a  long  period,  but 
the  rate  of  decline  from  the  previous  year  evened  up  fairly  well  for  the  year  as 
a  whole.  The  merchant  producers  closed  the  year  in  a  relatively  better  position 
than  the  furnace  producers,  as  compared  with  the  opening  of  the  year.  The 
former  had  25.1  per  cent  of  their  ovens  running  December  31st  as  against  42.6 
per  cent  on  January  1st.  The  furnace  operators  closed  the  year  with  22.2  per 
ovens,  having  opened  it  with  53.2  per  cent  in  the  running. 

Production  and  Shipments. 

Production  and  shipments  of  coke  never  reached  as  high  as  40  per  cent 
capacity  at  any  time  during  the  year  and  for  a  protracted  period  during  the 
summer  months  touched  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the  region.  The 
best  record  was  made  in  the  first  week  of  January  when  the  total  was  175,350 
tons,  of  which  the  furnace  ovens  contributed  146,050  and  the  merchants  29,300 
tons.  A  drop  of  5,000  tons  took  place  in  the  middle  and  another  of  4,000  tons 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  divided  between  the  producing  interests  in  about  the 
same  proportions  as  marked  the  output  of  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Shipments  were  practically  the  same  as  production  tonnage  during  the  year, 
the  quantity  of  stock  on  the  yards  on  December  31st  being  33,000  tons,  which 
was  the  same  as  the  stock  on  hand  on  January  1st. 

There  was  a  slight  change  in  the  proportions  of  coke  produced  by  the  two 
districts  of  the  region  during  the  year.  The  Connellsville  district  which  has 
always  been  the  larger  producer— ranging  from  52  to  60  per  cent  which  dropped 
to  57.3  in  1920,  last  year  regained  a  little  of  its  lost  prestige  by  turning  out  58.8 
per  cent  of  the  region’s  tonnage.  The  Lower  Connellsville  district  fell  behind 
by  a  corresponding  ratio  from  42.7  per  cent  in  1920  to  41.2  per  cent  in  1921. 

Coke  Output  by  Districts. 

The  estimated  production  of  coke  during  1920  and  1921  in  short  tons  by 
quarters  in  the  two  districts  was  as  follows  : 


January  . 

/  iUll  l  I  It  till  - N 

1920.  1921. 

i  - r  n 

1920. 

irnace - 

1921. 

“a  t - Total - 

1920.  1921. 

..  431,306 

121,582 

650,983 

614,315 

1,082,289 

735,897 

February  . 

.  391,120 

85,109 

576,002 

467,459 

967,122 

552*568 

March  . 

.  453,435 

113,338 

657,115 

248,308 

1,110,550 

361*646 

April  . 

.  309,682 

90,876 

489,896 

108,090 

799,578 

198,966 

May  . 

.  757,7S1 

102.023 

491,756 

84,233 

749,537 

186,256 

June  . 

.  285,363 

80,503 

511,335 

49,821 

796,698 

130,324 

July  . 

.  317.850 

59,504 

460,495 

33,376 

778,345 

92,880 

August  . 

.  369,200 

100,950 

540,070 

57,300 

909,270 

158,250 

September  . 

.  346,817 

126,704 

532,480 

61,960 

879,297 

188,664 

October  . 

.  372,813 

180,546 

548,940 

76,953 

921,753 

257,499 

November  . 

316,935 

149,595 

572,238 

153,937 

889,173 

303,532 

December  . 

.  232,915 

150,225 

621,700 

255,710 

854,615 

405,935 

Totals  . 

.  4,085,217 

1,360,955 

6,653,010 

2,211,462 

10,738,227 

3,572,417 

Decrease  . . . . 

2,724,262 

4,441,548 

7,165,810 

Decrease  . . . . 

66.73% 

66.73% 

66.73% 

Average  per 
month  . 

340,434 

114,246 

554,417 

184,288 

894,853 

298,534 

Connellsville  Coke,  Average  Monthly  Prices. 

These  monthly  averages  have  been  computed  from  the  actual  market  as  shown 
by  transactions  and  reported  in  the  Courier: 

Prompt  Furnace  Coke. 


Quarter 

, - Coi 

1920 

in. - 

]  921 

f - Low. 

1920 

Conn. - , 

1921 

— To 
1920 

tal- - , 

1921 

First  . 

...  1,813,843 

1,247,310 

1,346,118 

402,801 

3,159,961 

1,650,111 

Second  . 

.  .  1,330,704 

275,506 

1,015,109 

240,040 

2,345,813 

515,546 

Third  . 

. .  1,406,480 

127,169 

1,160,432 

312,625 

2,566,912 

439,794 

Fourth  . 

..  1,606,964 

440,625 

1,058.577 

526,341 

2,655,541 

966,966 

Totals  . .  . 

...  6,157,991 

2,090,610 

4,580,236 

1,481,807 

10,738,227 

3,572,417 

Notwithstanding  the  furnace  ovens  were  practically  out  of  business  during  the 
whole  summer  they  very  nearly  held  their  place  as  the  larger  producers  taking 
the  year  as  a  whole.  In  1920  they  produced  62  per  cent  of  the  coke  manufactured 
in  the  region  and  the  merchant  plants  38  per  cent.  In  1921  there  was  virtually 
no  change  the  percentage  of  the  former  having  been  61.8  and  the  latter  38.2. 

Merchant  and  Furnace  Tonnage. 

The  production  by  the  respective  interests  by  quarters  in  1920  and  1921,  in 
short  tons,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Quarter  1920. 

First  .  1,275,861 


-Merchant- 


Second  . . 
Third 
Fourth  . . 
Totals 


852,826 

1,033,867 

922,663 

4,085,217 


1921. 

320,029 

273,402 

287,158 

480,366 

1,360,955 


1920 

1,884,100 

1,492,987 

1,533,045 

1,742,878 

6,653,010 


-Furnace- 


1921. 

1.330,082 

242,144 

152,636 

486,600 

2,211,462 


1920. 

3,159,961 

2,345,813 

2,566,912 

2,665,541 

10,738,277 


-T  otal- 


1921. 

1,680,111 

515,546 

439,794 

966,966 

3,572,417 


Month 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

January  .  . 

.  .$3.85 

$1.88 

$1.55 

$3.14 

$9.44 

$6.00 

$5.84 

$6.00 

$5.10 

February  . 

..  2.60 

1.90 

1.55 

3.41 

10.57 

6.00 

4.72 

6.00 

4.80 

March  .  . . 

..  2.47 

1.92 

1.53 

3.45 

9.58 

6.00 

4.05 

6.00 

4.43 

April  . 

..  2.20 

1.90 

1.55 

2.45 

8.00 

6.00 

3.71 

11.10 

3.60 

May  . 

..  2.15 

1.83 

1.50 

2.34 

8.40 

6.00 

3.80 

14.50 

3.40 

Tune  . 

..  2.20 

1.80 

1.50 

2.54 

12.32 

6.00 

3.92 

15.60 

3.12 

July  . 

..  2.50 

1.75 

1.67 

2.65 

13.42 

6.00 

4.06 

18.00 

2.95 

August  . . . 

..  2.50 

1.74 

1.54 

2.75 

11.85 

6.00 

4.32 

17.78 

2.95 

September 

..  2.37 

1.70 

1.66 

2.94 

6.00 

6.00 

4.42 

16.85 

3.26 

October  .. . 

..  2.10 

1.65 

2.18 

5.69 

6.00 

6.00 

4.60 

14.95 

3.25 

November  . 

..  1.88 

1.60 

2.35 

6.91 

6.00 

6.00 

6.05 

8.54 

3.15 

December  . 

..  1.77 

1.60 

2.85 

9.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.81 

6.25 

2.90 

Average 

. .  2.38 

1.77 

1.79 

3.94 

9.40 

6.00 

4.69 

11.80 

3.58 

Prompt 

Foundry  Coke. 

Month 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

January  . . 

..$4.30 

$2.48 

$2.10 

$3.90 

$10.93 

$7.00 

$6.85 

$7.00 

$6.75 

February  . 

. .  3.10 

2.47 

2.15 

4.00 

12.10 

7.00 

5.54 

7.00 

6.15 

March  . 

.  .  3.15 

2.46 

2.13 

3.85 

11.90 

7.00 

4.75 

7.00 

5.63 

April  . 

. .  3.15 

2.43 

2.13 

3.75 

10.12 

7.00 

4.63 

13.10 

5.15 

May  . 

. .  3.00 

2.40 

2.15 

3.56 

9.90 

7.00 

4.65 

14.00 

5.10 

June  . 

.  2.90 

2.40 

2.20 

3.35 

11.70 

7.00. 

4.75 

16.00 

4.67 

July  . 

.  2.90 

2.30 

2.25 

3.30 

13.42 

7.00 

5.08 

19.00 

4.20 

August  . . . . 

.  3.00 

2.30 

2.28 

3.30 

14.25 

7.00 

6.64 

19.15 

4.20 

September  . 

.  2.90 

2.25 

2.42 

3.45 

12.55 

7.00 

6.16 

18.25 

4.34 

October  . . . 

.  2.75 

2.20 

2.62 

5.35 

7.00 

7.00 

6.24 

17.25 

4.40 

November  . 

.  2.65 

2.10 

3.10 

9.16 

7.00 

7.00 

7.05 

10.60 

4.17 

December  . . 

.  2.60 

2.05 

3.50 

10.35 

7.00 

7.00 

7.28 

7.75 

4.00 

Average  . 

.  3.03 

2.32 

2.42 

4.78 

10.60 

7.00 

5.72 

13.01 

# 

4.90 

Arch  Coleman,  of  the  Reeves  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
has  filed  as  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature 
from  the  34th  district,  for  the  election  to  be  held 
next  November.  Senator  Coleman  took  this  means 
of  declaring  his  intentions  earlv  to  seek  a  re-election. 


A  statement  issued  Thursday  by  W.  R.  Coyle, 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  old  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  says  that  suits  have  been  instituted  against 
various  debtor  members  and  that  others  will  have 
to  be  brought  unless  those  with  credit  balances  show 


more  of  a  disposition  to  make  settlement.  He  adds 
that  the  referee,  acting  in  the  creditors’  behalf,  is 
anxious  for  a  dividend,  but  that  this  cannot  be  de¬ 
clared  until  the  claim  of  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  for  a  preference  is  disposed  of. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

While  the  status  of  the  coal  trade  is  still 
far  below  normal,  there  is  some  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  detected  as  the  year  progresses. 

It  is  seen  that  December  was  definitely  the 
low  point  of  the  current  reaction,  and  that 
progress  is  being  made  as  the  month  of 
fanuary  goes  on.  The  unfavorable  reports 
heard  last  week  were  doubtless  due  more  to 
the  fact  that  considerable  was  expected  in 
the  opening  days  of  the  new  year,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  improvement  that  did  develop 
amounted  to  proportionately  little  in  the 
case  of  an  industry  at  such  a  disadvantage 
as  the  coal  trade  was  in  the  closing  weeks  of 

1921.  ,  . 

There  is  a  good  prospect  for  a  much  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  of  soft  coal  being  mined 
and  sold  this  year,  but  the  fact  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  union 
wage  rates  should  be  readjusted  on  a  proper 
basis,  probably  the  1916  basis,  prior  to 
April  1st.  There  must  be  some  change 
made,  despite  strong  talk  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
for  if  the  schedules  are  not  rearranged  prior 
to  April  1st  a  large  proportion  of  the  year’s 
contracts  will  have  been  signed  up  in  other 
directions,  and  there  will  be  no  work  avail¬ 
able  for  his  followers  in  some  fields.  .  The 
proper  readjustment  of  bituminous  mining 
costs  is,  in  fact,  the  prime  feature  of  the 
situation,  and  the  miners  should  recognize 
that  such  a  move  is  for  their  own  good,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  the  operators. 
There  is  no  benefit  derived  from  having  a 
day  rate  of  $7.50  and  either  no  work  to  uO 
or  only  one  or  two  days’  work  per  week. 
It  is  better  to  have  full  time  at  $3  per  day 
or  less,  rather  than  to  have  any  such  fictitious 
arrangements  as  now  exist;  fictitious  so  far 
as  earnings  are  concerned,  but  a  very  real* 
condition  "so  far  as  the  disadvantage  to  the 
union  operators  in  competitive  districts  is 
concerned. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  living,  of 
which  much  will  be  heard  as  the  strike  talk 
grows  in  volume,  we  have  to  consider  the 
increased  amount  of  rent  now  paid.  I  his 
is  due  to  high  taxes,  as  well  as  to  labor  un¬ 
ion  exactions  in  the  way  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  limit  production  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.!  There  is  a  chance  to  do  something 
in  the  reduction  of  costs  in  both  directions, 

1  but  the  decrease  in  taxation  will  doubtless 


be  small.  War-time  expenses  will  gradu¬ 
ally  be  curtailed,  but  the  cost  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  increasing  all  the  time,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  present  federal  taxation  rep¬ 
resents  the  cost  of  past  wars.  Difficult 
though  it  may  be  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
taxes,  the  business  community  should  be 
vigilant  to  see  that  increased  Government 
expenses  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  We 
are  governed  too  much,  and  yet  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  ever  to  add  new  factors  and  obligations. 

We  would  be  oblivious  to  a  very  real  fact 
if  we  did  not  mention  the  increased  cost  of 
coal  as  another  factor  in  keeping  up  rents. 
While  landlords  enlarge  upon  this  to  an  un¬ 
due  extent,  it  is  an  item  to  be  considered  in 
the  more  northerly  cities  at  least,  averaging 
fully  twice  the  pre-war  basis,  and  the  min¬ 
ers  should  be  reminded  that  it  is  up  to  them 
to  play  their  part  in  assisting  in  a  return  to 
normalcy;  a  benefit  to  all  their  fellow  un¬ 
ionists  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

And  yet  after  all,  in  considering  the  re¬ 
turn  to  normalcy  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
many  services  were  performed  too  cheaply 
in  the  past.  It  has  recently  been  calculated 
that  some  farmers  who  thought  they  were 
making  money  were  really  robbing  the  soil 
of  value,  and  in  effect  selling  off  the  farm 
year  by  year,  like  a  taxi  driver  who  op¬ 
erates  on  too  low  a  basis  and  has  nothing 
left  but  a  broken-down  cab  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years.  In  like  manner,  various  per¬ 
sonal  services  were  furnished  at  too  low  a 
cost,  and  some  increase  of  expense  has  been 
inevitable  for  a  long  time  regardless  of  war 
conditions. 

While  the  Shamokin  convention  was  de¬ 
voted  to  anthracite  affairs,  being  held  in  the 
principal  town  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 
field,  President  Lewis’  remarks  applied  to 
bituminous  as  well  as  anthracite  wage 
scales,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  stimulating  some  interest  by  bitu¬ 
minous  consumers. 

The  effect  of  this  will  soon  be  apparent, 
we  believe,  and  already  the  returns  show 
an  improvement  in  tonnage.  There  was  a 
considerably  increased  tonnage  of  soft  coal 
shipped  the  first  week  of  this  year,  largely 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  lifting  of  the  tax 
on  freight.  While  that  was  a  small  item 
per  ton,  it  is  probable  that  buyers  saved 
$100,000  by  waiting  Tintii  the  turn  of  the 
year,  apparently  about  a  million  tons  of 


business  being  held  back  on  that  account. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  interstate  agree¬ 
ments,  with  a  record  of  practically  a  quar¬ 
ter-century  of  precedent  to  establish  them 
as  a  trade  factor,  have  apparently  come  to 
an  end  for  the  time  being,  as  only  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  practically  one  field,  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  indications,  join  with  the 
U.  .M,  W.  in  fixing  a  new  scale.  In  that 
territory  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  non¬ 
union  competition  that  other  fields  have  to 
contend  with,  and  thus  operators  can  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  unite  with  their 
workers  in  shaping  a  rate  for  mining. 

In  other  directions  non-union  competition 
•  has  had  a  great  effect  in  cutting  down  the 
selling  price  of  coal,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  railroads  will  save  $200,000,000  during 
the  coming  year  as  compared  with  their 
1920  coal  bill.  They  will  therefore  have  a 
large  amount  to  spend  for  other  material 
and  labor,  even  though  circumstances  may 
prevent  them  from  turning  the  full  amount 
of  savings  in  such  directions.  Some  such 
view  as  that  may  be  responsible  for  the 
much  improved  quotations  of  certain  se¬ 
curities.  Following  improvement  in  bond 
prices,  the  financial  market  makes  the  an¬ 
ticipated  progress  under  the  influence  of 
easier  money  conditions  and  improved  busi¬ 
ness  .prospects.  Better  quotations  for  old- 
time  investment  issues  are  seen. 

As  to  anthracite  market  conditions,  it  can 
be  said  that  despite  recent  experiences 
stove  coal  now  seems  hard  to  move,  but 
nut  and  egg  have  improved  very  much.  Pea 
coal  continues  hard  to  move,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  so  long  a  time  past.  Some 
fresh-mined  steam  sizes  are  in  scant  sup' 
ply  on  account  of  reduced  mining  activity. 
In  the  face  of  a  fairly  constant  demand  at 
the  mines  and  the  steady  call  in  certain  di¬ 
rections,  any  decrease  in  production  soon 
makes  its  influence  felt. 

In  the  hard  coal  fields  the  men  have  had 
many  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  as 
has  the  entire  region  as  a  community,  and 
the  circumstances  have  led  to  store  prices 
and  rents  continuing  high,  giving  point  to 
some  comments  about  present  cost  of  living. 

While  the  public  demands  a  smaller  coal 
bill,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  operators  have  not  the  same  personal 
interest  in  reduced  costs  as  have  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  operators.  There  are  no  non-un¬ 
ion  anthracite  operations  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  employing  non-union  men.  How 
much  of  a  contest  the  operators  can  and  will 
make  depends  largely  upon  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  that  is  expressed. 

The  effort  to  reduce  costs  would  be 
largely  a  move  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
without  the  same  direct  advantage  to  the 
operators  as  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
union  scale  in  the  bituminous  fields.  There 
will  be  a  question,  of  course,  as  to  how  long 
the  contest  could  be  continued  without 
Government  intervention.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  six  weeks  rather  than  six 
months,  as  in  1902,  would  be  the  limit  of 
time  to  “fight  it  out,”  and  there  is  some 
question  as  to  possible  intervention  before 
April  1st.  No  doubt  various  strategic  and 
diplomatic  moves  will  be  made  by  the  min¬ 
ers’  officials,  very  clever  politicians  as  they 
are,  with  a  view  to  putting  the  U.M.W.  in 
the  best  possible  position  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  equal  skill  should  be  exercised  with 
a  view  to  seeing  that  the  operators’  stand¬ 
point  is  properly  presented. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Market  Active  Enough  to  Keep  Collieries  on  About  a  75  Per  Lent  Basis _ 

Signs  Hiat  Bituminous  Users  Are  Getting  Ready  to  Buy  More  Freely. 


Retail  dealers  are  doing  a  fairly  brisk  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  wholesale  demand  for  anthracite 
is  rather  quiet  because  of  the  existence  of  good 
stocks  and  the  general  desire  to  reduce  them. 
In  Greater  New  York,  where  there  is  little 
opportunity  to  draw  on  reserves  because  of 
the  limited  storage  facilities,  business  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  better  than  in  other  sections. 

A  number  of  companies  ran  all  their  collier¬ 
ies  full  time  last  week  and  this  week.  Others 
have  had  some  operations  idle  or  on  part  time, 
and  most  of  the  independents  are  still  obliged 
to  curtail  more  or  less.  Probably  the  region 
as  a  whole  is  on  about  a  75  per  cent  basis,  with 
a  small  percentage  of  the  tonnage  being  placed 
in  company  stocking  plants. 

\\  hile  the  average  retailer  has  perhaps  not 
reached  any  very  definite  conclusion  as  to  how 
much  coal  he  should  have  on  hand  April  1st, 
the  thought  seems  to  be  taking  possession  of 
his  mind  that  he  should  pursue  a  conservative 
course  in  stocking  up  against  a  possible  mining 
suspension.  Those  who  already  have  large 
supplies  are  disposed  to  effect  a  partial  liquida¬ 
tion.  and  this  attitude  is  to  blame  for  the 
relatively  light  demand  upon  the  producers, 
rather  than  any  marked  cutting  down  of  con¬ 
sumption  on  account  of  weather  conditions. 

A  noteworthy  development  in  the  wholesale 
market  has  been  the  recent  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  stove  coal.  This  size  was  in  short 
supply  right  through  1921,  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  December.  Since  then  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  slowest  moving  domestic  size  with 
the  exception  of  pea.  Egg  has  come  to  the 
fore  as  the  popular  favorite  at  tidewater,  while 
nut  is  enjoying  a  brisk  demand  in  the  line 
trade.  Pea  coal  is  not  wanted  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  limited  quantities,  and  is  one  of  the 
sizes  that  is  being  stocked  by  the  producers. 
Independent  prices  are  about  $8-$8.25  for 
chestnut,  $7.75-$8  tor  stove,  $7.50-$7.75  for 
egg,  and  $5-$5.50  for  pea. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  being  stocked  more  or 
less,  but  the  curtailed  output  has  reduced  the 
supply  to  a  point  where  it  is  not  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  demand  as  earlier  in  the  season. 
Prices  for  individual  tonnage  are  steadier,  now 
that  distress  coal  at  tidewater  has  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up. 

Rice  has  also  firmed  up  for  the  same  reason, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  scarcity  of 
barley  has  caused  some  consumers  who  are 
accustomed  to  use  that  size  for  mixing  with 
bituminous  to  turn  to  the  next  larger  size. 
Barley  remains  tight  and  the  better  grades  are 
commanding  a  10-cent  premium. 

Independent  prices  are  about  as  follows: 
No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.25 ;  rice,  $2-$2  25- 
barley.  S1.40-$1.60. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 


see  something  good  ahead  than  to  have  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  a  continuation  of  hard 
times. 

1  he  hope  of  more  active  business  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  consumers  are  taking  a  much 
livelier  interest  in  coal  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  three  months.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
greater  number  of  inquiries  that  come  in  un¬ 
solicited,  as  well  as  by  the  changed  attitude 
toward  salesmen.  Last  month  it  was  hard  for 
a  salesman  to  secure  interviews  with  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  and  others  who  buy  coal.  He 
would  send  in  his  card  and  very  often  word 
would  come  back,  “We  are  jiot  interested.’’ 

Now  lie  finds  buyers  much  more  approach¬ 
able.  I  hey  may  hpld  back  when  it  comes  to 
actually  placing-  orders,  but  they  are  at  least 
willing  to  receive  quotations  and  listen  to  what 
their  visitors  have  to  say  regarding-  the  out¬ 
look. 


\\  ith  negotiations  under  way  in  so  many 
different  quarters  there  is  bound  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  business  placed  before  long.  Some 
has  already  been  closed,  but  it  is  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  amount  that  is  pending.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  orders  placed  "during 
the  coming  weeks  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  nature  of  the  strike  news,  but  aside  from 
this  is  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  stock  piles  have 
been  undergoing  depletion  since  November 
and  industrial  consumers  as  a  class  must  in- 
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puiLiidscb  iu  avoid  running  out 
of  coal  altogether'. 

I  he  refusal  of  the  railroads  to  immediately 
reduce  freight  rates  on  coal  for  export  is,  of 
■course,  disappointing  to  those  interested  in 
that  branch  of  the  trade,  but  the  general  rate 
reduction  which  is  anticipated  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  will  eventually  put  American 
coal  on  a  better  competitive  footing  in  foreign 
markets. 

At  tidewater  there  is  no  big  oversupply  of 
coal  and  prices  are  relatively  stable,  although 
the  absence  of  a  strong  demand  makes  it 
impossible  to  get  them  up  above  the  levels 
that  have  ruled  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

1  i  ices  for  mine  shipment  show  no  material 
change  and  are  about  as  follows  for  average 
grades  of  the  various  classifications:  Pool  T 
$2./5-$3.25  per  net  ton;  Pool  71,  $2.25-$2  50- 
Pool9  $2.15-$2.30:  Pool  10,  $1.85-$2;  Pool 
11.  $1.65-$1.80;  Pools  31  and  61,  $2.15-$2  35- 

i1"'1  60-’  $2-5°-$2-75  ;  Pools  54  and  64, 
Mm0-$1.6o;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.35-$1  50- 
slack,  $1.30-$1.70. 


I  he  tidewater  market  is  about  $5.75  to  $6 
fer  §T°ssrton  f-  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  1;  $5.50 
to  $5.60  for  Pools  9  and  71  ;  $5.25  to  $5.40 
tor  I  ool  10,  and  $4.75  to  $5  for  Pool  11  and 
unclassified  grades. 


A\  bile  the  increase  in  volume  of  sales  since 
the  first  of  the  year  has  been  of  small  pro¬ 
portions  so  far,  bituminous  shippers  see  signs 
which  they  think  forehadow  an  important 
buying  movement  in  the  near  future.  This 
is  giving  rise  to  a  better  sentiment,  and  optim¬ 
ism  is  more  in  evidence  than  for  some  time 
past.  Of  course  one  cannot  pay  current  ex¬ 
penses  with  future  profits,  but  it  is  better  to 


Strikers  Ready  to  Resume  Work. 

1  wo  hundred  coal  miners  at  Clinton,  Ind.,  rep- 
resentmg  700  members  of  three  locals  of  the  U.  M. 

"  have  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  return  to 
work  pending  future  settlement  of  their'  controversy 
wnh  operators  in  the  Clinton  field.  The  men  went 
on  strike  last  October,  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  over 
the  discharge  of  a  pumpman.  The  destitute  con¬ 
dition  of  their  families  was  given  by  the  men  as  the 
reason  for  desiring  to  return  to  work. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Seasonable  Weather  Stimulates  Anthracite—! 
Some  Improvement  in  Bituminous. 

Some  normal  winter  weather,  including  a  near 
blizzard,  has  been  successful  in  holding  the  retail 
coal  market  together  for  the  past  week.  The 
temperature  has  been  such  as  to  cause  a  greai 
deal  of  coal  burning,  although  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  were  never  more  economi 
cally  conserved.  All  dealers  can  readily  testify 
to  this  state  of  affairs,  as  they  all  have  old-time 
customers,  formerly  accustomed  to  order  liberally, 
who  are  not  laying  out  more  money  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  warm  for  a  short  period 
knowing  full  well  they  can  easily  replenish  their 
supply  at  any  time. 

Due  to  normal  weather  conditions  most  col 
lieries  of  all  companies  have  been  able  to  mak. 
close  to  full  time  during  the  past  week,  and  some 
producers  with  the  better  coals  claim  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  busy,  but  even’  they  have  orders  in  hand 
only  sufficient  to  carry  them  a  few  days  ahead. 
As  a  result  of  this  there  is  not  a  company  that 
is  not  anxious  for  new  business  and  they  are 
willing  to  consider  orders  from  any  regular  dealer 
of  standing. 

It  can  be  said  that  there  is  quite  a  little 
shifting  of  trade  at  this  time,  the  retailers  seeming 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  some  years  before  con¬ 
ditions  will  again  arise  wherein  they  cannot  buy 
where  they  will.  The  fact  that  such  things  are 
happening  in  mid-winter,  the  time  of  usual  greatest 
demand  for  coal,  shows  what  a  wonderful  reac¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  since  the  boom  years  of  the 
war,  and  proves  that  anything  can  be  expected 
now. 

The  retail  price  situation  is  in  about  the  same 
unsettled  condition  as  last  week.  The  wiser  heads 
m  the  trade  realize  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  reduce 
prices  in  mid-season,  feeling  that  it  will  have  a 
most  unfavorable  effect  on  next  summer’s  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  they  are  powerless  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  beyond  holding  their  prices  at  a  level  that 
gives  them  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  They  feel 
certain  that  the  man  selling  coal  under  $14  is 
working  on  a  dangerous  margin,  if  not  at  a 
positive  loss,  and  do  not  purpose  to  help  bear  his 
loss  by  meeting  the  extreme  low  prices. 

Pea  Coal  the  Bugaboo. 

T  here  are  quite  a  number  of  dealers  who  are 
firm  on  the  large  family  sizes,  but  extremely 
weak  in  the  case  of  pea  coal.  Some  of  them 
actually  have  a  positive  fear  that  April  1st  will 
see  them  caught  with  a  big  tonnage  of  pea  on 
hand,  despite  the  fact  that  April  has  always  been 
a  good  month  for  this  size,  with  the  additional 
prospect  of  a  strike  confronting  them  this  year. 
It  is  not  altogether  unlikely  that  some  dealers 
who  are  in  haste  to  move  pea  at  $10  a  ton  would 
be  glad  to  have  this  same  pea  coal  two  months 
from  now.  As  evidence  on  this  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  know  of  a  dealer  of  25  years’  standing 
in  the  trade  who  says  he  never  cuts  into  his 
reserve  stock  of  pea  until  March  1st  and  then  it 
simply  melts  away.  He  has  1,000  tons  on  hand 
now  and  does  not  seem  in  the  least  bothered. 

The  demand  from  the  consumer  is  for  stove 
and  nut,  and  there  are  occasional  instances  of  a 
betterment  in  egg,  although  shippers  do  not  inti- 
*  mate  that  they  have  felt  any  increase  in  this 
direction.  They  continue  to  break  down  a  verv 
considerable  portion  of  egg  into  the  smaller  sizes. 
The  call  for  stove  and  nut  seems  to  run  neck  and 
neck,  some  sections  of  the  city  favoring  stove, 
while  others  report  more  demand  for  nut.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  are  moving  a  fair  amount 
of  coal  the  dealers  continue  to  be  cautious  as  to 
re-orders. 

The  retailers  report  the  utmost  difficulty  to  get 
in  money  for  coal  delivered  and  they  are  spending 
as  much  time  upon  collections  as  they  are  in 
trying  to  get  n»w  business.  In  the  textile  dis¬ 
tricts  it  is  said  that  financial  conditions  are  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  felt  now  more  severely  than  ever 
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and  the  dealers  there  are  endeavoring  to  make  all 
*  sales  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

There  has  been  no  particular  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bituminous  coal  moved  recently,  al¬ 
though  some  houses  profess  to  have  done  a 
•better  business  so  far  this  month  as  compared 
I  with  the  same  period  of  December.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  extremely  difficult  to  interest  and  often¬ 
times  when  actually  in  need  of  coal  will  allow 
the  impression  to  go  out  that  he  is  entirely  out 
of  the  market.  To  carry  a  stock  in  anticipation 
of  any  possible  contingency  now  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  purchasing  agents, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  the  largest 
consumers. 

There  is  still  much  talk  about  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  pool  classifications,  and  the  strongest 
advocates  against  their  retirement  would  seem  to 
be  those  lesser  brokers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  get  their  supply  of  coal  from  any  source  that 
offers  at  the  time.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
large  companies  are  forcing  the  way  against  the 
system,  but  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be 
done,  as  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  plan 
there  was  so  much  of  an  educational  nature  in 
favor  of  pools  directed  to  the  consumer,  that 
this  latter  element  had  begun  to  reach  the  stage 
where  he  was  beginning  to  like  the  arrangement. 

Prices  still  hang  to  the  low  level  with  which 
the  year  started.  If  anything  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  non-union  coal  coming  into  the 
market  and  this  serves  to  hold  back  prices  and 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  union  mines  to  find  an 
outlet.  It  seems  quite  possible,  however,  as  the 
season  advances,  that  the  number  of  mines  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  non-union  basis  will  increase;  at  least 
that  is  the  intimation  broadcast,  and  some  prices 
quoted  recently  would  seem  to  indicate  new  work¬ 
ing  arrangements  in  otherwise  high-labor  opera¬ 
tions. 

Recent  market  prices  have  been  as  follows: 
j  Pool  1,  $2.75  to  $3.00;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.80; 
:  Pool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95  to  $2.20; 
!  Pool  11.  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

BETTERMENT  AT  ALTOONA 


Tonnage  Shows  a  Small  Upturn,  but  Prices 
Fail  to  Strengthen. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Jan.  19.— While  production  in  the 
central  Pennsylvania  field  is  still  far  below  normal, 
January  started  off  with  a  record  that  shows  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  over  December.  During  the 
week  ending  January  8th,  there  were  11,491  cars 
loaded,  or  an  average  of  2.298  per  day,  as  compared 
with  9,234  cars  during  the  last  week  of  December, 

:  or  daily  averages  of  1,539  cars. 

This  may  not  be  as  big  a  gain  as  the  figures 
would  indicate,  since  production  would  probably  be 
low  under  any  circumstances  during  the  holiday 
period. 

j  Cold  weather  has  no  doubt  increased  the  demand 
for  coal  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
month  as  a  whole  will  make  a  considerably  better 
record  than  December.  The  removal  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  tax  will  likewise  help. 

Prices  vary  greatly  and  there  is  no  uniformity 
whatever,  they  being  governed  by  all  sorts  of  what  the 
operators  characterize  as  unfair  conditions.  Pool  1 
is  quoted  at  $2.85  to  $3;  Pool  9  at  J2.20  to  $2.40, 
Pool  10  at  $1.95  to  $2.10;  and  Pool  11  at  $1.65  to 
$1.75. 

Operators  say  they  can  make  no  profit  at  these 
prices  and  in  competion  with  the  non-union  1 1 elds  in 
West  Virginia  and  Somerset  County,  and  that 
stabilization  of  prices  is  absolutely'  essential  if  the 
district  is  to  make  any  headway  during  the  coming 
months. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  much  distress  among 
miners  and  their  families  at  various  places  as  a  re- 
/  suit  of  unemployment. 

The  year  1921  was  the  worst  this  field  has  had 
since  1908,  and  the  percentage  of  United  States  pro- 
'  duction,  9.60  per  cent,  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 

In  1900  this  district  produced  13.7  per  cent  of  all 
j  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States. 
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CINCINNATI  MARKET 


Some  Increase  in  Sales,  with  Further 
Improvement  Believed  Near. 

Coal  operators  in  the  Cincinnati  market  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  saying  that  there  is  a  steady  if 
very  gradual  improvement  of  conditions,  but  most  of 
them  do  say  that.  While  some  concerns  related  to 
the  business  have  not  yet  felt  the  impulse,  speaking 
generally  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  here.  This 
means  that  there  are  more  inquiries  and  that  there  is 
more  selling.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  mean  as  yet 
that  there  are  better  prices.  If  anything,  they  are 
lower  at  important  points.  The  trouble  is  apparently' 
to  be  seen  in  the  large  amount  of  idle  operation 
anxiously  awaiting  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  resume  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
activity. 

For  the  last  week  the  quickening  has  seemed  more 
apparent  in  the  smokeless  districts,  where  eastern 
shipments  have  shown  some  increase.  There  was  not 
much  buying  for  export,  but  loading  on  this  account 
was  slightly  better.  New  England  demands  in¬ 
creased  and  tidewater  call  for  bunkerage  and  for 
southeastern  coastwise  trade  was  more  encouraging. 

A  better  volume  of  by-product  call  made  an  improved 
demand  for  smokeles.s  nut  and  slack  that  was  most 
grateful,  while  mine-run  seemed  not  to  be  so  eagerly 
sought. 

Operations  in  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
districts  were  on  a  notably  higher  percentage,  but  all 
transactions  were  on  a  low  plane  as  to  prices,  which 
showed  no  upward  tendency  whatever.  There  were 
too  many  applicants  for  the  offered  tonnage.  Domes¬ 
tic  coals  did  not  show  a  demand  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  week’s  record  of  slightly 
lower  temperature. 

Activity  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  non-union 
operations.  In  Kanawha,  where  the  organization  still 
holds  on,  there  was  practically  no  work  and  labor 
was  said  to  be  in  great  distress.  Operators  could  not 
compete  with  those  under  non-union  control  and  the 
result  of  suspension  was  economically  inevitable.  In 
the  New  River  district  all  the  mines  how  operating 
are  non-union,  the  workers  having  voluntarily  re¬ 
turned  their  charters  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  organization. 

Another  Wage  Cut  in  Kentucky. 

hi  the  Kentucky  bituminous  districts  the  union 
charters  were  everywhere  being  given  up  to  allow  a 
voluntary  return  to  the  wage  scale  of  1917.  Indeed, 
in  the  Hazard  district,  it  is  reported  that  the  second 
wage  cut  of  20  per  cent  is  being  successfully  put  in 
force  in  the  interest  of  competing  conditions,  and  the 
business  shows  an  improvement  accordingly. 

Coal  men  here  sense  the  coming  of  a  battle  in  the 
spring  that  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon _  the 
business.  They  say,  or  many  of  them  do,  that  it  is 
the  anticipation  of  this  battle,  with  its  more  or  less 
prostrating  effect,  that  will  give  the  coal  business  its 
first  important  new  impetus,  and  they  are  getting 
ready  to  respond  to  heavy  demands  on  this  account 
during  February  and  March. 

Smokeless  Slack  Stronger. 

Smokeless  prices, on  lump  were  from  $3  to  $4.25, 
with  most  of  the  sales  around  $3.25  and  $3.50.  Egg 
of  this  variety  ran  from  $3  to  $3.50,  with  some  sales 
as  low  as  $2.75.  Mine-run  went  begging  at  $1.75  to 
$2.  Slack  alone  of  the  smokeless  varieties  showed  an 
upward  trend  from  selling  rates  of  the  week  before. 
It  sold  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

In  bituminous  coals,  lump  sold  from  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
the  largest  volume  of  selling  being  below  the  $2.50 
mark.  Hazard  four-inch  block  was  sold  as  low  as 
$2.40  and  a  considerable  tonnage  moved  at  that  figure. 
Mine-run  was  down  to  $1.5(1  and  $1.75  and  there  was 
no  apparent  increase  in'  the  call  for  steam  coals. 
Slack,  which  had  been  stiffening  under  the  influence 
of  an  artificially  narrowed  supply,  shifted  downward 
again  because  of  the  greater  volume  of  preparation. 
Prices  ranged  between  $1.15  and  $1.35.  The  drop  was 
small  but  significant. 

Coal  concerns  generally  here  have  gone  through  a 
very  serious  season  and  are  feeling  the  strain,  but 
there  is  a  more  hopeful  sentiment,  with  promising 
business  in  sight.  High  hopes  have  been  disappointed 
so  often  by  the  failure  to  maintain  apparently  more 


encouraging  aspects  that  the  trade  has  become  ultra - 
conservative  and  is  proceeding  on  more  cautious  lines. 
In  the  matter  of  making  investments  and  resuming 
operations  it  is  manifestly  important  that  they  should. 
At  that,  however,  a  real  expansion  of  business  would 
find  them  ready  to  meet  its  maximum  demand. 

Colder  weather  has  not  seemed  to  bring  about  an 
important  access  of  domestic  fuel  orders.  This  may 
be  because  frequent  purchases  of  emergency  coal, 
when  offered,  have  put  the  retailer  in  condition  to 
meet  all  demands,  present  and  immediately  pros¬ 
pective. 

In  Cincinnati  sales  have  increased  somewhat  under 
the  stimulus  of  lower  prices.  Bituminous  lump  at 
$7  and  smokeless  lump  at  $8  have  made  a  strong 
appeal,  but  considering  the  weather  sales  have  not 
been  nearly  as  large  as  might  naturally  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  when  the  lowrer  record  of  the  season  s  deliv¬ 
eries  up  to  this  time  are  taken  into  account.  How¬ 
ever,  dealers  are  counting  on  a  continuous,  steady 
demand  and  there  is  good  reason  in  existing  condi¬ 
tions  why  the  people  should  buy  that  way  this  year. 


FAIRMONT  SNOW  BOUND 


Last  Week’s  Storm  Crippled  Coal  Mining 
Operations  for  Several  Days. 

One  of  the  worst  snow  storms  that  has  visited  hair- 
mont  region  for  years  was  experienced  last  week,  and 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  some  of  the  wires  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  mines  were  still  down.  For  almost 
three  days  the  Fairmont  region  was  isolated  from  the 
outside  world  as  regards  telegraphic  communication. 
As  a  result  the  coal  loading  was  affected  because 
orders  for  movement  and  consignments  could  not  be 
transmitted  and  everything  was  at  a  standstill.  In 
fact,  only  70  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  along  the  Monongah  Division  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  although  Wednesday’s  loading  was  291  cars 
and  Friday’s  458. 

Tudging  from  the  abnormally  high  daily  loading 
under  present-day  conditions  on  Monday  along  the 
Monongah  Division,  which  reached  716  cars,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  railroads  in  order  to  straighten  out 
their  records  got  some  of  last  week’s  tonnage  in¬ 
cluded  in  Monday’s  figures. 

Operations  in  Northern  West  Virginia  on  Monday 
of  this  week  loaded  1.110  cars  of  coal.  On  Tuesday 
there  were  59  mines  working  in  the  Fairmont  region, 
which  is  the  best  showing  for  some  weeks.  Of  these 
43  were  on  the  Monongah  Division,  15  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  in  West  Virginia,  and  one  on  the  Helen’s  Run- 
Wyatt  Bingamon  branch  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway. 

A  Little  Business  Coming  In. 

Some  trading  is  noticed  this  week  in  the  region,  but 
of  course  it  is  limited.  Business  these  days  is  being 
got  by  the  man  who  plugs  for  it  and  there  is  quite  a 
little  of  that  being  done.  Prices  prevalent  in  the 
region  are  as  follows:  Mine  run,  $1.35  to  $1.50, 
slack,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  three-quarters,  $1.75  to  $2.15. 
There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  mine-run,  and 
even  less  for  slack,  but  the  lack  of  prepared  sizes 
makes  slack  none  too  plentiful.  Here  and  there  some 
small  orders  are  reported.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is 
buying  some  coal  in  the  Morgantown  section,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  business  is  general  orders  from  all  over 
the  east  and  middle  west. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  assumed  a  more  encouraging  aspect  when 
330  carloads  of  coal  went  to  that  coal  pier.  This  was 
against  198  cars  the  previous  week,  or  a  gain  of  132 
carloads.  However.  Arlington  pier  last  week  drew 
a  blank,  against  34  cars  the  previous  week. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  division 
last  week  aggregated  826  carloads,  a  decrease  of  252 
cars  compared  to  the  previous  week.  Of  the  total 
railroad  fuel  loaded  on  the  division  the  B.  &  O.  re¬ 
ceived  individually  the  greater  portion,  having  pro¬ 
cured  387  cars  or  88  per  cent. 

Statistics  show  that  nearly  all  totals  struck  on 
the  division  were  on  the  backward  trend,  due  to  the 
heavy  snowfall  and  general  paralysis  that  followed. 
Of  the  coal  loaded  off  the  division  89  per  cent  went 
to  the  east — 1,867  carloads.  To  the  west  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  last  week  there  were  226  cars  of  coal  loaded. 
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Compared  to  the  previous  week  the  eastern  loadings 
dropped  off  346  carloads,  while  those  to  the  west 
showed  a  shrinkage  of  25  cars. 

Movement  Little  Hampered. 

Despite  the  snowfall,  which  was  reported  as  deep 
as  two  feet  on  the  Alleghenies,  the  freight  movement 
through  the  Grafton  gateway  was  not  impeded  very 
much.  Of  course  the  light  loading  was  reflected  in 
the  movement,  but  at  that  3,522  carloads  of  all  kinds 
of  freight,  in  which  2,224  cars  of  coal  were  included, 
were  moved.  This  showed  a  decline  of  490  freight 
loads  from  the  previous  week  and  594  coal  loads  less. 

Coke  loading,  while  not  large  by  any  means,  con¬ 
tinues  slightly  more  active  than  it  was  during  the 
fall  months  with  the  exception  of  November,  and  it 
appears  to  be  running  abreast  if  not  a  trifle  ahead 
of  that  month.  Last  week  thirty  cars  of  coke  were 
loaded,  against  29  cars  the  previous  week.  Fourteen 
cars  were  loaded  east  and  sixteen  west. 

Mine  idleness  last  week  was  just  a  trifle  less  than 
the  previous  week  on  the  Monongah  Division,  aggre¬ 
gating  1,273  for  the  week,  or  a  daily  average  of  33 
mines  at  work  daily.  While  a  large  number  of  mines 
have  not  turned  a  wheel  for  a  year  or  more,  there 
are  quite  a  few  either  working  steadily  or  from  two 
to  three  days  a  week,  mostly  on  a  part  time  basis. 

Production  in  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week 
aggregated  231,550  tons,  or  a  drop  of  but  450  tons 
compared  to  the  previous  week.  The  total  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  considering  the  unfavorable  produc¬ 
tion  conditions  last  week  owing  to  the  heavy  snow 
storm.  ;  * 


Pittsburgh  Trade  Dull. 

Market  conditions  are  almost  at  an  absolute  stand¬ 
still.  Railroads  report  less  coal  tonnage  moving  of 
any  time  in  the  past  twelve  months.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  is  the  calm  before  the  storm.  Coal 
consumers  believe  that  the  Government  will  interfere 
and  prevent  a  strike  of.  the  miners.  They  therefore 
can  not  see  why  they  should  rush  into  the  market 
at  this  time  and  purchase  coal.  Whether  the  strike 
comes  off  or  not,  the  consumer  will  act  as  he  always 
does  which  will  mean  that  he  will  wait  until  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  good  coal  at  very  cheap 
prices  is  past  and  the  market  has  had  quite  a  sub¬ 
stantial  upward  movement.  He  will  then  be  on  the 
job  to  buy  coal  at  high  figures. 

Reports  from  the  steel  industry  indicate  that  funda¬ 
mentally  business  is  growing  sounder  day  by  day,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  a  big  potential  demand  for 
coal  is  being  stored  up  which  will  break  forth  be¬ 
fore  many  weeks  Coal  men  familiar  with  production 
facts  know  that  there  will  not  be  any  run  away  mar¬ 
ket  this  year.  They  know  that  the  production  of  coal 
can  be  made  greater  than  the  possible  consumption — - 
that  is  that  mines  will  open  up  as  the  demand  in¬ 
creases.  It  is  believed  that  the  real  demand  will  be 
for  good  coal,  which  will  command  a  premium. 

On  account  of  the  cold  weather  prevalent  in  this 
territory  for  the  past  week  or  ten  days  domestic 
demand  increased  considerably,  therefore,  screenings 
have  slumped.  Fair  average  prices  for  coal  in  this 
territory  are  as  follows:  Gas,  MR,  $2.00;  54,  $2.35; 
1J4,  $2.60;  slack,  $1.70;  steam,  MR,  $1.85;  54,  $2.10; 

1 J4,  $2.40;  slack,  $1.50. 


Doesn’t  Like  Pool  Numbers. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  your  article  in  the  issue  of  January 
7th,  1922,  under  the  caption  “Shall  Pool  Quotations 
Be  Dropped?” 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  argue  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  pool  numbers,  particularly  for  line  business. 
Most  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  quality  of 
the  various  coals  knows  that  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  classification  of  mines  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  mis¬ 
leading,  and  the  sooner  the  practice  of  quotations  by 
pool  numbers  is  abandoned  the  quicker  the  consumer 
will  get  what  he  buys. 

I  think  a  shipper  selling  high-grade  coals  does  not 
require  his  product  camouflaged  with  pool  numbers 
that  have  no  meaning. 

Chas.  F.  Rafetto. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  QUIET 


Orders  Are  Slightly  More  Numerous,  but  It 
Requires  Effort  to  Get  Them. 

The  coal  trade  does  not  improve  much  and  is  not 
expected  to  till  after  the  April  suspension.  In  the 
meantime  some  of  the  jobbers  are  reporting  that  they 
can  get  business  if  they  go  after  it.  They  say  that 
a  shipper  must  be  pretty  well  established  for  business 
to  come  to  him  in  these  days,  so  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  half  way  and  then  go  the  other  half.  It  costs 
money  and  a  shipper  thinks  twice  before  he  spends 
money  that  he  may  not  get  back  again.  Some  do 
this  and  some  of  these  make  good.  Most  of  the 
trade  is  waiting  for  an  up-turn  of  the  coal  market. 

The  real  improvement  will  come  with  a  good  in¬ 
crease  of  consumption  of  coal.  That  is  not  in  sight 
yet.  It  will  have  to  wait  till  iron  moves  faster  than 
it  does  now.  Some  shippers  are  looking  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  consumption  of  coal  and  iron  by  April. 

They  say  that  any  sort  of  a  start  would  increase 
confidence,  so  that  all  sorts  of  business  would  im¬ 
prove  and  the  long  stagnation  would  be  over.  If  the 
April  negotiations  with  the  miners  take  the  right 
turn  it  will  be  more  or  less  easy,  but  a  mere  sus¬ 
pension  would  merely  reduce  the  amount  of  coal  in 
consumers’  hands. 

Bituminous  Stocks  Running  Low. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  consumers  there  are  in 
this  vicinity  who  have  only  a  small  supply  of  coal 
on  hand.  Shippers  report  that  some  of  them  can 
hardly  wait  till  an  order  is  filled.  The  idea  is  that 
such  concerns  are  waiting  for  coal  to  come  down. 
They  hear  that  freight  rates  are  to  be  reduced  and 
they  are  still  waiting  for  the  decline.  Some  of  them 
are  in  danger  of  finding  themselves  out  of  coal  some 
day,  with  none  moving  out  from  the  mines.  Then 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  blame  somebody  else  for  the 
predicament  they  are  in. 

The  people  worst  off  now  are  those  who  own  mines 
that  are  still  tied  up  to  the  high  rates  of  mining. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  either  shut  down  indefi¬ 
nitely  or  are  running  just  enough  to  keep  their  men 
together,  while  the  non-union  mines  or  others  that 
have  been  able  to  reduce  wages  materially  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  coal,  at  presumably  some  profit,  though 
it  is  not  much  even  then. 

The  outlook  is  not  reassuring,  but  such  times  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  any  business.  We  have  a  way  of 
looking  at  business  as  “good”  only  when  the  con¬ 
sumers  buy  liberally.  If  they  are  stocking  up  a  lot 
of  stuff  that  will  some  day  enable  them  to  hold  off  a 
long  time,  no  matter.  Business  is  not  good  unless 
buying  is  lively. 

Prevailing  Prices. 

Price  quotations  are  as  formely:  $2.75  for  Yough- 
iogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8 
steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other 
mine  run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  slack,  adding  $2.36 
to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  other  coal  for 
freight. 

Anthracite  is  moving  about  as  slowly  as  bituminous. 
City  distributors  and  retailers  report  that  they  get 
a  good  day  now  and  then,  but  only  one  or  so  at  a 
time.  Then  there  will  arrive  a  spell  of  warmer 
weather  and  the  demand  will  at  once  drop  off.  Some 
say  that  they  are  not  selling  much  more  than  half 
what  they  commonly  do  and  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  average  so  far  is  going  to  be  increased. 

It  appears  that  the  anthracite  consumer  has  pretty 
nearly  made  good  his  plan  of  holding  off  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  buy  till  the  price  comes  down.  How  the  small 
quantity  has  been  made  to  answer  is  not  an  easy  one. 
A  sort  of  economy  that  it  would  be  well  to  discover 
must  have  been  practiced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plan  of  buying  only  in  small  amounts  may  have  de¬ 
ceived  the  seller  and  it  is  possible  that  the  late-winter 
buying  will  surprise  everybody.  No  premium  is  pos¬ 
sible  on  independent  coal. 

- - -  •  , 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia  has  issued 
an  injunction  restraining  the  coal  mining  companies 
in  that  Province  from  making  a  wage  reduction  of 
33  per  cent,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  to  make  a  cut  before 
the  board  of  arbitration  had  passed  on  the  matter. 


MORE  OPTIMISM  AT  BOSTON 


Coal  Must  Feel  Industrial  Betterment — . 
Inquiries  and  Orders  Increased. 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  any  real  developments 
in  the  bituminous  trade  in  the  New  England  district 
the  past  week.  If  there  has  been  a  change  at  all 
worthy  of  being  recorded  it  has  been  the  more  or  less 
pronounced  tendency  of  coal  men  to  register  a  little 
optimism  when  talking  about  their  business.  This 
optimism  or  rather  hopefulness  is  not  yet  of  a  very 
robust  character,  since  it  is  based  on  a  somewhat 
dim  look  into  the  future  rather  than  on  increasing 
current  business,  but  it  is  interesting  in  that  it  has 
been  apparent  for  a  full  fortnight  without  having 
been  routed. 

In  the  past  six  months  to  a  year,  optimism  has  been 
of  the  mushroom  variety,  vanishing  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  has  arisen,  but  as  the  worst  has  been  exper¬ 
ienced,  the  present  growth,  though  hesitating  and 
slow,  bids  fair  to  be  sure  as  well.  It  is  probably  an 
outgrowth  of  the  feeling  that  as  industry  everywhere 
is  stirring  more  vigorously,  coal  eventually  must  feel 
the  pulse  of  quickened  trade. 

Inquiries  from  soft  coal  consumers  have  been  more 
numerous  in  recent  days  than  for  quite  a  period, 
though  actual  business  transacted  has  hardly  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  last  week.  With  some  there  have  been 
a  greater  number  of  orders  but  the  size  of  the  orders 
has  generally  been  smaller.  Nevertheless,  the  ten¬ 
dency  seems  to  be  for  a  gradual  broadening  of  the 
demand  while  the  bigger  users  are  not  restricting 
their  takings  in  any  way. 

As  the  time  draws  nearer  to  the  date  when  pos¬ 
sible  interruption  of  shipments  may  cause  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  consumers,  particularly  of  Pennsylvania  bi¬ 
tuminous,  the  need  of  having  goodly  stocks  on  hand 
as  an  insurance  stands  out  more  clearly.  Of  course, 
many  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  possibly  store 
up  enough  fuel  to  tide  them  over  the  danger  period, 
because  of  lack  of  storage .  facilities,  and  for  these 
the  current  buying  is  necessitous,  as  it  always  has 
been.  But  there  are  others  with  big  yards,  whose 
buying  was  at  a  minimum  in  December  in  an  endeavor 
to  keep  down  inventory  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  when  the  government  tax  on  freight  came 
off,  and  these  have  been  ordering  more  freely,  in 
order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  buying  in  an  “in¬ 
dependent"  market  with  soaring  prices,  should  the 
entire  union  field  shut  down. 

Consumers  Must  Replenish  Stocks. 

A  good  many  consumers  have  “eaten”  into  their 
stocks  to  a  considerable  extent  of  late  and  from  now 
on  will  be  obliged  to  replenish.  This  they  can  do 
at  prices  that  have  justified  their  judgment  in  wait¬ 
ing,  for  it  would  appear  as  if  the  average  price  on 
cars  Boston  will  be  lower  in  January  than  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  No  difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  buying 
strictly  pool  1  Pocahontas  or  New  River  coal  for 
$6.25  gross  ton  on  cars,  Mystic,  a  figure  which  most 
of  the  New  England  houses  aim  to  hold  firm.  Of 
course,  there  are  variations  from  this  quotation,  one 
well-known  firm  stating  that  it  did  not  care  to  do 
business  at  less  than  $6.35  on  cars,  Boston,  since 
lower  prices  meant  profits  too  inconsiderable  to  bother 
about. 

Nevertheless,  lower  quotations  than  $6.25  have  been 
heard  the  past  week,  some  West  Virginia  coal  of 
excellent  quality  going  for  $6:15.  On  the  basis  of 
$1.00  freight  and  40  cents  for  loading  this  would 
mean  a  price  at  Norfolk  of  $4.75.  Whether  this 
low  price  will  be  able  to  be  duplicated  in  coming 
weeks  or  at  all,  is  a  moot  question  with  local  coal 
experts.  One  sales  manager  has  delivered  himself 
of  the  opinion  that  he  would  not  at  all  be  surprised 
to  see  coal  selling  on  cars  Boston  for  $5.50  some 
time  this  year,  whereas  another  asserted  that  the 
price  would  have  to  stabilize  at  $2.00  at  the  mines. 

The  situation  at  Hampton  Roads,  as  viewed  from 
this  end,  continues  to  be  fairly  firm  with  quotations 
still  limited  within  the  same  boundaries  as  last  week; 
navy  standard  coal  f.  o.  b.  loading  piers,  $4.70  to 
$4.90 ;  pool  2,  $4.50  to  $4.65.  For  certain  coals  not 
in  the  pool,  higher  prices  are  demanded,  and  should 
the  supply  of  the  better  grades  continue  to  run 
light,  as  was  the  case  last  week,  a  stiffening  of  the 
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above  quotations  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely.  Ves¬ 
sel  freights  are  about  $1.00  for  larger  craft.  Schoon¬ 
ers  are  in  better  demand  than  barges,  making  on  the 
,vhole,  better  time. 

Pennsylvania  Coals  Remain  Steady. 

As  for  Pennsylvania  coal,  prices  are  remaining 
steady  and  demand,  featureless.  It  is  not  moving 
in  any  heavier  volume  than  in  past  weeks,  such 
companies,  as  have  steady  customers  who  prefer 
the  Pennsylvania  product  even  at  somewhat  higher 
prices  than  the  Southern  coal,  being  content  to  ship  a 
constant  if  moderate  quantity.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  big  consumers  who,  in  1920 
were  on  contract,  have  signed  for  a  stated  amount 
of  coal.  Offsetting  this  fact  is  a  situation  where 
but  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  collieries  of  cer¬ 
tain  companies  are  operating.  The  demand  is  gener¬ 
ally  for  the  better  quality,  which  sells  for  $2.75  to 
$3.00  net  ton  mines,  this  being  pool  1  quality;  pool 
9  is  fairly  popular,  being  quoted  at  $2.20  to  $2.40, 
pool  10,  $1.90  to  $2.15  and  pool  71,  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

A  goodly  percentage  of  the  whole  is  being  disposed 
of  around  the  $2.50  price. 

In  the  anthracic  market,  the  demand  is  not  of  a 
nature  that  sets'  the  heart  of  the  wholesaler  fluttering. 

\  week  ago  prices  stiffened  with  egg  the  leader  in  the 
advance,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  for  the  most 
part  ceased  breaking  this  size.  There  cannot  be  said 
to  be  any  further  improvement,  though  the  market 
has  held  the  slight  advance,  for  the  most  part.  Egg 
is  $7.00  to  $7.25  gross  ton  mines  and  stove,  $7.90; 
while  nut  is  the  fancy  grade  with  quotations  $8.05 
to  $8.25.  Pea  is  rather  soft  at  $4.50. 

Although  retailers  of  anthracite  are  using  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  their  equipment,  they  express  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  the  volume  of  coal  moved.  Orders 
i  are  still  of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety  and  despite 
statistics  widely  quoted  that  anthracite  cannot  come 
down  in  price  any  further  until  mine  wages  have 
been  reduced  and  until  freight  rates  are  cut  the 
public  still  clings  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  hard 
coal  must  be  much  cheaper— because  other  commodi¬ 
ties  are.  In  one  sense  this  is  true. 

Retailers  admit  that  anthracite  is  outrageously  high, 
i  but  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  remedy  the  matter. 
They  have  already  cut  the  price  of  pea  coal  to  $1U.5U, 
which  is  actually  below  cost  in  order  to  induce 
heavier  buying.  There  was  some  improvement  m 
the  demand  for  this  size  following  the  cut,  but  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  low  price  made.  .  T  e 
other  reduction-that  of  50  cents  in  the  larger  sizes— 
made  no  change  whatever  in  the  demand.  House¬ 
holders  continue  niggardly  in  their  purchases  and 
probably  will  the  balance  of  the  winter.  The  weather 
continues  rather  mild,  a  further  inducement  against 
filling  the  family  bin. 


Wage  Cut  Imperative,  Says  Penna. 

P.  H.  Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  miners’  wages  in  that  state  must  be  reduced  at 
least  30  per  cent  on  or  before  April  1st.  Basing  his 
demands  for  lower  costs  of  production  on  statements 
that  other  coal  fields  of  the  country  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  markets,  Mr.  Penna  contends  labor 
generally  must  respect  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Differences  in  freight  rates  were  cited  as  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  for  the  local  field  cutting  its  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Mr.  Penna  said  the  rates  from  the  central 
field  into  Chicago  had  increased  about  126  per  cent 
while  those  from  the  eastern  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  fields  had  been  increased  only  75  per  cent. 

Hope  was  expressed  that  the  officials  of  the  mines 
would  recognize  the  emergency  and  would  sign  new 
contracts,  but  he  predicted  governmental  interference 
in  case  the  matter  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiaflbns 
between  the  employers  and  employees. 

Apparently  the  coal  trade  is  considered  a  source 
of  wealth  by  many  schemers,  as  when  one  reads  the 
week’s  news  many  items  are  found  relative  to  the 
operations  of  confidence  men  at  coal  offices.  Re¬ 
cently  Chicago  dealers  had  to  contend  with  several 
instances  of  this  sort,  but  fortunately,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  police,  the  campaign  of  fraud  was 
terminated  before  much  damage  was  done. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Shippers  of  Coal  Now  Greatly  Encouraged 
Inquiries  Increasing  Daily. 

With  more  than  two  weeks  of  the  new  year  gone, 
we  find  a  little  more  activity  in  the  coal  trade 
through  Hampton  Roads.  The  recovery  has  been 
very  slow  but  the  shippers  are  very  much  encour¬ 
aged  with  the  situation,  another  encouraging  factor 
being  the  volume  of  inquiries  which  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  daily,  and  most  of  them  believe  that  enough 
orders  will  follow  in  the  near  future,  to  lift  the  trade 
out  of  its  present  slump. 

The  rate  of  movement  declined  somewhat  last 
week,  although  the  coal  dumpings  over  all  piers  were 
larger  than  the  previous  week.  The  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  only  five 
working  days  in  the  previous  week,  and  total  dump¬ 
ings  were  201,000  tons,  the  daily  average  was  above 
40.000  tons.  Last  week  with  six  working  days  and 
a  total  tonnage  of  223,000  tons  had  a  daily  average  o 
37,000  tons.  The  records  from  all  three  piers  show 
that  for  the  week  ending  January  13th  223,401  tons 
passed  over  the  piers  and  the  previous  week  201,866 
tons  were  dumped. 

Exports  are  scattering  and  small  in  quantity  and 
importance,  while  movement  to  Canada  has  almost 
disappeared.  The  coastwise  trade  appears  almost  as 
active  as  at  any  time  in  recent  months  with  prospects 
bright  for  a  continuation  of  the  heavy  movement. 
New  England  trade,  took  on  considerable  more  life 
last  week,  due  to  heavier  buying  by  the  householder, 
and  as  a  result  the  bulk  of  the  trade  through  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  continues  to  move  to  New  England  ports. 

Vessels  Overdue. 

The  heavy  storm  which  prevailed  along  the  coast 
last  week  interfered  with  coastwise  shipping  here, 
and  a  number  of  vessels  are  said  to  be  overdue  at 
the  piers,  but  no  further  accumulations  of  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  for  tonnage  are  expected  to  take 
place.  The  belief  being  that  the  trade  will  go  on  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  at  present  for  some  time. 

Stocks  of  coal  at  tide  continue  to  decline,  and  only 
those  who  are  ready  to  move  coal  as  soon  as  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  piers,  are  shipping  from  the  mines.  Cur¬ 
rent  demands  are  few,  though  inquiries  for  future 
delivery  are  increasing  daily,  but  closings  are  few 
as  neither  buyer  nor  seller  is  inclined  to  use  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  do  future  busi¬ 
ness.  The  spot  market  remains  quiet  and  prices  are 
apparently  unchanged  from  what  they  were  a  week 
or  two  weeks  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  domestic  situation  we  learn  that 
demand  for  steam  coal  is  lighter  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time  past,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  removal 
of  the  tax  on  railroad  freight  was  expected  to 
stimulate  buying  by  the  steam  trade.  Many  of  the 
salesmen  report  that  weather  conditions  are.  more 
favorable  to  coal  consumption  than  they  were  in  De¬ 
cember,  but  not  sufficiently  changed  to  effect  any 
real  difference  in  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes 
from  the  operators.  While  household  demand  has 
shown  some  increase  lately  it  was  apparent  that  the 
retailers  had  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to  take,  care  of 
the  situation  without  any  immediate  replenishment. 
Quotations  on  all  grades  of  domestic  coals  are  the 
same  as  reported  last  week. 


the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  which  handled  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  existence  all  of  the  coal  shipped 
to  tidewater  piers  here,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  along 
with  other  coal  carrying  roads  organized  its  own 
exchange.  Others  organized  to  succeed  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  were  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal 
Exchange  for  the  Virginian  Ry,  and  the  Newport 
News  Coal  Exchange  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Both  of  these  are  continuing  to  function,  although 
not  all  of  the  shippers  are  now  members. 


End  of  Lamberts  Point  Exchange. 

Notices  have  been  mailed  to  all  members  of  the 
Lamberts  Point  Coal  Exchange,  informing  them  that 
this  exchange  will  be  discontinued  after  February 
15th.  This  exchange  has  been  the  agency  for  pool¬ 
ing  coal  shipped  by  its  members  to  Lamberts  Point 
for  trans-shipment  to  the  coastwise  or  foreign  trade 
and  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Aiter  February  14th  no  coal  will  be  shipped  to  the 
order  of  the  exchange  and  while  a  force  sufficient  to 
close  up  its  business  will  be  maintained  until  the  work 
of  accounting  is  wound  up,  the  exchange  will  not 
officially  function  after  February  15th. 

A  number  of  shippers  have  recently  withdrawn 
from  membership  and  it  is  understood  that  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  those  handling  coal  through 
the  pools  was  not  felt  to  be  justification  for  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  organization.  After  discontinuance  of 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

One  Dock  Company  Makes  50-Cent  Advance 
in  Bituminous  Quotations. 

Prices  of  bituminous  dock  coal  have  been  fluctuat¬ 
ing  in  the  past  few  days  as  though  there  were  a 
real  demand  boosting  and  then  falling  away.  About 
two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  general  decline  of  $1  a 
ton,  which  was  not  as  severe  as  it  seemed,  since  it 
was  merely  legalizing  in  the  price  list  what  was  gen¬ 
erally  being  done. 

Last  week  one  dock  company  startled  the  trade 
with  an  actual  increase  of  50  cents  a  ton.  The  re-> 
vised  prices,  with  the  50  cents  added  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  f.  o.  b.  dock:  Youghiogheny,  Hocking  or 
splint,  lump  or  stove,  $6.50;  run  of  pile,  $6,  Hazard, 
Ky.,  lump  or  stove,  $7.50;  run  of  pile,  $7;  Elkhorn 
lump  or  stove,  $8;  run  of  pile,  $7.50;  Pocahontas 
lump  or  egg,  $9;  run  of  pile,  $6.50;  screenings,  $5.75. 

In  view  of  the  general  conditions,  the  sentiment  of 
the  trade  is  that  these  figures  will  not  be  main¬ 
tained  nor  will  many  of  the  other  companies  be  likely 
to  follow  suit.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  some  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  this  rebound,  possibly  some  contract 
business  which  had  a  guarantee  against  lower  prices 
being  made. 

Dock  Supplies  Still  Large. 

The  figures  of  dock  coal  on  hand  January  1  are 
such  as  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  chance  of  a  shortage.  Bituminous  all  grades 
amounted  to  5,182,635  tons,  or  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  season’s  receipts.  Hard  coal  on  January 
1st  aggregated  782,088  tons,  against  a  good  50  per  cent 
of  the  season’s  receipts.  And  the  bluk  of  the  season  s 
buying  is  past.  There  will  be  a  good  tonnage  moved 
before  spring,  however.  Considerable  cold  weather 
will  prevail,  which  will  compel  generous  consumption, 
but  when  it  is  past  the  middle  of  January  the  strength 
of  the  buying  season  is  spent.  From  this  time  on 
it  means  that  purchases  are  confined  to  as  narrow 
a  volume  as  possible. 

This  last-named  policy  has  prevailed  during  the 
entire  season,  so  the  only  effect  will  be  if  people  feel 
that  they  can  figure  even  closer  as  to  their  needs  than 
heretofore. 

Sentiment  More  Cheerful. 

Commercially  and  industrially  there  seems  to  be  a 
slightly  better  feeling.  People  are  less  pessimistic, 
less  inclined  to  anticipate  the  very  worst.  They  are 
now  willing  to  admit  that  perhaps  the  very  worst 
will  not  prevail.  This  is  a  step  toward  recovery. 
Until  there  is  more  of  a  will  toward  activity,  things 
cannot  be  started  on  the  up-grade.  Buying  from 
wholesalers  is  increasing,  though  the  volume  of  sales 
remains  small.  Orders  are  of  a  fill-in  variety. 

Loan  rates  are  steadily  easing  off,  which  will  tend 
to  encourage  more  activity  in  various  lines.  It  will 
not  take  long  for  a  decided  change  to.be  developed 
once  the  turn  becomes  a  little  more  evident. 

So  far  as  the  coal  business  of  the  Northwest  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  too  seasonal  to  profit  much  by  any  com¬ 
mercial  turn  which  develops  in  the  next  three  or  four 
months.  Once  winter  is  past,  coal  will  have  little 
activity  until  along  toward  fall.  Even  the  spring 
strike  will  have  very  little  real  effect  in  stimulating 
buying. 

The  opening  of  spring  will  see  larger  stocks  of 
coal,  both  hard  and  soft,  on  the  docks  than  has  been 
the  case  any  spring  in  a  number  of  years.  The  only 
satisfaction  left  to  the  dock  operators  is  to  reflect 
how  much  worse  conditions  might  have  been  this  sea¬ 
son  had  the  all-rail  operators  been  as  keen  competi¬ 
tors  in  this  field  during  the  winter,  as  they  have  been 
in  years  gone  by. 
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CHICAGO  REMAINS  QUIET 


Some  Little  Improvement  in  Retail  Trade — 
Screenings  Spotty  but  Generally  Strong. 

Outside  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  domestic 
trade,  brought  about  by  a  continued  cold  wave  in  and 
near  Chicago,  the  local  market  is  in  practically  the 
same  shape  it  was  a  week  ago.  There  is  no  great 
demand  for  domestic  grades,  even  with  the  colder 
weather,  but  there  is  an  improvement  which  the 
retailers  generally  admit. 

Smokeless  coals  also  offered  an  interesting  feature 
to  the  past  week’s  market,  with  lower  prices,  freer 
offerings  and  an  apparent  straining  effort  to  put  coal 
into  all  bins  that  could  possibly  take  another  ton. 
Prices  of  smokeless  on  the  Chicago  market  are  quoted 
at  $2  per  ton  on  contracts,  but  many  dealers  have 
had  offerings  from  their  mining  connections  at  much 
lower  figures,  some  even  quoting  as  low  as  $1.50. 
Offerings  at  $1.75  on  contract  are  not  unusual  and 
the  open  market  is  almost  a  matter  of  buyers  naming 
the  price. 

Industrial  users  have  shown  but  little  signs  of 
opening  up  in  a  buying  way.  Factories  continue  on 
short  time  basis  and  many  not  operating  at  all.  The 
steam  coal  conditions  are  sorely  affected  by  the  inac¬ 
tivities  of  the  building  trade,  and  manufacturers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  making  things  for  the  building  trades. 
The  building  wage  dispute  has  lasted  for  almost  a 
year,  and  the  laborers  have  held  out  against  reduc¬ 
tions.  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  agreed  to 
stand  by  arbitration  wages  set  by  Judge  Landis. 

After  everyone  felt  the  matter  was  completely  set¬ 
tled  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Landis,  the  labor  unions 
refused  to  stand  by  the  arbitration  and  have  repeat¬ 
edly  asked  for  rehearings.  This  condition  has  been 
a  big  factor,  so  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  in  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  resumption  of  normal  manufacturing  and 
business  activities,  a  condition  which  is  daily  being 
reflected  in  the  local  coal  market. 

The  running  time  of  Illinois  mines  was  around 
the  35  per  cent  mark  for  last  week,  although  in  some 
sections  the  running  time  was  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 
Indiana  mines  are  working  about  on  a  par  with  the 
Illinois  mines. 

Encouragement  from  Country  Trade. 

Some  of  the  local  wholesalers  report  fair  supplies 
of  Kentucky  coals  moving  into  Chicago  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory.  In  fact,  the  general  report  from 
the  country  trade  within  reach  of  the  Chicago  market 
is  one  of  encouragement  and  improvement.  Farmers 
are  securing  better  prices  for  their  products  with 
the  exception  of  grains,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
are  securing  financial  aid  from  the  government  which 
has  gone  a  long  way  towards  helping  them  back  on 
their  feet. 

The  screenings  market  is  spotty  although  gener¬ 
ally  strong.  Supplies  of  screenings  are  said  to  be 
plentiful  in  certain  parts  of  Southern  Illinois  fields, 
while  in  nearby  sections,  the  screenings  supplies  are 
very  scanty. 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  developing  a  strong  un¬ 
dertone,  in  view  of  the  smaller  receipts  at  Chicago 
and  the  constant  demand  from  retailers  who  are  ham¬ 
mering  the  wholesalers  with  small  orders,  buying 
in  the  same  fashion  that  the  consumers  are  buying. 
Price  reductions  are  still  being  daily  looked  for  by 
the  consuming  trade,  and  especially  the  industries 
are  looking  for  a  tumble  in  freight  rates  within  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  local  wholesalers 
to  hold  off  as  much  as  possible  for  the  time  being, 
many  of  them  feeling,  like  the  consumers,  an  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  price  situation,  not  so  much  on  ac¬ 
count  of  falling  freight  rates,  but  more  so  on  the 
probability  of  trouble  with  the  miners  in  the  matter 
of  wage  settlement.  Some  expect  the  miners  to  strike 
even  before  the  first  of  April  if  they  cannot  have 
their  wage  scale  fixed  at  the  same  rate. 

Interest  this  week  in  Chicago  is  centering  around 
the  Washington  freight  rate  hearing  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
and  developments  on  the  miners’  wage  dispute  are 
also  being  discussed  freely. 

While  the  market  is  none  too  active  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  nevertheless,  a  conservative  element 
storing  coal  in  a  systematic  manner  in  anticipation 


of  a  runaway  market  after  the  first  of  April.  This 
is  a  wise  policy  at  this  time  for  all  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  to  follow,  even  though  the  strike  never  material¬ 
izes.  Many  of  the  railroads  are  likewise  storing  up 
supplies,  but  there  is  little  general  knowledge  of 
what  the  railroads  are  actually  doing  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 


H.  R.  Semingson,  fuel  dealer  of  Crosby,  N.  D., 
was  in  the  Chicago  market  recently  on  a  business 
trip. 

E.  M.  Wasmuth,  grain  and  coal  dealer  from 
Huntington,  Indiana,  was  among  the  Chicago  visitors 
last  week. 

B.  S.  Williams,  coal  man  from  Sheffield,  Ill., 
stopped  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  several  days 
of  last  week. 

E.  J.  Peck  is  a  new  salesman  on  the  staff  of 
J.  H.  Harmon  &  Co.,  organized  two  months  ago, 
with  offices  in  the  Fisher  Building. 

J.  H.  Weil,  president  of  the  J.  H.  Weil  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  returned  to  this  city  last  week  after  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  smokeless  fields. 

__  F  Gascogne,  of  the  Great  West  Coal  &  Lumber 
Co.,  left  Chicago  early  this  week  for  a  trip  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  New  York,  and  other  eastern  points. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Hillsboro  Coal  Co., 
and  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

M.  B.  Lanier,  president  of  the  Monro- Warrior 
Coal  Co.,  visited  the  Chicago  offices  of  his  concern 
last  week,  leaving  last  Saturday  for  the  home  offices 
in  Birmingham. 

W.  Pillow,  road  salesman  for  the  Chicago  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  Co.,  I"  isher  Building,  Chicago,  was  in 
the  city  for  a  few  days  this  week  after  completing 
a  trip  through  his  territory. 

J.  H.  Weil  Coal  Co.  announces  the  appointment 
of  T.  C.  Montgomery  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  formerly  associated  with  the  Lake  & 
Export  Coal  Sales  Corporation. 

With  headquarters  at  Storm  Lake,  la.,  W.  G. 
Keefer,  formerly  of  the  Marquette  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  taken  on  a  sales  territory  compris¬ 
ing  most  of  Iowa  for  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

New  members  in  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  since  the  first  of  the 
year  are :  V,  S.  Bash  &  Sons,  of  Champaign,  Ill., 
and  The  Colusa  Cooperative  Farmers’  Elevator  Co. 
of  Colusa,  Ill. 

E  D.  Sherwin,  formerly  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.,  has  entered  the  coal  business  for  him¬ 
self.  He  is  president  of  the  Sherwin  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  and  recently  opened  offices  in  the  Isabel  Build¬ 
ing,  21  E.  Van  Buren  street. 

Several  Cincinnati  coal  men  were  in  Chicago  last 
week  on  business.  They  included  H.  D.  Vance,  of 
the  Amherst  Coal  Co. ;  Tom.  A.  Dew,  of  the  Western 
Coal  Company  s  Cincinnati  office,  and  George  Kearns, 
head  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Glick,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Hedstrom- 
Schenck  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  building,  returned 
to  Chicago  b  riday  of  last  week,  but  was  taken  sick 
shortly  after  his  arrival  and  has  been  unable  to  be 
m  his  office  for  several  days. 

1  he  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.  announced  last  week 
the  addition  of  YY .  M.  Mitchell,  formerly  working 
in  Minneapolis  for  the  Pursglove  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
to  their  sales  organization.  Mr.  Mitchell  will  travel 
in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  territory. 

The  Penn  Fuel  Co.,  room  419,  at  38  S.  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  was  organized  and  incorporated  last 
week  under  the  state  laws  of  Illinois.  The  company 
is  composed  of  Grant  H.  Sears,  David  D.  Drobuis, 
George  G.  Sears  and  G.  J.  Drobuis. 

Albert  J.  Nason,  president  of  the  Nason  Coal  Co., 
who  has  been  globe-trotting  with  his  family,  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  recently  and  reports  the 
nations  of  that  continent  busily  engaged  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  work,  both  in  mines  and  factories. 
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Wholesalers  on  the  Chicago  market  handling 
Indiana  coals,  received  word  this  week  that  700 
miners  near  Clinton,  Ind.,  who  have  been  on  strike  : 
for  seven  weeks  as  a  result  of  wage  disputes,  had 
decided  to  return  to  the  mines  and  resume  work. 

Visitors  in  the  offices  of  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association,  recently  were:  C.  H.  Hill,  Beloit,  YVis.; 
W.  C.  Bishop,  Sycamore,  Ill.;  W.  S.  Bash,  ’ Cham-  r 
paign,  Ill.,  and  R.  E.  Esson,  of  Grant  Park,  Ill. 

The  Trojan  Coal  Co.  is  occupying  the  quarters 
heretofore  devoted  to  the  Phoenix  Coal  Co.  in  room 
900  to  902,  Fisher  Building.  John  F.  Balmes  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interests  in  the  Phcenix  Coal  Co.,  and 
is  now  president  of  the  newly  organized  Trojan  Coal 
Co. 

A.  Bement,  an  engineer,  has  been  added  to  the  ' 
sales  department  of  the  Harrisburg  Colliery  Co.  it  i 
was  announced  last  week.  Mr.  Bement  will  work- 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with  customers  on  their 
engineering  and  combustion  problems  encountered  by 
the  big  consumers. 

The  Community  Coal  Co.,  1603  S'.  Ridgeway  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  was  incorporated  last  week  under  the 
state  laws  of  Illinois.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com-  | 
pany  is  $10,000.  Those  interested  in  the  newly-in-  j 
corporated  company  are  Oscar  Landis,  Sarah  Landis 
and  Abe  Levitsky. 

The  Galena  Citizens  Ice  Co.,  N.  Franklin  street, 
Galena,  Ill.,  was  incorporated  last  week  for  $32,000  ! 

The  new  company  will  manufacture  and  deal  in 
ice,  deal  in  coal,  coke  and  dairy  products.  Those 
interested  in  the  company  are  Tom  H.  Harney 
Frank  M.  Sheean  and  C.  C.  Potter. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Springfield  that 
local  union  No.  494  and  local  union  No.  528,  are 
opposing  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Mine  Workers.  The  first  mentioned  local  has  called 
upon  the  international  headquarters  to  unseat  Mr. 
Farrington,  while  the  latter  has  ignored  the  refer¬ 
endum  ballots  sent  out  by  President  Farrington. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  some  of  the  local  coal 
men  to  bring  the  present  condition  of  the  coal  trade 
before  the  Governor  of  Illinois  in  the  hopes  that  he 
will  issue  a  statement  similar  to  the  one  recently 
sent  out  by  Governor  Davis,  of  Ohio,  which  urged 
immediate  buying  of  coal  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
giving  the  miners  more  work  and  the  railroads  as 
well. 

A.  L.  Allis,  of  the  Columbus  C.  M.  Co.,  Chicago, 
went  to  Cincinnati  last  week  where  he  met  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Operators’ 
Association.  Routine  matters  of  operating  condi¬ 
tions  m  the  Hazard  district  were  discussed.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  A.  L.  Allis,  of  Chicago; 

H.  K.  English,  of  Hazard;  J.  H.  Richards,  of  Blue 
Diamond ;  J.  T.  Hatfield,  and  E.  L.  Douglas,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  R.  A.  Hoard,  secretary,  of  Lexington, 


West  Virginia  Mining  Statistics. 

The  annual  report  of  R.  M.  Lambie,  chief  of  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines,  shows  that  80,- 
056,604  gross  tons  (89,66 3,396  net  tons)  of  coal  were 
pioduced  in  that  State  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921. 

Of  this  amount  59,034,632  gross  tons  were  mined 
by  machine,  while  the  pick  mined  output  totaled 
21,021,972  tons. 

The  total  coke  manufactured  was  836,728  net  tons. 

Coal  mines  averaged  155  working  days  during  the 
year;  coke  ovens,  144  days. 

T^jie  average  price  received  for  coal  at  the  mines 
was  $4.65.  Coke  prices  averaged  $9.58  at  the  ovens. 
Whether  these  prices  were  for  net  or  gross  tons  is 
not  stated. 

The  report  is  based  upon  returns  received  from 
993  companies,  operating  1,570  mines. 


It  is  announced  that  as  from  January  1st  shipping 
and  weighing  charges  on  coal  and  coke  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  are  reduced  to  lid  per  ton,  making  with  the 
reduction  of  November  1st  a  total  of  4d  per  ton.  Mix¬ 
ing  coal  charges  are  reduced  by  33  per  cent,  a  total 
of  40  per  cent. 
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JOHNSTOWN  MOKE  ACTIVE  SUCCESSFUL  CO-OPERATION 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Report  More 
Orders  Than  for  Some  Time. 

Improvement  in  the  bituminous  output  in  the  Johns- 
iown  district  still  continues,  and  operators  in  all  parts 

the  field  are  experiencing  better  business  than  they 
lave  for  some  time. 

That  the  business  is  getting  down  to  a  better  basis 
s  the  opinion  of  many  operators.  Small  buyers  ot 
-oal  since  the  first  of  the  year  have  helped  con- 
-iderably  in  the  output,  and  the  spot  market  has  been 
ncreased  owing  to  a  number  of  contracts  expiring  at 
•he  first  of  the  year  and  not  being  renewed. 

Competition  of  non-union  producers.who  are  able 
to  mine  the  product  at  a  much  lesser  figure  than  the 
union  mines,  is  hitting. the  industry  in  this  locality  to 
a  great  extent,  and  but  for  this  fact  the  Johnstown 
operators  would  be  getting  a  big  share  of  the  business. 

Prices  remain  about  the  same,  with  Pool  11  quoted 
at  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Pool  10  at  $1.95  to  $2.10;  Pool  9  at 
$2.20  to  $2.30;  Pool  1  at  $2.85  to  $3,  and  Pool  71  at 
$2*25  to  $2.40. 

Last  week  the  heavy  snow  caused  a  slight  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  movement  of  coal  cars,  but  this  matter 
was  soon  adjusted  and  the  railroads  are  now  supply¬ 
ing  plenty  of  empties. 

Shipments  to  tide  show  no  improvement,  and  \ery 
little  coal  is  loaded  for  there  from  the  Johnstown 
bituminous  field. 


LaFollette  Plan  Works  So  Well  That  Mines 
Are  on  Double  Shift. 


Rate  Hearing  Turns  to  Coal. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  began  the 
examination  of  coal  trade  witnesses  last  Thursday, 
in  the  rate  hearing  at  Washington.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  was 
the  first  spokesman  for  the  industry  called  to  the 
stand.  He  said  that  a  heavy  nation-wide  cut  in  freight 
rates  on  coal  was  essential  to  the  reduction  ot  tie 
cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  and  industrial  revival. 

“While  we  sincerely  desire  the  financial  position  o 
the  railways  to  be  preserved."  said  Mr  Morrow, 
“we  feel  that  substantial  reductions  in  bituminous 
coal  freight  rates  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  industrial 
and  business  revival  of  the  United  States,  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  carriers,  as-  well  as  the  nation 
at  large,  in  the  last  analysis  must  depend. 

“\n  average  reduction  of  even  60  cents  per  ton  on 
bituminous  coal  would  release  nearly  $1,000  000  a  day 
to  be  spent  in  other  ways.  There  is  no  need  to  enla  g 
upon  the  effect  of  such  an  addition  to  the  daily  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  our  people,  but  it  would  be  a  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  to  business  revival. 


Better  Outlook  in  New  England. 

One  of  the  active  members  of  the  wholesale  trade 

at  Springfield,  Mass.,  writes :  , 

“As  regards  conditions  in  New  England,  if  we  f 
as  gloomy  over  the  outlook  as  some  of  our  friends,  1 
fear  we  would  nofget  very  far.  but  we  find  oncourage- 
ment  on  every  side.  While  the  buying  is  not  brisk 
we  do  find  there  is  a  little  coal  being  bought  both  by 
dealers  and  consumers,  and  we  expect  within  the  n 
few  weeks  to  see  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of 
buyers  of  steam  coal.  The  dealers  in  hard  coal  are 
fairly  well  stocked,  and  not  inclined  to  pay  presen 
circular  prices  when  by  waiting  they  are  sure  to  get  a 
reduction  There  is  very  little  chance  for  unprove- 
ment  in  hard  coal  sales  unless  there  should  be  a  de¬ 
cided  change  in  weather  conditions. 


Hoover  Predicts  Bituminous  Strike. 

Coal  men  who  have  been  urging  consumers  to  stock 
up  before  April  1st,  on  the  ground  that  there  would 
be  a  strike,  find  that  their  views  have  the 
of  Secretary  Hoover,  for  he  came  out  last  Thursday 
with  a  prediction  of  a  tie-up  in  the  organized  bitu¬ 
minous  districts.  He  stated  that  he  has  recently  had 
conferences  with  operators  and  labor  leaders,  and  find 
them  so  far  apart  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  conflict 
can  be  avoided. 


LaFollette,  Tenn.,  Jan.  18. — How  a  wide  market 
has  "been  developed,  which  enables  the  Labollette 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  to  operate  its  coal  mines  both  day 
and  night,  and  how  absolute  co-operation  between 
the  company  and  employes  has  .brought  about  a  har¬ 
monious  industrial  situation  scarcely  to  be  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  country,  is  described  by  I..  L. 
Crewe,  president  and  general  manager. 

The  mines  are  operated  on  the  open  shop  basis, 
the  men  having  voted  at  a  mass  meeting  nearly  a 
year  ago  that  they  would  handle  their  own  business 
with  the  company  and  make  an  agreement  with  its 
officials  which  would  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

The  company,  according  to  Mr.  Crewe,  like  most 
other  mining  companies,  has  had  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come  in  securing  business,  but  its  advantageous  ar¬ 
rangement  with  its  employes  has  enabled  it  to  buck 
competition  and  as  a  result  it  is  now  operating  its 
mines  two  eight-hour  shifts  daily. 

“In  spite  of  trouble-makers  and  agitators,”  says 
Mr.  Crewe,  ‘‘we  have  secured  the  absolute  confidence 
of  our  employes  and  are  working  here  together  to 
such  advantage  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  meet 
almost  any  kind  of  competition.” 

Markets  for  the  company’s  coal  are  found  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  Northwest  and  among  the  city  gas 
companies  of  the  South.  It  has  a  broad  market 
for  its  block  coal  throughout  the  States  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Its  round  coal  is 
well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  South, 
where  it  is  considered  a  standard  gas  coal.  Its 
slack,  which  is  washed  before  shipment  and  averages 
not  more  than  seven  per  cent  ash,  is  sold  to  the 
Southern  Railway  under  contract.  Thus  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  market  for  its  output  and  is  able  to  run 
its  mines  double  shift,  giving  employment  to  more 
men  than  could  be  done  on  a  single  shift  basis  and 
reducing  overhead  expenses  correspondingly. 

Details  of  the  Arrangement. 

Mr.  Crewe  tells  how  this  new  departure  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  was  brought  about  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

“After  some  discussion  the  body  of  miners  agreed 
with  the  company  that  economies  could  be  intro¬ 
duced,  a  fair  wage  scale  agreed  upon  and  working 
conditions  introduced  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  Under  this  agreement  we  can  market 
our  coal  in  competition  with  other  fields.  By  op¬ 
erating  the  mines  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four 
*  we  get  double  the  value  from  our  investment,  are 
able  to  work  more  men  and  give  them  better  service 
in  their  various  working  places  with  the  equipment 
available,  such  as  mine  cars,  haulage  motors,,  mules, 
etc 

“Of  course,  this  arrangement  would  not  work  if 
we  did  not  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  miners^ 
This  we  have  secured  by  mutual  understanding  and 
good  feeling  between  the  workmen  and  the  com¬ 
pany  officials.  For  instance,  we  have  a  ‘Coal  and 
Iron  Club’  which  meets  every  month  for  social  pur¬ 
poses  and  every  employe  is  eligible  for  membership, 
be  he  white  or  colored.  At  these  get-together  meet¬ 
ings  business  is  rarely  discussed.  The  programs 
are  largely  musical  and  a  speaker  is  secured  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Refreshments  are  served  and  the 
families  of  the  men  and  company  officials  inter¬ 
mingle.  Separate  sections  are  of  course  provided 
for  the  white  and  colored  people  attending  the  meet- 
jngs. 

“At  the  mines  the  men  have  elected  a  committee 
to  represent  them  and  if  any  grievances  occur  they 
are  promptly  taken  up  with  the  mine  superintendent 
and  settled  by  the  committee,  provided  of  course  the 
man  who  has  the  grievance  is  unable  tc  get  satisfac¬ 
tion  himself  with  his  foreman. 

“Every  employe  has  the  right  at  any  time  to  come 
straight  to  the  office  to  discuss  any  business  matter 
with  the  president  of  the  company.  The  employes, 
cither  individually  or  collectively,  have  access  to 
the  office  of  the  president  and  general  manager  ahead 
of  any  other  business  that  he  may  have  in  hand  to 
meet  his  employes  whenever  they  want  to  see  him, 
either  individually  or  collectively. 


“Under  our  agreement  the  men  are  bound  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  in  every  possible  way  to  get  results, 
and  if  any  profits  are  made  over  and  above  six  per 
cent  on  the  capital  actually  invested  these  profits  are 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  company’s  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  employes.  The  employes’  share  ot 
the  profits  are  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  month 
as  an  addition  to  wages.  In  case  of  any  controversy 
regarding  profits,  the  employes  have  the  privilege  of 
examining  our  books  at  any  time  or  of  employing  a 
paid  auditor  for  that  purpose,  we  pledging  ourselves 
to  throw  our  books  open  fully  and  completely  any 
time  the  men  desire  information. 


Buffalo  Notes 


J.  T.  Roberts  ha>  gone  to  his  old  home  at 
Weatherly,  Pa.,  to  visit  his  father,  who  is  suffering 
from  a  fall,  in  which  his  hip  was  broken. 

S.  V.  R.  and  E.  G.  Spaulding  have  returned  from 
a  trip  south,  where  they  visited  among  other  points 
the  Princess  Anne  Club  on  Cheasapeake  Bay. 

The  Northeastern  Coal  &  Export  Co.  has  closed 
its  Buffalo  office  and  will  continue  as  before  at  the 
Syracuse  office,  with  Vice-President  Harry  F.  Butler 
at  the  head. 

The  coal  men’s  bowling  tournament  is  now  in  full 
operation.  The  attendance  at  the  last  meeting  was 
large  and  the  interest  good.  Charles  Switzgabel 
was  high  man. 

A  significant  showing  up  ot"  the  high  rail  freights 
and  the  low  price  of  soft  coal  is  contained  m  the 
report  from  the  North  Tonawanda  waterworks  that  it 
pays  more  for  freight  on  its  coal  than  it  pays  for  the 

coal. 

The  city  has  obtained  a  considerable  supply  of 
by-product  gas  from  the  Donner-L  ncokc  plant  and 
is  using  it  with  much  satisfaction,  for  it  increases  the 
pressure  very  materially.  When  coke  plants  get  back 
to  normal,  such  gas  ought  to  be  plentiful  here. 

The  new  tunnel  building  on  the  American  side  ot 
the  Niagara  River  at  Niagara  Falls  is  being  rushed 
ahead  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  to  cost  $8.500, (X)0  and 
will  be  finished  in  1924.  With  the  new  machinery 
complete,  the  plant  will  cost  $11,500,000.  Each  ot 
the  three  turbines,  turned  by  the  penstocks  from  the 
new  tunnel,  will  develop  70,000  horsepower. 

President  George  O.  Golden,  of  the  Braddock  Coal 
Co  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  is  at  the  Buffalo  office  of 
the'  company,  where  he  hopes  to  remain  till  the  new 
company  is  incorporated  in  New  ’t  ork  State.  He 
-tates  that  the  operations  here  will  make  no  difference 
with  the  old  company.  An  office  is  also  opening  in 
Boston,  with  Thomas  D.  Merrill  as  sales  manager. 


Dealers  considering  the  strike  proposition  should 
not  calculate  too  closely  on  supplies,  for  while  they 
are  bound  to  lose  some  money  on  surplus  stock  at  the 
end  of  the  strike,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  considerable  need  for  coal  for  current  use  in  April, 
and  the  hand-to-moulh  policy,  which  has  been  so- 
generally  prevalent,  is  apt  to  find  buyers  with  scant 
supplies  in  their  bins  on  April  1st, 


The  fact  can  be  emphasized  that  the  outcome  of 
mine  labor  disputes  now  opened  up  depends  largely 
upon  the  position  taken  by  the  public.  If  the  people 
at  large  do  not  want  to  have  wage  rates  reduced, 
that  means  that  the  price  of  coal  must  continue  high. 
Whether  government  intervention  transpires  or  not 
the  cost  of  production  will  be  on  an  inflated  basis 
unless  wages  are  brought  down  to  a  level  with  corre¬ 
sponding  work  in  other  industries  The  producer 
should  take  steps  to  put  this  fact  before  the  public 
in  no  uncertain  way. 


A  mass  meeting  of  miners  at  Frostburg  last  Monday 
voted  against  accepting  the  reduction  in  wages  pro¬ 
posed  by  operators  of  the  Cumberland  and  Upper 
Potomac  regions.  This  would  amount  to  about  38 
per  cent,  and  would  bring  the  rate  for  pick  mining 
down  to  80  cents  a  ton  and  the  outside  day  rate  to 
42  cents  an  hour. 
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BIG  NIAGARA  DEVELOPMENTS 


Additional  Hydro-Electric  Facilities  Not  Apt 
to  Hurt  Coal  Trade. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  19. — With  a  big  addition  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  power  plant  under  way  on  .the  New 
York  side  of  the  river,  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
Hydro  million-horsepower  station  is  finished  and  in 
operation  lends  still  more  interest  to  the  situation. 
It  really  looks  as  if  Niagara  Falls  would  finally  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  electrical  energy  that  can  be  used  in  this 
part  of.  the  two  countries.  The  entering  wedge  was 
driven  in  with  the  first  tunnel  and  now  it  is  easy  to 
drive  it  further. 

The  figures  given  in  connection  with  the  hydro 
operations  are  beyond  any  other  operations  of  that 
nature,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  huge  plant 
being  so  complete  a  success  that  other  enterprises  will 
follow,  possibly  even  to  the  proposed  building  of  a 
dam  at  Lewiston,  90  feet  high,  to  harness  the  entire 
river.  Enough  has  been  done  now  to  warrant  the 
final  construction  of  such  a  dam. 

Not  Much  Work  Visible. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  .much  can  have  been  done 
in  the  line  of  power  development  at  Niagara  Falls 
and  jret  so  little  of  the  works  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  casual  visitor  there  would  scarcely  notice 
anything.  In  order  to  cover  up  the  work  the  hydro¬ 
engineers  had  to  carry  their  tunnel  145  feet  below 
the  surface,  sometimes  through  heavy  rock  and  also 
change  the  course  of  the  Chippawa  River. 

The  hydro  works  include  a  canal  from  Chippawa 
to  Queenston,  which  is  on  the  Lake  Ontario  level  far 
below  the  foot  of  Niagara  Falls,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,- 
000,  and  involving  an  additional  cost  of  $15,000,000' 
for  the  generating  machinery.  The  excavations 
mean  the  removal  of  13,200,000  cubic  feet  of  earth 
and  4,182,000  feet  of  stone.  The  final  operations 
promise  to  develop  650,000  horse  power,  and  there 
are  450,000  horse  power  included  in  the  older  plant. 

A  Buffalo  coal  shipper  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  Canadian  conditions  says  this  development 
means  a  big  rush  to  the  Niagara  peninsula  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  to  take  advantage  of  this  abundant 
cheap  power,  which  will  do  practically  everything 
in  that  line  even  to  heating  the  houses,  at  least  in 
a  supplementary  way.  At  the  same  time  he  is  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  new  power  wiil  not  displace  coal. 
Every  increase  of  Niagara  hydraulic  power  so  far 
has  increased  the  use  of  coal,  and  it  will  do  so  now, 
for  there  are  many  ways  in  which  coal  will  go  on 
where  electric  power  stops.  Let  nobody  in  the  coal 
trade  be  disturbed.  All  such  developments  help  the 
coal  man  and  they  always  will. 


St.  Paul  R.R.  Absorbs  Coal  Line. 

rhe  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  acquired 
control  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  coal  line 
as  a  natural  connection  between  the.  Chicago,  Terra 
Haute  &  Southwestern,  which  they  recently  purchased. 
The  carrier  applied  this  week  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  for  approval  of  the  acquisition 
for  control,  of  the  Gary  line  by  purchase  of  its 
capital  stock. 

The  coal  line  operating  over  approximately  120 
miles  forms  a  natural  connection  with  the  St.  Paul 
and  Terra  Haute  lines.  A  15-mile  saving  is  affected 
by  diverting  traffic  destined  to  the  northwest  through 
the  Gary  line  and  connecting  with  the  St.  Paul’s  main 
line  at  Kirkland,  Ill. 

,  The  deal  also  gives  the  St.  Paul  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Central,  enabling  it  in 
times  of  congestion  and  embargoes  in  Chicago  to 
transfer  business  for  the  east  and  save  several  days. 


The  reduced  consumption  of  coal  for' industrial  pur¬ 
poses  is  the  feature  that  has  seriously  affected  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  wholesale  coal  trade.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes  has  fallen 
off  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  decline  in  rail¬ 
road  and  public  utility  consumption  and.. this  it  is  that 
has  so  seriously  curtailed  the  activities  of  . wholesale, 
concerns  depending  upon  the  smaller  class , of  tonnage 
for  their  business  activities.  .  ......  . 


PUBLICITY  WORK  NEEDED 


Time  for  Operators  to  Tell  the  Facts  About 
Idleness  in  Coal  Fields. 

Nearly  every  day  something  appears  in  the  papers 
about  the  miners  in  this  field  and  that  field  being  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  While  the  mining  popula¬ 
tion  in  many  organized  districts  is  in  an  unfortunate 
plight,  the  fact  that  such  stories  have  suddenly 
grown  so  numerous  just  at  a  time  when  wage  nego¬ 
tiations  are  about  to  be  taken  up  suggests  that  the 
union  is  conducting  a  preliminary  campaign  of  propa¬ 
ganda  with  a  view  to  arousing  public  sympathy. 

When  the  operators  insist  on  a  reduction,  the 
labor  leaders  will  counter  with  the  plea  that  the 
miners  are  unable  to  make  a  decent  living  even  under 
the  present  scale.  This  would  appear  like  a  sound 
argument  against  a  wage  cut  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  circumstances. 

Of  course  everybody  in  the  trade  knows  that  the 
reason  some  miners  have  been  out  of  a  job  so  long 
is  that  they  have  stubbornly  refused  to  work  for 
wages  the  operators  can  afford  to  pay  A  revision 
that  will  enable  the  latter  to  meet  the  prices  of 
non-union  competitors  is  the  only  thing  that  will  as¬ 
sure  employment  to  the  idle  mine  workers.  But 
the  union  officials  are  very  careful  to  suppress  that 
phase  of  the  matter  when  giving  out  news  to  the 
papers  about  hardships  in  the  coal  fields. 

So  the  public  gets  a  wrong  impression,  and  unless 
the  operators  do  something  to  correct  it  they  may 
lind  that  popular  sentiment  favors  the  miners  when 
the  wage  conferences  get  under  way.  The  spokesmen 
for  the  union  will  say :  “See,  the  poor  miners  and 
their  wives  and  children  are  starving  to  death,  and 
yet  the  cruel  operators  would  grind  them  down 
still  further.” 

Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  the  various  bituminous 
associations  to  do  some  good  publicity  work  to  off¬ 
set  the  highly  insidious  propaganda  that  is  evidently 
being  being  inspired  at  Indianapolis. 


Sees  Good  Business  Ahead. 

M.  R.  Gano,  president  of  the  Gano,  Moore  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  is  an  optimist  on  the  coal  market.  In 
commenting  on  the  outlook  for  1922  he  says: 

“Fortunately  the  export  and  domestic  coal  busi¬ 
ness  has  now,  in  my  opinion,  passed  through  the 
worst  that  can  come  to  it.  The  prospect  for  the 
future,  and  particularly  the  immediate  future,  is 
extremely  encouraging.  The  signs  are  unmistakably 
plain  that  domestic  business  as  a  whole  is  on  the  up¬ 
turn,  and  railroads  and  other  large  coal  consumers 
are  no  longer  fighting  desperately  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  but  in  many  cases  are  already  making 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  coming  prosperity.  Even 
foreign  exchange  and  trade  are  pointed  upward,  as 
you  yourself  know  from  observing  the  stock,  and 
particularly,  the  bond  market.” 


A  Sign  of  Progress. 

Among  the  leading  business  publications  which  re¬ 
flect,  through  increased  advertising,  an  improved  state 
oi  affairs  we  might  mention  the  following,  which 
since  July  1st  have  increased  the  size  of  their  papers 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  20  per  cent: 

Automobile  Topics,  Jewelers’  Circular,  Commerce 
and  Finance,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
Optical  Journal  and  Review,  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
Printing,  American  Perfumer ,  Confectioners'  Gazette, 
India  Rubber  World,  Metal  Industry,  Metronome, 
Musical  Observer,  Railzvay  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Hotel  Indue  try,  Glass  Industry,  and  Tea  and’ Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  such  well-known  stocks  as 
Atchison  and  Illinois  Central  in  the  neighborhood  of 
par,,  vyith  Union  Pacific  getting  into  something  like 
customary  form.  As  the  opportunity  for  profitable 
investment  in  safer  issues  diminishes  because  of  rising 
prices,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  seek  opportunities 
in.  other  directions  and  to  assume  again  the  hazards  of 
commercial  undertakings. 


USING  COAL  ECONOMICALLY 


A  Given  Tonnage  Now  Goes  Further  Than 
When  Consumers  Were  Careless. 


By  HENRY  M.  PAYNE.  C.  E. 

The  so-called  “irreducible  minimum,”  below  which 
bituminous  coal  consumption  was  not  supposed  to 
fall,  has  proved  very  reducible.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
actual  consumption  by  public  utilities,  etc.,  during 
1921  was  about  70  per  cent  of  oft-quoted  minimum. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  elements 
other  than  decreased  manufacturing  activity  have 
combined  to  produce  this  result. 

In  certain  coast  cities  such  as  Providence,  R.  I , 
the  use  of  oil  has  been  energetically  developed  by  con¬ 
centrated  propaganda.  The  rapidly  approaching 
scarcity  of  oil,  however,  and  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  present  supply  is  coming  from  storage  stocks, 
would  indicate  a  reversion  to  coal  in  many  plants. 

In  fact,  in  one  case  which  recently  came  to  the 
writer  s  attention,  the  initial  contract  for  oil  was 
$1.10  When  the  contract  year  was  up,  oil  equip¬ 
ment  having  been  installed  at  a  considerable  expense 
the  renewal  price  offered  was  $1.70.  As  a  result’ 
the  plant  went  back  to  coal. 

High  Prices  a  Factor. 

Undoubtedly  the  former  high  price  of  coal  in¬ 
duced  many  consumers  to  introduce  ordinary  effi¬ 
ciencies  previously  ignored,  such  as  stopping  leaks 
in  boiler  settings,  the  use  of  feed  water  heaters, 
study  of  flue  gases  by  Orsatt  apparatus,  and  conse¬ 
quent  improved  methods  of  firing,  all  of  which  ef- 
ected  a  cumulative  saving  in  many  instances  as  high 
as  25  per  cent  in  fuel. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  plants  operating 
blower  systems  by  motors  at  fixed  speeds.  The  fact 
that  atmospheric  conditions  may  so  vary  from  day 
to  day  as  to  require  a  variation  in  speed  of  40-50 
per  cent  in  order  to  produce  most  efficient  combus¬ 
tion  was  not  recognized  until  the  fuel  bill  began  to 
mount  up.  The  operation  of  these  blowers  by  en¬ 
gines  or  variable  speed  motors  immediately  decreased 
the  consumption  of  coal. 

The  introduction  of  automatic  stokers  not  only  en¬ 
abled  the  use  of  cheaper  grades  and  sizes  of  coal, 
but  also  did  away  with  much  irregularity  in  labor’ 
both  as  to  cost  and  results  in  firing. 

In  general,  greater  engineering  efficiency  probably 
accounts  for  the  major  saving.  As  great  in  impor¬ 
tance,  however,  is  the  lesson  of  high-grade  fuel. 

A  ever  before  has  the  average  purchasing  agent  had 
so  forcibly  brought  home  to  him  the  value  of  clean 
\\  ell-prepai  ed  coal  at  a  fair  price. 

The  coal  companies  which  offer  a  regular  grade  of 
well-prepared  fuel  are  the  companies  which  today 
are  supplying  the  trade.  There  will  always  be  a 
market  for  good,  clean  coal  of  recognized  grade. 


Watch  Currency  Schemes. 

All  preceding  periods  of  business  depression  have 
developed  queer  notions  in  regard  to  finances.  State 
bank  issues  were  a  feature  at  the  time  of  our  earlier 
financial  difficulties  and  growing  recklessness  in  the 
printing  of  same,  after  one  panic,  played  a  part  in 
bringing  on  the  next.  The  greenback  movement  fol- 
owed  the  panic  of  1873,  and  the  free  silver  campaign 
talk  gained  special  force  after  the  panic  of  1893 
So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Henry  Ford 
develops  the  idea  of  issuing  government  notes  based 
on  the  security  of  public  works.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  proposition  that  the  business:  community 
would  do  well  to  watch,  for  with  the  public  at  large 
feeling  the  effect  of  reversals  they  are  apt  to  take 
up  any  visionary  proposition  promising,  or  seemkm 
to  promise,  good  results  to  them.  seeming 


There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
wil.  be  a  general  business  revival  with  the  approach 
ot  spring.  The  developments  in  the  financial  world 
have  pursued  a  course  since  last  summer  which 
indicates  that  betterment  will  reach  basic  business 
ones  about  March  1st,  and  until  there  is  some  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  course  of  financial  affairs  we  may 
well  adhere  to  this  proposition. 
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Anthracite  Miners  to  Ask  Wage  Advance. 


Operators  Look  on  This  as  Bluff  but  Believe  Men  Will  Strike  for  Present  Scale- 
Lewis  Savs  Bituminous  Workers  Will  Also  Make  Demands. 


KEYSTONE-JAMISON  DEAL 


The  Tri-district  convention  of  anthracite  miners 
met  at  Shamokin  last  Tuesday  to  draw  up  wage  de¬ 
mands  to  be  presented  to  the  operators  in  February  or 
March.  President  Lewis,  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  sounded 
the  keynote  by  declaring  that  the  talk  of  reducing 
miners’  wages  was  idle,  and  that  demands  for  higher 
pay  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  agreements, 
April  1st,  would  be  made  in  both  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  and  ’ the  organized  bituminous  fields. 

“The  union  will  take  no  backward  step  even  it  .it 
requires  an  industrial  conflict  to  avoid  it,”  he  said  in 
the  course  of  his  opening  address.  It  makes  no  dit 
ference  to  the  anthracite  mine  workers  that  workers 
in  other  industries  have  had  their  wages  reduced. 
We  do  not  propose  to  have  our  standard  of  living  re¬ 
duced  because  of  non-union  conditions  that  prevail  in 

other  fields.  , 

“We  do  not  propose  to  have  the  non-union  yard¬ 
stick  applied  to  our  standards  of  living.  The  mine 
workers  were  never  paid  commensurate  with  their 
labor  and  hazard  of  employment,  For  long  years 
they  have  been  regarded  too  much  from  the  standpoint 
of  laborers. 

Commission’s  Award  Criticized. 

“The  Anthracite  Commission  did  not  render  an 
award  commensurate  with  living.  The  award  was 
made  with  the  understanding  that  living  costs  would 
be  reduced.  This  decline  has  not  come  in  a  measure 

commensurate  with  the  award.’  . 

Besides  wage  increases  and  a  universal  eight-hour 
day  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  Mr.  Lewis  said, 
recognition  of  the  union  with  the  “check-off  also 

will  be  insisted  upon.  , 

The  nature  of  the  demands  that  were  expected  to  be 
recommended  by  the  scale  committee  and  adopted  by 
the  convention  were  outlined  by  Thomas  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  tri-district  executive  board.  Ihese 
will  call  for  a  basic  increase  of  from  15  to  2 U  per 
cent  and  a  $5  minimum  day  rate,  restoration  of  certain 
wage  differentials  wiped  out  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission  award  in  1920,  and  the  universal  eight- 
hour  day.  The  six-hour  day,  five-day  week  demands 
made  two  years  ago  will  not  be  attempted  at  this 
time,  he  said. 

Miners  Hope  to  Compromise. 

Operators  believe  the  demand  for  higher  wages  is 
intended  only  to  offset  the  efforts  made  to  force  a.  re¬ 
duction.  The  labor  leaders  have  always  made  it  a 
practice  to  ask  for  more  than  they  hope  to  get  and 
then  offering  to  compromise.  In  earlier  years  this 
resulted  in  the  men  getting  a  relatively  small  in¬ 
crease.  usually  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  place  of 
double  that  amount  originally  asked  for. 

In  the  present  instance  what  they  are  supposed  to  be 
aiming  at  is  a  renewal  of  the  present  scale,  but  the} 
are  demanding  an  increase  so  as  to  have  something  to 
trade  with.  Operators  do  not  anticipate  they  would 
have  any  trouble  reaching  an  agreement  if  they  were 


willing  to  continue  paying  the  existing  wages.  The 
miners,  they  think,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  com¬ 
promise  on  that  basis  and  would  not  press  their  de¬ 
mand  for  a  raise.  .  . 

But  the  anthracite  producers  are  of  one  mind  in 
their  conviction  that  wages  must  be  reduced.  They 
point  out  that  by  April  1st  the  hard  coal  miners  will 
have  enjoyed  prosperity  wages  from  a  year  to  a  year 
and  a  half  longer  than  workers  in  other  lines,  and 
that  general  conditions  and  public  opinion  require 
that  the  price  of  domestic  coal  be  reduced.  It  is  not 
expected,  however,  that  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
will  consent  to  a  wage  cut  without  a  fight. 


Suspension  Considered  Certain. 


A  suspension  of  mining  April  1st  is  regarded  as  a 
certainty,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  new  agreement 
will  'be  reached  by  that  time  and  the  men  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  quit  work  while  the  negotiations  are  con¬ 
tinued.  If  a  deadlock  is  reached  and  the  parleys 
broken  off,  the  union  is  expected  to  order  a  strike. 

Tn  that  event  the  tie-up  might  last  for  months,  and 
some  are  predicting  that  1922  will  be  marked  by  a 
struggle  as  long  and  bitter  as  the  historic  Big  Strike 
of  1902  which  was  ended  only  by  the  intervention  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Harding  ad¬ 
ministration  will  interfere  much  sooner  if  the  tie-up 
promises  to  be  a  long  one,  particularly  if  a  strike  is 
also  under  way  in  the  bituminous  regions  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  is 
already  interesting  itself  in  the  pending  controversy. 
Secretary  Hoover  had  a  long  conference  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  also  had  talks  with 
various  bituminous  operators. 

The  union  leaders  are  believed  to  be  counting  very 
heavilv  on  Government  intervention  to  save  their 
organization  from  going  to  pieces,  in  the  bituminous 
fields  at  least.  Refusal  of  the  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh 
operators  to  renew  the  Inter-State  agreement,  and 
the  strong  sentiment  among  soft  coal  producers  gen¬ 
erally  to  ignore  the  union  or  at  the  most  to  deal  only 
with  the  local  leaders,  has  thoroughly  alarmed  the 
national  officials.  Unless  something  can  be  done  to 
stay  the  tide,  they  are  in  grave  danger  of  seeing  their 
once  powerful  organization  broken  up  or  reduced  to 
a  position  of  relative  impoten.cv. 

Nothing  much  can  happen  in  the  v«y  of  bituminous 
negotiations  until  after  the  Indianapolis  convention 
next  month,  when  it  will  be  decided  what  the  union’s 
attitude  will  be  with  regard  to  calling  a  strike  in 
the  soft  coal  fields  to  enforce  demands  or  ward  off 
the  threatened  wa&e  reduction. 

Bituminous  operators  say  that  a  demand  for  higher 
wages  at  this  time  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
if  taken  at  its  face  value,  but  it  will  probably  be 
made  in  order  to  give  the  union  something  for  trading 
purposes. 


Six  Large  Mines  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
Will  Change  Hands  February  1. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  19. — With  one  exception, 
the  entire  coal  holdings  of  the  Jamison  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  in  Westmoreland  County  will  pass  into 
the  possession  of  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
by  a  deal  consummated  Saturday.  Formal  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  management  of  the  Jamison  coal  in¬ 
terests  involved  will  take  place  February  1st. 

The  deal,  which  involves  six  mines,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  transfer  of  property  ever  made  in  the 
Greensburg  coal  field. 

Following  the  acquisition  of  the  big  coal  tracts 
of  the  Jamison  interests,  the  Keystone  company 
is  in  the  possession  of  coal  holdings  capable  of  a 
normal  production  of  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  an¬ 
nually.  Acreage  has  been  practically  doubled. 
The  company’s  payroll  of  4,000  men  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  3,000  employees  now  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  Jamison  company. 

The  present  normal  yearly  tonnage  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  interests,  4,000,000  annually,  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  3,000,000  tons  which  it  is  estimated 
were  mined  each  year  on  the  Jamison  Coal  & 
Coke  Company’s  8,000  acres  which  pass  to  the 
Keystone  company  by  the  terms  of  the  deal  just 
closed. 

History  of  the  Keystone. 


Alabama  Operators  Oppose  Rate  Change. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Jan.  18,-Claiming  that  the 
petition  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  that  it  be 
permitted  to  reduce  the  rates  on  coal  from  southern 
Illinois  to  the  southern  and  southwestern  territory, 
if  granted,  would  mean  a  serious  discrimination 
against  the  Alabama  fields,  local  operators  appeared 
before  an  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  here  this  week  in  opposition  to  the 
granting,  of  any  reduction,  without  a  similar  decrease 
in  the  rates  on  Alabama  coal  to  the  same  territory. 

As  the  petition  of  the  railroad  now  stands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alabama  coal  operators,  this  field  would 
be  deprived  of  all  natural  advantages  of  propinquity 
to  the  southern  and  southwestern  territory  should 
the  reductions  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 


Burden  on  High  Cost  Mines. 

One  feature  of  the  anthracite  trade,  not  generally 
recognized,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  high  rate  of 
wages  places  the  high-cost  mines  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage.  Where  there  was  formerly  a  difference  of 
75  cents,  or  possibly  $1.00,  a  ton  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  cost  of  production,  the  steady  increasing 
of  wages  that  has  continued  over  a  period  of  22  years, 
has  widened  this,  despite  all  possible  economies,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  so  forth,  to  $1.75  or 

$2.00.  ,  ..  ,  . 

Under  normal  conditions  the  public  needs  all  of  the 
coal  that  can  be  produced,  and  the  high  cost  mines 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  able  to  operate  at  a  fair  differential  and 
the  mining  scale  should  give  some  thought  to  that 
circumstance. 


At  the  present  time  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke 
Company— one  of  the  largest  operating  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States— has  16  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greensburg. 

Messrs.  Coulter  and  Huff  formed  the  original 
partnership  in  the  ’SO’s,  when  they  opened  the 
present  Mammoth  and  Mutual  mines  which  they 
later  sold  to  the  Frick  coke  interests.  Coming 
to  the  Greensburg  field,  they  bought  coal  at  the 
Hempfield  Slope  and  Hempfield  No.  1  mines,- 
and  these  two  works  became  coaling  stations 
for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  In  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  the  mine  at  Greensburg  No.  2  was  next 
opened,  then  Claridge,  Arona,  Sewickley  and  a 
number  of  mountain  mines.  These,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  operations  were  consolidated  and  the 
interests  were  incorporated  as  the  present  Key¬ 
stone  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  Jamison  mines  which  pass  into  Keystone 
ownership  have  been  electrified  recently.  All  are 
located  along  the  New  Alexandria  branch  or  its 
spurs.  They  consist  of  the  Jamison  mines  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

The  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  maintained 
its  general  office  at  Greensburg  since  its  inception. 
The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  Julian 
B.  Huff,  president;  General  Richard  Coulter,  vice- 
president;  George  H.  Francis,  secretary,  and  A.  N. 
Pershing,  treasurer.  H.  F.  Bovard  is  manager  ot 
operations,  and  Frank  B.  Miller  is  manager  ot 
sales. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  Philadelphia, 
Miner  T.  Dean,  sales  agent;  New  Haven,  George 
F.  Hollacher,  sales  agent;  Baltimore,  J.  A. 
Dinning,  sales  agent;  Harrisburg,  Henry  Geisel, 
Jr.,  sales  agent;  Pittsburgh,  E.  M.  Gross,  sales 
agent;  and  Cleveland,  E.  A.  Upstill,  sales  agent. 
Not  only  is  the  coal  produced  in  the  Greensburg 
Basin  marketed  through  these  offices,  but  also 
that  mined  in  the  Westmoreland  gas  coal  field. 


Receivership  Voids  Wage  Contract. 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  18. — The  Lucky  Strike  Coal  Co., 
of  Zap,  N.  D.,  has  gone  into  receivership.  The  court 
has  ruled  that  receivership  terminates  the  contract 
between  the  miners  as  to  a  wage  scale.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  the  mine  has  declared  the  scale  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  company  and  that  it  would  not  permit  selling 
in  competition  with  other  coal  producers  of  the  vic¬ 
inity.  The  receiver  posted  a  notice  of  a  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  following  this.  The  miners  refuse  to  work  under 
the  reduced  scale,  but  they  continue  to  occupy  the 
company  quarters. 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS 


Fluctuations  in  Business  Have  Been  More 

Frequent  in  Recent  Years. 

We  recently  made  editorial  reference  to  the 
fact  that  business,  as  represented  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  showed  a  succession  of  periods  of  over¬ 
stocking  and  of  deficiency,  leading  to  periods  of 
prosperity  or  adversity,  or  reflecting  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  viewpoint.  Formerly  there  were 
long  swings  as  regards  the  intervals  between  these 
periods.  The  panics  were  twenty  years  apart,  or 
thereabouts,  as  note  the  unfortunate  years  1837, 
1857,  1873  and  1893. 

But  the  last  twenty  years  show  a  succession  of 
extremely  sharp  increases  or  decreases  in  security 
prices,  perhaps  the  most  accurate  gauge  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  affairs  in  general.  From  a  high 
point  at  the  commencement  of  1902  there  was  a 
sharp  decline  through  to  the  end  of  1903,  with  an 
almost  equally  sharp  rebound  through  the  two 
following  years  and  at  a  slower  pace  in  the 
following  year,  which  carried  quotations  higher 
than  ever  before. 

Then  came  the'  panic  of  1907,  followed  by  one 
year  of  sharp  advance,  a  year  of  slower  progress 
and  then  a  semi-panicky  condition  in  1910.  This 
was  followed  by  two  years  of  advances,  but  prices 
did  not  reach  the  height  of  the  two  previous 
peaks.  Then  came  the  era  of  “Wilson  prosperity”; 
a  steady  decline  throughout  1913  and  1914. 

Changes  in  War  Time  Years. 

W  ith  war-time  conditions  came  a  fictitious 
prosperity  in  1915  and  1916,  prices  reaching  the 
1912  peak,  and  then  came  the  “peace  without 
victory”  message,  which  started  things  on  the 
toboggan  slide  and  there  was  a  sharp  decline, in 
the  latter  part  of  1916,  with  upward  progress 
again  in  1917,  1918  and  most  of  1919,  followed 
by  a  decline  late  in  1919  and  continuing  through 
1920,  with  only  a  partial  recovery  in  1921. 

Not  only  have  the  fluctuations  of  the  last 
twenty  years  been  frequent,  but  the  swings  have 
been  wide.  Prices  have  gone  from  high  to  low 
and  back  again  in  a  quick  and  dangerous  manner, 
the  fluctuations  being  far  more  pronounced  than 
those  in  prior  years,  due  probably  to  the  inclusion 
of  a  great  number  of  industrial  securities  which 
quickly  reflect  the  changing  business  conditions. 

Apparently  the  trade  has  to  reconcile  itself  to 
ups  and  downs,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  will 
not  be  the  steady,  uninterrupted  growth  of  coal 
tonnage  that  there  was  in  the  past.  Still,  if  the 
upturns  extend  far  enough  all  will  be  well.  No 
tree  ever  grew  to  the  sky  and  growth  of  tonnage 
is  bound  to  slow  down  sooner  or  later. 


Urges  Use  of  Ohio  Coal. 

In  a  proclamation  issued  a  few  days  ago  Gov¬ 
ernor  Davis  of  Ohio  requests*  mayors  and  heads  of 
other  political  subdivisions  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of 
using  Ohio  coal  for  all  fuel  needs  of  public  agencies 
under  their  direction ;  and  to  recommend  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  similar  course  in  order  that  work  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  idle  miners  of  the  State.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  organizations  and  similar  bodies  are 
also  requested  to  use  their  influence  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  public  the  urgency  of  the  request. 

There  are  275,000  people  in  Ohio  who  are  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  coal  mining  as  a  livelihood,” 
the  proclamation  set  forth.  “In  some  districts  coal 
miners  have  not  had  a  day’s  work  for  over  six 
months.  In  that  time,  the  longest  period  of  employ¬ 
ment  any  miner  has  enjoyed  has  hardly  exceeded  30 
days. 

“Ohio  consumes  annually  an  average  of  65.000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Yet  during  1921  the  people  of  Ohio 
bought  only  31,000,000  tons  of  this  home  produced 
coal — going  outside  the  State  for  more  than  half  of 
their  requirements.” 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Governor  gave  orders  that 
State  institutions  must  use  Ohio  coal  exclusively  in 
the  future. 


SAW  ARP’S  JOURNAL 


Roy  Berger,  of  the  B.  P.  &  H.  Coal  Co.,  I  ronton, 
Ohio,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

Sidney  D.  Moss,  of  the  United  Collieries  Co.  spent 
last  week  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities. 

E.  E  Hardsock,  a  well-known  Pocahontas  producer 
of  Roanoke,  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

H.  S.  Gay,  of  the  Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mt.  Gay, 
\\  .  V  a.,  was  a  visitor  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

The  North  Jellico  Coal  Co.,  of  Walton,  Ky.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $175,000  to  $525,000. 

Robert  France,  of  the  Puritan-Tuttle  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  the  latter  part  of  last 
week. 

Judge  J.  W.  Twohy,  of  the  Coal  Service  Co.,  is 
confined  to  one  of  the  city  hospitals  on  account  of 
sickness. 

T.  H.  Dew,  manager  of  the  Western  Coal  Co.,  spent 
most  of  last  week  in  Chicago  on  business  for  his 
company. 

C.  M.  Moderwell.  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  visited  the  Cincinnati  offices  of  his  company  for 
a  few  days  last  week. 

1  he  Block  Coal  Co.,  of  Evarts,  Ky.,  has  absorbed 
the  Martha  W  ashington  Coal  Co.  and  increased  its 
capital  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 

C.  L.  Chaplin,  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co., 
has  sufficiently'  recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of 
pneumonia  to  be  back  at  his  desk. 

Samuel  McLaughlin,  formerly  of  the  Central  Fuel 
Co.,  has  accepted  an  engagement  as  a  member  of  the 
sales  force  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co. 

C.  P.  W  are,  formerly  resident  manager  for  the 
Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co,,  has  taken  a  position  with 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.’s  Cincinnati  office. 

H.  W.  Taylor,  northern  representative  of  the  Blue 
Ash  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  visited 
the  home  office  for  a  few  days' last  week. 

T.  J.  Pritchard,  president  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co., 
is  reported  at  the  offices  of  that  company  here  as 
critically  sick  at  his  home  at  Bromwell,  W.  Va. 

F.  L.  Fletcher,  formerly  division  superintendent  of 
Ihe  C.  &  O.  at  Logan,  W.  Va.,  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co. 

Paul  Gilham,  formerly  resident  manager  for  the 
1  homas  N.  Mordue  Co.  in  Cincinnati,  left  this  week 
for  blorida,  where  he  will  hunt  and  fish  for  several 
months. 

Ray  Hager,  until  recently  connected  with  the  Col- 
cord  Coal  Co.,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  become 
attached  to  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.  * 

Joseph  Bollinger,  formerly  of  Bollinger,  Jones  & 
Co.,  but  now  the  Michigan  representative  of  the 
L  idelity  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  spent  a  few  days  last 
week  in  Cincinnati. 

Walter  Tetman,  formerly  with  the  Cincinnati  office 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  company’s  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
office  as  field  manager. 

The  Superior  Coal  Co.  hereafter  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Peerless  Fuel  Co.,  under  which  name  it  has  been 
incorporated.  It  will  move  its  offices  from  the  Lyric 
to  the  Union  Central  Building. 

The  Amherst  Fuel  Co.  has  moved  into  its  new  and 
larger  offices  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  Union 
Central  Building.  The  company  is  moving  its  audit¬ 
ing  department  from  Lundale,  W.  Va.,  to  this  city. 

T.  J.  Burke,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
y  *rginia.  Fuel  Co.,  has  gone  into  the  ice  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  and  will  probably  also  engage  in  the 
retail  coal  business.  He  is  building  a  modern  ice 
plant  on  Eastern  avenue  in  this  city. 


The  Wentz  interests  have  just  completed  at 
Stonega,  Virginia,  a  storage  plant  for  bituminous 
coal  with  a  capacity  of  75,000  tons.  It  is  equipped 
with  locomotive  cranes  for  reloading  and  it  is 
calculated  that  tonnage  can  be  handled  on  a 
very  economical  basis. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Both  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Show  Fair 
Upturn  Right  After  New  Year’s. 

Bituminous  production  in  the  first  week  of  the 
new  year  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  tons  over  the  closing  week  of  1921.  Both  weeks 
contained  holidays,  but  Christmas  was  more  gen¬ 
erally  observed  than  New  Year’s  Day  and  in  fact 
many  mines  remained  closed  down  for  several  days 
after  the  earlier  holiday.  The  soft  coal  tonnage  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  is  shown  below  with  comparisons: 

r — Net  Tons — \ 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

December  24  .  7,450,000  9,686,000 

December  31  .  5,996,000  9,633,000 

1922  1921 

January  7  .  7,460,000  10,763,000 

The  December  output  of  soft  coal  is  estimated  at 
30,975,000  tons,  the  lowest  production  for  any  De¬ 
cember  during  the  nine  years  over  which  the  records 
of  monthly  tonnage  extend. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Some  idle  anthracite  collieries  started  up  right  after 
New  Year’s,  but  the  tonnage  for  the  first  week  of 
January  showed  that  there  was  still  much  curtail¬ 
ment  due  to  market  conditions.  Production  for 
several  weeks  past  is  shown 1  in  the  following  com¬ 
parative  statement : 

f — Net  Tons — i 
Week  ending  1921  1920 

December  24  .  1,338,000  1,641,000 

December  31  .  862,000  1,582,000 

1922  1921 

January  7  .  1,281,000  1.597,000 


Cincinnati  Coal  Men  Meet. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  19. — The  annual  banquet  of  the 
Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  at  the  Havlin  Hotel  on 
Monday  evening  was  attended  by  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  trade.  President  Joseph  Briscoe 
acted  as  toastmaster.  The  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Hugh  McVeigh,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Big  Four  Railway,  who  told  how  his  company 
bought  its  fuel  and  how  it  sought  to  hold  this  cost 
down  by  a  complete  system  of  conservation. 

“We  are  employing  inspectors,”  said  Mr.  McVeigh, 
“for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  firemen  and  en¬ 
gineers  in  the  proper  way  of  firing  their  engines.  We 
find  that  the  highest  cost  that  has  to  be  met  in  the 
railway  business  is  for  labor,  and  fuel  comes  next. 
Consequently,  any  loss  of  time  that  there  is  when  a 
train  gets  under  way  runs  our  fueling  cost  up.  It 
takes  anywhere  from  500  to  1,500  pounds  of  coal  to 
make  a  stop  on  a  heavy  freight  train — so  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  conserving  through  higher 
efficiency.” 

Speeches  also  were  made  by  James  A.  Reilly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Col.  C.  R. 
Moriarity,  W  ightman  D.  Roberts,  and  other  members 
of  the  coal  trade  press.  The  affair  closed  with  the 
installation  of  the  new  officers :  President,  Thomas 
R.  Morgan;  vice-president,  Victor  R.  White;  treas¬ 
urer,  Robert  Hager,  and  secretary,  Ed.  G.  Harper. 


Old  Dominion  Appointments. 

1  he  Old  Dominion  Coal  Corporation,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  announces  the  appointment  of  R.  B.  Isner 
as  general  western  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
835  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Isner 
was  formerly  general  sales  manager  of  the  Boone 
County  Coal  Corporation. 

The  Old  Dominion  company  has  established  a 
district  sales  office  in  the  Empire  Building,  Detroit, 
in  charge  of  A.  Maben  Hobson,  until  lately  with  the 
Seiler  Coal  Co.  He  will  have  identified  with  him  as 
assistant  manager  Elmer  L.  Kyle,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 


C.  V  .  Blanchard  succeeds  C.  J.  Hoilman  as  agent 
at  Newport  News  for  the  Wyatt  Coal  Sales  Co., 
occupying  same  office  as  heretofore  used  by  the 
company. 


Miscellaneous  Notes 


Joseph  B.  Campbell,  formerly  at  1414  South  Penn 
Square,  Philadelphia,  has  closed  his  office. 

William  Kishbaugh,  vice-president  of  the  Delano 
iCoal  Co.,  is  leaving  Philadelphia  soon  for  Jamaica, 
where  he  will  spend  a  somewhat  extended  vacation 
season  amid  tropical  attractions. 

The  Tuttle-Burger  Coal  Co.  in  a  letter  to  the  trade 
mentions  as  an  indication  of  a  mild  winter  that 
whiskers  on  the  up-S'tate  farmers  are  growing 
scragglv,  rather  than  running  to  the  heavy  under¬ 
brush  variety. 

Miles  A.  Hanchett,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
retail  business  at  West  Orange,  X.  J.,  for  25  years, 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Watching  Coal  Co.  and  had  been 
prominent  in  fraternal  and  political  affairs. 

A  delegation  of  miners  from  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict  called  on  President  Harding  early  this  week 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  about  conditions  in 
that  part  of  West  Virginia.  They  claimed  that  out¬ 
side  aid  was  necessary  in  some  cases  to  prevent  actual 
starvation  among  the  miners  and  their  families. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  \  alley  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  last  Tuesday,  George  F.  Baker  and  William 
H.  Moore  retired  as  directors  and  were  succeeded 
by  Edward  S.  Moore  and  Charles  D.  Norton,  both 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Norton  is  no  relation  to  the 
former  Philadelphia  coal  man  of  the  same  name. 
He  is  a  vice-president  of  the  hirst  National  Bank. 

E.  S.  Moore  is  a  son  of  W.  H.  Moore. 

The  injunction  which  the  U.  M.  W.  secured  re- 
|  cently  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  wage  reduction  at 
Nova  Scotia  mines  has  been  suspended  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  that  Province,  and  wages  will  now  be 
reduced  from  25  to  33  per  cent  dating  from  January 
2nd.  The  injunction  which  was  over-ruled  was 
granted  on  the  plea  of  the  union  that  the  law  had 
been  violated  by  failure  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
arbitration. 

A  serious  cave-in  occurred  on  Friday  of  last  week 
in  the  National  mine  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co., 

on  the  outskirts  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  trouble  was 

confined  largely  to  an  abandoned  section  of  the  col¬ 
liery,  but  it  extended  in  a  small  way  to  other  sections 
where  men  were  at  work;  Four  miners  were  crushed 
by  falling  rock  or  cut  off  from  escape,  but  most  of 
the  employes  reached  the  surface  in  safety. 
siderable  damage  was  done  to  buildings  by  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  surface. 

Despite  a  reduction  to  a  little  over  four  and  one- 
half  million  tons  in  December,  the  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  for  1921  reached  an  average  figure  between 

those  for  1919  and  1920.  The  result  shows  that 

despite  business  depression  and  high  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  country  requires  practically  all  the  coa 
that  the  anthracite  mines  can  produce,  and  dealers 
and  other  large  buyers  should  bear  this  circumstance 
in  mind  in  times  of  easy  market  conditions  when  it 
-  would  appear  that  demand  would  never  revive. 

Under  a  new  tariff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
which  goes  into  effect  on  February  14th,  mines  on 
the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad  can  ship  to  points  in 
'  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  east  of  Harrisburg  on  t  e 
Westmoreland  rate.  A  tariff  was  put  into  effect  last 
November  giving  these  mines  the  benefit  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  rate  on  interstate  shipments  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  originating  on  the 
West  Side  Belt  line  is  produced  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  of  which  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.  are  the  sales  agents. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  adverse  condition 
has  developed  in  the  Northwest.  For  several  years 
that  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the 
country  but  railroad  earnings  tell  how  notable  has 
been  the  reaction  in  that  section.  The  St.  Paul  road 
with  certain  unwise  financiering  to  carry,  is  in  much 
i  reduced  circumstances,  and  the  old  reliable  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  is  quoted  at  figures  that  must  be  a 
shock  to  its  old-time  friends.  The  Northern  Pane 
'  is  at  a  low  stage  for  a  seven  per  cent  issue  and  so 

1  we  might  enlarge  upon  the  extent  of  difficulties  m 

that  quarter. 


Boston  Notes 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  held  a  two- 
day  conference  of  all  its  sales  department  heads  at 
the  Copley  Plaza. 

Swan  Hartwell  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Inc., 
who  went  on  a  visit  to  Cuba,  is  back  in  Florida 
where  he  has  been  hunting. 

George  M.  Dexter,  president,  and  E.  Kelly  Downey, 
general  manager  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc,,  New 
York,  were  visitors  in  the  city  the  past  week. 

Arthur  P.  Bryant,  vice-president  of  the  Spring  Coal 
Co.,  underwent  an  operation  a  few  days  ago  and  is 
doing  well  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
He  has  been  under  doctor’s  care  for  pneumonia. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  W  holesale 
Coal  Association  was  held  Friday  evening,  January 
20th,  at  the  Algonquin  Club.  After  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  of  officers,  an  entertainment  was 
enj  oyed. 

The  Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  is  asking  for  proposals  on  15,000  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  yoal  for  delivery  on  siding  at  the  14  institutions 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Bids  will  he  opened  January 
30th  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  Room  109. 

Nine  firms  bid  on  the  4,750  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
wanted  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Correction.  The  business  was  divided 
up  among  the  Geo.  E.  Warren  Co.;  Castner,  Curran 
&  Bullitt,  and  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

One  of  the  leading  wholesale  anthracite  men  in 
the  city  asserted  that  the  recent  cut  in  the  price 
of  pea  coal  to  a  figure  well  below  costs  would  ruin 
the  retail  trade  this  winter,  as  it  would  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
with  other  sizes  of  anthracite.  He  considered  the  re¬ 
duction  a  foolish  move. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  tests 
soon  to  be  held  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  _& 
Hartford  Railroad  to  determine  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  F.  H.  C.  Coppus  of  the  Coppus  Engineering 
&  Equipment  Co.,  which  he  claims  will  save  the  Class 
1  railroads  of  the  country  $3 1 5 ,000,000  a  year  in  fuel 
costs,  reduction  of  water  bills  and  increase  of  hauling 
power  in  locomotives. 

Bituminous  sellers  in  this  vicinity  are  voicing  some 
real  complaints  about  the  shortages  that  come  to  light 
when  cargoes  arrive  at  port.  Losses  run  into  many 
tons  and  the  peculiar  thing  is  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  overages  to  average  up.  Local  coal 
men  have  advanced  no  theory  as  to,  the  cause,  whether 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  scales  or  the  result  of  pilfering, 
but  in  this  close  market,  shortages  often  mean  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Stocks  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in 
Massachusetts,  January  1st,  totaled  934,770  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  261,993  tons  the  year  before,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administrator 
Eugene  C.  Huffman.  On  April  1,  1921.  there  were 
808.029  net  tons  on  hand  and  between  that  date  and 
December  31.  1921,  receipts  totaled  3,945,553  tons. 
Deliveries  during  the  coal  year  April  1,  1920.  to  March 
31,  1921,  totaled  5,207,643  tons. 


Some  commentators  on  railroad  affairs  deem  it 
certain  that  labor  leaders  will  accept  a  reduction  of 
10  or  12  per  cent  and  state  that  with  this  accomplished 
the  \dministration  will  advocate  several  important 
constructive  railroad  measures.  A  reduction  in  freight 
would,  of  course,  follow  a  substantial  reduction  in 
railroad  wages,  and,  altogether,  it  seems  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  material  improvement  with  respect  to 
transportation  affairs  after  a  few  months  have  gone 
by.  _ _ 

Two  or  three  important  new  appointments  have 
attracted  such  favorable  attention  that  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  those  who  can  afford  it  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  are 
planning  to  go  actively  after  new  business  during 
the  ensuing  season. 

The  Robert  Downey  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Oswego  N.  Y„  to  take  over  the  retail  coal  business 
conducted  for  many  years  under  the  name  of  Robert 
A.  Downey  &  Co.  No  change  in  ownership  is  in¬ 
volved. 


RETAIL  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 

Mr.  Clark  Asks  Co-operation  of  Dealers  in 
Combating  Various  Evils. 

In  a  letter  to  members  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  President  W.  A.  Clark  says  in 
part : 

“The  question  of  short  weight  on  carload  ship¬ 
ments  and  pilfering  from  boats  are  most  prominent 
at  this  time.  Both  these  problems  are  being  care¬ 
fully  considered  with  the  hope  that  some  satisfactory 
solution  will  be  decided  upon,  but  this  office  needs 
your  reports  of  whatever  comes  under  your  own 
observation  covering  these  two  problems. 

"The  increasing  tonnage  of  anthracite  domestic  size 
going  to  many  manufacturers  and  individuals  is  an 
evil  of  the  trade  which  must  be  handled  in  a  most 
careful  manner.  We  find  that  where  local  dealers 
go  to  the  heads  of  the  manufacturing  companies  and. 
explain  the  situation,  that  it  means  higher  costs  to 
less  favored  consumers,  the  manufacturers  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  fair.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  coal 
shipped  direct  to  consumers  in  this  way  generally 
costs  more  per  ton  at  the  mines  than  the  retailer 
pays. 

“Another  great  evil  is  the  practice  by  the  operators 
of  putting  pea  coal  and  some  buckwheat  into  chestnut, 
and  billing  the  same  as  chestnut  coal.  This  increases 
the  dissatisfaction  now  existing  toward  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  In  many  instances  the  consumer  believes 
that  it  is  the  retailer  who  puts  in  the  off  size.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  your  office  that  your  coal  should  be 
sold  as  received,  merely  screening  out  the  dust ;  other¬ 
wise  your  costs  will  be  very  materially  increased. 
We  expect  to  get  some  benefit  through  the  National 
Association  on  this  matter. 

“The  question  of  legislation,  both  State  and  Na¬ 
tional,  confronts  us  and  your  executive  board  ear¬ 
nestly  pleads  with  you  for  what  influence  you  may 
have  against  any  unfair  legislation.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  you  keep  in  close  touch  with 
this  office.  No  subject  is  too  trivial  to  tell  us  about 
if  it  affects  the  industry. 


Coal  Used  by  Electric  Plants. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey  show 
that  about  62  per  cent  of  the  electricity  produced 
at  public  utility  power  plants  in  the  United  States 
is  generated  by  steam  and  38  per  cent  by  water 
power. 

New  York  State  produces  nearly  18  per  cent  and 
California  nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  total  electricity 
generated  by  water  power  in  the  entire  country. 

If  the  fuel  oil  and  gas  consumed  in  producing 
electricity  were  reduced  to  their  coal  equivalent,  they 
would  together  amount  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
coal  consumed  by  public  utility  plants. 

In  1920  the  plants  using  steam  took  37,244,000 
tons  of  coal  and  produced  27,459,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity,  while  the  hydro-electric  plants 
produced  16,545,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

If  all  the  hydro-electric  plants  used  coal  the  con¬ 
sumption  would  be  increased  about  50  per  cent,  or  to 
the  extent  of  18,000,000  or  19,000,000  tons.  But  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  this  tonnage  has  been  dis¬ 
placed,  for  many  of  the  electric  plants  now  in  use 
would  never  have  been  built  if  water  power  had 
not  been  available.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
some  sections  of  the  South  and  the  Far  West,  where 
coal  is  comparatively  high  priced  because  it  has  to 
be  hauled  a  long  way. 

The  percentage  of  electricity  generated  by  steam 
power  was  about  the  same  in  1920  as  in  1919. 
Figures  for  1921  have  not  yet  been  published. 


The  union  miners  of  Central  Pennsylvania  have 
certainly  made  a  poor  return  to  those  who  took  up 
the  matter  of  wage  contracts  in  a  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  Possibly  in  some  cases  a  thought  of  political 
preferment  had  something  to  do  with  this  at  the 
outset  but  other  interests  sought  to  give  recognition 
to  modern  ideas  of  social  progress  and  matters  of 
that  sort.  Their  experiences,  considered  along  this 
line  as  well  as  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  must 
be  considered  disheartening. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


G.  Arthur  Frey,  of  the  Monongah  Company, 
was  in  New  York  last  week. 

The  Shamrock  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown,  reopened 
its  mine  at  Hoult  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

J.  E.  Gaskill,  president  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Corporation,  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

L.  E.  Hawker,  of  the  Edward  Flines  interests, 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chicago. 

Robert  Grant,  president  of  the  New  England  Fuel 
&  Transportation  Co.,  Boston,  was  in  Fairmont  last 
Friday. 

J.  R.  Blackburn,  of  W.  FL  Bradford  &  Co., 
visited  the  company’s  operations  at  Somerset,  Pa., 
this  week. 

__  Thomas  W.  Arnette,  president  of  the  Antler 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Pittsburgh. 

Walter  D.  Barrington,  of  the  general  sales  office 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  New  York  City, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Fairmont  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  was 
on  a  trip  last  week  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
His  brother,  Charles  L.  Robinson,  Winchester, 
Va.,  is  a  patient  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti¬ 
more. 

The  Monongalia  County  court  at  Morgantown 
has  fined  fourteen  miners  for  nailing  up  mine 
No.  2  of  the  Gilbert-Davis  coal  interests  during 
the  recent  miners’  march  along  Scott’s  Run.  A 
fine  of  $15  each  and  costs  was  imposed. 

J.  K.  Barber,  New  York  City,  president  of  the 
Producers’  Fuel  Co.,  visited  the  Brady  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration  offices  in  Fairmont  last  Friday  and  later 
went  to  Abrams  Creek  mine  at  Oakmont,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Major  S.  D.  Brady,  the  president  of 
the  Brady  concern. 

During  this  week  a  series  of  safety  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Fairmont  region  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  A  big  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Fairmont  Sunday  with  350  miners 
present.  During  the  week  meetings  were  held  at 
Carolina,  Ida  May,  Wyatt  and  Monongah.  R.  M. 
Lambie,  chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  was 
scheduled  to  address  the  Monongah  meeting 
Friday  night. 

Miners  employed  at  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co., 
Downs,  and  the  company  had  a  disagreement 
and  the  men  quit.  It  is  understood  that  the  com¬ 
pany  gave  some  rib  work  to  the  men  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  make  some  money 
for  needy  ones.  Forty  miners  were  employed 
but  the  other  80  men  wanted  the  work  distributed 
but  later  the  men  quit.  The  company  claimed 
the  costs  would  ,  have  mounted  too  much  if  the 
work  was  distributed  as  the  men  desired. 

Now  that  things  have  eased  up  some  in  the 
coal  industry,  the  bright  ones  are  playing  jokes 
qn  each  other.  D.  A.  Quinn,  of  Daniel  Howard 
&  Co.,  Clarksburg,  better  known  as  “June”  be¬ 
cause  he  loves  the  roses,  on  Friday,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  novel  missive  from  the  Harlan 
Coal  Operators’  Association.  The  secretary  took 
Quinn’s  photo  print  from  a  trade  paper  and 
pasted  it  on  the  front  of  an  envelope  with¬ 
out  a  name,  but  was  careful  to  rubberstamp 
it  personal  and  attach  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
The  postal  authorities  delivered  the  letter. 

Two  hundred  miners  of  sub-district  4,  district 
17.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  conven¬ 
tion  in  Fairmont  on  Saturday  voted  185  to  41 
to  levy  an  assessment  of  $1  a  month  for  miners 
who  work  five  or  more  days  a  month  and  $1.50 
a  month  for  those  who  work  ten  days  or  more. 
This  money  is  to  be  used  to  furnish  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  5,000  needy  miners  and  their  families 
in  the  sub-district.  South  of  Fairmont,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Clarksburg  section,  work  has  been 
limited.  Miners  are  claimed  to  be  in  want  at 
various  points  in  the  sub-district,  especially  in 
the  Mt.  Clare  and  Scott’s  Run  sections. 


January  21,  1922 


GROUP  MEETINGS  RESUMED 


One  Held  at  Rome,  Another  Scheduled  for 
Schenectady  Next  Tuesday. 

The  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  one  of  its  group  meetings  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  10th.  Dealers  from  nine  surround¬ 
ing  counties  were  in  attendance.  Charles  A. 
Elwood,  of  Rochester,  first  vice-president  of  the 
association,  presided  over  the  gathering. 

The  first  speaker  was  Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  his  topic  being  association 
work.  He  was  followed  by  Thomas  F.  Maxsey, 
general  sales  agent  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  New 
York,  whose  subject  was  “Relationship  of  Pro¬ 
ducer  and  Retailer.”  This  address  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  on  “What  are  we  retailers  going 
to  do  about  it?”  led  by  A.  J.  Pierce,  of  Maxson  & 
Starin,  Cortland,  after  which  adjournment  was 
taken  for  lunch. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
sizing  committee  of  the  National  Association. 
His  topic  was  “Resizing  and  Proper  Preparation.” 

George  J.  Winslow  of  Utica  spoke  on  “Busi¬ 
ness  Ethics,”  and  M.  N.  Clement  of  Albany, 
general  manager  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  spoke  on  insurance  matters.  These 
addresses  were  followed  by  a  general  discussion, 
after  which  the  committees  presented  their  reports. 

Good  Program  for  Schenectady. 

Another  group  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Mohawk  Hotel, 
Schenectady,  next  Tuesday,  January  24th.  The 
speakers  will  include  Roderick  Stephens,  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion;  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.;  R.  J.  Wulff, 
chairman  of  the  National  Association’s  committee 
on  public  information,  and  W.  A.  Clark,  president 
of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association. 

The  counties  to  be  represented  at  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  meeting  are  Albany,  Columbia,  Dutchess, 
Fulton,  Hamilton,  Greene,  Montgomery,  Putnam, 
Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie, 
Sullivan,  L  lster,  W ashington  and  Warren. 


Gov.  Harding  on  Business  Recovery. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  before  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  Governor 
Harding  of  the  Federal  Trade  Board  asserted  that 
we  are  in  a  period  that  corresponds  very  closely  to 
that  which  we  always  have  after  an  acute  money 
panic.  Regarding  the  probable  course  of  business 
from  now  on  he  said : 

‘Bear  in  mind — I  am  not  a  prophet — I  don’t  say 
how  soon  we  are  going  to  experience  a  revival  in 
business,  but  there  are  many  signs,  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions,  which  indicate  that  business  is  getting  ready 
for  the  next  revival  in  business  which  will  in  time, 
assuming  that  our  foreign  trade  relationships  are 
satisfactorily  worked  out,  result  again  in  a  period  of 
prosperity. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  the  ebb  tide  is  always  equal 
to  the  flow.  If  we  want  a  period  of  good,  solid 
business  prosperity,  we  have  to  indulge  in  modera¬ 
tion.  See  that  the  tide  does  not  rise  too  rapidly  or 
the  crest  too  high.  The  higher  the  crest  of  the  tide, 
the  more  severe  fhe  fall  is  going  to  be.  The  tide 
will  eventually  rise,  but  it  is  safer  if  the  tide  rises 
moderately.” 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  for  several  weeks  past  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  with  comparisons  for 
a  year  ago: 


Week  ended 

, - 1921-22 - ^ 

Anth.  Bit. 

, - 1920-21 - N 

Anth.  Bit. 

December  24  . . . 

...  2,458 

2,643 

2,599 

4,673 

December  31  . . 

...  1,936 

2,378 

2.525 

4,567 

Januarv  7  . 

...  1,644 

1,953 

2,636 

5,039 

Philadelphia  Notes 

— 

Warren  B.  Smith,  line  sales  agent,  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  gone  on  a  trip  to 
Florida  for  the  balance  of  the  present  month.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Smith. 

/•  A-  Ledbury  and  T.  W.  Claggett,  agents 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  in 
YY  ashington  and  Baltimore,  respectively,  were 
recent  visitors  to  the  Reading  Terminal. 

P.  J.  Coffield,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  formerly  of 
the  Wentz  Co.,  but  lately  with  the  Cullen  Fuel 
Co.,  of  New  York,  has  returned  to  the  sales  force 
of  the  former  concern  and  will  have  charge  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  territory  of  that  company. 

W.  W.  Chambers,  West  Philadelphia  retail  man 
was  unfortunate  recently  in  having  his  new  tour¬ 
ing  car  stolen  from  in  front  of  his  residence  five 
minutes  after  he  had  entered,  his  home.  The 
police  located  the  machine  the  next  day  badly 
battered  up  by  having  been  run  into  a  tree. 

There  was  quite  a  large  attendance  of  local 
coal  men  at  the  Engineers’  Club,  1317  Spruce 
street,  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  hear  a  lecture  by 
John  Van  Brunt,  chief  engineer,  Combustion  En¬ 
gineering  Corporation  of  New  York,  on  “The 
Modern  Utilization  of  Anthracite  Coal.”  The 
lecture  was  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  the  club  house 
at  6:45. 

The  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  Estate,  H.  C.  Pearson 
sales  manager,  Pennsylvania  Building,  has  passed 
out  a  handsome  advertising  souvenir  to  their 
trade  in  the  form  of  a  large  leather  wallet,  with 
eight  envelope  pockets  enclosed,  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  valuable  papers,  such 
as  deeds,  insurance  policies,  bonds,  etc.,  such  as 
every  coal  man  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of.  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  the  wallet  that  the 
edition  was  quickly  exhausted. 

As  a  result  of  the  latest  games  the  Wentz  Co. 
team  has  assumed  a  commanding  lead  in  the 
Philadelphia  Coal  Trade  Bowling  League.  The 
standing  at  this  time  is  as  follows: 


Won  Lost 

P.  C. 

Wentz  Company . 

. . .  9 

0 

1.000 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer. .  .  . 

...  7 

2 

778 

Cortright  Coal  Co . 

...  4 

5 

.445 

Berwind-White  . 

..  .  4 

5 

.445 

Bradford  . 

7 

.222 

Franklin  . 

8 

.111 

Morgantown  Notes. 

A.  Q.  Davis  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Hess,  of  Uniontown. 

Pa.,  were  business  callers 

Thursday. 

George  Hochheimer,  of 

Hochheimer  & 

Com- 

pany,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  was  a  business  caller  last 
week. 

R.  \\ .  Harkness,  of  the  C.  E.  Watson  Coal 
Company,  left  Wednesday  morning  for  Baltimore 
on  business. 

Stephen  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Company, 
left  Wednesday  morning  for  a  two  weeks’  busi¬ 
ness  trip  in  the  east. 

The  Hess  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  at  Mona, 
W.  Va..  on  the  Monongahela  Railroad,  has  com¬ 
pleted  three  new  tipples. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Morgantown  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  were  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  smoker  held  at  John  Hunt’s  Banquet  Hall. 
Stephen  F.  Elkins  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization  presided,  but  there  was 
little  presiding  done,  as  the  affair  almost  ran 
itself,  according  to  those  present.  A  good  feed 
was  served  and  a  vaudeville  trio  from  the  Grand 
Theatre  completed  the  evening’s  entertainment. 
Those  present  were:  Mr.  Elkins,  R.  R.  McFall, 
G.  L.  Rodgers,  C.  E.  Gadd,  F.  M.  Lucas,  C.  E. 
Watson,  Chas.  F.  Sutherland,  A.  C.  Callan,  C.  M. 
Lyons,  Jas.  Broderick,  R.  A.  Robertson,  W.  N. 
Brownfield,  R.  W.  Harkness,  P.  H.  Keener,  H.  C. 
Owen,  J.  R.  Blackburn,  C.  D.  Junkins,  P.  D. 
Silveus,  and  W.  R.  Harris. 
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S.  B.  Thorne  has  gone  to  Florida  to  enjoy  a  mid¬ 
winter  vacation. 

L.  F.  Bader  has  left  for  Florida  an^  will  probably 
be  absent  for  about  a  month. 

John  M.  Lee,  sales  manager  of  the  Lee  Coal  Co., 

2  West  45th  street,  has  been  in  Montreal  this  week. 

J.  Henry  Davison,  president  of  the  Copen  Gas 
Coal  Mines.  Inc.,  11  Water  street,  is  absent  on  a  trip 
to  Arkansas. 

A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.  has  about  doubled  the  size  of 
its  office  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  by  taking 
over  adjoining  space. 

John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  spent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this 
week  at  his  New  \ork  office. 

J.  S.  Van  Epps,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  in 
town  for  a  few  days,  stopping  at  the  Biltmore,  and 
making  calls  upon  his  friends  in  the  trade. 

The  Cory  Mann  George  Corporation,  26  Beaver 
street,  announce  that  John  M.  Franklin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  their  Hampton  Roads  office,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  C.  Odend’hal. 

R.  A.  C.  Magruder,  who  was  commissioner  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  for  several  months 
when  it  was  an  active  organization,  and  has  since 
been  assisting  in  winding  up  its  affairs,  is  serious  > 
ill  with  the  grip. 

William  H.  Bradley,  chief  engineer  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Co.,  who  had  many  friends  in  the  coal 
trade,  died  last  Wednesday  at  the  age  of  84.  He  is 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  enriching 
coal  gas  with  oil  for  illuminating  purposes. 

William  T.  Brand,  who  has  represented  the  S'.  M 
Hamilton  Coal  Co.  in  this  market  for  the  past  21 
vears  has  embarked  in  the  coal  business  under  his 
own  name,  with  office  in  the  West  Street  Building, 

90  West  street..  He  will  carry  on  a  general  whole¬ 
sale  and  export  business  in  coal  and  coke. 

The  Wentz  Co.  and  its  affiliated  corporation,  the 
Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  have  moved  from  90  West 
street  to  the  Cunard  Building.  25  Broadway.  The 
new  quarters  consist  of  several  good-sized  rooms  on 
the  Broadway  side  of  the  fifth  floor.  em  neu 

telephone  numbers  are  Bowling  Green  1572-1S/J. 

The  Johnson  Bros.  Lighterage  Co.,  29  Broadway 
has  filed  schedules  in  bankruptcy,  listing  liabilities  ot 
$10,318  and  assets  of  $11,260  in  accounts  receivable 
Principal  creditors  listed  are  American  Forwarding 
Company,  $1,179;  Sunset  Lighterage  Company,  $2  - 
224;  Waller  Lighterage  Company,  $1.92y  ana 
O’Boyle’ s  Lighterage  Company,  $2,056. 

T  Noble  Snider  has  been  appointed  coal  traffic 
manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  suc¬ 
ceed  G.  N.  Snider,  who  recently  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  Dickson  &  Eddy.  J.  Noble  Snider 
who  has  heretofore  been  coal  freight  agent  of  tb 
company,  is  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by  Alan  Mc- 

Michael. 

Waldemar  Hartmann,  lately  of  the  Hartmann- 
Blanchard  Co.,  and  S.  F.  Elkins,  of  Morgantown,  W. 
Va  have  organized  the  Elkms-Hartmann  Fuel  Co., 
to  act  as  selling  agents  in  this  territory  for  the ;  Elkins 
Fuel  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Elkins  is  the  head.  Mr 
Hartman  has  also  incorporated  the  Hartman  Coa 
Co.  to  carry  on  the  anthracite  end  of  his  business. 
An  office  has  been  opened  at  50  Church  street. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  C'o  formally 
opened  its  new  offices  in  No  1  Broadway  tot  Mon¬ 
day  Tickfet  offices  are  located  on  the  main  floor  and 
the 'executive  and  other  departments  occupy  four  or 
five  of  the  upper  stories.  There  is  still  considerable 
work  to  be  done  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
former  Washington  Building,  which  is  now  known 
simply  as  No.  1  Broadway,  the  old  name  having  been 

dropped. 

Albert  C.  Gibson,  who  has  been  associated  with 
various  firms  in  the  local  trade  for  the  past  25 
years,  is  preparing  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  busi¬ 


ness  on  his  own  account.  He  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  Whitehall  Building  (telephone,  Whitehall  1490), 
and  when  existing  arrangements  with  Wm.  Farrell  & 
Son  expire  on  April  1st  will  become  an  active  factor 
in  the  local  market,  handling  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous.  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  connected  with 
Farrell  &  Son  and  their  predecessors,  Pattison  & 
Bowns,  for  about  11  years.  Previous  to  that  he 
was  identified  with  the  late  firm  of  Stickney,  Conyng- 
ham  &  Co.  and  with  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Over  fifty  members  of  the  local  wholesale  trade 
attended  a  luncheon  at  the  Whitehall  Club  last 
Wednesday  which  was  arranged  by  Frank  J.  Her- 
man,  New  York  manager  of  Pilling  &  Co.  Mr. 
Herman  was  selected  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  will  undertake  to  organize  a  permanent 
lunch  club  to  meet  every  Wednesday  or  every  other 
Wednesday  at  the  same  place.  This  may  prove  to 
be  the  first  step  toward  launching  a  wholesale  as¬ 
sociation  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  went  out 
of  existence  several  months  ago.  Many  believe  that 
such  an  organization  is  needed  and  would  be  glad  to 
join  if  they  felt  assured  it  would  be  conducted  along 
the  right  lines. 


Ed.  Fries  in  Florida. 

Edward  A.  Fries,  the  popular  Brooklyn  coal 
man,  is  in  Florida  enjoying  his  favorite  sport 
and  has  made  the  record  catch  of  marlin  on  the 
east  coast  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fries  was  on  the  west  coast  for  a  month 
but  decided  Miami  was  the  place  for  sport  and 
good  luck  in  fishing.  The  best  he  could  do  at 
Bradenton  and  St.  Petersburg  was  a  4j4-pound 
sheepshead.  Besides  the  marlin  several  tuna  fis  1 
and  dolphin  were  caught. 

The  Miami  Herald  of  December  29th  stated 
that  the  marlin  caught  by  Mr.  Fries  and  his 
friends  was  the  largest  caught  so  far  by  any 
fisherman  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  The  fish 
was  so  active  that  it  took  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  of  hard  work  to  land  it  and  when  put 
on  official  scales  it  registered  a  weight  of  87 

pounds.  .  , 

He  advises  us  that  he  will  stay  at  Miami  until 
he  catches  the  sailfish  he  promised  friends  in  the 
wholesale  coal  trade. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charee  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
JA  gTll:,  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is*  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


WANTED 

LARGE  and  prominently  known  New 
York  wholesale  coal  concern  ready  to 
contract  for  entire  output  of  mines  produc¬ 
ing  ANTHRACITE  end  BITUMINOUS 
coals.  The  Bituminous  coals  which  we  are 
interested  in  are  classified  under  pools  9, 
10,  11  or  71.  If  necessary  will  assist  finan¬ 
cially.  Operations  must  be  producing  now. 
Non-union  operation  preferred.  Address 
“Box  No.  9  J”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

OFFICE  manager-bookkeeper  desires 
position  with  growing  concern.  Ex¬ 
perienced  wholesale  coal  business.  Ex- 
cellent  credentials.  Address  Box  8J,  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  salesman  for  high- 
grade  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals  in 
Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts. 
Residence  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  preferable. 
Answer  by  letter  stating  age,  tonnage  at 
command,  salary  or  salary  and  commission 
desired.  Address  “Box  7J,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

WANTED 

TWO  bituminous  salesmen  for  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  Must  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  consuming  trade.  Address 
“Box  6J,”  care  of  Saward  s  Journal. 

WANTED 

]  ARGE  wholesale  house  handling  highest 
L*  grade  Anthracite  coal  has  opening  for 
salesman  to  canvass  territory  in  Greatei 
New  York  and  vicinity.  Address  “XYZ, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

FIRST  class  salesman  to  travel  State  of 
Connecticut.  Preferably  a  resident. 
For  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  includ¬ 
ing  Pocahontas.  Address  Dexter  &  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Inc.,  12  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANTED 

WILL  purchase  outright  or  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  going  bituminous  coal  mines 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Options;  right  of  examining  operat¬ 
ing  books  and  physical  examination  will  be 
required.  Will  negotiate  only  with  the 
owners  or  authorized  agents.  Address  Box 
4J,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

A  LARGE  producing  company  with  bi¬ 
tuminous  mines  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  desires  the  services  of  a  high  class 
man  to  take  charge  of  their  New  York 
sales  office.  Company  has  an  established 

reputation.  .  , 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
through  past  experience  and  acquaintance 
in  and  around  New  York,  can  command  a 
favorable  volume  of  business.  . 

Remuneration  commensurate  with  the 
results.  Only  those  with  the  highest 
references  and  experience  need  apply. 
Address  “Box  3  J”  care  of  Saward  s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE 

100  cars  Washery  Nut.  $6.50. 

100  cars  Pea,  $4.50.  _ 

100  Bituminous,  $1.50. 

Fresh  mined  on  application. 

W  H.  Blight,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FINE  POOL  9  COAL  OPERATION 

■wrsrs  a  x 

owner’s  7*.  edward  F- HAYS-  JRPi«sbUrgh.  p, 
Berger  Building 
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General  Notes 


Ihe  tipple  at  the  Avella  mine  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Meadowlands  Coal  Co.,  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  was  burned  recently. 

in  the  midst  of  talk  of  depression  in  other  lines, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  reports 
that  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  demand  for  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

George  V.  McShane,  Chicago  manager  of  the 
White  Oak  Coal  Company  has  been  in  town  for  a 
few  days.  He  reports  much  improved  conditions 
among  his  trade. 

Output  of  Canada’s  coal  mines  for  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  1921,  was  10,756,792  short  tons, 
compared  witlr  12,083,639  in  the  same  period  of  19?0 
and  9,150,537  in  1919 

The  Union  Pacific  management  announces  that 
approximately  $10,000,000  will  be  spent  by  that  sys- 
tem  this  year  on  new  equipment  to  take  care  of  the 
“inevitable  resumption  of  traffic.” 

The  Swedish  State  Railways  have  just  placed 
contracts  in  Great  Britain  for  20,000  tons  of  the 
best  Durham  or  best  Blyth  coal  for  shipment  between 
March  1st  and  June  30th.  at  a  price  equivalent  to  £1 
7s  6d  per  ton  c.  i.  f. 

British  coal  production  reached  5,026,000  tons  in 
the  week  ended  Dec.  17th,  1921,  which  was  the  high¬ 
est  weekly  output  during  the  year  and  the  first  week’s 
production  in  excess  of  5.000,000  tons  since  the  week 
of  December  18,  1920. 

A  monument  to.  John  Mitchell  costing  between 
$50,000  and  $75,000  will  be  erected  in  the  court  house 
square  at  Scranton  if  present  plans  are  carried  out. 
The  money  will  be  raised  in  large  part  from  the 
anthracite  mine  workers. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  trade  results  of  the  past 
season  will  kill  off  'Buy  Early”  talk  for  some  time 
tc  come.  This  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  features ; 
perhaps  more  so  than  many  of  the  current  difficul¬ 
ties,  important  and  serious  as  some  of  them  are. 

Hairy  G.  Williams  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  firm  of  Williams,  Darnell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  has  engaged  in  the  wholesale  business  in  that 
city  under  the  name  of  Harry  G.  Williams  &  Co. 
His  office  is  in  the  Drexel  Building;  telephone  Lom¬ 
bard  7234. 

In  a  recent  court  decision  the  international  officers 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  were  upheld  in  their  action  in 
ousting  Alexander  Howat  as  president  of  the  Kansas 
district.  Howat  called  a  lot  of  local  strikes  and  was 
finally  put  in  jail  for  defying  the  State  Court  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations. 

In  Technical  Paper  284,  "Coal  and  coke  mixtures 
as  water-gas  generator  fuel.”  just  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  are  given  the  details  of  studies 
recently  made  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  which  very 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  the  use  of 
coke  and  Illinois  bituminous  coal  in  the  manufacture 
of  water  gas. 

The  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has 
sent  letters  to  retail  dealers  in  Ohio.  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  asking  them  to  suggest  a  suitable  trade 
name  for  a  West  Virginia  splint  coal  which  the 
company  has  secured  the  exclusive  agency  for.  A 
prize  of  $50  is  offered,  to  be  paid  to  the  dealer  whose 
suggestion  is  adopted. 

Reports  gathered  from  966  gas  companies  serving 
approximately  4,600  cities,  towns  and  villages  show 
that  the  sales  of  gas  during  the  last  year  surpassed 
all  previous  records,  amounting  in  all  to  319,888,000.- 
000  cubic  feet.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  gas  used  20  years  ago  and  more  than 
double  the  amount  consumed  ten  years  ago. 

Thos.  N.  Mordue,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Thos.  N. 
Mordue  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Malcomson  Coal  Co.  of  Detroit.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  wholesale  department  of  the 
business,  handling  the  output  of  the  Malcomson 
mines  at  Malcomson,  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  and 
certain  West  Virginia  coals  for  which  the  company 
acts  as  selling  agent. 

Prank  Kenney,  president  of  District  17,  United 
Aline  Workers,  and  several  other  West  Virginia  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  union  have  been  indicted  on  the  charge 


of  treason  by  a  grand  jury  at  Logan.  The  indict¬ 
ments  are  based  on  their  alleged  participation  in  the 
armed  uprising  of  miners  last  summer,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  Federal  troops  being  sent  to  the  State  to 
restore  order  and  protect  property. 

Prank  Hall,  deputy  chief  of  the  State  Department 
of  Mines,  estimates  that  97,402,183  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  and  87,530,102  tons  of  anthracite  were 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  last  year.  The  anthra¬ 
cite  production  was  only  2,105,934  tons  less  than  1920, 
but  the  bituminous  output  fell  off  about  70,000,000 
tons,  Mr.  Hall  said.  Coke  production  is  estimated  at 
7,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  16,000,000  in  1920. 

President  Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  expects  to  make  an  address  at  the  group 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  at 
Schenectady  on  Tuesday  next,  speaking  upon  the 
mis-sizing  of  coal.  The  title  re-sizing  was  suggested, 
but  Air.  Clark  concluded  that  mis-sizing  would  be 
more  appropriate  and  we  understand  that  some 
spirited  remarks  upon  this  topic  are  to  be  anticipated. 

The  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  \  ork  is  supplying  its  members  with  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  relating  to  blood  poisoning.  These  are 
intended  for  distribution  to  drivers  and  yard  em¬ 
ployes,  as  a  means  of  impressing  upon  them  the 
danger  of  neglecting  scratches  and  other  apparently 
trivial  injuries.  Very  often  failure  to  have  minor 
wounds  attended  to  promptly  leads  to  loss  of  time 
and  unnecessary  compensation  payments. 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1921  amounted  to  $2,508,452.- 
065,  compared  with  $5,278,481,490  during  the  year 
1920,  a  decrease  of  $2,770,029,425.  Exports  last 
year  amounted  to  $4,484,766,889  in  value,  compared 
with  $8,228,016,307  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $3,743,249,- 
918.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  owing 
to  difference  in  prices  the  volume  of  business  is  not 
declining  as  much  as  figures  would  indicate. 

Through  following  official  wording,  we  were  led 
to  refer  in  a  recent  issue  to  an  abnormally  moderate 
temperature  accounting  for  decrease  in  anthracite 
tonnage,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  December  was  prettv 
nearly  the  normal  so  far  as  temperature  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  difference  was  too  slight  to  make  any 
variation  in  use  of  coal.  It  was  really  the  buyers’ 
strike  which  held  down  sales  of  domestic  anthracite; 
slackness  in  manufacturing  decreasing  sales  of  steam 
coal. 

The  interruption  of  railroad  service  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  reported  by  our  Johnstown  cor¬ 
respondent,  shows  that,  despite  some  opinions  to 
the  contrary,  the  present  weather  is  really  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  seasonable  character.  As  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  we  cannot  expect  in  this  latitude  to  have  a 
continued  series  of  blizzards  and  zero  temperatures. 
We  must  be  governed  by  what  the  Weather  Bureau 
shows  by  long  extended  records  to  be  the  normal 
for  the  time  and  place. 

The  \ alue  of  certain  Bureau  of  Mines  tests  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  way  coal-mine  fatalities  due  to  ex¬ 
plosives  have  decreased  as  the  use  of  permissible  ex¬ 
plosives  has  increased.  In  bituminous  mines  between 
1903  and  1910  the  deaths  due  to  explosives  were 
never  less  than  2  per  10,000  men  employed;  after 
1910  the  fatalities  were  never  more  than  1.38  per 
10,000;  and  in  1917  the  fatalities  were  only  0.91  per 
10,000,  a  decrease  of  over  50  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  rate  from  1903  to  1910. 

Great  Britain  exported  24,661,000  tons  of  coal  in 
1921,  as  compared  with  24,932,000  tons  in  1920,  and 
73,400,000  tons  in  1913.  Last  year  the  British  ex¬ 
port  trade  was  practically  at  a  standstill  for  three 
months,  from  April  1st  to  July  1st,  while  the  miners 
were  on  strike,  but  in  the  closing  months  of  1921  the 
recovery  was  so  marked  that  the  total  for  the  year 
was  practically  the  same  as  for  1920. 

Mention  was  made  last  week  of  the  awarding  of 
a  contract  to  furnish  300,000  tons  of  British  coal  to 
the  french  railways.  This  business  was  secured  by 
V  illiam  Tacks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow  and  London. 
There  is  also  a  William  Jacks  &  Co.,  of  London,  but 
this  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Glas¬ 
gow  firm.  William  Jacks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow, 
are  represented  in  the  United  Statc=  by  Gueret. 
Jacks  &  Partners,  Inc.,  of  2  Rector  street,  New  York, 
of  which  F.  \\  .  T.  Amis  is  resident  manager. 


WHAT  TONNAGE  IN  1922? 

John  H.  Jones  Predicts  Large  Volume  of 
Bituminous  Needed. 

John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  often  been  correct  with  re¬ 
gard  to  coal  tonnage  returns,  predicts  that  the  192? 
tonnage  of  bituminous  will  exceed  600,000,000  tons” 
it  the  railroads  can  transport  it. 

While  this  is  the  substantial  increase  of  40  per 
cent  over  the  1921  tonnage,  it  indicates  as  a  matter 
ot  fact  only  the  same  per  capita  tonnage  as  was 
achieved  in  1918,  as  Mr.  Jones  calculates  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  5,000,000  in  population  in  the 
past  four  years,  and  represents  a  shade  less  than  one 
ton  per  capita  over  the  1910  tonnage.  Although 
based  on  smaller  initial  figures,  the  1890  and  the  1900 
per  capita  tonnage  indicated  an  increase  of  one  ton 
per  capita  in  a  ten-year  period. 

It  is  manifest  that  once  the  wheels  begin  turning 
m  anything  like  a  normal  way  there  will  be  some 
increase  in  per  capita  use  of  coal,  even  if  not  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  earlier  years. 

In  connection  with  the  railroad  situation  Mr 
Jones ■ says ; 

It  is  estimated  that  the  productive  capacity  of  all 
industries  has  increased  40  per  cent  in  the  past  five 
years, _  while  during  this  same  period  the  railroad 
facilities  for  transporting  commodities  has  only  in¬ 
creased  two  per  cent.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  terminal  facilities  of  the 
railroads  and  at  the  same  time  supply  them  with 
additional  cars  and  locomotives  to  handle  this  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  business.” 

To  excel  the  1918  tonnage  would  be  no  slight  ac¬ 
complishment,  as  it  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time 
the  movement  of  coal  had  to  be  favored  by  priority 
orders  and  other  regulatory  factors  seeking  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  to  meet  war¬ 
time  needs.  While  against  the  proposition  that  the 
absence  of  war-time  needs  would  make  it  easier  for 
the  railroads  to  transport  a  large  amount  of  coal, 
the  thought  comes  readily  to  mind  that  such  an  out¬ 
put  as  600,000,000  tons  would  not  be  needed  unless 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  coal  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  which  would  mean  the  crowding  of  the  rails 
with  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products. 

Probably  if  one-half  the  gain  between  1921’s  dole¬ 
ful  total  and  Mr.  Jones’s  1922  estimate  should  be 
achieved  the  trade  would  have  ample  cause  for 
gratification. 


Another  Coal  Control  Bill. 

Assemblyman  Cosgrove,  of  Staten  Island,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  at  Albany  providing  for  a  commission 
with  power  to  regulate  the  price  and  distribution  of 
coal  and  other  fuel  within  the  State  of  New  York 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  State  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  would  be  one  of  the  four  members  of  the 
buel  Commission,  which  would  exercise  the  same 
authority  with  regard  to  coal  companies  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  does  in  the  case  of  public 
utilities.  Co-operation  between  the  two  commis¬ 
sions  is  provided  for  in  respect  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  coal. 

In  explaining  the  objects  of  his  bill  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  said  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Lffiited  States  Attorney 
General  Harry  M.  Daugherty  has  sent  broadcast  an 
appeal  to  prosecuting  officials  in  this  country  to  stop 
profiteering  in  fuel  and  other  essential  commodities 
because  of  gross  injustices  imposed  upon  the  public, 

I  think  that  my  bill  is  particularly  timely.  The 
measure  provides  a  medium  which  would  give  State 
Attorney  General  Newton  and  his  conference  of  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  valuable  assistance  in  running  down 
fuel  profiteers.” 


In  view  of  the  soreness  expressed  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  relative  to  conditions,  perhaps  we 
should  solicit  advertisements  from  manufacturers  of 
liniment.  What  has  become  of  St.  Jacob’s  oil  that 
used  to  be  exploited  as  a  specific  for  all  aches  and 
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Distribution  of  Tidewater  Bituminous  Shipments. 

The  tidewater  bituminous  coal  trade  of  1921  was  abnormal  both  as  regards 
the  total  tonnage  handled  and  the  distribution  of  that  tonnage  by  ports  and  by 
destinations.  The  total  dumped  during  the  year  is  reported  at  37,323,000  net 
tons.  16,000,000  tons  less  than  in  1920.  In  fact  the  total  was  almost  identical 
with  that  for  1919,  itself  an  abnormal  year.  The  depression  in  the  coal  trade 
was  felt  more  acutely  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  than  at  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads.  At  the  last  two  ports  the  year’s  business  exceeded  1919  and 

nearly  equaled  1918-  .  . 

The  greatest  shift  in  the  distribution  of  the  coal  handled  by  destination 
in  comparison  with  1920  was  a  decrease  in  the  movement  to  New  England  and 
a  precipitate  drop  in  exports.  In  comparison  with  either  1918  or  1919,  however, 

exports  showed  an  increase.  . 

Exports  by  ports,  as  well  as  other  details  regarding  the  tidewater  bituminous 

business  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Hampton 

Philadelphia 


New  York 


Baltimore  Roads 


1  )estiiu*tion 
Coastwise  to 

New  England  1,349,000 

Exports  .  1,000 

Bunker  .  3,882.000 

Inside  capes  . . . 

Other  tonnage  ....  6,680.000 

Total  .  11,912.000 

Summary  of  Tidewater  Bituminous  Coal  Busines 

, ,  D  ,  .  1918  1919 

i?Y  t  orts. 


Charleston  ’1 '  tal 


520,000 

670,000 

480,000 

1,965.000 

6,000 

3,641,000 


972,000 
1,646,000 
509,000 
992,000 
17,000 


6,015,000 
6,989,000 
3,238,000 
391,000 
709,000 


3,000 

327,000 

26,000 

3,000 

33,000 


8.859.000 

9,633,000 

8,135,000 

3,251,000 

7,445,000 


4,136.000  17,212,000  392,000  37.323.000 


New  York  .  17.091,000 

Philadelphia  .  3,121,01X1 

Baltimore  .  3,641,000 

Hampton  Roads  .  18,977,000 

Charleston  .  79,000 

All  ports  .  42,909,000 

By  Destinations: 

Coastwise  to  ' 

New  England  .  15,248,000 

Exports  .  3,741,000 

Bunker  .  6,063,000 

Inside  capes  .  4,476,000 

Other  tonnage  .  13,281,000 

All  destinations  .  42,909,000 


14,234,000 

4,411,000 

3,467,000 

14,630,000 

320,000 

37.062,000 


8,386,000 

8,292,000 

6,874,000 

3,438,000 

10.072,000 

37,062.000 


for  Four  Years 

192!) 

14,825,000 
6,191,000 
7,831,000 
24,026,000 
911.000 
53,784,01X1 


1921 

11,912,000 
3.641,000 
4,136,000 
17,242.000 
392, 000 
37,323,000 


10,457,000 

21,779,000 

9,171,000 

3,410,000 

8,968,000 

53.784.000 


8,859,000 

9,633,000 

8,135,000 

3,251,000 

7,445,000 

37,323,000 


Hampton  Roads  Bituminous  Prices,  1921. 


We  give  below 
years  ended  June  30, 


County 
Barbour  .. 
Boone  .... 
Braxton  . . 
Brooke  .... 

Clay  . 

F ayette  . .  . 
Gilmer  .... 

Grant  . 

Greenbrier 
Harrison  ... 
Kanawha  . 

Lewis  . 

Lincoln  . . 
Logan  .... 
Marion  ... 
Marshall  . 
Mason  ... 
McDowell 
Mercer  . . 
Mineral  . . 
Mingo  . . . 
Monongalia 
Nicholas  . 
Ohio  .... 
Preston  . 
Putnam  . . 
Raleigh  .  . 
Randolph 
Summers 
Taylor  . . . 

T ucker  . . 
Upsur  .  . . 
Wayne  . . . 
Webster  .  . 
Wetzel  .... 
Wyoming  . 
Small  mines 
T otal  gross 


West  Virginia  Coal  Output. 

figures  of  production  by  counties  (gross  tons)  for 
1921  and  five  previous  years,  compiled  by  the 


the  fiscal 
State  De- 


1916 

1917 

191K 

1919 

1,096,358 

1,306,983 

1,362,068 

1,308,167 

631,664 

720,868 

1,061,602 

1,248,408 

316.445 

286,594 

255,774 

309,108 

594,909 

727,069 

979,151 

1,326,429 

479,320 

483,463 

445,862 

449,434 

10.502,778 

9,555,518 

8,828,080 

8,062,099 

121,036 

119,151 

71,159 

88,675 

178,420 

267,269 

263,653 

122,476 

35,692 

45,207 

37,311 

33,695 

4,705.708 

4,675,411 

4,875,435 

4,712,132 

5,766,523 

5,577,677 

5,758,926 

5,176,533 

23,482 

20,640 

33,830 

32,349 

109,396 

200,179 

238,472 

206,255 

8,203,312 

8,859,122 

9,229,975 

9,342,441 

6,189,891 

5,125,390 

4,533,466 

4,400,008 

1,018,842 

1,119,927 

942,974 

939,281 

109,655 

157,241 

174,097 

128,352 

19,006,329 

18,671,942 

17,812,416 

16,209,411 

3,519,962 

3,225.429 

2,949,936 

2,582,148 

639.330 

697,242 

781,281 

462,253 

2,938,543 

3.207,162 

3,104,419 

2,457,937 

519,201 

751,403 

1,687,153 

2,158,219 

182,854 

176,455 

199,611 

148,099 

043.840 

643,358 

741,076 

637.309 

1,246,189 

1,106,378 

1,400,961 

1,325,451 

531,589 

508,489 

426,633 

285,075 

5,001,849 

6,304,282 

6,790,765 

6,316,678 

784,556 

708,638 

874,760 

847,257 

1,182,552 

1,270,182 

1,177,536 

1.021.539 

1,313,348 
i  m \  m  x 

1,214,964 

146.762 

1.297,211 

283,438 

1.117,058 

423,816 

63,451 


432,177 

300,000 

79,443.768 


60,441 


852,034 

1,000,000 

79,806,652 


89,970 


1,085,915 

1,000,000 

80.041.640 


25,174 

6,599 

43,415 

897,103 

1,000,000 

75,875.493 


1920 

1,522,606 
1,483,493 
286,955 
1,361,652 
498,427 
7,775,011 
97,238 
236,187 
52,398 
5,099,091 
5,414,91 1 
66,499 
240,843 
9,824,785 
4,887,841 

947.602 
180,833 

15,817,700 

2,220,036 

466,029 

2,707,657 

2,878,052 

233.602 
1,057,890 
1,704,579 

328.791 

6,918,423 

789.942 

30.029 

1.048,187 

938,270 

526,981 

69,916 

7,371 

1,271,489 

1.000,000 

79.991,316 


1921 

1,548,949 

1,475,721 

235,537 

1,574,050 

488,778 

7,846,189 

86,884 

242,712 

52,153 

5,247,547 

5,209,368 

67,266 

272,994 

10,367,205 

5,019,933 

1,067,241 

242,480 

15,124,423 

2,325,396 

367,148 

1.095,828 

4,398,929 

212,086 

1,418,053 

1,439,506 

260,102 

7,728,329 

775.869 

27,818 

759,236 

1,068,257 

599,335 

56,344 

5,238 

1,329,700 

700,000 

80,756,604 


Mines 


-Taminrv - 

II.  Rnatls 


Pool 

1  . 

.  $6.60-$6.95  $10.25— $10.50 

Pool 

2 

.  5.70-  5.90 

9.25-  9.50 

Pool 

5  . 

.  4.90-  5.45 

8.50-  9.00 

Pool 

6  . 

.  4.50-  5.00 

8.10-  8.60 

Pool 

7  . 

.  4.90-  5.45 

8.50-  9.00 

Alines  ■  H. 

Pool 

1  . 

,$3.45-$3.70 

$6.75-  $7.00 

Pool 

2  . 

.  3.05-  3.30 

6.25-  6.50 

Pool 

5  . 

.  2.25-  2.50 

5.50-  5.75 

Pool 

6  . 

.  1.70-  1.95 

4.95-  5.20 

Pool 

7  . 

.  2.25-  2.50 

5.50-  5.75 

r- - J> 

Mines 

IT.  Rond.'- 

Pool 

1  . 

.  ,$2.65-$2.95 

$5.80-  $6.10 

Fool 

2 _ 

.  2.40-  2.70 

5.60-  5.90 

Pool 

5 

.  2.05-  2.30 

5.25-  n.40 

Pool 

6 

.  1.75-  1.90 

4.95-  5.20 

Pool 

7 

.  .  2.05-  2.30 

5,25-  3.40 

r - Oc 

toher - » 

Min  ps 

H.  Rends 

Pool 

1 

.  ,$1.80-$2.05 

$4.90-  $5.15 

Pool 

2 

. .  1.50-  1,70 

4.55-  4.75 

Pool 

5 

.  1.20-  1.35 

4.30-  4.45 

Pool 

6 

.85-  1.05 

3.90-  4.15 

Pool 

7 

. .  1.20-  1.35 

4.30-  4.45 

Baltimore  Market, 

Tan. 

Feb.  H 

Pool 

1 

$3. 

Pool 

9 

2. 

Pool 

10 

3.45 

2.50  2. 

Pool 

11 

.  3.45 

2.50  2 

Pool 

34 

....  2.50 

2.15  2 

Pool 

54 

.  2.50 

2.15  2. 

Pool 

64 

2.50 

2.15  2 

Pool 

71 

-February - 

Min-s  It.  Reads 

$5.70-$5.95  $9.25-$9.50 
4.80-  4.95  8.25-  8.50 
4.00-  4.25  7.50-  8.00 
3.55-  3.80  7.05-  7.55 
4.00-  4.25  7.50-  8.00 

— May  —  — 

Min  s  H.  K1  ads 

$3.45-$3.70  $6.75-$7.00 
3.05-  3.30  6.25-  6.50 
2.45-  2.70  5.75-  6.00 
2.05-  2.30  5.35-  5.60 
2.45-  2.70  5.75-  6.00 

, - A  u  gu  st - ' 

Min  s  H .  Roads 

$2.40-$2.65  $5.45-$5.70 
2.10-  2.35  5.25-  5.50 
1.65-  1.90  4.85-  5.10 
1.25-  1.50  4.35-  4.60 
1.65-  1.90  4.85-  5.10 

—November 
Min°s  H.  Roads 

,  $1.7542.00  $4.8545.10 
i  L65-  1.85  4.70-  4.90 

i  1.15-  1.40  4.25-  4.40 

i  .75-  1.00  3.80-  4.05 

i  1.15-  1.40  4.25-  4.40 


r  — March - r 

Mines  H.  Roads 

$5.0045.25  $8.50-$8.75 

3.65-  4.15  7.00-  7.50 
3.40-  3.65  6.75-  7.00 
2.85-  2.10  6.35-  6.50 
3.40-  3.65  6.75-  7.00 

r - J  une - - 

Mines  M .  Roads 

$3.2543.50  ■  $6.50-$6.75 
3.00-  3.25  6.25-  6.50 
2.05-  2.55  5.25-  5.75 
1.90-  2.15  4.90-  5.15 
2.05-  2.55  5.25-  5.75 

r - September - \ 

Mines  II.  Roads 

$1.8042.05  $4.90-$5.15 

1.65-  1.90  4.75-  4.90 
1.25-  1.50  4.35-  4.60 
1.95-  1.20  4.05-  4.35 
1.25-  1.50  4.05-  4.65 

r - December - a 

Mh'es  H.  Roacls 

$1.4541.65  $4.60-$4.80 
1.35-  1.65  4.40-  4.50 
.90-  1.25  4.00-  4.35 
.65-  .90  3.70-  2.95 
,9(F-  1.25  4.00-  4.35 


Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Production. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field  during  1921  and  four 
years  previous  as  reported  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers  Asso 

ciations.  was  (net  tons). 


Mi  nth 
Jan.  . 

Feb.  .  . 
Mar.  . 
Apr.  . 

May  . 

J  une 
J  fily  • 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  . 
Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 
Per  cent  of 
U.  S.  Pro¬ 
duction  ... 


1917 

5,103,621 

4,351,331 

5,260,725 

4,497,326 

4,840,767 

5,044,325 

4,851,237 

5,139,502 

4,716,933 

5.311,568 

5,174,841 

4,366,641 

58,658,817 


iyis 

4,637,131 
4,666,093 
5,318,134 
5,084,292 
5,214,803 
5,393,048 
5,590,414 
5,702,102 
5,104,013 
5,265.56 2 
4,137,915 
4,401,611 
60,515,118 


10.63 


10.44 


1  Anted 

States  (  e 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921 

5,114,716 

4,561,711 

3,865,464 

39,839,955 

3,148,078 

3,763,510 

3,238,09 2 

30,794,118 

3,482,408 

5,195,577 

3,273,834 

29,839,009 

3,404,602 

4,428,955 

2,774,445 

28,410,212 

3,649,957 

4,286,615 

3.184,479 

34,316,229 

3,831,680 

4,621.636 

3,282,991 

32,509,142 

4,386,820 

4,890,843 

2,947,438 

30,842,150 

4,832,219 

5,160,977 

3.254,964 

34,240,664 

4,865,074 

5,347,084 

3,196,245 

35,013,944 

5.580,692 

5,331.119 

3,893,325 

43,920,686 

1,205,294 

5,170,560 

3,219,666 

35,894,489 

3,044,841 

5,413,829 

2,935,395 

31,369,402 

46,546,381 

58,172,416 

39,066,338 

406,990,000 

10.16 

10.39 

9.60 

%  of 
ent.  Pa. 
1921 

09.70 

10.52 

10.97 

09.77 

09.28 

10.10 

09.56 

09.51 

09.13 

08.86 

08.87 

09.36 

09.60 
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Pool  1 
Pool  9 
Pool  10 
Pool  11 
Pool  34 
Pool  54 
Pool  64 
Pool  71 


I  ulv 

$2.75 
2.40-  2.70 
2.20-  2.30 
2.00-  2.15 
1.70-  1.95 
1.70-  1.95 
1.70-  1.95 
1.70-  1.95 


Aue. 

$2.40 
2.20 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40-  1.60 
1.40-  1.60 
1.40_  1.60 


Apr. 

$3.00-$3.25 
2.75-  3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
3.00 

Sept. 


Oct. 


Mav 

$3.25 
3.00-  3.15 
2.50-  2.60 
2.35 
2.15 
2.05-  2.15 
2.05-  2.15 
3.10-  3.15 

Nov. 


2.25- 

2.05- 


$2.50  $2.75— $2.85  $2.60-$2.75 
2.15-  2.25  2.60-  2.70  2.35-  2.45 

2.00  2.40-  2.50  2.10 

1.75-  1.85  2.15-  2.20  2.00 

1.50-  1.70  1.75-  2.00  l.aO-  1.80 

1  50-  1.70  1.75-  2.00  1.50-  1.80 

1.50-  1.70  1.75-  2.00  1.50-  1.80 


Tune 

$3.30 
2.85-  3.10 
2.40-  2.50 
2.20-  2.35 
1.80-  1.95 
1.80-  1.95 
1.80-  1.95 
2.75-  2.95 

Dec. 

$2.35-$2.50 
2.00-  2.15 
1.85 
1.75 
1.50-  1.75 
1.50-  1.75 
1.50-  1.75 


1  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 
Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yaid  and  Pockets 


RROOKI  YN  N  Y  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 
BROOK.L  ,  .  U81  drand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2504  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  branch 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 

Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.  R.  Ave. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  CUnton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
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ANTI-ORGANIZATION  DRIVE 

Have  Professional  Workers  Driven  a  Good 
Thing  Into  the  Ground? 

Attorney-Genera]  Daugherty  declares  his  purpose 
to  conduct  a  strict  investigation  of  mercantile  asso¬ 
ciations,  indicating  that  certain  organizations  have 
had  a  tendency  to  keep  up  prices,  and  devoting  partic¬ 
ular  attention  in  his  comment  to  professional  organ¬ 
izers  who  have  given  advice  and  helped  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  schemes  for  the  elimination  of  competition. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  condition  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for  as  in 
the  case  of  organized  charity,  organized  cooperation 
has  been  run  into  the  ground.  What  with  organizers 
cf  associations  and  efficiency  experts  devising  plans 
for  charging  up  the  ultimate  cent  of  expense  to  the 
consumers,  the  lot  of  the  buyer  of  merchandise  has 
been  an  unfortunate  one  in  the  recent  past. 

It  must  not  surprise  members  of  coal  trade  organi¬ 
zations  if  they  fall  more  or  less  under  suspicion 
because  of  'activities  in  other  lines.  Every  investi¬ 
gation  that  is  conducted  brings  out  some  rule  which, 
it  seems  strange,  has  thus  far  escaped  adverse  action 
by  ihe  authorities,  and  advice  given,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  received  all  tend  to  hold  up  prices  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  community  in  general,  even 
to  those  who  are  busily  engaged  in  holding  to  a 
high  fixed  schedule. 

If  they  alone  were  the  beneficiaries  of  such  so- 
called  modern  methods  all  well  and  good,  but  of 
what  advantage  is  it  to  the  business  man  to  get  a 
fairly  high  price  for  his  own  commodity  when  one 
hundred  other  groups  of  business  men  are  working 
along  aggressive  lines  to  charge  No  1  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear? 

Some  efficiency  expert  addresses  the  National 
Association  of  Butchers,  reminding  them  that  when 
they  receipt  a  bill  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  ink 
used  in  the  process,  and  some  meat-chopper  with  a 
receptive  mind  thereupon  decides  to  add  one  cent 
a  pound  to  all  the  meat  he  sells  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  ink.  That  has  been  going  on  in  various 
directions  in  recent  years,  and  the  country  has  suf¬ 
fered  because  of  the  fact. 

At  recent  coal  trade  conventions  members  have 
not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  prices  should  be  re¬ 
duced,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  organizations 
have  voiced  sentiments  along  that  line.  Consolidation 
of  retail  interests  has  progressed  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
the  coal  trade  and  where  this  has  been  done  notable 
savings  have  been  effected.  It  is  evident  that  retail 
costs  in  many  and  various  lines  must  be  reduced, 
and  apparently  the  elimination  of  activities  by  a 
certain  type  of  professional  organizers  is  an  important 
step  to  this  end. 


Rural  Sections  May  Revive. 

We  notice  that  New  Hampshire,  the  native  State 
of  Horace  Greeley,  has  adopted  a  reversal  of  the 
famous  editor’s  advice,  “Go  west,  young  man,”  and 
is  advertising  in  Ohio  with  a  view  to  securing 
emigration  eastward  to  the  Granite  State. 

As  we  have  indicated  in  addresses  on  a  couple  of 
occasions  before  coal  associations,  there  are  some 
very  quiet  places  in  the  eastern  States,  places  that 
have  ceased  to  grow  and  are  in  fact  becoming 
smaller.  There  are  places  where  property  values 
are  at  such  a  range  as  to  offer  notable  bargains  to 
those  who  do  not  have  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
Wall  Street.  To  those  who  are  willing  to  enjoy  a 
degree  of  seclusion,  a  comfortable  life  can  be  had  at 
a  cost  more  suggestive  of  the  finances  of  the  good 
old  days  than  is  anything  else. 

Probably  the  advantages  of  such  places  will  be 
realized  in  time  and  there  wil  be  an  up-building  of 
eastern  communities  which  saw  their  best  days  fifty 
or  even  more  years  ago.  The  country  has  already 
seen  a  notable  revival  of  rural  life  along  the  National 
Road  and  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  sun  shines  as  brightly  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  a  railroad  station  as  it  does  alongside  the 
tracks. 


Branson,  Long  &  McFadden,  of  Pittsburgh,  have 
opened  a  Philadelphia  office  in  the  Franklin  Bank 
Building. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  GROWING 


Number  of  Wholesale  Offices  Shows  Increase 
Despite  Trade  Conditions. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  12. — Nearly  seventy  wholesale  coal 
offices  in  Buffalo,  is  the  latest  announcement  made 
here,  at  which  a  good  many  people  who  have  been 
in  the  trade  a  long  time  make  characteristic  remarks 
and  wonder  how  they  all  manage  to  live.  One  shipper 
said  that  he  would  have  looked  on  thirty-five  as  a 
good  many. 

This  list  is  of  course  a  fact  and  easily  verified,  but 
then  comes  the  statement  or  estimate  of  a  leading 
shipper  that  about  15,000,000  tons  of  coal,  mostly 
bituminous,  is  normally  sold  in  Buffalo,  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  an  exact  statement,  so  it  is  easy  to  look 
on  it  as  wide  of  the  mark,  as  some  people  do. 

At  the  same  time  the  trade,  considered  personally, 
is  not  only  numerous  and  active,  but  there  are  steady 
additions  to  it  right  along,  right  in  the  face  of  any 
amount  of  predictions,  some  of  them  reaching  far 
back  of  the  present  thin  place  in  the  business,  that  a 
good  many  of  the  members  of  the  trade  will  not  see 
another  year. 

The  fact  is  that  scarcely  anybody  ever  drops  the 
buying  and  sale  of  coal,  when  once  fairly  into  it,  and 
it  seems  that  the  more  lean  the  profits  become  the 
more  tenaciously  everybody  sticks  to  it.  Some  people 
would  say,  then,  that  a  coal  man  is  a  good  sport  if 
nothing  more.  The  Buffalo  situation  is  doing  what 
it  can  to  prove  the  remark  to  be  true,  it  would  seem. 

And  again  the  surprise.  Instead  of  being  fewer 
coal  offices  in  the  city  than  there  were  a  year  ago, 
they  are  increasing  all  the  time.  One  newcomer! 
when  questioned  in  the  motherly,  newspapery  way 
some  people  feel  warranted  to  assume,  replied  that 
the  hen  does  not  stop  scratching  when  worms  are 
scarce.” 

Four  or  five  new  offices,  most  of  them  branches 
of  others  in  various  coal-center  cities,  have  been 
opened  during  the  present  year.  The  shifting  of  trade 
is  accountable  for  some  of  this  extension.  The  No  8 
coal,  from  over  the  Ohio  line,  has  lately  gained 
ground  on  other  soft  coal,  so  it  needs  to  be  looked 
after  from  offices  on  the  spot;  hence  the  need  of  the- 
branches. 


Educational  Films  on  Mining. 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  is  an  important 
teature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  promoting  safety  and  health 
among  miners.  The  motion  picture  films  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  also  lent 
to  individuals  or  organizations  which  intend  to 
show  them  for  educational  purposes.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  be  shown  where  an  admission 
fee  is  charged.  Transportation  charges  are  borne 
by  the  borrower.  This  service  has  proved  so 
popular  that  requests  for  the  loan  of  some  films 
can  be  filled  only  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
received. 

M.  F.  Leopold,  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  bureau,  conducts  the  co-operative  work  with 
mining  and  other  companies  for  the  making  of 
films  of  educational  character  bearing  on  the 
mining  industry,  and  renders  technical  assistance 
m  the  planning  of  the  work  of  making  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Fie  has  also  made  arrangements  with  mo¬ 
tion  picture  companies,  so  that  the  bureau  re¬ 
ceives  copies  of  motion  pictures  of  events  of 
special  interest  to  the  mining  public. 


February  an  Uncertain  Month. 

We.  are  now  approaching  February,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  months  of  the  year  to  the  coal  trade 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain.  Sometimes 
it  is  full  of  promise  of  an  early  spring  and  other 
times.it  is  stormy  and  full  of  transportation  trouble. 

It  is  realized  in  the  more  southerly  latitudes,  at 
least,  that  when  February  comes  in  spring  is  not  far 
away  and  so  there  is  a  reluctance  to  stock  up 
heavily,  both  consumers  and  dealers  being  disinclined 
to  take  chances. 

Such  conditions  and  circumstances  are  very  apt  to 
cause  difficulty  when  weather  proves  to  be  severe. 


ARGENTINA  COAL  TRADE 


British  Interests  Make  Low  Bids  on  Railway 
and  Government  Orders. 

In  a  recent  official  report  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  the 
American  Consul  at  Rosario,  says  that  conditions  in 
the  Argentina  coal  trade  have  changed  completely 
in  the  past  few  months,  due  to  the  efforts  of  British 
collieries  to  regain  the  market.  For  the  first  10  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1921  the  shipments  of  bituminous 
coal  from  the  United  States  to  Argentina  were  about 
697,112  long  tons,  while  British  shipments  in  the 
same  time  were  584,087  tons.  During  some  months 
of  the  year  nine-tenths  of  the  importation  of  coal 
into  Argentina  came  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
prices  were  maintained  around  $20  United  States 
currency  for  sales  to  the  public  in  Rosario,  which 
represented  a  reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
from  the  high  prices  previously  prevailing. 

British  Coal  Shipments  Increase. 

In  September  the  British  shipments  increased 
largely  and  prices  declined.  In  this  connection  a 
British  newspaper  stated  some  weeks  ago  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  between  the  British- 
owned  railways  in  Argentina  and  certain  Welsh 
collieries  by  which  these  railways  would  obtain  coal 
at  44s.  per  ton  delivered  in  Argentina,  the  report 
adding  that  up  to  that  time  these  railways  had  used 
American  coal  bought  at  high  prices.  It  was  true 
that  up  to  September  of  this  year  the  shipments  came 
mostly  from  the  United  States. 

Government  Receives  British  Bids  on  Coal. 

In  response  to  recent  invitations  for  bids  for  coal, 
it  is  stated  that  a  department  of  the  Government 
received  quotations  ranging  from  $10.85  to  $12.05 
United  States  currency  for  10,000  tons  of  Cardiff 
type  coal  from  five  bidders  representing  British  com¬ 
panies.  If  the  commercial  value  of  the  Argentine 
peso  is  used  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  quota¬ 
tion  for  the  British,  pound  sterling,  the  price  of  $12 
Argentine. gold,  which  is  the  average  of  the  five  bids 
received,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  44s.  per  ton  as 
named  in  the  arrangement  for  Welsh  coal.  Thus, 
it  appears,  the  Argentine  Government  is  given  the 
benefit  of  the  arrangement  and  also  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  rate  of  British  exchange.  But  in  Rosario 
the  private  consumer  is  paying  about  $15  United 
States  currency  per  metric  ton. 


Concerning  Hotels. 

I  ravelers  to  and  from  Boston  will  note  with  in¬ 
terest  the  large,  new  hotel  which  rises  to  an  impos¬ 
ing  height  adjacent  to  the  railroad  station  at  Provi¬ 
dence.  This  is  understood  to  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Biltmore  and  other  New  York  hotel  in¬ 
terests,  and  will  afford  a  most  important  addition  to 
aval  able  accommodations  in  the  line  of  commercial 
hotels  in  New  England  where,  although  some  notable 
resort  hotels  are  to  be  found,  the  number  of  high- 
class  commercial  hotels  is  limited. 

A  special  feature  in  this  connection  is  the  very 
meager  office  or  lobby  space  provided  at  some  of  the 
most  important.  There  is  quite  an  effort  made,  in 
fact,  to  get  away  ,  from  the  spaciousness  of  assembly 
room  space  that  is  quite  a  feature  at  many  western 
hotels..  For  this  reason  many  travelers  observe  with 
appreciation  the  good  appearance  of  the  Hotel  Garde, 
as  one  approaches  it  from  the  station  at  New  Haven. 
With  practically  half  of  the  ground  floor  devoted  to 
a  commodious  lobby,  it  seems  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  the  commercial  fraternity  such  as  is  not  observed 
in  other  quarters. 


The  Pocahontas  C'oal  Sales  Co.,  and  Glen  Alum 
I  uel  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  announce  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Harman  Woodward  as  Southern  Agent  with 
headquarters  at  Blubfield,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Law  and 
Commerce  Building,  thus  facilitating  the  handling  of 
their  southern  business.  Mr.  Woodward  has  been  . 
connected  with  companies  in  the  Pocahontas  district 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  more  recently  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bluefield  office  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 


George  Rodgers,  Monn-Scott  Fuel  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  was  a  recent  Pittsburgh  visitor. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year 
enables  us  to  record  a  partial  recovery  from 
the  almost  complete  stagnation  of  December. 
To  that  extent  business  is  better,  even  though 
the  tonnage  movement  of  soft  coal  shows  but 
a  moderate  change  from  the  low  figures  of  the 
recent  past.  Buyers  are  still  apathetic.  Ac¬ 
customed  as  they  have  grown  to  having  their 
own  way  with  soft  coal  producers,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  they  have  quickly  fallen  back  into 
the  habit  of  dictating  terms  and  conditions, 
as  they  so  frequently  did  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  but  Mr.  Hoover’s  remarks  have  made 
some  little  stir  and  it  is  expected  that  more 
will  be  heard  of  advance  buying  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  It  is  an  axiom  of  trade  that  the 
public  is  disinclined  to  buy  on  a  falling  mar¬ 
ket,  and  once  the  downward  tendency  is 
checked— and  it  would  take  only  a  little,  well- 
substantiated  strike  talk  to  check  it-  there  is 
apt  to  be  quite  a  reversal  of  conditions. 

Estimates  of  the  coming  year’s  business, 
published  on  authority  of  well-informed  coal 
people,  have  served  by  comparison  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  smallness  of  the  1921  business  and 
this  in  itself  gives  assurance  of  some  improve¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  well,  of  course,  to  go 
ahead  and  surpass  all  previous  records,  as 
was  the  case  year  after  year  in  earlier  days, 
but  the  trade  seems  to  have  entered  an  era 
of  fluctuations.  I  he  last  ten  years  have  seen 
many  ups  and  downs  and  if  we  can  get  close 
to  the  high  points  of  the  past,  as  seems  prob¬ 
able,  that  will  be  very  gratifying,  reflecting  as 
it  would  a  most  substantial  growth  of  tonnage. 

Prices  continue  low,  but  the  cost  of  prod¬ 
uction  is  being  lowered  except  where  short- 
time  operation  increases  the  pro-rata  of  over¬ 
head  expense  and  otherwise  adds  to  the  cost 
per  ton.  But  even  at  that  there  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  the  out-of-pocket  ex¬ 
pense  does  not  increase,  but  rather  shows  a 
tendency  to  decline.  All  manufactuiers  and 
producers  have  that  to  be  thankful  for,  as 
the  steadily  growing  expense  items  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past  were  difficult  to  cope  with. 

Many  features  are  referred  to  as  elements 
in  a  return  to  normalcy.  But  of  course  the 
main  feature  is  a  resumption  of  buying  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  populace  It  is  necessar\ 
to  have  a  using  up  of  stocks  on  hand  and 
the  development  of  a  conviction  that  prices 
have  reached  a  stable  basis. 


Comment  as  to  export  trade  in  general  mer¬ 
chandise  reaching  a  high  level  before  there  is 
general  prosperity  has  an  important  bearing 
on  some  lines  of  goods  but  does  not  signify 
a  great  deal  to  the  coal  trade.  It  is  highly 
important  to  the  farmer  to  have  a  good  for¬ 
eign  market  for  corn  and  wheat,  but  trans¬ 
portation  is  the  only  coal-consuming  factor 
that  enters  to  a  large  extent  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  the  grain  crop.  The 
result  is  decidedly  baffling  when  one  under¬ 
takes  to  consider  how  much  more  the  farmer 
and  his  needs  call  for  coal  when  foreign  trade 
in  grain  is  active,  as  compared  with  a  quiet 
condition.  There  is  some  change,  of  course, 
but  it  is  slight.  The  putting  of  a  few  dozen 
more  locomotives  in  active  service  would  be 
quite  as  imoortant  to  the  industry. 

Strike  talk  is  becoming  one  of  the  features 
of  the  day  and  the  Shamokin  convention  has 
given  a  kevnote  for  much  comment  on  this 
subject.  We  may  well  question  the  sincerity 
of  many  of  Lewis’  claims  for  an  increase  in 
miners’  wages,  but  the  fact  that  his  words 
command  attention  and  are  listened  to  with 
possibly  more  respect  than  they  always  de¬ 
serve  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  mistake  made 
by  him  in  referring  to  the  sale  of  bituminous 
nut  in  Philadelphia  for  $14.75  a  ton  has  trav¬ 
eled  far  and  wide.  One  leading  paper  in  New 
York  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  trans¬ 
actions  tend  to  undermine  the  pillars  of  the 
Constitution,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Put  in 
another  way,  a  mighty  fusillade  is  fired  from 
a  very  shaky  substructure.  A  few  such  shots 
and  the  battery  would  fall  down  entirely,  but 
the  first  shot  gets  across  all  right  and  the  in¬ 
stance  shows  what  the  producing  interests 
have  to  contend  with.  They  must  look  well 
to  their  publicity  work  and  take  advantage  as 
keenly  as  the  miners  do  of  all  opportunities 
to  e-et  their  side  before  the  public. 

The  fact  must  be  recognized  that  there  are 
certain  prices  at  which  goods  cease  to  move 
in  normal  volume,  and  mine  laborers  at  $7.50 
a  dav  contribute  to  a  production  cost  that  is 
simply  staggering  in  post-war  times  and  dur¬ 
ing  a  process  of.  readjustment.  Reduced  pay 
for  mining  will  not  in  itself  bring  about  a 
general  revival  of  trade  and  industry,  but  it 
Ts  part  and  oarcel  of  a  general  scheme  of  re¬ 
ad  iustment  that  must  be  carried  out  before  the 
sun  shines  for  all  once  more.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  nursery  puzzle  blocks  that  require 
one  particular  piece  not  only  to  complete  the 


picture  but  to  give  a  good  clue  for  its  working' 
out.  Coal  is  one  of  the  high  spots  in  the; 
industrial  situation.  The  success  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  built  upon  a  cheap  supply  of  powTer, 
and  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  low  prices 
of  the  past  will  not  be  seen  again,  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  avoid  any  exorbitant  prices.  Hence,, 
we  may  properly  claim  that  a  supply  of  coal 
at  the  right  figure,  one  that  is  fair  to  miners 
and  operators,  is  the  key-block  to  the  puzzle. 
Get  that  properly  arranged  and  the  other 
blocks  can  be  fitted  around  it  and  the  industrial 
situation  will  present  a  pleasant  picture. 

The  higher  prices  for  bonds  and  investment 
stocks,  together  with  reduced  rates  of  interest 
now  prevailing  on  loans,  indicate  that  soon 
there  will  be  much  money  available  for  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  and  commercial  undertak¬ 
ings.  It  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  more 
assurances  than  recent  administrations  have 
given  as  to  the  protection  of  business  enter¬ 
prises.  Who  will  have  a  good  word  to  say 
on  this  subjest?  It  is  very  desirable  that  such 
an  announcement  should  be  forthcoming.  Few 
will  want  to  put  money  into  a  new  undertak¬ 
ing  and  be  termed  “malefactors  of  great 
wealth”  if  they  succeed  in  making  a  go  of 
the  affair.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  the 
Big  Stick  influence  of  a  dozen  years  ago  and 
more  are  overcome.  Despite  the  good  assur¬ 
ance  of  many  as  to  honesty  of  purpose,  it 
served  as  an  incentive  to  others  who  were  not 
of  the  same  calibre  as  the  originator  of  stren¬ 
uous  methods  of  regulation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  brisk  weather  of  the 
past  week  has  been  of  considerable  help  to  the 
anthracite  trade,  and  with  light  buying 
throughout  the  season  this  will  soon  have  an 
effect  at  the  yards  and  at  the  mines. 

The  Shamokin  convention  has  stirred  up 
interest  and  the  extreme  views  expressed  show 
that  there  is  a  very  real  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  the  trade.  Ridiculous  as  the  20  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  may  appear  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  seem  that  the  proposition  is  put 
forward  as  no  laughing  matter,  but  with  all 
seriousness.  As  long  as  many  people  believe 
that  the  operators  could  pay  a  20  per  cent 
advance  out  of  their  present  profits  there  will 
be  no  material  opposition  by  the  public  to  the 
attitude  of  the  men,  but  one  statement  has 
already  been  sent  out  that  such  a  change  as 
has  been  proposed  will  mean  an  increase  of 
$1.30  a  ton  on  domestic  coal,  and  that  will  have 
considerable  weight  with  the  consumers.  Due 
publicity  should  be  availed  of  to  make  plain 
the  effect  of  the  proposition. 

As  we  noted  last  week,  some  steam  sizes  are 
in  good  demand,  the  sharp  weather  having  in¬ 
creased  the  use  thereof  and  short  time  in  De¬ 
cember  having  cut  down  the  supply.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  will  want  to  have  good  stocks  of  this 
tonnage  on  hand  April  1st  for  their  own  use 
and  for  the  use  of  public  utilities,  which  rflust 
run  at  all  hazards.  The  tonnage  now  piled  up 
in  the  region  and  en  route  to  market  is  prob¬ 
ably  larger  than  ever,  but  will  prove  good 
insurance  in  the  case  of  any  suspension  of  min¬ 
ing.  When  this  coal  is  shipped  out  to  the 
seaboard  or  to  Western  destinations,  it  has  to 
be  at  the  same  rate  of  freight  that  it  started; 
the  storage  process  being  a  sort  of  stop-over 
privilege.  It  will  be  realized  that  some  extra 
expense  has  therefore  been  incurred,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  insurance,  and  the  companies 
should  receive  due  recognition  for  this. 

Stove  coal  continues  easy,  thus  constituting 
a  notable  change  from  the  conditions  for  many 
weeks  in  the  past,  but  on  other  domestic  sizes 
the  demand  is  just  about  equal  to  the  supply. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Cold  Weather  Brings  Good  Business  to  Retail  Dealers;  Also  Helps  Steam  Sizes— 
Hoover  s  Warning  Causes  Bituminous  Users  to  Buy  More  Freely. 


The  retail  demand  for  anthracite,  which 
had  slowed  down  considerably  toward  the  end 
of  last  week,  received  fresh  stimulation  from 
the  cold  wave  that  arrived  Sunday  night. 
Many  domestic  consumers  have  allowed  their 
supplies  to  run  down  to  a  point  where  they 
cannot  withstand  even  a  few  days  of  low 
temperatures,  so  that  a  change  in  weather  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  occurred  early  in  the  week 
brings  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number 
of  orders  received  by  the  dealers. 

This  is  slow  in  being  passed  on  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade,  however,  owing  to  retail  plants  be¬ 
ing  well  filled  and  their  owners  inclined  to 
work  off  some  of  the  surplus  before  buying 
more.  Domestic  sizes  have  been  in  a  little 
better  demand  this  week,  but  the  improvement 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  put  the  collieries  back 
on  a  full-time  basis  or  enable  the  producers 
to  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  unsold 
coal  on  wheels. 

It  is  reported  that  many  thousands  of  cars 
of  unbilled  coal  are  standing  on  the  ‘rails  of 
the  anthracite  carriers,  the  number  being  far 
above  normal  from  all  accounts.  In  addition, 
the  companies  are  still  stocking  more  or  less 
tonnage  and  are  apparently  bent  on  having 
their  plants  filled  practically  to  capacity  by 
April  1st,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  mining. 

Strike  talk  is  having  little  or  no  influence 
on  either  the  wholesale  or  retail  demand  for 
prepared  sizes,  so  far  as  the  coal  men  can 
judge.  Consumers  seem  to  take  the  position 
that  it  is  too  soon  to  begin  worrying  about 
something  that  will  not  happen  until  April, 
and  that  the  cold  weather  will  be  about  over 
then  in  any  event.  Dealers  have  known  all 
along  that  there  will  probably  be  trouble  in 
the  spring,  so  they  were  not  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  news  came  that  the.  miners  will  de¬ 
mand  higher  wages  and  will  quit  work  if  the 
operators  do  not  come  to  terms  by  April  1st. 

Of  course  this  means  a  shutdown,  but  all 
kinds  of  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  its  prob¬ 
able  length.  'Most  guesses  run  from  a  month 
and  a  half  to  three  months,  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  much  dep'ends  on  the  outcome  of 
the  expected  strike  in  the  soft  coal  fields.  If 
the  union  is  beaten  there,  the  anthracite  miners 
are  expected  to  draw  in  their  horns.  ' 

Prices  for  independent  domestic  sizes  show 
little  change.  Nut  is  the  strongest,  and  com¬ 
mands  from  $8  to  $8.25.  Stove  is  selling 
frofn  $7.75  to  $8,  and  egg  from  $7.50  to  $7.65 
as  a  rule,  though  occasional  sales  are  reported 
below  that  range.  Pea  is  bringing  from  $5 
to  $5.50. 

Steam  sizes  have  improved  materially.  No. 

1  buckwheat  is  fairly  steady  at  $3  to  $3.25. 
Rice  is  commonly  quoted  at  $2.25  to  $2.50, 
and  barley  is  strong  at  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Secretary  Hoover’s  statement  that  the  stage 
is  set  for  a  strike  next  April,  and  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  do  well  to  prepare,  has  ac¬ 
celerated  the  improvement  in  the  bituminous 
trade.  When  a  coal  man  says  there  is 
going  to  be  a  strike,  buyers  are  apt  to  think 


his  opinion  is  influenced  by  his  desire  to  make 
a  sale,  but  they  attach  more  importance  to 
such  a  prediction  coming  from  a  Government 
official. 

More  inquiries  are  coming  into  the  market 
right  along'  and  sales  are  increasing.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  also  taking  more  coal  on  thei~ 
contracts,  so  that  altogether  there  has  been  a 
fairly  substantial  increase  in  the  tonnage  mov¬ 
ing.  ft  is  still  far  below  what  it  is  when 
conditions  are  really  active,  but  it  marks  a 
distinct  gain  over  the  situation  that  existeci 
in  November  and  December. 

Strike  talk  is  only  one  factor  entering  into 
the  change  for  the  better.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
even  the  most  important  factor,  though  the 
trade  is  inclined  to  think  it  is.  Other  influen¬ 
ces  are  increased  consumption  in  different 
lines  of  manufacture  where  business  is  picking 
up,  the  fact  that  stocks  are  running  low  at 
numerous  plants,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
the  colder  weather  of  the  present  week. 

If  the  expansion  in  sales  were  accompanied 
by  rising  prices,  the  trade  would,  of  course,  be 
still  better  satisfied,  but  that  point  has  not 
been  reached  yet.  The  tidewater  market  is  a 
little  firmer,  owing  to  the  absence  of  distress 
coal  rather  than  to  any  very  active  demand. 
With  so  many  mines  idle,  however,  there  is  no 
opportunity  to. get  better  prices  for  shipment 
until  the  buying  movement  attains  greater 
force  and  cars  begin  to  get  scarce. 

As  demand  increases  it  will  draw  more 
tonnage  from  mines  now  shut  down  or  work¬ 
ing  part  time,  so  that  a  lot  of  slack  must  be 
taken  up  before  the  point  is  reached  where 
buyers  will  have  to  raise  their  bids  in  order 
to  get  coal.  Of  course  if  they  want  some 
particular  grade  they  may  have  to  pay  more, 
for  the  best  coals  are  always  the  leaders  on 
an  up-turn. 

Another  thing  tending  to  hold  down  prices 
are  the  .  wage  cuts  being  put  into  effect 
at  one  mine  and  another.  At  some  non-union 
operations  several  reductions  have  been  made, 
and  in  some  cases  the  men  at  union  mines  are 
accepting  the  1917  scale  in  order  to  get  work. 

Consumers  are  inquiring  about  contracts 
for  the  coming  year,  hut  operators  are  not 
disposed  to  do  much  in  that  line  with  the  labor 
outlook  so  uncertain. 

Spot  prices  are  about  as  below  for 
average  grades  of  the  various  classifications : 
Pool  1.  $2./ 5-83.00  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines; 
Pool  71.  $2. 20- $2. 40 ;  Pool  9.  $2.10-$2.30; 
Pool  30,  $1.80-82;  Pool  11,  $160-$1.75 ;  Pools 
31  and  61,  82.00-$2.25  ;  Pools.  30  and  60,  $2  35- 
$2.65  ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1..50-$1.65  ;  Pools  18, 
34  and  44,  $1,35-$1.50;  slack,  $1.25-$1.75. 

At  tidewater  Pool  1  is.  bringing  about  $5.75 
to  $6  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers;  Pools  9  and 
/l,  $5.50-$5.65  ;  Pool  10,  $5.25-$5.40,  and  Pool 
1 1  and  unclassified  high  and  low  volatile 
grades,  $4.75-$5.25. 


The  executive  committee  and  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will 
hold  a  joint  meeting  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  -on  February  9th  and  10th,  Secretaries  of 
associations  affiliated  with  the  national  organization 
will  meet  at  the  same  place  on  February  8th. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Cold  Weather  Helps  Bolster  Anthracite — 
Bituminous  Continues  Quiet. 

The  temperature  this  week  has  been  such  as  to 
induce  extensive  coal  burning  and  while  the  dealers 
report  doing  fair  business,  there  has  been  nothing 
like  a  rush  such  as  would  attend  such  conditions  in 
the  few  years  just  past.  Cold  spells  recently  seem  r 
to  happen  along  just  as  the  trade  is  beginning  to 
sag  and  have  helped  wonderfully  to  bolster  the  trade. 
However,  despite  the  better  burning  conditions  the 
mines  have  had  difficulty  to  work  full  time  and  quite  '  I 
a  number  of  them  were  compelled  to  close  down  over 
the  week-end. 

The  demand  has  been  quite  strong  recently  for  nut 
coal  and  for  the  time  this  size  seems  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  outdistanced  stove.  Some  shippers  have  so 
much  stove  on  hand  that  they  are  asking  their  regular 
trade  to  help  them  out  by  taking  a  car  or  two,  often 
insisting  that  this  be  done  if  nut  is  to  be  had.'  Egg 
and  pea  remain  the  difficult  sizes  and  each  week 
seems  to  increase  the  number  of  retailers  who  ask  I 
that  their  orders'  for  this  size  be  held  until  further 
notice.  Of  course  with  egg  the  situation  is  some¬ 
what  different,  for  even  though  the  demand  is  light, 
the  mines  continue  to  break  it  down. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  retailers 
can  be  induced  to  take  shipments  in  volume  of  any 
size,  even  nut.  With  the  passing  of  the  days  they 
seem  more  determined  than  ever  to  cut  their  stock 
and  reduce  it  to  cash.  Their  ordering  is  merely  for 
filling  in  on  the  most  needed  sizes,  as  they  all  seem 
to  want  to  taper  down  their  investment  in  stock. 

The  results,  of  this  policy  are  rapidly  being  shown  in 
the  holes  in  the  piles  in  the  yards,  and  many  of 
them  outwardly  express  the  satisfaction  that  the 
weather  has  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  move 
a  considerable  quantity  of  coal. 

Retail  Collections  Slow. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  matter  of  cash  is 
bothering  many  of  them,  as  collections  have  not  been 
so  slow  for  many  years.  The  office  force  in  the 
retail  yards  is  busily  engaged  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
in  .money,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  personal  solici¬ 
tation  to  this  end.  Of  course  much  of  this  condition 
is  brought  about  by  pressure  from  the  shippers,  who 
are  also  paying  the  closest  kind  of  attention  to  see¬ 
ing  that  bills  are  kept  down  to  a  minimum  of  safety. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  firms  for  years  accustomed  to 
pay  promptly  within  at  most  30  days  are  now  in 
the  class  where  they  are  occasionally  urged  to  make 
remittance. 

The  consumer,  even  though  the  weather  has  been 
such  as  to  make  the  burning  of  coal  in  big  quantity 
necessary,  stdl  buys  moderately.  They  fullv  realize 
that  they  will  .be  able  to  get  coal,  easily  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  winter  and  are  not  laying  out  any  more 
cash  than  absolutely  necessary.  Unfortunately  in 
times  like  this,  those  of  the  more  humble  class  are 
buying  by  the  bushel,  bag  or  bucket  from  peddlers, 
vvho  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  this  year. 

Coal  purchased  in  this  manner  frequently  figures  out 
$18  to  $20  a  ton,  and  then  is  often  'of  the  poorer 
grades. 

T  he  retail  price  situation  continues  weak,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  regards  pea  coal.  The  week  has  seen 
further  additions  to  the  ranks  of  those  selling  pea  at 
$10  a  ton  delivered,  and  some  have  even  cut  the 
carry-in  charge  from  50  to  40  cents  a  ton.  There 
is  also  an  instance  of  pea  being  sold  for  $9.75  a  ton, 
and  yet  with  all  of  these  low  prices  none  of  the 
yai  ds  offering  them  seem  to  be  doing  any  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  those  working  on  the  $11  basis.  There 
is  considerable  pea  coal  being  offered  wholesale  at 
$5  a  ton,  but  the  quality  is  of  doubtful  nature.  At 
this  price  the  sellers  of  pea  at  $10  have  a  fair  mar¬ 
gin,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  them  so  doing  have 
heavy  stocks  in  their  yard  which  were  purchased 
above  $6  and  have  had  very  little  room  as  yet  for 
cheaper  coal. 

The  steam  coals  are  in  a  strong  position  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Buckwheat  is  really  difficult  to  get,  and  in¬ 
dependent  shippers  have  been  declining  offers  for 
this  size,  which  only  a  month  ago  they  would  have 
jumped  at.  It  seems  concerns  with  •  contracts  are 
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nclined  to  pay  some  attention  to  strike  rumors  and 
ire  adding  to  their  reserves.  The  same  is  also  true 
jf  rice,  and  barley  is  actualy  scarce  with  some. 

Bituminous  fails  to  pick  up,  despite  all  the  strike 
alk.  The  big  consumer  seems  to  be  positively  cal¬ 
lous  to  any  rumors  of  trouble  that  might  be  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  reason  to  buy.  Many  of  them  will  admit 
it  as  their  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  strike,  but 
'iseem  like  the  phlegmatic  old  gentleman  whose  house 
was  afire,  yet  wouldn’t  move  until  he  saw  the  fire¬ 
men  arrive. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  strike  situation 
has  badly  upset  the  shippers,  as  with  the  spring  con¬ 
tract  season  not  more  than  30  days  away,  they 
are  not  in  position  to  make  an  estimate  for  their 
customers.  It  can  be  said  right  here  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  welcome  a  strike,  as  some  outside 
interests  would  intimate.  The  temporary  boom  in 
production  would  be  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
loss  suffered  by  a  lengthy  shut-down.  Of  course 
there  is  a  feeling  that  they  would  like  to  see  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  labor  question  for  good  and  for  all,  but 
are  hopeful  that  it  can  be  arrived  at  by  peaceful 
means. 

Recent  buying  on  the  spot  market  has  been  just 
as  light  as  during  the  previous  month.  The  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  being  done  in  single  car  lots,  as  the 
consumer  knows  he  can  duplicate  his  order  almost 
any  time,  and  it  keeps  payments  spread  out.  Mar¬ 
ket  prices  are:  Pool  1,  $2.75  to  $3.00;  Pool  71, 
$2.50  to  $2.80;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95 
to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


GAIN  IN  CENTRAL  PENNA. 


January  Tonnage  Shows  Fair  Increase  Over 
That  Mined  in  December. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Jan.  26.— Records  show  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  coal  production  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field  in  January  to  date  as  compared  with  December 
to  a  corresponding  date.  Up  to  and  including  Jan¬ 
uary  19th  the  shipments  from  the  field  amounted  to 
34,141  cars,  as  compared  with  32,904  cars  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  month. 

The  possibility  of  tie-ups  in  transportation  and  of 
a  strike  at  the  end  of  the  miners’  contract  period  on 
March  31  are  factors  in  the  slightly  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  dittrict. 

The  statement  issued  last  week  by  Secretary 
Hoover  that  there  will  be  a  strike  during  the  spring 
has  not  affected  prices  and  operators  say  that  the 
market  is  dull  and  inert,  with  a  few  inquiries  orig¬ 
inating  throughout  the  consuming  centers.  Stocks 
of  commercial  coal  are  said  to  be  about  normal, 
while  stocks  of  railroad  fuel  are  at  a  maximum. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  labor  situation,  the 
operators  in  this  field  state  that  they  are  unable  to 
close  contracts  for  the  year’s  business,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  until  wage  contracts  are  made  with 
the  miners. 

There  has  been  no  move  for  a  conference  in  this 
;  field  between  the  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  nor  will  there  be  any  until  after  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  convention  next  month. 

With  the  present  wage  scale  expiring  on  March 
31st  there  will  be  comparatively  little  time  for  the 
I  operators  and  miners  of  the  district  to  get  together 
■  after  the  Indianapolis  convention  and  an  agreement 
is  not  anticipated. 

However,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  field  is 
non-union,  notably  many  of  the  operations  in  Somer¬ 
set  county,  where  as  a  rule  the  miners  are  working 
under  the  1917  scale. 

Twenty-four  coal  operators  from  Preston  County, 
W  Va.,  met  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  last  Tuesday  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  resuming  operations 
in  their  district,  where  many  mines  are  idle  because 
of  market  conditions.  A  committee  was  named  to 
confer  with  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association  as  to  their  probable  policy  after 
*  April  1st,  and  another  to  arrange  a  competitive  wage 
scale. 

i  - - - - -  — 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States 
in  December,  1921,  amounted  to  770,092  tons. 
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Output  Last  Week  Was  Well  Ahead  of  the 
Several  Preceding  Weeks. 

Coal  operators  in  Northern  West  Virginia  feel 
certain  that  a  general  strike  is  inevitable  April  1st. 
Whether  the  announcement  of  Secretary  Hoover  has 
any  effect  in  increasing  business  is  not  especially 
observed,  although' the  demand  in  spots  is  stronger 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

Little  is  said  of  labor  conditions  in  the  field,  but 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  tall  thinking  being  done.  A 
growing  sentiment  is  apparent  toward  the  open  shop, 
but  whether  it  will  materialize  or  not  is  another 
matter.  Opinion  is  divided  in  many  respects  as  to 
the  outcome. 

At  present  open  shop  is  the  favorite,  although 
many  of  the  larger  companies  question  whether  the 
smaller  ones  would  stand  hitched  if  the  controversy 
was  a  prolonged  affair.  There  is  a  belief,  however, 
that  with  considerable  coal  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
East  the  Washington  administration  proposes  to  keep 
hands  off  and  permit  the  wage  matter  to  be  settled 
once  for  all  without  interference. 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  on  Monday 
loaded  1,153  cars  of  coal,  which  was  the  biggest 
tonnage  turned  out  since  the  previous  Monday. 
Off  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  521  cars 
of  coal  were  loaded  east;  86  west,  and  seven  to  Ar¬ 
lington  pier.  Railroads  secured  193  cars  of  coal  off 
the  Monongah  Division  on  Monday,  of  which  the 
B.  &  O.  individually  took  174  cars,  a  _  decided  in¬ 
crease,  while  on  the  Charleston  Division  48  cars 
were  secured,  of  which  the  B.  &  O.  secured  13  cars. 

Sixty-four  out  of  300  mines  were  working  on 
Tuesday  on  the  three  railroads.  Forty-nine  were 
at  work  on  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O. ;  13 
on  the  Monongahela,  and  two  on  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land.  Seventeen  were  working  on  the  Charleston 
Division,  E'.  &  O.  A  total  of  948  empties  were 
ordered  on  the  three  railroads  Tuesday  as  follows: 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.,  574;  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  53;  Monongahela,  321. 

Prices  Show  Little  Change. 

Price  conditions  have  not  changed  much  and  in¬ 
quiries  are  few.  A  number  of  orders  have  been 
picked  up,  but  some  of  these  require  coal  at  prices 
much  below  the  production  price  and  have  been 
passed  up.  Prices  quoted  are:  Mine-run,  $1.45  to 
$1.50;  three  quarters,  $1.75;  slack,  $1.40  to  $1.45. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  totaled  1,204  carloads.  The  railroads  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  loading  up  some.  The  biggest  gain  last 
week  in  fuel  orders  came  from  foreign  carriers, 
which  secured  781  cars,  or  342  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  re¬ 
cently  closed  an  order  for  15,000  tons  of  coal  with 
several  mines  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  in 
the  Morgantown  section.  While  the  price  is  not 
mentioned,  it  is  rumored  that  it  is  a  trifle  stronger 
than  the  present  market. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  took  a  slip  backward,  aggregating  but 
141  carloads.  This  was  the  smallest  shipment  to 
that  pier  since  the  week  ending  December  31st. 
Shipments  to  Arlington  pier  last  week  off  the  division 
were  34  carloads,  against  none  the  week  before 
and  identically  the  same  number  of  cars  two  weeks 
before. 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  pro¬ 
duced  5,427  cars  of  coal  or  1,092  cars  more  than 
the  previous  week’s  production,  and  913  cars  more 
than  the  loading  for  the  first  week  of  January. 
Production  aggregated  283,150  tons. 

Gains  last  week  over  the  previous  week  were: 
B.  &  O.  system,  Monongah  Division,  912  cars;  Con- 
nellsville,  2  cars ;  Cumberland  Division,  27  cars; 
Charleston  Division,  same  total  as  previous  week; 
M.  &  K.,  5  cars ;  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  104 
cars;  Monongahela,  54.  Operations  along  the  Mo¬ 
nongahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  last  week  loaded 
1,382  cars  of  coal,  the  best  showing  of  the  month, 
running  187  cars  in  excess  of.  the  previous  week. 

General  freight  movement  on  the  B.  &  O.,  through 
the  Grafton  gateway  last  week,  showed  a  total  of 
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4,207  carloads,  or  a  gain  of  685  loads.  Coal  move¬ 
ment  at  2,779  carloads  showed -a  gain  of  555  cars. 

Mine  idleness  on  the  Monongah  Division  last  week 
totaled  1,239  for  the  week,  or  a  daily  average  of  207. 
This  shows  that  on  the  average  thirty-eight  mines 
worked  daily  along  the  division. 

Coke  production  took  a  slight  gain  last  week  when 
the  ovens  along  the  Monongah  Division  loaded  66 
cars. 


REVIVAL  AT  CINCINNATI 

Conditions  Show  Progressive  Improvement 
Except  in  Matter  of  Price. 

The  Cincinnati  coal  market  continues  to  show  a 
slow  but  steady  improvement  in  all  conditions  except 
those  of  price.  There  is  more  demand  for  domestic, 
for  steam  and  even  for  by-product  coals  than  there 
was  and  a  good  deal  more  inquiry.  But  because  of 
the  eager  response  to  this  demand,  and  because  of 
the  idle  operations  which  are  anxiously  awaiting  a 
call  to  service,  the  prices  continue  upon  a  low  and 
generally  unprofitable  basis. 

Smokeless  continued  to  enjoy  the  larger  relative 
percentage  of  activity,  the  call  being  pretty  well  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  various  sizes.  In  the  bituminous 
districts  there  was  a  marked  improvement  of  both 
steam  and  domestic  coal.  About  the  only  price  change 
for  the  week  was  a  slightly  lower  rate  on ‘nut  and 
slack  because  of  the  notably  larger  preparation  of 
domestic  coals. 

Shipments  of  smokeless  coals  were  not  wholly  for 
the’  East,  though  considerable  tonnage  continued  to 
move  to  tidewater  for  New  England  and  coastwise 
trade,  as  well  as  for  export.  Central  Western  and 
Western  demands  were  increasingly  apparent,  chiefly 
in  lump  and  egg  for  domestic  uses.  The  smithing 
demand  showed  some  improvement,  as  did  also  that 
of  nut  and  slack  for  by-product  purposes. 

Price  Situation  Disappointing. 

In  spite  of  these,  more  encouraging  features  of  de¬ 
mand,  the  prices  continued  on  a  disgustingly  low 
plane.’  There  was  little  if  any  profit  at  the  prices 
quoted.  Operations  in  the  New  River  district  were 
increased  to  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  while  Wind¬ 
ing  Gulf  and  the  Pocahontas  fields  were  doing  some¬ 
what  better  than  50  per  cent. 

Bituminous  activities  embrace  a  ten  or  even  fifteen 
per  cent  increase  of  loadings  in  practically  all  the 
districts  except  Kanawha,  where  work  is  virtually 
suspended  except  in  the  case  of  mining  properties 
that  are  shipping  on  old  contracts.  In  spite  of  the 
cold  weather,  the  calls  on  these  districts  were  more 
largely  for  steam  coals  than  for  domestic.  The 
domestic  demand  is  expected  to  be  emphasized  later 
as  the  frigid  temperature  makes  gradual  inroads  on 
retail  stocks.  C.  &  O.  offices  say  that  Logan  load¬ 
ings  last  week  were  not  much  below  75  per  cent, 
while  other  West  Virginia  high  volatile  districts, 
excepting  only  Kanawha,  showed  a  percentage 
almost  equally  high.  In  the  Kentucky  districts  the 
range  was  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  if  the  word 
of  transportation  officials  is  to  be  taken. 

Smokeless  lump  was  quoted  for  the  week  at  from 
$3.25  to  $4.  Egg  was  from  $3.00  to  $3.60.  Run- 
of-mine  ranged  generally  between  $1.60  and  $2.25, 
while  nut  and  slack  was  from  $1.35  to  $l./5,  and 
specially  prepared  smithing  from  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Comparative  freedom  from  the  annoyance  of 
emergency  cargoes  has  had  the  effect  of  holding 
selling  more  steadily  and  certainly  within  this  given 
range,  both  as  to  smokeless  and  bituminous  coals. 

Bituminous  lump  has  sold  between  $2.25  and  $2.50, 
though  some  special  varieties  have  gone  above  the 
latter  figure.  Egg  has  gone  at  from  $1.75  to  $1.90. 
Mine-run  has  been  in  fairly  good  demand  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  while  nut  and  slack  has  fallen  back 
to  $1.00,  and  from  that  price  up  to  $1.65  for  highly 
desirable  grades. 

Steam  Demand  Broadens  Out. 

Operators  continue  to  note  that  inquiries  are  more 
brisk  and  numerous  and  that  in  the  case  of  some 
large  industries  former  suspension  of  contract  ship¬ 
ments  are  reversed  by  wire  instead  of  by  letter.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  gradual  development  of  steam 
demand,  though  many  regard  that  development  as 
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painfully  slow,  while  others  are  constantly  harassed 
on  the  fear  that  it  is  sporadic  and  unreal. 

Cincinnati  coal  men  are  not  getting  excited  about 
a  probable  strike.  Its  only  possible  effect  on  them 
will  be  to  broaden  their  market,  they  say.  The 
Kanawha  district  is  the  only  one  in  Cincinnati  mar¬ 
ket  territory  where  operations  would  be  suspended, 
and  they  already  are  practically  suspended  there.  It 
is  expected  that  the  more  cautious  industries  and  coal 
retailers  will  see  threat  enough  in  the  coming  dis¬ 
pute  to  materially  strengthen  their  fuel  reserves 
before  it  comes  on. 

I  his,  they  anticipate,  will  considerably  improve 
business  for  February  and  some  are  willing  to  say 
that  under  this  stress  prices  will  finally  show  a 
hardening.  Naturally,  the  mining  companies  are  do¬ 
ing  all  they  can  to  hold  their  labor  contingent  together 
for  the  needs  of  that  time. 

Domestic  dealers,  not  only  in  Cincinnati  but  in 
many  adjacent  cities  and  towns,  have  had  a  quicken¬ 
ing  in  their  business  by  reason  of  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  present  week.  The  call  from  bushel 
vendors  has  been  notably  larger  here,  and  the  higher 
price  of  gas  has  had  a  visible  effect  in  increasing 
coal  consumption. 

A  number  of  dealers  have  lowered  the  price  of 
bituminous  lump  to  $6.50,  which  has  proved  attrac¬ 
tive  to  many  who  were  hesitating  about  ordering  a 
full  winter’s  supply.  Indeed,  the  low  price  has  even 
induced  some  who  are  fixed  for  this  winter  to  store 
for  a  later  season.  Retail  sales  as  a  whole,  however, 
are  not  up  to  expectations  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
delay  in  buying  is  in  many  cases  due  to  a  shortage 
of  funds. 


SITUATION  AT  BUFFALO 


Labor  Outlook  Inspires  Lot  of  Discussion  but 
Not  Much  Business 


Boston  Notes 


S.  G.  Matthewson,  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.  of  this 
city,  has  left  for  a  trip  to  the  West  Virginia  coal 
fields  on  an  inspection  of  coal  properties. 

Arthur  P.  Bryant,  vice-president  of  the  Spring 
Coal  Co.,  who  had  a  very  close  call  with  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  is  beyond  danger  and  progressing 
well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

The  New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Light  Co.  of 
New  Bedford  held  open  house  last  Tuesday  having 
sent  widespread  invitations  to  those  interested  to 
come  and  inspect  the  plant.  It  has  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  central  stations  in  New  England  with  a  boiler 
capacity  of  70,000  h.p.  and  a  turbine  engine  capable 
of  developing  96,000  h.p. 

Gas  companies  of  Massachusetts  have  shown  in¬ 
creasing  sales  and  profits  in  the  past  three  years, 
total  income  from  all  plants  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Massachusetts  department  of  public  utilities  be¬ 
ing  $35,290,113  in  1921,  $27,321,410  in  1920  and  $24,- 
425,785  in  1919,  while  aggregate  profits  in  1921  were 
$8,049,425,  in  1920,  $7,057,923  and  in  1919,  $5,815,626. 

President  W.  A.  Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers  Association  who  was  to  make  an  address 
before  the  New  York  State  Association  at  Schenec¬ 
tady  last  Tuesday  on  mis-sizing  of  coal  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting,  being  obliged  to  remain  at 
home  and  nurse  a  very  bad  cold.  Mr.  Clark  was 
back  at  his  office  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  minus 
a  goodly  percentage  of  his  accustomed  “pep,”  how¬ 
ever. 

Representatives  of  New  England  paper  mills  in 
the  persons  of  A.  P.  Lape,  traffic  manager  for  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  and  Thomas  P.  Tiffany, 
traffic  manager  for  New  England  Paper  &  Pulp 
Traffic  Association,  have  returned  from  Washington, 
where  they  attended  hearings  on  coal  freights  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Strong  en¬ 
deavors  are  being  made  to  induce  lower  freight  rates 
in  the  all-rail  rate  to  New  England  as  well  as  from 
the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  fields  to  tidewater. 

Earl  F.  Larrabee,  who  has  been  sales  manager 
of  the  Morris  .Run  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  with  an  office  at 
141  Milk  street,  Boston,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
sales  .  manager  of  the  Boston  office  of  Whiteley  & 
Foedisch,  coal  operators,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  office  of  the  latter  concern  will  be  opened  at 
once  at  the  above  address.  It  is  understood  that  The 
Morris  Run  Coal  Co.  will  close  its  local  office  and 
conduct  the  Eastern  business  from  its  New  York 
office.  Mr.  Larrabee  was  for  six  years  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  this  city. 


As  the  time  approaches  for  the  April  suspension  of 
mining,  the  public  begins  to  grow  more  interested  in 
the  trade.  Both  President  Lewis  of  the  mine  workers 
and  Secretary  Hoover  have  done  what  they  could 
to  disturb  the  consumer  and  maybe  the  effect  will 
be  good,  for  neither  anthracite  nor  bituminous  con¬ 
sumers  have  bought  coal  as  they  should  of  late. 
Some  bituminous  users  seem  to  be  quite  indifferent 
to  the  outlook.  They  either  profess  to  believe  there 
will  be  non-union  mining  to  furnish  all  the  coal  needed 
or  they  say  that  they  do  not  see  much  demand  ahead 
for  their  output  and  do  not  care  to  pile  up  coal  to 
hold  in  storage. 

Jobbers  are  more  or  less  uneasy  over  the  situation, 
for  they  know  that  if  consumers  get  caught  they 
will  try  to  find  someone  to  blame  for  it.  As  a  rule, 
consumers  are  carrying  good  bituminous  stocks  and 
some  are  heavily  supplied,  but  there  will  always  be 
a  few  who  have  notions  of  their  own  and  will  not 
yield  to  any  sort  of  advice  unless  it  comes  from  some 
unreliable  source,  as  for  instance  the  local  daily  pa¬ 
pers.  The  confidence  between  seller  and  buyer  in  any 
trade  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  and  so  both  suffer 
needlessly  when  there  comes  a  pinch  in  the  business. 
So  it  often  happens  that  the  coal  jobber  who  will 
play  fair  is  quite  as  little  credited  with  trying  to  help 
the  consumer  as  anyone. 

Bituminous  shippers  do  not  at  all  agree  as  to  the 
length  of  the  suspension.  They  agree  that  it  will 
take  place,  but  while  some  think  it  will  last  for 
months,  one  being  on  record  as  predicting  three 
months,  the  general  view  of  the  situation  rather 
favors  the  idea  of  non-union  coal  enough  to  last  as 
long  as  the  union  fails  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
The  real  struggle  is  to  be  on  the  recognition  of  the 
union,  by  agreeing  to  continue  the  payment  of  the 
check-off.  This  has  been  suspended  largely  already, 
so  that  in  many  cases  if  it  is  agreed  to  it  will  be  a 
resumption,  which  the  operators  declare  they  will 
fight  to  the  end. 

Outcome  Hard  to  Predict. 

So  the  amount  of  uncertainty  ahead  is  large  and 
one  can  predict  the  outcome  about  as  well  as  an¬ 
other.  If  the  consumption  of  coal  would  increase 
perceptibly  the  trade  would  call  all  this  distraction  a 
minor  matter,,  but  it  is  everywhere  accepted  that  if 
there  is  an  increase  of  buying  between  now  and 
April  it  will  merely  mean  so  much  less  after  that 
date.  Business  is  starting  up,  but  it  is  slow  and 
will  continue  slow  till  iron  moves,  which  it  still  re¬ 
fuses  to  do. 

It  is  .  the  general  idea  that  a  good  many  problems 
are  going  to  be  solved  by  the  fixing  of  prices  for 
the  next  two  years.  Predictions  are  made  that  this 
or  that,  official,  especially  of  the  union,  will  find  his 
occupation  gone.  It  is  agreed  that  the  proceedings 
will  be  prolonged  and  interesting.  The  miners  have 
the  advantage  in  a  wage  that  has  been  established  by 
agreement,  and  the  operators  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  better  prepared  to  stand  a  long  suspension  than 
the  men  are. 

Bituminous  quotations  are  unchanged.  The  market 
is  weak  at  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50 
for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  and  other  mine  run  and  $1.75  for 
slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  • 

to  other  coals,  to  cover  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  about  as  quiet  as  bituminous. 
Consumers  are.  buying  as  sparingly  as  possible  still 
seeming  to  believe  that  prices  are  to  be  lower  before 
long.  Nobody  in  the  trade  can  see  how  that  is  to 
oe  brought  about,  but  the  consumer  has  an  argument 
that  seems  to  satisfy  him.  He  finds  that  prices  are 
too  high  and  will  buy  no  more  coal  than  he  is  obliged 

There  is  considerable  anthracite  offering,  for  which 
there  is  anything  but  a  ready  market.  Both  com¬ 
panies.  and  independents  could  produce  more  than 
there  is  a  demand  for,  and  this  keeps  the  trade  dull 
and  unsatisfactory.  Independent  coal  brings  no 
premium  now.  The  lake-shipping  companies  are 
loading  no  vessels  yet. 


STIMULATION  AT  BOSTON 

Cold  Weather  Helps  Both  Grades  of  Coal- 
Large  Consumers  Adding  to  Stocks. 

Chief  of  the  developments  the  past  week  affecting 
the  coal  trade  has  been  the  precipitate  decline  of 
the  mercury  in  local  thermometers.  The  trade  has 
for  such  a  long  time  been  in  the  throes  of  what 
sellers  like  to  call  a  “weather  market,”  that  a  genuine 
Arctic  temperature  should  bear  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
boon  to  coal  men,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  That 
the  cold  weather  has  stimulated  buying  in  both  the 
bituminous  and  anthracite  markets,  is  evident,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  latter  department,  though  the  some¬ 
what  heavier  buying  of  soft  coal  may  more  safely  be 
laid  to  other  factors. 

Although  there  has  been  a  noticeable  stimulation 
in  bituminous  business,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  has  developed  sufficiently  to  be  called  satisfactory 
or  that  it  has  approached  what  would  be  called 
normal  demand.  The  low  prices  named  on  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  business  last  week, 
when  bids  from  about  a  dozen  shippers  ran  all  the 
way  from  a  basis  of  $6.10  on  cars,  Mystic  to  $6.25 
are  an  indication  of  the  dearth  of  good-sized  orders 
and  the  feeling  of  need  on  the  part  of  bidders  to. 
share  in  what  business  is  obtainable. 

Prices  this  week  cannot  be  said  to  have  gotten 
away  from  the  somewhat  lower  level  established  by 
the  aforesaid  bidding,  though  the  nominal  spot  mar¬ 
ket  is.  still  affirmed  by  a  number  of  houses  to  be  on 
a  basis  of  $6.25  on  cars,  Boston.  However,  some 
business  has  been  done  the  past  week  at  the  $6 15 
level  while  quotations  for  small  lots  of  the  very 
highest  grade  West  Virginia  bituminous  dropped  in 
certain  instances  to  the  $6  level.  One  purchaser 
fted  that  if  a  couple  of  cars  could  be  obtained  at 
the  $6  per  gross  ton  figure,  it  was  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  that  a  really  attractive  order  would  induce 
a  still  lower  price. 

Consumers  Taking  Precaution. 


Large  consumers  of  soft  coal  have  continued  their 
policy  of  adding  to  their  stocks  steadfastly,  not  be¬ 
cause  there  appears  any  unusual  depletion  of  their 
supply,  but  largely  as  a  precaution  against  the  ces- 
sation  of  mining  that  now  appears  almost  certain 
April  1st  next.  A  canvass  of  the  stocks  on  hand 
among  the  larger  industrial  plants,  it  was  stated 
by  one  of  the  large  coal  dealers,  would  reveal  a 
very  comfortable  condition  in  the  matter  of  tonnage 
on  hand,  sufficient  in  all  probability  to  run  the  fac- 
tones  and  mills  at  the  present  rate  of  operation  'for 
90  to  110  days. 

Coal  buyers  of  some  of  the  smaller  industrial 
units  have  taken  to  calling  up  certain  shippers  and 
asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  a  strike 
Ihese  shippers  are  not  without  their  own  judgment 
on  the  question,  but  apparently  were  seeking  some 
confirmation  of  their  own  fears  or  trying  to  find  a 
consensus  of  opinion.  One  shipper  said,  “It  loo'ks 
as  if  some  of  them  want  someone  to  lay  the  blame 
on,  in  case  they  have  guessed  wrong  as  to  the  out- 
come. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  real 
actor  behind  the  somewhat  more  steady  buying  of 
coal  is  the  determination  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
if  the  miners  carry  out  their  threat  to  lay  down 
picks  and  shovels  on  March  31st.  Their  demand 
.  k  +  a  u,  J>er  Cent  mcrease  is  looked  upon  here  as 
°r-a  baS1S  for  dickering-  Another  thing 
that  has  reconciled  consumers  to  buy  now  rather  than- 
continue  to  wait  for  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rate 
was  the  statement  of  Herbert  Hoover  that  there 
would  be  no  freight  cut  before  April  1st 
Norfolk  quotation  0f  standard  navy  coal  is  still 
around  $4.65  to  $4.75  gross  tons  f.  o.  b.  Hampton 
Roads,  hough,  some  lower  prices  have  been  named. 

I  he  really  choice  coal,  however,  maintains  itself  on  a 
basis  close  to  $1.90  net  ton  mines,  which  at  the 
freight  rates  prevailing  would  mean  about  $5.90  to 
$6.00  gross  ton  alongside  at  Boston.  Bottoms  have 
exhibited  a  firming  tendency  of  late,  the  boats  of  12 
to  14  draft  going  at  $1.25  to  $1.35,  while  the  larger 

ata90gcents$1'  Sch°°ners  of  S-000  tons  are  quoted 
There  is  not  much  change  in  the  rail  market,  the 


,est  Pennsylvania  product  going  for  $2.65  to  $2.75 
let  ton  mines.  Coal  of  a  good  quality  is  being  of- 
rered  at  $2.40  to  $2.50  and  some  coal  of  fair  origin 
for  about  20  cents  less,  though  there  is  not  much 
’  lemand  for  the  poorer  quality.  Certain  Pennsylvania 
shippers  claim  their  patrons  are  taking  their  coal  in  a 
.very  gratifying  manner,  satisfied  apparently  that  even 
with  a  wage  reduction  there  will  not  be  any  very 
substantial  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the 
mines.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  many  feel,  that  the 
lower  wage  expected  has  already  been  discounted 
and  besides,  the  best  the  union  fields  can  do  is  to 
meet  the  price  of  the  non-union  districts. 

As  for  anthracite,  there  has  been  a  decided 
strengthening  of  the  spot  market.  This  may  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  unusual  cold  weather  prevailing  though 
why  purchasing  should  take  such  a  decided  spurt 
in  view  of  the  very  heavy  stocks  held  throughout 
Massachusetts,  seems  to  be  an  anomaly.  Of  course, 
retailers  everywhere  throughout  New  England  have 
had  thfeir  hands  full  in  recent  days  trying  to  meet 
the  calls  of  householders  whose  bins  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  zero  weather. 

Teamsters  report  that  it  is  astonishing  how  close 
to  the  last  shoyelful  the  consumer  will  run  before 
he  feels  compelled  to  phone  in  his  order  for  a  ton. 
The  calls  have  been  very  numerous  the  past  week 
and  the  majority  have  been  those  that  couldn’t  seem 
to  wait  a  day  for  their  supply.  Orders  have  been 
mostly  for  ton  lots. 

Certain  independent  wholesale  houses  are  entirely 
sold  up  .and  have  orders  that  mean  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  for  such  as  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
'  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  rush.  There  are  today  more 
orders  for  egg  than  for  any  other  size,  though  two 
months  ago  egg  was  a  “drug”  on  the  market,  and 
so  dealers  are  attempting  to-  make  retailers  take  stove 
instead.  The  prices,  prevailing  this  week  are  $7.50 
to  $7.75  on  egg ;  $7.90  to  $8.10  on  stove ;  $8.10  to 
$8.25  on  nut  and  $5.00  to  $5.50  on  pea. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

The  cold  snap,  this  week  is  expected  to  improve 
the  coal  trade  materially.  The  lake  is  freezing  over 
fast.  Running  ice  early  in  the  week  tied  up  all  the 
,  Niagara  Riter  ferries. 

The  North  American  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  appealed 
the  case  of  Scoot  &  Hogg  of  Waterloo,  Canada,  who 
obtained  a  verdict  of  $780  on  account  of  a  dispute 
over  the  quality  of  two  cars  of  hard  coal. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  save  the  United  Fuel 
&  Supply  Co.,  an  eastern  retail  concern,  from  final 
bankruptcy  by  raising  $15,000  with  which  to  pay 
1,1  certain  creditors..  J.  Frank  Pinner  has  been  made 
trustee  for  the  creditors. 

W.  C.  Tait,  manager  of  the  Onondaga  mine  of  the 
Punxsutawney  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  mining  district.  He  found  everybody 
studying  the  shutdown  and  future  wage  situation. 
Both  sides  are  preparing  for  the  set-to  of  their  lives. 

Six  Buffalo  iron  furnaces  have  asked  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  freight  rates  on  coal,  coke  and  ore.  It  is 
claimed  that  furnaces  between  here  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  getting  better  rates  than  we  are.  All  the 
larger  furnace  companies  have  joined  in  a  petition  to 
:  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

A  dispatch  from  Brockville,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
says  that  the  George  Hall  Coal  &  Transportation  Co. 
is  buying  two  new  steel  steamers  of  full  Welland 
Canal  size,  2,000  tons  capacity,  for  operation  between 
the  river  ports  and  the  upper  lakes.  It  now  has  16 
steamers,  three  tugs  and  two  barges. 

1  Joseph  W.  Schaeffer,  chief  clerk  of  the  office  of 
C.  L.  Shaw,  general  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  died  on  January  20th  at  the  age 
|  of  48,  after  a  short  illness  from  heart  disease.  He 
!  had  been  connected  with  the  company  from  a  boy, 

!  gradually  rising  from  one  position  to  another. 

The  bowling  tournament  of  the  coal  men  grows  in 
interest,  so  that  attendance  is  good.  Charles  Switz- 
gabel  was  high  man  again  last  week,  with  George 
A.  Porter  second  and  M.  G.  Siener  third.  A  prize  of 
I  $25  has  been  given  by  A.  E.  Hedstrom  and  a  bowling 
!  ball  by  President  J.  Bert  Ross  of  the  coal  association. 

jl 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

Movement  of  Domestic  Coal  About  Normal 
for  This  Time  of  Year. 

In  times  of  depression  things  always  seem  some¬ 
what  worse  than  they  really  are,  and,  per  contra, 
in  times  of  activity  it  sometimes  seems  that  they 
are  better  than  they  really  are.  This  winter  in  the 
Northwest  has  proved  to  be  a  good  average  winter, 
with  a  good  steady  demand  for  fuel.  But  because 
of  the  backwardness  of  buyers,  it  has  seemed  that 
sales  are  less  than  the  tonnage  will  prove.  A  keen 
winter,  even  an  average  one,  is  associated  with 
congestion  of  orders,  with  delayed  car  movements 
and  more  or  less  difficulty  in  deliveries.  Because 
these  things  are  lacking,  it  seems  as  if  there  is  less 
business  than  really  exists. 

But  it  will  be  found  after  another  month  or  so 
that  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  tonnage  of 
coal  moved  for  heating  purposes.  Hard  coal  will 
probably  have  been  cut  into,  despite  the  liberal 
stocks,  considerably  more  than  people  in  the  trade 
believe.  It  is  going  out  in  small  orders,  but  steadily, 
and  when  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty 
attendant  upon  handling  deliveries  it  seldom  seems 
that  there  is  much  business. 

And  in  soft  coal  for  heating  plants  as  well  as 
domestic  use  there  is  doubtless  as  good  a  tonnage 
moving  now  for  these  uses  as  usual.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  industrial  needs  are  bunched  with  the 
purely  heating  needs  in  soft  coal,  in  soft  coal  sales. 
Industrial  requirements  are  reduced  materially,  and 
will  not  be  essentially  enlarged  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  But  the  weather  which  has  prevailed  for  a 
month  or  more,  while  not  exceptionally  severe,  has 
been  cold  enough  to  assure  a  fair  consumption. 

Bituminous  Displacing  Some  Anthracite. 

Soft  coal  will  profit  somewhat  by  people  having 
turned  to  it  as  cheaper  than  hard,  for  economy’s  sake. 
Many  have  plants  which  are  not  suited  to  soft  coal 
at  all,  but  many  can  use  it  if  they  will  endure  the 
greater  discomfort,  and  they  are  doing  so.  Coke 
has  been  receiving  more  attention  since  the  price 
was  reduced.  Some  coal  companies  are  appealing 
to  the  desire  for  economy  by  suggesting  the  use  of 
buckwheat  and  coke  for  domestic  heating  plants. 

All  this  means  a  change  around  from  the  custom¬ 
ary  grades  and  sizes  of  coal  formerly  used.  But  it 
means  that  so  far  as  heating  is  concerned,  either 
in  the  case  of  single  house  or  large  building,  the 
weather  is  causing  the  average  tonnage  to  be  used. 
Hard  coal  will  have  some  inroads  upon  its  consump¬ 
tion  through  the  cheaper  price  of  coke  and  soft  coals, 
and  soft  coal  as  a  whole  is  suffering  from  reduced 
industrial  outlet.  But  so  far  as  the  weather  will 
help,  that  help  is  being  extended,  and  the  coal  trade 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  worse  off  except  for 
the  very  fair  average  winter  weather  which  has 
prevailed. 

The  hope  for  much  improvement  in  the  industrial 
demand  is  rather  faint.  The  Northwest  is  essentially 
agricultural,-  and  agriculture  is  depressed,  with  little 
hope  of  any  revival  for  some  time.  There  is  some 
minor  improvement  to  be  noted,  but  it  is  of  limited 
extent.  The  war  finance  body  has  helped  ease  some 
of  the  tension  in  agricultural  districts.  Frozen  cred¬ 
its  are  not  quite  so  massed  as  they  have  been.  In 
some  districts  they  have  improved  materially. 

B.ut  even  if  credit  were  extended  to  every  farmer 
in  the  Northwest,  so  that  he  could  borrow  enough 
to  pay  up  his  outstanding  indebtedness,  if  the  value 
of  his  produce  remains  down  and  the  price  of  the 
wares  he  must  buy  stays  up,  the  will  to  buy  would 
be  distinctly  lacking.  There  is  a  lack  of  mutuality 
between  the  two.  This  exists  through  the  entire 
series  of  buyers.  Consumers  who  have  felt  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  earning  power  through  reduced  wages 
or  shortened  employment  adhere  to  what  was  early 
termed  the  “buyers’  strike.” 

To  some  extent  it  is  a  strike  of  compulsion.  Re¬ 
duced  income  and  but  limited  reduction  in  retail 
prices  on  commodities  generally  must  mean  restricted 
buying  wherever  possible.  And  it  has  been  found 
to  be  possible  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  mer¬ 
chants  had  thought  could  be  developed. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  CHICAGO 


Weather  Helps  to  Strengthen  the  Demand — 

•  First  Rush  of  Season. 

Just  at  the  period  when  the  Illinois  coal  operators 
were  commencing  to  cut  prices,  regardless  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  to  keep  mines  operating,  the  weather 
man  stepped  to  the  rescue  of  the  local  coal  trade 
and  by  producing  just  the  sort  of  weather  the  coal 
men  have  been  hoping  for  all  winter,  developed  a 
stronger  market  for  practically  all  grades  of  coal. 
'With  the  thermometer  hovering  around  10  degrees 
the  first  three  days  of  this  week,  retailers  experienced 
their  first  real  rush  period  of  the  winter. 

In  many  cases  the  retailers’  stocks  were  drained 
to  the  bottom.  The  wholesalers  and  operators,  of 
course,  have  shared  in  this  improvement  in  demand 
and  many  Illinois  mines  that  were  slated  to  close 
down  this  week  will  continue  to  operate,  at  least 
temporarily. 

Last  week  the  Illinois  operators  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  meeting  a  cut-price  eastern  com¬ 
petition.  Eastern  coals  have  been  coming  into  Chi¬ 
cago  at  greatly  reduced  prices  and  have  slashed  the 
sales  of  the  nearby  mines  to  the  bone.  Reports  went 
the  rounds  in  the  local  coal  circles  that  some  Illinois 
operators  had  been  forced  to  mark  down  their  sell¬ 
ing  prices  considerably,  merely  to  keep  their  mines 
active. 

Talk  of  this  nature  became  more  flagrant  each 
day  until  the  end  of  the  week,  when  a  real  cold 
wave  struck  Chicago  and  the  demand  for  coal  auto¬ 
matically  rose  to  a  high  point.  High  wage  agree¬ 
ments  made  the  Illinois  operators  helpless,  while  the 
coals  from  non-union  eastern  fields  were  finding  a 
ready  market  and  showing  a  profit  to  the  producers. 

Steam  Coals  Stronger. 

Following  the  improvement  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  the  steam  trade  gained  in  strength  early  this  week. 
It  is  now  becoming  generally  known  by  manufac¬ 
turers  that  a  shut-down  of  coal  mines  is  very  likely 
on,  or  before,  the  first  of  April  due  to  the  labor 
wage  controversy.  This  factor  is  bringing  more 
steam  buyers  into  the  market  each  succeeding  day. 
Railroads,  too,  are  buying  ahead  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  a  general  strike  of  miners.  Traffic  on 
the  railroads,  while  not  up  to  last  year  in  volume, 
is  still  sufficient  to  keep  railway  coal  consumption 
near  normal. 

Anthracite  prices  came  down  15  to  20  cents  last 
week,  but  the  local  trade  on  anthracite  could  not 
be  called  active.  There  is  a  better  demand  for  this 
grade  from  outlying  points  during  the  last  few  days 
but  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  much  optimism. 

Working  time  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  was 
practically  unchanged  at  35  per  cent  last  week,  al¬ 
though  the  early  reports  this  week  would  indicate 
an  improvement  for  the  current  week  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  per  cent  over  last. 

Pocahontas  prepared  sizes  came  in  for  a  fair 
demand  last  week  on  a  rising  market.  Many  of 
the  wholesalers  were  receiving  25  cents  more  for 
Pocahontas  this  week  than  last  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  prices  are  likely  to  go  still  higher  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Smokeless  coals  are  not  having  the  call  at  this 
time  compared  to  three  or  four  weeks  ago  when 
the  smokeless  operators  launched  a  price-cutting  pol¬ 
icy.  Following  the  first  and  second  cuts  in  the  price 
of  smokeless  coal  a  fair  demand  sprung  up  which 
continued  for  several  weeks. 

Screenings  from  both  Indiana  and  Illinois  dropped 
slightly  in  price  last  week,  but  there  is  now  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  prices  to  react  and  it  would  not  sur¬ 
prise  members  of  the  local  trade  to  see  screenings 
sell  at  considerably  higher  prices  before  the  middle 
of  February. 

Coke  is  not  attracting  much  attention.  Interest  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  small  quantities  for 
spot  shipment.  Prices  are  down  to  such  a  low  point, 
that  rather  than  make  an  effort  to  tempt  business 
by  further  reductions,  producers  are  planning  cur¬ 
tailment.  The  situation  might  prove  critical  to  those 
who  have  allowed  their  stocks  to  dwindle  to  a  small 
point,  if  the  present  cold  wave  continues  for  two 
weeks. 
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Chicago  Notes 


F.  U.  Fisher  of  the  Hager  Coal  Co.  of  Cincinnati 
was  in  Chicago  on  business  recently. 

K.  A.  Baber,  a  coal  dealer  of  Dudley,  Iowa, 
stopped  at  the  Brevoort  Hotel  last  week. 

L.  A.  Kahl,  retail  coal  man,  from  Grundy  Center, 
la.,  came  to  Chicago  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

L.  M.  Walker,  coal  and  grain  dealer,  of  Ridgeville, 
111.,  visited  friends  in  local  coal  circles  last  week. 

C.  E.  Frudden,  a  Charles  City,  la.,  coal  dealer, 
paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  local  trade  last 
week. 

D.  P.  Hefty,  coal  and  lime  dealer  of  New  Glarus, 
Wis.,  was  a  visitor  on  the  Chicago  market  during  the 
past  week, 

A.  J.  Poorman,  coal  and  grain  man  from  Fair- 
field,  Ill.,  stopped  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  in 
■Chicago  last  week. 

The  Beck  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Harvey,  Ill.,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000. 

The  F.  M.  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  5435  N.  Lincoln 
avenue,  expects  to  increase  its  sales  force  and  is  at 
present  seeking  new  salesmen. 

W.  S.  Peters,  a  coal  and  lumber  dealer  of  Wake¬ 
field,  Mich.,  was  among  the  visiting  coal  men  on 
the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

E.  T.  Slider,  a  coal  man  with  headquarters  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week  to 
straighten  out  some  business  affairs. 

The  Fayette  Jellico  Coal  Co.  of  Anchor,  Ky.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  as  exclusive  distributors. 

H.  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co., 
was  visiting  mines  in  central  and  southern  Illinois 
this  week.  He  returned  to  Chicago  Wednesday. 

R.  B.  Isner,  western  manager  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  Coal  Corporation,  traveling  from  the  Cincinnati 
office,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  last  week  for  a 
few  days. 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  head  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Moderwell  and  the  Mordue  interests,  went  to 
Cincinnati  last  week  to  visit  the  company’s  branch 
office  in  that  city. 

Herman  Everett,  sales  manager  of  the  Smokeless 
Fuel  Co.  and  part  owner  of  the  Western  Coal  Co., 
left  Chicago  last  week  for  Charleston.  He  will  stop 
over  at  Cincinnati  for  a  few  days. 

The  publicity  campaign  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale 
Coal  Shippers’  Association  in  local  newspapers  is 
continuing  to  cause  favorable  comment  among  the 
public  as  well  as  among  the  coal  trade  members. 

The  Black  Gem  Coal  &  Coal  Co.  has  added  two 
salesmen  to  its  staff;  P.  S.  King,  at  one  time  with 
Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  and  E.  La 
Moore,  formerly  connected  with  Walter  Bledsoe 
&  Co. 

The  Harris-Dillavou-Dimond  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  G.  H.  Groeltz  sales  agent  for  northeast 
Missouri,  west  central  Illinois  and  southern  Iowa. 
Mr.  Groeltz  will  make  his  headquarters  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  la. 

The  much  agitated  question  of  teamsters’  wages 
was  finally  sett.ed  last  week  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  held  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  members  ratified  a  wage  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  teamsters. 

The  Farmersville  mine,  comprising  one  eight-foot 
vein  of  coal  and  4,000  acres  of  coal  rights  near 
Farmersvi.le,  Ill.,  is  being  surveyed  by  the  Madison 
Coal  Co.  in  anticipation  of  resuming  operation  on  the 
propertj'.  which  has  been  idle  for  four  years. 

Governor  Allen  was  the  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Chicago  Traffic  Club,  held  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Several 
coal  trade  traffic  men  were  present  to  get  first-hand 
information  on  the  Governor’s  stand  in  the  Kansas 
mine  disputes. 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  interests  have  organized 
a  $350,000  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Peoples 
Coal  Mining  Co,  to  succeed  the  Albion  Mining  Co, 


near  Albion,  Mich.  With  new  electrical  equipment 
installed,  the  company  expects  to  produce  more  than 
500  tons  daily. 

Jake  Salfishberg,  of  J.  E.  Salfishberg  &  Go, 
Aurora,  Ill,  was  agreeably  surprised  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  his  fiftieth  birthday  anniversary,  by  a 
visit  from  a  large  delegation  of  Chicago  coal  trade 
friends.  Mr.  Salfishberg  is  well  known  and  well 
liked  on  the  Chicago  coal  market. 

The  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Railroad,  formerly 
part  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  after  eleven 
postponed  sales,  was  purchased  last  week  at  bank¬ 
ruptcy  sale  by  Edmund  P.  Kelley,  of  Chicago,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  bondholders  for  the  sum  of  $15,000. 
The  road  ceased  to  operate  on  January  1st,  leaving  a 
score  of  Indiana  towns  without  train  service. 

The  complaint  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co,  of 
Chicago,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
rules  governing  the  distribution  of  cars  to  coal  mines 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  has  received  action.  I.  C.  C. 
Examiner  W.  P.  Bartel,  in  a  tentative  report,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  rules  are  unreasonable  and  preju¬ 
dicial.  The  complaint  filed  by  the  Bell  &  Zoller 
Co.  and  the  operators  of  67  joint  and  18  local  mines, 
will  now  have  the  fullest  consideration  by  the  I.  C. 
C,  with  a  view  of  making  an  adjustment  of  rules 
governing  the  matter. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET 


Movement  Shows  a  Small  Gain  but  Prices 
Are  Inclined  to  Sag. 


The  movement  of  coal  through  Hampton  Roads 
was  somewhat  heavier  last  week,  despite  the  fact 
that  current  interest  in  the  coal  market  seems  lack¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  increases  was  accounted  for  by 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Piers,  which  handled  more 
than  half  of  the  total  tonnage  dumped  during  the 
week.  While  the  amount  of  coal  at  Lamberts  Point 
increased  by  the  widest  margin  last  week,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  tonnage  handled  over  all  piers  was  above  the 
average  of  recent  months. 

Total  dumpings  for  the  week  averaged  39,000  tons 
a  day,  as  compared  with  37,000  tons  a  day  for  the 
previous  week.  The  weekly  report  of  dumpings 
over  all  three  piers  for  the  week  ending  January  18 
shows  234,256  tons  dumped,  while  the  previous  week 
showed  223,401  tons.  For  the  year  to  date  the  total 
was  582,627  tons,  compared  with  881,756  tons  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Spot  market  sales  are  few  and  inquiries  hardly 
more  numerous.  Ship  chartering  for  carrying  coal 
overseas  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  while  bunker 
business  is  also  most  unsatisfactory.  Prices  are  very 
low  on  spot  bunkering  orders,  in  most  instances 
being  at  or  below  current  quotations  on  spot 
cargoes. 


i\ew  n-ngiand  buyers  are  showing  little  interest  in 
the  market,  and  prices  are,  if  anything,  a  shade 
lower  than  they  have  been  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Present  quotations  per  gross  ton  piers  range 
from  $4.65  to  $4.85  for  Pool  1,  $4.45  to  $4.55  for 
Pool  2,  $4.55  to  $4.70  for  Pools  1  and  2  mixed,  and 
$4.25  to  $4.35  for  Pools  5  and  7. 

From .  general  reports  we  find  that  shippers  are 
not  inclined  to  quote  prices  beyond  April  1  except 
at  quotations  higher  than  the  present  market.  Should 
a  strike  in  the  union  fields  materialize  it  is  believed 
that  the  output  of  the  non-union  fields — which  ca¬ 
pacity  is  being  almost  daily  increased  by  the  aban¬ 
doning  of  the  union  wage  scale  by  the  workmen 
at  various  mines — will  be  fully  ample  to  cope  with 
the  restricted  requirements  for  a  period  of  months 
for  both  inland  and  overseas  needs. 

The  tidewater  coal  carrying  roads’  refusal  to  re¬ 
duce  rates  on  coal  intended  for  export  is  a  serious 
blow  to  exporters,  who  were  hoping  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  around  about  $1  per  ton  in  order  to  be 
able  to  compete  in  certain  foreign  coal  markets 
where  it  is  now  impossible  to  sell  American  coal 
owing  to  its  high  delivered  price. 

Among  local  concerns  it  is  felt,  however,  that  a 
reduction  must  come  later  on,  some  anticipating  this 
m  the  early  spring.  It  is  realized  that  until  the  rail¬ 
roads  reduce  their  rates  there  can  be  no  revival 
m  overseas  exports.  Exporters  through  Hampton 
Roads  will  therefore  have  to  mark  time  and  do  the 


best  they  can  to  push  tonnage  to  those  few  nearby 
countries  where  it  is  yet  possible  to  undersell  British 
exporters. 


COLEMAN-WEAVER  DISSOLVED 


Ownership  of  Group  of  Mines  Near 

Ebensburg,  Pa.,  to  Be  Divided. 

Ebensburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  26.— B.  Dawson  Coleman 
and  J.  H.  Weaver  who  rank  among  the  largest  coal 
operators  in  central  Pennsylvania  have  dissolved 
partnership  and  divided  their  holdings  both  in  this 
district  and  in  West  Virginia,  estimated  unofficially 
at  more  than  $25,000,000. 

It  is  reported  that  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Weaver  regarding  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  the  partnership  has  caused 
the  dissolution  and  there  are  rumors  of  difficulties 
between  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Macklin,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Weaver. 

In  what  manner  the  division  was  effected  could 
not  be  learned  today,  although  it  is  believed  that  of 
the  mines  in  this  district,  one  partner  will  take  over 
the  Colver  and  Melba  holdings  and  the  other  will 
take  the  Revloc  and  Nant-y-Glo  properties. 

Four  Companies  Involved. 

Among  the  largest  holdings  of  Coleman  and 
Weaver  in  this  district  are:  The  Nant-y-Glo  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  the  Ebensburg  Coal  Mining  Co.,  the 
Monroe  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  the  newly  organized 
Melba  Coal  Mining  Co.  These  mines  are  designed 
for  a  total  maximum  output  of  about  15,000  tons  of 
coal  per  eight  hours.  If  run  to  capacity,  they  would 
employ  about  7,500  men. 

The  division  of  the  holdings  of  Coleman  and 
Weaver  also  include  their  vast  acreages  in  the  West 
Virginia  fields. 

The  Nant-y-Glo  Company’s  mines  are  located  at 
Nant-y-Glo.  The  mines  now  being  worked  are  No. 

1  and  No.  3.  They  are  turning  out  about  2,000  tons 
a  day. 

The  mines  of  the  Ebensburg  Coal  Mining  Co.  are 
located  about  six  and  one-half  mile?  north  of  Ebens¬ 
burg  at  Colver.  The  average  daily  outRut  is  about 
2,500  tons. 

The  properties  of  the  Monroe  Coal  Mining  Co. 
are  at  Revloc.  The  average  daily  yield  now  is&l,700 
tons. 

The  acreage  of  the  Melba  Coal  Mining  Co.  are 
located  at  Howel’s  .Run,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Ebensburg.  Development  has  not  started  yet. 

The  Weaver- Coleman  interests  formerly  owned 
the  Heilwood  mines  in  Indiana  County,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Possum  Glory  mines.  These  were 
opened  in  1905.  Several  years  later  they  were  sold 
to  the  Midvale  interests  and  later  were  again  sold 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


Imperial  Co.  Elects  Officers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  January  24.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Charles  A.  Owen, 
president;  James  P.  Thomas,  vice-president;  Philip 
E.  Thomas,  treasurer;  Frank  D.  Baker,  secretary; 
Edward  H.  Zimmerman,  assistant  treasurer;  Harry 
A.  Ling,  assistant  secretary. 

Mi.  Owen  reported  that  the  corporation  during 
1921  had  the  biggest  production  in  its  history,  op¬ 
erating  its  mines  300  days.  He  also  told  his  asso¬ 
ciates  that  the  corporation  is  now  one  of  the  five 
biggest  producers  of  low  volatile  coal  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  fields. 


More  Tonnage  for  Producers. 

The  Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Johnstown, 
.  hfs  taken  over  the  output  of  two  additional 
mines  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  One,  known  as  Bee¬ 
hive  No.  1,  is  located  near  Houtzdale  and  has  an  out¬ 
put  of  from  six  to  eight  cars  a  day.  It  is  operating 
m  the  C  Prime  seam.  The  other  is  known  as  the 
Oakdale  mine.  It  is  situated  on  the  Somerset  & 
Cambria  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  can  turn  out  five  cars  per  day. 
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S  A  \V  ARD’S  T  O  U  R  N  A  L* 


Anthracite  Suspension  April  1st  Seems  Certain. 

Men  Will  Stop  Work  Then  Unless  Agreement  Is  Reached  and  That  Is  Very  Unlikely- 
Warriner  Will  Head  Operators’  Committee  at  Wage  Conference. 


A  suspension  of  anthracite  mining  on  April  1st 
is  practically  certain  as  a  result  of  the  course  of 
action  decided  on  by  the  miners  at  the  tri-district 
convention  in  Shamokin  last  week.  The  scale  com¬ 
mittee  was  specifically  instructed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  cessation  of  work  when  the  present 
contract  expires  unless  a  new  agreement  is  reached 

by  that  time.  .  ... 

As  the  demands  framed  by  the  convention  include 
a  20  to  24  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and  the  opera¬ 
tors  will  attempt  to  force  a  reduction,  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  that  the  wage  controversy  will  be 
settled  by  April  1st.  In  that  event  the  men  will 
quit  work  while  the  negotiations  are  carried  on.  A 
formal  strike  will  not  be  declared  unless  and  until 
a  final  break  occurs  between  the  operators  and 
miners,  but  there  is  no  difference  between  a  strike 
and  suspension  so  far  as  effect  on  coal  production 

is  concerned.  . 

A  stoppage  in  work  is  rendered  doubly  certain 
by  the  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mine 
workers.  They  seem  to  be  fairly  itching  for  a  fight, 
according  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
Another  indication  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  delegates  at  the  Shamokin 
gathering  greeted  with  wild  cheers  a  suggestion  that 
the  miners  strike  unless  all  of  their  demands  were 
met. 

The  anthracite  demands  were  drawn  up  by  a  com 
mittee  consisting  of  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M. 
W  ;  Vice-President  Murray  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Green,  and  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the 
three  anthracite  districts.  They  will  be  submitted  to 
the  bituminous  miners’  convention  at  Indianapolis 
next  month  for  approval,  but  that  is  a  mere  for¬ 
mality  and  there  is  no  probability  of  them  being 
changed. 

What  the  Miners  Demand. 

Besides  a  demand  for  a  wage  increase  the  miners, 
after  some  debate,  adopted  by  practically  unanimous 
vote  18  other  proposals  regarding  working  condi¬ 
tions  These  include  the  demand  for  full  union  rec¬ 
ognition  with  the  check-off,  extra  overtime  rates 
and  the  universal  eight-hour  day. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  the  wage  scale 
committee’s  report  was  a  demand  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  give  all  employees  “full  opportunity”  to  work 
eight  hours  and  readjust  accordingly  rates  of  miners 
who  are  put  on  six  and  eight-hour  schedules. 

The  demand  for  a  minimum  rate  of  $5.20,  advanc¬ 
ing  the  present  $4.20  basic  wage  of  day  men  by 
$1,  will  mean  an  increase  of  approximately  24  per 
cent  for  the  day  workers,  who  will  constitute  about 


60  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  workers.  The  con¬ 
tract  miner  and  his  laborers  would  get  a  flat  20 
per  cent  advance. 

How  Prices  Would  Be  Affected. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  Tuesday  the  general 
policies  committee  of  the  anthracite  operators  said 
that  the  granting  of  such  increases  would  mean 
an  advance  of  at  least  $1.30  a  ton  in  the  mine  price 
of  domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal.  The  statement  also 
declares  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  in¬ 
creased  78.4  cents  a  ton. 

"As  calculated  by  the  anthracite  produers,  the 
average  total  mine  cost  of  a  gross  ton  of  anthracite 
is  $5.55,  of  which  $3.92  is  labor  cost,”  continues 
the  announcement.  “These  figures  are  for  the  first 
half  of  1921.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  only  60 
per  cent  of  anthracite  shipments  are  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  domestic  sizes,  10  per  cent  pea  coal  and  the 
remaining  30  per  cent  ‘steam  sizes,’  which  always 
sell  below  production  cost. 

Cannot  Advance  Steam  Sizes. 


“With  the  bituminous  industry  in  a  slump  which 
cut  down  the  working  time  about  60  per  cent  in  De¬ 
cember,  1921,  and  put  prices  at  the  lowest  point,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  anthracite  steam  sizes  to 
compete  wth  soft  coal.  There  has  been  almost  no 
demand  for  pea  coal,  and  producers  who  have  stor¬ 
age  facilities  consequently  have  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  pea  and  buckwheat  sizes  in  stock. 

“Smaller  operators  who  have  to  move  these  sizes 
as  mined  were  obliged  to  take  any  price  they  could 
get.  It  is  clear  from  this  that,  with  the  existing 
situation  in  small  sizes  likely  to  prevail  through  the 
coming  year,  any  increase  granted  to  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  must  be  applied  entirely  on  the  prices  of  the 
prepared  sizes,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  output. 

“Using  the  labor  cost  of  the  first  six  months  of 
1921  ($3.92  per  gross  ton)  as  a  basis,  the  increase 
in  labor  cost  if  the  wage  demands  were  granted 
would  be  78.4  cents  a  ton  on  the  total  production. 
Applied  to  the  prepared  sizes,  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
production,  it  works  out  to  $1.30,  as  given  above.” 

The  operators  have  appointed  a  scale  committee, 
headed  by  S.  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  to  meet  with  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  miners  as  soon  as  such  a  conference 
can  be  arranged  for  after  the  Indianapolis  con¬ 
vention. 

No  definite  rejection  of  the  union’s  demands  is 
expected  until  the  joint  conference  is  held,  and  then 
the  negotiations  will  be  taken  up  by  subcommittees, 
which  probably  will  meet  in  New  York. 


BITUMINOUS  STRIKE  OUTLOOK 

Secretary  Hoover  Advises  Consumers  to  Get 
Stocked  Up  Before  April  1st. 

While,  to'  use  the  words  of  Secretary  Hoover,  the 
stage  is  apparently  being  set  for  a  bituminous  strike, 
nothing  definite  will  be  known  of  the  U.  M.  W.  s 
attitude  until  the  international  convention  meets  at 
Indianapolis  next  month.  The  meeting  to  decide  the 
union’s  policy  will  begin  February  14th. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hoover  is  advising  soft  coal 
users  to  stock  up  in  preparation  for  a  mining  sus¬ 
pension.  In  order  to  reassure  those  who  are  holding 
off  for  fear  freight  rates  may  be  reduced  very 
shortly,  he  has  announced  that  there  will  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  before  the  first  of  April.  This  announcement 
was  made  after  a  conference  with  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Commission 
is  also  urging  consumers  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  seems  to  be  acting  as  the 
principal  spokesman  for  the  Harding  administra¬ 
tion  on  labor  matters,  has  given  no  indication  as- 
to  what  steps,  if  any,  he  intends  to  take  with  a  view 
to  averting  a  strike.  After  informal  conferences 
with  both  operators  and  labor  leaders,  he  is  said 
to  have  about  concluded  that  the  two  sides  are  so- 
far  apart  that  a  strike  is  inevitable,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  is  over  and  done  with  the  better. 

If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  serious  enough  to  cause 
a  severe  coal  shortage,  the  Government  is  expected 
to  intercede  by  appointing  a  commission  similar  to 
those  appointed  by  the  Wilson  administration  to  set¬ 
tle  disputes  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields. 
But  evidently  there  is  a  disposition  in  Washington 
to  wait  and  see  just  how  strong  the  union  is  be¬ 
fore  doing  anything.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  advised  that  there  are  enough 
non-union  mines  to  prevent  a  serious  shortage  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  East  for  quite  a  while,  with  con¬ 
sumption  on  its  present  basis,  and  that  the  miners 
cannot  carry  on  a  long  strike. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

Two  cars  of  screened  lump,  either  Hocking, 
Youghiogheny  or  West  Virginia  splint,  were  ordered 
by  Hennepin  county,  after  duly  taking  bids,  of  the 
Murray  Coal  Co.,  Minneapolis,  at  $7.98  f.  o.  b.  Hop¬ 
kins,  for  the  county  farm. 

A  report  from  Luverne,  Minn.,  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state,  tells  that  the  consumption  of 
coal  for  fuel  has  been  cut  in  half  through  resorting 
to  substitutes,  including  wood,  cobs  and  ear  corn 
in  the  cities,  while  on  the  farms  the  reduction  is 
still  greater. 

In  an  address  in  St.  Paul,  M.  A.  Daly,  fuel  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  stated  that  the  coal 
fields  in  a  circle  of  150  miles  around  Billings,  Mont., 
are  equal  in  extent  to  any  in  the  east.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  will  develop  these  fields 
after  the  supply  of  the  Red  Lodge  mines  is  exhausted 
—possibly  in  two  or  three  years.  The  coal  will  be 
used  on  the  Montana  divisions  only,  the  western 
end  to  be  served  from  the  Washington  mines,  and  the 
Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota  section  from  the  docks 
on  Lake  Superior. 


Men  Strike;  Company  Strikes  Back 

In  an  effort  to  discourage  the  1,800  employes  of 
its  Butler  colliery  from  going  on  strike  over  trifling 
grievances,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has  announced 
an  indefinite  shutdown  at  the  operation,  which  is 
located  at  Pittston,  Pa.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  the 
men  walked  out  because  the  management  refused  to 
discharge  seven  of  their  number  who  had  declined  to 
participate  in  a  sympathetic  strike  last  November.. 

The  working  agreement  provides  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  such  disputes  to  the  Conciliation  Board,  and 
now  the  company  has  notified  the  Board  that  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  discontinued  at  the  Butler  colliery  “until 
such  time  as  reasonable  assurance  is  furnished  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  these  men  to  abide  by  their 
contract.” 


Desertions  Weaken  Union. 

In  fact,  it  is  uncertain  how  many  union  miners 
would  heed  a  strike  call,  especially  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia.  In  those  two  states  many  have 
already  accepted  the  1917  scale,  in  order  to  get  work 
after  long  periods  of  idleness,  and  the  desire  for 
employment  is  increasing  as  the  winter  wears  on 
and  distress  becomes  more  acute.  There  is.no  tell¬ 
ing  how  many  may  desert  the  union  in  the 
course  of  another  two  months.  Besides,  neither  the 
union  or  its  members  individually  are  in  a  strong 
financial  position  to  maintain  a  long  strike. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  serious  strike  either  in  the 
anthracite  or  bituminous  fields  would  result  in  a 
renewal  in  Congress  of  the  agitation  for  Government 
control  of  the  coal  industry. 

Apparently  the  union  leaders  see  in  Government 
intervention  the  only  hope  of  averting  a  disaster 
to  their  organization.  They  are  already  complaining 
because  something  has  not  been  done  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  relieve  distress  in  fields  where  the  miners 
have  refused  to  accept  employment  at  wages  which 
present  market  conditions  justify.  John  Brophv,  dis¬ 
trict  president  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  field,  has 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Harding  and  members 
of  Congress  along  those  lines,  and  Ellis  Searles, 
another  spokesman  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  says  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  compel  the  operators  to  take  part 
in  a  joint  wage  conference. 

It  is  understood  that  representatives  of  the  U. 
M.  W.  and  the  various  railroad  brotherhoods  will 
hold  a  conference  soon,  at  which  the  question  of  a 
simultaneous  strike  of  miners  and  railroad  -workers 
will  be  discussed. 


The  Standardization  Division  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  Washington,  D.  €.,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  bulletin  on  the  standardization  of  mining 
equipment  and  the  improvement  of  mining  methods. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  free  upon  application. 


After  quoting  a  list  of  compilations  relative  to 
names  of  coal  mine  owners,  mine  operators  of  large 
capital,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  of  various  rat¬ 
ings,  and  coal  exporters,  one  of  the  mailing  and 
addressing  concerns  offers  a  list  of  1,328  “coal  yards; 
wealthy”  for  $10.  So  apparently  there  are  still  a 
few  plutocrats  among  us  and  their  names  are  avail¬ 
able  at  a  moderate  price. 
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S  A  WARD'S  JOURNAL 


SCHENECTADY  MEETING 

Retail  Trade  from  the  Albany  Section  Hold 
Pleasant  Group  Meeting. 


The  third  group  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  for  the  season  of  1921- 
1922  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Mohawk,  Schenectady 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

There  was  a  good  representation  in  attendance 
from  the  territory  covered— about  14  counties— and 
frosty  weather,  snow  on  the  ground  and  good  sleigh¬ 
ing  conditions  gave  a  tone  of  cheerfulness  to  the 
gathering  that  has  frequently  been  missing  in  trade 
Circles  in  recent  months. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  about  10  o’clock  by 
Major  C.  B.  Staats,  president  of  the  association  and 
after  organization  President  Roderick  Stephen’s  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
made  a  few  impromptu  remarks  touching  on  the 
matter  of  sizing  coal,  leading  up  to  details  relative 
to  the  new  form  and  style  of  tonnage  that  will  be 
produced  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co  at 
its  Tamaqua  breaker. 

This  feature  was  not  scheduled,  Mr.  Stephen’s 
formal  address  being  a  part  of  the  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  Rearrangement  of 
the  plans  for  the  morning  were  necessitated  by  the 
absence  of  W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  who  had  promised 
to  speak  on  mis-sizing  but  was  detained  at  home 
by  illness.  F.  W.  Saward  read  some  comment  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  sizing  proposition  intended  to  supplement 
other  remarks  on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  be  a 
complete  review  of  the  matter  under  consideration. 
This  will  be  found  elsewhere  ‘in  this  issue. 

R.  M.  Bryan  was  called  upon  for  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  April  1st  situation,  aqd  stressed  the  point 
of  capacity  of  the  non-union  fields,  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  much  of  the  demand  for  bituminous 
tonnage  likely  to  arise  in  April  and  May. 

After  brief  informal  discussion  on  this  subject, 
Commissioner  Clement  of  the  State  Dealers  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  spoke  on  his  favorite  topic. 

A  party  of  70  sat  down  at  1  o’clock  to  a  specially 
prepared  luncheon  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the 
hotel,  thus  carrying  out  the  group  meeting  idea  of 
keeping  the  folks  together  throughout  the  day. 

Soon  after  luncheon  the  party  re-assembled,  Mr. 
Stephen  s  address,  from  which  we  make  liberal  ex¬ 
tracts  in  another  column,  being  the  opening  feature. 

Viewing  the  Trade  from  All  Angles. 

R.  J.  Wulff,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
information  of  the  National  Retail  Association,  was 
scheduled  to  speak  on  community  advertising,  but 
took  as  his  theme  the  trade  situation,  looking  at  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  miner,  operator,  carrier  and 
distributor,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
and  the  public  official.  While,  as  he  stated,  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  his  address  was  largely  extracts  from  pub¬ 
lic  statements,  the  grouping  of  them  together  in 
this  form  was  an  unique  idea  and  brought  into  focus 
a  number  of  features  that  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

Another  Brooklyn  dealer,  Joseph  M.  Bacon,  was 
on .  the  afternoon  program,  speaking  of  business 
ethics,  making  a  plea  for  sincerity,  stating  that,  after 
all,  we  must  recognize  the  selfish  element  that  gov¬ 
erns  any  business  and  not  have  any  delusions  with 
reference  thereto,  shaping  plans,  however,  with  fair¬ 
ness  to  all. 

Resolutions 

The  report  of  the  resolutions’  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  W.  C.  Baxter  (chairman)  of  Troy,  Carl 
Isburgh  of  Amsterdam,  E.  V.  S'idell  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  S.  H.  Meyers  of  Hudson,  and  L.  A.  Hall  of 
Gloversville,  was  submitted  and  adopted.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  resolutions,  as  follows : 


assembled  in  group  meeting  at  Schenectady  orr  Jan¬ 
uary,  24,  1922. 

THAT  the  attention  of  the  producers  of  anthra.1- 
cite  coal  be  called  to  the  condition,  and  that  they  be 
urged  to  recognize  the  importance  of  adopting  and 
maintaining  uniform  standards  of  preparation  and  siz¬ 
ing,  and  that  such  standards  as  they  shall  adopt  shall 
be  such  as  will  assure  a  product  that  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  consuming,  public  to  an  acceptable 
degree. 

Freight  Rate  Reduction  on  Coal. 

WHEREAS:  the  expectation  of  reduced  freight 
rates  on  coal,  has,  throughout  the  coal  year  just 
ending,  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  coal  market’ 
and 

WHEREAS:  the  postponement  of  whatever 
ti eight  rate  reductions  are  to  be  effected,  beyond 
the  date  when  the  usual  and  anticipated  spring  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  will  become 
effective,  will  tend  to  similarly  discourage  spring  and 
summer  buying  so  essential  to  continuous  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  of  mines  and  retail  plants; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that  the 
Officers  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  State  and 
the  National  Retail  Merchants’  Associations  be 
urged  to  exert  their  every  influence  to  the  end  that 
apy  reductions  to  be  made  during  the  coming  coal 
year,  .shall  be  put  into  effect  at  the  commencement 
of  that  period. 

Preparation  for  Mining  Suspension. 

RESOLVED:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
that  in  event  of  a  suspension  of  mining  April  I  1922 
the  public  interest  will  be  best  served  if  the  demand 
for  coal  is  moderate  while  negotiations  for  a  new 

Ui.ageij  SCale  are  Pencbng-  Therefore,  consumers 
should  now  purchase  sufficient  coal  for  household 
and  industrial  purposes  to  satisfy  their  requirements 
at  least  to  May  15th.  This  policy  will  make  for  an 
orderly  adjustment  of  the  controversy  between  the 
producers  and  miners  and  will  prevent  levying  ex- 
oibitant  prices  during  the  suspension  period.  In  the 
final  adjustment  the  public  will  be  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor,  and  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  reasonable 
supply  of  coal  at  prevailing  prices  so  that  the  lowest 
possible  level  may  be  reached  in  the  future  is  sug¬ 
gested.  ° 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  Secretary 
Woodside  reminded  members  of  the  need  for  pay¬ 
ing  their  dues,  particularly  the  assessments  due  from 
each  county  to  cover  the  expenses  of  membership 
m  the  National  Association.  He  said  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  attract  the  right  degree  of  attention 
to  this  subject,  as  those  most  in  need  of  admonition 
stay  away  from  the  meetings.  It  is  probably  not 
worth  while  to  say  anything  much  about  it  in  print 
either,  for  those  who  will  not  pay  the  membership 
dues  are  not  apt  to  be  readers  of  the  trade  press, 

5ut  the  fact  remains  that  it  ’is  very  unfortunate  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  of  association  of¬ 
ficials  has  to  be  devoted,  in  the  first  instance  to 
getting  members  enrolled,  and,  subsequently,  to  get¬ 
ting  them  to  pay  up  after  they  are  enrolled. 

In  the  evening  about  25  officers  and  prominent 
members  stayed  over  for  an  informal  dinner,  with 
a  little  music  provided.  This  proved  to  be  a  very 
enjoyable  occasion.  A  private  dining  room,  afford¬ 
ing  ample  space,  was  provided  for  the  party,  and 
m  the  words  of  the  Society  scribe,  “a  good  time 
was  enjoyed  by  all.” 


January  28,  1922 

COAL  CLUB  ORGANIZED 

Will  Hold  Fortnightly  Luncheons,  to  Be 
Addressed  by  Prominent  Speakers. 

The  Coal  Trade  Club  of  New  York  was  formally 
aunched  at  a  meeting  held  at  the_  Whitehall  Club 
last  V\  ednesday  by  about  50  members  of  the  local 
wholesale  trade.  At  an  earlier  meeting  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  make  other  preliminary  arrangements 

While  primarily  a  luncheon  club,  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  is  expected  to  develop  along  broader  lines. 
>y  bringing  the  coal  men  together  in  a  social  way 
it  wfil  give  them  the  opportunity  to  discuss  'business 
affairs  and  arrange  for  joint  action  on  dny  matters 
that  may  seem  to  call  for  co-operation.  : 

It  was  voted  to  hold  luncheons  on  the  first  and 
third  Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  a  place  to  be 
selected  by  the  committee  on  arrangements.  Well- 
known  men  will  be  invited  to  address  the  gatherings 
on  topics  of  interest. 

The  club  organized  by  electing  Frank  J.  Herman, 
ot  1  filing  &  Co.,  as  chairman,  and  P.  A,  Paddock,  of 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  as  vice-chairman.  Wesley  Lieb 
■°f  W’  A,  Marshall  &  Co.,  was  elected  secretary’ 
Col.  L.  G.  McCrum,  general  manager  of  W.  h! 
Bradford  &  Co.,  heads  the  membership  committee 
Joseph  F.  Lockwood  was  doubly  honored  by  bein^ 
chosen  treasurer  and  also  chairman  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  committee.  A.  R.  Davidson,  sales  manager  of 
the  Blame  Mining  Co.,  was  selected  to  act  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  speakers’  committee. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  next  luncheon  will 
the  Whiteha11  Club  on  February  8th,  at 
’  ’  .  there  are  no  annual  dues,  the  members  bein°’ 
required  to  pay  only  their  pro  rata  of  the  cost  of 
the  meal,  which  will  not  exceed  $2  a  plate.  Members 
can  bring  as  many  guests  as  they  care  to. 


New  Sizing  Plan. 

The  feature  of  the  new  sizing  arrangement  pro¬ 
posed  for  anthracite  will  be  the  preparation  of  a 
size  called  range  coal,  which  will  embrace  practically 
all  ot  the  chestnut  and  a  percentage  of  pea  coal  of 
tie  larger  sort;  the  smaller  pea  coal  being  put  in 
with  the  buckwheat,  and  pea  being  omitted  entirely 
as  a  separate  size  through  this  division  thereof  be¬ 
tween  chestnut  and  buckwheat. 

The  tonnage  produced  at  the  Tamaqua  breaker 
ot  the  L.  C.  &  N.  Co.,  which  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  purpose  of  illustrating  practically  the  new 
idea  will  be  distributed  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  to 
prominent  dealers  throughout  the  territory  that  can 
be  reached  by  freight  rates  not  carrying  too  marked 
a  differential  as  compared  with  coal  from  other  an- 
t  iracite  fields.  By  this  means  experience  can  be 
gained  irom  a  wide  territory. 


St.  Louis  Coal  Man  Dies. 


Resolution  on  Preparation. 

WHEREAS:  the  preparation'  of  domestic  sizes 
of  anthracite  has  lacked  uniformity,  and  by  reason 
of  variations  in  standards  of  size,  of  percentage  of 
undersized  coal,  and  of  impurities,  the  retail  coal 
merchant  has  suffered  loss  of  good  will  of  his  trade 
and  financial  loss  incident  thereto 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association 


James  Lockwood,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Coal,  Coke  &  Mining  Co.,  died  at  his 
home  m  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  week.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Kavanaugh  interests  in  the 
Southern  concern  for  many  years  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  great  loss  to  his  company.  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  last  Friday.  W.  W.  Kavanaugh, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Southern  Coal, 
Coke  &  Mining  Co.,  and  a  son  of  the  founder  of 

the  company,  went  to  St.  Louis  to  attend  the  funeral 

services. 


Criticism  of  Miners. 

We  indicated  some  time  ago  that  the  miners  would 
not  command  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  has  been  the  case  on*  previous  occasions.  Un- 

"  *he  ,CaptK'n  ‘Looks  Like  a  Bad  Time  to  Insist 
on  Standing  Out  on  Top,”  the  New  York  Tribune 
presents  a  cartoon  of  a  miner  standing  on  top  of  a 
car  ot  coal  in  a  train  which  is  approaching  “Read 

StaJr,eL”  „Trainmen' waBes'  ^ 

tries  farm  prices,  business  and  freight  rates  call  to 
him  to  come  down,  but  he  stands  in  a  defiant  attitude 
and  apparently  seems  destined  for  a  severe  jolt  to 

Thilep^  '  WDCn  he  hitS  the  r00f  of  the  tunnel. 
Ihe  Pioneer  Press  of  St.  Paul,  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  criticised  the  coal  trade,  now  turns  its  guns 
the  miners  and  draws  a  comparison  between  the 

oer1”  ton ’ T”  *h  ^  Wh°  haVC  t0  pay  about  $18 
per  ton  for  hard  coal  m  St.  Paul,  and  many  of 

whom  are  out  of  employment,  working  on  short  time 

"  a* '“T  a"d  ,he  hard  “al  LerCS, ££ 

-0  per  cent  increase  of  wages  or  other  additional 
advantages  which  they  demand. 


RoCreT  N  ynk!in  ha?  take"  over  the  coal  yard  at 
tforea,  N.  Y„  formerly  conducted  by  Netz  Bros. 


rnnlT  U'  f°rmerIy  a  member  of  the  retail 

coa  firm  of  Hyatt  &  Wood,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  died  in 
that  place  last  Thursday,  aged  66. 
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Wliat  Is  the  Matter  With  the  Coal  Business? 

President  Stephens  of  the  National  Retail  Association  Outlines  Some  of  the  Problems 
Demanding  Solution  Through  Cooperative  Effort. 


Speaking  at  the  group  meeting  of  New  York  State 
dealers  at  Schenectady  last  Tuesday,  Roderick  Ste¬ 
phens,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  said  in  part : 

It  may  seem  poor  psychology  to  imply  that  some¬ 
thing  is  the  matter  with  the  coal  business,  but  we 
would  be  like  the  proverbial  ostrich  with  his  head 
buried  in  the  sand  if  we  failed  to  recognize  that 
we  are  in  trouble,  and  that  some  radical  changes 
are  needed  to  restore  our  business  to  health  and 
prosperity.  There  may  be  some  sections  of  the 
country  and  some  individual  dealers  who  have  not 
felt  the  pressure  of  hard  times  and  the  readjust¬ 
ment  period,  but  I  venture  the  statement  that  the 
retail  coal  trade  by  and  large  is  undergoing  the  same 
stress  and  strain  to  which  all  business  has  been  sub¬ 
jected. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  clamor  of  the  press 
and  public  for  lower  prices,  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  know  that  the  retail  margin  has  been  gradually 
contracted  until  many  dealers  are  facing  a  net  loss 
over  the  last  six  months.  Also,  we  are  subject  to 
a  veritable  flood  of  criticism  of  the  quality  and  size 
of  our  coal  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  in  addition 
to  these  difficulties  our  tonnage  has  fallen  off  and 
our  already  lost  or  disappearing  net  profit  is  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  a  growing  overhead  per  ton,  due  •  to 
lessened  output. 

Looking  ahead,  we  see  a  suspension  of  mining 
likely  to1  develop  on  April  1st,  with  an  almost  cer¬ 
tain  reduction  in  price,  of  coal  when  mining  is  re¬ 
sumed,  and  probably  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  both  of  which  mean 
that  the  retailer  will  have  to  absorb  a  heavy  inven¬ 
tory  loss  on  whatever  stock  of  coal  is  in  his  pos¬ 
session  when  mining  operations  are  resumed  on  the 
new  wage  scale  and  when  the  new  freight  rates  be¬ 
come  effective. 

Clear  Thinking  and  Cooperation  Needed. 

This  view  of  conditions  confronting  the  retail  coal 
merchant  would  be  a  picture  of  gloom  if  it  were  not 
that  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  essential  factors 
in  the  distribution  of  a  necessity  of  life,  and  that 
our  difficutlies  can  be  solved  by  clear  thinking  and 
by  cooperation. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
coal  business  when  the  need  for  cooperation  between 
producers  and  their  distributors  (ourselves)  has  been 
so  great,  and  as  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able,  to  say  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
anthracite  producers  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
force  of  our  request  in  behalf .  of  the  retailer,  for 
consideration  of  our  viewpoint  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  maintenance  of  time-worn  policies,  .or 
adoption  of  new  policies,  affecting  the  distribution 
or  consumption  of  their  product. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  the  public  will  not  con¬ 
tinuously  accept  an  unsatisfactory  product,  and  when 
a  time  of  plenty  follows  a  period  of  shortage  the 
buyer  will  exact  toll  from  the  seller  who  has  hitherto 
had  the  upper  hand.  The  application  of  this  truth 
to  our  present  situation  is  too  clear  to  require  fur¬ 
ther  exposition.  . 

Now,  what  are  the  remedies  and  what  part  does 
the  association  play  in  their  application? 

The  Question  of  Lower  Freight  Rates. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  demand,  specific  freight  rate 
reductions  for  many  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  that 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  railroading  costs  and 
profits  to  act  intelligently,  and  without  such  knowl¬ 
edge  our  interference  could  very  properly  be  criti¬ 
cised  and  resented  just  as  we  would  be  resentful 
of  arbitrary  pressure  upon  us  by  groups  or  individ¬ 
uals  not  familiar  with  our  costs  and  profits.  There- 
fore  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  urging  t  e 
greatest  possible  reduction  in  freight  rates  compatible 


with  the  interests  of  our  transportation  service,  the 
efficiency  and  prosperity  of  which  is  essential  to 
National  prosperity. 

Likewise,  we  shall  not  inject  ourselves  into  the 
wage  controversy  between  the  producers  and  miners, 
though  we  will  very  properly  do  all  in  our  power 
to  circulate  authentic  information  to  the  press  and 
the  coal  consuming  public  regarding  the  points  at 
issue.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  dictate  the  price 
at  which  coal  shall  be  sold. 

However,  we  shall  and  have  projected  ourselves 
into  the  question  of  preparation,  and  are  assured 
by  the  chairman  of  the  general  policies  committee 
of  the  anthracite  operators  that  we  will  be  asked 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject  of  preparation 
of  anthracite  coal. 

In  this  matter  of  preparation,  our  position  can  be 
briefly  stated:  First  we  believe  that  standards  of 
preparation,  assuring  the  public  of  an  acceptable  and 
satisfactory  product,  must  be  established  and  must 
be  maintained.  Second,  we  hold  that  standards  must 
be  uniform.  Third,  we  urge  the  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  shipping  coal  carrying  in  size  from 
standards  established  over  years  of  usage,  unless 
and  until  a  resizing  program  is  developed. 

Fewer  Sizes  Favored. 

We  favor  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes 
of  domestic  coal,  and  at  this  point  I  am  glad  to 
announce  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
(in  conjunction  with  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association)  have  offered  to  produce  and 
will  distribute  a  resized  product,  eliminating  pea  coal 
by  including  the  large  pea  coal  in  the  new  range  size 
(which  will  sell  at  50  cents  below  the  chestnut 
price)  and  in  which  the  undersize  coal  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  maximum  of  12-15  per  cent,  ^and  in¬ 
cluding  the  small  pea  coal  in  an  improved  “heater” 
coal  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes, 

In  addition  to  this  program  we  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  the  producers  in  an  educational  way, 
having  in  mind  the  possibility  of  creating  a  more 
widespread  recognition  of  the  economy  of.  use  of 
the  cheaper  sizes  of  coal  for  domestic  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  a  more  general  use  of  the  various  makes 
and  types  of  furnaces  capable  of  burning  small  coal, 
which  have  been  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  recognized  by  the  architect  and  builder. 

I  am  confident  that  organized  effort .  along  these 
lines,  through  the  medium  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  associations  of  manufacturers  of 
furnaces  and  heaters,  will  eventually  make  itself 
felt,  and  bring  about  a  condition  where  the  majority 
of  installations  for  heating  purposes,  whether  in 
apartments  or  residential  buildings,  will  be  capable 
of  burning  the  smaller  coal,  rather  than  the  con¬ 
tinued  installations  of  present  conventional  type  of 
egg  coal  burner. 

Government  Fuel  Yard  to  Be  Investigated. 

Our  governmental  relations  committee  has  been 
active  in  opposing  the  purchase  of  land  now.  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  in  Washington, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  an  investigation 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Bureau  of 
L'eonomy,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  desirability 
of  continuation  of  that  Governmental  venture  in  the 
coal  business.  Also,  at  our  request,  the  bill  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Fuel  Yard  has 
been  held  up  by  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Min¬ 


ing,  which  had  already  favorably  reported  upon 
the'  bill,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  agree  upon  the 
date  that  public  hearings  will  be  held,  at  which 
time  the  retailers’  viewpoint  will,  for  the  first  time, 
be  presented  to  Congress. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  average 
retail  dealer  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Fuel  Yard  continues  to  exist  and  to  publish 
fictitious  reports  of  economies  resulting  therefrom,  in¬ 


stead  of  admitting  that  this  business  venture,  like 
the  Shipping  Eoard,  Federal  Railway  Operation, 
etc.,  was  a  war  time  activity,  expensive  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  and  unjustifiable  except  in  the  stress  of  war, 
municipalities  in  all  sections  of  the  country  will 
point  to  it  as  indicative  of  what  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  establishing  local  coal  yards  under  mu¬ 
nicipal  authority. 

The  activities  of  our  public  information  committee 
will  be  reported  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  Richard  J.  Wulff,  Brooklyn,  for  which  reason 
I  will  not  touch  upon  this  activity,  except  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  creating  a  clear  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  their  ability  to  protect 
themselves  securely  against  high  prices  or  a  shortage, 
by  ordering  now  enough  coal  to  last  until  May  15th, 
by  which  date  any  mine  strike  or  suspension  will 
either  be  settled  dr  will  cease  to  interest  consumers 
of  coal  for  the  time  being,  except  for  industrial 
needs. 

The  committee  on  statistics  have  arranged  for  the 
publication  of  our  simplified  and  complete  uniform 
accounting  systems,  both  of  which  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  director,  and  will  be  reported  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  within  a  short  time.. 

Looking  to  the  future  and  considering  your  prob¬ 
lem  as  an  anthracite  problem,  that  being  chiefly  the 
business  of  this  section  of  .  the  State,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  our  available  tonnage  at  the 
mines  is  practically  stationary  and  the  Retail  Coal 
Trade  as  a  whole  is  facing  the  problem  of  maintain¬ 
ing  profits  by  decreased  costs  of  operation,  rather 
than  by  increasing  sales  and  thereby  reducing  costs 
through  lessened  overhead.  We  who  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  know  that  competition  exists  and  that  it  is 
keen,  and  that  competition  will  spell  “disaster’  for 
the  coal  merchant  who  cannot  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  his  competitors. 

Therefore,  know  your  costs,  cut  them  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  determine  upon  a  fair  price,  and  having  de¬ 
termined  such  a  price  maintain  it  and  show  your 
ability  as  merchants  to  merchandise  your  product 
on  a  foundation  of  good  will  established  by  quality, 
service  and  a  square  deal. 


Lewis  Asked  to  Resign. 

Union  miners  who  are  undergoing  privation  as  a 
result  of  idleness  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  work 
is  much  more  plentiful  in  the  non-union  fields  and 
that  the  men  employed  there  are  usually  able  to 
make  a  good  living  for  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Many  are  coming  around  to  the  view  that 
membership  in  the  U.  M.  W.  under  its  present  man¬ 
agement  is  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  blessing.  In 
some  sections,  like  the  New  River  and  Upper  Po¬ 
tomac  fields,  they  are  deserting  the  union  by  the 
thousands,  either  as  individuals  or  by  surrendering 
their  charters. 

Even  in  the  organized  districts  of  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  quite  a  few  mines  are  now  working  on  the 
1917  scale,  the  men  having  agreed  to  a  reduction  in 
order  to  get  work.  In  that  field  the  disaffection  seems 
to  be  growing,  and  even  some  of  the  local  leaders 
are  severely  criticising  their  national  officials.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  telegram  recently  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lewis  by  a  board  member  of  sub-district  5, 
which  includes  some  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Punx- 
sutawney,  Pa. 

This  message  calls  upon  Lewis  to  stop  his 
“nefarious  work  of  destruction  and  resign.  It  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying:  “I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  thing 
for  you  to  send  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  you 
and  your  gang  are  squandering  in  fighting  Alexander 
Howat  and  the  Kansas  miners,  into  this  district  so 
that  the  miners  and  their  families  who  are  in  desti¬ 
tute  circumstances  may  buy  food  and  clothing  for 
their  children.” 


The  Jeddo-Highland  Coal  Co.,  operating  the 
Markle  collieries  at  Jeddo,  Pa.,  announces  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  25  cents  a  ton  in  the  price  of  egg.  stove 
and  chestnut,  and  10  cents  in  pea  coal,  effective 
January  25th.  The  new  prices  except  on  pea  coal 
are  still  above  the  circular  and  are  as  follows :  Egg 
coal,  $8.40;  stove,  $8.65;  chestnut,  $8.65;  pea  coal, 
$6.15. 
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COMMENT  ON  RESIZING 


Figures  Showing  Changing  Fashion  in  Coal 
Required  by  the  Trade. 


This  is  a  weighty  subject,  not  to  be  disposed  of 
hastily,  and  yet  it  is  evolutionary  rather  than  revo¬ 
lutionary.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  industry 
there  has  been  a  process  of  change  in  regard  to 
sizes  and  this  will  continue  to  the  end  in  all  prob¬ 
ability. 


The  early  records  show  the  proportionate  amount 
of  coal  shipped  in  each  size  was  as  follows :  m  1883, 
for  instance — 


Lump  . 

Per  cent 

Steamboat  . 

Broken  . 

Egg  . 

Large  stove  . 

Small  stove  . 

Nut  .  11  A 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat  . 

Twenty  years  later  'it  had  changed  to  this: 

Per  cent 

Lump  .  393 

Broken  .  g  27 

Ess  . 1244 

Stove  . 18.45 

Nut  .  1 7  99 

£ea  . 13*34 

Buckwheat  No.  1  .  14 17 

Smaller  .  1151 

Steamboat,  it  will  be  seen,  had  passed  out  and 
stove  accounted  for  less  than  large  stove  and  small 
stove  formerly  did. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Lump  .  005 

Broken  .  4  ? 


Egg 
Stove 
Nut  . 
Pea  . 


14.3 

19.7 

25.6 

9.2 


No.  1  Buckwheat  .  144 

No.  2  Buckwheat  .  72 

No.  3  Buckwheat  .  35 

B°iler  . as 

Other  .  2  2 

As  we  see,  the  old  steamboat  size  has  disappeared 
lump  is  a  negligible  proportion,  and  even  broken  is 
practically  out  of  the  market  in  many  quarters,  a 
little  over  4  per  cent  as  against  14  per  cent  some 
forty  years  ago.  No  less  than  36.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  is  below  pea,  as  compared  with  5  per  cent  forty 
years  ago. 


Slow  Growth  of  Domestic  Sizes. 

It  is  only  by  developing  the  small  coal  business 

at  the  anthracite  tonnage  has  been  increased  to 
any  material  degree  in  recent  years.  Take  away 
the  nearly  40  per  cent  of  small  coal  and  the  extent 
ot  the  shipments  fall  back,  to  a  little  over  40  000  000 
tons,  an  amount  done  in  1892,  showing  a  gain  of 
only  about  30  per  cent  in  30  years,  for  the  domestic 

SiXf  sizes  for  that  year  were  just  about 
oU,UUU,0(J0  tons. 

There  are  still  some  who  remember  the  large 
handsome  product  known  as  steamboat  coal.  It 
was  easy  to  separate  the  slate  from  the  coal  when 
that,  size  was  made,  it  being  about  as  large  as  a 
man  s  head.  The  proposition  was  much  different 
from  picking  slate  out  of  nut,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  smaller  sizes. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  proper  use  of 
anthracite  that  coal  used  in  a  certain  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  must  be  as  nearly  uniform  in  size  as  possible, 
to  secure  the  best  results.  This  will  always  stand 
against  too  great  a  merging  of  the  sizes  and  instead 
ot  undertaking  to  have  four  sizes  instead  of  eight 
by  combining  pairs  of  sizes,  the  scientific  plan’ 
would  be  to  establish  four  entirely  different  sizes 
ftut^here  we  come  against  the  practical  proposition 
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of 


that  the  consumer  does  not  want  to  have-  the  steam 

sizes  changed. 

Of  course  it  is  a  standing  grievance  of  the  trade 
that  there  is  not  enough  demand  for  the  steam 
sizes,  but  such  as  there  is  is  firmly  wedded  to  cer¬ 
tain  sizes.  One  boiler  plant  is  equipped  for  No.  1 
buckwheat,  another  for  No.  2,  while  another  wants 
No.  3.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  first  plant  could 
use  No.  3  as  well  as  No.  I,  or  that  the  plant  using 
No.  2  could  use  either  No.  1  or  No  3  for  this  is 
no  time  to  force  goods  on  an  unwilling  buyer. 

Limited  Scope  of  Changes. 

If  the  steam  plant  owner  cannot  secure  the  anthra¬ 
cite  that  he  wants  he  will  turn  to  bituminous.  So 
the  proposition  narrows  down  to  preparing  only  two 
sizes  of  domestic  coal,  and  even  that  would  involve 
a  large  amount  of  expense  in  changing  breaker  equip¬ 
ment  and  practically  all  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  no  producer  or 
distributor  might  be  at  a  disadvantage,  for  if  some 
collieries  were  making  two  or  four  new  sizes  while 
others  held  to  the  eight  old  sizes  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  would  have  ten  or  twelve  different  sizes  of 
coal  to  provide  for.  He  would  be  worse  off  than 
at  present,  and  his  cost  and  expense  records  would 
be  as  intricate  as  an  income-tax  blank. 

The  development  on  a  more  or  less  sturdy  basis 
of  a  demand  for  small  sizes  has  been  a  great  fea¬ 
ture  for  the  producers,  serving  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  the  domestic  sizes. 

There  has  always  been  complaint  about  the  cost 
of  coal,  even  when  it  was  delivered  into  cellars  of 
seaboard  cities  at  a  price  between  $4.75  and  $6  per 
ton,  but  the  margin  for  the  producers  was  very  scanty 
in  those  days  and  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
increasing  steadily. 

Need  for  Selling  Small  Coals. 

Can  you  imagine  what  the  selling  price  of  stove 
coal  would  have  to  be  today  if  chestnut  and  every¬ 
thing  smaller  should  be  thrown  on  the  dirt  bank, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  industry? 
Remembering,  too,  that  in  those  days  the  largest 
and  best  seams  of  coal  were  worked,  as  compared 
with  the  smaller  ones  of  today. 

Everyone  can  see  that  the  reduction  of  sizes  would 
have  certain  advantages  for  the  producers  and  for 
the  retail  coal  merchants,  just  as  we  may  see  the 
opportunity  for  reforms  in  various  other  directions. 

I  he  solid  fact  stands  out,  however,  that  the  large 
concern  looking  forward  to  years  of  business  ac- 
L  vitymust  ever  keep  prominently  in  mind  the  ques- 
,on  .Will  it  Pay?”  Will  it  pay  the  mine  operator 
to  change  his  screens  to  meet  a  demand  passed  on 
to  him  with  more  or  less  public  support?  Will  it 
pay  the  yard  owner  to  make  the  modest  changes 
required  on  account  of  a  change  in  sizing? 

We  must  remember  that  the  sizing  arrangements 
will  not  change  the  character  of  the  coal.  It  is 
the  same  structure  tfiat  was  created  centuries  ago. 
the  application  of  certain  pressure  in  the  breakers 
wi  cause  it  to  crack  into  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  large  sizes  and  a  certain  proportion  of  small 
sizes,  and  any  new  rulings  will  not  make  the  small 
sizes  any  larger,  greatly  though  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  mine  operators  to  have  all  their  ton¬ 
nage  come  out  chestnut  or  larger. 

.  y®  ™ust  remember  that  while  the  attitude  of  the 
initial  interests  may  sometimes  appear  arbitrary  they 
are  governed  by  the  best  legal,  financial  and  engi¬ 
neering  advice. 

The  anthracite  interests  have  been  tried  bv  fire 
on  many  occasions  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
have  through  with  flying  colors.  On  a  few  occa¬ 
sions  they  have  been  defeated,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
per  cent  contracts.  The  change  in  that  case  was 
certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  is  every¬ 
where  recognized  at  the  present  time. 

So  we  should  all  be  very  cautious  in  tendering  any 
advice  on  this  theme,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  opera¬ 
tors,  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the  coal  that 
they  produce  based  on  their  records  for  years  past 
*  °  proportion  of  breakage  in  various  circum- 
l  a  Pt°S,tl0n  t0  size  UP  the  probable 

in  the  Tl  th?n  °thers  can-  even  if  engaged 

m  the  distribution  of  tonnage. 

Certainly  no  change  should  be  made  that  would 


tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  domestic  coal  by  throw-  1 
ing  too  large  a  burden  on  the  larger  sizes.  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  that  the  present  price  is  too  high 
to  suit  the  public  fancy  and  you  do  not  wish  to 
be  the  bumper  to  absorb  any  more  shocks  put  forth 
by  indignant  customers. 


NEW  ANTHRACITE  BREAKER 


Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  Has  One 
Nearing  Completion  at  Coaldale. 

La  ns  ford,  Pa.,  Jan.  26.— The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  new 
breaker  at  Coaldale  that  will  replace  one  destroyed 
by  fire  last  May.  The  new  breaker  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  region  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  type.  It  is  expected  that  operations  will 
begin  about  April  1st. 

The  new  structure  is  fireproof  throughout.  It  has 
a  structural  steel  frame,  covered  with  asbestos  pro¬ 
tected  metal,  both  sides  and  roof.  The  floors  are  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  200  windows,  each  11x12 
feet,  are  steel  sash,  glazed  with  ribbed  wire  glass. 

Nearly  2,500  tons  of  steel  were  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  breaker,  which  has  50,000  square  feet 
of  concrete  floor  and  is  seven  stories  high.  Iron 
stairways  lead  from  the  top  to  bottom  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  while  a  large  elevator  is  being  installed  for  the 
carrying  of  freight  as  well  as  employes. 

The  breaker  will  be  driven  by  a  500-horsepower 
electric  motor,  the  jigs  by  two  300-horsepower  motors 
and  the  head  house  by  one  300-horsepower  motor,  a 
central  control  _  room  being  located  on  the  ground 
floor.  .  Pipe  coils,  representing  30,000  square  feet  of 
radiation,  will  be  used  to  heat  the  building. 


Smith  &  Hendrickson  Begin  Business. 

Smith  &  Hendrickson,  with  offices  at  11  Broad¬ 
way,  is  a  new  firm  in  the  New  York  wholesale  trade, 
the  principals  being  W.  I.  Smith  and  B.  C.  Hendrick¬ 
son,  who  have  been  well  and  favorably  known  in 
local  coal  circles  for  many  years  past.  Both  began 
in  the  retail  end  and  branched  out  into  the  whole¬ 
sale  business. 

Mr.  Smith  was  for  seven  years  with  Theodore  F. 
Tone,  formerly  a  prominent  dealer  in  Harlem,  going 
from  there  to  Curtis  &  Blaisdell  and  later  to  Borden 
&  Lovell,  with  which  firm  he  has  been  identified 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  became  associated  with  Curtis 
&  Blaisdell  in  1901  and  retained  that  connection 
for  seven  years.  He  was  then  New  York  sales 
agent  of  the  Duncan-Spangler  Co.  for  six  years.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  identified  with 
Borden  &  Lovell. 

The  new  firm  has  been  appointed  exclusive  sales 
agents  for  the  Laurel  Quemahoning  coal,  pro- 
duced  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
addition  will  carry  on  a  general  wholesale  business, 
handling  the  better  grades  of  bituminous  and  anthra¬ 
cite. 


Their  telephone  numbers  are  Bowling  Green  9988 
and  9989. 


Would  Abolish  Rate  Differential. 

At  the  rate  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,  W.  J.  Thompson,  secretary  of 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators’  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  independent  producers,  asked  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  in  rates  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  claiming  that  the  higher  rates  on 
lard  coal  was  unjust  to  householders  and  that  the 
higher  rates  per  ton  mile  on  the  steam  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite  forced  them,  at  all  times,  to  sell  hard  coal 
tor  steam  purposes  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  He  stated  that  the  operators  affiliated  with 
railroad  companies  were  in  favor  of  maintaining 
higher  rates  on  anthracite  than  on  bituminous  coal 
mile  for  mile. 


Charles  F  Waterbury,  head  of  the  retail  coa 
fDav>d  Waterbury  &  Son,  Stamford,  Conn, 
died  last  Tuesday  of  pneumonia.  He  was  67  year' 

fi!f;„r.iLS“n<lan‘ of  an  o!d  a,,<i  pro'”in“ 
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Trying  to  Adjust  Old  Demurrage  Claims. 

Committee  Will  Undertake  to  Arrive  at  Equitable  Basis  for  Settlement  of  Bills 
Against  Members  of  the  Old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 


A  committee  of  bituminous  shippers  will  endeavor 
to  expedite  the  settlement  of  railroad  demurrage 
claims  against  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and 
individual  members  thereof,  and  funds  are  being 
raised  with  which  to  employ  accountants  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  proper  basis  of  adjustment  r 

W.  A.  Marshall,  head  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co., 
New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  dhe 
other  members  are  John  Crichton,  president  of  the 
Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
Harry  J.  Hughes,  New  York  manager  for  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  Norton.  ... 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  committee, 
under  date  of  January  23rd,  to  all  those  concerned : 

“Because  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  demurrage  bills  rendered  by  the 
railroads,  computed  by  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  following  the  adjustment  ordered  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  the  months 
Tanuary  to  April,  inclusive,  1919,  many  shippers  have 
declined  to  pay  the  same,  and  a  deadlock  practically 
exists  between  shippers,  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Admims- 
tration  and  the  old  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

“There  is  no  desire  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  just 
obligation,  but  shippers  have  not  been  able  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  bills  with  their  records.  Voluminous  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  had  with  the  accounting  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  various  railroads  which  seems  to  add  to 
the  confusion  rather  than  to  point  a  solution. 

Bills  Increased  Since  First  Rendered. 

“Where  shippers  expected  a  reduction  m _  the 
amount  of  the  original  bills  submitted  by  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  in  many  cases  the  amounts 
were  multiplied  several  times,  upon  being  rehgured 
and  reapportioned  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

“The  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  is  attempting 
to  collect  these  demurrage  charges  from  the  in¬ 
dividuals  and  also  to  hold  responsible  the  now  bank¬ 
rupt  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange.  In  all  probability, 
shippers  will  be  liable  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
collections  made  on  the  basis  of  present  bills,  unless 
they  can  show  them  to  be  incorrectly  figured 

“If  this  demurrage  should  be  cleared  up,  the  old 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  would  be  freed  from  the 
claim  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  a  dividend 
could  be  declared  to  its  creditors  from  money  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee. 

“Everyone  seems  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 


have  these  accounts  cleared  from  their  books  if  they 
can  satisfy  themselves  of  the  amount  due,  under  the 
tariffs  of  the  railroads  and  the  rules  of  the  Exchange, 
AND  THIS  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  ONLY 
BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  SHIPPERS, 
ACTING  TOGETHER  AND  VIEWING  THE 
MATTER  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
SHIPPER  RATHER  THAN  FROM  THAT  OF 
THE  RAILROADS. 

“This  situation  existing,  the  undersigned  have  con¬ 
stituted  themselves  a  committee  to  endeavor  to  effect 
an  adjustment  of  the  matter,  and  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“That  all  those  who  have  been  billed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  this  Exchange  demurrage  and  having  bills 
in  dispute,  join  together  and  employ  the.  necessary 
accountants,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
is  the  proper  basis  for  the  demurrage  charges  and 
to  see  that  that  basis  is  applied  in  a  proper  and  just 
manner  in  each  case. 

Revisions  Believed  Likely. 


“The  committee  feels  you  will  agree  with  it  on 
the  desirability  of  having  this  done ;  that  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  not  only  clearing  your  records  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  account  but  will  very  likely  result  in  there  being 
presented,  to  you  a  bill  for  these  charges  much  less 
in  amount  than  has  been  sent  you  by  the  railroads 
or  the  Exchange. 

“To  accomplish  the  objects  aimed  at,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  organize  a  force  of  accountants,  in  charge 
of  someone  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  de¬ 
murrage  matter,  to  meet  the  expense  of  which  a  con¬ 
tribution  based  upon  five  per  cent  (5%).  of  the 
demurrage  bills  rendered  by  the  railroads  is  to  be 
sent,  to  the  committee.  Checks  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  W.  A.  Marshall,  Chairman,  25  Beaver  Street, 
New  York  City. 

“Unless  we  act  in  a  collective  way  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter  it  will  probably  drag  along  for  years  as  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  and  the  bills 
will  eventually  have  to  be  paid  at  the  railroads  fig¬ 
ures,  with  interest  for  the  whole  period. 

“In  case  a  sufficient  sum  to  handle  the  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  not  subscribed,  your  check  will  be  re¬ 
turned. 

“All  expenditures  will  be  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  committee.” 


TUG  RIVER  MEETING 

Southern  West  Virginia  Operators  Re-elect 
All  Their  Retiring  Officers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tug  River  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  was  held  at  Welch,  W.  Va.,  Janu¬ 
ary  18th,  with  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  selected 
for  the  coming  year:  A.  B.  Rawn,  Huntington  W. 

Va  ■  A.  F.  Leckie,  Welch,  W.  Va.;  J.  T.  Wilson, 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.;  H.  E.  Harman,  Tazewell  Va  ; 

H.  A.  McCoy,  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va.;  George  Wolfe, 
Beckley  W.Va. ;  H.  F.  Warden,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. ; 

L.  Epperly,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  C.  H.  Harman, 
Tazewell,  Va. 

The  executive  committee  afterwards  met  and  re¬ 
elected  A.  B.  Rawn,  president ;  A.  F.  Leckie,  vice- 
president;  C.  C.  Morfit,  secretary,  and  John  T.  Wil¬ 
son.  treasurer.  , 

A.  B.  Rawn  was  elected  the  association  member 

of  the  executive  committee  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association,  and  C.  C.  Morfit  was  named  as 

alternate.  , 

Many  matters  of  interest  to  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were  brought  up  and  questions  relating  to  the 
coal  business  generally  were  discussed  at  some  length. 

Consideration  was  given  to  House  Bill  3721,  re¬ 
cently  introduced,  which  provides  a  permanent 
Government  Fuel  Yard  at  Washington.  This  bill  is 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  proper  for  the 
Government  to  engage  in  general  business,  and  is 
simply  a  move  on  the  part  of  some  politicians  that 
may  result  in  the  establishment  of  bureaus  for  coal, 
merchandise  and  what  not  all  over  the  country^ 
Another  matter  was  that  of  the  Ohio  Rate  Case, 
now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part,  of  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Operators  to  widen  the  differential  on 
railroad  rates  on  all  coal  going  west.  It  is  a  vital 
question  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  as  a  whole, 
as  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  approximately  35c. 
a  ton  on  all  coal  going  through  and  to  Ohio  and  a 
loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the 
business  interests  of  West  V  irginia.  .  . 

The  membership  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  association 
had  been  handled  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


Long  Credits  Not*  for  Coal  Trade. 

It  is  said  that  one  large  industrial  corporation  is 
encouraging  customers  to  buy  its  products  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  accept  their  contracts  on  the  basis  of  25  per 
cent  cash  and  the  remainder  spread  out  over  a  year 
or  eighteen  months.  The  six  per  cent  on  their  notes 
amounts  to  more  than  the  interest  on  the  money,  if 
allowed  to  remain  idle  in  the  bank,  and  in  addition 
there  is  the  profit  on  the  goods  sold.  When  the 
company  has  reduced  its  balance  to  the  point  where 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  finance  the  transactions  with¬ 
out  assistance,  the  customers’  notes  are  discounted. 

Probably  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  coal  men 
to  offer  special  credit  terms  to  their  customers,  based 
on  ability  to  re-finance  themselves  at  the  banks,  as 
banks  do  not  think  very  well  of  coal  trade  loans 
based  only  on  the  tonnage  itself.  Another  reason 
why  this  plan  is  not  applicable  to  the  coal  trade  is 
that  consumers  will  not  buy  coal  unless  they  need 
it,  no  matter  on  what  terms  it  is  offered.  And  when 
a  manufacturer  does  need  coal  it  is  not  necessary  to 
offer  him  any  special  inducements  to  buy. 

In  brief,  revival  in  the  coal  trade  is  contingent  upon 
revival  in  other  lines,  and  methods  that  prove  ef¬ 
fective  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  some  com¬ 
modities  will  not  work  here. 


Rate  Cut  Not  a  Cure-All. 

Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  disagrees  with  those  who  think  that  high 
freight  rates  are  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
better  business.  In  a  recent  address  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  he  said: 

“It  is  very  important  not  only  for  the  railroads, 
but  for  the  public,  to  be  just  and  without  prejudice 
and  to  realize  that  there  are  a  great  many  factors 
besides  rates  which  are  affecting  business  today. 

“A  sweeping  reduction  in  all  rates  would  not,  in 
my  judgment,  at  this  time  increase  business,  for 
many  other  things  must  be  settled  before  we  obtain 
what  all  desire— that  is,  a  complete  revival  of  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country. 

“I  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  various  foreign 
questions,  which  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  adjust¬ 
ment  by  the  conference  now  going  on  in  Washington; 
the  tariff  question,  which  Congress  has  now  in  hand, 
and  which  is  most  difficult;  the  tax  question,  which 
has  been  partially  settled  and  is  even  more  difficult 
than  this  railroad  rate  question,  and  the  general  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  world.” 


Raymond  W.  Olcott  has  been  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  Phelps  Coal  Co.,  which  carries  on  a  retail 
business  at  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


Some  Are  Too  Close. 

We  have  sometimes  referred  to  the  spirit  of 
penury  which  hovers  like  an  ominous  tradition  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  trade.  Some  have  under¬ 
taken  to  give  a  personal  application  to  such  allusions 
but  the  matter  is  of  more  widespread  interest  than 
that.  It  is  a  point  that  a  good  many  concerns  are 
“too  close”  for  their  own  good. 

Only  recently  we  had  an  interview  with  a 
prominent  coal  man,  one  of  the  most  successful,  who 
told  us  that  he  got  his  start  in  business  because  the 
head  of  the  concern  with  which  he  had  obtained  a 
very -fair  sort  of  position,  duties  and  responsibilities 
considered,  some  25  years  ago,  declared  that  $1,500  a 
year  was  enough  for  any  salesman  and  declined  to 

give  him  any  more.  , 

So  he  started  out  on  his  own  account  and  there 
have  been  many  times  when  his  earnings  for.  extended 
periods  have  averaged  over  $1,500  a  week,  instead  o 

3  SuTely  it  must  be  detrimental  to  a  concern  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  have  its  best  men  drift  off  whenever 
they  can  establish  new  connections. 

Tanuary  18th  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
John  R  Buchtel,  distinguished  in  educa+ional  circles 
as  the  founder  of  Buchtel  University  and  known  in 
the  coal  trade  as  one  of  the  pioneer  operators  of 
Ohio  Mr  Buchtel  was  born  in  Summit  county  and 
died  in  Akron,  Ohio,  May  23,  1892,  being  always 
identified  with  that  section  as  a  place  of  residence, 
but  interested  in  the  Hocking.  Valley  coal  fields  dur¬ 
ing  his  period  of  business  activity. 

Only  168,099  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  shipped 
offshore  in  December. 
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Middle  Atlantic  States  Have  a  Winter  of 
Moderate  Severity. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  folks  in  the  coal  trade 
generally  hear  considerable  about  weather  conditions. 

1  e  111  the  early  part  of  the  winter  there  will  be 
a  measure  of  satisfaction  expressed  in  certain  trade 
circles  as  to  severe  weather  coming  later,  when  we 
reach  the  mid-winter  period  without  severe  weather 
being  particularly  noticeable  there  is  bound  to  be 
much  comment  to  the  effect  that  climatic  conditions 
are  not  as  they  used  to  be. 

But,  after  all,  who  can  remember  more  than  four 
or  five  severe  winter  seasons  in  even  an  extended 
number  of  years,  even  25  years  or  so?  The 
Weather  Bureau  records  indicate  'that  severe  weather 
in  seaboard  territory  is  to  be  found  only  in  places 
of  high  altitude,  and  frigid  conditions  in  mo=t  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  general  neighborhood  have  but  a  limited 
duration.  We  all  have  impressions  as  to  severe 
weather  m  the  past,  but  that  is  probably  due  to  the 
more  extreme  conditions  of  a  certain  occasion  mak¬ 
ing  a  greater  impression  than  those  which  were 
merely  normal. 

Not  Stormy  Every  Day. 

The  stormy  night  that  you  landed  at  Schenectady 
with  the  wind  blowing  about  40  miles  an  hour,  plenty 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  more  falling,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  down  close  to  zero,  the  night  when  the 
railroad  men  were  gossiping  as  to  the  lateness  of 
the  Empire”  and  the  “Century”,  was  not  the  tvpical 
weather  of  the  winter  season.  There  are  other  days 
when  it  is  merely  moderately  cold,  other  days  when 
a  sudden  .  thaw  puts  everything  afloat,  other  days 
when  a  disagreeable  winter  fog  is  to  be  contended 
with,,  instead  of  the  bright,  frosty  conditions  of  a 
cold  day  m  the  snowy  season. 

One  thing  that  trade  commentors  who  take  the 
weather  as  their  theme  must  remember  is  that  in  the 
cities  severe  weather  conditions  are  much  less  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  the  country.  Only  when  a  high  wind 
prevails  is  the  full  extent  of  cold  weather  realized. 

(  'n  bright,  quiet  days  the  city  resident  is  apt  to 
underestimate  the  conditions  prevailing  only  a  few 
miles  out  of  town:  The  New  Yorker  who  travels 
to  Montclair  or  New  Rochelle  will  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence,  while  those  who  continue  their  journey  to 
Morristown  or  Mt.  Kisco,  who  get  back  from  the 
influence  of  salt  air  and  also  reach  a  higher  altitude, 
observe  a  still  more  distinct  difference. 

We  must  not  conclude  that  the  demand  for  coal 
has  ceased  when  a  few  bright  days  warm  things  up 
<>n  the  sunny  side  of  the  Washington  Building. 


RETAILERS  MISREPRESENTED 


New  Coke  Ovens  Introduced. 

The  Franco-Belgian  Coke  Oven  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  in  Brussels,  has  recently  completed  the 
installation  of  a  battery  of  eight  by-product  coke 
ovens  of  the  Piette  type  at  St.  Louis.  They  were 
buiit  for  the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  Corporation,  and  are  in  the 
"at“re  of  an  experiment.  While  thare  are  more  than 
1,500  of  these  ovens  in  operation  in  Europe,  they 
have  never  before  been  introduced  in  this  country, 
and  some  modifications  in  design  were  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  American  usages  and  American  coal. 

A  new  company  known  as  the  Belgian-American 
^oke  Oven  Corporation  has  been  organized  to  ex- 
p  oit  the  ovens  in  the  United  States.  This  company 
also  controls  a  recently  patented  Piette  oven  which 
is  said  to  be  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  European 
type. 

.. F-  ;S-  Landstreet,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  is  actively  interested  in  the 
new  enterprise. 


Statement  of  Miners  President  Gives  Public 
Wrong  Idea  of  Their  Profits. 

President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  in  the  course 
ot  his  address  at  the  anthracite  minners’  convention 
in  Shamokin  last  week,  after  asserting  that  the 
mine  workers  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
Pelds  received  but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  price  paid  for  coal  by  the  consumer,  said : 

“For  instance,  yesterday  in  Philadelphia  a  man 
told  me  he  paid  $14.75  that  day  for  a  ton  of 
bituminous  nut  coal,  delivered  at  his  home  and 
that  the  miners  in  Central  Pennsylvania  from 
President  Brophy’s  district  did  not  receive  more 
than  $1  a  ton  for  the  mining  of  the  coal,  and 
the.  entire  cost  of  that  ton  of  coal  delivered  in 
Philadelphia — nut  coal,  understand — screened  and 
sold  to  the  consumer  for  $14.75  did  not  exceed 
$1.75  at  the  mines.  Who  gets  the  rest  of  it?” 

Now  who  ever  heard  of  bituminous  nut  coal  be¬ 
ing  sold  for  domestic  purposes  in  Philadelphia,  and 
w  io  ever  heard  of  any  being  produced  in  central 
Pennsylvania?  Most  of  the  mines  in  that  field  do 
not  screen  their  coal,  and  those  that  do  usually  make 
only  two  sizes— lump  and  slack. 

We  believe  in  the  last  year  or  so  one  or  two 
companies  have  installed  screens  for  making  inter¬ 
mediate  sizes  and  have  sought  to  introduce  their  coal 
to  domestic  users  as  a  substitute  for  anthracite  But 
even  if  these  efforts  have  met  with  some  success  the 
tonnage  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison 

",  J ,,  Jonnage  of  domestic  anthracite  sold  in 
Philadelphia. 

Evidently  Got  Mixed  Up. 

Probably  what,  happened  was  that  somebody  told 
l  Ir.  Lewis  he  paid  $14.75  for  a  ton  of  nut  coal,  and 
the  miners  president,  being  a  citizen  of  the  Middle 
V\  est,  where  bituminous  is  used  largely  for  domestic 
purposes,  supposed  the  other  fellow  was  talking 
about  that  kind  of  coal,  when  in  reality  he  meant 
anthracite.  It  is,  of  course,  only  fair  to  give  Mr. 

cwis  the.  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  assume  that  he 
was  misinformed. 

But  m  any  event,  for  a  man  of  his  prominence  to 
make  such  a  statement  was  bound  to  put  the  retail 
trade  in  a  bad  light,  for  there  is  a  difference  of  $13 
between  the  figure  mentioned  as  the  price  of  the  coal 
at  the  mines  and  the  price  said  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  consumer.  After  allowing  for  the  freight  there 
is  a  difference  of  some  $10. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  of  the  coal  which 
retails  in  Philadelphia  -at  around  $14  per  gross  ton 
costs  the  retailers  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  at  the 
mines,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  make  a  net  profit  of 
more  than  25  cents  a  ton  on  an  average.  Yet  the 
public  ,s  led  to  believe  from  Mr.  Lewis’s  remarks 
that  their  normal  margin  is  $10  a  ton,  which  would 
mean  a  clear  profit  of  say  $7. 

And  this  idea  is  being  fostered  by  editorial  com- 
ment  m  the  dailies.  Even  the  New  York  Times  car¬ 
ried  a  half-column  editorial  on  the  subject,  in  which 

s'omellO”15  made  t0  "an  UnexpIained  margin  of 

Of  course  it  is  just  possible  that  a  retailer  might 
have  screened  out  a  ton  of  nut  size  coal  from  some 
bituminous  mine-run  in  his  yard,  and  sold  it  to  a 
c  omestic  user  at  the  price  mentioned,  but  that  would 
>e  most,  unusual  and  no  one  would  use  it  as  a  typical 
llustration  of  retail  practices  and  profits  unless  he 
deliberately  set  out  to  misrepresent  conditions. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Bituminous  Largest  in  Two  Months  and 
Anthracite  on  80%  Basis. 

A  further  increase  in  bituminous  production  was 
recorded  during  the  second  week  in  January,  when 
the  output  got  above  the  8, 000, 000-ton  mark  for  the 
r st  time  jn  two  months  and  exceeded  by  more  than 
a  million  tops  the  average  weekly  output  for  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S'.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  a  year  ago: 

r-  -Net  Tons - 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

December  31  .  5,986,000  9,686,000 

T  _  1922  1921 

January  7  .  7,450,000  9,633,000 

January  14  .  8,268,000  10,763,000 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  hard  coal  tonnage  for  the  week  ending  January 
14th  shows  up  well  in  comparison  with  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  weeks,  which  contained  holidays  but  the 
estimated  figure  of  1,643,000  tons  is  only  some  80  per 
cent  of  what  the  collieries  and  washeries  have  turned 
out  during  active  periods  in  the  past.  Production 
for  several  weeks  past  is  shown  in  the  following 
comparatiye.  statement : 

’  f,!  '  Net  Tons - — * 

Week  ending  1921  1920 

December  31  , .  862,000  1,641  000 

T  „  1922  1921 

January  7  .  1,242,000  1,597,000 

January  14  .  1,643,000  1,895,000 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
to  New  England  for  two  weeks  past  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  with  comparison  for  a  year 
ago: 

,  r — 1921 -22- 

Week  ended  Anth. 

January  7  .  1,644 

January  14  .  1,868 


Pnhiil  vrFVr  °f  °hl°  has  ordered  the  State 
invc  t  V  ?  .C°mmission  to  begin  an  immediate 
investigation  of  intrastate  freight  rates  on  coal,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  such  rates.  In  a  statement,  the 

in  "T  FC  a,red  *he  coal  industry  of  Ohio  was 
be  taken  a  dePIorable.  condition  some  action  must 
taken  at  once  looking  toward  its  revival. 


A  Retailer’s  Observations. 

.  If  what  one’s  customers  tell  us  about  their  stoves 
is  not  exaggerated  when  they  complain  about  the 
small  coal  now  mixed  so  freely  with  nut  size,  then 
it  is  high  time  for  them  to  make  the  Idle  foundries 
and  stove  men  get  busy  supplying  new  grates. 
Nothing  is  more  extravagant  than ,  a  warped  or 
broken  grate  ,  bar,  although  poor  stove  lids  are  a 
close,  second  m  keeping  fuel  from  doing  all  that  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

Ashes  that  are  often  half  good  coal,  from  careless 
shakigg  make  many  complaints  and  the  coalman  has 
o  ear  the  brunt  of  them  from  customers  who  ought 
10  economize  The  day  of  waste  in  everything  for 
the  sake  of  haste  passed  with  the  war,  and  an  ash 
sieve  is  a  good,  recommendation  for  extending  credit 
especially  if  well  used. 

For  slippery  sidewalks  there  is  nothing  better  than 
well-screened  ashes,  and  while  some  housekeepers  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  dirt  brought  in  they  might  well  instruct 
callers  to  leave  the  ashes  on  the  doormat  rather 
than  have  some  broken-hmbed  passer-by  brought  in 
while  the  ambulance  is  summoned. 

Coal  dealers  who  value  repeat  orders  do  not  like 
every  one  of  them  ,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  growl 
or  complaint.  Business  ought  to  be  something  that 
is  pleasant,  and  if  consumers  would  try  to  economize 
y  using  coals  that  are  recommended  by  experienced 
coaJ^n  they  would  have  less  fault  to  find. 

lladelphia,  according  to  your  correspondent,  is 
Imvmg  trouble  getting  rid  of  enormous  stocks  of  pea 
coal  Now  it  can  be  proved  that  with  care  pea  can 
do  things  in  the  cooking  line  that  nut  cannot,  and 
r  changeable  weather  no  fireman  doubts  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  the  same  way,  engineers  prove  by  tests 
at  egg  coal  top-dressed  with  pea  coal  at  night  saves 
not  only  m.  first  cost  but  in  lasting  qualities,  and  yet 
stove  size  is  often  sold  at  premium. 

It  takes  time  to  educate  the  public,  especially  the 
prejudiced  kind  who  will  not  even  try  any  new  way. 


Bit. 

1,953 


r — 1920-21 
Anth 
2,636 


Bit. 

5,039 


2,233  2,588  4,062 


mines  J  c  Le,h'gh  ^alIey  CoaI  Co.’s  bituminous 
stared  Snowshoe,  Pa.,  in  Center  County,  was 
s  arted  up  recently  after  having  been  closed  down 

Xt^in™.7116  empl°yeS  have  accepted  a 


bv  retail  r  1  a  F5  been  50  generally  adopted 

by  retail  . coal  dealers  of  late  years,  has  made  equal 

p  ogress  in  other  lines  that  require  a  lot  of  trucking. 

Take  the  matter  of  road  building.  The  Autocar  Co. 

FS,  SS.  an.  Uustrated  booklet  devoted  to  the  use 

tnmks  haFSFFhlS  W°r^  Jt  'S  Stated  that  Autocar 
trucks  hauled  the  material  used  in  the  construction 

of  more  than  1,000  miles  of  highways  in  1921 
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Gross  and  Net  Prices;  50  Cents  to  $15.00 
4  The  light  figures  represent  price  per  gross  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  1  he  black 


figures  will  give  corresponding  price  per  net  ton  (2,000  lbs.). 


Table  for  Ascertaining  the  Price  of  a  Number  of  Pounds  at  a  Given 
Price  per  Ton  of  2,000  Pounds. 

)  4.25  4.50  4.75  5.00  5.25 


Lbs. 


.  Gross  Net  Gross 

.50  .45  1.12 

.51  .46  1.13 

.52  .46  1.14 

.53  .47  MS 
.54  .48  1.16 

.55  .49  1.17 

.56  .50  1.18 

.57  .51  1-19 

.58  .52  1.20 

.59  .53  1.21 

.60  .54  1.22 

.61  .54  L23 

.62  .55  L24 

.63  .56  1-25 

.64  .57 
.65  .58 
.66  .59 
.67  .60 
.68  .61 
.69  .62 
.70  .63 
.71  .63 
.72  .64 
.73  .65 
.74  .66 
.75  .67 
.76  .68 
.77  .69 
.78  .70 
.79  .71 
.80  .71 
.81  .72 
.82  .73 
.83  .74 
.84  .75 
.85  .76 
.86  .77 
.87  .78 
.88  .79 
.89  .80 
.90  .80 
.91  .81 

.92  .82 
.93  .33 
.94  .84 
.95  .85 
.96  .86 
.97  .87 
.98  .88 
.99  .88 
1.00  .89 
1.01  .90 

1.02  .91 


1.04  .93 
1.05  .94 
1.06  .95 
1.07  .96 
1.08  .96 
1.09  .97 

1.10  .98 

1.11  .99 


Net 

1.00 

1.01 

1.02 

1.03 

1.04 

1.04 

1.05 

1.06 

1.07 

1.08 

1.09 

1.10 

1.11 

1.12 


Cross 

2.70 

2.75 

2.80 

2.85 

2.90 

2.95 

3.00 

3.05 

3.10 

3.15 

3.20 

3.25 

3.30 


Net 

2.41 

2.46 

2.50 

2.54 

2.59 

2.63 


Gross 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

5.95 

6.00 

6.05 


2.68  6.10 
2.72  6.15 


2.77 

2.81 

2.86 

2.90 

2.95 

2.99 


6.20 

6.25 

6.30 

6.35 

6.40 

6.45 


Net 

5.18 

5.22 

5.27 

5.31 

5.36 

5.40 

5.45 

5.49 

5.54 

5.58 

5.62 

5.67 

5.71 

5.76 


Gross 

8.90 

8.95 

9.00 

9.05 

9.10 

9.15 

9.20 

9.25 

9.30 

9.35 

9.40 

9.45 

9.50 

9.55 


Net 

7.95 

7.99 

8.04 

8.08 

8.13 

8.17 

8.23 

8.26 

8.30 

8.35 

8.39 

8.44 

8.48 

8.53 


Gross  Net 

12.00  10.72 
12.05  10.76 

12.10  10.80 
12.15  10.85 
12.20  10.90 
12.25  10.94 
12.30  10.98 
12.35  11.03 

12.40  11.08 
12.45  11.12 

12.50  11.17 

12.55  11.22 
12.60  11.25 

12.65  11.29 


1.26 

1.13 

3.40 

3.04 

6.50 

5.80 

9.60 

8.57 

12.70 

11.34 

1.27 

1.13 

3.45 

3.08 

6.55 

5.85 

9.65 

8.62 

12.75 

11.38 

1.28 

1.14 

3.50 

3.13 

6.60 

5.89 

9.70 

8.66 

12.80 

11.42 

1.29 

1.15 

3.55 

3.17 

6.65 

5.94 

9.75 

8.71 

12.85 

11.47 

1.30 

1.16 

3.60 

3.21 

6.70 

5.98 

9.80 

8.75 

12.90 

11.52 

1.31 

1.17 

3.65 

3.26 

6.75 

6.03 

9.85 

8.79 

12.95 

11.56 

1.32 

1.18 

3.70 

3.30 

6.80 

6.07 

9.90 

8.84 

13.00 

11.60 

1.33 

1.19 

3.75 

3.35 

6.85 

6.12 

9.95 

8.88 

13.05 

11.65 

1.34 

1.20 

3.80 

3.39 

6.90 

6.16 

10.00 

8.93 

13.10 

11.69 

1.35 

1.21 

3.85 

3.44 

6.95 

6.21 

10.05 

8.97 

13.15 

11.74 

1.36 

1.21 

3.90 

3.48 

7.00 

6.25 

10.10 

9.02 

13.20 

11.78 

1.37 

1.22 

3.95 

3.53 

7.05 

6.29 

10.15 

9.06 

13.25 

11.83 

1.38 

1.23 

4.00 

3.57 

7.10 

6.34 

10.20 

9.11 

13.30 

11.88 

1.39 

1.24 

4.05 

3.62 

7.15 

6.38 

10.25 

9.15 

13.35 

11.92 

1.40 

1.25 

4.10 

3.66 

7.20 

6.43 

10.30 

9.20 

13.40 

11.97 

1.41 

1.27 

4.15 

3.71 

7.25 

6.47 

10.35 

9.24 

13.45 

12.01 

1.42 

1.28 

4.20 

3.75 

7.30 

6.52 

10.40 

9.29 

13.50 

12.06 

1.43 

1.29 

4.25 

3.79 

7.35 

6.55 

10.45 

9.33 

13.55 

12.10 

1.44 

1.29 

4.30 

3.84 

7.40 

6.61 

10.50 

9.38 

13.60 

12.14 

1.45 

1.29 

4.35 

3.88 

7.45 

6.65 

10.55 

9.42 

13.65 

12.19 

1.46 

1.30 

4.40 

3.93 

7.50 

6.70 

10.60 

9.47 

13.70 

12.24 

1.47 

1.31 

4.45 

3.97 

7.55 

6.74 

10.65 

9.51 

13.75 

12.28 

1.48 

1.32 

4.50 

4.02 

7.60 

6.79 

10.70 

9.56 

13.80 

12.32 

1.49 

1.33 

4.55 

4.06 

7.65 

6.83 

10.75 

9.60 

13.85 

12.37 

1.50 

1.34 

4.60 

4.11 

7.70 

6.88 

10.80 

9.64 

13.90 

12.42 

1.55 

1.38 

4.65 

4.15 

7.75 

6.92 

10.85 

9.69 

13.95 

12.46 

1.60 

1.43 

4.70 

4.20 

7.80 

6.96 

10.90 

9.73 

14.00 

12.50 

1.65 

1.47 

4.75 

4.24 

7.85 

7.01 

10.95 

9.78 

14.05 

12.54 

1.70 

1.52 

4.80 

4.29 

7.90 

7.05 

ri.oo 

9.82 

14.10 

12.58 

1.75 

1.56 

4.85 

4.33 

7,95 

7.10 

11.05 

9.87 

14.15 

12.63 

1.80 

1.61 

4.90 

4.38 

8.00 

7.14 

11.10 

9.91 

14.20 

12.68 

1.85 

1.65 

4.95 

4.42 

8.05 

7.19 

11.15 

9.96 

14.25 

12.72 

1.90 

1.70 

5.00 

4.46 

8.10 

7.23 

11.20 

10.00 

14.30 

12.76 

1.95 

1.74 

5.05 

4.51 

8.15 

7.28 

11.25 

10.05 

14.35 

12.81 

2.00 

1.79 

5.10 

4.55 

8.20 

7.32 

11.30 

10.09 

14.40 

12.86 

2.05 

1.83 

5.15 

4.60 

8.25 

7.37 

11.35 

10.14 

14.45 

12.90 

2.10 

1.88 

5.20 

4.64 

8.30 

7.41 

11.40 

10.18 

14.50 

12.94 

2.15 

1.92 

5.25 

4.69 

8.35 

7.46 

11.45 

10.22 

14.55 

12.99 

2.20 

1.96 

5.30 

4.73 

8.40 

7.50 

11.50 

10.27 

14.60 

13.04 

2:25 

2.01 

5.35 

4.78 

8.45 

7.54 

11.55 

10.31 

14.65 

13.07 

2.30 

2.05 

5.40 

4.82 

8.50 

7.59 

11.60 

10.36 

14.70 

13.10 

2.35 

2.10 

5.45 

4.87 

8.55 

7.63 

11.65 

10.40 

14.75 

13.16 

2.40 

2.14 

5.50 

4.91 

8.60 

7.68 

11.70 

10.45 

14.80 

13.22 

2.45 

2.19 

.  5.55 

4.96 

8.65 

7.72 

11.75 

10.49 

14.85 

13.26 

2.50 

2.23 

5.60 

5.00 

8.70 

7.77 

11.80 

10.54 

14.90 

13.30 

2.55 

2.28 

5.65 

5.04 

8.75 

7.81 

11.85 

10.60 

14.95 

13.35 

2.60 

2.32 

5.70 

5.09 

8.80 

7.86 

11.90 

10.63 

15.00 

i  13.38 

2.65 

2.37 

5.75 

5.13 

8.85 

7.90 

11.95 

10.67 

15.05 

-  13.43 

10  . 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 
300 
400  . 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 


2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.12 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.18 

.19 

.28 

.30 

.33 

.35 

.38 

.41 

.45 

.49 

.53 

.56 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.69 

.75 

.81 

.88 

.94 

.83 

.90 

.98 

1.05 

1.13 

.96 

1.05 

1.14 

1.23 

1.31 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.24 

1.35 

1.46 

1.58 

1.69 

1.38 

1.50 

1.63 

1.75 

1.88 

1.51 

1.65 

1.79 

1.93 

2.06 

1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

2.25 

1.79 

1.95 

2.11 

2.28 

2.44 

1.93 

2.10 

2.28 

2.45 

2.63 

2.06 

2.25 

2.44 

2.63 

2.81 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

3.00 

2.34 

2.55 

2.76 

2.98 

3.19 

2.48 

2.70 

2.93 

3.15 

3.38 

2.61 

2.85 

3.09 

3.33 

3.56 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.40 

.43 

.45 

.48 

.50 

.53 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.72 

.75 

.79 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.07 

1.13 

1.19 

1.25 

1.32 

1.20 

1.28 

1.35 

1.43 

1.50 

1.58 

1.40 

1.49 

1.58 

1.67 

1.75 

1.84 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

1.80 

1.92 

2.03 

2.14 

2.25 

2.37 

2.00 

2.13 

2.25 

2.38 

2.50 

2.63 

2.20 

2.34 

2.48 

2.62 

2.75 

2.89 

2  40  2.55  2.70  2.85  3.00  3.15 

2.60  2.77  2.93  3.09  3.25  3.42 

2  80  2.98  3.15  3.33  3.50  3.68 

3.00  3.19  3.38  3.57  3.75  3.94 

3  20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20 

3.40  3.62  3.83  4.04  4.25  4.47 

3.60  3.83  4.05  4.28  4.50  4.73 

3  80  4.04  4.28  4.52  4.75  4.99 


In  the  Higher  Prices. 


Lbs. 

5.50 

5.75 

6.00 

6.25 

6.50 

10  . 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

20  . 

.  .06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.07 

30  . 

.  .08 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.10 

40  . 

.  .11 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.13 

50  . 

.  .14 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.16 

60  . 

.  .17 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.20 

70  . 

.  .19 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23 

80  . 

.  .22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

90  . 

.  .25 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.29 

100  . 

.  .28 

.29 

.30 

.31 

.33 

200  . 

.  .55 

.58 

.60 

.63 

.65 

300  . 

.  .83 

.87 

.90 

.94 

.98 

400  . 

.  1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

500  . . 

.  1.38 

1.44 

1.50 

1.56 

1.63 

600  . 

.  1.65 

1.73 

1.80 

1.88 

1.95 

700  . 

.  1.93 

2.02 

2.10 

2.19 

2.28 

800  . 

. .  2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

900  . 

.  2.48 

2.59 

2.70 

2.81 

2.93 

1000  . 

.  2.75 

2.88 

3.00 

3.13 

3.25 

noo  . 

. .  3.03 

3.17 

3.30 

3.44 

3.58 

1200  . 

. .  3.30 

3.45 

3.60 

3.75 

3.90 

1300  . 

. .  3.58 

3.75 

3.90 

4.07 

4.23 

1400  . 

. .  3.85 

4.03 

4.20 

4.38 

4.55 

1500  . 

. .  4.13 

4.32 

4.50 

4.69 

4.88 

1600  . 

. .  4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

1700  . 

. .  4.68 

4.89 

5.10 

5.32 

5.53 

1800  . 

. .  4.95 

5.18 

5.40 

5.63 

5.85 

1900  . 

. .  5.23 

5.47 

5.70 

5.94 

6.18 

6.75 

7.00 

7.25 

7.50 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.11 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23' 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.29 

.30 

.30 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.34 

.35 

.36 

.38 

.68 

.70 

.73 

.75 

1.01 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.69 

1.75 

1.81 

1.88 

.04 

.08 

.12 

.16 

.19 

.23 

.27 

.31 

.35 

.39 

.78 


8.0U 

.04 

.08 

.12 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.28 

.32 

.36 

.40 

.80 


1.16  1.20 
1.55  1.60 
1.94  2.00 

195  2.03  2.10  2.18  2.25  2.33  2.40 

2.54  2.63  2.71  2.80 

2.90  3.00  3.10  3.20 

293  3.04  3.15  3.26  3.37  3.49  3.60 

3.50  3.63  3.75  3.88  4.00 

3.85  3.99  4.13  4.27  4.40 

4.20  4.35  4.50  4.65  4.80 

407  423  4.39  4.55  4.72  4.88  5.04  5.20 

'  "  '  43  5.60 

.82  6.00 
.20  6.40 
.59  6.80 

563  5.85  6.08  6.30  6.53  6.75  6.98  7.20 

7.12  7.37  7.60 

Note— If  price  per  ton  is  larger  than  amount  given  in  table  result  can  be 
secured  by  combining  two  amounts  which  together  equal  the  pace  per  ton  used. 


January  February 


Freight  Rates  to  West  Indies,  1921. 

Ocean  freight  rates  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  by  months,  during  19_1  were  . 

July  August 

Havana  . . . . $2.00-$2.25  $1.75-$2.00 


4.00- 
4.00- 
3.50- 
4.00- 

3.50- 

4.50- 

3.25-  3.50  3.00- 
Kingston  . . .  4.00-  3.25- 

St.  Thomas..  3.50—  4.00  3.25- 

St.  Lucia _  4.00-  3.50- 

Barbados  ...  4.00-  3.50- 

Santiago  . . .  4.00-  3.50- 

Port  of  Spain  4.00-  3.50- 

Curacao  ...  3.75-  3.75- 


Cardenas  . . .  4.00- 

Sagua  . 4.00- 

Cienfuegos  .  3.75- 
Caibarien  . . .  4.00- 
Guantanamo.  3.75— 
Manzanillo  .  4.50- 
Bermuda 


March 

April 

May 

June 

l>2.25-$2.50  $2.25- 

$2.25- 

$2.25- 

2.75- 

2.75- 

2.75- 

3.00- 

275- 

2.75- 

2.75- 

3.00- 

2.75-  2.85 

2.75-  2.85 

2.75-  2.85 

2.85- 

3.00- 

3.00- 

3.00- 

3.00- 

2.75- 

2.75-  2.85 

2.75-  2.85 

2.85- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.50- 

3.25- 

3.00- 

3.00- 

3.00- 

3.00- 

3.00- 

2.75- 

2.85- 

3.00-  3.25 

3.00- 

3.00- 

3.15-  3.25 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

•2.75- 

2.75-  2.85 

2.75-  2.85 

2.85- 

3  25- 

3.25- 

3.25- 

3.15-  3.25 

3.00-  3.25 

3.00-  3.15 

3.00-  3.15 

3.15-  3.25 

Cardenas  3.00-  2.50- 

Sagua  .  3.00—  2.50— 

Caibarien  . .  3.00-  2.50-  2.60 

Cienfuegcs. .  2.85-  2.50-  2.60 

Guantanamo.  2.85-  2.40-  2.e0 

Manzanillo  .  3.50-  2.75—  2.90 

Bermuda  . .  3.00-  2.50- 

Kingston  . .  2.75-  2.85  2.25-  2.30 
St.  Thomas.  3.15-  3.25  2.50-  2.75 
St  Lucia  . .  3.25—  2.75-  3.00 

Barbados  . .  3.15-  3.25  2.75-  3.00 
Santiago  . .  2.85—  2.40-  2.50 

Port  of  Spain  3.15-  3.25  2.85-  3.00 
Curacao  ...  3.15-  3.25  2.75- 


Sepi  ember 

October 

November 

December 

$1.75— $2.00  $1.60— $1 .70  $1.60-$1.80 

$1.50— $1.60 

2.30- 

2.30- 

2.15-  2.35 

2.15-  2.35 

2.30- 

2.30- 

2.15-  2.35 

2.15-  2.35 

2.30- 

2.30- 

2.15-  2.35 

2.15-  2.35 

2.35- 

2.35- 

2.20-  2.35 

2.25-  2.50 

2.25- 

2.25- 

2.20-  2.30 

2.20-  2.30 

2.75- 

2.75- 

2.75-  2.85 

2.75-  2.85 

2.25- 

2.25- 

2.25- 

2.25- 

2.15- 

2.25- 

2.10-  2.30 

2.10-  2.30 

2.50- 

2.50- 

2.10-  2.25 

2.00-  2.15 

2.75- 

2.75- 

2.35-  2.50 

2.10-  2.25 

2.75- 

2.75- 

2.35-  2.50 

2.10-  2.25 

2.25- 

2.50- 

2.50-  2.75 

2.50-  2.75 

2.75- 

2.75- 

2.50- 

2.25- 

2.50- 

2.50- 

2.35- 

2.25- 
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New  YorK  Notes  FRENCH  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY  BUILDING  BOOM  SEEMS  NEAR 


\V.  P.  Anderson,  agent  for  D.  L.  Flack  &  Sons, 
29  Broadway,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  London 
to  visit  the  home  office. 

1  he  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  now  located  at 
52  Broadway,  will  move  to  larger  quarters  at  90 
West  street,  about  May  1st. 

Sidford  &  Greene,  Inc.,  have  enlarged  their  office 
on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  Whitehall  Building  by 
taking  over  an  adjoining  room. 

Thomas  T.  Maxsey  has  resigned  as  manager  of 
distribution  and  sales  for  Dickson  &  Eddy.  He  had 
been  with  the  firm  for  about  thirty  years. 

_  D.  P.  Stanton,'  New  York  manager  of  the  Logan 
Coal  Co.,  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis 
which  kept  him  away  from  the  office  for  more  than 
a  week. 

A.  J.  Piker  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of 
the  Riverside  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal,  and  will  cover  local  and  New  Jersey  territory 
Tor  about  a  year  before  making  his  new  connection 
he  was  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  C.  H. 
Loughridge,  and  previous  to  that  was  associated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc. 

David  H.  Knott,  ex-Sheriff  of  New  York  County, 
is  president  of  the  Chelsea  Coal  Corporation,  which 
was  recently  organized  to  engage  in  the  retail  business 
in  Manhattan  Borough.  The  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  new  enterprise  is  George  B.  Van 
Zee,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  local  whole¬ 
sale  trade  for  some  years  past  and  was  formerly 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  retail  coal  business 
in  Jersey  City.  An  office  has  been  opened  at  44 
Whitehall  Street,  and  for  the  time  being  the  com¬ 
pany  will  make  deliveries  direct  from  barges  to  the 
larger  class  of  domestic  consumers. 


Shipments  of  Ore  as  Return  Cargoes  for  Coal- 
Carrying  Ships  Proposed. 

M.  K.  Moorhead,  the  American  Consul  at 
Nantes,  reports  that  a  representative  of  a  French 
iron  works  recently  called  at  the  consulate  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  exporting  French  iron 
ore  to  the  United  States  and  to  bring  back,  as 
return  cargoes,  American  coal.  This  company 
consumes  annually  about  250,000  tons  of  coal. 

In  1920  some  American  coal  was  imported  and 
gave  excellent  results,  being  equal  to  the  best 
English  and  Welsh  coal  and  superior  to  German 
coal,  according  to  the  director  of  the  company 
mentioned.  American  coal,  however,  can  not  be 
imported  on  account  of  the  cost  transportation. 
The  cost  of  American  coal  c.  i.  f.  St.  Nazaire  is 
at  present  about  135  francs  ($10)  per  ton,  while 
English  coal  can  be  landed  for  85  to  90  francs 
per  ton. 

But  if  return  cargoes  were  found  for  American 
vessels  doubtless  the  transportation  charges  for 
coal  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  enable  American 
exporters,  to  compete  with  the  British.  This 
metallurgical  company  needs  coal  and  at  the  same 
time  has,  from  its  mines  at  Segre,  near  Nantes, 
large  quantities  of  iron  ore  on  hand. 

Therefore  it  is  proposed  to  export  this  iron 
ore  to  the  United  States,  if  any  purchaser  can 
be  found,  and  to  bring  back  as  return  cargo 
American  coal  or  other  products.  About  350,000 
tons  of  this  ore  are  available  for  export  per 
annum. 


Where  Responsibility  Rests. 

The  .Williamson  Coal  Operators’  Association,  which 
i.s  particularly  active  in  publicity  work  of  a  sort  bene¬ 
ficial  to  its  members  and  the  bituminous  trade  gen¬ 
erally,  has  given  out  a  statement  to  the  press  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  U.  M.  W.  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  distress  among  miners  in  certain 
localities.  Harry  Olmsted,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  labor  board,  says : 

The  outstanding  fact  with  relation  to,  the  present 
demands,  for  help  for  the  miners  is  that  the  call  is 
not.  coming  from  the  non-union  fields  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Every  call  for  help  is  to  alleviate  suffering  in 
the  union  districts,  where  work  has  been  practically 
suspended  for  months. 

I  would  not  discountenance  or  oppose  any  relief 
measures  for  the  miners  who  are  in  distress.  Where 
hunger  exists,  mouths  must  be  fed.  Where  women 
and  children  are  naked,  they  must  be  clothed,  and  this 
without,  stint. 

But  while  the  public  is  making  contributions  for 
t  11s  purpose,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
t  e.  United  Mine  Workers  has  forced  its  members  into 
their  present  condition  of  helplessness.  The  union  has, 
by  its  officers,  steadily  and  emphatically  prohibited  its 
members  from  adjusting  wages  so  that  the  mines 
might  be  operated.  President  Lewis  has  said  only  re¬ 
cently  that  the  demand  will  be  for  more  wages  and 
that  less  wages  must  not  be  accepted.” 


Scotch  Producers  Losing  Money. 

Scottish  coal  operators  are  suffering  heavy 
sacrifices  in  profits  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
coal  industry  of  that  country  on  its  feet  and  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  with  American  and 
other  coal  producers,  according  to  advices  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  consular  officials 
in  Scotland.  Even  the  miners,  it  was  said,  are 
submitting  to  greatly  reduced  wages  to  aid 
conditions. 

The  coal  owners  of  Scotland  sacrificed  all 
profits  for  July,  August  and  September  and  con¬ 
tracted  a  big  loss  for  October  on  every  ton  of 
coal  commercially  disposed  of,  the  report  said. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
mining  towns  and  villages,  and  the  fact  that  many 
collieries  are  on  short  time,  the  outlook  is  not 
considered  to  be  encouraging. 


Conditions  Are  More  Favorable  Than  at  Any 
Time  Since  the  War. 

Every  period  of  true  prosperity — as  distinguished 
from  the  illusory  and  short-lived  prosperity  of  1919— 
is  marked  by  great  activity  in  construction  work.  In 
fact,  building  booms  are  largely  responsible  for  good 
limes  in  other  lines,  since  there  is  scarcely  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  any  importance  but  what  contributes  some- 
thing  to  the  erection  of  a  new  structure,  whether  it 
be  a  business  building,  an  apartment  house,  a  private 
residence  or  what  not.  The  building  of  roads 
bridges  and  other  public  works  also  draw  upon  many 
of  the  basic  industries. 

Tor  that  reason  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  things 
seem  to  be  shaping  up  for  a  marked  revival  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  New 
i  ork,  sees  signs  of  building  activity  this  year.  “With 
gradually  declining  yields  on  all  classes  of  invest¬ 
ments,”  says  a  statement  issued  by  that  institution 
it  may  be  expected  that  funds  heretofore  unavailable 
to  the  mortgage  market  will  be  turned  into  construc¬ 
tion  projects. 

The  housing  shortage  has  not  yet  been  met.  The 
entire  country  needs,  highway  construction,  and  there 
is  widespread  necessity  for  essential  public  buildings, 
t  is  recognized  as  good  public  policy  to  carry  on 
construction  of  these  classes  at  times  when  industrial 
activity  is  at  a  relatively  low  level.  Lower  money  is 
making  this  construction  possible.” 

And  reports  from  the  steel  centers  tell  of  plans 
being  made  to  put  construction  jobs  under  way  next 
spring.  It  is  stated  that  since  about  the  middle  of 
January  mbricators  of  steel  buildings  have  received 
the  largest  increase  in  inquiries  noted  for  some  time. 

February  is  usually  the  month  in  which  spring 
work  comes  into  the  market  for  estimating,  and  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  volume  came  up  for  bids  ten 
days  before  the  first  of  February  shows  that  a  great 
deal  of  building  work  has  been  backed  up,  awaiting 
market  conditions,  both  as  to  money  and  commodities 
that  would  justify  going  ahead.  Only  recently 
■  speculative  apartment  house  builders  began  taking  an 
interest  in  building  construction  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war. 

Some  fair-sized  orders  for  structural  steel  have 
already  been  placed. 


Pittsburgh,  Jan.  27.— The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  announces  that  the  reduced  scale 
of  wages  to  be  instituted  April  1  will  be  higher  than 
that  paid  in  other  districts  and  36  to  40  per  cent 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  at  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  operators  announce  that  the  check-off  system  of 
collecting  union  dues  will  be  abolished. 


(The  assets  in  the  possession  of  the  Receivers  of  the 
Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  were  purchased  by  the 
Creditors’  Committee,  under  date  of  January  12th, 
and  the  sale  has  been  approved  by  the  United  States’ 
Comt.  A  new  company  is  being  organized  which 
will  take  over  the  assets  from  the  Creditors’  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Chicago  Wholesalers  Elect  Officers. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale 
Coal  Shippers’  Association,  held  on  the  17th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  chosen : 

C'has.  L.  Dering,  president;  Wm.  C.  Hill,  vice- 
president;  Geo.  H.  Merryweather,  secretary;  Geo.  S. 
Wood,  treasurer. 

The  new  board  of  directors  consists  of  Louis  Over¬ 
holt,  Thos.  Irwin,  Fred  A.  Brahm,  Chas.  E.  Hostler, 
Roscoe  Starek,  Henry  Koeber  and  Leo  Romanski. 


W.  Donald Jepson  has  been  appointed  sales  man- 
agtr  of  the  William  A.  Jepson  Corporation,  of  Boston 
effective  January  21st. 


ihe  oft-expressed  wish  to  have  a  definite 
word  on  freights  has  been  granted  through 
the  issuance  of  the  Hoover  statement,  indicat¬ 
ing  very  plainly  no  reduction  before  April  1st. 

ns  and  the  strike  talk  should  tend  to  assure 
a  ew  weeks  at  least  of  good  business  after 
February  comes  in.  It  will  take  a  few  days 
tor  Mr  Hoover’s  statement  to  be  absorbed 
>y  the  buyers.  We  have  frequently  referred 
to  the  necessity  and  the  desirability  of  such 
an  authoritative  statement,  and  probably  much 
0  .  ,e  trouble  in  December  would  have  been 

avoided  had  an  outspoken  statement  been 
forthcoming  from  an  authoritative  source. 


Retailers  Like  Attractive  Prices. 

To  the  Editor: 

A  certain  paper  giving  some  of  its  space  to 
try  to  tell  its  readers  why  coal  continues  to  be 
high  m  price  would,  we  think,  be  fairer  to  the 
coal  dealers  if  it  allowed  them  to  furnish  the 
material  facts,  instead  of  insinuating  in  almost 
every  paragraph  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
ose  money  in  fuel.  But  lots  of  money  has  been 
lost  in  the  newspaper  game,  and  why  not  in  coal? 

Just  why  the  public  thinks  the  coal  business 
different  is  hard  to  tell,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
undertakers  and  plumbers,  it  is  something  the 
cartoonists  find  much  occasion  to  poke  fun  at. 

.  We  suPPOse  it  will  be  granted  that  when  fuel 
is  very  cheap  it  is  not  used  as  carefully  as  when 
it  is  dear.  Tonnage  increases  rapidly  in  yards, 
almost  exactly  as  extra  heating  is  used  by  custo¬ 
mers.  As  they  say  in  the  country,  “We  have 
started  the  front-room  stove  early.  That  means 
company.”  Therefore,  coal  men  desire  quantity- 
making  prices,  and  then  they  can  get  along  with  a 
norma  capital  and  not  have  to  ask  their  bank 
tor  a  loan  because  of  slow-moving  tonnage. 

Here  again  the  public  does  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  have  to  pay  the  interest.  Some 
one  a  ways  has  to  pay  losses.  Renters  must 
naturally  suffer  from  careless  tenants.  Good  cus¬ 
tomers  make  up  for  deadbeats.  Custom  tailors 
giving  c>ng  credits  must  get  lost  interest  money 
back  by  high  prices. 

aI1  peopl'e  imagine  coal  as  being  different, 
e  have  yet  to  meet  a  coal  man  who  does  not 
hope  for  pre-war  costs  again,  but  we  all  know 
that,  like  taxes,  coal  prices  are  always  “too  high” 
whatever  they  may  be.  SDL 
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Total  exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1921  amounted  to 
20,661,033  tons.  Anthracite  tonnage  exported 
amounted  to  4,179,812  tons  and  coke  274,878  tons. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


x 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  pe 
word.  This  charge  is  fcr  regular  Journal  style  of  type 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  eac 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 

WANTED 

/^OAL  salesmen,  who  are  in  position  to 
take  on  a  side  line  which  has  already 
proved  a  ready  seller  to  the  consumer  and 
retail  coal  dealer,  will  be  sent  details  by 
writing  to  the  address  given  below. 

Arthur  E.  Allen, 
McNally  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Course  of  Bituminous  Tonnage  Production 

It  will  be  many  a  day  before  such  a 


rhc  above  chart  is  reproduced  from  one  furnished 
•  the  purpose  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
licit  shows,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  the  ups 
d  downs  of  bituminous  tonnage  production  as 
lected  by  the  daily  tonnage  figures. 

The  heavy  black  line  appearing  below  the  others 
Is  the  sad  story  of  the  poor  start  made  by  the 
al  year  1921-22,  which  began  with  a  daily  output 
a  mere  shade  over  a  million  tons,  which  advanced 
ith  the  opening  of  the  lake  season,  slid  off  giad- 
dly  to  the  middle  of  August  and  then  commenced 
i  - upward  course  that  seemed  to  lead  to  happiness 
id  prosperity  only  to  be  followed  by  the  downfall 
f  November  and  continuation  on  the  basis  of  an 
reducible  minimum,  way  below  any  midsummer 
roduction  in  recent  years,  throughout  the  month 


of  December,  it  .....  —  - j  -  — -  .  , 

record  will  be  seen  again  in  the  bituminous  coal 
trade.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  downtal 
in  tonnage,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  before  an¬ 
other  vear  has  passed  by,  the  current  production 
line  will  range  well  above  any  lines  shown  on  the 
chart. 

Meanwhile,  awaiting  the  turn  of  more  active  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  note  the  ups  and  downs 
of  production  and  fortify  one’s  self  against  tem¬ 
porary  setbacks  in  the  future  with  the  knowledge 
that  only  at  the  irreducible  minimum,  as  noticed 
in  July  and  December,  was  the  trade  relatively  steady. 
There  are  no  similarly  flat  lines  in  the  records  o 
other  years,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  two  weeks  con¬ 
tinuing  at  the  same  figure. 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Christmas.  Exports  increased  from  18,277  to  31,138 
tons,  and  cargoes  destined  to  New  England  from 
156.944  to  173,002  tons. 

Details  regarding  tonnage  dumped,  as  reported 
by  the  three  coal  exchanges  at  Hampton  Roads,  are 
shown  below  in  net  tons : 


Tidewater  business  at  Hampton  Roads  improved 
ightlv  after  the  holiday  season.  During  the  week 
ided  January  14  a  total  of  258,593  net  tons  was 
mdled  over  the  piers  at  that  port.  This  was  an 
icrease  over  the  week  preceding  of  37,845  tons, 
ut  was  11,829  tons  less  than  in  the  week  before 

-Foreign 


iVeek  Ended  Cargo 

lecember  24  .  16,538 

tecember  31  18,864 

anuary  7  . 

anuary  14  .  31,138 


Bunker 

50,476 

29,728 

34,213 

36,513 


- New  En 

igland - \ 

Bunker 

Other 

Coastwise 

Total 

169,024 

6,046 

28,338 

270.422 

138,862 

5,096 

6,586 

199,125 

156,944 

3,116 

8,197 

220,748 

173,002 

4,381 

13,559 

258,593 

Doe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  coal  dealers  of  Providence,  R.  E, 
ave  been  placed  in  receivership  on  the  petition  of 
'harles  E  Doe  Herbert  E.  Walling,  of  Cranston, 


and  Harry  Tannenbaum,  of  Providence,  the  temporary 
receivers,  will  continue  the  business  until  further 
orders  of  the  court. 


WANTED 

'WO  bituminous  salesmen  for  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  Must  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  consuming  trade.  Address 
“Box  6J,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. _ 

WANTED 

OFFICE  manager-bookkeeper  desires 
position  with  growing  concern.  Ex¬ 
perienced  wholesale  coal  business.  Lx" 
cellent  credentials.  Address  Box  8J,  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal.  _ _ 

WANTED 

OLD  established  house  having  exclusive 
sale  of  Pool  1  and  9  coals  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  for  high-grade  bitumi¬ 
nous  coals  in  western  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  Reply  by 
letter,  giving  full  information,  teiritory 
covered,"  age,  tonnage  sold,  and  salary. 
Address  Box  19-C,  care  of  Saward  s  Journal. 

WANTED 

POSITION  as  manager  or  assistant  for 
retail  coal  yard,  executive  knowledge, 
more  than  twenty  years’  experience  m 
wholesale  and  retail  business.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  Box  1-J>  care  o 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 

S0d  °r  RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Steamship  Fuel  Corporation 

caiDDPua  017  REST  GRADES  OF 


SHIPPERS  OF  BEST  GRADES  OF 

Scranton,  Wyoming  and  Schuylkill 

anthracite  coals 

Pocahontas,  New  River,  Miller  Vein  and  Clearfield 

bituminous  coals 


52  Broadway, 


General  Office 


New  York 


H 

\ 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


Philadelphia  Notes 


C.  S.  Paisley,  of  the  Kelley’s  Creek  Collieries  Co., 
was  m  the  city  on  business  on  Friday. 

Win.  Burlingham,  of  Burlingham  Bros.,  is  back  at 
his  office  after  a  brief  but  severe  sick  spell. 

Frank  Harris,  of  the  Cannelton  Coal  &  Coke  Co 
Cannelton,  W.  Va„  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

The  C  L  Ryley  Coal  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has 
increased  its  capitalization  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

F  H.  Henry  and  W.  G.  Polk,  of  the  Kentenia 
Coal  Co.,  were  attending  to  business  at  Chicago  this 
week. 

H.  B.  Justice  has  resigned  as  traffic  manager  for 
the  Tildesley  Coal  Co.  and  will  shortly  accept  a  new 
connection. 

J.  M.  Humphrey,  of.  the  Humphrey  Coal  Co.,  took 
a  run  down  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  Monday  on  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  company. 

Greene  Fenley,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  visited 
Port  Wayne,  and  other  northern  Indiana  cities  for 
his  company  last  week. 

W.  J.  Magee  is  back  from  a  three  weeks’  quail¬ 
hunting  trip  in  Mississippi,  where  he  declares  that 
game  was  very  plentiful. 

D.  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  representative  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Coal  Co,  at  Atlanta,  Ga„  visited  for  a  few 
days  this  week  at  the  home  office. 

Ray  C.  Reed,  vice-president  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co,  Indianapolis,  visited  the  Cincinnati  offices  of  his 
company  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

J.  M.  MacDonald,  of  the  J.  M.  MacDonald  Coal 
Co,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

„  George  M.  Jones,  president  of  the  Amherst  Fuel 
Co,  Lundale,  W.  Va,  visited  his  company’s  Cincin¬ 
nati  office  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

A.  H.  Lunsford,  general  manager  of  the  Ford 
mining  properties  at  Kentenia,  Ky,  and  C.  D.  Mc- 
Neal,  auditor,  were  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

R.  B.  Isner,  who  is  an  addition  to  the  Old  Dominion 
Coal  Co.  office  in  Cincinnati,  is  general  western  man¬ 
ager.  A.  H.  Christian  continues  as  resident  manager. 

W.  J.  Newhall,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
1  lldesley  Coal  Co,  has  launched  a  new  coal  jobbing 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Ebony  Diamond  Coal 
Co. 

1  he  Grapevine  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Madisonville,  Ky,  by  Daisy  A.  Elgin,  Benj.  N. 
Gordon,  and  Robert  E.  Cooper  with  a  capitalization 
of  $300,000. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co,  spent 
a  few  days  last  week  at  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
father,  T.  J.  Pritchard,  president  of  the  company,  at 
the  latter’s  home  at  Bramwell,  W.  Va. 

R.  H.  McCormack,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co,  was 
married  on  Saturday  to  Miss  Mary  Hubbard  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents-  in  Clifton,  a  residential 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Following  the  wedding,  Mr. 
McCormack  and  bride  left  for  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
New  York  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 


Fairmont  Notes 


Geo.  M.  D.  Cann,  of  Geo.  W.  Bush  &  Sons  Co, 
Wilmington,  Del,  visited  the  trade  this  week. 

Gbas-  A-  Pollock,  secretary  of  the  A.  S.  Van 
V\  ickle  Estate,  Hazleton,  Pa,  recently  spent  several 
days  at  the  company’s  office  in  the  Pennsylvania 

.Building*. 

J.  S.  Welsh,  of  Welsh  Bros,  Old  York  Road  is 
spending  some  time  in  Atlantic  City  recuperating 
front  an  indisposition.  Last  reports  were  that  he 
was  doing  very  well. 

The  extensive  overhead  storage  pocket  being 
erected  for  Christian  Bartle,  at  25th  &  Sedgley  ave¬ 
nue,  is  about  completed,  making  this  yard  one  of  the 
hnest  equipped  in  the  city. 

G\  Williams,  formerly  of  Williams,  Dar¬ 
nell  N  Co.  is  the  head  of  a  new  organization  known 
as  Harry  G.  Williams  &  Co,  who  will  engage  in  the 
wholesale  coal  trade,  with  offices  in  the  Drexel 
Building. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co,  Pennsylvania  Building,  was  recently  severely 
injured  while  following  the  hounds  during  a  .fox 
chase,  being  thrown  from  his  horse  and  suffering 
a  fracture  of  the  collar-bone. 

Ralph  E.  Jerrell,  of  Terrell  &  Son,  Bridgeton, 
-V  J,  was  a  caller  in  the  city  recently.  The  Jerrell 
retail  business  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  in 
Bridgeton,  the  present  Mr.  Jerrell  being  of  the  third 
generation  to  succeed  to  the  ownership. 

Walter  F .  Schirmer  has  purchased  the  interest  of 
wa,ry  G'  ^Hiatus  in  the  wholesale  coal  firm  of 
Williams,  Darnell  &  Co,  Drexel  Building.  Mr. 

"c  irmer  has  had  a  long  experience  in  the  trade 
and  is  eminently  well  fitted  to  merit  the  rich  suc¬ 
cess  which  his  many  associates  in  the  trade  wish 
him  in  his  new  venture. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Coal  Club  of  Philadelphia 
will  soon  make  announcement  of  its  first  dinner 

°f  I,.”*!.  yea£  .  Plans  are  raP'dIy  being  perfected 
to  hold  this  affair  in  one  of  the  most  prominent 
hotels  in  the  city  and  if  everything  works  out  as 
hoped  for  there  will  be  an  address  by  a  speaker 
ot  national  prominence. 


Alternating  Work  at  Collieries. 

.  W.hile  °ne  ’?ears  of  many  anthracite  collieries  clos- 
mg  down  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  that  branch 
o  the  industry  is  in  the  same  unfortunate  condition 
as  the  bituminous  trade.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
anthracite  collieries  are  owned,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
groups  by  large  interests,  and  it  is  often  advantageous 
m  times  of  curtailed  demand,  to  close  down  one  col¬ 
liery  for  a  few  days  and  let  the  demand  be  taken 
care  of  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  controlled  prop¬ 
erties.  By  this  means,  all  plants  can  be  kept  well  up 
to  the  mark,  repairs  being  made  under  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  than  if  attempted  while  operations 
were  in  progress.  The  tonnage  shows  that  the  output 

8°per  fnt  of  normal  even  during  such  a 
month  as  December  and  this  shows  that  few  of  the 
mines  were  closed  down  for  any  extended  period 


Coal  men  who  have  concluded  that  it  is  useless 
to  argue  with  stove  manufacturers  as  to  suitable 
types  for  exploitation  may  be  interested  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  combination  gas  and  coal 
range  with  separate  ovens  for  each  fuel.  This  shows 
that  the  style  of  stoves  is  not  unchangeable,  and 
if  the  matter  is  put  forward  in  the  right  way  very 
likely  it .  would  be  possible  to  secure  such  minor 
modifications  as  a  change  in  grate-bars.  But,  of 
course,  any  change  in  policy  affecting  a  large  volume 
of  products  must  be  urged  with  some  degree  of 
assurance  and  taken  up  with  those  who  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  do  things.  Nothing  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  beating  about  the  bush. 


Quite  an  interesting  question  of  veracity  has  arisen 
etween  Walker  D.  Hines,  director  general  of  the 
railroads  and  the  critics  of  the  railroad  administra¬ 
tion  as  to  the.  early  condition  of  the  railroads,  the 
degree  of  maintenance  under  government  supervi¬ 
sion  and  control,  and  their  status  at  the  present 
time.  A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  states 
at  some  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  transportation 
indulge  m  over-statement,  -but  government  officials 
have  been  known  to  pursue  the  same  policy  Prob¬ 
ably  the  testimony  of  railroad  stockholders  with  their 
many  reduced  or  suspended  dividends  would  afford 
the  best  evidence  as  to  the  results  of  the  last  few 
years  of  transportation  activity. 


J.  E.  Gaskill  and  A.  J.  Salzer,  Southern  Coal  Q 
poration,  were  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

Samuel  Pursglove,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgantoi 
Coal  Co,  was  in  Morgantown  last  week. 

J.  A.  Arbogast,  of  the  Heather  Run  Coal  C 
Kmgwood,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Chicago. 

Harry  B.  Clark,  who  has  been  on  a  several  wee! 
business  trip  to  Texas,  returned  to  Fairmont  ’Sunda 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Q 
returned  Saturday  night  from  a  business  trip 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

If  has  been  learned  that  the  Rainey- Wood  Col 
Co.  is  operating  a  portion  of  the  Domestic  Col 
Corporation’s  by-product  plant  in  this  city. 

Three  hundred  miners  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Coal  Co 
Lumberport,  W.  Va,  are  back  at  work  again  aite 
quitting  because  some  non-union  construction  wa 
done. 

C  J.  Ryan,  Hepzibah,  W.  Va,  general  superin 
tendent,  Hutchinson  Coal  Co,  returned  on  Monda 
from  a  trip  to  Mt.  Clements,  Mich,  where  he  spen 
two  weeks. 

W.  E.  Watson,  Jr,  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coa 
Co,  and  Glenn  F.  Barns,  Hite-Barns  Coal  Co,  hav. 
returned  from  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind,  where  thei 
spent  several  weeks. 

Directors  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation  or 
Monday  reelected  these  officers:  President,  S.  D 
Biady;  vice-president,  A.  P.  Brady;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  S.  D.  Brady,  Jr. 

George  B.  Taylor,  general  manager;  J.  C.  Mc- 
ermott,  inspector,  and  Jay  Jamison,  general  super¬ 
intendent  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
were  in  Fairmont  on  Monday. 

Two  big  safety  meetings  will  be  held  at  Shinnston 
on  Sunday,  January  29th,  and  Clarksburg  on  Sun¬ 
day,  February  5th,  under  the  direction  of  the  safety 
department  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

The  annual  meeting  of  t-he  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  rooms  in  the  Jacobs  Building,  Fairmont,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th,  when  officers  and  twelve  directors  will 
be  elected. 

C;  H-  Jenkins  and  J.  B.  Moore,  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co,  and  G.  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
have  returned  from  Washington,  where  they  attended 
the -rate  hearing. 

Fifty  miners  have  returned  to  work  at  the  Rachel 
plant  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co,  Downs,  W.  Va.. 
after  work  was  divided.  Originally  the  management 
(  esired  to  employ  the  heads  of  the  largest  families, 
as  they  were  in  greatest  need  of  work. 

The  Southern  Coal  Corporation,  Fairmont,  has  in¬ 
creased  .  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $2,500,000, 
announcing  that  it  has  acquired  two  mines  on  the 
Coal  &  Coke  ,R.  R.  and  near  Weston.  The  officers 
are .  President  J.  E.  Gaskill ;  vice-presidents,  C.  T. 
Denly,  Cleveland,  and  E.  M.  Powell,  Waynesburg, 
Pa. ;  secretary,  H.  M.  Hill ;  treasurer,  L.  V.  Boord. 
Shinnston;  sales  manager,  A.  J.  Salzer. 


Morgantown  Notes. 


John  A.  Whittemore’s  Sons,  for  many  years  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston,  will  open 
an  office  at  24  Milk  Street  on  February  1st,  in  order 
to  establish  closer  relations  with  their  down-town 
trade. 


he  old-established  firm  of  Bailey  &  Parker,  Rens- 
selaer,  N  Y  which  dates  from  1882,  is  now  doing 

estTbfewe  bfln<\s  ln  Albany  a^o  and  has  lately 
estabhshed  a  branch  office  with  side-track  facilities 

,^  a  St.reet’  which  Is  close  to  the 
^  nion  Station  in  that  city. 


C.  D.  Junkins,  of  the  Producers’  Fuel  Co,  Morgan¬ 
town,  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

Some  Morgantown  coal  men  are  angling  for  busi¬ 
ness  between  now  and  April  1st  at  $1.50  a  ton. 

S.  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Co,  is  home 
from  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

•  7  '  k)av's>  of  the  Hess  C.  &  C.  Co,  who  was 

in  Morgantown  several  days  last  week,  has  returned 
to  Uniontown. 

Samuel  Pursglove,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co,  returned  to  Cleveland  on  Saturday  after 
spending  several  days  in  Morgantown. 

E.  H  Gilbert,  of  the  Gilbert-Davis  coal  interests, 
has  returned  to  Morgantown,  after  attending  the 
funeral  of  his  sister  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  moderate  amount  of  improvement  here¬ 
tofore  noted  in  the  bituminous  trade  has  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  past  week.  While  there  has 
not  been  anything  to  brag  of  in  the  way  of 
better  conditions,  there  is  at  least  a  firmei  tone 
observable,  and  the  situation  is  to  that  degree 
improved  over  what  -it  was  during  December 
when  the  trade  seemed  to  be  a  veritable  slough 
of  despond.  Prices  have  improved  in  the  tide¬ 
water  market  since  December  and  continue 
firmer,  with  prospect  of  further  improvement 
as  the  season  advances  and  the  certainty  oi 
suspension  of  mining  activities  becomes  the 
more  pronounced. 

Export  trade  continues  extremely  small  anu 
is  no  material  factor  in  the  general  bituminous 
market  at  the  present  time.  After  all,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  export  trade  was 
important  largely  because  of  its  concentration 
in  a  very  small  part  of  the  coal  producing  fielc . 
Considered  on  a  pro-rata  basis  it  never  was  a 
material  part  of  the  total  tonnage  movement, 
but  concentrated  as  it  was  in  districts  produc¬ 
ing  coals  of  the  higher  grades,  it  had  an  im¬ 
portant,  direct  effect  there  and  removed  the 
competition  of  those  districts  from  otliei 
markets.  Foreign  demand  will  improve  as 
time  goes  on,  and  in  due  course  the  offshore 
movement  will  be  important  again.  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  proportionately 
considered,  the  export  tonnage  will  be  small 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Strike  talk  continues,  with  growing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  large  part  to  be  played  by  non¬ 
union  fields  if  the  organized  districts  of  the 
seaboard  go  out.  Probably  never  before  was 
the  situation  presented  in  such  strong. contrast, 
such  large  and  well-equipped  non-union  oper- 
ations  in  close  proximity  to  the  union  fields. 
Unquestionably  the  non-union  districts  have 
o-rown  more  proportionately  in  the  recent  past 
than  have  the  union  districts,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  most  important  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  in  subsequent  developments,  lhe 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  non-union 
men  going  out  in  sympathy  with  the  union  men. 
This  is  not  so  improbable  as  may  appear  on 
the  surface,  as  a  large  part  of  the  personnel,  m 
non-union  fields  represents  men  from  union 
districts.  Some  of  them,  it  is  reported,  are 
still  union  members,  men  .who  have  sought 
work  in  other  territory  to  tide  them  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  depression  that  has  been 


accentuated  in  their  home  territory  by  the  stub¬ 
born  holding  out  of  their  leaders  for  a  wage 
rate  which  simply  means  no  work. 

There  is  no  particular  change  in  regard  to 
the  general  trend  of  manufacturing  or  the 
tenor  of  commercial  reports.  The  report  of 
the  U.  S.. Steel  Corporation  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1921  is  variously  interpreted,  some  writers 
taking  diametrically  opposite  views.  Probably 
the  chief  point  to  be  reached  as  a  reasonable 
conclusion  is  that  not  only  the  last  quarter  of 
1921  but  the  third  quarter  as  well  represented 
low  tide  in  steel  manufacturing,  and  the  next 
move  will  be  upward. 

While  the  announcement  that  there  will  be 
no  reduction  in  freight  rates  before  April  1st 
helps  the  coal  market  of  the  near  future,,  it 
tends  to  counter-balance  the  strike  talk  with 
respect  to  tonnage  needed  after  April  1st.  The 
statement  is  made  that  a  reduction  would  not  be 
put  in  effect  before  April  1st  and  this  seems  to 
be  taken  as  a  promise  that  it  will  be  made  at 
that  time.  There  is  really  no  authority  for 
that  conclusion,  yet,  as  a  result,  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  opposition  has  developed  with  respect  to 
buying  anv  coal  that  will  not  be  used  until 
after  April  1st.  So  the  circumstances  with 
respect  to  freight  rates  counterbalance  in  a 
measure,  as  indicated  above,  the  prospect  of 
stoppage  of  mines  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
coal  year.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  say,  if  prices  show 
signs  of  going  considerably  higher  buyers  will 
not  be  deterred  by  the  hope  of  a  freight  reduc 
tion,  knowing  that  possible  saving  in  trans¬ 
portation  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  mine  price  that  may  develop  under 
the  threat  of  shortage. 

There  has  been  practically  no  trade  effect 
from  the  snow  storm  which  was  so  severe,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  heaviest 
fall  centered  about  Baltimore,  where  the  results 
were  less  apparent  than  they  would  have  been 
had  the  gathering  points  and  branch  roads  in 
the  mining  fields  been  involved.  With  the 
prompt  clearing  of  main  lines  for  passenger 
service,  freight  traffic  was  little  disturbed,  the 
reduced  volume  of  business  now  moving  being 
a  factor  to  this  end.  Indeed,  much  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  delay  was  due  to  the  blocking  of 
switches  in  the  Washington  yards,  rather  than 
to  snowdrifts  along  the  road,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington  there  is  little,  or 
no  coal  movement  except  for  local  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  noted,  at  the  same  time,  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  dealers  found  their  delivery  expenses 


increased  by  reason  of  the  streets  being  en¬ 
cumbered,  and  so  once  more  we  find  that  the 
storms  anticipated  with  much  satisfaction  by 
the  trade  do  not  prove  an  unalloyed  advantage 
in  reality. 

Now  that  a  month  has  elapsed  and  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  to  size  up  the  year’s  outlook  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  main  thought  is  that  while  there 
is  bound  to  be  more  tonnage  handled  than  there 
was  last  year,  the  decline  then  being  most  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  real  turn  in  affairs  will  de¬ 
volve  upon  increased  manufacturing,  expected 
to  eventuate  in  the  spring.  We  have  several 
times  referred  to  the  improvement  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  world  as  the  reflection  of  an  anticipated 
turn  in  general  business  later  on.  The  security 
market  continues  in  good  form  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  condition  will  be 
reflected  in  general  business  in  the  near  future. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  some  apprehension  rela¬ 
tive  to  bonus  legislation.  This  involves  a  large 
amount  of  money,  but  as  Corporal  1  anner  said 
thirtv-odd  years  ago,  when  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  ‘‘We’ve  got  to  be  liberal  with  the 
boys,”  and  while  the  expenditures  are  such  as 
the  business  community  is  not  anxious  to 
shoulder,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  cost 
of  the  war,  something  that  has  to  be  taken 
care  of,  something  to  which  we  have  to  recon¬ 
cile  ourselves. 

As  our  reports  have  pointed  out,  the  tonnage 
movement  has  improved  since  December,  the 
Survey  figures  for  January  21st  showing 
nearly  9.0(X),000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  pro¬ 
duced.  Probably  the  figures  for  the  28th  will 
be  just  as  good,  advance  information  suggesting 
a  further  increase  which  will  put  the  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  the  volume  of  business  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  of  1919  and  1921,  and  nearly 
up  to  1918.  This  period  of  the  year  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  marked  by  declining  production,  the 
tendency  being  to  slide  off  to  April  1st  as  the 
winter  draws  to  an  end.  But  as  there  have 
been  several  reversals  of  anticipated  conditions 
in  the  recent  past,  it  is  not  strange  that  1922 


should  reverse  usual  order  and  show  a  grow¬ 
ing  coal  tonnage  as  the  winter  terminates.. 

In  the  anthracite  steam  sizes  there  is.  an  im¬ 
provement  much  more  noticeable  than  in  other 
directions.  It  surpasses  improvement  in  soft 
coal,  as  certain  of  the  steam  sizes  are  actually 
scarce.  We  have  referred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  country  needing  all  the  product  of  the  haid 
coal  mines,  and  with  buyers  staying  out  of  the 
market,  with  the  no-purchasing  idea  holding 
full  sway  for  weeks,  there  is  now  all  the  more 
need  to  purchase,  as  the  consumption  of  the 
steam  sizes  is  pretty  definitely  established,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  winter  season.  Stocks  were 
reduced  during  the  holding-off  period,  and  of 
course  the  reduced  rate  of  production  is  a 
strong  factor. 

In  somewhat  similar  manner  the  demand  tor 
egg  coal  is  becoming  stronger  because  of  light 
purchases  during  the  fall.  But  stove  coal  con¬ 
tinues  easy,  in  contrast  to  its  usual  strength 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  coal  year, 
to  go  'no  further  into  the  background.  There 
is  no  particular  feature  to  report  in  regard  to 
chestnut,  demand  being  just  about  equal  to 
supply.  The  retail  trade  continues  to  report 
hand  to  mouth  buying,  but  as  has  frequently 
been  seen,  this  does  not  mean  much  if  any 
decrease  in  requirements,  people  using  just 
about  as  much  in  the  long  run  whether  they 
buy  at.  one  time  or  at  frequent  intervals. 
There  has  been  some  fuel  economy,  under  the 
spur  of  necessity,  but  altogether  the  anthracite 
market  should  give  a  better  account  of  itself 
in  February  than  in  December  and  January. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Demand  Is  Back  Nearer  Normal,  with  Collieries  Working  Steadier- 
Prices  for  Bituminous  Are  Inclined  to  Be  a  Shade  Firmer. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Something  approaching  normal  activity  again 
prevails  in  the  anthracite  market,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  of  the 
past  fortnight.  At  first  the  retail  trade  was 
chiefly  affected,  but  as  yard  stocks  began  to  dis- 
appeai  the  wholesale  and  producing  interests 
noticed  a  steady  picking  up  in  demand. 

It  has  now  reached  a  point  where  full-time 
colliery  operation  is  the  rule  and  not  the  ex¬ 
ception,  as  was  the  case  during  the  greater  part 
of  January.  1  he  outlook  for  the  remainder  of 
the  month  is  good  in  both  domestic  and  steam 
sizes.  Many  consumers  have  about  used  up 
their  supplies,  and  those  who  have  not  already 
bought  for  replenishment  will  have  to  do  so  be¬ 
fore  long  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

If  business  had  remained  brisk  through  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  the  public  might  be  in  a 
position  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  expected 
lower  prices,  but  as  it  is  now  supplies  have  been 
reduced  to  a  point  where  most  people  will  have 
to  take  in  coal  to  finish  out  the  season  with. 
Retailers  observe  that  their  customers  are  still 
buying  in  small  lots,  however.  Those  who 
would  normally  take  in  three  or  four  tons  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  limiting  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  a  single  ton,  and  in  general  there  is  a 
disposition  to  buy  for  only  a  short  time  ahead. 

Egg  is  the  most  wanted  size  at  tidewater,  and 
the  independents  are  no  longer  obliged  to  make 
big  concessions  in  order  to  "move  it.  There  is 
a  good  steady  line  demand  for  nut.  Stove  is 
still  easy  and  pea  remains  a  drug.  Individual 
operators  are  getting  about  $7.50  to  $7  75  for 
white  ash  egg;  $7.75  to  $8  for  stove,  and  $8  to 
$8.25  for  chestnut,  with  pea  available  at  from 
$5  to  $5.50. 

In  steam  sizes  the  picking  up  has  been  even 
more  pronounced  than  in  domestic.  Even  No. 

1  buckwheat  is  moving  much  better,  owing  to 
the  heavier  consumption  as  well  as  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  not  having  been  badly  over-shipped  of  late 
because  of  cm  tailed  mining'.  The  best  grades 
from  independent  operations  are  commanding 
around  $3.75.  Ordinary  grades  are  selline 
from  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Rice  has  firmed  up  to  a  point  where  there  is 
little  tonnage  of  standard  preparation  to  be  had 
under  the  full  circular  of  $2.50,  and  from  there 
the  range  is  up  to  $2.75. 

Barley  continues  to  grow  tighter,  with  the  re- 
suk  that  shippers  are  able  to  get  as  high  as 
$2  for  the  best  grades,  or  50  cents  above  the 
circular.  Other  brands  can  be  had  around 
$1 .75. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

While  bituminous  users  continue  to  show 
more  interest  in  the  market,  they  are  taking 
their  time  about  placing  orders.  ’  There  has 
been  some  gain  in  sales  actually  consummated, 
but  it  is  moderate  compared  with  the  number 
of  inquiries  received.  Buyers  who  are  thinking 
of  taking  in  some  extra  tonnage  as  a  strike 
precaution  figure  that  there  is  no  hurry,  and 
that  it  is  best  to  get  quotations  from  several 
different  sources  before  committing  themselves. 

Salesmen  find  purchasing  agents"  quick  to  ask 
for  advice  but  slow  to  accept  it  when  told  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  stock  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  all  sellers  are  advising  heavy  stocking.  A 
good  many  merely  state  the  facts  and  tell  the 


buyers  to  use  their  own  judgment.  When  ad¬ 
vice  is  specifically  asked  for  they  usually  reply 
that  a  consumer  should  maintain  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  reserve  supply,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ordinary  prudence,  but  that  if  a  strike 
comes  it  is  not  apt  to  last  a  great  while  or  to  tie 
things  up  very  tight. 

I  he  trade  has  not  forgotten  the  experience  of 
last  fall,  when  the  railroad  strike  scare  caused 
two  weeks  of  active  business,  followed  by  two 
months  of  depression.  No  one  desires  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  that  experience,  and  yet  it  is  realized 
that  this  might  occur  if  consumers  should  take 
in  too  much  coal  between  now  and  the  first  of 
April.  Probably  there  is  little  danger  of  that, 
and  certainly  up  to  the  present  time  no  signs  of 
a  buyers  panic  have  appeared. 

Mine  prices  are  firmer,  without  having  ad¬ 
vanced  any  to  speak  of.  That  is,  fewer  sales 
are  put  through  at  below  what  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as. the  market  for  the  different  grades, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  tonnage  to  be  had  at 
the  established  figures.  Operators  who  are  sold 
ahead  for  a  week  or  two  have  raised  their  ask- 
ing  prices,  while  those  less  favorably  situated 
have  not. 

The  snowstorm  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  market,  for  it 
did  not  strike  the  region  very  hard  and  besides 
a  little  slowing  down  in  rail  movement  does  not 
matter  much  when  demand  is  light.  Subse¬ 
quent  mild  weather  at  the  seaboard  prevented 
any  serious  trouble  at  the  piers.  There  is  little 
or  no.  distress  coal  at  tidewater  and  the  market 
here  is  steady,  with  shippers  inclined  to  hold 
out  for  slightly  better  prices  on  the  better 
grades. 

For  mine  shipment  quotations  are  about  as 
follows  on  average  grades  of  the  various  classi¬ 
fications,  though  tonnage  from  some  mines 
commands  a  premium  :  Pool  1,  $2.85-$3  25  per 
net  ton;  Pool  71,  $2.35-$2.50;  Pool  9,  $2  15- 
$2.40;  Pool  10,  $1.85-$2;  Pool  11,  $1.65-$1  80- 

lot  61’  $2~$2-25 ;  Pools  30  and  60.' 

$2. 3 5 -$2.65 ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.50-$165- 
1  ools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.40-$1.60;  slack.  $1.35- 
o  1 .75. 

Tidewater  prices  are  about  $5.85  to  $6.10  per 
gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers  for  Pool  1  ;  $5.60  to 
$5.75  for  Pools  9  and  71;  $5.35  to  $5.50  for 
Pool  10.  and  $5  to  $5.25  for  the  lower  grades. 

Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rai1  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
to  New  England  for  two  weeks  past  are  shown  in 
the  following  table,  with  comnarison  for  a  year  ago : 


Week  ended 

January  7 .  1,644 

January  14  .  R868 

January  21  .  1,837 


1922 


1921 


A  nth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

1,644 

1,953 

2,636 

5,039 

1,868 

2,233 

2,588 

4,062 

1,837 

2,970 

2,833 

4,088 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  had  its  third 
best  year  in  1921,  in  point  of  net  earnings.  After 
usual  charges  for  depletion,  depreciation  and  taxes  the 
balance  of  earnings  was  close  to  $3,000,000.  This 
compares  with  $4,045,053  earned  in  1920,  $2  874  88?  in 
9  9  and  $2,805,088  in  1918.  In  only  one  othe^  year, 
mi/,  have  net  earnings  reached  the  $3,000,000  mark. 

New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association  convention 
will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,.  March  22-23. 


Snow  and  Cold  Stimulates  Retail  Trade  — 
Better  Tone  to  Bituminous. 

The  city  has  just  experienced  one  of  the  biggest 
snow  falls  of  years,  the  Weather  Bureau  recording 
a  precipitation  of'  a  fraction  of  an  inch  more  than 
a  foot.  In  addition  to  this  the  snow  was  badly 
drifted  by  high  winds,  until  there  was  every  element 
of  the  old-time  blizzard.  The  storm  was  peculiar  in 
that  the  farther  north  it  traveled  the  lighter  it  be¬ 
came,  so  that  in  the  mining  region  only  a  fall  of 
about  two  inches  was  recorded  and  was  therefore 
ot  no  effect  in  the  way  of  retarding  mining. 

Naturally  the  storm  brought  a  good  amount  of 
business  to  the  retail  men;  in  fact  more  than  thev 
could  handle  for  a  time,  but  it  was  unprofitable  busi¬ 
ness,  for  the  reason  that  the  delivery  expense  was 
increased  two  and  three  fold,  due  to  the  badly  drifted 
condition  of  the  streets.  It  was  quite  the  common 
practice  for  some  retailers  during  the  first  two  days 

°  ,  cW,eek  send  out  single  tons  in  their 

trucks,  finding  they  could  make  better  progress  in 
this  manner.  Of  course  there  was  more  than  the 
usual  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  get 
coal,  after  having  left  the  ordering  of  this  prime 
necessity  until  the  very  last  moment. 

Some  good  seems  to  have  been  realized  from  the 
ft?™,  it  having  had  a  salutary  effect  on  those  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  been  so  actively  cutting  prices  and 
.  owing  them  that  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  trying 
to  stimulate  business  in  this  manner.  With  delivery 
conditions  so  very  bad  they  suffered  very  heavy 
losses  for  a  few  days  owing  to  their  inability  to 
deliver  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their  normal  capacity. 
While  most  of  them  are  still  sticking  to  their  low 
prices  they  must  realize  now  how  easy  it  would  have 
leen  to  get  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  their  coal  had 
they  not  been  so  impatient  for  business. 

Trade  Quiets  Towards  End  of  Week. 

moderihte  |fmperature  following  the  storm  has  been 
moderate  there  was  something  of  a  dropping  off  in 

demand  and  the  latter  end  of  the  week  haf  found 
most  of  the  dealers  well  caught  up  with  their  orders. 

ie  chief  demand  is  still  centered  on  nut  coal  but 
every  s^  seems  to  have  stiffened  under  the  stimulus 
ot  the  storm  Stove  is  being  well  moved  and  there 

fit  ,5eel1  3  '3et,ter  demand  for  egg,  while  some  of 
rger  retailers  report  a  good  movement  of  pea 
Hie  wintry  weather  has  enabled  the  yards  to  move 
a  heavy  volume  of  coal  and  the  bins  show  strong 
evidence  of  this  fact,  for  the  retailers  are  still  charv 
about :  re-ordering,  and  for  this  reason  the  operators 
are  still  reporting  that  they  are  experiencing  no  rush 
of  any  kind,  with  the  possible  exception  of  nut  coal. 
Lea  continues  to  be  a  big  handicap  to  the  producing 
people,  and  even  those  independents  who  are  offer¬ 
ing  tins  size  at  cut  prices  around  $5  are  moving 
very  little. 

from  the  retail  standpoint  a  satisfactory  condition 
ot  trade  is  found  in  the  frequent  re-orders  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  did  not  take  in  their  full  supply  of  coal 
last  summer.  From  the  first  of  January  there  has 
been  almost  a  succession  of  good  coal-burning  days 
and  the  results  are  now  being  shown  iri  the  good 
business  of  this  kind  coming  in  daily. 

As  to  the  strike  situation,  the  only'  one  to  show 
interest  is  the  retailer,  and  he  anxiously  makes  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  possible  situation  next  April,  but 
there  it  ends.  The  consumer  is  not  at  all  interested 
and  rarely  raises  the  question  at  all.  The  retailer 
seems  determined  to  play  it  safe,  as  during  the  past 
month'  he  has  been  able  to  turn  a  large  proportion 
ot  his  stock  into  cash  and  intends  to  carrv  but  a 
minimum  tonnage  from  now  on. 

Improvement  in  Steam  Sizes. 

The  anthracite  steam  sizes  have  shown  decided 
improvement  lately.  Good  grades  of  buckwheat  are 
closely  moved  as  produced,  and  it  is  only  some  very 
ordinary  grades  that  are  sold  off  around  $3.00.  Rice 
is  still  plentiful  and  in  increasing  demand.  The 
spurt  in  barley  continues  and  the  independents  seem 
a  r  to  get  close  to  $1.50  for  all  they  have  for  sale.. 

is  the  size  that  is  used  at  the  mines  and  in 
addition  they  are  storing  a  little  extra  these  days. 
However,  the  big  companies  still  have  immense  stocks 
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f  •  steam  sizes  at  their  storage  yards,  particularly  IMPROVEMENT  AT  FAIRMONT 


ice  and  barley.  ,  ,  .  . 

•  There  is  undeniably  a  better  tone  to  the  bituminous 
iarket,  which  seems  entirely  traceable  to  the  strike 
alk.  These  is  no  rush,  but  inquiries  are  numerous 
nd  they  are  being  turned  into  orders  more  frequently 
han  has  been  the  case  for  some  little  while  back. 
f0t  all  houses  will  admit  this  betterment,  but  the 
, reducers  of  the  good  grades  state  they  have  a 
*ood  demand  for  their  output,  and  in  soYne  instances 
:iave  declined  an  occasional  order  based  on  quota- 
ions  issued  from  a  week  to  ten  days  ago. 

The  utility  plants  seem  to  be  the  best  buyers  at  this 
ime,  and  while  they  try  to  give  the  impression  when 
ouying  that  they  are  not  anxious  as  to  the  strike,  are 
nevertheless  adding  a  few  extra  cars  to  their  regu  ar 
irders.  The  railroads  while  making  no  open  efforts 
,o  get  increased  tonnage,  are  reported  to  be  quietly 
adding  to  their  stocks.  All  of  this  may  be  the 
fore-runner  of  better  things,  or  may  be  merely  a 
flurry  that  will  soon  blow  over. 

Some  houses  report  a  stiffening  of  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  on  high  grade  coals,  although  there  have  been 
no  radical  advances,  and  grade  for  grade  last  weeks 
prices  could  probably  be  duplicated  at  this  time. 
Current  quotations  are  about  as  foHows :  Pool  , 
$2.80  to  $3.00;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  Pool  9,  $2.30 
to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to 
$1.75. 


Gain  in  Demand  Not  Sufficient,  However,  to 
Have  Much  Effect  on  Prices. 


COAL  TRADE  LUNCHEON 


New  Club  Meeting  With  Success  in  Getting 
Support  of  Local  Wholesalers. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  coal  men  attended  the 
luncheon  of  the  newly  organized  Coal  Trade  Club 
of  New  York  at  the  Whitehall  Club  last  Wednesday. 
As  on  the  two  previous  occasions,  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  indicated  that  the  lunch-club  idea  is  a  popular 
one  and  will  receive  the  support  of  a  large  section  of 
the  trade.  Applications  for  membership  are  coming 
in  every  day,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  noon-hour  gather¬ 
ings  will  become  a  regular  and  well-established  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  local  wholesale  trade. 

George  H.  Bayne,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Emer¬ 
son  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corporation,  was  the 
principal  speaker  on  this  occasion.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  several  weeks  ago  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  to  study  the 
question  of  purchasing  coal  on  the  chemical  analysis 
basis,  and  he  outlined  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a 
result  of  these  investigations. 

Mr.  Bayne  said  he  was  convinced  that  boiler-room 
tests  were  the  only  reliable  method  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  certain  coal  was  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  particular  plant.  Coal  that  analyzer 
well,  he  asserted,  frequently  failed  to  give  satisfactory 
results  because  it  was  not  suited  for  the  type  ot 
equipment,  size  of  load  or  other  local  conditions.  He 
also  stated  that  the  fusing  point  of  the  ash  was  not 
as  dependable  an  index  to  the  clinkering  or  non- 
clinkering  qualities  of  coal  as  was  commonly  supposed. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  such  as  the  danger  of 
unfair  sampling  methods  and  the  fact  that  no  opei - 
ator  can  safely  guarantee  the  uniformity  of  his  prod¬ 
uct  he  advised  against  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal 
by '  the  analytical  method.  He  believed  it  was  up 
to  the  trade  to  educate  buyers  to  select  coal  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  individual  needs,  and  not  go  by  some 
scientific  formula  that  was  very  apt  to  prove  mislead- 


While  there  is  no  great  rush  of  incoming  business, 
there  are  evidences  of  some  improvement.  However, 
prices  lack  buoyancy,  and  in  fact  in  this  regard  t  icre- 
has  been  practically  no  betterment.  The  fact  that 
Secretary  Hoover  has  urged  consumers  generally  to 
prepare  for  a  general  coal  strike  is  no  doubt  a  factor 
in  the  better  demand. 

The  whole  question  of  the  next  contract  with  the 
miners  is  a  very  indefinite  proposition.  The  genera 
trend  of  feeling  in  the  region  continues  toward  the 
non-union  plan.  No  general  decision  has  been  made, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  question  will  not  be  hastily 
decided.  Larger  companies  in  the  region  are  slow  to 
announce  a  set  policy.  The  region  is  practically 
forced  to  mark  time  with  the  central  competitive  field 
and  stall  around  until  the  issues  as  they  stand  are 
more  clearly  defined.  If  the  open  shop  is  once  again 
restored,  as  the  majority  of  operators  appear  to  de¬ 
sire,  it  is  realized  that  the  miners  will  not  be  de¬ 
feated  by  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand.  Many  angles 
present  themselves,  with  the  entire  labor  problem  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complexed  as  the  first  of 
April  approaches. 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  on  Monday 
loaded  1,022  cars  of  coal,  which  was  131  shy  of  the 
previous  Monday’s  tonnage.  Railroads  took  243  cars, 
of  which  106  were  secured  by  the  B.  &  O. 

Practically  all  of  the  coal  was  going  to  the  east 
early  this  week,  as  usual,  there  having  been  478  cars 
of  coal  loaded  east  off  the  Monongah  division  of  the 
B.  &  O,  while  62  cars  went  to  the  west.  On  Tues¬ 
day  1,117  empties  were  ordered  on  the  three  railroads 
on  the  region. 


the  average  57  mines  worked  daily  last  week  on  the 
Monongah  division.  , 

Coke  production  went  across  big  in  the  region  last 
week,  when  ovens  on  the  Monongah  division  loaded 
94  cars.  During  the  fall  some  months  passed  with 
barely  one  car  of  coke  produced. 

Eastern  coal  loading  last  week  off  the  Monongah 
division  at  2,201  cars,  was  stronger  than  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January,  although  400  less  than  the  previous 
week.  Western  loading  about  held  its  own  at  339 
loads. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 
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John  H.  McNally,  vice-president  and  fuel  engineer 
of  the  Fuel  Service  Co.,  and  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Testing  Society’s  coal  committee,  gave  a  short 
talk  alonge  the  same  lines.  He  endorsed  Mr.  Bayne  s 
views  for  the  most  part. 

The  Coal  Club’s  next  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the 
same  place  on  February  15th,  at  12.30.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  good  speaker  for  the  occasion. 


A  New  York  coal  firm  has  received  a  letter  from 
an  up-State  motor  company  offering  to  exchange  two 
new  automobiles  for  500  tons  of  “guaranteed  coal 
suitable  for  steam  heating  purposes.’- 


Prices  About  Stationary. 

Price  conditions  have  not  changed  materially.  Un¬ 
til  this  week  the  demand  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
enough  to  force  up  prices.  Prevailing  quotations  are . 
Mine-run,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  three-quarters,  $1.75;  slack, 
$1.40  to  $1.45.  _  .  , 

Eighty  out  of  315  mines  were  at  work  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Seventy  were 
working  on  the  Monongah  division,  while  17  were 
busy  on  the  Monongahela  and  one  on  the  Western 
Maryland. 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  pro¬ 
duced  5,757  cars  of  coal.  The  production  by  divisions 
was  as  follows:  B.  &  O.-Monongah,  2,672  cars; 
Charleston,  342  cars ;  Connellsville,  61  cars ;  Cumber¬ 
land  163-  Western  Maryland- Wyatt-Helen’s  Run.  493 
cars’;  Belington  &  Weaver,  272  cars;  Morgantown 
&  Kingwood,  78  cars;  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  652 
cars;  Monongahela,  1,024  cars.  Operations  on  the 
Monongahela  in  Pennsylvania  last  week  loaded  1,720 
cars. 

Seaboard  shipments  failed  to  gain  last  week  off  the 
Monongah  division.  In  fact  not  a  car  of  coal  was 
shipped  to  Curtis  Bay  until  Friday,  and  then  but  21 
loads  went  there,  with  100  loads  to  top  it  off  with 
on  Saturday.  The  weekly  total  shows  21  cars  less 
than  the  previous  week,  and  less  than  half  of  the 
tonnage  sent  to  that  pier  two  weeks  before.  Arling¬ 
ton  shipments  at  37  carloads  were  just  three  cars 
stronger  than  the  previous  week. 

Last  week  the  carriers  received  1,085  loads  off  the 
division,  or  26  cars  less  than  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  21st.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  proved  to  be  the  chief 
railroad  fuel  buyer,  securing  548  cars  of  the  1,085, 
leaving  537  cars  for  foreign  carriers.  On  the  Charles¬ 
ton  division  last  week  there  were  140  cars  of  coal 
secured  by  the  railroads,  which  was  forty  per  cent 
of  the  coal  produced  on  that  spur. 

Coal  movement  through  the  Grafton  gateway  last 
week  slumped  428  loads  compared  to  the  previous 
week.  Last  week’s  total  was  2,351.  General  freight 
movement  at  4,026  loads,  showed  a  decrease  of  181 
cars. 

General  mine  idleness  on  the  Monongah  division 
last  week  aggregated  1,213,  or  an  average  of  202 
mines  daily.  As  limited  as  this  may  seem  for  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  it  was  better  than  was  reached  during 
any  week  in  January,  indicating  as  it  does  that  on 


Volume  of  Business  Continues  to  Expand, 
With  Prices  Firming  Up. 

The  Cincinnati  coal  market  continues  to  show 
measured  improvement  in  its  volume  of  orders,  as 
well  as  in  its  showing  of  inquiries.  There  is  some 
disappointment  that  prices  are  no  higher,  but  better 
rates  are  anticipated  later,  when  the  assurance  of  an 
interference  with  production  through  a  general  strike 
of  union  miners  is  expected  to  show  an  accentuated 
effect.  Practically  all  contract  shipments  that  had 
been  suspended  have  been  resumed  and  in  many  cases 
increased.  The  buyer  is  showing  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
easiness.  All  kinds  of  coal  show  some  increase  of 
demand,  but  the  domestic  increase  is  most  pronounced. 

In  the  smokeless  districts,  where  the  call  is  most 
eagerly  for  lump,  embarrassment  is  felt  at  the  low 
demand  for  nut  and  slack,  the  accumulation  of  which 
has  stopped  domestic  preparation  at  many  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  operations.  Even  in  the  case  of  bituminous 
coals,  the  larger  production  of  the  screened  product 
has  served  to  make  slack  sufficiently  plentiful  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  slightly  softer  market  in  that  variety. 

Smokeless  coals  continue  to  go  well,  both  East  and 
West.  The  export  demand  is  a  mere  incident,  but 
New  England  is  calling  for  more  coal  and  a  better 
demand  for  bunkerage  and  coastwise  supplies  makes 
up  a  decidedly  better  record  for  tidewater  shipments. 
By-product  demands,  which  have  spasmodical  habits, 
are  not  so  good  at  this  particular  time,  hence  the 
sluggishness  of  the  smokeless  slack  market.  Demand 
for  mine-run  is  quite  satisfactory  and  appears  to  be. 
strengthening  gradually.  Operation  of  all  the  West 
Virginia  low  volatile  districts,  now  wholly  on  a  non¬ 
union  basis  and  on  the  pre-war  scale  of  wages,  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Estimates  of  activity,  which 
are  always  a  bit  difficult,  range  all  the  way  from  40 
to  60  per  cent. 

All  Fields  Doing  Better. 

Practically  all  the  bituminous  districts  have  in¬ 
creased  their  operations,  though  the  improvement  is 
very  small  in  Kanawha.  Logan  is  loading  more  than 
for  several  months  and  the  other  districts  of  West 
Virginia  are  doing  very  well.  Kentucky  has  taken 
on  an  improved  percentage,  though  there  still  is 
plenty  of  room  for  better  things.  The  percentage 
of  operation  still  is  below  50,  but  operators  are  count¬ 
ing  on  a  substantial  increase  under  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  outlook  as  February  is  ushered  in. 

Smokeless  lump  is  a  trifle  firmer,  ranging  between 
$3.25  and  $4.25  and  with  a  growing  scarcity  of  prepa¬ 
ration  showing  a  tendency  upward,  though  it  will 
take  a  fair  average  of  winter  temperature  to  hold 
this  tendency.  Egg  sells  from  $3  to  $3.75  and  run- 
of-mine  at  from  $1.85  to  $2.50.  Nut  and  slack  is 
slow  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.60,  with  some  offers  below 
these  figures.  Specially-prepared  smithing  coals  sell 
pretty  readily  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

In  bituminous  coals,  lump  is  from  $2.50  to  $3.10, 
which  is  a  slight  improvement.  Egg  is  selling  from 
$1.75  to  $2.50,  mine-run  from  $1.50  to  $2,  while  the 
liberal  preparation  of  domestic  coals  has  put  nut  and 
slack  down  to  $1.10  and  $1.25,  with  some  offers  as 
low  as  80  cents,  due  to  emergency  conditions. 

Growing  Influence  of  Strike  Talk. 

The  gradually  increasing  steam  demand  has  been 
an  occasion  of  encouragement,  though  there  has  not 
as  yet  been  enough  of  it  to  get  noisy  about.  How¬ 
ever,  the  immediate  hope  of  operators  is  in  the  threat 
of  a  general  strike  in  the  union  fields.  These  are 
operating  on  greatly  reduced  time  now  and  their  en¬ 
tire  cessation  is  not  likely  to  be  so  vital  a  blow  to 
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industry  going  on  crutches,  but  the  moral  influence 
of  a  shutdown  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  is  sure 
to  get  into  the  calculation  of  buyers  who  cannot  well 
afford  to  take  chances. 

This  influence  already  is  felt  in  a  small  degree  in 
the  Cincinnati  market,  coal  men  say,  and  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  more  of  it  in  February.  Quite  gen¬ 
erally  the  belief  prevails  that  if  the  temperature  does 
not  go  wrong,  prices  will  go  up  to  some  extent, 
though  nobody  estimates  that  it  will  go  sensationally 
high. 

In  Cincinnati  domestic  coal  sales,  the  effect  of  the 
recent  sharp  advance  in  natural  gas  rates  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  felt.  People  were  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  clean  and  convenient  fuel  and  thought  they  could 
keep  the  bill  down  by  means  of  various  little  ex¬ 
pedients,  not  to  say  tricks,  of  economy,  but  when  the 
December  bill  came  it  was  apparent  that  the  effort 
would  fail  and  must  always  fail,  so  they  are  now 
making  the  change  and  ordering  coal. 


this  district.  The  report  of  an  Ohio  mining  region 
cutting  wages  from  30  to  35  per  cent  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  one  to  coal  consumers  of  the  Northwest,  for 
people  have  long  felt  that  they  were  being  held  up 
on  coal. 

A  local  retailer  is  advertising  West  Virginia  splint 
coal  at  $9.75;  Franklin  County  nut  at  $10.25;  and 
anthracite  pea  at  $13.95,  and  steam  coal,  grade  not 
named,  at  $8.75. 
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BUFFALO  MARKET  SPOTTED 


Reports  No  Longer  Uniformly  Bad,  Thougl 
Change  Has  Been  Slight. 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 


Demand  Quickly  Subsides  When  Cold  Wave 
Gives  Way  to  Higher  Temperatures. 

Nothin?  short  of  Providence  and  the - party 


(reader  fill  in  opposition  political  party)  can  be  held 
accountable  for  the  failure  of  the  coal  market  to  func¬ 
tion  actively  in  view  of  the  weather  which  prevailed 
during  January.  January  was  not  a  record  breaker, 
but  the  thermometer  went  lower  than  it  has  in  two 
years,  going  to  20  below — a  figure  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  active  coal  selling,  as  anyone  will  admit  who 
has  experienced  that  figure  in  a  Minnesota  winter. 
And  there  was  a  rush  of  orders,  while  the  severe 
weather  lasted.  People  found  that  their  stocks  had 
run  out  quicker  than  they  had  expected,  and  were 
forced  to  get  in  more. 

But  the  net  effect  was  a  temporary  increase.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  subsided,  the  buying  fell  off 
Unquestionably  the  cold  weather  has  helped  consump¬ 
tion.  The  several  different  periods  of  severe  weather 
have  resulted  in  consuming  a  goodly  amount  of  high- 
priced  coal,  so  that  the  surplus  in  the  spring  will  be 
reduced  accordingly.  But  the  increased  consumption 
was  not  extended  enough  to  help  much. 

.  ^nd.  after  a]1>  the  pUce  where  the  big  tonnage  goes 
is  in  industry.  Heating  plants,  large  or  small,  have 
a  stable  average,  with  the  possibility  of  being  ex¬ 
panded  under  cold  weather  or  contracted  with  mild 
weather  The  increase  or  the  decrease  is  less  than 
would  be  expected.  But  when  industry  curtails  it 
makes  a  horizontal  cut  in  consumption,  and  that  is 
what  prevails  generally  in  this  district.  The  iron 
mines  have  cut  down  their  consumption  of  coal 
sharply  during  the  past  year.  Railroads  ran  fewer 
freight  trains,  factories  reduced  their  operations 
sharply,  and  the  result  is  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
movement  of  coal. 


Obstacles  in  Path  of  Recovery. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Northwest,  as  a  whole 
can  experience  any  material  change  for  some  time  to 
c°me  Its  agr*  is  suffering  from  depression 
probably  the  worst  in  history.  Even  in  panic  times 
farm  products  had  a  closer  relation  to  value  of  man¬ 
ufactured  commodities  of  all  sorts  than  exists  now 
Prices  of  farm  products  are  not,  per  se,  so  depressed 
were  it  not  for  the  high  costs  of  freight  on  everything 
that  has  to  be  transported.  This  applies  to  implements 
for  cultivating  the  ground,  coal  for  heating,  com- 
mor  i  les  of  food  and  apparel — all  bearing  a  carrying 

rgC  ,whlch  IS  out  of  alignment  with  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

And  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers 
numbering  nearly  half  of  the  population,  is  cramped 
to  the  point  of  near-suspension,  it  becomes  a  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration  that  commerce  cannot  be  ac¬ 
tive.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  there  is  no 
ex-port  market  available.  This  country  cannot  trade 
wholly  within  itself,  when  a  large  portion  of  its 
population  is  unable  to  buy  much. 

Under  the  conditions,  the  coal  trade  cannot  see 
much  hope  for  better  things  until  another  crop 
-things  should  be  fairly  adjusted  by  that  time  The 
demand  for  lower  priced  coal  will  be  urgent  from 


Strike  Talk  Having  Effect  in  Some  Quarters 
— Firming  Up  in  Prices. 

Coal  operators  in  the  Johnstown  district  are  ex¬ 
periencing  better  business  without  a  doubt,  although 
the  figures  for  the  month  of  January  show  that  they 
are  not  so  much  farther  ahead  than  December.  Op¬ 
erators  report  that  February  looks  like  a  good  month. 
More  than  one  thing  is  causing  this  extra  business 
that  is  coming  the  way  of  the  producers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  above  all,  the  strike  talk  is  believed  to  be 
having  a  good  effect  in  most  quarters. 

And  from  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  operators 
here  the  chances  of  a  strike  when  the  wage  settlement 
question  is  lipe,  are  such  that  it  is  almost  certain. 
With  the  miners’  union  firmly  set  to  keep  the  wage 
scale  high,  even  to  a  higher  figure  than  at  present, 
and  the  operators  on  the  other  side  protesting  that 
the  wages  must  come  down,  to  the  1917  scale  or 
lower,  little  remains  but  a  strike. 

The  buyers  feaiful  of  a  shutdown  of  the  mines  on 
account  of  strikes  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
are  in  the  market,  and  will  probably  load  up  between 
now  and  the  first  of  April,  when  the  contracts  run  out. 

Many  are  not  going  to  take  the  chance  of  being 
without  a  full  bin  when  the  strike  actually  comes,  and 
hence  the  movement  in  the  coal  industry.  While  some 
operators  in  this  section  are  hoping  that  a  strike  will 
not  come,  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
averted  and  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
industry. 

Cold  Weather  Helps. 

Colder  weather  has  helped  some  in  putting  the 
market  on  a  better  basis;  some  of  the  operators 
assert,  while  increasing  work  in  some  of  the  large 
industrial  plants  throughout  the  country  is  adding  a 
little  to  the  tonnage  that  is  moving.  But  above  all 
the  important  factor  is  the  possibility  of  a  strike. 

With  more  inquiries  and  increasing  sales  the  prices 
are  becoming  more  firm  and  even  a  slight  raise  in 
price,  on  some  coals  is  quoted  for  this  week.  The 
rise  is  really  ,  not  noticeable,  but  it  looks  as  though 
a  betterment  in  the  price  will  develop  in  a  short  time 
However,  sales  must  increase  considerably  more  than 
at  present,  and  cars  must  become  scarce  before  any 
real  excitement  can  be  stirred  up  on  this  question 
Wage  cuts  in  some  sections  of  the  field  where  non¬ 
union  labor  is  employed  -has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
price  down  somewhat,  as  the  union  fields  cannot  keep 
their  price  up  when  the  non-union  field  can  sell  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  This  holds  good  for  many  sections  of 
the.  Johnstown  district  at  the  present  time,  as  non¬ 
union  mines  in  West  Virginia  are  able  to  ship  their 
coal  a  greater  distance  and  still  keep  the  price  under 
tnat  of  the  same  grade  of  coal  mined  here 
Market  prices  for  the  week,  as  quoted  by  the  op- 

7iat«9S7nar.e  a<sSofo°cIlo^s:  p°o1  !>  $2-80  t0  $3-10;  pool 
l  ’of)' S0J>°J  i  :1P1°1°1<,9’  $2'25  t0  $2-7S;  Pool  10. 
$1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Somerset  Situation. 

Throughout  the  Somerset  region  the  strike  talk 
has  caused  an  increase  in  business  and  operators  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  continue  throughout  this  month 
and  next  month  at  least.  The  Somerset  operators 

beul^h?  SV*  a  rCSuIt  °f  the  non-union  mines 

than  the  S  56  ftheir  Product  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  Somerse  producers,  and  as  a  result  many 
ot  the  operations  have  closed  down. 

The  market  prices  have  been  holding  on  at  about 
•  Sa7et,  gures  that  have  prevailed  since  the  begin- 

of  las°t  monthT  V*  °UtPUt  iS  slightly  above  that 
declare  Th  "  JanUary’  operators  in  the  district 
:  e'  lhe  pnces  are  as  follows:  Pool  1  7S 

to  $3;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.80:  Pool  9  $2  25  to'$2  75- 
Pool  10.  $1.95  $2.30:  Pool  11,  $W5  to  $175 


Some  of  the  bituminous  shippers  report  an  im 
proved  demand ;  most  of  them  do  not.  The  trade  j. 
at  least  somewhat  spotted,  which  is  sometimes  a  good 
sign,  though  not  always.  One  leading  shipper  did  a 
pretty  good  business  last  week,  but  finds  no  demand 
of  account  now. 

So  it  appears  that  the  situation  will  have  to  be 
extended  a  little  further  before  the  trade  really  knows 
what  to  think  of  it.  Consumers  are  probably  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  Most  of  them 
have  a  pretty  good  supply  and  can  afford  to  be  in¬ 
different.  Some  think  it  best  to  wait  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  consumption,  while  others  claim  to  be 
short  of  money  and  are  not  anxious  to  tie  up  more 
than  they  need  to  till  there  is  more  business  in  sight. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  so  far  only  a  few 
branches  of  business  have  improved.  One  of  these 
is  lumber,  which  has  Stirred  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
need,  of  more  buildings.  The  country  is  still  waiting 
for  iron  and  steel,  and  it  will  not  accept  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  improvement  till  that  demand  is 
better.  Buffalo  ore  docks  complain  that  the  demand 
for  iron  ore  from  interior  furnaces  is  very  light  so 
that  the  small  amount  brought  down  last  season’  bv 
ake  is  likely  to  remain  on  hand  largely  when  the 
lakes  open  again  in  the  spring. 

Rail  Movement  Expeditious. 

One  complaint  counts  in  both  directions.  Coal 
shippers,  say  that  the  railroads  are  so  much  more 
prompt  m  their  deliveries  than  formerly  that  they  are 
unable  to  calculate  on  them.  This  ought  to  mean  that 
the  roads  are  learning  efficiency,  but  it  may  merely 
mean  that  other,  freight  is  not  moving  fast  enough  to 
take  up  the  motive  power.  Car  shortage  is  not  likely 
to  affect  the  price  of  coal  right  away,  it  seems  It 
commonly  is  the  most  effective  cause  of  an  advance 
Nothing  has  appeared  yet  that  has  affected  the 
pnc,e,  0  ,soft  coal-  Production  exceeds  the  demand 
so  that  buyers  are  paying  their  own  prices  where 
they  come  into  the  open  market.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  shippers  have  been  able  to  retain  either 
regular  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  bottom  price,  or  have  fairly  profitable 
contracts  on  which  they  can  depend.  Such  shippers 
are  m  much  demand  on  the  part  of  the  mine  owners 
and  they  will  be  till  the  spring  difficulties  are  over 
and  quite  likely  afterward. 

Speculation  over  the  April  situation  continues 
Shippers  are  agreed  that  nothing  like  the  present 
wage  scale  can  be  tolerated,  not  only  because  there 
is  so  much  cheap  non-union  mining  everywhere  but 
the  Pennsylvania  districts  are  seeing  their  New  Eng- 

anitra?  g0lng  t0.  West  Virginia,  solely  on  account 
of  the  cheaper  mining,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  wage  rate  that  will  favor  a  continuation  of  that 
state  ot  things. 

Prices  Still  Unsteady. 

(B(‘fu,™ous,  prices  are  still  unsteady  on  the  basis 
ot  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  No  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for  Allegheny 
Val  ey  and  other  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  for 
slack.  Youghiogheny  slack  is  always  a  little  above 
other  slack.  Nearly  all  the  Allegheny  Valley  coal 
is  sold  as  mine-run.  Freight  rates  remain  at  $2  36 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  for  other  districts. 

rices  quoted  are  now  always  f.  o.  b.  net  at  the 
mines  and  freight  should  be  added  to  the  mine  prices 
tor  the  Buffalo  spot  figures. 

The  hard  coal  trade  did  not  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  during  the  cold  spell  last  week.  There  was 
some  improvement,  but  demand  dropped  away  again 
as  soon  as  the  weather  moderated.  Coal  men  as  well 
as  consumers  are  puzzled  to  know  why  the  movement 

sShor°t  th‘S  Trer'  S°me  Say  that  People  are 

short  of  money  and  families  are  doubling  up  •  others 
find  that  coke  and  soft  coal  are  need  as  substitutes 
A  report  from  Scranton  says  that  hard  coal  is 
sanding  on  track  there, 'waiting- for  buyers.  Steam 
sizes  fluctuate  rapidly,  for  the  regular  demand  fo? 
them  is  light  but  the  lack  of  demand  for  domestic 
sizes  is  a  so  light,  which  cuts  down  the  amount  of 
steam  coal  on  hand. 
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STEADY  DEMAND  AT  BOSTON 


411  Coal  on  Market  Readily  Absorbed- 
Prices  on  Up-Grade. 

The  bituminous  market  has  run  into  a  period  of 
brisker  business  with  a  steady  demand  that  seems 
ible  to  absorb  readily  all  the  coal  that  is  put  upon 
he  market.  For  a  short  while  the  New  England 
territory  experienced  some  low  temperatures  that 
;aused  rapid  acceleration  in  the  consumption  of  soft 
;oal  in  the  large  office  buildings  and  factories  and  gave 
oromise  of  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  normal 
winter  demand.  Of  course,  whether  it  is  cold  or 
warm,  a  certain  tonnage  of  bituminous  will  be  used 
up,  but  frigid  temperatures  make  for  a  much  larger 
consumption  of  fuel  both  in  mills,  and  on  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

A  much  more  decided  factor,  however,  in  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  that  consumers  are  taking  in  adding 
to  their  present  stocks,  is  the  growing  belief,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  conviction,  that  the  threatened  coal  strike 
is  bound  to  become  an  actuality.  Now  that  both 
operators  and  miners  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  will 
take  a  hand,  though  that  is  a  contingency  which  will 
be  earnestly  deplored  by  all  students  of  the  situation, 
for  it  would  seem  to  mean  a  compromise,  and  a  com¬ 
promise  will  mean  relative  defeat  for  the  operators. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  take  its 
course,  in  the  opinion  of  local  coal  men.  1  articularlv 
is  that'  the  case  in  the  anthracite  fields,  where  a  wage 
reduction  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  public  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  retail  prices. 


After  the  spurt  afforded  by  the  real  zero  weather, 
the  anthracite  market  bids  fair  to  again  slump  into  a 
period  of  innocuous  desuetude  due  to  the  appearance 
of  what  resembles  spring  weather.  At  the  present 
writing  the  weather  forecasts  predict  rain  within  24 
hours  and  already  the  rising  temperature  is  causing 
the  snow  and  ice  to  melt  and  householders  to  lose 
their  anxiety  about  having  plenty  of  fuel  in  the  bin. 

For  a  long  time,  the  retailers’  equipment  ran  full 
tilt,  with  consumers  demanding  immediate  delivery 
because  their  stocks  were  in  general  so  low.  The 
aftermath  of  this  keener  demand  is  still  to  be  felt, 
though  the  tapering  off  process  has  begun.  One  of 
the  independent  wholesalers  stated  that  if  another 
spell  of  soft  weather  is  experienced,  such  as  was 
prevalent  some  three  weeks  ago,  the  wholesale  price 
would  slump  lower  at  once. 

At  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  recession  from 
the  prices  quoted  last  week,  though  only  of  a  negligi¬ 
ble  amount.  Nut,  which  commanded  not  infrequently 
$8.25  is  now  $8.15;  stove,  which  is  still  the  least 
desired  size,  has  nevertheless  advanced  to  $8  asked, 
while  egg  has  softened  to  $7.65.  Pea  is  $5  to  $5.25. 
These  prices  are  in  the  main  lower  than  those  of  the 
company  circular  and  because  of  that  fact  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  larger  railroad  companies  have 
thousands  of  tons  of  anthracite  which  they  are  find¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of.  Be  tha!t  as  it 
may,  buying  has  slackened  again,  somewhat,  and  will 
have  to  await  another  stimulus. 


a  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  central  competitive 
fields  would  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  tidewater 
coal  business  at  Hampton  Roads.  Though  it  is  not 
regarded  as  probable  that  retail  distribution  would  be 
greatly  affected,  or  that  consumers  would  experience 
any  appreciable  difficulty.  As  it  has  been  explained 
by  a  well-known  dealer  that  retail  stocks  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  last  for  a  month  and  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  city’s  ordinary 
needs  for  two  months  after  April  1st,  without  receipt 
of  additional  supplies. 


Strike  Will  Not  Affect  Norfolk. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Shippers  Optimistic. 

The  better  demand  that  has  come  into  evidence 
has  caused  a  fairly  optimistic  feeling  among  shippers, 
who  seem  inclined  to  think  that  the  renewed  interest 
will  continue  to  be  manifest  for  some  time,  lhe 
slump  in  business  a  short  time  ago  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  prices  as  low  as  $6  to  $6.15  on  cars,  Mystic, 
has  no  reflection  in  the  firm  quotations  that  are  prev¬ 
alent  today  with  the  spot  market  at  $6.25  on  cars 
and  with  certain  shippers  demanding  $6.35  for  choice 
lots  of  West  Virginia  coal.  Nevertheless  coal  can  be 
had  at  figures  under  the  generally  accepted  market, 
it  being  understood  that  the  bids  for  the  15,000  tons 
of  bituminous  for  the  various  hospitals  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases  have  been 
submitted  which  mean  a  price  on  cars,  Boston,  of 
under  $6.15,  and  that  for  high  grade  coal,  moreover 
At  Hampton  Roads,  prices  have  not  shown  much 
variation  from  those  quoted  last  week,  present  quota¬ 
tions  for  pool  1  grade  running  from  $4.65  to  $4.80, 
with  pool  2  commanding  20  to  30  cents  less  per  gross 
ton  piers.  Shippers  don’t  seem  inclined  to  offer  coal 
after  April  1st  except  at  somewhat  higher  prices  than 
those  prevailing,  due  of  course,  to  a  belief  that  with 
a  strike  in  the  union  fields,  the  non-union  coal  will 
command  better  figures  than  those  now  current 
However,  quite  a  number  feel  that  with  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  area  of  the  non-union  territory  due 
to  the  abandonment  by  union  workmen  of  the  union 
wage  scale  in  large  numbers  every  week,  the  non¬ 
union  mines  will  practically  be  able  to  fill  the  needs 
of  industry  in  general,  particularly  as  it  is  still  far 

from  normal.  .  , 

The  Pennsylvania  market  continues  to  show  the 
same  dullness  that  has  characterized  it  these  many 
months,  although  individual  shippers  have  done  some 
good  business  and  started  delivery  on  some  sizable 
orders  The  market  remains  at  about  the  level  of 
last  week’s  quotations  with  the  best  Pennsylvania 
product  going  for  from  $2.65  to  $2.75,  while  some 
very  good  coal  that  suits  quite  a  few  consumers  can 
be  had  for  $2.40  to  $2.50.  There  are  lower  grades 
to  suit  less  particular  needs  running  down  to  less 
than  $2,  though  not  much  of  these  poorer  qualities 
is  sold  in  New  England. 


Rail  Consumers  May  Suffer. 

The  rail  consumers  are  well  aware  that  unless  they 
have  a  good  insurance  in  the  shape  of  a  three  months’ 
supply  of  coal  on  hand  that  they  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer  from  a  shortage.  A  great  many  of  the  large 
consumers  with  adequate  storage  facilities  are  taking 
their  quota  and  even  a  little  more  without  question. 


Expansion  of  Business  Is  Now  Anticipated 
Difficulty  With  Frozen  Coal. 

The  coal  market  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  has 
not  been  subjected  to  any  new  influence,  except  for 
the  fact  that  shippers  aTe  beginning  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tentive  heed  to  the  possibility  of  a  miners’  strike  in 
this  country  April  1st.  While  the  date  on  which  the 
present  miners’  wage  contract  expires  is  still  two 
months  distant,  the  negotiations  for  a  new  contract 
have  led  so  far  to  divergent  views  and  several  au¬ 
thorities  have  warned  that  a  strike  is  in  prospect. 

With  the  growing  feeling  that  there  will  be  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  mining  operations  April  1st,  in  the  union¬ 
ized  fields,  it  is  believed  here  that  the  West  Virginia 
fields  shipping  to  Hampton  Roads  would  constitute 
the  chief  coal  supply  of  the  nation,  since  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mines  in  those  fields  are  not  unionized 
and  would  probably  stay  open,  in  which  case  shippers 
are  considering  the  possible  effect  on  this  market  of 
increased  demands  attendant  upon  the  strike,  and 
upon  the  desire  to  provide  supplies  of  fuel  for  emer¬ 
gency  use  in  advance  of  April  1st. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with 
frozen  coal  during  the  past  week,  which  hindered  the 
operations  at  all  three  piers  and  reduced  the  total 
tonnage  for  the  port  to  211,000  tons.  Vessel  require¬ 
ments  increased  very  rapidly  due  to  the  fact  that 
steamers  and  barges  were  not  loaded  as  fast  as  they 
arrived,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  coal  on  stock 
at  tide'  has  again  increased  continuing  the  process 
which  has  been  going  on  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  dumpings  for  the  week  ending  January  27th  were 
211,209  tons,  while  the  previous  week  was  234,256 
tons.  For  the  year  to  date,  793,836  tons  have  passed 
over  the  piers,  as  compared  with  1,216,126  tons  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Export  Situation  Unchanged. 

The  dullness  of  the  export  situation  remains  un¬ 
changed  and  will  probably  continue  so  now  that  rail¬ 
roads  have  refused  to  cut  freight  rates  on  export 
coal.  Inquiries  from  domestic  consumers  have  been 
fairly  numerous  during  the  past  week  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  business  will  continue  to  expand 
until  about  April  1st. 

Quotations  during  the  past  week  have  not  made 
any  material  change  over  the  prices  listed  last  week. 
The  supply  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  is  on  the 
gain,  and  there  are  efforts  made  to  move  distress  coal 
quickly  from  time  to  time,  in  which  case  the  schedule 
of  prices  given  last  week  may  be  shaded  materially. 
But  for  spot  and  forward  business  the  quotations  are 
in  line  with  actual  sales  being  made. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  concerned  that 


Generally  the  spring  months  of  April  and  May  are 
months  of  very  little  activity  in  the  retail  trade,  as 
demands  from  householders  are  very  light  during  that 
time.  The  industrial  plants  are  the  only  ones  who 
would  be  seeking  fuel  supplies  at  that  time  in  any 
quantities,  and  as  pointed  out  by  another  dealer,  as 
to  what  would  happen  during  the  strike  would  be 
problematical,  as  the  mining  fields  from  which  Nor¬ 
folk’s  soft  coal  comes  are  not  unionized,  and  they 
were  kept  in  operation  during  the  strike  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  1919. 

During  that  difficulty,  dealers  in  this  city  were 
never  out  of  coal,  and  it  was  at  a  time  when  de¬ 
mands  for  domestic  use  were  much  livelier  than  they 
would  be  in  April.  Some  of  the  larger  consumers 
were  handicapped  at  that  time  by  failure  to  receive 
their  usual  supplies  of  coal,  but  there  was  nothing 
serious  in  the  situation  here.  The  condition  in  the 
tidewater  market  is  different.  Hampton  Roads  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  of  1919  became  one  of  the  principal 
shipping  points  for  supplying  coal  all  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Seaboard,  because  the  non-union  mines  in  West 
Virginia  were  all  of  the  time  shipping  coal  here  and 
inland. 

Coal  was  rationed  at  tide,  however,  and  exports 
were  practically  prohibited.  Foreign  ships  were  not 
allowed  to  take  bunkers  as  they  wished,  and  all  out¬ 
bound  ships  could  take  bunkers  only  for  a  one-way 
voyage.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conserve  coal  for 
use  in  this  country.  Shippers  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  prospect  of  the  strike  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  coastwise  trade  at  once,  as  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  consumers  along  the  coast  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  stock  up  in  preparation  for  trouble. 


Boston  Notes. 


C.  P.  Chase,  of  the  New  England  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has 
gone  to  West  Virginia  for  about  a  week’s  stay. 

The  New  River  Co.  was  able  to  produce  about 
135,000  tons  of  coal  in  January,  against  100,000  tons 
in  December.  The  company  has  approximately  2,500 
men  on  the  payroll. 

John  A.  Whittemores’  Sons  Co.,  which  has  coal 
yards  at  Bellevue,  Norwood,  Back  Bay,  South  Bos¬ 
ton  and  West  Roxbury,  has  opened  a  retail  office  this 
week  at  24  Milk  street,  Boston. 


Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.  produced  approximately  850,- 
000  tons  of  coal  in  1921,  which  is  more  than  100,000 
tons  over  1920  production,  and  earned  about  $2.50  a 
share  on  its  212,920  shares  of  stock.  This  is  slightly 
less  net  earnings  than  for  the  preceding  year  when 
profits  were  equal  to  $2.82  a  share. 

The  New  England  Wholesaler  Coal  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  re-elected  its  present 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  E.  G.  Blaisdell,  L.  F. 
Leighton,  C.  P.  Chase,  R.  K.  Pratt,  W.  E.  Macurda, 
G.  L.  Gerrish,  C.  L.  Clark,  E.  M.  Hemenway,  G. 
Copeland,  E.  R.  Norton,  R.  S.  Townsend,  S.  B.  Wil¬ 
lett,  Borden  Covel,  E.  M.  Sands  and  W.  J.  Vaughn. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Coal  Exchange  of  Bos¬ 
ton  was  held  last  week  at  which  officers  for  the  year 
were  elected  and  a  dinner  enjoyed.  W.  B.  Phinney 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  John  A.  Stetson, 
who  had  served  in  that  capacity  for  some  20  years 
and  who  was  elected  to  life  membership.  E.  H. 
Baker  was  elected  vice-president  and  W.  A.  Clark, 
president  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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SA  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


FAIR  BUSINESS  AT  CHICAGO 

Weather  Caused  Increased  Demand  — 
Screenings  Show  More  Strength. 

While  the  Chicago  market  continues  comparatively 
active,  with  a  good  call  for  most  all  grades  of  coal 
as  a  result  of  the  protracted  cold  wave  which  only 
recently  gave  way  to  milder  weather,  no  rush  of 
buying  is  expected  for  another  month  or  six  weeks. 

Domestic  buying  began  to  slow  up  during  the 
early  days  of  this  week,  but  last  week  was  a  good 
one  for  most  Chicago  retailers.  Unlike  previous 
winters,  the  sales  of  coal  for  domestic  use  during 
the  past  two  months  have  closely  followed  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  its  upward  and  downward  trends.  The 
weather  has  been  the  controlling  feature  in  the  local 
trade;  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  one  influential  feature. 

Retailers  still  complain  to  some  extent  of  poor 
credit  among  their  regular  customers.  The  public 
has  certainly  been  curtailing  on  coal  consumption,  as 
well  as  on  the  consumption  of  other  commodities, 
and  the  reason  is  obvious — lack  of  money  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

Steam  trade  has  shown  some  improvement  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  due  somewhat  to  the  scarcity  of 
these  coals,  following  long  drawn-out  low  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  said  in  Chicago  coal  circles  that  In¬ 
diana  is  offering  but  little  steam  coal  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  markets. 

Industrials  Storing  Coal. 

There  is  some  storing  of  coal  by  industrials  and 
railroads,  but  as  yet  the  buying  for  this  purpose  is 
restricted.  The  Illinois  Central  Ry.,  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  other  railroads  have  commenced  to  store  rather 
heavily  and  it  is  rumored  that  many  other  big  roads 
will  soon  fellow  the  lead.  A  real  flurry  of  buying 
for  storage  purposes  is  not  expected  before  the-  mid¬ 
dle  of  March,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  miners’ 
wage  dispute  will  take  on  serious  enough  aspects  to 
warrant  good  buying  for  future  needs  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  railroads. 

Movement  of  coal  in  and  near  Chicago  was  on  a 
larger  scale  last  week  than  for  several  weeks  past. 
The  American  Railway  Association’s  report  showed 
an  increase  on  the  country’s  loadings  of  coal  to  be 
22,263,  which  bears  out  the  estimate  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Traffic  increases  in  this  section.  The 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  alone  reports  101,264  cars  of 
freight  handled  during  the  month  of  January,  includ¬ 
ing  all  commodities,  which  is  an  increase  of  about 
6,000  cars. 

Non-Union  Fields  Compete. 

Coals  from  non-union  fields  are  coming  into  Chi¬ 
cago  in  good  volume  and  the  prices  are  making  com¬ 
petition  for  the  union  fields  very  hard.  One  Chicago 
wholesaler  cites  an  incident  last  week,  telling  of  an 
advertisement  in  a  Springfield,  Ill.,  newspaper  offer¬ 
ing  eastern  Kentucky  coals  more  cheaply  than  they 
can  be  produced  in  the  big  Springfield  district  where 
coal  is  abundant. 

This  is  quoted  as  being  a  warning  to  the  miners  of 
Illinois  to  accept  a  wage  reduction  or  choose  between 
finding  employment  elsewhere  or  remaining  idle. 

Screenings  market  is  showing  more  strength  of 
late,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  this  grade  both  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  non-union  field  screenings  have  not 
been  large  in  volume  on  the  Chicago  market,  and 
consequently  the  prices  have  maintained  for  the  union 
field  screenings  from  nearby  States. 

The  average  running  time  and  production  of  Il¬ 
linois  and  Indiana  mines  remains  around  30  to  SO  per 
cent,  the  production  taking  a  slight  increase  during 
the  past  week  during  the  cold  weather  demand  of 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  ago.  There  is  apparently 
little  effort  to  reopen  mines  and  force  the  sale  of  coal 
at  a  time  when  the  market  cannot  stand  a  surplus  of 
offerings.  Some  of  the  mines  are  contemplating  re¬ 
opening  about  the  middle  of  February  in  order  to 
store  some  coal,  which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  in 
case  the  miners  strike  and  the  coal  market  takes  a 
spurt. 

Smokeless  coals  continue  to  find  Chicago  a  ready 
consuming  market,  especially  since  the  cold  wave  of 
two  weeks  ago  caught  the  average  householder  short 
of  coal  and  the  retailers  none  too  well  stocked  to 
care  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people. 


Members  of  the  Chicago  trade  now  look  to  the 
middle  of  March  for  a  real  active  market,  when  the 
miners’  situation  will  be  coming  to  a  head  and  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  industries  and  railroads,  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  coal  stored  against  a  possible 
shortage. 


Chicago  Notes 


William  Harris,  of  W.  H.  Harris,  Inc.,  Chicago 
wholesaler,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week  on  business. 

S.  C.  Mitchell,  wholesale  coal  dealer  from  the  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  market,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days 
during  the  past  week. 

L.  A.  Smith,  head  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Coal  Co.,  was  on  a  trip  to  his  com¬ 
pany’s  mines  this  week. 

L.  E.  Fricke,  wholesale  coal  dealer  from  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  called  on  some  of  his  friends  in  the  local 
market  during  the  past  week. 

The  Dependable  Coal  Corp.,  Ill  W.  Monroe  street, 
has  joined  the  Coal  &  Coke  Subdivision  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Commerce. 

A.  H.  Gordon,  Fremont,  Ohio,  lumber  and  coal 
dealer,  was  one  of  the  out-of-town  coal  men  visiting 
friends  in  the  local  trade  this  week. 

The  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  announced 
that  D.  B.  Oddaffer,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  been 
added  to  their  Cincinnati  office  selling  force. 

G.  Gregory,  coal  man  from  Marshalltown,  la.,  spent 
some  time  in  Chicago  recently,  purchasing  equipment 
and  settling  business  matters  pertaining  to  his  coal 
firm. 

O.  R.  Randall,  a  Southern  coal  and  lumber  man, 
who  makes  his  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
among  the  visiting  coal  men  in  the  local  market 
recently. 

Holly  Stover  is  planning  a  party  to  visit  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields  and  taking  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  Mr.  Stover  hopes  to  successfully  arrange  an 
interview  for  his  party  with  the  President. 

Secretary  F.  C.  Honnold,  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  left  Chicago  last  week  for  his 
annual  vacation.  He  went  to  New  Orleans,  from 
whence  he  will  go  to  Cuba  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Harry  R.  Levitt,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ft. 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  made  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Rosengrant  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Build¬ 
ing,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  capacity  of  sales  manager. 

Fred  W.  Upham,  president  of  the  Consumers  Co., 
as  well  as  treasurer  of  the  National  Republic  Com¬ 
mittee,  left  Chicago  last  week  for  a  trip  to  Egypt. 
Air.  Upham,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  will  make  a 
cruise  of  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  Europe  and 
Egypt. 

^  The  property  of  the  North  Breese  Mining  Co.,  of 
Breese,  Ill.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Breese-Tren- 
ton  Mining  Co  for  a  sum  of  $260,000.  H.  Hummert, 
president  of  the  purchasing  company,  consummated 
the  deal  which  brings  to  his  concern  three  mines  and 
increased  capital. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Kansas  City  by  local 
coal  men  that  the  Central  C.  &  C.  Co.,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Frisco  road,  are  surveying  Ok¬ 
lahoma  coal  fields  to  consider  the  construction  of  a 
new  coal  road  reaching  into  the  fields  owned  bv  the 
Central  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Frank  A.  Warren  has  entered  the  coal  business  on 
his  own  account,  opening  offices  last  week  in  the 
lusher  Building.  Mr.  Warren  is  well  known  due  to 
his  eight  years’  connection  with  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
and  his  more  recent  connection  with  the  Producers’ 

&  C-  Co-  He  will  conduct  a  general  wholesale 
business. 

The  Cedar  Grove  Coal  &  Products  Co.  is  a  newly 
incorporated  concern.  State  charter  was  received  last 
week.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $200000  Their 
offices  are  located  at  105  N.  Clark  street,  and  the 
incorporators  are  F.  A.  Hayden,  C.  E.  Mercer,  F. 
McFail,  Edward  J.  Callahan,  and  J.  A.  Keegan.  The 
company  will  deal  in  and  mine  coal,  fuel,  natural  gas 
and  by-products. 
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NEW  LAWS  PROPOSED 

-  I 

Senator  Kenyon  Would  Set  Up  Machiner 
for  Arbitrating  Mine  Labor  Disputes,  j 

The  Senate  committee  which  investigated  condil 
tions  in  the  Mingo  County  strike  zone  last  yeatf 
when  Federal  troops  had  to  be  sent  to  southerl 
West  Virginia  to  restore  order,  has  made  its  report  . 
Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  committee 
says  that  both  sides  were  to  blame  for  the  dis 
turbances. 

“The  operators  in  this  particular  section  of  Wesi 
Virginia,”  he  states,  “openly  announce  that  they  wil 
not  employ  men  belonging  to  the  union.  On  the  othe! 
hand,  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  determined  t( 
unionize  these  fields  which  are  practically  the  onh 
large  and  important  coal  fields  in  the  United  State: 
not  unionized. 

“Both  believe  they  are  within  their  rights— 
whereas  both  are  wrong  and  working  against  tht 
public.  Both  have  been  forgetful  of  the  great  thirc 
party— the  public— which  has  a  vital  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  industrial  peace,  especially  in  a  region  tha' 
furnishes  the  percentage  of  coal  that  this  region  does 
’  Courts  of  compulsory  arbitration  have  never  beer 
a  success.  Nations  that  have  tried  them  generally 
admit  that  the  system  is  a  failure.  I  do  not  want  tc 
be  critical  of  a  state,  but  personally  it  seems  to  me 
the  Kansas  Industrial  court  cannot  be  a  success  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  underlying  code  of  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  regulatory  or  mandatory  upon  the 
court.” 

Rights  of  Both  Sides  Defined. 

So  the  Senator  outlined  a  code  of  principles  for 
the  coal  trade,  and  announced  that  a  bill  embodying 
his  ideas  would  be  introduced  shortly.  The  most 
important  of  them  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Capital  prudently  and  honestly  invested  in  the 
coal  industry  should  have  an  adequate  return. 

The  rights  of  the  operators  and  miners  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  to  bargain  collectively  through  repre-: 
sentatives  of  their  own  choosing  is  recognized  and 
affirmed. 

Human  standards  should  be  the  constraining  in¬ 
fluence  in  fixing  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
mine  workers. 

Miners  who  are  not  members  of  the  union  have 
a  right  to  work  without  being  harassed  by  their  fel¬ 
low  workmen  who  may  belong  to  unions. 

.Six  days  shall  be  the  standard  work — eight  hours 
a  day. 

“Punitive  overtime  shall  be  provided  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  the  standard  workday. 

When  a  dispute  or  controversy  arises  there  should 
be  no  lockout  or  strike,  pending  a  conference  or  a 
hearing  and  determination  of  the  facts  and  principles 
involved.”  ' 

The  report  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
labor  board  to  settle  industrial  disputes.  Using  the 
proposed  national  industrial  code  as  its  basis,  the 
board  would  make  a  set  of  findings  in  any  dispute, 
which  would  be  “published  broadcast  and  enforced 
by  public  opinion.  No  fines  or  penalties  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  new  board— somewhat  similar  to  the  railroad 
labor  board — would  be  composed  of  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  emp’oyers,  three  workers,  and  three  of  the 
public — all  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

1  he  committee  also  recommends  that  laws  be 
enacted  to  compel  the 'incorporation  of  labor  unions. 


The  occurrence  of  the  lamentable  theatre  disaster  I 
m  Washington  shows  that  Government  regulation  is  I 
not  a  cure-all  for  shortcomings  in  all  details  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  city  of  Washington  is  directlv 
under  the  control  of  Congress,  and  yet  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  has  occurred  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  in 
e\ en  the  most  corruptly  governed  community  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  usual  principles  of  self-determination. 


Paul  T.  Bearer,  comptroller  of  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
Johnstown,  has  left  that  firm  to  assume  the  duties 
of  vice-president  of  the  Fanners’  Trust  &  Mortgage 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


TOO  MUCH  GOVERNMENT 


No  End  to  Duties  Assumed  and  Taxes 

Levied  by  Federal  Authorities. 

Repeated  allusions  to  possible  government  inter¬ 
vention  in  prospective  coal  mining  difficulties  bring 
to  the  front  again  the  general  theme  of  too  much 
Government,  a  subject  which  is  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  sound  thinkers. 

It  is,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
it  would  require  slight  pressure  to  secure  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  difficulties  developing  at  the 
mines,  and  this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  shows  that  ideas  of  Government  have  changed 
largely  since  the  United  States  began  its  career  as 
a  nation  dominated  by  the  thought  that  moderation 
in  official  regulation  and  control  should  be  the  keynote. 
Now  the  process  of  regulation  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  those  ministers  of  George  III 
who  were  charged  with  having  “set  up  a  rnultitude 
of  officers  over  us  to  seat  out  our  substance.” 

One  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say  “Paternalism 
Gone  Mad,”  and  quotes  the  late  Grover  Cleveland 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  support  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  support 
the  people.  Now  at  every  opportunity  occasion  is 
taken  to  transfer  to  Washington  problems  which  the 
people  themselves  should  settle  through  their  state 
Government,  if  not  by  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
the  more  or  less  small  groups  directly  affected. 

Taxation  a  Serious  Burden. 

Paternalism  is  in  the  saddle  at  Washington,  and 
with  the  thought  that  the  public  coffers  can  be  filled 
automatically,  one  proposition  after  another  involving 
I  great  expense  is  put  forward.  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  taxation  has  reached  a  point  which  threatens 
to  strangle  prosperity,  schemes  are  continually  being 
1  advanced  to  put  a  greater  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  an  interesting  game  to  a  certain  extent,  some¬ 
thing  that  appeals  to  the  populace,  for  the  first  effects 
are  visible  only  in  the  higher  circles,  as  in  England, 
where  dukes  and  others  of  the  nobility  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  off  their  ancestral  estates  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  much  needed  funds.  But  the  process  works  down 
through  the  various  circles  of  the  community,  taxes 
!  being  applied  so  directly  upon  real  estate  and  caus¬ 
ing  a  rent  burden  from  which  no  one  can  escape. 
Governor  Miller,  in  a  speech  at  a  recent  dinner  of 
!  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  spoke  sharply 

:  upon  this  point,  declaring  that  while  the  Constitution 

defines  the  things  that  Congress  might  do,  including 
“provision  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel¬ 
fare,”  the  latter  clause  was  not  to  be  taken  in  such 
1  a  broad  application  as  many  advocates  of  paternalism 
sought  to  incorporate  into  it. 

“With  Congress  possessing  the  power  to  collect 
three-fourths  of  the  Federal  revenue  from  ten  states, 
as  is  now  done,”  the  Governor  said,  “it  requires  no 
imagination  to  foresee  the  riot  of  extravagance  into 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  be  plunged  if 
1  Congress  has  the  power  to  appropriate  the  public 
money  for  whatever  it  considers  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.”  He  enlarged  upon  certain  propositions  now 
before  Congress,  clearly  indicating  how  wide  the 
door  would  be  opened  for  further  legislation  along 
the  same  line,  should  the  bills  at  present  under  con- 
1  sideration  meet  with  support. 

Business  Interests  Should  Rally. 

The  subject  is  certainly  one  that  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  business  community  for  the  desire 
of  individuals  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  to  secure 
a  place  on  the  Government  payroll  has  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  theoretical  persons  who  like  to  exploit 
fads  and  fancies  to  create  a  governmental  machine 
that  is  rapidly  approaching  the  extreme  limit  of  tol¬ 
erance. 

It  is  a  subject  that  can  scarcely  be  emphasized  too 
much  in  the  columns  of  a  publication  reaching  a 
substantial  element  of  the  community,  for  it  covers 
a  subject  involving  vast  expense.  Opposition  must 
come  from  the  larger  interests,  for  the  ordinary  in¬ 
dividual  is  apt  to  offer  little  objection. 

In  the  rural  districts,  where  $100  a  month  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  large  salary,  any  Government  position  that 
offers  such  a  sum  will  secure  the  support  of  all  the 
men  prominent  in  public  affairs,  for  that  will  offer 


an  opportunity  at  least  for  a  place  on  the  payrol 
for  themselves  or  their  constitutents,  and  at  most 
their  individual  taxes  are  very  small.  The  theorists, 
while  rich  in  ideas,  have  generally  little  or  nothing 
to  tax  and  therefore  the  burden  falls  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  who  all  too  often  in  the  past  have 
been  supine  with  regard  to  affairs  of  considerable 
weight  and  moment  touching  their  financial  interests 
very  directly. 


Wadleigh’s  Coal  Manual. 

Coal  Manual.  F.  R.  Wadleigh.  184  pages,  4J4  in.  by 
6  in.  Published  by  the  National  Coal  Mining 
News,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Numerous  books  dealing  with  the  subject  of  fuels 
and  coal  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  usually  have  been  written  from  the  technical 
viewpoint  of  the  engineer  or  chemist,  or  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  man  in  charge  of  power  plants  or  loco¬ 
motives.  Few  books  have  been  available,  howevei, 
which  gave  in  a  concise  and  accurate  manner  the  gen¬ 
eral  elementary  information  desired  by  a  large  num-, 
ber  of  men,  such  as  purchasing  agents,  storekeepers 
and  others  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  some 
phase. of  the  coal  question  other  than  that  of  actual 
mining.  This  manual  has  been  prepared  by  a  man 
who  evidently  knew  his  subject  and  in  addition  rec¬ 
ognized  the  wants  of  the  men  for  whom  he  was 
writing. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  well  arranged  and 
by  the  use  of  frequent  subheads  and  an  excellent 
index  any  information  desired  can  be  found  readily 
—features  which  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  for  reference  purposes. 

Among  the  subjects  covered  are:  kinds  and  com¬ 
mercial  grades  of  coal ;  information  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  coal  fields  and  the  essential  differences 
in  the  character  of  coal  from  various  fields  and 
seams ;  the  preparation  of  coal ;  coke  and  gas  manu¬ 
facture;  the  use  of  coal  in  locomotives,  stationary 
boilers  and  furnaces ;  storage  and  prevention  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion;  specifications  and  their  use; 
analyses  and  effects  of  various  impurities,  together 
with  a  brief  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  coal.  - 
Railway  Age. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST 

There  was  need  for  curtailment  due  to  lack  of 
orders  in  December,  but  washery  operations  have  been 
interfered  with  by  freezing  weather  during  January. 

T.  J.  Robson,  general  sales  manager,  Wyatt  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  visited  the  Newport  News 
and  New  York  offices  of  the  company  during  the  past 
week. 

Twenty-four  men  were  killed  in  a  gas  explosion 
in  the  Gates  mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  near 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  last  Thursday.  On  the  same  day  a 
similar  accident  in  a  mine  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  nine  of  the  working  force,  all 
of  whom  were  convicts. 

Roderick  Stephens,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  in  Washington  last  Thursday  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  to  acquire  the  site  now  occupied  under 
a  five-year  lease  by  the  Government  fuel  yard  in  the 
capital. 

Henry  G.  Fleer  and  a  weighmaster  employed  by 
Fleer  Bros.,  Brooklyn  coal  dealers,  were  arrested 
recently  on  the  complaint  of  an  inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Wdights  and  Measures,  who  alleged 
that  he  discovered  a  shortage  of  300  pounds  in  a 
truckload  of  coal  that  was  supposed  to  weigh  four 
tons.  The  men  were  arraigned  in  the  Gates  Avenue 
Police  Court  and  held  in  $300  bail  each, 

The  Loree  colliery  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  near 
Wilkes-Barre,  produced  1,590,201  tons  of  anthracite 
in  1921.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  annual  tonnage 
ever  produced  in  the  United  States  by  any  mine, 
anthracite  or  bituminous.  The  combined  tonnage  of 
all  the  company's  operations  in  1921  exceeded  that  of 
1920  by  one  and  one-half  million  tons,  it  is  announced, 
and  also  surpassed  the  best  previous  record  of  the 
company,  made  in  1918,  by  more  than  a  million  tons. 


Clark  Urges  Publicity. 

W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  has  sent  a  letter  to  members  in 
which  he  says : 

Anthracite  Bulletin  No.  11  refers  entirely  to  the 
inflated  costs  of  labor,  but  fails  to  mention  that  you 
are  paying  more  than  100  per  cent  in  actual  money, 
also  an  additional  percentage  through  shorter  hours 
and  lessened  efficiency.  It  is  not  their  job  to  dwel 
on  your  costs  as  a  reason  for  the  continued  high 
prices  of  domestic  anthracite,  but  is  it  not  about  time 
that  we,  as  retailers  in  New  England,  put  our  story 
before  the  public,  and  state  that  in  round  numbers 
we  are  paying  in  freight  rates  alone  an  average  of  $2 
per  ton  more  than  in  pre-war  days,  and  that  the  work 
day  is  shorter  than  it  was  previous  to  the  war.  It 
may  not  be  wise  to  tell  the  public  all  our  troubles,  as 
it  would  seem  like  one  branch  of  the  industry  ci  it- 
icising  another  branch. 

A  private  consumer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
Herald ,  which  was  printed  January  30th,  and  he  put 
our  case  in  very  plain  English  when  he  said  that 
seemingly  we  do  not  dare  make  a  fuss,  or  raise  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  shipment  of  so-called  nut  coal  which 
contains  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  pea  and  buckwheat 
coal.  Some  dealers  screen  these  small  sizes  out,  but 
the  average  retailer  cannot  afford  to  do  this. 

There  is  no  other  retail  merchandising  business 
like  ours.  Preparations  for  what  is  going  to  happen 
after  April  1st  are  being  made,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  wholesale  prices  quoted  by  the  independents 
and  their  agents.  At  the  time  this  is  written,  egg 
coal  is  quoted  $1.15  per  ton  higher  than  two  weeks 
ago.  What  will  it  be  by  March  15th?  We  believe 
that  you  will  have  to  decide  on  your  plans,  and  get 
them  well  under  way  by  March  1st  at  the  latest. 


Miners  Ask  Rail  Workers  Support. 

Efforts  to  get  the  railroad  men  to  join  with  them 
in  a  strike  are  being  made  by  the  U.  M.  W.  officials. 
President  Lewis  has  sent  letters  to  officers  of  16  rail¬ 
road  labor  unions,  asking  for  a  conference  at  an  early 
date  to  discuss  the  taking  of  joint  action  “in  resist¬ 
ance  to  proposed  attacks  on  wage  scale.”  Some,  of 
the  railroad  labor  leaders  have  accepted  the  invitation. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  Thursday,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Daugherty  announced  that  while  he  had  no 
prejudice  against  organized  labor,  in  the  event  of  a 
miners’  strike  he  would  not  permit  the  strikers  to 
interfere  with  non-union  men  who  wanted  to  work. 

“I  do  not  hold,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  within  the  law 
for  labor  unions  or  anyone  else  to  prevent  men  or 
groups  of  men  from  entering  into  contracts  with  their 
employers  to  perform  services  that  are  permissible 
under  the  law.” 


Anthracite  Tax  Law  Upheld. 

The  anthracite  tax  law  of  1921,  imposing  an  ad 
valorem  tax  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  hard 
coal  output,  was»upheld  by  the  Dauphin  County  Court 
in  a  decision  handed  down  at  Harrisburg  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  This  decision  is  not  of  particular  importance, 
however,  as  the  case  will  be  appealed  by  the  anthra¬ 
cite  producers. 

It  was  contended  by  the  operating  interests  that  the 
law  was  discriminatory  because  it  did  not  tax  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  The  court  held  that  anthracite  alid 
bituminous  were  different  commodities. 


O  Y.  Warren  has  been  appointed  resident  manager 
of  the  Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.’s  New  York  office, 
located  at  No.  1  Broadway.  Mr.  Warren  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  as  assistant  to  the  Special  Commissioner  for 
Europe,  and  prior  to  that  was  chief  fuel  inspector 
for  the  Beard  at  the  pert  of  New  York. 


The  statement  was  made  in  a  public  address  that 
the  vocational  school  department  of  the  Minneapolis 
schools  saved  5,000  tons  of  coal  during  1921,  as  a 
result  of  training  the  school  firemen  to  better  firing 
methods,  as  veil  as  having  reduced  the  smoke  evil 
correspondingly. 

Irving  L.  Camp,  president  of  the  Producers  C.  & 
C.  Co.  of  Johnstown,  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  New  York  this  week. 
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General  Notes 


G.  Brenner’s  Sons,  retailers  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
have  made  an  assignment. 

The  Glasgow  Coal  Mining  Co.  is  about  ready  to 
begin  shipments  from  a  new  mine  at  Glasgow,  Cam¬ 
bria  County,  Pa. 

More  than  550  officials  and  employes  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Co.  attended  the  company’s  annual  banquet 
held  in  the  Irem  Temple,  Wilkes-Barre,  last  Saturday 
night. 

brederick  R.  Gilbert,  a  machinery  and  equipment 
salesman  who  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among  retail 
coal  men  in  seaboard  territory,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Reports  from  Reading,  Pa.,  say  that  the  situation 
there  is  a  very  mixed  one  as  regards  retail  prices 
for  anthracite,  some  dealers  quoting  as  much  as  $2 
a  ton  below  what  others  are  asking. 

Most  of  the  retailers  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are  now 
selling  anthracite  at  $13  "a  ton,  as  compared  with 
$14.50  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  cut  is  the  result  of  a 
fight  for  business  among  some  of  the  larger  firms. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Clark-Davis 
Coal  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  James  J.  Lafferty,  president;  Bert  H.  Davis, 
vice-president;  Orville  C.  Davis,  secretary-treasurer. 

Generating  power  at  the  mines  and  transmitting 
it  long  distances  by  wire  has  become  fairly  common 
of  late  years.  The  latest  suggestion  is  that  the  wire¬ 
less  transmission  of  power  will  be  one  of  the  next 
great  inventions. 

The  name  of  the  J.  G.  Pidgeon  &  Son  Co.,  coal 
dealers  at  Collingswood,  N.  J.,  has  been  changed  to 
the  Collingswood  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  H.  L.  Bialy 
and  his  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Norman,  recently 
purchased  the  business. 

The  Pocahontas  &  Sewanee  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  op¬ 
erating  two  mines  at  Pikeville,  Tenn.,  has  increased 
its  land  holdings  by  the  acquisition  of  13,000  acres 
in  that  vicinity.  W.  L.  Harding,  former  Governor 
of  Iowa,  is  head  of  the  company. 

The  employes  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.  at  Lona- 
coning,  Md.,  have  voted  not  to  accept  the  new  wage 
scale  proposed  by  the  management,  which  calls  for 
85  cents  a  ton  for  pick  mining  and  65  cents  for 
machine  mining.  Under  the  union  scale  the  rates 
are  $1.31  and  $1.10,  respectively 

Visitors  to  out-of-town  cities  comment  upon  the 
number  of  fraternity  pins  of  high  degree  to  be  seen 
among  groups  of  coal  men  gathered  together  at 
meetings  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  the  question 
has  recently  been  asked,  “How  is  it  that  there  is 
not  a  corresponding  proportion  in  New  York?” 

Richard  J.  Wulff,  chairman  of  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  urges  the  public  to  purchase  now  all 
anthracite  required  before  May  loth,  in  order  that 
after  April  1st,  while  negotiations  for  a  new  wage 
scale  for  the  miners  are  pending,  the  demand  for 
coal  may  be  moderate. 

The  Pullman  car  works,  near  Chicago,  which  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  were  practically  shut  down,  now 
employ  5,000  men.  Work  will  start  soon  on  500 
refrigerator  cars.  A  Pullman  official  says  that  within 
two  months  he  hopes  to  see  car  construction  hum¬ 
ming.  Things  look  brighter  and  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  several  large  contracts  in  the  near  future. 

The  sale  of  the  mine  of  the  bankrupt  Virginia 
Anthracite  Coal  Corporation  near  Pulaski,  Va.,  to 
the  stockholders’  protective  committee  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  court.  Most  of  the  backers  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  are  citizens  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  nearby 
places.  They  have  organized  a  new  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Empire  Coal  Corporation  to  re¬ 
open  the  mine. 

Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  recently  delivered 
an  address  on  the  coal  question  before  a  rotary  club 
in  Greater  New  York,  and  other  association  officials 
have  made  speeches  before  various  gatherings.  It 
is  a  good  idea  and  one  that  might  be  more  generally 
adopted  by  coal  men  everywhere,  in  order  to  put  the 
public  in  possession  of  facts  they  ought  to  have. 


Conditions  in  Jersey  City. 

A  letter  from  a  retail  firm  in  Jersey  City  says: 

Our  sales  and  tonnage  for  the  calendar  year  endihg 
January  31,  1921,  were  less  than  the  previous  year 
by  approximately  25  per  cent.  From  inquiries  in 
other  communities,  we  find  that  this  average  is  no 
worse  than  they  have  experienced.  We  still  feel  that 
our  tonnage  last  year  was  below  a  normal  season  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  had  a 
general  depression  in  the  industrial  field,  and  the 
household  consumer  has  been  economizing  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people  have  been 
out  of  employment. 

We  are  carrying  a  normal  supply  of  coal  on  hand 
at  the  present  time,  but  anticipate  adding  to  our  stock 
between  now  and  April  1,  1922.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
can  say  for  our  customers  that  they  think  the  miners’ 
demand  for  more  pay  is  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  prevailing  spirit  today  is  for  lower  wage  scales 
in  all  enterprises.  The  public  all  feel  as  though  they 
are  pretty  well  gouged  by  the  price  of  coal  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  see  lower 
prices,  which  can  be  brought  about  by  lower  wages 
and  reduced  freight  rates. 

In  many  localities  coke  is  being  substituted  for  coal 
■  by  the  Koppers  Company.  Their  plant  is  situated  in 
Jersey  City,  which  makes  their  delivery  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  owing  to  the  short  haul,  cheaper  in  this  com¬ 
munity  than  in  any  other  metropolitan  district. 

As  an  example,  our  price  for  stove  and  nut  coal, 
delivered  in  bins,  is  $13.45  per  net  ton,  and  the  Kop¬ 
pers  Company  are  selling  their  coke  for  $10.50  per 
net  ton,  delivered  in  bins,  or  a  difference  of  $3  per 
net  ton,  which  is  a  large  inducement  to  the  consumer. 
The  results  obtained  from  burning  coke,  in  nearly 
every  case  we  have  followed  up,  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 


Buffalo  Notes 


C.  L.  Couch  came  back  from  his  southern  trip  last 
week  much  improved  in  health  and  ready  for  a  full 
season’s  work,  as  usual. 

The  Buffalo  Coal  Association  is  considering-  the 
proposition  to  hold  a  banquet  on  February  20th,  but 
the  details  have  not  been  completed  yet. 

The  suit  of  the  Wabash  Fuel  Co.  against  Clark 
Shipston,  of  Niagara  Falls,  claiming  $12,000  damages 
for  alleged  breach  of  contract,  is  on  trial  here.  There  • 
is  a  counter  claim,  alleging  that  the  quality  of  the 
coal  was  poor. 

Two  former  Buffalo  coal  men  have  taken  new  posi¬ 
tions  lately.  Harry  F.  King  goes  to  Boston  as  the 
representative  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  and 
Frank  J.  Honan  will  locate  in  Cleveland  for  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Bessemer  Co. 

This  market  has  within  the  past  week  received 
numerous  visits  from  representatives  of  coal  firms  in 
Cleveland,  all  prepared  to  increase  the  sale  of  No.  8 
coal  in  this  territory.  Canadian  members  of  the  trade 
are  staying  at  home.  They  are  buyers — that  is  to 
say,  they  used  to  be. 

At  last  reports  Frank  W.  Bale,  who  was  taken 
dangerously  ill  on  the  witness  stand  in  Elmira  on  the 
z.5th,  is  not  any  better.  The  case  was  brought  by 
Reed,  Fears  &  Miller,  of  Boston,  against  the  Elmira 
Power,  Light  &  Railroad  Co.,  for  alleged  breach  of 
coal  contract.  Mr.  Bale,  as  general  sales  agent  of 
the  plaintiff,  made  the  sale.  Verdict  was  for  $11,000. 


Philadelphia  Retail  Trade. 

A  large  Philadelphia  retail  dealer  writes: 

Up  to  the  recent  cold  snap  it  was  about  as  dead  as 
any  coal  business  could  be  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Since  then  it  has  taken  on  an  entirely  different  aspect, 
and  I  might  say  that  it  is  practically  normal  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
tonnage  which  is  lost,  and  while  this  recent  cold  snap 
will  help  somewhat  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as 
to  the  future  between  now  and  April. 

We  are  carrying  a  heavier  stock  than  usual,  hav¬ 
ing  on  hand  probably  six  to  eight  weeks’  supply,  but 
do.  not  plan  to  have  much  on  the  first  of  April,  as 
it  is  our  intention  to  give  the  people  due  and  timely 
notice  of  the  time  to  buy  between  now  and  the  15th 
of.  March,  so  that  by  that  time  if  they  have  not  suf¬ 
ficient  coal  in  their  bins  to  carry  them  over  until  the 
first  cold  snap  in  the  fall,  it  will  not  be  our  fault.  I 
believe  this  will  generally  be  done  by  all  the  dealers 
in  Philadelphia. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  be  very  much  against  the 
miner,,  largely  due  to  the  unreasonable  attitude  he  is 
assuming  in  asking  for -more  wages  at  a  time  when 
every  other  working  man  or  woman  is  willing  to  take 
less,  and  is  taking  less.  This  does  not  only  apply 
to  labor,  but  it  applies  to  the  highly  paid  official.  The 
public  seem  to  realize  that  as  wages  enter  into  the 
production  of  coal  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  it  will 
be  through  the  reduction  of  wages  that  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  coal  will  be  made. 


Morgantown  Notes. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  was 
in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

Charles  E.  Watson,  of  the  C.  E.  Watson  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore  and 
intermediate  points. 

J.  A.  Arbogast,  of  the  Heather  Run  Coal  Co.,  spent 
Monday  in  Morgantown  en  route  to  Chicago  to  test 
his  welLknown  Heather  Run  coal. 

F.  E.  Strickler,  coal  operator  of  Kingwood,  recently 
purchased  250  acres  of  Bakerstown  coal,  which  in 
time  will  be  worked  through  Mary  mine,  now  being 
operated. 

O.  W.  Rider,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  through  New  York  State  on  behalf  of 
that  concern.  He  is  now  engaged  in  looking  over 
mining  properties  in  the  Uniontown  field. 

George  S.  Connell,  coal  operator  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  this  week  visited  his  interests,  Buttermore  Coal 
Co..  Beechwood  Mining  Co.  and  Pittsmont  Coal  Co., 
and  also  visited  Morgantown  and  Fairmont. 

The  Eastern  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Kingwood,  has  re¬ 
cently  installed  additional  equipment  in  the  way  of 
cutting  machines  and  screens.  This  plant  was  re¬ 
cently  purchased  from  the  Mary  Coal  Co.  and  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  was  doubled. 


Kentucky  Operators  Meet. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Kentucky 
Coal  Association,  held  at  Ashland  on  January  26th, 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

Charles  W.  Connor,  of  Esco,  president;  E.  R. 
Price,  of  Van  Lear,  first  vice-president;  E.  L.  Bailey, 
of  Hellier,  second  vice-president;  George  B  Archer’ 
of  Prestonsburg,  treasurer;  C.  J.  Neekamp,  of  Ash¬ 
land,  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
association  ever  held  from  the  viewpoint  of  attend¬ 
ance  and  interest.  Membership  consists  of  operators 
in  Boyd,  Greenup,  Carter,  Rowan,  Elliott,  Lawrence, 
Martin,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Magoffin.  Floyd,  Pike, 
Knott  and  Letcher  counties.  * 


Fred  Chambers  has  established  himself  in  the  retail 
coal  business  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati  Notes. 

J.  B.  Rattermann,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  wel¬ 
comed  a  fine  new  son  to  his  home  last  week. 

J.  A  Devore,  of  the  D.  C.  Campbell  Coal  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  spent  Monday  in  Cincinnati: 

B.  L.  Keeney,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Middle- 
West  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Cleveland  recently  looking 
after  some  contracts. 

R.  W.  Williams,  president  of  the  Glogorn  Coal  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati  coal 
circles  a  few  days  ago. 

Bert.  Champion,  of  St.  Louis,  vice-president  of  the 
Matthew  Addy  Co.,  and  Ralph  Lundgreen,  in  charge 
0  * iat  company’s  Chicago  office,  visited  the  home 

office  for  a  few  days  this  week. 

The  E.  J.  Grechtling  Coal  Co.  have  added  some- 
t  ing  to  the  capacity  of  their  new  retail  coal  yards 
at  the  C.  &  O.  yards.  A.  L.  Moses,  until  recently 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Co., 
is  in  charge  as  manager,  with  offices  adjoining  the 
r  rechtling  wholesale  offices,  in  charge  of  George  W. 
Swain,  in  the  Union  Central  Building. 


WAGE  ACTION  SOON 


Both  Sides  Preparing  for  Bituminous  Strike. 

Operators  Determined  to  Force  at  Least  a  30  Per  Cent  Reduction,  Which  One  Union 
Official  Has  Already  Denounced  as  “Wholly  Unacceptable.” 


Events  are  moving  rapidly  toward  a  showdown 
in  the  unionized,  bituminous  districts  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  wage  contracts  expire  at  the  end  of  March. 
Both  the  Pittsburgh  and  southern  Ohio  operators 
have  announced  new  scales  which  represent  a  mini¬ 
mum  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent,  and  in  some 
classes  of  labor  as  high  as  46  per  cent.  The  opera¬ 
tors  also  announce  that  the  check-off  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  on  April  1st. 

Similar  reductions  will  be  insisted  on  by  operators 
in  eastern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  in  fact  all  fields  where  the  1920  scale  is 
still  in  effect.  The  union  is  prepared  to  call  a  strike 
rather  than  submit  to  the  operators’  program,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  relates  to  the  check-off,  realizing  as  they 
do  that  the  U.  M.  W.  would  be  lucky  to  retain  half 
of  its  membership  if  the  latter  feature  is  eliminated. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  leaders  toward  a  reduction 
is  indicated  by  a  statement  made  by  .Robert  R.  Gib¬ 
bons,  president  of  the  union  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis 
trict  following  the  announcement  by  the  operators 
in  that  field.  He  branded  the  new  scale  as  “prepos¬ 
terous”  and  “wholly  unacceptable,’;  and  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  so  describing  it : 

Attitude  of  Pittsburgh  Miners. 

“First  because  it  establishes  a  wage  rate  that  means 
but  a  meagre  existence  for  the  men  employed  m  and 
around  the  coal  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  district;  and 
secondly,  because  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  As¬ 
sociation,  who  are  the  proponents  of  this  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  program,  are  seeking  to  set  aside  the  provisions 
of  a  contract  made  by  and  between  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at 
the  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  refusing  to  join  in  an  interstate  joint  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  effect  a  peaceable  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  present  difficulties.”  _  .  ..  . 

Mrs.  Gibbons  also  said :  “Our  position  is  predicated 
entirely  upon  the  knowledge  and  belief  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  wage  scale  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  average 
family  in  a  standard  of  decency  and  comfort 

“In  support  of  this  statement,  I  may  add  that  the 
average  earning  of  the  43,000  mine  workers  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  for  the  year  1921,  amounted  to 
about  $763.  Their  average  working  time  was, about 
forty  per  cent  of  full  time.  The  best  the  bituminous 
industry  can  give  the  mine  workers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district  during  normal  working  times  is  an  average 

of  about  200  days  per  year.  .  ,n 

“This  based  upon  the  present  scale,  which  is  $7.SU 
per  day,  enabled  the  mine  worker  to  make  annual 
earnings  of  about  $1,500,  while  the  tonnage  mens 
wages  amount  to  about  approximately  the  same. 

“May  I  repeat  that  the  wage  program  announced 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association  will 
positively  not  be  accepted  by  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 


The  new  scale  which  the  Pittsburgh  operators  have 
adopted,  effective  April  1st,  fixes  the  pick  mining 
rate  at  77  cents  per  net  ton  for  thin  vein  work,  and  at 
68  cents  in  thick  vein  mines.  The  rate  for  most 
classes  of  skiled  or  semi-skilled  labor,  such  as  motor- 
men,  track  layers,  timbermen,  drivers,  etc.,  is  $4.oU 
per  day,  as  against  the  present  rate  of  $7.50. 

The  scale  which  the  southern  Ohio  operators  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  into  effect  April  1st  provides  for  77 
cents  per  ton  for  pick  mining— compared  with  the 
present  rate  of  $1.1164 — a  reduction  of  34,  cents 
or  a  little  more  than  31  per  cent. 

Machine  mining,  including  loading,  60  cents  per 
ton,  compared  with  the  present  rate  of  94  cents 
a  reduction  of  34  cents  per  ton  or  more  than  36  per 

Day  labor  average  wage  $4  per  day,  compared  with 
present  average  of  $7.50 — reduction  of  $3.50  or  a  - 
per  cent, 

Indiana  and  Kentucky  Wages. 

The  Indiana  operators  have  given  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  showing  how  the  wages  they.  are  obliged 
to  pay  when  they  have  any  work  for  their  men  com¬ 
pare  with  those  prevailing  in  a  competing  non-union 
field  of  eastern  Kentucky: 

Indiana  Kentucky 

Engineers  (month)  . 

Outside  day  men  (day)  .  6.85  i.U 

Inside  day  men  (day)  .  7.50 

Pick  mining  and  loading  (ton)  -  1.08 

Machine  cutting  and  loading  (ton)  .96 

The  Indiana  operators  have  gone  on  record  as 
strongly  favoring  at  least  a  30.  per  cent  reduction, 
and  so  have  spokesmen  of  the  Illinois  producers. 

It  will  not  be  definitely  known  just  what  the  miners 
will  demand,  or  possibly  concede,  until.  after  they 
hold  their  convention  in  Indianapolis  beginning  reO- 
ruary  14th.  While  the  general  expectation  is  that 
they  will  agree  to  demand  an  increase,  so  as  to  have 
something  for  bargaining  purposes,  it  is  realized  that 
all  they  hope  to  do  at  the  most  is  to  keep  what  they 
have  got,  and  of  late  the  belief  has  been  gaining 
ground  that  they  would  even  consent  to  a  10  or  12 
per  cent  cut  without  a  strike. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  has  not  made  any 
open  move  to  avoid  a  tie-up  in  the  bituminous  dis¬ 
tricts.  Secretary  Hoover  announced  sometime  ago 
that  conditions  in  the  industry  seemed  so  chaotic  that 
a  strike  was  apparently  bound  to  ensue,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  this  is  -still  his  attitude. 

Union  officials  are  trying  to  put  the  operators  in 
the  light  of  having  broken  their  contract  by  refusing 
to  confer  over  the  renewal  of  the  existing  agree¬ 
ment,  but  the  latter  reply  that  there  is  no  use  con¬ 
ferring  when  the  labor  leaders  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  not  consider  a  wage  reduction. 


3.20 

.65 

.61 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Expected  to 
Make  Announcement  Next  Week. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Feb.  2. — In  view  of  the  action  taken 
in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  coal  fields  decreeing  re¬ 
ductions  in  wages  amounting  to  35  to  40  per  cent  and 
the  elimination  of  the  check-off,  the  executive  board 
of  the  Central  Coal  Association  held  a  meeting  here 
today  to  consider  the  situation  in  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  district  is  the  only  one 
of  the  big  union  fields  that  has  taken  no  steps  for 
a  reduction  of  wages  from  the  war  scales.  The 
situation  was  thoroughly  canvassed,  but  no  action  was 
taken  and  the  board  adjourned  for  ten  days,  when  it 
is  expected  that  a  definite  stand  will  be  taken. 

Discussing  the  newly  proposed  scale  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  H.  J.  Meehan,  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  said . 

“Central  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  secure  a  slightly 
larger  reduction  than  the  Pittsburgh  district,  in  or¬ 
der  to  restore  the  balance  between  the  two  fields  so 
far  as  wage  rates  are  concerned.  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  the  only  district  shipping  to  the  eastern 
markets  that  has  not  made  a  wage  reduction. 

“The  arbitrary  position  taken  by  U.  M.  W.  leaders 
last  year  in  refusing  to  grant  a  joint  conference  to 
consider  wages  and  make  necessary  reductions  has 
resulted  in  the  organization  disintegrating  in  the  great 
New  River  field  in  West  Virginia.  This  district  was 
unionized  during  the  war  and  had  a  wage  agreement 
including  the  check-off.  It  felt  the  full  effect  of  the 
non-union  competition,  like  central  Pennsylvania  dur¬ 
ing  last  year. 

“The  great  non-union  fields  reduced  their  wage 
rates,  resulting  in  the  New  River  union  mines  clos¬ 
ing  down.  After  prolonged  idleness  the  miners  volun¬ 
tarily  entered  into  an  agreement  with  their  employers 
to  work  on  a  lower  wage  scale  and  have  abandoned 
the  union. 


A  Hard  Problem  Quickly  Solved. 

The  tri-district  executive  board  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
has  issued  a  statement  telling  how  to  get  anthracite 
prices  down  and  at  the  same  time  increase  miners 
wages.  One  suggestion  is  to  cut  down  the  royalties 
paid  to  land  owners.  This  plan  ought  to  work  well 
provided  it  meets  with  the  approval,  of  the  land 
owners.  If  they  object,  the  miners  might  urge  city 
landlords  to  reduce  rents.  Then  the  tenants  could 
afford  to  pay  more  for  coal  and  the  wage  increase 
could  be  passed  on  without  the  public  feeling  it. 

The  board  also  suggests  lower  freight  rates,  t 
elimination  or  reduction  of  profits  of  sales  companies 
and  the  repeal  of  “unwarranted  coal  tax  laws.  These 
ideas  are  all  good,  and  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  rai  - 
roads,  the  sales  companies  and  the  governing  authori¬ 
ties  will  undoubtedly  mean  cheaper  coal.  And  ot 
course  the  public  will  be  only  too  glad  to  hand  the 
saving  ovar  to  the  miners.  At  least  that  is  what  the 
latter  seem  to  think. 


Eventually— Why  Not  Now? 

Utica  Herald  Dispatch. 

The  anthracite  miners  announce  that  they  will 
resist  a  wage  cut.  Of  course,  they  announce  that 
thev  will  If  they  announced  that  they  would  not 
oppose  it,  we  would  suspect  that  something  was 
wrong.  But  the  miners  will  find  it  difficult  to  hold 
back  die  economic  tide  that  is  carrying  wages  down¬ 
ward.  The  present  price  of  coal  is  abnormal,  in¬ 
flated,  unreasonable,  a  product  of  a  war  that  is  long 
past.  Even  the  miners  must  recognize  the  return  of 
peace  eventually. 

Col.  E.  B.  Cassatt,  elder  son  of  the  late  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  for  several  years  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Co.,  and  a  brother  of  Robert  K 
Cassatt,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Keystone.  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  died  at  his  home  near  Philadelphia  on 

Tuesday,  aged  52. 


Radical  Adjustment  Necessary. 

“The  union  coal  operators  of  central  Pennsylvania 
lost  7,000,000  tons  to  the  non-union  operations,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  sustained  through  the  business  de¬ 
pression.  This  business  was  lost  in  the  six  months 
beginning  July  1st.  These  losses  have  grown  greater 
each  month  and  promise  to  continue  until  the  union 
field  is  virtually  closed  down  or  a  radical  readjust¬ 
ment  is  made. 

“The  Central  Coal  Association,  when  it  asked  for 
a  joint  conference  in  April,  1921,  to  consider  an 
adjustment,  pointed  out  that  unless  action  was  taken 
disaster  would  overtake  the  industry  and  suffering 
and  hardship  would  be  the  lot  of  the  union  miners. 

“The  full  force  of  the  operators’  position  is  ex¬ 
pressed  very  well  in  the  appeal  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  signed  by  the  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
This  appeal  states  that  in  a  wide  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  year’s  intermittent  employment  has  left 
huge  numbers  of  the  miners  with  depleted  resources, 
that  in  thousands  of  cases  actual  want  confronts  the 
miners  and  their  families  and  in  thousands  of  other 
cases  the  standards  of  living  are  going  down. 

“If  the  U.  M.  W.  officials  who  now  appeal  vainly 
to  the  President  and  Congress  for  aid  had  listened 
to  the  common  sense  appeal  of  the  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  their  employers,  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  make  the  complaint  that  their  men 
are  now  in  want  and  suffering  hardships,  all  of  which 
could  have  been  avoided. 

“The  U.  M.  W.  officers  were  told  repeatedly  that 
the  union  operators  could  not  run  their  mines  and 
pay  $7.50  a  day  for  a  mule  driver  and  other  rates  in 
like  proportion,  while  80  per  cent  of .  the  tonnage 
with  which  they  were  competing  was  being  produced 
at  wage  rates  of  $4  a  day  for  9  hours  for  mule 
drivers  and  other  rates  in  proportion,  or  60  per  cent 
of  what  was  being  paid  here.  _ 

“This  is  the  cause  of  the  hardship  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  responsibility  must  be  placed 
on  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  leaders  of  the 
union  miners.  Their  specious  appeals  must  not  be 
allowed  to  confuse  the  public  mind  or  make  the 
public  forget  that  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  situation  now  prevailing  by  the  operators.” 
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S  A  WARD’S 


HIGH  RATE,  SMALL  PAY 


WATKINS  STATES  POSITION 


Idleness  at  Union  Mines  Means  Serious  Loss 
of  Wages  to  Workers. 


The  extent  to  which  non-union  operators  and 
miners  have  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  organized 
districts  because  of  difference  in  wage  scales  is  indi- 


a.«d  by  figures  showing  average  number  of  days  the  employe,  of  the 


Tells  Employes  Why  They  Must  Accept 
Wage  Cut  in  Order  to  Get  Work. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Feb.  2.-T.  H.  Watkins,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  with 
offices  at  Cresson,  has  sent  out  the  following  notice 


worked  by  mines  in  various  eastern  fields  during  the  ;*•  f  —  r - &  — 

- -  -  —  -•  as  aunng  the  Slt,0n  the  company  in  respect  to  wages  and  wage 

agreements  and  the  relationship  of  employer  and 
employes : 


last  six  months  of  1921.  These  are  as  follows: 

Union  Fields. 


District 

Pittsburgh  . 

Central  Pennsylvania  . 

New  River  . 

Days  Worked 
63 

58.5 

Kanawha  . 

OU.  j 

39 

Southern  Ohio  . 

Non-Union  Fields. 

District 

Westmoreland  .... 

Somerset  County  .  .  . 

Pocahontas  . 

Days  Worked 
82.5 

83 

74.7 

71  4 

Logan  . 

Panhandle  (W.  Va.) 

83 

Results  in  Smokeless  Fields. 

The  following  comparison  of  conditions  in  the 
smokeless  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia  is  inter¬ 
esting  : 

In  the  New  River  district  the  mining  rate  was  83.11 
cents  per  net  ton  in  1921,  while  in  the  Pocahontas 
region  it  ranged  from  50  to  55  cents,  or  say  an  aver¬ 
age  of  52.5  cents.  If  each  miner  in  both  districts 
produced  10  tons  for  every  day  he  worked,  the  New 
River  miner  would  have  earned  in  the  six’ months  a 
total  of  $303  30,  while  his  brother  in  the  Pocahontas 
district  would  have  earned  $392.18,  or  almost  ex¬ 
actly  30  per  cent  more. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  miners  in  the  New  River 
district  recently  volunteered  to  accept  a  basic  wage 
of  about  $5.50  a  day  (approximately  the  1917  level) 
m  return  for  nearer  full-time  employment,  suspending 
the  union  contract  which  calls  for  $7.50  a  day. 


“With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  to  our  employes  and 
former  employes,  which  may  help  to  make  clear  to 
them  the  true  position  of  our  company  in  respect 
to  wages  and  wage  agreements  and  the  relationship 
of  employer  and  employes. 

^  ou  know  that  many  of  our  mines  are  idle  and 
that  others  are  running  on  part  time.  The  reason 
is  that  we  cannot  mine  and  sell  our  coal  in  com- 
pction  with  other  mines  where  lower  wages  prevail. 
Work  in  the  union  mines  in  our  district  has  decreased 
while  the  work  in  the  non-union  mines  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  steadily  increased  until  it  is  greater  today, 
when  times  are  bad,  than  it  was  a  year  ago  when 
times  were  good. 

I  have  exhausted  all  efforts  to  secure  from  fhe 
executive  officers  of  District  No.  2,  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  a  modification  of  the  present  wage  scale,  and 
have  likewise  exhausted  all  efforts  to  retain  or  secure 
business  for  the  ensuing  year  on  the  present  wage 
scale  without  suffering  such  financial  losses  as  would 
make  it  impossible  to  continue  operations. 

“I  have  had  only  one  object,  and  that  was  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  secure  orders  for  our  coal 
and  as  much  work  as  possible  for  our  men  for  the 
next  15  months. 


other  companies  and  districts,  in  order  to  furnisl 
employment  to  anybody.  Our  interests  are  mutua 
and  if  we  work  at  cross  purposes  all  of  us  suffer. 

“The  company  stands  ready  to  do  all  in  its  powei 
to  save  its  employes  from  the  suffering  following  ar 
unusual  and  severe  business  depression.  Time  will 
prove  this  no  matter  what  may  be  said  about  us  now 
by  prejudiced,. thoughtless  or  uninformed  parties. 

“The  foregoing  statement  has  the  full  authority  oi 
our  executive  committee,  and  their  and  my  message 
to  our  employes  is  summed  up  in  the  hope  that  the 
coming  year  will  see  the  last  of  the  old  suspicions 
unnecessary  friction  and  strikes,  and  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  may  be  able  to  work  out  our  mutual  problems 
in  an  atmosphere  of  co-operation  and  good  will.” 


BIG  BUSINESS  AHEAD 


What  Happened  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

In  1920,  union  mines  produced  54  per  cent  of  the 
total  bituminous  tonnage  mined  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  while  in  1921  their  percentage  dropped  to 
43,  owing  to  their  non-union  competitors  operating 
more  regularly. 

Somerset  County  proper  is  practically  all  non¬ 
union,  while  the^  Central  Pennsylvania  district  proper 
is  largely  organized,  although  there  are  also  a  good 
many  open  shop  -mines  that  have  gone  back  to  the 
1917  scale.  But  assuming  all  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  miners  got  the  union  rate  of  $1.1431  per  ton 
By  the  same,  method  of  getting  at  results  the  miner 
in  this  district  would  have  earned  on  the  average 
$668.70,  while  his  fellow  worker  in  the  Somerset 
County  mines  whose  rate  was  90.31  cents  per  ton 
would  have  earned  $749.50. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  comparison  is  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  than  was 
actually  the  case,  for  the  non-union  mines  worked 
more  days  than  did  the  union  mines  and  at  the  same 
rate  as  obtained  in  Somerset  County,  thus  reducing 
the  average  rate  and  increasing  the  average  working 
time. 

Of  the  500,000  membership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  about  200,000  average  out  of  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  to  the  union,  but  the  fact  is  that  many 
of  the  unemployed  have  shifted  to  open  shop  fields, 
eager  to  work  under  the  1917  wage  scale.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  miners  who  have  abandoned  union  fields  is 
uncertain,  but  enough  probably  to  enable  a  production 
of  50  to  60  per  cent  of  current  consumption. 

The  percentage  may  be  considerably  larger  by  the 
rst  -^Pr>b  and  it  may  be  further  increased  after 
that  date  by  the  refusal  of  some  union  members  to 
participate  in  a  .  strike,  if  one  is  called.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  miners  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  a  long  time,  and  are  undergoing  hardship  as  a 
result,  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  work  as  strike 
breakers,  rather  than  voluntarily  prolong  their  period 
of  idleness  from  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  a  group  of  men 
who  are  largely  responsible  for  their  distress. 


Will  Oppose  Unreasonable  Reduction. 

I  have  fought  hard  for  a  reasonable  reduction  in 
wages  m  order  to  secure  orders  for  our  coal.  I 
will  light  a  great  deal  harder  against  any  unreason¬ 
able  reduction  in  wages,  should  it  be  proposed.  I 
have  always  advocated  the  payment  of  the  highest 
wages  which  competitive  conditions  would  permit, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  no  one  will  make 
more  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  miner  a  just 
reward  for  his  labor.  No  matter  what  the  rate  of 
wage  is,  in  order  to  live  a  man  must  have  work. 
J  have  urffed  a  wage  rate  that  would  give  work,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  union  to  maintain 
artificially  high,  wages  under  which  business  can¬ 
not  be  done. 

1  ha~ve  never  opposed  the  right  of  the  mine  workers 
to  organize,  I  am  on  record  to  this  effect  in  the 
award  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission,  of  which 
I  was  a  member. 

‘It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  union  should  be 
conducted  on  fair  business  principles.  In  all  lines 
of  business  contracts  and  prices  are  being  voluntarily 
readjusted  to  present  conditions,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  mine  labor  should  share  in  this 
readjustment.  In  many  branches  of  industry  the 
workers  have  voluntarily  accepted  a  lower  wage 
scale,  realizing  that  in  this  manner  alone  can  they 
hope  to  obtain  work.  Your  leaders,  however,  have 
refused  to  agree  to  any  readjustment  and  are  thus 
depriving  you  of  work. 

I  mention  these  things  not  as  an  argument  against 
unionism,  but  as  an  argument  against  the  refusal  of 
your  leaders  to  readjust  the  wage  scale  and  thus 
permit  you  to  work. 


Cushing  Says  Railroads  Will  Again  Be 
Swamped  with  Traffic  in  1923. 

Basing  his  calculations  on  a  study  of  past  per¬ 
formances,  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  esti¬ 
mates  the  probable  bituminous  output  of  1922  at 
513.000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  407,000,000  tons  in 
1921.  For  the  three  following  years  his  estimates 
are  as  follows:  1923,  585,000,000  tons:  1924  635  - 
000,000  tons.;  1925,  655,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Cushing  believes  that  next  year  we  shall  see 
a  repetition  of  1920  conditions  in  the  soft  coal  trade, 
with  the  railroads  unable  to  handle  as  much  ton¬ 
nage  as  the  country  requires  and  prices  rising  to  high 
levels.  In  this  connection  he  says : 

“Some  true  economists  and  excellent  statisticians 
tell  us  that  our  estimates  of  growth  are  rather  too 
large.  They  warn  us  that  the  American  people  have 
learned  much  about  coal  economy  in  recent  years 
and  that  the  savings  made  by  consumers  will  reduce 
the  expansion  of  our  output.  On  the  contrary,  a 
long  study  which  we  have  made  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  coal  burning  plants  has  proved  that  those  very 
plants  are  the  ones  where  the  use  of  coal  has  shown 
the  greatest  expansion. 


New  Uses  f.or  Power. 

And  this  has  been  done  without  reducing  con¬ 
sumption  m  other  directions.  That  is,  when  the  cost 
of  power  has  been  reduced  those  who  develop  the 
cheaper  power  have  found  new  uses  for  it  and 
consequently  have  expanded  rather  than  contracted 
their  purchases  of  coal. 

These  gentlemen  and  others  warn  us  that  the 
necessarily  high  cost  of  coal  to  the  user  will  curtail 
its  use.  There  is  much  in  that.  However,  we  have 
discounted  that  factor. 

"Business  will  be  embargoed  by  a  shortage  of 
cars,  engines  and  tracks.  We  have  fhe  facilities 
the  men,  the  money  and  the  desire  to  do  business’ 
but  we  lack  and  will  lack  the  transportation.  We 
will,  in  1923,  have  1920  all  over  again.  Only,  the 
next  time,  the  period  of  distress  will  last  longer.” 


Interests  Are  Mutual. 

“Because  I  feel  an  equal  responsibility  to  500  men 
and  women  who  constitute  our  stockholders  and 
to  the  men  who  work  for  us,  I  have  sought  to 
avoid  further  hardships  in  1922.  The  interests  and 
welfare  of  our  company  and  of  its  employes,  whether 
they  are  miners,  laborers  or  officials,  are  inseparably 
connected. 


„  Unless  our  employes  in  all  departments  are  satis- 
*,  that  tIley  are  getting  a  fair  wage  and  a  square 
deal,  good  team  work  and  satisfactory  results  are 
impossible. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  company  must  be  in  a 
position  to  sell  its  coal  in  fair  competition  with 


Facts  About  Gas. 

figures  compiled  by  the  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  show  that  there  are  6,670,000  domestic  cooking 
appliances  in  use,  1,423,000  gas  water  beaters  of  many 
types,  and  that  the  companies  have  been  obliged  to 
increase  their  output  twenty  billion  cubic  feet  be¬ 
cause  620,000  new  gas  burning  appliances  have  been 
installed  during  the  past  year. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  gas  used,  21  per  cent  is 
tor  illumination,  21.67  per  cent  for  industrial  use, 

°4  r/of?1  f°r  dornestic  uses  °ther  than  illumination 
and  3.83  for  uses  not  classified.  There  are  now  1,200 
ways  in  which  gas  is  being  utilized  in  the  industries. 

I  he  number  of  persons  dependent  on  gas  service 
tor  cooking  their  meals  and  lighting  and  heating 
their  homes  aggregate  45,000,000. 

The  reports  which  were  gathered  from  966  gas 
companies  serving  approximately  4,600  cities,  towns 
and  villages  show  that  the  annual  sales  of  gas  during 
the  ast  year  surpassed  all  previous  records  amounting 
in  all  to  319,888,000,000  cubic  feet.  This  is  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  gas  used  twenty  years 

ago  and  more  than  double  the  amount  consumed  ten 
years  ago. 
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Welsh  Exports  Show  Slight  Falling  Off. 

Second  Week  of  January  Not  Quite  Up  to  First,  but  Movement  Is  Still  Heavy- 
With  Admiralties  at  25s.,  Miners  Are  Dissatisfied  with  Wages. 


■Cardiff,  Jan.  23— In  the  first  week  of  1922  coal 
exports  from  Wales  indicated  that  the  improvement 
which  took  place  late  in  1921  was  being  well  main¬ 
tained  but  in  the  second  week  there  was  a  slight 

Official  returns  of  exports  with  destinations  are 


The  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  have  re¬ 
cently  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  these  new  working 
proposals  have  also  passed  a  resolution  to  tie  e  ec 
that  the  recent  reductions  in  transport  charges  are 
looked  upon  as  totally  inadequate  and  they  press  for 
further  attention  to  be  given  to  these  matters. 


MUST  GET  PRICES  DOWN 

Anthracite  Operators  Say  Market  W ill  Not 
Take  Normal  Output  Otherwise. 

Anthracite  producers  and  consumers  are  agreed 
upon  one  point  that  hard  coal  prices  are  too  high  and 
must  be  reduced.  How  the  failure  to  get  prices  down 
has  reacted  against  thd  operators  is  explained  by  a 
statement  recently  issued  by  their  general  policies 
committee,  which  says  in  part : 

“After  a  long  period  of  virtually  full-time  opera¬ 
tive  anthracite  mines  are  now  on  a  basis  of  50 


Even  this  restricted 


Week  ending 
Jan.  13th. 
Tons. 
136,111 
82,138 
40,087 
27,689 
23,018 
5,508 
31,477 
64,5% 
410,624 


as  follows: 

Week  ending 
Jan.  6th. 

Tons. 

France  . 

South  America  .  .* .  44  36 

Portugal .  6,^9 

Greece .  al’ovn 

British  Coaling  Depots.  44, ^/0 

Other  countries  .  129,148 

Total  470,231 

It  will  be  'seen  therefore  that  in  the  first  week  of 
1922  a  total  of  470,231  tons  were  shipped  from  South 
Wales,  and  which  compares  with  229,968  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1921.  nr 

In  the  second  week  the  exports  were  410,624,  or 

59,607  tons  less  than  in  the  first  week,  but  they  arc 
208,053  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Recently  heavy  shipments  of  Welsh  coal  have  takci 
place  to  India  and  the  decrease  in  exports  in  the 
second  week  of  this  year  is  attributed  to  the  less  r 
quantity  shipped  to  India,  which  comes  m  the  above 
list  under  the  heading  of  Unclassified  Countries. 

1„  the  week  ended  January  13th,  11. 670  tons  of 
Welsh  coal  was  shipped  to  Bombay,  against 
tons  in  the  first  week.  Welsh  collieries  hold  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  ra.hvays  and 
this  is  causing  a  much  expanding  trade  with  India. 

\  feature  of  the  shipments  from  Wales  m  the  second  Best 
week  of  this  year  is  the  heavier  shipment  to  Portu- 
gal,  three  times  as  much  being  shipped  in  the  second 
week  as  in  the  first. 

In  the  second  week  of  1922  decreases  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  to  Italy,  Greece,  South  America  and  British 
Sing  station*.  As  far  as  shipments  to  France  arc 
concerned,  13  cargoes  of  17.536  tons  were  shipped  to 
Bordeaux,  5  cargoes  of  24,592  tons  to  Marseilles  and 
24  cargoes  totalling  33,134  tons  to  Rouen. 

Heavy  Shipments  to  France. 

The  official  returns  are  now  to  hand  of  the  total 
exports  for  the  last  month  of  1921,  and  these  show 
that  during  the  month  of  December  the  largest ^ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  France 
where  1,233,993  tons  were  shipped,  which  was  much 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  supplied  during  the  same 
period  of  1921.  The  next  highest  shipments  were  to 
Italv  where  494.121  tons  was  shipped. 

Most  of  the  Welsh  collieries  are  heavily  stemmed 
with  orders,  with  the  exception  of  the  anthracite  ones 
which  are  very  weak  and  also  the  low  volatile  steam 


Miners  in  Restless  Mood. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  there  is  much  unrest 


amongst  the  miners  of  the  Welsh  coal  fields,  an 
their  leaders  have  recently  been  making  speeches 
which  indicate  that  there  is  a  return  of  the  old  fighting 
spirit  which  may  lead  to  early  trouble  in  the  coal 

field.  The  wages  of  the  miners  are  now  28  per  cent 

above  the  1915  standard  and  it  is  reported  that  the 

wages  at  present  paid  to  Welsh  miners  are  the  !ow' 

est  they  have  been  for  many  years,  for  m  addition 
to  the  present  rates,  many  collieries  are  only  on  part 
time  with  a  result  that  the  miners  in  a  number  of 
cases  are  only  in  receipt  of  part-time  employment 
The  prices  on  the  Cardiff  market  are  somewhat 
erratic.  Some  collieries  are  well  placed  for  orders  in 
the  Admiralty  section  and  their  prices  keep  firm,  but 
in  many  cases  exporters  are  running  their  steamers 
spot  and  getting  concessions  in  prices,  when  their 
steamers  are  close.  The  best  steam  small  coals  keep 
firm,  but  patent  fuel  is  fairly  easy. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

Approximate  ruling  prices  are:  ^ 

Best  Admiralties .  24/6  to  257- 

Second  Admiralties .  24/  to  24/9 

Best  Drvs . .  • .  24/-  to  24/9 

Other  Drys  .  g/6  to  247- 

Inferior  Large .  /  Z 

Monmouthshires .  _3/  to  23/3 


Second  Monmouthshires 
Ordinary  Cardiff  Large. 
Smalls. 

Best  Steams . 

Ordinary  Smalls . 

Inferior  Qualities . 

Washed  Nuts 


22/6  to  23/- 
22/6  to  23/6 
F.  O.  B. 
17/-  to  18/6 
15/-  to  17/- 
11/-  to  15/— 
25/-  to  37/- 

roke  .  32/6  t0  ^Z- 

Patent  Fuel' . .  23/6  to  2a/6 

Freights  from  Cardiff. 

The  freight  market  keeps  fairly  steady  and  as 
there  is  not  too  much  tonnage  offering,  quotations 
remain  practically  unchanged.  Approximating  ruling 
freights  are: 

North  France 
French  Bay  . 

North  Spain 
Portugal 
South  Spain 


tion, 

per  cent  to  65  per  cent  time, 
operation  is  more  than  ample  to  meet  market  de¬ 
mands,  and  the  amount  of  coal  for  which  no  market 
has  been  found,  and  which  has  been  put  into  storage, 

is  the  largest  in  many  years. 

“Decline  in  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  ot  an¬ 
thracite  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  fact 
that  anthracite  prices  are  out  of  line  with  the  prices 
of  other  commodities  which  have  wholly  or  in  part 
been  deflated  from  war-time  levels;  in  other  words, 
anthracite  is  too  dear  for  consumers  whose  incomes 
and  general  living  expenses  have  gone  back  toward 
pre-war  standards. 

High  Labor  Costs  to  Blame 
“Anthracite  prices  have  remained  high  because  pro¬ 
ducing  costs  are  high.  Labor  costs,  which  constitute 
about  65  per  cent  of  actual  production  expense,  are 
at  the  highest  point  ever  known.  Existing  wages  are 
based  on  the  award  of  the  United  States  Anthracite 
Commission  of  1920,  which  directed  an  increase 
averaging  17.4  per  cent  over  war-time  wa0i 

schedules.  .  . 

“This  increase  has  been  reflected  in  the  increased 
mine  prices  for  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  and  in 
turn  increased  prices  for  coal  have  led  to  decreased 
demand  and  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
in  working  time. 

“High  wages  in  the  anthracite  region,  remaining 
fixed  during  the  last  two  years  while  a  general  de¬ 
crease  in  costs  and  prices  was  getting  under  way 
elsewhere,  have  led  to  the  present  condition,  where, 
instead  of  working  approximately  full  time,  the  mines 
are  not  averaging  three-quarter  time. 

“Should  the  new  wages  be  granted,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  condition  would  become  aggravated,  with 
further  advances  in  the  price  of  coal,  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  demand  from  consumers  who  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  the  price,  and  less  work  for  the  men 
employed  in  the  mines. 


6/-  to 
6/6  to 
8/- 
11/6 
13/- 


8/9 

8/3 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Further  Gain  in  Bituminous,  While  Anthra¬ 
cite  Takes  Step  Backward. 

Another  gain  of  a  half-million  tons  occurred  in 
the  bituminous  production  for  the  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  21st,  this  carrying  the  tonnage  well  up  toward 
the  9,000,000  mark.  Much  of  the  gain  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  consumers  stocking  up  on  the  strength  ot 
strike 'talk.  The  bituminous  output  for  several  weeks 
past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is 
shown  beldw  with  comparisons  for  a  year  ago: 


coal  collieries  are  registering  a 


fall-off  in  business 


which  is  attributed  to  the  weakening  Continental  de¬ 
mand  for  Anthracite  coals,  which  have  been  in  so 
<rreat  demand  over  the  winter  months. 

°  The  bituminous  collieries  of  Wales  are  well  placed 
for  orders,  but  there  has  been  an  easier  tendency 
in  the  Admiralty  steam  coal  department  during  t 

is^ still  much  agitation  for  reductions  m 
transport  charges  on  coal,  which  in  Wales  are  s  i 
about  125  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level.  1 
coal  owners  and  exporters  have  also  been  pressing 
for  a  round-the-clock  system  of  working  at  the  dock 
but  which  is  not  in  favor  by  the  workers  or  by  the 
railway  companies  controlling  the  docks  The  railway 
companies  propose  to  have  a  two-shift  system  o  8 
hours  per  shift,  the  first  to  commence  at  8  A.  M.  ana 
Z  to  5  r.  M,  and  fro™  9  F  M  to  6  A.  M  as 
against  the  present  system  of  6  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  an 
2  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 


South  France  (Marseilles,  etc.) .  H/6  to  13/ 

Italy  (Genoa  options)  : 

Up  to  3.000  tons  . .  • 

3,000/4,000  tons . 

4,000/5,000  tons . 

5,000  upwards 


—Net  Tons- 


13/- 
12/6 
12/3 
12/1  % 


Week  ending 
December  31 


Constantinople  .  19/t  !°  1 V6 

South  America  .  13/3  to  13/6 


1921 

5,986,000 

1922 

7,476,000 

8,304,000 

8,838.000 


1920 

9,686,000 

1921 

9,633,000 

10,763,000 

9.936,000 


A  retail  firm  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  sued  the  city 
sealer  and  a  competing  firm  for  $10,000,  for  the  part 
they  played  in  recent  short-weight  proceedings,  it 
seems  that  the  sealer  stopped  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
trucks  on  the  street  and  re- weighed  it  on  the  scales  ot 
another  dealer.  Then  he  caused  the  arrest  of  the 
first  dealer  on  the  ground  that  the  load  was 
pounds  under-weight.  The  latter  now 
he  is  innocent  and  has  brought  suit  for  $10,000  dam¬ 
ages  against  both  the  sealer  and  the  owner  of  the 

scales. 


500 
claims  that 


January  7  . 

January  14 . 

January  21  . 

Anthracite  Production. 

A  decrease  of  200,000  tons,  brought  about  by  dull 
market  conditions,  was  the  feature  of  the  week  in 
anthracite.  Production  for  several  weeks  past 
shown  in  the  following  -comparative  statement : 


is 


, - Net 

Tons - < 

Week  ending 

1921 

1920 

December  31  . 

862,000 

1,641,000 

1922 

1921 

January  7  . 

January'  14 . 

January  21  . 

...  1,242,000 

1,646,000 
1.443.000 

1,597,000 

1,895,000 

1,819,000 
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Coal  Production  of  Pocahontas  Region  by  Comp 


shnJwTt,  areffi8iUre/’  fu,rnished  by  West  Virginia  Department  of 
for  n,  h  i°utput  of,coaI  mmmg  companies  operating  in  the  Pocahontas 
tor  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  1920  and  1921  ■: 

McDowell  County. 


ames 


Mines, 

district 


Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  294J142 


Algoma  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Algoma . 

Arlington  C.  &  C.  Co.,  McDowell . 

Ashland  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Asland . 

Atlantic  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Norfolk, 
Beech  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Black  Wolf  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Lynchburg,  V 

Bottom  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Vivian . 

Bradshaw  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Bluefield _ ' 

Buchanan  Coal  Co.,  Yukon.  . . 

By-Products  Pocahontas  Co . 

Carter  Coal  Co.,  Coalwood . 

Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch 

Christian  Coal  Co.,  War . 

Cirrus  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Big  Four. ’ 
Colonial  Poca.  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

J.  W.  Cooksey  Coal  Co . 

Coon  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Saeger . 

Crozer  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Davy-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  New  York 

Dry  Fork  Colliery  Co.,  Bluefield . 

Eclipse  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Dan . 

Elkhorn  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Maybeury. .. 

Elk  Ridge  C.  &  C.  Co.,  North  Fork . 

Empire  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Landgraff . 

Eureka  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Powhatan . 

Excelsior  Poca.  Coal  Co.,  Excelsior. 

Fall  River  Poca.  Collieries  Co.,  Maybeur 

hlanagan  Coal  Co.,  Shenandoah,  Pa . 

Fortune  Hunter  Coal  Co.,  North  Fork..’ 
Frazer  Pocahontas  Coal  Corp.,  Jenkinjon 


Va. 


O... 


Gilliam  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va 
Greenbrier  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Alderson. . 

Hampton  Roads  Collieries  Co.,  Norfolk 

Harper,  Herbert,  English . 

Houston  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Houston  Collieries  Co.,  Cincinnati,  w . . . 

Hubbard  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Iaeger  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  lager.. 

Indian  Poca.  Coal  Co.,  Welch . ’  ’  ’  ’ 

J.  B.  B.  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. . 

Johns  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Yukon 

Junior  Poca.  Coal  Co . . 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O 
Kimball  Coal  Co.,  Kimball 

Kimball-Poca.  Coal  Co.,  Goodwill . . ! ! !  ] .  32  fil , 

King  Coal  Co.,  Vivian..'. .  .  3$i3 

Lake  Superior  Coal  Co.,  Carmelton i  i.'”  *  200  332 

Lathrop  Coal  Co.,  Welch .  . 

L.tz-Smith  Poca.  Coal  Co.,  Huntington .' .' .' '  6g  S 
Lynchburg  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Kyle . 

Marine  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.'.'::::::  63394 

McfT  ^,CrTeACe  PoCa‘  Corp-  New  York.  •  •  • 

M  c  &  C-  Co-  Bramwell .  168c2j 

Mill  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell . ‘  "  68,521 

t  ohawk  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Powhatan .  ’  S8  4Q8 

New  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Deegans . i i  i i  ns'^n 

Nnnh  C?nACoaLCa’  Philadelphia,  Pa.  747i255 


‘  1919 

-Gross  Ions- 
1920 

125,729 

132,951 

88,250 

104,795 

236,125 

337,961 

14,839 

13,007 

36,600 

29,721 

157,365 

164,715 

35,000 

44,659 

46,240 

76,446 

335,223 

311,812 

349,720 

414,568 

9,679 

29,858 

32,815 

19,379 

4,461 

411,043 

397,866 

50,938 

10,812 

15,393 

27,418 

25,514 

18,200 

174,345 

191,789 

84,217 

85,993 

190,676 

174,560 

152,490 

120,671 

502,702 

389,211 

82,311 

83,079 

56,445 

48,161 

21,702 

16,426 

18,341 

25,000 

27,015 

6,482 

7,332 

130,028 

136,744 

99,876 

106,829 

36,115 

41,669 

6,475 

253,156 

239,130 

306,704 

277,890 

12,28  8 

15,393 

7,280 

2,400 

281,275 

256,432 

47,222 

40,192 

244,183 

249,400 

3,682 

North  Highland  Coal  Co. 
Ogle,  E.  A 


Welch 


5,249 


26,583 

169,790 

198,926 

93,568 

67,886 

176,053 

57,000 

51,173 

253,892 

169,823 

93,412 

114,740 

732,650 


1921 

151,933 

105,263 

340,877 

42,811 

21,569 

16,685 

149,908 

58,000 

80,745 

48.340 
371,543 
322,006 

12.340 


7,998 

1,916 

277,484 


33,144 

2,916 

193,523 

59,837 

217,175 

106,318 

394,762 

78,347 

59,771 

8,778 

2,600 

37,981 

12,816 

148,282 

119,209 

30,000 


396,196 


6,400 

27,250 

263,485 

37,830 

39,400 

182,080 


110,062 

210,654 

81,894 

42,916 

160,420 

56,000 

45,892 

255,121 

199,471 

37,461 

89,799 

727,175 


88,122 

120,292 


Flat  Top  Coal 
Louisville  C.-& 


Pocatruck 

S.  J  Patterson  Poca.  Co.,  Dayton,’  CL .  on  635 

Smokeless  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Hiawatha .  "  ™  on 

Solvay  Collieries  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y _ ...  .  114  1?i 

Thomas  Coal  Co.,  Bramwell .  ifin'ion 

Turkey  Gap  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Dott . .  ^  792 

Weyanoke  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Dayton,  O . i .' "  "  1726IO 

Wright  Mining  Co . 

Total 

Some 
taken 


Page  C.  &  C. 

Pan.  Coal  Co. 

Pan  Coal  Co . 

Peerless  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa .  314  643 

Perkins  Coal  Co.,  Lex . 

Pocahontas  Low  Vein  Coal  Co _ i i . '.  i  i  i i  i  i 

Pocahontas  Dom.  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  O... .  54  701 

ocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  Pocahontas,  Va .  1876  160 

Possom  Fork  Coal  Co . . ”  ’  ’  0U 

Powhatan  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  200294 

remier  Poca  Collieries  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va _  213i611 

Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Pulaski,  Va  oor  irn 

Purity  Poca.  Coal  Co . . |  ^  ;  ] ;  ]  |  ] .  285)103 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co . 

Roanoke  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Worth .' .T.'  i .  10'4  jgj 

Rocky  Branch  Poca.  Coal  Co.,  Bluefield . i |  13477 

Safety  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Kimball .  2717 

Sayeis  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Yukon .  31  qio 

Shawnee  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Eckman .  72  786 

Solyay  Collieries  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..........  368  934 

Striclcler  &  Johnson .  ’ 

Superior  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Davy. . ..  166  524 

Susanna  Coal  Co.,  War . | |  ‘  24 00 

Tidewater  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .  156  361 

Tony  Poca.  Coal  Co.,  English . 

Tuikey  Gap  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Dott .  51  <70 

United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Worth .  282  674 

Liuted  States  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  4229  407 

Upland  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkhorn . "  ’ '  ’21o'n72 

Van  Wert  Coal  Co.,  Van  Wert,  O . ’  6’ofi6 

Mar  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Yukon .  7QM0 

Warrior  Coal  Co.,  War . .  138  7no 

West  Virginia  Poca.  Coal  Co.,  Weich. . .' .' ;' 37  664 

Williams  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  War .  9/702 

Yukon  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Yukon . ’ . .  142  257 

a  1  .  „  ,  _  Mercer  County. 

Algonquin  Coal  Co.,  Algonquin .  74  778 

American  Coal  Co.,  McComas .  460  464 

Bailey  Coal  Co .  .  460)464 

Booth  Bowen  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Freeman 
Buckeye  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Freeman. 

CoaJdaJe  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Coaldale. . . .' .  42  4?c 

Clift  Mining  Co .  ’ 

Crystal  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell .  125  24Q 

Ennis  Coal  Co.,  Bluefield . |  ]  135857 

r-""1  ]vi;ning  Co.,  Bramwell .  23  759 

C.  Co.,  Goodwill .  H8’is7 

Mill  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ansted .  166  007 

Nor  west  Fuel  Co .  .  too, 007 

Parsons  &  Stokes . 

Pawama  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Mato’aka .' .’ .’ .' .' .' .' ‘  ‘  oV  7,0 

ocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  Pocahontas,  Va....  324  170 

Pocptr,,^  Coal  Co  4)1/0 


-Gross  Ion 
1920 

S - - - - 

1S21  ' 

269,512 

265,800 

9,260 

22,480 

9,260 

22,480 

296,104 

290,133 

5,002 

4,921 

4,660 

56,040 

51,148 

1,772,379 

1,812,130 

1,700 

174,069 

183,552 

169,172 

212,689 

273,877 

238,850 

14,441 

1,629 

114,911 

93,916 

18,783 

420 

5,672 

.  35,875 

53,113 

65,984 

282,854 

280,611 

3,035 

171,643 

158,965 

5,000 

153,900 

106,877 

9,150 

42,756 

50,183 

318,018 

296,422 

3,897,424 

3,675,882 

226,381 

192,477 

14,100 

30,798 

26,773 

5,635 

160,355 

174,402 

41,339 

7,000 

64,315 

91,531 

153,870 

194,024 

77,178 

81,537 

468,632 

482,748 

1,849 

85,474 

68,483 

105,582 

108,953 

128,507 

109,356 

31,767 

101,584 

37,678 


86,794 

179,430 

108,429 

31,470 

115,769 

143.267 

297.268 
143,663 


18,791,559  18,037,736 

?rnAned.ab0Ve  as  nT- reporting  no  tonnage  for 

entirely 


2,801 

62,254 

138,481 

33.758 

131,011 

31,875 

15,650 

935 

85,556 

329,810 

3,184 

104,875 

37,118 

80,497 

100,825 

316,001 

133,872 

7,081 

17,449,819 


concerns  in  a 


Real  Factors  Not  Numerous. 

We  recently  published  an  allusion  by 
spondent  to  the  number  of  coal 
city,  and  might  say  in  this  connection 
frequently  reference  is  made  to  the 
coal  companies  in  a  certain 
boosters  or  by  those  who 

am!1',:  t!  the  flde)  referrin§  to  extreme  competition 
and  matters  of  that  sort. 

s,AUtJVhe  Ca$e  mentioned-  where  the  number  was 

less\han ♦  e?  Par‘IcuIar  interest,  we  find  that  no 
ess  than  twelve  of  the  concerns  were  not  known  to 
representative  coal  men  and  their 
in  the  telephone  directory.  We 


new  .nines  opened  during  1920,  ,ha,  i,  was  nearly  taSibl 


speak 


corre- 
certain 
that  quite 
large  number  of 
place,  either  by  local 
in  deprecation  of  the 


agreed 
nowadays 
Other 


that 


is 


the  concern  not  utilizin 
not  much  of  a  factor, 
names  were  affiliated 
panies,  really  not  havin, 
entity.  So  we  see  once  more  that 
number  of  concerns 
times  mounts  up,  the 

and  when 


g  a  telephone  That  the  telephones 


or  subsidiary  com- 
any  separate  business 
while  the  reputed 
given  city  or  town  some- 

,  ,.  ,  -  -  actual  business  factors 

relatively  small  in  number 


in  a 


are 


names  were 
think  it  will 


not 

be 


interests  are 
houses  is  still 
Despite  recent 
the  coal  trade 
interests  show 


eliminated 
smaller. 

growth,  the 


the  number 


the 

of 


secondary 

important 


r  •  ...  *  ~~  used  in  coal  mines  are  capable 

o  igniting  gas  and  bringing  about  disastrous  ex- 
p  osions  is  the  finding  of  an  investigation  just  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  its  Pittsburgh 

Syml5?/1011,  The  dangCT  d06S  n0t  exist  in  the 

ployment  of  such  current  as  is  necessary  for  talk- 
over  telephones,  but  results  from  the  7 
magneto. 


mg 

the 


ringing  of 


The 


conditions  de¬ 


number  of  concerns  in 
remains  small,  and  while  wholesale 

are  aradual iv  a.  tendency  to  increase,  retail  factors 
are  gradually  being  consolidated. 


i  j  ^xP°SItJon  °f  building  trade 
\e  ope  y  legislative  inquiry  here  serves  to  give  light 

which  theTr^  T'  and  lh'  desree  to 

tliPr^T  l  6n,tS  bave  keen  lncreased 
hereof  has  now  been  recognized 


by  reason 
m  no  uncertain  way. 


Feb rua ry  4,  1922 


SAWARD’S  J  OURN  AL 


\  Exports  of  bituminous 
throughout  the  world  during  1921 

Country 

’  Europe — 

Austria-Hungary.. . 

Azores  and  Madeira 


Bituminous  Coal  Exports. 

coal  from  the  United  States  to 
and  five  years  previous  were 


various  countries 
(gross  tons)  : 


.  Belgium  . 

Bulgaria  . 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark  . 


Roumania  . 
Poland  and 
Finland  .... 
Germany  .  . 
Gibraltar  . . 


Danzig 


Iceland  and  Faroe 
Islands  . 


Malta,  Gozo  and 
Cyprus  Islands..  . 
Netherlands  . 


Portugal  . 

Russia  in  Europe. .  6,376 

Serbia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  .  50,723 

Spain  .  151,988 

Sweden  .  79,504 

Switzerland  . 

Turkey  . . . .' . 

United  Kingdom — 

England  .  3,258 

Ireland  .  352 

Scotland  .... 


1916 

1917 

1918 

13,334 

2,269 

11 

100,249 

51,172 

8,098 

896 

65,495 

4,849 

1,943,281 

3,741 

3,241 

627,903 

11,193 

18,493 

86,750 

24,497 

19,425 

49,428 

5,421 

1919 

19^0 

1921 

212 

16,963 

18,804 

32,856 

47,643 

86,802 

200 

174,575 

23,709 

20,042 

6,722 

88,903 

966,649 

153,923 

532,443 

3,646,349 

607,531 

176,406 


4,546 


56,984 


1,221 


8,540 

14,338 

48,110 


1,632,994 


Dutch  East  Indies. 
Palestine  and  Syria 
Russia  in  Asia.... 

Oceania — - 

Australia  . 

Other  British . 

Philippine  Islands. 

New  Zealand . 

German  Oceania . . . 
Dutch  East  Indies . . 


8,248 

6,762 

27,883 

75,791 

82,341 

231,336 

■47,422 

2,357,734 


722,991 

159,842 

35,878 


18,623 

252,891 

528,575 

4,005 


2,146,937 

736,270 

164,414 

61,713 


821 

38,654 

126.268 

96,124 

13,885 

1,549,460 

6,250 

334,090 

42,484 

100,179 

87,338 


65,883 

1,226,480 

812,332 

94,401 


8,038  33,346 


2,528,584  996,957  48,563 


.  19,732 

4,089,439  13,011,137 


58,486 

67,015 

63,944 

19,157 

1,016,850 

405,640 

74,396 

4,984,574 


Bermuda  . 

38,265 

44,526 

23,499 

19,438 

49,153 

32,802 

British  Honduras.  . 

1,073 

1,346 

77 

601 

1,129 

696 

Canada  . 13,260,180  18,117.377 

18,134,328 

10,670,490  14,481,844 

13,915,377 

Costa  Rica . 

25,729 

4,781 

1.753 

1,717 

13,707 

3,226 

Guatemala  . 

14,310 

1,158 

259 

3,893 

1,054 

1,778 

Honduras  . 

14,286 

12,488 

7,983 

8,367 

15.670 

14,140 

Nicaragua  . 

2,867 

3,249 

2,812 

2,026 

919 

1,826 

Panama  . 

479.060 

693.237 

564,624 

72,097 

155.042 

122,829 

Salvador  . 

2 

2 

4 

2,243 

8,840 

39 

Greenland  . 

784 

4,188 

787 

1,217 

1,052 

710 

Mexico  . 

220,133 

206,429 

209,870 

101,585 

204,991 

2,000 

172,211 

IIV  1U1  l  j  tv  ••••••  ■•.... 

Newfoundland  and 

Labrador  . 

15,042 

3,919 

2,174 

8,418 

25,397 

4,880 

West  Indies — 

Barbados  . 

107,405 

62,604 

81,240 

103,424 

73,461 

19,763 

Jamaica  . 

64,570 

79,866 

25,400 

33,038 

82,455 

58,652 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

52,824 

26.809 

33,823 

28,038 

48,347 

7,766 

Other  British  W.  I. 

85,454 

83,932 

33,823 

28,038 

48,347 

7,766 

Cuba  . 

1,438,263 

1,579,865 

1,613,312 

971,399 

1 ,322,632 

524.572 

Danish  . 

30,800 

37,986 

24,169 

13,877 

2,212 

8,443 

Dominican  Republic 

22,262 

19,142 

33.774 

13,693 

12,260 

Dutch  . 

40,148 

49,068 

18,757 

24,694 

40,377 

12,201 

French  . 

91,916 

89,252 

41,951 

23,934 

45,461 

55,821 

Haiti  . 

4 

2,491 

1,011 

1 

71 

Virgin  Islands . 

469 

40,159 

23,720 

16,006,3 77  21.123,715  20,818,014 

12,135,977 

16,636,600 

12,844,066 

1916 

17.846 

i 

17.847 

307 

1 

43 


351 


1917 


1918 


113 

73 


3 

38 


Africa — ■ 

British  Africa : 

West  .  11 

South  . . 

East  .  1,247 

Kamerun,  etc . 

Italian . 

Canary  Islands....  6,892 

Egypt  .  101,608 

French  Africa .  114,205 

Morocco  .  1,146 

Portuguese  Africa  . 

‘  225,109 


186 


2,150 


1,412 

95*258 

14,059 

112,879 


41 


2,334 


7,315 

2,407 

6,617 

18,673 


1919' 

13,221 

3 

13,221 


50,034 

1 

50.040 


4,159 

16,100 

2,068 

5,166 

1,819 

37,543 

52,001 

55^.430 

174,286 


192C 

. 5 

64,274 


35,641 

'  1,103 
36,745 


3,553 

9,902 

6,396 

58,646 

626,530 

239,156 


32,408 

976,561 


1921 

7,788 

6,781 

40 

31,511 


10 

8,535 

59,831 


68,376 


6,642 


172,297 

476,200 

182,809 

12,685 

59,182 

899,811 


Total.... 21, 254, 627  23,839,558  22,350,730  17,987,666  34,269,735  20,660,933 


Grand 
Recapitulation — 

Europe  . . .  2,528,584  996,957  48,563  4,089,439 

North  America...  .16,006,377  21,123,715  20,818,014  12,135,977 
South  America....  2,476,359  1,605,821  1,465,43C)  1.524,703 


Asia  .  17,847  .  13.221 

Oceania  .  351  186  41  n0,040 

Africa  .  225,109  112,879  18,673  174,286 

Grand  Total . 21,254,627  23,829,558  22,350,730  17,98 7,666  34,269,735  20,660,933 


13,011,137 

16,636,600 

3,551,563 

64,274 

36,745 

976,561 


4,985,574 

12,853,867 

1,569,318 

31,551 

68,876 

-912,615 


Destinations  of  British  Coal  Exports. 

Exports  of  fuel  (gross  tons)  from  Great  Britain  and  bunker  tonnage  supplied 
during  1921  and  four  years  previous  were : 

1921 

138,378 
1,232,904 
694,316 
1,803,561 
817,877 
1,787,678 


Country : 

1 9  i  7 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Russia  . 

.  1,075,005 

128,114 

221,490 

92,899 

Sweden  . 

.  613,573 

1,051,121 

1,592,324 

1,372,478 

Norway  . 

.  1,059,227 

1,250,867 

1,330,546 

800,917 

Denmark  . 

.  856,037 

1,045,701 

1.742,711 

1,040,107 

4,301 

13,457 

Netherlands  . 

.  376.618 

88,001 

401,901 

239,067 

Austria-Hungary  .  . 

Belgium  .  . 

France  .  17,512,545 

Portugal,  Azores,  Madeira  374,951 
Spain  .  773,030 


4,246 

16,511,005 

194,100 

429,003 


Canary  Islands 


38,641 


142,567 
143,769 
16,204,799 
673,926 
805,740 
262,184 


99,258 
671,385 
11,690,922 
416,999 
290,141 
382,249 


618,066 

6,395,651 

456.285 

1,021,472 

160,304 


South  America— 

Argentina  . 

.  1,032,605 

355,671 

200,367 

483,389 

1,746,007 

746,439 

Brazil  . 

.  875.945 

767,359 

626,191 

642,109 

966,029 

527,225 

Chile  . 

.  295,017 

354,340 

336,069 

123,860 

494,121 

150,844 

Colombia  . 

9,629 

13,250 

1,097 

11,835 

6,318 

11,488 

Ecuador  . 

25,264 

17,833 

2,398 

2,948 

4,226 

4,222 

Falkland  Islands.. 

1,966 

5,424 

9,975 

15,208 

3,073 

Guiana : 

British  . 

11,224 

2,129 

.5,333 

3,846 

15,934 

3,447 

Dutch  . 

4,395 

3,116 

898 

1,001 

2,896 

2,462 

11 

Peru  . 

45,824 

18,304 

24,249 

45,819 

35,382 

28,152 

6,945 

Paraguay  . 

Uruguay  . 

.  171.060 

67,411 

256,434 

194,197 

267,807 

88,390 

Venezuela  . 

3,430 

944 

2,417 

496 

2,825 

6,649 

2,746,359 

1,605.821 

1,465,439 

1,524,703 

3.551,563 

1,569,318 

•  Asia — - 

i  China 

10 

6,556 

15,869 

Turkey  . 

11,746 

17,127 

lieu  y  . 

Greece  . 

18,540 

4R328 

139,315 

98,238 

248,554 

Algeria  . 

616,053 

160,340 

523,091 

510,837 

455,364 

French  W.  Africa . 

263,636 

111,297 

48,730 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

71.978 

11.433 

270,037 

280,771 

107,022 

Chile  . 

13,154 

9,000 

7,294 

7,122 

22,624 

Brazil  . 

237,516 

169,982 

189,205 

158,144 

242,223 

Uruguay  . 

199,692 

162,417 

184,813 

117,480 

221,847 

Argentine  Republic  .... 

309,216 

258,110 

639,089 

273,668 

887,344 

Channel  Islands  . 

100,502 

93,516 

114,647 

123,538 

113,964 

Gibraltar  . 

1,224,340 

1,615,985 

1,465,533 

1,134,326 

367,750 

Malta  . 

1,729,685 

1,195,883 

733,045 

420,785 

206,108 

Egypt,  etc . 

1,574,251 

1,697,908 

1,675,263 

985,423 

1,017,748 

Sudan  . 

18,650 

403 

23,186 

151 

6,835 

Aden  and  Dependencies. 

22,925 

49,479 

27,842 

70,073 

British  India  . 

7,166 

1,350 

354 

535 

531,561 

Ceylon  . 

12,541 

13,305 

14,539 

140,307 

Other  countries  . 

2,018,781 

1,583,767 

790.972 

652,081 

1,462,453 

Tonnage  by  Grades 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total,  anthracite  . 

1.384,086 

1,162,090 

1.606,126 

1,641,190 

1,463,668 

Total,  steam  . 

98  X>7  999 

26,050,195 

28,673,382 

20.137.411 

18,372.185 

Total,  gas  . 

3,700,161 

3.080,960 

3,342,019 

2,204.571 

3,740,744 

Total,  household  . 

152,399 

148,834 

143,877 

76,059 

228,246 

Total,  other  sorts  . 

1,436,919 

1,310,825 

1,484,164 

872,622 

855,709 

Grand  total  . 

34,995,787 

31.752,904 

35,249,568 

24,931.853 

24,660,552 

Coke  . 

1,278,646 

915,921 

1,509,010 

1,372.931 

736,213 

Patent  fuel  . 

1,526,272 

1,505,090 

1.708,015 

2,258.111 

850,074 

Total,  fuel,  all  kinds.... 

37,800,705 

34,173,915 

38,466,593 

28,562,895 

26.246.839 

Bunkers,  foreign  . 

10,227,952 

8,756,476 

12.021.242 

13,840,360 

During  the  year  1921  bituminous  coal  exports  from  the  Florida  Customs 
District  amounted  to  155,577  gross  tons,  while  tonnage  of  coke  exported  amounted 
to  5.656  tons,  and  anthracite  coal  27  tons. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


Fred  D.  Gearhart,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  spent  part 
of  the  present  week  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict. 

C.  S.  Hood,  the  veteran  retail  dealer  of  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  a  visitor  in  local  coal  offices  this 
week. 

Willis  H.  Brown  has  moved  from  the  ninth  floor 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  to  larger  quarters  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  same  building. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter  announce  that  J.  L.  Malcomson 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  their  Philadelphia 
office,  effective  February  1st. 

The  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  on  the  evening  of  February  17th. 

J.  B.  Clifton,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  early  in  the 
week  en  route  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile.* 

The  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has 
moved  from  90  West  street  to  No.  1  Broadway.  Its 
new  telephone  number  is  Bowling  Green  8845.' 

Peter  B.  Olney,  68  William  street,  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  Douglass  Barnes  Corporation,  has  called 
a  meeting  of  creditors  for  next  Tuesday,  the  7th,  in 
his  office. 

Schedules  in  bankruptcy  filed  this  week  by  Borden 
&  Lovell  show  liabilities  of  $63,530  and  assets  of 
$83,070,  the  main  items  of  which  are  accounts, 
$38,589,  and  unlisted  claims,  $31,500. 

R.  M.  Egan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  are  now  located  in  their 
new  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
having  moved  there  this  week  from  16  Beaver  street. 
Telephone  numbers  are  Bowling  Green  1530-31. 

^  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  held  at  its  official  headquarters  in  Jersey 
City  on  Monday,  Paul  Moore  and  G.  N.  Wilson  were 
re-elected  directors  of  Class  No.  2  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

John  C.  Bogardus  has  been  appointed  tidewater 
sales  agent  of  Dickson  &  Eddy.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  firm  23  years  ago  and  for  a  long  time 
was  their  traveling  representative  in  Hudson  River 
territory. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  Col. 
R.  B.  Baker  was  elected  president,  J.  W.  Searles, 
vice-president;  Abel  Mishler,  secretary,  and  R.  B. 
Avers,  treasurer. 

John  M.  Lee,  of  this  city,  sales  manager  of  the 
Lee  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lee  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  which  handles  the  Canadian  end  of  the  business. 
Paul  Merrill  has  been  made  his  assistant. 

T  he  Dalton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  arranged  for  representation  in 
central  New  York,  R.  F.  Dalton  having  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Syracuse,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  the  trade  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Office  arrangements  of  Burns  Bros.,  at  50  Church 
street,  have  been  undergoing  alterations  this  week, 
incidental  to  the  taking  over  of  the  Farrell  business. 
Several  additional  rooms  have  been  leased,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  office 
space. 

S.  J.  Adams,  of  1/  Battery  Place,  being  convinced 
of  the  difficulty  of  selling  American  coal  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  at  the  present  time  in  many  foreign 
ports  and  places,  has  made  an  alliance  with  important 
English  interests  and  will  shortly  establish  himself  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  with  headquarters,  at  the  outset,  at 
the  Royal  Hotel. 

W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  have  been  appointed  eastern  sales  agents  for 
the  Davis  Colliery  Co.’s  “Jontee  Copen”  coal,  mined 
near  Gilmer,  W.  Va.,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  This  is  a  Pittsburgh  seam  gas  coal 
of  excellent  quality  and  the  mine  has  a  capacity  of 
1.000  tons  per  day. 

The  committee  that  is  arranging  for  the  group 
meeting  of  the  New.  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  in  this  city  has  decided  on  March  2nd 


as  the  date  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  as  the  place. 
The  program  calls  for  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions,  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening.  Names  of  the 
speakers  will  be  announced  shortly. 


The  hulton  Coal  Co.,  recently  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State,  has  established  itself  in 
the  local  wholesale  trade,  with  office  in  the  new  Bar¬ 
rett  Building,  40  Rector  street.  Fred  H.  Borman, 
for  several  years  connected  with  the  Shawnee  Fuel 
Co.,  is  the  active  head  of  the  new  enterprise,  and 
James  Brown,  formerly  in  the  banking  business,  is 
associated  with  him  in  the  management.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  secured  the  exclusive  sales  agency  for  a 
substantial  tonnage  of  bituminous,  and  will  also 
handle  anthracite  and  coke.  Telephone  number  is 
Bowling  Green  8163. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


j  vci  iiamg  m  ui  is  column  is  six  cents  t>er 

-rd-  c.har,ge .  ls,  fcT  regular  Journal  style  of  tVM 

When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


WANTED 

^OAL  salesmen,  who  are  in  position  to 
take  on  a  side  line  which  has  already 
proved  a  ready  seller  to  the  consumer  and 
i  eta.il  coal  dealer,  will  be  sent  details  bv 
writing  to  the  address  given  below. 

Arthur  E.  Allen, 
McNally  Bldg., 

_  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED 

(JPSTATE  jobber  with  old  established 
business  would  take  agency  for  some 
good  Independent  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  on 
a  commission  and  expense  basis.  Can ’fur¬ 
nish  office  with  all  latest  equipment. 
Answer  immediately.  P.  O.  Box  173 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WANTED 

^^LD  established  house  having  exclusive 
.  sa^e  °f  Pool  1  and  9  coals  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  for  high-grade  bitumi¬ 
nous  coals  in  western  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  Reply  by 
letter,  giving  full  information,  territory 

A°Lered’  age’  tonna?e  sold,  and  salary, 
ddress  Box  19-C,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


RETAIL  COAL  YARD 

located  in  a  prosperous  city  on  the 
North  Jersey  Coast  for  sale.  Your  chance 
to  buy  a  going  concern,  owning  a  yard  of 
two  acres  equipped  with  an  elevated  coal 
trestle,  office,  scales,  etc.,  at  a  reasonable 
pnce.  Write  at  once  for  particulars  to 
Box  6,  Sharpe,  240  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED 

jlTXPERIENCED  salesman  for  high¬ 
s'1^6  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals  in 
Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts. 
Residence  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  preferable. 
Answer  by  letter  stating  age,  tonnage  at 
command,  salary  or  salary  and  commission 
desired.  Address  “Box  7J,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


dependable 

c°al  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  tor 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


C  H.  Denly,  Schroeder-Kelly  Co.,  Cleveland,  was 
in  Fairmont  last  week. 

J.  E.  Gaskill,  of  the  Southern  Coal  Corporation 
was  in  Pittsburgh  early  this  week. 

.  Claude  Scott,  of  the  Scott  Coal  Co.,  spent  some 
time  in  New  York  State  last  week. 

Benjamin  F.  Evans,  West  Fork' Coal  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  City. 

Everett  Drennen,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins,  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  Fairmont,  vice-president,  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  City  last  week. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  was  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week. 

Brooks  F leming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  last 
week. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Cambridge,  O.,  for  several  days  last 
week. 

The  Southern  Coal  Corporation  has  removed  its 
offices  from  the  Devency  Building  to  the  Bethlehem 
Building. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fairmont,  was  in  Greensburo- 
Pa.,  recently. 

S.  F.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Co.,. has  returned 
trom  a  trip  to  Scranton,  Allentown  and  other  eastern 
Pennsylvania  points. 

A.  Lisle  White,  Clarksburg,  president  of  the  North- 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was 
in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

C.  H.  TarJeton,  Fairmont,  general  manager.  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  a  several  weeks’ 
trip  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

iY  Wolfe’.°f  the  Operators’  Fuel  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  was  m  Fairmont  last  week  to  attend 
the  Haymond-Arnette  nuptials. 

Ted  Buttermore,  superintendent  of  the  Beechwood 
-  ining  Co.,  near  Morgantown,  was  in  Connellsville, 

1  a.,  last  week  to  witness  the  boxing  match. 

Charles  Edwin  Reed,  aged  55  years,  former  coal 
operator  in  Northern  West  Virginia  and  at  one  time 
agent  of  the  J.  M.  Guffey  Coal,  Land  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Fairmont  on  Fri- 
day  night. 

.  CoaI  men  believe  that  there  will  be  some  slight 
increase  in  business  during  the  next  few  weeks,  as 
the  time  nears  toward  the  expiration  of  the  present 
contract  and  the  danger  of  a  general  strike  becomes 
more  apparent. 

The  many  friends  of  Uncle  Dan  Howard,  veteran 
coal  operator,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  will  regret  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Howard  died  in  Chicago  on  January 
2^  and  was  buried  in  Marion,  Ohio.  Mr.  Howard  was 
with  his  wife  when  the  end  came. 

One  of  the  largest  safety  meetings  held  by  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  in  the  present  series  was 
on  Sunday  at  Shinnston,  W.  Va.,  when  300  miners 
attended  the  gathering  in  Rex’s  Theatre,  that  place. 
R.  M.  Lambie,  Charleston,  chief  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Mines,  is  expected  to  address 
the  Clarksburg  meeting  on  Sunday,  February  5th. 

W.  H.  Alorris,  aged  63,  a  retired  coal  miner  of 
Buckhamion,  W.  Va.,  who  escaped  from  the  death 
trap  in  the  centre  of  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  in 
Washington  D.  C„  last  Saturday  by  running  up 
the  aisle,  said  he  was  prompted  to  do  so  by  a  creak¬ 
ing  sound  which  reminded  him  of  the  sound  heard 
before  a  slate  fall  in  a  mine.  As  Morris  put  it  “I 
can  beat  that  fall  to  the  outside.’* 

wST  S‘-  BJ.acI^ett’  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Wes  Virginia  Coa1  Operators’  Association,  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C„  d  attend  the  Inter-State  Com- 
nerce  Commission  hearing  on  the  request  of  Kanawha 
coa  operators  along  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  for  cheaper 
coal  carrying  rates  to  St.  Louis.  If  this  rate  is  re- 

varffi  IS  T  t0  be  a  general  effort  to  shift 

various  d hfferentials,  it  apparently  upsetting  the  pres- 
ent  equilibrium  of  rates. 
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West  Virginia  Production. 


Nummary  of  Production  of  Coal  by  Geographical  Districts  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  Ending  June  30th,  1919,  1920  and  1921 


District 

i  'anhandle  District  . 

airmont  District  . 

i’reston-Barbour  District 

(Uk  Garden  District . 

lason  District  . 

’utnam  District  . 

tanawha  District  . 

Jew  River  District . 

,ogan  District . 

’ocahontas  District  - 

dingo  District  . 

Total  . 

imall  Wagon  Mines.... 
Grand  Total  . 


1919 

1920 

1921 

2,903,019 

3,367,144 

4,079,344 

11,313,774 

12,864,984 

14,666,409 

4,609,937 

5,432,647' 

4,917,955 

2,549,044 

2,430,428 

2,453,986 

128,352 

180,833 

•  242.480 

285,075 

328,791 

260,102 

10,234,964 

10,370,553 

10,237,876 

11,850,513 

12,948,529 

13,740,070 

9,726,145 

10,252,098 

10,861,391 

18,791,559 

18,037,736 

17,449,819 

2,483,111 

2,777,573 

1,152,172 

72,943,359 

78,991,316 

80.061,604 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

73, 943,359 

79,991,316 

80,761,604 
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Coal  Used  by  Different  Classes  of  Consumers. 


In  the  midst  of  the  present  depression  it  may  be  interesting  to  turn  back  and 
see  what  was  accomplished  in  1918,  the  year  of  highest  coal  production,  to  review 
the  amount  of  bituminous  consumed  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  electrical  utilities  in  various  states  ranking  among  the  largest  coal 
consumers,  as  reported  in  net  tons  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  figures, 
as  shown  below : 


were : 


Ocean  Freight  Rates  to  Europe. 

Freight  rates  to  various  ports  in  Europe  during  the  year  1921, 


by  months, 


State  Tons 

Illinois  .  40,788,349 

Indiana  .  16,798,065 

Iowa  .  8,184,606 

Kansas  .  *3,629,814 

Kentucky  .  4,525,066 

Maryland  . ' .  3,093,956 

Michigan  .  f  19,181,328 

Minnesota  . .  5,410,739 

Missouri  . fl  1.168,745 


State  Tons 

Nebraska  .  *3,619,254 

New  England  .  19,328,810 

New  Jersey  .  5,941,131 

New  York  .  18,224,099 

Ohio  .  31,784,153 

Pennsylvania  .  35,492,279 

Virginia  .  5,205,127 

Wisconsin  .  t7 883, 853 


’Includes  coal  used  for  manufacture  of  ceil  gas. 
tlncludes  coal  used  for  manufacture  of  by-product  cole 


The  tonnage  indicated  does  not  include  coal  used  at  mines  for  steam  and 
heat,  manufacture  of  coke  or  of  coal  gas,  neither  do  the  figures  include  rail¬ 
way  fuel  and  coal  used  for  bunkering  ocean  steamships.  As,  however,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  interests  have  little  oh  nothing  to  do  with,  most  of  the 
above  classifications  of  trade,  the  tonnages  give  possibly  a  better  indication 
of  what  the  trade  generally  may  expect  to  accomplish;  in  certain  territory  than 
would  more  comprehensive  figures. 

The  figures  shown  below  are  an  approximation  of  the  amount  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  country  as  a  whole  in 


Piraeus 
Trieste  .... 
Venice 
Algiers  .  .  . 
Antwerp  . . 
Rotterdam . . 
Lisbon 
Gothenburg. 
Marseilles . . 
Stockholm . . 
PXamburg  . 
Malmo 
Port  Said.. 
French 
Atlantic  . 
West  Italy. 
Copenhagen., 
Constanti¬ 
nople 

Alexandria . . 
Gibraltar. . . . 
Teneriffe  .  . 
United  King 


January 

$6.75- 
.  7.00- 
.  7.00- 

6.25- 

.  4.25-  4.50 

4.25-  4.50 
.  5.00-  5.25 

6.75- 

6.25- 
7.00- 

5.25- 
6.75- 
6.75- 


6.50 

7.50 

5.50 


5.00- 

6.25- 

6.75- 


6.50 


7.50- 
6.75- 
5.25-  5.50 
5.00-  5.50 


July 


1917,  which  was  also  a  year  of  heavy  production  : 

Piraeus  .... 

$6.00- 

$5.00-$5.25 

T rieste  .... 

.  6.00- 

5.00-  5.25 

> 

Quantity 
(Net  Tons) 

Per 

Cent 

Quantity 

Per 

Venice  .  . . . 

.  6.00- 

5.00-  5.25 

Bituminous  coal : 

Anthracite : 

Algiers  .... 

.  5.00- 

4.50-  4.75 

Industrial  plants. 

.  174,600,000 

31.7 

Domestic  consumers 

Antwerp  . . 

.  4.00-  4.25 

3.50-  3.75 

Public  utilities : 

(domestic  sizes).. 

49,400,000 

55.1 

Rotterdam. . . 

4.00-  4.25 

3.50-  3.75 

Electric  . 

.  31,700,000 

5.8 

Artificial  gas  plants 

1,650,000 

1.8 

Gothenburg. 

.  5.50- 

4.75-  5.00 

Gas  . 

.  4,960,000 

0.9 

Steam  trade  (in- 

Marseilles. . . 

5.25-  5.50 

4.75-  5.00 

Railroad  . 

.  153,700,000 

27.9 

dustries,  power 

Stockholm. . . 

5.50-  5.75 

5.00- 

Domestic 

plants,  and  heat- 

1 1  amburg. . . . 

4.50- 

3.75-  4.00 

consumers  . 

.  57,100,000 

10.3 

ing  large  build- 

Malmo  . 

5.50- 

4.75-  5.00 

Power  and  heat 

ings)  . 

18,450,000 

20.5 

Port  Said... 

6.25- 

5.00-  5.25 

at  mines  . 

12,100,000 

2.2 

Railroad  fuel . 

6,400,000 

7.1 

hr.  Atlantic. 

4.50-  4.75 

4.00-  4.25 

Exports  (includ- 

Power  and  heat  at 

West  Italy. 

5.25-  5.50 

4.75-  5.00 

ing  Canada)  . .  . . 

22,900,000 

4.1 

mines  . 

9  350.000 

10.4 

Gibraltar.  . . . 

4.50-  4.75 

4.00-  4.25 

Bunkers : 

Exports  (chiefly  to 

Constanti- 

Foreign  trade  . . . 

6,700,000 

1.2 

Canada)  . 

4,600,000 

5.1 

nople . 

6.50- 

5.25-  5.50 

Coastwise  and 

89,850,000  • 

100.0 

Copenhagen . 

5.25-  5.50 

4.75-  5.00 

Lake  trade . 

3,600,000 

.7 

Lisbon  . . . 

4.75- 

4.00-  4.25 

Beehive  coke . 

52,240,000 

9.5 

Alexandria . . 

6.25- 

5.00-  5.25 

By-product  coke. . 

31,500,000 

5.7 

Teneriffe  . 

4.50-  4.75 

4.00- 

551,100,000 

100.0 

United  King. 

4.00- 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

$6.50- 

$6.50- 

36.75- 

$7.00- 

$6.50-$6.75 

6.50- 

6.50- 

6.75- 

7.00- 

6.50- 

6.50- 

6.50- 

6.75- 

7.00- 

6.50- 

6.00- 

5.25- 

5.50-  5.75 

6.00- 

5.75- 

3.75-  4.00 

3.75-  4.00 

4.25- 

5.25- 

4.75-  5.00 

3.75-  4.00 

3.75-  4.00 

4.25- 

5.25- 

4.75-  5.00 

5.00- 

5.00- 

5.25-  5.50 

5.50- 

5.25-  5.50 

6.25- 

5.75- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

5.50-  5.75 

5.00-  5.50 

5.85- 

6.25- 

5.75- 

6.50-  7.00 

6.25- 

6.25- 

6.25- 

6.25- 

4.50- 

4.75- 

5.00- 

5.50- 

5.25- 

6.25- 

5.75- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.75- 

7.00- 

6.50-  6.75 

4.25-  4.50 

4.35- 

4.50-  4.75 

5.50- 

5.25-  5.50 

5.50-  5.75 

5.00-  5.50 

5.85- 

6.25- 

5.75-  6.00 

6.25- 

5.50-  5.75 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.75- 

6.75- 

7.25- 

7.25- 

6.50-  7.00 

6.00- 

6.00- 

6.25-  6.50 

6.75-  7.00 

6.50-  6.75 

5.00- 

5.00- 

7.25- 

5.75- 

5.50- 

5.50- 

5.50- 

5.50-  5.75 

5.50-  5.75 
5.75- 

5.00-  5.25 
5.25- 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

5.00 

4.25 

3.50 

3.50 


$4.50-$5.00 
4.50-  5.00 
4.50- 
4.00- 
3.25- 

3.25- 

4.25-  4.50 
4.00-  4.25 

4.50-  4.75 

3.50-  3.75 
4.25- 

4.50- 
3.75- 
4.00 

3.50- 


$4.50-$4.75 
4.50-  4.75 
4.50-  4.75 
4.00- 


4.50 

5.00 

4.00 

4.25 


$4.50-$4.75 
4.50-  4.75 
4.50-  4.75 
4.00- 
3.25-  3.50 

3.25-  3.50 

4.25-  4.50 
4.00- 

4.50-  4.75 

3.50-  3.75 
4.25-  4.50 

4.50-  4.75  4.00- 
3.75-  4.00 
4.00- 

3.50- 


4.00- 


3.75- 


4.00- 


4.00-  4.15 
3.50- 


3.75-  4.00 
3.50- 


4.75- 

4.25- 

3.50- 

4.50-  5.00 

3.25-  3.50 


5.00 

4.50 

3.75 


5.00 

4.50 


4.75 

4.25- 

3.50-  3.75 

4.50-  4.75 

3.25-  3.50 


4.75- 


4.75- 


3.50- 

4.00- 

3.25- 


3.75 


3.50 


3.50-  3.75 
4.00- 
3.25-  3.50 


Coal  and  Coke  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Exports  of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  coke  from  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  from  customs  districts,  during  1920  and 
1921  (gross  tons),  were: 

,  .  r - Anthracite - ,  , - Bituminous - ,,  , - Coke - — , 

Districts  1920  1921  1920  1921  1920  1921 

Buffal°  .  2,341,556  2,161,386  3,219,005  2,926,663  278,892  94  087 

Dakota  .  6,933  25,497  31,659  46,779  4,220  7,235 

Duluth-Superior  .  15,694  8,058  81,104  106  357  4  446  1  299 

MichiSan  .  1.201  2,884  1,591,862  1,196,883  200,551  77594 

0hl°  .  24,907  23,833  6,393,548  5,248,481  16  473  5  46? 

Rochester  .  550,231  381,667  898,771  428,507  3  217  12983 

St.  Lawrence .  1,437,850  1,205,817  2,133,061  1,919,168  17  476  14795 

Vermont  .  21,137  18,048  145,732  27,149  2  413  1  548 

Maine  and  New  Hamp..  753  774  2,263  218  1  430  308 

Massachusetts  .  1,051  878  40  15,425  . 

Montana  and  Idaho .  6  630 

Total  .  4,435,933  3,938,559  14,481,844  11,758,634  529,999  203,251 

Exports  by  Months. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  by  months,  during  1920  and  1921,  were: 

Air  ,,  ' - Anthracite - ,  , - Bituminous - ,  , _ Coke _ . 

T  Mor,th  1?20  1921  1920  ]921  1920  19?U 

January  .  291,542  272,975  457,909  1,177  519  29  424  94235 

February  .  254,958  269,488  541,270  628,860  34119  18  357 

^an;h  .  384,053  295,971  639,635  591,557  31,434  20678 

APnl  .  331,485  352,069  839,696  704,587  34,223  14857 

^ay  .  271,463  414,407  716,453  1,124,246  19  797  12  880 

Jnne  .  486,343  479,720  1,193,767  1,412,497  40  410  12  334 

JAu]y  .  593,945  382,432  1,684,722  1,308,973  53:515  U366 

August  .  465,973  367,611  1,867,006  1,139,007  40859  15  786 

September  .  297,064  278,522  1,754,923  1,034,816  60  101  13  599 

October  .  407,356  304,400  1,994,832  1,122,927  76’l39  91  7% 

^ovem,b€r  .  302,839  320,247  1,459,373  890,652  61  814  93097 

December  .  348,912  300,717  1,332,258  621,993  48  164  14  306 

TotaI  .  4,435,933  3,938,559  14,481,844  11,758,634  529  999  203  ?51 


Freight  Rates  to  South  America. 

Ocean  freight  rates  to  ports  in  South  America,  by  months,  in  1921 

March 

$6.50- 
6.50- 

•5.75-  6.00 
6.50-  7.00 


were : 


J  anuary 

Pernambuco  $6.00- 

Bahia  .  6.00- 

Rio  Janeiro  5.00-  5.50 
Santos  .  5.75- 


Buenos  Aires 
La  Plata  .  . 
Montevideo . 
Rosario 
Nitrate 
Range  .  . . 
Para  . 


5.00- 

5.00- 

5.00- 

5.50- 


5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.00 


February 

$6.50- 

6.50- 

5.75-  6.00 
6.25- 

5.50- 
5.50- 


6.00 

6.00 


5.75- 

5.75- 


6.00 

6.00 


April 

$6.25- 

6.25- 

5.75- 

6.50- 

5.75- 

5.75- 


6.00 


6.00 

6.00 


Mav 

$5.75- 

5.75- 

5.00-  5.25 
6.00- 
5.00-  5.25 
5.00-  5.25 


.Tune 

$4.50- 
4.50- 
4.00-  4.25 
4.50- 
4.00-  4.25 
4.00-  4.25 


5.40- 

6.00- 


Pernambuco 

Bahia  . 

Rio  Janeiro. 

Santos  . 

Buenos  Aires 
La  Plata. . . . 
Montevideo. 
Rosario 
Nitrate 
Range  .  .  . 
Para  . 


July 

$4.50- 
4.50-  5.00 
4.00-  4.25 
4.25-  4.50 
4.00-  4.25 
4.00-  4.25 
4.00-  4.25 
4.50-  4.75 


5.50- 

4.50-  4.75 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 


Mine  Run . . 
Scr.  Gas _ 


5.50-  6.00 

5.75-  6.00 

5.75-  6.00 

5.00- 

5.25 

4.00-  4.25 

6.50- 

6.50-  7.00 

6.35- 

5.50- 

4.50- 

5.00- 

5.50- 

6.00- 

6.00- 

5.50- 

6.50- 

6.50- 

6.25- 

5.75- 

4.50- 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

$4.25- 

$3.75-$3.90 

$4.00-$4.25 

$4.50- 

$4.00-$4.25 

4.25- 

3.75-  3.90 

4.00-  4.25 

4.50- 

4.00-  4.25 

3.85-  4.00 

3.25-  3.50 

4.00- 

4.25- 

4.35 

3.60- 

4.35- 

4.00- 

4.25- 

4.50- 

4.10-  4.20 

3.85-  4.00 

3.25-  3.50 

4.00- 

4.25- 

4.35 

3.60- 

3.85-  4.00 

3.25-  3.50 

4.00- 

4.25- 

4.35 

3.60- 

3.85-  4.00 

3.25-  3.50 

4.00- 

4.25- 

4.35 

3.60- 

4.25- 

.3.90- 

4.00-  4.50 

4.50- 

4.00-  4.25 

5.50- 

4.50-  5.00 

4.00- 

4.50- 

4.25-  4.50 

4.25- 

3.90- 

4.00-  4.50 

4.50- 

4.00-  4.25 

Pittsburgh  Prices, 

1921. 

Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  Apr. 

] 

May 

Tune 

2.60 

2.50 

2.25  2.00-2 

.50  1.90-2.25  1.85-2.00 

3.15  2 

.75-3.00 

2.85  2.75-3 

.00  2.50-2.75  2.50-2.75 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 


Mine  Run. 
Scr.  Gas... 


July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

1.75-1.90  2.00-2.15  2.20-2.30  2.20-2.25  2.10-2.20  2.10-2.20 
2.40-2.60  2.60-2.80  2.55-2.75  2.55-2.75  2.60-2.70  2.60-2.70 


$4.25-$4.S0 

4.25- 4.50 

4.25-  4.50 
4.00- 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  intimations  of  improvement  in  the 
luminous  coal  trade  which  we  have  re- 
rred  to  in  this  column  and  elsewhere 
nee  the  second  week  of  January  have  now 
id  a  definitely  beneficial  effect  on  the  tonnage 
hich  is  well  above  9,500,000  tons  m  the 
Lost  recent  week  reported  by  the  Geolog- 
M  Survey,  with  the  prospect  of  a  still 
etter  showing  being  made  in _  the  next  succ¬ 
eeding  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  the 
3nnage  for  the  corresponding  week  of  19-0 
xceeds  the  present  reported  production  ot 
ituminous  coal  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
he  volume  of  business  being  done.  illus 
rates  that  the  tone  still  in  evidence  in  cei 
ain  quarters  indicates  how  deeply  the  more 
rightened  than  hurt  idea  has  taken  pos- 
ession  of  certain  interests  m  the  trade. 

We  are  now  back  to  the  status  of  Nove 
,er  5th  or  October  15th  m  regard  to  bi- 
nminous  output.  Between  those  dates  oc- 
Ced  the ^  peak  of  the  Fall  bulge,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  highest  point  of  the  year  s Record 
The  present  tonnage  movement  is  therefore 
high  above  all  other  periods  of  the  coal  year 
and  those  who  have  been  progressing  under 
a  sort  of  down-and-out  sentiment  should  at 
feast  realize  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
“Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining 

With  the  improvement  m  tonnage  move¬ 
ment  starting  from  such  a  low  base  as  it 
did  it  is  not  feasible  to  secure  much  price 
advantage  Better  grades  are  up  ten  to 
tlnty  cents  per  ton.  and  that  ..  abou  as 
far  as  the  gain  has  extended,  but  with  steac 
?y  decreasing  cost  of  production  the  result 
to  the  operator  is  better.  Theie  is  more 
net  even  with  the  same  gross  receipts 
Greater  tonnage  means  reduced  overhead 
cost,  and  as  new  supplies  for  mining  opera¬ 
tions  are  purchased  it  is  seen  that  quite  an 
advantage  is  gained  as.  compared  with  the 
experience  of  the  war-time  era.  _ 

The  strike  prospects  remain  just  about 
as  before  No  one  as  yet  has  pointed  out 
a  way  to  avoid  trouble,  and  in  fact  the  Wes 
Virginia  operators  have  this  week  held 
what  seems  to  be  very  much  like  a  council 
of  war  in  this  city.  News  items  will  prob¬ 
ably  eventuate  thick  and  fast  from  this  time 


The  freight  rate  situation  seems  to,  be 
•ifting,  and  some  who  have  been  anticipat- 
g  an  early  cut  think  the  direction  of  drift 


is  backward  rather  than  forward.  The  be¬ 
lief  is  growing  that  recent  circumstances 
point  to  a  continuation  of  existing  rates  tor 
quite  a  while,  instead  of  a  reduction  Apn 
1st,  which  a  few  months  ago  some  people 
thought  was  entirely  too  far  distant  a  date 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  business 

community.  .  . 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  article  based  on 
remarks  by  Daniel  Willard,  published  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  there  are  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  railroads  can  afford  to  re¬ 
duce  rates  on  any  general  widespread  pro- 
o-ram  With  some  special  reductions  already 
ordered  which  have  curtailed  the  revenue  of 
the  companies,  any  general  reduction  would 
necessitate  such  an  increase  in  volume  ot 
business,  Mr.  Willard  says,  as  the  railroads 
could  scarcely  cope  with.  Until  wages  are 
reduced,  and  that  seems  to  involve  a  long 
argument  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  general  freight  reduction,  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  months  instead  ot 
less  than  two,  will  elapse  befoie  coa 
freights  as  a  whole  are  reduced. 

A  circular  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  making  a  recent  survey  of  the  situation 
reports  less  unemployment  than  there  was, 
and  also  predicts  a  decided  change  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  by  early  spring.  \\  hen  the 
details  of  the  situation  are  analyzed  it  is 
seen  that  improvement  is  spotty  as  to  ge¬ 
ography  and  of  varying  degree  m  different 
places/  The  substance  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  there  will  be  a  turn  for  the  better 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  spring  season. 
There  are  many  indications  along  that  line, 
starting  with  the  improved  financial  condi¬ 
tion  running  through  such  basic  industries 
as  the  steel  trade  and  extending  on  to  the 
small  jobs  of  work  that  the  average  citizen 
institutes  with  the  advent  of  mild  weather. 

Farm  prices  seem]  to  be  getting  on  a  bet 
ter  basis,  thus  alleviating  one  of  the  serious 
features  in  the  business  situation.  A  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain  is  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
structive  development  and  will  go  far  to 
bring  conditions  back  to  normal  Better¬ 
ment  in  the  foreign  exchange  market  is  also 
mentioned  as  being  quite  as  important  as 
the  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions 
at  home  It  illustrates  better  conditions  m 
Europe  and  better  prospects  of  foreign 

tr3.de  • 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  savings  to 

be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  Arms  Con¬ 


ference,  with  its  most  important  interna¬ 
tional  significance.  There  is  not  only  the 
direct  saving  of  expense  on  battleship  con¬ 
struction,  but  also  the  vast  annual  expense 
of  maintenance.  There  will  be  the  return 
of  many  men  to  more  useful  lines  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  altogether  a  most  desirable 
series  of  developments  of  the  sort  that  a 
much  vexed  world  needs  at  this  particular 
time.  A  saving  of  $100,000,000  means  that 
the  interest  charges  on  two  and  a  quarter 
billion  are  taken  care  of  without  further 
taxation,  and  that  is  one  of  the  big  points 
to  consider  when  the  readjustment  of  the 
loans  to  our  recent  allies  is  being  so  slowly 
arranged  for. 

Improvement  in  freight-car  loading  is  a 
notable  development  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  an  average  improvement  ot  lo 
per  cent  in  business  will  leave  not  a  single 
idle  freight  car.  With  improvement  evi¬ 
denced  in  volume  of  business  moving,  or 
ders  for  new  cars  and  locomotives  are  ex¬ 
pected,  thus  helping  the  steel  trade  and 
allied  lines,  which  already  report  quite 
betterment  since  the  new  year  came  in. 

Were  it  not  for  the  strike  difficulties  that 
are  impending  the  coal  trade  would  have 
considerable  cause  for  congratulations  but 
there  is  a  bridge  to  be  crossed  April  1st 
that  is  viewed  with  apprehension  by  more 
than  a  few.  although  many  are  eager  for  a 
trial  of  strength.  That  the  strike  negotia¬ 
tions  will  not  lack  interest,  is  indicated  by 
the  ingenious  statement  made  by  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  miners,  to  the  effect  that  the 
operators  are  violating  their  contract  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  meet  for  an  early  spring  confer¬ 
ence  The  number  of  times  the  miners  vio¬ 
lated  their  contracts  while  wage  rates  wei  e 
on  the  upgrade  is  not  referred  to  in  this 
communication  to  the  press  but  no  doubt 
it  will  be  given  full  force  and  effect  m  due 
time  by  the  operating  interests,  who  wil 
also  be  able  to  point  out  in  no  uncertain  way 
that  high  nominal  rates  really  mean  noth 
incr  to  the  miners  when  the  price  of  coal  is 
thereby  put  at  such  a  figure  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  undertaking  to  pay  such  rates  cannot 
work  his  mines  and  give  employment  to  his 

men.  , 

Partly  on  account  of  seasonable  weather 
and  partly  in  anticipation  of  a  strike, 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  are  moving  in 
good  form,  as  reported  last  week.  In 

fact  the  anthracite  trade  m  all  its  branches 
has  improved  materially  since  the  new  year 
came  in  The  dealers’  business  in  most 
cases  is  on  more  of  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
than  it  generally  is  in  the  midst  of  the  winter 
season,  and  consequently  the  tonnage  is 
more  Expensive  to  handle  than  if.it  moved 
in  larger  units,  but  the  situation  is  a  much 
less  expensive  one  than  if  the  volume  of 
business  were  smaller  and  the  overhead  cost 
per  ton  were  increased  accordingly. 

It  has  frequently  been  noted  heretofo 
that  aside  from  the  war  years  the .volume 
of  anthracite  business  in  the  last  fifteen 
vears  or  more  has  been  about  the  same  one 
/ear  with  another,  and  when  the  season  s 
reports  are  calculated  it  will  be  found  that 
the  winter  of  1921-22  has  not  been  much 
different  from  other  recent  years  The  uni¬ 
formity  with  regard  to  hard  coal  shipments 
really  remarkable  and  has  at  least  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  enabling  those  concerned  to  in¬ 
dicate  about  what  will  be  required  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  however  much  the 
industry  may  seem  to  lag  at  one  ti 
another  during  the  year. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Most  Striking  Feature  of  the  Anthracite  Market  I,  Strength  of  the  Steam  Sires- 
Demand  for  Bituminous  Slows  Down  but  Prices  Hold  Steady. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Retailers  Do  More  Business  Than  Realize,! 
—Better  Feeling  in  Bituminous  Trade. 


Conditions  in  the  anthracite  trade  are  the 
reverse  of  what  they  were  a  few  weeks  aeo, 
\\  iien  the  great  obstacle  to  full-time  operations 
was  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  steam 
sizes  Today  this  part  of  the  output  is 
mg  all  right  and  there  is  a  distinct  shortage  of 
barley,  but  one  or  two  prepared  sizes  are  caus- 
ing  trouble. 

At  that,  the  domestic  situation  has  shown 
some  improvement  of  late  and  fewer  collieries 
are  on  part  time  than  was  the  case  during  the 
greater  part  of  January.  The  demand  lacks 
urgency,  but  it  is  fairly  steady  even  when  the 
weather  is  not  favorable  for  maximum  con¬ 
sumption.  Every  cold  snap  brings  in  enough 
ordei  s  to  reduce  the  accumulation  of  loaded 
cars  and  give  the  mines  something  to  work  on 
for  a  while  after  the  buying  subsides. 

As  the  weeks  slip  by  it  is  being  borne  in 
upon  the  retailers  that  they  face  a  difficult 
problem  in  deciding  how  much  coal  to  have  on 
hand  April  1st.  Some  have  announced  that  a 
month  or  six  weeks’  supply  is  all  they  intend  to 
carry,  on  the  theory  that  if  they  take  care  of 
their  customers  until  warm  weather  arrives 
they  will  have  discharged  their  duty  to  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  minimized  the  risk 
of  loss  through  a  reduction  in  wholesale  price 
or  freight  rates,  or  both. 

Others  look  at  it  from  a  different  angle. 
They  think  of  what  their  position  would  be  if 
the  mines  were  idle  for  some  time,  and  that 
ffiey  ran  out  of  coal,  and  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  get  prompt  shipments  when  work 
was  resumed  because  everybody  was  trying  to 
get  taken  care  of  at  the  same  time.  If  all  their 
competitors  were  in  the  same  boat  it  wouldn’t 
matter  so  much,  but  supposing  some  enter¬ 
prising  neighbor  had  had  the  courage  to  carry 
over  a  big  stock  and  not  only  captured  a  lot 
of  new  business  but  at  the  same  time  gained 
the  prestige  that  always  accrues  to  a  merchant 
who  has  goods  to  sell  when  others  are  down 
and  out.  They  think  of  this  during  business 
hours  and  sometimes  wake  up  in  the  night 
thinking  of  it. 

N ut  is  the.  most  active  domestic  size  in  the 
line  trade,  with  egg  the  favorite  at  tidewater, 
stove  is  easy  and  pea  hopeless.  The  bulk  of 
the  independent  tonnage  in  white  ash  grades 
is  being  sold  within  the  following  range:  Nut, 
$8-$8.25 ;  stove,  $7.75-$8;  egg,  $7.50-$7.75; 
pea,  $5 -$5.50. 

It  is  decidedly  a  sellers’  market  in  barley 
coal,  that  size  commanding  from  $1.65  to  $2. 
Rice  is  also  moving  well,  with  the  independents 
quoting  from  $2.25  to  $2.60.  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  is  the  easiest  of  the  steam  sizes,  but  it 
is  commanding  from  $3.15  to  $3.50. 


The  Bituminous  Market. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  there  seems  to  be  a  close 
relation  between  the  volume  of  buying  and  the 
amount  of  strike  talk  in  the  dailies.  Next 
week,  when  the  bituminous  miners  meet  ffi 
naianapolis  to  frame  their  demands,  th».»e 
wd  be  a  revival  of  the  strike  news,  possibly 
with  beneficial  effects  on  the  market.  At  the 
same  time,  consumers  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  stocking  up  and  are  apt  to  be  more  in¬ 
different  to  the  possibilities  of  a  mine  tie-up 
Reports  indicate  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  tonnage  at  the  piers,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  what  proportion  of  it  was  sent  down 
on  orders  The  number  of  cars  standing  now 
exceeds  2,000,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  heavy 
tonnage  between  the  mines  and  tidewater,  some 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  bought  on  specula¬ 
tion  by  wholesalers  or  shipped  on  consignment 
by  opeiators.  But  none  of  the  tonnage  at  the 
piers  has  reached  the  demurrage  stage 

The  higher  grades,  both  at  the  mines  and 
at  tide,  are  up  from  15  to  25  cents  from  the 
level  of  mid-January.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
operator3  are  asking  10  or  15  cents  more  than 
R.  &  O.  producers  are  quoting' for  coal  of  the 
same  pool  classifications.  There  is  also  a  wide 
variation  in  the  asking  prices  of  operators  on 
the  same  railroad  and  with  practically  the  same 
grade  of  coal,  much  depending  on  how  far 
ahead  their  output  is  sold. 

Local  interests  are  still  suffering  severely 
from  the  effects  of  southern  competition.  Be¬ 
sides  the  loss  of  business  in  New  England, 
tieie  is  a  further  loss  due  to  many  steamers 
being  diverted  to  Hampton  Roads  for  bunker¬ 
ing.  At  the  latter  port  Pool  1  coal  is  selling 
for  about  a  dollar  below  the  pier  price  for 
Pool  9  coal  in  New  York  harbor,  and  there  is 
a  furthei  substantial  saving  on  account  of 
steamers  being  able  to  take  on  bunker  coal 
directly  from  the  piers. 

There  is  very  keen  competition  for  line  busi¬ 
ness  and  many  firms  are  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced  salesmen.  Buyers  find  this  situation  to 
their  advantage,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
prices  down. 

Quotations  on  coal  for  prompt  shipment  are 
about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.85-$3.25  per  ton 
net  f.  o.  b.,  mines;  Pool  71,  $2.35-$2.06;  P 
9’  $2-35-$2.50;  B.  &  O.  Pool  $2.25- 
$2.40;  Pool  10,  $1.90-$2.10;  Pool  11,  $1.65- 

fo85i  ^00J^o3r1  and  61  ’  $2-15-$2.30;  Pools 
30  and  60,  $2.35-$2.65  ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $1.50- 

I rfr  V^°rIs  18’  34  and  44>  $1-40-$  1.60;  slack, 

4>i.o5-$1.75. 

At  tidewater  Pool  1  is  being  held  at  from  $6 
to  $6.25  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers ;  Pools  9 
and  /l,  $5.70  to  $5.90;  Pool  10,  $5.40  to  $5.60; 
and  lower  grades  at  from  $5  to  $5.25 


The  retail  business  is  quiet,  having  dropped  bac 
after  the  effects  of  the  recent  storm  wore  off  bu 
there  is  nevertheless  quiet  buying  all  around,’  f0 
much  coal  has  been  burned  recently,  and  in  additioi 
a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  failed  to  lay  in  - 
full  winters  supply  last  summer.  It  is  this  clas- 
ot  trade  that  is  now  coming  into  the  market  regular 
y  or  more  coal,  and  have  frequently  queried  ths 
dealer  as  to  why  they  can  buy  coal  a  little  cheap 
er  now  after  being  urged  last  summer  to  buy  at  the 
supposedly  lowest  price.  However,  there  is  little  i 
any,  bitterness  on  this  score  and  most  consumer 
congratu  ate  themselves  on  their  judgment  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  lower  prices,  even  if  it  does  not  amount  to 
very  much.  w 

In  reporting  light  business  from  the  retail  sec- 
ion  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
retailer,  even  like  many  other  business  men,  is  slow 
o  admit  that  trade  is  ever  just  right.  This  is 
shown  m  the  admissions  made  by  some  retailers  now 
that  they  have  cast  up  their  balances  for  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  and  when  pressed  will  say  “Jan¬ 
uary  wasn’t  such  a  bad  month  after  all.”  It  would 
be  no  surprise,  either,  if  February  should  turn  out 
also  to  be  a  good  month. 

The  yards  are  now  presenting  an  appearance  of 
comparative  emptiness  on  all  sizes  but  pea.  The 
good  business  of  January  has  enabled  all  of  them  to 
turn  out  a  heavy  tonnage,  just  at  the  time  when 
they  Were  beginning  to  think  that  maybe  they  would 
be  found  with  a  heavy  stock  on  April  1st,  which  a 
majority  of  them  still  profess  to  believe  would  be 
not  desirable.  As  a  result  of  this  belief  all  of  the 
ordering  is  _  of  the  transient  nature,  and  some  of 
the  companies  who  tried  to  hold  their  customers 

into  ,'he SS  ■  have  ,cns  Sin“  cast  ,h!s  P'3" 


The  buying  movement  in  bituminous  which 
sprang  up  with  the  publication  of  the  Hoover 
interview  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  strike  has 
spent  its  force  to  some  extent.  Demand  has 
quieted  down  and  the  upward  trend  of  prices 
has  been  checked.  Producers  of  the  better 
grades  have  booked  so  much  business,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  come  down 
on  their  quotations  right  away,  figuring  that 
the  lull  is  only  temporary. 


Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston  Mass  dur- 
mg  January  amounted  to  42,167  tons,  compared  with 

r  onoA°nS  during  same  month  of  1921,  a  decrease 
ot  89,246  tons,  or  68.1  per  cent.  Of  the  tonnage 

moPonr  29,730  tons  were  by  water>  compared  with 
108  295  tons  in  1921,  and  by  rail  12,437  tons,  against 

f Bituminous  tonnage  received  amounted 
to  364,677  tons,  compared  with  214,263  tons  in  Jan¬ 
uary  last  year,  an  increase  of  150,414  tons,  or  70.2  per 
cent.  Of  the  tonnage  received  360,341  tons  were  by 

W-,teI’,,C?mpared  with  198737  tons  in  1921,  and  by 
rail  4,336  tons  against  15,526  last  year. 


Retailers  Will  Carry  Some  Coal  Into  April. 

While  it  is  yet  still  too  far  away  from  April  1st  to 
get  a  proper  angle  on  the  strike  situation,  there  is 
an  occasional  dealer  who  is  sort  of  wavering  on  the 
decision  to  carry  light  stocks  into  spring.  Quite  a 
few  of  them  now  say  they  will  at  least  carry  enough 
coal  for  a  month,  and  with  a  conviction  growing  among 
certain  producers  that  a  strike  is  bound  to  come 
may  yet  be  that  many  a  dealer  will  not  be  able 
to  garner  even  a  month’s  stock  of  coal  by  April  1st 

hZ  aSuiT  as.lncreased  buying  commences,  every- 
body  will  _be_  doing  the  same.  This  condition  is  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  show  in  the  steam  trade. 

i  ut  is  the  size  still  in  greatest  demand,  although 
there  h,eavy  sh>Pments  by  the  larger  companies 

erf  AZ  dency  to  an  easing  off  with  some  deal- 
f  e  °tI?erfL  reP°rt  a  strong  call  for  stove,  and  on 
Hdelhe f  C  “nsumers’  needs  are  pretty  well  di- 

ff  rlv  wfren  656  tW°  SizCS-  Egg  is  also  moving 
fairly  well,  and  pea  is  not  the  laggard  that  it  has 

been  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  trade  is  figuring  now  that  there  has  been  a 

decision  favorable  to  the  State  on  the  tax  act  by  the 

owes  court,  they  are  liable  to  be  charged  direct  for 

his  levy  very  soon,  instead  of  most  companies  ab- 

tife'Hf!  f  tax’  as  !ias  been  the  Practice  up  to  this 
time.  Quite  a  number  of  rumors  have  been  afloat, 
a  though  none  has  been  verified  up  to  this  time. 

certainly  seems  a  likely  proceeding  and  will  occa¬ 
sion  no  surprise  if  it  does  come. 

The  question  of  new  sizes  of  anthracite  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  discussed  eagerly,  following  the  de¬ 
cision  of  one  company  to  try  out  the  new  sizing  at 

shLT6-/5  yCt  n°  partlcular  enthusiasm  is  being 
shown,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  felt  that  the 

manv  nth  VZ  Z™  is  likely  to  be  beset  with  so 
ma  y  other  disturbances,  that  it  could  have  just  as 

well  been  delayed  a  little  longer. 

ooSlf eam  SiZCS  rTain  in  Strong  demand,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  rice,  yet  even  this  size  is  in 

would  tak  mUiC  ettf.  tban  any  one  bad  exPected 
would  take  place  at  this  time.  With  all  the  tonnage 

Z  J7AT  Stf age  therC  Wi”  be  a  mighty  dull 
£ ? f' f ,'n  the  .spnng  should  the  strike  fail,  at 
least  that  is  the  opinion  of  most  shippers. 
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It  is  saving  a  lot  for  the  bituminous  market  when 
we  can  say  that  the  trade  has  at  least  not  lost  any 
ground  recently.  The  buyers  display  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  market  and  freely  ask  advice  as  to  the 
i  outlook  as  to  spring  conditions.  Then  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  act  on  their  own  advice  and  continue  to 
buy  lightly.  It  is  true,  though,  that  they  are  order¬ 
ing  a  trifle  better  and  there  is  a  fair  tonnage  that  is 
going  into  stock  piles. 

All  of  this  has  been  sufficient  to  hold  prices  fairly 
stable,  and  while  some  small  producers  still  rush  into 
the  market  with  a  cheap  lot  of  coal,  the  tendency  on 
the  whole  has  been  slightly  upward,  at  least  on  the 
known  coals.  There  is  no  talk  of  contracts  these 
days,  as  it  seems  both  sides  to  such  agreements  feel 
that  conditions  are  against  fixing  upon  a  price  at  this 
time.  The  railroads  continue  to  take  a  light  tonnage 
for  fuel,  but  are  not  stocking  in  any  way  heavy, 
generally  confining  these  purchases  to  so-called  “bar¬ 
gains.” 

Current  market  prices  are  well  represented  in  the 
following  list:  Pool  1,  $2.80  to  $3.00;  Pool  71,  $2.50 
to  $2.85;  Pool  9,  $2.30  to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95  to 
$2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Tonnage  Up. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Feb.  9. — Due  to  the  feeling  that 
a  strike  among  the  miners  in  the  unionized  coal 
fields  is  inevitable  on  April  1st,  when  the  present  con¬ 
tract  period  expires,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
stiffening  of  production  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field. 

The  records  show  a  total  loading  of  58,508  cars 
in  January,  as  compared  with  52,890  in  December. 

IThe  daily  average  was  2,340,  as  compared  wich  a 
daily  average  of  2,034  in  December.  Increased  pro¬ 
duction  was  especially  noticeable  during  the  last 
week  of  the  month,  when  the  daily  loadings  were 
as  high  as  2,900  cars. 

Reduced  to  tons,  the  output  of  the  field  during  the 
first  month  of  the  year  was  3,247,194  tons.  The 
possible  tonnage  of  the  district  with  conditions  nor¬ 
mal  is  5,000,000. 

With  a  strike  apparently  inevitable,  consumers  are 
now  storing  coal  and  the  loadings  continue  to  gain 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  opera¬ 
tors  in  announcing  a  wage  scale  effective  on  April  1st, 
without  consultation  with  the  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  has  led  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  plans  to  be  followed  in  this  district.  Local  opera¬ 
tors  have  freely  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  wage 
reduction  must  be  made  and  that  the  sooner  the 
miners  are  given  the  figures  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned. 


Bradford  &  Co.  to  Handle  Anthracite. 

To  take  care  of  their  increasing  tonnage  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  the  Haddock  Fuel  Corporation  have 
made  arrangements  with  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co., 
Inc.,  whereby  the  latter  firm  will  handle  their  sales 
to  the  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York  City,  Long  Island  and 
the  New  Jersey  seaboard.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  enviable  record  attained  by  the  Brad¬ 
ford  sales  organization  during  the  recent  dull  times 
with  their  various  bituminous  coals  will  be  duplicated 
j  in  this  new  departure. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Haddock  Fuel  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  locat'ed  with  W.  H.  Bradford  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  at  17  East  42nd  street. 


Announcement  is  made  by  the  West  Virginia- 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  that  it  intends  to  operate  its 
mines  at  Colliers  and  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  “without 
reference  to  any  attempted  control  or  rules  laid  down 
by  any  outside  organization.”  The  company  has 
employed  union  miners  in  the  past. 


T.  J.  Brady,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
1  of  the  Corrado  Coal  Co.,  of  Connellsville,  Pa.  He 
i  will  have  his  office  in  the  First  National  Bank 
|  Building,  Pittsburgh. 


MINJNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

Strike  Talk  Makes  Little  Impression  on  Coal 
Buyers  in  Northwest. 

After  a  run  of  snappy  weather,  touching  zero  and 
lower,  came  some  mild  and  melting  days.  The  in¬ 
evitable  happened  and  orders  both  wholesale  and 
retail  fell  off  immediately.  There  seems  to  be  no 
chance  of  much  business  developing  in  the  coal 
trade  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Severe  weather 
would  bring  in  additional  orders,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  endure  as  late  as  this.  And  there  is  unlikely  to 
be  much  assistance  to  the  market  from  the  threatened 
strike.  People  in  this  district  know  well  enough 
about  the  conditions  which  mean  a  strike  without  a 
doubt.  Yet  they  are  unwilling  to  increase  their  pur¬ 
chases  until  they  see  the  need  of  having  the  coal. 

And  since  the  need  for  fuel  in  this  section  after 
April  1st  is  somewhat  limited,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  will  be  but  a  limited  pick-up  some 
time  next  month.  The  situation  with  reference  to 
stocking  against  a  strike  is  much  the  same  as  it 
was  last  spring,  when  consumers  were  urged  to  buy 
against  a  possible  shortage.  They  were  content  to 
wait  and  see.  They  are  still  content  to  wait  imminent 
visibility. 

The  one  thing  which  will  give  more  business  to 
the  coal  trade  is  a  turn  in  the  commercial  situation. 
Back  of  everything  in  this  section  is  the  agricultural 
interest.  When  that  suffers,  everything  else  does 
likewise.  To  be  sure  there  are  the  iron  mines,  which 
may  prosper  even  though  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Northwest  be  dull  because  of  agriculture.  But  iron 
ore  has  had  between  a  40  and  50  per  cent  production 
the  past  year,  and  so  is  no  better  off  than  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Situation  Somewhat  Improved. 

The  war  finance  board  has  made  some  loans  to 
farmers  in  the  Northwest,  which  have  eased  the 
worst  of  the  tension,  but  as  compared  with  the 
needs  of  the  district  it  is  very  small.  When  farmers, 
whose  credit  has  always  been  good  for  lumber  or 
other  purchases  for  hundreds  of  dollars,  now  have  to 
pay  cash  or  give  a  note  for  a  $20  purchase  it  will 
be  seen  that  things  are  distinctly  tight.  Whether 
much  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  real  improve¬ 
ment  until  another  crop  has  been  harvested  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Some  general  easing  up  will  probably  follow  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  to  enable  financing  for 
seed  grain.  This  must  be  done  if  there  is  not  to  be 
a  reduced  acreage,  and  the  money  so  distributed  will 
help  in  business  generally.  But  none  of  this  will  have 
any  broad  effect.  Unless  there  is  more  progress 
toward  a  readjustment  of  values  and  costs  generally, 
agriculture  will  remain  depressed  and  with  it  will  be 
a  considerable  general  depression. 

However,  there  is  an  improved  sentiment,  which 
will  doubtless  help  improve  commerce  to  a  degree. 
It  has  already  had  some  improving  effect.  And  as 
seeding  time  comes,  and  needs  in  numerous  lines  de¬ 
velop,  business  will  show  some  increase.  If  the 
labor  situation  were  better  adjusted,  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  help  materially. 

Many  manufacturers  will  not  produce  goods  in 
advance  of  orders  because  they  have  no  faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  market.  They  feel  that  labor  in 
many  cases  has  not  taken  its  share  of  the  shrinkage. 
This  is  not  altogether  true,  for  in  some  large  in¬ 
dustries  labor  of  certain  kinds  is  working  at  as  low 
as  30  cents  an  hour,  a  figure  as  low  as  present  living 
costs  could  possibly  endure. 


Interest  in  the  resizing  of  coal  is  rather  limited, 
but  there  is  considerable  interest  in  the  matter  of 
poor  preparation  expressed  by  distributors  of  ton¬ 
nage.  With  prices  continuing  high,  long  after  the 
war-time  period,  dealers  find  that  they  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  many  complaints  from  their  customers, 
and  are  very  desirous  of  having  a  better  quality  of 
fuel  delivered  to  them.  This  may  be  a  feature  brought 
up  in  the  wage  negotiations,  as  it  is  contended  that 
the  force  of  union  domination  is  such  that  disciplin¬ 
ary  methods  to  secure  good  preparation  cannot  be 
maintained  as  they  were  in  earlier  years. 


FAIRMONT  MORE  ACTIVE 

Production  Was  On  a  Comparatively  Heavy 
Scale  Early  in  the  Week. 

Nothing  new  has  broken  in  the  Fairmont  region 
and  the  situation  is  so  hazy  that  no  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  course  to  follow  as  to  future  business. 
There  are  few  orders  available  just  at  this  time,  and 
buyers  looking  for  coal  want  to  get  it  at  very  low 
prices. 

Monday  of  this  week  the  mines  of  Northern  West 
Virginia  were  active,  producing  1212  cars  of  coal, 
which  is  a  great  deal  stronger  than  usual.  There 
was  no  semblance  of  pier  shipments  off  the  B.  &  O. 
on  Monday,  both  Curtis  Bay  and  Arlington  Pier 
drawing  blanks.  Of  the  coal  loading  on  the  Mo- 
nongah  Division  of  the  B,  &  O.  421  cars  of  the  549 
produced  were  shipped  east,  with  61  cars  west,  and 
the  remainder  going  to  the  unconsigned  list. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  on  Monday  was  somewhat 
better,  at  231  cars,  of  which  the  B.  &  O.  came  back 
for  a  stronger  proportion,  having  got  102  against  129 
secured  by  foreign  carriers.  On  the  Charleston  Di¬ 
vision,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  on  Monday  the  carriers  re¬ 
ceived  48  cars  of  coal,  of  which  the  small  end  went 
to  the  B.  &  O.,  it  having  procured  19  against  29 
cars  taken  by  foreign  roads. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  there  were  87  mines  at 
work  on  the  three  railroads  in  the  Fairmont  region. 
On  the  B.  &  O.  69  mines  are  active ;  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  16,  and  on  the  Western  Maryland  2.  Twenty- 
four  mines  were  at  work  on  the  Charleston  division, 
B.  &  O.,  while  there  were  25  operations  at  work  on 
the  Monongahela  in  Pennsylvania. 

Operators  Plan  to  Run  Non-Union. 

Naturally  the  big  topic  these  days  is  the  labor 
situation.  As  the  days  go  by  and  the  first  of  April 
approaches  the  situation  appears  to  be  as  much  be¬ 
clouded  as  ever.  If  conditions  hang  the  same  by 
that  time  as  at  present  it  is  an  even  bet  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  mine's  will  work  non-union. 
However,  there  are  apt  to  be  many  pitfalls  on  the 
path  before  that  time,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
some  change  of  attitude. 

Most  of  the  operators  believe  that  a  40  per  cent, 
reduction  would  be  warranted  in  the  future  scale 
making.  The  formation  of  the  Monongahela  Coal 
Association  and  its  action  in  announcing  a  cut  of 
from  31  to  54  per  cent,  effective  April  1st,  is  the 
first  effort  in  an  extensive  way  to  grab  the  bull  by 
the  horns  on  the  wage  proposition.  For  some  time 
there  have  been  some  mines  working  on  the  open- 
shop  basis  along  the  Monongahela  Railway,  but  this 
was  the  first .  evidence  of  a  concerted  movement  in 
that  direction. 

Little  Change  in  Prices. 

Variances  are  noted  in  coal  quotations  these  days, 
depending  on  conditions.  Scott’s  Run  Sewickley  is 
selling  from  $L45  to  $1.55,  with  the  bulk  going  at 
$1.50.  Pittsburgh  seam  coal  is  bringing  from  $1.35 
to  $1.50,  with  the  most  being  disposed  of  at  or  close 
to  the  $1.50  mark.  Pittsburgh  three-quarters  is  be¬ 
ing  sold  at  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Some  little  business  is  reported  in  the  M.  &  K.  sec¬ 
tion,  the  prices  being  $1.60  to  $1.75,  the  price  differ¬ 
ence  being  due  to  the  differentials  being  lower.  While 
at  times  it  would  seem  that  the  demand  was  some¬ 
what  improved,  prices  appear  to  show  no  stimulation 
but  if  anything  a  slight  weakening,  Mines  of  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded  5,557  cars  of 
coal,  a  gain  of  one  car  over  the  previous  week. 

Pier  shipments  took  a  decided  boost  off  the  Mo- 
nongah  Division  last  week,  when  the  total  aggregated 
452  carloads  to  Curtis  Bay,  which  was  the  best 
showing  for  eight  weeks,  the  strongest  since  the 
week  ending  December  3rd,  which  was  463  cars. 
While  Curtis  Bay  shipments  braced  up  some,  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  consignments  to  Arlington,  which 
ran  a  total  of  23  cars  against  37  cars  the  previous 
week. 

Eastern  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division  last 
week,  at  2,472'  loads,  showed  a  gain  of  271  cars  over 
the  previous  week.  On  the  other  hand,  western 
loading  showed  a  slump,  dropping  off  64  cars  com- 
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pared  to  the  previous  week.  Last  week’s  total  was 
275  cars  in  that  direction. 

Railroad  .fuel  took  a  drop  of  101  cars  on  the 
Monongah  Division  last  week,  the  aggregate  having 
been  984  carloads. 

Coke  production  along  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  was  showing  up  stronger  and  the  ovens 
loaded  118  cars  of  coke.  While  this  is  not  exception¬ 
ally  large  for  this  region,  it  does  show  a  gradual  but 
decided  improvement,  indicating  that  there  is  a  bet¬ 
terment  in  the  steel  and  industrial  trade  generally. 
Last  week’s  loading  was  24  cars  stronger  than  the 
previous  week. 

Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  worked  better 
on  the  average  last  week  than  the  previous  week. 
An  average  of  197  mines  were  down  daily,  against 
202  the  previous  week.  On  the  average  last  week 
sixty-two  mines  on  the  division  worked  each  day, 
out  of  a  total  of  259  mines. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  BOSTON 

Buyers  Showing  More  Interest  in  Supplies — 
Market  Tightening  on  Prices. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  consumers  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  have  been  stirred  out  of  their  leth¬ 
argy  and  indifference  the  past  few  weeks  and  as 
a  consequence  buying  of  coal  has  taken  on  a  more 
eager  appearance.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 
anywhere  near  approaching  normal  or  that 
shippers  can  sit  back  in  their  chairs  and  wait 
for  the  orders  to  flow  in  by  mail  or  phone.  But 
buyers  have  shown  more  interest  than  for  a 
considerable  time  and  apparently  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  cheaper  coal 
this  side  of  April  1st.  The  seriousness  of  the 
labor  situation  in  the  coal  fields  has  now  become 
apparent  to  all  and  the  possibility  of  a  shortage 
is  causing  the  large  consumers  to  take  precaution 
in  the  matter  of  building  up  sufficient  coal 
reserves. 

There  has  been  noted  some  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  business  situation  and  the  railroads 
have  been  satisfactory  takers  of  fuel,  but  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  there  “is  a  fly  in  the  ointment.” 
Scores  of  mills  normally  large  consumers  of 
bituminous,  are  being  closed  down  in  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  because  of  strikes  by  employes  dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  wage  reduction. 

These  mills  have  been  buying  their  coal  up  to 
recently  in  good  volume  in  order  to  have  reserve 
stocks  on  hand,  but  with  strikes  of  uncertain  dura¬ 
tion  before  them,  not  only  will  they  not  consume 
the  stocks  they  have,  but  they  will  be  cautious 
about  ordering  for  the  months  to  come.  This 
possible  vacuum  in  the  buying  market  is  bound  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  amount  of  coal  disposed 
of  this  spring. 

Interest  in  Coal  Bids. 

As  the  best  indication  of  what  the  actual  spot 
market  has  been  in  this  vicinity  the  past  week 
or  so,  the  bids  by  18  New  England  coal  concerns 
covering  requirements  of  the  State  Departments 
of  Mental  Diseases  and  Public  Health  for  15,000 
tons  of  coal,  furnish  the  real  criterion.  The  basis 
on  which  the  majority  of  proposals  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  was  about  $6.15  gross  tons  on  cars  Boston. 
This  is  five  cents  higher  than  offerings  on  the 
previous  state  requirements  three  weeks  ago.  At 
the  present  writing  it  can  be  said  that  the  market 
has  strengthened  further,  and  if  the  Common¬ 
wealth  were  to  ask  for  bids  today  it  would  not 
be  unexpected  if  it  would  have  to  pay  on  a  basis 
of  at  least  five  cents  higher  than  the  last  awards. 

The  market  is  slowly  tightening  its  price  and 
it  is  very  firm  at  $6.25  on  cars  Boston,  while 
certain  shippers  claim  they  are  getting  $6.30  and 
$6.35  on  one  and  two-car  orders.  Of  course,  con¬ 
cessions  will  be  made  on  some  real  substantial 
orders  and  if  the  buyer  is  willing  to  accept  some 
slightly  lower  grade  of  coal,  say  pool  2,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  encountered  in  getting  a  $6.15  or  $6.25 
price.  But  in  contrast  to  two  and  three  weeks 
ago,  when  $6.15  was  the  generally  accepted  figure. 


$6.25  now  holds  quite  universally  for  pool  1  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  well-posted 
shippers  it  is  doubtful  if  the  price  goes  any 
higher,  unless,  of  course  a  strike  shuts  down  the 
union  fields.  Then  the  non-union  district  will 
have  to  take  the  burden  of  supplying  the  country 
and  New  England  will  feel  the  effect  in  a  de¬ 
cided  stiffening  of  prices. 

In  the  all-rail  market  also,  there  has  been  a 
strengthening  of  price  among  the  better  grades 
of  coal.  For  the  best  Pennsylvania  quality,  pool  1 
as  high  as  $3  is  being  obtained,  though  the  general 
quotation  is  $2.75.  Some  good  coal,  satisfactory 
to  many  New  England  consumers,  is  being  quoted 
at  $2.50  and  $2.60  net  ton  mines,  while  medium 
grades  are  available  at  $1.75  to  $2.00.  With 
freights  at  around  $4  to  certain  parts  of  New 
England  there  are  few  who  care  to  buy  bitu¬ 
minous  for  half  that  price  per  ton,  until  freight 
rates  have  taken  a  decided  drop. 

Pennsylvania  coal  can  be  expected  to  remain 
a  secondary  factor  as  regards  a  very  considerable 
area  here  in  the  Northeast.  Not  only  that,  but 
consumers  who  have  taken  on  the  New  River 
product  after  having  been  Pennsylvania  coal  de¬ 
votees,  can  hardly  ever  be  persuaded  to  return 
to  their  first  love. 

Vessel  Rates  Stiffen. 

Due  to  storms  and  difficulties  of  transportation, 
the  coastwise  vessel  freights  have  stiffened  quite 
materially  of  late.  Vessels  of  2,000  tons  and 
under  command  $1.30  and  $1.35,  while  the  larger 
size  can  not  be  procured  for  les-s  than  $1.10  and 
$1.15.  A  considerable  tonnage  has  been  tied  up 
the  past  eight  or  nine  days  and  vessels  have  not 
been  able  to  put  to  sea  because  of  storms,  so  that 
there  has  been  some  backing  up  of  coal  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  Prices  at  the  roads  are  still  around 
$4.65  and  $4.75. 

In  the  anthracite  market,  the  firmness  which 
characterized  prices  last  week  seems  to  have 
given  way  to  another  period  of  easing  quotations. 
The  cold  snap  has  materially  helped  retailers  who 
have  had  large  stocks  on  hand,  but  in  the  view 
of  wholesalers,  the  former  now  seem  determined 
not  to  take  on  any  more  coal  than  they  can  help 
in  view  of  their  belief  that  a  cut  in  prices  is  com¬ 
ing  around  April  1st. 

Retailers  expect  that  freight  rates  and  wages 
will  take  a  slump  at  about  the  same  time  and 
they  argue  that  it  is  certainly  not  to  their  interest 
to  have  any  more  stocks  in  their  yards  on  April  1 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  since  with  any  kind 
of  substantial  cut,  they  will  have  to  charge  off 
considerable  sums  in  depreciation  to  their  profit 
and  loss  account. 

Then,  too,  when  the  market  became  glutted  a 
short  time  ago  following  a  warm  spell,  a  lot  of 
small  operators  closed  their  mines  awaiting  better 
demand.  With  the  ensuing  cold  weather  these 
operators  have  again  opened  their  mines  and  as 
a  consequence  more  coal  is  flowing  to  the  markets 
than  the  demand  warrants.  Stove  is  weaker  this 
week,  being  quoted  at  $7.85  to  $8.10;  egg,  which 
dropped  to  $7.65  last  week  slumped  a  little  fur¬ 
ther,  now  being  $7.50  to  $7.75;  nut  is  $8.00  to 
$8.15,  which  is  a  slight  weakening  from  previous 
prices,  while  pea  is  soft  at  $5.00  to  $5.25.  Buying 
has  slackened  noticeably  and  no  impetus  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  trade  until  after  April  1st  de¬ 
velopments. 


Business  Quiet  at  Newark. 

A  dealer  at  Newark,  N.  J'.,  writes : 

Trade  is  quiet  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Al¬ 
though  each  cold  snap  starts  up  the  demand  in  the 
family  trade,  it  dies  away  as  the  temperature  rises. 
The  steam  or  factory  trade  shows  some  improvement 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  this  will  continue  to  grow. 

Our  tonnage  is  slightly  ahead  of  last  year  in  the 
family  trade,  but  considerably  behind  in  the  steam. 

We  are  carrying  a  normal  stock  and  expect,  from 
the  present  outlook,  to  go  over  the  first  of  April 
with  about  a  month’s  supply  on  hand. 


UPLIFT  AT  CINCINNATI 

Market  Getting  on  Better  Basis  as  Regards 
Both  Tonnage  and  Price. 

Largely  under  the  influence  of  the  threatened 
strike  of  the  organized  mine  workers,  but  to  some 
extent  also  because  of  slowly  increasing  industrial 
activities,  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  continued  last 
week  to  show  improvement  in  both  inquiries  and 
orders.  The  milder  weather  modified  the  domestic 
business  to  some  extent  and  the  week’s  better  call 
was  largely  from  steam-using  sources. 

Bituminous  slack,  which  had  been  slightly  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  week  before,  became  firmer 
as  a  result  both  of  larger  demand  and  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  through  lessened  domestic  preparation.  In 
volume  of  loading  and  movement  at  least,  if  not  so 
much  in  price,  smokeless  coals  continued  to  show 
prosperity,  the  West  Virginia  districts  producing 
them  indicating  an  activity  not  known  in  several 
months. 

A  good  deal  of  the  smokeless  coal,  from  New 
River  and  Winding  Gulf  particularly,  found  its  way 
to  tidewater.  Increased  tonnage  was  called  for  New 
England  and  coastwide  needs,  but  there  were  some 
goodly  cargoes  for  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  whence  the  demand  now  is  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  permanent. 

Operations  in  the  smokeless  districts  as  a  whole 
now  are  estimated  at  about  60  per  cent,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  larger  properties  have 
closed  down  entirely  to  wait  for  more  profitable 
prices.  Domestic  lump  is  higher,  perhaps  because  the 
slow  market  in  slack  does  not  warrant  its  produc¬ 
tion,  but  mine-run  is  off  about  25  cents  and  is  selling, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  at  a  price  that  robs  the 
operators  of  most  of  their  enthusiasm  at  the  seem¬ 
ingly  better  outlook. 

Shipments  Show  Steady  Increase. 

The  bituminous  districts  are  all  pretty  busy  and 
loadings  are  showing  a  steady  increase.  The  Logan 
district  of  West  Virginia  is  putting  over  a  large 
tonnage  and  the  other  bituminous  fields  of  that  State 
are  doing  very  well  indeed,  barring  Kanawha,  where 
mining  is  confined  to  tonnage  for  old  contract  cus¬ 
tomers  of  some  of  the  large  companies. 

In  Kentucky,  mining  is  said  to  be  well  over  50 
per  cent,  with  a  prospect  that  this  will  be  better 
soon,  as  inquiries  on  steam  coals  have  not  in  many 
months  been  as  brisk  as  at  this  time.  Practically 
all  operation  is  on  a  non-union  basis  and  operators 
are  saying  that,  whatever  may  happen  otherwise,  the 
knell  of  the  check-off  system  has  been  -sounded. 

There  is  complaint  of  transportation  trouble.  The 
car  supply  appears  to  be  all  right,  though  many  of 
the  cars  offered  are  in  bad  shape  for  good  service. 
The  trouble  is,  apparently,  that  the  railroads  are 
over-zealous  in  reducing  train  forces.  One  result  is 
that  shipments  are  unduly  delayed  in  transit  and 
there  are  a  good  many  howls  from  customers  who 
followed  the  customary  rule  of  not  ordering  until  the 
last  minute  on  the  assumption  that  the  railroads 
hadn’t  much  to  do  just  now  and  would  be  sure  to 
get  traffic  through  on  schedule  time.  However,  the 
railroads  are  trying  to  carry  the  larger  traffic  with 
the  shortened  force  and  the  coal  man  is  getting  the 
gaff. 

Prices  a  Shade  Firmer. 

Prices  are  just  a  trifle  firmer  as  to  many  varieties. 
Smokeless  lump  is  from  $3.25  to  $4.25,  egg  from 
$3  to  $4,  while  mine-run  is  down  to  $1.75  and  $2, 
and  nut  and  slack  from  $1.50  to  $1.65.  Specially 
prepared  smithing  coal  goes  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
February  weather  and  the  closer  proximity  of  a 
practically  assured  labor  deadlock,  are  pretty  certain 
to  boost  these  prices. 

Bituminous  lump  is  quoted  between  $2.25  and  $3, 
while  mine-run  ranges  between  $1.50  and  $1.75. 
Nut  and  slack,  which  last  week  sold  as  low  as  80 
cents,  has  recovered  and  the  low  price  on  Monday 
was  $1.10,  while  some  quotations  were  as  high  as 
$1.35.  Domestic  orders  vary  with  the  conditions 
of  temperature.  They  come  briskly  on  sharply  cold 
mornings  and  are  cancelled  when  the  sun  shines  the 
next  morning  upon  a  day  which  gives  the  mercury 
an  upward  inspiration. 
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Operators  are  putting  some  curb  on  their  high 
expectations,  but  they  are  extremely  hopeful  of  the 
round-up  for  February  and  March.  Stocks  are 

]  pretty  low  generally  and  few  coal-users  are  going 
to  expose  themselves  to  a  shortage.  Not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  inquiries  now  being 
made  by  large  coal-users  indicate  a  disposition  to 
take  nothing  for  granted  and  get  ready  for  the  worst. 

The  domestic  situation  is  practically  unchanged. 
The  lower  range  of  retail  prices  now  has  become 
general.  Smokeless  lump  is  sold  at  $8  by  practically 
all  the  dealers,  and  smokeless  mine-run  at  $6.25  and 
$6.50.  Bituminous  lump  now  is  $6.50  and  $7,  with 
egg  a  little  cheaper.  Retailers  say  that  while  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  rushing,  it  is  going  along  nicely  and  the 
bushel-vendor  has  come  into  his  own  and  is  distrib¬ 
uting  a  considerable  tonnage,  his  list  of  customers 
being  about  twice  as  big  as  in  more  prosperous  years. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 


Anthracite  Helped  by  Colder  Weather,  but 
Bituminous  Shows  Little  Change. 

The  coal  trade  is  still  unsatisfactory  to  the  shipper 
and  dealer.  Cold  weather  has  improved  the  demand 
for  anthracite  somewhat,  but  only  here  and  there 
does  the  bituminous  shipper  report  a  better  market. 
Consumers  give  various  reasons  for  refusing  to  buy. 
Most  of  them  already  have  a  good  supply.  Some  are 
short  of  money,  and  others  say  that  when  they  can 
find  a  market  for  their  goods  there  will  be  coal  to 
use.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  non-union 
miners.  Tf  they  refuse  to  go  out,  they  can  keep  pretty 
well  up  with  the  demand  alone. 

|  Tt  is  expected  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  going 
to  be  with  the  hard  coal  miners,  for  they  are  better 
situated  in  case  of  a  long  suspension  than  the  soft 
coal  miners.  They  have  had  steadier  work  and  their 
wages  have  not  been  cut  by  special  agreements.  It 
is  also  harder  to  fill  their  places  with  outside  men. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  suspension  is  likely  to  be  of 
considerable  length,  for  the  great  struggle  will  no 
doubt  be  over  the  check-off.  Without  this  the  union 
is  in  a  measure  helpless.  The  operators  see  a  chance 
of  regaining  control  and  they  are  not  likely  to  give 
it  up. 

Buyers  public  are  most  interested  in  what  they 
must  pay  for  coal.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to 
everybody  that  stagnation  in  iron  and  steel  is  at 
least  in  considerable  part  because  the  coal  costs 
more  than  it  used  to,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
operators  are  not  getting  a  fair  profit  out  of  it. 
Bituminous  coal  used  to  be  mined  mostly  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  ton  or  less,  but  it  has  not  been  lately.  Some 
operators  talk  of  $3  or  more  as  the  actual  cost, 
while  even  the  non-union  mines  are  not  able  to 
maintain  the  former  low  expenses.  So  a  lower 
mining  cost  ought  to  increase  the  output  and  help 
business. 

Some  Consumers  Taking  Chances. 

Jobbers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  keep  up  stocks 
in  consumers’  hands,  though  they  do  not  always 
succeed  entirely.  Reports  are  common  of  factories 
that  are  so  nearly  out  of  coal  that  a  supply  has  to  be 
rushed  in  to  keep  them  from  shutting  down.  Some 
people  are  always  willing  to  take  a  chance.  They 
claim  they  have  been  able  to  succeed  in  former  times 
of  emergency  and  they  believe  they  will  be  able  to  do 
so  now.  At  any  rate  the  demand  and  the  profits  are 
so  light  that  they  can  afford  to  shut  down  often, 
rather  than  load  up  with  coal  that  they  do  not  want. 

Railroad  efficiency  continues.  Shippers  are 
astonished  at  the  promptness  of  deliveries,  it  was 
formerly  so  common  to  calculate  on  a  slow  movement 
that  it  is  hard  to  calculate  differently.  The  rule  is. 
though,  to  sell  the  coal  before  it  is  bought,  so  that 
quick  delivery  is  a  real  advantage,  where  it  would 
not  always  be  when  the  shipper  expected  to  sell  the 
1  coal  after  it  leaves  the  mine.  There  have  not  yet 
been  any  real  snow  blockades  to  stop  the  trains,  while 
really  cold  weather  has  not  been  frequent  and  it 
usual lv  lasts  only  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  This  has 
been  a  winter  of  freezes  and  thaws  in  this  section. 

1  We  have  not  had  the  big  storms  that  have  more  than 
i  once  in  recent  years  shut  up  the  eastern  districts. 

Bituminous  prices  do  not  change  materially  and 
are  quotable  at  $2.75  for  5  oughioghenv  gas  lump. 
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$2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other  mine-run,  and  $1.50 
to  $1.75  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley 
and  $2.51  to  other  coals  for  freight. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  some  good  days  now,  but 
the  average  is  much  lighter  than  in  former  winters. 
Consumers  seem  somehow  to  have  learned  to  use  less 
than  they  used  to.  Independent  anthracite  prices, 
which  show  what  the  market  really  is,  have  gone  up 
half  a  dollar  or  so  lately  and  are  now  about  on  a 
par  with  schedule  prices.  In  some  cases  they  are  a 
little  above  them,  but  the  demand  is  unsteady  and  will 
not  permit  any  premiums  of  account. 


JOHNSTOWN  MARKET 

Buyers  Now  Taking  Tonnage  in  Larger 
Volume  Than  Since  October. 

Steadied  improvement  in  the  bituminous  industry 
in  the  Johnstown  district  is  noticeable  this  week,  and 
while  operators  state  that  the  buyers  are  not  rush¬ 
ing  to  them  with  orders,  inquiries  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  they  have  been  this  year  so  far,  and  the 
buying  is  still  pretty  fair.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  belief  is  growing  among  consumers  that  a  strike 
April  1st  is  almost  a  certainty,  and  many  are  hasten¬ 
ing  to  add  to  their  reserve  stocks.  In  few  cases,  it 
is  believed,  are  consumers  stocked  up,  and  if  things 
do  not  show  a  better  aspect  between  now  and  the 
middle  of  March  some  excellent  business  should 
result. 

Salesmen  report  that  consumers  are  up  in  the  air 
on  the  strike  talk,  and  feel  that  there  is  really  some 
grounds  for  it.  In  this  district  there  are  already  a 
number  of  strikes,  mostly  in  the  smaller  mines,  and 
operators  here  claim  that  they  are  looking  for  a 
greater  number  of  them  even  before  the  first  of 
April.  Many  mines  have  gone  back  to  the  1917  scale, 
in  order  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  prices  that 
are  quoted  in  other  bituminous  fields,  which  has  led 
to  a  few  hundred  miners  laying  down  their  tools. 

Practically  all  operators  report  better  business  than 
has  prevailed  this  year,  but  some  believe  that  the 
husiness  will  be  short-lived.  A  tremendous  move¬ 
ment  will  result  in  March  if  the  strike  appears  cer¬ 
tain,  and  should  this  result,  higher  price  levels  will 
reign.  One  operator  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  the  situation 
will  keep  up  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  it  will 
soon  drop  back  to  what  it  was  around  the  first  of 
January. 

Some  Expect  Runaway  Market. 

Others  do  not  share  this  idea,  however,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  present  movement  in  the  coal  industry 
has  not  spent  itself  at  all,  and  that  it  will  continue 
and  become  accentuated  as'  it  continues.  They  argue 
that  the  more  certain  a  strike  becomes  as  April  1st 
approaches,  the  demand  will  become  more  and  more 
frantic  until  there  will  be  a  market  rivaling  that  which 
obtained  during  the  1920  boom. 

Coal  has  become  a  preferred  shipment  on  the  rail¬ 
roads,  according  to  observers  of  the  situation  in  this 
district,  and  during  the  last  few  days  there  has  been 
seen  a  number  of  “mixed  goods’’  freight  trains — 
refrigerator  cars,  provisions,  automobiles  and  coal 
cars.  Sandwiched  in  between  the  other  cars  will  be 
found  from  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  cars  loaded  with 
high-grade  coal.  This  brings  out  an  extraordinary 
situation,  it  is  claimed  by  the  operators. 

Buyers  Not  Panicky  Now7. 

The  crest  has  not  been  reached  by  any  means,  states 
one  operator,  for  the  reason  that  consumers  who  are 
figuring  on  taking  in  more  coal  with  the  prospect  of 
a  strike,  are  not  hurrying  to  get  into  the  market. 
They  are  simply  making  inquiries,  getting  the  prices 
from  different  operators,  and  soon  they  will  begin  to 
place  orders. 

Those  who  have  contracts  are  opening  up  a  little 
and  adding  a  car  here  and  there,  it  is  claimed,  and 
stocking  up  just  a  little  more  than  they  previously 
have  been  doing. 

A  repetition  of  the  situation  after  the  October 
flurry  might  possibly  result  if  too  much  stocking 
is  done  at  the  present  time,  some  of  the  operators 
admit,  but  they  are  in  business  to  get  orders  while 
they  can.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  railroad  strike 
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at  that  time  caused  the  consumers  to  stock  up  with 
the  result  that  in  November  and  December  little  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted.  One  Johnstown  firm  reports 
this  week  that  they  have  had  more  orders  in  the 
first  four  days  of  February  than  they  had  in  the 
month  of  November  or  December. 

The  percentage  of  operation  in  the  district  is  re¬ 
ported  a  little  better  this  week,  with  the  prospects 
that  it  will  be  a  little  better  than  50  per  cent  soon,, 
and  if  orders  continue  more  mines  will  be  opened  to 
raise  this  percentage. 

Mine  prices  are  much  firmer  than  they  have  been, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  increase,  according  to  figures 
quoted  by  operators.  Some  are  asking  five  to  ten 
cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  prices  prevailing  during 
the  past  week,  but  the  following  will  about  explain 
the  situation:  Pool  1,  $2.85  to  $3.15  per  net  ton; 
Pool  9,  $2.30  to  $2.75;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool 
10,  $1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Somerset  Situation. 

Very  little  difference  is  noted  between  the  situation 
in  the  Somerset  district  and  the  Johnstown  district. 
Operators  state  that  the  strike  talk  is  still  having  a 
good  effect  on  their  market,  and  tonnage  is  increasing 
considerably.  They  too  report  that  consumers  are 
not  hurrying  any,  but  the  inquiries  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  these  inquiries  are  producing  orders. 

Prices  are  firm  and  reign  at  about  the  same  figure 
as  for  last  week.  The  figures  follow:  Pool  1,  $2.75 
to  $3;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.80;  Fool  9,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Pool  10,  $1.95  to  2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


CHICAGO  MARKET  TWO-SIDED 


Domestic  Demand  Slackens  but  Industries 
Are  Taking  More  Coal. 

The  gyrations  of  the  Chicago  coal  market  this 
winter  have  necessarily  been  pretty  lively  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever  changing  weather  conditions. 
With  the  temperature  around  zero  two  weeks  ago 
the  coal  men  were  commencing  to  make  up  for  lost 
time ;  then  last  week  the  thermometer  shot  up  to  the 
fifties  and  the  demand  for  coal  almost  reached  zero. 

So  it  has  been  right  through  the  winter,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  upon  the  retailers  in  and  near  Chicago 
has  been  as  flexible  and  as  changeable  as  the  weather 
conditions.  The  unfortunate  part,  however,  is  that 
the  winter  as  a  whole  has  been  a  mild  one.  When 
the  demand  for  domestic  coals  was  fast  dropping  off 
another  turn  came  in  the  weather  early  this  week, 
and  the  colder  weather  acted  as  a  balm  to  partially 
recuperate  the  fast  failing  and  sick  coal  trade. 

Steam  trade,  however,  is  showing  substantial  signs 
of  recovery,  with  the  industrials  and  public  utilities 
storing  coal  in  fair  quantities  against  a  possible  miners’ 
or  rail  workers’  strike  in  the  spring.  Central  Illinois 
utilities  are  reported  the  most  active  buyers  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  storage  purposes.  Railroad  tracks  leading 
out  of  the  coal  district  at  Springfield  are  said  to  be 
heavily  burdened  with  loaded  coal  cars  “waiting  for 
something  to  happen."  The  railroads,  too,  have  re¬ 
ported  a  decided  increase  in  the  movement  of  coal 
from  Illinois  mines.  This  increase  is  laid  to  two 
causes :  one,  the  cold  wave  of  ten  days  ago,  and  the 
other,  storing  in  preparation  of  miners’  strike. 

Improvement  Expected  to  Last. 

The  present  good  tone  in  the  local  market  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue,  and  become  more  pronounced  as 
the  weeks  pass  until  April  1st.  From  that  time  on  the 
wholesalers  and  operators  located  here  anticipate  a 
demand  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  fill,  for  none 
expect  the  miners  to  accept  reductions  in  wages 
without  a  fight. 

Smithing  coals  are  commencing  to  reflect  a  pick-up 
in  foundries  and  factories.  Smokeless  coals  have  also 
come  in  for  a  good  call  of  late,  and  while  the  ship¬ 
ments  are  not  large,  as  a  rule,  the  buyers  urgently 
request  delivery  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Screenings  are  becoming  a  scarce  article  on  the 
Chicago  market.  Indiana  screenings  sold  higher  last 
week  by  10c.  to  15c.  than  the  previous  week.  The 
supplies  of  screenings  from  the  Fourth  Vein  have 
dwindled  to  practicallv  nothing  during  the  last  few 
weeks  and  the  situation  has  completely  reversed  itself 
from  that  which  prevailed  a  month  ago. 
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Stronger  prices  for  Kentucky  coals  were  noted  the 
end  of  last  week.  This  increase  in  price  is  welcomed 
by  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators,  who  have  been 
worried  somewhat  of  late  over  the  offerings  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  coals  from  non-union  fields,  which  had  com¬ 
menced  to  cut  into  the  local  operators’  sales.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  market  for  Kentucky  coals  has  reached 
the  bottom  and  the  price  trend  will  be  steady  to  higher. 

Production  and  working  time  of  Illinois  mines  has 
been  practically  unchanged  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  perecentage  running  around  the  40  mark,  taking 
the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  coke  market  is  still  quiet  in  this  section.  Con¬ 
tracting  seems  about  complete  for  this  period  and  the 
spot  market  is  sluggish,  the  buying  being  in  small 
lots  and  by  small  interests. 

Anthracite  chestnut  is  in  fairly  good  demand  at 
present,  but  all  other  grades  of  hard  coal  are  being 
moved  with  difficulty  by  the  wholesalers. 

The  improvement  in  the  coal  business  during  the 
past  week  or  two  is  attributed  to  unnatural  causes 
and  is  not  looked  upon  as  reason  for  anything  but 
temporary  optimism.  The  possibility  of  the  miners 
walking  out  on  strike  April  1st  is  said  to  be  the  only 
substantial  reason  the  coal  is  moving  in  increased 
volume.  Nevertheless,  the  trade  welcomes  the  im¬ 
provement,  temporary  as  it  may  be. 

All  members  of  the  local  trade  have  their  eyes  on 
April  1st  and  the  miners’  strike  situation  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  conversation  on  “coal  row.”  Their 
constant  discussions  of  the  question,  no  doubt,  have 
been  carried  to  their  prospective  buyers,  with  the 
resultant  increase  in  orders  booked. 


Chicago  Notes 


The  Zeigler  Ice  Co.,  Duquoin,  Ill.,  was  incor¬ 
porated  last  week  for  $100,000. 

George  M.  Bryant,  a  coal  man  from  DuPue, 
Ill.,  was  in  the  city  for  a  short  visit  recently. 

J.  D.  Hoppes,  coal  man  from  Anderson,  Ind., 
was  among,  the  recent  visitors  on  the  Chicago 
market. 

J.  Freyman,  a  Dyersville,  Ill.,  coal  and  lumber 
dealer,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  the  local 
market. 

G.  L.  Handley,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  holder 
of  coal  interests  in  the  East,  was  in  Chicago 
recently. 

W.  C.  Watson,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  in  Chicago  on  business  for 
a  few  days  last  week. 

James  A*.  Rockwell,  connected  with  the  Sunder¬ 
land  Bros.  Co.,  of  Omaha,  came  to  Chicago  last 
week  on  business  matters  relative  to  his  coal  firm. 

J.  E.  Hitt,  vice-president  of  the  Dawson  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  has  joined 
the  Coal  and  Coke  Sub-division  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce. 

C.  R.  Sparks,  retail  dealer  in  coal  and  lumber, 
from  Berrien  Spring,  Mich.,  came  to  Chicago  on 
business  matters  last  week,  and  stopped  at  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  for  several  days. 

J.  M.  Blanchard  of  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
creditors  handling  the  business  of  the  Cedarholm 
Coal  &  Building  Material  Co.,  of  Hammond,  Ind. 

John  Anderson,  treasurer,  and  C.  M.  Moder- 
well,  president  of  the  C.  M.  Moderwell  Coal  Co., 
were  in  Cincinnati  last  week  arranging  details  for 
taking  over  the  Thos.  N.  Mordue  office  of  that 
city. 

W.  A.  Leach,  head  of  the  sales  department  of 
the  Bob-Lo  Coal  &  Sales  Corporation,  took  a 
trip  from  Pittsburgh,  his  home  office,  to  Chicago 
last  week,  to  study  the  coal  situation  in  the  Middle 
West. 

George  McGill,  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Reeves  Coal  and  Dock  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  and 
who  makes  his  headquarters  in  Chicago,  was  in 
Cincinnati  a  tew  days  ago  relative  to  “source  of 
supply”  matters. 

Illinois  coal  has  been  coked  successfully  for  the 


first  time  on  a  commercial  scale,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co., 
of  Granite  City,  Ill.,  who  have  just  completed  new 
process  coking  ovens. 

Here  is  a  good  one  for  F.  P.  A.  or  B.  L.  T.’s 
successor:  L.  McNutt,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  was  in 
Chicago  last  week  relative  to  nut  coal  shipments 
he  had  been  receiving.  Mr.  McNutt  is  a  coal, 
lime  and  cement  dealer. 

The  Bob-Lo  Coal  &  Sales  Corporation  has  pro¬ 
moted  their  western  representative,  H.  V.  Stephen¬ 
son,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office,  to  district  manager,  and  he  will  hereafter 
be  connected  with  the  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  office. 

The  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  long  estab¬ 
lished  at  343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  was  in¬ 
corporated  last  week.  Capital  is  $50,000,  and 
those  interested  in  the  firm  are  F.  W.  J.  Sextro, 
Walter  E.  Rutledge  and  Howard  O.  Edmonds. 

Some  of  the  local  retailers  were  advertising 
reductions  in  the  price  of  Pocahontas  coals  last 
week,  although  the  majority  maintained  the  same 
prices.  Among  those  advertising  the  reductions 
were  the  Western  Fuel  Co.  and  George  Lill  Coal 
Co. 

The  Mutual  Fuel  Association,  Inc.,  has  been 
incorporated  for  $250,000.  It  will  do  a  coal  and 
mining  business,  making  headquarters  at  155  N. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Those  interested  are:  John 
J.  Fitzpatrick,  Frederick  G.  Thomas,  and  Guy  R. 
Creelman. 

J.  H.  Weil  Coal  Co.  announce  a  new  secretary 
in  the  person  of  C.  F.  Kemp,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Coal  Corp. 
Two  new  retail  salesmen  have  also  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  company,  they  are  B.  Brown 
and  W.  C.  Schenager. 

The  story  of  the  prodigal  son  has  again  been 
enacted  in  the  return  of  William  Schilderink  to 
the  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago  Mr.  Schilderink 
at  one  time  was  manager  of  the  company’s  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office,  but  later  was  connected  with  A.  Y. 
Malcomson  Coal  Co.,  of  Louisville. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  are  now  settled  in 
their  new  offices,  521  Peoples  Gas  Building.  It 
was  first  thought  that  the  firm  would  move  into 
the  offices  of  the  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Co.,  follow¬ 
ing  the  consolidation  of  the  two  companies,  but 
later  decided  that  larger  quarters  were  necessary. 

The  mine  of  the  Freeman  Coal  Mining  Co.',  at 
Herrin,  Ill.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Burton 
Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  Chicago.  The 
mine  will  be  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Burton  Coal  Co.,  but  the  sale  of  the  ouput 
will  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  McElvain-Hoy 
Co. 

Chicago  wholesalers  shipping  coal  to  Iowa 
points  have  been  requested  to  furnish  all  possible 
arguments  favoring  a  freight  rate  reduction  on 
state  shipments  in  Iowa,  which  will  be  used  to 
substantiate  a  brief  filed  with  the  I.  C.  C.  by 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Co¬ 
operation  of  wholesalers  is  expected  to  bring  an 
early  hearing  and  a  freight  reduction. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of.  a  hearing  in  the  Federal  Building  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  week  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Milwaukee  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  charging  that  these  roads  make  coal  rates 
that  are  prejudicial  to  Milwaukee’s  interests  in 
selling  coal  in  North  Dakota. 

The  “con”  man,  who  it  is  alleged  has  been 
working  the  public  and  the  coal  men  of  Chicago 
for  cash  for  several  weeks  past  has  been  taken 
into  custody.  He  is  George  Strasser,  formerly  a 
retail  coal  salesman  for  a  Chicago  firm.  He  was 
held  to  the  grand  jury  on  three  charges  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  confidence  game.  Strasser  took  orders  for 
coal,  always  "three  orders  at  one  time,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  the  coal  concern  to  deliver  and  have 
the  driver  collect  at  the  third  call.  Strasser  would 
personally  collect  on  the  first  two  calls  and  the 
third  delivery  proved  to  be  a  vacant  lot. 


Indiana  Operators  for  Wage  Cuts. 

The  Indiana  Coal  Operators’  Association  in  session 
last  week  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  declared  a 
sweeping  reduction  in  the  wages  of  miners  in  Indiana 
must  be  made  because  of  economic  conditions  and 
adopted  a  resolution  pointing  out  that  the  present 
scale  is  causing  a  great  money  loss  to  the  operators 
and  to  the  miners  as  well. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  is  as  follows : 

“Whereas :  The  operators  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
are  under  a  contract  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  until  April  1,  1922,  which  contract  they 
have  observed  and  will  fully  observe  until  its  ex¬ 
piration,  although  at  a  great  money  loss  to  them¬ 
selves  and  also  to  the  mine  workers  of  Indiana,  and 

“Whereas :  This  condition  has  caused  the  complete 
shut-down  of  many  mines  and  has  caused  other  mines 
to  operate  on  short  time,  so  that  the  entire  production 
of  the  year  of  1921,  was  37.76  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
for  production  existing  in  the  state, 

“Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  (1)  That  on  and  after 
April  1,  1922,  continued  operation  of  the  bituminous 
mines  of  Indiana  demands  and  depends  upon  a  radical 
and  sweeping  reduction  from  the  present  scale  of 
wages. 

“(2)  That  the  welfare  of  the  industry  demands  a 
departure  from  and  an  abandonment  of  certain  terms 
and  conditions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  its  con¬ 
duct  through  contracts  and  awards  heretofore  made. 

“(3)  That  such  adjustment  when  made  should 
take  into  consideration  the  continuation  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  relations  which  have  existed  between  the  four 
states  pomprising  what  has  been  known  as  the  central 
competitive  field.” 


Another  Coal  Inquiry  Proposed. 

An  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  coal  industry 
with  respect  to  employment,  export  trade  and  other 
phases  is  provided  in  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  last  Thursday  by  Representative  Robinson,  of 
Kentucky.  The  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  directs  the  Committee  on 
Mines  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  or  any  sub¬ 
committee  of  said  committee  to  be  appointed  by  it, 
be,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  coal  mining 
industries  of  the  United  States,  and  with  particular 
reference  to  the  paralysis  of  this  industry,  the  cause 
of  Great  Britain  being  able  to  ship  her  coal  to  the 
United  States  and  the  destruction  of  the  export  coal 
trade  of  the  United  States,  also  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  state  of  unemployment  in  said  industry, 
destitution  among  the  miners  in  this  industry  and  the 
condition  of  the  workers  in  the  said  industry  and  to 
recommend  remedial  legislation  based  upon  such  in¬ 
vestigation.” 


Some  Did  Well. 

Our  recent  item  relative  to  increase  in  Pond  Creek 
tonnage,  and  tabulations  that  are  becoming  available 
relative  to  business  in  various  districts  during  the  I 
past  year,  illustrate  that  the  1921  record  was  not  1 
entirely  a  story  of  decreased  business.  Some  con-  I 
cerns  were  able  to  do  more  than  before,  while  others  9 
had  such  a  slight  falling  off  of  business  activity  as  1 
to  count  for  practically  nothing  in  such  a  period  of  I 
readjustment  as  the  business  world  is  witnessing. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  general  I 
tone  of  the  trade  has  been  more  pessimistic  than  ] 
circumstances  justify.  The  hard  luck  of  some  inter-  1 
ests  has  been  taken  as  a  keynote  by  certain  other  I 
concerns  who  really  have  little  or  nothing  to  com-  1 
plain  of.  In  some  cases  unwise  economies  have  been  !ij 
entered  upon  merely  through  a  panicky  feeling  of  j 
apprehension. 


The  Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  I 
Pa.,  has  opened  a  branch  sales  office  in  the  Oliver  I 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  with  George  D.  Breck,  Jr.,  in  | 
charge.  Mr.  Breck  was  formerly  vice-president  of  I 
the  Mullholland  Coal  Co.  The  Pittsburgh  office  will  I 
look  after  high  volatile,  gas  and  western  coals,  as  I 
well  as  anthracite. 
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Scale  Committee  Begins  Framing  Demands. 

U.  M.  W.  Leaders  Drawing  Up  Program  for  Adoption  at  Next  Week’s  Big  Convention 
— Bituminous  Strike  Seems  Unavoidable  and  Both  Sides  Prepare. 


The  international  scale  committee  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  met  in  Indianapolis  last 
Wednesday  to  begin  framing  the  wage  program  that 
will  be  submitted  for  final  action  to  the  union  con¬ 
vention  of  2,300  delegates  that  will  begin  its  sessions 
in  that  city  next  Tuesday,  the  14th. 

Lee  Hall  of  Columbus,  president  of  the  •  miners’ 
union  in  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  scale  committee 

Iand  its  other  members,  coming  from  19  States,  are 
the  presidents  of  26  other  districts  of  the  union.. 
John  L.  Lewis,  president,  and  other  officers  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  are  conferring  with  the  scale  committee. 

The  only  indication  of  the  prospective  demands 
for  the  soft  coal  States  comes  from  the  recent  policy 
adopted  by  the  union  anthracite  miners,  whose  con¬ 
vention  declared  for  a  20  per  cent  wage  advance,  and 
past  efforts  of  the  union  forecast  a  movement  to  keep 
the  hard  and  soft  coal  fields  in  step  as  to  wages.  Flat 
announcement  also  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  that 
wage  increases  will  be  sought  for  the  bituminous 
miners. 

In  the  meantime  the  operators  in  organized  dis- 
tricts  are  going  ahead  with  plans  to  put  a  lower  scale 
in  force  on  April  1st,  regardless  of  what  the  union 
may  do  in  the  way  of  demanding  an  increase.  They 
are  also  firmly  determined  to  end  the  check-off  sys¬ 
tem  of  collecting  dues. 

Operators  Welcome  Showdown. 

These  preparations  on  both  sides  indicate,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  Hoover  said,  that  the  stage  is  being  set  for  a 
|  strike.  There  is  practically  no  chance  of  averting  a 
tie-up  by  negotiations,  as  the  operators  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts  have  refused  to  meet  the  labor  leaders  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  eager  for  a  showdown,  believing  that  the 
time  is  unusually  favorable  for  putting  an  end  to 
,  union  domination  in  the  bituminous  industry. 

That  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  associates  realize  this  is 
indicated  by  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations.  While 
representatives  of  the  brotherhoods  will  confer  with 
the  miners’  officials,  it  is  not  believed  that  anything 
in  the  way  of  real  assistance  will  be  extended.  The 
’  brotherhoods  have  their  own  agreements  with  the 
railroads,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  would 
consider  violating  these  contracts  just  to  help  the 
miners,  who  have  never  done  anything  for  them. 

They  know  that  a  sympathetic  strike  would  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  the  Government,  which  set  up 
the  Railway  Labor  Board  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
difficulties  between  the  railroads  and  their  employes, 
and  that  public  opinion  would  be  overwhelmingly 
against  them.  This  was  demonstrated  at  the  time  of 
the  threatened  rail  strike  last  fall. 

Agitators  in  Non-Union  Fields. 

Agitators  have  been  sent  into  the  non-union  dis¬ 
tricts  to  try  to  get  the  miners  there  to  quit  work  on 
April  1st.  It  is  not  considered  likely  that  they  will 
meet  with  any  great  success,  although  too  much 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Many  members  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  have  gone  to  work  in  non-union  mines 
during  the  past  year,  and  they  no  doubt  retain  more 
or  less  loyalty  to  the  organization.  They  may  go 
out  themselves  in  some  cases  and  persuade  some  of 
their  fellow  workers  to  do  the  same. 

While  it  may  appear  on  the  surface  that  there  will 
be  enough  non-union  coal  available  to  take  care  of 
eastern  markets  for  a  while  in  the  event  of  a  strike, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  lot  of  the  tonnage  now 
shipoed  east  will  be  diverted  to  the  Middle  West  in 
the  event  of  the  mines  in  that  section  being  tied  up. 
In  a  statement  to  the  press  J.  G.  Bradley,  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  who  has  been  m 
New  York  this  week  attending  a  meeting  of  West 
Virginia  operators,  said : 

“Provided  the  consumers  take  a  courageous  stand 
on  the  policy  of  stocking  coal  at  once  and  arrange 
for  their  supplies  over  the  emergency  period,  the  non¬ 
union  and  open-shop  producers  will  be  amply  able  to 
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take  care  of  the  country’s  coal  needs  in  case  the 
strike  is  called. 

“From  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports 
it  is  known  that  the  unorganized  fields  during  the 
1919  strike  produced  about  30  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
maximum  tonnage.  At  present  the  country  is  con¬ 
suming  about  30  per  cent  of  normal  and  unorganized 
fields  are  shipping  over  half  of  that  amount. 

“More  companies  are  turning  to  the  open  shop 
policy  daily.  The  surplus  car  supply  made  available 
by  idleness  in  union  fields  will  be  diverted  to  the  open 
shop  fields.  No  artificial  interference  from  Wash¬ 
ington  is  looked  or  at  this  time. 

“It  is  thus  reasonable  to  predict  that  open  shop 
production  will  greatly  increase  and  that  the  country 
will  be  amply  supplied  with  coal  during  the  union 
miners’  vacation,  if  the  consumers  will  store  coal 
now  and  prevent  any  panic  being  worked  up  over  a 
temporary  shortage  which  will  be  more  threatened 
than  actual. 

“I  firmly  believe,  and  our  West  Virginia  operators 
agree,  that  there  will  be  little  inconvenience  to  the 
public  from  the  threatened  coal  strike,  especially  un¬ 
der  present  business  conditions.” 


APRIL  1st  POLICY? 

What  Course  Should  the  Retail  Distributor 
Pursue  in  Spring? 

The  retailers’  policy  for  xApril  1st  constitutes  some¬ 
what  of  a  puzzle  for  the  fraternity.  For  the  first 
time  in  more  than  twenty  years  they  face  a  prospec¬ 
tive  reduction  in  cost  by  reason  of  reduction  in  the 
labor  schedule,  with  a  freight  rate  reduction  to  come 
at  some  indefinite  time  later  on.  The  total  change 
may  be  as  much  as  $2  per  ton  between  now  and  the 
commencement  of  the  fall  season. 

Heretofore,  at  other  times  in  the  last  quarter-cen¬ 
tury,  wage  negotiations  at  the  anthracite  mines  meant 
that  there  would  be  some  increase  in  prices,  and  that 
consequently  all  tonnage  on  hand  would  be  worth 
more  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  suspension.  The 
dealer  could  not  lose  on  any  coal  that  he  was  able 
to  carry  through.  But  now  the  situation  is  different, 
and  following  a  year  of  curtailed  profits  dealers  do 
not  want  to  lose  anything  like  $2  per  ton  on  a  large 
amount  of  coal. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  must  keep  faith  with  the 
producers  with  whom  they  deal  and  do  their  share 
in  carrying  such  a  volume  of  supplies  as  will  serve  to 
sustain  the  operators,  in  some  measure,  should  there 
be  a  protracted  stoppage  of  work.  They  must  be 
prepared  also  to  take  care  of  their  customers  and  not 
lose  trade  by  being  out  of  coal  when  other  dealers 
of  a  more  speculative  turn  of  mind  are  well  supplied. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  instance  when  conserva¬ 
tive  methods  are  needed,  as  it  would  probably  be 
risky  to  go  to  an  extreme  in  either  direction;  and 
there  is  not  only  the  risk  involved  of  possible  loss  of 
customers  by  running  short  of  coal,  and  loss  of 
standing  with  sources  of  supply  by  not  helping  out, 
but  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  organization  with¬ 
out  any  stock  to  sell. 

A  good  many  think  that  six  weeks’  supply  will  be 
about  the  proper  thing,  that  when  the  month  of  May 
comes  in  small  Jot  deliveries  could  be  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  ’the  trade  until  warm  weather 
comes  along,  and  probably  by  that  time  shipments 
will  have  been  resumed,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
sharply  defined  contest  between  operators  and  miners. 


W.  W.  Inglis,  president  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.,  underwent  an  operation* at  the  Moses  Taylor 
Hospital  in  Scranton  last  Saturday.  His  condition 
is  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 


SITUATION  AT  TRENTON 

Retail  Trade  Heavily  Stocked  and  Public 
Buying  Very  Sparingly. 

The  head  of  a  retail  firm  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
this  to  say  of  local  conditions : 

Our  tonnage  is  off  about  20  per  cent  this  winter. 
The  increase  in  the  sales  of  bag  material,  which  is 
not  handled  by  local  coal  dealers,  has  increased 
considerably.  This  would  include  coke  and  the 
briquetted  products ;  also  charcoal.  These  sales  have 
almost  doubled  over  previous  years. 

Dealers’  plants  are  all  practically  filled,  having  at 
least  double  the  quantity  of  storage  over  February, 
1921. 

There  is  a  marked  stringency  in  buying.  Lots  of 
people  who  have  burned  six  to  eight  tons  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  will  not  burn  more  than  half  of  that 
amount  this  year.  In  many  cases  this  is  due  to 
left-over  coal  from  last  year,  and  in  many  more  to 
the  necessity  of  economy  and  perhaps  the  high  price, 
which  at  present  is  very  unpopular. 

The  most  marked  difference,  however,  is  in  the 
sales  of  pea  coal.  This  size  is  so  small  that  people 
will  not  burn  it  for  domestic  or  kitchen  range  use, 
and  present  stocks  of  this  size  are  going  to  last  a 
long  time. 

We  have  very  serious  doubts  whether  the  summer 
tonnage  will  not  materially  decline  this  year,  even 
though  troubles  at  the  mines  may  be  of  only  short 
duration.  The  dealers  in  general  have  been  confront¬ 
ed  with  so  many  complaints  about  preparation  that 
we  are  much  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  rather 
buy  in  smaller  lots  than  have  a  whole  bin  filled  with 
improperly  prepared  coal. 

We  have  had  perhaps  40  or  50  oil  burners  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  larger  homes,  and  the  very  large  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city  have  in  six  or  seven  instances  sub¬ 
stituted  the  culm-burning  grate. 

Stimulating  influences  necessary  for  a  successful 
coal  business  in  the  next  burning  year,  provided  mine 
troubles  do  not  last  too  long  a  time,  will  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  at  least  $2  per  ton  in  the  retail  selling  price 
of  coal,  the  absolute  assurance  of  properly  pre¬ 
pared  coal  and  a  very  energetic  campaign  of  solicita¬ 
tion. 


Boston  Coal  Bids. 

Keen  bidding  was  noted  in  the  request  for  bids 
covering  15,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases  and  the  Department  of  Public. 
Health  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
The  bids  were  on  a  basis  of  $6.15  gross  ton  on 
cars  Boston,  which  was  about  five  cents  above 
the  bids  submitted  in  the  case  of  tonnage  wanted 
about  three  weeks  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Correction. 

There  were  20  proposals  submitted  and  those 
awarded  contracts  were:  Stetson  Coal  Co.,  450 
tons  to  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital;  City  Fuel 
Co.,  2,250  tons  to  Boston  State  Hospital  and 
1,000  tons  to  Mass.  School  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Waverly;  New  England  Coal  &  Coke,  2,340  tons 
in  all  to  Danvers  State  Hospital,  Grafton  State 
Hospital  and  Mass.  School  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Gardner. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  5,610  tons  to 
state  hospitals  at  Foxboro,  Medfield,  Taunton, 
Westboro  and  Wrentham;  New  England  Fuel  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  1,050  tons  to  Munson  State  Hos¬ 
pital;  National  Coal  Sales  Co.,  500  tons  to  North¬ 
ampton  State  Hospital;  Claflin-Sumner  Coal  Co., 
of  Worcester,  700  tons  to  Worcester  State  Hos¬ 
pital;  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  500  tons 
to  North  Reading  State  Sanitarium;  New  England 
Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  250  tons  to  Westfield 
State  Sanitarium;  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc., 
300  tons  to  Lakeville  State  Sanitarium.  Deliveries 
are  to  be  up  to  April  1st. 


Receipts  of  anthracite  at  Boston  in  January  showed 
a  decrease  of  68  per  cent,  although  January  last  year 
was  but  little  above  the  average  of  the  twelve  months 
of  1921.  Bituminous  showed  an  increase  of  over  70 
per  cent,  reflecting  increased  movement  of  coal  by 
water  for  shipment  to  the  interior. 
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Cardiff  Exporters  Worried  by  Developments. 

*  _ 

Shipments  Have  Declined  for  Two  Weeks  in  Succession  and  Prices  Have  Sunk  So  Low 
lhat  Colliery  Operations  Are  Unprofitable  in  Most  Cases. 


Cardiff,  Jan.  30. — Coal  exports  from  South  Wales 

have  received  a  set-back  and  tor  the  week  ended 
January  20th  they  constituted  the  smallest  shipments 
for  the  past  ten  weeks,  with  the  exclusion  of 
Christmas  week  which  gives  no  fair  comparison. 

In  our  last  report  we  gave  the  total  quantity  of 
coal  exported  from  Wales  for  the  week  ended  Jan¬ 
uary  13th  as  410,624  tons,  and  the  total  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  during  the  week  ended  January  20th  is  even 
less,  namely  398,025,  or  12,601  tons  less  than  the 
former  week 

From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  noted  that 
exports  have  declined  to  Italy,  South  America,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  most  serious  decline  being  in  the 
direction  of  South  America,  where  12,000  tons  de¬ 
crease  is  shown  over  the  previous  week.  It  will 
be  noticed,  however,  that  147,659  tons  were  shipped  to 
France,  as  against  136,111  tons  in  the  previous  week. 


Exports  by  Countries. 

The  destination  of  exports  from  Wales  for  the 
week  ended  January  20th  are  as  follows : 


To: 

Jan.  20,  1922 

Corresponding 
week  in  1921 

France  . 

. .  147,659 

109,442 

Italv  . 

. .  70,331 

46,671 

S.  America  . 

.  30,985 

17,513 

Spain  . 

. .  94,677 

17,356 

Portugal  . 

. .  16,902 

8,224 

Greece  . 

.  12,969 

3,495 

British  Coaling  Depots 

.  34,516 

9,705 

Other  destinations  . .  . 

.  59,986 

48,986 

Total  . 

.  398,025 

261,392 

The  increases  over  the  same  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  are  substantial,  but  exporters  are  concern¬ 
ed  at  the  sudden  check  which  has  occurred  in  the 
third  week  of  January  of  this  year. 

Industry  in  Unprofitable  Position. 

The  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Coalowners’ 
Association  held  a  special  meeting  this  week  to  con¬ 
sider  the  unprofitable  position  in  which  Welsh  col¬ 
lieries  are  at  present  placed.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  profit  of  the  industry  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  shows  that  it  was  only  just  over  2d  per 
ton,  and  this  includes  the  profits  on  Anthracite, 
which  has  been  bringing  in  such  record  high  prices. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  foreign  importers  to  force  down  the  price  of 
Cardiff  coals.  In  cases  it  is  reported  that  some 
foreign  consumers  are  placing  their  inquiries  before 
other  than  their  usual  suppliers,  in  order  to  foster 
competition  and  thereby  cut  prices.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  it  is  realized  that  present 
prices  are  of  no  use  to  the  collieries  and  some  method 
must  be  found  whereby  prices  are  kept  at  a  level 
which  at  least  will  ensure  to  the  owners  the  ability 
to  sell  at  prices  which  insure  a  profit,  and  which  is 
impossible  in  the  majority  of  cases  today. 

There  are  certain  Welsh  Admiralty  collieries  on 
the  first  list  selling  their  large  coal  today  at  24/- 
and  it  is  agreed  that  the  minimum  price  which  must 
be  obtained  in  order  to  avoid  loss  is  25/-. 

Colliery  Owners  Seeking  for  Remedy. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the 
method  to  be  employed  to  avoid  losses.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  first  suggestion  of  “fixing  prices”  will  be 
carried  out,  but  it  is  likely  that  collieries  will  com¬ 
bine  in  some  way  or  other  and  by  a  method  of  co¬ 
operating  together  voluntarily  agree  not. to  sell  below 
certain  figures.  No  definite  measures  have  yet  been 
taken  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  regulating  prices, 
but  it  is  certain  that  something  is  imminent. 

There  are  no  heavy  purchases  taking  place  on  the 
<  ardiff  coal  market,  exporters  following  the  policy 
of  buying  from  day-to-day.  Large  coal  is  much  in 
excess  of  demand  and  orders  are  wanted,  but  the 
slack  demand  cannot,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 


have  any  effect  on  lowering  prices  any  further.  Re¬ 
cent  prices,  therefore,  are  being  maintained  but  col¬ 
lieries  are  not  nearly  so  full  with  orders  as  has  been 
the  case  recently. 

Bituminous  coals  are  in  good  supply  and  appear  to 
be  the  weak  spot  in  the  market.  Small  coals  of 
the  first  quality  continue  to  be  scarce,  and  in  some 
cases  the  collieries  are  still  demanding  that  before 
selling  small,  buyers  must  take  a  proportion  of  large 
coal. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

The  approximate  ruling  prices  are  as  follows : 


Large  f,  0.  b. 

Best  Admiralties  .  24/- to  24/6 

Second  Admiralties  .  24/- to  24/6 

Best  Low  Volatile  .  23/6  to  24/6 

Other  Low  Volatile  .  23/- to  24/- 

Inferior  Large  .  22/- to  23/- 

Best  Monmouthshires  .  23/- to  23/3 

Second  Monmouthshires  .  22/- to  22/9 

Ordinary  Cardiff  Large  .  22/6 

Smalls 

Best  Quality  Steam  .  17/6  to  18/6 

Ordinary  Steams  .  14/- to  16/6 

Inferior  qualities  .  12/-  to  14/— 

Washed  Nuts  .  25/- to  37/— 

Washed  Smalls  .  19/- to  20/- 

Coke  .  32/- to  35/- 

Patent  Fuel  .  23/6  to  26/- 


Freights  from  Cardiff. 

The  Cardiff  freight  market  is  very  active  and  to¬ 
day  there  are  more  fixtures  reported  than  for  many 
weeks.  Rates  for  Italy,  Gibraltar  and  South  France 
are  very  firm.  Approximate  rates  are: 


North  Fiance  .  6/9  to  9/- 

French  Bay  .  6/6  to  8/6 

North  Spain  .  8/6 

Portugal  (Lisbon  and  near  ports)  .  12/- 

( Charterers  paying  extra  dues  imposed  through 
Gold  Tax.) 

South  Spain  .  13/3 

South  France  .  13/_ 

Italy,  (Genoa  Options)  .  13/- 

River  Plate  .  13/6 

Colombo  .  21/- 

Gibraltar  . 11/- 

Port  Said  .  15/6 

Las  Palmas  .  10/6 


British  Coal  Output. 

Official  Government  returns  for  the  week  ending 
January  14th  show  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
1,045,100  tons  over  the  previous  week.  The  output 
for  that  week,  together  with  the  outputs  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  weeks  of  the  two  previous  years  are 
as  follows : 


Week  ending  January  14th. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

4,902,906 

4,897,700 

4,719,100 

outputs  from 

South  Wales 

alone  durin 

'iree  weeks  are 

as  follows : 

1921 

1922 

1922 

Dec.  31st. 

Jan.  7th. 

Jan.  14th. 

616,900 

898,600 

927,900 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Min¬ 
ing  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  resumed 
in  Washington,  February  15th.  President  Stephens 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
will  take  the  stand  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Government  Fuel  Yard  is  not  the  economical  prop¬ 
osition  that  is  alleged  by  its  advocates. 


DeGraff  &  Collins  have  sold  their  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  at  Amsterdam,  N?  Y.,  to  Morini  Bros.,  who  will 
take  possession  March  15th. 


ANY  MORE  DIVERSION? 


How  Will  Operators  Regard  Strike  Time 
Orders  from  Washington? 

The  question  has  recently  arisen  as  to  the  amount 
of  diversion  of  tonnage  that  will  eventuate  should 
there  be  a  strike  in  the  spring  and  the  contemplated 
Government  intervention.  With  recollections  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  diversion  of  tonnage  under 
Government  orders  in  the  fall  of  1919,  some  non¬ 
union  bituminous  operating  interests  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  will  close  down  if  anything  of  that 
sort  is  attempted. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  this  policy  be  followed 
to  any .  material  extent  the  value  of  free  coal,  so 
called,  would  be  so  high  that  many  would  be  prompted 
to  take  a  chance  on  getting  paid  for  it,  even  though 
.some  of  the  tonnage  diverted  two  years  ago  has 
never  been  paid  for  and  much  was  not  paid  for 
until  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  necessity  for  many 
operators  to  avoid  the  conditions  that  then  arose,  of 
having  many  thousand  dollars  outstanding  without 
any  very'  definite  knowledge  of  debtors’  names,  and 
less  in  regard  to  the  financial  standing  thereof.  Two 
years  ago  operators’  credit  was  almost  universally 
good,  and  soon  after  largely  increased  profits  helped 
to  carry  the  load  that  unpaid  bills  represented.  The 
situation  is  much  different  at  the  present  time.  With 
some  interests  resorting  to  the  old-time  plan  of  sell¬ 
ing  coal  in  advance  of  mining  in  order  to  secure  pay¬ 
roll  expenses,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  take  a  chance 
with  doubtful  accounts. 

It  is  too  early  to  go  into  details  with  reference  to 
a  matter  hedged  about  with  so  many  contingencies, 
but  probably  the  moral  of  the  situation  is  that  con¬ 
sumers  should  realize  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
the  large  amount  of  free  coal  available  that  there 
was  in  the  fall  of  1919,  and  that  if  they  want  to  be 
sure  of  tonnage  it  would  be  well  to  order  it  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  reasonable  volume,  for  if  any  considerable 
number  of  operators  decide  to  close  down  instead 
of  taking  chances,  no  form  of  Government  order 
will  supply  the  coal  that  they  want. 


Blake  Co.  Wins  Suit  Against  Navy. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati 
has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  District  Court  in 
ruling  that  a  Government  department  cannot  fix  the 
price  of  coal  requisitioned  by  it,  but  must  pay  the 
market  price.  The  decision  was  made  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Government  against  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co. 

The  records  in  the  case  show  that  certain  coal 
was  requisitioned  by  the  Navy  Department  under  the 
Lever  Act,  and  that  an  allowance  of  $4  a  ton  was 
made,  whereas  the  market  value  of  the  coal  at  the 
time  was  $5,60. 

1  he  Blake  Company  accepted  $3  a  ton,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government,  as  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  law,  and  filed  suit  for  recovery  of 
an  additional  $2.60  a  ton.  This  was  granted. 


Foreign  Trade  Cruise  Abandoned. 

A  plan  conceived  by  the  Anderson  Overseas  Cor¬ 
poration  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  foreign  trade  has 
been  given  up  because  neither  manufacturers,  bank¬ 
ers  or  the  Government  gave  the  necessary  moral  or 
financial  support.  The  company  proposed  to  take  a 
party  of  American  business  men  on  a  cruise  around 
the  world  in  the  St.  Louis,  formerly  a  well-known 
trans-Atlantic  liner,  and  to  take  along  a  collection 
of  samples  to  be  displayed  at  various  ports — a  sort  of 
traveling  exposition  to  show  the  foreigners  what 
we  had  to  sell  and  bring  our  manufacturers  and  ex¬ 
porters  in  direct  personal  contact  with  prospective 
foreign  customers. 

But  those  who  stood  to  gain  most  by  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  were  only  lukewarm  at  best  in  backing  it  up, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Government  and  the 
banks.  So  it  was  abandoned.  Something  similar 
was  put  under  way  in  Great  Britain  a  while  ago 
and  has  been  strongly  supported. 

.  The  British  get  foreign  trade  by  going  after  it 
m  a  broad-gauge  way,  and  we  will  have  to  follow- 
their  example  if  we  want  to  compete  with  them. 
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Coal  Stocks  at  the  Opening  of  1922. 


Industrial  Users  of  Bituminous  Have  Slightly  Less  Tonnage  on  Hand  January  1 
Than  on  November  1,  and  Retailers  Have  Less  Anthracite. 


tons  were  steam  sizes.  Complete  statistics  of  the 
quantity  in  storage  on  January  1st  are  not  available, 
but  returns  so  far  received  indicate  a  slight  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  and  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  tonnage  of  steam  sizes.  The  total  tonnage 
appears  to  be  a  little  larger  than  on  November  1st. 

Anthracite  on  Lake  Docks. 

The  quantity  of  anthracite  on  the  upper  lake  docks 
as  of  January  1st  was  practically  the  same  as  on 


At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  bituminous  con¬ 
sumers  had  on  hand  approximately  47,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  This  was  about  a  million  tons  less  that  the 
revised  figure  of  stocks  on  November  1st.  While 
much  above  the  low  mark  of  June,  1920,  it  was  still 
16,000,000  tons,  or  25  per  cent  below  the  maximum 
of  63,000,000  tons  reached  on  the  day  of  the  Armistice. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  quantity  of  soft 
coal  in  commercial  storage  is  given  for  the  14  dates 
of  record : 


Estimated  Total  Commercial  Stocks  of  Bituminous  Coal  in  the 

October  1,  1916,  to  January  1,  1922.0 
(Net  tons) 


October  1,  1916 . 

October  1,  1917 . 

July  15,  1918 . 

October  1,  1918 . 

Day  of  the  Armistice 

January  1,  1919 . 

April  1,  1919 . 

March  1,  1920 . 

June  1,  1920 . 

January  1,  1921 . 

April  1,  1921 . 

August  1,  1921 . 

November  1,  1921.... 
January  1,  1922 . 


from  25  to  29  million 
“  26  to  30 

“  38  to  42 

“  58  to  60 

“  62  to  64 

“  57  to  59 

38  to  42 

22  to  27 

18  to  23 

42  to  48 

36  to  42 

38  to  44 

45  to  51 

44  to  50 


United  States 


.  .  probably  27,000,000 

it 

28,100,000 

it 

39,700,000 

ti 

59,000,000 

a 

63,000,000 

a 

57,900,000 

a 

40,400,000 

a 

24,000,000a 

“ 

20,000,000a 

tt 

45,800,0001? 

tt 

39,500,0001? 

u 

41,100,0001? 

a 

48,500,0001? 

n 

47,500,0001? 

CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Bituminous  Continues  to  (.limb  Steadily 
Recovery  in  Anthracite  Tonnage. 

Bituminous  production  increased  no  less  than  835,- 
000  tons  during  the  week  ending  January  28th  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  week.  The  output  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  for  the  same  period  in  1919  and  1921, 
and  was  only  13  per  cent,  below  the  high  point  at¬ 
tained  last  October,  when  the  railroad  strike  scare 
was  on.  Tonnage  has  been  strongly  on  the  up-grade 
ever  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  bituminous  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 


r - Net^  Tons - ' 

Week  ending  1922  1921 

January  7  .  7,476,000  9,633,000 

January  14  . 8,302,000  9,936,000 

Tanuary  21  . 8,791,000  9,184,000 

January  28  . 9,626,000  8,570,000 


Anthracite  Production. 

Production  of  anthracite  recovered  during  the 
week  ending  January  28th,  but  activity  in  the  re¬ 
gion  was  still  far  below  the  maximum.  The  out¬ 
put  for  several  weeks  past  is  shown  in  the  following 
comparative  statement : 


t - Net  Tons 

Week  ending  1922  1921 

January  7  . 1,242,000  1,597,000 

January  14  . 1,643,000  1,895,000 

January  21  1,443,000  1,819,000 

January  28  . 1,607,000  1,999,000 


COAL  USERS  ORGANIZE 


(a)  Coal  in  transit  not  included,  (b)  Subject  to  revision. 

Soft  Coal  on  Upper  Lake  Docks. 

Bituminous  coal  carried  in  storage  on  the  lake 
docks  is  treated  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  in 
transit.  This  is  necessary  because  it  fluctuates  so 
greatly  from  season  to  season,  but  of  course  no 
count  of  stocks  is  complete  without  a  reference  to  it. 

The  Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  very  courteously  furnished  the  following 
data  showing  the  total  bituminous  tonnage  on  hand 
at  commercial  distributing  docks  on  Lakes  Superior 


and  Michigan : 

Date  Net  Tons 

August  1,  1921  .  8,188,639 

November  1,  1921 .  8,824,297 

January  1,  1922  .  7,150,654 


These  figures  are  exclusive  of  coal  on  private  docks 
of  industrial  concerns,  such  as  the  copper-  and 
iron-mining  companies  of  Northern  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  The  stocks  of  these  latter  companies, 
however,  are  included  in  the  commercial  storage. 

Anthracite. 

The  general  course  of  stocks  of  anthracite  in  the 
possession  of  retail  coal  merchants  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table  based  upon  reports  from  648 
dealers  on  each  of  the  10  dates  shown.  From  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  December  1st  the  retailers  continued  to 
fill  up  their  stocks  of  anthracite,  and  on  the  latter 
date  averaged  50  days’  supply.  In  December  de¬ 
liveries  exceeded  receipts,  and  the  supply  declined 
to  44  days.  It  was,  however,  considerably  larger 
than  at  any  time  of  record  during  1919  or  1920. 


November  1st.  The  Northwestern  Dock  Operators’ 
Association  is  the  authority  for  the  following  state¬ 


ment  : 

Date  Net  Tons 

August  1,  1921 .  1,090,258 

November  1,  1921 .  1,316,070 

January  1,  1922 .  1,331,507 


The  quantity  of  anthracite  in  cars  at  tidewater 
and  at  the  rail  gateways  to  New  England,  as  of 
January  1st,  was  not  unusual. 

Higher  Anthracite  Royalties  Proposed. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Feb.  9. — Coal  royalties  on  the 
Gilbert  and  Wentz  estates,  in  Schuykill  County,  will 
net  the  owners  $80,000  a  year  on  a  minimum  produc¬ 
tion  of  200,000  tons,  if  an  agreement  filed  in  court  is 
approved. 

The  royalties  are  50  cents  a  ton  for  chestnut  size 
and  above  that:  42  cents  on  pea  coal,  31  cents  on 
buckwheat,  15  cents  on  rice,  10  cents  on  barley  and 
5  cents  on  culm. 

While  this  is  a  considerable  increase  on  old  rates, 
it  is  far  lower  than  the  royalty  rates  on  coal  received 
by  the  Girard  Estate  on  its  lands  in  Schuykill  County, 
which  are  based  on  the  selling  price  of  coal. 

The  owners  of  the  tract  are  the  John  Gilbert  and 
Conrad  Wentz  heirs,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Sheafer  Estate 
of  Pottsville. 

The  land  comprises  424  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
thickest  coal  veins  in  the  anthracite  region,  just  north 
of  the  Broad  Mountain. 


Anthracite  in  Yards  of  a  Selected  List  of  Retail  Coal  Dealers  (a) 


Date  Net  Tons  Days  Supply  b 

1919 —  Jan.  1 .  988,787  36 

Apr.  1  .  856,325  31 

1920—  Mar.  1 .  810,413  21 

June  1 .  . .  601,252  15 

1921—  Jan.  1  .  754,358  24 


nate  Net  Tons  Days  Supply  b 

1921 —  Apr.  1  .  1,229,915  36 

Aug  1  .  1,612,319  50 

Nov  1  .  1,486,522  47 

Dec.  1  .  1,596,143  50 

1922 —  Jan.  1  .  1,377,602  44 


(a)  Based  cn  statements  from  648  identical  dealers  who 
(61  Calculated  at  current  rate  of  delivery  to  consumers, 


reported  on  each  date, 
which  varies. 


On  November  1,  1921,  the  producers  of  anthra¬ 
cite  had  in  storage  at  eastern  points  a  total  of 
4,487,671  gross  tons,  of  which  1,768,091  tons  were 
domestic  sizes  (including  pea  coal),  and  2,719,580 


Most  of  the  employes  of  the  Sewanee  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  at  Coalmont,  Tenn.,  have  accepted  a  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  1917  basis  and  the  mines  have  resumed 
operations  after  a  short  shut-down. 


Anthracite  Coal  Consumers’  Association 
Wants  Cheaper  and  Better  Coal. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Consumers’  Association,  Inc., 
has  been  organized  in  New  York  city  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  helping  the  public  obtain  cheaper  and 
better  coal. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  ;  Charles  C.  Heffley,  a  real  estate  man,  is  vice- 
president,  and  the  secretary  is  Charles  S.  Allen, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York.  George  Gordon  Battle 
is  general  counsel.  Prominent  real  estate  men  are 
on  the  advisory  committee.  Headquarters  are  at  90 
West  street. 

The  objects  of  the  new  organization  are  summarized 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  its  charter : 

“(a)  To  foster  and  promote  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  anthracite  coal. 

“(b)  To  promote  means  for  improving  the  quality 
of  anthracite  coal. 

“(c)  To  take  all  just  and  lawful  means  to  reduce 
the  freight  rates  and  other  transportation  charges,  by 
both  rail  and  water,  and  to  eliminate  all  unjust,  un¬ 
reasonable  and  discriminatory  transportation  rates 
and  charges  on  coal. 

“(d)  To  secure  the  freedom  of  the  association’s 
members  from  unjust  and  unlawful  exactions. 

“(e)  To  gather  and  disseminate  to  its  members 
accurate  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  quality, 
conditions  of  mining,  transportation  and  price  of 
anthracite  coal. 

“(f)  To  use  all  lawful  means  to  bring  about  the 
application  of  ‘seasonal  freight  rates’  on  coal.” 


The  Boyce  Coal  Co.,  of  Madisonville,  Ky.,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  Liabilities  are  listed  at 
$31,101  ;  assets,  $40,332.  The  company  has  been  op¬ 
erating  a  mine  three  miles  from  Madisonville. 


The  Maurer  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Patton,  Pa.,  will 
act  as  sole  agents  for  the  output  of  the  Glasgow  Coal 
Co.’s  new  mine  at  Glasgow,  Cambria  County. 


John  J.  Murphy  and  John  G.  Douglas  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  retail  coal  business  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y., 
under  the  name  of  Murphy  &  Douglas. 
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SURPLUS  MINE  LABOR 

An  Important  Factor  in  Causing  Unrest  and 

Keeping  Coal  Prices  Up. 

In  a  recent  article  dealing  with  mineral  resources 
of  the  world  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ment  on  the  coal  situation,  his  remarks  on  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  mines  and  miners  referring  particularly  to 
bituminous : 

“Our  big  problem  with  regard  to  coal  is  the  domes¬ 
tic  problem.  That  came  out  at  the  unemployment 
conference.  Our  trouble  in  the  United  States  is  that 
we  only  use  the  miners  about  two-thirds  ,  of  their 
time.  We  have  too  many  coal  mines  and  too  many 
coal  miners.  WJien  one  of  the  labor  representatives 
suggested,  as  they  have  suggested  so  often,  the  thirty- 
hour  week  as  the  solution  of  the  problem,  I  repeated 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  thirty-hour  week 
is  not  the  cure  for  our  coal  troubles  but  it  is  the 
disease  itself. 

^  “That  is  the  trouble  with  the  price  you  and  I  pay. 
So  much  of  the  time  we  are  using  the  miners  only 
thirty  hours  a  week,  and  whether  they  are  used 
thirty  hours  a  week  or  two  hundred  days  a  year 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  days  a  year,  we 
must  pay  them  for  a  year’s  wages  whether  it  is  in 
terms  of  two  hundred  days  or  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  days  or  whatever  tonnage  they  mine;  they 
must  earn  a  year’s  living  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

A  Serious  Economic  Waste. 

I  won  t  make  any  comparison  with  the  criticism 
that  is  often  made  of  our  standing  army,  but  you 
can  figure  it  out  yourselves  that  we  have  a  standing 
army  that  is  doing  absolutely  no  good  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  life,  that  army  of  coal  miners,  and  that  army 
is  here  in  numbers  beyond  the  needs  of  any  one.  So 
the  problem  in  coal  that  we  face  is  that  of  unem¬ 
ployment  or  part-time  employment.  That  is  why  the 
cost  of  coal  is  so  high. 

One  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  anthracite 
field  was  telling  me  that  in  1898  his  average  wage 
on  his  payroll  was  15  cents  per  hour.  Now  it  is  be¬ 
tween  70  and  80  cents  per  hour,  the  same  kind  of 
men  and  the  same  kind  of  work.  You  must  expect 
coal  to  cost  more  now  than  it  did  then.  I  have 
heard  ' several  similar  figures  given  with  regard  to 
the  bituminous  district.  The  wage  per  hour  or  ton 
of  .coal  has  increased  four  or  five  times. 

“Why  I  mention  this  isn’t  because  you  or  I  pur¬ 
chase  ten  or  fifteen  tons  a  year,  but  because  the  cost 
of  coal  is  the  beginning  of  so  many  industries,  that  is, 
the  cost  of  coal  is  the  first  item  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  There  is  coal  hidden  in  the  composition 
of  almost  everything  on  the  market  that  we  buy.” 


How  They  Do  It  in  Maryland. 

While  many  of  the  miners  in  the  Georges  Creek 
region  are  willing  to  work  at  the  reduced  scale 
offered  by  the  operators,  they  are  usually  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  others  who  favor  a  stand-pat  pol¬ 
icy.  One  report  states  that  two  men  who  accepted 
work  at  the  80-cent  mining  rate  are  now  in  the  Frost- 
burg  Hospital  as  a  consequence  of  arguments  used 
by  the  union  miners,  and  several  others  have  been 
convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways. 

.  0ne  was  persuaded  not  to  work  as  a  “scab”  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  placing  a  rope  around  his  neck 
and  promising  him  suspension  from  duty  and  an 
overhead  beam.  Another  was  tossed  from  a  bridge 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  work.  Arguments  of  sim¬ 
ple  manual .  character  were  used  on  others.  There 
have  been  six  of  these  cases  within  a  week. 

The  union  men  make  no  secret  of  this ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  openly  avow  it  and  say  they  want  the 
facts  spread  broadcast  as  a  warning.  It  is  said  the 
appeal  not  to  work  for  less  than  the  union  scale  has 
been  so  strong  that  very  few  of  the  transgressors 
have  held  out. 


NEW  SCALE  ADOPTED 

Morgantown  Operators  Will  Make  Drastic 
Wage  Reduction  on  April  1st. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  9.— Mine  workers’ 
wages  in  this  field  will  be  reduced  from  31  to  54 
per  cent  on  April  1st,  according  to  a  decision  arrived 
at  by  the  operators  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Pittsburgh. 
An  announcement  issued  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Monongahela  Coal  Association  here  says: 

1  he  Monongahela  Coal  Association,  which  includes 
the  producing  companies  operating  approximately  65 
bituminous  coal  mines  in  the  Morgantown  district 
of  West  Virginia,  has  adopted  a  new  wage  scale,  to 
become  effective  upon  the  termination  of  the  existing 
scale. 

In  arriving  at  this  slfele,  the  operators  have  had 
due  regard  for  all  pertinent  conditions,  and  believe 
that  it  is  eminently  fair  and  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

“The  insistence  on  the  retention  of  the  high  wage 
scale  makes  it  impossible  for  the  operators  in  this 
district  to  dispose  of  their  product  in  competition 
with  other  coal  producing  districts  where  wages  and 
>rates  are  much  lower,  and  with  districts  whose 
workers  have  voluntarily  accepted  wage  reductions 
consistent  with  market  conditions.  The  public  wants 
the  miners  to  be  justly  paid  and  the  public  wants  its 
coal  at  fair  prices. 

The  New  Rates. 

“With  this  in  view,  the  operators  of  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Coal  Association  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  scale  : 

“Pick  mining,  rooms  and  pillars,  60  cents  a  net  ton, 
entries  66  cents;  cutting,  rooms  and  pillars,  8  cents 
short  wall,  5  cents  archwall;  cutting,  entries,  9  cents 
short  wall,  6  cents  archwall ;  loading,  rooms  and 
pillars,  40  cents;  entries,  42  cents;  drivers,  $4.25; 
Motormen,  $4.35;  motormen  helpers,  $4.25;  trackmen' 
$4.25;  trackmen  helpers,  $4;  timbermen,  $4.25;  tim- 
bertnen  helpers,  $4;  pumpers,  $3.75;  trappers,  $2; 
bratticemen,  $4;  bratticemen  helpers,  $3.75;  shot 
firers,  $4.45;  cagers,  $4.25;  cagers  helpers,  $3.75; 
wi remen,  $4.25;  wiremen  helpers,  $4;  all  other  inside 
labor,  $3.75. 

“Blacksmith,  $4.75;  blacksmith  helpers,  $3.95; 
machinists,  $4.75;  machinist  helpers,  $3.95;  hoist  en¬ 
gineer,  $4.75;  dumper,  $3.75;  car  repairmen,  $4.25; 
car  repairmen  helpers,  $3.75 ;  tipplemen,  $3 ;  greasers, 
$3;  all  other  outside  labor,  $3.” 


Rail  Union  to  Mine  Coal. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers  will  organize  a  $1,000,000  co-operative 
company  to  buy  or  develop  coal  mines  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  Boone  County,  W.  Va.  The  scheme 
is  also  said  to  include  the  opening  of  retail  yards 
in  various  cities  in  the  Middle  West.  Sale  of  stock 
will  be  confined  to  members  of  the  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods,  but.  it  is  not  clear  whether  coal  will  be  sold 
only  to  railroad  men  or  if  business  will  be  solicited 
from  the  general  public. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  mines  will  employ 
only  union  labor.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
even  members  of  the  railroad  unions  will  buy  the 
coal  if  they  find  the  price  asked  is  higher  than  that 
charged  by  regular  dealers  for  tonnage  produced  at 
non-union  operations. 

A  few  years  ago  the  engineers  organized  a  co-op¬ 
erative  bank  at  Cleveland,  which  is  still  in  existence. 
Evidently  the  Brotherhood  has  more  money  than 
it  knows  what  to  do  with  and  is  looking  around  for 
ways  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  It  would  be  hard 
to  think  of  a  surer  way  than  the  one  they  have  hit 
upon. 


ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

New  Inventions  May  Assist  in  Disposing  of 
Them  to  Better  Advantage. 

Although  the  anthracite  steam  sizes  are  in  good 
demand  just  at  present,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  some  or  all  of  these  sizes  are  in  oversupply  and 
it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  trade  if  a  more  dependable 
outlet  could  be  found  for  them.  The  public  would 
also  benefit  if  a  better  price  could  be  secured  for  the 
steam  coal,  as  that  would  enable  the  producers  to  sell 
the.  domestic  sizes  for  less.  A  writer  on  business 
topics  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  touches  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  fashion : 

The  way  to  make  the  small  sizes  more  valuable  is 
to  devise  grates  suitable  for  their  use  generally  or  to 
use  them  in  briqettes.  Both  of  these  methods  are 
practicable  but  unfortunately,  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  change  the  fuel  habits  of  a  people  as  their  food 
habits. 

“But  the  change  is  coming.  And  here  is  how  it  is 
coming  about : 

“In  Europe  they  use  briquettes  to  a  considerable 
“g"e;Jhey  are  comPeIled  to  do  so.  Germany  uses 
i&, 000,000  tons  of  her  coal  in  that  form  annually. 

The  great  trouble  with  briquettes  is  that  no  one 
thus  far  has  discovered  a  binder  that  is  smokeless. 
vAu  A,rnencan  1S  finicky.  Anthracite  is  smokeless. 
When  he  gets  an  anthracite  briquette  and  smoke  re- 
8Ults  he  objects  strenuously,  so  strenuously  that  he 
boycotts  it.  Ordinarily,  the  binder  has  been  coal-tar 
Pitch.  It  is  declared  that  one  of  the  students  long 
struggling  with  the  problem  has  devised  a  binder  that 
is  satisfactory  or  nearly  so.  It  produces  smoke,  but 
a  white,  not  a  black  smoke.  He  accomplished  this  it 
.  is  said,  by  using  a  heavier  oil,  but  in  smaller  per- 
centage  than  in  other  binders. 

Big  Claims  for  New  Furnace. 

Almost  as  important,  possibly  more  important,  is 
the  invention  of  a  new-style  furnace  for  the  home 
Some  remarkable  claims  are  made  for  this  furnace, 
they  would  seem  questionable  if  not  confirmed  by 
some  of  the  men  prominent  in  anthracite  circles.  In 
this  furnace  it  is  declared,  the  small  sizes  of  coal  can 
be  used  with  as  full  if  not  greater  efficiency  than  the 
big  turnace  burns  the  stove  sizes  now  used. 

The  anthracite  authorities  confess  there’s  a  big 
work  of  education  ahead  to  get  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  see  the  virtue  of  briquettes  and  to  install  the 
new-style  furnace,  but  they  appreciate  now  is  the 
time  tor  starting  it. 

“And  while  they  declare  there  is  decided  economy 
n  the  briquette  and  the  new-style  house  furnace, 
they  point  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  labor  costs 
m  mining.  Wages  now,  they  show,  are  higher  than 

w  ar  period  peak.  And  they  point  also  to  the 
great  increase  in  railroad  rates  and  in  charges  for 

distributing  coal  in  the  ritJpQ  'TLza  •  i 

C.  B  ,  Ine  Cltles-  they  are  worried, 

tso  are  the  people  who  pay  the  bills.” 

War  Department  Wants  Coal  Bids. 

Bids  for  furnishing  8,100  tons  of  mine-run  bitu- 

ZZrT lV°hVar,Snrmy  P°StS  Wi”  be  - 

bebruar>  15  by  the  Quartermaster  Supply  Officer 
First  avenue  and  59th  street,  Brooklyn. 

Tonnage  is  to  be  divided  as  follows :  2,000  tons  for 
delivery  at  the  Army  Supply  Base,  Brooklyn;  3,000 
£  f°f  C*mpT  Holabird,  Md.;  500  tons  for  Fort 

Arsenal  ’  J"  2’6°°  t0nS  f°r  the  Frankford 
-  rsenal.  Bids  are  also  wanted  on  400  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  egg  coal  for  Fort  Hancock.  The  bituminous 
specifications  call  for  coal  running  at  least  mS  in 

cent  in  ash^/0*  ^  24  PCr  Cent  in  voIatile>  10  per 

rLoLare!  Per  m  Sl"ph“r‘  5  **  cent 


-  h?  Buffalo  office  of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  Co.  has  been  moved  from  the  Marine  Trust 
Building  to  room  324  Prudential  Building 


Weekly  Bituminous  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads 

^TFOreign^?  England—  >, 

januaryL . . .  18.277  34,213  156.944  3^ 

{anuary  If  .  31.138  36,513  173  002  4’™? 

}anuary  21  .  13.910  39,452  193.814  50? 

January  28  .  18,132  25,299  153,777  3^7 


Other 

Coastwise 

8,197 

13,559 

14,656 

14,736 


Total 

220,748 

258,593 

267,633 

215,151 
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STATE  MAY  BUY  MINE 


Governor  ot  Alabama  Favors  Continuing  tbe 
Employment  of  Convict  Labor. 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  Feb.  8. — One  of  the  biggest 
ensations  in  the  history  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
n  Alabama  has  just  been  sprung  by  Governor 
I'homas  E.  Kilby  of  Alabama,  who,  through  the 
State  Board  of  Economy  ‘and  Control,  offers  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  bankrupt  Montevallo  Mining  Co.  for  $658,- 
XX).  The  state  proposes  to  assume  all  liabilities  of 
he  company,  given  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  as 
$574,048,  and  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
liabilities'  and  assets  to  the  company  in  cash. 

The  mines  of  the  Montevallo  company  have  been 
worked  by  convicts  leased  from  the  state.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  proposal  is  understood  to  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  convicts  in  the.  mines,  but 
working  them  under  direct  state  supervision. 

Coal  operators  look  with  disfavor  on  the  propo¬ 
sition,  contending  that  the  state  has  no  right  to 
enter  the  coal  mining  business  in  competition  with 
independent  operators,  and  claim  that  such  an  under¬ 
taking  would  seriously  affect  mining  industry. 

Prior  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Montevallo  Mining 
Co.  last  week,  approximately  300  state  prisoners  were 
worked  in  the  mines.  Alabama  laws  prohibit  the 
leasing  of  convicts  for  work  in  coal  mines  at  the 
end  of  1923,  but  the  Governor  and  his  advisers  con¬ 
tend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prohibit  the 
state  working  its  prisoners  in  its  own  mnes. 


Davis  Co.  Concentrates  Operations. 

A  dispatch  from  Cumberland  says  that  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  C'o.,  which  for  the  past  year  has  dis¬ 
tributed  its  orders  among  the  different  mines  as 
equitably  as  possible,  in  an  effort  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  all  its  employes,  has  now  found 
it  necessary  to  concentrate  working  forces  so  as  to 
effect  greater  economy. 

All  the  company’s  mines  in  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland  were  closed  down  indefinitely  on  February 
1,  with  the  exception  of  those  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  business  on  the 
books.  This  condition  will  continue,  the  announce¬ 
ment  states,  until  such  time  as  necessary  wage  ad¬ 
justments  can  be  agreed  upon  that  will  enable  the 
company  to  secure  and  maintain  business  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis. 


CONSOLIDATION  BUYS  MINES  COAL  RATES  MAY  STAND 


l  akes  Over  Carter  Properties  in  Pocahontas 
Region  and  Eastern  Kentucky. 

Rumors  that  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  was  about 
to  acquire  mining  property  in  the  smokeless  fields 
were  confirmed  this  week,  when  official  announcement 
was  made  of  the  purchase  of  the  Carter  Coal  Co., 
with  operations  in  the  Pocahontas  region  of  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia,  and  also  in  southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Nearly  40,000  acres  of  coal  land  is  involved 
•in  the  deal. 

The  West  Virginia  properties  of  the  Carter  Coal 
Co.  produced  371,543  tons  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1921,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Department  of  Mines.  George  L.  Carter,  of  Coal- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  was  president  of  the  company  prior 
to  the  recent  change  of  ownership. 

Before  it  acquired  the  Carter  holdings  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  had  operations  in  the  Georges  Creek  region,  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  the  Fairmont  region,  and  the 
Elkhorn  and  Millers  Creek  districts  of  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Now,  in  addition  to  its  Pocahontas  properties, 
it  has  acquired  a  foothold  in  another  part  of  eastern 
Kentucky. 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  purchase  says: 

“The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  the 
Carter  Coal  Co.  operating  in  the  Pocahontas  field  in 
West  Virginia  in  Knox  and  Bell  counties,  Kentucky, 
and  in  Tazewell  and  Buchanan  counties,  Virginia. 

“This  purchase  gives  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  the 
fee  ownership  of  approximately  18,000  acres  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal  in  West  Virginia  and  10,000  acres  in  Vir¬ 
ginia ;  also  11,500  acres  in  block  coal  in  Kentucky. 

“The  transaction  involves  the  immediate  taking 
over  of  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Carter 
properties  and  will  furnish  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  with  an  ample  supply  of  Pocahontas  coal  for  its 
domestic  markets  and  export  trade.  ’ 

The  Carter  interests  owned  four  mines  in  West 
Virginia,  three  in  Virginia  and  three  in  Kentucky. 
Their  combined  output  last  year  is  estimated  at  ap¬ 
proximately  1,250,000  tons. 

F.  K.  Day,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  district  of  the  Consolidation’s  West  Virginia 
division,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
new  division  created  as  a  result  of  the  Carter  pur¬ 
chase.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Pocahontas-New 
River  division,  and  its  operating  headquarters  will 
be  at  Coalwood,  W.  Va.,  about  six  miles  from  Welch. 

Steadiness  of  Anthracite  Tonnage. 


Railroads  Have  Made  Strong  Case  Against 
Any  Reduction  at  This  Time. 

From  the  way  it  looks  now,  those  who  have  been 
anticipating  a  freight  rate  reduction  on  coal  about 
April  1st  will  be  disappointed.  Railroad  executives 
and  others  who  are  opposed  to  an  early  change 
have  presented  such  strong  arguments  at  Washington 
that  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  order  a  general  reduction  in  coal 
freights  until  wages  are  reduced.  When  that  will 
be  is  extremely  uncertain. 

Secretary  Hoover  has  taken  the  part  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and,  being  a  recognized  spokesman  of  the 
Harding  administration,  his  views  are  apt  to  carry 
weight.  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  has 
stated  that  a  general  reduction  at  this  time  would 
imperil  the  country’s  entire  transportation  system. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  a  sweep¬ 
ing  cut  in  the  rates  on  coal  was  made  by  Daniel 
Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the  Commission. 
He  said  that  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  coal  freights 
would  reduce  the  revenues  of  his  road  by  $6,000,000. 

In  order  to  make  up  that  amount  of  money  out  of 
reduced  rates  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  road  to 
handle  20  per  cent,  more  tonnage  or  else  accept  a 
reduction  in  net  operating  income.  Mr.  Willard 
stated  that  his  road  did  not  have  the  facilities  and 
could  not  handle  that  increased  tonnage  if  it  were 
offered,  and  that  therefore  a  10  per  cent,  reduction 
would  mean  that  the  road  would  be  unable  to  earn 
as  much  money  at  a  reduced  rate,  even  if  that  rate 
did  succeed  in  stimulating  tonnage  to  the  extent  in¬ 
dicated. 

For  the  United  States  coal  and  coke  represents  40.6 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  tonnage  transported.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  rates  would  reduce  the  gross  revenut 
and  correspondingly  lower  the  net  revenue  of  the 
eastern  carriers  by  $49,323,000,  or  21.5  per  cent.,  and 
that  to  meet  such  a  loss-  in  net  revenue  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  movement  of  an  additional  tonnage  of  46,- 
000,000  tons  in  the  eastern  district  would  be  necessary. 

COAL  MEN  SWINDLED 


Brooklyn  Gang  Said  to  Have  Secured  $500,000 
From  Firms  in  Various  Cities. 


Mine  Fatalities-  in  1921. 

Accidents  at  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  in 
1921  resulted  in  a  smaller  loss  of  life  than  in  any 
year  since  1903,  according  to  a  report  just  compiled 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  Information  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  State  mine  inspectors  shows  a  total 
of  1,973  men  killed,  as  compared  with  2,271  in  the 
preceding  year,  a  reduction  of  298  fatalities  or  more 
than  13  per  cent. 

The  decrease  was  due  largely  however  to  the  fact 
that  the  bituminous  mines  employed  fewer  men  and 
worked  fewer  days.  For  every  million  tons  of  coal 
produced,  the  fatality  rate  for  the  past  year  was  3.99, 
while  for  1920  it  was  only  3.52. 

It  is  believed  that  irregular  operation  of  the  mines, 
while  resulting  in  fewer  lives  being  lost,  nevertheless 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  increased  accident 
ratio  on  the  basis  of  production.  Underground  opera- 
[  tions  tend  to  become  more  hazardous  during  periods 
j  of  idleness,  because  of  increased  likelihood  of  root 
falls,  gas  accumulations,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  lessening 
of  morale  of  the  workmen,  resulting  in  more  frequent 
i  accidents  when  the  men  return  to  work. 

The  year  was  remarkably  free  from  large  disasters, 
there  being  but  five  accidents  killing  five  or  more  men 
each,  resulting  in  a  total  of  34  deaths.  These  deaths 
|  constituted  but  1.7  per  cent  q  the  years  total  of  1973 
!  fatalities,  a  lower  record  than  for  any  year  during  the 
past  decade. 

I  _ _ 

P.  O.  Mclntire,  formerly  president  of  the  P.  O. 
Mclntire  Coal  Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the 
As  tel  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  as  vice-president,  ef¬ 
fective  February  10th. 


It  is  quite  a  notable  fact  that  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  average  of  anthracite  shipments  has  been 
68,000,000  tons  annually,  and  the  figure  has  varied 
little  from  that  amount  excepting  in  1909,  when  there 
was  a  period  of  suspension,  and  in  1917  and  1918 
when  there  was  war-time  activity  and  something 
more  than  coal  was  shipped  according  to  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  trade. 

Aside  from  the  unusual  features  of  those  three 
years,  the  tonnage  has  adhered  to  the  68,000,000 
amount  with  notable  uniformity,  and  there  seems  to 
be  increasing  reason  to  believe  that  it  represents 
the  normal  attainment  of  the  hard  coal  regions,  the 
amount  that  it  is  possible  to  get  out  with  consistent 
regard  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  during  a 
reasonable  number  of  years. 


Making  New  Anthracite  Size. 

Lansford,  Pa.,  Feb.  9.— The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co  is  trving  an  interesting  experiment  at 
Tamaqua  breaker  No.  14  in  the  preparation  of  its 
coal  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  practically 
ceased  to  buy  pea  coal,  some  changes  from  the  nor- 
mal  sizing  are  necessary. 

A  new  size  to  be  known  as  range  coal  is  being 
made,  containing  the  regular  chestnut  coal  and  part 
of  the  old  pea  coal,  the  balance  of  which  goes  into 
the  No.  1  buckwheat,  improving  that  size  consid¬ 
erably.  The  new  “range  coal”  will  be  sold  at  a 
price  somewhat  under  the  present  nut  price. 

The  Cos  Cob  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  has  been  launched 
at  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  by  James  F.  Duff,  Joseph  Chiapetti 
and  Joseph  Adgate. 


Cleveland,  Feb.  9. — Swindle  of  coal  companies  in 
various  cities  of  $500,000  by  worthless  credit  ratings 
was  revealed  by  federal  authorities  here,  following 
the  arrest  of  two  members  of  an  alleged  band  of 
fraudulent  coal  brokers  in  Brooklyn. 

The  men,  registered  as  Frank  L.  Matthews,  of 
Chicago,  and  Matthew  Luther,  of  Brooklyn,  were 
arrested  following  an  investigation  lasting  nearly  a 
year.  They  were  charged  with  using  the  mails  to 
defraud. 

The  band  is  said  by  the  federal  authorities  to  have 
operated  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Detroit, 
Columbus,  Youngstown  and  other  cities.  The  men 
are  alleged  to  have  operated  a  coal  and  material 
company  and  to  have  represented  it  as  a  branch  of 
a  company  in  Brooklyn. 

After  ordering  a  shipment  of  coal,  federal  authori¬ 
ties  say,  a  representative  of  this  company  would  in¬ 
tercept  it  in  transit  and  have  it  reconsigned  to  another 
city  where,  it  is  claimed,  it  would  be  sold  for  cash  at 
about  half  price. 

The  Cleveland  companies  were  victimized  out  of 
$100,000  according  to  federal  officials. 


A  coal  peddler  in  Jersey  City  was  fined  $110  a  few 
days  ago,  on  the  charge  of  a  weight  inspector  that 
a  load"  of  coal  he  delivered  weighed  only  1,700 
pounds,  although  the  customer  was  charged  for  a 
ton.  The  magistrate  imposed  a  $100  fine  for  short 
weight  and  an  additional  $10  for  failing  to  give  a 
receipt  when  the  delivery  was  made. 


Frank  M.  Merritt  has  bought  the  Dodge  &  Ern- 
hout  coal  business  at  Livingston  Manor,  N.  \ 
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Boston  Notes 


W.  M.  W.  Spring,  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  in  New  York  on  business  the  past  week. 

Swan  Hartwell,  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Inc., 
has  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  Florida.' 

R.  K.  Rogers,  sales  manager  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  the  coal  Helds 
of  Virginia. 

G.  G.  Wolkins,  of  the  Hanson  &  Parker  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  in  New  York  a  few  days  in  the 
interests  of  the  firm. 

Harry  N.  Matthews,  bituminous  sales  manager 
for  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J„  his  old  home  this  week,  attending  the 
funeral  of  his  father. 

Stephen  G.  Matthewson,  of  the  Spring  Coal 
Co.,  just  returned  frorq  a  trip  to  the  Virginia 
coal  fields  where  he  examined  some  properties, 
has  spent  a  few  days  in  Providence. 

At  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the  New  England 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  last  week,  W.  E. 
Macurda,  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  was  re¬ 
elected  president;  Leonard  F.  Leighton,  of  Car¬ 
bon  C.  &  C.  Co.,  vice-president,  and  R.  S.  Town¬ 
send,  secretary-treasurer  for  another  year. 

Benjamin  A.  Buzzell,  manager  of  the  Potts 
Run  Coal  Sales  Corporation,  which  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  Potts  Run  Coal  Co.,  has  opened  of¬ 
fices  of  his  own  at  18  Tremont  street,  Boston, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Benjamin  A.  Buzzell  & 
Co.,  handling  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  which  is  meeting  in 
a  three-day  session  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
of  this  city,  to  discuss  problems  of  the  trade,  is 
being  entertained  by  the  Coal  Exchange  of 
Boston.  The  National  Association  of  Secretaries 
of  Coal  Dealers’  Association  is  also  meeting  here 
at  the  same  time. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  these  organizations 
have  met  in  Boston.  Wallace  B.  Phinney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Coal  Exchange  and  William 
A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  are  a  committee  of  two, 
having  in  charge  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors. 
Following  a  dinner  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  the  associations  went  in  a  body  to 
a  theatre  to  enjoy  the  comedian,  Fred  Stone. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  produced  275,800 
tons  of  coal  in  January,  an  increase  of  60,600  tons 
over  December  output,  or  28  per  cent.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  3,300,000  tons  annually  and  compares 
with  1921  production  by  the  company  of  3,213,784 
tons.  In  the  seven  days  ended  January  31st,  1922, 
output  was  1636  cars,  an  average  of  233  daily. 

In  three  days  last  week,  production  ran  at  the 
rate  of  over  300  cars  daily,  or  at  the  rate  of 
450,000  tons  a  month. 

Negotiations  are  progressing  satisfactorily  be¬ 
tween  certain  shipping  interests  of  Boston,  among 
which  is  the  Warren  Transportation  Co.,  and  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  seven  coal  vessels  of  the  former  Coastwise 
Transportation  Co.  to  the  control  of  Boston  com¬ 
panies.  These  vessels,  which  have  been  used  in 
the  coal  trade  and  are  of  7,000  deadweight  tons 
each,  are  the  Bristol,  Coastwise,  Hampden,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Transportation. 
Their  addition  to  the  list  of  Boston-owned  fleets 
will  add  to  the  prestige  of  this  port. 

W.  A.  Clark,  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association,  has  announced  that  he  is  obtaining 
the  co-operation  of  water  transportation  lines  in 
the  endeavor  of  the  association  to  prevent  pilfer¬ 
ing  from  vessels  en  route,  by  having  all  barges 
sealed.  One  group  of  barge  line  managers,  he 
says,  have  gotten  together  and  promised  assist¬ 
ance  and  have  already  taken  the  case  to  the 
federal  authorities  and  police  departments  in  the 
various  harbors.  In  a  letter  to  coal  dealers  re¬ 
ceiving  by  water,  he  suggests  the  following  clause 
to  be  added  to  all  bills  of  lading:  “That  all  coal 
on  vessel  in  question,  whether  covered  under 


B/L  under  which  authority  it  is  then  in  transit, 
or  any  previous  B/L,  is  the  property  of  the  con¬ 
signee  to  whom  the  barge  is  enroute.” 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  announced  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week  a  reduction  of  50  cents  a  ton 
in  the  retail  price  of  best  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal,  making  the  new  price  $8.25  net  ton 
delivered.  This  cut  follows  one  of  50  cents  made 
on  December  1st,  1921,  bringing  the  price  to  $8.75. 
The  reduction  is  a  reflection  of  the  generally 
lower  prices  that  have  been  prevailing  for  some 
time  in  the  wholesale  market.  Moreover,  it  has 
generally  been  understood  that  the  $8.75  figurp 
was  merely  a  nominal  one  and  this  cut  brings  the 
retail  quotation  down  to  the  actual  market. 

A  strike  by  employes  of  textile  manufacturing 
companies,  because  of  a  cut  of  20  per  cent  in 
wages,  effective  February  13th,  may  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  consumption  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  in  New  England  the  next  few  weeks 
and  possibly  longer.  The  mills,  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  Rhode  Island  concerns  in  a 
wage  reduction,  are  the  most  important  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  including  Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co., 
and  several  large  Massachusetts  units  embracing 
the  Bliss-Fabyan  chain.  A  great  many  of  these 
mills  supplement  their  water  power  by  the  use 
of  soft  coal. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


George  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  portion  of  this  week  in  Indiana. 

D.  H.  Jenks,  of  the  Producers  Coal  Co.,  visited 
the  coal  districts  of  West  Virginia  last  week. 

N.  D.  Bachman,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  month  in  Florida,  accompanied  by  his 
family. 

Ed.  L.  Avent,  resident  manager  of  the  Bewley- 
Darst  Co.,  is  confined  to  his  home  with  an  attack  of 
pneumonia. 

P.  H.  Burlingham,  of  Burlingham  Bros.,  is  back 
from  a  business  visit  to  New  \ork  and  other  cities 
of  the  East. 

Robert  Field,  a  well  known  coal  jobber  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  coal  colony 
on  Monday. 

W.  E.  Tishue,  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  Mc¬ 
Donald,  W.  Va.,  was  mingling  in  Cincinnati  coal 
circles  on  Monday. 

W.  H.  Kerruish,  representative  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.  at  Toledo,  was  a  visitor  at  the  home  office 
for  a  few  days  this  week. 

Judge  Joseph  W.  Twohy,  who  has  been  in  one  of 
the  Cincinnati  hospitals  for  a  few  weeks  past  with 
a  bad  leg,  was  able  to  get  back  to  his  office  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  opened  a  sell¬ 
ing  office  in  Detroit,  with  G.  W.  Learning,  who  has 
been  assistant  to  resident  manager  N.  L.  Mahan  at 
the  Cincinnati  office,  in  charge. 

The  Tuttle-Puritan  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  the 
Union  Trust  Building  to  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Union 
Central  Building.  The  Southeastern  Coal  Co.  now 
occupies  offices  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  latter 
building. 

Wm.  H.  Schilderink,  who  formerly  was  in  charge 
of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.  and 
more  recently  was  resident  manager  for  the  A.  Y. 
Malcolmson  Coal  Co.,  has  .gone  to  Chicago  to  be¬ 
come  manager  of  country,  sales  for  the  Taylor  Coal 
Co. 

Joseph  N.  Briscoe  has  resigned  as  coal  manager 
and  George  E.  Crosby  as  domestic  coke  manager  with 
Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.  The  coal  department  of  the 
firm  mentioned  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  C.  Layne. 
Mr.  Briscoe,  it  is  reported,  will  form  a  new  coal 
jobbing  concern. 

B.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  who  is  also  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Clarefield7Jellico  Co.,  was  at  Morgantown,  N.  C., 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  latter  company  this  week 
and  stopped  off  in  the  Pineville  district  of  Kentucky 
on  his  way  back  to  look  at  a  mining  property. 


W.  E.  Watson 

W.  E.  Watson,  president  of  the  recently  organized 
Monongahela  Coal  Association,  was  born  in  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio.  He  entered  the  coal  industry  in  1906. 
becoming  affiliated  with  the  shipping  and  billing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  at  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  continuing  that  connection  until  1909,  when 
he  organized  the  Rosebud  Fuel  Co.,  producers  and 
sellers  of  high-grade  coal. 

In  1913  he  purchased  for  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve¬ 
land^  Coal  Co.  the  interests  of  the  Parker  Run  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  at  Rivesville,  Wf  Va.,  together  with 
other  coal  acreage,  acquiring  in  the  aggregate  some 
3,000  acres  of  Sewickley  coal  land.  Due  to  Mr. 
Watson’s  efforts  the  project  was  financed  by  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Ohio  banks.  In  1917  the  Rosebud  Fuel  Co. 
sold  its  mining  properties  but  continued  buying  and 
selling  coal.  The  company  discontinued  its  business 
entirely  in  1918  and  Mr.  Watson  devoted  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal 
Co. 

1  he  capacity  of  the  Parker  Run  mine  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  &  Cleveland  Goal  Co.  now  is  750,000  tons 
against  60,000  tons  in  1913  and  300,000  tons  in  1919. 
Mr.  Watson  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

Farmers  around  New  England,  N.  D.,  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  State,  have  been  negotiating 
with  South  Dakota  farmers  whereby  the  former  will 
trade  lignite  coal  for  corn. 

The  Leighton  Fuel  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  G.  A.  Leighton  is  president;  R.  A.  Leighton, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  and  J.  F.  Buchanan, 
secretary. 

John  Canfield,  a  coal  truck  driver  at  Brainerd, 
Minn.,  is  credited  with  having  unloaded  over  28  tons 
of  coal,  shoveling  from  the  car  to  the  truck  and  un¬ 
loading  at  delivery  points  in  one  nine-hour  day.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  he  boxed  a  few  rounds,  then 
went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  plunge,  to  dinner, 
and  then  to  a  business  college  where  he  is  taking  a 
night  course. 

Speaking  upon  Senator  Kenyon’s  plan  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  coal  business  by  classifying  it  as  a  public 
utility,  Ivan  Bowen  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  declared  that  this  would 
work  toward  higher  rather  than  lower  prices.  He 
points  out  that  prices  would  be  made  high  by  the 
poorly  operated  mines,  and  that  competition  would 
be  eliminated.  Instead,  Mr.  Bowen  would  regulate 
the  business  as  one  aligned  with  public  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  system  of  licensing  operators  and  dealers. 
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Coal  Production  of  Fairmont  Region  by  Companies 


the  West  Virginia 


Below  are  figures,  furnished  by 
howing  the  output  of  coal  mining  companies  operating  in 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  1920  and 

Harrison  County. 


Department  of 
the  Fairmont 


Mines, 

district 


1921: 


or 


Address 


Allied 

'Alpha 

Antlpr 


Company 

Coal  Co.,  Fairmont 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton, 
Antler  Coal  Cc 
'Aurora  Coal  Co. 

,  Balkan  Coal  Co., 

; Barbe  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown. . 

Barrackville  Colliery  Co.,  Fairmont. 
Bethlehem  Coal  Co.,  Shinnstoi 
Big  Four  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont 
Bingamon  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont 
Boggess  Wilson  Coal  Co.,  Shinnston. 

Bower  Coal  Co.,  Mabscott . 

Britt,  Horner  &  Craig,  Clarksburg  . 

By-Products  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont - 

Calif.  Coal  Co.,  Lost  Creek . 

Cambria  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  O . 

Catherine  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Central  Fairmont  Coal  Co..  Clarksbu 
Collieries  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 


Champion 


Pa. 


Connellsville,  Pa. 


Connellsville  Hygrade  Coal  Co 

Consolidation  Coal  Co,  New  tone . 

Coon  Run  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Corona  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg.....;.. . . 

Cortright,  Comog.  Collieries  Co.,  Fairmont 

Cummings  &  Bower  Coal  Co . 

Dale  Coal  Co . 

Dodge  Coal  Co . . .  963 

Dawson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg .  _08,yoo 

Despard  Fuel  Co.,  Fairmont . ' '  .  Vi  w 

Eastern  Utilities  Coal  Co.,  Lost  Creek .  71bZZ 

Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation,  New  York .  22KJ7 

Elliott  Coal  Co.,  Clay .  iaVqq 

Ethyl  Corporation,  Clarksburg .  ’ 

Everett  Coal  Co.,  Haywood.... . . 

Fairmont  Mining  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Farnum  Coal  Co . 

Fleming  &  Crane. . , . * 

Fairmont  &  Baltimore  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Adamston... 


1919 

1920 

31,242 

22,792 

29,400 

32,828 

15,428 

36,845 

26,781 

7,311 

8,218 

49,711 

82,603 

15,028 

18,665 

8,011 

27,362 

21,305 

152,624 

158,892 

24,448 

69,615 

68,015 

25,900 

2,871 

32,778 

27,609 

.,049,568 

1,310,639 

24,435 

26,000 

66,390 

50,750 

18,000 

229.790 

19,262 

59,975 

153,003 

11,338 


1921 

5,085 

41,519 

18,495 

10,646 

’  740 
63,893 
4,907 
10,918 

'  6,528 
90,616 
2,550 
25,480 
185.797 
63,983 

59,346 

45,478 

1,503,134 


70.083 

2,500 

6,230 

7,000 

226.234 

38.051 

108,697 

147,628 


Company  Address 

Paleb  Coal  Co.,  Grafton...... . 

Penn  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

Pennceco  Coal  Co.,  New  York . 

Pine  Bluff  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont....... . . 

Prunty  Real  Estate  Coal  Co.,  Wolf  Summit. 

Raybert  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Ross  F.  Stout  &  Bros.,  Mt.  Clare . 

Ryan  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont..... . 

Robinson  &  Hardesty  Coal  Co . 

R.  &  S.  Coal  Co . 

Savara  Coal  Co . ••• . 

Shady  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Shinnston . • 

Shoemaker,  G.  M.,  &  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Smith  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale,  Pa . 

Stone  &  Scott  Coal  Co.,  Shinnston . 

Thermal  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Ursula  Coal  Co.,  Grafton . q7'™i 

Virginia  Maryland  Coal  Corp.,  Richmond,  Va. . .  9/ 

Winchester  Coal  Co.,  Enterprise. . . 

Wyatt-Bingamon  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg, 


1919 

1920 

18,035 

32,797 

31,939 

37,198 

25,094 

40,403 

44,628 

11,150 

8,200 

23,760 

47,552 

38,902 

9,104 

. 

30,546 

17,427 

25,000 

21.000 

39,813 

57,277 

19,500 

18,122 

97,381 

129,464 

21,765 

8,343 

27,753 

28,372 

Thos.  Love  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Union  Gas  Coal  Co . 

Washington  Irving  Coal  Co. 
Young  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg. 


Marion  County. 


47.276 

Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg .  41248 

Fort  Clark  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg .  Tqijg 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 


Fort  Clark  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg 

T.i  '"‘“1  Co.,  Clar.^^^-.-o .  c  nnn 

Francis,  T.  J.,  Coal  Co.,  Glendale .  jlfUU 

Francois  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Franklin  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg.... 

Freeinont  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  . . ...  • 

Gainers  Run  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

Grasselli  Chemical  Co., 

H.  N.  Hough  Coal  Co . 

Hood  Coal  Co . 

Howard,  Guthery  &  Co...... .  iceeo? 

Harrv  B.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

Haywood  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Shinnston .  1U,08U 

Hutton  Coal  Co . 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg.. .  Q4»R 

Hughes  Coal  Co.,  Meadowbrook .  • 

Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Lambert  Run  Coal  Co.,  Meadowbrook.  . 3U 

Long,  J.  E„  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Clarksburg .  U337 

.  Long  C.  M.  Co.,  New  York . 

Long  Fuel  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Lost  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg.. 

W.  H.  McWhorter . .  264445 

Madeira-Hill  Clark  Coal  Co.,  Wilsonburg .  204,448 

Marbelle  C.  M.  Co.,  Mallory . 

J.  M.  MacDonald  C.  M.  Co .  6^107 

Marion  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg . 

Marshall  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Martin  &  Meredith,  Fairmont... 

Mason  &  Mason  Coal  Co . 

Melrose  Coal  Co . 


38,726 


■*-  .  AO  OX? 

Meadowbrook  .  4y,zoz 


82,410 

15,082 


17,437 

14,221 

11,654 

9,104 

58,959 

49,219 

41,939 

76,454 

57,643 

80,847 

59,347 

114,761 

55,528 

41,721 

32,850 

18,721 

29,806 

13,266 

59,210 

17,947 

18,000 

. 

6,632 

59,256 

161,873 

92,735 

23,513 

12,063 

3,555 

77.344 

149,948 

53,235 

40,652 

618,697 

545,415 

3,536 

10.598 

72.396 

43.911 

14,30? 

8.723 

134,444 

112,673 

75,735 

25,920 

21,203 

0.411 

7,653 

13,543 

15,762 

36,731 

62,838 

58,963 

2,322 

61,863 

86,938 

5,625 

. 

2,053 

7,208 

11,806 

151,065 

268,290 

1,523,237 

1,766,703 

769 

12,588 

34,961 

30,712 

242,152 

245,709 

9,377 

246,774 

217,425 

6,197 

12,416 

17,037 

10,874 

31,141 

45,540 

45,061 

623,223 

582,703 

p'"  .  120,369 

.  9,816 


143.819 

19,024 

9.423 

62,367 

90,401 


Michael  Coal  Co.... 


32,234 


Monogah  Fuel  Co.,  Fairmont..... .  77  678 

Montfair  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia .  35  522 

Mt.  Clare  Colliery  Co.,  Mt.  Clare .  10,392 

Mudlick  Coal  Co.,  Shinnston . 

Nay  &  Hardesty,  Shinnston . 

New  Superior  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Oak  Point  Coal  Co . 


12,059 


53,904 

54,697 

40,546 

13,535 

5.250 

13,719 


136,380 

58.480 

53.386 

25,366 

81,648 

10.417 

9,817 

6,962 

74,758 

72,445 

57,281 

5,340 


16,585 

11,718 


Amos  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Aerford  C.  M.  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa . 

Arkwright  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont  . 

Barrickville  Coal  Co . 

Bethlehem  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . . . 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Butcher  Coal  Co . * . 

Catawba  Coal  Co.,  Catawba.. . 

Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  Rivesville.. - 

Connellsville  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Consumers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore . 

Davis  &  Manley . •  •  •  •  . . . " 

Dawson  Connellsville  Collieries  Co.,  Dawson,  Pa. 

East  Side  Utility  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Fairmont  &  Fairview  Coal  Co.,  Copen . 

Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Fairmont  Gas  Coal  Co 
Four  States  Coal  Co., 

Francois  Coal  Co.,  Cl; 

Greater  Fairmont  Investment  Co. 

Harry  B.  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburf 
Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg.. 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensbur 
Leson  Coal  Co 
Liberty  Mining  Co.,  Grafton 
Locust  Point  Coal  Co 
McCoy  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont 

Monongahela  Powder  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Monongahela  Power  &  Ry.  Co.,  Fairmont. 

Montfair  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  England  Fuel  &  Trans.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Norway  Coal  Co.,  Fairmon 
Nuzum  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont 
Penn.-Mary  Coal  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Philips  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Prunty  Real  Estate  Coal  Co.,  Walton. 

Rivesville  Coal  Co.,  Rivesville . 

Robinson  Coal  Co.,  Flemington . 

Salvatore  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Shamrock  Fuel  Co.,  Tazewell,  Va... 

Stone  &  Scott  Coal  Co . 

Troll  Coal  Co . . 

Virginia  &  Pittsburg  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fai 

West  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Winfield  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Monongahela  County. 

American  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . \\  kkc> 

Anchor  C.  M.  Co.,  Cleveland .  u> 

Andrew  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa .  '  ’ '  "  ' 

Antler  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont .  U’  ' 

A.  L.  Black  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Barbara  Coal  Co . 

Beechwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

By-Products  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Byrne  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Scottdale . 

B.  E.  Cress  Coal  Co . 

Cass  Hill  Coal  Co . . 


6,739 

5,971 

10,665 

10,194 

.  .  159,117 

223,660 

9,426 

7,476 

ss..  717,590 

518,371 

54,696 

53,740 

13,387 

16,669 

29,000 

42,000 

40,886 

36,335 

11,970 

38,158 

351,242 

392,409 

24,400 

17,277 

9,432 


39,366 

32,464 

36,137 

14,843 


21,389 


1921 

20,117 

43,800 

29,226 


24,002 

11,085 

2,566 

4,625 


11,418 

36,300 

8,455 

104,825 

7,172 

12,763 

5,633 

14,837 

22,800 

6,587 


28,492 

104,173 

6,092 

59,115 

408,270 

8,683 

17,247 

8,500 

301,060 

2,027,169 

5,000 

8,891 

16,209 

2,750 

295,001 

17,433 

174,191 

10,200 

23,611 

31,947 

145,293 

12,223 

24,000 

2,200 

4,896 

15,343 

220,353 

542,497 

’  8,790 

11,131 

42.154 

24,462 

26,714 

9,070 

3,850 

12,737 

349,060 

11,125 


49,593 

35,934 

38,845 

21,375 

40,609 

6,019 

11.766 

54,420 

11,359 

52,007 

4,802 

7,050 
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Company  Address 

:  naplm  Collieries  Co.,  Morgantown  • 

Chess  Coal  Co . 

Cleveland- Morgantown  Coal  Co.',  ’Cleveland,'  o! 

Clinton  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Connellsville  Basin  Coke  Co.,  Harrisburg, "pa’ " 
Connellsville  Big  Vein  C.  Co.,  Cheat  Haven  Pa.' 

Connellsville  By-Product  Coke  Co . ’ 

Consumers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md! .’ .  .  .  .  .  . . 

Davis  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  Pa . . . 

Delmar  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Diamond  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Easton  Coal  Co . . .  . 

Elkins  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins’... 

Elkins  Stone  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

E.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Fairmont  Fuel  Co.,  Fairmont.. 

Fairmont  Lowesville  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont.'.'! . 

Fayette  Fuel  Co .  . 

Federal  Connellsville  C.  &  C.  Co..  ! . 

Ferrier  Coal  Co . 

Fife  Coal  Co .  . 

Francois  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Gilbert-Davis  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Gilbert  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Granville  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

jreenmont  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Guston  Run  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Har-Mar  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Hartman  Run  Coal  Co.,  Westernport 
Hess  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Morgantown. ...'!!! '  "  ‘ 
Coal  Co.,  Morgantown... 

Hickman-Miller  Coal  Co. 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensbur'e.'  Pa . 

Jarvis  Coal  Co . .  . 

Jas.  W.  Denison . 

I'  ^uttermore  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville  Pa . 

Knob  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Laurel  Coke  Co . .  .  . 

Lockview  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown.. 

Maxwell  Coal  Co .  . 

Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  . . 

Mile  Ground  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown! . 

Monongalia  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown. ...!!' ' 

Mutual  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont 

National  Fuel  Co.,  Morgantown !!!!!'!! . 


1919 

58,201 

120,279 

6,006 

51,044 

35,000 


1920 

116,724 

17,563 

157,519 

21,601 

74,511 

26,730 


319,250  265,608 


1921 

135,618 

11,902 

658,203 

18,871 

30,097 

78,378 

28,165 

395,162 


17,944 

45,785 

30,359 

82,071 

61,454 

34,200 

60,550 

88,845 

121,267 

19,868 

30,025 

6,000 

16,824 

32,808 

29,605 

14,175 

20,392 

16,702 

26,493 

46,548 

10,000 

39,273 

49,681 

3,400 

14,629 

4,600 

44,365 

36,126 

Company  Address 

Nellie  C.  &  C.  Co . 

New  EngHnd  Fuel  &  Trans.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass!!  16,430 
M°r  i  Aniencan  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown .  147  524. 

n°irt  Co.,  Fairmont .  3509 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Osage  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont  .  VL 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Co.,  Bethlehem,'  Pa! !!!!!!!!! ! .' 

lttsmont  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa .  22  65? 

Po.lock  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown .  "  25  000 

Pursglove  C.  M.  Co . .  Za’(JUt) 

Randall  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown .  *  **  Vo  No 

River  Seam  Coal  Co .  "" 

Rosedale  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown .  ’  ion 40 i 

Sesamine  Coal  Co .  .  luu’4yi 

Scott  Run  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown .  36  213 

Serepi  Coal  ™  . 


1919 


3,763 


31,543 

19,155 

33,514 

5,127 

50,330 

22,785 

58,109 

10,098 

57,074 


760 

24,171 

38,932 


7,631 

63,766 

16,632 


20,674 

13,665 

44,573 

7,782 

71,631 

15,075 

44,612 

24,518 

40,649 

7,762 

2,706 

7,700 

44,801 

30,268 


147,210 

16.216 

8,116 

28,828 

17,131 


56,154 

24,666 

18.045 

58,201 

21,014 

11,241 

19,292 


000 
30,000 


Co.,  Morgantown .  ’  4c:  ?qq 

Soper  Mitchell  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown. ....!!! ‘  5 

oper  Reynolds  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown 

South  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Sutherland  Coal  Co .  . 

State  Line  Coal  Co . . 

Superior  Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg _  19157 

Ta.t  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown .  ....  n927 

Tropf  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown .  72'nnn 

Somerville  Coal  Co.,  Opekiska...  .  ’ 

South  Penn.  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont..! . 

State  Hill  Coal  Co .  . 

State  Line  Coal  Co . !..’  ! .  . 

A-  Stone  F uel  Co.,  Pt  Marion,’  Pa .’ .’ ! .' .' ! ! ! ! !  n  7z9 
Robt.  Talbott,  Fairmont  ....  ’ 

Vaun  Black  Coal  Co . !!.!!.’ . 

Virana  Coal  Co . !. . 

Warner  Collieries  Co.',  cievel’and,' 6  ’ ! . 

Wolfe  Coal  Co .  . 

G.  W.  Warwick .  . 

Woodland  Coal  Co . !!!.’.!... . 

T°taI  . . . 11,313,774 


1920 

1921 

35,26t; 

136,772 

293,36; 

123,256 

145,70!; 

41,000 

29,29? 

74,43( 

94,636 

60,761 

67,743 

56,704 

41,253 

62,374 

56,704 

23,3961 

79,698 

107,910 

180,822: 

6,435 

29,174 

154,000 

43,750 

32,500 

13,000: 

50,644 

24,306 

11,768; 

30.007 

42,057 

87,816 

180,355 

13,856 

6,780  I 

22,225 

33,112 

15,671 

25,506 

71,087 

50,644 

15,896 

58,780  ! 

17.425  1 

11,105 

35,116 

100,741  ! 

5,156 

5,675 

2,972 

3,696 

12,864,984  14,666,409 


79,414 

37,588 


4,225 

16,190 

16,190' 

30,686 

37,547 


taken  over  rafne^orotheT opera tLns^wTiT’  $rep0rting  no  .tonnage  for  1919,  have 
formed  that  there  have  been  many  chane^ inT  *w..  We  are  im 

new  mines  opened  during  1920  that  it  was  near1WnerS11P  Vf  comPanies  and  many 
Some  companies  transferred  the*  lmpossible  to  keep  correct  list, 

the  year. 


as  many  as  two  or  three  times  during 

‘Pocahontas  tonnafies  were  published  in  our  issue  of  February  4. 


Coke  Exports  from  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  coke  from  the  United  States 
Month 


1921,  and  five  years  previous  : 


January  . 

1916 

1917 

83,673 

79,099 

130,079 

79,759 

134,091 

152,948 

52,665 

107,845 

88,071 

114,013 

71,158 

164,787 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

February  .. 

84,741 

67,526 

58, '026 

37.745 

March  .. 

83,758 

48,806 

59,866 

27,238 
25,061 
18,863 
15,641 
19,911 
19  129 

April  .... 

146,213 

33,749 

55,435 

May  . . . 

140,003 

44,883 

52,703 

June  . 

146,740 

33,299 

42,077 

July  . 

141,194 

56,533 

55,420 

August  .... 

145,490 

131,751 

132,553 

37,703 

80,112 

September 

October  . . 

61,714 

63,771 

71,381 

80,377 

18,029 

17,634 

22,256 

30,347 

23.034 

274,878 

November 

118,796 

146,647 

93,100 

1,506,986 

81,962 

103,353 

December 

66,873 

85,443 

Fotal  .. 

43,320 

77,109 

•  •  •  0,OZ1 

640,139 

821,252 

Coal  Imports  by  South  America 

U„,  w  IZ  S„“„ur  ,  of  coa,  t, 

during  a  term  of  years  T  is  TOnS.W  of  South  Anteri, 

country  has  grown  since  the  outbreak  of  fc  ™  h°”  '  from  ,h 

From  United  States. 


.  To  .  1915 

Argentina  .  7861967 

Brazil  . .  648,303 

Chile  . 

Peru  . 

Paraguay  . 

Uruguay  .  158,201 

Venezuela 


1916 

921,969 

782,094 

295,017 

45,824 


1917 

317,563 

685,142 

354,340 

18,304 


1918 

178,899 

559,089 

336,069 

24,249 


1919  1920 

483,389  1,746,007 
642,109  966,029 


123,860 

45,819 


171,060 

3,430 


67,411 
944 


256,434 
2,417 


Domimon  Goal  Company’s  Shipments. 

months, Pwere  as^foTlows6  ^  C°‘  ‘n  N°Va  Scotia'  bV 


rp  ,  .  o.hoo  y44  2  417 

Total  . 1,593,471  2,219,394  1,433,704  1,357,157 

From  Great  Britain. 


194,197 
496 


494,121 
35,382 
6,945 
267,807 
2,825. 


150,1 

28.: 


1,489,870  3,519!h6  1,547! 


.  1919 

January  .  227,670 

February  .  194,857 

^Iar.‘:h  .  203,522 

Apnl  .  224,823 

.  221,854 

{u?e  .  206,724 

JAl,ly  .  226,389 

Au^st  .  244.562 

September  .  234  717 

October  .  271,858 

November  .  212,607 

December  .  226,551 

TotaI  .  2,659,52 7 


- — Glace  Bay- 
1920 

215,990 

186,745 

241,551 

224,274 

298,599 

272,429 

239,131 

257,790 

237,821 

238,293 

237,604 

224131 

2,874.358 


1921 

197,652 

135,231 

118.718 
352,836 
291,023 
305,464 
334,216 

306.177 
243,302 

236.177 

211.719 
188,477 

2,72 1,592 


1919 

25,268 

21,274 

24,445 

26,078 

28,850 

22,016 

25,484 

28,702 

30,089 

30,536 

28,483 

31,959 

323,184 


— Sprinehill 
1920 

31,118 

28,122 

29,779 

32,938 

24,184 

28,905 

26,696 

22,240 

31,878 

32,112 

35,012 

33,000 

355,984 


1921 

31,878 

34,959 

27,248 

27,833 

27,507 

21,493 

17,089 

20,226 

20,200 

25,997 

34,444 

27,000 

315,874 


A  To  .  1915 

Argentina  . 1,618,603 

BrazR  •  .  498,340 

Chile  .  46,407 

Uruguay  .  332,541 

Total  . 2,495,891 


1916 

728,412 

196,973 

24,194 

179,472 

1,119,051 


1917 

309,216 

237,516 

13,154 

199,692 

759,578 


1918 

258,110 

169,982 

9,000 

162,417 


1919 

639,089 

189,205 

7,294 

184,813 


599,509  1,020,401 


1920  192 

273,668  887,; 
158,144  242; 

7,122  22, ( 
117,480  221 J 
556,414  1,374,1 


Exports  from  Charleston. 


1921,  were 

as  below,  in 

Month 

Jan . 

1918 

1919 

Feb.  . . . 

3,960 

Mar.  . . . 

850 

6,120 

Apr.  . . . 

•  •  .  . 

3,181 

May  . . . 

.... 

12,942 

June  . . . 

799 

10,057 

July  ... 

1,343 

9,455 

1920 

23,583 

62,222 

46,111 

69,242 

66,475 

71,548 

64,826 


1921 

24,271 

26,713 

39,039 

12,173 

19,745 

62,249 

59,833 


Month 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  ... 
Oct.  . . , 
Nov.  ... 
Dec.  . . . 
Total.. 


1918 

782 

6,211 

3,624 

868 

14,471 


1919 

26,165 

24,678 

27,426 

11,089 

21,398 

156,471 


1920 

50,889 
67,787 
59,844 
53,311  £ 

26,334  £ 

662,172  298 


12, 

14, 

12. 
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Belt  Conveyor?  We  don  t  believe  it. 

THE  HA1SS  PORTABLE  BELT  CONVEYOR 

if,  sroruss  »fr 

soon  as  they  need  them.  :n  rut 

operate  and  maintain-and  they  last  and  last  and  last. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Prov,e.OUQr^aSfeorbyc^0  ’ 
demonstration,  at  your  convenience.  Meanwhile  ask  for  Catalog 

No.  321!  .  - 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.,  New  York 

Established  1892 

throughout  the  world 


Representatives 


M  AT  E  R I  ALl^^WSlsiW&'iiSj  U I  PM  E  N  T 

"  clam  shell  Buckets 


Truck  Loaders- 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Fr-ed  Saal  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  lake 
lipping  and  fuel  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
o  at  Cleveland,  0.,  effective  February  1st. 


The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  Coal  Dealers 
Association  have  been  moved  from  the  Union  Build¬ 
ing,  Newark,  to  33  Lombardy  street,  that  city. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  retail  coal  business 
?t  Easton,  Pa.,  established  52  years  ago  by  the  late 
Thomas  Newman  will  be  continued  by  his  estate. 


Industries  Use 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

COAL 

B.T.U.  14,300— Ash  6£% 

UNITED 

marine 

\  AND  j 

.)  FUEL  l 
’ORPORATIOl 

T^rJTTTRRQADST..  NEW  YORKfef 
Telephone:  Bowling  Green  2751-2-3 


Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

Miners — Sales  Agents — Shippers 

Medium  and  Low  Volatile 


Victor  Hill  No.  1  Bee  Hive  No.  1 

P.  R.  R.  p*  R*  K* 


Golden  Glow 

B.  &  O. 


High  Volatile  &  Gas  Coals 


Main  &  Franklin  Sts 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA 


2218  Oliver  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Company 

Colliery  Proprietors ,  Miners  and  Shippers 
General  Sales  Offices 

416  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass.  L.b.non,  P„.  ««fU'  P*- 

Albany,  N.  Y.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  best  cure  for  a  business  grouch  is 
a  good  dose  of  advertising 


Among  those  who  are 
Buying  Coal  Manual 

By  F.  R.  Wadleigh 

Are-Gas  Plants,  Paper  Mills,  Brick  Plants  Steel  Mills 
State  and  Municipal  Purchasing  Agents,  Colleges .School 
Boards  and  Hospitals;  Railroads,  steam  and  el^tncal, 
Cotton  Mills  and  all  classes  of  Factories  Coal  Operators, 
Jobbers  and  Retailers;  Hotels  and  Large  Laundries  Apart 
ment  House  Managers  and  Office  Buildings -  Railroad  En 
edneers  and  Firemen;  Flour  Mills  and  Woodworking 
Plants,  Cement  Mills,  and  Book  Stores. 

Coal  Manual  is  the  One  Big  Seller 
of  the  hour  in  Business  Literature 

Price,  prepaid,  Cloth,  $2.50;  Leather,  $3.50;  184  pages  of 
Real  Coal  Information. 

NATIONAL  COAL  MINING  NEWS 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


! 
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New  YorK  Notes 


C  E  Davenport,  president  of  the  Seaboard  Coal 
o.,  _3  Broad  Street,  is  absent  on  a  trip  to  Illinois. 
C  .  H.  Wynkoop,  president  of  the  Wynkoop  Coal 
Aiming  to.,  is  suffering  frcm  an  attack  of  the  in- 
iiuenza. 

B  Xicoll  &  Co.  have  opened  a  branch  office 
m  the  Dexter  building,  at  360  Worthington  street, 
■Springfield,  Mass. 

ArYS1u%GcT0W'AeS’  v'ce~Pres’dent  of  the  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  is  at  Palm  Beach  recuperating 
from  a  severe  illness. 

*  W't  '  ,CQe’  manager  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
•Lo  s  London  office,  was  a  passenger  on  the  Aquitania 
sailing  last  Tuesday. 

The  towing  rate  on  ccal  from  South  Amboy  was 
reduced  hvc  ce  its  a  ton  this  week  by  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad,  the  new  rate  being  10  cents 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  anthracite  department,  in  charge  of  G 
Santi,  formerly  engaged  in  the  export  coal  business’ 
Hubb  Bell,  a  well-known  chemist  of  this  city 
tv  ho  specializes  in  coal  analysis,  will  be  the  speake- 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  Coal  Trade  Club  of  New 
York  next  Wednesday. 

The  executive  office  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation  has  been  moved  from  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  to  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
> u  1 1  cl  1  n g,  at  466  Lexington  avenue. 

Many  West  Virginia  operators  have  been  in  town 
tins  week,  attending  meetings  at  the  Waldorf  The 
smokeless  operators  held  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
.ng  on  Thursday,  and  earlier  in  the  week  members 
of  the  West  Virginia  Ccal  Association  were  in  ses- 
sion. 

Lewis  Suslow,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
local  retail  trade  for  several  years  past,  has  started 
m  business  for  himself  under  the  name  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Coal  Co.,  with  office  at  2050  Amsterdam  ave¬ 
nue.  He  plans  to  carry  on  a  wholesale  as  well  as  a 
retail  business. 

Counsel  for  the  receivers  of  Coale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  state 
iat  there  are  a  large  number  of  claims  that  will  have 
to  be  proved  before  the  special  master  who  is  to 
take  testimony  appertaining  to  this  case,  so  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  there  will  be  any  actual 
distribution  made  to  creditors. 

1  he  sales  and  transportation  divisions  of  the  Erie 
b  oal  &  Coke  Co.  have  been  moved  from  the  12th 
floor  of  11  Broadway  to  larger  quarters  on  the  20th 
floor.  Lynn  E.  Wolfe,  who  has  been  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  company’s  executive  offices  in 
the  1  ulitzer  Building,  will  j„  the  future  spend  part 
of  his  time  at  11  Broadway. 

The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  a  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
cern  with  a  branch  sales  office  at  30  Church  street 
IN ew  York,  announces  that  it  has  taken  over  for  a 
period  of  years  the  exclusive  sales  agency  for  the 
output  of  the  Seanor  Coal  Mining  Co.,  operating 
p  e  HJJk!er  mine  at  Seanor  Station,  Somerset  County 
i  a  1  his  mine,  which  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Kai  road.  produces  Pool  g  coa!  and  the  com  . 

holdings  consist  of  800  acres. 

.  T  h*  telePhone  company  will  shortly  commence  the 
installation  of  a  new  switchboard  for  Burns  Bros 
having  forty-two  trunk  lines.  It  is  anticipated  that 
something  like  four  months’  time  will  be  required 
for  the  work  involved.  Meanwhile  the  company  is 
using  its  twenty-two  original  trunk  lines  and  ’  the 

nerT’J  ^  which  arc  temporarily  con- 

;  Thls  ™akes  one  of  the  largest  telephone  in¬ 
stallations  used  by  any  private  concern  in  the*  city. 

*r?SRhaVe  keen  "1  circulation  relative  to  certain 
Yards  of  Burns  Bros,  being  given,  up  in  view  of  the 


acquirement  of  the  Farrell  corporation  with  its 
numerous  yards,  but,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of 
having  storage  space  available,  nothing  in  this  line 
will  be  undertaken  before  April  1st.  Later  on  certain 
oi  the  properties  may  be  rented  for  use  in  non-com- 
petitive  lines  of  business,  in  order  that  the  tonnage 
of  the  corporation  may  be  concentrated  at  those  yards 
best  able  to  handle  business. 

That  the  depression  in  the  anthracite  trade  during 
January  was  not  due  to  unseasonably  mild  weather  is 
indicated  by  the  records  of  the  New  York  Weather 
Bureau,  which  show  that  the  average  temperature  in 
tins  vicinity  last  month  was  more  than  one  degree 
below  norma,.  The  exact  figures  are:  January! 

TlT  “md!8TeeS;  normal  .for  January,  30.2  degrees 
he  coldest  January  on  record  was  in  1918,  with  an 

vvhenTh  °  ~~  degyes'  and  the  warmest  was  in  1890 
when  the  average  for  the  month  was  40  degrees  Last 

months  snowfall  amounted  to  9.9  inches,  as  compared 
with  a  normal  of  8.1 'inches.  1 


Steadier  W  ork  the  Remedy. 

In  its  current  monthly  review  of  business  and 
financial  conditions  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
i  ork  says:  v 

"The  coal  miners  have  set  up  a  claim  to  an  advance 
of  20  per  cent  at  the  expiration  of  their  contract 
■  Prd  ’  Undoubtedly  the  miners  had  a  hard  year 
“  9l  \Tu  aCC°Un,t  °f  the  reduced  consumption  of 
’  btm  ^remedy  IS  "of  by  raising  the  prices  of 
coal  still  higher.  Coal  shares  with  railroad  charges 
a  greater  responsibility  for  the  industrial  depression 
than  is  borne  by  anything  else. 

,  ,-The  sduatl°n  will  not  be  righted  until  transpor 
at, on  and  fuel  are  both  cheaper.  The  remedy  for 
the  distress  of  the  coal  miners  is  not  i„  higher  wage 
and  dearer  coal  but  in  cheaper  coal  and  steadied 
employment.  Nothing  but  disappointment  will  come 
from  blind  disregard  of  economic  law  ” 


Buffalo  Notes 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 


L-  p.  Zunmermann,  who  has  been  off  duty  for  a 

turn  toSoffiTe  ”  °f  illnCSS’  *  «*!  U"able  ™- 

Genera1  Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  gone  to  St.  Petersburg 
rlorida,  for  a  short  rest.  & 

trinm1Ur  m  Hedstr°m  ‘his  week  goes  on  a  short 
rip  to  California.  E.  C.  Roberts  of  the  Hedstrom 
hrm.  was  lately  m  Pittsburgh  on  business 

CoIiherCo°ndRti0nv.  °f  Fra"k  W’  Ba,e  of  the  Balcron 
Goal  Co.  Rochester,  who  was  taken  violently  ill 

when  testifying  ,n  a  coal  case  at  Elmira  on  January 

“  1  ’■  ls  not  such  that  he  is  considered  out  of  danger. 

Much  enthusiasm  is  shown  in  the  coal  men’s 

howling  tournament.  The  teams,  pull  evenly  and  are 

often  tied.  Charles  Switzgabel  continues  to  be  high 

Since  the  gas  from  the  local  by-product  coke  plants 

cmnd  ft  U  *°r  dty  fud  the  P^ure  has  been 
good.  It  is  now  announced  that  a  still  larger  sup¬ 
ply  is  available.  This  has  cut  down  the  coal  supply 
materially  all  winter. 

The  Buffalo  city  waterworks  is  reported  to  have 
abc.ut  three  months’  supply  of  coal  0,1  hand,  which 
>s  about  full  storage  capacity.  The  management  is 
generally  credited  with  having  done  well  not  to 
contract  for  its  coal  lately.  It  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  bur  m  the  open  market. 

Tht  Braddock  Coal  Co.  has  filed  incorporation 
papers,  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are  George  O.  Golden  of  Cumberland,  Md„  president 
°.  Parent  company  of  the  same  name,  Ralph  W 
Archdeacon  and  Stuart  J.  Saks,  of  Buffalo.  The 
insmess  has  been  in  operation  here  some  months 
The  suit  of  the  Wabash  Fuel  Co.,  now  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  against  Clark  Shipston  of  Niagara  Falls,  re- 
sulted  m  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  $11,023,  with 
TOO  interest,  which  was  about  all  that  was  claimed. 
Several  Buffalo  coal  men  testified  for  the  plaintiff 
Messrs.  George  J.  Mechau  and  T.  M.  Byrne  of  the 
ct  mpany  will  soon  return  to  business. 


w^Hargxl,-0r  ?*dvertising  in  this  column  is  six  rent.  ~ 

When  display  t"' desired, ^he  "charge  i°$350  ^  °l  typ* 
■nsert.cn.  Credit  is  extended  to  s^bscribers  on"  mCh’  “Ch 


for  sale 

CrEEk  Washery,  capacity  200  tons  daily 
Ash  content  12%.*  A  complete  eco-' 
no  mi  cal  plant.  Address  “Box  4F,”  care  of 
oawarcl  s  Journal. 


WANTED 

OAL  salesmen  who  are  in  position  to 
take  on  a  side  line  which  has  already 
proved  a  ready  seller  to  the  consumer  and 
retail  coal  dealer,  will  be  sent  details  bv 
writing  to  the  address  given  below. 

Arthur  E.  Allen, 
McNally  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

QN  L  for  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  one 
or  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity.  Liberal 
commission  Give  full  particulars  and  past 
history  ,  Address,  Box  XYZ,  care  of 
Saward  s  Journal. 


WANTED 

Y?UNG,  nia.n’  ambitious,  stenographer, 
limited  tariff  experience,  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  large  mining  interests  or  sellnm 
representatives  where  ability  will  merit  ad- 
\  ancement.  Satisfactory  references  gladlv 
Riven.  Address  Box  3F,  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Haddock  Collieries  Inspected. 

4  he  following  officers  and  salesmen  of  W.  H 
.raclford  &  Co  Inc.,  were  guests  of  J.  C.  Haddock,’ 
president,  Haddock  Fuel  Corporation,  at  Wilkes- 
■arre,  Pa.,  last  week,  spending  a  day  visiting  differ- 
tion brCakers  °l’erated  by  the  Haddock  Fuel  Corpora- 

P  R.  Reutlmger.  vice-president;  L.  G.  McCrum 
general  manager ;  B.  W.  K.  Edmons,  manager,  Mon- 
trea!  office;  \\ .  P.  Langford.  Boston  office;  G  N 
Fck,  Boston  office;  C.  M.  Hetfield,  New  Jersey ’rep¬ 
resentative;  Y\  .  F.  Hanna.  Philadelphia  office. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Experienced  salesmen  for 


-  a  high 

grade  Pennsylvania  coal.  Choose  your 
own  territories.  Send  particulars  in  letter. 
Address  Box  IP,  care  of  Saward’s  journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

sohl  jTPoductdon  or  operations  bought  or 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Steam  Coals 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 


General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK:  ,5  Whi.eh.U  St.  LONDON:  Umbe«  B„...  L.d. 


Steamship  Fuel  Corporation 

SHIPPERS  OF  BEST  GRADES  OF 

Scranton,  Wyoming  and  Schuylkill 

ANTHRACITE  COALS 

Pocahontas,  New  River,  Miller  Vein  and  Clearfield 

BITUMINOUS  COALS 


52  Broadway 


General  Office 


New 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  m "Bidg..0pHiuDELPBU.  pa. 

BITUMINOUS: 


ANTHRACITE: 


COLBERT— RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN, 

MAPLEDALE—  INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON— HARD  WHITE  ASH 
CAMBRIDGE- WHITE  ASH 

CRESMONT-FREE  BURNING 


ECONOMY  DOMESTIC  KEAT1N  B  VE(N  COAL 

JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA.  BROAD  TOP  ^M0^E,r^fS 
SUTHERLAND,  PRESTON  CCL.  W.  VA. 
MIDDLE  CREEK,  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 
WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 


Sjfecialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


— 


Johnstown  CoaT  &  Coke  Company 
shippers 

General  Offices:  Farmers  Trust  Bldg.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Branch  Broad  Street  New  YorU.  N.  Y.  TUI.  B,d«,  Ba.t,more,  Md 


STEAM,  SMITHING  AND  GAS  COALS 

From 

nfw  RIVER  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  UPPER 
NEW  Rpot6mAC,  GEORGES  CREEK  AND 
FAIRMONT  FIELDS 


PhiladelphiaExport  Company  Alden  Coal  Mining  Company 


STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents : 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  S 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

CoRe 

ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE- COAL-BITUMINOUS 

— t-  ,4>  ~ 

H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 
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Fairmont  Notes 


Samud  D  Brady,'  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation, 
was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

Harry  C.  Drum,  of  the  H.  C.  Drum  C  &  C  Co 
was  on  business  to  Baltimore  last  week. 

Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  announced  that  it 
had  cut  its  fuel  orders  25  per  cent  in  the  Fairmont 

R  tL  Jamison,  J  B.  Brunot  and  H.  C.  Burkert, 
of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  who  were  in  Fairmont 
last  week  have  returned  to  Greensburg. 

R  M.  Jones  Philadelphia  representative  of  John 
Koblegard  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont,  Morgantown, 
Umontown  and  Clarksburg  last  week. 

Charies  F.  Ice,  president  of  the  Penn  Coal  & 
Realty  Co.,  Queen  Shoals,  Kanawha  County,  spent 
several  days  in  Fairmont  early  this  week. 

Some  inquiries  at  about  $1.50  for  over  the  year 
business  have  caused  no  stir,  not  being  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  character  unless  mining  rates  are  reduced. 

J.  J.  Lenhert  formerly  of  the  Four  States  Coal 
Co.,  Annabella  V/.  V.,  wh0  later  was  with  the  Elk 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Charleston,  is  now  sales  manager 
or  that  concern. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Fairview  Coal 
Co.,  bairmont,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and  these 
incorporators :  D.  A.  Maurer  P  A  Sacci  T  M 
Sacci,  E.  M  Scott.  '  '  ’  ' 

During  the  later  part  of  last  week  the  Leeson  Coal 
Co.  plant  at  Amos  and  the  Hickman-Miller  Coal  Co. 
on  Scott’s  Run  began  to  load  a  limited  order  for 
Pittsburgh  wholesalers. 

Benjamin  BisseH,  general  manager  of  the  Century 
Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  attended  the  recent  meeting  of 
ttie  directors  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association. 

J.  W.  Devison,  general  superintendent,  Grant  Town 
and  Robert  Grant,  Boston,  president  of  the  New 
England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  were  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  week  for  the  Monongahela  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  was  confined  to  his  home  last  week  with 
what  is  regarded  as  “flu.”  He  is  out  again  this 
week.  Several  Fairmonters  recently  took  “flu”  while 
in  New  \  ork  City. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  miners  attended  the  safetv 
meeting  held  in  Clarksburg  last  Sunday  under  the 
auspices  of  the  safety  department  of  the  Consolida- 
1011  Coal  Co.  It  was  the  banner  meeting  for  at- 
tendance  of  the  series. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Meriden  Collieries 
Co  Meriden,  W.  Va.,  which  is  capitalized  at  $25  000 
with  these  incorporators:  C.  B.  Johnson,  Charleston;’ 

a  i  “Landridge,  Philippi ;  A.  S.  Davis,  H.  M.  Feely 
and  F.  C.  Masten,  all  of  Pittsburgh. 

C-  Id'  Je"klns>  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  and 
Ceorge  S  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  were  in  Cleve¬ 
land  on  Monday  to  attend  an  operators’  meeting  rela- 
tve  to  readjusting  lake  differentials.  West  Virginia 
einisy  vania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  operators  were 
represented  at  the  gathering. 

In  the  Monongalia  County  Court  at  Morgan¬ 
town  on  Friday  of  last  week  Judge  Lazzelle  appoint- 
ed  James  H.  McGrew  and  M.  T.  Sisler  receivers  for 
the  Barbara  Mining  Co.  According  to  the  petition 

SmvvA  In  credltors-  and  the  total  indebtedness  is 
^U,UUU,  while  the  company  has  spent  $100000  in 

opening  and  equipping  its  mine.  The  company  is 
working  a  tract  of  185  acres  of  Waynesburg  coal 

.  The  No,r^ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th,  in  Fairmont,  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  apparently  want  A.  Lisle  White,  Clarks- 
ourg,  to  again  stand  for  election,  but  Mr  White 
desires  to  relinquish  the  office.  If  he  point  blank 

TS'w  VCrw-  Aennen>  Elkins’  W-  Va.,  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  will  be  urged  by 

friends  to  stand.  Secretary  George  S.  Brackett  will 
be  re-elected,  as  will  John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  the  treasurer, 
i  w  eh  e  directors  will  be  chosen. 


General  Notes  |  Morgantown  Notes 


1  he  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  produced  275,800  tons 
of  coal  in  January,  the  increase  as  compared  with 
December  being  60,650  tons,  or  28  per  cent. 

The  schooner  Bessie  A.  White,  bound  from  New¬ 
port  Lews  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  with  a  cargo  of  coal 
ran  ashore  near  Bellport,  L.  I.,  last  Monday  and  was 
abandoned  by  her  crew. 

Statistics  compiled  by  Bradstreet’s  show  that  the 
total  failures  for  January  broke  all  records  as  to 
number,  while  the  aggregate  of  liabilities  was  second 
only  to  the  largest  of  record. 

Union  miners  in  the  Georges  Creek  and  Upper 
,  °^omac  fields  have  agreed  to  an  assessment  of  one 
dollar  a  day  for  each  day  they  work,  to  be  given  to 
t  ic  t  am  dies  of  miners  out  of  employment. 

F./  M.  Reiser,  of  121  South  8th  street,  Lebanon, 
i  a.,  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of. the  Empire 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  will  cover  Har- 
risour g,  Lancaster,  Reading,  Easton  and  intermediate 
towns  m  Pennsylvania. 

George  M.  Camp  has  been  elected  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Coal  Creek  Coal  Co.,  operat- 
ing  mines  at  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.  He  succeeds  his 
ather,  the  late  Major  E.  C.  Camp,  who  held  the  of¬ 
fice  for  about  30  years. 

r  t  Xwdet"  THowat>  former  district  president  of  the 
U  M.  W.in  Kansas,  was  released  from  jail  this  week 
after  signing  a  bond  agreeing  not  to  call  any  more 
strikes,  in  that  State.  He  had  served  five  months 
of  a  six  months’  sentence. 

W,e.hoPe  all  coal  men  have  read  the  letter  of  T.  H. 
Watkins  on  page  766  of  our  issue  of  February  4th 
1  hose  of  us  who  have  met  Mr.  Watkins  know  that 
his  aye  means  “aye”  and  “Nay,”  “Nay.”  And 
when  he  affirms  he  would  oppose  any  unreasonable 
reduction  his  employees  can  rest  assured  that  he  would 
o  just  that,  for,  as  he  says,  he  wants  harmony,  good 
will  and  cooperation. 

George  H.  Cushing  is  not  crying  wolf!  wolf!  when 
he  tells  of  the  railroad  congestion  that  would  come 
merely  from  a  normal  return  of  business,  if  the  people 
will  not  allow  the  officials  a  free  rein  in  enlarging 
sidetracks  and  terminals.  The  late  J.  J.  Hill  and 
E.  H.  Harriman  often  predicted  famine  and  suffer- 
mg  from  lack  of  fuel  unless  facilities  were  increased 
radically  in  nearly  all  directions. 

Anthracite  mining  companies  in  Schuylkill  County 
.  ■  W1,‘  not  consent  to  having  their  tax  valuations’ 

met  eased  half  a  billion  dollars,  as  is  now  contem- 

Hated’  Y'th°Ut  3  contest  in  c°urt,  it  is  announced. 
While  the  county  commissioners  are  hiring  mining 
engineers  to  back  up  their  big  increase  in  coal  land 
valuations,  the  coal  corporations  and  land  owners  are 
also  preparing  data  for  the  contest. 

George  Patchel,  formerly  of  George  Patchel  &  Co., 

Lie.  and  Howard  D.  Pfeiffer,  have  organized  a  new 
*  AS.aIe  coal  corporation  under  the  name  of  Patchel 
&  Pfeiffer  Inc.,  with  office  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia.  They  have  been  appointed  ex- 
clusive  sales  agents  for  the  Berkey  coal  mined  by  the 
Berkey  Bros.  Coal  Co.  of  Somerset,  Pa.  Their  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  are  Walnut  4384-4385. 

Members  of  the  syndicate,  headed  by  ex-Governor 
Harding  of  Iowa,  which  has  purchased  13,000  acres 
of  coal  land  near  Pikesville,  Tenn,  under  the  name 

New°  Y^rk t3Sr&  TSe^anee  Coal  Co->  are  Gail  Borden, 

-  \  ork ,  C.  J.  Kurtz,  Chicago ;  Paul  F.  Beick 

Bloomington;  Dr.  V.  M.  Price,  Buffalo;  J.  J  Pitts 
Bloomington.;  C.  W  Walker,  an  Alabama  operator,’ 
and  J'  °-  Kirkpatrick,  a  Pittsburgh  operator. 

forTceet^UdS°n  f1  uC°'  • S  orSanizing  a  special  police 
t°  fC°Pe  w'th  the  situation  that  may  arise  after 
Ap.il  1st,  in .  the  event  of  a  strike  or  suspension. 

.  Z,C°?T,eS  3re  arranging  t0  hire  private  guards 
to  protect  their  property,  and  as  an  additional  pre- 

caution  are  m  many  cases  fencing  in  their  buildings. 

ten  the  fences  are  surmounted  with  barbed  wire 
or  wire  which  can  be  heavily  charged  with  electricity 
it  desmed.  Such  measures  are  usually  taken  in  the 
hard  coal  region  when  labor  troubles  are  threatened 
but  they  are  unusually  elaborate  this  year. 


S.  F  -Elkins  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Co,  is  on  a 
trip  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 

R.  R.  McFall,  of  the  Southern  Fuel  Co.  is  on  a 
business  trip  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  Lid  New 
*  ork  State  points. 

Forrest  Shriver,  of  the  Fay-Mon  Coal  Co.  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  properties  in  the  Somer¬ 
set  field  in  Pennsylvania. 

E  H.  Gilbert  and  R.  M.  Davis,  of  the  R.  M.  Davis 

At  ’  Af  a  trip  t0  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  last  week. 

A  charter .  was  issued  recently  to  the  Sutton  Gas 
Coal  Co,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000.  Incorporators 
are:  Gustav  J.  Cohen,  Charles  Neese,  W.  L.  Barker 
Arthur  C.  Lorant,  Hazel  G.  Hartman,  all  of  Mor¬ 
gantown. 

A  group  of  Pittsburgh  wholesale  coal  men  last  week 
\  isned  the  Scott’s  Run  fields  in  Monongalia  County 
W.  v  a ,  near  Morgantown.  Those  in  the  party 
were;  F.  C  Whatley,  Steel  City  Gas  Coal  Co.;  Ralph 
uuller,  Iroducers  Fuel  Co.;  Scott  Braznell,  Stell  City 
Gas  Coal  Co. ;  Arch  J.  Straub,  Straub-Atkinson  Coal 
Co,  and  R.  M.  Weaver,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 

Morgantown  coal  operators  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Monongahela  Coal  Association  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  Friday  included  J.  L.  Hatfield,  Rosedale 
Coal  Co.;  Ernest  H.  Gilbert,  Gilbert-Davis  Fuel 
Go.;  VV.  H.  Soper,  Soper-Mitchell  Coal  Co  •  W  B 
Atwood,  Bunker  Coal  Co.;  A.  H.  Copeland,  River 
Seam  Coal  Co.;  B.  M.  Chaplin,  Chaplin  Collieries 
Co,  and  J.  B.  Hanford,  National  Fuel  Co. 

Timber  Used  in  Mining. 

The  annual  underground  consumption  of  timber  by 

r  %AAgAdUSA  °f  the  United  -States  amounts. 
o  -93, 365, 000  cubic  feet,  according  to  an  estimate 

iAASA  A  Bureau  of  Mines-  0f  this  amount, 
151  140  000  cubic  feet  are  used  in  the  bituminous 

coal  industry;  6.1,600,000  in  the  anthracite  mines,  and 
tie  remainder  in  mines  producing  iron  and  other 
ores.  The  increase  in  the  annual  timber  consumption 
m  mines  since  1905  amounts  to  nearly  46  per  cent. 

A  serious  problem  now  confronting  the  mine  opera¬ 
tor  is  the  noticeable .  decrease  in  the  supply  and 
quality  of  the  timber  in  many  regions,  coupled  with 
marked  increase  in  cost. 

Perhaps.  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  timber  used 
m,tk<:  anthracite  region  in  Pennsylvania  is  soft  wood' 
—loblolly  and  second  growth  yellow  pine— most  of 
which  is  shipped  from  the  South.  The  cost  of  timber 
per  ton  of  anthracite  mined  is  19.2  cents.  During 
the  period  of  15  years  from  1905  to  1920,  the  cost 
of  round  timber  delivered  in  the  anthracite  region 
has  increased  from  6.6  to  27.5  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
or  more  than  four  times. 

No  recent  figures  indicating  the  quality  and  cost 
timber  used  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West  are  available,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  relative  increase 
WI”  ' °btam  as  shown  in  the  anthracite  region. 

he  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  co-operation  with  the 

J,  '  L0-eSt  Servlce>  has  recently  undertaken  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  decay  of  mine  timbers, 
and  its  causes  and  prevention.  The  Bureau’s  ob¬ 
servations  to  date  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  important  savings  in  the  cost  of  operation 
may  be  realized. by  the  use  of  treated  timber,  but  also- 

one  If  preven!lon  °,f  mlne  timber  decay  will  remove 
°  ?f  the  P”ncjPal  sources  of  heat  and  vitiation 

on  A  ^ki  WhA  ln  -turn  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  mine  ventilation. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

coaVto  N  shjPmfts\  °f  anthracite  and  bituminous 

in  he  f  11  Eng,and  for  three  weeks  past  are  shown 
m  the  following  table,  with  comparison  for  a  year 

,  •  1922 - ,  , - 1921 - . 

Week  ended  Anth.  Bit.  Anth  Bit 

21  .  IS  2'233  2,588  4,062' 

Tanuarv  28  .  ’yen  2’970  2’833  4,088 

January  28  .  1750  2,810  2.123  3,944' 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

4* 

As  the  winter  season  advances  to  its 
closing  period  it  is  seen  that  the  weathei 
has  been  all  that  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.  There  was  a  lower  range  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  January  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  December  also  gave  a  good 
account  of  itself.  One  or  two  extremely 
severe  winters  in  the  recent  past,  coupled 
with  the  more  or  less  indefinite  recollection 
of  severe  weather  in  early  years,  have  led 
some  of  the  trade  to  look  for  such  condi¬ 
tions  regularly  and  there  is  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
appointment  when  the  season  is  merely 
normal.  But,  after  all,  a  normal  condition 
is  what  one  has  best  reason  to  expect. 

So  far  as  domestic  demand  is  concerned, 
there  will  probably  prove  to  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  amount  of  tonnage  used  this  year  as 
compared  with  other  seasons  of  the  recent 
past.  Economy  has  led  to  a  different  form 
of  buying.  There  has  been  much  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  business,  so-called,  and 
some  loss  of  tonnage  has  been  caused,  but 
these  savings  amount  to  very  little  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  coal  business  of  the 
country.  The  continued  use  of  coal  as  the 
weather  requires  for  big  hotels,  apartment 
houses  and  office  buildings,  offsets  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  hundreds  of  small  homes  where 
ditions  leading  to  reduced  consumption  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  homes  where  economy  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  slight  gain  of  tonnage  shown 
in  the  records  of  bituminous  production,  as 
forecast  by  last  week’s  report,  and  as  then 
stated  the  output  is  practically  as  large  as 
it  ever  has  been  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  worth  while  to  reiterate  this  state¬ 
ment,  in  view  of  many  comments  as  to 
“nothing  doing.”  The  movement  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918-19  and  1920-21,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  great  as  it  was  during  October  o 
last  year.  An  increase  of  50,000  tons  per 
day  would  put  weekly  production  over  the 
10,000,000-ton  mark,  and  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  such  a  tonnage  was  looked  forward 
to  as  a  ne  plus  ultra  attainment. 

If  prices  had  advanced  correspondingly, 
the  trade  would  have  a  different  aspect, 
but  it  will  take  considerable  stimulation  to 
put  the  bituminous  market  in  good  form 
with  respect  to  returns  on  tonnage.  With 
a  great  productive  capacity  in  reserve,  with 


increased  volume  of  supplies  coming  to 
hand  with  the  least  incentive,  it  is  difficult 
to  build  up  a  price  schedule  which  has  had 
to  encounter  such  adverse  conditions  as 
have  prevailed  in  the  recent  past  in  the  soft 
coal  trade.' 

Barring  a  strike,  a  car  shortage  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  apt  to  impart  any  very 
pronounced  strength  to  the  market.  The 
present  seas'on  is  one  of  the  very  few 
winters  when  a  car  shortage  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  at  any  time  during  the  season. 
That,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  depression  in 
traffic  conditions  generally,  the  railroads 
being  able  to  handle  all  business  offered. 
But  when  considering  references  to  surplus 
tonnage,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  talk  of  “twice  as  many 
miners”  and  “twice  as  many  mines”  as  are 
necessary.  That  may  be  correct  figurative¬ 
ly,  but  the  coal  trade  cannot  run  on  a  steady 
basis  with  an  equal  daily  output  through¬ 
out  the  year.  There  is  bound  to  be  more 
demand  at  some  seasons  than  at  others. 
There  are  bound  to  be  accidental  interrup¬ 
tions,  and  there  must  be  some  mines,  and 
some’  men  in  reserve,  especially  as  miners 
do  not  want  to  work  every  day. 

When  the  demand  goes  back  to  what  a 
merely  normal  growth  of  the  country 
necessitates,  when  we  are  doing  nearly 
50,000,000  tons  a  month  at  the  soft  coal 
mines,  there  will  not  be  many  surplus  mines 
or  many  men  idle,  for  many  of  the  listed 
mines  are  small  and  many  can  only  work 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  .At  the 
same  time  they  are  not  without  their  value 
as  a  reserve  source  of  supply,  as  was  indi¬ 
cated  when  wagon  mines  saved  the  day  for 
some  communities  two  years  ago. 

Strike  talk  has  been  a  prominent  feature 
and  there  have  been  many  references  to  a 
joint  strike  of  railroad  and  coal  men.  This 
is  a  far-fetched  idea.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  no  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and 
that  is  a  necessary  starting  point.  Again, 
the  railroad  unions  have  their  contracts,  and 
there  is  also  the  official  labor  board  espe¬ 
cially  organized  to  take  care  of  their  inter¬ 
ests  Public  opinion,  too,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  railroad  men  have  already 
had  cause  to  give  recognition  thereto.  The 
failure  of  the  “triple  alliance”  in  Great 
Britain  a  couple  of  years  ago  is  a  case  in 
point,  illustrating  that  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
solidate  in  joint  effort  the  interests  of  labor 


unions  not  in  thorough  accord  and  sympathy 
cannot  produce  any  valuable  result  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  strikers. 

The  latest  news  from  Indianapolis  indi¬ 
cates  that  while  the  miners  seem  to  have 
decided  not  to  ask  for  an  increase,  the 
officials  have  come  out  strongly  against  a 
reduction  and,  in  an  address  last  Wednesday, 
President  Lewis  referred  to  a  strike  as 
seemingly  inevitable.  The  decision  of  the 
operators  to  drop  the  check-off  is  in  itself 
enough  to  insure  trouble.  Substantial 
salaries  and  unlimited  expense  accounts  for 
the  labor  leaders  depend  upon  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  method  of  collecting  union  dues. 
They  will  fight  hard  to  prevent  any  tamper¬ 
ing  with  this  source  of  income,  especially 
as  the  hardships  incidental  to  a  strike  do  not 
fall  upon  them  personally  but  upon  the 
rank  and  file.  There  is  comment  as  to  the 
desire  for  maintenance  of  present  rate, 
instead  of  working  for  an  increase  indicat¬ 
ing  a  backing  down,  but  that  does  not 
signify  a  peaceful  solution,  as  the  producers 
have  determined  that  there  must  be  an 
actual  reduction. 

It  is  said  that  the  miners  do  not  want  to 
strike.  That  is  part  of  the  periodical  com¬ 
ment  as  the  time  rolls  around  for  another 
wage  conference.  But  the  statement  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  they  do  not 
want  a  strike  if  they  can  get  all  they  wish 
without  one.  There  are  few  who  wish  to 
indulge  in  warfare  just  for  the  sake  of  fight¬ 
ing,  but  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  previous 
occasions  prior  to  the  suspension  of  work, 
the  statement  “Don’t  want  to  strike”  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  too  literally. 

Despite  a  more  favorable  line  of  comment 
in  the  anthracite  trade,  the  actual  figures 
of  shipments  show  that  January  made  only 
a  slight  gain  over  the  December  record  and 
the  shipments  were  the  smallest  for  any  Janu¬ 
ary  for  several  years.  In  fact,  we  have  to 
go  back  to  1915  to  find  a  corresponding  month 
of  less  activity  in  marketing  anthracite.  There 
was  a  slight  gain,  it  is  true,  over  December,  but 
that  was  a  month  of  restricted  activity.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  better,  easier  distribution  of  tonnage 
tended  to  give  the  impression  that  more  was 
being  done  than  was  actually  the  case. 

A"  sign  of  the  end  of  the  season  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  shading  of  prices  on  indi¬ 
vidual  tonnage  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  on 
certain  sizes.  As  often  reported,  heretofore, 
pea  coal  is  hard  to  move  and  larger,  con¬ 
cessions  are  made  on  that.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  what  becomes  of  the  resizing 
experiment  now  being  made  by  one  com¬ 
pany.  Under  this  arrangement  pea.  and  nut 
are  entirely  eliminated  and  a  new  size  to  be 
known  as  range  is  made  out  of  the  two  sizes 
after  the  smaller  pea  has  been  screened  out. 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  will  be  regarded  bv 
the  trade,  in  view  of  the  moderate  reduction 
in  price  that  is  announced  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  plan. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  U.  M.  W.  advocates 
an  increase  of  anthracite  wages  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  bituminous  wages,  but  this 
proposition  is  plainly  put  forward  ingenu¬ 
ously  with  a  view  to  influencing  public 
opinion  rather  than  otherwise,  as  those  in 
the  trade  know  that  the  high  nominal  wages 
in  the  bituminous  fields  are  intended .  to 
offset  the  greater  irregularity  of  working 
time  therein.  With  nearly  steady  work  the 
year  round,  anthracite  men  do  not  require 
the  same  rate  per  day  or  per  ton  as  do 
workers  in  and  about. the  soft  coal  mines. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes  Moving  a  Little  Better,  While  Steam  Coal  Slows  Down- 
Fair  Volume  of  Business  in  Bituminous,  With  Prices  Holding  Steady. 


Hand  to  mouth  buying  continues  to  be  the 
rule  in  the  anthracite  trade,  as  regards  both 
dealers  and  consumers.  When  such  a  policy 
is  being  followed  the  demand  is  unusually 
responsive  to  weather  changes,  the  volume  of 
sales  rising  and  falling  from  day  to  day  as  the 
temperature  varies.  On  the  whole,  the  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  have  been  moving  a  little  better  this 
week,  while  the  steam  sizes  have  slowed  down 
a  bit. 

Part  of  the  collieries  are  working  full  time, 
but  there  is  still  some  irregularity  of  operations 
due  to  the  state  of  the  market.  IVtonday  was 
generally  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  some 
companies  made  it  a  two-day  shutdown.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  no  great  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  stocked  by  the  producing  inter¬ 
ests.  Their  plants  are  already  pretty  well  filled, 
and  they  seem  to  be  inclined  to  curtail  when 
necessary  rather  than  add  to  their  reserves  at 
this  time.  Of  course  some  additions  may  be 
made  to  stocks  next  month  if  things  seem  to  be 
shaping  up  for  a  long  suspension  after  April 
1st. 

Inquiries  of  a  considerable  number  of  re¬ 
tailers  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
intend  to  go  into  the  new  coal  year  with  rather 
light  stocks.  Those  who  have  more  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks’  supply  on  hand  now  are 
reducing  their  stocks,  while  others  whose 
plants  are  not  so  well  filled  are.taking  in  coal 
only  about  as  fast  as  they  send  it  out.  A  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  are  figuring  on  carry¬ 
ing  a  two  or  three  months’  supply  and  taking 
a  chance  on  having  to  pocket  a  loss  if  the 
miners  consent  to  a  wage  reduction  without  a 
long  fight. 

No  pronounced  shifting  about  has  occurred 
lately  in  the  demand  for  the  different  domes¬ 
tic  sizes,  and  independent  prices  show  little 
change.  Chestnut  is  the  most  active  size  and 
egg  comes  next.  Stove  is  still  easy,  but  has 
picked  up  a  little.  Pea  remains  dull  and  weak. 

Individual  operators  are  quoting  $8  to  $8.25 
on  chestnut,  $7.75  to  $8  on  stove.  $7.50  to 
$7.75  on  egg,  and  $5.25  to  $5.75  on  nut. 

Demand  for  the  steam  sizes  has  lost  some 
of  its  snap  and  prices  are  inclined  to  soften. 
No  particular  weakness  has  developed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  easing  up  is  probably  due  largely 
to  increased  production.  Consumers  are  get¬ 
ting  more  tonnage  on  their  contracts  and  buy¬ 
ing  less  in  the  open  market.  Barley  is  the 
most  active  size,  while  No.  1  is  the  weakest. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  bringing  all  the  way 
from  $3.10  to  $3.50,  rice  from  $2.15  to  $2.60, 
and  barley  from  $1.50  to  $2. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

While  the  demand  for  bituminous  is  not  at 
all  feverish,  the  market  is  by  no  means  as 
stagnant  as  it  was  some  weeks  ago,  when  con¬ 
sumers  were  drawing  on  their  stock  piles  for 
quite  a  proportion  of  their  current  needs.  Now 
the  tendency  is  to  build  up  reserves  rather  than 
to  make  further  inroads  on  tonnage  previously 
accumulated. 

As  the  impulse  to  provide  against  future 
reouirements  is  based  to  quite  an  extent  on 
strike  possibilities,  it  might  be  expected  to  be¬ 
come  more  marked  as  April  1st  draws  nearer. 


But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  seems  to  be  less 
activity  than  earlier  in  the  month,  lhis  may 
be  accounted  in  part  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
buyers  placed  good-sized  orders  during  Janu¬ 
ary  and  the  early  part  of  February  and  so  are 
out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  possible  that  those  who  have  not  ar¬ 
ranged  tor  deliveries  in  excess  of  their  present 
wants  have  been  prompted  to  hold  off  by  the 
announcement  that  the  bituminous  miners  will 
not  demand  a  wage  increase.  To  those  not 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situation  this  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  union  is  weakening 
and  that  a  strike  may  be  avoided.  In  fact, 
the  propaganda  emanating  from  U.  M.  W.' 
headquarters  states  that  the  leaders  desire  a 
peaceable  settlement. 

Coal  men  realize,  however,  that  this  is  only 
a  move  to  place  the  blame  for  a  tie-up  upon  the 
operators.  There  is  just  as  much  danger  of  a 
strike  as  there  ever  was,  and  in  fact  no  one 
connected  with  the  trade  can  see  any  chance 
of  avoiding  one.  With  the  operators  deter¬ 
mined  not  only  to  reduce  wages  but  to  drop 
the  check-off,  the  union  is  in  a  position  where 
it  must  fight  for  its  existence,  the  check-off 
being  even  more  important  than  the  wage  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor  leaders. 

Prices  are  holding  their  recent  gains,  but 
have  not  taken  on  additional  strength  in  the 
past  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Many  non-union 
operators  have  orders  in  hand  for  all  the  ton¬ 
nage  they  can  ship  until  well  into  March, 
and  are  quoting  higher  prices  for  more  dis¬ 
tant  deliveries.  Similar  grades  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  old  figures,  however,  from  other 
producers  who  are  not  sold  so  far  ahead.  The 

greatest  advances — running  up  to  25  cents _ 

have  been  in  the  better  low  volatile  grades. 

The  tidewater  market,  while  only  moder¬ 
ately  active,  shows  no  signs  of  weakening. 
Pier  accumulations  are  not  heavy,  as  the  rail 
movement  is  rather  slow  and  most  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  is  loaded  out  on  contracts  and  old  orders 
soon  after  arrival. 

Coal  is  being  offered  at  about  the  following 
prices  for  prompt  shipment:  Pool  1,  $2.85- 
$3.25  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  ;  Pool  74  $2  35- 
$2.75;  Pool  9,  $2.25-$2.65 :  Pool  10,’  $L90- 
Pool  11,  $1.65-$R90;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.15-$2.30;  Pools  30  and  60,  $2.35-$2  65- 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.50-$1.65;  Pools  18,  34 
and  44,  $1.40-$1.60;  slack,  $1 ,35-$l .75 . 

Tidewater  prices  are  about  as  follows : 
Pool  1,  $6.25-$6.50  per  cross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
piers;  Pools  9  and  71,  $5.70-$5.90;  Pool  10, 
$5.40-$5.60 ;  Pool  11  and  unclassified,  $5-$5.25. 


Trimming  Coal  Demand. 

The  recent  decrease  in  tonnage  requirements  has 
brought  prominently  to  the  fore  the  fact  that  the 
economic  use. of  fuels  is  being  studied  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  with  a  constant  tendency  to  getting  better 
results  from  tonnage. 

In  England,  it  appears,  a  Coal  Research  Club  has 
been  organized,  looking  to  more  effective  utilization 
of  coal  and  the  old-established  Colliery  Guardian 
■as  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  supplement  en¬ 
titled  buel  in  Science  and  Practice,  being  the  record 
0  .  *  A  ^  oal  Research  Club.  It  contains  much 
scientific  data  relative  to  coal  and  its  combustion. 


Anthracite  Trade  in  Fairly  Good  Shape— 
Bituminous  Outlook  Favorable. 

The  anthracite  trade  moves  along  evenly  and 
quietly,  and.  with  February  more  than  half  gone 
the  month  bids  fair  to  rank  with  January  as  being 
one  of  good  business.  The  greatest  anxiety  'of 
the  dealers  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year 
is  that  they  have  never  at  any  time  had  much 
business  ahead  on  the  books,  each  day’s  business 
depending  upon  orders  that  turn  up  during  the 
day 

The  conditions  of  former  days  had  become 
a  habit,  but  now  that  trade  has  been  good  so  far 
this  year  there  is  a  better  feeling;  at  least  the 
coal  man  is  making  a  living,  whereas  there  are 
ma.ny  lines  of  endeavor  where  they  are  far  from 
doing  this.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
winter  has  been  favorable,  even  though  not  rough, 
as  the  records  of  the  weather  bureau  show 
the  temperature  excess  to  be  merely  one  degree 
since  January  1st,  which  is  about  as  near  normal 
as  any  one  could  want. 

The  buying  is  chiefly  centered  on  nut  coal  and 
some  companies  are  still  slightly  behind  on  their 
shipments  of  this  size,  but  there  is  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  any  one  to  get  premiums.  Stove  coal  is 
moving  well  at  retail,  although  some  of  the  big 
shippers  have  a  surplus  of  this  size  and  are 
urging  it  upon  their  customers  who  are  inclined 
to  call  strongly  for  nut.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  egg  being  moved,  but  pea  is  the  real  trouble¬ 
some  size  and  will  likely  continue  so  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.  Mining  conditions  have 
really  improved  recently  and  all  of  the  operations 
are  making  full  time,  and  in  a  few  instances 
company  washeries  are  operating. 

Strike  Interests  Dealers. 

The  consumers  remain  blithely  indifferent  to 
all  strike  discussions,  but  the  retailer  is  showing 
an  even  greater  interest  in  the  prospects  six  weeks 
hence.  The  feeling  has  grown  of  late  that  there 
will  be  a.  considerable  suspension  of  mining  at 
least,  particularly  since  some  of  the  retailers  have 
gone  direct  to  the  producers  for  opinions  as  to 
the  outlook.  Various  guesses  are  now  being 
waged  upon  the  duration  of  the  suspension,  rang¬ 
ing  from  four  weeks  to  four  months. 

The  tax,  questions  seem  to  have  taken  a  new 
turn,  for  while  a  week  ago  there  seemed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  make  a  separate  item  on  the  coal  bills 
for  this  expense,  the  latest  decision  seems  to  be 
to  let  it  rest  as  it  has  been.  The  retailers  were 
really  anxious  for  fear  that  this  would  be  passed 
up  to  them,  especially  those  low-price  men,  who 
are  already  operating  on  a  very  narrow  margin 
of  profit. 

Retail  prices  have  shown  very  little  change  of 
late  and  it  is  probable  that  the  strike  discussion 
if  not  accomplishing  anything  else,  has  acted  as 
a  stabilizer  in  this  matter.  Experience  seems  to 
have,  shown  all  dealers  that  lowered  prices  have 
not  increased  sales  volume  and  all  dealers  are 
each  doing  about  their  usual  share  of  trade.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  consuming  population  is 
suspicious  ,  of  the  quality  of  coal  at  low  prices, 
especially  in  the  face  of  effective  advertising  along 
this  line  by  some  of  the  more  important  retailers. 

The  new  “range”  coal  has  begun  to  arrive  in 
the  city,  but  has  not  been  on  hand  long  enough 
to. enable  one  to  sense  the  trade  as  to  its  desir¬ 
ability..  The  dealers  are  apparently  in  no  hurry 
to  try  it,  except  the  more  progressive  ones.  Some 
argument  has  been  heard  as  to  the  price,  one  dealer 
claiming  that  he  could  give  his  consumers  a 
mixture  of  good  nut  size  and  pea  at  a  much  more 
favorable  price.  However,  the  plan  deserves  every 
encouragement  and  is  being  watched  closely. 

Improvement  in  Steam  Trade. 

The  steam  trade  has  almost  improved  to  the 
point  where  anxiety  has  been  removed  from  the 
brow  of  the  producer.  All  that  is  needed  to  fully 
achieve  this  would  be  just  a  little  better  demand 
for  rice.  With  the  increasing  demand  for  barley, 
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Consolidation  Coal  Company 
Acquires  28,000  Acres 
In  Pocahontas  Regions 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  In¬ 
corporated  announces  the  addition  of 
28,000  acres  in  the  Pocahontas  regions  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  to  its  already 
vast  bituminous  holdings. 

With  the  purchase  of  this  acreage.  The 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  Incorporated 
is  enabled  to  supply  to  the  domestic  and 
export  markets,  in  large  volume,  the  best 
Navy-standard  Pocahontas  coal,  as  well  as 
the  various  other  high-quality  bituminous 


coals  produced  from  our  present  proper¬ 
ties. 

The  Consolidation  standard  of  shipping 
from  our  83  diversified  mines  only  clean 
coal  from  which  all  possible  waste  sub¬ 
stances  are  eliminated,  will  be  maintained 
without  abatement  in  our  Pocahontas  op¬ 
erations. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  orders 
by  our  various  branches  and  agencies. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
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it  won’t  take  many  weeks  before  rice  will  feel  a 
'  better  call.  Some  independents  hesitate  now  to 
ask  from  $1.65  to  $1.80  for  fresh-mined  barley, 
although  the  companies  still  have  a  good  supply 
at  $1.50,  but  they  are  being  compelled  to  resort 
to  their  storage  piles  to  meet  it.  Buckwheat  is 
closely  bought  and  the  best  grades  are  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  at  company  price  of  $3.50. 

The  bituminous  outlook  can  be  said  to  be  favor¬ 
able  at  this  time.  Even  though  there  is  no  rush, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  coal,  but  with  the 
buyer  still  very  “foxy”  before  closing.  One  thing 
is  sure,  and  that  is,  the  seller  is  pushing  quality 
to  the  fore  and  finds  the  consumer  very  receptive 
to  this  line  of  argument,  and  furthermore,  it 
has  been  a  long  while  since  the  average  consumer 
has  been  so  satisfied  with  the  burning  results  of 
coal  as  compared  with  the  analysis  upon  which 
it  has  been  sold. 

There  is  no  question  that  inquiries  and  sales  are 
more  frequent  and  are  traceable  to  the  strike  agita¬ 
tion.  No  matter  how  difficult  times  are  there  are 
always  certain  lines  of  industry  that  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  provide  against  future  contingencies  and 
it  is  these  concerns  that  are  making  the  market 
today.  The  competition  is  very  strong  for  this 
business  and  sales  departments  never  worked 
harder. 

Prices  have  held  fairly  strong,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  tendency  to  an  increase,  but  this  will  not 
be  very  pronounced  so  long  as  there  is  still  the 

idle  working  time  at  some  of  the  best  mines.  Of 

course  on  delayed  shipments,  running  through  the 
next  month,  there  is  an  increase  of  15  to  25  cents 
a  ton.  On  the  whole  the  market  at  the  moment 
is  well  represented  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.80  to 

$3.15;  Pool  71,  $2.50  ,  to  $2.85;  Pool  9,  $2.30  to 

$2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65 
to  $1.75. 


FAIRMONT  MINES  BUSIER 


GOOD  BUYING  AT  ALTOONA 


Prices  Show  Buoyancy  as  Production  Rises 
to  Still  Higher  Levels. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Feb.  16. — Spurred  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reports  that  the  available  stocks  of  coal  will 
not  last  long  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  large  con¬ 
sumers  are  entering  the  spot  market  in  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  force,  with  the  result  that  the  output  of  the 
central  Pennsylvania  field  is  largely  increasing. 

During  the  week  ending  February  4th,  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  16,059  cars,  as  compared  with  14,637  cars 
during  the  week  ending  on  January  8th.  The  daily 
average  was  2,677  cars.  Some  of  the  operators  as¬ 
sert  that  they  are  now  doing  more  business  in  a  week 
than  they  did  in  the  month  of  January  or  December. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  demand  for  spot  coal, 
prices  have  taken  a  jump.  There  is  an  advance  at 
the  mines  of  25  cents  a  ton  on  practically  all  grades 
of  coal  since  last  month. 

Coal  has  again  become  a  preferred  shipment  on 
the  railroads.  During  the  last  few  days  there  may 
be  seen  a  greatly  increased  number  of  mixed  goods 
freight  trains,  refrigerator  cars,  provisions  and 
manufactured  goods,  with  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  cars 
loaded  with  coal  sandwiched  in  between  other  cars. 

Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Central  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  way  of  considering  wage  scales  since 
the  meeting  held  in  this  city  on  January  30th  No 
action  was  taken  then  and  it  was  announced  that 
another  meeting  would  be  held  in  ten  days.  '  ° 
call  has  been  issued  for  a  meeting,  however. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  operators  wil 
permit  matters  to  drift  along  until  after  the  national 
and  district  conventions  of  the'U.  M.  W„  when  they 
will  post  notices  of  wage  reductions,  as  was  done  m 
Pittsburgh  and  Ohio,  and  that  no  request  for  a  joint 
conference  will  come  from  the  operators  The 
operators  here  will  without  a  doubt  resist  to  the  last 
extremity  an  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  U.  M.  W .  to 
maintain  the  existing  union  scale. 

A  Possibility. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun'' 

There’s  alwavs  a  chance  that  the  world  will  sur¬ 
vive  in  spite  of  those  who  wring  their  hands  and 
wonder  why  somebody  doesn’t  do  something. 


Production  Gradually  Working  Up  Towards 
a  More  Normal  Basis. 

Mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  for  the  first 
five  days  of  last  week  produced  5,482  cars  of  coal. 
This  was  but  356  cars  behind  the  total  for  all  of  the 
six  days  of  the  previous  week. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  mines  loaded  1,- 
132,450  tons  of  coal.  While  the  figure  is  not  of 
volume  to  raise  much  comment  it  does  show  that  a 
great  deal  more  coal  has  been  moving  out  of 
Northern  West  Virginia  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  With  twenty-five  working  days  in  January, 
this  means  that  on  th£  average  there  were  45,298 
tons  of  coal  loaded  daily. 

Fairmont  region  proper,  embracing  the  three  rail¬ 
roads,  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.,  •  Monongahela 
and  Western  Maryland,  in  January  loaded  18,989 
cars  of  coal. 

All  eyes  are  strained  on  Indianapolis  this  week  be¬ 
cause  of  the  miners’  convention.  There  is  lots  of 
guessing  on  what  will  be  done,  but  everyone  is  up 
in  the  air  on  the  direct  outcome.  The  opinion  is  gen¬ 
eral  that  a  strike  will  be  experienced  on  April  1st. 

If  a  ballot  were  taken  today  in  the  region  the  vast 
majority  of  operators  would  tend  to  go  non-union. 
More  conservative  operating  concerns  have  been 
moving  cautiously  and  have  announced  no  stand  on 
policy.  It  would  seem  that  they  will  be  non-com¬ 
mittal  until,  closer  to  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
the  present  contract,  judging  conditions  as.  they  exist 
at  that  time.  ., 

Some  Mines  Running  Open  Shop. 

In  the  Fairmont  region  there  is  a  limited  tonnage 
being  produced  on  the  open-shop  basis.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  run  from  3,500  to  4,000  tons  daily  and  all 
of  these  operations  are  grouped  along  the  Mononga¬ 
hela  Railway  in  the  Almina,  W.  Va.,  section. 

Quite  a  little  has  been  said  about  West  Virginia 
miners  being  in  destitute  circumstances  and  starving. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  believed  that  this 
propaganda  has  been  spread  about  for  effect.  It  is 
true  that  in  places  where  the  mines  have  not  worked 
for  a  year  or  more,  the  miners  and  their  dependents 
are  far  from  comfortable,  but  they  have  not  reached 
the  starvation  point  in  Northern  West  Virginia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  mine  workers  are  earn¬ 
ing  very  good  wages.  At  one  good-sized  mine  in 
the  region  where  there  are  400  men  on  the  pay  roll 
the  miners  averaged  from  $90  to  $100  for  two  weeks 
work,  and  a  number  of  men  who  only  worked  a  day 
now  and  then  were  included  in  this  average.  An¬ 
other  mine  along  Scott’s  Run  with  110  men  on  the 
pay  roll  paid  about  $100  per  man  on  the  average  oyer 
the  two  weeks.  A  coal  cutter  at  the  same  mine 
knocked  down  $288.20  in  a  two  weeks’  pay. 

One  of  the  matters  of  importance  that  is  being 
discussed  in  the  Fairmont  region  these  days,  aside 
from  the  labor  problem,  is  the  effort  to  secure  lower 
differentials  to  lake  ports.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  lower  coal-carrying 
rate  to  the  lake  front.  Just  what  this  will  be  is  in¬ 
definite.  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  eastern  lake-carry¬ 
ing  railroads  to  arrange  some  plan  along  similar 
lines  with  the  carriers  to  the  inland  from  the  upper 
lake  ports. 

Although  the  percentage  of  the  reduction  has  not 
been  worked  out,  it  is  claimed  by  lake  shippers  from 
Northern  West  Virginia  that  the  rates  will  have  to 
be  materially  less  than  they  were  last  season.  At 
one  time  the  Fairmont  region  shipped  a  great  deal 
of  coal  to  the  lakes,  but  since  the  war  other  coals 
have  made  inroads  there  since  differentials  worked 
a  hardship  on  this  region.  Splint  coal  for  domestic 
use  from  the  Logan  fields  has  been  a  special  favorite 

for  some  time.  ir.  .  . 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Northern  \\  est  \  irgima 
Coal  Operators’  Association  show  that  in  1921  the 
549  or  more  mines  in  Northern  West  Virginia  loaded 
14,385,500  tons  of  coal,  against  22,758.050  tons  in 
1920;  18,712,253  tons  in  1919  and  18,654,031  in  1918. 
Tabulations  show  that  the  railroad  fuel  shipments  in 
1921  were  4,202,950  tons,  or  more  than  29  per  cent 
of"  the  total  tonnage  of  Northern  West  Virginia. 
Home  roads  secured  1,730,850  tons,  while  ‘foreign 
roads  secured  2.472,100. 
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Domestic  Fuels  Moving  Better  as  Stocks  Get 
Nearer  the  Exhaustion  Stage. 

The  season  is  giving  the  coal  trade  a  very  fair 
chance  to  profit  on  the  weather,  for  the  present  winter 
is  a  fairly  cold  one.  It  is  not  the  most  severe  on 
record,  but  it  is  far  from  the  mildest.  And  business 
is  being  developed.  For  some  time  it  did  not  seem 
as  though  the  effect  extended  beyond  the  retail  trade. 
Whenever  there  was  a  cold  snap  the  retail  trade  had 
a  rush  of  orders,  which  lasted  as  long  as  the  cold 
days  did.  But  with  milder  weather  came  a  letup. 
Wholesalers  saw  a  little  pick-up,  but  it  did  not  seem 
equal  to  the  increase  upon  retailers. 

The  whole  situation  was  an  extension  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  intention  to  run  stocks  down  to  the  minimum 
as  opportunity  offered.  Where  dealers  had  a  fair 
tonnage  on  hand,  they  would  not  put  in  more  until 
their  present  stocks  were  pretty  well  down.  Hence 
the  reaction  upon  the  wholesalers  did  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  severe  weather  exactly.  But  consumption 
has  been  progressing  steadily.  Coal  is  being  disposed 
of  right  along  and  the  winter’s  consumption  is  bound 
to  -be  larger,  so  far  as  domestic  use  is  concerned, 
than  last  winter.  This  is  including  all  grades  used 
for  domestic  purjiose. 

In  the  effort  to  find  some  other  and  cheaper  fuel 
there  are  all  kinds  6%  experimenting  going  on.  People 
are:  trying  every  kind  of  coal  available  as  a  substitute 
for  the  higher-priced  domestic  fuels.  Hence  the 
figures  at  the  end  of  the  season  may  not  show  as 
much  of  a  ^ain  in  anthracite  tonnage  as  the  weather 
would  warrant,  due  to  the  competition  of  coke  and 
Pocahontas  and  other  fuels. 

’  industrial  Requirements  Little  Changed. 

This -will  not  extend  to  the  industrial  fields.  Of 
course  steam  plants  for  heating  larger  structures 
have  used  more  coal  this  winter  than  a  year  ago, 
and  so  far  as  the  comparison,  goes  on  industrial  fuel 
it  is  improbable  that  there  is  any  material  shrinkage 
between  thiq  winter  and  a  year  ago.  Manufacturing 
was  at  a  low  ebb  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  held 
to  a  minimum  ever  since.  Hence  the  only  difference 
that  might  be  observed  would  be  that  in  each  case 
the  manufacturing  plants  were  operating  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  this  winter  probably  called  for  more 
fuel  to  maintain  an  equal  amount  of  heat  and  power 
than  did  last  winter. 

'the  •  prospect  is  for  a  slow  and  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  ip-  commercial  and  industrial  lines.  Business 
is  unlikely  to  jump  into  any  increased  activity.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  too  unsettled  for  anything  like  that.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  publicity 
being  given  to  improved  business  conditions.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  automobile  and  tractor  shows 
held  in  these  cities,  it  was  announced  that  sales 
aggregating  millions  had  been  consummated.  But  the 
information  bore  upon  its  face  indications  of  being 
propaganda  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  sales  else¬ 
where— a  species  of  self-deception  which  seems  to 
afford  great  satisfaction  to  those  originating  it  and 
to  deceive  no  one  else.  > 

From  all  indications,  the  recovery  of  business  ac¬ 
tivity  is  certain  to  be  exceedingly  gradual,  and  to 
be  attended  with  wage  and  price  reductions.  In  this 
district  people  feel  very  well  assured  that  the  best 
thing  the  coal  trade  can  do  is  to  go  to  the  mat  and 
fight  out  the  question  of  wage  reductions.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  are  not  so  confident  that  the  same 
method  is  equally  applicable  to  their  own  individual 
lines.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  obsession  that  the 
individual’s  own  line  is  under  a  special  dispensation 
which  exempts  it  from  the  common  run  of  require¬ 
ments. 

The  biggest  single  industry  of  this  section— agri¬ 
culture— has  had  its  reduction,  not  willingly  nor  in¬ 
tentionally  but  under  compulsion,  and  wages  followed 
suit  According  to  a  statement  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  for  this  district,  farm  wages  in  1921 
declined  46.5  per  cent  from  the  average  paid  in  1920, 
with  a  1920  average  of  $71,  including  room  and 
board,  and  of  $38  in  1921.  The  greatest  decline  was 
in  South  Dakota.  These  figures  will  show  what 
some  base  their  ideas  on  as  to  what  coal  miners 
wages  ought  to  stand. 
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CINCINNATI  MARKET  FIRM 

Prices  Inclined  to  Strengthen  as  Demand 
Broadens  Out  on  Strike  Talk. 

\\  hile  the  general  improvement  in  the  Cincinnati 
market  continues,  the  betterment  during  the  last 
week  was  somewhat  disappointing  in  its  speed.  This 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  warmer  weather,  which 
reduced  to  some  extent  the  volume  of  domestic  coals 
moving.  Demand  for  steam  coals  was  notably  larger 
for  the  week  in  the  spot  market,  and  inquiries  fore¬ 
shadowed  a  still  further  increase  in  shipments  in  this 
important  variety.  Manufacturers  felt  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  probability  of  a  strike  tie-up  that 
practically  all  of  them  began  laying  in  reserves  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  to  store. 

To  a  very  slight  extent  prices  were  influenced  up¬ 
ward  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  will  go  higher, 
though  not  very  high.  Along  with  the  better  call  from 
the  factories  of  the  Central  West,  there  was  an  im¬ 
proved  demand  from  tidewater,  chiefly  for  smoke¬ 
less  coals.  This  was  to  meet  coastwise  needs  and 
it  is  understood  that  a  good  deal  of  it  went  to  New 
England. 

The  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia  all  in¬ 
creased  their  operations  on  the  basis  of  more  active 
demand  for  practically  all  classes  of  its  production. 
New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  ran  about  60  per  cent 
of  normal,  while  the  Pocahontas  districts  of  Mercer 
and  McDowell  counties  were  up  to  about  75  per  cent. 
The  Central  West  and  West  bought  a  good  deal  of 
domestic  lump,  but  the  production  otherwise  in  the 
main  went  East,  tidewater  taking  a  considerably  in¬ 
creased  tonnage.  There  was  a  better  call  for  nut 
and  slack  from  by-product  buyers  than  has  been 
known  for  some  time  and  steam  demand  was  good. 

In  the  bituminous  districts  of  both  W est  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  production  responded  readily  to  the 
better  market  and  operation  was  said  to  be  between 
65  and  70  per  cent  of  normal  in  all  except  the 
Kanawha  district,  where  activities  continued  at  a  very 
low  minimum,  owing  to  union  restrictions  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production.  While  domestic  coals 
were  in  good  demand,  steam  call  predominated  in 
'  iew  of  the  general  disposition  of  large  manufac¬ 
turers  to  get  ready  for  any  possible  emergency  in 
connection  with  the  threatened  strike  of  union  miners. 

Car  Troubles  Again  Reported. 

\\  ith  the  increased  movement  of  coal  come  re¬ 
ports,  scattered  and  rather  indefinite,  of  car  supply 
troubles.  The  reports  are  not  so  much  of  a  lack  of 
cars  as  of  a  lack  of  fit  cars  of  the  desirable  kind. 
This  means  that  because  of  the  disabled  condition 
of  many  of  their  normally  competent  cars,  the  roads 
are  putting  into  service  cars  of  obsolete  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  types,  whereat  operators  are  seriously  com¬ 
plaining. 

Prices  are  just  a  trifle  firmer,  but  naturally  the 
large  amount  of  idle  mine  capacity  which  gradually 
keeps  swinging  into  activity  with  added  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  demand  has  the  effect,  for  the  present  at 
least,  of  holding  values  down.  Smokeless  lump  and 
£§§  sell  from  $3.25  to  $4,  not  much  of  it  ab,ove  the 
former  figure.  Nut  is  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Mine-run 
ranges  between  $1.75  arid  $2  and  nut,  and  slack  is 
now  getting  the  better  price  of  $1.50,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  better  demand  but  because  of  more  con¬ 
servative  preparation  of  domestic  sizes. 

In  bituminous  coals,  domestic  lump  is  from  $2.50 
to  $3,  egg  from  $2.25  to  $2.75,  mine-run  from  $1.50 
to  $2,  and  nut  and  slack  from  $1.25  to  $1.40. 

The  stimulus  for  the  new  activity  is  to  be  found 
largely  though  not  altogether  in  the  menace  of  a 
miners  strike,  which  has  all  the  general  aspects  of 
a  probably  long-drawn  struggle  because  of  the  very 
vital  issues  sure  to  be  involved,  but  which  nobody 
in  the  coal  game  believes  can  really  last  very  long. 
Industries  and  utilities  with  contracts  are  increasing 
and  hurrying  forward  tonnage,  but  few  new  contracts 
are  being  made  by  reason  of  the  uncertainties  ahead. 
Most  of  the  increased  tonnage  is  moving  on  spot 
orders  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  contracting 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Cincinnati  retail  yards  profess  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  domestic  sales,  which  they  say  are  larger  than 
usual  in  February.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
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that  many  people  have  been  ordering  their  supplies 
from  month  to  month,  while  others,  with  heavy 
stocks  left  over  from  the  mild  winter  preceding, 
are  just  beginning  to  reach  the  bottom  of  that  over¬ 
hanging  supply. 

There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  prices. 
Dealers  say  that  any  reduction  is  out  of  the  question. 
Even  the  consumers,  whether  steam  or  domestic,  now 
see  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached  and  that  when 
changes  come  they  are  quite  likely  to  be  upward. 

There  is  a  decidedly  better  tone  in  the  market  and 
operators  exhibit  a  quiet  hopefulness  which  they 
have  not  felt  before  for  some  time. 


BUFFALO  DOING  BETTER 


Bituminous  Users  Buying  on  Slightly  Larger 
Scale  as  Strike  Date  Nears. 

A  little  more  interest  is  being  shown  by  soft  coal 
consumers  in  the  possibility  that  fuel  will  be  scarcer 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  the  ordering  has  been  on  a 
slightly  larger  scale.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  an 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  to  order 
coal.  The  seriousness  of  the  contemplated  strike  is 
apparently  not  realized,  and  the  indifference  on  the 
part  of  many  large  manufacturers  to  lay  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  stock  to  tide  them  over  any  interruption 
of  mining  seems  strange  to  most  of  the  producers  and 
shippers,  who  are  keeping  closely  informed  as  to  the 
mining  situation. 

Many  of  the  larger  consumers  are  still  hopeful  of 
governmental  interference,  not  desiring  to  stock  up 
any  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  as  they  are  ex¬ 
pecting  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  mining  as  well 
as  in  freight  rates  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the 
large  consuming  concerns  point  with  truth  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  non-union  mines  are  in  operation 
and  are  really  taking  care  of  most  of  the  country’s 
requirements  at  present 

They  also  point  truthfully  to  the  fact  that  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  coal  have  .been  sold  from  non¬ 
union  mines  for  delivery  through  the  season  of  1922, 
which  would  indicate  that  non-union  operators  do 
not  feel  that  there  will  be  any  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  non-union  miners. 

State  of  Consumers’  Stocks. 

Stocks  in  consumers’  hands  are  admittedly  low  in 
some  cases,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  so  in  the 
largest  number  of  cases.  If  it  is,  the  reports  from 
salesmen  who  have  been  out  covering  the  territory 
lately  do  not  show  it.  They  state  that  several  weeks’ 
supply  is  being  carried  by  a  large  number  of  plants 
and  that  activity  is  so  small  in  most  cases  that  but 
little  depletion  promises  to  take  place. 

Where  plants  are  running  short  they  are  taking  a 
car  or  more  for  their  needs  in  the  immediate  present, 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  concern  that  is  arranging  to 
take  on  coal  for  many  weeks  ahead.  A  few  are 
doing  so,  but  it  is  because  they  cannot  take  even  the 
smallest  chance  of  running  short. 

Bituminous  prices  are  holding  about  the  same  and 
are  quotable  ,  at  $2.75  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump, 
$2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25 
for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other  mine-run,  and  $1.50 
to  $1,75  for  Slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley 
and  $2.51  for  other  coals  for  freight. 

Anthracite  business  has  fallen  off  during  the  past 
week,  as  the  weather  has  shown  some  moderation. 

■  \  spurt  occurred  when  the  cold  weather  was  on, 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  Dealers  are  carrying  large 
stocks,  although  a  sharp  cold  wave  would  find  them 
woi  rying  over  the  outlook  and  probably  placing  some 
orders.  But  the  consumers  are  sticking  to  their  plan 
of  buying  only  a  little  coal  at  a  time. 


Exceptions  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Dauphin 
bounty  Court  in  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
tbi.  I  ennsylvania  anthracite  tax  law,  were  presented 
at  Harrisburg  last  Wednesday  by  counsel  for  the 
complainants.  This  is  a  preliminary  step  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


1  homas  G.  Gibbons  of  the  Gibbons  Coal  Co.,  Bath, 
Me.,  and  wife,  will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  the 
Bermudas  to  spend  a  month’s  vacation. 


February  18,  1922 


BOSTON  DOING  BUSINESS 


Demand  for  Coal  Brisk  and  Increasing — - 
Prices  Show  Tendency  to  Stiffen. 

Business  in  the  bituminous  trade  the  past  week  has 
been  of  a  fairly  brisk  nature  and  the  demand  has 
been  on  the  increase,  with  a  decided  tendency 
towards  stiffening  of  prices.  Buyers  have  been  mani¬ 
festing  more  concern  over  their  fuel  needs,  especially 
as  the  possibility  is  looming  larger  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  fairly  drastic  curtailment  of  the  supply  in 
less  than  six  weeks  and  with  that  contingency  will 
follow  a  further  unwelcome  corollary,  higher  spot  J 
quotations.  Of  course,  such  concerns  as  have  con¬ 
tracts  feel  safe  as  regards  price  but  by  no  means 
safe  as  regards  supply,  because  the  best  will  in  the 
world  will  not  forward  coal  if  that  coal  is  not  being 
mined  in  sufficient  quantities. 

There  has  been  another  factor,  a  temporary  one,  ; 
:t  is  true,  that  has  had  its  effect  in  the  recent  uplift  I 
in  spot  quotations  at  this  port  and  that  has  been  the 
very  severe  weather  on  the  Atlantic  which  has 
caused  a  backing  up  of  soft  coal  at  Hampton  Roads 
and  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  water  freight  rates,  I 
due  to  scarcity  of  available  boats.  The  rates  on 
vessels  has  been  gradually  working  toward  higher 
levels  the  past  few  weeks  with  the  result  that  at 
present  medium  sized  vessels  are  offered  at  $1.20 
and  $1.25  while  for  smaller  boats  it  is  difficult  to 
charter  for  current  movement  at  less  than  $1.35. 

Dumpings  at  the  Southern  piers  have  been  slowed  [ 
up  very  considerably  the  past  10  days,  a  fact  always 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  inclement  weather.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  tonnage  there  has  increased  to  much 
above  the  average. 

Prices  Will  Go  Up. 

Quotations  at  the  piers,  Hampton  Roads,  are  about 
at  last  week’s  level,  strictly  pool  1  Pocahontas  or 
New  River  going  for  $4.65  to  $4.75.  In  all  probability 
the  former  figure  will  disappear  as  soon  as  tonnage 
moved  can  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  mine  produc-  ( 
tion.  With  the  maintenance  of  water  freight  rates 
at  present  levels  and  a  firming  of  quotations  at  the 
Southern  piers,  the  current  quotations  of  bituminous 
on  cars,  Boston  appears  likely  to  receive  another  ; 
push  upward.  At  present  spot  is  $6.35  and  $6.40 
gross  ton  cars  Mystic  and  some  tonnage  had  been  | 
moved  at  $6.50,  though  that  represents  the  very  top 
figure  and  for  coal  of  the  highest  quality. 

Nevertheless,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  higher  I 
mark  and  with  the  strike  cloud  hanging  just  over  1 
the  horizon,  no  particular  easing  is  looked  for.  Some 
pool  1  coal  was  said  to  be  available  earlier  in  the  I 
week  at  $6.30  cars  Boston,  but  it  was  very  limited 
in  amount  and  that  price  is  really  below  the  accept¬ 
ed  spot  market.  One  large  coal  house  has  had  to 
refuse  a  number  of  orders  for  quick  delivery,  even 
though  the  buyer  was  willing  to  pay  $6.50 ’gross 
ton  on  cars  Boston. 

Pennsylvania  coal  has  enjoyed  a  temporary  boom 
the  very  best  all-rail  pool  1  coal  selling  for  $3.25 
net  ton  mines,  though  not  much  of  it  was  disposed 
of  at  that  figure,  the  more  popular  all-rail  coals  be¬ 
ing  _  those  going  for  $2.40  to  $2.60  net  ton  mines. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  demand  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bituminous  would  expand  very  materially  if 
the  West  Virginia  coals  continue  to  be  readily  avail¬ 
able,.  but  of  course  restriction  of  the  Southern  coal 
moving  to.  New  England  due  to  weather  conditions 
or  other  circumstances,  will  find  reflection  in  a  better 
demand  for  the  all-rail  product. 

Of  late,  certain  districts  which  have  been  buyers 
exclusively  of  the  Southern  coal  have  been  sending 
in  inquiries  for  Pennsylvania  coal,  a  fact  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  agencies  which  have  been  having  hard 
sledding  due  to  the  big  spread  in  prices  in  favor 
of  the  West  Virginia  coal. 

Anthracite  Sluggish. 

The  wholesale  anthracite  market  is  rather  sluggish, 
due  to  the  determination  of  dealers  not  to  stock  up 
any  further  until  the  questions  of  lower  prices  at 
the  mine  and  lower  freight  rates  have  been  settled. 
Then,  too,  the  weather  has  not  been  of  the  kind  to 
induce  purchasing  by  householders,  except  as  in¬ 
duced  by  empty  bins,  for  the  temperature  has  been 


rising  with  rain  promised  following  the  snowfall. 
Some  consumers  are  willing  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  retailer  who  says  that  it  is  now  entirely  up  to 
consumers  whether  or  not  they  have  coal  enough  to 
last  over  the  strike  period  since  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  retail  company  is  going  to  carry 
huge  stores  and  take  the  consequent  large  loss  en¬ 
tailed  by  a  cut  of  mine  prices. 

Spot  prices  do  not  differ  materially  from  last 
week’s  quotations;  stove  goes  for  from  $7.85  to 
$8.05;  egg  $7.40  to  $7.65;  nut,  which  is  the  most 
active  size,  is  quoted  at  from  $8  to  $8.15  and  pea  is 
rather  soft  at  $5  to  $5.15.  From  now  on  whole¬ 
salers  will  have  to  fight  the  argument  of  a  big  price 
cut  on  April  1st  or  soon  thereafter  and  retail  dealers 
are  hoping  that  it  will  amount  to  $3  per  ton. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  CHICAGO 


mand.  Production  in  the  non-union  fields  is  reported 
in  many  cases  to  average  75  to  80  per  cent,  while 
the  organized  fields  are  approximately  half  of  that 
figure. 

Country  buying  on  the  Chicago  market  is  not  im¬ 
proving  compared  with  the  city  trade.  A  slight  in¬ 
crease  has  been  registered  in  the  demand  from 
country  points,  but  the  improvement  is  so  small 
that  it  is  negligible. 

Eastern  Kentucky  coals  have  moved  up  the  price 
scale  a  few  notches  during  the  past  week,  making  a 
gain  of  10  to  20  cents.  Anthracite  coal  is  holding 
its  own  in  demand  and  prices.  While  an  improvement 
in  demand  for  this  coal  can  be  noticed  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  east  of  Chicago,  the  demand  from  the  West  and 
North  has  fallen  off  in  a  like  degree. 

Interest  in  the  trade  centers  on  the  strike  question, 
and  the  joint  meeting  of  the  rail  workers’  unions  and 
the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  to  be  held  next  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  watched  closely  for  developments. 


The  Tamaroa  Little  Muddy  Coal  Co.  is  the  name 
of  a  newly  incorporated  mining  concern  at  Tamaroa, 
Ill.,  which  received  its  charter  last  week.  The  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  company  is  placed  at  $150,000.  Those 
incorporating  are  I).  Weinberger,  Y.  N.  Levinson 
and  Howard  B.  Haines.  They  will  conduct  a 
general  coal  and  mining  business  in  Illinois. 


The  home  of  J.  K.  Dering,  head  of  the  coal  firm 
bearing  his  name,  in  the  McCormick  Building,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  Saturday.  This  home,  which 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  $100,000,  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Lake  Villa  district 
of  Lake  County  near  Chicago.  The  building  burned 
to  the  ground  and  the  cause  was  laid  to  a  defective 
flue. 


Consumers  Anxious  to  Get  Coal  Moving — 
Screenings  Price  Advances. 

That  the  coal  trade  in  and  near  Chicago  is  im¬ 
proving,  is  best  shown  by  the  increase  during  the 
past  two  weeks  in  the  production  and  running  time 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  mines.  The  movement  at  the 
present  time  is  fairly  active,  but  the  majority  of  the 
coal  is  shipped  for  storage.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  public,  contrary  to  usual  buying  customs,  is 
becoming  alert  to  the  seriousness  of  the  impending 
strike  situation.  Many  consumers  are  anxious  for 
their  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  get  their  coal  mov¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  are  relying  on  the  non-union  fields  to  supply 
the  demand  for  coal  in  the  case  of  strike  troubles, 
but  these  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

Domestic  coals  from  retailers’  yards  suffered 
another  setback  last  week  at  the  hands  of  spring 
weather.  However,  the  present  week  once  more  re¬ 
verses  the  situation  and  with  the  weather  again  on 
the  side  of  the  retailers  rather  than  the  consumers, 
sales  for  domestic  uses  are  improving. 

Industrial  coals  are  moderately  active,  with  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  demand  from  factories, 
but  a  marked  increase  in  the  sales  to  public  utilities. 
The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago,  whose 
daily  requirements  average  8,000  tons,  is  laying  in  a 
two  months’  supply.  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Co.  is  doing  likewise.  The  packers,  steel  mills,  the 
Chicago  surface  lines  and  the  Chicago  Elevated  are 
all  piling  up  large  supplies  which  will  run  their 
operations  for  at  least  two  months.  The  Chicago 
By-Products  Coke  Co.,  managing  the  biggest  gas 
generating  plant  in  the  country,  has  60  days  supply 
of  generator  coke  on  hand  at  present,  and  this  amount 
will  be  increased  by  one-half  before  the  middle  of 
March. 

From  the  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  strike 
question  is  being  given  more  than  passing  attention, 
especially  by  the  larger  consuming  elements  in 
Chicago. 

More- Mines  Reopen. 

Several  Illinois  mines  have  reopened  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  the  indications  are  that  more  will 
follow  suit  in  the  near  future. 

Screenings  advanced  ten  cents  last  week,  the  ad- 
vance  being  made  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  opera¬ 
tors,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  this  grade  and  the  cost 
of  production  from  prepared  sizes.  Screenings  have 
been  in  good  demand  for  several  weeks  but  the  avail¬ 
able  supplies  are  very  limited.  Indiana  Fourth  Vein 
has  practically  none  to  offer  and  Indiana  fifth  vein 
is  limited  in  the  amount  for  sale.  Illinois  mines  are 
producing  screenings  in  small  quantities. 

In  Indiana,  as  well  as  in  Illinois,  a  few  mines 
which  have  been  idle  are  getting  back  to  work.  De¬ 
mand  for  some  of  the  best  Indiana  grades  is  just 

commencing  to  pick  up.  #  . 

While  the  sale  of  coal  from  organized  fields  is  im¬ 
proving  owing  to  the  strike  situation,  most  of  this 
coal  is  going  to  storage.  The  non-union  fields, 
however,  are  getting  the  bulk  of  the  open  market 
and  spot  business.  The  non-union  operators  are  not 
anxious  to  book  a  large  volume  of  business  at  this 
time,  believing  that  when  the  strike  situation  does  de¬ 
velop,  their  coals  will  sell  at  a  premium  and  the 
huvers  will  put  up  the  prices  by  reason  of  the  de- 


Chic&g'o  Notes 


The  first  joint  meeting  of  the  railroad  labor  men’s 
organizations  and  the  U.  M.  W.  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  February  21st,  according  to  a  statement  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  mine  workers.  It 
is  expected  that  the  subject  of  the  meeting  will  be 
a  joint  strike  of  rail  workers  and  miners  on  April 
1st,  when  the  miners  expect  to  utilize  every  “proper” 
means  to  secure  their  wage  demands. 


J.  D.  Zook,  of  Nason  Coal  Co.,  went  on  a  trip  to 
central  Illinois  last  week. 


A  notice  of  dissolution  of  incorporation  has  been 
filed  by  the  Christopher  Fuel  Co.  of  Christopher,  Ill. 

J.  D.  Diffenbaugh,  retail  coal  dealer  from  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week  on  business 
matters. 


A  wholesale  coal  firm  has  recently  opened  in  the 
Chicago  market.  It  is  headed  by  Geo.  W.  McGill, 
who  has  been  connected  for  some  time  past  with  the 
Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  offices 
of  that  company  and  serving  in  the  capacity  of  sales 
manager.  The  new  company  is  called  The  McGill 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  address  603  Plymouth  Bldg. 


Ernie  A.  Spreen,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office 
of  C.  M.  Moderwcll  &  Co.,  visited  his  headquarters 
last  week  in  Chicago. 

The  Concord  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Carland  Coal  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  their  exclusive  sales  agents  for  the  Western 
territory. 

Two  Kansas  City  Coal  men  were  visiting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week,  E.  R.  Dusky,  sales  manager  of  the 
Star  Coal  Co.,  and  J.  A.  Sargent,  sales  manager  of 
the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  Saline  Oil  Co.,  holders  of  coal  and  oil  fields 
near  Harrisburg,  Ill.,  was  incorporated  last  week  for 
$50,000.  The  incorporators  are  J'.  B.  Ford,  W.  B. 
Probasco,  J.  H.  Mallone  and  James  Gray. 

A  mine  at  Farmersville,  Ill.,  near  Hillsboro,  closed 
since  before  the  war,  is  to  be  reopened  in  the  near 
future,  according  to  advices  on  the  Chicago  market. 
It  is  owned  by  German  interests  and  covers  30,000 
acres. 

The  Navy  Department  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  coal  supplies  of  4,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station  at  Great 
Lakes,  Ill.,  to  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  at 
$2.80  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
has  announced  that  they  expect  to  take  over  the  Big 
Four  docks  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  improve  them,  and 
be  in  readiness  when  navigation  opens  to  handle  a 
large  volume  of  coal  shipments. 

Chicago  coal  men  are  interested  in  the  new  Fourth 
Vein  Mining  Co.  incorporated  under  the  state  laws 
of  Indiana  recently.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
$100,000.  The  incorporators  are  Geo.  B.  Ryland, 
Thos.  D.  Haskett,  and  Walter  S.  McCloud. 

A  number  of  the  officials  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.  of  Chicago  gathered  at  their  Cincinnati  office 
last  week.  Geo.  F.  Stahmer,  president;  H.  M.  Hall, 
vice-president,  both  of  Chicago,  and  Quin  Morton, 
of  Charleston,  another  vice-president,  were  together 
several  days  in  Cincinnati. 

An  increase  in  capital  stock  of  the  Jackson-Pea- 
cock  C.  &  M.'  Co.  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  was 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  main  offices 
of  the  company  will  be  moved  from  Springfield  to 
Chicago.  Geo.  F.  Stahmer,  president  of  the  Ft.  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  is  also  president  of  this  concern. 

Ability  of  public  utilities  in  Illinois  to  withstand 
an  extended  coal  strike  this  spring,  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission.  Upon 
action  of  Chairman  Smith,  the  commission  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  public  utilities  to  file  state¬ 
ment  of  average  daily  consumption  and  quantity  on 
hand. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  the  Chicago  coal  trade 
to  off-set  the  high  rents  in  the  loop  section,  which 
has  for  its  object  securing  an  entire  office  building 
for  the  coal  trade  companies.  This  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Shippers  Association.  A  special  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  th?  matter.  The 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  have  been 
set  for  the  regular  meetings  at  the  Union  League 
Club. 


MUCH  NON-UNION  COAL 


Morrow  Says  Strike  Would  Not  Cause  Serious 
Shortage  for  Several  Months. 


Data  relating  to  the  capacity  of  union  and  non¬ 
union  bituminous  mines  was  laid  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  last  Wednesday  by  J. 
D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  in  connection  with  the  freight  rate 
hearing. 

He  fixed  the  annual  capacity  of  the  bituminous 
mines  at  776,363.000  tons,  of  which  481,217,000  tons 
were  attributed  to  union  mines  and  295,146,000  tons 
to  non-union  mines. 

The  non-union  mines  have  a  capacity  of  5,676,000 
tons  a  week,  Mr.  Morrow  said,  while  the  union  mines 
have  a  weekly  capacity  of  9,254.000'  tons.  The  na¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  is  consuming  about  7,500,- 
000  tons  a  week,  according  to  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Morrow  said  his  estimates  of  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  non-union  mines  were  based  on  ac¬ 
tual  performance  in  1918. 

With  a  material  decrease  in  the  consumption  as 
warm  weather  approaches  and  no  increase  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity,  the  necessary  current  consumption 
after  April  1  will  approximate  7,000,000  tons  a  week 
against  the  present  productive  capacity  of  6,000,000 
tons  of  the  non-union  mines.  Mr.  Morrow  also 
stated  that  it  appears  probable  that  many  important 
users  of  bituminous  coal  are  increasing  their  stock 
in  anticipation  of  the  suspension  of  mining  in  many 
of  the  fields  in  April. 

The  prediction  was  made  that  if  consumers  fur¬ 
ther  increase  their  stock  by  April  1,  and  if  the  po¬ 
tential  production  of  about  6,000,000  tons  per  week 
can  be  obtained  from  the  non-union  mines  without 
interference,  such  shipments,  supplementing  the  stock 
already  stored  by  consumers,  would  maintain  the 
United  States  for  several  months  without  serious 
inconvenience  to  consumers,  even  if  strikes  stopped 
production  in  all  union  bituminous  fields,  and  if 
the  weekly  output  of  1,000,000  tons  of  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite  was  cut  off. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  JOHNSTOWN  PRICES  HARDEN  COKE  MARKET  STRONGER 


Movement  Over  Piers  About  the  Same,  With 
Prices  Showing  Little  Change. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  movement  of  coal  through 
Hampton  Roads  is  probably  due  to  preparations 
which  are  being  made  by  the  consumers  to  get  their 
requirements  on  hand  before  the  suspension  of  min¬ 
ing  operations  on  April  1.  While  this  date  is  some 
weeks  off,  it  is  apparent  that  consumers  are  not 
willing  to  take  any  chances  of  being  caught  with 
light  stocks  on  hand,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
among  shippers  that  they  are  putting  in  a  supply 
which  will  carry  them  for  at  least  two  months  after 
April  1.  Inquiries  for  future  business  are  very  few, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  current  movement  is  on  contracts. 

Owing  to  recent  storms,  the  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
portation  have  had  considerable  effect  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  through  Hampton  Roads.  A  large 
amount  of  tonnage  has  been  anchored  in  the  roads 
all  last  week,  waiting  weather  conditions  before  going 
to  sea.  Due  to  these  delays,  coastwise  tonnage  has 
stiffened  in  rates  during  the  week.  The  present  rate 
to  all  New  England  ports  is  35  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  two.  weeks  ago. 

Ship  brokers  express  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  West  Indies  business,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  that  foreign  buyers  have  no  require¬ 
ments,  or  are,  only  filling  such  needs  as  they  have 
by  minimum  purchases.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  holding  off  as  much  as  possible  on  the  theory 
that  a  reduction  of  rail  rates  on  coal  is  imminent, 
which  will  effect  some  further  reduction  in  the 
f.  o.  b.  coal  prices.  Business  for  S't.  Johns,  N.  B., 
is  still  offering  at  $1.50  for  February  and  March 
loading. 

The  three  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  showed  a  total 
dumping  for  thfe  week  ending  February  10  of  228,458 
tons,  while  the  previous  week  was  227,554  tons  and 
the  same  week  last  year,  290,725  tons.  For  the  year 
to  date  1,249,848  tons  has  passed  over  the  piers, 
against  1,869,484  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1921. 

In  the  matter  of  prices,  shippers  and  dealers  are 
much  surprised  at  the  continued  softness,  as  it  was 
expected  some  time  ago  that  prices  would  show  some 
sign  of  increase  as  the  demand  grew  greater,  but  it 
is  found  that  supplies  are  still  in  excess  of  imme¬ 
diate  requirements,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
vessels  tonnage  is  not  on  hand  as  per  schedule. 
Therefore  many  lots  of  coal  have  to  be  sacrificed. 
Present  prices  are  slightly  firmer,  due  possibly  to  the 
demand  from  New  England  buyers  who  are  trying 
to  secure  their  supply  in  advance  of  April  1. 

_  Current  prices  here  are :  Pool  1,  $4.65  to  $4.75 ; 
Pool  2,  $4.50  to  $4.60;  Pools  1  and  2  mixed,  about 
$4.55  per  gross  ton  piers.  High  volatile,  not  being 
very  much  in  demand,  are  being  quoted  around  $4. 


They  Rarely  Relinquish. 

If  it  proves  possible  to  secure  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  that 
result  being  achieved,  it  will  be  a  notable  ac¬ 
complishment  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  the 
National  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  the 
active  efforts  of  its  president,  Roderick  Stephens. 

It  has  been  but  rarely  that  any  government 
activity,  once  entered  upon,  has  been  discontinued. 
The  idea  has  been  to  develop  a  mere  office  into  a 
bureau,  and  a  bureau  into  a  department  or  a  com¬ 
mission.  I  he  tendency  is  ever  to  secure,  or 
assume,  more  power  and  ever  enlarge  the  forces 
engaged,  as  a  means  of  exercising  power.  Rarely 
indeed  has  there  been  any  giving  up  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  activity  once  undertaken,  and  it  is  this  con¬ 
stant  adding  to  governmental  activities  that  causes 
the  expense  of  administration  to  be  so  great  as  it 
is  today. 


The  Deep  \  ein  Coal  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has 
leased  3,500  acres  of  coal  land  south  of  Princeton,  in 
that  State,  and  adjacent  to  the  C.  &  E.  I.  tracks. 
Mining  operations  will  be  put  under  way  shortly,  it  is 
announced. 


Better  Grades  Show  a  Further  Advance  of 
10  to  15  Cents. 

A  further  stiffening  of  the  price  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  Johnstown 
district  this  week,  when  operators  were  asking  from 
10  to  15  cents  a  ton  higher  than  prevailed  since  the 
first  of  the  month  in  the  better  grades.  There  is  a 
wide  variation  of  the  prices  asked  for  the  various 
grades,  but  operators  believe  that  little  change  will 
result  for  the  next  few  weeks,  when  it  will  probably 
be  seen  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  strike. 

The  deliberations  at  Indianapolis  this  week  are 
being  watched  with  interest  by  the  Johnstown  opera¬ 
tors,  and  if  the  convention  does  not  hold  out  for 
higher  wages  it  may  keep  things  at  a  better  stage 
in  the  local  union  fields,  but  operators  here  as  a 
whole  feel  that  a  reduction  from  the  present  scale 
is  necessary  if  they  are  to  compete  with  other  fields. 
They  cannot  compete  with  the  non-union  fields  in 
most  cases,  and  as  has  been  reported  a  number  of 
them  have  gone  back  ,to  the  1917  scale,  with  the 
result  that  labor  trouble's  have  developed. 

The  strike  news  has  had  considerable  effect,  and 
anxious  buyers  are  stepping  into  the  market  a  little 
more  freely.  The  full  force  of  this  expected  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  been  felt  as  yet,  according  to  some 
operators,  while  others  hold  out  that  they  do  not 
believe  it  will  develop  into  any  great  flurry. 

The  demand,  without  a  doubt,  has  fallen  off  a 
little,  from  what  it  was,  but  buyers  still  display  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  market,  and  inquiries  are 
quite  frequent.  The  tonnage  shipped  from  the  local 
field  the  past  week  has  been  good,  operators  state. 

Few  Contracts  Being  Made. 

While  there  is  little  talk  of  contracts,  one  coal 
concern  in  this  locality  last  week  announced  that  it 
had  contracted  with  an  Eastern  firm  for  a  large 
tonnage  this  year,  and  a  large  tonnage  for  delivery 
in  1923.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  however, 
as  few  of  the  Johnstown  operators  feel  that  this 
is  the  time  for  making  contracts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  building  up  its  stock 
piles  considerably  in  this  locality,  evidently  heeding 
the  advice  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  that  a 
strike  was  probable  the  first  of  April. 

Hoover,  in  speaking  before  the  Railroad  Committee 
conference-  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Washington  last  week,  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  would  not  take 
place  for  a  considerable  time,  and  not  around  the 
first  of  April  as  was  the  general  belief.  Buyers  who 
had  held  back  somewhat  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
figuring  that  they  might  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates,  apparently  take  no  stock  in  it 
any  more. 

Prices  in  the  Johnstown  district  this  week  as 
quoted  by  operators  are  as  follows:  Pool  1  $2.90 
to  $3.25;  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to 
$2.85;  Pool  10,  $2  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.85. 


Coal  Shipments  at  Charleston. 

A  total  of  350,000  tons  of  coal  was  handled  over 
the  Southern  Railway’s  pier  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
last  year.  This  compares  with  812,000  tons  in  1920, 
when  the  export  movement  was  at  its  height,  but  the 
showing  is  a  favorable  one  compared  with  earlier 
years,  the  record  standing  as  follows : 


Tons  Tons 


1921  . 

.  350,000  1918  . 

.  68,000 

1920  . 

.  812,000  1917  . 

.  123,000 

1919  ... 

.  294,000  1916  . 

.  184,000 

In.  a  decision  rendered  on  Thursday,  proposed  re¬ 
duction  in  interstate  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  the 
Springfield,  Ill.,  district  served  by  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  and  from  mines  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas,  to  Kansas  City  and  intermediate 
points,  were  held  by  the  Commerce  Commission  as 
justified  and  the  suspension  of  these  schedules  was 
ordered  cancelled. 


Market  for  Connellsville  Grades  Gradually 
Working  to  Higher  Levels. 

There  has  been  a  further  stiffening  in  the  coke 
market  during  the  past  week,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  Courier,  the  change  being  decidedly  greater 
than  would  be  indicated  merely  by  reference  to  spot 
quotations.  The  price  range  is  approximately  the 
same  as  a  week  ago,  but  the  sales  made  run  more  to 
the  higher  figures  in  the  range  quoted,  instead  of  the 
higher  prices  named  as  part  of  “the  market,”  being 
largely  nominal  and  commonly  shaded,  as  is  frequently 
the  case. 

The  greater  stiffness  in  the  market  is  shown  also  in 
a  department  that  is  not  active  now,  the  contract  part 
of  the  market.  There  is  no  inquiry  for  furnace  coke 
on  contract  just  now,  and  therefore  actual  quotations 
are  not  being  made,  but  the  attitude  of  operators  is 
well  understood  and  it  is  known  that  no  operator 
would  sell  forward  coke,  even  for  a  single  month, 
at  prices  that  were  done  a  trifle  over  a  fortnight 
ago. 

There  were  two  sales  in  particular,  February  ship¬ 
ment  at  under  $3.  There  is  no  possibility  now  that 
a  sale  for  shipment  over  a'  30-day  period  would  be 
made  at  as  low  as  $3,  let  alone  at  under  $3.  One 
offer  at  $3.10  for  10,000  tons  monthly  is  known  to 
have  been  made  and  declined. 

Foundry  Coke  in  Brisk  Demand. 

As  to  demand  for  spot  coke,  there  is  no  particular 
improvement  in  furnace  coke,  while  in  foundry  coke 
there  is  a  very  decided  increase.  For-  furnace  coke 
there  is  practically  no.  demand  from  blast  furnaces, 
just  as  has  been  the  case  for  quite  a  while  past. 

The  demand  comes  from  the  miscellaneous  con¬ 
sumers,  lime  burners,  bake  shops,  brick  yards,  etc:, 
and  this  demand  keeps  up  day  by  day  so  that ’there 
Js  always  a  market,  and  prices  are  well  -established. 

For  the  best  grades  of  furnace  coke  for  spot  ship¬ 
ment  $3  is  rigidly  the  market,  which  means  the  best 
grades  that  are  available.  Some  very  good  grades 
are  not  being  made  at  all.  For  ordinary  standard 
furnace  coke  slightly  lower  prices  are  going,  but 
nothing  as  low  as  $2.75,  which  was  possible  a  fort¬ 
night  ago. 

Spot  foundry  coke  remains  quotable  at  a  general 
range  of  $3.75  to  $4.25,  as  for  many  weeks  past,  but 
the  amount  available  at  $3.75  has  diminished  farther. 


Government  Fuel  Yard  Opposed. 

Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  was  a  witness  last 
Wednesday,  at  the  hearing  in  Washington  on  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  purchase  the 
land  on  which  the  Government  fuel  .yard  in  that 
city  is  located.  The  hearing  was  conducted  by  the 
House  committee  on  mines  and  mining.  Mr.  Stephens 
presented  data  to  show  that  the  economies  claimed 
lor  the  yard  by  those  interested  in  having  it  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  permanent  institution  were  based  on  an 
incomplete  statement  of  operating  expenses. 


Chancellor  Walcott  of  the  Delaware  Court  of 
Chancery  is  expected  to  make  a  decision  soon  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc., 
may  legally  collect  from  its  members  approximately 
$1,500,000  in  demurrage  claimed  by  the  railroads.  Cer¬ 
tain  debtor  members  have  asked  to  have  the  exchange* 
declared  an  illegal  corporation  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  failed  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
corporation  laws  of  Delaware.  The  case  was  argued 
at  Wilmington  this  week. 


The  Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Johnstown  and 
Pittsburgh,  has  opened  a  new  sales  office  in  the  Se¬ 
curity  Mutual  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  It  is 
in  charge  of  H.  B.  Morris,  for  several  years  con¬ 
nected  with  Dexter  &  Carpenter  at  their  Altoona 
office  and  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Morris  is  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  central  New  York, 
as  well  as  in  the  mining  region. 


Joseph  J.  Soper  and  George  Friedl  have  purchased 
the  retail  coal  business  of  Charles  F.  Hanauer  at 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


BOOM  NEAR  SAYS  CUSHING 


Bituminous  Miners  Will  Not  Demand  Increase. 

But  Their  Insistence  on  Present  Scale  and  Their  Determination  to  Keep  Check-Off 
Make  It  Seem  Unlikely  a  Strike  Can  Be  Averted. 


Indianapolis,  Feb.  17. — The  reconvened  session  ot 
the  United  Mine  Workers’  biennial  convention  met 
here  Tuesday  to  decide  what  action  to  take  when  the 
oresent  wage  agreements  in  the  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  regions  expire  on  April  1st.  It  had  been 
anticipated  that  the  soft  coal  miners  would  demand 
an  increase,  if  only  to  show  that  they  were  opposed 
to  a  reduction,  but  the  scale  committee  sprang  a 
surprise  by  submitting  a  report  that  merely  declared 
in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  rates. 

A  long  drawn  out  squabble  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  between  the  Howat-Farrington  factions 
and  the  adherents  of  President  Lewis  prevented  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  being  given  to  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  but  its  adoption  by  the  convention 
was  considered  a  mere  formality  in  any  event. 

The  danger  of  a  strike  is  not  materially  lessened 
by  the  unexpected  moderation  of  the  district  presi¬ 
dents  who  form  the  committee.  Even  if  an  increase 
is  not  demanded,  there  is  little  chance  that  a  wage 
cut  such  as  the  operators  in  several  districts  have 
announced  for  April  1st  will  be  accepted  without  a 
fight.  Moreover,  the  union  leaders  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  retain  the  check-off,  for  without  this 
system  of  collecting  dues  the  membership  would 
dwindle  in  the  most  alarming  fashion. 

Miners  Want  Government  Intervention. 

Apparently  they  are  aiming  to  place  the  onus  for 
a  strike  on  the  operators  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  door  open  for  the  Government  to  step  in  and 
appoint  a  commission  to  arbitrate  the  questions  at 
I  iSSUe.  This  the  operators  hope  to  avoid,  as  they 
consider  this  an  opportune  time  for  a  showdown 

with  the  union.  .  . 

Government  intervention,  if  a  strike  seems  immi¬ 
nent,  is  expected  by  the  mine  workers  officials,  al¬ 
though  they  have  not  received  any  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  matter  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Two  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Conciliation  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
— H.  B.  Dymes  and  W.  H.  Rogers— are  here  as  ob¬ 
servers  and  probably  will  make  a  full  report  on  the 
convention  to  the  Government  officials.  . 

Realizing  that  the  organization  is  in  danger  of 
being  broken,  an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  U.  M. 
W.  officials  to  pull  all  the  loose  ends  together  and 
resort  to  any  means  to  save  it.  That  the  operators 
have  the  inner  circle  of  the  fight  cannot  be  disputed, 
providing  they  are  keen  enough  to  follow  up  their 
advantage.  President  Lewis  himself  revealed  this 
situation  Wednesday  to  the  convention  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  delegates  and  took  a  fling  at  the  Howat- 
Farrington  wing,  saying  that  he  had  received  hun- 
i  dreds  of  letters  from  miners  in  the  coal  regions  ask- 
i  ing  for  harmony  in  the  ranks,  so  that  the  miners 
might  have  a  solid  front  in  the  “inevitable  industrial 
struggle  to  come.’’ 

Rail  Brotherhoods  Not  Expected  to  Help. 

Much  ado  is  made  over  a  combined  miners-rail 
strike,  but  those  best  informed  attach  no  significance 
1  to  the  threat  of  a  nation-wide  tie-up  at  the  mines  and 
on  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  Big  Four,  the 
aristocrats  of  the  labor  movement,  cannot  be  depended 
upon;  at  least,  that  is  the  history  in  reference  to  such 
combined  efforts. 

Militant  bodies  such  as  the  switchmen,  maintenance 
1  of  way  employes  and  oilers  may  acquiesce,  but  beyond 
that  point  there  is  no  encouragement  in  sight  for  a 
combined  strike.  With  the  Big  Four  the  backbone 
of  the  rail  workers,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  anything 
!  can  be  successfully  pulled  in  that  regard. 

Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  dubious 
about  the  outcome.  A  staged  fight  is  expected  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Outlying  districts  are  un¬ 
certain.  A  skeleton  organization  may  be  retained  in 
th6  West  Virginia  fields,  but  there  is  doubt  about 


the  New'  River-Kanawha  fields,  as  well  as  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region. 

A  rumor  is  current  that  a  man  formerly  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  favors  a  re¬ 
duction  of  wages  in  the  soft  coal  fields  to  meet  public 
demand  for  cheaper  coal.  Whether  he  will  address 
the  convention  later  on  this  subject  remains  to  be 
seen.  This  is  a  move  to  save  the  organization,  and 
should  this  man  who  formerly  stood  so  high  with 
the  miners  address  the  convention,  the  vote  may  be 
swayed  toward  a  reduction. 

The  form  of  agreement  recommended  by  the  scale 
committee  contains  one  new  feature,  namely  that  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  referendum  strike  vote.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  put  in  so  that  court  injunctions 
cannot  reach  the  miners’  leaders,  who  in  the  past 
have  ordered  strikes  themselves.  The  clause  in  ques¬ 
tion  says : 

“In  the  event  no  agreement  is  reached  by  April  1st, 
we  declare  in  favor  of  a  general  suspension  of  mining 
operations,  such  action  being  subject  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  such  referendum  to  be  held  prior  to 
March  31st.’’ 

Strong  Sentiment  in  Favor  of  Strike. 

Union  leaders  claim  that  sentiment  among  both  the 
bituminous  and  anthracite  miners  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  a  suspension  unless  new  agreements  are 
entered  into  by  April  1st.  The  anthracite  operators 
are  arranging  to  confer  with  the  labor  leaders ;  the 
bituminous  operators  in  most  of  the  leading  districts 
have  apparently  decided  to  ignore  them.  They  have 
posted  notices  of  lower  wages  to  take  effect  with  the 
expiration  of  the  present  contract,  and  have  given 
the  miners  to  understand  it  is  simply  a  case  of  “take 
it  or  leave  it.” 

Unless  the  operators  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  recede  from  their  present 
stand  not  to  meet  the  miners  in  joint  conference  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  interstate  wage 
agreement,  the  scale  committee’s  report  said,  the  op¬ 
erators  must  “stand  publicly  charged  with  breach  of 
contract,”  as  the  miners  “regard  this  agreement  as  a 
moral  obligation  just  as  binding  as  any  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  ever  assumed.” 

The  scale  committee’s  report  provided  that  “any 
scale  negotiated  must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  membership  affected  for  approval  before 
it  is  finally  accepted.” 

No  mention  of  the  check-off  system  was  made, 
union  officials  said,  because  the  present  contract  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  method  of  collecting  union  dues  and 
it  is  not  regarded  as  an  issue.  They  entirely  ignore 
the  threats  of  the  operators  to  discontinue  the  check¬ 
off  after  April  1st. 

The  convention  was  urged  by  the  scale  committee 
to  ratify  the  wage  demands  of  the  anthracite  workers, 
calling  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  for  contract  miners 
and  a  $5.20  minimum  day  rate,  and  “pledge  to  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  our  power  and  influence  in 
aiding  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  demands.” 


Anthracite  Operators’  Wage  Committee. 

The  committee  of  operators  who  will  meet  the  U. 
M.  W.  officials  at  Atlantic  City  around  March  1st, 
with  a  view  to  arranging  a  later  meeting  to  discuss 
the  wage  demands,  has  been  appointed.  S.  D.  War- 
riner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.,  will  be  chairman.  The  other  members  are  W. 
W.  Inglis,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Glen  Alien  Coal  Co.;  W.  L.  Connell,  an  independent 
operator  of  Scranton;  W.  J.  Richards,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &.  I.  Co.;  Charles  F. 
Huber,  president  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Co., 
and  T.  M.  Dodson  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 


Thinks  Railroads  Will  Be  Overwhelmed,  a3 
in  1920,  and  Coal  Prices  Soar. 

Detroit,  Feb.  17. — The  purchasing  agents  of  De¬ 
troit  were  told  at  their  monthly  dinner  tonight  that 
they  should  buy  enough  coal  to  last  during  a  strike 
of  at  least  six  weeks  after  April  1st.  They  were  also 
warned  to  get  under  contract  for  two  or  three  years 
because  panic  prices  are  coming  again  as  soon  as 
business  tries  to  become  normal. 

These  sharp  warnings  were  issued  by  George  H. 
Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  the  speaker  at  the  purchasing 
agents’  dinner. 

His  view  is  that  the  impending  strike  is  inevitable 
because  the  burdens  of  unionism  have  become  in¬ 
tolerable. 

He  prophesies  a  return  of  panic  coal  prices — 
“1920  all  over  again”— because  the  railways  can’t 
carry  the  coal  and  can’t  be  improved  in  time  to  avoid 
inflation.  “The  railways  are  dead — killed  by  regu¬ 
lation”  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

Immediate  Recovery  Predicted. 

“The  railroads  are  dead  beyond  hope  of  imme¬ 
diate  recovery,”  said  Mr.  Cushing.  “They  are  worse 
off  now  than  they  were  two  years  ago  because  they 
have  not  been  maintained.  Beginning  at  once,  the 
business  of  the  country— the  tonnage — will  begin  rap¬ 
idly  to  grow.  In  a  very  few  months  it  will  have 
caught  up  with  what  it  was  in  1920. 

“It  will  start  toward  what  it  should  have  been 
in  1921.  It  will  try  to  catch  up  with  its  own  ac¬ 
tuarial  prospects  in  1925.  Midway  in  that  improve¬ 
ment  the  growth  of  the  nation’s  business  will  stop 
because  the  railways  will  not  be  available  to  move 
what  we  can  produce  and  sell. 

“What  that  is  going  to  mean  to  your  business  and 
ours  seems  perfectly  obvious.  Your  factories  were 
rebuilt  in  major  part  out  of  the  war  profits.  They 
were  extended.  Our  coal  mines  were  multiplied  and 
improved  out  of  war  profits.  These  business  units 
are  available  and  will  want  to  work.  The  buying 
power  of  the  people  will  soon  be  restored  and  they 
will  want  to  buy.  Everything  will  be  set  for  an 
increase  in  tonnage,  leaving  as  customary  a  recovery 
in  price  to  follow  more  leisurely. 

“Then  the  railroad  blockade  will  stop,  midway, 
the  growth  in  tonnage.  You  and  I  know  what  will 
happen.  When  we  stop  tonnage  growth  without 
satisfying  the  demand,  prices  will  begin  to  rise  as 
buyers  begin  to  compete  for  what  can  get  through 
the  traffic  blockade.  We  will  exactly  reverse  every 
lesson  of  our  economic  history.  It  will  be  the  be¬ 
ginning,  all  over  again,  of  1920.” 


All  Is  Not  Gold. 

Sometimes  the  troubles  of  an  oft-solicited  con¬ 
cern  serves,  as  much  as  anything,  to  emphasize, 
by  comparison,  the  progress  made  by  other  and 
newer  concerns.  Some  names  on  trade  lists 
assume  by  mere  familiarity  and  reiteration  an 
importance  beyond  what  tonnage  and  capital 
justify,  whereas  other  newer  concerns,  on  the  up¬ 
grade  perhaps,  do  not  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

Another  thought  that  comes  to  mind  in  such 
times,  is  that  some  satisfaction  accrues  in  finding 
that  certain  concerns  that  turned  down  business 
propositions  in  a  rather  snappy  sort  of  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  so  are  now  on  the  rocks, 
and  it  is  seen  that  the  trouble  was  not  with  the 
proposition  that  was  offered  but  with  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  offered. 


The  Wieman  &  Ward  Co.  is  a  new  concern  in  the 
wholesale  trade  at  Pittsburgh.  It  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  former  firms  of  William  Wieman  &  Co.  and 
C.  S.  B.  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.  Offices  are  in  the  Union 
Arcade  Building.  The  company  announces  that  it 
is  prepared  to  make  shipments  from  bituminous 
mines  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Mary¬ 
land,  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
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WITH  THE  RETAILERS 


Dealers  in  Various  Cities  Describe  Conditions 
as  They  Find  Them. 

The  following  letters  regarding  retail  conditions 
were  written  by  leading  dealers  in  the  cities  named 
in  response  to  a  request  for  information : 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  most  serious  thing 
with  which  the  coal  industry  has  had  to  contend  this 
winter  is  the  matter  of  substitutes.  The  present  price 
of  coal  delivered  in  the  customer’s  bin  is  altogether 
too  high.  No  matter  what  are  the  contributing 
causes,  this  fact  remains  outstanding. 

Locally,  coke  has  been  the  chief  competitor,  and 
due  to  the  mild  winter,  it  has  been  burned  more 
or  less  successfully.  During  a  severe  winter,  it  is 
our  opinion  there  is  no  substitute  for  coal.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  our  organization  has  worked  especially 
hard,  we  are  able  to  report  a  volume  of  sales  which 
exceeds  any  single  year’s  business  by  about  30  per 
cent. 

Our  stock  at.  the  present  time  is  heavy,  and  our 
present  disposition  is  to  carry  a  heavy  stock  over 
April  1st,  because  we  feel  that  if  the  miners  and 
operators  are  sincere  in  their  stand  on  the  wage 
question,  there  should  be  a  very  interesting  battle 
between  them. 

The  tendency  toward  lower  labor  cost  is  univer¬ 
sal,  and  the  public  feels  that  the  miners  should 
not  be  exempt  from  this  tendency. 

If  there  is  a  battle  between  the  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors  it  should  be  to  a  finish  this  time,  so  that  the 
coal  trade  would  be  in  a  position  to  know,  for  ever¬ 
more,  who  is  boss. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  retail  coal  business  in  Lawrence  since  the 
first,  of  April,  1921,  has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
During  the  Summer  and  early  part  of  the  Fall  the 
dealers  here  were  working  about  40  per  cent,  effi¬ 
cient. 

We  think  possibly  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  of  our  customers  have  carried  surplus 
stock  ahead,  and  as  the  newspapers  last  Summer 
were  talking  lower  freight  rates  and  lower  prices, 
everyone  was  holding  off  expecting  to  get  some  ben¬ 
efits  from  the  same. 

We  know  in  our  own  case  that  people  are  coming 
in  at  the  present  time  and  ordering  the  first  coal 
that  they  have  ordered  this  season. 

We  do  not  contemplate  carrying  a  heavy  stock 
April  1st,  but  are  advising  our  customers  that  we 
think  it  good  judgment  to  have  on  hand  at  that 
time  enough  coal  to  finish  the  present  season.  If 
we  continue  to  do  this  it  is  very  obvious  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  carry  the  same  amount  on 
hand. 

In  our  opinion  there  certainly  has  got  to  be 
radical  changes  adopted,  both  regarding  the  sizing 
of  coal  and  the  price,  in  order  to  give  the  public 
a  square  deal. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Business  is  fair,  and  governed  entirely  by  the 
thermometer,  but  not  as  good  as  last  year  at  this 
time.  Stocks  on  hand  are  in  very  good  shape  and 
a  moderate  supply  will  probably  be  carried  on  April 
1st  as  a  reserve. 

Customers  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  think 
the  miners’  demand  for  more  pay  ridiculous.  New 
Bedford  being  a  large  cotton  centre,  whose  opera¬ 
tives  have  been  obliged  to  accept  lower  wages,  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  other  workers  share  in  the  general  de¬ 
flation  now  going  on  throughout  the  country. 

Oil  and  electricity  are  taking  the  place  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  in  many  of  the  cotton  mills  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  and  even  in  the  heating  of  office 
buildings. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

The  retail  dealers  here  are  not  doing  more  than 
half  the  business  that  they  did  last  year.  Money 
is  scarce,  and  the  weather  has  been  mild  most  of 
the  winter,  so  that  although  there  has  been  very 
little  real  suffering,  people  have  been  able  to  get 
along  with  a  small  supply  of  fuel. 

This  district  can  never  be  in  want  for  fuel,  either 


from  strikes  or  railroad  difficulties,  for  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  wagon  mines  which,  were  they  worked  to 
full  capacity,  could  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
city. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to  put  in  a  large 
stock  to  offset  any  threatened  trouble  April  1st. 

The  people  here  are  not  generally  in  sympathy 
with  the  miners’  strike  idea,  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
prevailing  thought  is  that  there  will  be  much  of 
a.  strike,  partly  on  account  of  the  “don’t  care”  at¬ 
titude,  of  the  operators,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
needy  condition  of  the  miners  themselves. 

No  substitutes  for  coal  have  been  introduced  here 
of  any  consequence. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

A  letter  from  a  trade  source  at  Wilmington,  Del., 

says : 

I  must  say  that  we  have  not  had  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. season.  When  there  was  a  demand  we  had  about 
18  inches  of  snow  which  increased  our  delivery 
charge  considerably.  We  estimate  that  the  decrease 
in  tonnage  this  winter  compared  with  last  is  ap¬ 
proximately  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Shipments  have  been  good  through  the  winter. 
There  were  very  heavy  retail  stocks  carried  in  this 
city  up.  to  recently,  when  they  have  all  been  reduced. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  coal  merchants  in 
this  city  to  aim  to  carry  over  approximately  six 
week  s  supply  of  anthracite.  From  information  that 
we  are.  getting  we  would  say  that  there  will  be  a 
suspension  April  1st.  Furthermore,  we  expect  an 
advance  in  price  and  possibly  a  scarcity  of  anthracite 
prior  to  that  time. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  demands  of 
the  miners,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  they 
will  not  get  an  increase.  Furthermore,  the  public 
are  demanding  lower-priced  coal  and  in  my  mind  they 
will  get  it. 

As.  to  the  bituminous  situation,  our  company  is 
stocking  up,  as  prices  have  already  began  to  advance 
and  we  expect  to  see  much  higher  prices  than  present 
prior  to  April  1st. 

We  have  had  no  substitutes  for  coal  sold  here  this 
winter  with  the  exception  of  some  parties  starting  in 
the  coke  business,  and  possibly  there  has  been  two 
or  three  cars  of  boulets. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

George  J.  Mechau,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Buffalo  bituminous  trade  for  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Northern  sales  manager  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Coal  Co-.,  1006-1008  Prudential  Building. 

Frank  W.  Bale,  a  Rochester  coal  man  who  was 
taken  ill  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  while  testifying  in  a 
lawsuit  three  weeks  ago,  is  now  at  his  home  in 
Rochester.  His  condition  is  said  to  be  unchanged 
and  still  critical. 

The  high  teams  in  the  Buffalo  coal  men’s  bowling 
contests  are  those  of  Charles  Switzgabel  and  Thomas 
Barr,  each  with  fourteen  games  won  and  seven  lost. 
The  tournament  lasts  for  five  weeks  longer  and  much 
interest  is  displayed. 

The  activity  of  city  smoke  inspectors  these  days 
leads  one  of  Buffalo’s  prominent  coal  men  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  city  clear  itself  from  the  bad  reputation 
it  has  earned  as  a  smoke  offender  by  burning  high 
volatile  coal  at  the  waterworks. 

Great  regret  is  expressed  in  the  trade  here  at  the 
news  of  the  sudden,  death  of,  Ben.  S'.  Hammill,  on 
February  13th,  at  his  winter  home  in  Florida.  He 
was  very  well-known  in  the  Buffalo  trade  and  up  to 
several  years  ago  was  often  a  caller  at  the  local  coal 
offices.  He  was,  in  fact,  at  one  time  identified  with 
the  local  trade,  being  associated  in  1914  with  Fred 
J.  Durdan  in  the  B.  S.  Hammill  Fuel  Co.,  Marine 
Bank  Building.  To  many  of  the  older  coal  men  his 
death  means  the  loss  of  a  long-time  friend. 


Newspapers  for  the  most  part,”  says  the  Bache 
Review,  “will  give  anyone  a  square  deal  if  the  matter 
]?  convincingly  presented  to  them.”  It  is  said  that 
“Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.”  That  may 
be  accepted  as  true,  but  the  rising  is  often  prolonged 
and  painful.  It  is  better  that  the  truth  should  not 
>e  crushed  at  all,  but,  if  it  is,  a  helping  hand  to 
assist  the  rising  will  be  beneficial  to  those  concerned 
in  the  proper  presentation  of  facts  and  figures. 


Boston  Notes 


R.  K.  Rogers,  sales  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  fields. 

Eugene  C.  Hultman,  Massachusetts  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  has  estimated  that  the  visible  stocks  of  an¬ 
thracite  on  hand  in  the  State  on  February  1st,  has 
been  reduced  33  1-3  per  cent  from  the  supply  avail¬ 
able  January  1st. 

Arthur  P.  Bryant,  vice-president  of  the  Spring 
Coal  Co.  who  has  been  ill  several  weeks  with  pneu¬ 
monia  and  has  had  to  undergo  a  second  operation, 
due  to  complications,  is  reported  to  be  improving 
steadily. 

Carroll  D.  Nichols  of  Whiteley  &  Foedisch,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  was  in  Boston  this  week  attending  the  an¬ 
nual.  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Gas 
Engineers,  which  has  been  holding  a  two-day  session 
at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel. 

Robert  Grant,  president  of  the  New  England  C. 
&  C.  Co.  of  this  city  has  been  designated  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  scale  committee  of  the  Monongahela  Coal 
Association,  recently  organized  by  coal  operators  on 
the  Monongahela  branch  of  the  New  York  Central 
W.  E.  Watson  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  is  presi¬ 
dent.;  B.  M.  Chaplin  of  Morgantown,  vice-president 
and  J.  B.  Hanford  of  Morgantown,  treasurer. 

Local  anthracite  retail  dealers  report  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  showing  a  readier  disposition  to  buy  coal 
for.  household  necessities  and  that  companies  selling 
their  anthracite  on  credit  terms  are  finding  collec¬ 
tions  coming  in  in  good  volume.  Many  have  ad¬ 
vised  their  source  of  supply  frankly  that  they  want 
advice  as  to  whether  to  buy  coal  in  this  period  of 
uncertainty  and  they  are  following  it,  too. 

President  W.  A.  Clark  of  the  New’ England  Coal 
Dealers  Association  has  sent  a  letter  to  members 
recommending  that  they  order  a  trial  lot  of  each 
size  of  the  re-sized  coal  for  sale  by  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  which  that  company  is  putting 
through  its  breaker  as  an  experiment  and  that  they 
persuade  their  local  trade  to  try  the  new  sizes, 
especially  the  range. 

Fuel  Administrator  Eugene  C.  Hultman  has  sent 
communications  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
various  labor  leaders,  stating  that  as  Massachusetts 
people  were  seeking  to  ascertain  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  impending  coal  strike  he 
would  ask  them  three  questions ;  first,  if  they’  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  would  be  a  coal  strike  April  1st; 
second,  if  they  believed  it  would  be  of  great  duration, 
and  last,  what  the  necessity  would  be  for  stocking 
up  with  coal  for  another  winter. 


I  he  Return  to  Normalcy. 

With  U.  S.  Steel  selling  at  the  best  price 
since  1920,  and  Union  Pacific  at  130  and 

wOIif ’  othere  is  an  intimation  at  least  in 
Wall  Street  of  old-time  conditions  coming 
back.  & 

A  heavy  drop  in  exports  with  a  smaller 
decline  in  imports  for  January  reveals  a 
tiemendous  effort  by  other  nations  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  trade  relations  with  United 
States,  and  thus  there  is  a  steady  return  to 
normalcy.  Better  results  for  wheat  and 
corn  are  reported,  which  will  put  the  long- 
depressed  farming  communities  in  better 
shape,  and  altogether  the  conditions  in  the 
primary  markets  of  finance  and  agriculture 
point  the  way  to  steady  betterment  of  the 
country  at  large.  We  referred  to  the  start 
of  the  forward  movement  in  securities 
about  the  first  of  September  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  better  things  in  the  spring.  There 
has  been  no  material  interruption  to  this 
and  according  to  all  precedent  there  should 
be  a  continued  improvement  in  general 
business  following  along  about  six  months 
behind  the  Wall  Street  movement. 
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Details  of  Anthracite  Re-sizing  Plan. 


Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.’s  Tamaqua  Breaker  Turning  Out  Over  7,000  ions  a 
Week  Under  New  Arrangement  for  Eliminating  Pea  Coal. 


FAIRMONT  OPERATORS  MEET 


Re-sizing  experiment  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  is  being  watched  with  interest  by  officials  of 
other  anthracite  interests,  as  well  as  by  retail  dealers 
generally.  Its  success  may  cause  other  operators  to 
make  similar  changes,  while  its  failure  would  put 
an  end  of  the  re-sizing  agitation  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  the  company’s  Tamaqua  breaker 
had  been  transformed  to  produce  a  new  grouping  of 
sizes,  including  one  entirely  new  size  to  be  known  as 
range  coal.  The  experiment  was  begun  on  February 
6th,  and  will  be  continued  through  February  and- 
March.  Shipments  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  7,200 
tons  weekly  of  all  sizes. 

The  allotment  of  tonnage  under  this  experiment  is 
being  made  by  a  committee  of  the  National  associa¬ 
tion,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  the  L.  C. 
&  N.  management.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  it 
approximately  as  follows:  Boston,  1,500  tons,  New 
York  1,800  tons;  Philadelphia,  1,500  tons;  Washing¬ 
ton,  400  tons;.  Chicago,  990  tons;  Harrisburg,  150 
tons;  Reading,  150  tons;  Wilmington,  150  tons; 
Albany,  150  tons. 

This  accounts  for  6,700  tons  weekly,  and  leaves 
500  tons  to  be  distributed  elsewhere  among  dealers 
who  want  to  try  some  of  the  new  range  size. 

Comparison  of  New  and  Old  Sizes. 

Not  only  is  a  new  size  created,  but  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  screens  are  used  in  making  the  other  domestic 
sizes  and  buckwheat.  These  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison  of  the  size  of  screen  mesh  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparation : 
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.  1-  Us" 

9/16" 

13/16" 

Buckwheat 

9/16" 

5/16” 

4/16" 

Standards  of  Preparation. 

The  following 

table  shows  the  old  and 

new  stand- 

“The  following  advantages  are  secured  under  the 
new  plan.  The  number  of  domestic  sizes  is  reduced 
by  the  elimination  of  pea  coal.  The  suitability  of 
egg  coal  for  use  in  ordinary  furnaces  is  unaffected, 
and  the  tonnage  is  slightly  reduced  by  allowing  the 
very  small  egg  to  pass  over  into  the  stove  coal,  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  tonnage  of  stove  (which  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  scarcest  of  all  domestic  sizes.)  The  new 
egg  and  stove  coal  will  vary  so  slightly  from  egg 
and  stove  as  heretofore  produced  as  to  require  no 
change  of  name  and  practically  no  change  in  use,  and 
the  equalization  of  tonnage  of  these  two  sizes  wil 
make  for  a  better  distribution  of  same. 

"The  new  ‘range’  size  will  be  sold  at  50c  per  ton 
under  the  price  of  stove  coal,  and  in  addition  to  this 
inducement  the  product  itself  will  be  of  unquestioned 
merit,  your  attention  being  called  to  the  limit  placed 
upon  undersized  coal  (a  maximum  of  12%),  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  small  pea  coal  as  heretofore  made 
wj  1  not  be  introduced  into  the  ‘range’  coal  but  will 
go  into  the  buckwheat  coal,  which  product  will  be 
substantially  improved  in  size  and  fuel  value,  also 
by  reduction  in  ash  to  a  maximum  of  17%,  without 
any  increase  in  price  at  which  this  product  will  be 

sold.  .  .  , 

“It  is  believed  that  this  program  eliminates  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  to  the  previous  resizing  program, 
where  the  spread  of  each  of  the  two  proposed  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  was  so  great  as  to  cause  a  mechanical 
separation  between  the  large  and  small  coal  included 
in  each  size,  in  the  course  of  handling.  It  may  well 
be  that  some  modification  of  the  new  program  as 
here  announced  will  be  found  desirable,  but  the  best 
thing  is  to  try  out  the  program  and  determine  future 
action  upon  results  rather  than  theory.” 
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Northern  West  Virginia  Association  Holds 
Its  Annual  Meeting  Last  Tuesday. 

Fairmont,  Feb.  15. — With  few  exceptions,  all  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association  were  reelected  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  yesterday.  The  officers  for  this 
year  are  as  follows :  A.  Lisle  White,  Adamston, 
W.  Va.,  president;  George  S.  Brackett,  Fairmont, 
secretary;  and  John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

New  directors  were  elected  as  follows :  Clarks¬ 
burg  district,  J.  H.  Callahan,  to  succeed  V.  E.  Gocke , 
C.  L.  Ryan,  vice-president.  Grafton  district,  F.  J. 
Herman,  to  succeed  George  S.  Brackett;  David 
Williamson,  vice-president.  Kingwood  district,  T.  W. 
Guthrie,  vice-president,  to  succeed  N.  W.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  At  large,  J.  Edgar  Long,  Claiksburg,  to 
succeed  J.  A.  Jenkins;  one  additional  director  at 
large  added,  J.  P.  McCune,  Barrackvillc,  W.  Va. 

The  list  of  directors  now  stands :  Clarksburg 
district,  J.  H.  Callahan,  J.  M.  Orr,  D.  A.  Howard. 
C.  L.  Ryan,  vice-president,  and  A.  Lisle  White. 
Elkins  district,  Everett  Drennen,  L.  J.  Sandridge, 
A.  Spates  Brady,  Benjamin  Bissell  and  W.  H.  Green. 
Fairmont  district,  Brooks  Fleming  Jr.,  J.  A.  Clark 
Jr.,  A.  C.  Beeson,  C.  H.  Jenkins  and  G.  E.  Peddicord. 
Grafton  district.  F.  J.  Herman  and  David  Williamson, 
vice-president.  Kingwood  district,  J.  V.  Gibson  and 
T.  W.  Guthrie,  vice-president.  Morgantown  district, 
S.  D.  Brady  and  B.  M.  Chaplin.  At  large,  W.  C. 
Dobbie,  J.  Edgar  Long,  C.  D.  Robinson,  H.  M.  Craw¬ 
ford.  J.  W.  Devison  and  J.  P.  McCune. 


Operators  to  Demand  “Flexible  Scale. 

Phil  H.  Penna,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Operators’  Association,  which  is  on 
record  as  favoring  wage  reductions  has  issued  a 
statement  asserting  that  the  operators  would  reach 
new  wage  agreements  with  miners  only  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  “flexible  scale,”  which  would  permit  opera¬ 
tors  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  compete  with  the  non-union  fields,  of  West 
Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky.  Production  costs, 
he  asserted,  are  twice  as  high  in  union  fields  as  in 
the  non-union  districts. 


Range  50  Cents  Cheaper  Than  Stove. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  selling  the 
output  of  its  Tamaqua  breaker  on  the  following 
scale  of  prices  during  the  term  of  the  experiment 
Egg,  $7.75;  stove,  $8.10;  range,  $7.60;  buckwheat, 

$3.50.  .  , 

Advantages-  Claimed. 

In  commenting  on  the  change  of  sizing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  says: 


Consolidation  Order  of  Day. 

There  has  recently  been  comment  in  print  relative 
to  the  number  of  failures  in  the  retail  lines  of  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
there  are  too  many  people  in  the  retail  trade.  With 
respect  to  the  coal  trade,  at  least,  it  can  be  said 
that  in  many  communities  there  has  been  a  sharp 
trimming  down  of  coal  dealers. 

One  article  tells  that  the  proper  proportionate 
number  of  stores  in  a  given  line  with  respect  to 
population  has  never  been  determined,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  but  it  became  clear  years  ago  that 
there  were  too  many  coal  yards  in  numerous  places 
and,  in  anthracite  territory  in  particular,  the  tendency 
has  been  downward  of  late.  Probably  the  same  re¬ 
sult  will  be  experienced  in  bituminous  territory.,  as 
the  western  country  builds  up  and  side-track  facilities 
become  more  expensive. 

Chain  stores  have  become  a  feature  of  retail  mer- 
chandising  and  it  is  seen  that  groups  of  yards  can 
be  managed  as  well  as  one  by  having  the  right  people 
in  control  This  tends  to  a  reduction  in  price,  a 
very  important  matter,  and  will  doubtless,  continue, 
for  the  distribution  of  coal  at  an  economical  figure 
is  one  of  the  big  problems  before  the  trade  today. 


Past  Year’s  Results  Summarized. 

In  an  address  to  the- Association,  President  White 
said : 

“The  coal  industry  in  Northern  West  Virginia  has 
just  passed  through  the  most  depressing  year  in  its 
history,  and  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  faith 
of  the  membership  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

“In  October,  1920,  the  tonnage  produced  in  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  amounted  to  2,346,500  tons ;  in  six 
months,  or  in  April,  1921,  this  tonnage  had  dropped 
to  997,000  tons.  Two  principal  reasons  are  responsible 
for  this  falling  off  in  tonnage:  first,  the  general  in¬ 
dustrial  depression ;  second,  the  reduction  in  labor 
rates  in  our  neighboring  competitive  fields  to  a  point 
that  made  production,  without  contracts,  impossible. 

“During  the  period  that  we  were  struggling  to 
reduce  our  labor  rates,  other  industries  in  the  country 
employing  both  organized  and  unorganized  labor 
have  made  modifications  in  their  wage  scales  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  decreased  cost  of  living  and  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  in  the  country. 

“This  policy  pursued  by  our  labor  in  Northern 
West  Virginia  has  meant  not  only  a  loss  of  a  large 
amount  of  business  naturally  tributary  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  now  threatens,  unless  promptly  remedied, 
almost  complete  loss  of  business  to  this  territory  for 
both  operator  and  miner,  if  contracts  for  the  coming 
coal  year  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive 
wage  scale.” 


Cosgrove  &  Co.  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  have  bought 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Grazier  Coal  Mining  Co., 
with  mines  at  Plolsopple,  Pa.,  in  Somerset  Co. 


Losses  Sometimes  Exaggerated. 

The  district  tonnages  now  coming  to  hand  show 
that  loss  of  business,  while  serious  enough,  was 
not  so  great  as  some  people 'represented  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  In  fact  some  concerns 
were  able  to  increase  their  tonnage,  while  others 
did  nearly  as  well  as  before. 

There  has  been  an  element  of  panic  in  certain 
trade  reports  and  comments.  Tonnage  has  fallen 
off  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  the  greatest  loss, 
something  like  75  per  cent,  was  in  the  production 
of  the  coal  for  beehive  coke-making  purposes,  and 
that  was  largely  concentrated  upon  a  few  concerns 
not  generally  in  the  commercial  coal  trade. 

A  recent  statement  showed  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  trade  as  regards  manufacturing  and  public 
utilities  during  the  past  year,  was  only  nine  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent.  Certainly  no  such  a  drop,  is 
indicated  by  those  who  said  repeatedly,  with 
something  akin  to  ghoulish  glee,  Not  a  ton  o. 
coal  moving.” 
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HOOVERS  STRIKE  VIEWS  CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT  KENYON  INTRODUCES  BILL 

Commerce  Secretary  Tells  Why  He  Believes  Both  Anthracite  and^Bhuminous  Tonnages  Would  r  ♦  v  a - , 

a  Bituminous  Tie-Up  Unavoidable.  Continue  on  Upward  Trend  ®  Create  Federal  Body  to  Arbitrate 

following  state, nem  ™ Te^T'wa^prompted ‘to  d,,ri“r“eePre,“!“g  'ta  thT^S  v  Scna,0i B Kenyon's  bill  establishing  a  National  Coal 

'•Mod,  as  we  all  regret,,.  1  believe  a  great  strike  is  ,“w  weU  "Eead  of  a  year  ”0  a,  5  from  ‘IT  «*»”  tb‘  Senator’s  “el', 

reasons J3  '”V“able  *  «"  •  better  Uariton  „,«,  5£%S>  S  chaitS  ZT^ 

''One  Ab„„,  20  per  cent  of  the  nriners  are  non-  Zts‘"vea’r  **  *"*  «"*  *«*«“  t'hat'sSe  t's.t! 

union.  These  operators  have  been  able  to  adjust  their  The  soft  Jl  'ltn,  t  t  ,  ,  Decrees  of  the  board  would  be  enforced  by  public 

wage  scales  downward,  thus  enabling  them  to  keep  re  !  e  °  thp  n  ^  r  ^  S-Tl  ■  ^u’  35  °P,ni0n  “d  ^  vioIation  not  made  punishable  The 

down  the  cost  of  production  and  to  grab  off  the  E  „  Hh  h  •  S'  Gceolo1g,cal  Survey-  15  shown  organization  and  powers  of  the  board  are  similar  m 
cream  of  the  trade  during  the  past  year  at  the  ex-  bd°W  Wlth  comP™s  Ust  year:  those  of  the  Railway  Labor  Beard  T  Zuld  , ° 

PC!;te.  °f  the  unionized  mines  and  miners.  t - Net  Tons - ,  composed  of  nine  members,  three  each  representing 

the  non-union  operators  have  been  enabled  to  Week  Ending—  1922  1921  *he  emPloyes,  employers,  and  the  public.  All  would 

give  their  miners  more  steady  employment,  while  the  January  14  .  8,302,000  9,936,000  be  aPP°inted  by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 

union  miners  have  worked  on  the  average  only  182  January  21  .  8,782,000  9, 184^000  confirmation.  The  labor  group  would  be  selected 

days  of  the  year,  which  at  $7.50  average  minimum  January  28  .  9,620,000  8, 570,000  ![?m,  Slx  names  presented  by  the  United  Mine 

wage  per  day  would  give  them  but  $1,365  a  year.  February  4  .  9,708,000  8,132/100  bemade  if  Awer\Ca-.  Employer  nominations  would 

Work  Not  Evenly  Divided.  Commenting  on  the  bituminous  situation,  the  Anthracite  '^Operators^  Associat!  A:>S0Cla,:l0n  and  the 

“But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  This  average  (j“'°8^aI  SurJey  SayS  :  Under  the  bill  employers  and^employed  would  be 

of  182  days  employment  has  not  been  evenly  dis-  Stocbs  of  bituminous  coal  on  January  1st,  1922,  required  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  settle  d  g 
tributed.  Many  union  miners  have  worked  far  less  consisted  of  47,500,000  tons  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  putes  between  themselves,  but  in  event  of  fail  *  " 
than  182  days,  so  that  many  of  them  have'  had  a  j‘ld  7,1  .’009  tons  0,1  the  Upper  Lake  Docks.  Pro-  would  be  required  to  submit  the  controversies  to  the 
bare  living,  others  less  than  an  existence.  duction  in  January  was  roughly  equal  to  probable  board. 

“Loss  of  business  to  the  union  mines  has  naturally  consumption.  As  February  opens  production  is  ex-  Soft  Jobs  for  Nine  Men. 

depressed  the  operator,  while  the  sight  of  non-union  Cfeding  consumption  and  coal  is  again  flowing  into  Decisions  of  the  board  would  r «,  ■ 
miners  getting  steadier  employment  did  not  tend  to  S,torage'  ,To  bulld  up  a  consumers’  reserve  equal  to  majority.  The  nine  hoard  u  9  af®ent  of  a 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  union  miners.  that  011  the  day  of  the  Armistice,  another  16,000,000  annual  salaries  of  10000  mbers  would  receive 

“Two— No  wage  settlement,  as  I  see  it,  between  tons  wou1d  have  to  be  Put  into  storage.”  The  coal  mining  “code”' detailed  in  the  hm  t  n 

5  cetUoTtnheToenrSunnd  **  “  COrreCt  thiS  Anthracite  Production.  -commendations  of  S^K^yon t  M sT 

tact  oi  the  non-union  mines.  Again  many  operators  port  on  the  West  Virginia  controvert  Tt  •  '? 

feel  they  cannot  attend  a  wage  conference  because  A  further  recovery  occurred  in  the  anthracite  out-  eleven  “principles  ”  The  first  wm  Id  A  i  ’"eludes 

of  the  injunction  issued  by  Federal  Judge  Anderson  Put  in  the  week  ending  February  4th,  as  will  be  seen  be  “a  public  necessity  and  in  its  n  ndt  aJ° 
at  Indianapolis.  *  f-m  the  following  tabulation,  which  also  gives  com-  tribution  the  public  ^tst  h  V^omZi^  ^ 

Loss  of  Export  Trade.  ^  f°r  1921  :  , _ N  ,  T  would  declare  for  collective  bargaining, 

“But  the  coal  problem  is  much  broader  than  the  Week  Ending-  1922  6  diti™  and  an"  a'dequa^'rftu^fo^nvrrd^5  “T 

foregoing.  The  operators  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  January  14  .  1,643  000  1,895  000  a  six-day  standard  working  week  on  In  ethfh  ’ 

hldhLPrw°f  Amencan  coal>  caused  ^  high  wages  January  21  . .  1,443,000  1,819,000  basis.  Other  provision  would  prohibit  inte°rfIh°Ur 

and  high  transportation  costs,  that  we  have  lost  our  January.  28  .  1,607,000  r,999,000  with  non-union  men  or  with  umon  Jln  L-^ 

fi°cmgnnneXP°rt  C°a  trade’  whlch  Was  normally  February  4  .  1,811,000  1,985,000  peaceably  to  organize  seeking 

™  —  -  *■  —  - 

“England  is  actually  exporting  coal  to  ports  on  ,<®.etailI  coaI  dealers’  stocks  on  January  1st  were  t  i  c  A/I.  ,  ,  . 

our  coast  where  she  has  not  before  sold  for  20  smaller  than  on  November  1st  last,  but  larger  than  engtn  oi  Miners  Working  Day. 

years.  Trans-Atlantic  ships  no  longer  bunker  at  a?y  ,tim*  “  1919  or  1920'  .  Jt  is  the  opinion  of  In  1903  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  beean  rh, 

our  ports  but  carry  their  entire  coal  supply  from  the  ,  l[adj  .  ttbe  Quantity  m  the  possession  of  collection  of  statistics  of  the  established  Lrw„„ 

European  side.  householders  is  below  normal.  Incomplete  reports  on  day  at  coal  mines.  In  that  year  26  5  per 

“Then  again,  the  high  price  of  coal  during  the  [fjf,  9uantlty  held  in  storage  by  producers  indicate  bituminous  mine  workers  were  employed  at  mines 

war  and  since,  has  brought  into  use  great  coal  saving  !tt  e  cba‘lge  Slace  November  1st.  Nearly  a  million  where  the  standard  day  was  10  hours-  17  1  ner  rent 

inventions,  expensive  grates  and  the  like,  which  have  tons  °1  by-product  coke  is  on  hand  at  coke  plants,  were  employed  at  9-hour  mines  and  the  number  nf 

vastly  prevented  waste  of  fuel,  but  which  when  coal  mUJ 1  0  w  11C  1  can  use(^  f°r  domestic  fuel.  8-hour  day  workers  was  56.4  per  cent  of  the  total 

was  cheaper,  were  not  considered  economically  neces-  “Production  of  anthracite  in  January  was  not  Tbe  average  working  day  in  that  year  was  8  7  hours 

sary.  The  result  has  been  to  considerably  reduce  the  enough  to  meet  estimated  current  consumption.  As  These  figures,  it  will  be  understood,  are  not  the 

demand  for  coal.  a  result  the  reserve  of  anthracite  in  storage  and  in  average  number  of  hours  that  men  labor  but  the 

‘Independent  monmasters  claim,  too,  that  the  high  transit  has  probably  decreased.”  average  hours  in  the  standard  working  day 

price  of  coal  is  an  important  factor  in  retarding  _  No  great  changes  in  the  working  day  occurred  in 

economic  and  industrial  reconstruction,  by  increasing  bituminous  mines  up  to  1917  The  average  for  that 

the  price  of  iron  products  and  thus  keeping  the  pro-  Haiss  Loaders  year  showed  only  8-4  Per  c“t  employed  in  10-hour 

ducer  from  buying. _  .  ^  ‘ .  mines;  12.6  per  cent  in  9-hour  mines,  and  reduced 

Now  to  all  this  President  Lewis  of  the  coal  George  _  Haiss.  Mfg.  Co.  is  distributing  a  the  average  working  day  to  8.3  hours.  The  8-hour 

miners’  union  replies  that  he  cannot  consent  to  any  pamphlet  describing  its  various  types  of  loaders,  day  was  even  more  generally  adopted  in  1918  when 

pay  reduction  and,  indeed,  feels  that  an  increase  is  w  are  recommended  for  use  at  all  retail  coal  90.6  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  workers  were  em- 
necessary.  yards,  as  well  as  at  many  storage  plants.  The  Mas-  ployed  in  8-hour  mines.  The  statistics  for  1919~ 

‘For  these  reasons  I  feel  a  coal  strike  is  inevitable.”  ’ ut  f’,a^„r  ls  used  at  tbe  smaller  yards,  while  the  the  latest  available,  indicate*that  95  5  ner  emt  nf  the 

-  type  S  loader  is  needed  at  the  average  size  yard.  mine  workers  now  labor  in  mines  where  the  8  hour 

DentL  t  1  T  1  C  lTha  COmpa"y  a  manufactures  the  type  “S-A”  day  is  the  rule.  The  number  of  workers  in  10-hour 

eath  of  John  Leahey,  Sr.  loader  which  will  load  fast  enough  to  keep  things  mines  was  6,127. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Feb.  16.— John  Leahey,  Sr.,  pres-  movin?  ^  a  good-sized  yard  and  where  the  real  big  The  anthracite  mines  now  work  an  8-hour  dav 
ident  of  the  Bear  Rock  Coal  Co.,  operating  at  Lilly  1S  to  be  done  there  ls  the  Path-digging  loader.  Prior  to  March  31,  1916,  the  standard  anthracite  day 

and  Bens  Creek,  died  at  his  home  in  Lilly  today,  The  bag-loader  made  by  this  company  is  guaran-  was  9  hours. 

after  an  illness  of  nine  weeks.  He  was  born  in  teed  to  earn  its  cost  in  a  short  time  and  the  digging-  - — - 

County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  May  11th,  1851,  and  loader  is  a  real  all-year-round  time-saver  in  the  Rail  Shipments  to  New  England 

came  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  locating  in  Cam-  ?oal  yard-  The  elevator  and  digging  loader  makes  an  a  11  rail  tu  ,  r 

bria  County,  where  for  30  years  he  has  been  engaged  ldeal  combination  and  the  portable  belt  conveyor  _  i  Y  m  sniPmc;ms  anthracite  and  bituminous 

in  coal  mining.  He  was  the  father  of  15  children,  Positively  cuts  handling  costs  in  half,  it  is  stated  in  °  r  o  .  gIard  for  two  weeks,  past  are  shown 

12  of  whom,  besides  his  widow  are  living.  loading  coal  dumped  from  hopper-bottom  cars.  For  .  6  °  0Wlng  tab’e,  with  comparison  for  a  year 

_ cleaning  up  it  is  indispensable.  ag°'’ 

"Miners  don't  went  a  strike-— onljr  the  present  beJe^fS^eSsMo  fhe^Totopanj  atXKreet  'and  T  ^  mToT 

ransom  wages. — Wall  Street  Journal.  Rider  avenue  New  York  January  28  .  1,750  2,810  2,123  3,944 

.,  ’  February  4  .  3,047  3,531  3,401  3,213 
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PRESS  AGAINST  MINERS 

iditorials  Indicate  Public  Opinion  Is  With 
Anthracite  Operators  This  Time. 

The  following  extracts  from  editorials  in  leading 
lailies  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  anthracite 
niners  can  expect  little  sympathy  from  press  or 
uiblic  in  their  demands  for  higher  wages: 

New  York  Tribune 

It  is  not  helpful  for  the  spokesman  of  the  miners 
to  open  the  discussion  by  saying  that  he  must  have 
nis  exact  way  or  he  will  close  the  mines  and  let  the 

nation  freeze. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

To  grant  another  advance  of  wages  to  anthracite 
miners'^  would  be  a  piece  of  ridiculous  injustice  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  community — something  which 
neither  consumers  of  coal  nor  makers  of  goods 
Generally  could  sanction  for  a  moment. 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

If  Mr.  Lewis  shows  a  real  desire  to  keep  the  in¬ 
dustrial  peace,  he  will  have  public  opinion  with  him. 
If  not,  he  will  sorely  damage  the  prestige  of  union 
labor,  none  too  great  at  the  present  time. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  American 

What  the  miners  themselves  need  is  lower  wages, 
so  that  there  will  be  enough  orders  to  keep  every 
man  busy  during  every  day  in  the  week. 
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Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  American 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  miners  are  already 
well  paid,  and  their  demand  for  an  increase  over  t  e 
wartime  wages,  at  a  time  when  all  prices  are  falling, 
has  no  public  support. 


Miners  Don’t  Want  Steady  Work. 

A  statement  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association,  says 
that  the  claim  of  mine  workers  to  greater  con¬ 
sideration  on  account  of  the  seasonal  character 
and  short  year  of  the  industry  is  largely  invali¬ 
dated  by  the  unwillingness  of  miners  to  work 
regularly  when  work  is  available. 

“The  large  excess  of  men  nominally  engaged 
in  the  mining  of  coal,’’  the  statement  adds,  is 
occasioned  mostly  by  the  unimpeded  and  so  far 
uncontrolled  privilege!  present  in  no  other  in¬ 
dustry,  for  men  to  voluntarily  work  a  few  days, 
then  take  a  vacation  when  and  as  they  please 
and  in  no  event  sacrifice  direct  connection  with  a 
job  when  they  so  desire  to  work  a  little. 

This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  excess  num¬ 
ber  of  men  attached  to  the  coal  industry,  Mr. 
Honnold  said.  He  kdded  that  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  all  mines  regularly  draw  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  pay  roll,  the  remainder 
being  disbursed  to  65  who  do  not  work  regularly. 


Ft.  Wayne 
No  one  wants  to 
man  receiving  $268 
per  cent,  asserting 
general  disposition 
him  that  there  are 
on  less  and  who 
bitterly  the  idea  of 
in  clover. 


(Ind.)  News  and  Sentinel 
see  the  miner  suffer,  but  when  a 
a  month  asks  an  increase  of  20 
that  he  cannot  live  on  less,  the 
of  the  American  people  is  to  tell 
thousands  of  Americans  who  live 
live  very  well,  and  they  resent 
being  taxed  to  keep  these  miners 


Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Observer 
As  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  the  public  as  a 
whole  is  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  any  demands  that 
would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  prices  of  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life.  Without  public  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  even  such  powerful  unions  as  those  of  the 
miners  would  soon  find  themselves  engaged  m  a  los¬ 
ing  battle. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express 
The  earnings  of  439  contract  miners  at  22  opera¬ 
tions  show  a  monthly  average  of  $-68  Unskilled 
laborers  get  52^4  cents  an  hour,  while  from  25  to 
35  cents  is  the  scale  prevailing  in  other  industries. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal 

The  mine  workers  ought  to  remember  that  their  de¬ 
clared  intention  to  insist  upon  the  demands  that  t  ley 
have  formulated  means  hardship  to  mil  ions  of  fellow 
workers  in  other  occupations.  Evidently  they  havent 
given  that  fact  the  slightest  consideration.  The>  are 
thinking  only  of  themselves. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 

Remember  that  an  excessive  wage  in  one  ^P^t- 
ment  is  paid  by  the  workers  m  the  other  depart¬ 
ments.  _ _ 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
Already  the  consumers  show  they  will  not  pay  the 
present  price  and  await  readjustment.  If  that  read- 
iustment  comes  in  the  form  of  a  $2  advance  in  the 
price  of  every  ton  of  hard  coal  that  goes  into  the 
bin  of  the  householder  at  a  time  when  everything  is 
dropping  )n  price,  what  support  will  the  m,„«r.  have 
when  they  strike  to  obtain  their  demands . 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier 

Isn’t  the  consumer  likely  to  begin  hard  thinking 
which  will  result  in  his  understanding  what-to  a 
large  extent,  at  any  rate-has  forced  him  to  pay 
high  prices  for  coal  and  what  must  be  done  before 
those  coal  prices  can  be  materially  reduced. 


DISTRICT  OUTPUT  DROPS 

Thirteenth  Bituminous  District  Produces 
Million  Tons  Less  Last  Year  Than  in  1920. 

Johnstown,  Feb.  16— Notwithstanding  the  indus¬ 
trial  depression,  strikes  and  other  features  that 
hindered  the  coal  industry  in  1921,  the  annual  report 
of  Inspector  John  Ira  Thomas,  of  Johnstown,  for 
the  Thirteenth  Bituminous  District,  shows  that  the 
production  fell  off  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  it 
was  during  the  year  previous.  The  Thirteenth  Dis¬ 
trict  comprises  107  mines  normally,  but  during  the 
period  covered  only  93  of  the  mines  were  operated, 
14  remaining  idle  throughout  the  entire  year. 

A.n  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  mines  is  the  difference  in  production  between 
the  mines  in  Cambria  and  Clearfield  counties  in  the 
district  Cambria  County  mines  produced  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  coal  that  was  mined  m  the  Clear¬ 
field  operations,  and  with  fewer  companies  in  the 
field  The  statistics  show  that  the  29  companies 
operating  in  Cambria  County  produced  2,260,565  tons, 
while  the  36  companies  in  the  Clearfield  section  of  the 
district  produced  only  1,251,239  tons.  . 

Total  tonnage  production  in  1920  for  thedistrict 
was  4  500,000  tons,  or  approximately  1,000,000  tons 
less  than  in  1920.  The  following  companies  turned 
out  tonnage  of  more  than  100,000  tons  during  the 
period:  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  653,225  tons, 
Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  363,621  tons;  Monroe 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  350,512  tons;  Liberty  Coal  Mining 
Co.  301,722  tons;  Springfield  Coal  Mining  Co^ 
266,608;  tons;  Nant-y-Glo  Coal  Mining ;  Co.,  174, 597 
tons:’  Conemaugh  Coal  Mining  Co.,  175,247  tons 
Irvona  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  133,184  tons;  Argyle  Coal 
Minin?  Co  110,342  tons. 

The  mining  operations  in  the  Thirteenth  District 
show  the  work  of  6,223  employees  of  the  various  coal 
mining  companies. 


EDITOR  SET  RIGHT 

Syracuse  Coal  Men  Secure  Retraction  oi 
Statements  Reflecting  on  Them. 

An  illustration  of  how  it  is  often  possible  for  coal 
men  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  local  press  in  setting  the 
public  right  On  matters  of  trade  interest  is  reported 
from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  dailies  there  re¬ 
cently  printed  an  editorial  which,  although  not  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  misrepresenting  things,  left 
the  impression  that  the  retail  dealers  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  high  cost  of  anthracite. 

The  editor  accepted  at  its  face  value  a  statement 
originating  with  the  miners’  union  that  hard  coal  cost 
$4.20  at  the  mines,  and  then  he  went  on  to  argue 
that,  with  the  freight  added,  there  was  still  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  over  $8  a  ton  between  the  retailer’s  cost  price 
and  his  selling  price.  This  difference,  he  stated, 
was  not  accounted  for  “except  by  generalizations  re¬ 
garding  high  distribution  cost  and  ‘legitimate’  earn¬ 
ings  on  the  capital  invested.” 

Continuing,  the  editor  asserted :  “Considering  all 
the  threatening  circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  government,  through  the  initiative 
of  Congress,  to  assume  a  more  decisive  control  of 
coal  production  and  distribution  at  all  their  various 
stages.” 

Facts  and  Figures  Supplied. 

Following  the  publication  of  this  material,  a  few  of 
the  local  coal  merchants  called  upon  the  editor  and 
laid  before  him  facts  and  figures  which  convinced 
him  that  he  had  done  the  trade  an  injustice.  He 
thereupon  wrote  another  editorial,  retracting  many 
of  the  statements  previously  made  and  putting  the 
Syracuse  coal  men  in  a  much  better  light  before 
the  public. 

It  was  shown,  for  instance,  that  the  mine  price  of 
domestic  sizes  is  around  $8,  and  that  it  costs  the 
dealers  $11.20  a  gross  ton  on  cars  at  their  plants. 
Their  gross  margin  was  shown  to  be  $2.62  a  ton, 
instead  of  $8  or  more. 

The  action  of  the  Syracuse  dealers  is  one  that  those 
in  other  places  would  do  well  to  imitate  under  similar 
conditions.  Most  editors  are  well  meaning  enough 
and  their  attacks  on  the  coal  trade  are  based  on  mis¬ 
information.  When  the  facts  are  put  before  them 
they  will  usually  play  fair.  If  the  coal  men  will  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  giving  them  the  facts,  they  have 
no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  if  the  attacks  con¬ 
tinue. 


Cumberland  Coal  Trade. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  the  Cumberland  region 
in  1921  amounted  to  4,011,260  gross  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  7,405,957  tons  in  1920,  4,542,899  tons  in 

1919  and  7,122,441  tons  in  1918.  .  . 

Of  the  tonnage  from  the  Frostburg  region  last 
year  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  carried  822,878  tons, 
the  C  &  O.  canal  66,540  tons;  Pennsylvania  R.  R- 
91  708  tons,  and  Western  Maryland  386,421  tons, 
a  total  of  1,367,047  tons.  From  the  West  Virginia 
reeion  the  Western  Maryland  carried  2,644,213 
tons.  The  above  comprise  what  is  known  as  the 
Cumberland  or  Georges  Creek  District. 


Wireless  Telephone  in  Coal  Office. 

W.  W.  Heidelbaugh,  a  retail  dealer  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  has  installed  a  wireless  telephone  in  his  office, 
and  announces  in  the  local  papers  that  he  is  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  coal  through  the  air.  He  may 
not  receive  many  that  way  until  wireless  telephony 
comes  into  more  general  use,  but  he  will  doubtless 
get  many  through  the  usual  channels  as  a  result  o 
the  publicitv  he  is  receiving. 

Mr.  Heidelbaugh  is  taking  full  advantage  of .  the 
advertising  possibilities  of  his  innovation  by  inviting 
the  public  to  come  to  his  office  and  hear  the  incom¬ 
ing  messages.  These  include  crop  reports,  market 
quotations,  sermons,  lectures,  concerts,  and  messages 
«ent  out  by  news  associations.  Probably  a  lot  of 
people  are  attracted  to  his  office  who  were  never 
there  before,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  some  of  them 
do  not  become  customers.  _ 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Heidelbaugh  got  a 
lot  of  desirable  publicity  by  making  a  delivery  of 
coal  to  a  nearby  country  club  by  airplane. 

This  only  goes  to  show  that  even  in  such  a  prosaic 
line  as  the  retail  coal  business  it  is  possible  to  use 
new  and  effective  advertising  methods. 


The  New  York  Central  management  is  making 
extensive  improvements  on  Evansville,  Indianapo  is 
&  Terre  Haute  line,  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
system,  which  taps  one  of  the  few  remaining  unde¬ 
veloped  coal  fields  in  Indiana  Heavier  rails  are 
being  laid,  bridges  are  being  rebuilt  or  strengthened 
and  other  arrangements  made  to  handle  a  heavie 
traffic. 
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JNational  Directors  and  Association  Secretaries 
Hold  Sessions  in  Boston. 


A  meeting  of  the  Secretaries’  Conference,  embrac¬ 
ing  representatives  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  larger 
retail  coal  associations,  was  held  in  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week.  In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Yeagley  of 
Indianapolis,  Commissioner  Gould  of  the  Wavne 
ounty  (N  Y.)  Association,  presided,  and  E.  C. 

Conkey  of  the  Central  New  Jersey  Association  acted 
as  secretary. 

Such  subjects  as  the  collection  of  bad  accounts 
credit  reporting,  collection  of  freight  claims  for 
loss  and  damage,  and  similar  matters,  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  recently  revived  theme  of  piracy  at 
or  near  the  shipping  ports  was  brought  up,  and 
federal  action  was  suggested  as  the  remedy  in  view 
of  questions  that  have  arisen  as  to  authority  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  state  lines  and  such  technicalities. 

The  preparation  of  Pocahontas  coal  for  domestic 
purposes  was  brought  up,  upon  complaint  from  De¬ 
troit  relative  to  elimination  of  large  coal  from  ton¬ 
nage  purchased  as  run-of-mine 


Memberships  a  Problem. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  themes  given  consideration 
was  the  question  of  new  membership  and  how  to 
hold  the  present  membership.  According  to  all  ac¬ 
counts  the  latter  feature  brought  out  some  striking 
details.  It  is  really  extraordinary  what  close  cal- 
culations  some  concerns  make,  but  it  is  probably 

ZLu  K°r  the  trade  press  t0  touch  at 

length  on  this  subject,  although  it  offers  a  tempt¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  throw  some  verbal  brickbats  The 
point  is  that  the  concerns  causing  difficulty  in  this 
respect  do  not  read  trade  papers  and  generally  con¬ 
stitute  a  law  unto  themselves,  seeming  to  derive  some 

dement  ^  Playing  the  part  of  a  disturbing 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the  Boston  trade 
commenced  with  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  embraced 
an  automobile  ride  about  the  city  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  and  concluded  with  a  supper  and  theater  party 
n!g  tV  The  latter  two  Matures  were  par- 

Retail  t°ard,  °fAdirectors  of  ^e  National 

^ i  Mercbants  Association,  scheduled  to 
meet  °n  Friday  at  the  same  hotel.  The  attendance  at 

Ibouf  half  tfert°re  numhered  no  less  than  sixty, 
ab  ','t  haI,5  of  Jhom  were  members  of  the  Boston 
trade.  All  participated  in  the  theater  party  as  well 
ormmg  a  good-sized  group  in  the  audience  which 
enjoyed  the  popular  play  Tip  Top 

n d%eCA0r-\  moeting  °n  Friday  was  Presided 
over  by  Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and,  Executive  Secretary  O’Toole  being  ab¬ 
sent  because  of  illness,  George  E.  Single  acted  as 
secretary  The  public  features  were  probably  limited 

New  V  SC.  Ct,T  W'  A’  CIark’  President  of  the 
New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  and  J.  Harrv 

.  est,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  as 
vice-presidents  of  the  National  organization  to  take 
the  p  ace  of  the  late  Percy  T.  Bryan,  of  Kansas  City 
and  the  representative  of  the  Louisville  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  which  was  forced  to  drop  out  on  account  it 
was  said,  of  lack  of  funds. 


Hoover  a  “Bull”  on  Coal. 


Secretary  Hoover,  testifying  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  relation  to  the  need  of  more 
railroad  facilities,  said: 

One  thing  is  absolute.  Our  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  are  below  the  needs  of  our  country,  and  unless 
we  have  a  quick  resumption  of  construction,  the  whole 
community  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial 
— wil!  be  gasping  from  a  strangulation  caused  by 
ins  he  lent  transportation  the  moment  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  activities  resume. 

The  very  moment  that  we  reach  anything  like 
normal  business  we  shall  see  a  repetition  of  car  short¬ 
ages,  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  to 
the  consumer  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  ton.” 


New  A  ork  State  Coal  Merchants  Association  meets 
at  1  ennsyl vania  Hotel,  New  York.  March  2nd. 


Reasons  Why  Governmental  Activities  Will 
Ever  Lag  Behind  Private  Work. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “What  are  the 
principal  arguments  against  Government  ownership 
and  control  of  railroads,  coal  mines  and  other  public 
utilities  in  which  the  trade  is  concerned?” 

Practically  everybody  in  the  trade  realizes  that  such 
ownership  and  control  is  undesirable,  but  when  called 
on  for  reasons  they  are  sometimes  more  or  less 
stumped,  as  the  saying  is.  In  this  connection  it 

ffiTh  Ti6  •“  °rd^  t0  ?uote  from  a  recent  article 
the  Efficiency  Magazine,  edited  by  Herbert  N. 

Casson  of  London,  who  undertakes  to  tell  quietlv' 
without  rage  and  prejudice,  as  he  states,  why  all 
Government  departments  in  all  countries,  are  slow 
wasteful  and  incompetent.  He  says  • 

Almost  invariably  an  able  man  becomes  disabled 
V  len  he  is  placed  in  a  Government  department. 

He  becomes  timid,  procrastinating,  non-committal, 
oEroutine  d  unprofitable-  He  becomes  a  mere  chattel 
Why  is  this  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  man  simply  cannot  be 
competent  in  a  Government  job,  for  the  following 

(1)  There  is  not  payment  by  results.  There  is 
no  piecework.  There  is  not  profit-sharing.  A  man 
gets  as  much  for  doing  badly,  as  he  does  for  doing 

?ere, 1S,  00  fear  of  discharge.  A  man  may 
be  transferred,  but,  as  long  as  his  conduct  is  satis- 
actory,  he  cannot  be  discharged  for  incompetence. 

service^  ^  *  f°°  Can  kcdd  *  J°b  borever  *n  the  civil 

( ^  Fbere  are  no  profits  to  be  made.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  bankruptcy.  If  the  department 

°rA1it  SnT~V<:ry  welb  The  treasury  has  plenty. 

(  )  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  customers.  A 
Government  department  does  not  depend  upon  its 
customers,  so  that  it  has  no  incentive  to  be  quick  and 
courteous  and  obliging. 

(5)  The  main  thing  is  accuracy,  not  success.  A 
Government  employee  has  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
success.  His  aim  is  to  avoid  mistakes.  The  less  he 
does — the  fewer  mistakes. 

(6)  Time  is  of  no  consequence.  As  all  Govern¬ 
ment  employees  are  made  into  clerks,  they  come  to 
have  a  clerk  s  disregard  of  time.  To  clerks,  as  to 

IhlSer3  dC  ^  15  2  reHef  and  3  comfort — the  more 

(7)  The  work  is  impersonal.  There  is  very  little 
personal  responsibility  in  a  Government  office.  The 
clerks  have  arranged  a  system  whereby  nobody  is 
to  blame,  no  matter  what  happens. 

(8)  There  is  no  competition.  A  Government  de¬ 
partment  is  always  a  monopoly.  If  it  were  not  it 

rhdrnr  e  th!,°Wn  aside'  Jt  has  no  competitors 
pleases  WltH’  ^  U  Can  take  its  ease  and  do  as  it 

(9)  Routine  is  put  ahead  of  service.  In  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  all  the  workers  (if  I  may  use  the 
word)  are  tied  with  red  tape.  They  are  all  the 
slaves  of  system  of  procedure. 

(10)  There  is  no  enthusiasm.  If  a  man  stays  in 
a  Government  job  long  enough  he  becomes  mummi- 

'  6  oses  a11  tbe  energy  and  joy  of  living  that 

"  tu°  necessary  to  efficiency  and  success. 

alwa™  n^fVT  the  reaS°nS  Why  nationalization 
always  has  failed  and  always  will. 

Just  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  these  poor  Gov- 
ernment  automats.  No  matter  how  able  vou  are, 
how  could  you  be  efficient  if  you  had  • 

No  hope  of  profits ;  no  fear  of  failure  • 

No  competitors,  no  customers; 

No  reason  of  hurry;  and 
No  danger  of  being  found  out 
Nf °naIiZati°T  is  not  OI1ly  a  destroyer  of  trade 

ffb^P^  3  C°ral  bUm 

mJn  13  Tt  ^  Sr  WOrSe'  Tt  is  a  destroyer  of 

.  •(  u  t •  1  ke^  an  abIe  man  and  grinds  him  down 
until  he  is  a  clerical  drudge. 

It  lowers  the  spirit  and  hardihood  of  a  nation  It 
f  ”PenTZ6S,  Tt  duI1.s  the  mind  and  benumbs  the  feel- 
worse?1  ChangCS  hons  mt0  rabbits-  What  could  be 


he  Coal  Catalog  is  a  reference  work  on  a 
the  coals  and  coal  mines  of  the  United  Stated 
supphes  valuable  information  on  the  variqu 
coal  seams  and  mining  districts  in  each  of  th 
twenty-four  coal  producing  states  of  the  Union 
It  furnishes  the  reader  a  clear  idea  on  the  differ 
ences  in  the  physical  structure,  chemical  content 
heat  value  and  fusibility  of  ash  of  all  kinds  o 
coal  mngmg  from  the  hard  anthracites  to  th 
nable  hgmtes,  and  by  such  means  enables 
ready  determination  as  to  the  comparative  valu 
of  fuels,  no  matter  where  mined 
A  clear  description  of  the  kinds  of  coal  bes 
suited  for  each  of  fifteen  industrial  usages  is  on  I 
of  the  valuable  features  of  the  Coal  Catalog 

for  a  S’  f°A  efamp  C’  What  the  requirements  an 
for  a  good  steam  coal,  a  domestic  coal,  a  coa 
for  by-product  coking,  for  pulverizing,  etc.,  and 
t  en  by  means  of  method  of  classification  state* 
what  seams  may  be  applied  for  each  usage  and 
Sives  the  names  of  the  sales  agencies  or  operating 

obtafned.eS  Wh°m  ^  pr°per  COal  may  b" 
For  Inexpert  as  Well  as  Expert. 

cnlnil^f  Catal°S  ^  written,  and  all  material 
compiled,  for  the  inexpert  as  well  as  the  expert 
m  fuels.  _  It  aims  to  assist  the  purchaser  of  coal 
whether  in  great  or  m  small  quantities,  and  it  doec 
this  most  effectively.  Furthermore,  the  material 
contained  has  all  been  gathered  from  the  mosJ 
relmble  sources  and  represents  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  information  on  each  subject. 

Each  state  is  followed  by  a  directory  of  minin° 
operations  within  its  borders.  This  is  not  an 
ordinary  directory,  but  rather  a  reference  work 

stanTrd  of  ?b  "  ^  °f  tWenty  years  as  S 
standard  of  the  country.  The  data  presented  is 

not  collected  from  “hearsay”  sources,  nor  from 

the  newspaper  or  trade  paper  accounts  of  the 

in  format"1  °h,ne7  companies>  bu*  by  means  of  an 
information  blank  sent  regularly  to  each  company 

and  returned  by  them.  A  regular  office  force  of 
ten  persons  who  are  continually  compiling  this 
information  is  maintained,  and  no  expense  is 
spared  to  keep  records  reliable  and  system  at 
a  high  point  of  efficiency  *  > 


New  Features. 

Many  new  features  will  be  found  in  the  19? 
issue,  among  which  may  be  mentioned- 
A  complete  index  of  contents. 

A  rearrangement  of  material  brings  togethei 

it  easierC[oPfi0HStrd  "lassifications>  thus  making 
t  easier  to  find  the  information  desired 

A  revision  of  practically  every  article  in  the 

the  additio'^fh'^f118  311  right  UP  to  date’  aad 
the  addition  of  analyses  and  descriptions  of  coal 

wherever  such  have  become  available. 

of  “aPS  °*coal  Producing  states  east 

of  the  Mississippi  River  showing  the  principal 

s  irr,' rivers  rd  ra,;iroa,is-  v  » 

coa  nL  6  aZ-  Sb°Wn  m  Hght  green  and  the 

samJcolon”18  'C'S  “  a  dark'r  shade  o£  th' 

Very  complete  information  on  the  export 

situation  and  the  various  pool  classification^  of 

tidewater  points.  The  list  of  mines  by  pools 

gives  names  of  mine,  operating  company, ^inTng 

s  b  e 1Ct’TmS  C°ntribliting-  and-  wherey;e”  pos 
sible,  analyses.  Price  $10.00. 

NeSwnYorkerS  t0  SAWA&I>,S  J°urnaL  IS  Park  Row, 


haJhcaneS0rf  ^  1921  COal  Productio: 

nas  called  forth  the  comment  in  London  that  th 

output  of  163  663,800  tons  is  the  lowest  of  any  yea 
the  "e<;°r/F  of  the  British  coal  industry  sffio 
8c  7  and  124  000,000  tons  less  than  the  high  recorc 
production,  which  was  achieved  in  1913  The  smal 
production  last  year  is  attributed  almost  entirely  t 
the  strike  of  the  coal  miners.  ■  y 
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Coal  Production  of  New  River  District  by  Companies. 


S 


The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  reports  the  output  of  mining  com- 
nies  operating  in  the  New  River  district  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th, 
19,  1920  and  1921,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Fayette  County. 


Co. 


Vetna  Sewell  Smokeless  C. 

Eileen  Coal  Co.,  Keeneys  Creek., 
^jax  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa... 
Atlantic  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
3abcock  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

3allinger  Coal  Co.,  Winona . 

3eckley  C.  M.  Co.,  Beckley . 

Beechwood  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charlesto 
Beelick  Knob  Coal  Co.,  Clute.... 
Beury  Bros.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Beury. . 
3ig  Bend  Coal  Co.,  Dimmock.... 
Blume  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ronceverte. . . 
Branch  C.  &  Co.  Co.,  Charleston. 
Brown  Coal  Co.,  Nuttallburg. . . . 


1919 

1920 

19,584 

23,224 

22,094 

28,751 

67,591 

63,495 

25,978 

28,642 

55,973 

50,617 

8,910 

34,839 

423 

64,654 

59,138 

83,435 

79,616 

55,340 

62,108 

116,927 

4,050 

47,343 

55,905 

86,638 

75,113 

18,052 

14,416 

28,578 

38,318 

27,629 

145,726 

101,656 

19,683 

10.746 

85,758 

76,046 

7,647 

28,043 

22,345 

233,934 

179,144 

Callaway  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean . . 

Christian  Colliery  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va 

Coal  Run  Coal  Co.,  Charleston . 

Collins  Colliery  Co.,  Macdonald . 

Consolidated  By-Products  Coal  Co... 

Deitz  Colliery  Co.,  Vanetta . 

DeWitt  Fuel  Co.,  Mt.  Hope . 

Dorkent  Coal  Co.,  Huntington  ..... . 

Dunn  Loop  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Macdonald. 

Elmo  Mining  Co.,  Charleston . 

Ephraim  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  New  Yor 

Export  Coal  Co.,  Export . 

i  Fay-Ral  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean . . 

Fire  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Staunton,  V£ 

Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Ansted... 

Gaymont  C.  &  C  Co.,  Lawton . 

Glen  Falls  Fuel  Co.,  Glen  Ferris . . . y 

Greenbrier  Coll.  Co.,  Bell  wood .  •••••• 

Greenwood  Coal  Co.,  Lawton... . 

Harvey  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Macdonald . 

1  Hawley  Coal  Co.,  Beckley  . . 

Hemlock  Hollow  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleston .  ’ 

Herndon  Coal  Co.,  Fayette . V  flirt 

Hindson  Coal  Co.,  Newlyn... . 

Ingram  Branch  C.  Co.,  Beckley . 

Indian  Run  Coll.  Co.,  Charleston . .  •  __r 

Laurel  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Claremont .  ““*2$ 

Lee  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean.  .i^.. . . 

Lick  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Lick  Fork . 

Long  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope . 

Lookout  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Lookout. . . .  •  . . 

Low  Moor  Iron  Co.  of  Va.,  Low  Moor . 

Low  Volatile  Consol.  Coal  Co.,  Piedmont .  ■■■■■■ 

Lynchburg  Colliery  Co.,  Vanetta . 

McKell  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Glen  Jean. . . . . .  ^,23/ 

Macdonald  Colliery  Co.,  Macdonald. . 

Ma^land  C.  M.  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa..........  i^u/ 

Maryland  New  River  C.  Co.^  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Meadow  Fork  Fuel  Co., 

Midvale  Colliery  Co., 

Mill  Creek  Coll.  Co.,  Ansted  . 

Mt.  Hope  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Mt  Hope.. .  £5UU 

New  River  Collieries  Co.,  New^York .  243, U28 

New  River  Export  Smokeless  C.  Co. ......... •  •  •••*•■ 

New  River  Sr  Poca.  Con.  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia  646,884 

Newlyn  Coal  Co.,  Newlyn .  77  314 

Nichol  Colliery  Co.,  Glen  Jean .......... ...  •  •  •  • 

i  Nuttallburg  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston....  48,283 

Phoenix  Coal  Co.,  Charleston. .  104  623 

Prudence  Coal  Co.,  Macdonald .  3 13 34 

Quinnimont  Coal  Co.,  Quinmmont .  $£5 

Rock  Lick  Coal  Co.,  Staunton,  Va .  24129 

Rothwell  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Scotia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleston. ......  . .  51  215 

Sewell  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  51,2  3 

Sewell  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Secoma .  "V 

Sims  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Longacre .  or  c?? 

I  Signal  Knob  Coal  Co.,  Ansted .  $814 

South  Side  Co.,  Charleston .  1 1  o'  1 1 5 

Star  C.  8:  C.  Co.,Redstar. . . . . . .  205  815 

Stuart  Colliery  Co.,  Macdonald . .  ^3,813 

Sugar  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Mt.  Hope 

Sunset  Mining  Co.,  Sun . 

Thomas  Smokeless  C.  Co . 


73,196 

,.,  Wicklow .  23,574 

Gamoca .  47,941 


5,630 

1,016 

46,929 

64,146 

153,053 

14,000 

38,095 

15,981 


1921 

13,733 

31,414 

10,013 

45,485 

31,840 

11,615 

65,470 

12,315 

37,557 


94,151 

68,293 

83,231 

100,015 

75,652 


60,873 

18,243 


29,380 

19,663 

51,142 

93,524 

18,645 

98,874 

12,000 

3,895 

15,114 

196,301 

4,516 


81,453 

161,542 

21,036 

44,680 


842 

84,087 

76,977 

125,084 

44,699 

42,507 

7,200 

11.817 

63,932 

39,153 

205,725 

161,043 

21,747 

187,185 

182,237 

110,106 

42,426 

31.681 

147,433 

179,865 

34,036 

62,274 

20,474 

11,212 

101,459 

147,885 

14,137 

28,641 

85,440 

45,279 

25,279 

46,093 

208,442 

206,166 

119,997 

729,457 

676,424 

10,874 

13,518 

62,200 

84,220 

23,958 

45,475 

7,060 

97,567 

88,582 

30,122 

34,384 

115,217 

9,318 

100,523 

100,782 

25,660 

15,870 

30,415 

24,790 

5,602 

39,611 

22,545 

42,637 

46,494 

51,962 

71,074 

181,597 

219,553 

56,593 

95.723 

10,931 

16,515 

1,742 

Turkey  Knob  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  121'^? 

Veasey,  V.  S.,  Mount  Hope . 

Weewin  Coal  Co.,  Newlyn . 

W.  E.  Griffith  Coal  Co.,  Morganette 

West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  Stone  Clil  474114. 

White  Oak  Fuel  Co.,  Scarbro . 

Willis  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Willis  Branch . 

Raleigh  County. 

American  Eagle  Coll.  Co.,  Burnwell . 

Amigo  Coal  Co.,  Charleston... .  f  ^ 

Bailey  Wood  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean . 

Batoff  Coal  Co.,  Fire  Creek . 

Battleship  Coal  Co.,  Princeton 

Birch  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Birchton 

Beard  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Lillybrook .  MU/ 

Beckley  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Macdonald .  1  ’ 

Beckley  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Besoco .  4/,U08 

Becklev  Fire  Creek  Coal  Co..  Sullivan 

Blue  Jay  Lumber  Co.,  Blue  Jay... . 

Bowyer  Smokeless  Coal  Co., 

City  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope 
Clyde  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Besoco 

Cook  &  Carter  Coal  Co.,  Terry....... .  '31>/y0 

Crab  Orchard  Coal  Co.,  Crab  Orchard 
C.  P.  Calloway  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean...  ,Q.  n,R 

Cranberry  Fuel  Co.,  Cranberry . 

Douglas  Coal  Co.,  Welch . 

East  Gulf  Coal  Co.,  Beckley. 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  Glen  . 

Elkhorn  Piney  C.  M.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  234,401 

Four  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Beckley..... . ••••• 

Fire  Creek  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Gulf  Coal  Co.,  Tams . 

Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Tams .  ..Q1, 

Lanark  Coal  Co.,  Lewisburg. . . . 

Laurel  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Lego 
Leckie  Fire  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Wei 
Leevale  Coal  Co..  Ameagle . 

Lilly  Mining  Co.,  Sylvia .  ninn 

Lilly  &  Hornbrook,  Lillybrook . 

Lillybrook  Coal  Co.,  Lillybrook .  cm ’714 

Lynwin  Coal  Co.,  Blue  Jay . . . 

McKell  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Glen  Jean. 

Mabscott  C.  Sr  C.  Co.,  Mabscot 
E.  C.  Minter  Coal  Co.,  Beckley 
Marsh  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Marfork - 

MacAlpin  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  2Ui,uoo 

G.  H.  Mead  Coal  Co.,  Beckley. 

Mead  Toliver  Coal  Co.,  Beckle 
Neal  Coal  Co.,  Bramwell . 

New  River  Collieries  Co.,  New  ---  --  -  icaoh* 

Pemberton  C.  Sr  C.  Co.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa .  Ac  nnn 

Pemberton  Fuel  Co.,  Pemberton .  03,uuu 

Phoenix  Coal  Co.,  Charleston . 

Pickshin  Coal  Co.,  Tralee . 

Piney  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

Piney  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Charleston 

Price  Hill  Colliery  Co.,  Price  Hill . 

Prince-Wick  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope .  /8-U0 

Ragland  Coal  Co.,  Pemberton . 

Raleigh  C.  Sr  C.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.... 

Raleigh  Fire  Creek  Coal  Co . 

Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Charleston 

Reliance  C.  Sr  C.  Co.,  Charleston . 

Rhodell  Coal  Co.,  Ashland,  ICy . 

Royal  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Prince .  i°>^8 

Slab  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  ^52, 84y 

Sullivan  C.  Sr  C.  Co.,  Charleston . 

Summit  Coal  Co.,  Beckley . 

Tommy  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Gralce.. 

Tolbert  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Crab  1 
Very  Top  Seam  Coal  Co.,  Beckley. 

Viacova  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Beckle ,  ,Q 

Western  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  New  York .  38/, U  y 

West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  Richmond,  Va 

West  Virginia  C.  M.  Co.,  Skelton . . .  • 

Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Co.,  Winding 

Wood-Peck  Coal  Co.,  Sullivan .  Jp.fi 

Wood  Sullivan  Coal  Co.,  -  „ 

Wright  C.  8r  C.  Co.,  Wright .  48,132 

Wilton  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Gracoal . 

Summers  County. 

Hump  Mountain  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Humoco. . 


1919 

1920 

121,662 

82,724 

6,000 

11,300 

14,112 

474,114 

430,239 

78,222 

28,250 

22,281 

31,524 

62,808 

112,246 

143,330 

6,421 

11,995 

7,500 

20,292 

36,156 

6,407 

7,253 

119,513 

103,860 

47,068 

79,382 

82,875 

94,917 

29,233 

44,989 

4,856 

4,443 

19,995 

27,869 

31,796 

28,898 

19,290 

394,038 

369,711 

58,581 

105,847 

70,859 

147,380 

616,406 

619,215 

254,461 

273,441 

47,996 

79,335 

80,848 

95,630 

264,770 

305,182 

45,916 

30,290 

33,050 

92,004 

118,193 

62,690 

11,659 

13,100 

21,927 

145,600 

236,500 

51,734 

67,423 

166,094 

79,084 

139,840 

106,045 

201,085 

242,838 

34,665 

122,756 

159,398 

429,298 

392,201 

156,044* 

182,905 

1921 

119,747 

19,370 

20,640 

25,845 

501,449 

19,340 

41,794 

44,181 

85,200 

15,300 


9,019 

139,447 

34,995 

114,480 

173,637 

50,000 

14,077 

43,666 

41,862 

20.904 

440,982 

105.231 

291,914 

644,195 

237,226 

16,514 

80,296 

129,327 

320,228 

39,136 

102,981 


29.844 

259,346 

66,221 

138,391 

144,621 

8,719 

114,881 

236,504 

120,362 

143,370 

13,200 

372,061 

171,609 


65,000 

60,000 

4,432 

95,000 

56,950 

70,834 

60,569 

10,017 

18,205 

10,950 

6,585 

10,438 

13,182 

48,202 

77,550 

107,692 

78,116 

121,116 

103,913 

30,271 

45,658 

391,508 

397,327 

383,077 

1,726 

13,286 

12,050 

10,905 

21,187 

53,722 

18,638 

21,499 

24,674 

252,849 

274,965 

218,257 

41,318 

38,082 

24,235 

46,615 

38,361 

17,035 

28,054 

25,914 

23,572 

14,232 

11,866 

7,000 

587,049 

568,636 

19,243 

18,000 

18,859 

319,774 

308,976 

343,281 

19,511 

25,270 

32,720 

90,400 

106,987 

88,837 

48,152 

25,237 

52,656 

28,235 

66,262 

24,210 

30,029 

27,818 

804 
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Co., 


Co., 


Wyoming  County. 

Alpha  Pocahontas  Coal 
Barkers  Creek  Coal  Co., 

Devils  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Hu 
Flat  Top  Pocahontas  Coal 
Plarty  Coal  Co.,  Hodnall... 

Iroquois  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Iroquois . 

Mead  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Charleston. 

Miller  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Huntington. 

Mullens  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Huntington, 

Monti cello  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Alpaca.' 

Morris  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Tams . 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc., 


Pocahontas,  Va .  125,160 


1919 

1920 

1921 

114,156 

100,768 

106,950 

44,050 

65,878 

58,060 

37,558 

42,322 

42,560 

25,003 

36,520 

46,790 

78,350 

95,817 

75,154 

54,048 

51,843 

56,323 

45,500 

77,673 

67,955 

50,071 

49,467 

63,677 

8,846 

13,812 

21,350 

40,400 

125,160 

151,780 

119,810 

Sabine  Collieries  Corp.,  Richmond,  Va 
Smith  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Tralee. . . 
Thermo-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Logan’ 

Trace  Fork  Coal  Co.;  Tracoal . 

United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co., 

Virginia  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.’ 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Wyco..’. 


Worth. . . . 
Mt.  Hope. 


1921  I 

119,834 
56,409 
105,615 
57,964 
49,263 
62,400 
179,186 

taken  o™6  COmpanie;:  m«itioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage’Tor  m’^have 
taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  "  ■  ’  nave 


1919 

1920 

84,632 

110,225 

40,800 

59,805 

87,t>52 

46,251 

56,082 

31,554 

40,564 

111,094 

154,850 

11,850,513 

12,948,529 

formed  that 


are  entirely  new.  We  are  in- 


C°al  and  Coke  Shipments  by  Customs  Districts. 

Below  is  a  statement  for  the  calendar  years  1920  and  1921,  which  shows  in 
d0ne  in  COaI  a"d  each  of  th;  several  cu££ 


no  •  there,  h,av<:  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and  nwnv 
naw^nes  opened  dnrmg  1920,  ,ha,  i,  was  nearly  impossible  to  keeTeorrecUto 

Pocahontas  tonnages  were  published  February  4th;  Fairmont 


February  11th. 


Districts 


192-0 


-Anthracite- 


Philadelphia  .  156,152 

Maryland  .  169 

New  York  .  219,222 

South  Carolina . 

Virginia  .  17,658 

Mobile  . 

New  Orleans 

Arizona  . 

El  Paso  . . 

San  Francisco  .. 

So.  California  .. 

San  Diego . 

Los  Angeles  .... 

Washington  .... 

Florida  . 

Sabine  . 

Galveston  . 

Georgia  . 

San  Antonio  . . . 

Oregon  . 

Montana  &  Idaho 

Buffalo  .  2,341,556 

Dakota  .  6,933 

Duluth-Superior  ..  15,694 

Michigan  .  1,201 

Ohio  .  24,907 

Rochester  .  550.231 

St.  Lawrence .  1,437,850 

Vermont  .  21,137 

Maine  and  New  H.  753 
Massachusetts  ....  1,051 

Total  to  Canada.  4,400,913 
Total  .  4,821,964 


8,494 

796 

2,201 

118 

13 

55 

2 

1,069 

6,232 

30 


12,717 

5,751 


1921  1920 

65,139  2,410,153 
3,649  4,404,808 
131,875  253,049 

173  692,172 

4,878  11,339,008 

.  100,276 

38,530 
33,934 
112,046 
1,058 
44 
155 


-Bituminous- 


engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  from 
Hampton  Roads  ports  for  bunker 


use 


7,893 

377 

59 

48 

4 

1,077 

27 

31 


35,847 


1921 

613,742 

1,488,051 

81,641 

298,506 

6,015,929 

16,990 

17,657 

24,100 

83,698 

2,107 


10,440 

239,671 

142 

194 

168,915 

16,256 

350 


161 

6 

14,450 

155,577 

50 

11 

9,259 

14,111 


.  6,630 

2,161,386  3,219,005  2,926,663 
25,497  31,659  46,779 

8,058  81,104  106,357 

2,884  1,591,862  1,196,883 
23,833  6,393.548  5,248,481 
381,667  898,771  428,507 

1,205,817  2,133,061  1,919  168 
18,048  145,732  27 149 

774  2,263  218 

878  40  15,425 

3,938,559  14,270,490  11,758,634 
4,179,812  34,390,033  20,660,933 


1920 

23,175 

70,437 

34,718 

34 

3,023 

213 

702 

85,706 

61,157 

1,395 


1,374 

2,919 

341 


3,834 


278,892 

4,220 

4,446 

200,551 

16,473 

3,217 

17,476 

2,413 

1,430 


-Coke- 


1921 

12,894 

18,138 

6,884 

3,733 

135 

1,567 

166 

2,093 

344 


113 

5,656 

220 

41 

201 

17,146 


94,087 

7,235 

1,299 

77,594 

5,462 

12,983 

14,795 

1,548 

308 


Bunker  Tonnage  at  Principal  Atlantic  Ports. 

Tonnage  of  coal  loaded  on  board  vessels 
New  \  ork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
in  the  years  specified  was : 

Customs  District  J916  1917  1918  1919  1920  1521 

PbT  . 3,405,994  2,529,444  2,288,446  2,930,891  3  254  920  2  981  551 

.  440,098  287,687  247,036  539,042-  525  301  334  S 

.  ®2,443  433,644  244,989  534,968  707905  »$5 

Uj™  . 2,961,709  1.967,332  1,238,413  1,779482  2  780449  2  536OT 

°  3  . . 7,200,254  5,218,107  4,018,884  5,764,383  7^258, ’ 575  6,248,504 

The  1920  and  1921  tonnage,  by  months,  was  as  follows : 


Month  1920 

Jan .  243,996 

Leb .  191,128 

Mar .  280,000 

APr .  214,371 

May  .  220,734 

June  .  283,049 

July  .  262,925 

Aug .  268,446 

Sept .  323,439 

Oct .  343,984 

Nov .  304,537 

Dec .  358,311 


New  York- 
1921 


-Philadelphi: 


291,233 

233,586 

269,441 

290,904 

273,944 

278,566 

287,141 

241,638 

241,959 

193,646 

175.635 

203,760 


1920 

27,198 

38,960 

40.297 

49,946 

49,236 

31,484 

40,606 

59,552 

54,428 

49,522 

47,410 

36,662 


1921 

28,664 
23,768 
33,724 
33,840 
33,857 
30,422 
30,202 
33,397 
1 6,763 
20,800 
27,085 
22,126 


-Baltimore 


1920 

42,479 

29,157 

43,982 

58,006 

91,603 

110,064 

80,871 

97,256 

60,168 

69,744 

63,538 

61,037 


Total . 3,254,920  2,981,553  525,301  334,’ 

Coastwise  bunker  tonnage  figures  are  not  available  as 
made  by  the  collectors  of  customs  have  been  discontinued. 


1921 

46,545 

39,664 

28,770 

44,852 

46,846 

57,735 

44,427 

22,685 

17,483 

11,393 

14,977 

20,025 


r-Hamp.  Roads-w 


1920 

158.637 

140,891 

256,376 

247,011 

253,405 

261,252 

259,536 

223,776 

210,614 

297,553 

252,096 

219,302 


1921 

238,113 

180,820 

185,385 

259,856 

335,189 

337,419 

292,521 

217.369 

125,609 

137,123 

101,234 

126,263 


r  -648  707,905  395,402  2,780,449  2  536  901 

Coastwise  bunker  tonnage  figures  are  not  available.  a,  the  reports  formerly 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments  by  Regi 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  from  the 
iy21  have  been  as  follows : 

Schuylkill 


ions. 


various  regions  for  years  1907- 


Totals  include  small  tonnage  from  Porto’  Rico,  Alaska 


532,952 
821,298 
and  Hawaii. 


203,251 

274,878 


Total 


Gr&at  Britain  Weekly  Output _ 1921. 

production  weekly  of  coal  during  1921,  is  given  below; 


I92t  Tens 

Jan.  1 . 3,263,100 

Jan.  8 . 4,344,500 

Jan.  15 . 4,897,700 

Jan.  22 . 4,691,600 

Jan.  29 . 4,606,700 

Feb.  5 . 4,418,200 

Teb.  12 . 4,345,400 

Teb.  19 . 4,284,100 

peb.  26  .  4,321,400 

March  5 . 4,259,000 

March  12 . 4,277,200 

March  19 . 4,240,400 

March  26 . 3,660,000 


15-21  Tens 

April  2 . 1,950,100 

April  4  to  July  4  179,100 

July  9 . 2,352,700 

July  16 . 3,935,200 

July  23 . 4,334,200 

July  30 . 4,592,500 

Aug.  6 . 3,623,200 

Aug.  13 . 4,536.600 

Aug.  20 . 4,327,800 

27 . 4,101.700 

3 . 4,141,900 

10 . 3,939,800 

17 . ..4,161,700 

24 . 4,273,100 


Tens 

4,118,200 


Au_ 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


192! 

Oct.  1 . 

Ou.  8 . 4,287,900 

0ct-  15 . 4,237,200 

0ct-  22 . 4,236,600 

0ct-  29 . 4,210,200 

Nov.  5 . 4,182,400 

Nov.  12 . 4,372,500 

Nov.  19 . 4,646,300 

Nov.  26 . 4,673,600 

0«c.  3 . 4,693,300 

Dec-  10 . 4,855,100 

Dec.  17 . 5,030,700 

Dec-  24 . 4,965,400 

Dec.  31 . 3,049,000 


1Q07  ouiuymm  Lehigh 

1908  .  20,141,288  8.329,953 

jono .  18,006,464  7,786,255 

1910  .  16,864,14 7  7,532,271 

1911  .  17,845,020  8,627,539 

1912  19,375,369  9,775,018 

1913  .  18,013,406  8,571,861 

1914  .  19,338,870  10,046,282 

1915  18,494,087  10,255,620 

191<  18,039,888  10,304,652 

1917  .  19,888,310  9,654,000 

191  q  .  22,715,086  11,255,490 

1919  22,755,365  11,511,760 

l^l  .  21,517,211  9,860,611 

. .  20,184,799  8,910,348 

1  fr°n,\ the  doming  region  as  compared 

4s 

per  cent,  according  to  the  above  statistics. 


or 


its 


Wyoming  Total 

38,633,452  67,109,398 
38,872,295  64.665,014 
37,573,467  61,969,885 
38,433.227  64,905,78 6 
40,805,912  69,954,299 
37,025,311  63,610,578 
40,388,175  69,773,327 
40,760,803  69,511,110 
39,539,236  67,883,776 
37,834,054  6 7,376,364 
43,162,729  77,133,305 
42,382,793  76,6 49,918 
36,689,313  66,855,311 
37,249,303  68,627,125 
38,522,566  67,617,713 

with  1920  increased 
960,267  tons,  or 
shipments  1,332,412  tons, 


Sixteenth— Anthracite  District  Output. 


Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co . West  Hazleton  ....  749  013 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . . .  ..Wilkes-Barre  677  271 

Lehigh  &  Wdkes-Barre  C.  Co.  Wilkes-Barre  ...V.'  635408 

.  .  Dodson  Coal  Co . Bethlehem  . 

Lehigh  VaHey  Coa1  Co . Wilkes-Barre 

Yan  Wickle  Estate . Hazleton  .. 

Harwood  Coal  Co . West  Hazleton 

£’ans  Colliery  Co. . Beaver  Meadow.... 

Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co . Baltimore,  Md.  .  ou 

Thomas  R  Reese . Audrenreid  ..  .  s861 

Campian  Coal  Co .  ' '  a,o61 

Total  .  . 


282,229 
261  854 

179,147 

166,768 

41,037 

36,038 


1921 

903,336 

634,575 

659,660 

271,597 


3,034,630  3,189,547 


hve  previous  years 
Month  1916 

January  .  942,144 

February  .  1,041,920 

March  .  1,069,218 

Pfril  .  1,247,178 

352  445  f3y  .  1.980,100 

177  153  \Y\&>  JU?e  .  2,065,509 

’  ”  Im  077  aU  y  .  2,032,018 

o UgUst  .  2,384,583 

^ePtember  .  2,003,353 

41,800  October  .  1  644  464 

.  November  .  1,329,904 

28,207  December  ....  1216  013 

3,121,035  Totals  . 18,490^3 


Exports  of  Bituminous  Coal  from  United  States. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  (including 
were : 


ig  shipments  to  Canada)  during  1921  and 


1920 

872,446 

629,246 

593,805 

337,993 


126,576 

54,723 

38,302 


1917 

1,071,124 

997,226 

1,322,127 

1,389,751 

1,830,389 

2,386,006 

1,571,963 

3,058,194 

1,812,412 

2,615,526 

1,718,860 

1,614,999 


1918 

646,039 

919,999 

1,223,137 

1,554,501 

2,119,700 

2,205,711 

2,244,530 

2,225,797 

2,170,425 

1,888,801 

1,616,914 

1,140,455 


1919 

1,207,634 
683,709 
554,037 
811,128 
1,429,612 
2,179,201 
2,027,206 
2,356,046 
2,721,897 
2,9 34,686 


1920 

1,249,1 67 
1,168,806 
1,500,540 
2,431,639 
2,400,821 
3,132,253 
3,556,802 
4,108,561 
4,011,424 
4,580,169 


724,650  3,567,136 
341,064  2,682715 


1921 

2,248.448 

1,258,670 

1,151,840 

1,453,027 

2,500,374 

3.314.513 
2,649,989 
1,695,090 
1,211,610 

1.328.513 
1,078,767 

770,092 


21,285,320  19,956,009  17,003,’oi2  sigffis  20, 
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New  YorK  Notes 


The  Tuttle  Corporation  has  moved  from  25  Broad 
treet  to  52  Broadway. 

J.  M.  Creighton,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  spending  a 
ew  weeks’  vacation  at  Palm  Beach. 

Robert  Y.  Brown  has  moved  into  a  larger  and 
,etter  situated  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Building. 

W  J  Driver  has  become  associated  with  D.  L. 
.'jack  &  Son,  of  29  Brpadway,  and  will  devote  his 
mention  to  domestic  trade,  in  the  interest  of  the 

irm. 

G  T  Geer  Jr.,  formerly  identified  with  the  local 
wholesale  trade,  has  been  elected  assistant  vice-pres- 
dent  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  with  which  he  has 
3een  associated  for  several  years  past. 

Frank  J  Herman,  New  York  manager  of  1  illing 
&  Co .  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Fairmont  last  Tuesday. 

1.  W.  Lees  has  resigned  as  New  Tork  manager  of 
the  Virginia  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  coal  sales  department  of 
Hasler  &  Co.,  Inc..,  Produce  Exchange  Building, 
effective  February  1 5th. 

AV.  T.  Miller,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  local 
wholesale  trade  for  several  years  past,  has  joined  the 
sales  organization  of  Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.  and  will 
cover  New  York  State,  making  his  headquarters  at 
the  firm’s  New  York  office. 

R.  A.  Mott  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of 
E.  Russell  Norton,  and  will  cover  Connecticut  and 
western  Massachusetts,  making  his  headquarters  at 
Hartford.  Mr.  Mott  was  formerly  with  the  Blair- 
Parke  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  McKee  Coal  Co.,  of  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  has 
added  to  its  facilities  by  buying  the  Cassidy  yard  at 
New  Brighton.  This  is  one  of  the  old  established 
places  on  the  Island,  being  originally  operated  by 
Tames  Crabtree,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  rail  and 
water  facilities. 

•'The  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  West¬ 
chester  County  \yill  hold  its  annual  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  next  Saturday  evening,  February  25th. 
A  good  program  is  being  arranged  by  the  committee 
in  charge,  consisting  of  R.  A.  Mahlstedt,  E.  P.  Han- 
yen,  E.  Robrtzek  and  Maxwell  Katz. 

The  luncheons  of  the  Coal  Trade  Club  of  New 
York  are  steadily  gaining  in  popularity,  the  attenbance 
last  Wednesday  numbering  63,  the  largest  on  record 
so  far  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather.  Hubb 
Bell,  of  the  United  States  Testing  Co  was  the 
speaker  He  dealt  with  the  methods  of  analyzing 
coal  as  practiced  by  various  laboratories,  and  em¬ 


phasized  the  importance  of  seeing  that  the  sampling 
was  done  by  someone  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
phase  of  the  work.  The  next  luncheon  will  be  heia 
at  the  Whitehall  Club  on  Wednesday,  March  1st,  at 
12.30.  It  is  expected  that  a  purchasing  agent  or  a 
credit  man  will  be  on  hand  to  address  the  gathering. 

The  coal  dealers  of  Staten  Island  have  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Richmond  County  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  selecting  as  secretary  Ihornas 
McNamara,  who  will  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
organization.-  Headquarters  are  in  the  Staten  Island 
Building,  at  Tompkinsville,  and  it  is  expected  that 
all  of  the  dealers  in  the  borough  will  shortly  be 
enrolled. 

James  F.  Pershing,  Jr.,  who  became  identified  with 
the  New  York  coal  trade  a  year  or  so  ago,  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Nonpareil  Fuel  Cor¬ 
poration,  17  Battery  Place,  has  just  been  appointed 
Assistant  Federal  Prohibition  Director  for  .New 
York  State.  He  is  a  nephew  of  General  Pershing 
and  is  a  member  of  a  Broad  Street  brokerage  firm. 
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Autocar  Getting  Busy. 

“Things  are  looking  up  a  bit,”  says  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger ,  and  quotes  the  following  as  just 
one  item  of  evidence. 

“The  Autocar  Company,  which  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  forty-bour-a-week  schedule,  has  increased 
its  working  time  to  forty-seven  hours  a  week. 

“It  now  is  employing  about  the  same  number 
of  hands  as  this  time  last  year. 

“David  S.  Ludlum,  president  of  the  company, 
says  he  notices  a  gradual  and  steadily  increasing 
need  of  additional  transportation  vehicles  by  some 
of.  the  larger  users  of  autotrucks. 

“Incidentally,  he  booked  a  substantial  order  the 
other  day  from  one  of  the  great  packing  concerns. 
He  is  looking  for  a  modest  but  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  not  only  his  own  line  but  in  general  busi¬ 
ness.” 


"special  advertisements. 


Farmers’  Influence  Exaggerated? 

Under  the  influences  of  current  pessimism  in  cer¬ 
tain  business  circles,  the  large  proportion  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  farming  districts,  influenced  by  low  prices 
for  products  of  the  soil,  is  emphasized.  Some  put 
the  ratio  of  those  actually  concerned  in  farming  at 
50  per  cent,  but  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  _al 
the  comment  was  to  the  effect  that  farms  were  being 
deserted  for  the  cities  and  that  urban  population  was 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  rural  population. 

It  is  true  that  the  last  census  showed  that  48.6  per 
cent  of  the  population  lives  in  places  with  less  than 
2  500  inhabitants,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  o 
these  people  are  farmers  or  directly  concerned  m 

farming.  ,  -. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  a  great 

agricultural  state,  recent  statistics  show  that  onty 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  men  are  farmers  and  2.6  per  cent 
are  farm  laborers.  Setting  aside  the  population  ot 
New  York  City  as  an  exceptional  community  ac¬ 
counting  for  one-half  the  people  of  the  state  we 
would  still  have  a  showing  that  only ,  about  13  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  wage-earning  boys  of  the  state 
,vere  either  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  and  hence,  the 
rural  population,  even  outside  of  the  metropolis, 
would  be  decidedly  less  than  one-half. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  small  towns  that 
might  be  classed  as  agricultural  communities,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  limited  population,  are  really  industrial 
communities,  having  some  small  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment.  or  perhaps  mines,  in  or  near  their 
borders,  and  altogether  the  number  of  actual  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  people  directly  dependent  thereon  in 
a  business  way,  is  much  smaller  than  those  who  are 
enthusiastically  pessimistic  would  have  us  believe. 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cent* 
word.  This  charge  is  fer  regular  Journal  style  of  type 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  men.  eacn. 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


WANTED 

/^OAL  salesmen,  who  are  in  position  to 
take  on  a  side  line  which  has  already 
proved  a  ready  seller  to  the  consumer  and 
retail  coal  dealer,  will  be  sent  details  by 
writing  to  the  address  given  below 

Arthur  E.  Allen, 
McNally  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


O 


WANTED: 

LD  established  wholesale  concern  de¬ 
sires  to  communicate  with  Eastern 
Kentucky  operators  producing  Harlan  _  or 
Hazard  coals  with  a  view  of 
permanent  connection.  Address  Box  ob, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


NON-UNION  MINE— CLEARFIELD  RATES 

p  R  R.  shipments — B.  &  S.,  B.  R.  &  P-  anJ  N'  X\E' 

ing”-— averages*'^''  MedTum"yoTa°ti1e^  » 

narting  pick  mining,  coal  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  $1.15  to 
K b  gCan  contract  $2.00-$2.25.  5-3  and  4-6  room 

houses.  Well  equipped.  Price  $30,000,  1/3  down,  bal¬ 
ance  in  2  equal  annual  payments. 

E  F.  HAYES,  JR.,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Milwaukee. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by 


Hard 


Soft 


during  the  calendar  year  1921  were: 

-Cargi 

Month 

January 

F,ebrvary  . ;;;  32,319 


! 


March  . 

April  .  43400 

May  . 

June  .  135,435 

July  .  B0, 958 

August  .  142,072 

September  .  102,492 

October  .  108,028 

November  .  109,927 

December  .  56,968 

Total  .....  1,022,645 


154,579 

487,751 

524,840 

348,123 

330,887 

183,692 

289,544 

247,658 

7,000 

2,574,074 


n - Car-Ferry - , 

Hard  Soft 

3,029 

28,985 

9,450 

25,685 

32,319 

27,867 

10,570 

27.338 

5,551 

15,749 

9,040 

11,702 

10,320 

13,052 

15,387 

14,468 

9,473 

25,916 

12,370 

27,436 

15,827 

19,635 

8,135 

15,934 

141,471 

253,767 

Hard 

41 

118 


50 

50 

632 

1,263 

1,090 

’  95 
3,339 


-Rail- 


Soft 

78,879 

71,241 

46,194 

39,121 

72,521 

42,041 

29,804 

60,401 

55,586 

108,610 

81,305 

84,569 

770,272 


months, 

Grand 

Total 

110,934 

106,494 

106,380 

274,709 

795,287 

723,108 

512,889 

564,478 

377,159 

547,078 

474.352 

172,701 

4,765,568 


Receipts  of  coal  at  Milwaukee, 
years  previous  were : 

1916 

853,217 
3,737,167 


Wis.,  during  calendar  year  1921  and  five 


: 


Coal 

Anthracite  . .  • 
Bituminous  . . . 

Total  Lake 
By  all-rail  . . . 
By  car  ferries 
Total  . 


4,590,384 

359,824 

246,174 

5,196,382 


1917 

927,266 

3,014,317 

3,941,583 

987,482 

238,191 

5,167,256 


1918 

839,092 

3,446,061 

4,285,153 

728,851 

174,163 

5,188,167 


1919 

985,692 

3,174,078 

4,159.770 

532,936 

309,350 

5,002,056 


1920 

873,003 

2,375,178 

3,248,181 

1,154,964 

393,332 

4,696,477 


1921 

1,022.645 

2,574.074 

3,596,719 

1,820,178 

395,238 

4,765,568 


Among  those  who  are 
Buying  Coal  Manual 

~  ™  R«r  F  R.  WADLE 


By  F.  R-  WADLEIGH 

Are— Gas  Plants,  Paper  Mills  Brick 
Plants,  Steel  Mills,  State  and  Munici¬ 
pal  Purchasing  Agents,  Colleges, 
School  Boards  and  Hospitals;  Rail¬ 
roads,  steam  and  electrical;  Cotton 
Mills  and  all  classes  of  Factories,  Coal 
Operators,  Jobbers  and  Baders; 
Hotels  and  Large  Laundries;  Apart¬ 
ment  House  Managers  and  Ottice 
Buildings;  Railroad  Engineers  and 
Firemen;  Flour  Mills  and  Woodwork¬ 
ing  Plants,  Cement  Mills,  and  Book 
Stores. 

Coal  Manual  is  the  One  Big  Seller 
of  the  hour  in  Business  Literature 

Price,  prepaid 

rinth  S2  50-  Leather,  $3.50 

184  pages  of  Real  Coal  Information. 
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STOCKS  ON  HAND 


Not  So  Overshadowing  a  Factor  as  Has  Been 
Represented. 

Reference  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  large 
stocks  of  coal  on  hand  in  all  consideration  of  the 
bituminous  market,  but  we  have  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  indicated  that  there  was  not  so  much  of  an 
overstock  as  so  many  represented.  Certain  Geo- 
logical  Survey  figures  now  give  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  this  point.  It  is  shown  that  reported 
stocks  of  bituminous  coal  amounted  to  47,500,000 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  45,000,000  tons 
a  year  ago,  and  57,900,000  tons  at  the  beginning 

Of  1919.  * inning 

The  lowest  amount  recorded  since  the  Survey 
began  its  compilations  was  20,000,000  tons  June 
1  st,  1920,  at  the  time  of  the  switchmen’s  strike. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  carry-over  during  the  three  years 
of  largest  stocks  on  hand,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  amount  is  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000,000  tons,  which  is  materially  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  a  normal  year’s  production 
of  soft  coal. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Survey  does  not  count 
the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  consumers, 
its  reports  on  the  largest  concerns  are  so  com¬ 
prehensive  as  to  give  a  splendid  basis  for  recog¬ 
nizing  the  supplies  of  coal  on  hand  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  figures  show  the  actuali¬ 
ties. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  it  was  an  old  tradition 
that  the  carry-over  one  year  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  carry-over  of  another.  If  stocks  were 
light  in  one  quarter  they  were  probably  heavy 
in  another,  and  it  is  now  seen  that  the  same 
conditions  prevail  to  a  degree,  probably  not  fully 
realized  in  the  bituminous  trade. 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 

Cold  waves  during  January,  left  their  impress 
in  the  shape  of  increased  shipments  of  anthracite 
during  that  month,  there  being  a  gain  of  212,131 
tons  over  December,  1921,  although  the  total 
January  shipments  were  892,485  tons  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  due  in  part 
to  the  continued  industrial  depression.  The  Janu¬ 
ary  record  of  4,848,053  gross  tons  shows  less  than 
14  per  cent  decrease  from  the  1921  average,  and 
approximately  5  per  cent  increase  over  the  final 
month  of  last  year. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  January,  1922,  and  same  month  in 
three  previous  years  were: 


Companies 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

P. 

&  R.... 

.1,155,803 

1,155,092 

1,772,873 

1,052,872 

L. 

V . 

.1,048,173 

1,011,116 

1,058,127 

766,602 

J. 

C . 

.  497,990 

513,434 

470,704 

542,558 

D„ 

L.  &  W 

.  934,369 

935,242 

910,260 

744,768 

D. 

&  H . 

.  717,045 

614,375 

814,491 

619,762 

renn . 

.  442,059 

404,213 

451,879 

331,871 

Erie  . 

.  687,241 

636,430 

606,602 

466.495 

U. 

&.  W . 

156,328 

168,447 

156,564 

101,779 

L. 

&  N.  E... 

295,233 

274,970 

99,038 

221,346 

Total  . 

5,934,241 

5,713,319 

5,740,538 

4,848,053 

Shipments  for  Coal  Year. 


FIGURES,  FIGURES,  FIGURES! 


End  less  Accounting  Adds  Greatly  to  Expense 
of  Railroad  Companies. 

A  statement  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  indicating  the  vast  amount  of 
accounting  work  involved  in  turning  the  railroads 
over  to  the  Government  and  turning  them  back  again 

all  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  Government  in¬ 
tervention,  Government  control  and  the  general  theme 
of  interference  with  the  established  order  of  business. 

This  follows  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  connection 
with  the  valuation  project,  which  has  been  more 
or  less  lost  sight  of  recently,  perhaps  because  the 
futility  thereof  has  been  recognized.  As  was  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  figures  took  so  long  for  compilation  that 
their  value  has  been  lost,  particularly  as  the  dollar 
standard  of  value  is  not  what  it  was  when  the  work 
was  undertaken.  But  this  result  has  not  been  arrived 
at  until  many  millions  have  been  spent  in  preparation 
of  material  now  seen  to  be  but  of  slight  value. 

Inspecting  Half-Million  Waybills. 

The  following  extract  from  the  statement  in  ques¬ 
tion  shows  some  of  the  things  that  gave  the  railroad 
accountants  plenty  to  do  : 

“Think  of  the  work  involved  in  the  inspection  of 
a  half-million  waybills  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  revenue  thereon  shall  be  given  to  the  com¬ 
pany  or  to  the  Government.  Claims  for  loss  and 
damage  and  overcharges  settled  by  a  large  carrier 
will  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands  each  month. 

The  accountants  have  had  to  inspect  these  claims 
and  determine  when  the  goods  moved  in  order  that 
the  loss  might  be  properly  allocated  to  the  respective 
periods.  Vouchers  covering  the  payment  for  mate¬ 
rials,  for  wages  and  taxes,  have  been  reviewed  in 
order  that  the  expenses  might  fall  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  periods,  in  accordance  with  the  Government’s 
requirements. 

“Then  consider  the  enormous  task  involved  in  try¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  maintenance  that  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  big  properties  under  a  contract  which 
proposed  to  maintain  the  standards  of  the  company 
throughout  a  period  of  three  years  prior  to  Federal 
control,  proper  account  being  taken  of  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials.” 


Some  Indifference. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  develop  any  deep  public  senti¬ 
ment  relative  to  an  anthracite  strike  commencing 
April  1st.  There  are  not  the  same .  influences  at 
work  with  respect  to  the  public  as  affect  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  are  looking  for  an  increase  in  orders  in 
the  spring  and  therefore  want  to  be  sure  of  getting 
a  supply  of  steam  coal. 

The  domestic .  consumer  is  apt  to  think  the  coal 
burning  season  is  nearly  over  when  April  comes  in 
and,  at  points  south  of  New  York,  at  least,  figures 
he  can  get  through  with  a  ton  or  two  in  ’reserve. 
There  are  certain  large  requirements,  of  course,  that 
have  to  be  met  right  along,  but  the  number  of  such 
consumers  of  hard  coal  is  not  large,  and  does  nothing 
to  create  the  million-voiced  demand  that  arises  when 
the  general  public  is  affected. 


CONSOLIDATION’S  BIG  PLANS 


Reported  That  $5,000,000  Will  Be  Spent 

in  Developing  Carter  Properties. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va  Feh  1=;  t*.  • 

tat  $16.000.nnn  wee  *L  S  reP°rted  her 


that  $16,000,000  was  the  price  paid  bv  th??^ 
ton  Coal  Co.  for  thc  pLerfS^ of Ye Lrt!!r  ai 
Co.  These  lands,  in  addition  to  v  —  CoaI 
Kentucky  holding;,  consist  of  "d 

McDowell  County,'  West  V°rgMa  acrK  '» 

"lillion/of  tons  of  Pocahonl^  coMMliey  ca Jy'ab”'0 
water  level  the  Sewell  seams  of  the  New  Ri 

have  made  a  study  of  the  Pocahontas  No  4  s^m 

the  basin  of  this  vein  *• *53 

exS  LTa^rwrtpabreeobfeeu  ^ 

tons  of  coal  per  vlar  Th!  Producing  a  million 

immediately  spend  $5,000,000  Tfu™ deveSing 
the  coal  measures  and  will  brincr  •  °Pmg 

up  to  4,000,000  tons  per  annum  Capacity 

The  smokeless  acreage  in  West  Virginia  is  well 
known  to  be  limited  in  extent  and  the  ®  •  weI1 
nage  of  36  0 00  odd  +  maximum  ton- 


The  Age  of  Quackery. 

The  business  man  is  bound  to  give  some  thn,ln-h 
nowadays  to  political  administration.  We  have  hean 

snppTtod  dLTnd  <"SaS,rOU!ly  "",h  » 

Freedom  in  business  has  been  so  restricted  that  w, 

Tt  th,6,  tyran">-  of  a  bureaucStic  Gov 

ernment.  It  would  appear  that  the  element  of  th. 
grotesque  has  been  played  up  on  the  basis  that  it 

quaSckervrmth°e  but  after  all  it  was  but 

makeV?’ 1  H  .qUuCkery  °f  the  medicine-man  whe 

compound^  to  the  gudSons^helf  rontrow  jTiffilne 

ltSthfSaCt"sdei  ™ewealtVmwkh;5?  wT'tSe 

Practfca.  men  ”  UnderSt°°d'  “aS  y0U  a"d  1  a- 

sinLhrdvWvour^thir  TC-  Whfre  “VeT  cordially  and 
sincerely  yours  closed  epistles  in  which  quackerv 

abounded.  Surely  fhe  word  is  well  applied  and  J 
d«d  3  “"“S' 


Coal  miners  find  the  railroad  brotherhoods  not 

Zr,T"'  b"y  ”"°  *  '°si,lg  fehL-tVall  St, 


Shipments  for  ten  months  of  the  coal  year  were: 


P. 

& 

R. 

R . 

1  9  ’0 

11,896,144 

1921 

11,762,581 

1922 

10,787,177 

L. 

V. 

R. 

R . 

10,700,403 

10,494,542 

9,568,941 

C. 

R. 

R. 

of  N.  J.. 

5,312,165 

4,618,660 

5,440,532 

D. 

L 

& 

W.  R.  R. 

9,044,409 

8,199,126 

8,414,784 

D. 

& 

H. 

Co . 

6,682,934 

8,544,900 

7,418,935 

Fenna 

.  R 

.  R . 

4,151,589 

4,480,831 

4,001,169 

Erie 

R. 

R . 

6,437,593 

5,309,964 

5,734,936 

N. 

Y. 

O. 

&  W.  .. 

1,704,275 

1,701,814 

1,251,693 

L. 

& 

N. 

E . 

2,894,188 

2,550,441 

2,403,189 

Total  . 

58,823,700 

57,662,859 

55,021,356 

The  local  retail  coal  association  at  Saginaw,  Mich., 
has  received  an  “ultimatum”  from  Prosecuting  At¬ 
torney  Crane  that  they  must  disband  their  organiza¬ 
tion  by  February  20th  and  reduce  the  price  of  soft 
coal  one  dollar  a  ton.  Otherwise  he  will  begin  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  them. 


Final  returns  indicate  that  in  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  there  was  dumped  over  tidewater  piers  at  the 
five  principal  coal  ports,  a  total  of  2,325,000  net  tons 
ot  bituminous  coal.  In  comparison  with  December, 
this  represented  a  decrease  of  120,000  tons.  The 
coastwise  movement  to  New  England,  and  the 
bunker  trade  were  practically  unchanged,  but  the 
.unnage  for  export  and  for  local  use  at  the  ports 
decreased. 


1  Shipments  in  January. 

The  quantity  exported  is  placed  at  141,000  net 
tons,  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  1,690,000  tons. 
How  complete  is  the  depression  in  the  export  trade 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1919  exports 

QuooonnUnting  the  tonnage  sent  to  Canada)  were 
8,292,00°  tons ;  in  1920,  nearly  22,000,000,  and  in  1921, 
9,633,000  tons. 

Details  by  ports  are  shown  below  in  net  tons : 


Destination 

New  England 

Exports  . 

Bunker  . 

Inside  capes  .. 
Other  tonnage 

Total  . . . . 


New 

York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

58,000 

42,000 

63,000 

1,000 

14,000 

25,000 

219,000 

32,000 

27,000 

156,000 

99,000 

522,000 

2,000 

3,000 

798,000 

246,000 

217,000 

Hampton 

Roads 

Charleston 

T  otal 

716,000 

879,000 

87,000 

14,000 

141,000 

179,000 

1,000 

456,000 

15,000 

270,000 

52,000 

579,000 

1,049,000 

15,000 

2,325,000 
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Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

Miners — Sales  Agents — Shippers 

Medium  and  Low  Volatile 


Victor  Hill  No.  1 
P.  R.  R. 


Bee  Hive  No.  1 
P,  R.  R. 


Golden  Glow 
B.  &  O. 


High  Volatile  &  Gas  Coals 


Main  &  Franklin  Sts. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


Security  Mutual  Bldg.,  2218  Oliver  Bldg. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WeThinkYou  Should  Know: 

The  demand  for  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation  Coals  has  made  nec¬ 
essary  full  time  operation  and 
increased  production  month  by 
month  during  the  past  year. 

IMPERIAL  COAL  CORPORATION 

New  York  Johnstown  Philadelphia 


Boston 


Norfolk 


bk 


1 


i  i 


mmti 


Til 


You  Can  Safely  Invest  Your  Money 
In  Haiss  Coal  Handling  Machinery 

— and  be  assured  that  you  will  get  the 
best — at  the  best  price. 

Coal  men  everywhere  bank  on  their 
unfailing  performance. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  why ,  now 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


Representatives  throurthout  the  world. 


H-S8 


Truck  loaders 


MATERIALg^^VrSaNS'&'QUIPMENT 


Clam  Shell  Buckets 


portable  Belt ComveyorS 


Alden  Coal  Mining  Company  PhiladelphiaExport  Company 


incorporated 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

CoKe 

ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C  3 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


14-3  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Cincinnati  Notes  j 

Fairmont  Notes 

.  t  .  ' .  — ^ucu  v^urp.  nas 

been  moved  from  120  Milk  street  to  141  Milk  street. 

1  he  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.  advise  that  they  are 
not  doing  anything  on  coal  in  their  Boston  office  this 
year. 

Coal  exports  from  Great  Britain  totaled  4,021,009 
tons  in  January,  as  compared  with  1,700,000  tons 
a  year  ago. 

Paul  S.  Schriver  has  embarked  in  the  retail  coal 
business  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  occupying  the  old  yard 
of  D.  Miles  Shertz. 

R.  B.  Kelley,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  veteran 
coal  dealer,  died  on  Saturday  last.  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  on  Monday. 

Clarence  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Le  Noir  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Calora  Coal  Co.,  of  Terra  Haute,  Ind., 
died  recently  in  an  Indianapolis  hospital. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  has  just 
placed  orders  for  $5,000,000  worth  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  including  2,500  seventy-ton  coal  cars. 

The  Cambridge  Collieries  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has 
acquired  the  mine  of  the  Morris  Coal  Corporation 
at  Senecaville,  Ohio.  Some  8,000  acres  of  coal  land 
are  included  in  the  dgal. 

Anthracite  operators  are  planning  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Atlantic  City  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  conferences  to  be  held 
with  miners’  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  draft¬ 
ing  a  new  wage  agreement. 

;  The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  with  head  office 
aj  Pittsburgh  and  branch  offices  at  Philadelphia 
i  und  New  \  ork,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Huntington  Downer  as  manager  of  its  iron  and 
steel  department,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 

First  payments  of  the  Pennsylvania  tax  on  anthra¬ 
cite  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  the  smaller 
operators,  but  the  sums  received  have  not  aggregated 
more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  none  of  the 
big  producing  companies  has  filed  its  papers  for  pay¬ 
ment. 

Members  of  the  Thick  Vein  Freeport  Coal 
Operators  Association  will  make  wage  reductions 
averaging  34  per  cent  on  April  1st,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  this  week.  The  associa¬ 
tion  covers  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Pamphlets  describing  a  complete  uniform  accounting 
system  for  retail  coal  merchant's  are  being  distributed 
by  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 
Those  interested  can  procure  copies  by  addressing  the 
association  at  its  headquarters,  1414  South  Penn 
square,  Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  installed  an¬ 
other  coal  thawing  shed  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
which  can  handle  20  cars  at  a  time.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  long  cold  spells,  the  thawing  ap¬ 
paratus  at  the  New  York  harbor  coal  piers  has 
been  used  very  little  this  year. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Crawford, 
Patton  &  Cannon,  Wall  Street  brokers,  whose 
failure  with  liabilities  of  $3,300,000  was  recently 
announced,  is  a  son  of  a  pioneer  coal  man  of 
central  Pennsylvania  in  whose  honor  the  town  of 
Patton,  Cambria  County,  was  named. 

During  the  past  few  days,  two  railroad  presidents 
who  have  been  much  associated  in  the  past,  celebrated 
birthdays.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.,  was  born  at  Hartland,  Vt.,  61  years 
ago,  and  Frederick  D.  LTnderwood,  president  of  the 
Erie,  was  born  at  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  60  years  ago. 

A  new  towboat  which  will  be  used  by  the  West 
Kentucky  Coal  Co.  in  guiding  fleets  of  coal  barges 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  was  launched 
recently  at  Paducah,  Ky.  It  has  been  named  the 
Charles  F .  Richardson  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
craft  of  its  kind  on  the  rivers,  having  a  length  of 
243  feet  and  a  52-foot  beam.  The  boat  draws  six 
and  one-half  feet  of  water  and  can  handle  a  tow  of 
50  barges,  although  the  usual  number  is  between  35 
and  40. 


Greene  Fenley,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  is  spending 
the  week  among  coal  buyers  in  Indiana. 

C.  T.  Harther,  president  of  the  Central  States  Fuel 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

James  Beardsley,  of  the  Mitchell-Dillon  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  was 
at  Charleston  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  last  week. 

C.  R*  Cline,  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was 
circulating  among  Cincinnati  coal  men  early  this 
week. 

Fred  Nicholson,  sales  manager  of  the  Eclipse  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on 
Friday. 

Lee  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  went 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Monday  for  a  business  stay  of 
several  days. 

Walter  Neekamp,  of  the  Litz-Smith  Coal  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  dropped  into  Cincinnati  for  a 
short  stay  on  Monday. 

Frank  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  his  company  at 
Philadelphia  last  week. 

G.  M.  Angell,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Main 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  stopped 
off  here  on  his  way  back  from  a  visit  to  Michigan. 

Joseph  L.  Darlington,  of  the  Cowan  Creek  Coal  Co., 
Ice,  Ky.,  was  married  on  Saturday  to  Miss  Margaret 
\outsey,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  the  ceremony  being  per¬ 
formed  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  office  in  Cincinnati 
is  being  Moved  to  Indianapolis,  where  Earnest  A. 
Spreen  will  be  in  charge.  Mr.  Spreen  has  a  host  of- 
friends  in  the  coal  colony  here  who  will  much  dislike 
to  see  him  leave. 

E.  L.  Avent,  Jr.,  of  the  Bewly-Darst  Co.,  has  suf- 
ticiently  recovered  from  his  attack  of  pneumonia  to 
get  out  in  the  field.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Hazard  Coal  Operators’  Association  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  on  Friday  and  later  spent  a  few  days  at  his  old 
home  at  Versailles. 

Judge  John  Weld  Peck,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
on  Saturday  gave  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.  a  second  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  government  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  $4,  the  commandeering  figure,  and  $5.60  per 
ton,  the  market  figure,  on  coal  taken  for  the  navy 
in  1918,  basing  the  judgment  on  the  inland  instead  of 
the  higher  export  price. 

The  Ebony  Diamond  Coal  Co.  has  opened  offices 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Union  Central  Building  as 
the  direct  selling  representative  of  some  big  mining 
properties  in  the  Logan  and  Mingo  county  districts 
of  West  Virginia.  Wilbert  J.  Newhall,  formerly 
with  the  Tildesley  Coal  Co.,  is  president  of'  the  com¬ 
pany  and  Joseph  L.  Leibert  is  his  assistant. 


lr 


Retraction  Problems. 

As  intimated  by  us  would  be  the  case,  the  state¬ 
ment  by  President  Lewis  relative  to  coal  selling  at 
$14.25  or  $15.00  a  ton  in  Philadelphia,  although  mine 
cost  and  freight  amounted  to  only  $4.25,  traveled 
far  and  wide,  and  quickly  withal. 

1  he  Syracuse  Herald  was  one  of  the  papers  that 
took  up  the  statement  and  thundered  for  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Government.  One  of  the  dealers  up 
there  was  fortunately  able  to  have  a  retraction  and 
explanation  printed,  though  an  interval  of  ten  days 
elapsed  before  this  appeared. 

It  is  well  that  some  interests  in  the  trade  are  wide 
awai-e  to  the  hnnnrtanre  cf  having  the  real  facts 
put  on  record,  but  it  would  be  most  advantageous  if 
such  wild  statements  as  the  Lewis  assertion  did  not 
secure  the  wide  publicity  that  is  accorded  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  can  remember  the  great  pub- 
licit),  given  to  Mr.  McAdoo’s  broad,  assertion  with 
reference  to  2,800  per  cent  profit  made  by  coal  min¬ 
ing  companies.  There  were  few  papers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  did  not  print  that  as  gospel.  It  was  hard 
to  overtake  and  controvert  a  yarn  with  such  a  start. 


A.  Dean  Showalter,  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  was 
Pittsburgh  on  business  recently. 

M.  C.  Lough,  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Charleston. 

Brooks  Hutchinson,  of  the  Rich  Creek  Co  has 
been  in  New  York  City  on  business. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation 
was  on  a  trip  to  Baltimore  last  week. 

Paul  C.  Sullivan,  of  the  Sullivan-Weaver  Coal  Co. 
who  was  on  the  sick  list,  is  about  again. 

W.  A.  Parkhill,  of  the  Eastern  Utilities  Co.,  Jane 
Lew,  W.  Va.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Fairmont. 

Friends  of  Ira  L.  Smith,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  in¬ 
terests,  will  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  been  on  the 
sick  list. 

W.  E.  Watson,  president  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  was  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York 
last  week. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New 
York  City. 

Fairmonters  returning  from  the  Logan  fields  say 
that  miners  are  in  demand  there,  one  operator  was 
seeking  fifty  miners. 

„  Thomas  W  Arnette,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Co.,  I- airmont,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  fo 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  returngd  from  a  business 
trip  to  New  York  City. 

D.  A.  Quinn,  of  Daniel  Howard  &  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  was  on  a  business  trip  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City  last  week. 

V  .  Clark  Dobbie,  general  superintendent  of  the 
West  Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  '&  C.  C(}., 
was  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  last  week. 

The  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
has  filed  an  amendement  to  its  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  increasing  the  capital  stock  from  $800,000  id 
$900,000  H 

Ernest  Hutton,  Fairmont  representative  iof  a  welj- 
known  Ohio  equipment  house  and  well-known  to 
coal  operators  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  bond  business  in  Fairmont. 

I.  I.  Weaver,  of  Sullivan-Weaver  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Brookville,  Pa.'  Mr, 
Weaver  and  Paul  C.  Sullivan,  formerly  of  thd 
Equitable  Fuel  Co.,  formed  a  partnership  some  time 
ago. 

A,  Lisle  White,  Clarksburg,  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Baltimore  Coal  Co.,  Adamson,  W.  Va.,  and  president 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  in  New  York  last  week  on  association 
business. 

Franklin  K.  Day,  Clarksburg,  the  newly  chosen 
general  manager  of  the  Pocahontas  and  Kentucky 
properties,  which  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  recently; 
acquired,  assumed  charge  of  his  new  post  on  Monday! 
of  this  week. 

Cletus  H.  Jenkins  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  and 
George  S  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Westj 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  have  returned^ 
from  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and. 
New  York  City. 

Sixty  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  engineering  course  at  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  in  the  second  semester  last  week.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  country  on 
coal  mining  exclusively. 

E.  S.  McCullough,  labor  commissioner,  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  Fairmont, 
is  in  Indianapolis  to  attend  the  miners’  convention. 

At  one  time  he  was  international  vice-president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers. 


Hennepin  County  has  placed  a  contract  for  co4I 
for  the  Home  School  for  Boys  at  Glen  Lake,  west 
of  Minneapolis,  at  $8.15  a  ton  for  Cumberland  block, 
screened,  or  $7.55  for  Cumberland  furnace  screened, 
with  the  Great  West  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

There  is  a  substantial  increase  in  soft  coal 
tonnage  being  recorded  week  by  week.  As ;  a 
matter  of  fact  only  one  year,  the  memorable 
vear  1918,  shows  a  greater  production  for  the 
corresponding  period,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  tonnage  movement  in  February,  19--, 
and  February,  1918,  is  but  small.  As  a  result 
of  the  greater  movement,  a  better  sentiment  is 
gradually  developing  in  trade  circles,  though 
this  held  in  check  by  the  fact  that  very  little 
improvement  in  prices  is  to  be  recoided. 
few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  that  prices  ranged 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  above  the 
old  level,  and  that  continues  to  be  the  ordinary 
stage  of  the  market. 

The  improvement  in  business  conditions  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Middle  West, 
which  is  always  more  changeable  than  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country.  Extremely 
light  buying  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  has 
had  the"  effect  of  stimulating  the  end  of  the 
season  demand  in  the  interior  to  even  a  greatei 
extent  than  is  the  case  in  seaboard  territoi  \ . 

Strike  talk  continues  to  be  an  important 
factor,  of  course.  More  and  more  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  continuation  of  the  present  scale 
of  wages  is  out  of  the  question,  and  comment 
by  labor  leaders  as  to  standing  firm  for  such  a 
schedule  is  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  strike. 
The  situation  is  viewed  without  apprehension 
by  coal  men  and  a  large  part  of  the  public,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  productive  capacity  of  non-union 
mines  and  because  in  the  spring  of  the  yeai 
the  demand  for  coal  lacks  the  necessitous  char¬ 
acter  that  it  does  at  other  seasons,  particular  > 
with  regard  to  bituminous.  _  There  are  many 
wants  that  can  be  supplied  just  as  well  a  little 
later  on.  In  fact,  it  has  often  been  seen  that 
a  large  part  of  the  spring  production  at  soft 
coal  mines  was  availed  of  to  fill  the  northwest¬ 
ern  docks,  for  lack  of  some  more  urgent  de¬ 
mand  in  other  directions.  .  , 

There  continues  to  be  little  change  m  the 
seaboard  trade.  Export  trade  is  of  only  nom¬ 
inal  proportions  and  considerable  tonnage  foi  - 
merly  sent  offshore  is  now  being  forwarded 
to  New  England,  as  for  many  months  past,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  certain  Pennsylvania 
shippers.  This,  however,  merely  shows  a  re¬ 
version  to  a  former  trade  status,  although  with 
low  vessel  freights  southern  shippers  have 
been  able  to  add  certain  territory  to  their  New 
England  field. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
about  finished  its  rate  hearings  and  the  large 
amount  of  evidence  obtained  will  soon  be  taken 
under  consideration.  As  coal  is  only  one  of 
many  topics  concerning  which  testimony  was 
taken,  it  can  easily  be  believed  that  several 
weeks  will  be  required  for  a  decision  on  the 
general  subject  of  freight  rate  reductions.  As 
previously  stated,  while  April  1st  seemed 
early  in  the  season — rather  a  remote  time  to 
make  a  change,  it  now  appears  that  that  date 
will  be  too  soon  to  expect  developments  as  an¬ 
ticipated.  . 

Shippers  lay  much  stress  on  the  possibilities 
of  business  accomplishment  should  they  be 
granted  lower  rates.  But  the  railroad  people 
claim  they  are  not  making  a  sufficient  amount 
of  net  revenue  at  the  present  time,  and  that  not 
much  difference  in  tonnage  movement  would 
result  by  reason  of  the  change  that  is  sought. 

The  Indianapolis  convention  has  concluded 
its  labors,  preparing  a  schedule  outlining  the 
wage  scale  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  This  includes  the  de¬ 
mand  put  forward  by  the  radical  element  for 
thirty  hours  per  week,  five  days  of  six  hours 
each.  There"  was  an  unexpected  degree  of 
strength  manifested  by  this  contingent,  and  the 
fact  is  rather  disconcerting  to  those  who  have^ 
held  to  the  idea  that  there  was  a  measure  oi 
conservatism  in  the  national  organization  if  not 
in  the  various  locals. 

The  latest  news  tells  of  the  tentative  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  alliance  between  miners,  railroad 
men,  and  longshoremen,  but  considerable  or¬ 
ganization  has  to  be  done,  apparently,  before 
this  is  tied  up  in  definite  form.  As  previously 
mentioned,  a  similar  proposition  in  Great 
Britain  proved  to  be  a  failure  and  it  seems 
very  doubtful  to  us  that  these  three  groups  can 
be  definitely  associated  in  such  a  combination 
strike  as  some  have  indicated  would  eventuate 
The  convention  was,  as  usual,  accompanied 
by  much  comment  relative  to  the  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  miners,  but  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  insincerity  in  statements  along,  this 
line.  A  certain  surplusage  of  labor  is  highly 
necessary  at  coal  mines,  for  in  no  other  indus¬ 
try  are  there  such  a  number  of  hangers-on, 
those  who  work  only  when  they  feel  like  it.  In 
no  other  line  of  business  would  such  irregular 
work  by  employees  be  permitted  and  in  order 
to  secure  a  full  working  force,  extra  men  must 
be  available  over  and ‘above  what  the  years 
tonnage  shows  might  have  been  accomplished 


by  steady  work  throughout  the  year.  The 
radical  idea  seems  to  be  that  all  of  these  folks 
must  be  permanently  provided  for  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  and  finding  that  the  thirty-hour  a  week 
would  enable  them  to  produce  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  expected  that  compensation  shall 
be  fixed  at  a  rate  that  would  take  care  of  them 
in  the  style  that  they  desire.  The  idea  that 
some  of  the  surplus  labor  of  the  mines  should 
lie  diverted  in  other  directions  finds  no  sup¬ 
port,  and  it  may  easily  be  assumed  that  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  extra  men  in 
the  field  meets  the  approval  of  many  of  the 
labor  union  officials,  for  the  larger  the  mem¬ 
bership  the  more  the  annual  dues,  the  greater 
the  permissible  expense  account  and  the  great¬ 
er  volume  of  funds  in  the  war-chest. 

Certainly  no  apprehension  prevails  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  strike,  but  rather  would  it  be  wel¬ 
comed  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  official  in¬ 
tervention  preventing  a  settlement  along  the 
right  lines.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  read¬ 
justment  of  mine  wages  in  line  with  the  re¬ 
adjustment  in  other  quarters. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  to  provide  for 
a  conference  between  anthracite  producers  and 
representatives  of  the  miners,  and  doubtless 
there  will  be  much  news  in  that  direction  be¬ 
fore  long.  Those  who  recall  the  length  of  time 
that  has  been  taken  for  previous  negotiations 
realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  signed  before  April  1st.  Heretofore 
operations  have  continued  in  nearly  every  case 
as  an  advance  was  regarded  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  and  increased  payments  as  decided 
on  could  be  made  retroactive,  but  this  year  the 
situation  is  much  different. 

A  reduction  is  regarded  as  inevitable.  It 
would  be  practically  an  impossibility  to  make 
this  retroactive  and  get  back  from  the  miner  s 
the  extra  money  that  had  been  paid  to  them. 
Moreover  it  would  weaken  the  miners’  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  degree  if  they  should  agree  to 
repav  any  extra  amount  between  the  new  scale 
and  the  old  one.  Consequently,  a  suspension 
of  shipments  during  a  part  of  April  at  least  is 
a  practical  certainty.  .  . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wage  negotiations 
will  include  some  assurances  of  better  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the  producers 
to  secure  careful  mining  and  preparation  so 
essential  in  the  case  of  anthracite,  and  as  a 
high  price  is  inevitable  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  coal  that  is  shipped  shall  be  of  good  quality 
and  properly  sized.  Anthracite  can  never  go 
back  to  the  price  basis  of  ten  years  ago,  and 
operators  cannot  overlook  the  sentiment  that 
prevails  not  only  among  the  public  but  among 
the  retail  trade,  with  regard  to  getting  a  good, 
merchantable  article  in  view  of  the  high  pi  ices 
that  it  is  requisite  to  charge. 

The  weather  has  been  very  fair  for  the  coal 
man  and  Sunday  and  holiday  deliveries  show 
how  closelv  some  folks  have  been  scraping  the 
bottom  of 'the  bin.  It  is  evident  that  the  sea¬ 
son  will  be  concluded  with  small  stocks  unless 
anticipation  of  strike  leads  to  more  active  buy¬ 
ing  than  has  been  in  evidence  during  most  of 
the  winter.  Particularly  is  there  now  some  in¬ 
clination  to  stock  up  on  steam  sizes.  Ane  ad 
vantage  obtained  by  the  dealers  by  reason  of 
activity  in  the  deliverv  of  coal  is  the  fact  that 
it  works  off  the  old  stock,  and  not  only  puts 
them  in  funds  to  purchase  more,  but  develops 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  matter  of 
purchasing,  an  inclination  to  take  a  chance  on 
carrying  some  stock  on  hand  which  he  would 
not  have  had  were  he  still  carrying  along  ton- 
nage  bought  and  paid  for  last  fall  and  still 
awaiting  a  buyer. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Retailers  Buying  More  Freely  to  Replenish  Stocks  After  Recent  Cold  Snap — Bitumi¬ 
nous  Quiet  at  Tidewater,  With  Line  Trade  Fairly  Good. 


A  touch  of  zero  weather  late  last  week  caused 
a  spurt  in  the  anthracite  demand,  which  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  present  week  in  spite  of 
the  higher  temperatures.  That  many  con¬ 
sumers  had  let  their  supplies  run  uncomfort¬ 
ably  low  is  shown  by  the  number  of  orders 
that  poured  into  retail  offices  with  a  request 
for  immediate  delivery. 

So  urgent  were  some  of  the  calls  that  deal¬ 
ers'  trucks  were  seen  on  the  street  last  Sunday 
for  the  first  time  this  winter,  this  being  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  part,  however,  by  snow  and  ice, 
which  had  slowed  down  deliveries  for  several 
days  and  caused  orders  to  accumulate  faster 
than  they  would  otherwise.  For  the  first  time 
this  winter,  too,  loading  at  the  piers  was  re¬ 
tarded  by  frozen  coal,  a  condition  which  did 
not  disappear  right  away  with  the  return  of 
mild  weather. 

Most  dealers,  it  would  appear,  have  reduced 
their  stocks  to  a  point  where  it  is  necessary 
or  advisable  to  take  in  tonnage  as  fast  as  it  is 
sent  out,  so  that  any  speeding  up  of  the  retail 
movement  is  quickly  reflected  in  the  wholesale 
market.  As  a  result,  the  producing  interests 
now  have  about  all  the  business  they  can  handle 
for  the  time  being  and  some  of  the  companies 
are  sold  ahead  for  the  greater  part  of  next 
month  on  certain  sizes.  With  the  business 
that  will  come  in  during  March,  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  more  colliery  shut¬ 
downs  for  lack  of  orders. 

Nut  is  the  leading  domestic  size  in  point 
of  activity,  for  that  is  in  good  demand  both 
on  the  line  and  at  tidewater.  Egg  is  wanted 
at  tide  in  good  volume,  but  the  all-rail  dealers 
are  calling  for  only  a  moderate  quantity.  Stove 
is  doing  much  better  than  earlier  in  the  year, 
though  it  is  still  the  easy  size  if  pea  coal  is 
left  out  of  the  calculation.  The  latter  shows 
no  signs  of  coming  to  life  and  it  is  the  one 
seriously  weak  spot  in  the  entire  list  of  domes¬ 
tic  and  steam  sizes. 

Independent  prices  show  no  material  change. 
Most  operators  are  quoting  $8  to  $8.25  for 
white  ash  nut,  $7.75  to  $8  for  stove,  $7.50  to 
$7.75  for  egg,  and  $5  to  $5.50  for  pea. 

Steam  sizes  are  moving  well,  but  the  larger 
output  is  tending  to  prevent  a  further  advance 
in  prices,  which  are  about  as  follows:  No.  1 
buckwheat,  $3.10-$3.50;  rice,  $2.15-$2.60; 
barley,  $1.50-$2.  Barley  is  the  one  steam  size 
in  which  there  is  a  real  shortage,  and  even 
ordinary  grades  of  independent  tonnage  are 
commanding  circular  or  better. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  movement  of  bituminous  continues  on 
a  relatively  heavy  basis,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
going  on  contracts  or  on  orders  placed  earlier 
in  the  year.  Current  buying  is  not  over-active ; 
in  fact,  the  common  report  is  that  the  market 
is  quiet,  particularly  at  tidewater. 

Considerable  business  is  being  secured  on 
the  line  and  all-rail  shipments  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  shown  a  notable  increase  since 
the  first  of  the  month.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  advance  in  coastwise  freights  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  which  has  put  Pennsylvania  coal 
on  a  better  competitive  footing  at  inland  points, 
but  it  is  also  accounted  for  by  extra  buying 
on  the  part  of  consumers  who  have  been  get¬ 


ting  their  coal  by  all-rail  routes  right  along. 

Although  the  railroads  are  not  heavy  buyers 
in  the  spot  market,  some  of  the  eastern  lines 
that  for  a  long  time  were  not  taking  their 
contract  quotas,  are  again  accepting  shipments 
more  freely.  The  same  is  true  of  other  classes 
of  buyers,  which  explains  why  production  has 
gone  ahead  at  such  a  rate  without  creating 
much  of  a  stir  or  putting  prices  up  to  any 
great  extent.  Another  influence  in  holding 
down  prices  is  the  re-opening  of  mines  and 
the  fact  that  a  lot  of  operations  that  were  on 
short  time  are  now  running  more  steadily. 

In  short,  production  has  kept  pace  with  de¬ 
mand  and  has  probably  exceeded  it  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin,  as  reports  indicate  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  unconsigned  coal  in  the 
region  and  the  pier  accumulations  have  in¬ 
creased  of  late,  although  still  only  moderate 
— -something  under  3,000  cars,  according  to 
the  latest  figures.  Some  of  this  is  beginning 
to  reach  the  demurrage  stage,  but  the  market 
has  not  been  seriously  weakened  so  far. 

While  consumption  is  increasing  in  some 
lines,  much  of  the  recent  expansion  in  output 
is  attributed  to  stocking  up  against  a  strike. 
In  view  of  the  way  that  stock  piles  are  being 
built  up,  it  is  highly  essential  from  a  trade 
standpoint  that  the  union  miners  quit  work 
for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  until  some  of  the 
surplus  is  consumed.  Otherwise  market  condi¬ 
tions  will  force  a  curtailment  of  output,  but 
only  after  a  period  of  cut-throat  competition 
that  everybody  hopes  to  avoid. 

Quotations  by  operators  looking  for  orders 
on  which  they  can  begin  shipments  immediately 
are  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.85-$3.25  per 
net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2.35-$2.75 ; 
Pool  9,  $2.25-$2.65  ;  Pool  10,  $1.90-$2.10;  Pool 
11,  $1.65-$1.90 ;  Pools  31  and  61,  $2.15-$2.30; 
Pools  30  and  60,  $2.35-$2.65 ;  Pools  54  and  64, 
$1.50-$1.65 ;  Pools  18,  34  and  44,  $1.40-$1.60; 
slack,  $1.35-$1.75. 

Shippers  with  free  coal  at  tidewater  are  usu¬ 
ally  asking  $6.25  to  $6.50  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
piers  for  Pool  1 ;  $5.60  to  $5.80  for  Pools  9 
and  71  ;  $5.35  to  $5.50  for  Pool  10,  and  from 
$5  to  $5.25  for  Pool  1 1  and  unclassified. 


Associations  Need  Revenue. 

A  project  announced  by  the  Northwestern  Lumber¬ 
men  s  Association  is  a  “plan  service,”  by  which  mem¬ 
bers  obtain  for  distribution  of  builders  plans  for 
house  units  of  moderate  cost.  The  idea  is  to  prepare 
certain  plans  of  structures  in  separate  parts  or  units, 
so  that  one  can  be  added  to  another  as  in  a  game  of 
building  blocks. 

It  is  suggested  by  a  coal  man  who  receives  a  lot 
of  lumber  trade  literature  that  possibly  coal  associa¬ 
tions  could  develop  a  feature  of  practical  value  along 
lines  of  corresponding  importance  in  the  coal  trade. 

Perhaps  they  could  after  the  matter  of  revenue 
becomes  more  thoroughly  established,  but  while 
three-fourths  of  the  secretaries  are  scratching  away 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  their  salaries  and  office  ex¬ 
penses  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
costly  service  can  be  undertaken,  for  of  course  such 
a  service  as  the  lumbermen  have  initiated  would  be 
somewhat  expensive  if  it  was  to  amount  to  anything. 
That  is  to  say,  expensive  in  its  first  cost,  although 
the  expense  would  be  low  enough  when  pro-rated 
among  a  large  membership. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

_ 

Season’s  Anthracite  Business  Exceeds  Expec¬ 
tations — Bituminous  Moving  Quietly. 

During  the  past  week  the  anthracite  retail  dealers 
had  all  of  the  winter  weather  that  they  could  wish 
for,  with  the  temperature  almost  to  zero  in  the  city, 
and  several  degrees  below  out  in  the  suburbs,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  heavy  coating  of  snow  on  the  ground.  And 
it  was  a  big  week  in  the  way  of  sales,  there  not  being 
a  dealer  who  did  not  have  more  orders  on  the  books 
than  he  could  handle  promptly.  The  consumers  have 
all  developed  the  same  trait,  that  of  waiting  until  the 
last  shovelful  is  reached  before  ordering  more.  So 
busy  were  the  dealers  that  the  usual  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday  was  dispensed  with  generally,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  deliveries  were  also  made  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  week  found  the  trade 
with  plenty  of  orders  on  hand  to  start,  but  the 
weather  moderated  so  rapidly  that  barely  three  days 
of  the  new  week  had  passed  before  trade  was  back 
to  the  old  point  of  a  few  orders  trickling  in,  just 
enough  to  keep  going.  There  is  hardly  a  dealer  who 
can  recall  a  season  when  the  trade  has  been  so  sensi¬ 
tive  to  weather  conditions. 

Considering  the  tonnage  which  has  been  moved 
from  January  1st  to  date  the  trade  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be 
from  now  on,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  season 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one,  far  better  than  had* 
been  anticipated  last  fall.  The  consumption  of  coal 
so  far  this  month  has  been  extremely  heavy,  and  re¬ 
orders  are  frequent  and  it  is  this  kind  of  trade  that 
is  going  to  keep  business  moving  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Consumers  Preparing  for  Shut  Down. 

Another  phase  has  also  developed  in  the  retail  trade 
and  that  is,  that  the  more  well-to-do  consumers  are 
beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  strike  is  alto¬ 
gether  possible,  if  not  probable,  within  the  next  five 
weeks.  Inquiries  along  this  line  are  now  beginning 
to  float  in  and  there  are  dealers  who  state  they  have 
instructions  to  fill  in  coal  before  April  1st.  To  be 
sure  this  is  anything  but  a  general  condition,  but  is  a 
straw  afloat  on  the  stream  of  public  interest,  that  is 
bound  to  gain  momentum  with  the  passing  of  each 
successive  week. 

Dealers  themselves  are  also  inclined  to  view  the 
strike  situation  from  a  different  angle,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  who  had  thought  they  would  go  into 
April  with  as  little  stock  as  possible,  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  decision  that  a  full  yard  would  not  be 
a  bad  thing  at  that  time.  The  matter  of  freight  rate 
reduction  still  bothers  some  of  them,  but  from  this 
point  there  does  not  seem  the  least  possible  chance 
of  a  reduction  for  months  yet.  It  would  not  take 
much  in  the  way  of  increased  ordering  to  make  coal 
a  little  bit  difficult  to  get,  for  the  moment  that  a  few 
dealers  begin  increased  ordering  the  balance  of  them 
will  follow  suit. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  greatly  increased 
retail  deliveries  during  the  past  week  has  been  the 
quickness  with  which  pea  coal  stocks  have  gone  down. 
Dealers  who  thought  they  had  record  stocks  of  this 
size,  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  occasional¬ 
ly  willing  to  take  in  a  car  or  two,  although  most  of 
such  buying  so  far  is  of  bargain  pea  coal,  running  in 
price  from  $5.00  to  $5.50.  Lots  of  good  pea  is  to  be 
had  at  these  prices,  while  some  inferior  grades  have 
hit  as  low  as  $4.25. 

,  As  yet  nothing  definite  as  to  results  of  the  new 
size,  range  coal,  has  developed.  Most  dealers  are 
slow  to  give  the  size  a  trial  and  seem  to  be  waiting 
for  the  other  fellow  to  try  it  out  first.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  gotten  information  as  to  the  experiment, 
and  one  of  them  reports  it  as  a  change  by  all  pro¬ 
ducers  now  in  effect,  further  garbling  the  facts  by 
stating  that  it  is  a  plan  to  enable  the  operators  to  put 
more  small  coal  in  the  larger  in  order  to  move  steam, 
sizes. 

Steam  coals  are  still  in  active  demand,  especially 
buckwheat  and  barley.  Rice  remains  the  one  size  that 
has  not  felt  a  strong  pull  on  the  present  movement. 
Despite  the  demand  for  buckwheat  and  barley  there  is 
plenty  of  these  sizes  to  be  had  from  independent  ship- 
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pers,  although  they  are  getting  closer  to  company 
prices  than  they  have  for  many  months. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  moving  along  quietly,  with 
a  fair  degree  of  buying  enjoyed  by  all  houses.  There 
is  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  get  coal, 
but  still  a  fair  tonnage  is  being  absorbed  and  stock 
piles  are  growing  a  bit.  It  is  an  up  and  down  affaii, 
however,  as  some  houses  who  optimistically  report 
good  business  one  week,  are  on  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  the  next  week. 

Certainly  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  scare  the  con¬ 
sumer  into  buying,  as  he  easily  throws  off  all  fear  of 
this,  at  least  that  is  his  present  attitude.  All  of  which 
is  born  of  the  reports  emanating  from  Washington 
of  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  non-union  production, 
and  that  this  out-put  might  possibly  be  sufficient  to 
tide  the  market  over  the  summer. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  this  non-union  coal  is  having 
more  and  more  of  an  effect  on  the  financial  situation 
of  operators  on  a  union  basis,  for  they  are  linding  it 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  market  their  coal  any¬ 
where  near  a  profit,  and  if  the  truth  were  told  these 
shippers  are  now  actually  anxious  for  the  strike  to 
come  and  have  it  out. 

There  have  been  few  if  any  price  changes  and  the 
schedule  of  spot  deliveries  is  about  as  foUows : 
Pool  1,  $2.80  to  $3.15;  Pool  71.  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool 
9,  $2.30  to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11, 
$1.65  to  $1.75. 

MORE  CHEER  AT  FAIRMONT 

Market  Has  a  Better  Tone,  With  Prices 
Showing  a  Firmer  Tendency. 


The  general  trend  of  business  is  assuming  a 
brighter  aspect.  True,  it  is  nothing  rushing  but 
there  appears  to  be  more  inquiries  in  the  region  and 
railroad  fuel  loading  is  gaining.  At  last  prices  are 
starting  to  put  a  nickel  and  dime  on  here  and  there. 
The  raises  are  not  strong  enough  to  please  the 
operator  because  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  being  turned 
out  at  a  loss  or  at  a  very  low  profit,  and  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  being  called  profitable  business. 

During  the  close  of  last  week  the  market  situation 
appeared  to  put  on  a  trifle  better  appearance,  no  doub 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a  general 
coal  strike  after  April  1st,  unless  the  operators  recede 
from  their  present  stand  in  that  they  will  not  meet 
the  miners  in  conference,  if  the  government  does  not 

‘"prices’  quoted  in  the  Morgantown  section  along  the 
Monongahela  Railway  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  were 
as  follows :  Pittsburgh  and  Scott  s  Run  Sewickkv 
mine-run,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  slack,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  three- 
quarters,  $1.80  to  $1.85.  Quotations  along  the  M.  & 

K  which  produces  mine  run  only,  was  $  6U. 

In  the  Fairmont  section  the  Pittsburgh  mine-run 

was  quoted  at  $1.50;  slack,  $1.40  to  $1.45;  three- 
quarters,  $1.80. 

Railroads  Taking  More  CoaL 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  on  Monday  of 
this  week  loaded  1,420  cars  of  coal.  Operations  along 
the  Monongahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  loaded 
371  cars  Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  showed  a  decided l  gam.  when 
317  cars  of  fuel  were  loaded.  Of  that  total  the  B-  & 
O.  secured  189  cars,  while  foreign  carriers  got 

^ Curtis  Bay  shipments  on  Monday  off  the  division 
aggregated  123  cars,  while  six  cars  were  shipped  to 
the  Arlington  pier.  Of  the  total  of  685  cars  of  coal 
loaded  on  the  division  on  Monday  615  cars  were 

l00nd Tuesday  of  this  week  there  were  94  out  of  315 
mines  at  work  in  the  Fairmont  region  proper.  On 
the  B  &  O  72  were  operating;  along  the  Western 
Maryland  4,’  and  on  the  Monongahela  1&  Twenty- 
seven  were  working  on  the  Charleston  Division  of 
the  B.  &  O.,  while  38  were  active  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  . 

Figures  of '  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  show  that  last  week  3Cb.- - 
tons  of  coal  was  shipped  by  the  mines  of  Northern 
West  Virginia,  or  5.200  tons  less  than  the  previous 

week 

Labor  conditions  in  the  Fairmont  region  are  un¬ 


settled.  Sentiment  among  operators  is  gradually 
swinging  toward  the  non-union  operating  plan,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  an  impossibility  to  see  it  work  out 
that  way  after  April  1,  according  to  reports  afloat. 
The  operators  have  leveled  a  very  effective  attack 
at  the  miners’  convention  for  its  desire  for  a  six-hour 
day.  Labor  will  be  very  fortunate  to  hold  what  it 
already  has,  and  the  six-hour  demand  appears  to 
have  been  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel  s  back. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  again  shows  some  signs  of 
improvement  on  the  Monongah  Division.  Last  wee  >- 
the  total  ran  1,252  carloads,  which  was  considerably 
stronger  than  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month. 
Tins  total,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  was  swelled  by 
the  B.  &  O.  coming  back  on  the  market  for  a  stronger 
supply  of  fuel.  In  fact,  the  B.  &  O.  secured  36  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  fuel  tonnage  last  week.  Foreign 
carriers  showed  some  increases  also,  but  generally 

not  as  strong.  .  . 

Tonnage  to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah  Division 
last  week  was  not  exceptional,  the  total  being  259 
carloads.  Occasional  cargoes  of  coal  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  caused  some  coal  to  flow  to  Curtis  Bay, 
but  as  a  whole  the  export  business  is  way  off  and 
little  trade  from  this  source  is  in  sight.  A  run  of 
33  cars  of  coal  went  to  Arlington  pier  last  week  off 
the  division. 

In  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  the  mines 
loaded  6,113  cars,  or  305,650  tons.  This  was  a  loss 
of  80  cars  compared  to  the  previous  week.  Opera¬ 
tions  along  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
loaded  508  cars  of  coal,  or  a  gain  of  15  cars  over 
the  previous  week.  Connellsville  division  mines 
loaded  96  cars  of  coal,  or  3  cars  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

A  gain  of  20  cars  was  made  by  mines  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  last  week,  when  a 
total  of  200  cars  were  loaded.  The  largest  gain 
recorded  was  along  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
Railway,  when  138  cars  more  were  produced  than 
during  the  previous  week,  last  week  s  total  being  905 

^The  keenest  loss  was  on  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
way  proper,  where  the  mines  loaded  1,323  cars  of 
coal,  or  276  less  than  the  previous  week.  On  the 
M.  &  K.  84  cars  of  coal  were  loaded,  or  6  cars  less 
than  the  previous  week.  On  the  Belington  &  Weaver 
branch  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  last  week, 
with  a  total  of  214  cars,  a  gain  of  one  car  was  noted. 


Were  Old  Freights  Too  Low? 


We  recently  published  an  article  based  upon  com¬ 
ment  by  President  Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  showing  how  much  extra  freight 
would  have  to  be  carried  at  a  reduced  rate  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  the  same  net  result  as  is  now  obtained.  He 
Indicated  that  he  was  strongly  against  any  material 
reduction  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  railroad  wages  cannot  be  reduced  until 
freight  rates  are  reduced,  because  of  the  mental  ef¬ 
fect  of  prevalent  high  rates  on  those  who  are  asked 
to  take  a  reduction  in  their  compensation. 

In  Europe  high  freight  rates  have  always  prevailed, 
notwithstanding  a  general  lower  rate  of  wages,  some¬ 
thing  that  runs,  we  might  say,  at  only  half  the  Ameri¬ 
can  basis,  and  the  question  might  be  asked— Have  not 
the  American  railroads  undertaken  to  handle  traffic 
at  too  low  a  charge?  For  years  they  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  a  steadily  declining  rate  per  ton  mile,  but 
did  not  modern  standards  of  service  and  the  higher 
standard  of  living  call  for  a  larger  revenue  than  was 
the  case  in  the  recent  past?  Does  not  the  history 
of  American  railroads,  with  their  many  defaults  and 
reorganizations,  emphasize  that  transportation  was 
being  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  security  holders, 
as  well  as  at  the  expense  of  the  shippers?  As  in  the 
case  of  farmers  who  sold  below  cost  and  made  up  the 
deficit  by  mortgaging  their  property,  were  they  not 
offering  their  product  too  low,  under  the  stress  of 
competition  ? 

The  dealers  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  have  taken  steps  to 
carry  their  fight  against  the  municipal  coal  yard  to 
the  highest  state  court.  This  yard  is  conducted  by 
Charles  Brvan,  City  Commissioner  and  a  brother  oi 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  claims  it  is  showing  a 
profit  under  his  management. 


QUIETER  AT  CINCINNATI 

Lull  Noted  at  Commencement  of  Present 
Week  Regarded  as  Temporary. 

While  business  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  last 
week  was  not  in  all  respects  up  to  expectations,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  sales  were  larger,  inquiries 
were  more  numerous  and  prices  just  a  trifle  better. 
Whatever  disappointment  there  was  came  about 
through  over-keyed  expectations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  week,  business  was 
not  so  good,  but  all  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  lull  was  temporary  and  its 
cause  not  fundamental.  That  there  is  a  much  larger 
production  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  reports 
not  merely  of  short  car  supply  but  even  at  places  of 
a  deficiency  of  mine  labor,  which  conditions  have  not 
happened  in  a  long  time. 

With  the  continued  mild  weather,  there  naturally 
has  been  a  considerable  diminution  of  domestic  de- 
maud,  but  considering  the  unfavorable  temperature, 
the  volume  of  call  for  this  coal,  both  in  smokeless 
and  bituminous,  has  held  up  remarkably  well.  There 
has  been  a  large  movement  to  the  West,  as  also  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  territory,  from  which  district  or¬ 
ders  have  been  greatly  belated  as  compared  with 
other  years.  Mine-run  has  held  its  own  in  the  ship¬ 
ments,  and  nut  and  slack  have  been  in  notably  in¬ 
creased  demand.  The  industries,  it  will  be  observed, 
have  furnished  whatever  increase  was  apparent. 

Signs  of  Railroad  Troubles. 

Railroad  troubles  are  not  great  as  yet,  but  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  tonnage  moving  would 
be  sure  to  reveal  them  in  an  aggravated  way.  Pres¬ 
ent  complaints  of  actual  shortage  in  car  supply  are 
isolated,  but  impaired  traffic  is  reported  much  more 
numerously.  This  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
disposition  of  railroads  to  hold  train  crews  down 
in  the  interest  of  economical  operation  and  to  im¬ 
paired  rolling  stock,  and.  on  the  other,  to  the  new 
program  of  buyers,  in  buying  from  hand  to  mouth, 
not  to  order  shipments  until  just  before  they  urgently 
need  them,  with  the  result  that  the  slightest  delav 
discommodes  them  and  lets  loose  their  complaints. 
Operators  tell  of  a  good  many  cases  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  question  about  a  very  material  increase 
in  operations.  Mines  in  the  smokeless  fields.  New 
River  and  Winding  Gulf,  which  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  dragging  along  at  about  25  per  cent  are 
now  running  as  much  as  55  or  60  per  cent,  while  the 
Pocahontas  districts  are  going  as  high  as  70  or  75  per 
cent.  Operations  in  the  Logan  and  Thacker  districts 
of  West  Virginia  and  in  the  non-union  districts  of 
Kentucky  are  doubtless  75  per  cent  of  normal  pro¬ 
duction. 

Indeed,  coal  men  who  visit  these  districts  come 
back  with  the  report  that  there  is  an  approximately 
full  operation  of  workable  properties  except  in  Bell 
County  and  parts  of  the  Harlan  district.  Much  o 
this  coal,  of  course,  is  going  to  fatten  industrial  re¬ 
serves  against  the  possibilities  of  an  emergency  when 
the  threatened  strike  of  miners  shall  have  narrowed 
production,  as  it  will  at  least  for  a  short  time. 


Slight  Hardening  of  Prices. 

Because  production  has  responded  so  readily  to  the 
new  situation,  prices  have  not  advanced  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  better  demand,  though  they  show  some 
slight  improvement.  Smokeless  domestic  sold  at  from 
$3  95  to  $3.50,  and  even  in  instances  up  to  $4.  Mine- 
run  was  about  $2  and  $2.25,  while  nut  and  slack  of 
this  variety  ranged  between  $1.25  and  $1.50.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  lump  was  from  $2.60  to  $2.75  egg  from  $2  to 
$2?5  mine-run  from  $1.40  to  $1.50,  and  nut  and 
slack’  from  $1.15  to  $1.35,  with  an  apparently  increas¬ 
ing  demand.  There  is  a  more  optimistic  feeling  as  to 

prices  but  it  is  not  going  wild. 

The  disturbed  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  maiket 
has  given  rise  to  new  alignments  and  many  changes 
are  now  in  process.  Several  jobbing  concerns  just 
organized  with  popular  personnel  will  make  a  very 
active  bid  for  business,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
will  get  a  good  deal  of  it.  There  never  has  been  a 
time  when  customers  were  so  diligently  and  earn¬ 
estly  sought  as  in  the  last  few  months,  and  even  now 
the  territory  is  being  assiduously  combed  for  business. 
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Retailers  in  Cincinnati  and  adjacent  territory  say 
that  the  milder  weather  has  materially  checked  their 
trade,  though  there  has  been  a  recent  notable  acces¬ 
sion  of  patrons  who  have  heretofore  depended  wholly 
on  natural  gas  and  now  find  that  the  new  rate  prac¬ 
tically  prohibits  the  use  of  this  convenient  and 
agreeable  fuel  in  furnaces.  Gas  bills  have  ranged 
between  $50  and  $150,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
bills  of  this  size  have  induced  orders  of  coal  without 
much  delay. 

Retail  prices  have  undergone  no  recent  change. 
Bituminous  lump  sells  for  $6.50  and  $7,  and  smoke¬ 
less  lump  at  $8  and  $8.25. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Coastw  ise  Movement  Continues  Fairly  Active 
— Stagnation  in  Export  Movement. 

The  coastwise  movement  through  Hampton  Roads 
has  been  fairly  active  during  the  past  week,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  continued  strong  demand  from  the  New 
England  territory.  The  rate  of  movement  over  the 
piers  here  was  more  than  41,000  tons  a  day  last 
week,  despite  the  fact  that  snow  and  ice  seriously 
impeded  dumpings  at  all  terminals  on  Wednesday. 
Operations  on  Thursday  were  particularly  curtailed 
owing  to  the  heavy  snow  fall  and  the  freeze  which 
followed.  No  coal  at  all  was  dumped  at  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  terminals  at  Newport  News,  and  only 
a  very  few  cars  were  handled  at  the  Virginian  and 
Norfolk  &  Western  terminals. 

The  total  tonnage  handled  last  week  over  all  ter¬ 
minals,  was  the  greatest  that  has  been  recorded  since 
the  week  of  December  24th,  and  the  average  daily 
dumpings  was  even  better  than  that  of  the  first  week 
of  this  year,  which  showed  a  little  more  than  40,000 
tons  a  day.  The  figures  for  the  week  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  17th,  were  249,100  tons  and  for  the  previous  week 
228,458  tons.  For  the  year  to  date  1,498,948  tons  was 
dumped  as  compared  with  2,074,651  tons  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year. 

Barge  operators  and  owners  report  a  steady  coast¬ 
wise  movement,  with  very  little  interruption  in  spite 
of  recent  storms  which  are  reported  to  have  caused 
some  severe  vessel  delays  affecting  companies  en¬ 
gaged  more  or  less  in  spot  trading.  Stocks  at  tide 
have  been  somewhat  curtailed,  while  the  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  has  been  expanding, .  but  otherwise  the  situation 
at  tide  remains  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  has 
throughout  the  year. 

The  New  England  coal  trade  has  not  yet  reacted  to 
the  prospect  of  a  strike  on  April  1st,  as  it  is  expected 
to  do  if  the  strike  appears  to  be  definitely  assured. 
The  delay  of  this  reaction  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  industrial  conditions  in  that  territory,  where 
a  strike  of  the  textile  workers  has  caused  many 
plants  to  practically  cease  operation. 

Offshore  Movement  Very  Light. 

The  export  trade  through  Hampton  Roads  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  stagnation,  except  the  foreign 
bunker  business  and  some  shipments  which  are  being 
made  to  West  Indies  and  South  America.  These  are 
only  nominal  tonnages,  which  are  moving  in  more 
or  less  regularly  established  channels  and  on  con¬ 
tracts  that  have  been  in  effect  for  some  time  past. 

Quotations  are  keeping  close  to  the  same, levels  at 
which  they  have  been  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
low  and  unprofitable  distress  quotations  have  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  price 
boom  will  be  seen  here  for  some  time  to  come,  due  to 
the  fact  that  too  many  idle  mines  are  standing  ready 
to  fill  in  the  gap  between  supply  and  demand  when 
the  latter  has  picked  up  sufficiently  to  warrant  a 
resumption  of  operations. 

The  usual  bunker  price  of  $4.75  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
piers  Hampton  Roads  is  being  held  up  by  most  of 
the  bunker  concerns,  though  spot  quotations  on  cargo 
coals  are  somewhat  lower  than  this  figure.  Local 
quotations  remain  firm  at  figures  quoted  last  week, 
which  were  Pool  1,_$4.65  to  $4.75;  Pool  2,  $4.50  to 
$4.60;  Pools  1  and  2  mixed,  $4.55  to  $4.65;  Pools  5 
and  7,  at  $4.00  to  $4.25  per  gross 'tons  piers.  The 
stability  of  the  market  has  .been  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  in  the  tidewater  situation  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1st. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  DULL 


Soft  Coal  Consumers  Show  Little  Concern 

Over  Threatened  Labor  Troubles. 

1  he  soft  coal  trade  is  showing  much  dulness  this 
week,  partly  because  of  the  holiday,  and  those  who 
have  been  anticipating  a  marked  increase  in  orders 
because  of  anxiety  over  the  probability  of  early  strike 
troubles  have  been  disappointed. 

The  consumers  are  manifesting  little  concern,  feel¬ 
ing  in  most  cases  that  the  strike,  if  it  takes  place, 
will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  its  end  will 
bring  about  lower  coal  prices.  This  sense  of  security 
is  hard  to  dispel,  since  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
the  non-union  mines  have  been  and  are  now  supply¬ 
ing  a  large  share  of  the  market  needs. 

Occasional  days  show  an  improvement  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  received  and  the  number  of  orders  placed,  but 
the  spurts  are  not  well  enough  sustained  to  indicate 
any  change  of  heart,  or  of  purpose,  on  the  part  of 
the  many  consumers  who  are  resolved  to  sit  tight  for 
the  time  being  and  see  what  will  happen.  The  orders 
are  only  for  immediate  needs  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  these  needs  were  a  little  more  urgent  'last  week, 
when  the  temperature  got  down  to  a  point  reached 
onh  in  an  old-fasnioned  winter.  This  week  has  thus 
far  been  more  moderate,  so  coal  for  heating  purposes 
is  not  being  consumed  in  such  large  quantity. 

More  Business  Expected  Next  Month. 

While  it  is  not  easy  to  predict,  and  coal  men  are 
n:  t  over-confident  that  they  can  read  the  future,  every¬ 
body  feels  that  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
t  e  demand  is  going  to  improve.  Unless  past  experi¬ 
ence  is  no  criterion  in  the  present,  many  people  are 
yoing  to  want  coal  in  a  hurry  when  confronted  with 
the  probability  of  a  shortage.  Many  will  doubtless 
throw  off  the  lethargy  they  now  manifest,  and  not 
display  so  much  faith  in  the  ability  of  non-union  mines 
to  supply  all  requirements  put  upon  them.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  coal  will  be  as  cheap  as  it  is  now 
'•'hen  many  are  clamoring  for  it. 

Bituminous  prices  hold  about  the  same  as  recently 
quoted,  with  $2.65  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.50 
>r  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.25  for 
Allegheny  Valley  and  other  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to 
$1.70  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  to  other  coal  for  freight. 

The  anthracite  demand  was  stimulated  by  colder 
weather  toward  the  end  of  last  week  and  many  deal¬ 
ers  stocks  were  rapidly  becoming  depleted.  Orders 
placed  with  the  companies  were  more  numerous  than 
for  many  preceding  weeks  and  the  consumers  took  a 
large  amount  of  fuel  off  the  dealers’  hands. 


R.  M.  Hamilton  Has  New  Position. 

The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  with  offices  in 
the  farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh;  30  Church 
St.,  New  York  City;  and  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia;  announces  the  appointment  of  Mr’ 
Ralph  M.  Hamilton  as  sales  manager  of  its  coal  and 
coke  department,  effective  February  23rd.  Mr 
Hamilton  resigned  as  sales  manager  of  the  Jefferson 
Gas  Coal  Co.  to  accept  this  new  position. 

1  revious  to  Mr.  Hamilton’s  several  years’  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Jefferson  Gas  Coal  Co.,  he  was  with 
the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  for  a  number  of  years 
w  ifh  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  their  mining  de¬ 
partment,  and  preceding  that  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  sixteen  years. 


The  local  coal  dealers’  association  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  held  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Temple  Club  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th.  Nathan  Garman  was  toast¬ 
master.  The  speakers  were  James  C.  Tattersall,  of 
Irenton,  N.  J.,  Wellington  M.  Bertolet  and  Fred 
H.  Ludwig. 


L  oke  output  and  prices  are  on  the  up-grade,  re¬ 
flecting  the  current  improvement  in  iron  and  steel. 
The  Connellsville  region  produced  102,000  tons  last 
week,  a  gain  of  11,000  tons  over  the  previous  week 
and  the  largest  output  since  March  1921.  Spot  fur¬ 
nace  coke  is  now  quoted  at  $3.25-$3.50 ;  foundry 
$4-$4.25. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Find  Buying 
Is  Fairly  Well  Sustained. 

Production  in  the  Johnstown  district  continues  to 
show  improvement,  and  a  number  of  the  larger  oper¬ 
ators  announce  that  their  mines  are  now  operating 
at  100  per  cent  and  that  the  mines  in  the  district 
are  averaging  better  than  60  per  cent.  Reports  from 
the  State  Employment  Office  are  to  the  effect  that 
more  than  3,000  miners  returned  to  work  in  the 
district  during  the  first  15  days  of  February. 

Probably  the  worst  situation  exists  in  Clearfield 
County.  The  Somerset  County  fields  are  reported 
as  working  at  a  good  percentage,  while  the  northern 
Cambria  County  mines  show  continued  improvement. 

Strike  talk  still  has  its  effect  on  the  market,  but 
operators  believe  that  buyers  would  have  been  in 
the  market  for  considerable  tonnage  even  though 
the  strike  talk  was  not  rampant. 

One  of  the  Johnstown  operators  in  commenting 
on  the  strike  outlook  has  the  following  to  say:  “Ac- 
cording  to  my  way  of  interpreting  this  situation  at 

tlL5.t1ime;  t,here  is  n<>  use  meeting  with  the  union 
omcials  if  they  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  the  Indianapolis  convention,  which 
call  for  the  same  wage  schedule  and  the  six-hour 
day.  The  operators  cannot  pay  the  1921  scale  for 
another  year,  and  it  would  be  suicide  to  attempt  to 
run  the  mines  on  the  basis  which  the  miners  want. 

Views  on  Strike  Outlook. 

I  believe  the  Central  Pennsylvania  operators  will 
post  a  wage  scale  that  they  feel  is  justified,  and  ask 
the  miners  to  come  to  work  at  that  scale.  A  number 
of  union  operators  of  mines  in  this  territory  are 
now  doing  that  very  thing,  and  are  meeting  with 
good  results. 

"It  looks  very  much  as  though  more  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  will  do  this  in  the  event  that  no  satisfaction 
can  be  gotten  out  of  the  union  officials.  But  as  for 
a  conference,  that  is  hardly  likely,  as  it  could  avail 
nothing  if  the  union  officials  could  not  grant  any 
better  conditions  than  the  convention  has  adopted 
for  the  1921  policy.” 

Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  numerous 
operators  in  tire  Johnstown  district  and  some  believe 
that  comparatively  few  will  go  on  strike.  It  is  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  the  miners  are  tiring  of  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  officials  are  carrying  out  their 
deliberations,  and  will  come  into  the  fold  and  go  to 
work  at  a  scale  that  is  justified  in  the  face  of  the 
conditions  existent. 

While,  some  of  the  operators  report  that  they  are 
not  doing  much  business,  the  majority  are  ex¬ 
periencing  better  business  than  they  have  for  some 
time,  and  reports  of  production  from  the  district 
indicate  that  the  figures  are  higher  than  they  have 
been  in  previous  weeks.  Inquiries  and  sales  are  more 
frequent,  without  doubt,  and  no  matter  if  some  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns  are  not  working  up  to  schedule, 
they  are  not  figuring  on  taking  any  chances.  Com¬ 
petition  between  the  operators  is  strong,  and  sales¬ 
men  are  being  forced  to  put  up  a  stiff  fight  to 
bring  the  “bacon  home.” 

The  consumer  is  asking  more  and  more  from  the 
operator  every  day,”  one  operator  states  in  review¬ 
ing  the  situation  this  week.  They  demand  good 
quality  coal,  and  haggle  for  a  lower  price. 

Prices  quoted  this  week  are  as  follows :  Pool  1 
$2.90  to  $3.25 ;  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  Pool  71  $2  50 
to  $2.85;  Pool  10,  $2  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to 


Harry  Clay  Blye,  for  45  years  general  agent  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Association  and  a  ruling  factor  on  rates 
and  traffic  arrangements  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  loomed  so  large  concerning  such 
matters,  died  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Blye 
was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  an  old 
Quaker  family  and  prominent  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Society.  He  was  79  years  of  age  and  a  Civil  War 
veteran  Soon  after  the  war  he  built  a  coaling  sta¬ 
tion  on  Midway  Island  in  the  Pacific,  used  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamers. 
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PICKING  UP  AT  CHICAGO 

better  Demand  Expected  Through  March — 
Screenings  Continue  Strong. 

‘It’s  an  ill  wind  that  does  no  man  good”  can  well 
3e  applied  to  the  wind  clouds  that  are  gathering  over 
the  mining  centers  of  the  country,  preparing  for  the 
break  of  the  story  April  1st.  While  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  coal  strike,  with  possibly  an  attendant 
rail  strike,  will  certainly' do  harm  to  the  country,  the 
anticipation  is  certainly  serving  as  a  stimulus  for  the 
Chicago  coal  trade. 

There  has  been  a  perceptible  pickup  on  the  buying 
of  practically  all  grades  of  coal  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  the  wholesalers,  those  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know,  look  for  a  continuation  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  right  through  March. 

Most  of  the  coal  being  purchased  at  this  time, 
however,  is  for  storage  purposes  and  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  decided  market  reaction  in  the  event  that 
the  miners’  strike  never  materializes.  In  that  case, 
the  industries,  public  utilities  and  retail  yards  will 
be  well  stocked,  and  will  have  to  reduce  their  stocks 
over  a  period  of  months,  while  the  wholesalers  will 
be  suffering  from  a  sick  market. 

Just  how  important  a  part  the  non-union  fields  coal 
will  play  in  the  market  situation  if  the  strike  is  de¬ 
clared,  is  a  matter  for  speculation  in  the  minds  of 
the  consumers  as  well  as  the  wholesalers.  Many  be¬ 
lieve  the  non-union  fields,  with  the  present  low 
consumption  of  coal  the  country  over,  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  requirements  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non-union  fields 
have  been  fairly  active  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  these  mines  have  already  contracted  for  their  pro¬ 
duction  for  many  months  to  come. 

Demand  for  Southern  Coal  Improves. 

•  Kentucky  coals  are  said  ft)  be  moving  into  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  and  nearby  centers  in  good  quantities. 
An  improvement  in  the  demand  for  the  southern 
grades  has  been  in  evidence  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
Prices  have  held  firm,  however,  although  some  ad¬ 
vances  are  expected.  Kentucky  screenings  are  bring¬ 
ing  $1.10,  egg  $2.50  to  $3  00  and  lump  $2.50  to  $2./ 5. 
Most  of  this  coal,  like  others  being  received  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  going  to  storage. 

Domestic  coal  market  is  rather  quiet  and  has  ruled 
so  for  the  past  ten  days.  Retailers  have  long  since 
given  up  hopes  of  having  a  real  profitable  year.  The 
winter  as  a  whole  has  been  very  mild,  although  there 
have  been  occasional  cold  spells  that  tended  to  give 
the  dealers  heart. 

Better  inquiry  is  coming  from  the  country  trade. 
The  recent  good  advances  in  the  price  of  grains  has 
given  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  grain 
more  profitably  and  in  turn  to  purchase  the  needed 
supplies  for  his  farm  and  home. 

Illinois  manufacturing  activities  have  not  recov- 
ered  since  the  first  of  the  year,  in  fact,  the  employ- 
nient  and  production  of  factories  in  Illinois  last  month 
was  nearly  six  per  cent  below  the  average  for  last 
September.  The  improvement  that  has  been  noted 
is  mostly  in  the  ranks  of  the  minor  industries,  while 
the  bigger  bodies  “move  slower  toward  recovery. 

Screenings  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  are 
ruling  strong  despite  the  keen  competition  from  non¬ 
union  sources.  The  scarcity  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
screenings  continues  and  the  prices  are  ruling  firm. 

Production  in  the  Illinois  mines  has  continued  to 
steadily  grow  since  the  first  of  the  year  Illinois 
mines  are  now  working  about  50  per  cent  of  full  time 
as  compared  to  30  and  35  per  cent  last  fall  and  40 
per  cent  in  January. 

West  Virginia  smokeless  is  meeting  with  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  during  the  past  two  weeks. 


present  their  books  this  week,  though  ordered  by  the 
court  to  do  so. 

Major  Louis  H.  Eller  is  at  home  with  a  broken 
ankle,  sustained  while  going  from  the  office  to  his 
home  last  Friday,  when  the  pavements  were  icy. 
He  is  now  able  to  get  about  a  little  with  crutches, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  attends  to  business 
again. 

The  Braddock  Coal  Co.  has  elected  the  following 
officers :  President,  George  O.  Golden,  Cumberland, 
Md. ;  vice-president,  Stuart  J.  Saks,  Buffalo;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Ralph  W.  Archdeacon,  Buffalo. 
The  company  was  recently  incorporated  to  carry  on 
a  wholesale  coal  business,  with  offices  in  the  White 
Building. 

Mayor  Alfred  Maguire  of  Toronto  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  first  dinner  of  the  newly-organized 
Canadian  Club  of  Buffalo,  on  February  18th,  and 
while  here  was  the  guest  of  his  brother,  James  Ma¬ 
guire,  president  of  the  Queen  City  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
He  chose  Public  Utilities  as  his  subject  and  spoke 
chiefly  of  the  Chippawa  canal  project,  saying  that  it 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal  Association’s  annual 
banquet  was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  20th 
and  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion.  The  attendance 
numbered  about  75,  practically  all  the  offices  having 
one  or  more  representatives  present.  In  addition  to 
a  fine  spread,  a  cabaret  performance  and  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  were  on  the  programme.  President  J.  Bert 
Ross  received  and  read  a  number  of  wireless  mes¬ 
sages  which  were  entertaining  as  well  as  amusing. 


Chicago  Notes 


Buffalo  Notes. 


C  F  Westfall,  sales  agent  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co., 
is  back  at  the  office  after  a  ten  days’  illness  with  grip. 

S.  G.  Lund,  sales  agent  of  Whitney  &  Kammerer, 
is  spending  several  days  on  business  in  New  \ork 
this  week. 

In  an  action  brought  against  Louis  Stander,  a  coal 
man  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  two  banks  there  declined  to 


E.  F.  Burns,  coal  dealer  from  Stanley,  Wis„  was 
in  the  Chicago  market  last  week. 

C.  R.  Cline,  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was 
in  Cincinnati  last  week  on  business  matters. 

J.  H.  Rhodes,  sales  manager  of  Kennedy,  Floyd  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  last 
week. 

Geo.  W.  McGill,  head  of  the  newly  organized  Mc¬ 
Gill  C.  &  C.  Co.,  was  travelling  in  Western  Illinois 
last  week. 

H.  C.  Constant,  retail  coal  and  lumber  man  from 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  spent  some  time  in  the  local  market 
this  week. 

C.  G.  Hall,  general  manager  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  visited  the  Chicago  offices  of 
his  firm  last  week. 

F.  E.  Weir,  retail  lumber  and  coal  man  from 
Ligonier,  Ind.,  came  to  Chicago  recently  to  visit 
friends  in  the  coal  trade. 

H.  W.  Eastland,  traffic  manager  of  the  Thompson 
Yards,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  took  up  some  business 
matters  in  Chicago  last  week. 

W.  H.  Underwood,  sales  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Coke  &  Chemical  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  was  in 
Chicago  several  days  last  week. 

Jonas  Waffle,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  who  makes  his  headquarters  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind..  was  a  Chicago  visitor  a  few  days  ago. 

C.  J.  Fletcher,  secretary  of  the  Knox  County  Coal 
Operators  Association,  with  headquarters  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  on  business. 

Headquarters  of  the  Columbia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  for¬ 
merly  at  Springfield,  have  been  moved  to  Chicago. 
The  offices  are  on  the  19th  floor  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Building. 

The  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Minneapolis,  closed 
their  Chicago  office  a  month  ago,  and  Geo.  W.  McGill, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  has  entered 
business  for  himself. 

The  D.  C.  Shoemaker  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Build¬ 
ing,  broke  their  fifteen  months’  record  of  production 
by  running  six  consecutive  full  days  last  week  at 
their  Hymere,  Indiana,  mine. 

The  offices  of  the  Abbott-Irwin  Coal  Co.  are  now 
on  the  14th  floor  of  the  Fisher  Building,  the  firm  de¬ 
siring  larger  quarters  than  formerly  held  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  same  building. 


The  Globe  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  Chicago, 
has  secured  the  services  of  F.  E.  Glick,  formerly  with 
Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building. 
Mr.  Glick  will  be  manager  of  the  country  sales. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  who  took  over  the  office 
of  Thos.  N.  Mordue  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  have 
discontinued  their  Cincinnati  office,  and  Ernie  Spreen, 
formerly  manager  in  the  Ohio  city,  will  establish  an 
office  for  the  company  in  Indianapolis. 

Old  and  valuable  records  in  the  Harrisburg  (Ill.) 
office  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  last  week  by  fire.  Officers  of  the  company 
in  Chicago  state  that  the  damage  was  not  serious, 
for  they  managed  to  save  the  current  documents  and 
papers. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Shipper  Association  ten¬ 
dered  Major  William  R.  Coyle,  president  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  a  dinner  last 
week  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel.  Major  Coyle 
favored  the  association  with  a  very  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  on  high  freight  rates. 

Acceptances  are  being  issued  for  the  purchase  of 
several  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  by  A.  M.  Craw¬ 
ford  of  Carlinville,  Ind.  The  land  is  located  in  the 
North  End  of  Madison  County,  lying  several  miles 
northeast  of  Edwardsville.  Mr.  Crawford,  together 
with  eastern  parties,  holds  many  tracts  of  Illinois 
coal  lands. 

A  decision  on  Thursday  of  last  week  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  directing  Ruby  K.  Levy  and 
against  Simon  Levy  to  refrain  from  using  the  words 
“Bernice  Coal  Co.”  or  the  words  “Bernice  Burns 
Best,”  unless  such  coal  comes  from  the  Bernice  mines 
in  Arkansas,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  past  sales 
of  “Bernice  Burns  Best”  coals,  sold  by  these  folks  in 
Chicago. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  announced  this  week 
that  the  27th  annual  convention  of  his  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Highland,  Delevan  Lake, 
Delevan,  Wis.,  on  June  13th,  14th  and  15th,  1922. 
The  secretary  has  urged  all  members  to  attend  and 
bring  not  only  their  friends  but  their  friend’s  friends. 
A  change  of  meeting  from  the  city  to  the  summer 
resort  hotel  is  expected  to  bring  out  a  more  atten¬ 
tive  and  enthusiastic  crowTd. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Average  Prices  (f.  o.  b.) 
Mines. 

Prepared  Sizes.  Mine-Run.  Screenings. 

Central  Ill . $2.75@$3.25  $2.25@$2.50  $1.75@$1.85 

Southern  Ill....  3.25@  4.00  2.25@  2.75  1.65@  2.00 

Northern  Ill....  4.25@  4.50  .  2.25@  3.25 

Indiana  4th  Vein  3.00@  3.50  2.50@  2.85  1.80@  2.10 
Indiana  5th  Vein  2.60@  3.00  2.00@  2.25  1.50@  1.75 
Eastern  Kentucky  block,  $2.75@$3.00;  egg,  $2.25@ 
$2.50;  nut,  $1.80@$2.00. 


Anthracite. 


Indepen- 

Old  Line.  dent. 


Indepen- 

Old  Line.  dent. 


Egg  ,.$7.00@$7.40  $7.50  Pea  ..  5.60@  6.10  6.10 
Stove.  7.20@  7.50  7.75  Buck  .  3.00@  3.50  3.50 
Nut  ..  7.20@  7.60  7.75 


Norfolk  Notes. 

Robert  Hasler,  president  of  Hasler  &  Co.,  was 
in  New  York  for  a  few  days  last  week  visiting  the 
office  there'. 

T.  M.  Bailey,  tidewater  manager  of  the  Virginia 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  visited  his  home  office  last  week 
at  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Naylor,  Baltimore  representative  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  C.  &  C.  C'o„  spent  Tuesday  in  this  city  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  local  business  of  his  company. 

Willard  Sullivan  &  Co.  have  opened  up  an  office 
in  the  Citizens  Bank  Building,  under  the  management 
of  Chester  B.  Koontz.  This  company  expects  to  han¬ 
dle  both  export  and  import  business  and  they  expect 
to  have  in  the  near  future  a  branch  office  at  New¬ 
port  News  which  will  be  located  in  the  Wyatt  Sales 
Co.  Building.  Mr.  Koontz  is  well  known  in  Norfolk, 
having  been  connected  for  some  time  with  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Co.,  who  have  been  representing  this 
company  for  several  years. 
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FAIR  BUYING  AT  BOSTON 


Prices  for  Southern  Coals  Maintained  at 
$6.25-$6.40  on  Cars  at  Mystic. 

There  has  been  no  very  decided  change  in  the 
bituminous  market  the  past  week,  though  business  is 
maintained  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  level  and  shippers 
state  that  the  outlook  for  the  next  few  weeks  is  good. 
Buying  is  quite  steady  and  bids  fair  to  continue  in 
substantial  volume  until  something  definite  occurs  to 
relieve  consumers  of  the  fear  of  a  strike. 

Then,  if  a  compromise  is  reached  or  the  miners 
agree  to  accept  the  operators’  proposal  of  lower  wages 
and  new  working  conditions  without  a  struggle,  a 
distinct  easing  in  the  demand  and  therefore  in  the 
price  is  to  be  looked  for.  General  business,  though 
apparently  on  the  mend,  is  by  no  means  so  robust  as 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  soft  coal  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  ship  from  both  the  union  and  non-union 
fields,  and  until  it  does  pick  up  more  pronouncedly, 
restricted  bituminous  output  is  inevitable. 

At  present  there  is  a  good  deal  of  coal  on  the  way 
to  Boston,  and  with  bad  weather  and  storms  over  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  it  would  appear  as  if  New 
England  consumers  could  find  all  their  needs  satis¬ 
fied  without  any  delay.  Boats  are  still  scarce  and 
rates  have  hardened  a  slight  bit  further,  so  that  now 
it  is  difficult  to  charter  any  bottoms  for  less  than 
$1.30,  Hampton  Road  to  Boston.  Practically  all  avail¬ 
able  tonnage  is  under  charter  and  this  condition  of 
transportation  shortage  is  likely  to  continue  for  a 
while  yet. 

Coastwise  Freights  Firm. 

This  will,  of  course,  tend  to  maintain  Boston  prices 
at  current  levels,  as  it  is  but  natural  that  the  “on 
cars  Boston”  price  should  fluctuate  with  the  transpor¬ 
tation  freight  rates.  Compared  with  90-cent  per  ton 
rate  not  so  long  ago,  present  water  freight  quota¬ 
tions  appear  rather  high,  but  even  now,  according  to 
one  of  the  prominent  ship  brokers,  profits  are  not 
what  they  should  be  because  of  high-cost  labor  and 
other  increased  charges. 

The  bituminous  spot  market  is  generally  at  the 
$6.35  on  cars  Mystic  level,  with  occasional  sales  at 
$6.40  and  one  or  two  noted  at  5  or  10  cents  higher. 
Some  fair-sized  orders  have  been  taken  around  the 
$6.25  and  $6.30  mark,  so  that  considerable  irregu¬ 
larity  appears  to  have  developed. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  money  in  transactions 
below  $6.30  in  view  of  the  high  water  freight  rates 
obtaining  and  the  possibility  of  shortages,  which  is  a 
contingency  that  must  be  reckoned  with  regularly  as 
having  a  bearing  on  prospective  profits.  With  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  prices  at  $4.65  to  $4.75,  freight  at  $1.30 
and  unloading  at  40  cents,  a  good  deal  of  shaving 
of  costs  must  undoubtedly  be  made  to  show  much 
to  the  good  at  anything  under  $6.35  gross  ton  cars 
Boston. 

Heavy  Tonnage  on  Way. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  impending 
miners’  strike  looms  so  large  on  the  consumers’ 
horizon,  the  large  amounts  of  soft  coal  now  waiting 
shipment  at  Hampton  Roads  and  on  the  way  to  this 
port  would  probably  break  the  market  down  to  the 
recent  level  of  $6.15  to  $6.25,  especially  as  big  buyers 
in  New  England  are  pretty  well  protected  in  the 
matter  of  coal  supply. 

Water  freights,  however,  are  the  barrier  to  suck 
easing.  There  are  still  a  goodly  number  of  New 
England  consumers  who  believe  that  the  Southern 
mines  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  fuel  requirements 
in  this  section  and  who  figure  that  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  districts  can  be  speeded  up  to  much 
greater  production  in  case  the  country  needs  it. 

They  forget,  however,  that  while  the  non-union 
mines  can  produce  from  60  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  coal  necessary  for  current  needs  of  the  country, 
the  strike  will  cause  other  sections  to  make  strenuous 
demands  for  the  Southern  product  and  that  whether 
New  England  needs  the  coal  or  no,  a  substantial 
percentage  will  never  reach  Hampton  Roads  but  will 
go  into  the  interior.  This  is  a  factor  that  will  cause 
higher  prices  at  Boston,  even  if  the  “big  fellows”  are 
stocked  up.  There  are  a  great  many  who  have  very 
little  space  for  the  storing  of  any  bituminous  coal  for 
future  needs. 

Pennsylvania  coal,  as  regards  movement,  is  con- 
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tinuing  the  lease  of  quickened  life  that  became  ap¬ 
parent  some  time  ago  with  prospects  of  the  labor 
trouble,  and  substantial  tonnages  are  being  taken  by 
regular  consumers  at  prices  stated  to  net  some  profit 
to  shippers.  The  best  Pennsylvania  coal  is  being 
quoted  at  $2.75  net  ton  mines,  and  even  $3  is  demanded 
and  paid  for  highest  quality.  But  on  the  average  the 
heaviest  percentage  of  all-rail  coal  sold  in  these 
parts  nets  closer  to  $2.40,  with  the  range  between 
$2.25  and  $2.50. 

As  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  product  gets 
closer  to  $6.50  on  cars  at  Boston,  the  Pennsylvania 
Pool  1  quality  finds  it  easier  to  hold  its  own  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  inland.  With  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates  imminent,  Pennsylvania  shippers  are  confident 
that  their  coal  will  press  the  Southern  fuel  in  a  merry 
race  for  honors.  Of  course,  a  freight  rate  reduction 
will  benefit  the  coal  going  to  tidewater  also,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Cold  Weather  Helped  Anthracite. 

In  the  anthracite  market  business  is  holding  up 
fairly  well,  due  in  part  to  the  cold  weather  which 
stimulated  the  retail  trade  and  reduced  stocks  at  a 
very  appreciable  rate,  thus  causing  a  good  number 
of  replacement  orders,  and  in  part  to  the  desire  of 
most  dealers  to  be  protected  over  the  period  of  the 
oncoming  strike,  which  all  in  this  section  appear  to 
feel  inevitable. 

The  hard  coal  trade,  while  expressing  itself  as 
desiring  a  square  deal  for  the  coal  miners,  is  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  wage  reduc¬ 
tion  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  anthracite 
problem  as  it  affects  the  public.  Wholesaler  and 
retailer  alike  agree  that  hard  coal  is  far  too  high  in 
price  as  compared  with  other  commodities,  and  each 
agrees  that  they  would  sell  more  coal  and  make 
more  profits  on  a  lower  price  plane. 

Present  price  for  egg  is  at  about  last  week’s  level, 
with  $7.50  the  usual  quotation,  but  in  some  cases 
$7.60  being  obtained.  Stove  is  firm  at  $8  to  $8.15. 
Nut  is  somewhat  firmer,  with  $8.15  generally  asked, 
and  $8.25  not  infrequently  obtained.  Pea  is  $5  to  $5.25. 


Boston  Notes. 

Colonel  Anderson,  of  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  in  Youngstown. 

Frank  Loud,  of  the  Kennebec  Coal  &  Wharf  Co.. 
Portland,  was  a  visitor  in  Boston  the  past  week. 

George  E.  Warren,  of  the  George  E.  Warren  C'o., 
shippers  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  head 
of  the  transportation  company  bearing  his  name,  is 
leaving  with  his  family  for  the  Philippines  for  a 
lengthy  vacation.  According  to  present  plans,  he  will 
not  return  until  July  1. 

The  Department  of  Public  Utilities  has  approved 
the  plan  of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  East  Boston  Gas  Co.  and  t.he  Newtown  & 
Watertown  Gas  Co.,  stating  its  opinion  that  the 
facilities  for  furnishing  gas  by  the  combined  com¬ 
panies  will  not  be  diminished  and  that  the  plan  is 
consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

Negotiations  which  were  progressing  between  a 
Boston  syndicate  and  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  for  the  purchase  of  seven  collieries,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  about  50,000  tons,  mentioned 
in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago,  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  sale  consummated.  The  syndicate  was 
headed  by  Lester  FI.  Monks,  formerly  president  of 
W.  A.  Harriman  &  Co.,  and  Harris  Livermore,  ex¬ 
president  of  United  American  Lines,  Inc.  This  fleet 
of  ships,  for  two  years  controlled  by  New  York 
interests,  are  now  to  be  run  again  as  a  strictly  Boston 
enterprise. 


Another  atomized  fuel  company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated — the  Minneapolis  Atomized  Fuel  Co.  G.  H. 
Reeves,  of  the  Reeves  Coal  Co.,  M.  F.  Hantt,  Will 
C.  Brown,  Simon  Kruse  and  Frank  Boutin  are  the 
incorporators.  Capital  stock  is  $100,000. 


The  city  of  Luverne,  in  Southwestern  Minnesota, 
estimates  that  freight  on  the  coal  used  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  represents  half  the  total  cost  of  the  fuel.  The 
annual  report  shows  $4,563  paid  in  freight  on  24 
cars  of  coal,  which  was  just  about  half  the  total  cost 
of  the  coal  used  by  the  city. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

Buyers  Begin  to  Take  a  Little  More  Interest 
in  Strike  Prospects. 

The  Northwest  is  slowly  awakening  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  coal  strike  to  be  effective  April  1st,  may 
have  some  bearing  upon  its  affairs.  Heretofore  the 
feeling  seems  to  have  been  that  there  was  sufficient 
coal  for  the  winter  and  when  spring  came  troubles  of 
that  time  would  take  care  of  themselves.  But  now 
it  is  beginning  to  become  somewhat  apparent  that 
this  may  not  prove  the  case.  If  the  strike  ensues, 
and  there  is  no  coal  moved  to  the  Northwest,  the 
result  may  be  a  shortage  for  this  section  in  time. 

The  trade  is  drawn  two  ways  in  the  matter.  The 
feeling  still  prevails  that  prices  for  1922  season  are 
due  to  have  a  decline,  which  may  include  during  the 
season  lower  freight  charges  as  well  as  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  If  there  is  any  forehanded  buying  now, 
and  the  coal  is  not  sold,  it  will  come  in  competition 
with  the  new  season’s  possibly  lower  prices.  Yet 
the  distributors  do  not  want  to  be  caught  without  an 
adequate  supply  to  meet  the  needs  which  may  pre¬ 
vail  during  the  period  of  the  strike. 

Naturally  there  is  a  little  strengthening  of  prices 
on  dock  coal,  and  also  on  all-rail  coal,  as  a  result  of 
the  threatened  strike.  As  the  time  draws  on,  it  is 
probable  that  much  firmer  markets  will  rule.  Deal¬ 
ers  and  steam  users  would  like  to  guard  against  the 
future,  but  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  reasonable 
needs.  The  situation  turns  upon  the  length  of  the 
strike.  A  suspension  in  April  will  mean  little,  and 
its  continuance  into  May  will  not  work  serious  hard¬ 
ship.  But  if  it  is  strung  out  beyond  that  it  may 
mean  a  shortage  which  will  make  it  difficult  to  secure 
an  adequate  supply  for  the  following  winter. 

Condition  of  Dock  Supplies. 

The  Northwest  will  have  a  fair  tonnage  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  on  the  docks 'on  April  1st,  and  will  be 
able  to  keep  its  industries  moving  for  some  time 
without  difficulty.  Anthracite  stocks  will  be  down 
to  a  fairly  low  level,  but  there  will  be  no  urgent  need 
of  anthracite  for  several  months. 

The  general  condition  continues  that  no  one  is 
ready  to  anticipate  any  future  needs  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  avoided.  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  de¬ 
ferring  the  time  of  paying  for  the  fuel  and  also  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  against  a  possible  lower  price,  buyers 
are  averse  to  acting  now  if  they  can  avoid  it.  But 
they  face  the  possibility  that  if  they  do  not  take  in 
a  reasonable  tonnage  now  they  may  find  themselves 
in  a  position  to  have  to  pay  higher  prices  because  of 
the  suspension.  People  in  the  trade  and  steam  buyers 
could  make  good  use  of  an  ouija  board  of  commence 
too,  always  provided  the  board  made  good  in  its  pre¬ 
dictions. 

But  after  the  handicaps  of  the  situation  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  Northwest  as  a  whole  is  still  in  the  best 
condition  of  any  section  of  the  country.  For  it  has 
a  good  stock  of  steam  coal  in  store,  and  does  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the  uncertainties  of  mining  and' 
long  distance  transportation.  There  may  be  some 
advance  in  prices ;  it  will  be  only  natural  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  work  to  bring  this 
about.  But  for  some  weeks  at  least  the  matter  of  a 
fuel  stock  is  not  so  urgent.  The  coal  is  available  if 
buyers  will  pay  the  price.  And  there  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  similar  costs  ruling  in  other  sections,  so  it 
will  not  be  an  irregular  range  of  costs  ruling. 


Business  at  Grand  Rapids. 

A  letter  from  the  head  of  a  retail  firm  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  says : 

Dealers  in  Grand  Rapids  and  western  Michigan  are 
only  carrying  normal  stocks  on  account  of  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  reduction  in  tariff  rates. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
opinion  that  the  wage  scale  should  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  in  the  union  fields. 

With  reference  to  the  new  proposed  resizing  of 
anthracite,  it  does  not  meet  with  much  favor  in  this 
market.  The  new  egg  size  particularly  is  altogether 
too  large  for  the  type  of  furnaces  used  in  the  West. 
If  the  producers  can  secure  a  full  market  for  this 
particular  size  of  coal  in  the  East,  the  objection  would 
be  largely  overcome. 
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Lewis  Again  Calls  Bituminous  Conference. 


Illinois  and  Indiana  Operators  Willing  to  Meet  Union  Leaders  at  Cleveland  Next 
Thursday,  but  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  Associations  Refuse. 


For  the  second  time,  operators  in  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  have  turned  down  the  invitation  of 
President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  hold 
a  joint  conference  on  wage  matters.  Early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  they  declined  to  meet  Mr.  Lewis  and  other  union 
leaders  in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  a  time  and  place  to  hold  the  wage  negotiations, 
and  again  this  week  they  refused  another  Proposal  to 
hold  a  preliminary  meeting  in  the  Hollenden  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  next  Thursday,  March  2nd. 

The  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  have  agreed  to 
attend  the  proposed  Cleveland  meeting,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  will  be  held  since  efforts  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  producers  have 
failed.  Last  month  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  was  called 

off  for  this  reason.  _  f 

Mr  Lewis’  second  invitation  to  the  operators  of 
the  Central  Competitive  Field  was  telegraphed  to  the 
several  state  and  district  associations  last  Monday, 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  miners'  conference. 

Southern  Ohio  Operators  State  Position. 

The  southern  Ohio  operators’  reply  was  in  the  form 
of  a  telegram  signed  by  Walter  D.  McKinney  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange.  The  tele- 

g  “The  economic  conditions  which  have  forced  the 
closing  down  of  the  mines  of  Southern  Ohio  are  of 
such  nature  that  they  can  not  and  will  not  be  ad¬ 
justed  at  a  four-State  meeting.  Consequently  the 
operators  must  decline  to  be  represented  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  meeting.  ,.  ,  , 

“Conditions  in  this  district  can  only  be  remedied  by 
a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  operators  an 
miners  of  Southern  Ohio,  who  are  affected  by  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions.  .  r 

“The  operators  of  Southern  Ohio  are  therefore 
willing  to  meet  with  representatives  of  Southern  Ohio 
miners  and  agree  on  a  scale  to  meet  that  situation. 

Provisional  Acceptance  from  Illinois. 

Messages  declining  to  take  part  in  an  interstate- 
conference  were  also  received  from  the  Pittsburgh 
and  eastern  Ohio  operators.  The  latter,  however, 
agreed  to  send  representatives  to  an  inJersJf‘te  c0"' 
ference  provided  it  was  participated  in  by  the  op 
ators  of  Pittsburgh  and  Southern  Ohio,  as  well  as 
by  those  from  Illinois  and  Indiana.  • 

'The  Indiana  operators  accepted,  and  a  tentative 
acceptance  was  also  received  from  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators’  Association.  The  reply  from  the  la  ter 
organization  said :  “If  the  law  allows,  we  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  take  part  in  a  joint  conference  with 
other  operators  and  miners  to  discuss  an  arrangement 
for  negotiating  a  new  wage  scale  and  agreement. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  association,  e. 
nlained  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  u  y 

that  the  Indianapolis  indictments,  which  are  stil 
pending?  were  based  in  part  on  earlier  wage  conier- 
ences  Dr  Honnold  reiterated  what  he  and  otl 
Illinois  operators  have  frequently  ^teff  tha  a  redu  - 
tion  in  wages  is  imperative  and  that  will  be  im 
possible  to  reach  a  new  agreement  until  the  miners 

^Secretary’  Hewver  Ctn  in  Chicago  , bis  . we* 
conferring^ with  operators  and  iabor  leader,  m  an 
effort  to  avoid  a  bituminous  strike.  It  is  said  tnar 
he  went  there  at  the  behest  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
has  been  keeping  in  touch  with  developments  »d  « 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 

C° M any6 eastern  operators  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
his  efforts  will  be  futile,  as  they  can  see  little  prospect 
of  the  miners  backing  down  without  a  fig 
continuance  of  the  present  union  scale  is  impossible 
the  Tower  rates  prevailing  in  non-union 

tC  In' the  meantime  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  en¬ 
gineering  an  alliance  with  the  railroad  unions  and 
the  longshoremen’s  union,  in  the  hope  of  getting  those 


classes  of  workers  lined  up  in  support  of  the  miners 
before  the  first  of  April. 

The  United  Mine  Workers’  convention  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  adjourned  last  Saturday  night  after  adopting 
the  scale  committee’s  report,  which  provides  for  a 
continuation  of  present  wages  in  the  organize 

bituminous  districts.  .  ,  .. 

Certain  changes  were  made  at  the  instigation  o 
radical  element,  however,  including  a  deman  or 
six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week.  The  delegates 
were  warned  by  the  officials  that  they  were  injuring 
their  cause  by  insisting  on  these  preposterous  de¬ 
mands,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  reason. 

The  convention  also  voted  in  favor  of  a  genera 
strike  on  April  1st  unless  a  new  agreement  is ‘reached 
by  that  time,  but  a  strike  will  not  actually  be  calle 
until  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  miners  themselves.  In  this  way  the  union 
officials  hope  to  evade  personal  responsibility  for  a 
strike  in  case  of  court  proceedings. 

The  formal  call  for  a  referendum  strike  vote -was 
sent  out  on  Thursday  from  the  Indianapolis  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  U.  M.  W.  The  ballots  areto  e 
cast  by  the  members  of  each  local  before  Marcl 
10th  and  the  returns  filed  at  Indianapolis  by  the  15th. 

No  opposition  was  raised  to  endorsing  the  demands 
of  the  anthracite  miners,  calling  for  a  wage  '^crease 
of  20  per  cent,  and  the  convention  pledged  to  the  hard 
coal  workers  “our  power  and  influence  in  aiding  them 
to  the  fulfillment  of  their  demands.’' 


RETAIL  TRADE  AT  LOWELL 

Householders  Have  Light  Stocks  and  Are 
Buying  Only  for  Current  Needs. 

A  dealer  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  . 

Personally,  we  find  that  the  volume  of  business  is 
less  than  last  year,  although  our  trade  for  January 
was  very  good,  the  market  being  entirely  a  weather 
market.'  Everything  depends  upon  the  conditions 

thWe  feel  that  our  customers  are  not  supplied  with 
any  surplus  coal,  and  that  if  the  weather  were  severe 
during  March,  we  should  have  a  very  nice  business. 
On  the  contrary,  should  it  be  warm  and  open  there 

will  be  very  little  business.  „  .  , 

The  dealers  generally  are  only  fairly  well  stocked 
We  took  in  no  coal  during  January,  but  are  no 
having  some  arrive  from  day  to  day.  e  av 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  point  where  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  go  lower  under  the  circumstances 
and  are  beginning  to  purchase  for  immediate  and 

fUTT  personally  feel  that  there  will  be  a  suspension 
of  mining  April  1st,  particularly  In  the  hard  coal  dis¬ 
trict,  but  do  not  think  at  the  present  high  prices  the 
public  will  be  worried  or  jollied  into  buying  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

With  no  knowledge  of  what  reduction  may  be  made 
in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines,  and  what  reduction, 
f  any  may  be  made  in  the  freight  rates,  the  dealer 
has  a  very  difficult  problem  ahead  of  him.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  we  shall  try  to  carry  over  April  1st 
sufficient  to  cover  necessary  business  for  thirty  to 
sixty  days,  as  we  anticipate  there  will  be  no  settled 
price  made  at  the  mines  until  the  labor  situation  has 
been  ironed  out.  We  do  not  look  for  a  reduction  in 
the  freight  rates  as  early  as  April,  and  the  temper  o 
the  buying  public,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  wait,  feeling  that 
there  will  be  and  should  be  a  reasonable  reduction  in 

the  price  of  fuel.  , 

Therefore,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  great  rush 
of  business  outside  of  absolutely  necessary  things  un¬ 
til  these  matters  have  been  definitely  fixed.  . 

There  have  been  few  substitutes  for  coal  used  in 
this  city  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  always  had 
competition  from  coke  of  different  kinds,  but  do  not 
think  that  it  has  been  unusual  this  season. 


NEW  EREIGHT  HEARING 

Rates  to  Tidewater  for  Transshipment  and 
Local  Rail  Delivery  to  Be  Probed. 

Announcement  is  made  that  on  March  20th  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  will  begin  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  freight  rates  on  bunker  coal  to  various 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  This  inquiry,  it  is  further 
stated,  will  be  put  under  way  because  the  rate  on 
bunker  coal  to  some  ports  are  below  those  applicable 
on  shipments  to  local  consignees  taking  all-rail  de¬ 
liveries. 

It  is  true  that  at  most  Atlantic  ports  the  pier  rate 
on  bituminous  is  less  than  the  local  rate,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  but  the  pier 'rate  applies  to  all  coal 
transshipped  by  water,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  used 
for  bunkering  or  delivered  to  commercial  consumers 
or  exported.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  Commission  refers  particularly  to  bunker  coal. 
The  Commission’s  statement  announcing  the  inquiry 

“This  investigation  has  been  instituted  -because 
many  of  the  carriers  serving  Atlantic  ports  make 
lower  rates  on  coal  to  such  ports  for  use  in  bunker¬ 
ing  vessels  than  they  make  on  coal  to  the  same  ports 
for  local  use;  whereas,  carriers  serving  certain  Gulf 
ports  have  not  felt  free  to  adopt  this  practice,  in  view 
of  decisions  of  the  Commission  indicating  that  it  is 

unlawful.  ,  . 

“The  investigation  will  deal  primarily  with  the  law¬ 
fulness  and  propriety  of  the  practice  of  discriminating 
in  rates  between  coal  delivered  into  vessels  for 
bunker  purposes  and  coal  delivered  at  the  port,  not 
into  vessels,  for  local  use. 

Scope  of  Inquiry. 

“At  the  hearing  which  has  been  scheduled  for 
March  20,  1922,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  before  Ex¬ 
aminer  W.  P.  Bartel,  the  commission  desires  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  concerning  the  following  matters, 
among  others: 

“(1)  To  what  ports  are  lower  rates  being  applied 
on  bunker  coal  than  on  coal  for  local  or  domestic  con¬ 
sumption?  Are  such  rates  characterized  as  ^ ‘trans¬ 
shipment’  rates  ‘free  on  board  vessel’  rates,  bunker 
coal’  rates,  or  otherwise? 

“(2)  The  methods  of  handling  bunker  coal  at  the 
various  ports,  i.  e.,  whether  unloaded  from  piers  into 
vessels  or  lighters,  and  comparisons  of  the  service 
with  that  performed  on  coal  for  local  consumption. 
“(3)  The  approximate  volume  of  bunker  coal 

handled  through  each  port. 

“(4)  Facts  tending  to  show  whether  or  not  the 
practice  of  according  lower  rates  on  bunker  coal  than 
on  coal  for  local  use  results  in  unjust^discrimination 
or  undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage. 


Urges  Dealers  to  Prepare. 

Boston,  Feb.  23.— President  W.  A.  Clark  of  the 
New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association  has  sent  a 
letter  to  members  stating  that  in  all  probability  little 
coal  will  be  shipped  from  the  mines  to  New  England 
points  after  March  15th,  and  as  most  of  the  dealers 
with  whom  he  has  had  correspondence  or  conver¬ 
sation  plan  to  have  enough  anthracite  on  hand  April 
1st  to  take  care  of  expected  requirements  for  about 
two  months,  it  is  his  advice  to  get  orders  entered 
with  a  promise  of  early  shipment. 

In  spite  of  the  possibilities  of  a  protracted  strike, 
provided  the  government  does  not  interfere,  dealers 
should  consider  also  that  a  quick  settlement  may  be 
effected,  and  the  loss  that  will  have  to  be  borne  in 
such  an  event.  Having  enough  coal  on  hand  tor 
two  months’  needs,  in  his  opinion  is  as  near  to 
playing  safe  as  any  policy  that  can  be  devised  at  the 

present  moment.”  .  .  , 

The  month  of  March  is  always  uncertain  with 

business  dependent  on  weather  conditions,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  year  March,  because  of  the  a  most 
daily  mention  in  newspapers  of  the  strike  possibilities, 
will  be  a  good  month,  no  matter  what  weather  con¬ 
ditions  prove  to  be. 

The  Manor  Coal  Corporation  has  opened  a  retail 
yard  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 
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WAGE  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 


U.  M.  W.  Head  and  Illinois  Operator  Far 
Apart  on  Most  Questions. 

1  hirteen  questions  relating  to  the  threatened  strike 
of  bituminous  miners  were  recently  submitted  to 
President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  by  the  St.  Louis  Star.  In  framing  their  answers 
the  labor  leader  and  operators’  spokesman  seem  to 
agree  on  only  one  point  that  there  will  be  some  kind 
of  a  tie-up  in  the  union  fields  on  April  1st. 

Mr.  Lewis  seeks  to  place  the  blame  on  the  oper¬ 
ators,  saying  in  part:  “The  action  of  substantial 
groups  of  bituminous  coal  operators  in  publicly  an¬ 
nouncing  that  arbitrary  wage  cuts  would  become 
effective  seems  to  indicate  that  they  expect  to  force 
a  cessation  of  mining  operations.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  do  not  desire  a  strike  and  will  exercise 
every  proper  and  honorable  effort  to  avoid  a  conflict 
of  this  character,  but  they  do  not  intend  to  sacrifice 
the  principles  of  collective  bargaining  and  yield 
without  a  struggle  their  inherent  privilege  to  be  heard 
upon  the  merits  of  their  contention.” 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  says  in  the  course  of  his  answer 
to  the  question  if  he  anticipates  a  strike:  “Yes. 
Because  politics  rather  than  statecraft  appears  to  be 
the  controlling  interest  of  the  international  union 
leaders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
recognize  a.  reduction  in  wages  though  they  know 
that  conditions  not  only  warrant  reductions  but 
make  same  imperative.” 


No  Reduction,  Says  Lewis. 

Answering  the  question  “Should  wages  he  re¬ 
duced,  increased  or  permitted  to  stay  where  they 
are?”  Mr.  Lewis  states: 

“The  mine  worker’s  wages  cannot  be  reduced 
because  the  earnings  at  the  present  time  are  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate  to  maintain  himself  and  depend¬ 
ents  on  a  basis  of  ordinary  comfort.  To  reduce 
his.  earning  capacity  would  lower  his  standard  of 
living  to  the  basis  of  mere  animal  existence.” 

Mr.  Ivavanaugh’s  reply  to  the  same  question 
starts  off  this  way :  “A  material  reduction  in  wages 
is,  without  question,  a  prerequisite  to  the  making  of 
a  new  contract.” 

Regarding  the  proposition  of  whether  miners  in 
general  utilize  their  maximum  opportunities  for 
work,  Mr.  Lewis  says  they  do,  while  Mr.  Kavanaugh 
asserts  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers, 
on  the  average,  are  habitually  idle  on  the  days  the 
mines  operate,  not  including  men  incapacitated  by 
injury  or  sickness. 

Union  Favors  Government  Regulation. 

Mr.  Lewis’  reply  to  the  question,  “Is  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  coal  mines  still  sought  by  the  union  miners  ?” 
is  as  follows : 

Governmental  regulation  of  the  problems  of  the 
mining  industry  with  a  uniform  application  of  mine 
safety  laws,  conservation  and  proper  distribution 
of  overhead  cost  of  the  industry  is  held  by  the  mine 
workers  to  be  essential  for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  points  out  that  in  1919  the  miners’ 
convention  went  on  record  for  nationalization,  al¬ 
though  last  summer  Mr.  Lewis  was  reported  to 
favor  deferring  the  attempt  to  put  nationalization 
over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Lewis  belittles  a  question  as  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  check-off  being  essential  to  the  making  of 
a  new  wage  contract.  He  says: 

The  check-off  arrangement  is  merely  a  matter  of 
business  administration  of  the  mine  workers’  or¬ 
ganization  and  is  a  provision  of  contract  which  has 
been  decided  to  be  legal  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Its  importance  is  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  its  operation  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  cost  of  producing  coal.” 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  answers  that  the  check-off  system, 
from  the  operators’  standpoint,  is  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary  and  should  not  be  essential  to  the  making 
of  a  new  wage  contract. 

One  question  was  as  follows:  “Is  not  the  coal 
industry  properly  responsible  for  the  reasonable 
annual  earnings  of  the  men  employed  therein  and 
who  have  adopted  mining  as  an  occupation  regard¬ 


less  of  the  fact  that  market  conditions  or  car  supply 
limit  the  mine’s  operation  considerably?” 

Industry  Must  Support  Men. 

Mr.  Lewis’  reply  ^s :  “The  coal  industry  must  be, 
required  to  support  in  a  reasonable  manner  the  men 
who  are  engaged  therein  and  an  industry  that  cannot 
provide  its  workers  a  living  wage  in  accordance 
vv  ith  American  standards  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
adj  usted.” 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Kavanaugh  to  this  query  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  statements : 

“The  coal  mining  industry  is  not  responsible  for 
reasonable  annual  earnings  of  men  employed  therein 
regardless  of  market  conditions  or  car  supply  which 
might  limit  the  mine’s  operations  more  than  any 
other  industry.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
coal  mining  industry  can  afford,  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer,  to  carry  200,000  or  more  men  and 
their  families  without  productive  return  during 
periods  of  industrial  depression.  We  do  not  believe 
that,  a  wage  sufficiently  high  that  it  attracts  men  to 
an  industry  out  of  proportion  to  the  requirements 
of  that  industry  is  in  public  interest  since  such  a 
wage  places  a  premium  upon  idleness.” 

To  the  question,  ‘  Has  the  price  of  coal  decreased 
to  an  ^  extent  to  make  necessary  a  reduction  in 
wages?”  Mr.  Lewis  says  in  the  course  of  his  reply: 

There  is  no  relationship  between  labor  costs  and 
market  prices  of  bituminous  coal.” 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  says:  “The  price  of  coal  has 
decreased  to  an  extent  that  has  not  only  absorbed 
all  profits  but  in  addition  has  resulted  in  production 
and  sales  of  coal  in  union  territorv  at  a  material 
loss.” 


General  Notes 


Psychology  of  the  Retailer. 

T o  the  Editor  : 

Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  say  “There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  thy  philosphy.”  Some  readings  make  it  other¬ 
wise,  trying  to  make  it  more  emphatic,  no  doubt.  But 
one  of  the  few  things  left  out  of  the  plays  of  the 
immortal  bard,  seems  to  be  “The  Coalman  and  his 
Psychology.”  Certainly  the  ego  of  the  man  in  the 
fuel  game  is  worth  studying,  even  if  it  is  sometimes 
a  puzzle. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  association  or  club 
dues.  Part  of  the  valuable  time  of  most  secretaries 
is  taken  up  begging  for  prompt  pay.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  new  method  of  raising  money  be  ex¬ 
perimented  with,  namely :  get  up  a  banquet  and 
charge  enough  for  each  plate  to  pay  for  the  dinner 
and  leave  a  balance  to  be  applied  to  payment  of 
general  expenses. 

The  small  amount  charged  for  the  year’s  member¬ 
ship  is  usually  just  enough,  by  scrimping,  to  pay  for 
the  office  rent  and  sometimes  the  salary  of  the  secre¬ 
tary.  Real  good  business  men  will  continue  to  forget 
about  the  dues,  but  when  a  “feed”  or  some  jollification 
comes  along  they  are  willing  to  dig  deep  for  that. 

Some  one  in  explaining  why  the  bill  for  coal  is  al- 
\\  ays  balked  at  says  it  is  because  it  is  so  big,  usually, 
and  yet  theatre  tickets  for  a  party  of  four  for  a  three- 
hour  play  will  gobble  up  enough  to  equal  the  cost  of 
a  ton  of  coal.  Alas,  so  it  is  with  the  coal  man.  His 
association,  to  which  he  ran  for  aid  when  Uncle  Sam 
took  up  policing  the  trade,  seemed  very  real  then. 
Life  was  real,  life  was  earnest  then — to  some  it 
looked  like  an  empty  dream. 

S.  D.  L. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  for  two  weeks  past  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  with  comparison  for  a  year 

ago: 

i - 1922- 

Week  ended 

January  28  .  1,750 

February  4  .  3,047 

February  11  .. 


-1921- 


Anth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

1,750 

2,810 

2,123 

3,944 

3,047 

3,531 

3,401 

3,213 

2,967 

3.768 

3.787 

3,463 

E.  S..  Hutchinson,  who  was  prominently  identified 
with  mining  operations  in  the  Pocahontas  region  a 
quarter-century  ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Newton, 
Pa.,  on  Friday  of  last  week. 


L.  S.  Pitcher  has  resigned  as  chief  of  police1  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  head  the  private  police  force 
that  is  being  organized  by  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  t0 
protect  its  property  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  is  mak- 
mg  a  preliminary  survey  for  a  branch  line  from 
Chetopa,  Ivans.,  south  into  newly  discovered  coal 
fields  of  Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  Oklahoma. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  issued  this  week,  shows  net  earnings  of  $3,- 
033,764  for  1921,  as  compared  with  $4,045,053  for 
1920.  Last  year’s  earnings  were  slightly  ahead  of 
both  1918  and  1919. 

John  Markle,  the  well-known  anthracite  opera¬ 
tor,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation,  of  New  York,  to  succeed 
General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont.  This  is  the  parent 
organization  of  something  like  100  Morris  Plan 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  R.  R.  Bunnell  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  141  Milk 
street,  Boston,  have  moved  their  office  from  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  Oliver  Building  to  more  spacious 
quarters  on  the  ninth,  with  Harold  W.  Hills  as  resi¬ 
dent  representative.  The  phone  number  has  been 
changed  to  Converse  4217.  This  company  handles  a 
varied  line  of  coals,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
and  its  representatives  will  always  be  glad  to  see  their 
friends  at  the  above  address. 

Coal  jobbers  and  coal  brokers  are  two  classes  of 
the  fraternity  often  heard  of,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
anyone  is  listed  under  such  headings.  Generally  some 
other  designation  is  preferred,  but  we  notice  in  the 
recently  published  Industrial  Directory  and  Shippers’ 
Guide,  covering  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  that 
one  concern  in  Indianapolis,  the  Consumers  Coal  Co., 
does  not  hesitate  to  stand  out  as  coal  brokers,  and 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  H.  H.  Driggs  claims  distinction  as 
the  only  coal  jobber  listed  in  the  book. 

After  hearing  much  comment  as  to  lack  of 
value  of  local  traction  properties,  sundry  asser¬ 
tions  put  forward,  with  only  a  slight  mental 
reservation,  as  to  the  securities  being  all  water, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Transit  Commis¬ 
sion,  working  on  the  most  conservative  basis  and 
excluding  the  city’s  interest  in  traction  lines,  sets 
down  a  value  of  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  as 
the  present  worth  of  the  public  securities  of  the 
companies. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  subscription  orders 
for.  the  Journal  are  coming  along  in  good  volume. 

It  is  evident  that  despite  the  tendency  to  economize 
in  certain  quarters,  a  good  trade  paper  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  many  people.  When  new  publicity  plans 
are  again,  the  order  of  the  day,  the  circulation  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  us  will  certainly  bear  splendid 
fruit,  for  there  will  be  no  doubt  where  a  good 
share  of  the  advertising  business  of  the  producers 
and  large  distributors  should  be  placed. 

Lots  of  talk  of  hard  times  in  various  directions, 
panticularly  in  the  offices  of  some  bituminous 
jobbing  houses,  but  there  is  lots  of  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  some  directions  at  least.  A  note  from 
an  up-state  city  says:  “This  town  has  gone 
theatre-building  mad;  three  new  and  big  ones 
now  in  course  of  construction;  others  going,  all 
crowded  day  and  night.  So  many  people  attend¬ 
ing  vaudeville  and  movies  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  make  C.  O.  D.  deliveries  in  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  name  of  Samuel 
Sloan  on  the  Lackawanna  board  of  managers 
again.  The  president  of  the  Farmers’  Loan  & 
rust  Co.,  he  is  a  son  of  the  famous  president  of 

iqoo  Da'  &  W’  Wh°  he,d  office  from  1869  to 
j  _  At  the  annual  meeting  held  Tuesday  he 

and  Percy  R.  Pyne,  Henry  B.  Spencer,  Roy  C. 
Gasser  and  Frank  Rysavy  were  elected.  They 
replace  William  Rockefeller,  George  F.  Baker 
and  IT.  S.  Vanderbilt,  who  resigned  recently  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  “interlocking  direc¬ 
torates,  and  H.  A.  G  Taylor  and  M.  Tavlor 
“yne,  deceased. 
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ANNUAL  GOLF  DINNER 

New  York  Coal  Men  Gather  at  Biltmore  for 
Customary  Festive  Repast. 

The  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  was  held  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  As  has  been 
the  case  on  every  one  of  the  occasions  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  got  under  full  headway,  the  affair  was  a 
great  success  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  season  to  those  in  attendance. 

President  Baker  presided  and.  as  usual,  was 
quite  in  his  element  as  toastmaster.  There  was 
no  formal  speaking,  but  one  member  and  one  guest 
were  called  upon  for  remarks  and .  commented  in 
most  interesting  vein  upon  topics  of  interest  to  coa 

Thomas  H.  Watkins  spoke  in  outline  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  he  has  had  to  contend  with  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  in  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
the  head  of  the  miners’  union  in  that  section.  He 
made  it  plain  that  there  was  no  recourse  but  to  close 
down  at  expiration  of  the  contract  period  if  a  re 
duction  in  wages  could  not  be  agreed  upon. 

Coal  vs.  Oil. 

A  H.  Bromell,  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line, 
spoke  particularly  of  coal  versus  oil.  and  left  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  as  to  the  advantage  of 
oil  at  $1.10  per  barrel  in  this  harbor,  which  he  men- 


The  official  list  of  participants,  readjusted  for  ab¬ 
sentees,  was  as  follows : 

Col.  R.  B.  Baker 


T.  H.  Watkins 
J.  W.  Searles 
Abel  Mishler 
Le  B.  S.  Willard 
Raphael  Rios 
H.  J.  Ecker 
J.  E.  Parsons 
W.  D.  Eyre 

G.  F.  Jones 

D.  Anthony 
A.  Fraser 

L.  V.  Bermingham 

C.  A.  Owen 

E.  H.  Zimmerman 

D.  de  L.  Hendrickson 
C.  Bambach 

IT.  A.  Damcke 
W.  D.  Barrington 

F.  W.  Saward 
A.  F.  Kause 

W.  F.  Ainsworth 

H.  G.  Ainsworth 
R.  F.  Baer 
Lucien  Hill 

C.  H.  Chatterton 
A.  H.  Bromell 
R.  B.  Avers 


G.  VonDuher 
E.  R.  Brevoort 
C.  P.  Morrell 

H.  G.  Mettlach 
J.  P.  Bradin 
A.  G.  Edwards 
E.  P.  Housqr 

A.  E.  Mettlach 
W.  H.  Carpenter 
Roy  Porter 

J.  K.  Barber 

E.  K.  Downey 
Mr.  Reed 

B.  H.  Warford 
H.  B.  Harris 
J.  D.  Monie 

F.  D.  Kandt 

C.  B.  Wyncoop 
H.  C.  Elfast 

J.  W.  Grout 
Bruce  Payne 
N.  C.  Ashconi 
F.  M.  A.  Leach 
Ralph  Neilson 
W.  G.  Clark 
Wm.  H.  Temple 


tioned  as  the  current  price.  Two  or  tnree  oi  muac 
present  indicated  that  the  prevailing  price  of  oi 
would  not  long  continue  and  that  the  price  of  coal 
would  presently  be  on  a  more  favorable  basis,  due  to 
freight  and  wage  reductions.  Mr.  Bromell  took 
no  exception  to  these  conclusions. 

The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  undertaken 
with  special  interest  by  the  management  of  the  Bilt- 
more,  thanks  to  the  acquaintance  of  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Temple  The  latter,  a  member  of  the  dinner 
committee  practically  from  the  outset,  is  voted  to  be 
particularly  successful  at  this  sort  of  thing.  He 
provided  a  modest  program  of  music  and  dancing 
by  interesting  young  women,  and  the  decorations, 
which  engaged  the  personal  attention  of  the  mattre 
d’hotel,  were  of  the  most  attractive  type. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  a  simulation  of  a  golt 
course  occupied  the  space  between  the  arms  of  the 
horseshoe  table,  with  an  added  feature  this  year  o 
a  miniature  coal  train,  electrically  propelled,  encirc  - 
ing  the  grass-covered  area. 


The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  has  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  at  its  Butler  colliery,  near  Pittston,  which  the 
management  closed  down  the  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary  because  of  the  numerous  strikes  called  by  the 
radical  foreign  element.  Finally  the  English-speaking 
miners  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  elected 
a  new  grievance  committee,  composed  of  men  in 
sympathy  with  their  desire  to  work  steadily  instead 
of  quitting  on  every  pretext. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


Roy  O.  Heyser,  of  the  Sevet-Salvry  Co.,  is  visiting 
3  father  in  Florida. 

Elmer  Wierhake,  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Co.,  swung 
ound  the  circle  in  Indiana  last  week. 

Bert  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co., 
ent  several  days  this  week  in  Chicago. 

Robert  H.  McCormack,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co., 
ent  most  of  last  week  in  the  Hazard  coal  district. 

T  B  Thurmate,  of  the  Patterson  Coal  Co.,  Day- 
n(  Ohio,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  in  Cincinnati. 
D.  H.  Jenks,  of  the  Producers  Coal  Co.,  is  con- 
led  to  his  home  with  a  serious  case  of  the  influenza. 
H.  S.  Gay,  of  the  H.  S.  Gay  Coal  &  Coke  C'o.,  Mt. 
ay,  W.  Va.,  was  mingling  in  coal  circles  here  this 

eek. 

Fred  Hall,  of  the  Miami  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  of  Dayton, 
>ent  Monday  looking  after  coal  shipments  in  Cm- 

nnati.  .  .  , 

Edward  Neville  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
ientenia  Coal  Co.  and  will  have  charge  of  sales  in 


Indiana.  . 

M  F.  McDermott,  formerly  with  the  Tuttle  Coa 
Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Boone  Coal 
Sales  Co. 

H  K.  Howard,  resident  manager  for  the  Ogle  Coa 
Co.,  visited  the  Hazard,  Harlan  and  adjoining  coal 
districts  last  week. 


The  Old  Dominion  Coal  Co.  is  to  occupy  the  offices 
in  the  Dixie  Terminal  building  to  be  vacated  by  C. 
M.  Moderwell  &  Co. 

G  W  Neekamp,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  secretary  of  the 
Big  Sandy  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  visitor  on  Monday. 

Clinton  H.  Fisher,  of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.,  made  a  business  trip  to  the  Hazard  district  of 
Kentucky  for  his  company  last  week. 

W.  E.  Darnaby  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co.  and  associated  himself  with 
Charles  Quillen  in  the  Eagle-Elkorn  Coal  Co. 

Frank  G.  Holyoke  has  resigned  as  traffic  manager 
for  the  Raleigh  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  and  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  will  represent  a  Kentucky  coal 
company. 

Fred  H.  Dunker,  who  has  been  with  the  John  T. 
Hesser  Coal  Co.  for  some  years  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  manager  of  the  Western  Coal  Co., 
effective  March  1. 

Edward  Wilson,  president,  and  Louis  Kelley,  sales 
manager,  of  the  International  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  were  conferring  with  Cincinnati  coal  oper¬ 
ators  here  on  Monday. 

R.  C.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  resident  manager  for  the 
Carter  Coal  Co.  at  Cincinnati  until  that  company  was 
absorbed  by  the  Consolidation,  is  to  become  sales 
manager  of  the  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  on 
March  1. 

Joseph  H.  Bristow,  until  recently  in  charge  of  the 
coal  department  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.  has  an¬ 


nounced  to  his  many  friends  in  the  trade  that  he  will 
begin  a  coal  jobbing  business  on  March  1st,  with 
offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  building. 

Col.  Tom  Morgan,  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co.,  D.  H. 
Pritchard  and  Samuel  McLaughlin,  of  the  Virginia 
Fuel  C'o.,  J.  T.  Hatfield,  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co., 
and  E.  L.  Douglas,  of  the  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks 
Co.  were  among  the  Cincinnati  coaj  operators  who 
participated  in  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  Hazard  Coal  Operators’  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette,  at  Lexington,  Ky..  last  Friday. 

Ray  M.  O’Connell,  formerly  of  the  Western  Coal 
Co.,  has  bought  an  interest  in  the  Southwestern  Coal 
Co.  and  has  been  made  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Robert  S.  Magee  continues  as  president  in  the  or- 
organized  company.  Mr.  O’Connell  is  a  young  man 
but  has  already  had  a  successful  career  in  the  coal 
business  and  has  a  large  personal  following  among 
buyers. 

In  the  federal  district  court  in  this  city,  Judge  John 
Weld  Peck,  last  week  dismissed  a  suit  of  the  Big 
Run  Coal  Co.  against  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.  for 
$16,000  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  company  did 
not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands  and  therefore 
were  not  entitled  to  relief  in  equity.  The  claim  of 
the  Big  Run  Co.  was  based  on  a  private  agreement 
whereby  the  president  of  the  company,  who  was  al¬ 
most  its  sole  owner,  was  to  receive  personally  7Vi 
cents  on  each  ton  of  coal  moved,  which  he  believes 
would  have  given  his  concern  that  much  more  than 
the  price  fixed  by  the  government.  This,  however,1 
was  not  true.  The  case  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  Cincinnati. 
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COLLECTING  RAIL  CLAIMS 


Chicago  Association  Tells  Members  Best  Way 
to  Answer  Refusal  to  Pay. 

.The  transportation  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Association  finds  that 
many  members  have  been  losing  money  through  their 
laxity  in  prosecuting  shortage  claims,  especially  those 
based  on  wagon  weights  at  destination. 

To  assist  in  the  collection  of  these  claims  the  com¬ 
mittee  advises  them  to  make  use  of  a  form  letter  it 
has  prepared.  Of  course  this  may  have  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  some  cases,  but  it  affords  a  good  guide  to  any 
one  answering  the  stereotyped  railroad  argument 
against  paying  a  claim. 

The  Claim  Agent’s  Defense. 

Usually  the  claimant  receives  a  letter  from  the 
railroad  claim  agent  reading  about  as  follows: 

“Regarding  your  claim- - covering  alleged 

loss  of  coal : 

“We  have  conducted  a  thorough  investigation  to 
determine  whether  there  were  any  exceptions  to  the 
handling  in  transit  and  same  disclosed  the  fact  that 
car  traveled  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  with¬ 
out  any  rough  handling  and  would  advise  that  claims 
for  loss  of  coal  from  open  cars  cannot  be  paid  un¬ 
less  there  is  other  evidence  of  loss  than  the  difference 
in  weights  between  points  of  origin  and  destination. 

I  note  that  the  destination  weights  were  taken  over 
wagon  scales  and  you  will  appreciate  that  weights 
obtained  in  this  manner  always  result  in  considerable 
variation  when  checked  against  mine  weights. 

“Also  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  shrinkage  due  to  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  natural  waste  to  this  commodity  for  which  car¬ 
riers  are  in  no  way  responsible,  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  your  claim  will  not  permit  favorable 
consideration.” 

Claimant’s  Reply. 

The  committee  advises  the  claimant  to  make  the 
following  reply  to  the  above  alibi : 

‘You  take  the  position  that  car  in  question  traveled 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination  without  any  rough 
handling.  This  particular  contention  of  yours  would 
not  have  any  standing  in  court  because  it  is  unsup¬ 
ported.  Even  if  your  records  do  not  reveal  any 
rough  handling  of  the  car,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  the  car  was  not  handled  roughly. 

“Another  reason  you  advance  for  the  rejection  of 
this  claim  is,  that  the  destination  weights  were  taken 
over  wagon  scales  and  that  weights  obtained  in  that 
manner  always  result  in  variations.  This  argument 
does  not  give  you  any  ground  to  stand  on,  because 
you  have  not  proven  that  the  scales  over  which  the 
coal  was  weighed  were  incorrect,  nor  that  the  weights 
were  not  properly  taken,  neither  can  you  prove  that  if 
there  was  any  variation,  said  variation  was  not  in 
your  favor. 

“You  did  not  provide  railroad  scales  at - 

and  the  best  weighing  facilities  available  were  used. 
To  have  the  car  shipped  out  of  town  to  be  weighed 
over  track  scales  would  have  entailed  additional 
damages,  as  the  coal  contained  in  the  car  was  badly 
needed  upon  arrival. 

“In  your  last  paragraph,  you  infer  that  the  short¬ 
age  of  -  may  have  been  due  to  natural  shrinkage 

waste,  and  evaporation.  This  particular  claim  of 
yours  as  to  ‘natural  waste’  falls  of  its  own  weight,  as 
waste  can  occur  only  in  defective  equipment,  through 
holes,  or  possibly  by  overloading  or  improper  trim¬ 
ming,  and  none  of  these  items  exempt  you,  because, 
under  the  laws  governing  Common  Carriers,  you  are 
required  to  furnish  equipment  which  will  safely  carry 
the  commodity  offered  for  transportation.  If  a  car 
is  overloaded  or  improperly  trimmed  it  is  your  duty 
to  have  the  error  corrected  before  accepting  the  com¬ 
modity  for  transportation. 

“In  reference  to  ‘natural  shrinkage  and  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture’  we  take  the  position  that  you  have 
not  established  a  definite  figure  to  represent  the  aver¬ 
age  loss  resulting  therefrom.  When  you  do  establish 
that  definite  figure  referred  to,  it  will  give  us  the 
right  to  use  that  figure  as  a  basis  for  filing  a  claim 
for  overcharge  in  weight  on  every  car  of  coal  that 
has  been  shipped  over  your  line,  because  you  admit 


that  you  have  been  making  a  charge  for  something 
that  you  did  not  transport. 

“Every  phase  of  your  argument  is  based  on  theory, 
and  you  cannot  say  that  this  car  was  not  robbed  in 
transit  unless  you  can  produce  witnesses  who  had 
this  car  under  personal  observation  every  minute  of 
the  time  while  it  was  in  transit. 

“Against  your  theories  and  suppositions  we  are 

producing  a  Bill  of  Lading,  showing  that  -  lbs. 

were  placed  on  the  car  in  question  at  point  of  origin ; 
also  a  sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  entire 
contents  of  the  car  were  weighed  carefully,  which 

develop  the  fact  that  the  car  contained  only  -  ibs. 

upon  its  arrival  at  destination.” 


Kenyon  Bill  Under  Fire. 

The  Kenyon  bill,  creating  a  Federal  board  to  ad¬ 
judicate  labor  disputes  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
was  attacked  by  Representative  Goodykoontz,  of  West 
Virginia,  a  few  days  ago.  “The  bill,”  he  said,  ‘is  a 
kind  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  Constitution  and 
code  of  laws,  all  combined  into  one  instrument,  and 
saturated  throughout  with  the  spirit  of  that  school  of 
statesmen  who  believe  in  paternalism. 

“The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  nine  members  of 
the  board  a  salary  of  $10,000  each,  and  for  the  sec¬ 
retary  $5,000,  and  for  all  these  traveling  expenses, 
but  the  main  expense  is  in  relation  to  ‘employes  and 
agents’  and  other  things  without  limit,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  there  will  follow  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  public,  made  necessary  in  furnishing 
‘data  and  information’  and  the  doing  of  other  things, 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  board. 

“Having  before  our  eyes  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  object 
lessons,  I  gravely  doubt  if  Congress  will  be  eager  to 
extend  the  system  so  as  to  cover  the  coal  mining 
industry.” 


A  Matter  of  Comparison. 

It  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  general  utilization 
of  motor  trucks  in  certain  districts,  instead  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  tends  to  give  dealers  at 
times  the  impression  that  they  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  they  should,  whereas  the  tonnage  record 
of  their  yard  actually  shows  up  pretty  well. 

In  buying  trucks  it  is  the  general  tendency  to 
overdo  matters  to  a  certain  extent.  One  is  apt  to 
take  up  the  proposition  in  a  spirit  of  optimism, 
and  while  three  trucks  would  probably  be  able 
to  deliver  all  the  coal  that  a  certain  number  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles  have  heretofore  delivered, 
there  is  often  the  desire  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  buy  a  fourth  truck  to  guard  against  break¬ 
downs  and  other  features  that  might  cause  delay. 

Lienee  when  there  is  one  of  the  trucks  standing 
idle  there  is  somewhat  of  a  mental  reservation  as 
to  business  being  25  per  cent  less  than  it  ought 
to  be,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  just  as  much 
coal  as  ever  is  moving. 


One  Company’s  Publicity  Plans. 

“Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  will  reward  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  is  the  expressed  contention  of  the  Southern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  business  experts  that  “advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  the  last  item  of  operating  cost  to  be 
cut  in  the  1922  budget.” 

The  company  now  is  working  out  plans  to  ad¬ 
vertise  widely  its  coal,  service  and  prices  to  the  trade, 
using  as  its  slogan  and  standard  for  the  year,  “Bet¬ 
ter  Coal  and  Service  for  Less  Money.” 

“We  are  going  even  further  than  this,”  J.  R. 
Williams  advertising  manager,  said.  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  help  our  retail  customers  to  advertise  by  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  ready-made  ads  and  cuts  to  run 
in  newspapers.  Copy  and  cuts  also  can  be  used  for 
circulars,  blotters,  handbills  and  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Reflected  by  this  policy  of  “going  out  to  meet 
business,  officials  of  the  company  said  that  despite 
the  fact  that  the  coal  production  of  1921  was  more 
than  a  hundred  million  tons  under  what  might  be 
termed  an  average  year,  their  sales  records  were  far 
in  the  lead  of  those  in  1920. 
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RIDING  THE  RODS 


Comment  on  Those  Who  Are  Letting  Others 
Bear  Burden  of  Day. 

A  reader  interested  in  association  affairs  recently 
wrote  us,  as  follows  : 

"Last  summer,  when  the  convention  season  was 
under  full  headway,  there  was  considerable  heard 
relative  to  those  selfish  or  penurious  folks  who  were 
Riding  the  Rods,’  as  the  speakers  put  it,  and  steal¬ 
ing  a  ride  on  the  train  of  progress  by  getting  the 
benefit  of  association  work  without  contributing  to¬ 
ward  the  expense  thereof. 

Comment  along  this  line  has  died  down  somewhat 
of  late,  as  the  1921  conventions  are  nearly  all  far  in 
the  background  now,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of 
those  who  might  be  called  ‘Commercial  Hoboes,’  who 
should  receive  consideration  in  this  respect;  concerns 
that  are  not  doing  their  share  in  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  trade  organizations  and  are  generally 
more  careful  of  their  money,  more  close  in  their  ex¬ 
penditures,  than  the  business  conditions  of  the  day 
justify. 

It  may  be  all  right  from  one  standpoint — the  hobo 
who  can  steal  a  ride  and  get  away  with  it — but  there 
is  always  the  chance  of  being  kicked  off  by  a  brake- 
man  with  a  No.  10  boot,  and  some  concerns,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  are  doing  nothing  to  increase  their 
popularity,  nowadays.” 

Dealer  Thinks  Well  of  It. 

As  the  points  made  were  presented  in  a  decidedly 
sharp  form  we  thought  it  in  order  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  a  prominent  retailer  before  putting  the  matter  in 
type,  submitting  it  to  him  in  the  following  words: 

“I  wonder  if  you  think  the  comment  relative  to 
Commercial  Hoboes’  embraced  in  matter  on  en¬ 
closed  sheet,  seems  to  be  in  order,  or  is  it  a  fact 
that  a  lot  of  these  folks  of  whom  complaint  is  made 
are  such  hard-shell  propositions  that  it  was  wrong  to 
expect  anything  of  them  in  the  first  place? 

As  we  frequently  say,  there  is  no  use  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree,  and  there  is  a  question  as  to  just  how 
much  any  proposition  or  any  person  can  get  out  of 
those  who  like  to  ride  the  rods. 

“Certainly  no  investment  project,  howevei,  meritor¬ 
ious  it  is,  would  gain  much  support  from  those  who 
in  real  life  are  actually  riding  the  rods.  Is  it  the 
same  way  with  those  who  are  figuratively  riding  the 
rods  ?” 

A  Chance  to  Reach  Stragglers. 

The  letter  sent  by  him  in  reply  reads  as  follows : 
Like  the  man  in  Dickens.  ‘These  are  my  senti¬ 
ments  too.’  I  refer  to  the  enclosed  for  I  think  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  trying  to  get  the  close  wads 
to  loosen  up  enough  on  both  membership  and  sub¬ 
scription  for  trade  papers. 

“Like  the  minister*  that  preaches  to  the  faithful, 
'Come  to  Church’  the  injunction  does  not  reach  the 
golf  players  and  auto  fiends  but  in  your  journal  it 
might  touch  the  conscience  of  some  straggler  for  they 
are  often  borrowers  and  they  like  the  other  fellow  to 
pay  for  the  paper  they  want  to  glean  some  of  the 
news  from.  Billy  Sunday  sings,  ‘The  vilest  sinner 
may  return’  so  let’s  ‘Hope  On,  Hope  Ever.’” 


They  Stand  Firm. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  many  concerns  stand 
firm  and  strong  in  the  ranks  of  coal  trade  adver¬ 
tisers,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  have 
frightened  out  some  of  the  more  mercurial  interests. 

Certainly  a  concern  adds  to  its  prestige  by  flying 
their  flag  in  such  times  as  the  present,  as  mentioned 
under  the  heading  “Our  Stonewall  Brigade,”  in  issue 
of  December  24th,  page  666.  The  Journal  has  a 
splendid  array  of  substantial  patrons  whose  names 
may  well  attract  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
trade  at  this  time;  houses  that  show  they  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  the  means  by  which 
to  back  them  up. 


Cleveland  has  been  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress,  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  October  9th- 
14th,  1922. 
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anthracite  operators  meet 


Confer  at  Atlantic  City  Over  Coming  Wage 
Negotiations  With  Miners. 

A  meeting  of  the  anthracite  operators’  policy  com¬ 
mittee  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Traymore  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  to  discuss  the  labor  situation  and  de¬ 
cide  on  a  wage  policy.  There  was  of  course  no  divi¬ 
sion  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  wage  reduc¬ 
tion,  but  opinion  has  not  crystallized  as  to  how  much 
of  a  cut  the  miners  should  be  asked  to  accept.  Other 
questions  also  had  to  be  considered  before  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  union  officials  are  entered  upon. 

The  date  of  the  first  meeting  between  the  two 
scale  committees  has  not  been  fixed  as  yet.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Indianapolis  convention, 
Secretary  Gorman  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  was 
asked  by  the  U.  M.  W.  to  act  as  an  intermediary  in 
arranging  for  a  joint  conference  with  the  operators. 
It  is  believed  that  the  two  sides  will  get  together 
early  in  March,  possibly  before  the  end  of  next  week. 

The  position  of  anthracite  operators  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  authorized  statement  by  the  general 
policies  committee: 

“Statements  by  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  tend  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
anthracite  operators  have  refused  to  enter  a  joint 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  mine  workers 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  wage  contract 
to  replace  that  which  expires  March  31. 

“This  is  not  the  case.  There  has  as  yet  been  no 
request  made  of  the  anthracite  operators  to  meet 
with  the  mine  workers.  The  operators  understand 
that  such  a  request  has  been  authorized  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  be  made  through  James  A. 
Gorman,  secretary  of  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board. 
On  receipt  by  the  operators  of  such  a  request  a  joint 
conference  will  be  arranged. 


Fairmont  Notes. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Brady  Coal  Corporation, 
went  to  Baltimore  recently  on  business. 

The  Betty  mine  of  the  Stone  Scott  Coal  Co.  near 
Tucker  station  resumed  work  within  the  past  week. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Watson,  president  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York  City. 

Business  conditions  in  Logan  County  are  said  to  be 
favorable  and  that  in  some  mines  as  many  as  fifty 
men  are  needed  at  some  mines. 

George  S.  Connell,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  of  the  Pitts- 
mouth  Coal  and  Buttermore  interests,  visited  the 
company’s  mines  at  Beechwood  recently. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president:  Brooks  Fleming, 
Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president,  and  F.  C.  Davis,  as¬ 
sistant  purchasing  agent,  Consolidation  Coal  Co„  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  concern’s  newly  acquired  coal  fields 
in  southern  West  Virginia. 

The  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$100  to  the  high  school  scholar  of  Marion  County 
who  can  write  the  best  essay  on  “Finding  markets 
for  American  products  or  American  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion.” 


Retail  Trade  at  Syracuse. 

A  Syracuse  dealer  writes : 

From  what  I  am  able  to  gather,  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  coal  around  15  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent.  This  condition  we  believe  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  many  out  of 
work  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  double  up 
and  heat  only  those  rooms  that  are  absolutely  neces- 

sary.  .  , 

We  are  not  at  this  time  carrying  a  very  heavy 

stock  of  coal  and  do  not  anticipate  doing  so,  as  we 
believe  the  strike  will  be  settled  not  later  than 
August  1st.  The  consuming  public  are  looking  for 
and  in  fact  anticipating  cheaper  coal  this  coming 
year.  We  believe  that  the  operators  are  taking  the 
right  stand  in  asking  a  20  per  cent  or  30  per  cent 
reduction, in  labor  costs. 


Morgantown  Notes 


Paul  H.  Keener,  Metropolitan  Coal  Company,  was 
in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

R.  R.  McFall,  Southern  Fuel  Co.,  has  returned  from 
a  business  trip  to  Detroit. 

The  Irona  Coal  Co.,  King  wood,  has  started  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  non-union  basis. 

S.  F.  Elkins,  Elkins  Fuel  Corporation,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Detroit. 

Samuel  Pursglove,  Cleveland  &  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Morgantown  last  week. 

F.  E.  Williams,  of  the  Peck  Run  Coal  Co.,  Buck- 
hannon,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Tuesday. 

Col.  C.  C.  Pierce,  of  the  Preston  Coal  Co.,  King- 
wood,  is  on  business  to  Cumberland,  Md. 

O.  W.  Rider,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  McVicker  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  in  Morgantown  last  week. 

P.  H.  Keener,  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  is  out  again 
after  having  been  ill  with  an  attack  of  flu. 

Charles  Craig,  of  the  Craig  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Kingwood,  was  in  Morgantown  on  Saturday. 

C.  M.  Lyons,  of  the  Equitable  Coal  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

George  Rodgers,  of  the  Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co.,  is 
home  from  Ohio  and  brought  the  "flu’’  back  with 
him. 

|.  A.  Arbogast,  of  the  Heather  Run  Coal  C'o., 
Kingwood,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  Akron,  0.,  this 
week. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

Ollie  Barnard,  general  manager  of  the  Craig  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Kingswood,  who  was  ill  with  the  “flu,”  is 
able  to  be  about  again. 

The  Alden  mine  of  the  Corrado  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of 
Connellsville,  resumed  operation  at  Hoard,  Monon¬ 
galia  County,  last  week. 

Morgantown  coal  men  who  recently  took  the  Lodge 
of  Perfection  degrees  in  Morgantown  are :  E.  E. 
Madeira  and  J.  B.  Benson,  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co. ;  C.  J.  Spencer,  Kingwood,  Lucky  Jack  Coal 
Co.  and  C.  E.  Gadd,  of  the  Gadd-Shaw  Fuel  Co.  A. 
C.  Kearns,  a  coal  operator,  of  Independence,  W.  Va., 
was  a  visitor  at  the  meeting. 

America’s  “Triple  Alliance. 

An  alliance  which  appears  formidable  on  paper  but 
may  not  amount  to  much  was  formed  at  Chicago 
this  week  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  various 
railroad  unions  and  the  International  Association  of 
Longshoremen.  These  organizations  are  said  to  have 
a  membership  of  approximately  2,000.000. 

A  similar  association  of  these  three  classes  of 
workers  in  Great  Britain— the  so-called  triple  al- 
liance— failed  to  hold  together  two  years  ago  when  a 
general  strike  was  proposed.  Later  the  miners,  fail-, 
fng  to  get  the  hoped-for  support  from  the  railroad 
men  and  dock  workers,  struck  by  themselves  and  lost. 
In  England  the  unions  are  stronger  than  they  are 
here,  and  if  the  miners  over  there  could  not  enlist  the 
active  support  of  the  other  workers,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  such  a  move  would  be  successful  on  this 
side. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  railroad  men 
are  working  under  agreements  or  decisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Board  which  they  could  not  ignore, 
in  order  to  take  part  in  a  sympathetic  strike,  without 
a  breach  of  faith  that  would  put  them  in  a  decidedly 
bad  light.  They  would  have  the  Government  as  well 
as  the*  public  against  them,  for,  having  created  the 
Labor  Board,  the  Government  is  bound  to  back  up 
its  authority. 

Of  course  the  U.  M.  W.  leaders  disclaim  any  idea 
of  trying  to  get  the  railroad  men  to  take  part  in  a 
sympathetic  strike,  but,  if  that  is  true,  what  do  they 
hope  to  accomplish?  Perhaps  they  realize  that  the 
railroad  men  will  not  back  them  up  to  that  extent, 
but  may  possibly  be  persuaded  not  to  handle  non¬ 
union  coal  when  the  union  mines  are  tied  up. 


WORLD’S  COAL  OUTPUT 


France  and  Germany  Only  Countries  Showing 
Increase  Last  Year. 

The  world’s  production  of  coal  in  1921  dropped 
back  to  the  level  of  1909.  From  reports  so  far  re¬ 
ceived,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  esti¬ 
mates  the  total  output  at  approximately  1,100,000,000 
metric  tons.  This  figure  is  subject  to  material  re¬ 
vision  as  more  complete  returns  are  available. 

In  comparison  with  the  feverish  year  1920,  the 
year  just  closed  shows  a  decrease  of  more  than  200,- 
000,000  tons.  The  chief  factors  in  the  decrease  were 
the  British  miners’  strike,  which  lasted  from  April 
to  June,  and — more  important — a  world-wide  in¬ 
dustrial  depression. 

Of  the  major  coal-producing  nations,  France  and 
Germany  were  the  only  ones  to  show  an  increase. 
Progress  in  restoring  the  ruined  mines  of  F  ranee 
is  indicated  by  the  steady  increase*  in  output  of  the 
past  three  years.  In  1919,  22,000,000  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced;  in  1920,  25,000,000;  in  1921,  approximately 
29,000,000.  A  further  increase  of  12,000,000  tons, 
however,  would  be  necessary  to  bring  French  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  the  level  of  1913. 

German  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  also  still 
far  below  the  pre-war  level,  although  an  increase 
was  effected  in  1921  as  against  1920..  German  pro¬ 
duction  of  lignite  in  1921  reached  the  highest  point 
ever  attained.  The  estimated  output  of  120,000,000 
tons  is  an  increase  of  33,000,000  tons  over  the  last 
year  before  the  war. 

The  proportion  contributed  by  the  United  States 
was  40.9  per  cent,  a  larger  share  than  in  the  years 
before  the  European  war,  but  the  smallest  in  any 
year  since  1916. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  W.  I.  Whiteside 
of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Mineral  Reserves,  pre¬ 
sents  the  information  received  by  the  Geological 
Survey  up  to  February  15,  1922: 


(In  metric  tons  of  2,204,622  lbs.) 


Country 

1920 

1921 

Australia  . 

13,176,426 

a/ 

Belgium  . 

22,388,770 

21,807,160 

British  India  . 

17,356,889 

a/ 

Canada  . 

15,088,175 

13,300,000 

China  . 

19,500,000 

af 

Czechoslovakia  . 

31,086,479 

a/ 

France  . 

25,300,000 

29,000,000 

Germany — Coal  . 

fr/140,757,433 

h/ 145 ,400 ,000 

Lignite  . 

111,634,000 

120,000,000 

Japan  . 

29,245,384 

a/ 

Union  of  South  Africa 

11,181,846 

c/9,400,000 

United  Kingdom  . 

233,216,071 

166,992,000 

United  States  . 

586,000,000 

448,600,000 

Other  countries  . 

49,068,527 

a/ 

Totals  . 

1,305,000,000 

1,100,000,000 

(a)  Estimate  included  in  total,  (b)  Includes  Saar 
and  Upper  Silesia,  (c)  Estimated  from  11  months’ 
production. 


Better  Outlook  at  Paterson. 

A  letter  from  a  trade  source  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
states : 

The  volume  of  retail  coal  business  in  this  city  is 
considerably  below  the  normal,  tonnages  being  propor¬ 
tionately  20  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  year. 

Tire  industrial  situation  here  has  been  bad;  the 
silk  and  machine  trades  having  suffered  a  long  period 
of  depression,  with  serious  diminution  in  tonnage 
consumed. 

Most  of  the  retailers  are  carrying  fairly  heavy 
stocks,  in  view  of  the  prospective  suspension  on  April 
1st.  There  is  a  very  definite  opinion  that  the  present 
rates  for  both  steam  and  domestic  coal  are  too  high, 
and  that  both  mining  and  freight  rates  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  price  that  would  meet  the  popular  demand 
for  cheaper  coal. 

Weather  and  business  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable  in  this  city  for  the  use  of  any  substitutes 
for  coal,  and  both  coke  and  briquettes  have  been 
practically  ignored  during  the  past  winter. 

Business  conditions  generally,  while  still  very  much 
depressed,  are  taking  on  a  better  aspect  than  at  the 
close  of  1921. 
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SCHULTZ’S  COAL  WAS  “HARD’’ 


Indiana  Judge  Decides  Pennsylvania  Has  No 
Monopoly  of  That  Grade. 

Herman  Schultz,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Inch,  was  recently 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  that  city,  charged  with  fraudulent  advertising.  When 
the  case  came  up  for  trial  he  was  acquitted. 

Schultz  announced  in  the  local  papers  that  he  had 
"hard  coal”  for  sale  at  a  price  much  below  what  other 
dealers  were  charging  for  anthracite.  This  coal,  it 
turned  out,  was  not  Pennsylvania  hard  coal,  but  was 
a  so-called  anthracite  mined  in  Virginia. 

In  handing  down  his  decision  the  judge  said  that 
he  could  not  see  where  the  defendant  could  be  found 
guilty  of  fraudulent  advertising.  He  stated  that  there 
were  various  grades  of  hard  coal  and  that,  although 
the  quality  of  coal  advertised  by  Schultz  may  not 
have  been  high,  he  pointed  out  that  the  defendant  did 
not  go  into  the  qualifications  of  his  fuel,  merely  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  “hard”  coal. 

The  court  further  cited  that  none  of  the  witnesses, 
not  even  those  for  the  prosecution,  had  testified  that 
the  coal  exhibited  in  court  was  not  hard  coal.  The 
county  prosecutor  centered  his  attention  on  trying 
to  prove  that  “hard”  coal  is  generally  understood  to 
come  only  from  Pennsylvania.  Coal  dealers,  however, 
testified  that  hard  coal  is  also  mined  in  Canada, 
Colorado,  Alaska,  the  Southwest,  Virginia-  and  other 
States.  Schultz  testified  his  hard  coal,  which  he  had 
advertised  as  such,  came  from  Virginia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  technicalities  of  the 
case,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  when  a  dealer 
in  Northern  Indiana  advertises  hard  coal,  without 
stating  where  it  comes  from,  the  public  is  led  to 
believe  that  it  is  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  Certainly 
when  this  is  done  the  other  dealers  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  they  are  being  subjected  to  unfair 
competition,  even  if  they  have  no  redress  in  the 
courts.  i 


Pool  Changes  at  Newport  News. 

Owing  to  the  recent  statement  given  wide  publicity 
that  the  closing  of  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange 
marks  the  discontinuance  of  the  last  of  the  coal  ex¬ 
changes  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Newport  News  Coal  Exchange, 
Tnc.  (which  was  the  first  exchange  organized  at 
Hampton  Roads  after  the  liquidation  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange),  is  still  a  going  concern. 

Because  of  the  urgent  requests  of  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  directors  have  not  only  decided  that  the 
exchange  shall  continue,  but  have  made  definite  plans 
for  furthering  its  activities  and  usefulness  in  the 
interest  of  the  tidewater  coal  trade. 

A  revised  classification  is  now  with  the  printer  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  March  1st.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  new  classification,  aside  from 
bringing  the  classification  of  the  mines  up-to-date, 
is  expansion  of  the  present  pools  by  establishing 
Pools  15,  16,  36,  37,  45  and  46. 

The  purpose  of  these  new  pools  is  to  bring  about 
a  refinement  of  the  grades  of  coal  by  selecting  the 
mines  producing  by  quality  and  preparation  the 
highest  grades  and  putting  them  into  these  new  pools. 

This  tends  to  stabilization  of  the  quality  '  of  the 
steam,  gas  and  by-product  coal  pools  of  the  Kanawha 
and  Logan  fields. 

The  full  inspection  force  of  the  exchange  will  be 
maintained,  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  piers. 


We  notice  that  Burns  Brothers  follow  the  policy 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  American  Locomotive  Co., 
and  certain  other  large  corporations  in  having  divi¬ 
dend  checks  mailed  out  by  a  bank  or  trust  company, 
instead  of  direct  from  the  office  of  the  corporation. 

I  his  may  offer  a  suggestion  to  concerns  that  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  incorporation  of  their  business,  as  it 
affords  relief  from  a  quarterly  job  that  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions  in  most  cases,  something  that 
has  to  be  done  quickly  and  yet  accurately,  and  it  can 
be  handled  very  economically  by  a  bank  or  trust 
company  which  has  an  established  department  for 
such  work. 


WANTS  SALE  CONFIRMED  ELECTRIC  LINE  TROUBLES 


Jersey  Central  Says  It  Accepted  Best  Offer 
for  L.  &  W.  B.  Stock. 


Strangely  Unfortunate  Careers  of  Group  0f 
Great  Public  Utilities. 


The  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  asked 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Philadelphia  to  dismiss 
the  petition  of  two  insurance  companies  that  the 
court  withhold  its  approval  of  the  recent  sale  of 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  stock  to  the  Jackson  E.  Rey¬ 
nolds  syndicate.  Counsel  for  the  railroad  company 
denies  that  the  offer  of  the  Franklin  Securities  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Philadelphia,  was  better  than  that  of  the 
Reynolds  syndicate,  and  gives  the  following  analysis 
of  the  two  offers : 

“The  Franklin  offer  of  $31,920,144  plus  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  interim  addition  to  current  net  assets 
of  $1,968,040  and  the  reserve  for  current  taxes  of 
$1,610,000,  or  $358,040,  remains  less  than  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  bid  of  $31,410,780  plus  minimum  of  interest  at 
6  per  cent  as  tendered  amounting  to  $880,350.  The 
resulting  figures  are  Franklin  $32,278,184;  Reynolds 
$32,291,130. 

"The  offer  of  Reynolds  syndicate  was  preferable 
for  another  reason  in  that  by  its  terms  respondent 
in  lieu  of  a  purchase  price  payment  of  $185  per  share 
might  receive  at  the  option  of  the  Reynolds  syndicate 
from  the  coal  company  a  dividend  of  $35  per  share 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  stock  and  this  in  addition 
to  the  first  instalment  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase 
price,  in  that  event,  of  $150  per  share.  In  fact  the 
sale  was  consummated  on  this  basis,  as  a  result  of 
which  your  respondent  secured  immediate  payment  of 
$11,036,220  in  cash  compared  with  $6,384,029  which 
is  20  per  cent  of  the  consideration  mentioned  in  the 
offer  of  Franklin  Securities  Corporation  taken  at 
$31,920,144.” 

Moreover,  the  railroad  contends  it  transferred 
stock  to  persons  who  included  the  president  and 
many  of  the  operating  officials  and  employes  of  coal 
company  familiar  with  its  property  and  business, 
and  who  are  capable  of  conducting  the  business  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  in  a  way  to  furnish  traffic  to  railroad 
in  undiminished  or  increasing  volume. 


Always  Competition. 

Relative  to  opposition,  competition  and  so  forth, 
we  may  bring  out  appropriately  the  fact  that  even 
the  great  statesmen,  to  whom  all  of  today  pay  honor, 
had  troublesome  political  careers.  While  Washington 
encountered  no  opposition  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  most  pointed 
criticism  before  and  after  election,  as  well  as  during 
his  administration. 

We  might  allude  also  to  the  close  contests  in 
which  other  great  men  were  obliged  to  contend  in 
order  to  secure  political  preferment;  noting  also 
that  Greeley  and  McClellan,  while  making  very  poor 
showings  in  the  electoral  college,  polled  large  popular 
votes  in  the  campaigns  on  their  behalf,  which  were 
conducted  with  much  vigor,  accompanied  by  acri¬ 
monious  discussion  and  criticism  of  their  opponents. 

It  is  worth  while  to  think  of  such  matters  when 
one  finds  that  there  are  other  Richmonds  in  the  field 
and  that  some  interest  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
more  or  less  truthful  assertion  that  competition  is 
the  life  of  trade. 


New  Scale  in  Preston  County. 

The  coal  operators  of  Preston  County,  W.  Va., 
met  at  Kingwood  recently  and  adopted  the  following 


wage  scale: 

Pick  mining— Headings  . 60-.65  per  ton 

Pmk  mining— Rooms  .  .55  per  ton 

Drivers,  per  day  of  8  hours .  3.00 

Trackmen,  per  day  of  8  hours .  3.00 

Motormen,  per  day  of  8  hours .  3.12 

Blacksmith,  per  day  of  8  hours .  3.75 

Engineers,  per  day  of  8  hours .  3.24 

Firemen,  per  day  of  8  hours .  3.12 

Trappers,  per  day  of  8  hours .  1.75 

Dumpers,  per  day  of  8  hours .  3.00 

Trimmers,  per  day  of  8  hours .  2.50 

Inside  labor,  per  day  of  8  hours .  2.80 

Outside 

labor,  per  day  of  8  hours .  2.50 


,  r  ’  .  °  “ manway,  one  of  the 

best  of  the  mterurban  lines  at  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
struction  a  number  of  years  ago,  brings  out  the  fact 
once  more,  that  almost  without  exception,  electric 
railroads  constructed  as  new  enterprises  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  operation  of  certain  established 
lines  by  electricity  instead  of  steam  or  horse-power 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  some  cases 
mt  new  electric  lines  have  proved  to  be  trouble-’ 
makers  for  investors. 


certain  very  definite  items,  such  as  increased  wages 
and  supplies  during  the  war  period— items  offset  in 
arge  measure,  at  least,  by  increased  fares  outside  of 
New  'i  ork— there  are  other  reasons  not  so  apparent 
to  the  public,  such  as  high  cost  of  building  by  favored 
contractors  and  promoters  who  undertook  to  get 
quick  profits  from  the  proposition  by  padding  the 
construction  account. 

I  hen,  too,  cost  of  regular  maintenance  apparently 
exceeded  all  early  estimates,  and  money  was  paid 
out  in  interest  and  dividends,  honestly  enough  in 
many  cases  no  doubt,  which  should  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  depreciation  account.  And  an  en¬ 
gineer  tells  us  that  there  was  a  factor  that  might 
be  termed,  arbitrary  obsolescence. 


It  is  an.  old  story  that  advances  are  rapid  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  and  some  interests  have  been  too 
quick  to  surmise  that  certain  new  features  were 
practical  improvements.  They  might  be  theoretical 
improvements,  and  even  prove  economical  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  but  often  the  economy  has  not  worked  out 
in  practice. 

Engineers  are  prone  to  suggest  the  expenditure  of 
a  million  dollars  to  effect  a  saving  of  60  or  70 
thousand  dollars,  figuring  that  if  the' money  costs 
about  five  or  six  per  cent  there  will  be  a  margin  on 
the  safe  side.  But  if  the  saving  is  only  20  or  30 
thousand  dollars,  perhaps  less,  the  enterprise  has  a 
bigger  load  than  ever  to  carry  after  the  expenditure 
of  a  million.  And  so  it  has  proved  in  the  case  of 
many  electric  roads.  After  it  has  been  assumed  that 
certain  equipment  is  obsolete  and  it  has  been  replaced 
it  has  been,  found  that  the  results  failed  to  come  up 
to  expectations. 

Altogether  the  history  of  electric  roads  is  a  sad 
story,  automobile  transportation  having  been  developed 
m  recent  years  under  private  or  public  auspices  to 
take  away  practically  all  of  the  better  features  of  in- 
terurban  traffic  by  electric  cars. 


Who  Stole  the  Dog? 

There  is  so  much  put  forth  by  some  more  or  less 
inexperienced  folks  as  to  the  way  to  do  business  that 
sometimes  it  is  interesting  to  note  where  the  policy 
proposed  by  amateurs  falls  flat. 

One  feature  that  has  been  played  up  by  certain 
writers  is  to  cultivate  and  appreciate  any  fads  that 
may  appear  to  interest  one’s  prospects. 

We  recently  read  of  a  salesman  who  noticed  that 
his  prospect  seemed  to  be  interested  in  a  nondescript 
sort  of  dog,  and  consequently  the  attractiveness  and 
other  alleged  merits  of  the  canine  were  expatiated 
on  in  good  form. 

It  was  thought  that  a  favorable  impression  had 
been  made,  but  when  on  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent 
visit  to  town  the  dog  was  missing,  the  salesman 
found  he  himself  was  trailed  by  the  police  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  interrogation,  it  developing  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  had  ever  seen  any  good  points  in  the 
animal,  and  subsequently,  it  was  surmised,  he  might 
have  annexed  it. 


The  output  of  coal  on  Vancouver  Island  for  the 
>ear  1921  was  1,633,500  tons,  a  decrease  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  amounting  to  64.754  tons 
The  decrease  in  the  output  is  attributed  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  demand,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions,  but  more  especially  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  American  fuel  oil. 
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Weber  -McLoughlin  Company’s  Downtown  Plant. 

Concrete  Pocket  at  30th  Street  and  North  River,  Embodying  Modern  Ideas  of 
Construction  and  Equipment,  Completes  Its  First  Year. 


The  Weber-McLoughlin  Co.,  well-known  coal 
dealers  of  this  city,  who  have  been  established  for 
the  past  18  years  and  now  rank  among  the  largest 
retail  distributors  of  Greater  New  York,  .found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  increased 
business  efficiently,  to  add  another  coal-handling  and 
distributing  plant  to  their  general  business.  _ 

After  serious  consideration  as  to  location,  they 
finally  decided  to  open  a  downtown  branch  on  the 
lower  west  side— 30th  street  and  North  River— mak¬ 
ing  in  all  three  separate  and  complete  plants.  Their 
main  office  and  plant  is  located  at  132nd  street  and 
the  North  River,  a  branch  at  215th  street  and  the 
Harlem  River,  and  the  above  downtown  branch  at 
30th  street  and  North  River,  which  has  been  in  full 
operation  for  the  past  year. 

Having  decided  on  the  location  they  leased  from 
the  city  the  bulkhead  and  adjoining  upland,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  northerly  line  ofi  W  est  30th  street  for 


Weber-McLoughlin  Plant  Foot  of  West  30th 
Street,  New  York 

:  a  distance  of  178  feet  to  the  southerly  side  of  the 

pier  at  the  foot  of  West  31st  street. 

!  The  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by,  and 
the  contract  awarded  to,  the  General  Contracting  & 
Engineering  Co.,  cf  40  Rector  street,  New  York,  the 
firm  who  designed  and  erected  their  132nd  street  and 
Harlem  River  plants. 

The  foundations,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  bulk¬ 
head  wall,  consisted  of  driving  yellow'  pine  piles  50 
to  60  feet  long,  cut  off  at  low  water,  and  capped  with 
!  heavy  continuous  reinforced  concrete  footings.  The 
out-shore  line  of  columns  were  placed  directly  on 
[  the  existing  concrete  and  granite  bulkhead  wall,  to¬ 
gether  making  a  permanent  foundation. 

The  supporting  structure  is  known  as  the  beam 
?  and  girder  system,  consisting  of  reinforced  concrete 
supported  on  massive  round  columns  constructed 
in  the  usual  manner  with  stationary  forms. 


The  pocket  proper  consists  of  four  cylindrical  bins, 

25  feet  in  diameter,  together  with  one  inner  space 
bin,  making  in  all  five  separate  bins  40  feet  high,  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  and  having  a 
capacity  of  2,000  tons. 

The  moving-form  method  was  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bin  walls.  The  bins  were  poured  simul¬ 
taneously  for  the  full  height  of  40  feet.  It  took  five 
days  of  two  eight-hour  shifts  to  complete  this  unit. 
The  forms  were  then  removed  and  the  construction 
of  the  tower  started  inside  of  ten  days  after  the  bins 
were  topped  off. 

The  advantage  of  the  moving-form  construction, 
outside  of  the  saving  in  both  labor  and  material  and 
reduction  in  cost  per  ton  storage  under  stationary 
form  construction,  is  that  the  bins  are  monolithic 
and  waterproof.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  construction 
joints  and  unsightly  streaks  caused  by  the  handling 
of  wet  coal  are  eliminated. 

The  tower,  together  with  coal  handling  machinery, 
is  located  at  the  top  of  the  bins  and  is  known  as  the 
incline  boom  type,  having  a  hoisting  capacity  of  ap¬ 
proximately  150  tons  per  hour.  A  special  heavy- 
duty  engine  supplies  the  power  to  hoist  the  coal  from 
the  barges  alongside  to  the  receiving  hopper  located 
in  the  tower  approximately  90  feet  above  the  string 
piece. 

Coal  is  conveyed  from  the  hopper  by  means  of 
suitable  chutes,  special  care  being  taken  to  construct 
these  chutes  at  the  proper  angle  to  retard  the  flow 
of  coal  in  order  to  reduce  breakage  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  From  these  chutes  the  coal  is  lowered  to  the 
bottom  jf  the  bins  in  specially  designed  retarding 
ladders.  When  the  coal  reaches  its  resting  place  in 
the  bins,  due  to  this  effective  design,  the  breakage  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Provision  for  Ground  Storage. 

From  the  receiving  hopper,  located  in  the  tower, 
there  is  a  separate  chute,  supported  by  means  of  a 
steel  cable,  extending  to  the  lower  end  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  which  is  used  for  the  ground  storage  of  steam 
sizes  and  reclaimed  by  means  of  electrically  driven 
loading  machinery.  This  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
plant,  as  coal  of  this  kind  can  be  handled  without 
putting  it  through  the  pocket  proper  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  plant  capacity. 

The  headhouse  is  constructed  of  corrugated  iron, 
making  the  whole  plant  practically  fireproof. 

Three  wide  driveways,  under  the  pockets,  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  every  respect  to  the  132nd  street  plant.  Con¬ 
tinuous  dust  bins  are  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
driveways,  and  the  screening  chutes  are  carefully 
located  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  two  or  more  chutes 
simultaneously  in  loading  each  truck.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  load  a  ten-ton  truck  in  a  very  short  time, 
eliminating  any  unnecessary  delays  in  the  yard.  This 
in  itself  is  a  very  important  factor,  as  the  cost  per 
ton-mile  is  reduced  by  getting  the  full  capacity  out 
of  each  truck. 

The  construction  of  the  plant  throughout  was  care¬ 
fully  supervised  by  Louis  S.  Weber,  president  of  the 
company,  and  J.  S.  Hannis,  engineer  of  the  General 
Contracting  &  Engineering  Co. 

The  Weber-McLoughlin  Company  was  organized 
in  1903  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  and  both  Mr. 
Weber  and  Emmett  McLoughlin,  the  secretary,  de¬ 
serve  the  highest  praise  for  building  up  so  large 
and  successful  a  business. 

The  accompanying  photographs  give  a  general  idea 
of  this  modern  and  efficient  coal-handling  plant. 


Recent  mention  in  print  noted  the  73rd  birthday 
of  Terence  V.  Powderly,  formerly  for  many  years 
grand  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Powderly  was  bom  in  Carbondale..  Pa„  January 
22  1849.  For  a  number  of  years  he  resided  in  Scran¬ 
ton  but  now  lives  in  Washington,  where  he  has  held  a 
government  position  for  several  years. 


MINERS’  PAY  SATISFACTORY 


Otherwise  There  Would  Not  Be  So  Many  of 
Them,  Says  Mr.  Penna. 

Commenting  on  certain  statements  made  in  the 
U.  M.  W.  scale  committee’s  report  to  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  convention,  Phil.  H.  Penna,  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators’  Association,  says : 

“The  report  sets  forth  the  present  annual  earnings 
of  miners  are  much  below  a  decent  living  wage.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  mine  workers  who  have  employ¬ 
ment.  The  men  who  are  employed  can,  and  do,  earn 
from  $1,600  to  $3,000  per  annum  as  shown  by  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Federal  Government.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  man  attached  to  an  industry  and 
one  who  insists  on  remaining  attached  and  the  man 
who  is  employed. 

“Our  industry  is  over-manned.  Thousands  of  men 
who  came  into  the  mines  during  times  of  business 
activity  joined  the  union  and  are  enlisted  as  coal  min¬ 
ers,  and  found  the  wages  so  attractive  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  so  inviting  they  refuse  to  leave  it 
for  other  fields  of  employment. 

“The  report  of  the  committee  seems  to  be  based 
upon  a  theory  the  country  owes  every  man  a  living 
and  every  man  who  secures  work  at  a  coal  mine  has 
a  preferred  claim  on  the  industry  for  an  annual  in¬ 
come  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  family  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  services  he  may  or  may  not  ren¬ 
der.  The  operators  are  not  prepared  to  accept  that 
theory  nor  do  they  believe  the  American  people  are. 

“If  there  is  a  joint  convention  held,  Indiana  opera¬ 
tors  will  be  represented,  but  no  operators  in  or  out 
of  the  convention  will  seriously  consider  the  present 
schedule  of  wages.” 


Did  He  Forget? 

Following  publication  of  a  certain  letter  charging 
operators  with  bad  faith  and  breach  of  contract,  the 
Times  published  the  following  communication  from 
our  pen : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

I  note  with  interest  the  letter  from  Ellis  Searles, 
editor  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  Journal,  relative 
to  the  failure  of  the  operators  to  meet  the  miners 
and  alleging  that  this  was  a  breach  of  contract. 

I  wonder  if  it  was  through  oversight  that  Mr. 
Searles  omitted  to  state  the  number  of  times  the 
mine  workers  violated  their  contract  with  great  non¬ 
chalance  when  wages  were  on  the  up-grade  and  they 
could  safely  go  on  strike  for  something  more. 

I  would  also  ask  if  Mr.  Searles  could  point  out  any 
good  reasons  why  the  operators  should  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  mine  workers  now,  in  view  of  their 
inability  and  unwillingness  to  carry  out  contracts  in 
the  past. 

I  might  also  remind  him  of  the  case  still  pending  in 
Judge  Anderson’s  court  at  Indianapolis,  alleging  con¬ 
spiracy  on  account  of  meeting  and  agreeing  with 
mine  workers  in  1919,  in  this  particular  instance 
under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover,  now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  and  then  representing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  another  capacity.  This  case  has  already 
been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
coal  men  concerned. 

F.  W.  Saward, 

Editor  and  General  Manager,  Saward’s  Journal. 
New  York,  Feb.  13,  1922. 


A  Plea  for  Answers. 

A  correspondent  writes:  “I  want  to  compliment 
you  on  your  promptness  in  answering  all  communi¬ 
cations  of  mine.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  so 
with  many  other  people  of  my  acquaintance,  some 
of  them  under  obligations  for  favors  freely  granted 
by  me.  Perhaps  there  are  some  folks  who  think 
they  are  saving  money  when  the  postage  stamp  and 
necessary  envelope  are  not  utilized,  but  perhaps  not 
(he  capitalizes  not).  Hence  there  may  properly  be  a 

question  as  to  the  saving. 

The  unanswered  letter  may  be  almost  as  poweriu 
a  factor  in  stirring  up  misunderstanding  and  other 
trouble  as  the  communication  which  is  sent  off  with¬ 
out  sufficient  consideration. 
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COMMERCIAL  COAL  ANALYSES 


Some  of  the  Mistakes  Most  Frequently  Made 
in  This  Line  of  Work. 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Hubb  Bell,  of  the 
United  States  Testing  Co.,  Inc.,  before  the  Coal 
Trade  Club  of  New  York. 


The  weakest  point  in  the  present  system  of  testing 
coal  is  the  method  of  taking  the  sample  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  analysis.  The  improper  sampling  of 
a  lot  of  coal,  such  as  a  pile,  a  car  or  barge  load,  is 
so  evident  that  it  has  finally  become  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  is  now  realized  to  be  a  very 
important  feature  of  coal  testing.  Poor  sampling  is 
so  general  that  it  has  been  found  in  plants  that  con¬ 
sume  thousands  of  tons  monthly,  in  plants  where  coal 
has  been  bought  on  specification  basis  for  several 
years,  and  in  plants  where  skilled  chemists  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

Those  who  have  considered  the  work  well  done  by 
sending  samples  to  the  best  chemist  available  have 
failed  in  their  object,  unless  they  have  employed  equal 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  so  received. 
The  interpretation  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  coal 
in  general,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  particular  coal  under  discussion, 
and  the  detailed  facts  of  the  preparation  of  the  sam¬ 
ple. 

The  size  of  the  sample  in  the  laboratory  is  of 
necessity  limited  to  about  one  twenty-eighth  of  an 
ounce,  pulverized  to  60  mesh.  This  laboratory  sam¬ 
ple  may  represent  SO  or  500  tons.  When  originally 
taken  it  should  contain  large  pieces  and  fine  coal  in 
their  respective  proportions  as  near  as  possible.  The 
limits  of  variation  permissible  in  a  coal  analysis  are 
narrow,  and  where  the  chances  of  error  are  so  mani¬ 
fold,  as  in  the  sampling  of  coal,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised. 

A  Common  Error. 

The  most  common  errors,  such  as  taking  only  the 
lumps,  or  the  discarding  of  everything  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  size,  will  produce  different  effects  on  coals  of 
different  character,  and  this  is  a  fact  heretofore  al¬ 
most  entirely  overlooked  by  those  in  fuel  testing 
work. 

Heretofore,  whether  coal  has  been  sold  on  analysis 
basis  or  not,  the  collecting  of  the  sample  has  been 
left  entirely  with  the  purchaser,  and  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  part  of  the  work.  Even  today 
there  seems  to  be  no  rule  or  system  followed  in 
collecting  samples.  In  some  cases  a  sample  is  taken 
for  each  carload  delivered,  another  company  may  take 
one  sample  for  a  certain  number  of  tons  delivered, 
still  another,  one  sample  for  every  cargo  received, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  tons  it  contains,  while 
we  find  another  taking  one  sample  to  represent  a  car¬ 
go  of  approximately  5,000  tons. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  tons  one  sample  may  fairly  represent ; 
also  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  original  sample 
shall  be  in  some  definite  proportion  to  the  number  of 
tons  it  represents.  The  variation  in  two  samples  of 
coal  from  the  same  pile  is  often  quite  largely  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  analysis  of  the  lump  and  the 
fine  coal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  proportionate 
parts  of  these  different  sizes  in  each  sample;  especial¬ 
ly  is  this  true  if  the  sample  is  small. 

Average  Results  Safest. 

Since  variation  in  different  samples  does  occur,  the 
average  of  the  greatest  number  of  carefully  taken 
samples  gives  the  most  accurate  figures  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  being  sampled.  If  one  sample 
only  is  taken  the  larger  the  original  sample  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  representative  as  the  chance  of 
error  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  sample  is  increased ; 
likewise  does  the  chance  of  error  decrease  as  the 
number  of  sizes  is  increased,  even  the  coal  being 
sampled  is  uniform  in  quality.  Local  conditions  and 
facilities  to  some  extent  govern  sampling,  but  the 
principal  points  may  be  followed  out  at  any  plant 
whether  the  coal  be  received  by  barge,  railroad  car 
or  wagon. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  very  large  number  of 
producers  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  not  know  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  their  output.  They  have  been  selling 


their  product  for  a  period  of  years,  it  may  be,  and 
so  long  as  the  consumers  accepted  the  coal  and  raised 
no  objection,  they  themselves  saw  no  need  of  having 
analyses.  Perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  cite 
an  example. 

Uncle  Dan’s  Good  Coal. 

At  one  time  I  traveled  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  soliciting  the  commercial  sampling  and  analysis 
of  coal.  The  service  included  my  going  to  the  mines, 
taking  100-pound  samples,  and  giving  the  operators 
complete  information  of  their  product,  including  the 
gas  test  for  by-product  purposes. 

In  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  is  an  operator  of  several 
mines  who  never  had  an  analysis  of  his  coal.  In  many 
other  ways  he  is  an  interesting  character ;  in  fact, 
everyone  calls  him  “Uncle.” 

Salesmen  covering  that  territory  pass  the  word  to 
each  other  that  if  they  tell  “Uncle”  a  story  their 
chance  for  getting  an  order  is  good.  To  me  this 
gentleman  maintained  that  his  coal  was  well  known 
and  therefore  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
valuable  service  I  was  rendering. 

“But,  ’  I  insisted,  “supposing  a  buyer  demanded  be¬ 
fore  placing  his  order  how  many  B.  T.  U.  there  arc 
in  your  coal.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  I  would  tell  him  about  18,000,” 
was  the  reply. 


The  Illinois  Central  Plans. 

We  like  to  see  optimistic  material  in  print,  but  feel 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  opportunity  to 
enlarge  enthusiastically,  as  some  papers  are  prompted 
to  do,  upon  the  announcement  that  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  is  to  spend  fifty  million  dollars  on  improvements, 
if  the  issue  of  that  amount  of  preferred  stock  is 
approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  in 
April.  That  move  cannot  be  considered  much  of  a 
factor  with  regard  to  the  betterment  of  business  in 
general  at  the  present  time. 

In  a  letter  to  the  stockholders  it  is  announced  that 
the  expenditures  are’  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  and  the  high  point  will  probably  not 
be  reached  for  several  years  to  come.  Then,  too, 
the  conditions  are  exceptional. 

The  Illinois  Central,  like  the  New  York  &  Har¬ 
lem,  has  a  wonderful  entrance  to  a  big  city  which 
must  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  and  opera¬ 
tions  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be 
a  menace  or  a  nuisance  to  surrounding  property 
owners.  This  being  the  case,  electric  installation  has 
many  advantages  not  apparent  under  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

Then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Park  Avenue  improve¬ 
ment,  the  Illinois  Central  has  great  possibilities  in 
the  leasing  of  portions  of  its  real  estate  for  improve¬ 
ment  for  purposes  not  interfering  with  railroad 
operations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  original  Harlem 
property  and  the  plottage  added  to  it  by  the  New 

ork  Central,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  high  class 
development,  once  smoke  and  noise  are  eliminated. 

The  South  Side  of  Chicago,  adjacent  to  the  Illinois 
Central  tracks,  was  once  a  fashionable  section,  and 
with  the  improvements  contemplated,  its  prestige  can 
be  restored  to  an  important  extent,  owing  to  its 
nearness  to  the  lake.  So  the  investment  is  all  very 
fine  in  its  way,  but  the  movement  can  scarcely  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  a  great  revival  of  railroad 
building  and  reconstruction  on  a  broad  scale. 


Too  Much  Explaining. 

Relative  to  comment  in  regard  to  consolidation  of 
retail  coal  interests,  one  representative  of  the  public 
raises  an  objection,  stating  that  he  took  his  business 
away  from  a  certain  large  organization  in  the  re¬ 
tail  line  in  another  city  because  every  time  he  called 
up  he  had  to  talk  to  a  different  clerk,  and  although 
an  old  customer  of  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  concern  he  had  to  explain  who  he  was,  where 
he  lived,  what  was  his  place  of  business,  how  coal 
was  to  be  put  in,  whether  it  was  to  be  paid  for  or 
charged,  did  he  have  a  credit  account  and  several 
other  things  along  the  same  lines,  although  previous 
to  consolidation  he  had  always  spoken  to  the  same 
man  and  a  few  words  sufficed  to  transact  the  whole 
affair. 


W.  G.  Ireland  with  Commonwealth. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  reorganization  and 
increase  in  capitalization  by  the  Commonwealth  Fuel 
Co.,  whose  principal  offices  are  in  the  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  branch  offices  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Morgantown 
W.  Va. 

W.  G.  Ireland,  sales  manager  of  the  Jamisori  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  severed  his 
connections  with  that  concern  and  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.  and 
will  be  active  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

The  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.  own  and  operate  a 
mine  in  the  Fairmont  district  and  act  as  sales  agents 
for  many  large  bituminous  coal  producers,  including 
the  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  the  Maryland  Coal 
Co.  of  West  Virginia,  George  Pauli  being  a  director 
in  both  those  companies. 

They  will  continue  to  conduct  a  general  brokerage 
business  in  coal  and  coke,  including  Jamison  72  hour 
foundry  coke,  which  is  now  produced  by  the  Key¬ 
stone  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Commonwealth  Fuel 
Company  is  as  follows :  George  Pauli,  president ;  W. 

G.  Ireland,  vice-president;  J.  P.  Fife,  secretary;  J. 

H.  Roelofs,  treasurer  and  Robert  Dickey,  sales  man¬ 
ager. 


New  York  Retail  Prices. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  prices  charged 
for  stove  coal  by  leading  dealers  in  Manhattan  j 
borough  during  each  month  of  the  past  two  years,  j 
the  figures  being  for  chute  or  sidewalk  delivery: 


1920 

1921 

1922 

January  . 

...  $11.50 

$13.75 

$13.15 

February  . . . 

. ..  11.50 

13.75 

13.15 

Marcli  . 

. . .  1 1  50 

J  13.75  to 

15  th 

]  13.00  to 

31st 

April  . 

. ..  11.50 

13.00 

May  . 

. . .  12.00 

13.10 

June  . 

. . .  12.70 

13.20 

July  . 

. .  .  12.80 

13.30 

August  . 

. . .  12.90 

13.30 

September  . . 

. . .  13.75 

13.30 

October  . 

. ..  13.75 

13.30 

November  . . 

. .  .  13.75 

13.30 

December  . . . 

.  . .  13.75 

13.30 

The  coal  adjustment  authorized  by  Public  Service 
Commission  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co. 
now  figures  out  a  permissible  charge  of  61.1  cents 
per  hundred  kilowatt-hours,  which  is  added  to  the 
established  rate. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Bituminous  Tonnage  Gets  Above  10,000,000 
Mark  for  First  Time  in  Months. 

A  further  increase  of  620,000  tons  carried  bitumin¬ 
ous  production  well  above  the  10,000,000-ton  mark 
during  the  week  ending  February  11th.  Except  for 
the  latter  part  of  October,  when  consumers  were 
stocking  up  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  railroad 
strike,  this  was  the  largest  output  yet  attained  in  the 
coal  year  1921-22,  and  it  exceeded  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  by  about  2,500,000  tons. 

The  soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  1921 : 

, - ; - Net  Tons- - \ 

January"1 21  .  9.184.000 

January  ’8  9,615,000  8,570,000 

February  4  . .  9,706,000  8.132.000 

February  11  . 10.326.000  7.859,000 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  colleries  turned  out  practically  the 
same  tonnage  during  the  week  ending  February  11th 
as  in  the  preceding  week,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation: 

- - Net  Ions - \ 

,  099  l^’ll 

KS  .  1,443,000  1,819,000 

January  28  ! .  1,607,000  1,999,000 

February  4  .  1,811,000  1,985,000 

February  11  .  1.822.000  2.048.000 

\ 

Ualput  for  Coal  Year  lo  Date. 

Below  are  figures  showing  total  anthracite  produc¬ 
tion  in  January  for  the  past  nine  years,  ,al“ '  ** v  °a’l 
nage  mined  from  the  commencement  of  the  several 
cofl  years,  April  1st,  to  the  end  of  the  following 

January  .  Cumulative 

Production 
January  Coal  Year  to 

Production  January  SI 

„  f  Wt  Tons)  (Net  Tons) 

SoUu  ...6,878,000  75,983,000 

9  4  15  . ;;....  6,337,000  77,941,000 

915.16  . 7,649,000  77,950,000 

9  6  7  "  ....  7,672,000  72,235,000 

1Q17  18a  7,270,000  83,496,000 

9  8  19a"  ....7,819,000  82,499,000 

9  9  20  ...7,575,000  77, 556,000 

920  21  7,410,000  74,577,000 

1921-22  6,258,000  71,241,000 

_ (ITYears  of  very  large  washery  production. 


DEATH  OF  W.  R.  POTTS 

Esteemer!  Veteran  of  Anthracite  Trade  Passes 
Away  at  Advanced  Age. 


Boston  Chamber  Warns  Public. 

Boston,  Feb.  23,-The  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  issued  the  past  week  a  lengthy  statemen 
warning  the  public  of  the  gravc  danger  u  wdl 
confront  the  entire  country  on  April  1st  if  the  threa 
ened  coal  strike  goes  into  effect  and  advising  <- 
general  public  that  steps  be  taken  to  ‘assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  coal  supply  during  the  period  of  possible  shut- 

d°The  Chamber  outlined  the  miners’  position  and 
demands  as  well  as  that  of  the  operators,  and  gave 
it  as  its’ opinion  that  the  railroad  unions  would  not 
strike  in  order  to  help  the  miners.  It  recalled  tne 
1919  alliance  between  the  railroad  workers  and  the 
miners  and  its  failure  and  asserted  that  the  unem 
ployed  in  other  industries  makes  sympathetic  strikes 
over  ‘scab  coal’  ”  an  extremely  remote  possibility. 

It  is  doubtful,  says  the  report,  if  the  mmecs  unions 
could  oresent  a  solid  front,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
funds  in  its  treasury  are  rather  low  and  ^at  unem¬ 
ployment  of  the  past  year  has  undermined  the  ho 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  on  its  membership. 

The  report  concludes:  “Reports  from  dealers  in 
important  cities  vary,  but  on  the  whole  them  stocks 
are  adequate  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  a  month 
to  six  weeks.  Many  consumers  appear  to  be  holding 
off  to  watch  developments.  This  is  true  m  New 
England  especially  where  mills  are  faced  by  local 
strikes  Prudence  would  dictate  a  reasonable  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  probable  emergency  m  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.” 


On  Saturday  last  there  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  this  city  a  man  who  could  truly  be  called  one  of 
the  notable  veterans  of  the  coal  trade,  William  Rock- 
hill  Potts,  who  had  attained  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Potts  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Frederic  A. 
Potts,  founder  of  the  old-established  firm  of  F .  A. 
Potts  &  Co.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  George  H. 
Potts,  a  former  resident  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  who,  in¬ 
terested  in  coal,  as  were  so  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  that  community  in  his  day,  establishing 
his  first  anthracite  business  connection  in  1829,  be¬ 
came  also  interested  in  banking  in  this  city,  and  for 
several  years  was  president  of  the  National  Park 
Bank.  To  a  directorship  in  that  bank  William  R. 
Potts  succeeded  upon  his  father’s  death  in  1888,  this 
being  one  of  the  few  official  connections  he  retained 

to  the  end.  w 

Born  in  Pottsville,  August  11,  1841,  Mr.  Potts 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  a  member  of 
Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R..  having  gone  out  with  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment  on  its  historic  march 
down  Broadway  to  Cortlandt  street  ferry  and  on  to 
Washington  that  memorable  April  day  in  1861. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  went  to  Greenville  Tenn.. 
and  was  made  general  manager  of  the  Eastern 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  In  1869  he  entered  the 
wholesale  coal  business  with  his  brother,  Frederic 

Potts  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  brederic 
a'  Potts  &  Co.,  until  his  retirement  from  business 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1908. 

Although  he  lessened  his  business  activities  a 
number  vears  ago,  this  was  not  because  of  feeble¬ 
ness.  He  remained  remarkably  well  preserved  long 
past  three  score  years  and  ten.  Always  fond  of  out¬ 
door  life  he  had  been  much  interested  in  golf  in 
recent  years.  He  was  notable  for  a  benevolent  dis¬ 
position.  and  in  earlier  years  was  on  trade  committees 
seeking  funds  for  charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  Potts  was  a  brother-in-law  oi  Joseph  b. 
Harris,  for  many  years  identified  as  mining  engineer, 
director  and  president  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
and  Coal  &  Iron  companies.  A  brother,  George  C. 
Potts,  was  the  Reading  agent  in  western  New  York 

and  Canada  for  many  years. 

Mr  Potts  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
Club  for  more  than  30  years.  Surviving  him  are 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Hugh,  and  two  daughters. 

A  large  and  aristocratic  congregation,  embracing 
almost  entirely  personal  friends,  attended  the  funeral 
services,  which  were  held  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Stuyvesant  Square,  on  Tuesday  morning.  Interment 
was  at  Kenisco  Cemetery. 


WAITING  FOR  STRIKE 

Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Take  It  for 
Granted  There  Will  Be  Tie-Tp. 

Altoi.na,  Pa.,  Feb.  23. — Central  Pennsylvania 
operators  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers’  decision  to  stand  pat  on  the  present 
bituminous  wage  scale  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
suspension  of  operations  at  the  union  mines  here¬ 
abouts  on  April  1st.  They  are  especially  interested 
in  that  part  of  the  program  which  provides  that  the 
outlying  districts  shall  be  authorized  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  only  after  they  are  made  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field. 

Many  of  the  operators  here  have  long  contended 
that  their  wage  scale  should  not  be  negotiated  on 
the  basis  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  agreement. 
Mining,  competitive  and  market  conditions  in  the 
Middle  West,  it  is  contended,  are  entirely  different 
from  those  affecting  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  operators  here  are  convinced  that  the  U.  M.  \V  . 
leaders  are  heading  toward  a  strike,  and  are  disposed 
to  let  them  develop  their  policy  fully  and  bring  about 
a  suspension  of  work  on  April  1st. 

H.  J.  Meehan,  president  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  declared  today  that 
of  necessity  there  must  and  will  be  a  reduction  of 
wage  rates  in  this  field. 

‘‘Union  operators  who  have  been  dealing  with  the 
U.  M.  W.  for  many  years  are  now  asking  themselves 
if  recognition  of  the  union  and  collective  bargaining 
with  their  employees  has  been  a  good  policy  for  the 
industry,”  said  Mr.  Meehan.  The  non-union  operator 
has  already  made  his  adjustments  of  wages  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  he  has  taken  a  large  part  of  the 
business. 


Non-Union  Operators  Taking  Contracts. 

“He  is  now  in  the  market  contracting  for  his  out¬ 
put  at  prices  greatly  below  what  any  union  operator 
can  produce  coal  for  under  the  present  scale.  The 
latter  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  being  unable  to 
guess  what  his  cost  of  production  will  be  after  the 
strike. 

“The  union  operator  is  always  the  victim  of  in¬ 
dustrial  troubles.  In  1919  the  union  arbitrarily  called 
a  strike  and  the  non-union  operator  got  the  business. 
On  April  1st  we  will  have  a  repetition  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  ;  the  union  miner  strikes,  the  non-union  miner 
works. 

“Because  of  conditions  and  internal  strife  in  their 
organization,  the  union  leaders  do  not  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  and  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  wages  without  a  strike.  This  is  the 
great  weakness  of  dealing  with  union  labor  as  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  U.  M.  W.,  and  the  employer  who  is 
fair  always  suffers. 

“Central  Pennsylvania  will  be  the  only  union  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  ship¬ 
ping  to  tidewater  and  over  the  all-rail  routes  to 
New  England.  Practically  every  competitor  will  re¬ 
main  at  work  at  schedules  that  now  permit  them  to 
produce  coal  at  75  cents  to  $1  less  labor  cost  than 
that  obtaining  here  under  the  wage  scale.  On  the 
face  of  these  conditions  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
maintain  the  present  wage  scale  in  the  district.’ 


A  Movement  Doomed  to  Failure. 

Chicago  Tribune 

The  efforts  of  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  leading  railroad  unions  and  make  a  common 
cause  of  the  fight  against  prospective  wage  reductions 
reveal  an  entirelv  mistaken  sense  of  the  conditions 
which  confront  the  miners.  If  the  railroad  workers 
subscribe  to  this  error  by  joining  with  the  miners,  it 
will  mean  merely  that  the  battle  will  be  more  serious 
and  the  casualties  in  the  union  ranks  more  extensive. 

The  miners,  railroad  workers,  and  transport  workers 
tried  such  an  alliance  in  England  a  year  or  so  ago, 
with  results  which  the  world  knows.  The  railroad 
and  transport  men  finally  had  to  withdraw  from  the 
alliance  to  keep  from  going  down  in  a  general  debacle 
of  union  labor.  The  miners  at  last  were  decisively 

beaten. 
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Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Districts  Output 


FIRST 

Company  Address 

Ellsworth  Collieries  Co . Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . . 

Union  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Yough.  &  Ohio  Coal  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Vesta  Coal  Co . California  ... 

Warner-Yough.  Coal  Co . Fayette  City 

Acme  C.  &  C.  Co . Rimersburg  . 

South  Fayette  Coal  Co . Bridgeville 

Eclipse  Gas  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Coal . Pittsburgh 

National  Mg.  Co . Pittsburgh 

Ontario  Gas  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh 

Smaller  operators  . 


FOURTH 

..DuBois  . 


Buffalo  &  Susq.  C.  &  C.  Co. 

N ’western  M.  &  Ex.  Co . DuBois  . . 

Shawmut  Mining  Co . St.  Marys 

Kettle  Creek  CM.  Co . Bitumen  .... 

Cascade  C.  &  C.  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr . New  York  .. 

Potts  Run  Coal  Co . Clearfield  .... 

Hopkins  CM.  Co . Lock  Haven 

Panther  Run  Coal  Co . Ridgway 

Bald  Hill  Coal  Co . St.  Benedict  . 

Jefferson  Coal  Co . Coal  Glen  ... 

Toby  CM.  Co . Brockwayville 

Wallwork  Coal.  Co . Summerville  . 


Carnwarth  Coal 
A.  B.  Lansberry.. 
Pyramid  CM.  Co. 
Ridgway  Coal  Co 
Smaller  operators. 
Total  . 


Co. 


.  Winburne 


1919 

1920 

1,384,736 

1,904,095 

966,431 

1,459,782 

706,008 

1,482,824 

397,396 

313,054 

358,328 

421,477 

216,039 

180,768 

193,190 

180,772 

170,978 

180,662 

103,144 

97,002 

72,538 

135,268 

108,431 

4,715,750 

6,666,806 

564,482 

755,297 

522,148 

602,823 

533,659 

379,644 

239,725 

252,196 

226,737 

241,642 

175,864 

162,928 

14,743 

122,540 

113,174 

119,347 

88,890 

64,839 

84,630 

53,221 

68,731 

36,711 

57,846 

52,374 

EIGHTH 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Snow  Shoe 

Morris  Run  Coal  Co . Morris  Run 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp . Indiana 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp. . . Cresson  .  .  .  .  . 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr . St.  Benedict 

Moshannon  CM.  Co . Osceola  Mills 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co . Morrisdale  .. 

Blossburg  Coal  Co . Arnot  . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co . Antrim 

Cunard  Coal  Co . Morrisdale  .. 

Victoria  CM.  Co . Philipsburg  . 

Penelec  Coal  Co . Philipsburg  .. 

Roden  C.  M.  Co . Philipsburg  .. 

Kato  Coal  Co . Kato 

Harbison-Walker  Ref.  Co. ..  .Woodland 
Smaller  operators  . 


3,599,009  4.900,868 


1921 

846,003 

896,190 

62,142 

574,913 

437,608 

129,444 

198,838 

321,056 

68,705 

197,236 

41,172 

198,126 

174,980 

64,355 

4,209,468 


468,522 

805,654 

223,528 

50,269 

49,436 

125,151 

36,980 

106,243 

131,893 

89,780 

46,717 

44,879 

45,914 

46,950 

38,769 

38,150 

35,892 

654,980 

3,039,707 


Address 

.New  York  . 
.Johnstown  . 
.St.  Benedict 


1919 


Company 

Imperial  Coal  Corp . . 

Conemaugh  CM.  Co . 

Springfield  Coal  Co . . 

Re-or.  Com.  Eastern  Bit.  Min¬ 
ing  bonds  . 

Irvona  C.  &  C.  Co . Rosebud  . 

S.  J.  Mountz  Co . i . Smith  Mills  . 

Betz  CM.  Co . Philadelphia  ., 

Fallen  Timber  Coal  Co . Fallen  Timber 

Dexcar  Coal  Co . New  York 

Jackson  CM.  Co . Expedit  ...... 

Argyle  CM.  Co . Greensburg  ... 

Thomson-Lea  CM.  Co . La  Jose 

Warren  Collieries  . Johnstown  ... 

Victor  Coal  Co . Coalport  . 

Leland  CM.  Co . New  York  ... 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  . 4,446,556 

Due  to  geographical  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  districts 
appeared  in  other  districts. 


1920 

143,582 

139,671 

125,876 

107,761 

105,740 

67,900 

66,100 

59,357 

50,639 

50,506 

119,510 

37,932 

40,683 

19,125 

17,020 


tonnage 


1921 

363,321 

175,274 

37,484 

73,526 
133,184 
38,929 
50,580 
71,816 
61,378 
70,369 
110,342 
55,010 
45,614 
34,608 
31,719 
341,176 
3,511,804 
for  1919 


TWELFTH 

Rochester  &  Pitts.  C.  &  I.  Co .. Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N’western  M.  &  Ex.  Co . DuBois  . 

Jefferson  &  C’field  C.  &  I.  Co..Punxsutawney 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp . Clearfield  . 

Cascade  C.  &  C.  Co. ........ .Sykesville  . 

Onondaga  CM.  Co. . Buffalo,  N 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp... New  York 

Punxsutawney  CM.  Co . Punxsutawney 

Banks  Coal  Co . St.  Benedict  . 

Pansy  Coal  Co . Punxsutawney  .  . 

Ellsworth-Dunham  Coal  Co... St.  Benedict  .  95535 

Juneau  CM.  Co... . .Punxsutawney  . . 

Superior  Coal  Co . Glen  Campbell 

McClure  &  Tyson  Coal  Co . 

H.  E.  Clark . Philadelphia  . 

Trojan  CM.  Co . Clearfield  .... 

Woodland  CM.  Co . Patton 

Smaller  operators  . . 

Total  . 


330,031 

352,182 

102,612 

198,069 

311,966 

105,365 

249,342 

296,462 

285,193 

212,566 

286,581 

96,048 

226,611 

262,144 

243,216 

218,751 

122,133 

250,082 

198,367 

51,822 

152,518 

172,672 

189,960 

109,195 

128,012 

94,620 

130,817 

97,846 

163,177 

85,001 

79,280 

56,022 

22,489 

66,863 

64,363 

...... 

39,400 

66,080 

41,000 

38,192 

36,837 

30,345 

496,271 

3,667,986 

4,489,705 

2,205,419 

Saltsburg  Coal  Mining  Co... 

Crucible  Fuel  Co . 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co... 
McFetridge  Bros.  Coal  Co... 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.. 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co . 

Cochran  Coal  Co . 

Allegheny  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Avonmore  C.  &  C.  Co _ 

Maher  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Armstrong  County  Coal  Co.. 

Park  Coal  Co . . 

Kiskimineitas  Coal  Co . 

Kerr  Coal  Co . 

U.  S.  Aluminum  Co . 

West  Tarentum  Fuel  Co . 

Paulton  Coal  Mining  Co . 

Conemaugh  Coal  Co . 

Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co . . 

Johnetta  Brick  &  Coal  Co. . . . 

Gladys  Coal  Co . 

Freeport  Fuel  Co... . 

Kiski  Valley  Coal  Co . 


FOURTEENTH 


C. 


Pittsburgh  Ter.  RR.  & 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co...'.. 
Chartiers  Creek  Coal  Co 

Lindley  Coal  Co . 

Peters  Creek  Gas  Coal  ( 

Consumers  Coal  Co . 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  . 


..Avonmore  . 

.  326,259 

424,796 

97,544 

..Crucible  . 

.  227,014 

251,285 

98,417 

, .  Creighton  . 

.  197,547 

358,218 

265,904 

.Creighton  . 

.  179,297 

225,258 

238,152 

.Matrona  . 

.  136,875 

169,514 

147,797 

.Leechburg  . 

.  176,524 

234,731 

101,165 

.Salina  . 

.  127,643 

215,653 

70,810 

.Kittanning  . 

102,879 

165,440 

65,176 

.  Leechburg  .... 

109,143 

225,891 

68,362 

.  Leechburg  . 

.  119,950 

118,768 

31,486 

.  Leechburg  .... 

95,613 

100,001 

30,280 

.Leechburg  . 

.  90,159 

97,597 

43,486 

.  Blairsville  . 

81,409 

99,014 

99,153 

.Freeport  . 

85,418 

134,194 

36,156 

.Pittsburgh  . 

69,914 

121,038 

38,260 

.West  Tarentum  .. 

65,828 

84,635 

.  Leechburg  . 

68,501 

105,354 

37,477 

.  Saltsburg  . 

57,568 

61,189 

39,187 

.  Vandergrift  . 

30,730 

77,027 

76,650 

.  fohnetta  . 

55,168 

71,946 

63,144 

. Leechburg  . 

58,050 

33,173 

.Freeport . 

48,450 

.New  Bethlehem... 

32,749 

SEVENTEENTH 

3,955,043 

4,666,521 

2,302,369 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

1,453,326 

1,745,203 

1,21 3,667 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

745,950 

1,125,217 

766,793 

Pittsburgh  . 

239,467 

272,075 

97,886 

Pittsburgh  . 

142,938 

142,000 

198,983 

Pittsburgh  _ _ _ 

.  ,  , 

129,574 

35,998 

Charleroi  . 

108,240 

164,749 

3,430,321  4,079,621 


210,536 

2,688.612 


TWENTY-SECOND 


636,979 
524,12 7 
402,899 

.  521,183 

.  302,599 

Y .  51,490 

115,974 
144,017 


67,104 


1,239,995 

600,402 

547,821 

503,287 

371,121 

230,045 

1,971,760 

161,256 

150.194 
108,232 

108.194 
94,550 
81,072 
65,796 
64,905 


5,383.880  5,562,265 


Pennsylvania  C.  &  C. 
Nanty-Glo  CM.  Co... 

Liberty  CM.  Co . 

Monroe  CM.  Co . 

Springfield  CM.  Co.. 


THIRTEENTH 

Corp. ..  Cresson  . 

. Nanty  Y  Glo  _ 

. Philadelphia  . . . . 

. Colver  . 

St.  Benedict  . 


Lincoln  CM.  Co . Nantv  Y 


Glo 


761,944 
506,549 
423  600 
253  756 
208.343 
162,688 


688.766 

596.766 
250,886 
492,277 
163,296 

57,197 
29,332 
45,718 
81,685 
46,807 
116,429 
41,040 
99,168 
86,142 
31,640 
51.722 
30,349 
488  827 
3,398,047 


653,225 

147,597 

301,722 

350,512 

266,608 

71,810 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.... 

Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co _ 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.. 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 

Lowber  Gas  Coal  Co.. 

Union  Valley  Coal  Co . McKeesport 

H.  J.  Myers  . McKeesport 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  . 


.  Pittsburgh 
.  Pittsburgh 
.  Pittsburgh 
.Irwin  .  .  .  . 
.  Pittsburgh 


2,514,920 


243,023 

206,200 


3,080,432 

452,475 

273,946 

226,377 

104,501 


3,680,861  5,030,735 


T  WEN  TY-SEVENTH 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh 

Washington  C.  &  C.  Co . Dawson  . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . Scottdale  . 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  ..... 

Brier  Hill  Coke  Co . Brier  Hill 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co. ..  Pittsburgh 

Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh 

Monessen  C.  &  C.  Co . 'Pittsburgh 

Lowber  Gas  Coal  Co . Lowber  . .  . 

Lincoln  C.  &  C.  Co . Waltersburg  . 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc . Uniontown  .... 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg  .... 

American  Coke  Corp . Pittsburgh 

V  hamoum  Coal  Co. . . Favette  Citv 

Warner  Yough.  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh 

Smaller  operators  . . . 

Total  . 


1,685,660 

1,177,517 

987,462 

727,333 

797.808 

308,252 

430,201 

299,084 

280,000 

286.850 

269,458 

279,912 

163,780 

236,019 

148,063 

235,291 

268,231 

215.200 

302,490 

211,801 

200,240 

109,442 

25,170 

58.828 

55,846 

4,965,156 

6,431,275 

2,262,855 

100,101, 

162,414 

262,890 

100,130 

30,238 

34,644 

221,420 

3,174,692 

581,842 

769,402 

207,405 

66,306 

176,094 

204,587 

67,946 

170,876 

209,121 

141,664 

326,865 

492.400 

132,950 

96,944 

33,248 

65,197 

3,742,856 
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New  YorK  Notes 


W.  A.  Marshall  has  been  away  this  week  on  a 
rip  to  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wesley  Lieb,  of  the  sales  department  of  W.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co.,  was  married  last  Tuesday  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Peterson. 

Robert  P.  Magee,  sales  manager  of  Madeira,  Hill 
'i  Co.,  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
heumatism  which  kept  him  confined  to  his  home  for 
hree  weeks. 

Douglas  McArthur,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Sea¬ 
ward  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  Jersey  City,  will  de- 
iver  an  address  on  the  coke  situation  at  the  luncheon 
if  the  Coal  Trade  Club  next  Wednesday. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  that  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  High¬ 
land,  Delavan,  Wis.,  on  June  13th,  14th  and  15th. 

The  towing  rate  from  the  Port  Reading  and  Arl¬ 
ington  coal  piers  was  reduced  from  15  cents  to  10 
cents  per  ton,  effective  last  Monday,  the  20th.  A 
similar  reduction  was  made  in  the  South  Amboy  rate 
earlier  in  the  month. 

The  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  has 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  an  educational  campaign  looking  toward 
the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  that  city 
without  necessitating  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  also  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  bureau  regarding  an  anti-smoke  campaign  in 
that  city. 

Coal  salesmen— and  those  paying  their  expenses— 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Travelers’  Organizations,  with 
which  600,000  traveling  men  are  affiliated,  is  making 
a  serious  effort  to  persuade  hotel  proprietors  to  come 
down  a  bit  on  their  rates.  In  spite  of  lower  wages 
and  the  lower  cost  of  supplies,  many  hotels  are  charg¬ 
ing  as  much  for  rooms  now  as  they  did  two  years  ago. 
Like  the  coal  miners,  they  are  slow  to  realize  that 
the  war  is  over. 

i  \mong  the  passengers  on  the  Munson  Line  steamer 
Munargo,  which  sailed  last  Saturday  for  Nassau  in 
the  Bahamas,  were  J.  W.  Galloway,  president  of  t  e 
Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  the  Simpson 

:  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  J  E.  McGowan,  vice-president  of  the  same 
companies.  After  a  short  stay  at  Nassau,  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway  and  Mr.  McGowan  will  visit  Havana  and 

_ 
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Miami,  and  thence  to  Palm  Beach,  where  they  expect 
to  enjoy  some  deep-sea  fishing.  During  the  season 
of  1921  Mr.  Galloway  made  a  record  catch  of  drum- 
fish  off  St.  Augustine.  They  expect  to  return  some 
time  in  March. 

At  a  hearing  before  Judge  Hand  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  last  Thursday,  creditors  of  Coale  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  agreed  to  a  proposition  made  by  William 
F.  Coale  to  turn  over  to  the  receivers  certain  assets 
in  liquidation  of  his  personal  indebtedness  to  the 
'corporation.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
that  the  receivers  now  have  about  $300,000  in  the 
bank,  collected  on  various  claims,  and  that  judg¬ 
ments  aggregating  more  than  the  amount  have  been 
secured  against  certain  large  foreign  debtors. 


More  Tonnage  for  Marshall. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  who  were  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  exclusive  sales  agents  for  the  output  of 
the  Soper-Mitchell  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  near 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  give  the  following  details 
regarding  the  coal: 

“This  consists  of  a  present  daily  outpui  oi 
approximately  800  tons  from  the  Jere  and  1,000 
tons  from  the  Berry  mines,  or  an  annual  output 
of  approximately  500,000  tons.  The  mines  and 
their  equipment  are  new  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  production  can  still  further  be  increased. 

“Their  outlet  is  via  P.  R.  R.  and  N.  Y.  C„  en¬ 
abling  a  delivery  to  every  market  on  Fairmont 
and  Westmoreland  rates  of  freight.  Their  car 
supply  and  steady  output  are  well  assured  by 
these  railroad  connections,  insuring  satisfactory 
service  in  times  of  stress. 

“The  coal  is  the  best  of  the  celebrated  Scotts 
Run  Sewickley  variety  and  is  of  unusual  quality. 
In  appearance  it  is  clean,  all  black,  glossy  and 
extremely  lumpy.  It  is  adapted  especially  for 
locomotive  use,  cement,  brick  burning  and  for 
steam  purposes  where  a  long  flame  is  desired  or 
where  a  quick  steam  production  of  high  intensity 
is  needed  and  where  smoke  is  not  injurious,  he 
coal  is  inter-laminated  by  thin  layers  of  mineral 
charcoal,  which  structure  causes  it  to  burn  with 
a  bright  hot  flame,  leaving  a  fine  ash  with  little 
clinker. 

“In  preparation  it  is  shipped  in  run-of-mine, 
two-inch  lump,  three-quarter-inch  lump,  two-inch 
slack  and  three-quarter-inch  slack.  The  two-inch 
slack  is  strongly  recommended  for  steam  or 
stoker  purposes.  The  percentage  of  fine  is  almost 
nil  and  the  appearance  resembles  screened  an¬ 
thracite  domestic  sizes.  Its  uniformity  in  size 
makes  it  preferable  in  many  cases  to  run-of-mine.” 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.  | 


WANTED 


MEW  YORK  wholesale  firm  desires  office 
^  manager.  Good  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  has  filled  similar  position  or  who  is  quali¬ 
fied  by  experience  to  take  charge  of  an  office 
handling  tidewater  and  line  business.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Box  8F,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED: 

ALD  established  wholesale  concern  de- 
sires  to  communicate  with  Eastern 
Kentucky  operators  producing  Harlan  or 
Hazard  coals  with  a  view  of  establishing 
permanent  connection.  Address  “Box  5F,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

CTENOGRAPHER  desires  change.  Six 
^  years  experience  coal  business.  Intelli¬ 
gent,  efficient,  and  with  initiative.  Address 
"Box  6F,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

ITIGH  grade  coal  salesman  wanted  to  rep- 
resent  mining  and  sales  agents  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission  for  man  with  clientele.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  required.  Address  “Box  7 F,”  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal.  _ __ 

/'"'’OAL  AND  COKE  MANAGER,  ENGINEER 
AND  CONSTRUCTOR.  Developing,  in¬ 
stalling,  managing,  finding  troubles,  reducing  costs. 
Will  improve  worst  conditions,  revise  methods,  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  succeed  where  others  failed.  Any 
coal  operation,  any  bee-hive  or  by-product  coke 
proposition,  any  kind  of  labor.  By  the  day,  week  or 
month.  Address  “MODERN,”  care  Saward’s 
Journal,  New  York. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 

S  RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Anthracite  District’s  Output. 


|  I 

*  K  • 

Company 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

■  Temple  Coal  Co . 

Kingston  Coal  Co . 

Mt,  Lookout  Coal  Co.. 
John  Anse  Coal  Co ... . 

Healy  Coal  Co . 

Harris-Denly  Coal,  Co. 


NINTH 

Address 

New  York  . 
Scranton  . .  - 
Kingston  . . . 
Scranton  . . . 


Plains  . 

Cleveland,  O . 


1919 

1,564,601 

398,607 

375,666 

227,941 


8,542 


1920 

1,862,525 

471,805 

345,552 

211,535 

53,252 

17,196 


;  John-Fib  Coal  Co 
Total  . 


TWELFTH 


!  Hudson  Coal  Co . Scranton  ... 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . Scranton  ... 

1  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-B.  Coal  Co.  .Wilkes-Barre 

Kingston  Coal  Co . Kingston  ... 

Plymouth  Red  Ash  Coal  Co..  Plymouth  .. 

Inter  City  Fuel,  Co . Plymouth  .. 

Total  . . 


2,575,357  2,687,166 


1,166,984  1,432,608 
*1,046,614  *1,066,937 
827,556  806,375 

580,379  518,601 

21,237  13,880 

2,492  9,780 

3,845,062  3,848,181 


*F>.  r,.  &  W.  R.  R-  Co. 

TWENTY-THIRD 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co. ..  .Wilkes-Barre  . 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  .Pottsville  . 

i  Colonial  Colliery  Co . Frackville  . 

1  Greenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.  Shamokin  . 

i  Excelsior  Coal  Co . Shamokin  . 

Enterprise  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

'  Shamokin  Red  Ash  C.  Co. ..  .Shamokin  . 

!  Total  . 


1,009,848 

672,137 

273,104 

203,849 

191,150 

180,946 

74,223 

2,605,257 


1,149,642 

553,783 

283,060 

213,323 

193,000 

150,152 

70,576 

2,613.536 


1921 

1,626,392 

493,323 

338,332 

164,130 

7,425 

21,344 

29,291 

3,127 

2,683,320 


1,657,148 

1,266,919- 

1,110,099 

511,088 

17,361 

8,052 

4,560,668 


1,112,859 

635,000 

333,620 

'228,841 

202,600 

200,487 

65,778 

2.779,185 


Among  those  who  are 
Buying  Coal  Manual 

By  F.  R.  WADLEIGH 

Are — Gas  Plants,  Paper  Mills,  Brick 
Plants,  Steel  Mills,  State  and  Munici¬ 
pal  Purchasing  Agents,  Colleges, 
School  Boards  and  Hospitals;  Rail¬ 
roads,  steam  and  electrical;  Cotton 
Mills  and  all  classes  of  Factories;  Coal 
Operators,  Jobbers  and  Retailers; 
Hotels  and  Large  Laundries;  Apart¬ 
ment  House  Managers  and  Office 
Buildings;  Railroad  Engineers  and 
Firemen;  Flour  Mills  and  Woodwork¬ 
ing  Plants,  Cement  Mills,  and  Book 
Stores. 

Coal  Manual  is  the  One  Big  Seller 
of  the  hour  in  Business  Literature 

Price,  prepaid 

Cloth,  $2.50;  Leather,  $3.50 

184  pages  of  Real  Coal  Information. 

NATIONAL  COAL  MINING  NEWS 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics,  Price  $2.50 
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Coal  Production  of  Various  Districts  by  Companies. 


Output  of  the  various  companies  operating  in  the  various  districts  was  as 
follows  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1919,  1920  and  1921,  according  to 
figures  recently  issued  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines: 


MINGO  DISTRICT 

Mingo  County. 


ELK  GARDEN  DISTRICT 

Counties  of  Grant,  Mineral,  Randolph  and  Tucker) 
Grant  County. 


Bailey-Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Williamson . 

Brady-Thacker  Coal  Co . 

Buffalo  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

Burning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Williamson . 

Chattaroy  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va . 

Crystal  Block  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Welsh . 

Crystal  Block  Mining  Co.,  Sprigg . 

Green  Savage  Coal  Co . 

Delphos  &  West  Va.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Franklin  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Glen  Alum  Coal  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va . 

Grey  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Howard  Collieries  Co.,  Bluefield . 

Hunt  Forbes  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ky . 

Kirkland  Coal  Co.,  Kirk . 

Levine-Gcodman  Coal  Co.,  Nolan . 

Lynn  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Heilner . 

Matta-Co-op.  Coal  Co.,  Hinder . 

Naugatuck  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

New  Howard  Coal  Co.,  Matewan . 

Red  Jacket  Con.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Red  Jacket . 

Red  Jacket.  Jr.,  Coal  Co.,  Red  Jacket . 

Smith  Pond  Creek  C.  Co.,  Macdonald . 

Standard  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Williamson . 

Stone  Mountain  Coal  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va . 

Superior  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Williamson . 

Sycamore  Coal  Co.,  Vivian . . 

Tarnay  Coal  Co . 

Thacker  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Traders  Coal  Co.,  War  Eagle . 

Wanego  White  Ash  Coal  Co . 

War  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  War  Eagle . 

Warren  E.  McCann  Coal  Co . 

West  Williamson  Coal  Co.,  Williamson . 

White  Star  Mining  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio . 

Wilhelmina  Coal  Co.,  Northfolk . 

Williamson  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Williamson . 

Winifrede  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  Majestic,  Ky . 

Wygarb  Mining  Co.,  Goodman . 


Wayne  County. 

Camp  Block  Coal  Co.,  East  Lynn . 

East  Lynn  Coal  Co.,  East  Lynn . 

Ferguson  White  Ash  Coal  Co . 

Hillcrest  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Morgantown . 

Inspiration  Coal  Co . 

Katona  Coal  Co.,  East  Lynn . 

Sanford  Coal  Co . 

Warfield  Mining  Co.,  Kermit . 

Wilson  Thacker  Coal  Co . 


1919 

1920 

1921 

16,397 

16,397 

85,390 

32,799 

4,753 

30,625 

63,964 

4  500 

48,066 

53,629 

163,153 

23,969 

127,018 

91,232 

147,112 

5,000 

23,348 

17,968 

20,230 

8,645 

182,721 

231,249 

120,602 

45,427 

58,213 

9,056 

263,459 

240,589 

112,625 

11,813 

14,000 

2,350 

821 

1,518 

82,369 

4,629 

58,456 

18,040 

14,514 

61,866 

64,344 

22,469 

28,122 

1,524 

253,357 

226,569 

120,21 2 

87,728 

66,800 

45,705 

5,000 

6.000 

13,100 

14,000 

58,980 

76,448 

5,000 

40,370 

56,962 

140,072 

115,055 

66,363 

500 

9,000 

319,184 

402,798 

184,473 

53,757 

3,560 

11,315 

132,046 

190,229 

48,743 

16,350 

6,161 

26,882 

91,027 

102,416 

29,775 

42,950 

22,847 

104,106 

77,667 

4,800 

43,231 

48,968 

5,193 

20,000 

4,045 

4,088 

6,458 

5,309 

18,886 

41,526 

23,906 

6,000 

3,700 

4,600 

2,895 

5,000 

3.134 

3,400 

4,000 

5,000 

1,152,172 

,483,111 

2,777,573 

Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  W.  Va.,  The, 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Jordan,  S.  H.,  Gormainia . 

Mineral  County. 

Abrams  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Bakertown  Coal  Co.,  Kingwood . 

Carrol-Cross  Coal  Co.,  Piedmont . 

Clise  Bros.  Coal  Co . 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  The,  Baltimore . 

Dean  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Garden . 

Deep  Run  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Garden . 

Emory  Run  Coal  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md . 

Forting  &  Pyles . 

Glade  Run  Coal  Co.,  Bloomington,  Md . 

Gleason  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md . 

Grafton  Mining  Co.,  Grafton . 

H.  P.  Brydon  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Piedmont . 

Jaffy  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Elk  Garden . 

Kalbaugh  Coal  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md . 

Low  Volatile  Collieries  Co.,  Piedmont . 

Mapleville  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Garden . 

Masteller  Coal  Co.,  Keyser . 

Piedmont  Coal  Corp.,  Piedmont . . 

Silver  Coal  Co.,  Beryl . 

St.  Cloud  Coal  Mining  Co.  Cumberland,  Md.... 

Smith  Big  Vein  Coal  Co . 

Sunn  Coal  Co . 

Twin  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Piedmont . 


Randolph  County. 

A.  Spates  Brady,  Elkins . 

Beaver  Creek  Coal  Co . 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  The,  Baltimore . 

J.  P>.  Jenkins  C.  &  C.  Co.,  The,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 

Randolph  Coal  Co.,  Mabie . 

Three  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Ellamore . 

West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co..  Elkins . 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Spruce . 


38,761 


66,687 

40,713 

17,094 

23,314 

628,826 

31,862 


Tucker  County. 

Blackwater  Coal  Co.,  Thomas .  36,735 

Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore .  119,857 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  The,  Baltimore .  960,466 

Total  .  2,549^044 


MASON  DISTRICT 


PUTNAM  DISTRICT 

(County  of  Putnam) 

Black  Betsey  Consolidated  C.  Co.,  Black  Betsey  56,575 

Otto  Marmet  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Raymond  City. .  115,284 

Plymouth  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Plymouth .  113,216 

Total  .  285,075 


87,968 

148,911 

91,912 

328,791 


53.692 

117.207 

89,203 

260,103 


(County  of  Mason) 

Clifton  Mining  Co.,  Clifton .  16,471 

Gress,  George  H.,  Mason .  4,408 

Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont .  57,635 

Icenhower,  J.  F.,  Mason .  3,759 

Jackson  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Hartford .  27,455 

Mercers  Mining  Co.,  Mercers  Bottom . . 

Mason  Coal  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York . 

Ohio  River  Salt  Co.,  Point  Pleasant .  7,372 

Reilly  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa .  363 

West  Virginia  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co.,  Spillman. .  10,889 

Total  .  128,352 


Pittsburg, 


Shawmut  &  Northern  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern 
for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1920  and  1921 


66,884 

47,023 

9,111 

43,195 

24,539 

6,340 

45,614 

13,493 

9,474 

603,272 

580,472 

56,758 

59,636 

27,519 

23,327 

109,335 

114,124 

801,416 

930,806 

2,430,428 

2,453,986 

26,538 

80,000 

7,152 

6,522 

56,782 

33,139 

1,875 

2,023 

49,016 

76,888 

4,000 

16,919 

16,045 

10,568 

19,425 

16,421 

180,833 

242,480 

RR„ 


were : 


Reve 


Month  1920 

January  .  109,669 

February  .  96,158 

March  .  102,109 

April  .  71,573 

May  .  74,743 

June  .  88,859 

July  .  96,300 

August  .  97,845 

September  .  102,507 

October  .  112,152 

November  .  90,983 

December  .  91,765 

Total  . 1,134,663 


1921 

58,976 

48,116 

49,016 

42,269 

40,812 

40,417 

37,500 

37,800 

33,062 

44,232 

38,081 

37,027 

507,308 


-Company- 


1S21 

3,849 
3  VS 
3,114 
2,613 
2,349 
2,066 
1,970 
2,149 
2,450 
3,207 
2,725 
2,659 
32,319 


1920 

114,362 

102,246 

107,781 

76,379 

77,539 

92,628 

101,564 

102,610 

107,755 

118,027 

96,421 

96,586 

1,193,898 


-Total- 


Shipments  of 
ginian  Ry.  during 


Virginian  Railway  Shipments. 

bituminous  coal,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  over  the  Vir- 
the  calendar  years  1920  and  1921  were : 


1921 

62,825 

51,284 

52,130 

44,882 

43,161 

42,483 

39,470 

39,949 

35,512 

47,439 

40,806 

39,686 

539,627 


Month 

January  . 

February  . 

March  . 

April  . . 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  . 

September  . 

October  . 

November  . 

December  . 

Total  . 


1920 

549,388 

410,447 

619,888 

556,757 

441,726 

589,600 

701,741 

736,942 

665,575 

694,564 

640,403 

560,983 

7,128,016 


1919 

1920 

1921 

114,352 

109,352 

93,599 

4,742 

123,454 

145,510 

3,382 

3,381 

3,603 

55,911 

66,403 

30,784 

3,522 

1,768 

144 

21,896 

33,327 

19,860 

9,570 

100,905 

15,414 

20,160 

24,528 

33,160 

49,655 

34,768 

15,230 

11,450 

6,000 

6,105 

5,046 

6,048 

2,780 

1,860 

56,699 

68,027 

52,825 

17,433 

12,960 

9,084 

18,978 

28,557 

26,642 

34,033 

44,061 

10,632 

9  A30 

10,179 

1  °,448 

5460 

2,580 

4,431 

9,241 

59,737 

69,099 

46,469 

6,427 

31.322 

35,500 

3,531 

6,431 

3,801 

500 

6,287 


venue - ^ 

1921 

, - c< 

1920 

"impany - ^ 

1921 

, - T 

1920 

otal - ^ 

1921 

564,630 

41,577 

39,011 

590,965 

603,641 

333,518 

38,559 

33,828 

449,006 

367,346 

358,220 

40,832 

28,361 

660,720 

386,581 

478,166 

38,606 

31,864 

595,360 

510,012 

688,812 

31,577 

42,760 

473,303 

731,572 

658,461 

42,348 

36,766 

631,948 

695,227 

480,656 

35,375 

31,537 

737,116 

512,193 

439,761 

39,998 

36,518 

736,942 

476,279 

386,913 

41,299 

23,676 

706,874 

410,589 

518,108 

45,682 

39.751 

740,246 

557,859 

447,710 

45,689 

34,752 

686,092 

482,462 

327,365 

42,751 

32,000 

603,734 

359,345 

5,682,320 

484,293 

410,806 

7,612,309 

6,093,126 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


The  production  of  bituminous  coal  con¬ 
tinues  on  a  high  level.  Once  more  it  can  be 
said  that  only  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1918  was  the  production  greater.  The 
weekly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  shows  a  slight  decrease  for  the  week, 
but  this  is  obviously  due  to  the  celebration 
of  Lincoln’s  Birthday  in  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  a  few  other  states.  As  it  is  not 
a  general  holiday  throughout  the  country, 
the  Survey  continued  to  use  the  divisor  six 
instead  of  five  as  representing  the  days  of 
the  week.  If  there  could  have  been  a  fair 
estimate  made  of  the  effect  of  the  holiday 
the  average  daily  production  would  have 
been  higher,  and  might,  in  that  case,,  exceeded 
1918  figures.  But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  effects  of  a  holidays  at  the  mines 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  as  there  is-  al¬ 
ways  a  better  run  of  cars  available  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  . 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  so  tar  as 
coal  production  and  shipping  are  concerned, 
the  reports  show  a  most  favorable  conti  ast 
with  practically  all  portions  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  part  of  the  coal  year  now  drawing  so 
near  to  its  close.  Only  the  peak  of  the  fall 
movement  exceeded  the  present  tonnage 
movement,  and  were  the  prices  on  a  better 
basis  and  the  work  more  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  mining  fields  of  the  country, 
there  would  be  little  to  complain  of,  for  of 
course  all  interests  must  accept  with  such 
grace  as  they  can  a  decrease  from  the  bust- 
ness  activity  of  the  boom  period. . 

No  news  comes  from  Washington  rela¬ 
tive  to  freights,  and  it  is  now  seen  how 
fantastic  were  the  ideas  of  those  who  sur¬ 
mised  last  summer  or  in  the  fall  that  a 
freight  rate  reduction  would  soon  eventuate. 
More  than  six  months  has  elapsed  since  this 
idea  became  one  of  the  dominant  thoughts 
•  in  the  public  mind,  and  apparently  a  re¬ 
duction  is  still  considerably  in  the  future. 
In  accordance  with  the  modern  idea  of  re¬ 
ferring  any  disputes  of  consequence  to  the 
officials  at 'Washington,  the  facts  or  alleged 
facts  appertaining  to  coal  and  railroad 
difficulties  have  been  sent  forward  in  great 
volume  and  are  apparently  receiving  close 

attention.  , 

It  is  naturally  desired,  for  the  prestige  of 
the  administration,  that  a  coal  and  railroao 


strike  shall  not  evenuate  as  a  joint  issue. 
That  has  been  proposed  by  a  certain  radical 
element,  and  while  we  have  maintained  that 
it  is  improbable,  naturally  there  would  be  no 
chances  taken  as  to  its  being  developed. 
With  this  in  view,  the  authorities  will 
doubtless  undertake  to  get  the  coal  situation 
definitely  cleared  up  some  time  during  the 
month  of  April ;  then  they  will  turn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  smoldering  disagreements  in 
railroad  circles.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  probable  that  new  freight  rates  will 
be  announced  before  some  time  in  the  early 
summer,  posibly  July  1st. 

Incidental  to  the  matter  of  negotiations  or 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  heard  of  late,  the  result  in 
the  case  of  the  pressmen  of  the  New  York 
daily  papers  is  an  illuminating  example. 
Although  they  were  bound  by  all  the  cus¬ 
tomary  formalties  to  accept  the  verdict 
rendered — a  verdict  based  on  careful  investi¬ 
gation  by  a  United  States  Judge  of  high 
standing— the  radical  element  took  control 
and  refused  to  permit  members  of  the  union 
to  go  to  work.  This  despite  advices  to  the 
contrary  from  their  international  and  local 
officials.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
the  morning  papers  on  Wednesday  last  had 
to  appear  in  abbreviated  form  because  of 
labor  trouble.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk 
about  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  when 
the  general  tendency  is  upward,  when  em¬ 
ployees  can  ask  for  twice  what  they  expect 
and  be  well  satisfied  with  the  granting  of 
half  of  their  demand.  But  when  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  in  the  other  direction  and  the 
referee’s  decision  inevitably  means,  a.  reduc¬ 
tion  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  it  is  quite 
another  matter,  for  who  can  guarantee  the 
acceptance  of  the  award  by  the  workers? 

That  more  prosperous  times  are  near  at 
hand  is  clearly  indicated  by  many  circum¬ 
stances.  The'U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  re¬ 
ports  operations  on  a  60  per  cent  basis,  and 
that  means  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  plants  in  pre  war  times.  Steel  prices 
are  firmer,  and  the  price  at  which  steel 
stock  is  selling  indicates  the  confidence  of 
investors  in  better  results  in  the  near 
future.  The  coal  trade  seems  to  be  slow 
to  show  marked  improvement.  Following 
the  election  of  McKinley,  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  last  great  era  of  depression, 
other  industries  forged  ahead  with  rapid 


floundering.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was 
in  those  days  that  sundry  combinations  of 
steel  companies  were  formulated  by  Middle 
Western  interests,  which  were  capitalized 
on  so  high  a  basis,  by  reason  of  profits  of 
the  day,  that  when  their  importance  as 
market  factors  had  progressed .  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  welfare  of  the  industry  re¬ 
quired  them  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
Carnegie  interests  in  our  first  billion  dollar 
company,  tremendous  prices  had  to  be  paid 
for  them. 

Various  railroad  moves  were  made  m 
those  days  which  netted  great  profits  to* 
their  promotors,  for  tonnage  was  moving  in 
large  volume  and  earnings  were  substantial. 
It  was  not  until  the  new  century  came  in 
that  the  coal  trade  had  really  recovered 
from  its  depression,  and  despite  the  gradual 
improvement  the  period  of  prosperity  was 
brief.  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  excess 
mining  capacity  is  not  so  great  as  it  was, 
and  certainly  the  railroads’  facilities  are  not 
proportionately  as  great.  So  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  overstock  the  market  as  quickly 
as  it  was  overstocked  in  1903.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  with  careful  business 
management  that  the  results,  when  the 
traders  well  started  on  the  up-grade,  should 
be  better.  For  one  thing,  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  will  be  more  of  a  factor  a  few  years 
hence  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  can 
very  likely  be  counted  upon  to  take  care  of 
the  three  or  four  per  cent  of  extra  tonnage 
which  so  often  makes  the  difference 
between  a  dull  and  active  market. 


There  is  no  strike  scare  among  anthracite 
consumers  and  the  demand  for  coal  is  only 
moderately  strong.  There  is  enough  to 
take  care  of  production  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  but  no  rush  for  tonnage  as  one  might 
anticipate  with  a  suspension  of  work  only 
four  weeks  distant  practically  assured. 
The  general  idea  is  that  the  stoppage  will  not 
be  prolonged,  and  that  with  the  mild 
weather  coming  along  only  a  small  amount 
of  fuel  will  be  necessary.  Dealers  are  send¬ 
ing  out  conservative  advice  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  regard  to  the  situation,  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  will  have  the  effect 
'of  holding  up  the  demand  to  the  end  of  the 
month  better  than  is  frequently  the  case 
during  March.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  scare  in  the  rush  for.  tonnage  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  bidding  up  of  prices.  At  the  same 
time  prices  hold  reasonably  close  to  circular 
and  there  is,  of  course,  no  thought  of  new 
spring  prices  at  the  same  time,  when  no  one 
knows  what  the  cost  of  production  will  be 
with  the  decrease  in  wages.  During  the 
past  week  or  two  the  ,  steam  coal  market 
has  become  a  little  easier,  but  the  results 
on  this  since  January  1st  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.  The  requirements  have  taken 
care  of  production  with  very  fair  regularity.. 

Operators  and  miners  begin  their  negoti¬ 
ations  March  15th.  Producers  will  put 
forward  strongly  the  public  demand  for  a 
reduction  in  cost  of  hard  coal.  For  once 
they  will  have  a  strong  measure  of  public 
support,  for  dealers  as  well  as  observers  of 
the  public  attitude  can  testify  freely,  as  to 
the  sentiment  on  this  subject.  Quite .  as 
definitely,  no  doubt,  the  miners  will  object 
to  any  lessening  of  their  most  advantage¬ 
ous  wage  scale,  and  certainly,  judged  by  all 
precedent,  two  weeks  will  be  altogether  to.o 
short  a  time  in  which  to  compose  their 
differences.  , 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Easier  Situation  Develops  in  Anthracite,  Particularly  in  the  Steam  Sizes- 
Bituminous  Prices  a  Shade  Weaker  as  Buyers  Hold  Off. 


In  the  face  of  news  which  indicates 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
collieries  will  suspend  operations  indefinitely 
on  April  1st,  a  further  easing-  up  has  occurred 
in  the  demand  for  anthracite.  Consumers 
are  displaying  little  interest  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  hard  coal  being  scarce  ltrter  in  the 
year  because  of  threatened  labor  troubles, 
and  dealers  are  not  much  inclined  to  do 
the  worrying  for  them. 

Some  good-sized  orders  are  being  re¬ 
served  from  New  England  dealers  with  large 
water-front  yards,  who  feel  that  They  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  any  chances.  But  locally 
and  in  the  line  trade  the  buying  consists  of 
small-lot  purchases  to  replenish  stocks. 
The  average  retailer  seems  to  feel  that  if  he 
has  enough  on  hand  at  the  end  of  March  to 
carry  his  customers  along  to  the  close  of 
the  coal  burning  season  he  will  have  dis¬ 
charged  his  obligations  to  the  public,  with  a 
minimum  of  risk  to  himself. 


can  get  coal  at  a  reasonable  price  whenever 
they  need  it  or  have  already  protected  them¬ 
selves  against  a  possible  shortage  in  the 
market. 

Probably  both  factors  play  a  part.  State¬ 
ments  issued  by  men  prominent  enough  to 
have  their  remarks  widely  quoted  in  the 
press  have  left  the  impression  that  the  non¬ 
union  mines  can  take  care  of  the  demand 
pretty  comfortably  for  a  while.  Whether 
this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  effect  has  been 
to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  might  have 
become  uneasy  over  the  outlook.  Then  it 
is  a  fact,  too,  that  public  utilities  and  other 
large  consumers  who  cannot  afford  to  run 
any  risks  have  already  done  a  lot  of  stock¬ 


ing. 


Still  others  have  entered  into  arrange¬ 
ments  which  will  result  in  their  storage 


Some  are  urging  householders  to  take  in 
their  April  and  May  requirements  during 
the  present  month,  and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  these  appeals  are  being- 
heeded.  But  the  majority  of  consumers  are 
buying  only  for  current  needs.  The  con¬ 
trolling  idea  seems  to  be  that  prices  are  ex¬ 
orbitant  and  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
them  down  is  to  continue  the  buyers’  strike 
which  proved  so  effective  in  the  case  of 
other  commodities.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  operators  will  have  the  public  behind 
them  as  never  before  in  their  approaching 
struggle  with  the  mine  workers. 

Chestnut  continues  to  be  the  most  active 
domestic  size,  with  egg  moving  well  at  tide¬ 
water  and  only  a  limited  call  for  it  in  the 
all-rail  trade.  Stove  is  not  in  particularly 
brisk  demand,  but  is  giving  the  producers 
less  trouble  than  a  while  back.  The  inde¬ 
pendents  are  obliged  to  offer  their  pea  at 
75  cents  or  a  dollar  below  the  circular  in 
order,  to  move  it,  and  the  companies  are 
stocking  this  size  freely. 

for  individual  white  ash  coal,  prices  are 
about  as  follows:  Egg,  $7.25-$7.50;  stove, 
$7./5-$8;  nut,  $8-$8.25 ;  pea,  $5-$5.50. 

Steam  sizes  have  weakened  noticeably, 
due  partly  to  the  increased  tonnage  of  fresh- 
mined  and  washery  product  pressing  on  the 
market.  At  the  same  time  consumption  has 
fallen  off,  particularly  in  the  case  of  No.  1 
buckwheat,  by  reason  of  the  milder  weather. 
Even  barley  has  been  affected,  though  it  is 
still  the  short  size. 

Independent  prices  are  approximately 
$2.75-$3.50  for  No.  1  buckwheat;  $1.90- $2  50 
for  rice,  and  $1.40-$1.65  for  barley. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Evidently  the  belief  is  gaining  ground 
among  bituminous  users  that  a  strike  will 
be  avoided,  or  that  it  will  not  amount  to 
much  in  any  event.  Certain  it  is  that  de¬ 
mand  has  slackened,  and  this  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  buyers 
are  indifferent  either  because  they  feel  they 


plants  being  well  filled  by  April  1st.  They 
have  placed  orders  for  shipment  during  the 
balance  of  the  month,  and  while  this  busi¬ 
ness  will  show  in  the  production  reports,  it 
is  like  water  that  has  gone  through  the 
mill  so  far  as.  the  making  of  sales  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Seemingly  many  buyers  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  thought  that  if  they  waited 
until  March  to  place  their  orders  they  would 
get  caught  in  a  jam.  So  they  got  them  in 
eaily,  with  the  result  that  business  is 
quieter  now  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

While  this  is  *the  normal  contracting 
season,  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  are  show- 
ing  much  desire  to  enter  into  long-term 
obligations.  Both  sides  feel  there  are  too 
many  uncei  tainties  ahead  to  permit  them  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  matter  of 
price.  In  fact,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for 
the  union  operators  to  make  anything  but 
tentative  quotations  until  the  wage  question 
is  settled  and  they  know  what  their  costs 
will  be.  Non-union  producers  know  where 
they  stand  in  the  matter  of  costs,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  not  anxious  to  tie  up  any  ma- 
tenal  part  of  their  output  as  long  as  there  is 
the  possibility  of  a  strong  market  in  April 
and  May,  as  a  result  of  labor  troubles  in 
the  organized  fields. 

Supplies  of  free  coal  at  tidewater  have 
evidently  increased,  and  with  the  local 
market  very  dull  there  has  been  some 
softening  of  prices,  especially  on  Pool  10 
and  lower  grades.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  grqat  surplus  of  Pool  9  and  better. 
Mine  prices  have  not  changed  materially, 
but  are  if  anything  a  shade  easier. 

For  prompt  shipment  the  market  is 

quotable  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.75- 

jie^net  ton  p  °-  b-  mines;  Pool  71, 

•  -  ■  i  £  $2.25-$2.50 ;  Pool  10, 

$  •?°;?2-i2wPo°1  U’  $1.65-$1.90;  Pools  31 
and  6i  $2.15-$2.3°;  Pools  30  and  $2.35_ 

S'65  54  and  64>  $l-50-$1.65  ;  Pools  18, 

34  and  44  $1.40-$1.60;  slack,  $1.35-$1.75. 

the  following  quotations  represent  the 
prices  being  asked  by  shippers  with  free  coal 
at  tidewater:  Pool  1,  $6.15-$6.40  per  gross 
T?n  ;•  \ P,ers  :  Pools  9  and  71,  $5.50-$5.75  ; 

f  °?  -$5.40;  Pool  11  and  unclassi¬ 

fied,  $4.75-$5. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Demand  for  Anthracite  Shows  Falling  Off _ 

F air  Amount  of  Bituminous  Buying. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  anthracite  retail  trade 
has  slipped  back  considerably  from  the  peak  reached 
during  the  recent  frigid  spell.  Almost  the  instant 
that  the  mercury  began  to  move  upward  the  retail 
trade,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  orders  re¬ 
ceived,  felt  as  though  summer  had  arrived  with  one 
fell  swoop.  With  one  very  warm  day  slipped  into  the 
week  quite  a  few  consumers  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  winter  was  all  over,  and  when  the  arrival  of 
cooler  weather  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  ordering  more  coal,  they  freely  admitted  that  they 
thought  they  were  done  buying  coal  for  this  year. 

Of  course  the  dealers  are  quick  to  complain 
about  the  changed  conditions,  but  despite  this  they 
have  so  far  had  a  satisfactory  year  and  most  of  them 
admit  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  half  bad, 
as  so  many  householders  have  about  reached  the 
point  where  their  coal  pile  has  dwindled  to  almost 
nothing.  This,  of  course,  makes  re-ordering  neces¬ 
sary  and  even  if  it  is  only  in  small  lots,  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  worth  while,  especially  since  delivery  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  favorable,  with  no  snow  or  ice  what¬ 
ever  in  the  streets. 

Nut  is  probably  in  most  demand,  as  it  has  been  all 
winter  long,  although  stove  is  also  much  called  for. 
There  is  also  a  fair  sale  of  egg  coal.  Pea  has  again 
fallen  back  somewhat,  although  it  is  not  in  the  same 
State  it  was  earlier  in  the  year.  It  is  always  the 
experience  of  the  trade  that  as  spring  approaches 
the  sales  of  this  size  grow  in  March,  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  seems  to  figure  that  without  very  severe 
weather  he  can  get  along  with  pea  and  the  money 
outlay  is  considerably  less,  and  this  year  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  counting  the  cost  greater  than  ever. 

Pea  Being  Stored. 

The  buying  of  pea  by  the  dealers  is  almost  entirely 
confined  at  this  time  to  the  cheaper  offerings  and 
the  companies  are  almost  deserted  and  frequently 
have  to  put  some  of  their  tonnage  in  the  storage 
yards.  Some  independents  continue  to  offer  this  size 
at  $5  although  the  most  of  them  are  still  asking 
$5.50,  and  this  is  the  coal  that  the  retailers  are  buy¬ 
ing  when  they  do  need  more  of  this'  size.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  of  the  buying  of  pea  is  confined 
to  those  dealers  who  have  made  drastic  cuts  in  the 
retail  prices,  selling  around  $10  a  ton  delivered,  and 
while  they  may  have  lost  money  or  broke  about  even 
in  selling  from  stock  accumulated  last  summer,  they 
can  figure  a  fair  margin  on  $5.50  coal  and  they  are 
getting  the  bulk  of  the  pea  coal  trade.  The  pressure 
of  this  kind  has  been  so  strong  that  a  number  of  the 
larger  dealers  have  also  shaded  their  prices  on  this 
sue  and  $10.50  is  a  very  common  price  generally  in 
the  city,  and  by  preaching  quality  and  weight  they  are 
able  to  move  quite  a  bulk  of  coal  at  this  figure. 

Prices  on  the  other  sizes  remain  fairly  stable,  with 
$14  a  ton  on  stove  and  nut  for  cash  delivery  being 
quite  common.  There  are  some  cutters,  though,  who 
are  offering  these  sizes  at  $13.50,  and  there  is  the  in- 
between  quotation  of  $13.75  for  these  sizes.  With 
this  variety  of  prices  offered  the  consumer  is  quite 
wary  before  placing  an  order  and  the  retailer  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  considerable  salesmanship  in 
getting  orders,  especially  over  the  telephone. 

As  the  trade  has  entered  on  the  last  month  before 
April  the  conviction  of  a  strike  grows  more  firmer 
among  all  interests,  and  the  retailers  feel  almost 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  suspension  of  at  least  30  * 

days,  if  nothing  else.  One  of  the  largest  retailers 
advertised  its  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  above, 
advising  customers  to  put  in  at  least  enough  coal  to 
finish  the  coal  burning  year,  with  enough  for  a 
month  in  the  fall. 

As  yet  the  dealers  have  shown  no  strong  disposi¬ 
tion  to  stock  up,  as  with  the  date  of  the  first  con¬ 
ference  between  the  miners  and  operators  fixed  for 
March  15th,  there  seems  a  disposition  to  wait  to  see 
what  comes  of  this.  Should  the  outcome  of  this 
meeting  be  unfavorable  there  will  be  a  grand  rush 
for  coal  that  the  mines  will  be  unable  to  meet. 
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Buckwheat  and  barley  remain  the  active  steam  sizes, 
with  both  of  the  sizes  mentioned  well  able  to  com¬ 
mand  full  company  prices  of  $3.50  and  $1.50  re¬ 
spectively.  Rice  lately  also  seems  to  be  in  stronger 

demand.  .  t  , 

In  the  bituminous  trade  there  is  a  fair  amount  ol 
buying,  particularly  since  purchases  were  so  small 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  consumer  naturally 
has  to  have  more  coal  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  indication  of  real  active  buying  in  sight,  al¬ 
though  judged  by  production  records  the  total 
amount  of  coal  mined  is  quite  heavy  as  compared 
with  those  of  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  It  would 
seem  that  with  so  many  new  mines  opened  in  the 
past  few  years  the  trade  is  more  easily  satisfied  and 
with  no  one  really  very  busy  to  take  care  of  it. 

Moderate  storing  continues  by  some  of  the  larger 
plants,  although  many  of  these  concerns  have  reached 
almost  capacity  and  fear  no  particular  hardship 
should  a  strike  actually  come  on  April  1st.  Many 
of  them  no  doubt  have  inside  assurances  that  they 
will  be  taken  care  of  and  with  the  stock  they  have  on 
hand  ably  to  carry  them  at  least  two  months  beyond 
April  1st,  seem  perfectly  content  without  adding  to 

their  storage  piles.  .  .  . 

Business  conditions  are  merely  fair  in  this  district, 
with  some  big  producers  of  iron  in  less  favorable 
position.  From  textiles  there  is  a  report  of  better 
buying.  At  any  rate,  it  is  believed  the  backward 
movement  has  long  since  stopped  and  even  though 
the  forward  movement  is  extremely  slow,  still  it  is 
in  that  direction  and  should  gain  momentum. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  although  some  interests  were 
inclined  to  report  a  softening.  Recent  quotations 
have  been:  Pool  1,  $2.80  to  $3.15;  Pool  71,  $2.50to 
$2.85;  Pool  9,  $2.30  to  $2.75;  Pool  10,  $1.95  to  $2.20, 
Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

FAIRMONT  TONNAGE  RISES 


Last  Week  Showed  Increase,  With  Good 
Prospects  for  Further  Expansion. 

The  Fairmont  region  proper  last  week  produced 
5,971  cars  of  coal,  or  960  cars  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  .  .  .  ,  , 

Operations  along  the  Monongah  Division  loaded 
2948  cars,  a  gain  of  166.  Mines  along  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway  loaded  568  cars,  or  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  previous  week,  a  gam  of  291  cars 
to  be  exact.  Coal  loading  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  railways  last  week  aggre¬ 
gated  2,455  cars,  or  a  gain  of  503  cars.  The  loading 
on  both  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  and  Monon¬ 
gahela  has  been  boosted  by  western  New  York  and 

Canadian  business.  , 

Production  this  week  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Indications  were,  judging  from  Monday  s  record, 
that  the  impending  strike  was  forcing  up  the  ton¬ 
nage.  Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  on  Monday 
loaded  1,560  cars  of  coal,  which  is  unusually  heavy 
for  a  period  of  depression  such  as  is  now  being  ex- 

PCCoal  loading  by  divisions  on  Monday  consisted  of 
736  cars  on  the  Monongah  Division  B.  &  O.  ,9 
cars  on  the  Charleston  Division,  B.  &  O.,  447  cars 
on  the  Monongahela  and  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
railways;  26  cars  on  the  Connellsville  Dl™n’  R  “ 
O  •  28  cars  on  the  Cumberland  Division,  B  &  O. ,  21 
cars  on  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railway  ;  58 
cars  on  the  Belington  &  Weaver  branch  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  Railway,  and  148  cars  on  the  Wyatt- 
Helen’s  Run  branches  of  the  Western  Maryland 

^Cmtfs'  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division 
on  Monday  went  fairly  strong  at  114  cars,  while  si 
cars  of  coal  were  consigned  to  Arlington  pier.  Si  - 
teen  cars  of  coal  went  to  the  lakes.  The  eastern 
loading  off  the  division  was  678  cars,  while  that 

thJuTteSlikeaSMondCaayS  of  last  week  the  railroad  fuel 
tonnage  loomed  up  big  on  Monday  with  321  cars 
goin<*  off  the  division.  Of  that  the  B.  & 
dividually  secured  182  carloads,  while  139  cars  were 

secured  by  foreign  carriers. 

Working  conditions  early  this  week  appeared  to 
be  tended  toward  a  slight  improvement.  On  Mon 
dav  80  mines  worked  along  the  Monongah  Division, 
and  on  Tuesday  85  were  active. 


On  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania 
there  were  36  mines  at  work  on  Monday  and  40 
on  Tuesday.  These  are  all  non-union  operations. 

Prices  Show  Little  Change. 

While  the  demand  for  coal  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  it  has  not  caused  prices  to  soar.  In  fact 
there  is  little  variation  compared  to  last  week.  Mine- 
run  is  selling  at  the  mines  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.65, 
slack,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  three-  quarters,  $1.80  to  $190. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  last  week  showed  a  slight  trend  backwards.  .  A 
total  of  172  cars  of  coal  were  shipped  to  that  pier, 
a  drop  of  87  cars  compared  to  the  previous  week, 
but  a  gain  of  77  cars  compared  to  two  weeks  before. 
Shipments  to  Arlington  last  week  netted  42  carloads, 
an  increase  of  9  cars  over  the  previous  week,  but 
38  cars  less  than  two  weeks  before. 

Last  week  a  total  of  2,485  cars  of  coal  were  loaded 
east  off  the  Monongah  Division,  a  gain  of  44  cars 
over  the  previous  week  and  209  carloads  stronger 
than  two  weeks  before.  Of  the  139  cars  of  coke 
loaded  off  the  division  last  week  there  were  89  cars 
loaded  cast.  Western  coal  loading  last  week  ran  an 
aggregate  of  335  carloads,  or  a  gain  of  20  over  the 
previous  week,  while  western  coke  loading  at  42 
cars  was  just  four  cars  shy  of  the  previous  week. 

The  first  coal  of  the  season,  76  cars,  went  to  the 
lakes  on  Monday  of  last  week.  This  no  doubt  15 
one  of  the  earliest  dates  for  lake  shipments  from 
the  Fairmont  region  for  many  years.  In  fact,  what 
had  been  the  earliest  lake  loading  in  recent  years 
was  March  31,  1919.  The  first  lake  shipment  off  the 
division  in  1920  was  on  April  5th.  Last  year  the  first 
lake  coal  went  off  the  division  on  March  31st. 

What  promised  to  be  a  very  strong  week  for 
railroad  fuel  along  the  Monongah  Division  ceased  up 
so  decidedly  that  by  the  time  Saturday  was  reached 
the  total  dropped  46  cars  behind  the  previous  week. 

It  is  understood  that  last  week  some  railroad  fuel 
business  was  placed  in  the  Fairmont  region.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  placed  a  block  of  1922  business  here. 
Rumors  of  some  D.  &  H.  business  being  placed  in 
this  field  could  not  be  substantiated.  Prices  are 
said  to  be  well  below  the  $2  mark,  but  the  exact 
figures  could  not  be  learned.  The  contracts  are 
well  armed  with  labor  clauses  in  the  event  of  sus¬ 
pension  of  work  and  governmental  interference. 

It  is  understood  the  New  Haven  road  has  placed 
contracts  for  one  million  tons  of  coal.  Probably 
800,000  of  this  came  to  the  Fairmont  region,  a 
Clarksburg  concern  being  the  third  in  the  region  to 
^obble  up  this  business.  The  other  200,000  tons 
remaining  has  been  placed  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
it  is  reported. 


Reading  Case  Reopened. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  issued  an 
order  for  the  re-argument  of  the  Reading  dissolu¬ 
tion  case  on  April  10th.  While  this  is  the  outcome 
of  a  dispute  over  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  common  stockholders  in  subscribing  to 
the  securities  of  a  new  company  to  take  over  the 
Reading  collieries,  other  questions  may  come  up. 

It  is  suggested  that  possibly  the  Supreme  Court 
views  the  sale  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  stock 
as  not  satisfactorily  complying  with  the  dissolution 
decree,  on  the  ground  that  somq  members  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  syndicate  were  too  close  to  the  Jersey 
Central  management. 

The  direction  of  the  court  is  for  re-argument  to 
determine  whether  the  segregation  plan  is  in  full 
conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Reading  case.  The  whole  plan  providing  for 
se^regation  of  the  Reading  properties  was  argued 
before  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  District  Court  was  convinced  that  the 
plan  was  in  conformity  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decree.  Now  a  similar  argument  is  to  be  presented 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

With  re-argument  set  for  April  10th  nothing  may 
now  be  expected  to  develop  in  the  situation  until 
fall.  The  Supreme  Court  takes  its  summer  recess 
the  last  week  in  May  and  does  not  reconvene  until 
October  1st.  A  decision  is  hardly  likely  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  six  weeks  prior  to  recess. 


CINCINNATI  OVERSUPPLIED 

Increased  Output  and  Indifference  of  Buyers 
Cause  Track  Accumulations. 

While  production  in  all  the  unorganized  dis¬ 
tricts  related  to  the  Cincinnati  market  has  vastly 
increased  and  demand  is  somewhat  better,  the 
present  call  for  coal  falls  considerably  short  of 
anticipations  based  on  the  assurance  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  long  strike  in  the  union  fields. 
Operators  are  amazed  to  find  that  many  large 
fuel  consumers  are  indifferent  as  to  their  reserve 
supplies  and  the  explanation  of  this  fact  does 
not  occur  to  them. 

The  attitude  of  these  buyers  and  the  enlarged 
mining  operations  based  on  high-keyed  estimates 
of  probable  demand,  explains  the  present  large 
amount  of  track  coal  which  is  forced  to  quick 
sale  under  emergency  conditions  which  make  for 
demoralization  of  prices.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that,  but  for  the  over-eagerness  to  produce,  there 
would  have  been  a  natural  hardening  of  selling 
rates  under  the  better  order  of  buying. 

Estimates  vary  somewhat,  but  it  is  believed  that 
mining  operations  are  now  on  a  basis  of  75  or 
80  per  cent  of  normal.  In  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict,  as  in  most  of  the  others,  there  are  some 
large  companies  which  decline  to  produce  at 
present  prices,  which  they  declare  are  not  profit¬ 
able,  but  the  rest  of  the  properties  are  operating 
on  a  75  per  cent  basis,  while  mines  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  and  Pocahontas  districts  are  doing  even  a 
little  better  than  that. 

Practically  three-fourths  of  this  production  is 
going  east,  including  a  small  tonnage  of  mine-run 
for  export,  while  practically  all  the  westward 
deliveries  are  domestic  lump.  The  demand  for 
this  sort  of  coal  has  not  been  so  keen,  but  short¬ 
ened  preparation  has  put  the  price  up  about  25 
cents  a  ton.  Disposal  of  smokeless  slack  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  problem  which  has  its  bearing 
upon  other  rates. 

Firming  Up  in  Slack. 

'  In  the  bituminous  districts  production  has  been 
somewhat  too  active,  as  results  have  shown. 
Domestic  coals  have  been  in  reduced  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  the  milder  temperature,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  a  narrowed  slack  output  has 
bettered  the  price,  which  had  gone  somewhat 
below  the  dollar  mark. 

Probably  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate  operation 
in  the  high  volatile  districts  as  a  whole  at  about 
80  per  cent.  Some  operators  even  put  it  higher 
than  that,  but  tendencies  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week  seem  to  indicate  at  least  a  measurable  let¬ 
up,  which  apparently  is  needed  at  this  juncture 
to  put  prices  right— or  even  approximately  right. 

Jobbers  say  they  are  finding  themselves  in  an 
embarrassing  position  between  producers  who  are 
demanding  more  money  and  buyers  who  are  in¬ 
sisting  on  lower  prices.  The  former,  they  say, 
have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  effect  that  tie 
strike  threat  ought  to  produce,  and  the  latter  are 
singularly  lethargic  about  all  the  perils  to  nec- 
essary  supplies  from  tliRt  event. 

Current  Prices. 

Smokeless  lump  is  up  to  $3.50,  which  is  also 
the  price  at  which  egg  now  is  quoted.  Mine-run 
of  this  variety  is  moving  freely  at  from  $1.75  to 
$1.85,  while  slack  sells  at  from  $1.35  to  $1.50. 
Smithing  coal  is  quoted  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Bituminous  lump  is  selling  all  the  way  from 
$2  25  to  $2.75,  while  mine-run  is  from  $1.40  to 
$1  50,  and  nut  and  slack  ranges  between  $1.15 
and  $1.25,  with  a  tendency  as  the  new  week  opens 

to  stiffen  somewhat.  . 

It  is  apparent  that  every  effort  is  to  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  of  the  few  organized 
districts  that  remain  in  the  Cincinnati  territory 
to  establish  the  open  shop.  At  a  meeting  of  tie 
operators  of  the  Kanawha  district  the  latter  part 
of  last  week,  this  fight  was  fully  and  finally  de¬ 
cided  on  and  steps  were  taken  to  plan  its  neces¬ 
sary  program.  It  is  to  be  expected  in  this  con- 
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nection  that  all  these  operators — and  they  are 
said  to  be  a  unit — will  open  their  mines  to  un¬ 
organized  labor  and  will  proceed  to  operate  with¬ 
out  union  restrictions  and  certainly  without  the 
check-off. 

More  and  more  complaints  come  from  various 
directions  about  transportation  troubles.  The 
cars  are  not  generally  short  in  supply  but  they 
certainly  would  be  if  those  in  bad  condition  were 
eliminated.  Railway  managers  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  meet  rolling  stock  demands,  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  resulting  from  a  disposition  to  economize  in 
the  cost  of  operation  are  certainly  against  them. 

Coal  retailers  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  have 
had  a  fairly  good  trade  in  domestic  coals  in  spite 
of  the  exceedingly  mild  weather,  which,  however, 
was  not  mild  enough  to  permit  a  dismissal  of 
the  home  fire.  Exhausted  supplies  have  called 
for  renewals  and  low  prices  encourage  stocking 
up  by  those  who  have  the  money. 

Smokeless  lump  retails  at  $8  and  $8.25,  smoke¬ 
less  run-of-mine  at  $6.25,  and  nut  and  slack  at 
$5.25.  Bituminous  lump  goes  at  $6.25  to  $7,  mine 
run  at  from  $5.25  to  $5.75,  and  nut  and  slack  at 
$4.50  to  $4.75  from  the  local  yards. 


CHICAGO  GETTING  EXCITED 


Consumers  Now  Buying  on  Better  Scale — 
Non-Union  Fields  Do  Large  Business. 

As  the  time  draws  nearer  for  a  show-down 
between  the  miners  and  operators,  the  Chicago 
coal  market  is  becoming  more  excited  and  the 
buying  on  a  better  scale  generally. 

Now  that  there  is  apparently  no  doubt  that  the 
miners  will  declare  a  general  strike,  and  that 
arbitration  settlement  appears  less  probable,  the 
big  industrial  users  of  coal  as  well  as  the  retail 
yards  are  laying  in  supplies  to  tide  them  over 
periods  of  60  to  90  days,  according  to  their  guess 
as  to  the  length  of  the  impending  coal  mine 
troubles. 

Production  naturally  has  taken  a  spurt  and 
Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  share  in  the  improved 
running  time  with  the  other  mines  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  activity  of  the  market,  some 
Illinois  operators  have  offered  lower  prices  on 
mine  run  coal  as  a  further  inducement  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  store  large  volumes  of  coal  against 
a  possible  shortage.  The  circular  prices  on  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  last  week  were  40  to  45  cents  lower 
than  the  previous  week. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  domestic  home 
users  of  coal  are  not  responding  to  any  extent 
to  the  dangers  of  the  forthcoming  strike.  The 
householders,  following  a  fairly  mild  winter,  have, 
as  a  rule,  a  surplus  of  coal  in  their  bins,  and  in 
view  of  the  mild  winter  expect  an  early  and 
warm  spring.  Consequently  they  are  not  as  much 
alarmed  as  the  industrial  and  public  utility  users 
of  coal. 

Critical  Situation  Approaching. 

Public  utility  buying  fell  off  a  bit  during  the 
past  week,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  class  of 
buyers  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  possibility 
of  closed  mines,  and  acted  quickly  offering  their 
supplies  to  meet  any  emergency,  before  the  aver¬ 
age  buyer  was  aware  of  the  critical  situation 
approaching. 

Non-union  fields  are  doing  the  largest  business 
on  the  Chicago  market.  Due  to  their  lower 
operating  costs  they  are  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
sell  the  union  fields  and  secure  the  business.  The 
non-union  mine  representatives  in  Chicago  and 
the  Middle-West  are  busy  booking  future  orders 
for  the  period  which  will  be  covered  by  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  anticipated  strike. 

The  increase  in  the  movement  of  prepared  sizes 
during  the  past  week  is  tending  to  ease  off  the 
tense  situation  which  has  ruled  in  the  screenings 
market  for  a  month  past.  Screenings  are  still 
scarce,  but  that  scarcity  is  not  nearly  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  was  a  fortnight  ago. 

Pocahontas  sales  have  been  slowing  up  a  trifle 
lately,  not  because  of  lack  of  demand,  but  due 


to  the  delay  in  the  shipments  of  the  smokeless 
variety. 

1  he  running  time  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines 
averaged  between  fifty  and  fifty-five  per  cent  last 
week.  The  outlook,  based  on  the  first  half  of 
this  week  would  indicate  a  running  time  of  sixty 
per  cent  for  the  current  week. 

Operators  Not  Disturbed. 

Illinois  operators  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
continuation  of  the  large  sales  of  Kentucky  coals 
on  the  Chicago  market.  This  condition  they  look 
upon  as  something  brought  about  by  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  coal  strike  and  is  merely  a  temporary 
factor. 

Regardless  of  the  improvement  in  the  Chicago 
market  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  practically 
every  Chicago  coal  man  will  admit  this  improve¬ 
ment,  there  is  still  a  considerable  element  on  the 
buying  end  viewing  the  situation  with  no  alarm 
and  placing  no  orders  for  coal;  believing  the 
miners  will  come  to  terms  before  April  1  and 
that  freight  rates,  too,  will  be  reduced  to  give 
them  cheaper  coal.  While  there  is  a  fair  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  side  of  the  market,  it  is  certainly 
not  playing  the  game  safe  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  those  holding  this  view  will  be  caught  short. 


BY-PRODUCT  COKE  FACTS 


Mr.  Mac  Arthur  TelL  of  Progress  Made  in 
This  Industry  of  Late  Years. 

The  luncheon  of  the  Coal  Trade  Club  of  New 
\  ork  last  Wednesday  was  attended  by  73  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests,  interest  having  been  stimulated 
by  the  announcement  that  a  plan  to  form  a  coal 
exchange  would  be  discussed.  When  put  to  a 
vote  the  suggestion  was  disapproved  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  and  the  club  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  purely  social  organization. 

Douglas  MacArthur,  general  manager  of  the 
Seaboard  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  by¬ 
product  coke.  Tracing  the  development  of  the 
industry  from  the  time  the  first  plant  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  States,  in  1893,  he  led  up 
to  the  present  situation,  when  the  by-product 
ovens  have  a  capacity  for  carbonizing  65,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  or  between  12  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  normal  bituminous  output.  Progress 
has  been  notably  rapid  in  the  past  10  years,  the 
war  having  given  great  impetus  to  the  building 
of  ovens. 

Mr.  MacArthur  stated  that  the  Seaboard  plant 
at  Jersey  City  uses  a  mixture  consisting  of  about 
75  per  cent  high  volatile  coal  and  25  per  cent  low 
volatile.  He  told  of  the  campaign  being  carried 
on  by  his  company  to  popularize  coke  as  a  do¬ 
mestic  fuel,  and  said  that  it  had  been  meeting 
with  gratifying  success,  especially  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  Not  only  have  sales  caught  up  with 
the  output,  but  demand  has  increased  to  a  point 
where  it  is  necessary  to  pick  up  some  of  the  coke 
stocked  during  1921. 

Referring  to  the  advances  being  made  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  by-product  process,  Mr.  MacArthur 
said  that  a  new  type  of  Koppers  oven  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  market  which  is  capable  of 
turning  out  coke  in  10  hours,  instead  of  requiring 
from  16  to  24  hours,  as  with  the  style  of  ovens 
now  generally  in  use.  A  plant  consisting  of 
ovens  of  the  new  10-hour  type  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  he  stated. 

The  next  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  White¬ 
hall  Club  on  March  15th. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  of  using 
gasoline  instead  of  coal  for  making  steam,  is  install¬ 
ing  some  gasoline-driven  cars  on  short  hauls  and 
branch  lines  near  Chicago.  The  system  is  said  to 
be  in  economical  operation  already  in  New  England 
sections. 


Chicago  Notes 


M.  S.  Alexander,  coal  man  from  Owantonna,  Wis 
made  a  trip  to  Chicago,  recently. 

D.  N.  Funk,  coal  and  grain  dealer  from  McLean, 

111.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  week. 

E.  W.  Miller,  of  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa,  came  to 
Chicago  last  week  on  business  matters. 

J.  Simpson,  lumber  and  coal  man  of  Abingdon,  Ill. 
was  in  Chicago  for  three  days  last  week. 

H.  Sonneman,  coal  and  lumber  man  from  Vandalia, 

111.,  was  in  Chicago  on  business  recently. 

W.  L.  Taylor,  of  Cantoa,  Ill.,  came  to  Chicago 
last  week  on  business  matters  relative  to  his  coal 
company. 

Frederick  Harwood,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Traffic  Bureau,  is  now  on  a  trip  to  California  for 
his  health. 

Sam  T.  Brush,  pioneer  Illinois  coal  operator,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  Boulder,  Col.,  at  the  age 
of  80  years. 

W.  H.  Kirdland,  coal  dealer  from  Birmingham 
Ala.,  was  one  of  the  “long  distance”  visitors  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Hcnnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators  Association,  has  returned  from  a  month’s 
vacation  in  Cuba  and  the  East. 

S.  P.  Carmack,  coal  dealer  from  Bristol,  Tenn., 
was  in  Chicago  on  business  recently.  He  spent 
several  days  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 

After  a  three  weeks  vacation  in  California,  Frank 
Collins  of  the  coal  firm  of  Collins  &  Weiss,  returned 
to  the  city  last  week  ready  for  business. 

W.  B.  Dye,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  J.  H.  McCune,  Rush- 
ville,  Ill.,  and  S.  M.  Ransom,  of  Atkinson,  Ill.,  all  coal 
dealers,  were  in  Chicago  for  several  days  last  week. 

The  Minter  Fuel  Co.,  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  has 
secured  the  services  of  N.  B.  Hoffman,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago 
He  will  travel  Virginia  and  Carolinas. 

The  Thayer  mine  of  Thayer,  Ill.,  raised  its  own 
production  record  of  1,503  hoists  on  January  2nd  to 
l,o41  hoists  for  one  day  last  week,  and  raised  the 
record  of  the  company  38  cars  for  the  week. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  W.  H.  Hur¬ 
ley  Coal  Co.,  formerly  located  in  room  805  Fisher 
building,  has  removed  its  offices  to  more  convenient 
quarters  on  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the  same  building. 

The  convention  of  the  Illinois  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  held  at  the  Sherman  House  last  week, 
brought  to  Chicago  a  good  delegation  of  men  who 
handle  both  lumber  and  coal,  from  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

Leon  Romanski  of  the  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co.  is  winter¬ 
ing  in  Panama.  He  left  Chicago  about  ten  days  ago, 
and  the  last  heard  from  him  by  his  Chicago  friends 
was  when  he  “hopped  off”  at  New  Orleans  for 
Panama. 

The  City  Service  Lumber  Co.,  of  1300  S.  Racine 
avenue,  was  incorporated  for  $25,000  last  week.  The 
firm  will  deal  in  lumber,  fuel  and  building  materials. 
The  incorporators  are  I.  Cobrin,  Bernard  Buckberg 
and  Benj amine  Rueckberg. 

Incorporation  papers  were  taken  out  last  week  by 
the  Egyptian  Cooperative  Coal  Association  at  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  Incorporated  for  $5,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  deal  in  coal  and  coke.  The  incorporators 
are  Chas.  M.  Burke,  Michael  E.  Walsh,  O.  T.  Roger, 
H.  M.  Gilligan,  M.  G.  Dirken,  and  W.  G.  Latterman. 

Among  the  Illinois  lumber  and  coal  dealers  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago 
last  week  were:  J.  C.  Dewey,  Anawan,  Ill.;  E.  E. 
Woodard,  Fairdale ;  A.  J.  Lambert,  Beaverville; 

J.  C.  &  C.  T.  Ralston,  Caledonia;  P.  Schertz,  Gibson 
City ;  O.  L.  King,  Keitsburg ;  M.  T.  Moore,  O’Dell ; 

R  C.  Sellon,  Wyoming;  P.  S.  Lindner,  Sandwich; 

R.  F.  Hunter,  Chillicothe;  J.  Bruso,  Collinsville; 

J.  N.  Habecker,  Danvers ;  H.  T.  Hotz,  Edwardsville ; 

C.  R.  Schwartz,  Elkville;  F.  A.  Miller,  Gibson  City; 

A-  F.  Hunter,  Henry;  C.  B.  Cochran,  Marion;  H.  B. 
Aphen.  Petersburg;  and  L.  H.  Hunter,  Tolono. 
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INDIFFERENCE  AT  BOSTON 

Consumers  Show  Little  Evidence  of  Anxiety 
_ Textile  Strike  Affects  Coal  Trade. 

Little  of  note  has  occurred  in  the  bituminous 
market  in  this  section  the  past  week  or  more  to 
distinguish  it  from  some  of  the  indifferent  weeks 
that  have  preceded  it.  Coal  buyers  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  possibilities  of  shortage  that 
exist  in  the  grave  labor  situation  now  shaping 
up  in  the  bituminous  union  fields.  There  have 
been  warnings  enough,  in  all  conscience,  from 
the  trade,  government  officials  and  outside  factors, 
such  as  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
went  into  the  situation  at  great  length  last  week, 
setting  forth  the  danger  and  advising  all  con¬ 
sumers  to  have  enough  on  hand  to  tide  over  a 
probable  strike  period.  The  Massachusetts  Fuel 
Administrator  also  sent  out  a  public  announce¬ 
ment  to  cities  and  towns  on  the  expected  strike 

and  its  results.  . 

In  spite  of  the  growing  nearness  of  the  perio 

when  the  country  may  see  a  suspension  of  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal,  there  has  been  little  evidence  o 
anxiety  or  fear  by  consumers  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  all  their  needs.  Ordinary 
caution  or  foresight  would  in  general  induce 
stocking  up  of  fuel  to  tide  over  the  period  of 
smaller  production  and  the  inevitable  stiffening 

of  prices  sure  to  follow. 

At  present  demand  is  not  at  all  of  an  urgei 
nature  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  consumers 
feel  they  are  sufficiently  insured  in  the  matter  ot 
coal  supplies  or  else  that  the  likelihood  of  a  strike 
is  exaggerated.  At  any  rate  sales  are  certainly 
less  than  they  were  last  week  and  shippers  are 
having  more  work  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes. 

One  thing  that  may  partly  account  for  the  very 
slow  bituminous  business  prevalent  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  moment  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
cotton  mills  have  closed  down  because  of  wage 
disputes.  An  arbitrator  is  expected  to  hand  down 
a  decision  that  both  sides  will  accept  in  Rhode 
Island  and  it  is  hoped  other  mill  districts  will 
follow  suit. 


Coal  Consumption  Better  Than  in  December. 

New  England  is  losing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  every  week  as  result  of  this  unfortunate 
wage  quarrel.  Then,  too,  there  are  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  industries  that  have  not  yet 
gotten  away  to  full-time  operation  of  their  plants, 
since  business  does  not  warrant  it,  and  this  ot 
course  affects  soft  coal  consumption.  Nevertheless 
the  buying  of  coal,  while  nothing  to  boast  of,  is 
substantially  better  than  in  December  and  coal 
houses  feel  that  there  is  still  further  improvement 
“around  the  corner.” 

At  present,  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals 
of ‘the  best  quality  can  be  had  for  $6  35  gross  ton 
cars  Mystic,  though  it  is  no  secret  that  South e 
coal  of  high  grade  is  selling  for  $6.25.  These 
prices  are  about  on  the  same  level  they  were  last 
week  though  shippers  intimate  that  better  prices 
are  going  to  be  seen  a  little  later  on. 

One  shipper  stated  that  he  was  getting  $6.aU 
for  his  coal  and  wouldn’t  take  any  less,  because 
with  $4  60  to  $4.70  coal  at  Hampton  Roads,  and 
shipping  rates  $1.30  a  ton,  plus  loading  charges, 
there  was  little  enough  profit  as  it  was.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  price  of  $6.15  gross  ton  cars  Boston 
is  heard  of,  but  it  is  found  that  this  quotation  today 
represents  a  small  balance  or  left-over  of  a  cargo. 
For  those  willing  to  accept  some  lower  grade 
mixed  with  navy  standard  coal,  the  last-mentioned 
price  or  even  $6.10  is  a.  fair  Quotation. 

At  Hampton  Roads,  the  receipts  have  been  quite 
heavy  in  view  of  the  excellent  operations  of  the 
non-union  mines,  but  dumpings  have  practically 
kept  pace  and  prices  have  suffered  no  reaction 
the  current  quotation  being  $4.60  to  $4.70.  Vessel 
freights,  too,  have  remained  firm,  charters  being 
difficult  to  get  except  at  prices  that  appear  to 

include  a  premium.  .  . 

For  the  larger  vessels,  $1.15  and  $1  20  is  asked 
and  medium  sized  bottoms  command  $1.30  and 


$1.35.  At  these  rates,  with  coal  f.  o.  b.  Hampton 
Roads,  the  cost  to  New  England  shippers  is  not 
less  than  $6.20  and  more  often  it  is  $6.25  or  even 
$6.30  on  cars  Boston. 

As  for  Pennsylvania  bituminous,  the  trading  is 
not  of  a  very  substantial  order,  though  one 
shipper  in  particular  claims  a  good  tonnage  mov¬ 
ing  to  this  district  at  a  $2.75  net  ton  mine  figure. 
This  is  said  to  be  coal  of  a  very  good  quality, 
though  sales  are  understood  to  have  been  made 
at  $3  net  ton  mines  to  a  fair-sized  consumer  not 
so  distant  from  Boston. 

This  is  considered  somewhat  high  for  all-rail 
coal  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  though 
it  may  find  purchasers  aplenty  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts. 

A  good  bit  of  Pennsylvania  coal  is  claimed  to 
be  moving  at  $2.50,  and  it  is  coal  of  a  kind  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  quite  a  few  New 
England  concerns.  Coal  of  quality  of  pool  9  can 
be  had  from  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pool  10,  from  $1.90 
to  $2.25  and  pool  11,  around  $1.70.  Very  little 
is  said  as  yet  about  the  annual  contracts  that 
have  been  wont  to  be  signed  April  1st,  and  in 
view  of  the  unusual  situation  they  will  probably 
go  by  the  board  as  they  did  last  year. 

There  has  been  no  signs  of  a  flurry  in  the 
anthracite  market.  Dealers  for  some  time  past 
have  been  well  stocked  up  and  as  the  winter 
has  on  the  whole  been  a  mild  one,  householders 
have  not  been  in  a  hurry  to  relieve  retailers  of 
their  supplies.  Bins  for  the  most  part  have  not 
contained  more  than  a  ton  at  a  time  since  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  has  been  on  a  daily  lookout  for 
a  reduction  in  the  price. 

We  had  several  touches  of  cold  weather  and  a 
snowstorm  lately,  but  they  have  been  without 
effect  on  the  consumer.  Retailers  have  been 
moderately  busy,  however,  in  satisfying  hand-to- 
mouth  purchasers  and  in  some  instances  have 
placed  nekt  winter’s  supply  in  cellars. 

Wholesalers  report  rather  light  business  since 
dealers  are  determined  to  carry  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  regular  trade.  They  are  a  unit  in  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  suffer  any  greater  loss  in  de¬ 
preciation  due  to  a  cut  in  the  price  at  the  mine 
or  a  freight  reduction,  than  they  can  possibly 
avoid.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
last  week,  with  egg  at  $7.50;  stove,  $8.00,  nut, 
$8.15  and  pea,  $5.00. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

M.  M.  Floyd,  agent  for  W.  E.  Deegans  Coal 
Co.,  visited  the  trade  here  last  Saturday. 

Saunders  Wright.  formerly  manager  for 
Callaghan-Atkinson  Co.,  has  gone  on  a  short 
business  trip  to  New  York. 

S.  A.  Roth,  representing  the  Paragon  Coal  & 
Fuel  Co.,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  made  a  short 
business  trip  to  Norfolk  last  week  for  the  interest 
of  his  company. 

H  G.  Mundin,  recently  appointed  southern  sales 
agent  for  the  Leckie  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  with  offices 
in  the  Seaboard  National  Bank  building,  is  out 
of  the  city  on  a  business  trip  for  his  company. 
Mr.  Mundin  has  been  connected  with  the  local 
coal  business  for  the  past  two  years,  and  his  many 
friends  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Fairmont  Miners  Favor  Strike 

>  Fairmont,  March  2. — Sentiment  in  the  Fairmont 
region  among  the  miners  is  toward  a  general 
strike.  The  local  union  at  Barrackville,  W.  Va., 
one  of  the  large  locals,  being  located  at  one  of 
the  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation 
(Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation)  voted  unanimously 
to  strike  at  its  meeting  Tuesday  night. 

Grant  Town,  Monongah,  Cambria  and  other 
large  locals  will  cast  their  ballot  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  week. 

Ernest  Chilson,  general  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  in  the  hospital  at  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  for  a  critical  operation. 


MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL 

Coal  Movement  in  Northwest  Crippled  by 
End  of  Season  Blizzard. 

As  long  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  real  threat 
of  future  trouble  in  the  coal  market  people  were 
slightly  more  inclined  to  consider  buying  for 
something  beyond  immediate  needs.  But  the 
strike  seems  to  have  become  an  old  story,  before 
it  is  started,  and  the  word  from  Washington  that 
the  administration  will  endeavor  to  avert  the  sus¬ 
pension  has  worked  to  quiet  apprehension,  so  far 
as  any  existed  in  this  district. 

The  weather  has  been  below  the  average  for 
all  of  February,  with  a  number  of  days  register¬ 
ing  below  zero.  More  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  interior  is  the  blizzard  of  last  week 
which  tied  up  traffic  in  a  number  of  directions. 
The  Head  of  the  Lakes  was  entirely  swamped 
for  two  days,  with  rail  traffic  completely  sus¬ 
pended.  The  Twin  Cities  were  also  cut  off  from 
train  connection  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  storm  was  not  so  bad  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  and  it  took  but  24  hours  in  which  to  get 
through  rail  traffic  resumed.  But  the  branch  lines 
and  the  interior  generally  will  not  be  opened  up 
so  readily,  although  the  rotary  snow  plows  can 
do  wonders  as  compared  with  the  old  time 
“bucking”  plow.  And  with  coal  buyers  confining 
their  purchases  to  a  narrow  volume  at  all  times, 
it  will  doubtless  result  in  complaints  being  made 
soon  of  having  no  coal  at  all  and  extra  service 
must  be  rendered  to  avoid  suffering. 

Shipments  from  the  docks  were  necessarily 
suspended  because  of  the  violent  storm,  and  such 
trains  as  had  been  started  when  the  storm  broke 
were  held  up.  The  result  will  be  a  cessation  of 
coal  movement  which  will  take  perhaps  a  week 
to  overcome. 

Buying  of  Domestic  Coal  Stimulated. 

Buying  has  been  stimulated,  for  the  storm  and 
the  zero  weather  which  followed  make  for  a 
continued  steady  consumption  of  coal  in  domestic 
and  steam  heating  plants.  But  the  arrival  of 
March  makes  it  sure  that  winter  weather  cannot 
endure  very  much  longer — that  is  severe  weather. 
This  climate  sometimes  has  snow  and  cold  last 
until  into  April,  but  the  severe  days  are  gone. 
Even  a  sudden  drop  of  temperature  will  not  last, 
while  the  warmth  of  the  sun  means  less  need  of 
heating  through  the  middle  of  the  day  and  less 
fuel  consumption. 

So  buying  of  coal  to  be  on  the  safe  side  if  the 
strike  comes,  as  seems  scheduled,  is  limited. 
People  are  buying  such  coal  as  they  feel  they 
are  urgently  in  need  of,  but  very  little  more.  They 
are  taking  heart  from  the  hope  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  arranged  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  administration,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
serious  trouble. 

In  the  trade  there  is  a  feeling  that  this  may 
indeed  be  the  case.  There  is  great  respect  for 
the  power  of  public  opinion  and  its  ability  to 
force  an  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt 
that  public  opinion  will  not  support  some  of  the 
excessive  demands  from  the  miners  and  will  sup¬ 
port  a  deflation  of  costs.  It  seems  incredible  here 
that  the  check-off  system  will  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

So  there  is  little  real  apprehension  of  any 
prolonged  trouble,  possibly  because  people  here 
are  so  distant  from  the  mines  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  situation.  .And  they  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  hold  beyond  present  needs  in  buying  coal. 
Prices  are  being  fairly  maintained,  but  have  no 
indications  of  strength  in  the  regular  sizes. 
Screenings  have  strengthened  somewhat  and  are 
expected  to  show  further  strength  as  their  pro¬ 
duction  falls  off. 


Freight  and  coal  movement  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
through  the  Grafton  gateway  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  the  heaviest  for  more  than  a  year.  Twenty- 
seven  trains  drew  908  loads  of  freight  over  the 
Alleehennies.  of  which  635  “~"1 
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Coal  Merchants  Meet  in  New  York. 


Regional  Gathering  of  State  Retail  Association  Draws  Large  Number  of  Dealers  from 
Nearby  Points,  Who  Are  Entertained  by  Eminent  Speakers. 


The  regional  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  covering  the  lower  counties 
of  the  State,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Poughkeepsie, 
convened  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Thursday 
morning.  Joseph  M.  Bacon,  president  of  the  Bacon 
Coal  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  presided  at  the  forenoon 
session. 

Owing  to  the  stormy  weather,  which  developed 
the  suggestion  that  many  of  the  members  were  de¬ 
tained  by  a  sudden  rush  of  business,  the  session 
was  a  little  late  in  starting  and  the  attendance  at  the 
outset  was  small. 

As  the  first  order  of  business  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  appointed,  as  follows :  R.  J.  Wulff, 
of  Brooklyn,  chairman;  E.  V.  Sidell,  Poughkeepsie; 
E.  E.  Powell,  Binghamton;  W.  A.  Leonard,  of  New 
York,  and  Edward  Schmidt,  of  Mineola. 

The  first  address  on  the  program  had  to  do  with 
insurance,  particularly  compensation  insurance.  This 
was  delivered  by  Howard  W.  Pfeiffer,  of  the  Coal 
Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  brought  out 
the  necessity  of  adequate  protection. 

Next  came  an  address  upon  cost  system  and  the 
necessity  for  knowing  what  it  costs  to  do  business, 
by  B.  R.  Scott,  an  accountant  of  Philadelphia.  This 
brought  out  many  points  along  the  usual  line,  which 
the  larger  interests  clearly  recognize  and  which  the 
smaller  interests  seem  very  slow  to  take  up.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  well,  however,  to  keep  pounding  away  on 
this  proposition. 

Retailer  Says  Operators  Need  Regulating. 

John  B.  Reimer,  of  Ozone  Park,  spoke  next  rela¬ 
tive  to  governmental  regulation.  Mr.  Reimer  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  note  upon  this  theme,  indicating  that 
the  retailers  had  little  to  apprehend  but  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  had  more  than  a  little  to  watch  out  for,  inti¬ 
mating  that  they  require  and  deserve  some  regula¬ 
tion.  Liberal  extracts  from  this  address  will  appear 
in  next  week’s  issue. 

His  comment  was  very  well  received,  and  he  did 
not  mince  matters  in  referring  to  the  situation. 
Though  not  following  along  the  popular  line  entirely, 
he  declared  that  while  the  public  thought  the  per¬ 
centage  contracts  were  monopolistic,  he  did  not  agree 
with  that  view,  holding  that  it  was  easier  to  regu¬ 
late  seven  big  hogs  than  to  regulate  fifty-seven  large 
and  small  ones  with  voracious  appetites  and  seeking 
to  fatten  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  the  dealer 
meanwhile  standing  as  a  buffer  between  them  and  the 
consumer. 

He  was  followed  by  Warren  A.  Leonard,  president 
of  the  Leonard  Coal  Co.  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Leonard  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
and  in  response  to  Mr.  Reimer  maintained  that  those 
experienced  in  coal  trade  matters  were  best  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  business  in  all  its  details,  asserting 
that  governmental  regulation,  while  it  might  start  off 
quietly  enough,  would  inevitably  lead  to  such  restric¬ 
tions  and  supervision  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  trade.  He  maintained  that  the  course 
of  the  industry  has  shown  that  it  was  not  necessary 
and,  in  brief,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  add  this 
new  responsibility  to  the  many  activities  of  the  Gov-, 
ernment. 

Mr.  Pattison  Predicts  Strike. 

At  one  o’clock  luncheon  was  served  to  about  one 
hundred  members  and  visitors,  several  having  ar¬ 
rived  since  the  opening  of  the  session.  Others  came 
in  readiness  for  the  afternoon  session,  which  got 
under  way  about  2.30. 

The  presiding  officer  was  Charles  A.  Elwood,  first 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association.  He  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker  Gardner  Pattison,  of  the  firm  of  Pattison  & 
Bowns.  who  spoke  of  the  outlook  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Pattison  said  that  the  stage  certainly  seemed 
to  be  set,  as  Mr.  Hoover  had  said,  for  a  strike.  He 
stated  that  the  producers  had  an  ample  quantity  of 


coal  in  storage  and  on  cars,  the  retailers  had  a  less 
quantity  and  the  consumers  had,  as  a  rule,  very  little. 

Mr.  Pattison  urged  that  the  two  latter  classes 
should  take  on  a  larger  supply,  in  order  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  the  future  and 
avoid  the  higher  prices  that  might  very  easily  develop 
should  the  suspension  of  work  prove  to  be  a  serious 
matter.  He  referred  to  the  tendency  so  often  notice¬ 
able  in  Wall  Street  to  refrain  from  buying  in  a 
weak  market,  though  there  is  urgent  demand  for 
securities  when  prices  are  rising.  He  thought  that 
if  the  strike  extended  to  May  1st  there  might  easily 
develop  a  panicky  feeling  that  would  result  in  much 
higher  prices,  with  condemnation  for  members  of  the 
trade.  This  it  would,  of  course,  be  well  to  guard 
against. 

Mr.  Pattison  was  followed  by  Bruce  Barton,  head 
of  a  large  advertising  agency,  who  spoke  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity.  He  pointed  out  that  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  this  section  of  the  country  was 
rather  beyond  the  range  of  the  retail  trade  because 
of  the  great  expense  involved  in  putting  across  a 
complete  statement  as  to  the  dealers’  position.  And 
why  exploit  especially  the  honesty  of  the  trade,  he 
said,  when  the  public  will  be  very  apt  to  continue  in 
doubt  and  possibly  ask  why  the  thousands  of  dollars 
represented  in  the  cost  was  not  taken  from  the  selling 
price  of  coal ;  giving  a  very  direct  advantage  to  the 
buyer. 

He  did,  however,  favor  a  publicity  campaign  that 
would  serve  to  put  forward  the  features  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  valuable  from  a  news  standpoint.  Pointing  out 
that  his  organization  was  not  directly  interested  in 
this  line  of  business,  he  gave  some  instances  of  valu¬ 
able  publicity  work,  telling  of  the  good  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  various  publicity  measures,  especially 
those  that  sought  to  put  matters  correctly  on  record 
before  criticism  arose,  rather  than  to  allay  the  flames 
of  indignation  after  the  trouble  had  started. 

Real  Estate  Man  Criticizes  Preparation. 

Next  came  two  interesting  addresses  upon  the 
preparation  of  coal.  The  first,  from  the  consumer’s 
viewpoint,  by  Charles  G.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York.  Mr.  Edwards 
spoke  of  the  preparation  of  coal  being  below  what 
it  should  be  and  referred  to  the  high  range  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  prices. 

He  said  that  he  had  had  but  one  difficulty  with  a 
coal  dealer  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  and  realizes 
that  the  dealer  has  little  to  do  with  price  and  nothing 
in  regard  to  preparation.  I-t  was  because  of  these 
reasons  that  he  and  others  had  been  impelled  to  join 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Consumers’  Association,  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  betterment  of  conditions. 

Mr.  Dorrance  Gives  Operators’  Side. 

Charles  Dorrance,  vice-president  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  operators, 
giving  the  producer’s  viewpoint.  Mr.  Dorrance 
recognized  the  high  range  of  prices  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  reduction.  This,  he  said,  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
to  commence  March  15th. 

He  referred  to  the  matter  of  preparation,  pointing 
out  that  this  had  to  be  accomplished  largely  nowa¬ 
days  by  means  of  the  gravity  system,  using  principally 
jigs,  and  in  this  system  any  combination  of  coal  and 
slate  was  separated  according  to  its  specific  gravity. 

If  it  contained  more  slate  than  coal  it  went  with  the 
slate:  if  more  coal  than  slate  it  would  go  with  the 
coal. 

Mr.  Dorrance  pointed  out  that  quite  a  different 
sort  of  mining  was  carried  on  now  as  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago  or  more.  It  was  necessary  now 
to  get  the  coal  from  the  small  seams  in  many  cases, 
and  in  order  to  secure  as  large  a  production  as 
possible  and  conserve  the  resources,  the  producers 


are  obliged  to  make  shipments  of  tonnage  that  would 
not  have  been  sent  out  years  ago. 

But  he  said  that  the  material  objected  to  was  not 
without  its  fuel  value,  and  what  would  be  the  result 
on  prices  if  a  closer  separation  were  made? 

Certainly  the  miner  would  not  stand  for  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  his  pay  if  closer  separation  of  slate  in  coal 
reduced  the  tonnage  of  marketable  product  in  the 
cars  that  he  sent  out.  He  invited  the  Real  Estate 
Board  and  the  Consumers’  Association  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  mines  to  see  what  was  being 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  careful  preparation. 

Roderick  Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  told  of  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  with  a  view  to  securing  co¬ 
operation  between  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
which,  he  said,  should  work  together  in  co-operation, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  establishing  in  principle 
a  better  preparation  of  tonnage  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
He  referred  also  to  the  work  of  the  transportation, 
statistical  and  publication  committees.  His  paper 
will  be  further  referred  to  at  a  later  date. 

Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  referred 
particularly  to  the  Government  Coal  Yard  situation 
at  Washington,  paying  a  high  compliment  to  Mr. 
Stephens  for  his  work  in  heading  off  any  increase  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  that  institution,  stating  that  he 
had  taken  more  interest  in  the  work  than  the  retail 
trade  in  Washington,  directly  concerned  with  and 
affected  by  the  activities  of  that  governmental  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  O’Toole  referred  also  to  the  unfavorable  atti¬ 
tude  of  Congress,  not  only  with  reference  to  state¬ 
ments  put  forward  by  coal  men  but  by  representatives 
of  other  business  organizations,  stating  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  to  assume  that  everyone  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committees  of  Congress  was  guilty 
until  proven  innocent. 

Eight  Resolutions  Adopted. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  to  the  following  effect : 

(1)  Thanking  the  speakers  and  the  committee  on 
arrangements. 

(2)  Commending  the  interest  taken  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  preparation  and  sizes  of  coal,  and  urging  pro¬ 
ducers  to  give  consideration  to  the  viewpoint  of  the 
retailer  because  of  his  intimate  contact  with  the  con¬ 
sumers,  “who  in  the  last  analysis  we  all  serve.” 

(3)  Reiterating  previous  resolutions  favoring  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  existing  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  the  new  program  to  be  worked  out  by  study  and 
experimentation.  Accordingly  commending  the  trial 
of  a  new  grouping  of  sizes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Retail  Association  in  conjunction  with  one 
of  the  large  anthracite  producing  companies,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  experience  obtained,  whether  favorable 
or  not,  will  aid  in  arriving  at  the  best  solution. 

(4)  Urging  the  importance  of  uniformity  in 
standards  to  be  adopted. 

(5)  Urging  our  representatives  in  Congress  to 
oppose  any  added  appropriations  for,  or  expenditures 
on,  the  Government  Fuel  Yard  in  Washington,  which 
venture,  so  far  as  its  retail  or  stevedoring  functions 
are  concerned,  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  retail  concerns  of  that  locality,  and  is  not 
only  a  source  of  expense  to  the  Government  and  tax¬ 
payers  but  contrary  to  good  governmental  policy, 
being  in  effect  a  subsized,  monopolistic  and  costly 
venture  in  private  business. 

(7)  That  the  Association  protest  against  provi¬ 
sions  of  Senate  Bill  No.  834  and  Assembly  Bill  No. 
1138,  advancing  the  license  fee  for  trucks,  which  will 
materially  add  to  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer, 
and  recommending  that  the  bill  be  modified  so  as  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  road 
maintenance  throughout  the  State  and  no  more,  and 
that  all  vehicles  using  the  highways  be  taxed  pro¬ 
portionately,  eliminating  the  discriminatory  features. 

(8)  That  the  association  recommend  that  the 
State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  be  urged  to 
impress  upon  his  subordinates  throughout  the  State 
the  importance  of  including  in  their  activities  the 
weighing  of  wagons  and  trucks  used  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  carters  who  have  no  permanent  plants. 


March  4,  1922 

The  dinner  in  the  evening  was  presided  over  by 
Nicholas  L.  Stokes,  and  Walker  C.  Cottrell,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  the  first 
speaker  introduced.  He  said  he  considered  himself 
a  coal  man  through  being  a  director  of  “the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  coal  company  in  New  York. 

Before  taking  up  the  main  subject  of  his  address, 
the  projected  port  improvements,  Mr.  Smith  touched 
upon  the  relations  between  the  coal  trade  and  the 
public,  stating  that  coal  men  have  little  to  fear  in  the 
way  of  regulation  if  they  can  convince  consumers 
that  prices  are  reasonable.  He  said  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  are  disposed  to  be  fair,  and  will 
give  the  coal  trade  a  square  deal  if  they  feel  they 
are  being  treated  squarely  in  return. 

Touching  on  the  port  improvement  plans,  Mr. 
Smith  stated  that  the  terminal  facilities  for  handling 
grain  and  other  commodities  are  antiquated  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  must  be  brought  up  to  date  if  New 
York  is  to  hold  its  own  against  other  ports.  He 
condemned  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project,  but 
asserted  that  if  this  and  other  plans  for  diverting 
commerce  from  New  York  are  to  be  headed  off  the 
business  interests  here  must  see  that  improvements 
are  made  that  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  handling 
freight  for  transhipment  by  water. 

Mr.  Smith  was  cheered  so  lustily  that  many  throats 

became  dry. 

The  other  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willard  Scott, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  delivered  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Playing  the  Game.’’  He  was  in  the  minis¬ 
try  for  thirty  years,  retiring  about  ten  years  ago. 
Since  then  he  has  mingled  extensively  with  men  of 
affairs,  and  says  that  he  finds  the  association  more 
enjoyable  than  leading  the  more  or  less  sheltered  life 
of  a  clergyman. 

BUFFALO  MARKET  BECALMED 

Neither  Anthracite  nor  Bituminous  Buyers 
Show  Signs  of  Strike  Scare. 


S  A  WARD’S  JOURNAL 

to  have  a  fair  supply  on  hand,  so  that  no  in¬ 
convenience  will  be  encountered  after  April  st, 
but  dealers  are  not  responding  readily  as  yet. 
Some  retailers  will  put  in  a  fair  stock  of  stove 
coal  at  any  rate,  as  they  remember  how  scarce 
this  size  recently  was  and  believe  it  will  be  so 
again  this  year. 

AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


The  coal  market  continues  quiet  all  around. 
The  edge  is  off  the  anthracite  demand  for  the 
time  being,  milder  temperatures  having  lessened 
the  needs  of  consumers,  who  have  little  coal  but 
are  planning  to  take  as  small  quantities  as  possible 
for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Bituminous  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  showing  any  alarm  over  the  labor 
situation  at  the  mines,  and  most  of  them  are  well 
supplied  for  weeks  ahead. 

The  unconcern  expressed  by  anthracite  dealers 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  on  the  brink  of  past  labor  troubles 
the  buying  has  usually  been  good.  Even  now 
some  dealers  are  planning  to  have  enough  coal 
to  meet  the  probable  demand  from  consumers  tor 
two  or  three  months  ahead,  but  others  will  hold 
off,  believing  that  coal  prices  as  well  as  freight 
rates  are  going  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  pay  to  delay  making  purchases. 

Buying  of  soft  coal  seems  likely  to  be  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  for  a  while,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  consumers  have  large  stocks  on  hand, 
which  are  being  burned  up  very  slowly.  They 
have  had  many  offers  at  attractive  prices  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
doing  a  good  deal  of  shopping  around  buying 
where  they  could  do  so  the  cheapest  This  has 
not  resulted  satisfactorily  as  to  quality  of  coal 
in  many  cases,  but  the  price  has  been  a  ruling 

fa<Coa"l  men  point  out  to  consumers  that  the  supply 
of  coal  cars  is  likely  to  be  deficient  within  a  short 
time,  as  many  such  cars  are  m  crippled  condition. 
The  railroad  situation  will  undoubtedly  have 
effect  of  delaying  coal  shipments  this  spring  and 
consumers  are  advised  to  have  at  least  three 

months’  supply  ahead.  ^  asked 

for  CghioghSny  ffas  lump,  $2.40  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.15  for 
and  other  mine-run,  and  $1.50  to  $L7S  for  5  a  . 
adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $-.51  to 

0’ An  thracrt/ shipper  s’ are  advising  their  customer. 


Tonnage  Movement  Increases,  But  Spot 
Market  Inactive — Bunker  Tonnage  Steady. 

The  movement  of  coal  tonnage  through  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  during  the  past  week  has  shown  con¬ 
siderable  increase,  though  the  spot  market  was 
inactive.  Wednesday  of  last  week  was  a  legal 
holiday  and  only  one  pier  worked  on  that  day. 

In  view  of  this  the  total  dumpings  for  the  port 
amounted  to  272,000  tons,  which  is  the  highest 
week  since  November  5th,  during  which  week 
the  dumpings  were  283,000  tons  for  six  days,  or 
a  daily  average  of  47,000  tons,  while  last  week 
with  only  five  working  days  showed  a  dai  y 
average  above  49,000  tons.  The  reports  from  all 
three  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  February  24th,  showed  that  272,987  tons 
passed  over  the  piers,  and  249,100  tons  for  the 
previous  week.  For  the  year  to  date  9771,930 
tons  have  been  dumped,  as  compared  with  2,- 
278,724  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  shipments  moving 
through  Hampton  Roads  are  for  New  England 
ports,  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  industrial 
revival  in  that  section,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
consumers  are  anxious  to  accumulate  additional 
stocks  of  fuel  against  the  eventualities  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  coal  strike.  Bunker  business  has  been  rather 
steady  during  the  past  month,  although  the  total 
tonnage  has  not  yet  been  quite  so  heavy  m  some 
weeks  as  it  was  occasionally  during  the  ear  y 

winter. 

Export  Trade  Continues  Dull. 

The  export  trade  remains  consistently  dull, 
with  Cuba  being  the  best  customer  from  this 
market  now,  and  even  that  island  is  not  taking 
any  great  tonnages.  There  have  been  several 
inquiries  scattered  around  for  vessels  to  go  to 
St.  Johns,  but  so  far  nothing  firm  has  been 
developed  from  this  business. 

There  has  been  practically  no  movement  in  the 
high  volatile  coals  during  the  past  week,  and 
quotations  on  low  volatile  coals  have  shown  no 
tendency  to  increase.  In  fact  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  buying  coal  on  the  spot  market  for 
less  than  the  prevailing  prices,  which  range  from 

$4  65  to  84.75  for  Pool  1,  $4.45  to  $4.55  for  Pool  2 
and  $4.55'  to  $4.60  for  Pools  1  and  2  mixed  f  o.  b. 
gross  ton  piers.  Pools  5,  6  and  7  of  which  there  is 
very  little  moving  and  practically  no  demand  for, 
retains  the  price  of  $4.25  to  $4.40  which  has  prevailed 
for  these  grades  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  month  which  has 
just  closed  is  the  shortest  month  in  the  year, 
as  regards  movement  of  coal  tonnage  through 
Hampton  Roads,  February  was  the  best  month 
that  the  coal  piers  here  have  experienced  since 
August  of  last  year.  The  total  dumpings 
amounted  to  1,099,378  tons,  which  is  more  than 
150  000  tons  ahead  of  the  January  record  of  987,664 
tons  and  is  also  above  the  record  for  February 
of  last  year,  when  dumpings  were  reported  to  be 
1,026,913  tons. 

February  was  the  first  month  that  total  coal 
dumpings  here  have  gone  over  the  million  ton 
mark  since  last  October.  In  that  month  dumpings 
amounted  to  1,058,860  tons  while  in  August,  the 
last  month  to  exceed  February  the  tonnage  was 
1  119  389  tons.  Every  coal  terminal  exceeded  its 
January  record  and  its  record  for  the  same  month 
last  vear  During  the  month  just  closed  the  Nor¬ 
folk  '&  Western  piers  at  Lamberts  Point  went .  over 
the  half  million  ton  mark  with  dumpings,  of  503,531 
tons  The  Virginian  pier  at  Sewalls  Point  dumped 
330,783  tons  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  at 
Newport  News  dumped  265,044  tons. 


JOHNSTOWN  CONDITIONS 

Mines  Are  Turning  Out  a  Heavy  Tonnage, 
But  Prices  Are  Unsatisfactory. 

With  just  four  weeks  to  go  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  the  contract  between  the  miners  and 
the  operators,  the  buying  public  is  more  than 
ever  on  the  seat  of  uncertainty,  with  the  odds  in 
favor  of  a  strike,  according  to  the  way  things 
are  being  doped  out. 

Johnstown  operators,  like  all  others  throughout 
the  country,  are  experiencing  better  business  on 
account  of  this  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers,  and  reports  from  the  leading  operators 
in  this  territory  are  to  the  effect  that  the  month 
of  February  was  one  of  better  production  than 
they  have  had  for  some  time. 

But  at  the  price  the  coal  is  being  sold  for  the 
union  operators  are  not  making  a  cent.  The  cost 
of  mining  is  way  above  what  it  should  be,  they 
figure,  and  along  comes  the  convention  scale 
committee  in  Indianapolis,  asking  that  the  same 
scale  be  continued  after  April  1st,  while  the  opera¬ 
tors  are  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  scale.  And 
the  six-hour  day  is  impossible,  operators  say. 

So  it  resolves  itself  into  a  waiting  game,  and 
if  the  miners  have  nothing  better  to  offer  the 
strike  will  undoubtedly  come.  As  it  is,  operators 
are  just  waiting  for  it. 


Operators  Favor  Posting  Wage  Notices. 

With  President  Harry  J.  Meehan  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association  declar¬ 
ing  that  a  reduction  of  wages  must  take  place  in 
this  field,  the  operators  are  getting  set  for  the 
first  of  next  month,  and  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  operators  will 
be  followed  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
up  to  the  operator  to  post  a  wage  scale  and  then 
issue  a  call  for  miners. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  operators  refusal  to 
meet  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  officials  in 
Cleveland  in  a  joint  conference,  along  with  the 
operators  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  calling  off  of  the  conference,  leaves  the 
issue  as  far  in  the  hole  as  before.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  operators  and  miners 
cannot  get  together  with  a  wage  agreement  unti 
the  agreement  with  the  Central  Competitive 
is  made,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  and  that  is 

wait. 

Trade  conditions  in  the  meantime  are  moving 
along  with  good  tonnage,  and  all  operators  getting 
a  good  share  of  business.  Mines  are  working 
more  days  a  week  and  some  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  miners,  who  have  been  idle  for  months,  have 
been  put  to  work  in  the  district. 

Heavy  Business  Expected  This  Month. 

There  is  still,  however,  that  element  in  the 
buying  public  that  cannot  be  scared,  who  insist 
that  a  strike  will  not  take  place,  and  are  making 
no  effort  to  add  to  their  stock  piles.  Probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  the  month  of  March  will  be  a  banner 
month  in  bituminous  production,  and  that  car 
shortage  will  develop  if  it  is  seen  that  a  strike 
will  take  place,  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

The  consumer,  however,  likes  to  haggle  over 
little  details,  and  if  it  is  not  this  thing  it  is  that. 
With  inquiries  more  frequent  each  day,  they  are 
becoming  more  insistent  on  this  and  that  point 
in  filling  their  orders.  The  idea  seems  to  be, 
“We  have  to  have  the  coal,  but  you’ve  got  to 
do  this.”  And  the  operator,  who  is  after  every 
bit  of  business  he  can  get  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  naturally  gives  in  on  a  point,  or  two. 

Should  the  strike  fail  to  materialize,  a  reaction 
is  bound  to  occur  and  poor  business  will  be 
experienced  until  the  surplus  stocks  are  used  up. 
For  the  union  operators  it  looks  as  though  they 
would  relish  a  showdown,  and  a  .strike  would  be 
just  the  thing. 

Prices  continue  to  hold  at  about  the  same  figure, 
with  the  following  being  asked:  Pool  1,  $2.90  to 
83  25-  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to 
$2.85;  Pool  10,  $2  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $L65  to  $1.85. 
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WESTCHESTER  DINNER 

Young  Organization  Has  Annual  Gathering 
of  Marked  Sociability. 

4  he  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Westchester 
County  Coal  Merchants'  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  Saturday  evening  of  last  week,  and 
was  attended  byr  just  about  one  hundred  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  retail  trade  of  that  section  and  of  sev¬ 
eral  wholesale  houses  shipping  thereto. 

■It  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  following 
dinner  committee:  Robert  A.  Mahlstedt,  Ed, win 
Robitzek,  Edward  P.  Hanyen,  and  Maxwell  Katz, 
and  was  featured  by  a  substantial  amount  of  enter¬ 
tainment  by  professional  talent,  including  a  negro 
quartet,  a  “Comedy  Four,”  so  called,  in  vocal  music, 
three  young  women  dancers  and  piano  music 
throughout. 


Guests  of  honor  were:  Joseph  W.  Vought,  com¬ 
missioner,  New  \  ork  Coal  Merchants’  Association: 
Roderick  Stephens,  president,  National  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association;  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive 
secretary.  New  \ork  State  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Thomas  H.  Silver,  manager,  Lumber 
Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  It  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  Samuel  Drummond,  secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  Major 
f  .  B.  Staats,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  would  be  present,  but  they 
were  unavoidably  detained. 

The  program  did  not  include  anything  in  the  way 
of  formal  addresses,  but  F.  M.  Carpenter,  who  acted 
as  toastmaster,  called  upon  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Woodside  and  two  or  three  others  for  a  few  re¬ 
marks. 

The  officers  of  the  Westchester  County  Associa¬ 
tion  are  as  follows:  Lester  H.  Linabury,  president; 


Edward  P.  Hanyen,  vice-president:  Louis  Wash- 
burne.  treasurer,  and  Robert  A.  Mahlstedt,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  directors  are:  L.  C.  Gregory,  W.  I.  Odell, 
YV.  W.  Tompkins,  Hugh  McDonald,  H.  B.  Prusey 
M.  A.  Cornell,  and  Frank  M.  Carpenter. 

This  is  one  of  the  flourishing  organizations  of  the 
trade  and  the  members  present  appeared  to  be  in 
very  jovial  mood  on  Saturday  evening.  This  frame 
of  mind  is  no  doubt  well  justified  for  Westchester 
County  is  doing  very  well  in  all  that  tends  to  de-  j 
velop  a  good  commercial  situation.  Population  is  I 
increasing  fast  along  the  right  lines,  developing  a 
substantial  class  of  suburban  residences  which  mean  ' 
more  to  the  coal  trade  than  aggregations  of  apart-  j 
ment  houses;  considered  on  a  basis  of  per  capita 
accomodations.  Perhaps  they  did  not  figure  matters 
out  on  a  scientific  tonnage  basis,  but  they  had  a  good 
time  just  the  same. 


Fewer  Mine  Accidents  in  January. 

Accidents  at  coal  mines  during  January  caused  the 
loss  of  146  lives,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  from  all  State  mine 
inspectors.  During  the  same  month  in  1921  there 
were  197  fatalities.  1  he  decrease  of  51  fatalities  rep¬ 
resents  about  26  per  cent.  Based  upon  an  estimated 
production  of  43,955,000  short  tons  of  coal  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1922,  the  fatal-accident  rate  was  3.32  per  million 
tons  mined,  as  compared  with  4.13  for  January,  1921, 
when  the  output  of  coal  was  47,680,000  tons. 

During  the  past  nine  years  (1913-21)  the  month 
of  January  has  shown  an  average  of  50,434,000  tons 
of  coal  mined  and  a  loss  of  202  lives.  The  average 
fatality  rate  for  the  nine-year  period  was  4.01  per 
million  tons  mined  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  rate  for  January,  1922. 

An  explosion  of  coal  dust  on  January  31st,  at  the 
Layman-Calloway  mine,  at  Layman,  Kentucky,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  six  men.  The  explosion  was 
reported  as  being  caused  by  blown-out  shots. 

Comparing  the  accident  record  for  January,  1922, 
with  that  for  January  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  13  fatalities  in  West  Virginia,  8  in  Kentucky, 
7  in  the  bituminous  mnes  of  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Wyom¬ 
ing,  3  in  Indiana,  and  3  in  Iowa.  Alabama  showed  an 
increase  of  5  fatalities  and  Ohio  an  increase  of  two. 

A  reduction  of  7  is  noted  in  the  number  killed  at 
the  anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  failure  of  brokerage  houses  may  be  a  sign  of 
good  times,  as  some  such  concerns  outside  the  big 
exchange  go  on  the  basis  that  the  customer  is  gener¬ 
ally  wrong  and  bucket  their  trades,  as  the  saying  is, 
going  short  when  the  customer  goes  long.  With  a 
steadily  rising  market  there  is  no  chance  to  cover 
to  advantage,  and  an  assignment  is  the  only  recourse. 


Better  All  the  Time. 

The  continued  strength  of  U.  S.  Steel  in  the  face 
ot  very  moderate  operating  conditions  at  the  mills 
gives  an  indication  of  well-founded  hopefulness  on 
the  part  of  large  interests,  an  indication  that  business 
conditions  will  be  much  better  after  a  few  months. 
1  he  increase  in  grain  prices  has  been  a  great  help 
to  the  farming  communities  and  the  railroads  report 
gi  eater  shipments  of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous 
freight.  Improvement  in  foreign  exchange  tells  of  the 
betterment  abroad  and  altogether  matters  are  shaping 
up  for  a  much  more  favorable  spring  season. 

The  manufacturing  situation  is  much  better.  There 
are  l  eports  of  depleted  stocks  in  various  directions, 
another  feature  tending  towards  an  increase  in  indus¬ 
trial  activity  in  the  spring,  as  steadily  maintained  by 
us  ever  since  the  financial  market  turned  for  the  bet- 
ter  at  or  about  the  end  of  August. 


Steamship  owners  who  have  changed  to  oil  are 
learning  by  experience  that  the  use  of  that  fuel  has 
certain  disadvantages.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
oil  depots  are  so  widely  scattered  that  a  ship  often 
has  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  reach  one,  this  involving 
an  expense  that  may  more  than  offset  anv  economy 
that  might  otherwise  result  from  the  use  of  oil. 
T  hen,  too,  coal  has  declined  in  price  to  a  greater 
extent  than  oil  in  many  ports. 


MORE  DOING 

Confirmation  of  our  views  as  to  an  increase  of 
business  activity  since  the  second  week  of  the  year 
is  found  in  a  statement  by  the  Railway  Age  as  to 
railroad  loadings  having  increased  steadily  and  with¬ 
out  interruption  since  that  time.  It  is  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  coal  loadings  have  been  smaller  relatively 
than  the  increase  in  shipments  of  other  commodities, 
and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  coal  trade 
is  not  speeding  up  as  rapidly  as  some  other  lines. 

Does  it  not  indicate  further  that  if  manufacturing 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  shipments  are  increasing, 
some_  folks  are  going  to  run  short  of  tonnage  pretty 
soon  ?  It  has  long  been  one  of  our  contentions  that, 
taking  the  country  over,  the  supplies  of  coal  have 
not  been  so  large  as  certain  observers  have  concluded, 
and  while  some  manufacturers  have  displayed  an 
excess  of  caution  in  stocking  up,  and  some  have 
played  a  shrewd  turn  in  buying  up  bargain  lots, 
others  have  been  looking  for  an  early  reduction  in 
costs  and  have  not  carried  a  heavy  stock. 

Not  only  will  more  coal  be  required  as  manufac¬ 
turing  and  transportation  demands  increase,  causing 
the  reserves  to  be  drawn  upon,  but  when  there  is 
greater  activity  in  the  use  of  coal  the  reserves  look 
smaller.  They  are  not  so  impressive  in  size  as  when 
the  demand  is  lighter,  but  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  may  be  about  the  same.  The  mental  effect  is 
different. 


Week  Ended  (jargo 

January  21  .  13,910 

January  28  .  18,133 

February  4  .  33,480 

February  11  .  21 601 


Tidewater  Bituminous  Coal  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 
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Court  Decision  Favors  Tidewater  Creditors. 

Suits  Against  Debtor  Members  of  Old  Exchange  Will  Be  Pushed  hollowing  Court 
of  Appeals’  Confirmation  of  Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 


In  an  interview  with  James  F.  Curtis  and  Emory 
R  Buckner,  who  have  been  conducting  the  litiga¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  the  insolvency  of  the  old  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  as  attorneys  for  the  Credi¬ 
tors’  Committee,  petitioning  creditors  and  trustee 
in  Bankruptcy,  the  following  analysis  was  made 
of  the  oresent  situation  of  the  Exchange: 

Members  of  the  old  unincorporated  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  who  have  not  settled  with  the  Ex¬ 
change  for  their  overdrafts  existing  on  April  30, 
1920,  when  the  activities  of  the  Exchange  cease  , 
will  be  called  to  immediate  account  in  suits  in¬ 
stituted  by  William  Radford  Coyle,  Trustee  m 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Exchange. 

This  will  be  the  most  important  practical  result 
of  decisions  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruarv  20th,  one  of  which  holds  that  the  Exchange 
was  properly  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  on  July  27,  1921,  and  the  other  con¬ 
firms  the  appointment  of  Major  C°yle,  as„T™S^ep 
As  over  80  concerns  are  in  debt  to  the  Exchange 
"for  amounts  aggregating  more  than  a  million  do  - 
lars  and  the  assets  of  the  Exchange  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  100  or  more  creditors,  interest  in 
the  result  of  the  case  has  been  widespread. 

Status  of  the  Litigation. 

The  full  significance  of  the  decisions  will  not  be 
evident  without  a  statement  of  the  events  eading 
up  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  and  an  outline  o 
those  proceedings.  The  old  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  was  the  predecessor  of  the  incorporated  ex 
change,  now  also  in  liquidation.  ■ 

When  the  activities  of  the  Old  Exchange  termi¬ 
nated  on  April  30,  1920,  its  accounts  showed  that 
certain  shippers  had  withdrawn  from  the  Exchange 
more  coal  than  had  been  delivered  for  their  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  Exchange  was  consequently  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  other  shippers  who  had 
credits  on  the  books  for  tonnage  which  they  had 
not  witdrawn.  The  amount  of  the  deficit  was  in  the 

neighborhood  of  160,000  tons.  , 

This  condition  arose  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  be¬ 
ginning  more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  closing 
date  the  Exchange  made  repeated  demands  upon 
the  debtors  for  the  shipment  of  coal  to  wipe _  out  their 
overdrafts.  Apparently  many  of  the  debtors  ex¬ 
pected  the  price  of  coal  to  fall  and  determined  t 
wait  for  the  decline  before  replacing  what  they  had 
withdrawn  and  sold  at  the  top  of  the  market.  These 
dealers  were  simply  using  the  privileges  of  the 
Exchange  to  assist  them  in  speculating. 

The  Question  of  Diversions. 

Still  other  debtors  made  an  honest  attempt  to  de¬ 
liver  -oal  to  the  Exchange,  but  their  shipments  were 
diverted  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  or  other  agents 
of  the  Government  before  the  coal  reached  the  x- 
change.  The  Exchange  is  not  responsible  for  thos 
diversions  They  were  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
and  made  the  Government  liable  to  the  shippers  for 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  coal  which  was  taken. 

But  the  shippers  in  all  such  cases  still  remained 
indebted  to  the  Exchange.  The  unsuccessful  attempt 

to  deliver  coal  did  not  wipe  out  *e  iSange  to 
Exchange  and  it  did  not  oblige  the  Exchange  t 
accept  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  the  amount  which 
the  shippers  received  as  compensation  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  That  was  a  separate  transaction  betwee 
the  shipper  and  the  Government.  Indeed,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  recent  court 
decisions  that  many  shippers  accepted  m  settlement 
much  less  than  they  could  have  forced  the  Govern- 

m  After  theV  Exchange  had  closed  for  active  busi¬ 
ness  on  April  30,  1920,  it  kept  right  on  demanding 
shipments  of  coal  from  the  delinquents.  Finally  it 
gave  warning  that  on  July  1st  the  Executive  Com¬ 


mittee,  in  accordance  with  its  authority  under  the 
rules  to  which  all  shippers  had  assented,  would  name 
prices  at  which  the  Exchange  would  require  settle¬ 
ment  in  cash  from  those  still  in  default.  This  action 
was  duly  taken,  and  when  the  accounts  were  re¬ 
cast  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  proved  to  be  about  $1,600,000.  Drafts  were 
drawn  upon  the  debtors  for  their  respective  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  total,  and  about  $400,000  was  col¬ 
lected. 

Efforts  to  Effect  Settlement. 

During  the  succeeding  fall  and  winter  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  Executive  Committee 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  the  debtors  and  creditors 
together  in  settlement,  but  the  details  of  its  methods 
did  not  transpire  until  later. 

After  watching  the  situation  with  growing  im¬ 
patience  for  several  months  a  group  of  the  largest 
creditors  persuaded  the  Executive  Committee  in 
February,  1921,  to  call  a  general  combined  meeting 
of  the  debtors  and  creditors  at  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore  in  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  'settlement  if  possible.  Most  of  the  creditors, 
but  very  few  debtors,  were  represented  at  this  meet- 

The  principal  thing  accomplished  was  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  Creditors’  Committee,  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  Col.  Lloyd  G.  McCrum,  on  which  all  the 
laro-e  creditors’  interests  were  represented.  i  here¬ 
after,  at  the  request  of  this  committee,  a  similar 
committe  of  debtors  was  formed,  but  attempted  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  the  two  committees  resulted  in 

3  There^was  talk  of  an  equity  receivership  for  the 
Exchange,  but  the  Creditors’  Committee,  desiring  to 
avoid  the  expenses  of  such  a  proceeding  i  p  > 

set  out  to  obtain  powers  of  attorney  with  broad  au¬ 
thority  from  as  many  creditors  as  Possible  with  a 
view  'to  liquidating  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange 
through  what  would  have  been  in  substance  an  in¬ 
formal  receivership,  deriving  its  power  from  the 
assent  of  the  creditors  rather  than  the  order  of  the 

Court. 

Sale  of  Claims  Upset  Plans. 

Excellent  progress  was  being  made  m  this  direc¬ 
tion  when  it  was  discovered  that  certain  debtors  had 
purchased  the  claims  of  various  creditors  at  a  time 
when  the  Exchange  was  known  to  be  insolvent 
owing  to  the  bankruptcy  or  receivership  of  several 
of  its  debtors.  In  view  of  this  situation  the  Cred¬ 
itors’  Committee  upon  advice  of  its  counsel  promp  y 
petitioned  the  Exchange  into  bankruptcy.  They  did 
this  because  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  claims  ac¬ 
quired  in  this  manner  within  four  months  prior  to 
the  petition  are  not  available  as  a  set-off. 

Upon  learning  all  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
assignments,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ex 
change  on  May  11,  1921.  adopted  a  resolution  ad¬ 
mitting  the  insolvency  of  the  Exchange  and  its 
willingness  to  be  adjudicated  bankrupt. 

The  actual  petition  against  the  Exchange  was 
filed  on  May  12th  in  the  names  of  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Seaboard  By-Product  Coke 
Co  and  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  three  companies 
represented  on  the  Creditors’  Committee,  for  an 
amount  aggregating  $275,000. 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings  Contested. 

The  allegations  of  the  petition  were  not  contested 
bv  the  Exchange,  which  filed  an  answer  merely  re¬ 
citing  the  facts  and  requesting  the  Court  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  an  organization  of  its  type  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Vigorous  opposition  to 
the  bankruptcy,  however,  was  encountered  from  an¬ 
other  quarter. 

The  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
aoneared  upon  the  schedules  as  the  largest  debtor 
of  the  Exchange,  owing  approximately  $200,000,  put 


in  an  answer  which  claimed  that  the  Exchange  could 
not  go  into  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  resolution  ad¬ 
mitting  insolvency  was  not  properly  adopted  be¬ 
cause  two  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  necessary  to  make  up  a  quorum  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  when  the  resolution  was  passed  were  not  present 
in  person,  but  were  represented  by  proxies. 

Similar  objections  were  raised  by  a  large  group 
of  debtors,  said  to  represent  liabilities  aggregating 
$400,000,  who  styled  themselves  “Protective  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Shippers  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 
The  bankruptcy  proceeding  was  not  opposed  by  any 
creditor  except  the  Matthew  Addy  Steamship  Co., 
which  under  its  new  name  of  Delaware  Steamship  & 
Commerce  Corporation  tried  to  interpose  objections 
nearly  two  months  after  the  time  allowed  by  law 
for  filing  them  had  expired. 


Decisions  of  Lower  Court. 

The  preliminary  question  whether  a  court  of 
bankruptcy  had  jurisdiction  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  such  a  unique  organization  as  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  was  argued  before  Judge  Learned  Hand 
in  the  District  Court,  and  on  July  7,  1921,  the  Judge 
handed  down  an  opinion  sustaining  the  petitioning 

creditors  on  this  point.  . 

After  a  further  hearing  on  the  other  points  raised, 
the  Court  decided  on  July  27,  1921,  that  the  res¬ 
olution  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  admitting  insolvency,  while  not  properly 
adopted  in  the  first  place,  had  been  ratified  by  the 
subsequent  acquiescence  of  the  absent  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  At  the  same  time  the 
Court  ruled  out  the  Delaware  Steamship  &  Com¬ 
merce  Corporation  and  adjudicated  the  Exchange  a 
bankrupt  In  reaching  these  conclusions  the  Court 

said : 

“If  the  tangled  affairs  of  this  society  can 
be  unraveled  in  bankruptcy  and  any  prefer¬ 
ences  set  aside,  it  is  surely  in  the  interests 
of  justice  that  it  should  be  done.” 

The  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  the 
Protective  Committee  of  Shippers,  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Steamship  &  Commerce  Corporation  all  took 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  District  Court. 
While  the  appeals  were  pending,  the  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy  sent  out  notices  calling  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  creditors  on  August  25,  1921,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  a  Trustee. 

Director  General  Intervenes. 

At  that  meeting  a  representative  of  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  filed  in  his  behalf  a  proof  of 
claim  amounting  to  over  $970,000,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  participate  with  the  other  creditors  in  the 
voting  for  trustee. 

Counsel  for  the  general  creditors  objected  to  the 
Director  General’s  claim  on  a  variety  of  grounds, 
and  further  argued  that  even  if  the  claim  should  be 
allowed  bv  the  Referee,  the  Director  General  would 
have  no  right  to  vote  without  giving  up  the  right 
to  priority  of  payment  which  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  he  is  entitled  to  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  As  the  Director  General  refused 
to  surrender  this  priority,  the  Referee  denied  his 
right  to  vote.  Thereupon  the  votes  of  all  of  the 
coal  company  creditors  represented  at  the  meeting, 
whose  claims  aggregated  over  $927,000,  were  cast 
in  favor  of  William  R.  Coyle,  and  his  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  order  of  the  Referee. 

The  Director  General,  insisting  that  he  should 
have  been  permitted  to  vote,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that 
his  claim  had  not  been  allowed,  that  he  had  not 
surrendered  his  priority,  appealed  first  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  where  his  appeal  was  dismissed,  and 
then  to  the  Circut  Court  of  Appeals,  which  in  one 
of  the  opinions  of  February  20th,  again  dismissed 
the  appeal. 

On  the  main  issues  of  the  bankruptcy  proceeding 
itself  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  lower  court, 
except  that  it  held  that  the  insolvency  resolution 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  valid  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption,  and  therefore  did  not  have  to  be 
ratified. 

Some  Suits  Already  Begun. 

Anticipating  these  results  in  the  upper  court,  the 
Trustee  soon  after  his  appointmenth  began  actions 
against  a  number  of  the  debtor  shippers.  Twenty 
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such  actions  have  been  begun  to  date,  and  these, 
as  well  as  others  soon  to  be  started,  will  be  pushed 
vigorously  to  an  early  trial.  As  there  is  very  little 
dispute  over  the  accuracy  of  the  tonnage  accounts 
of  the  Exchange,  in  most  of  these  cases  practically 
the  only  remaining  issue  is  the  propriety  of  the 
settlement  prices  established  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Court  decisions  in  several  recent  cases  involving 
the  market  value  of  coal  confiscated  by  government 
agencies  at  about  the  time  when  these  prices  were 
set  confirm  the  reasonableness  of  the  settlement 
prices.  The  further  question,  which  has  already 
been  touched  upon,  whether  the  assignments  of  credits 
acquired  by  debtors  within  the  four  months’  period 
are  available  as  set-offs,  will  also  soon  be  brought 
to  a  test  in  some  of  these  pending  actions. 

Actions  have  also  been  started  by  the  Trustee 
seeking  to  hold  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
liable  as  substantially  the  underwriter  and  surety 
for  the  payment  of  any  accounts  of  debtor  members 
which  prove  to  be  wholly  or  partly  uncollectible. 

The  demurrage  claim  of  the  Director  General 
against  the  Exchange  has  not  yet  been  allowed,  and 
formal  objections  against  its  allowance  have  been 
filed,  upon  the  trial  of  which  it  is  expected  that  this 
entire  claim  will  be  rejected. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  recent  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  have  com¬ 
pletely  vindicated  the  judgment  of  the  original  Cred¬ 
itors’  Committee  in  favor  of  a  settlement  of  the 
complicated  affairs  of  the  Exchange  in  bankruptcy, 
and  that  the  Trustee  is  energetically  proceeding  to 
realize  upon  every  available  asset  of  the  Exchange 
with  a  view  to  paying  off  creditors  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

Company  prices  for  white  ash  anthracite  are 
generally  quotable  within  the  following  range,  some 
of  the  large  producers  charging  the  higher  figures 
and  some  the  lower,  while  still  others  use  an  inter¬ 
mediate  price  for  certain  sizes. 

F.  o.  b.  mines 
Gross  Tons 


Broken  .  $7.60-$7.75 

Egg  .  7.60-  8.00 

Stove  .  7.90-  8.10 

Chestnut  .  7.90-  8.10 

Pea  .  6.05-  6.20 

No.  1  Buckwheat  .  3.50-  . . . 

Rice  .  2.50-  ... 

Barley  .  1.50-  ... 

Birdseye  .  2.50-  . . . 


Independent  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  obtaining 
$8.00-$8.25  on  white  ash  chestnut,  $7.75-$8  on 
stove,  $7.25-$7.50  on  egg  and  $5-$5.50  for  pea. 

On  independent  steam  sizes  the  range  is  about  as 
follows:  No.  1  buckwheat,  $2.75-$3.50;  rice,  $1.90- 
$2.50;  barley,  $1.40-$1.65. 

The  freight  on  anthracite  domestic  sizes  to  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports  is  $2.61 ;  on  steam  sizes, 
$2.47.  To  upper  ports  the  rate  is  five  cents  higher. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  crossing  the  Hudson  for  New 
England  destinations  declined  slightly  during  the 
week  ended  February  18th.  A  total  of  2,812  cars  of 
anthracite,  and  3,368  cars  of  bituminous  coal  was 
forwarded  through  the  Harlem  River,  Maybrook, 
Albany,  Rotterdam,  Mechanicsville,  and  Troy  gate¬ 
ways.  In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  week 
of  1921  the  movement  of  bituminous  shows  no 
marked  decrease,  but  the  movement  of  anthracite  is 
proceeding  much  less  actively. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  for  three  weeks  past  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  with  comparison  for  a  year 


ago: 

r - 1922 - N  , - 1921 - N 

Week  Ended  Anth.  Bit.  Anth.  Bit 

February  4  .  3,047  3,531  3.401  3,213 

February  11  .  2,967  3,768  3,787  3,463 

February  18  .  2,812  3,388  3,260  3,426 


In  addition  to  the  quantities  mentioned  above,  there 
entered  New  England  through  the  Rouse’s  Point 
gateway  57  cars  of  bituminous  coal  and  24  cars  of 
anthracite  during  the  week  ending  February  18th. 


PHILADELPHIA  DINNER 


Coal  Club  Has  Another  Large  and  Interesting 
Annual  Affair. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Club 
was  held  in  the  Rose  Garden  atop  the  Hotel  Bellevue- 
Stratford  on  Monday  evening.  It  was  attended  by 
fully  400  members  of  the  trade,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  while  in  earlier  years  these  affairs  were  largely 
a  gathering  of  the  retail  trade  and  the  younger 
element  connected  with  wholesale  companies,  there 
was  present  on  this  occasion  as  at  several  ’  recent 
affairs,  a  large  number  of  corporation  officials  and 
other  representatives  of  the  most  important  interests 
in  the  trade. 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  presided  as  toastmaster  and 
was,  as  usual,  felicitous  in  his  introduction  of  the 
speakers.  These  represented  three  different  pro¬ 
fessions;  the  law,  the  ministry  and  finance.  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  Esq.,  took  as  his  theme,  under  regulation 
leading  up  to  constant  interference  with  business  ac¬ 
tivity  and  increase  of  costs  and  taxation.  He  referred 
to  the  change  of  conditions  since  former  days,  when 
it  was  supposed  that  government  was  best  which 
governed  least,  and  referred  to  the  constant  endeavor 
at  present  to  regulate  all  affairs,  great  and  small.  He 
mentioned  the  present  opportunity  for  issuing  tax-free 
bonds,  pointing  out  that  while  that  was  an  opportunity 
for  obtaining  money  easily,  it  left  a  score  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  future,  at  the  great  cost  of  public 
indebtedness. 

“If  Congress  attempts  to  regulate  your  industry, 
we  will  be  one  step  nearer  having  all  business  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Government,”  asserted  Mr.  Roberts. 
The  authorities  should  realize  they  cannot  buck  the 
inexorable  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  by  the 
imposition  of  quack  nostrums  by  noisy  minorities,” 
he  continued. 

Rev.  Carter  Helm  Jones,  D.D.,  proved  to  be  a 
very  human  representative  of  the  cloth  and  had  a 
number  of  good  stories  to  tell.  His  theme  was 
Boost  Philadelphia,  and  he  made  his  points  in  good 
form  to  the  interest  and  admiration  of  the  members 
present. 

Spring  Follows  Winter. 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  reviewed  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  He  made  a  comparison  between  the 
recent  acute  stage  of  depression  and  the  winter  season 
of  suspended  animation  in  certain  directions  and 
referred  to  the  words  of  an  English  poet  as  to  spring 
following  winter,  something  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
inevitable  progress  of  the  seasons.  While  he  did  not 
go  so  far  as  Shakespeare  did  in  his  allusion  to  our 
winter  of  discontent  being  made  glorious  summer, 
he  indicated  many  signs  of  improving  conditions,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  if  Europe  should  make  the  same  pro¬ 
portionate  progress  as  the  United  States  the  whole 
situation  would  be  much  improved.  His  general  con¬ 
cessions  lead  up  to  the  thought  that  in  the  fall  the 
progress  attained  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  clearly 
apparent  to  all. 

Altogether  the  occasion  was  declared  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  many  enjoyable  gatherings  of 
this  organization.  Arrangements  for  the  banquet  are 
in  charge  of  the  following  committee:  H.  E.  Strath- 
mann,  Jr.,  chairman,  James  M.  Kelley,  H.  K.  Cort- 
right. 

Prior  to  the  banquet  the  members  held  the  annual 
business  meeting  in  an  adjoining  room  and  re-elected 
officers  as  follows:  President,  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d; 
Vice-President,  Pratt  Thompson,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Charles  K.  Skull. 

The  following  directors  were  chosen:  Walter  D. 
Bush,  Jr.,  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Walter  C.  Hancock, 
John  E.  Lloyd,  James  M.  Kelley,  Frank  F.  Mathers, 
Reuben  B.  Platt,  George  P.  Quigley,  William  L. 
Scott,  Edward  R.  Simpson,  William  J.  Steen,  Henry 
E.  Strathmann,  Jr.,  C.  H.  Peacock,  Arthur  Kuppinger 
and  H.  K.  Cortright. 

This  represents  the  election  of  two  new  members 
to  fill  vacancies  and  the  addition  of  one  new  name  in 
order  to  make  a  board  of  fifteen.  The  idea  is  to  have 
this  divided  into  three  classes,  members  being  chosen 
by  lot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors  to  serve 
for  one,  two  or  three  years.  After  having  served 
a  term  members  will  be  ineligible  for  re-election  until 
one  year  shall  have  intervened. 
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By  this  means  there  will  be  new  blood  introduced 
year  by  year  and  there  will  be  no  suspicion  of  any 
one  being  slighted  by  failure  to  re-elect,  as  five  mem¬ 
bers  will  retire  automatically.  This,  it  will  be  seen 
is  an  endorsement  of  our  idea  as  to  not  retaining 
officers  so  long  that  they  become  a  fixture  and  undue 
attention  is  attracted  by  their  retirement.  Some  such 
process  of  rotation  in  office,  introduction  of  new 
blood,  and  so  forth,  may  well  be  considered  by  other 
organizations,  we  think. 


INFORMING  THE  PUBLIC 


Utica  Dealers  Give  Facts  and  Advice  in 
Connection  With  Threatened  Strike. 

The  retail  coal  merchants  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  through 
their  local  association,  have  undertaken  to  inform 
the  people  of  that  city  regarding  the  strike  outlook 
and  to  advise  them  of  the  prudent  course  to  pur¬ 
sue.  A  joint  advertisement  reading  as  follows  has 
been  inserted  in  the  local  papers: 

“A  great  many  of  our  customers  are  in  a  quan¬ 
dary  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  as  to  their  coal 
requirements  for  next  year.  We  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  you  the  advisability  of  having  sufficient 
coal  in  your  cellars  before  April  1st  to  last  you 
until  June  1st,  at  least.  When  the  suspension  is 
over  place  your  order  with  your  dealer  for  delivery 
of  your  season’s  requirements  and  you  will  then 
participate  in  any  reductions  which  may  come,  both 
on  account  of  reductions  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
coal  and  in  freight  rates. 

“An  unusual  condition  exists  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  at  the  present  time.  The  conditions  in 
both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  are  almost 
parallel,  but  as  you  are  more  interested  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  than  bituminous  the  facts  given  below  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  anthracite  coal  only: 

The  mine  workers  are  demanding  an  increase  in 
wages  and  the  operators  insist  the  mine  workers  must 
take  a  reduction  in  wages  in  common  with  all  other 
industry,  so  that  the  price  of  coal  may  be  reduced, 
thereby  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  mine 
workers  have  had  increases  in  wages  amounting  to 
138%,  according  to  United  States  Labor  Statistics, 
over  the  average  wages  paid  them  in  1914. 

Miners  Can  Afford  Reduction. 

Few,  if  any,  workers  have  enjoyed  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in_  wages,  and  they  can  well  afford  to  take 
a  reduction,  and  any  reduction  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  coal  will  be  passed  along  to  you.  There 
is  also  a  strong  possibility  that  the  freight  rates 
on  coal  may  be  reduced,  and,  should  this  occur,  this 
reduction  will  also  be  passed  along  to  you. 

The  mine  workers  positively  refuse  to  accept  any 
reduction  in  their  wages,  and  at  a  meeting  of  dele¬ 
gates  at  Indianapolis  last  week  determined  to  sus¬ 
pend  work  on  April  1st  if  their  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are  not 
allowed.  The  operators  are  just  as  determined  that 
wages  must  be  reduced,  so  that  a  suspension  seems 
inevitable. 

“How  long  this  suspension  will  last  we  nor  any 
one  else  can  tell — it  might  be  for  a  month  or  two 
months,  or  even  three  months— but  during  the  sus¬ 
pension  no  coal  will  be  mined,  consequently  we  will 
be  unable  to  get  any  coal  until  the  strike  is  settled 
and  the  mining  of  coal  resumed. 

W  e  do  not  want  to  assume  to  advise  you  as  to 
what  is  the  best  course  for  you  to  pursue  or  that  our 
opinions  are  infallible.  Our  suggestions  are  made 
in  all  sincerity  and  we  think  the  sources  of  our 
information  are  reliable.  We  want  to  see  the  price 
of  coal  reduced,  and  so  do  you,  and  if  you  will 
follow  our  suggestions  it  will  help  very  much  in 
attaining  this  end. 


A  manufacturer  at  Waterbury  writes  to  us  ex¬ 
pressing  preference  fbr  another  publication,  as  it 
does  not  lean  towards  the  producer  as  much  as  we 
do,  it  is  stated.  Thanks  for  the  compliment!  We 
try  to  stand  in  with  our  friends  and  put  forward 
the  market  conditions  in  the  best  form,  that  our 
patrons  among  the  coal  fraternity  may  derive  all 
due  advantage  therefrom. 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  State  Tlieir  Case. 

Mr.  O’Neill  Asserts  They  Will  Not  Only  Insist  on  Wage  Reduction,  but  Will  Make 
a  New  Contract  Without  Reference  to  Interstate  Agreement. 


Charles  O’Neill,  secretary  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  describes  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  operators  in  his  field  towards  the 
labor  situation  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  house 
organ  of  the  Continental  Bituminous  Coal  Co.  ot 
Clearfield  In  the  course  of  this  article  he  says: 

“As  an  example  of  what  has  happened  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  in  the  loss  of  business,  had  we  main¬ 
tained  our  share  of  the  New  England  business  for 
19?1  the  all  rail  shippers  and  those  trans-shipping 
via  New  York  and  Philadelphia  would  have  sold 
1,800,000  more  tons  of  coal  in  the  market  than  we 
did  last  year. 

“In  1920,  Hampton  Roads  shipped  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  6,150,000  tons  of  coal;  and  in  1921  C015UUO 
tons,  or  practically  no  loss.  In  1920,  New  England 
took  22,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal;  m  Mi, 
something  over  17,000,000  tons^  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bore  all  ef  the  losses.  These  are  facts  that 
do  not  admit  of  argument. 

Miners  Playing  for  Government  Intervention. 

“The  deliberate  intent,  one  might  almost  say,  to 
nlunge  the  anthracite  regions  into  strike  with  the 
bituminous  regions  can  be  for  no  other  P«rP°se 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  all  the  pressure  of  the  domestic  consumers  in 
the  New  England  states,  New  York  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  upon  |the  eighteen  United  State^ 
Senators  from  these  states,  the  Congressmen  and 

a,1“Our  Gh°oVpeernaTd  prayer  is  that  Washington  will 
stay  out  of  this  adjustment.  We  hope  that  Wash¬ 
ington  will  not  summon  a  conference  for  the  ar¬ 
bitration  of  the  dispute  between  ^ecoal  miners 
and  coal  operators  after  April  1,  1922. .The  time 
to  settle  many  questions  in  our  industry  has 

"'“Central  Pennsylvania  must  secure  a  very  large 
reduction  in  wages  if  it  is  to  compete  on  a  fair 
basis  with  its  surrounding  fields  and  maintain  l 
position  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

The  Cure  for  Irregular  Employment. 

“Intermittency  of  employment  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  can  not  be  eliminated  by  maintaining  a 
waee  rate  so  high  that  men  can  make  as  much 
money  as  in  other  industries  in  one-half  *e 
of  working  days.  It  is  an  economic  fallacy  to  insist 
upon  intermittency  of  employment  in  the  bitummous 
coal  mining  industry  as  a  reason  for  extra  high 

“What  is  necessary  is  for  coal  mining  wage  rates 
to  be  based  upon  the  factors  that  rightfully  should 
enter  into  the  employment  of  men  in  any  industry , 
S  is  the  degree  of  skill  required,  the  hazard 
the  health  risk,  general  living  conditions  in  and 
around  the  plant,  and  the  advantages  or  lack  of 
advantages  offered  to  the  worker  s  Lmily.  eto, 
comparison  with  like  things  in  other  and  kindred  i 
dustries  If  these  factors  are  balanced  with  other 
and  kindred  industries  the  coal  mining  industry  will 
be  put  out  of  the  class  of  competitively  bidding  f 
men  and  attracting  them  from  other  mdus.tr  e  . 

“The  mines  in  the  United  States  when  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  manned  to  maintain  the  reqmremaitj jof  this 
country,  which  have  never  exceeded  579,000,000  tons 
would  work  as  regularly  so  far  as  numje  J 

is  concerned  as  any  other  basic  industry,  because 
bituminous  coal  mining  follows  dose  ly  and  ac- 
mratelv  the  conditions  existing  in  all  other  in 
dustries.  The  bituminous  coal  mimng  mdustry  i^ 
nronerly  balanced,  must  necessarily  work  the  aver 
Le  number  of  days  worked  in  all  other  industries 
because  it  supplies  all  other  industries  with  a  basic 

commodity,  their  fuel.  ,. 

“Let  us  examine  what  has  happened 
trict  since  we  became  unionized.  The  Central  Com¬ 


petitive  Field  has  had  a  different  situation  than  we 
have  had.  The  four  great  districts  that  make  up 
this  field  were  highly  competitive  with  each  other 
and  for  years  their  wage  agreement  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  was  helpful,  rather  than  harmful. 


Surrounded  by  Non-Union  Districts. 

“In  Central  Pennsylvania,  however,  it  has  been 
different.  The  great  districts  surrounding  us  have 
always  been  non-union,  and  the  great  increase  in  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia 
makes  our  position  more  precarious  than  ever. 

“The  coal  mined  by  Central  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
pared  to  the  total  bituminous  production  of  the 
United  States  in  the  five-year  period  ending  1900, 
the  year  the  first  contract  was  made  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  was  13.7%,  whereas,  in 
the  year  1921  after  almost  21  years  of  experimenting 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  we  find  that  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  produced  but  9.6%  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  percentage  of  production  by  hve 
year  periods  from  1900  to  date.  _  . 

“The  action  of  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  in  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  meeting  with  the  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  and  operators  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  Tanuarv  6th,  is  the  end  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field.  The  outlying  districts  were 
pleased  to  send  flowers  to  its  funeral.  We  hope 

it  will  never  be  resurrected. 

“We  say  this,  not  as  enemies  of  the  coal  miners 
of  Central  Pennsylvania,  but  as  .men  who  believe  that 
business  conditions  must  enter  into  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  emplover  and  employe,  that  all  future  wage 
scales  made  for  Central  Pennsylvania  must  be  based 
upon  the  market  conditions  where  we  sell  our 
coal  and  the  competitive  conditions  with  fields  sur¬ 
rounding  us  that  ship  to  these  same  markets. 

Independent  Settlement  Demanded. 

“No  future  wage  scale  must  be  based  upon  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  which  is 
not  competitive  with  us  and  upon  coal  that  does 
not  enter  into  our  markets.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
through  with  the  old  system  of  wage  scale  making, 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  must  recognize  that 
operators  who  will  do  business  with  them,  and  who 
will  recognize  them,  must  be  treated  with  that  busi¬ 
ness  consideration  which  will  give  them  a  fair 
chance  to  operate  their  mines  regularly,  and  with 
a  fair  chance  to  make  a  profit  when  they  do  operate. 
They  must  be  placed  upon  a  fair  competitive  basis. 

“If  the  United  Mine  Workers  will  not  recognize 
these  things  and  will  not  do  business  upon  this 
basis  which  is  fair  and  reasonable,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  must  be  taught  a  lesson  in  elementary 
economics.  No  arbitration  scheme  proposed  by.  the 
government  of  a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  failure 
to  negotiate  a  wage  agreement  between  union 
coal  miners  and  union  coal  operators  ought 
to  be  accepted  unless  it  shall  have  power,  broad 
enough  to  give  consideration  to  wage  rates  in.  non¬ 
union  mines  as  well  as  wage  rates  in.  union  mines. 

“The  waCTes  of  Central  Pennsylvania  miners  have 
been  increased  since  1914  by  138%.  There  has  been 
a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hvmg. 
A  substantial  reduction  in  wages  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  would  not  lower  the  standard  of  living. 
It  would  increase  the  number  of  days  worked  by 
the  miners  in  our  district  and  in  addition  would  give 
them  a  higher  earning  power  than  they  now  possess 
with  high  wage  rates.” 


OPERATORS’  FIRM  STAND 

Those  in  Central  Pennsylvania  Say  They  Will 
Not  Accept  Arbitration. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  March  2.— That  a  large  proportion 
of  the  operators  of  the  unionized  portion  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  will  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  ot 
the  federal  government  to  force  an  arbitration  of 
the  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  scale,  with  five  six-hour 
days  a  week,  was  indicated  in  a  statement  made  today 
by  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  president  of  the  Central 
Coal  Association. 

“The  demand  made  by  the  U.  M.  W.  for  five  days 
and  six  hours  precludes  any  settlement  as  far  as 
this  field  is  concerned  until  the  demand  is  repudiated, 
declared  Mr.  Shillingford.  “The  statement  that  the 
miners  are  not  asking  for  a  raise  in  view  of  the 
demand  for  a  week  of  30  hours  at  existing  rates  is 

a  fallacy.”  , 

Mr.  Shillingford  pointed  out  that  day  laborers, 
such  as  mule  drivers,  now  receive  93.5  cents  per 
hour,  amounting  to  $7.50  per  day,  while  if  the  re¬ 
duction  in  working  time  should  be  made  they  would 
receive  $1.50  per  hour  or  $9  per  day  for  six  hours’ 
work. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  amounts  to  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  about  24  per  cent  on  the 
total  cost  of  producing  coal  in  the  way  of  wages, 
said  Mr.  Shillingford.  “The  action  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington  in  trying  to  convene  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  is  looked  upon  with  much  disfavor  by  the 
operators.  A  large  proportion  of  the  union  operators 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  government  takes 
part  in  the  controversy  and  tries  to  force  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  there  will  be  but  one  alternative,  which  is  to 
insist  that  the  wage  rates  in  the  non-union  fields  shall 
be  made  the  same  as  in  the  union  fields. 

“The  union  operators  are  determined  that  the 
government  shall  not  inveigle  them  into  making  an 
inflexible  contract  while  a  large  part  of  the  field  can 
make  contracts  as  market  conditions  justify.  It  is 
expected  that  this  view  will  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  proper  government  officials  within  the 

next  few  days.”  _  . 

Production  is  largely  increasing,  in  the  held  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  strike.  Up  to  and  including  February 
22nd,  the  output  was  52,911  cars,  as  against  38,152  cars 
during  the  same  period  in  January. 


The  members  of  the  New.  York  State.  Coal  .  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  located  in  ten  counties  adjacent 
to  Binghamton  will  hold  a  sectional  or  group  meeting 
in  that  city  on  March  16th. 


New  Jersey  Investigation  Lags. 

The  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  which 
has  been  investigating  coal  prices  in  that  state  off 
and  on  for  nearly  a  year  is  still  in  existence,  but  is 
functioning  very  feebly.  Even  its  own  members  will 
not  attend  the  hearings.  A  hearing  recently  scheduled 
for  Elizabeth  had  to  be  called  off  because  only  the 
chairman  and  one  other  member  were  present.  The 
other  four  committeemen  and  two  lawyers  who  are 
on  the  committee’s  pay-roll  did  not  even  notify  the 
chairman  that  they  would  not  be  on  hand. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  that  the  committee  has 
failed  to  hold  a  scheduled  meeting  because  of  failure 
of  members  to  appear,  and  the  newspapers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  some  pointed  remarks  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  Newark  papers  says: 

“Under  the  circumstances  two  courses  are  open 
to  the  committee  and  one  or  the  other  should  be 
chosen  and  definitely  followed.  It  should  either  end 
its  investigation  and  present  to  the  next  Legislature 
whatever  kind  of  a  report  it  can  on  the  evidence  it 
has  already  gathered,  or  it  should  so  arrange  matters 
that  scheduled  meetings  to  which  witnesses  had  been 
summoned  would  be  held.  To  proceed  under  the 
present  hit  or  miss  system  is  undignified  and  farcical. 

Babson  Recommends  Advertising. 

Roger  W.  Babson  is  advising  business  men  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  advertising  so  as  to  stimulate  business. 

“It  takes  no  little  courage  to  go  counter  to  the 
popular  current  and  spend  money  for  advertising 
when  immediate  returns  are  smaller  than  usual,  he 
says  “but  I  am  convinced  that  the  man  who  has  that 
foresight  and  courage  will  gain  advantage— a  run¬ 
ning  start— that  will  carry  him  through  the  coming 
periods  of  improvement  and  prosperity.” 
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Anthracite  Negotiations  to  Begin  March  15th. 

Operators  Scale  Committee  Will  Meet  Union  Officials  in  New  York  on  That  Date _ 

Suspension  Considered  Unavoidable  in  View  of  Late  Start. 


M  age  negotiations  between  the  anthracite  opera¬ 
tors  and  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
will  begin  on  March  15th.  New  York  has  been 
selected  as  the  meeting  place.  This  announcement 
was  made  in  Atlantic  City  last  Saturday  by  S.  D. 
Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal' &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  General  Policies  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  hard  coal  operators,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  two-day  conference  in  which  members  of 
the  committee  participated. 

The  fact  that  the  discussions  will  not  commence 
until  the  middle  of  March  makes  it  almost  an  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  that  a  suspension  will  go  into  effect  at 
the  anthracite  collieries  on  April  1st.  The  history 
of  past  conferences  shows  that  six  weeks  or  two 
months  is  usually  the  shortest  time  in  which  a  new 
working  agreement  can  be  drawn  up  and  submitted 
to  a  delegates’  convention  for  ratification. 

Sometimes  in  the  past  the  men  have  remained  at 
work  while  the  scale  committees  threshed  out  the 
questions  at  issue,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such 
a  course  will  be  followed  this  time.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hard  coal  miners,  at  their  tri-district  con¬ 
vention,  voted  to  cease  work  when  the  present  con¬ 
tract  expires  unless  a  new  one  has  been  drawn  up 
and  signed.  Moreover,  the  operators  will  hardly 
consent  to  keep  on  paying  the  present  scale  of  wages 
after  April  1st,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
new  agreement  will  be  retroactive,  as  was  done  in 
previous  years  when  there  was  no  thought  of  a  re¬ 
duction. 

This  year  the  producers  are  bent  on  forcing  the 
men  to  accept  a  cut  in  pay,  although  the  latter  have 
demanded  a  20  per  cent  raise.  Just  how  much  of  a 
reduction  the  operators  will  insist  on  at  the  outset 
has  not  been  revealed,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
have  not  agreed  among  themselves  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Lewis  Suggests  Place  and  Date. 

Mr.  Warriner  gave  out  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  in  arranging  for  the  first 
joint  meeting.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  letter  under  date 
of  February  20th,  said : 

“The  wage  agreement  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
between  the  anthracite  coal  operators  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Districts  1,  7  and  9, 
terminates  on  March  31,  1922.  In  recognition  of  thi3 
fact,  the  international  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  authorized  me  to  address 
yourself  and  associate  anthracite  operators  upon  the 
question  of  the  holding  of  a  joint  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  wage  agreement  to  be 
effective  from  April  1st. 

“As  a  tentative  proposition,  subject  to  change 
through  necessity  or  mutual  convenience,  I  suggest 
that  such  a  joint  meeting  convene  in  New  York  City 
on  Wednesday,  March  15,  1922,  at  10  A.  M.  If  this 
suggestion  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
anthracite  operators,  I  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  for 
adequate  representation  from  the  Tri-District  Scale 
Committee  and  representatives  of  the  international 
union. 

The  place  of  meeting  in  New  York  upon  the  sug¬ 
gested  date  could  be  determined  later  in  the  usual 
way.” 

Air.  Warriner’s  reply  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Policies  Committee  reads : 

“I  have  your  letter  of  Feb.  20th,  suggesting  that  a 
joint  conference  be  held  in  New  York  on  Wednesday, 
March  15th,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new 
agreement  to  the  effective  from  April  1,  1922. 

"I  regret  that  so  little  time  is  available  before  the 
termination  of  our  present  agreement  as  to  render 
our  negotiations  hurried,  but  under  the  circumstances 
your  suggestion  of  the  time  and  place  is  agreeable  to 
us.  We  will  therefore  be  very  glad  to  meet  you  in 
New  York  City  on  Wednesday,  March  15th. 

“It  would  be  more  convenient  for  us  to  have  the 


meeting  convene  at  2  P.  M.,  instead  of  10  A.  M„ 
and  I  trust  this  will  be  agreeable  to  you.” 

Prices  Must  Come  Down,  Say  Operators. 

Mr.  Warriner  gave  out  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  questions  discussed  and  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  General  Policies  Committee  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting : 

“The  operators  in  their  conference  at  Atlantic 
City  could  not  decide  on  wage  questions  until  pro¬ 
posals  are  officially  presented.  But  we  did  take  up 
and  consider  the  wage  question,  and  it  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  feeling  of  the  anthracite  operators  that  the 
present  situation  is  one  in  which  we  cannot  expect 
the  price  of  anthracite  to  deviate  in  any.  great  par¬ 
ticular  from  the  trend  of  prices  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties. 

“The  prices  of  anthracite  are  too  high,  not  only  as 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  but  also  in 
comparison  with  the  prevailing  prices  of  other  com¬ 
modities.  Prices  have  got  to  come  down.  For  the 
prosperity  of  miners  and  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
deflation  is  inevitable.  The  miners  must  share  in  that 
deflation. 

“Labor  represents  a  great  share  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  coal.  There  are  many  other  items 
in  which  we  are  seeking  to  make  economies,  such 
as  the  freight  rates  and  the  costs  of  distribution. 
The  only  things  that  we  can  deal  with  directly  are 
the  items  that  enter  into  the  price  at  the  mines.  That 
is  too  high. 

There  is  no  other  way  but  a  reduction  in  wages 
to  reduce  the  mine  price,  as  we  see  it.  We  believe 
in  paying  the  highest  wages  that  are  economically 
just.  No  body  of  men  can  hope  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  an  economic  disturbance,  and  we  are 
certainly  in  the  midst  of  such  a  disturbance  now.” 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Slight  Reaction  in  Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
Production  Due  to  Holiday. 

Production  of  soft  coal  dropped  back  slightly  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  February  18th,  but  the  decrease 
was  only  150,000  tons,  or  less  than  might  have  been 
supposed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  week  con¬ 
tained  a  holiday. 

Output  is  still  above  the  1 0,000, 000-ton  mark,  and 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  at  least 
1,000,000  tons  of  this  amount  is  going  into  storage. 
As  this  means  that  it  would  take  about  nine  weeks  to 
stock  a  single  week’s  consumption,  it  can  be  seen 
reserves  are  not  being  piled  at  an  excessive  rate. 

The  bituminous  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below 
with  comparisons  for  1921 : 


t - - —  Net  Tons - - 

Week  Ending  1922  1921 

February  4  .  9,714,000  8,132,000 

February  11  .  10,317,000  7,859,000 

February  18  .  10,167,000  7,489,000 


Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  fell  off  something  more  than 
100,000  tons  compared  with  the  preceding  week, 
which  might  be  accounted  by  the  observance  of  Lin¬ 
coln  s  Birthday  by  some  of  the  mine  workers.  Com^ 
parative  figures  for  several  recent  weeks  are  shown 
below : 


/ - Net  Tons - - 

Week  Ending  1922  1921 

February  4  .  1,811,000  1,985,000 

February  11  .  1,822,000  2,048,000 

February  18  .  1,703,000  2,010,000 


The,  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  will  be  held  at  Toronto  April 
6th  and  7th. 


Fairmont  Notes 


Llarry  B.  Clark  went  to  Florida  last  week. 

J.  E.  Gaskill,  Southern  Coal  Corporation,  was  in 
Pittsburgh  last  week. 

I.  I.  Weaver,  of  the  Sullivan-Weaver  Coal  Co 
was  in  Weston  last  week. 

^  S.  L.  Watson,  treasurer  of  the  Consolidation  Coat 
Co.,  has  been  ill  with  influenza. 

Robert  Talbott,  of  Robert  Talbott  &  Son,  is 
confined  to  his  home  with  a  severe  cold. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  vice-president  of  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation,  was  in  New  York  city  last  week. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

W.  E.  Watson,  president  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  a  business  trip 
to  Pittsburgh. 

R.  M.  Hite,  president  of  the  Virginia  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Pittsburgh. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Co.,  returned  on  Saturday  from  a  trip  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  other  points  in  the  east. 

George  S'.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  Washington. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president,  and  Brooks  Flem¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president,  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  were  on  business  trips  to  New  York  last 
week. 

The  Elk  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  is  arranging  to  de¬ 
velop  1800  acres  of  coal  land  along  Elk  River, 
four  miles  beyond  Centralia,  between  Richwood  and 
Clarksburg. 

A  deal  is  pending  whereby  the  Jamison  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  will  acquire  during  March  a  tract  of  700  acres 
of  choice  low  sulphur  content  Pittsburgh  coal  land 
lying  between  the  No.  7  and  8  plants,  along  Buffalo 
creek  and  near  Farmington,  Marion  County,  W.  Va. 

The  first  lake  coal  out  of  the  Fairmont  region  in 
1922  was  shipped  last  week.  This  is  unusually  early 
and  will  be  stored  in  vessels  until  navigation  opens. 
The  first  lake  coal  to  go  off  the  Monongah  Div¬ 
ision,  B  &  O.,  last  season  was  the  week  ending 
April  2nd. 

A.  1\  Raeder.  formerly  district  engineer  has  been 
appointed  district  superintendent  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va;  He  succeeds  Franklin  K.  Day,  who  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pocahontas-New  River  fields 
of  that  company. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Richland  Coal  Co., 
Wheeling,  is  to  be  increased  from  $100,000  to  $2- 
400,000.  Johnson  C.  McKinley,  Wheeling,  announces 
that  the  increased  capitalization  means  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Richland  Coal  and  Richland  Mining 
Companies,  and  includes  two  mines  in  Moundsville; 
one  in  Richland  and  one  in  McKinley,  as  well  as 
extensive  coal  land  in  Marshall,  Brooke  and  Ohio 
counties,  thereby  making  this  one  of  the  largest  coal 
Producing  concerns  in  Northern  West  Virginia. 


Advertising  Looking  Up. 

Richard  Spillane  in  his  business  news  column  of 
the  Ledger,  asserts  that  an  issue  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  soon  to  come  from  the  presses,  will  have 
the  largest  amount  of  advertising  in  volume  of 
money  ever  contained  in  a  periodical  publication  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  advertising  in 
that  one  number  will  represent  more  than  One  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollars ! 

The  Satin  day  Evening  Post  is  also  reflecting  the 
rising  tide  of  business  prosperity,  as  he  says  that 
it  is  now  carrying  twenty  pages  more  of  advertising 
than  a  year  ago,  and  a  page  in  the  Saturday  Eve-' 
,nnS  Post  means  something,  as  everybody  knows — 
no  $50  or  $100  pages  in  that  paper;  $100  buys  about 
an  inch  of  space  'fherein. 

Isn  t  it  almost  time  for  coal  interests  to  get  their 
courage  back  and  seek  more  publicity? 
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WARNS  ANTHRACITE  USERS 

/ - - 

New  York  Retail  Firm  Tells  Them  to  Prepare 
for  a  Mine  Shutdown. 

The  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  is  send¬ 
ing  the  following  circular  to  its  customers : 

No  one  can  definitely  say  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  strike  or  a  suspension  of  mining  in  the 
anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  fields,  or  both,  on 

April  1st.  , 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  is  that  a  suspension  of  from  one  to  tour 

months  is  likely  to  occur. 

Consumers,  retailers  and  producers,  are  desirous 

of  lower  prices  for  coal. 

The  miners  are  determined  that  their  wage  seal 
shall  not  be  reduced. 

Here  is  your  problem: 

1.  Shall  I  buy  now? 

2.  How  much  shall  I  buy?  _ 

3.  How  much  will  I  save,  if  there  is  a  strike . 

4.  How  much  will  I  lose  if  there  is  no  strike 

or  suspension? 

Here  is  the  answer :  .  ,  . 

1  Buy  now,  unless  you  have  enough  coal  to 
last  for  the  probable  duration  of  the  strike. 

2.  Buy  enough  to  last  you  until  May  or  June. 

3.  Even  though  no  change  in  prices  took  place, 

you  would  relieve  yourself  of  all  worry 
about  a  possible  shortage. 

4.  You  can  only  lose  on  whatever  tonnage  you 

have  left  over,  when  mining  is  resumed, 
and  you  will  have  aided  in  preventing  a 
shortage  and  will  have  contributed  to  a 
lower  level  of  prices  for  the  future. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  need  the  co-operation  of  all 
coal  consumers  to  provide  effectively  against  a  short¬ 
age  and  high  prices,  consequent  upon  a  suspension 
of  mining  on  April  1st,  and  to  secure  a  substantial 

reduction  in  the  price  of  coal.  ., 

Between  now  and  April  1st,  we  must  distribute 
enough  coal  so  that  a  suspension  will  not  serioush 
affect  coal  consumers. 

Notes  of  Interest. 

A  cable  from  Cardiff  reports  a  further  advance  m 
prices,  best  Admiralty  grades  now  being  quoted 
27s.  6d.  per  ton. 

John  Brophy,  president  of  District  2,  United  Mine 
Workers,  embracing  the  central  Pennsy  van.a  heM 
has  issued  a  call  for  a  district  convention  to  be  he 
at  Du  Bois,  next  Tuesday,  the  /th. 

The  anthracite  collieries  of  the  Jermyn  oa  o. 
at  Old  Forge,  Pa.,  near  Scranton,  have  resumed 
operations.  They  had  been  idle  for  about  14  months 
except  for  a  few  weeks  last  fall. 

John  I.  Thomson,  a  well-known  coal  salesman  of 
Detroit  who  was  connected  with  Ayers  &  Lang  fo 
a  rmb«r  of  years,  is  now  one  of  , he  represent, ves 
in  Detroit  of  the  Superior  Colliery  Co 

The  Westinghouse  Elcctric 
has  transferred  to  the  Monarch  Fuel  Co.,  of  Latrob > 
nas  iransic  ,  9?,  rres  0f  land  situated 

aPiao;gttheBae1ssemV&  uf  Erie  Railroad^  con¬ 
sideration,  according  to  the  deed,  was  $733,000 

John  Wolf,  formerly  in  the  coal  busl"ess  ?  Lvkens 
Barre  and  more  recently  identified  with  the  Lykens 

Valley  Coal  Corporation,  a  new  s. 

onenin-  an  anthracite  mine  near  Pottsville,  nas  re 
certiy  joined  the  sales  force  of  Weston  Dodson  & 
Co.,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Navy  Department  has  advised  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  the  American  Navy 
will  be  divided  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacihc 
Toasts  oil  vessels  being  ordered  to  the  Pacific  where 
oil  is  cheaper  and  coal  burning  vessels  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  where  coal  is  cheaper. 

Toseph  C.  Turley,  assistant  manager  of  the  mini'a.® 
department  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co  d|ed  at  Us 
,  F  „  •  -RU.pfipld  W.  Va.,  on  Friday  of  last  weex, 
a°edC  48  He  was  widely  known  in  the  Pocahontas 
region  having  been  identified  with  mining  interests 
Kre  since  1906.  Previous  to  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 


New  YorK  Notes 


Lindsay  McCandlish  Passes  Away. 

Lindsay  McCandlish,  of  Philadelphia,  second  vice- 
president  and  eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  Coal  Co.,  died  suddenly  last  Monday  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla 

Mr.  McCandlish  was  born  in  Piedmont,  W.  Va., 
in  1876.  His  father  was  the  late  U.  B.  McCandlish, 
who  had  been  cashier  of  the  Davis  National  Bank 
at  Piedmont.  He  was  purchasing  agent  of  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  for  a  number  of  years  and  joined 
the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  about  the  time  of  the 
anthracite  strike  of  1902,  at  which  time  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  branch  office  at  Reading,  Pa. 
Irater  the  company  opened  a  sales  office  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Mr  McCandlish  took  charge  as  eastern 
manager  and  second  vice-president. 

For  a  time  he  was  located  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion,  and  he  was  widely  known  and  had  a  host  of 
friends  there,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia  and  through¬ 
out  the  East  generally.  . 

Beside  his  wife  Mr.  McCandlish  is  survived  by 
two  children,  three  sisters,  and  two  brothers,  R.  J. 
McCandlish  of  Hancock,  Md.,  and  Edward  G. 
McCandlish.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Maybe  He  Believes  It. 


Alfred  E.  Lindsay,  who  is  under  arrest  in  New 
York  charged  with  having  swindled  various  wealthy 
women  out  of  more  than  $1,006,000,  is  anxious  to 
engage  in  the  coal  business.  This  fact  came  out  last 
Wednesday,  when  he  proposed  to  the  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  that  he  be  set  free  in  order  that  he 
might  acquire  money  with  which  to  repay  his  al¬ 
leged  victims.  He  promised  to  square  accounts  inside 
of  three  years. 

When  asked  how  he  proposed  to  earn  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  three  years,  he  replied: 
«I  would  earn  it  selling  coal.” 


D.  L.  Flack  &  Son  will  move  on  April  1st  from 
29  Broadway  to  No.  1  Broadway,  occupying  a 
suite  on  the  twelfth  floor. 

F.  E.  Hasler,  of  Hasler  Bros.  &  Co.,  Produce 
Exchange,  left  recently  for  a  trip  to  various 
points  in  the  West  Indies. 

William  R.  Minds,  of  the  Bulah  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Ramey,  Pa.,  spent  part  of  the  week  at  the 
company’s  New  York  office. 

W.  W.  Allan,  until  recently  with  the  Crescent 
Fuel  Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the  Fulton 
Coal  Co.,  of  40  Rector  street. 

The  office  of  Cory  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been 
moved  from  109  Broad  street  to  15-25  Whitehall 
street.  New  telephone  number  is  Bowling  Green 
8885. 

Walker  C.  Cottrell,  a  prominent  Virginia  coal 
man,  was  here  from  Richmond  last  Thursday 
t<j  attend  the  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
coal  dealers. 

A.  van  Witzenburg  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Shipping  &  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.,  17  Battery  place.  He  succeeds  W.  N.  H. 
van  der  Vorm. 

Edward  Lawrence,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Stephens  interests  in  this  city  for  21  years,  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  become  manager  of  the  retail 
business  of  Collingwood  &  Seaman  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Thomas  MacNamara,  secretary  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  County  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has 
established  his  headquarters  in  the  Staten  Island 
Building  at  Tompkinsville.  Telephone  number  is 
Tompkinsville  2000. 

Lewis  W.  Shaub  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
the  Seiler  Coal  Co.,  effective  March  1st,  to  become 
associated  with  a  well-known  bituminous  mining 
company.  An  announcement  regarding  his  new  con¬ 
nection  will  be  made  shortly. 

J.  P.  Routh,  formerly  with  the  Matlack  Coal  & 
Iron  Corporation,  has  embarked  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  business  on  his  own  account,  under  the 
firm  name  of  J.  P.  Routh  &  Co.,  with  office  at 
52  Vanderbilt  avenue.  Telephone  number  is 
Murray  Hill  8230. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  re¬ 
cently  made  some  changes  in  the  handling  of  their 
Hampton  Roads  business.  C.  B.  Koontz,  formerly 
with  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  their  Norfolk  office,  located  in  the 
Citizens’  Bank  Building,  and  Carl  W.  Blanchard 
will  represent  them  at  Newport  News.  The  office  at 
the  latter  place  has  been  moved  to  larger  quarters  in 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Building. 

The  local  trade  did  not  get  much  help  from 
the  weather  man  last  month,  as  the  official  records 
show  an  average  temperature  of  34.5  degrees, 
whereas  the  normal  for  February  is  30.7  degrees. 
This  difference  of  nearly  four  degrees  on  the 
wron°-  side  of  the  account  naturally  had  some 
effect°  on  the  demand  for  anthracite.  The  season 
as  a  whole,  however,  has  not  been  abnormally 
mild,  for  the  average  temperature  during  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  was  slightly  below  normal. 


The  Vulcan  Coal  Co.,  a  new  concern  at  Bellaire, 
Ohio  has  purchased  several  hundred  acres  or 
coal  rights  near  Mount  Clare  from  the  Champion 
Collieries  Co.,  and  is  planning  early  developments. 


John  C.  Morgan,  head  of  the  retail  firm  of 
y  A.  Morgan  &  Son,  Norwich.  Conn.,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
dealers  in  the  state,  in  point  of  service,  having 
become  associated  with  his  father  upon  leaving 
school  and  succeeding  to  the  business  upon  the 
elder  Mr.  Morgan’s  death. 


L.  &  W.  B.  Suit  Dropped. 

The  two  insurance  companies  that  began  legal 
proceedings  to  block  the  Jersey  Central’s  sale  of 
its  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  stock  to  the 
Reynolds  Syndicate  have  filed  a  petition  m  the 
LT  S.  District  Court  at  Philadelphia  asking  lea\e 
to  withdraw  their  suit.  It  is  stated  m  the  peti¬ 
tion  that  the  answer  filed  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  appears  to  be  correct  and  to  represent  no 
substantial  difference  in  amounts  o i  the =  bids  of 
the  Reynolds  Syndicate  and  Franklin  Securities 

Corporation. 
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NEGOTIATIONS  HANG  FIRE 

No  Headway  Made  This  Week  Towards 
Avoiding  Bituminous  Strike. 

With  the  miners  in  the  organized  bituminous 
fields  taking  a  referendum  vote  on  the  strike 
question,  the  Washington  authorities  are  trying 
to  arrange  for  a  joint  conference  between  the 
operators  and  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Following  the  second  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  operators  to 
meet  the  union  officials,  the  meeting  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Lewis  had  planned  to  hold  in  Cleveland  last 
1  hursday  was  called  off  and  no  negotiations  have 
been  put  under  way  so  far. 

Operators  in  all  the  principal  bituminous 
regions  have  announced  that  they  are  willing  to 
meet  their  own  employes  or  take  part  in  state  or 
district  conferences,  but  only  those  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana  are  in  favor  of  continuing  the  inter¬ 
state  arrangement  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field.  Producers  in  outlying  districts  like  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Kanawha  region  have  also 
announced  their  preference  for  independent  dis¬ 
trict  settlements. 

Word  came  from  Washington  several  days  ago 
that  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  acting  at  the  di¬ 
rection  of  President  Harding,  would  ask  the  oper¬ 
ators  to  confer  with  the  union  officials  over  a 
renewal  of  the  expiring  contracts.  One  report 
states  that,  in  the  event  of  the  two  sides  failing 
to  get  together  and  effecting  a  settlement,  the 
Government  will  suggest  that  all  matters  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  commission. 

Hoover  Repeats  Warning. 

No  one  seems  to  have  much  faith  in  this  plan, 
however,  and  in  fact  Secretary  Hoover  in  a  recent 
telegram  to  E.  C.  Hultman,  the  Massachusetts 
fuel  administrator,  repeated  his  statement  of 
several  weeks  ago  that  the  stage  was  set  for  a 
bituminous  strike. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  objections  of  some 
operators  that  they  were  afraid  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  in  view  of  Judge  Anderson’s  injunc¬ 
tion,  publicity  was  given  to  a  reported  statement 
of  Attorney  General  Daugherty  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Anderson  decision  to  prevent  a 
meeting  to  discuss  wage  matters.  The  Attorney 
General  was  said  to  have  advised  the  President 
to  this  effect  This  did  not  cause  the  operators 
to  change  their  views  on  the  question  of  interstate 
conference,  however. 

Nothing  in  the  present  situation  indicates  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  can  be  arrived  at  before 
April  1st.  The  operators  are  determined  to  re¬ 
duce  wages  and  do  away  with  the  check-off,  be¬ 
sides  ending  the  interstate  arrangement.  All  of 
these  proposals  will  be  fought  by  the  union,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  referendum  vote,  the  result 
of  which  will  not  be  announced  for  another  week 
or  two,  will  show  a  big  majority  in  favor  of  a 
strike. 

Kanawha  Operators  for  Open  Shop. 

The  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Association  has 
invited  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  take  part  in  a  wage  con¬ 
ference  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  some  date 
previous  to  March  11th.  A  resolution  passed  by 
the  association  in  this  connection  says: 

“Whereas,  members  of  the  Kenyon  committee, 
or  Senate  committee  on  education  and  labor,  after 
full  investigation  of  this  situation  in  our  state, 
have  reported  against  all  coercive  measures,  of 
which  the  check-off  is  one  and  have  recommended 
in  favor  of  open  shop  that  no  one  against  his 
will  should  be  required  to  join  this  organization; 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  association  stands  for  (1) 
no  check-off;  (2)  the  open  shop.  And  that  in 
the  event  any  meeting  is  held  between  this  asso¬ 
ciation  or  any  committee  thereof  with  the  officers 
or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  that  the  check-off  and  the  open  shop 
will  not  be  a  subject  of  discussion.” 
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Boston  Notes 


C.  B.  Nichols,  of  Whiteley  &  Foedisch,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  in  Boston  calling  on  the  trade. 

Wallace  Phinney,  president  of  the  Boston  Coal 
Exchange,  was  in  New  York  this  week  on 
business. 

Henry  Cudworth,  anthracite  manager  for  H.  N. 
Hartwell  &  Son,  Boston,  is  back  at  his  desk, 
following  an  attack  of  the  grippe  which  confined 
him  to  his  home  for  over  a  week. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  will 
address  the  members  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  at  a  luncheon,  March  14th, 
on  some  of  the  important  problems  connected 
with  the  producing  end  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  received  bids  from  four 
large  coal  companies  for  7,600  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  is  designated  as  an  extra  supply  for 
certain  institutions  in  the  harbor  to  tide  over  the 
seasonal  requirements  for  what  is  generally  called 
“harbor  business.”  Later,  bids  will  be  asked  on 
40,000  tons,  the  usual  annual  consumption. 

Fuel  Administrator  Hultman  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
expressing  the  belief  that  a  strike  will  take  place 
on  or  about  April  1st.  He  makes  the  statement 
that  there  will  be  no  anthracite  shortage  during 
the  present  coal  burning  season  since  there  will 
be  enough  supplies  on  hand  prior  to  cessation  of 
mining  to  last  through  the  cold  weather.  He  says 
that  there  is  a  three  months’  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  on  hand. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is.  being  manifested  in 
the  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  to  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  March  22nd  and  23rd.  There  will  be  27  ex¬ 
hibitors  showing  scales,  various  kinds  of  coal 
handling  machinery,  and  coal  dealers’  supplies 
and  in  addition  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  will  exhibit 
its  model  breaker.  Every  available  inch  of  space 
has  been  taken  up,  several  companies  being  unable 
to  find  room.  At  least  one  or  two  nationally 
known  coal  men  will  be  on  the  program.  It  is 
expected  there  will  be  800  or  more  in  attendance. 


SOME  OF  THE  FUNNY  THINGS 


How  Affairs  Look  to  a  Dealer  Observing 
Inside  Workings. 

To  the  Editor:  The  writer  is  on  the  inside  look¬ 
ing  out  and  so  can  see  some  of  the  funny  things  that 
pass  by.  In  another  month,  perhaps,  there  will  be 
a  strike  in  the  coal  regions.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
first  man  who  applies  to  his  association  for  help  in 
getting  coal  to  tide  over  any  scarcity  that  may  occur 
later  on  will  be  the  one  that  has  in  times  past  been 
the  very  slowest  to  respond  to  repeated  calls  “Please 
Remit.” 

During  the  war  association  officials  traveled  miles 
and  wasted  hours,  sometimes  sitting  around  mine- 
owners’  quarters  waiting  to  get  an  audience  and  put 
in  a  good  word  or  get  a  shipping  promise  from  them 
for  some  retail  coal  man,  who,  as  soon  as  he  got  his 
cars,  forgot  who  his  friends  were  and  knocked  the  or¬ 
ganization  whenever  it  was  mentioned. 

Luxury,  like  a  good  dinner  for  instance,  accom¬ 
panied  by  words  of  wisdom  from  some  gifted  speakers, 
who  have  been  secured  by  a  hard-working  committee, 
will  always  get  paid  for,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  it  can  be  obtained — like  a  C.  O.  D.  express  pack¬ 
age.  So  we  think  it  a  good  idea  to  attach  a  full 
priced  meal  coupon  to  the  annual  dues  bill  when  sent 
and  make  it  read  “Only  good  when  stamped.  Paid  in 
Full,  with  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.”  All  rights  reserved ! 

If  wives  buy  where  they  get  free  (?)  crockery 
with  their  purchases,  why  not  try  hubby  with  the 
same  bait?  He  is  always  in  Wall  Street  at  least, 
trying  to  get  something  for  nothing.  S.  D.  L. 


Better  Be  Safe  Than  Sorry. 

Here  is  what  the  New  Rochelle  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
is  telling  the  citizens  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
circular  it  is  distributing: 

“If  a  strike  occurs,  which  seems  more  than  prob¬ 
able,  and  is  of  long  duration,  say  three  months,  it 
will  take  a  month  or  two  after  settlement  is  made 
to  bring  operation  to  normal.  Then  we  will  be 
approaching  the  fall.  Under  these  conditions  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  to  mine  enough  coal  and 
distribute  so  that  everybody  could  obtain  their  full 
supply.  That  means  shortage. 

“Are  you  planning  to  meet  this  emergency? 

“Have  you  enough  coal  in  your  cellar  to  last  until 
May  15th? 

“If  not,  safety  lies  in  placing  your  order  at  once 
and  for  one-quarter  of  your  next  winter’s  supply. 
Then  whatever  happens  after  April  1st  you  will  be 
assured  of  a  supply  to  start  your  furnace  fires  in  the 
fall.  This  we  call,  ‘Coal  Insurance.’ 

“The  opportunity  for  us  to  serve  even  in  this  way 
rests  with  you. 

“If  you  decide  to  order,  please  do  so  at  once,  as 
we  must  know  how  much  coal  to  stock  to  provide 
for  you.” 

|  SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.  j 

COAL  SALESMEN  WANTED 

Yf/ONDERFUL  opportunity  for  the  right 
men  to  connect  with  a  well-known  es¬ 
tablished  progressive  and  reliable  concern. 
Only  those  capable  of  introducing  large  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  NEWARK  need  apply.  Give 
experience  and  qualifications.  Address  “Box 
5M,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

^EW  YORK  company  with  large  tonnage 
of  bituminous  wants  salesman  who  can 
command  reasonable  amount  of  business.' 
Someone  familiar  with  both  tidewater  and 
line  trade  and  who  also  understands  anthra¬ 
cite.  This  position  has  excellent  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  right  man.  Address  “Box  2M,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

POSITION  as  manager  or  assistant  for  re¬ 
tail  coal  yard,  executive  knowledge,  more 
than  twenty  years’  experience  in  wholesale 
and  retail  business.  Best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  “Box  3M,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

CTORE  MANAGER — Experienced  man 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  General 
Store  located  in  central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  mining  town.  Reference  and 
detailed  experience  required.  Address 
“Box  1M,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED: 

U^LD  established  wholesale  concern  de¬ 
sires  to  communicate  with  Eastern 
Kentucky  operators  producing  Harlan  or 
Hazard  coals  with  a  view  of  establishing 
permanent  connection.  Address  “Box  5F,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E..  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


Guy  D.  French,  secretary  of  the  Producers’  Coal 
Co.,  went  through  the  big  Shrine  class  here  on 

Saturday.  . 

A.  L.  Allais,  of  the  Columbus  Mining  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati  for  a  few  days 
last  week. 

Thomas  C.  Beury,  of  Eeury  Bros.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  was  mingling  in  Cincinnati  coal  circles 

on  Monday. 

President  Ben  Tate  of  the  United  Collieries 
spent  most  of  last  week  at  his  company  s  office 
at  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  C.  Carver,  of  W.  H.  Harris,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
stopped  off  here  on  Monday  on  his  way  to 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Matthew  Addy  Co.  has  established  a  branch 
office  in  the  National  City  Bank  Building  at 


Indianapolis,  with  A.  D.  Stanton  in  charge  as 
resident  manager. 

Harry  Greenwood,  of  the  Consumers’  Coal  Co., 
Dayton,  was  doing  business  with  coal  men  m 
Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

H.  D.  Vance,  resident  manager  for  the  Amherst 
Coai  Co.,  is  taking  treatment  for  illness  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Clark  T.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  .  the  Hed- 
stron-Schenck  Co.,  Chicago,  looked  in  on  the 
Cincinnati  coal  colony  last  week. 

A.  Crain-  Miller,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Man  Mining  Co.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

The  Bishop  Coal  Co.  is  the  latest  new  company 
in  this  district  to  be  incorporated  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal.  It  is  located  at  B.shnor,  Ky.,  and 
the  capitalization  is  $20,000. 

President  J.  M.  Wright  of  the 
Coke  Co  was  confined  to  his  home  with  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza.  At  the  same  time  ten  depart¬ 


ment  heads  of  his  company  were  similarly  afflicted, 
C.  A.  Liggett,  secretary  and  treasurer,  being  the 
only  exception. 

Ray  M.  O’Connell,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  who  has  been  very  sic  < 
at  his  home  at  Saylor  Park  for  a  few  weeks  past, 
was  able  to  get  back  to  his  office  on  Wednesday. 

The  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  has  opened 
offices  in  Louisville  with  Paul  Winn,,  former  v 
with  the  Federal  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  m  charge. 
C  J  Laub  will  hereafter  represent  the  company 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Sears  Gardner  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  covering  territory  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

The  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  gone  out  of 
business  as  a  corporation  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  Boone  Coal  Co.,  a  new  organization  of 
which  M  F.  McDermott,  formerly  president  of 
the  Central  Fuel  Co.  and  later  vice-president  of 
the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  is  president,  John  A-  Ems“e' 
vice-president,  and  Wheeler  Boone,  secretary  and 

treasurer. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT  OUTPUT 


1919 


1920' 


1921 


Company  ,  r  p  otY "ville  1,729,249  1,583,998  1,647,344 

Phil  a.  &  Reading  C.  &  L  Go..  Pottsvili.e  .  ’  4ofi6c;9  486  227 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co . Shamokin  .  1734<33  1  70  382  178,330 

Buck  Ridge  CM.  Co . Shamokin  .  73,463  1/U,^ 

Trevorton  Colliery  Co . 138,032  128,614  102,462 

Shipman  Koal  Co . bhamoki  .  2  759  719  2,510,165  2,545,508 

Total  . .  ’  ’ 


NON-UNION  OPERATORS 

NOW  IS  YOUR 

OPPORTUNITY 

TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

GET  YOUR  SHARE 

COAL  WILL  BE  IN  DEMAND 

CONSUMERS  WANT  COAL 

AND  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHERE  TO  GET  IT. 

ADVERTISE! 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 

IS  THE  MEDIUM. 

RE  AN  EARLY  BIRD 

and  get  the  business. 


The  Matthew  Addy  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

SELLING  AGENTS 

WEST  V.RG.NIA  KENTUCKY 

ILLlNOli^  INDIANA  PENNA. 

Smokeless,  By-product,  Domestic,  Steam,  Smithing 

COKE 

Foundry,  Furnace,  Domestic— from  all  fields 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 


Chicago  Toledo 


Among  those  who  are 
Buying  Coal  Manual 

J  °  F  R.  WADLEI 


By  F.  R.  WADLEIGH 

Are— Gas  Plants,  Paper  Mills,  Brick 
Plants,  Steel  Mills,  State  and  Munici¬ 
pal  Purchasing  Agents,  Colleges, 
School  Boards  and  Hospital,  Rail¬ 
roads,  steam  and  electrical;  Cotton 
Mills  and  all  classes  of  Factories;  Coal 
Operators,  Jobbers  and  Retailers; 
Hotels  and  Large  Laundries;  Apart¬ 
ment  House  Managers  and  Othce 
Buildings;  Railroad  Engineers  and 
Firemen;  Flour  Mills  and  Woodwork¬ 
ing  Plants,  Cement  Mills,  and  Book 
Stores. 

Coal  Manual  is  the  One  Big  Seller 
of  the  hour  in  Business  Literature 

Price,  prepaid 

Cloth,  $2.50;  ,L?atrheru!f;„ 

184  pages  of  Real  Coal  Information. 

NATIONAL  COAL  MINING  NEWS 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 

Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal  Y0RK 
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Cardiff  Prices  Inclined  to  Advance. 

Restricted  Output  Gives  Market  a  Firmer  Tone  in  Spite  of  Decline  in  Exports _ 

Freight  Rates  to  Mediterranean  Have  an  Upward  Tendency. 


Cardiff,  Feb.  17. — Since  our  last  report  a  further 
diminution  has  occurred  in  South  Wales  exports,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  they  appear  to  be  improving 
slightly.  The  total  coal  exports  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  ports  for  the  week  ended  February  3rd  was 
348,234  tons,  or  49,791  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding 
week. 

1  he  destination  of  these  imports  with  comparisons 
for  the  previous  week  are  as  follows : — 

Weekend-  Weekend- 


France  . 

147,659 

157,131 

Italy  . 

70,331 

21,668 

S.  America  . 

30,985 

35,953 

Spain  . 

24,677 

24,262 

Portugal  . 

Greece  . 

16,902 

12,969 

34,516 

18,270 

British  Coaling  Depots  . 

34,855 

Other  Destinations  . 

59,986 

56,095 

Total  . 

398,025 

348,234 

The  exports  in  total  for  the  above  week  show 
that  this  is  the  lowest  week  on  record  this  year. 

Prices  keep  fairly  steady  and  to-day  are  ranging 
from  23/-  to  26/-  according  to  quality. 

Prices  at  Unprofitable  Level. 

hi  our  last  report  we  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  coal  industry  in  South  Wales 
during  November  showed  that  a  profit  of  only  2d  per 
ton  was  realized  on  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is 
now  reported  officially  that  the  results  which  are 
just  to  hand  for  the  month  of  December  show  that 
there  is  a  loss  on  the  working  of  the  Mines  in 
Wales  to  the  extent  of  £46,517. 

Coal  outputs  in  the  whole  of  the  British  coal 
fields  have  recently  been  showing  a  slight  decline, 
but  for  the  week  ended  January  28th  the  total  Brit¬ 
ish  output  was  4,738,700  tons  or  178,200  tons  more 
than  the  previous  week.  The  output  in  South  Wales 
is  lower  and  shows  a  decline  of  18,900  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

Influenza  Epidemic  Cuts  Tonnage. 

Most  of  the  Cardiff  collieries  are  complaining  of 
lower  outputs.  There  is  a  wave  of  sickness  in  the 
form  of  influenza  raging  in  Wales  and  to  some  extent 
in  other  parts  of  England.  This  is  affecting  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  Miners,  especially  in  the  South  Wales 
fields,  and  the  output  is  suffering  in  consequence. 
This  has  led  to  a  peculiar  situation  on  the  coal 
market. 

1  here  is  not  a  very  brisk  inquiry  for  Cardiff  coals 
for  forward  delivery,  but  most  of  the  collieries  are 
stemmed  fully  with  orders  for  about  ten  days  ahead. 
Although  there  is  a  diminution  in  total  export  values 
from  South  Wales,  the  lower  outputs  which  are  at 
present  obtaining  are  running  the  collieries  short 
of  supplies,  and  on  this  account  bituminous  prices 
are  actually  going  firmer  and  in  the  past  two  days 
the  bituminous  collieries  of  the  better  class  have 
moved  their  prices  up  3d  to  9d  per  ton. 

.  It  is  likely  that  when  export  figures  are  available 
for  tbe  week  ended  February  10th  they  will  show 
an  improvement  over  the  former  week,  as  there  has 
been  a  very  good  inquiry  in  the  past  few  days  for 
tonnage  for  the  Mediterranean  and  especially  for 
West  Italy.  There  are  not  so  many  demands  for 
tonnage  for  France,  however,  and  in  this  direction 
a  slight  set  back  in  exports  may  occur. 

There  have  been  many  recent  attempts  to  break 
the  fairly  stationary  price  of  24/-  for  Admiralty 
quality  large  coal,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even 
24/-  shows  in  most  cases  a  loss  on  working,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  collieries  have  firmly  refused  to  lower  the 
figure  below  24/-  and  have  actually  refused  business 
offered  at  that  figure. 

Small  coals  are  particularly  scarce  and  lately  have 
gone  much  firmer.  It  is  very  difficult  and  in  most 
cases  impossible  to  obtain  supplies  of  small  coal 


without  taking  large,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  collieries  demand  that  the  buyer  takes  not  less 
than  two-thirds  large. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

The  approximate  ruling  prices  are : 

LarSe  F.  O.  B. 

Best  Admiralties  .  24/-  to  24/6 

Second  Admiralties  .  24/-  to  24/6 

Best  Low  Volatile  .  24/-  to  24/6 

Other  Low  Volatile  .  2 3/6  to  24/- 

Inferior  Large  .  22/6  to  23/- 

Best  Monmouthshire  Large  .  23/-  to  23/9 

Second  Monmouthshire  Large  .  23/-  to  23/3 

Other  Monmouth.  Large  .  22/-  to  22/9 

Smalls  p  q.  B. 

Best  Steams  .  18/-  to  19/6 

Ordinaries  .  16/6  t0  18/6 

Inferior  Qualities  .  13/_  t0  l5/_ 

Monmouthshire  Small  .  15/6  to  16/6 

Washed  Smalls  .  27/6  to  35/_ 

Washed  Smalls .  20/- 

Foundry  Coke  .  32/_  to  35/- 

Patent  Fuel  .  23/-  to  26/- 


Buffalo  Notes 


Joseph  L.  Good,  National  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  formerly  of  Buffalo,  was  a  caller  here  this 
week. 

William  C.  Blodgett,  sales  agent  for  Dickson  & 
Eddy,  has  moved  his  office  from  the  Marine  Trust 
building  to  the  Prudential  building. 

A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  at  Albany  which 
would  compel  the  railroads  entering  Buffalo  to 
electrify  their  lines  within  the  city  limits  by  1925. 

I*  rank  Thomas,  a  Batavia  coal  dealer,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Batavia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  of  the 
three  new  directors  is  Bert  H.  Hanby,  manager 
of  the  Batavia  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

The  Niagara  Falls  city  council  is  stirred  up 
over  the  erection  of  a  coal  conveyor  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  district  and  the  corporation  council  has 
been  asked  to  submit  a  report  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  project.  The  town  is  run  by  a  city  man¬ 
ager  form  of  government,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  proved  a  failure. 

Buffalo  may  have  a  municipal  coking  plant, 
if  the  plans  of  Councilman  Kreinheder  are  carried 
out.  He  claims  that  one  is  needed  because  of  the 
failing  gas  supply  and  the  limitation  of  coal 
supplies.  Such  a  plant,  he  states  would  save  the 
city  millions.  Fie  also  desires  a  government 
survey  of  coal  conditions  here  at  a  cost  of  not 
to  exceed  $10,000. 

At  the  last  contests  of  the  Buffalo  Wholesale 
Coal  Men’s  Association  bowling  teams  the  high 
man  was  William  M.  Campbell,  with  a  score  of 
236.  The  team  of  Charles  A.  Switzgable,  of  the 
Graves  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  in  the  lead,  with 
21  games  won  and  10  lost,  but  is  closely  followed 
by  the  team  of  Thomas  Barr,  with  20  won  and 
11  lost.  The  team  of  George  A.  Porter  has  made 
a  gain  and  is  now  in  third  place.  Each  week- 
sees  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  games  and  it 
is  anybody’s  race  for  the  first  place. 


In  January  the  non-union  mines  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  produced  93  per  cent  as  much  tonnage  as  in 
the  same  month  of  1920,  while  the  union  operators 
turned  out  only  56  per  cent  as  much  as  they  did 
two  years  ago,  showing  to  what  an  extent  business 
has  been  diverted  to  the  unorganized  districts  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lower  prices  prevailing  there. 


STATEN  ISLAND  DEALERS  MEET 

Celebrate  Launching  of  New  Association 
By  Holding  Dinner  at  Grant  City. 

Dealers  from  all  over  Staten  Island  journeyed  to 
Weurthmuller’s  Hotel,  at  Grant  City,  last  Mon¬ 
day  evening  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  County  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  If  the 
officers  are  as  successful  in  helping  members  in  a 
business  way  as  they  were  in  entertaining  them,  the 
future  of  the  new  organization  is  assured. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  new  association  at  that,  but  a 
reorganization  of  an  older  one  that  had  ceased  to 
function.  The  banquet  was  held  as  a  means  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  resurrection  and  giving  those  concerned 
a  chance  to  get  together  and  talk  things  over. 

R.  R.  McKee  of  the  McKee  Coal  Co.  officiated  as 
toastmaster,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  made  a  good 
one.  The  first  speaker  was  B.  R.  Scott,  an  ac¬ 
countant  who  specializes  in  showing  coal  dealers  how 
to  figure  their  costs  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  accurate 
cost-keeping,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
neglecting  to  make  all  permissible  deductions  in 
preparing  one’s  income  tax  report.  He  told  of 
several  cases  where  coal  men  had  been  stricken  with 
remorse  upon  learning  that  they  had  overlooked  some 
opportunities  in  that  line. 

R.  L.  Barton,  former  Assistant  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  for  Richmond  County,  was  one  of  the  guests  of 
the  evening  and  told  a  few  anecdotes  of  war  days. 
He. spoke  very  highly  of  the  Staten  Island  coal  men’ 
saying  he  had  always  found  them  willing  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  Fuel  Administration  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  fullest  co-operation  in  preventing  or  re¬ 
lieving  distress. 

G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  said 
he  was  gratified  to  see  such  plain  evidence  that  the 
Staten  Island  trade  was  rallying  to  the  new  organi¬ 
zation. 

J.  W.  Vought,  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  City,  also  extended  con¬ 
gratulations,  as  did  F.  C.  Conkey,  secretary  of  the 
Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange,  who  came  over 
from  Elizabeth  to  take  part  in  the  festivities. 

Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Macatyre,  of  Brady 
Bros.,  Port  Richmond,  and  W.  B.  Simmons;  of  the 
New  York  Commercial. 

W .  Edward  Gannon,  the  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Staten  Island  Association,  and  Thomas  Mac- 
Namara,  the  secretary,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  their 
plans  for  making  the  organization  of  use  and  value 
to  its  members.  Mr.  Gannon  is  head  of  the  Sum¬ 
mers  Supply  Co.  of  West  New  Brighton,  and  one 
of  the  leading  dealers  of  the  Island.  Mr.  MacNamara 
has  had  a  successful  career  as  an  organizer  and 
secretary  of  commercial  bodies  in  various  cities. 


A  Business  Barometer. 

U.  S.  Steel  stock  being  the  largest  issue  of  any 
corporation  in  the  world  is  perhaps  the  least  sub¬ 
ject  to  manipulation,  by  reason  of  the  immensity  of 
volume  concerned,  and  being  identified  with  one  of 
the  chief  basic  industries  the  selling  price  of  the 
stock  reflects  the  progress  of  business  affairs. 

It  has  advanced  from  a  low  point  of  70y2  last 
summer  to  above  95  during  the  past  week,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  such  a  change  as  that  could  not  have  taken 
place  were  there  not  good  evidence  of  better  times 
coming.  Hot  air,  it  has  been  said,  will  put  a  balloon 
up,  but  won  t  keep  it  up,  and  it  takes  more  than  talk 
to  move  a  half-billion  issue  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
twenty-five  points. 


L.  D.  Davenport,  formerly  a  Minnesota  man  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  on  the 
Mesaba  Range,  was  in  the  Twin  Cities  last  week 
en  route  for  China.  He  has  a  three-year  contract 
with  the.  South  Manchurian  Railroad  to  move  the 
city  of  Fushun,  China,  to  a  new  location.  The  pres¬ 
ent  site  is  over  a  good  coal  deposit,  and  the  railroad 
proposes  to  mine  it. 
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2?  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_  mieunnrir  n  o  a  M r  n 

Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 
Yard  and  Pockets 

Yaid  and  Pockets 


BROOKLYN.  N.  Y..  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 

Telephone  2S04  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 

Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N- J.^BRANCH^  ^  Bay 

Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.  R-  Ave. 

Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


City  Fuel  Company 

18  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 


BOSTON 


Anthracite 

RETAIL 


COAL 


Bituminous 
WHOLESALE 


Steamers  and  Tugs  of  AH  Sizes  Bunkered 


Alden  Coal  Mining  Company 


incorporated 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

CoRe 

ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Haiss  Coal  Handling  Equipment 

Will  be  found  in  the  yards  of  many  Coal  Storage  Plants. 
Its  reputation  for  “work-ability,”  for  unfailing  economical 
performance  and  for  reliability  has  been  building  for  30 
years.  It  assures  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs 

of  coal  men. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience - without  obligation. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 

Established  1892 

Representatives  throughout  the  world. 


Truck  loaders 


MATERIAL=ffl^NT0L-frJ?^&'QUIPMENT 


Clam  Shell  Buckets 


portab  le  Belt  Conveyors 


H-101 


Philadelphia  Export  Company 

STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 
The  Bourse.  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


COAL- 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Districts — Output 


TWENTY-SIXTH 

Company  Address 

National  Mining  Co . Morgan  . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Meadow  Lands  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

McClane  Mining  Co . Washington  . 

Yough.  &  Ohio  Coal  Co . Cleveland,  O . 

Henderson  Coal  Co . Canonsburg . 

Duquesne  C.  &  C.  Co . Avella  . 

Carnegie  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Lincoln  Gas  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Glenn  Coal  Co . . 

Pryor  Coal  Co . Greensburg  . 

Canonsburg  Gas  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Waverly  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Export  Coal  Co . Expedit  . 

Country  Club  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Avella  Coal  Co . Greensburg  . 

Pittsburgh  &  So’western  C.  Co.Avella  . 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co . Bridgeville  . 

Burgettstown  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Washington  Gas  Coal  Co _ Pittsburgh  . 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  . 


1919 

904,088 

972,509 

509,618 

422,182 


172,175 

223,640 

110,932 


1920 

938,208 

870,805 

498,982 

477,255 

374,761 

300,294 

270,172 

241,145 

239,494 


140,878 

124,649 

36,348 


62,793 

88,939 


47,291 

175,046 

151,277 

120,122 

118,969 

107,093 

103,588 

87.492 

84.492 

58,045 


SEVENTH 


Carnegie  Coal  Co.  _ 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  . . 
Pitts.  &  Eastern  Coal  C 
American  Zinc  &  Chem. 

Bertha  Coal  Co . 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal 

Verner  C.  &  C.  Co . 

C.  P.  Mayers  Brich  Co. 


Englect  Bros  Coal 
Bulger  Block  Coal 
Greensburg-Connasy, 
W.  H.  Shinn  Coal  ( 
Superior  Coal  Co. 
Burgettstown  Coal  C 
Ollett  Bros.  Coal  G 
Midway  Coal  Co. 
Handover  Coal  Co. 
Smaller  operators  . . 
Total  . 


Co. 

Co. 


o...  Carnegie  . 

a..  .Pittsburgh  .... 

. .  -  Bridgeville  . . . 
Co.Pittsburgh  . . . . 

. . .  1,374,828 
749,543 
928,167 
. . .  254,645 

244,243 
200,000 
175,625 

...Pittsburgh  . 

161,173 

Co.Ligonier  . 

149,329 

115,940 

103,604 

92,502 

68,391 

45,557 

68,985 

22,013 

4,247,106  5,461,569 


1,108,984 

529,386 

240,451 

284,701 

423,907 

145,198 

144,779 

17,286 

20,491 


156,099 

152,464 

130,700 

128,683 

171,781 

86,475 

104,873 

62,707 


5,271,597  5,173,474 


40,894 

138,746 

143,146 

4,593,404 


746,180 

568,786 

335,236 

387,022 

479,058 

140,200 

208,765 

42,153 

38,521 

38,387 

117,389 

258,092 

112,666 

171,912 

235,472 

64,668 

84,639 

76,318 

279,960 

4,385,424 


NINTH 


H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc . 


Smaller  operators 
Total  . 


.Scottdale  . 

. .  2,318,704 

3,486,416 

1,111,336 

.Uniontown  .... 

388,142 

321,123 

296,427 

,  Somerset  . 

22,726 

83,272 

■  Pittsburgh  . 

45,707 

45,257 

,  Connellsville  ... 

29,480 

44,541 

.Somerset  . 

45,215 

33,477 

Dunbar  . 

121,616 

153,813 

81,437 

.Uniontown  _ 

139,334 

93,960 

59,806 

Pittsburgh  .... 

109,539 

65,341 

113,525 

5,822,581  5,173,336 


240,937 

2,114,015 


SIXTEENTH 


H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc, 


Republic  I.  &  S.  Co. 


Eastern  Coke  Co. 


South  Fayette  Coal  Co. 

Smaller  operator^  . 

T  otal  . 


.  Scottdale  . 

.  3,252,918 

2,892,229 

2,677,248 

.Uniontown  . 

590,182 

553,801 

622,465 

.Pittsburgh  . 

381,512 

494,604 

304,866 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

426,960 

411,675 

265,353 

•  Pittsburgh  . 

344,047 

377,614 

.Pittsburgh  . 

336,058 

256,320 

.Pittsburgh  . 

344,068 

315,096 

199,524 

Republic  . 

409,995 

305,163 

282,529 

Republic  . 

598,232 

291,261 

128,748 

.Uniontown  . 

634.723 

284,864 

130,467 

Pittsburgh  . 

263,034 

127,521 

Cleveland,  O.  . . 

255,296 

209,666 

Uniontown  . 

110,325 

154,128 

68.995 

.Lockvale  . 

55,475 

121,843 

167,552 

Pittsburgh  . 

69,562 

103.352 

TWENTY-FIRST 

Y  esta  Coal  Co . California  . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Lilley  C.  &  C.  Co . Charleroi  . 

Reliance  Coke  Co . Denbe 

Crucible  Fuel  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Clyde  C.  &  C,  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Fredericktown  C.  C.  &  C.  Co.Fredericktown  _ 


8,570,354  7, 594,066 


2,625,428 

842,478 

420,450 

353,190 

340,600 

278,499 

264,896 


3,885,035 

793,087 

593,911 

368,032 

425,973 

404,714 

198,845 


71,157 

5,993,377 


1,486,349 

506,983 

209,922 

382,746 

291,800 

132,852 

37,650 


Company 


1921 

1,164,484 

362,469 

814,700 

367,142 

375,309 

47,850 

309,873 

114,055 

37,584 

108,493 

43,208 

39,981 

152,097 

151,564 

36,000 

145,819 


Pickands, 


Lacey  Coal  Co. 
Hanlin  Coal  Co. 
Small  operators 
Total  . 


Address 

1919 

1920 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

. .  213,713 

261,469 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

. .  192,177 

148,722 

.Cleveland,  O.  .. 

. .  175,593 

185,081 

,  Pittsburgh  . 

129,743 

93,075 

.Pittsburgh  . 

. .  112,500 

65,374 

,  Scottdale  . 

71,368 

166,317 

Pittsburgh  . . 

72,271 

Pittsburgh  . 

California  . 

28,941 

50,834 

6,414,285  8,043,690 


TWENTY-EIGHTH 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  C.  &  C.  Co...DuBois  . . 

Cowanshannock  C.  &  C.  Co. ..  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 

Allegheny  River  Mfg.  Co . Kittanning  . 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co . New  Bethlehem  .. 

Summit  CM.  Co . Punxsutawney  .... 

P'ennsy  Coal  Co . Franklin  . 

Acme  Gas  Coal  Co . Greensburg  . 

Shawmut  Mining  Co . St.  Marys  . . 

Keystone  Mining  Co . East  Brady  . 

Pawnee  Coal  Co . Kittanning  . 

Gilbert  Coal  Co . Timblin  . 

Red  Bank  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Mills  Coal  Co . Timblin  . 

Wallwork  Mining  Co . Summerville  . 

Cherry  Run  CM.  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Lumstead  Coal  Co . Echo 

Klamath  Coal  Co . Lock  Haven'!!."!! 

W.  J.  James  . Franklin  . 

Summerville  Coal  Co . Brookville  . 

Federal  C.  M.  Co . Clarion  . !! 

Clarion  CM.  Co . Philadelphia  . 

Beattie  Mining  Co . Fairmount  City  ... 

Rimerton  Coal  Co. . . Leechburg 

Harvey  Coal  Corp . Clarion  . . !!!.. 

Eagle  Coal  Co . Youngsown,  O.  ... 

Lucinda  Coal  Co . Warren 

■Small  operators  . 

Total  .  ^ 

Majority  of  operators  were  in  other  districts  in 

TWENTY-FOURTH 


718,612 

628,012 

276,436 

177,368 

211,003 


100,776 


926,856 

876,566 

657,180 

324,792 

235,833 

226,607 

203,039 

186,678 

145,057 

126,447 

99,521 

96,366 

86.529 

58.529 
53,000 
47,215 
15,160 
42,748 
16,000 
16,395 
38,242 
24,286 
40,268 
30,322 
47,881 


Reitz  Coal  Co . Windber 

Arrow  CM.  Co . ! ! ! !  Pittsburgh 

Huskin  CM.  Co . Windber  . 


Wilbur  CM.  Co . Blairsville  . 

Knickerbocker  Smoke.  C.  Co.  .Blairville  . 

Baker-Whiteley  Coal  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Loyal  Hanna  C.  &  C.  Co . Cairnbrook  .... 


Somerset  Mining  Co . Blairsville 

Ideal  Coal  Co . Johnstown 

Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc... New  York 
Egolf  CM.  Co . Windber  .. 


Shade.  CM.  Co . Johnstown 


Lochrie  Coal  Co 
Lorain  Steel  Co 

R.  L.  Sproat . 

Ines  Coal  Co . 

Old  Colony  CM.  Co 
Sheesley  Coal  Co.. 
Smaller  operators... 
Total  . 


.  Windber 


.  Windber 
.Windber 
.Altoona 


1,513,263 

6,151,873 

1919. 

1,574,467 

2,612,898 

746,856 

906,104 

265,940 

167,396 

132,200 

160,000 

101,285 

151,166 

139,172 

120,531 

112,270 

221,310 

110,824 

271,901 

106,394 

95,899 

64,951 

94,374 

84,343 

109,300 

74,231 

34,000 

62,786 

66,905 

61,834 

39,316 

28,485 

44,933 

32,260 

20,000 

31,260 

5,748,542  5,603,820 


ELEVENTH 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  S'o . Scottdale  .  2,680,053 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . Greenburg  .  1,142,599 

Greensburg  Coal  Co . Greensburg  .  453,327 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co . Irwin  . 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg  .  801,930 

'i  ough.  &  Ohio  Coal  Co . Cleveland,  0 .  61,124 

Alt.  Pleasant  Conn.  Coke  Co.  .Greensburg  .  273  683 

Wheyl  Coke  Co . Uniontown  . ! 

Humphreys  C.  &  C.  Co . Scottdale 

Clare  Coke  Co . Greensburg  .  89  750 

Scottdale  C.  &  C.  Co . Scottdale  . . ! 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc . New  York  ....!!  !!!! 

Pulton  C.  &  C.  Co . Youngwood  . 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  . .  5.827.428 


1,852,820 

M03.106 

457,609 

388.284 

347,930 

324,781 

229,478 

185,375 

99,406 

90,000 

81,381 


1921 

57,158 

520,194 

115,444 

45,834 

242,423 

182,696 

52,000 

70,329 

30,932 

4,378,051 


588,105 

579,164 

339,071 

51.737 
107,637 
163,686 
83,954 
83,030 

299,356 

68,687 

94,083 

51,112 

33,036 

42.737 
60,119 
69,390 
52,195 
51,246 
41,999 
35,921 
34,336 
34,278 
31,855 
30,847 
30,333 
30,309 

621,252 

3.703,475 


5,549,156 


2,610,237 

676,223 

186,397 

171,236 

158,679 

219,601 

127,187 

142,562 

279,765 

153,276 

99,982 

130,924 

96,820 

40,558 

105,092 

59,358 

52,298 

50.363 
49,360 
40,471 
32,721 

32.364 
178,715 

5,694,189 

697,000 

776,048 

393,281 

296,851 

617,930 

458,181 

56,928 

170,308 

113,341 

87,150 

89,489 

125,256 

84,357 

128,781 

4.094,901 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


The  developments  incidental  to  strike  talk 
are  emphatically  the  keynote  of  market  condi¬ 
tions.  Only  three  weeks  remain  between  now 
and  the  eventful  date,  and  tonnage  movement 
increases  slowly.  It  would  gain  moie  wen 
the  public  really  interested,  but  having  re¬ 
mained  practically  unchanged  for  three  weeks, 
the  upward  movement  being  but  slow  and 
gradual,  as  indicated,  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
Tittle  in  the  way  of  excitement  or  apprehension 
in  evidence.  Dealers  in  domestic  soft  coal  as 
well  as  anthracite  size  up  the  situation  as  one 
demanding  a  certain  degree  of  preparation, 
but  consumers  feel  that  they  have  little  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  and  while  that  is  the  case  the  trade 
will  remain  rather  quiet. 

It  seems  certain  that  there  will  be  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  no  slight  degree  of  seriousness.  Against 
the  prosperity  idea  of  the  mine  workers,  whith 
are  fortified  by  the  favorable  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  anthracite  field,  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  desire  and,  in  fact,  demand  outside  of 
the  region  for  lower  prices.  And  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  regions  there  is,  on  one  hand,  a  de¬ 
mand  for 'a  rate  that  will  permit  the  union 
fields  to  compete  with  the  non-union  fields  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  decidedly  stubborn  idea 
that  the  mine  workers  should  be  taken  caie  ol 
on  a  liberal  basis,  regardless  of  where  the 

money  is  coming  from. 

With  regard  to  anthracite,  the  idea  of  a 
reduction  in  costs  all  along  the  line  is  gaming 
force  This  is  not  only  referred  to  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  public,  but  representatives  ot 
various  branches  of  the  trade  express  them¬ 
selves  favorably  relative  to  the  matter,  wit.i 
only  the  proviso  that  others  should  play  then- 
part  equally,  if  not  to  a  greater  extent,  m  bear¬ 
ing  the  burden.  It  is  only  natural  for  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  feel  that  the  producers  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  should  take  off  more  from  their  margin 
of  profit,  while  the  producers  and  the  railroads 
feel  that  the  retailers  could  stand  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  trimming.  But  aside  from  that  there  is, 
as  stated,  the  idea  that  all  are  willing  to  do 
something  in  bringing  prices  back  towards  the 
pre-war  basis.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
said  many  things  to  be  considered.  It  is  cei- 
tain  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  asso¬ 
ciated  labor  interests  are  not  going  to  let  the 
operators  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Several 
statements  already  given  out  show  that  t he 
union  is  preparing  some  ammunition.  I  he 


producers  will  need  all  the  public  support  they 
can  get  and  all  the  recognition  from  the  press 
that  they  can  obtain.  While  they  have  started 
with  a  greater  degree  of  public  opinion  than 
they  ever  have  enjoyed  before,  no  opportunity 
should  be  lost  to  advance  their  interests  still 
further  among  the  public  at  large. 

Probably  an  outstanding  point  in  regard  to 
the  soft  coal  battle  is  the  fact  that  some  folks 
who  are  talking  pretty  strong  about  fighting 
the  union  are  not  very  strong  financially.  It 
takes  money  to- carry  on  a  war,  as  the  woild  so 
unfortunately  learned  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  resources  of  some  of  the  soft  coal  in¬ 
terests  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Against  this  the  question  of  the  miners’  re¬ 
sources  may  be  advanced,  but  as  one  official 
says,  “They  had  nothing  in  1902  but  that 
proved  to  be  enough  to  carry  them  through.. 

It  is  an  old  saying  in  the  mining  fields  that  it  is 
hard  to  starve  out  the  men. 

From  one  standpoint  it  can  be  said  that  no 
harm  can  be  done  by  a,  brief  shutdown  by  the 
anthracite  mines  at  such  a  time  as  the  present, 
as  more  active  work  later  on  will  fill  the  gap, 
will  give  all  the  tonnage  that  the  country 
needs.  Any  period  of  idleness  less  than  a 
month  in  extent  would  be  forgotten  before  the 
summer  season  had  passed  by,  but  in  the 
unionized  bituminous  fields,  there  is  involved 
the  question  of  business  going  permanently  to 
non-union  fields.  If  all  soft  coal  mines  shut 
down  together  the  results  of  a  month’s  dull¬ 
ness  would  be  imperceptible,  and  two  months 
idleness  would  not  produce  a  famine,  but  the 
drifting  away  of  orders  is  something  to  be 
considered,  especially  in  view  of.  the  high 
quality  tonnage  shipped  from  certain  conspic¬ 
uous  non-union  districts.  . 

Thus  far,  while  strike  talk  has  not  increased 
the  demand  or  prices  materially,  it  has  kept 
both  from  falling  off,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  To  this  extent  there 
has  been  some  benefit  derived  by  the  trade 
though  matters  are  still  at  low  ebb  compared 
with  what  might  be  considered  a  normal  mar¬ 
ket  situation.  The  trade  confronts  the  fact 
that  a  record  tonnage  of  579,000,000  tons  was 
achieved  in  1918,  while  three  years  later,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  growth  being  shown,  there  was  the 
tremendous  downfall  to  only  407.000,000  tons. 
The  median  line  would  be  at  493,000,000  tons 
and  it  is  an  interesting  question  if  the  14ZZ 
Production  will  run  up  to  that  figure 

President  Harding  has  asked  Secietary 


Davis  to  try  to  reconcile  the  coal  interests, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  latter  will  call  a 
conference  shortly.  ( Iperators  ol  all  states 
'  will  doubtless  attend  rather  than  be  put  in  the 
position  of  refusing  to  respond  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  efforts  to  secure  a  peaceful  settlement, 
hut  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  such  a  settlement 
being  reached.  President  T  ield  says  that  the 
Pittsburgh  operators  will  meet  their  miners, 
but  Lewis  stands  firm  for  a  joint  session  of  all 
the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

Out  in  Illinois,  Farrington  states  that  unless 
Lewis  succeeds  in  arranging  an  interstate  con¬ 
ference,  the  Illinois  miners  will  negotiate  a 
separate  agreement,  but  does  not  go  into  de¬ 
tails  pending  result  of  Washington  conference. 

Sufficient  buying  of  soft  coal  originated  in 
New  England  in  January  and  February  ,  to 
cause  considerable  stocking  up  in  anticipation 
of  higher  prices  in  March,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  rather  easier  situation  prevails  now  in 
that  territory.  To  a  less  extent  the  same  re¬ 
port  holds  good  in  this  section. 

In  a  recent  address  Judge  Gary  says: 

“The  sun  of  prosperity  is  still  shining  though  it 
has  been  unnecessarily  obscured.  The  national  laws 
applying  to  business  are  grinding  slowly  but  surely 
and  will  compel,  sooner  or  later,  stability,  progress 
and  prosperity.  If  the  laws  of  the  country  shall 
be  sufficiently  enforced  to  permit  every  individual 
to  utilize  his  talent  and  energy  without  forcible 
interruption,  we  shall  soon  see  the  prosperous 
conditions  for  which  we  have  been  anxiously  and 
expectantly  looking  for  many  months. 

The  basic  point  of  the  soft  coal  market  is 
that  manufacturing  still  remains  less  active 
than  it  should  be,  less  extensive  than  it  would 
be  under  normal  conditions.  The  weather  has 
probably  been  all  that  could  be  expected  during 
the  oast  season,  based  on  the  records  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  but  when  manufacturing  is 
at  a  low  ebb  the  railroad  business  is  light  and 
the  community  as  a  whole  has  reduced  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  More  active  manufacturing 
will  come  in  time  as  stocks  are  used  up.  In¬ 
crease  in  trade  activity  depends  on.  this,  and 
there  is,  further,  the  need  of  new  industiies, 
a  condition  which  devolves  largely  upon  an 
easier  taxation  condition. 

There  has  been  too  much  taxation  for  the 
business  welfare  of  the  country.  The  income 
tax  law  to  which  many  are  giving  thought  at 
this  time  and  season  shows  how  far  the  idea 
of  taxation  has  gone,  especially  as  in  some 
quarters  ideas  are  expressed  as  to  how  the 
available  income  can  be  used  when  war  neces¬ 
sities  have  been  tapered  off  somewhat,  instead 
of  looking  to  a  reduction  of  what  was  applied 
as  a  war  measure.  As  arranged  at  present, 
there  is  not  available  for  new  business  enter¬ 
prises  the  amount  of  money  that  has  usually 
been  turned  to  such  channels. 

The  anthracite  market  is  fairly  strong, 
though  not  as  active  as  would  be  expected 
with  a  suspension  of  activity  so  near  at  hand. 
The  date  fixed  for  the  conference  leaves  but  a 
little  over  two  weeks  for  arrangements  to  be 
made.  This  is  hardly  sufficient  but  it  is  the 
date  that  was  suggested  by  the  Mine  W'  orkers. 

Pea  coal  continues  to  be  a  drug  on  the  mar 
ket,  although  every  other  size  is  moving  well. 
This  is  the  season  of  strong  drafts,  and  March 
has  been  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  good  month 
fm-  the  coal  trade.  Retailers  will  doubtless 
find  that  their  tonnage  moves  off  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  this  month,  especially  in  view 
of  the  quiet  trend  of  buying  heretofore,  and  in 
the  closing  days  of  March  they  will  probably 
have  to  give  all  the  more  serious  attention  to 
netting  coal  forward  for  distribution  m  April. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Let  of  Strike  Threat  Is  Seen  in  the  Absence  of  a  March  Slump  in  Anthracite 
A\  itli  Buyers  in  Possession  of  Good  Stocks,  Bituminous  Demand  Laos. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Prospects  Create  Fair  Anthracite  Demand 
Bituminous  Outlook  Bright. 


W  ere  it  not  for  the  danger  of  a  strike,  the 
demand  for  anthracite  would  probably  have 
•'■how  n  a  marked  easing  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  mild  weather  of  the  past  fortnight. 
Last  year,  it  will  he  recalled,  business  slumped 
so  badly  early  in  March  that  many  col¬ 
lieries  were  obliged  to  go  on  part  time  and 
the  companies  began  putting  their  spring  dis¬ 
counts  into  effect  around  the  middle  of  the 
month,  instead  of  waiting  until  April  1st,  as 
usual. 


So  while  the  labor  situation  has  not  created 
an  abnormally  strong  demand,  it  is  having  a 
sustaining  influence  on  the  market  for  both 
steam  and  domestic  coal.  The  situation  is 
Quiet,  but  it  would  be  still  quieter  if  the 
miners  were  not  preparing  to  quit  work  on 
April  1st. 

Wage  negotiations  will  begin  next  Wednes¬ 
day  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slight¬ 
est  possibility  of  an  agreement  being  reached 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  And  at  the  miners’ 
convention  in  Shamokin,  back  in  January,  a 
suspension  was  decreed  in  the  event  of  the 
wage  parleys  being  prolonged  beyond  that  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  present  contract. 

Even  if  such  a  course  had  not  been  decided 
upon  by  the  men,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  temporary  arrangement  could  be  made 
that  would  insure  operations  being  continued 
during  negotiations.  Certainly  the  miners 
would  not  weaken  their  position  by  accepting 
a  provisional  cut  in  wages,  and  even  if  the 
operators  were  willing  to  continue  paying  the 
present  scale  for  a  while,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  could  sell  much  coal  until  a  permanent 
agreement  is  reached  and  they  are  in  a  position 
to  make  a  price  reduction. 

There  has  been  so  little  variation  in  the  de¬ 
mand  lately  that  prices  for  domestic  sizes 
remain  practically  unchanged.  The  inde¬ 
pendents  are  quoting  about  $8  to  $8.25  for 
white  ash  chestnut;  $7.75  to  $8  for  stove; 
$7.50  to  $7.75  for  egg,  and  from  $5  to  6  for 
pea. 

No.  1  buckwheat,  .being  more  responsive  to 
weather  changes  than  the  other  steam  sizes, 
has  been  affected  most  by  the  advancing  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  easy,  but  the  market  is  not  demoral¬ 
ized  by  any  means.  Individual  prices  range 
Lorn  $2.75  for  ordinary  Schuylkill  grades  to 
$3.50  for  the  best  Scranton  coals.  Rice  is 
quotable  at  from  $2  to  $2.50;  and  barley  from 
$1.50  to  $1.65.  J  he  latter  is  still  the  strong¬ 
est  size  on  the  list. 


The  Bituminous  Market. 

Some  say  that  bituminous  users  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  the  strike  talk  seriously,  but  a  study  of 
statistics  and  of  market  conditions  since  the 
first  of  the  year  hardly  bears  out  this  theory. 
I  lie  figures  show  that  production  increased 
steadily  from  around  7,500,000  a  week  early 
in  January  to  upwards  of  10,000,000  tons 
w  eekly  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  it  has 
remained  practically  stationary  since  then. 

A  Taking  full  allowance  for  increased  con¬ 
sumption,  the  fact  remains  that  production  has 
expanded  still  faster  and  that  the  surplus  is 
being  stored.  So  it  is  seen  that  instead  of 
waiting  until  March  before  stocking  up,  con¬ 


sumers^  started  this  work  soon  after  January 
1st.  By  the  beginning  of  the  present  month 
man}  buyers  had  made  such  headway  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  reserves  that  they  let  up  on  their 
purchases,  causing  an  easier  situation  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  market. 

It  had  been  generally  expected  that  as  the 
strike  date  drew  nearer  buying  would  increase 
and  pi  ices  would  rise,  dhe  early  buying, 
how  evei ,  caused  this  process  to  be  reversed, 
and  the  market  has  grown  quieter  and  weaker 
with  April  1st  only  three  weeks  away.  It 
was  the  failure  of  developments  to  work  out 
along  the  anticipated  lines  that  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  that  consumers  were  not  taking  much 
stock  in  prospective  labor  troubles. 

Nothing  has  happened  this  week  to  lessen 
the  probabilities  of  a  strike.  In  fact,  the  early 
unofficial  returns  regarding  the  referendum 
vote  indicate  that  the  rank  and  file  are  more 
solidly  behind  the  union  leaders  than  had  been 
commonly  supposed.  There  is  no  likelihood 
of  any  considerable  number  of  U.  M.  W. 
members  remaining  at  work,  and  some  opera¬ 
tors  see  a  possibility  of  a  certain  number  of 
non-union  miners  taking  part  in  the  walk-out. 

\\  bile  not  much  contracting  is  being  done, 
it  is  reported  that  one  large  company  is  quot- 
mg  $2. 7a  on  its  Pool  9  coal,  subject  to  a 
guaranteed  reduction  of  50  cents  after  wages 
have  been  readjusted.  This  would  make  the 
price  for  the  coming  coal  year  $2.25  for  coal 
of  that  grade,  mid  from  quotations  heard  in 
nthei  quaiters  it  is  believed  that  many  opera- 
tois  are  willing  to  tie  up  on  that  basis  or 
slightly  lower.  Pool  10  is  being  offered  on 
contract  at  around  $2,  and  Pool  11  at  $1.75- 
$1 .85. 

An  interesting  development  since  the  first  of 
the  month  has  been  a  picking  up  in  export 
inquiries,  which  can  be  traced  not  only  to 
higher  prices  at  Cardiff  but  to  the  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  in  Sterling  exchange. 

For  prompt  shipment  the  market  is  quotable 
about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.75-$3.15  per  net 
ton  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2.35-$2.60-  Pool 
9.  $2.2 5 -$2.50:  Pool  10,  $1.90-$2.10;  Pool  11, 

$1 .65-$  1 .90 ;  Pools  31  and  61,  $225-$^  50- 
Pools  30  and  60.  $2.50-$2.75 ;  Poois  54  and 
64.  $1.60-$1.75;  Pools  18  and  44,  $1.50-$1  60- 
slack,  $1.50-$2.  ’ 

Tidewater  prices  are  about  as  follows: 
Pool  1,  $6.15-$6.40  per  gross  f.  o.  b.  piers; 
Pods  9  and  71»  $5.50-$5.75 ;  Pool  10,  $5.25- 
$5.40;  Pool  11  and  unclassified,  $4.75-$5. 


So  far  March  has  lived  up  to  its  reputation  as  a 
month  of  varied  weather,  with  a  little  snow  and 
cold  mixed  in  with  moderate  high  temperature.  This 
combination  always  sends  the  consumer  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  just  a  little  more  coal  to  finish  out  the 
season,  and  the  dealers  have  been  fairly  active.  Much 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  smallest  possible  units,  half¬ 
tons  having  come  in  with  greater  frequency  than  ever. 

However,  there  is  another  phase  to  the  situation 
and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  admitted  that  the  im¬ 
minence  of  April  1st  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
present  _  fair  demand  for  coal.  Occasionally  a 
deaiep  is  found  who  states  that  he  has  a  customer 
who  is  actually  asking  to  be  supplied  with  next 
winter’s  coal,  and  it  is  believed  that  those  who  are 
ordering  in  small  lots  are  occasionally  adding  a  ton 
or  so  with  the  idea  of  being  just  a  little  ahead  in 
case  the  miners  do  go  out  April  1st. 

In  line  with  the  above  it  is  also  worth  while 
mentioning  that  the  Coal  Exchange  has  inaugurated 
a  campaign  of  newspaper  publicity  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  facts  concerning  the  troubles  with 
tie  miners.  The  cost  of  this  advertising  is  defrayed 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  retailers.  So  far 
the  advertising  passes  out  the  opinion  that  there 
is  almost  certain  to  be  a  cessation  of  mining,  and 
advising  consumers  to  take  in  enough  coal  to  see 
them  through  April  and  May,  and  in  addition  have 
a  little  on  hand  to  begin  the  fall  season. 

Naturally  the  outcome  of  this  has  been  a  fair 
amount  of  consumer  ordering,  but  it  by  no  means 
approximates  a  rush.  In  addition  many  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  also  sending  out  special  notices  to  their 
customers  along  the  same  lines.  However,  most 
c  ealers  are  informing  their  customers  that  coal  must 
be  sold  at  present  prices,  even  though  their  expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  coal  must  be  cheaper  after  the  strike 
question  is  settled. 


Schwab’s  Views  on  Business. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Youngstown,  O.,  a  few 
days  ago,  Charles  M.  Schwab  said : 

“We  have  turned  the  corner  and  are  working  our 
way  toward  permanent  prosperity.  I  hope  it  does 
not  come  too  quickly.  If  it  does  we  will  not  have 
learned  the  necessary  lesson  of  economy.  Railroad 
and  coal  mining  costs  must  be  reduced  before  we  can 
get  permanent  prosperity.  The  less  legislation  the 
better.  Railroads  must  be  given  a  free  hand  to  work 
out  their  own  problems.” 


Dealers  Doing  Extra  Buying. 

The  dealers  themselves  are  doing  a  fair  amount 
of  extra  buying,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  accumulating 
coal  in  excess  of  current  needs,  the  general  idea  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  that  they  will  have  enough  coal  on  hand 
to  see  them  through  April.  Even  while  the  dealers 
are  laying  aside  this  extra  tonnage  many  still  have 
misgivings  of  being  caught  with  coal  that  will  lose 
m  value.  At  this  time  they  all  have  their  eyes  set 
upon  the  15th  of  March,  believing  after  that  time 
they  can  set  their  course  in  a  true  direction.  Should 
a  general  buying  movement  set  in  after  that  date 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  who  waited  is 
going  to  be  left.  At  this  time  we  know  of  a  few 

r  look  thT  Wh°  WCnt  throuSh  the  trying  times 
of  1902,  who  are  actually  taking  a  flyer  on  the 

market  and  are  now  stocked  to  meet  a  tempestuous 
market. 

As  indicating  the  present  trend  of  things,  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  independent  shippers  who’  only  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago  were  looking  for  additional 
stove  and  nut  coal  orders,  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  not  really  seeking  such  business,  and 
!n  occasional  instance  have  even  declined  to  take 
further  orders,  even  on  egg.  Pea  remains  stagnant 
and  the  independents  are  glad  to  sell  this  size  to  any 
one  who  may  want  it,  but  as  they  have  no  storage 
yards,  when  production  stops  their  shipments  also 
stop.  Tne  big  companies  have  heavy  tonnage  of 
pea  in  their  storage  plants. 

The  better  demand  for  family  coals  has  exerted 
very  little  influence  so  far  on  mines  prices  of  the 
independents,  although  in  one  case  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  15  cents  on  nut.  Pea  is  still  being 
ottered  at  all  kinds  of  prices  and  one  shipper  of  a 
combination  of  fresh-mined  and  washery  product  has 

P  ^nn  J°$^erable  lately  at  $4.25  to  $4.50,  in  blocks 
of  500  to  1,000  tons. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  is 
planning  to  erect  a  washery  between  Jeanesville  and 
_>eaver  Meadow,  m  the  Lehigh  region,  for  reclaiming 
the  culm  banks  in  that  neighborhood. 


Steam  Trade  Continues  Good. 

Steam  trade  continues  good,  but  for  some  un¬ 
accountable  reason  there  has  been  a  slight  sagging 
in  independent  buckwheat,  and  shippers  who  for  the 

SrfcVT0  W,e^k?  f°.und  no  trouble  in  getting  $3.25  to 
TJ.bO  tor  this  article  are  fairly  anxious  to  move  a 
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igbt  surplus  tonnage  around  $3.00.  Barley  still  is 
going  strong  and  is  hard  to  get,  although  the  price 
is  still  $1.50.  Rice  is  in  but  ordinary  demand. 

Bituminous  demand  shows  little  change  one  way 
Dr  the  other.  There  is  a  goodly  tonnage  being  con¬ 
sumed,  for  while  business  men  do  talk  of  dull 
limes,  there  is  much  going  on  and  the  candid  fact 
remains  that  the  country  has  in  the  dim  past  been 
many  times  worse  off  than  during  the  present  de¬ 
pression.  Most  industries  that  are  using  bituminous 
are  not  buying  heavily  and  quite  a  few  have  little 
in  reserve,  but  it  is  just  such  buying  as  this  that 
puts  hope  in  the  market  when  they  come  back  for 
more  and  in  the  long  run  the  shippers  are  depend¬ 
ing  on  just  this  sort  of  trade. 

Some  stocking  is  still  being  indulged  in,  but  we 
think  that  those  concerns  who  intend  to  fortify  them¬ 
selves  against  a  strike  have  nearly  reached  their 
requirements.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
their  minds  that  there  is  going  to  be  much  spot 
coal  to  be  had  even  after  a  strike  does  set  in. 
Much  of  this  confidence  comes  from  the  fact  that 
shippers  in  non-union  districts  are  not  only  offering 
their  coal  at  low  market  prices,  but  frequently  offer¬ 
ing  to  contract  for  a  year  from  present  date,  with 
practically  an  assurance  that  the  coal  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  One  concern  recently  quoted  contract  price 
of  $2  on  a  good  Pool  9  coal  from  a  non-union  mine. 

Prices  recently  are  about  as  follows:  Pool  1, 
$2.80  to  $3.15;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  9,  $2.30 
to  2.75;  Pool  !0.  $1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to 
$1.75. 


FAIRMONT  DOING  WELL 

Week  Starts  With  Heavy  Production  but 
Prices  Are  a  Shade  Easier. 

Whether  the  increased  production  by  the  mines  of 
Northern  West  Virginia  will  continue  as  strong  as 
during  the  early  part  of  this  week  is  doubtful,  but 
it  certainly  was  strong  on  Monday,  with  1,365  cars 
of  coal  loaded.  The  showing  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  was  heavy,  with  700  cars 
produced,  as  it  was  on  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Morgantown  &  Wheeling  railways,  with  411  cars. 

The  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  &  O',  loaded  82 
cars;  the  Cumberland  Division,  37  cars;  the  Mor¬ 
gantown  &  Kingwood,  23  cars ;  the  \V  eaver  branch 
of  the  Western  Maryland  58  cars,  and  the  Wyatt- 
Bingamon  and  Helen’s  Run  branch  54  cars.  Mines 
along  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  on 
Monday  loaded  351  cars  of  coal. 

Indications  were  that  Tuesday’s  loading  would  also 
be  heavy,  1,392  empties  were  ordered  on  the  three 
railroads.  The  daily  railroad  fuel  loading  on  Mon¬ 
day  was  heavy  off  the  Monongah  Division,  at  three 
hundred  and  forty  cars,  the  bulk  of  this  being  se¬ 
cured  by  the  B.  &  O.  Foreign  carriers  secured  110 
cars.  Sixty-three  cars  of  coal  were  shipped  to  Cur¬ 
tis  Bay  on  Monday,  while  the  Arlington  pier  ship¬ 
ments  drew  a  blank  Monday.  Nine  cars  went  to 
the  lakes  on  Monday.  The  eastern  coal  loading  was 
618  cars,  while  that  to  the  west  was  83  cars. 

Market  Softens  Slightly. 

Price  conditions  have  not  changed  materially  in 
the  Fairmont  section.  Mine-run  is  quoted  at  $1.40 
to  $1.45;  slack,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  three-quarters,  $1.80 
to  $1.85.  If  anything,  the  market  appears  to  have 
weakened  just  a  trifle  this  week. 

In  the  Morgantown  section,  where  production  has 
been  stimulated  greatly  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  softening  was  especially  noticeable.  Mine-run 
was  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.55,  dropping  off  from  a 
nickel  to  a  dime  on  the  ton.  Slack  was  selling  for 
$1.50,  while  three-quarters  continued  to  range  on 
a  wider  latitude  at  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Along  the  M.  &  K.  R.  R.,  where  Freeport  coal  is 
mined,  the  prices  ranged  from  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

While  coal  prices  appeared  to  soften,  it  was  just 
the  reverse  with  coke  prices,  which  were  on  the  rise, 
climbing  a  quarter  on  the  ton  since  last  week.  Fur¬ 
nace  coke  appears  to  be  the  greatest  in  demand  and 
it  was  quoted  at  $3.75  to  $4.  The  recent  heralded 
pick-up  in  the  steel  industry  is  no  doubt  responsible 
for  the  demand  of  coke.  Seventy-two  hour  foundry 
coke  is  quoted  at  $4.50  to  $4.75. 


Shipments  by  the  mines  of  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  last  week  showed  an  increase  of  12,000  tons 
over  the  previous  week,  according  to  figures  obtained 
by  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  tonnage  by  divisions  was  as  follows : 

B.  &  O.,  Monongah,  153,050  tons;  Charleston,  26,- 
100  tons;  Connellsville,  5,450  tons;  Cumberland,  14,- 
800  tons;  Western  Maryland,  Belington  &  Weaver, 
8,250  tons ;  Wyatt-Bingamon-Helen’s  Run,  16,700 
tons ;  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  52,450  tons ;  Monon¬ 
gahela,  75,200  tons,  aggregating  352,000  tons. 

Production  in  the  Fairmont  region  proper  last 
week  aggregated  6,048  cars,  or  77  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  The  mines  along  the  Monogah  Division 
produced  3,152  cars,  or  a  gain  of  204,  while  the 
Monongahela  and  its  branch,  the  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling,  loaded  2,551  cars,  or  96  cars  in  excess  of 
the  previous  week.  These  gains  were  almost  wiped 
out  by  the  drop  in  tonnage  on  the  Western  Maryland, 
which  at  345  cars  was  223  cars  short  of  the  previous 
week.  Along  the  Charleston  Division,  B.  &  O.,  last 
week  there  were  522  cars  of  coal  loaded,  a  gain  of 
44  cars.  Non-union  mines  along  the  Monongahela 
Railway  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  2,208  cars,  or  a  de¬ 
crease  of  183  cars  against  the  preceding  week. 

Coal  loading  to  Curtis  Bay  off  the  Monongah 
Division  doubled  last  week  compared  to  the  previous 
week.  The  total  was  401  cars,  a  gain  of  229.  Coal 
consignments  to  Arlington  Bay  aggregated  29  cars, 
which  showed  a  shading  of  13  cars  compared  to  the 
previous  week. 

Railroads  Take  Less. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  last  week  totaled  1,164  cars, 
or  42  cars  short  of  the  previous  week’s  total  on  the 
Monongah  Division.  The  shading  was  most  notice¬ 
able  in  foreign  railroad  fuel,  which  ran  a  total  of 
684  cars,  or  34  cars  less  than  the  previous  week. 
B.  &  O.  railroad  fuel  loading  totaled  480  cars,  or 
eight  less. 

Coal  loading  to  the  east  last  week  aggregated 
2,667  carloads,  or  just  209  carloads  less  than  the 
previous  week.  To  the  west  off  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  loading  showed  an  increase  of  59  loads, 
the  total  having  been  394  cars. 

Last  week  a  total  of  1,129  mines  were  on  the  idle 
list,  which  averaged  188  a  day,  while  71  mines 
worked  daily  on  the  average  along  the  Monongah 
Division.  Along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
last  week  barely  two  mines  a  day  worked  on  the 
average,  while  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  23  mines 
worked  daily  on  the  average. 

Fairmont  region  in  February  produced  21,487  cars 
or  1,074,350  tons  of  coal.  On  the  average  there  were 
894  cars  loaded  each  day,  as  follows :  Monongah 
Division,  B.  &  O.,  480  cars;  Western  Maryland,  62 
cars;  Monongahela  and  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
combined,  352  cars. 

Mines  on  the  Charleston  Division,  B.  &  O.,  last 
month  loaded  1.919  cars  of  coal  or  an  average  of 
80  cars  a  day,  while  the  non-union  mines  along  the 
Monongahela  Railway  in  Pennsylvania  loaded  8,283 
cars,  or  177  cars  less  than  the  West  Virginia  end, 
averaging  345  cars  a  day. 


A  Time  for  Courage. 

The  coal  interests  will  need  courage  as  April  1st 
approaches.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  said  that 
they  have  no  grit,  that  the  big  profits  of  the  recent 
past  have  been  forgotten  and  that  there  is  not  the 
assurance  in  some  quarters  that  there  should  be. 

Probably  the  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  really 
big  profits  were  for  the  most  part  secured  by  com¬ 
panies  of  the  less  conservative  sort.  They  paid  out, 
or  otherwise-  disposed  of,  these  profits  with  a  great 
lack  of  conservatism,  and  then  along  came  the  in¬ 
come  tax  of  the  following  year  to  draw  heavily  upon 
a  treasury  that  was  almost  bled  white.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  natural  that  some  folks  feel  poor 
and  by  their  complaints  tend  to  create  an  impression 
of  weakness  that  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
U.  M.  W. 

We  should,  perhaps,  add  that  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  interests  have  not  failed  to  safeguard  their  re¬ 
sources  in  better  form  and  have  kept  up  appearances 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  seem  so  vulnerable  as 
have  some  of  those  who  are  talking  poverty  at  the 
present  time. 


CINCINNATI  MARKET 


Good  Volume  of  Tonnage  Moving  on  Contract, 

but  Spot  Demand  Is  Light. 

While  the  Cincinnati  market  continues  to  show 
a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  gross  volume  of 
coal  movements,  the  spot  market  is  just  now 
getting  no  great  share  of  the  business.  Indus¬ 
tries  and  utilities  that  feel  called  on  to  load  their 
reserves  for  a  coming  emergency  have  contracts 
under  which  they  are  ordering  additional  stocks 
and  urging  them  forward.  Among  spot  buyers 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  nervousness  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  threat  of  a  labor  tie-up. 

As  nobody  doubts  that  the  strike  is  going  to 
occur,  operators  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
fuel  users  feel  secure  in  the  reserves  already  on 
hand  and  consider  that,  with  a  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  in  sight  from  the  unorganized  fields,  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  a  serious  shortage.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  scramble  for  coal  sufficient  to 
start  anything  significant  in  the  way  of  an  upward 
trend  in  prices. 

All  the  non-union  fields  of  this  producing  dis¬ 
trict  are  going  on  large  time.  Logan  is  operating 
this  week  as  much  as  80  or  85  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  Thacker  district  is  not  far  behind.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  high  volatile  districts  where  the  lower  wage 
scale  prevails — and  that  is  practically  all  of  them 
— are  running  fully  75  per  cent,  which  is  about  all 
the  connecting  railroads  can  carry  away. 

Organized  Districts  Faring  Poorly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kanawha  is  operating  about 
20  to  25  per  cent,  and  Fairmont  only  a  little  better. 
Operators  in  those  districts  say  that  they  are 
losing  money  on  every  ton  of  coal  they  mine  and 
declare  that  they  are  only  going  at  all  as  a 
measure  to  hold  valuable  customers. 

Smokeless  activities  continued  at  high  tide.  The 
New  River  district  showed  a  55  per  cent  average 
activity,  some  of  the  mines  going  as  strong  as 
75  per  cent,  but  the  continued  idleness  of  several 
of  the  larger  operations  reduced  the  general  aver¬ 
age.  The  Winding  Gulf  and  the  Pocahontas  dis¬ 
tricts  showed  an  operating  percentage  of  70  and  75. 

Low  volatile  fuels  continued  to  move  largely 
to  the  East,  but  there  was  an  increased  tonnage  to 
the  West,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  domestic  lump, 
a  goodly  percentage  of  which,  it  was  said,  was 
“no-bill”  cargoes,  destined  to  take  chances  in 
important  centers  of  consumption.  Operators 
here  are  predicting  that  these  and  other  shipments 
on  consignment  are  likely  to  make  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  effectually  prevent 
the  price  advance  that  might  otherwise  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Prices  About  Holding  Their  Own. 

Prices  last  week  and  early  this  week  seem  to 
have  about  held  their  own.  The  larger  prepara¬ 
tion  of  coal  weakened  the  nut  and  slack  rate 
for  a  few  days  and  then,  when  this  checked  up 
under  the  condition  of  higher  temperature,  its 
strength  came  back.  This  variation  was  dependent 
much  more  largely  upon  fluctuations  in  the  volume 
of  production  than  in  that  of  demand. 

Smokeless  lump  and  egg  continued  to  com¬ 
mand  $3.25  to  $3.50,  with  a  slightly  increased 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  price. 
Mine-run  brought  $1.75  to  $2.  and  nut  and  slack 
between  $1.40  and  $1.75. 

In  the  high  volatile  coals,  lump  price  ranged 
between  $2.25  and  $3,  with  few  sales  as  high  as  the 
latter  figure.  Mine-run  sold  between  $1.40  and 
$1.75,  and  nut  and  slack  ranged  between  $1.15 
and  $1.30,  the  best  varieties  selling  during  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  week  as  high  as  $1.50.  Operators  say 
it  has  been  difficult  to  maintain  prices  in  the  face 
of  the  general  indifference  of  buyers  and  are  not 
hopeful  of  an  advance  under  immediate  conditions. 

In  the  face  of  the  impending  strike,  local  unions 
in  the  few  Kentucky  districts  in  which  they 
operated  continue  to  go  to  pieces,  returning  their 
charter  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  said  that  even  in 
the  Kanawha  field  several  mines  are  getting  ready 
to  go  to  the  scale  of  1917  after  the  1st  of  April, 
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with  the  full  consent  of  the  employed  miners. 
Just  how  much  of  this  there  will  be  it  is  difficult 
now  to  say,  though  long  idleness  has  made  a 
considerable  change  of  sentiment  and  many  of 
the  rabid  unionists  haVe  gone  away  in  search  of 
other  employment.  .  , 

Retail  sales  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  have 
varied  with  the  immediate  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  They  were  quite  good  last  week,  but  were 
very  poor  the  early  part  of  this  'week.  They 
average  fairly  well,  however,  and  dealers  are  not 
complaining.  They  say  the  unusual  amount  of 
hand-to-mouth  buying  makes  business  rather  ac¬ 
tive  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Prices  cannot  very 
well  go  any  lower  and  they  are  not  likely  to  go 
higher. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 


With  4,000,000  Tons  on  Docks,  Northwest  Is 
Not  Disturbed,  hy  Outlook. 

February  was  something  of  a  record  month  for 
severe  weather,  with  ah  average  of  two  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  usual  range.  But  the  severe  days  at  the  close 
of  the  month  were  followed  by  melting  and  slushy 
days,  with  the  customary '  effect  of  a  complete  check 
to  coal  buying. 

There  is  a  little  apprehension  felt  over  the  coal 
supply,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  work  up  any  real 
business.'  All  along  the  line  people  do  not  want  to 
buy  anything  beyond  early  needs.  So  domestic  and 
steam  consumers  and  dealers,  wholesale  or  retail,  are 
loath  to  go  into  the  market  beyond  what  they  expect 
to  need  within  a  reasonable  time. 

When  the  suspension  ^comes  on  April  1st  it  will 
throw  the  entire  burden  of  supplying  the  Northwest 
with  fuel  upon  the  docks.  The  dock  concerns  are 
well  prepared  to  meet  this  situation,  since  they  have 
a  stock  on  hand  of  around  4,000,000  tons.  The  bulk 
of  this  will  not  get  into  other  hands,  unless  through 
the  aid  of  a  suspension,  during  the  present  season. 
Some  of  the  public  service  corporations  have  played 
safe  in  the  matter  of  stocking  up,  for  they  must  have 
a  reasonable  store  ahead  at  all  times.  Rut  normally, 
with  spring  coming  on,  they  would  be  inclined  to  let 
their  stores  run  down..  Instead,  some  of  them  have 
about  all  that  they  can  carry. 

Expect  Government  to  Intervene. 

1  here  is  exceptional-  uncertainty  over  the  future. 
Many  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  an  arbitration 
plan  arranged  by  the  Government  which  neither  miner 
nor  operator  will  dare  refuse.  While  some  in  the 
coal  trade  fear  that  there  will  be  undue  consideration 
given  to  the  demands  from  the  labor  side,  yet  it  is 
felt  that  public  sentiment  will  not  approve  any  ar¬ 
rangement  that  does  not  allow  for  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  costs.  A  portion  of  the  hoped-for  reduc¬ 
tion  is  expected  through  cheaper  freights,  but  it  is 
also  felt  that  labor  costs  are  altogether  too  high. 

Hence  all  concerned  feel  most  undecided  as  to  what 
policy  to  pursue  at  present.  If  coal  is  laid  in  for 
spring  needs  and  the  expected  reductions  are  secured, 
it  will  involve  a  loss.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  production  endures  for  several  months, 
business  will  be  lost  through  lack  of  coal. 

Soft  coal  prices  on  all*  dock  coal  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  50c.  a  ton  by  the  rest  of  the  concerns  which 
did  not  take  this  action  two  or  three. weeks  ago,  when 
the  initial  advance  was  made  by  a  single  company. 
This  puts  prices  on  about  the  same  basis  with  all 
companies,  though  there  are  differences  of  a  few 
cents. 

If  the  strike  lasts  long  enough  to  enable  the  clean 
up  of  present  stocks  it  will  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
trade  in  this  district,  which  has  had  a  sore  time  of 
it  through  the  winter.  During  ■  February,  business 
was  materially  better  than  theretofore,  because  severe 
weather  persisted  and  forced  constant  buying.  .Dock 
stores  are  therefore  reduced  more  than  seemed  likely, 
but  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  hard: coal 
on  hand,  while  bituminous  stocks  will.. exceed  3,000.000 
tons. 


W.  M.  W.  Spring  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.,  Boston, 
has  returned  from  a  week’s  visit  to  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


S  A  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Marked  Improvement  in  Movement  of  Coal — 
Export  Demand  Picking  Up. 

During  last  week  Hampton  Roads  experienced  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  movement  of  coal  over 
its  terminals.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  unusual 
heavy  coastwise  trade  which  moved  through  here 
during  the  week.  This  also  brought  the  port  record 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  many  weeks  past,  the 
total  amount  dumped  being  365,435  tons.  To  find  a 
period  which  saw  an  equal  amount  of  coal  handled 
over  Hampton  Roads  piers  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  first  week  in  August  of  last  year,  when, the 
heavy  movement  to  England  was  subsiding  after  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike  in  that  country.  In  the  week  of 
August  6th,  367,841  tons  of  coal  were  dumped  here, 
but  from  that  date  to  the  present  the  total  weekly 
tonnage  has  not  on  no  occasion  been  as  high  as  300,- 
000  tons. 

The  biggest  spurt  in  this  movement  occurred  early 
in  the  week.  Dumpings  for  the  first  two  days  of  this 
month  were  above  50,000  tons  a  day,  but  the  average 
for  the  week  was  close  to  61,000  tons  a  day,  as  shown 
by  the  weekly  port  record  of  total  dumpings  over  all 
terminals  here.  Week  ending  March  3rd,  365,435 
tons ;  for  the  previous  week,  272,987  tons ;  year  to 
date,  2,037,370,  and  for  the  same  period  last  year  was 
2,558,220  tons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comment  in  the  coal  trade  circles 
that  the  remarkable  expansion  in  movement  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  upward  swing  in  prices  and 
that  the  market  is  now  overshadowed  by  the  same 
dullness  that  was  observable  early  in  the  year,  when 
barely  200,000  tons  a  week  were  going  over  the  piers. 
Present  quotations  on  coal  of  Pool  1  quality  are  still 
at  $4.60  to  $4.75  per  gross  ton  piers,  while  Pool  2 
quality  ranges  from  $4.45  to  $4.55. 

High  Volatiles  in  Poor  Demand. 

High  volatile  coals  have  not  shared  in  the  increased 
tonnage  and  are  stagnant  both  as  to  prices  and  move¬ 
ment.  The  continued  depression  in  prices  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  fact  that  mines  have  been  working  on 
curtailed  schedules,  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  increase  shipments  to  tide  as  heavier  tonnages 
may  be  needed. 

The  month  of  March  has  started  out  with  signs  of 
good  business  and  prevailing  optimism  in  all  sections 
of  the  trade.  Bunker  business  has  been  picking  up 
steadily,  and  indications  point  to  a  revival  of  business 
in  this  trade  in  the  near  future.  Lately  one  or  two 
new  coal  offices  have  been  opened  up,  and  there  has 
also  been  some  expansion  of  facilities  of  several  con¬ 
cerns  already  in  business  at  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of 
expected  new  business  in  this  trade. 

Brokers  report  that  demand  for  coal  carriers  is 
increasing,  both  for  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  the 
east  coast  of  South  America.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
more  activity  in  this  trade  last  week  than  has  been 
the  case  since  the  United  Kingdom  coal  strike  last 
summer.  It  has  been  understood  that  several  cargoes 
of  coal  have  been  offering  for  March  loading,  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  Italy, 
at  a  rate  of  $4-25  to  $4.50.  The  situation  to  South 
America,  is  still  unchanged  and  tonnage  must  be  se¬ 
cured  at  lower  rates  before  American  coal  can  move 
to  this  country.  Present  quotations  from  Atlantic 
Range  to  Rio  or  River  Plate  range  from  $4.25  to 
$4.50. 


Upper- Potomac  Operators  Meet. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  March  6. — Directors  were  elect¬ 
ed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Upper  Potomac  Coal 
Association  here  today.  A  banquet  was  held  tonight. 

Directors  named  included :  R.  A.  Smith,  Blaine, 
W.  Va. :  R.  M.  Dean,  Elk  Garden,  W.  Va.;  A.  S. 
Brady.  Elkins,  W.  Va. ;  S.  D.  Brady,  Fairmont,  W. 
Va. ;  T.  M.  Dodson,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  J.  G'.  Em¬ 
mons,  Philadelphia. 


The  coal  output  of  the  collieries  of  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year  1921  amounted  -to 
3,973,822  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  265,528  tons 
from  the  4,239,350  tons  produced  in  the  preceding 

year. 


FAIR  BUSINESS  AT  CHICAGO 


Consumers  Are  Indifferent  as  to  Strike — 
Steam  Demand  Fairly  Active. 

Since  the  United  States  Government  has  taken 
action  to  bring  about  some  settlement  in  the  wage 
dispute  between  the  miners  and  the  operators,  the 
Chicago  market  sentiment  is  divided.  Heretofore 
there  was  a  decided  feeling  throughout  the  local  coal 
circles  that  a  strike  of  miners  was  almost  a  certainty, 
and  consequently  the  movement  of  coal  in  and  near 
Chicago  has  been  active  and  the  demand  good.  Now 
the  Government  takes  a  hand  in  the  matter  to  avoid 
a  miners’  strike  and  the  public,  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  stories  of  this  action,  has  settled  back  and 
ceased  to  worry  over  coal  supplies,  saying  to  them¬ 
selves,  “The  Government  will  block  the  strike  and 
there  will  be  no  shortage  of  coal.” 

Naturally,  with  the  public  believing  that  the  strike 
will  be  eliminated  by  Government  action  their  orders 
have  ceased  to  come  in  for  “carry-over”  supplies.  j 
This  situation  has  caused  a  slackening  throughout 
the  local  trade,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  demand  will 
soon  regain  its  former  position  of  two  weeks  ago. 

Expression  of  opinions  are,  of  course,  being  freely 
given  on  the  Government’s  action  in  the  wage  con¬ 
troversy.  Many  believe  the  Government  is  now  re¬ 
sponsible  for  high  price  of  coal  because  it  was  the 
Government  that  fixed  the  present  wage  scale  as 
well  as  fixing  the  present  freight  rates.  These  two 
factors  constitute  the  biggest  ultimate  cost  to  the 
consumers.  Some  believe  by  reason  of  this  fact  the 
Government  should  attempt  to  undo  what  has  been 
done.  Others  think  the  Government  action  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  if  either  the  miners  or  the  operators 
refuse  to  agree  to  a  wage  decided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  it  will  be -up  to  Uncle  Sam  to  take  over 
the  mines  and  operate  them.  According  to  the  local 
men,  the  strike  outlook  will  be  the  big  factor  in  the 
coal  market  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Steam  Coal  Being  Stored. 

Last  week  Chicago  experienced  cold  weather  once 
more  and  the  retailers  were  able  to  do  a  little  more 
on  domestic  sales  than  for  the  two  previous  weeks 
when  the  weather  was  “soft.”  However,  as  the 
winter  is  practically  over,  the  consumers  bought  only 
sparingly,  figuring  closely  to  avoid  overstocking 
their  bins. 

Most  of  the  steam  coal  being  moved  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  is  going  for  storage  purposes.  The 
steam  market  has  been  fairly  active,  but  demand 
dropped  off  somewhat  during  the  past  week.  The 
public  utilities  who  have  been  buyers  of  late  are 
now.  fairly  well  supplied  with  coal  to  carry  them 
over  a  strike  period  of  sixty  to  ninety  days,  should 
the  strike  come  about.  The  withdrawal  of  many  of 
the  public  utilities  from  the  local  market  has  brought 
about  a  much  slower  trade. 

The  prices  of  Indiana  Fourth  Vein  prepared  sizes 
followed  the  recent  cut  from  the  Southern  Illinois 
fields.  The  cut  announced  by  the  Indiana  operators 
was  approximately  30  cents  and  was  practically 
forced  on  the  operators  by  the  cheap  non-union  coals 
which  are  moving  in  this  section  to  a  great  extent. 

Screening  market  is  in  a  peculiar  situation.  The 
prices  for  Illinois  and  Indiana  screenings  are  weak 
and  lower  in  some  cases,  while  screenings  from  the 
non-union  fields  are  becoming  stronger.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  near  shortage  of  non-union  field  screen¬ 
ings  and  in  view  of  this  lower  prices  are  still  in 
better  demand  than  the  plentiful  supply  from  the 
union  sections. 

A  pick  up  in  the  buying  of  anthracite  from  the 
country  points  is  noticeable  on  the  Chicago  market, 
while  the  city  demand  for  this  coal  is  very  limited. 
The  rising  grain  markets  are  considered  the  reason 
for  the  better  trade  from  the  farming  communities. 

The  running  time  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines 
last  week  was  practically  unchanged  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  with  some  mines  running  as  much  as  75 
per  cent  and.  others  around  40  per  cent.  On  the 
whoje,  the  Illinois  mines  are  running  about  60  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

.Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coals  are  coming 
into  the  Chicago  market  in  fair  volume.  Screenings 
from  the  western  Kentucky  mines  are  receiving  a 

good  call. 
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J.  H.  Rhodes,  sales  manager  of  Kennedy-Floyd  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  was  in  Chicago  several  days  last  week. 

G.  S.  Donoho,  coal  dealer  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  came 
to  the  Chicago  market  last  week  for  a  business 
meeting. 

W.  G.  Ireland,  vice-president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  in  Chicago  recently 
for  a  few  days. 

C.  G.  Hall,  general  manager  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  visited  the  Chicago  offices  of 
his  firm  last  week. 

A1  Mordue,  representing  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co., 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  was  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
last  week  on  business. 

J.  S.  Niles,  formerly  connected  with  the  Reliable 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  the  selling  force 
of  the  Astel  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Manhattan  Coal  Co.  will  soon  open  a  mine 
near  East  Peoria,  Ill.  Sinking  of  a  shaft  will  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  weather  permits. 

A.  C.  Carver,  connected  with  W.  H.  Harris,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  has 
been  called  due  to  the  illness  of  his  mother. 

Frank  Jamison,  sales  manager  of  the  Wasson  Coal 
Co.,  left  Chicago  Tuesday  of  last  week  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  company’s  mines  in  Saline  County. 

M.  J.  Meskell,  who  has  been  away  from  work  for 
over  a  week  as  the  result  of  a  sprained  ankle,  is 
again  on  the  job  at  the  offices  of  Walter  Bledsoe 
&  Co. 

John  Stirbkorb  of  Cincinnati,  associate  manager 
of  sales  for  the  Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.,  returned  to 
his  city  a  few  days  ago  after  a  visit  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Transportation 
Building,  Chicago,  for  the  Columbia  C.  &  C.  Co.  of 
Springfield,  Ill.  The  company  will  occupy  three 
rooms  on  the  nineteenth  floor. 

Following  his  purchase  of  the  Mayfair  coal  yard 
from  the  Jacob  Best  Coal  Co.,  D.  E.  Garrahan,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corp.,  has  entered  business  for  himself. 

Quin  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.,  and  eastern  manager  for  that  firm,  was  jn 
Chicago  last  week  to  take  up  business  matters  with 
the  main  office  in  the  Fisher  Building. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  withdrawn, 
together  with  all  its  operating  companies,  from  the 
National  Coal  Association.  This  will  mean  a  loss 
of  $12,000  to  $14,000  in  revenue  to  the  National  Coal 
Association. 

The  amount  now  being  paid  out  under  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Law  to  miners  and  their  dependents  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  running  5  to  6  cents  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  225  per  cent  since  1917  since  the  law 
became  compulsory. 

Chas.  E.  Wright  of  the  D.  C.  Shoemaker  Coal  Co., 
McCormick  Building,  beat  the  robins  in  predicting 
spring.  He  was  out  on  the  golf  links  last  week  and 
wins  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Chicago  coal 
man  to  break  into  the  sport  this  year. 

New  members  recently  admitted  to  the  Illinois  & 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association  are  J.  S. 
Bash  &  Sons,  Champaign,  Ill.,  Colusa  Cooperative 
Farmers  Co.,  Colusa,  Ill.,  E.  M.  Malles,  Fountain 
City,  Wis.,  and  Neupert  Bros.,  Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Charles  Keith,  president  of  the  Central  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Keith  came  to  Chicago  after  spending  a  few  days’ 
vacation  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Harry  Taylor,  vice- 
president  of  the  same  company,  was  also  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

The  Standard  Mines  Corporation,  1417  Conway 
Building,  was  incorporated  last  week  to  do  a  general 
coal  mining  business.  The  company  will  own  and 
operate  mines  in  the  Middle  West.  The  incorpora¬ 
tors  are  George  McCarthy,  M.  J.  Barbaur  and  Harry 
S.  Silverstein. 

'  The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  during  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  according  to  figures  recently  made  public,  broke 
Ml  production  records  for  the  Williamson  county 


field  by  producing  76,000  tons  of  coal  at  mine  No.  3 
at  Marion,  Ill.  During  the  month  of  February  the 
company’s  mines  in  Illinois  produced  829,000  tons. 

The  Chicago  Coal  and  Unloading  Co.,  1511  Hyde 
Park  Blvd.,  filed  articles  of  incorporation  last  week. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $40,000  and  the  in¬ 
corporators  are  John  E.  Cornell,  John  E.  Cornell, 
Jr.,  Lyle  Harper  and  Robert  Berkhall. 

The  Enterprise  Coal  Co.,  122  S.  Michigan  avenue, 
was  incorporated  last  week  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
placed  at  $50,000  and  the  firm  will  do  mining  and 
wholesale  business  in  coal.  Louis  J.  Jones,  formerly 
president  of  the  Van  Buren  Coal  Co.,  will  be  manager 
of  sales. 

Louis  J.  Jones,  president  of  the  Van  Buren  Coal 
Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  announced  his 
resignation,  effective  February  25th,  from  that  com¬ 
pany.  He  will  become  vice-president  and  manager 
of  sales  for  the  newly  incorporated  Enterprise  Coal 
Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago.  His  phone 
number  is  Harrison  7579. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Average  Prices  (f.  o.  b.) 
Mines. 

PreDared  Sizes.  Mine-Run  Screenings. 

Central.  Ill . $2.65@$3.00  $2.25@$2.50  $1.65@$1.85 

Southern  Ill....  3.25@  3-65  2.25 @  2.75  1.75@  2.00 

Northern  Ill....  4.25@  4.50  .  2.25@  3.50 

Indiana  4th  Vein  3.00@  3.50  2.35@  2.50  1.90@  2.15 

Indiana  5th  Vein  2.60@  3.00  2.15@  2.50  1.50(h)  1.75 

Eastern  Kentucky  block,  $2.25@$2.75;  egg,  $1.90(5) 
$2.25;  nut,  $1.80@$2.00. 

Anthracite  Prices. 


Indepen- 

Old  Line.  dent. 

Egg. . . $7.00@$7.40  $7.50 
Stove..  7.20@  7.50  7.75 
Nut...  7.20@  7.60  7.75 


Indepen- 
Old  Line  dent. 

Pea.  ,$5.60@$6.10  $6.10 
Buck.  3.0(K?  3.50  3.50 


INTERSTATE  REORGANIZATION 

E.  M.  Poston  Heads  New  Corporation  Formed 
by  Creditors  of  Old  Concern. 

The  Creditors’  Committee  of  the  Interstate  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.  makes  the  following  announcement; 

“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  re¬ 
organization  authorized  by  the  creditors,  the  Credi¬ 
tors’  Committee  has  caused  to  be  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Maine  a  new  corporation  called  Interstate 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock 
consisting  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock 
of  the  par  value  of  $3,000,000  and  fifty  thousand 
shares  of  common  stock  having  no  par  value. 

“Pursuant  to  decrees  of  the  United  States  Court 
at  New  York  and  like  decrees  of  the  courts  of 
ancillary  jurisdiction,  all  the  property  and  assets  of 
the  old  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  new  cor¬ 
poration,  including  9,600  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Low  Volatile  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  West 
Virginia  which  was  pledged  to  certain  creditors. 

“In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  re¬ 
organization  agreement,  voting  trust  certificates  repre¬ 
senting  preferred  stock  in  the  new  company  will  be 
issued  to  creditors  having  liquidated  claims  in  amounts 
to  be  fixed  by  Special  Master  Williams,  whose  report 
may  not  be  completed  for  some  time,  and  voting 
trust  certificates  representing  common  stock  will  be 
issued  both  to  creditors  having  liquidated  and  un¬ 
liquidated  claims  and  also  to  stockholders  of  the  old 
company,  as  their  interests  may  appear. 

“The  new  corporation  has  elected  as  directors:  E. 
M  Poston  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Chas.  A.  Hinsch  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Wm.  G.  Mather  and  Whitney 
Warner  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  C.  H.  Mead  of  Beckley, 
W.  Va. ;  J.  G.  Farquhar  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  F.  K. 
Pendleton,  of  New  York. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected :  E.  M. 
Poston,  president;  Wm.  G.  Mather,  vice-president; 
Chas.  A.  Hinsch,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Mead,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  general  manager ;  F.  K.  Pendleton, 
general  counsel. 

“The  new  corporation  has  taken  over  from  the 
receivers  the  offices  and  business  of  the  old  company 
and  has  begun  operations.”  • 


BUSINESS  FAIR  AT  BOSTON 


Fair  Volume  Moving  to  Various  Centers — 
Demurrage  Causes  Anxiety. 

The  bituminous  trade  in  New  England  the  past 
week  has  traveled  on  a  pretty  even  keel  though  it 
has  not  developed  any  great  speed.  In  fact  it  might 
be  said  that  business  has  been  more  or  less  dull, 
though  certain  firms  are  entirely  sold  up  and  have 
reported  a  very  fair  trade.  While  new  business  has 
been  on  a  rather  small  scale  it  is  found  that  all  in 
all  a  fair  volume  of  coal  is  moving  to  various  points 
of  consumption.  The  trouble  with  bituminous  buy¬ 
ing  is  that  most  of  the  buying  consists  of  small-lot 
purchases  made  to  replenish  current  consumption  and 
rather  little  is  added  to  stocks  on  hand. 

Consumers  even  yet  are  not  exercised  over  the  im¬ 
minence  of  the  fateful  April  1st  period,  though  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  generally  accepted  in  the  trade 
that  a  strike  is  coming  as  scheduled,  by  the  miners’ 
unions.  The  strike,  while  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
back  in  everybody’s  mind,  registered  there  as  a  very 
potent  factor,  has  been  discussed  so  thoroughly  and 
frequently  in  coal  circles  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
interesting  topic  it  once  was.  It  seems  to  have  lost 
its  savor.  Perhaps  this  is  because  its  effect  has  been 
pretty  well  discounted.  At  any  rate,  its  nearness 
has  caused  no  excitement  among  buyers,  who  are 
probably  as  well  aware  of  the  real  situation  a$  ship¬ 
pers.  It  appears  that  New  England  consumers  are 
pretty  well  fixed  as  regards  supply  and  can  undoubt¬ 
edly  get  along  if  a  strike  of  moderate  duration  takes 
place.  One  well-known  shipper  expressed  himself  as 
willing  to  bet  that  it  would  not  last  30  days ;  that 
within  that  time  the  miners  would  be  glad  to  go 
back  to  work  at  a  substantial  wage  reduction. 

Southern  Coals  Plentiful. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  is  in  plentiful 
supply  at  prices  about  the  same  as  last  week,  though 
the  $6.25  quotations  on  cars,  Mystic,  are  heard  more 
frequently  .than  was  the  case  a  short  time  •ago,  when 
a  $6.35  and  even  $6.50  price  was  looked  upon  as 
being  representative  of  the  spot  market.  Certain 
shippers  are  still  asking  $6.35  for  their  tonnage,  and 
at  least  one  of  these  state  that  they  have  none  for 
less.  All  of  this  company’s  cargoes  the  past  10  days 
have  been  disposed  of  at  that  price  and  there  was 
none  on  hand  to  meet  any  urgent  demand,  though  it 
had  10  boats  on  the  way  from  Hampton  Roads. 
Most  of  the  coal  on  the  way  to  Boston  at  this  time 
has  been  contracted  for,  so  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
spot  market.  A  considerable  percentage  of  standard 
Southern  coal  is  being  disposed  of  at  $6.30. 

The  question  of  demurrage  is  one  that  has  caused 
a  good  many  shippers  some  very  real  anxiety  of  late. 
The  storms  have  played  havoc  with  schedules,  hold¬ 
ing  vessels  at  Hampton  Roads  until  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  fleet  had  accumulated  there.  With  fair  weather 
effecting  their  release,  a  larger  number  of  beats 
arrive  at  port  in  New  England  than  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  and  the  unlucky  ones  or  the  slow  ones  have 
to  wait  for  their  turn  to  unload.  This  results  in  a 
heavy  demurrage  charge  and  profits  disappear  into 
red  ink  figures.  The  shipper  without  a  demurrage 
charge  against  his  shipments  the  past  month  has 
been  lucky  indeed. 

Prices  at  Hampton  Roads  are  in  about  the  same 
position  as  they  were  a  week  ago.  They  have  not 
strengthened  because  of  the  increased  activity  at  the 
non-union  fields,  anticipating  increased  demand  due 
to  the  probable  strike.  Quotations  on  Navy  stand¬ 
ard  coal  range  between  $4.65  to  $4.75  f.  o.  b.  gross 
ton  piers,  with  about  $4.50  for  second  quality  and 
around  $4.55  to  $4.60  for  a  mixture  of  pools  1  and  2. 
The  very  firm  water  rates  which  have  been  in  evi¬ 
dence  the  past  month  are  being  maintained,  though 
the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  an  easing  in  water 
freight  will  be  seen  before  long.  A  shipper  has  got 
to  contract  for  the  very  largest  size  boat  in  order 
to  show  much  profit  on  coal  at  $6.25  gross  ton 
Boston. 

All-Rail  Tonnage  Satisfactory. 

The  all-rail  tonnage  moved  is  stated  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  Pennsylvania  shippers,  considering  the  in- 
dustrial .situation.  Pricefs  have  not  changed  materially 
from  previous  quotations,  choice  coal  of  a  grade  1 
quality  going  for  $2.75  net  ton  mines,  with  other 
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prices  named  running  all  the  way  down  to  $2.  A 
fair  grade  quality  of  pool  9  can  be  had  for  $2.25 
to  $2.50  and  pool  71  at  $2.35  to  $2.60. 

Nothing  is  heard  yet  of  the  traditional  April  1st 
contracts  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  rail  trade  can 
see  sufficiently  far  through  the  business  mirage  to 
gauge  its  requirements  or  if  Pennsylvania  shippers 
can  disregard  the  cessation  in  mining  which  now 
seems  assured.  The  hope  is  generally  expressed  that 
the  Government  will  not  interfere  in  the  settlement 
of  the  wage  discussion,  since  a  compromise  thus 
effected  can  be  only  temporary. 

In  the  anthracite  trade,  no  noticeable  quickening 
has  taken  place.  In  general,  retailers’  demands  are 
rather  light  due  of  course  to  the  state  of  the  coal 
supply  in  their  own  yards  and  to  the  rather  indifferent 
demand  on  the  part  of  householders.  Consumers 
have  been  assured  that  there  is  enough  coal  on  hand 
in  New  England  to  take  care  of  their  requirements 
for  the  present  coal-burning  season  and  therefore 
they  are  not  putting  any  more  fuel  in  their  bins  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  them  through  the 
cold  spell. 

Everybody,  from  the  fuel  administrator,  shipper, 
retailer  and  coal  statistician  down  to  the  insignificant 
householder  himself,  feels  convinced  that  anthracite 
will  be  cheaper  some  time  next  April ;  therefore,  vhy 
load  up  with  a  depreciating  commodity !  The  weather, 
too,  conspires  against  coal  consumption,  warm  south¬ 
ern  winds  prevailing  with  rain  interspersed,  instead 
of  snow.  The  vaunted  cold  New  England  climate 
is  feeling  the  touch  of  spring. 

A  slight  easing  of  prices  has  been  noticed,  with 
egg  being  offered  at  $7.25  and  stove  around  $7.65  to 
$7.75 ;  nut  can  be  obtained  at  $7.75,  which  is  25  cents 
cheaper  than  a  week  ago,  while  pea  still  remains 
around  the  $5  level. 


Anthracite  Conference  Begins  Wednesday. 

Everything  appears  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  an¬ 
thracite  wage  negotiations  which  begin  next  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  15th,  when  the  miners’  scale  committee 
will  meet  a  committee  of  operators  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Under  the  plan  of  action  decided  upon  by  the  tri¬ 
district  convention  held  in  Shamokin  last  January, 
the  hard  coal  miners  will  go  out  on  a  “suspension” 
April  1st  unless  a  new  contract  is  signed  by  that 
date.  A  tie-up  of  the  anthracite  collieries  seems  in¬ 
evitable,  and  both  sides  are  preparing  for  it. 

Through  their  tri-district  executive  board,  the  an. 
thracite  miners  fired  another  broadside  at  the  op¬ 
erators  a  few  days  ago.  It  consisted  of  a  statement 
which  repeated  a  suggestion  previously  made  by  the 
union,  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  selling  price 
of  hard  coal  to  the  consumer  could  be  effected  with¬ 
out  reducing  miners’  wages,  but  by  reducing  royalties, 
freight  rates  and  the  profits  of  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 


Norfolk  Notes. 

B.  Saunders  Wright  has  returned  from  a  short 
business  trip  to  New  York. 

Lewis  Littlepage,  local  agent  for  Smokeless 
Fuel  Co.,  was  out  of  town  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

J.  E.  Smith,  of  Cory  Mann  George  Corporation, 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  several  days 
with  the  grip. 

W.  N.  Westerlund,  of  Robert  Hasler  &  Co., 
has  returned  to  his  office  after  spending  several 
days  in  New  York. 

J.  G.  Miller,  local  manager  for  Raleigh  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Co.,  was  out  of  town  last  week  on  a 
visit  to  New  York  and  Boston  offices. 

O.  C.  Hoffman,  vice-president,  W.  E.  Deegans 
Coal  Co.,  from  Huntington,  Va.,  is  in  the  city 
this  week  looking  over  the  local  coal  situation. 

W.  W.  Ruby,  secretary  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Virginian  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  a 
visitor  to  Norfolk  this  week  looking  after  the 
interest  of  his  company. 

Frank  M.  Dell,  a  veteran  dealer  of  Indianapolis, 
died  in  that  city  on  February  25th,  aged  69. 


PRICES  REACT  AT  BUFFALO 

Demand  at  Low  Point  as  Bituminous  Buyers 
Finish  Stocking  Up  for  Strike. 

The  coal  trade  is  still  in  a  quiet  state,  with  most 
consumers  satisfied  to  make  purchases  in  a  small  way 
as  needed.  The  result  upon  the  soft  coal  market  is 
a  slight  lowering  of  prices,  and  at  present  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dull.  Some  inquiry  is  being  made  as  to  coal 
charters  in  anthracite,  though  no  eagerness  has  as 
yet  been  shown  in  that  line. 

The  soft  coal  offices  say  that  business  has  been 
duller  the  past  few  days  than  for  a  long  time  past 
and  that  scarcely  any  inquiry  is  being  made.  This 
would  naturally  seem  a  strange  situation  in  the  face 
of  expected  mining  troubles  of  at  least  some  weeks’ 
duration,  but  coal  offices  explain  that  they  did  a  fairly 
large  business  in  January,  while  February  was  an 
exceptionally  good  month,  thus  indicating  that  the 
consumer  has  not  been  as  slow  as  he  has  been  reputed 
to  be  in  looking  after  his  coal  needs.  Now,  with 
extensive  stocks  on  hand  and  his  own  business  run¬ 
ning  below  normal,  he  can  afford  to  sit  back  and  let 
the  mining  situation  develop  as  it  may. 

The  natural  result  of  the  extreme  dullness  is  a 
drooping  market  and  prices  are  much  depressed.  It 
is  the  cheap  coal  that  is  selling  in  most  cases,  where 
sales  are  made  at  all,  and  this  gives  warrant  for  the 
expectation  that  the  operators  are  going  to  be  in¬ 
sistent  upon  the  readjustments  of  costs  and  the  low¬ 
ering  of  wages,  which  they  say  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  they  are  to  continue  in  business.  In  spite  of  the 
assertion  on  their  part,  some  large  prospective  coal 
orders  have  not  been  placed,  it  is  said,  because  the 
intending  buyers  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  no  strike. 

Little  Gain  in  Manufacturing. 

Industrial  business  is  showing  little  if  any  improve¬ 
ment,  in  some  lines  at  least,  and  many  plants  which 
are  now  operating  report  that  they  are  unable  to 
make  money  under  present  conditions.  Much  talk 
is  heard  of  the  intention  of  lowering  wages  of  the 
workers  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the  large  chem¬ 
ical  plants  are  said  to  be  planning  to  close  down 
April  1st  because  of  high  freight  rates  and  low  sell¬ 
ing  prices. 

Bituminous  prices  are  easier,  with  $2.60  for 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.35  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.10  for  Allegheny  Valley  and 
other  mine-run,  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  slack,  adding 
$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals 
for  freight. 

Anthracite  trade  is  on  a  weather  basis,  with  occa¬ 
sional  spurts,  but  buying  lacking  the  snap  of  some 
seasons.  Dealers  are  generally  carrying  stocks  to 
last  them  for  some  weeks  ahead.  Some  chartering 
of  vessels  in  the  anthracite  trade  may  be  done,  as 
inquiry  is  noted.  The  lakes  are  heavily  covered  with 
ice  at  this  time. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  volume  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
passing  through  Hudson  gateways  to  New  England 
increased  suddenly  during  the  week  ended  February 
25th.  A  total  of  3,352  cars  of  anthracite  and  4,151 
cars  of  bituminous  coal  was  reported  to  have  passed 
the  Harlem  River,  Maybrook,  Albany,  Rotterdam, 
Mechanicsville  and  Troy  gateways.  The  anthracite 
was  less  than  in  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago, 
but  the  bituminous  coal  forwarded  was  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent  over  that  week. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  for  several  weeks  past  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  with  comparison  for  a 
year  ago : 
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Week  Ended  Anth.  Bit.  Anth.  Bit. 

February  4  .  3,047  3,531  3,401  3,213 

February  11  .  2 ,967  3,768  3,787  3,463 

February  18  .  2,812  3,388  3,260  3,426 

February  25  .  3,362  4,151  3,915  3,036 


In  addition  to  the  quantities  mentioned  above,  there 
entered  New  England  through  the  Rouses’s  Point 
gateway  54  cars  of  bituminous  coal  and  11  cars  of 
anthracite  during  the  week  ending  February  25th. 


EASING  AT  JOHNSTOWN 


Buyers  Showing  Less  Interest  and  Local 
Strikes  Cripple  Operations. 

Reports  from  various  operators  in  the  Johns¬ 
town  district  are  to  the  effect  that  many  buyers 
are  apparently  sort  of  “fed-up”  on  bituminous 
coal  for  the  present,  and  a  slight  slackening  in 
the  production  is  reported. 

Strikes  are  developing  in  some  sections  of 
the  district,  with  the  Clearfield  section  partially 
crippled  owing  to  tie-ups  at  various  mines  there. 
Johnstown  firms  who  purchase  large  quantities 
from  that  section  have  been  obliged  to  go  else¬ 
where  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  The  union 
mines  in  that  section  are  having  considerable 
trouble  over  labor  demands. 

In  some  sections  of  Cambria  County  there 
are  strikes  reported  at  smaller  mines,  where  the 
owners  have  posted  wage  schedules  comparing 
with  the  1917  scale.  The  home  of  a  miner  was 
dynamited  at  Boswell  because,  it  is  claimed,  the 
victim  refused  to  join  in  a  strike. 

The  next  few  weeks  should  be  good  ones  in 
the  way  of  increased  production,  but  little  is 
known  of  what  will  follow.  Operators  are  still 
hopeful  that  a  strike  will  not  take  place,  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  get  away  from  it. 
With  the  operators  hard  hit  as  it  is,  to  sign  a 
wage  scale  at  the  same  figure  for  another  two- 
year  term  is  out  of  the  question,  it  is  declared. 

Both  Sides  Standing  Finn. 

Nothing  has  developed  in  the  past  week  that 
would  indicate  that  either  operators  or  the  union 
officials  will  give  in,  and  with  one  demanding  a 
wage  scale  of  at  least  what  it  was  for  the  past 
two  years,  or  maybe  more,  and  the  other  side 
arguing  that  a  reduction  must  take  place,  it  looks 
like  they  can  get  nowhere. 

Business  conditions  throughout  this  section  fail 
to  measure  up,  but  a  resumption  of  steel  mills 
on  a  larger  scale  within  the  next  few  months  is 
likely,  it  is  argued,  and  the  operators  are  looking 
for  trade  from  this  source.  Many  of  the  larger 
plants  are  storing  up  to  some  extent,  but  feel 
that  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  mills  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  stock  up  heavily. 

While  this  is  the  season  when  contracts  are 
usually  made,  buyers  are  not  attempting  to  get 
contracts  arranged,  and  the  operators  likewise  are 
reticent  about  going  ahead.  They  feel  that  much 
may  transpire  within  the  next  few  weeks  that  may 
change  the  procedure  of  things,  and  both  sides  alike 
are  holding  aloof. 

While  the  demand  for  coal  has  been  on  the 
increase  considerably  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
prices  have  not  soared  and  are  holding  about 
the  same.  Prices  quoted  f.  o.  b.  mines  for  the 
various  grades  are  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.90  to 
$3.25;  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to 
$2.85;  Pool  10,  $2  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.85. 


McCarthy  &  Macintosh  a  New  Firm. 

E.  J.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  Eastern  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  J.  O. 
Macintosh,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the  Blair- 
Parke  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Mc¬ 
Carthy  &  Macintosh,  with  offices  in  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  The  Eastern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  will  handle  the  new  firm’s 
business  in  New  England,  and  McCarthy  &  Mac¬ 
intosh  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.’s  business 
in  the  Philadelphia  district. 


Retail  dealers  who  still  use  horses  might  find  it 
worth  while  to  send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  copies  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  619  and  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1030,  treating  of  the  different  breeds  of  draft 
horses  and  their  care.  They  can  be  had  free  of 
charge. 


Steffey  &  tindlay,  Inc.,  wholesale  coal  dealers, 
with  main  offices  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  have  opened 
a  branch  office  in  the  Monongahela  Building,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  with  R.  W.  Harkness  in  charge  as  manager. 
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Welsh  Trade  Takes  Sudden  Turn  for  Better. 


Export  Demand  Picks  Up  Amazingly  and  Prices  Are  Steadily  on  the  Up  Grade 
Revival  Accompanied  by  Advancing  Rates  to  Southern  Europe. 


Cardiff,  Feb.  24.— Since  our  last  report  a  complete 
change  has  come  over  the  Welsh  export  trade.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  expanding  rapidly  and  shows  every  indication 
of  creating  records. 

For  months  past  there  has  been  a  holding  oft  policy 
on  the  part  of  foreign  buyers,  which  has  kept  the 
market  in  a  sluggish  condition.  It  appears  that  for¬ 
eign  consumers  now  realize  that  for  months  past 
Welsh  collieries  have  been  selling  at  a  loss  and  that 
a  rise  in  price  was  inevitable.  A  heavy  export  de¬ 
mand  has  set  in  and  collieries  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  cope  with  the  increased  business.  The  principal 
increase  is  occurring  to  France,  where  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  are  now  taking  place.  A 

For  the  week  ended  February  17th,  455,866  tons 
were  shipped  abroad  from  Welsh  ports,  which  was 
20,000  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  week.  The  quan¬ 
tity  supplied  to  France  was  203,821  tons,  or  the  larg¬ 
est  weekly  volume  of  exports  in  this  direction  for  any 
week  during  this  or  even  last  year.  Trade  is  also  ex¬ 
panding  with  Spain,  and  16,000  tons  more  was  shipped 
in  the  above  week  as  compared  to  the  previous  one. 

Exports  by  Countries. 

The  direction  of  the  above  exports  was: 

Tons  Tons 

France  . 203.821  Portugal  .  8.620 


Italy  .  43,826 

South  America...  52,222 
Spain  .  38,377 


Greece  .  3,548 

Coaling  depots. ..  40,041 
Other  countries. .  65,451 
Total  . 455,866 


Coal  outputs  which  have  lately  been  decreasing 
have  now  recovered  and  for  the  week  ended  Febru¬ 
ary  11th,  926,100  tons  was  mined  in  South  Wales. 
This  represents  an  increase  in  Wales  of  28,400  tons 
over  the  previous  week,  and  other  English  coal  fields 
also  show  considerable  expansion. 

Industry  Again  on  Profitable  Basis. 

Conditions  on  the  Cardiff  market  are  brighter  than 
they  have  been  for  many  months.  The  collieries 
have  for  a  long  time  been  concerned  about  the  low 
prices,  which  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
profits  of  the  industry,  but  prices  are  rising  rapidly 
and  once  more  the  collieries  are  reverting  to  a  paying 

b  The  demand  for  Welsh  coals  is  extraordinary,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  collieries  are  fully  sold 
over  the  month  of  March.  For  such  limited  supplies 
as  are  available  there  is  keen  competition. 

The  collieries  are  eager  to  take  the  opportunity  ot 
the  present  heavy  demand  to  force  their  prices  sti 
higher,  and  it  is  considered  that  if  the  present  de¬ 
mand  is  maintained,  prices  will  go  yet  higher.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  collieries  are 
not  anxious  to  quote  for  forward  business,  but  in 
cases  where  they  are  agreeable  to  do  so  they  are 
quoting  today’s  firmer  prices  for  forward  business. 

Collieries  Sold  Well  Ahead. 

Practically  all  the  best  Admiralty  collieries  have 
no  free  coal  to  offer  until  late  m  March,  and  in  the 
isolated  cases  where  small  supplies  are  available,  26/- 
to  26/6  is  being  firmly  demanded.  Second  Admiralty 
list  coals  are  equally  as  firm  and  are  ruling  about 

6d.  per  ton  less.  . 

Small  coals  of  all  descriptions  are  particularly 
scarce  and  firm  and  the  price  has  also  risen,  very 
little  being  obtainable  at  19/-  to  20/-  for  the  best 
steams,  with  second  grades  and  inferiors  ruling  be¬ 
tween  16/—  to  18/6. 

The  strength  of  Monmouthshire  coals  is  a  feature 
of  the  market,  and  within  the  past  few  days  the  col¬ 
lieries  have  sold  heavily  ahead.  For  limited  supplies 
25/6  is  being  realized  for  Western  Valleys  (the  first 
grade)  and  6d.  per  ton  less  for  Eastern  Valleys  (sec- 

Tenders  have  been  invited  from  Welsh  exporters 
for  40,000  tons  of  double-screened  (that  is,  coal 


tipped  over  a  screen  at  the  colliery  surface  with  bars 
\y2  inches  apart  and  which  takes  out  practically  all 
the  small  coal,  and  also  similarly  screened  by  the  ship 
side)  for  account  of  the  Norwegian  State  Railways. 

Cardiff  Prices. 

Approximate  ruling  prices  are: 

Large.  F.  O.  B. 

Best  Admiralties  . 25/6  to  26/6 

Second  Admiralties  . 25/-  to  26/6 

Best  drys  . 25/-  to  .... 

Other  drys  . 23/6  to  25/- 

Inferior  large  . 24/-  to  .... 

Best  Monmouthshires  . 25/-  to  25/6 

Second  Monmouthshires  . 24/6  to  25/6 

Other  Monmouthshires,  large . 24/-  to  24/6 

Smalls. 

Best  steams  . D/-  to  20/6 

Other  steam  smalls . 17/-  to  19/6 

Inferior  qualities  . M/-  to 

Washed  nuts  . 27/6  to  32/6 

Washed  smalls  . D/-  to  .... 

Patent  fuel  . 25/6  to  28/- 

Ocean  Freights  Advance. 

Freights  are  very  firm  for  West  Italy  and  in  the 
past  week  the  rate  has  moved  up  1/-  per  ton. 

Fixtures  are  occurring  from  13/6  to  14/-,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  and  smaller  tonnage  has  been  fixed  still 
higher. 

Genoa  options  are  firm  at  13/6  to  14/-,  and  Sicily 
15/-. 

The  South  French  and  Spanish  ports  are  also  firm, 
and  for  Seville  a  steamer  has  been  fixed  at  14/3 
(1,100  tons),  with  Barcelona,  Cartagena,  14/-.  _ 
Gibraltar  is  a  little  firmer  at  10/3,  French  freights 
are  6d.  to  1/-  per  ton  higher,  but  South  American 
freights  show  no  change. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.’s  Earnings. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  for 
the  calendar  year  1921  shows  net  income  of  $3,673,543 
before  Federal  taxes,  compared  with  $10,932,715  in 
1920.  M.  H.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board,  in  his 
remarks  to  stockholders,  says: 

“The  decrease  of  company  production  for  the  year 
was  32  per  cent.  Lack  of  general  market  was  the 
main  cause  for  the  decrease  in  output  generally,  but 
it  was  a  lesser  cause  for  our  company’s  decrease, 
the  main  one  being  that  demand  from  our  former 
established  markets  was  supplied  by  coal  from  both 
nearby  and  distant  non-union  fields. 

“To  meet  mine  prices  made  by  non-union  fields,  the 
coal  mined  under  the  present  scale  of  wages  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  would  have  been  sold  below  pro¬ 
duction  cost  and,  therefore,  a  wide  suspension  of 
mine  operations  occurred,  especially  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  Before  the  company  can  expect  to 
operate  its  properties  to  produce  its  fair  share  of 
the  going  tonnage  which  their  location,  quality  and 
service  entitle  them  to  have,  labor  and  freight  costs 
will  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  such  com¬ 
petition.” 


New  Sales  Manager  for  Burton  Co. 

Cleveland,  March  9. — A  recent  announcement  of 
interest  to  the  trade  is  that  made  by  the  J.  P.  Burton 
Coal  Co.,  of  this  city,  that  J.  H.  Field  has  become 
associated  with  them  as  general  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Field  will  be  remembered  as  formerly  with  the 
Geo.  E.  Warren  interests  and  the  F.  P.  Brown  Coal 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  more  recently  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Ontario  Fuels,  Ltd.,  resigning 
the  latter  position  to  effect  his  new  association. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  Field  will  have  charge  of 
sales  for  all  of  the  Burton  interests,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  and  supervision  over  the  branch  offices 
in  Detroit.  Toronto,  Buffalo  and  Baltimore. 


Boston  Notes 


C.  J.  Sprague  &  Son  of  this  city  have  added  the 
steamer  Craigroumic,  just  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  to  their  fleet  of  coal  carriers. 

Arthur  Bryant,  vice-president  of  Spring  Coal  Co., 
who  has  been  ill  with  penumonia  for  about  a  month, 
is  recovering  rapidly  and  is  expected  to  be  on  his 
feet  before  long. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  hanging  up  new 
production  records,  its  February  output  reaching 
331,000  tons.  This  compares  with  January  output  of 
275,800  tons  and  the  total  for  the  two  months  is 
almost  equal  to  total  production  for  the  first  three 
monhs  of  1921,  when  output  was  (535 ,000  tons.  A 
strike  will  benefit  Island  Creek  immensely  and  with 
an  unlimited  supply  of  cars,  it  would  probably  better 
its  present  production  rate  of  approximately  4,000,000 
tons  annually. 

City  department  heads  and  trustees  of  institutions 
have  been  in  conference  with  Mayor  Curley  of  Bos¬ 
ton  over  the  question  of  whether  to  substitute  oil 
for  coal.  City  of  Boston  burns  about  112,000  tons 
of  coal  annually  at  cost  of  $1,500,000.  It  was  figured 
that  use  of  oil  would  reduce  labor  costs  about  60 
per  cent  or  $160, OCO  a  year  a  id  saving  on  coal  would 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  $350,000.  In  the  past  it  was 
found  that  an  oil  supply  could  be  guaranteed  for 
only  a  few  months,  whereas  now  the  guarantees  can 
be  advanced  to  a  year’s  supply.  It  is  probable  that 
coal  will  continue  to  remain  the  city's  chief  fuel, 
however. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  awarded  contracts  for 
7,600  tons  of  coal  to  be  delivered  at  once  to  two 
Boston  firms,  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  and  the 
Maritime  Coaling  Co.  The  former  is  to  furnish 
6  600  tons;  3,600  tons  to  the  Sewer  Division,  of 
which  1,600  goes  to  the  Calf  Pasture  Pumping  Sta¬ 
tion  at  $7.42  delivered,  and  2,000  tons  to  the  Ferry 
Service,  north  and  south,  at  $7.27  delivered ;  2,090 
to  the  City  Hospital  at  $6.76  alongside  and  1,000 
tons  to  the  Institutions  Department  at  $7.41  deliv¬ 
ered  Long  Island.  The  Maritime  Co.  is  to  furnish 
1,000  tons  to  the  Institutions  Department,  Deer 
Island,  at  $6.39  alongside.  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt 
guaranteed  5  per  cent  ash  and  15,000  b.  t.  u.  anu  the 
Maritime  Coaling  Co.  6.50  per  cent  ash  and  14,200 
B.  t.  u. 

The  Coal  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs  and  Helpers’  Union 
has  presented  to  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  Greater 
Boston  a  demand  for  a  new  wage  scale  and  working 
agreement,  supplementing  present  agreement  which 
expires  March  31st.  Principal  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  schedule  are  an  increase  of  about  15  per 
cent  in  wages  and  Saturday  half  holiday  the  entire 
year  instead  of  only  during  the  summer.  Another 
provision  is  request  of  time  and  a  half  pay  for  all 
overtime,  instead  of  present  schedule  where  worker 
is  paid  straight'  time  for  the  first  hour  overtime  and 
time  and  a  half  for  all  over  an  hour.  The  new  de¬ 
mands  would  of  course  increase  the  retail  price  of 
coal  and  would  hardly  be  supported  by  public  opinion. 

Why  Taxes  Are  High. 

It  seems  as  if  a  lot  of  people  at  Washington  must 
lie  awake  nights  trying  to  think  up  new  ways  to 
spend  the  taxpayers’  money.  This  thought  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  receipt  of  a  circular  relating  to  a  civil 
service  examination  for  the  position  of  “Information 
Assistant.” 

A  perusal  of  the  circular  shows  that  he  is  to  act 
as  a  press  agent  for  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  His  duties  will  consist  of  sending  out 
material  to  the  papers  and  magazines,  and  otherwise 
seeking  to  popularize  the  work  of  the  board. 

To  anyone  interested  in  keeping  down  expenses,  it 
would  seem  that  a  Government  board  _  that  needs 
artificial  “popularizing”  in  order  to  keep  it  going  had 
better  be  discontinued.  But  the  bureaucrats  never 
see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  those  interested  in 
keeping  down  expenses.  Their  idea  is  to  spend  as 
much  as  possible  through  the  old  channels  and  then 
dig  some  new  ones. 

Regulating  the  coal  trade  would  open  up  some  fine 
opportunities  along  that  line.  That  is  why  they  and 
their  friends  in  Congress  are  for  it. 
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BITUMINOUS  STRIKE  OUTLOOK 


Harding  1  lying  to  Arrange  Conference  as 
Miners  Vote  to  Walk  Out. 

There  have  been  two  outstanding  developments  in 
the  bituminous  labor  situation  this  week — the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  referendum  strike  vote  by  the  union 
miners  and  the  renewed  efforts  of  President  Harding 
to  bring  about  a  national  conference  between  the 
operators,  more  particularly  those  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  and  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W. 

Yesterday,  March  10th,  was  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Indianapolis  convention  for  the  local  unions  to  com¬ 
plete  their  balloting.  The  returns  are  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  headquarters  not  later  than  March  15th, 
and  the  result  will  be  officially  announced  a  few  days 
later. 

Unofficial  reports  from  various  states  and  mining 
centers  indicate  that  the  men  have  voted  almost  sol¬ 
idly  in  favor  of  a  strike  in  case  an  agreement  has 
not  been  reached  by  April  1st. 

Secretary  Davis  Takes  a  Hand. 

Announcement  was  made  on  Thursday  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Davis  that,  acting  at  President  Harding’s 
request,  he  was  seeking  to  bring  about  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  of  operators  and  miners  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field.  A  statement  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  said : 

“Secretary  Davis  is  now  in  direct  communication 
with  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  competitive  field.  It  is  his  earnest  desire  that  both 
miners  and  operators  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  New  York  conference 
of  March,  1920,  which  provided  for  a  preliminary 
conference  to  meet  prior  to  April  1,  1922,  to  arrange 
a  time  and  place  for  a  meeting  to  take  up  and  con¬ 
sider  the  making  of  a  new  agreement. 

“The  Secretary’s  action  is  heartily  approved  by 
President  Harding.  None  of  the  Government  officials 
in  touch  with  the  -threatened  coal  situation  can  see 
any  objection  to  a  council  table  gathering  of  those 
directly  interested  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry, 
and  particularly  in  the  present  situation  when  it  is 
a  part  of  the  last  agreement  and  in  line  with  long 
time  practice  in  the  coal  industry.  Joint  meetings,  such 
as  those  of  the  anthracite  operators  and  miners,  called 
for  New  York  City,  March  15th,  give  to  each  side  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  every  phase  of  the  disputed 
factors  and  can  only  result  in  better  understanding. 

Government  Not  to  Interfere  Unduly. 

“The  course  suggested  by  Secretary  Davis  is  only 
an  expression  of  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  public, 
as  is  evidenced  by  scores  of  editorials  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country,  that  until  such  meeting  is 
held  in  accordance  with  a  previous  understanding,  the 
two  sides  to  the  coal  situation  have  not  discharged  the 
obligations  resting  upon  them. 

“The  Government  has  no  desire  to  .interfere  unduly, 
but  having  not  only  the  interests  of  the  employers  and 
employes  in  mind,  it  also  has  a  duty  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  will  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  suspension  of  coal  mining.  Secretary  Davis 
cannot  see  why,  in  the  interests  of  common  sense,  the 
two  sides  to  the  coal  controversy  cannot  get  together 
and  adjust  their  differences  and  save  the  country 
from  the  costly  results  of  a  strike.” 

It  is  understood  that  Secretary  Davis  sent  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  operators  upwards  of  two  weeks  ago, 
asking  them  to  meet  the  labor  leaders,  and  nothing 
tangible  has  come  of  his  efforts  so  far. 

Operators  Want  District  Settlements. 

The  union  leaders  have  been  contending  right  along 
that  the  operators  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
1920  agreement  to  meet  the  miners’  representatives  in 
a  conference,  but  the  operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  and  Ohio  have  twice  refused  to  take  part  in 
an  interstate  parley,  at  which  Illinois  and  Indiana 
would  also  be  represented.  They  have,  however,  pro¬ 
claimed  their  willingness  to  hold  district  conferences. 
Operators  in  other  fields,  including  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  also  expressed  themselves  as  favoring 
separate  district  settlements. 

W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
summed  up  the  attitude  of  the  western  Pennsylvania 
producers  last  Tuesday,  when  he  said  that  they  stood 


ready  at  any  time  to  meet  their  own  employes  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  working  agreement, 
regardless  of  whether  the  men  belonged  to  the  union 
or  not. 

Pittsburgh  Operators’  Position. 

“We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  meeting  our 
men  and  preparing  a  wage  scale,”  said  Mr.  Fields, 
but  we  don  t  want  to  meet  with  the  operators  and 
miners  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  While  we  are 
all  in  the  same  business,  our  interests  are  not  mutual, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  operators  and  miners 
of  this  district  to  try  to  force  a  situation  which  is 
not  warranted  by  sound  economic  principles.  We 
are  not  fighting  the  union.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
put  our  business  on  a  basis  where  it  will  be  better 
for.  all  concerned,  and  the  public  as  well,  than  the 
basis  which  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years.” 

The  Illinois  miners  began  a  district  convention  at 
St.  Louis  Wednesday,  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
meet  the  operators  of  that  State  and  try  to  effect  a 
separate  agreement.  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  has  strongly  advised  against  it,  but  Frank  Far¬ 
rington,  head  of  the  Illinois  union,  has  threatened 
to  do  so  unless  a  national  conference  is  soon  ar¬ 
ranged. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


Fred  W.  Diebold,  of  the  Producers  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  in  Michigan. 

F.  H.  Henry,  president  of  the  Kentonia  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  a  few  days  this  week  in  New  York. 

W.  H.  Shields,  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
of  Roanoke,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

J.  L.  Brady,  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks,  has  gone 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
^  Denver  Cornett,  president  of  the  Cornett-Lewis 
Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  visited  Cincinnati  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

George  Agnew,  of  the  Agnew  Coal  Co.,  Detroit, 
was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  on 
Monday. 

R.  C.  Hurd,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  was 
transacting  business  in  Cincinnati  the  latter  part  of 
last  week. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on 
Tuesday. 

R.  B..  Hager,  president  of  the  Hager  Coal  Co.,  last 
week  visited  Michigan  and  Chicago  in  a  quest  for 
coal  orders. 

A.  L.  Cotham,  of  the  Southern  Coal  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  was  among  the  coal  visitors  to  Cincinnati 
on  Monday. 

C.  P.  Ware,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  is  spending 
a  few  days  this  week  in  the  mining  district  adjacent 
to  Evarts,  Ky. 

Harry  M.  Ziv,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  visited  his  company’s  Cincin¬ 
nati  office  last  week. 

W.  W.  Carver,  resident  manager  of  Percy  Heilner 
&  Son,  has  gone  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  visit  his 
mother  who  is  seriously  sick. 

George  Payne,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.  for  many 
years,  was  stricken  with  illness  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
last  week  and  was  brought  to  his  home  in  this  city. 
The  latest  reports  from  his  bedside  are  of  a  favorable 
character. 

The  W.  E.  Deegins  Coal  Co.  has  given  up  its  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Ingalls  Building,  here,  and  has  trans¬ 
ferred  the  seat  of  its  western  sales  operations  to 
Toledo.  W.  Emerson  Magee,  who  was  in  charge 
here  as  district  manager,  will  hold  the  same  position 
at  Toledo. 

Edwin  Legg,  a  brother  of  Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan 
&  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  was  killed  while  performing 
his  duties  as  a  C.  &  O.  trainman  last  Friday.  The 
funeral  occurred  at  Montgomery,  W.  Va.,  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Edwin  was  the  last  of  three  brothers  of  Fred’s 
to  meet  an  accidental  death.  W.  I.  Donnelly,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
attended  the  funeral. 


RULES  FOR  ASSOCIATIONS 


Things  They  May  and  May  Not  Do  Under 
Recent  Interpretations  of  Law. 

The  Federal  Trade  Information  Service  has 
issued  a  summary  of  the  things  which  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  are  prohibited  from  doing  under  the 
anti-trust  laws  and  the  things  they  can  lawfully 
do,  based  upon  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in 
the  Hardwood  Lumber  case  and  the  recent  cor 
respondence  passing  between  Secretary  Hoover  and 
Attorney  General  Daugherty. 

Prohibited  Activities. 

Here  is  the  list  of  illegal  acts: 

(1)  Conspiracy  to  enhance  prices. 

(2)  Conspiracy  to  curtail  production. 

(3)  Conspiracy  to  suppress  competition. 

(4)  Arbitrary  establishment  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  of  cost  of  any  item  entering  into 
cost  of  production. 

(5)  Adoption  of  uniform  trademarks  or 
labels  to  be  used  by  natural  competitors  who 
are  members  of  the  same  association  which 
would  tend  to  result  in  the  same  price  being 
charged  for  all  articles  of  the  same  class 
bearing  identical  labels. 

(6 )  1  he  collection  of  credit  information  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  blacklists. 

Legitimate  Functions. 

Business  men  can  lawfully  cooperate  through 
the  medium  of  their  associations  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(1)  Adoption  of  standard  cost  accounting 
systems. 

(2)  Adoption  of  uniform  trade  phrases. 

(3)  Adoption  of  standard  grades,  forms  of 
contracts,  machinery,  and  processes. 

(4)  Collection  of  credit  information. 

(5)  Placing  of  insurance  for  members. 

(6)  Cooperative  advertising  and  use  of  gen¬ 
eral  trade  promotion  phrases,  slogans,  etc 
such  as  “Made  in  Grand  Rapids.” 

.  Promotion  of  employes’  welfare,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc. 

(8)  Cooperative  management  of  legislative 
questions  and  litigation. 

(9)  Cooperative  action  to  promote  closer 
relations  with  the  Government. 

(10)  Collection  of  statistics  of  production, 
costs,  prices,  consumption  and  distribution, 
and  dissemination  of  reports  to  members  and 
to  the  public  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(11)  Compilation  from  members’  reports 
of  prices  received  on  closed  transactions  of 
consolidated  statements  giving  average  prices, 
these  to  be  made  public  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  Information  Service  says  that  in  declaring 
that  these  activities  may  be  engaged  in  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  makes  a  general  reservation,  stating 
that  should  any  of  these  privileges  be  abused  and 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  curtail  production, 
enhance  prices  or  suppress  competition,  no  im¬ 
munity  can  be  claimed  and  prosecution  will  follow 
as  in  any  violation  of  law. 


Mining  Company  Wins  Point. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  8.— The  Montevallo 
Mining  Co.  scored  a  victory  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Montgomery  on  March  4th,  when  Judge  Clayton 
handed  down  a  decision  denying  the  petition  of  the 
state  for  a  dismissal  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings 
started  by  the  company  in  the  court  in  Birmingham. 
An  appeal  will  be  taken  by  the  state. 

Judge  f  layton  held  that  an  individual  or  corpora¬ 
tion  is  entirely  within  its  rights  in  seeking  relief  in 
the  bankruptcy  courts,  even  though  it  is  solvent,  and 
ordered  that  the  administration  of  the  estate  proceed 
before  the  referee  in  the  usual  course. 

The  judge  denied  the  state’s  petition  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  receiver  to  succeed  the  trustee,  David 
Roberts,  elected  by  the  creditors,  holding  that  it  was 
not  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  remove  a  trustee 
except  for  cause  arising  from  the  administration  of 
the  estate. 
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Functions  of  the  Coal  Trade. 

Mr.  Stephens  Suggests  a  Conference  to  Arrange  for  Better  Coordination  of  the  Work 
Performed  by  Producers,  Wholesalers  and  Retailers. 


An  address  by  Roderick  Stephens,  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  before 
the  recent  group  meeting  of  New  \ork  dealers  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

However  much  we  may  differentiate  between 
the  various  functions  exercised  by  the  several 
divisions  of  the  coal  trade,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  “coal  trade”  in  the  broad  sense  is 
actually  a  single  organism,  however  complex  or 
numerous  may  be  its  various  members.  Like  most 
organisms,  it  has  its  essential  and  its  non-essential 
members,  also  its  healthy  and  unhealthy  periods, 
also  its  friends  and  enemies. 

It  seems  worth  while  at  this  period  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  coal  trade  to  “stop,  look  and 
listen”  for  a  moment,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
drive  across  the  track  without  listening  to  the 
warning  signals  that  can  easily  be  seen  and  heard 
by  those  who  have  not  closed  their  eyes  and  ears. 

In  any  study  of  the  functions  of  the  coal  trade, 
we  must  have  clearly  in  mind  at  all  times  as 
well  the  functions  and  policies  of  its  members, 
its  basic  purpose.  Of  the  three  essential  members 
of  the  coal  trade,  each  one  might  properly  con¬ 
sider  itself  the  one  of  greatest  importance. 

The  producer  makes  the  product  acceptable  and 
available  for  distribution;  the  wholesaler  controls 
the  distribution  from  point  of  origin  to  primary 
markets  and  primary  points  of  distribution;  and 
the  retailer  performs  the  function  of  final  dis¬ 
tribution,  by  establishing  secondary  stations  with 
facilities  adequate  to  receive,  store  and  deliver  the 
total  fuel  requirements  of  those  consumers  who 
are  not  located  directly  upon  primary  lines  of 
transportation,  and  therefore  can  not  receive  i- 
rect  rail  or  water  shipments. 

Frank  Discussion  Helpful. 

This  statement  is  perhaps  controversial,  but  of 
what  use  is  it  to  waste  words  on  subjects  where 
we  are  already  in  agreement?  And  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  leadership  of  all  three  branches 
of  the  trade  is  composed  of  men  of  large  enoug 
calibre  to  recognize  that  frank  discussion  of  im¬ 
portant  problems  cannot  but  be  helpful  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  leading  to 
wise  solution. 

I  believe  that  the  point  of  greatest  divergence 
in  what  should  be  a  direct  continuous  flow  of 
coal  from  producer  to  consumer  is  where  the 
wholesale  branch  should  end  and  the  retail  branch 
should  commence.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
a  possible  divergence  in  our  point  of  view  but 
to  return  to  the  simile  of  the  body  I  would  ask 
whether  it  is  not  a  basic  truth  that  ““P1*® 
good  health  depends  not  only  upon  the  ability 
of  each  member  of  our  body  to  perform  its  own 
specific  functions  well,  but  what  is  even  m 
important,  to  recognize  that  its  real  value  u  on  y 
as  it  contributes  to  the  vigor  and  health  of  the 
entire  organism,  and  that  over-deye 
one  member  is  almost  necessarily  at  the  sacrifice 
of  another  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole 

Now,  what  is  the  application  of  this  proposition 
ro  far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned . 

Rrst  and  in  general,  I  admit  that  the  coal 
trade  suffers  when  and  if  any  branch  of  the 
trade  fails  to  differentiate  between  its  functions 
and  those  properly  exercised  by  each  of  the  other 
members.  Therefore,  is  it  not  self-evident  that 
a  common  knowledge  and  agreement  upon  the 
Essential  purpose  of  the  coal  trade  and  the  fijnc- 
tions  of  each  of  its  members  is  worth  arriving 
at  unless  we  hold  that  there  are  no  differences, 
difficulties  or  weaknesses  that  might  advanta- 
o-pouslv  be  remedied. 

As  to  the  purpose  of  the  coal  trade  shall  we 
not  say  frankly  that  we  are  first  and  xoremost 


interested  in  the  coal  trade  as  a  livelihood,  and 
that  we  believe  we  are  no  less  efficient  in  the 
service  we  render  those  who  look  to  us  to  furnish 
their  source  of  heat  and  power  with  the  utmost 
of  economy  when  we  expect  that  our  investment 
in  time  and  money  and  ability  shall  yield  us  a 
fair  return? 

However,  having  recognized  our  own  needs, 
shall  we  not  also  recognize  the  needs  of  those 
upon  whom  we  are  dependent  for  business,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  service  we  render  admit  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  the  production  or  distribution 
of  coal  except  as  the  product  and  service  supplies 
the  needs  of  the  consumer,  by  furnishing  fuel  pre¬ 
pared  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  fuel  economy 
and  delivered  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and 
economy. 

Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  coal  trade,  we 
the  retailers  say  to  you  the  operators  as  follows: 

We  ask  you,  first,  to  give  thought  to  the  re¬ 
spective  functions  of  producer,  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  and  we  make  bold  to  suggest  that  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  all  these 
branches  be  called  to  consider  this  question  and 
determine  in  principle  just  what  are  the  appro¬ 
priate  functions  of  each.  .  .  , 

Second,  we  ask  recognition  of  our  position  ot 
immediate  contact  with  the  consumer  of  coal,  as 
a  result  of  which  we,  more  than  the  producer  or 
wholesaler,  know  what  the  consumer  wants,  which 
information  should  be  given  full  consideration  in 
determining  standards  of  production,  either  as  to 
size  or  quality.  We  ask  you  to  believe  that  such 
recognition  as  we  suggest  would  be  appreciated 
and  would  not  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  such  cooperation  would  lead 
to  friendly  and  beneficial  relations. 

Likewise,  to  the  wholesalers  we  urge  that  a 
serious  study  be  made  of  the  problem  of  the 
respective  functions  of  retailers  and  wholesaler, 
and  we  repeat  our  earlier  suggestion  of  a  con¬ 
ference  in  the  hope  that  an  understanding  may 
thereby  be  reached  that  will  clear  up  some  of 
the  points  of  conflict  that  now  exist,  and  that  are 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

So  far,  I  have  not  made  use  of  the  word  “asso¬ 
ciation,”  although  my  one  reason  for  being  on 
this  afternoon  program  is  as  a  representative  o 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 
However,  if  I  have  suggested  anything  of  possible 
benefit  to  the  trade,  it  has  developed  from  my 
association  work  and  association  friendships,  out 
of  which  contacts  there  cannot  but  come  to 
any  man,  some  broader  conception  of  the  part 
he  should  play,  in  his  work  and  in  his  world. 


Urges  Support  of  Associations. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  on  each  one  of  you 
keener  interest  in  and  more  substantial  support 
of  your  local,  State  and  National  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  Where  one  man  makes  the  mistake  of 
devoting  himself  too  earnestly  to  the  activities 
of  his  association,  most  men  make  the  opposite 
mistake  and  fail  to  discover  the  potential  value 
of  such  activities  Ihe  one  greatest  retardant 
force  which  curtails  ‘he  influence  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  trade  associations  is  the  inertia  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  ride  but  do  not  wish  to  work 

or  pay.  ,  ,  , 

We  may  sometimes  be  annoyed  by  a  surplusage 

of  associations,  but  that  only  means  that  we  must 
determine  which  of  them  are  primary  which 
secondary  and  which  are  superfluous.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  man’s  trade  association,  if  his  trade 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  independ¬ 
ent  trade  association,  his  community  association, 
and  political  organization  are  all  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  and  are  all  entitled  to  his  membership, 


his  support,  and  from  time  to  time  his  active 
participation  in  its  affairs. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  strength  gained 
by  organization  as  opposed  to  going  it  alone. 

It  is  the  rare,  instance,  if  it  is  ever  true,  that  a 
man  or  a  corporation,  however  powerful,  will  not 
be  strengthened  by  cooperative  effort,  ever,  with 
the  smaller  units.  So  I  urge  upon  those  retailers, 
if  there  are  any  here  (or  upon  those  who  may 
read  these  remarks  who  are  not  now  members), 
to  send  in  their '  application  for  membership  and 
to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  their  local  and 
National  trade  associations. 

1  Work  of  National  Organization. 

I  shall  only  take  time  to  refer  very  briefly  to 
the.  work  and  program  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association.  Our  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  (John  E.  Lloyd,  chairman)  is 
cooperating  with  one  of  the  large  producing  com¬ 
panies  in  a  test  of  a  resizing  program.  We  have 
not  .presumed  to  urge  the  general  adoption  of  this 
of  any  other  new  grouping  of  sizes  unless,  or 
until,  it  is  established  by  conclusive  evidence 
founded  on  trial  rather  than  theory  that  a  new 
standard  of  sizing  is  advisable. 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
evidenced  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

; in.  this  'experiment,  and  are  assured  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  trial  are  to  be  studied  by  the  other 
“line”-  companies  and  also  by  the  independent 
operators.  Wfi  are  hopeful  that  all  responsible 
producers  will  agree  upon  the  desirability  of 
uniform  standards  of  preparation,  which  shall 
be  made  known  and  which  shall  be  designed  to 
insure  a  product  acceptable  to  the  consumer  as  to 
quality  and  susceptible  of  production  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost.  .  . 

Our  Transportation  Committee  in  continuing  a 
practical  and  valuable  service  to  our  entire 
membership. 

Our  Statistical  Committee  has  been  steadily 
plugging  along,  and  has  compiled  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form  a  complete  and  simplified  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting  for  retail  coal  dealers,  either 
or  both  of  which  pamphlets  are  now  available 
without  charge  through  the  nearest  local  coal 
association  office. 

A  new  work  has  been  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  the  Public  Information  Committee, 
Richard  J.  Wulff,  chairman.  Our  association  has 
sent  broadcast  to  its  entire  membership,  a  series 
of  suggested  forms  of  advertisements,  also  several 
news  notices  designed  for  easy  transmission  to 
dealers  or  customers,  or  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
a  news  article  in  local  papers,  and  is  also  working 
to  correct  or  to  counteract  misleading  or  unfair 
press  articles  such  as  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Outlook,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  others. 

At  last  year’s  National  convention  resolutions 
were  passed  as  usual,  and  among  the  several  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  we  adverted  was  the  question  of 
the  continuation  of  the  Government  Fuel  Yard 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Our  criticism  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  being  circulated  by  this  minor  “Fuel  Yard 
Administration”  was  evidently  well-directed,  for 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  a  copy  of  our  criticism,  found  it  sufficiently 
pointed  to  justify  a  reply,  and  accordingly  re¬ 
quested  the  Bureau  of  Economy  (a  supposedly 
disinterested  Governmental  agency)  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Fuel  Yard  costs  of  doing  business  and 
to  make  report. 

Out  of  this  beginning  has  grown  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  efforts  of  our 
National  Association,  through  its  Governmental 
Relations  Committee,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
retail  coal  merchant  in  a  matter  of  nation-wide 

concern.  .  .  .  .  .... 

This  phase  of  our  association  activity  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  brief  statement  by  Joseph  E.  O'Toole, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  who,  although  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  field,  has  shown  marked  ability  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  our  association  in  such 
a  way  as  to  earn  the  respect  and  liking  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


Howard  W.  Showalter,  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
Pittsburgh  last  week. 

Stephen  Arkwright,  of  the  Arkwright  Coal  Co., 
was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

James  M.  Orr,  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Daniel  Howard,  of  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Co., 
Clarksburg,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Chicago. 

Benjamin  Bissell,  Baltimore,  general  manager  of 
the  Century  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Tuesday. 

John  F.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Delmar  Coal  Co., 
Fairmont,  has  greatly  improved  from  an  attack  of 
gall  stones. 

T.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  Coal 
Co.,  Bellaire,  0.,  was  in  the  region  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  week. 

The  Helen’s  .Run  Collieries  Co.  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Its  operations  are  in  the 
Fairmont  region. 

m. 

Everett  Drennen,  Elkins,  president  of  ^ie  West 
Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  returned  on  Saturday  from 
a  trip  to  the  East. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co..  Fairmont,  is  expected  home  from  a  trip  to 
Florida  during  the  present  week. 

The  Salkeld  Coal  Co.,  located  near  Belington,  W. 
Va.,  on  the  Belington  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
has  gone  on  the  non-union  basis. 

M.  L.  Hutchinson,  president;  C.  J.  Ryan,  and  E.  C. 
Currey,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  are 
home  from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia 
George  B.  Taylor,  general  manager,  and  J.  A. 
Amend,  auditor,  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  were  here 
from  Greensburg,  Pa.,  on  Monday. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  arrived  in  Fairmont  on  Tuesday  morning 
from  a  three  weeks’  trip  to  Florida. 

Joseph  W.  Reed,  Fairmont,  head  of  the  safety 
department,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  will  go  to  Jen¬ 
kins,  Ky.,  this  month  to  conduct  a  series  of  safety 
meetings. 

John  A.  Clark  and  his  son,  Harry  B.  Clark,  who 
have  been  at  Winter  Garden  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
respectively,  are  expected  to  return  to  Fairmont  dur¬ 
ing  this  week. 

The  Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  named 
exclusive  sales  agents  for  the  Robinson  coal  interests, 
of  Fairmont.  The  mines  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
3,750,000  tons. 

The  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Co.  this  week 
shipped  a  steel  tipple  to  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co., 
Cleveland,  its  plant  being  located  at  Ethel,  in  the 
Logan  County  fields. 

Joseph  Connelly,  of  the  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  Co.,  Grant  Town,  W.  Va.,  who 
suffered  with  a  nervous  breakdown,  has  gone  to  his 
home  in  Braddock,  Pa. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Vulcan  Coal  Co., 
the  capitalization  being  $50,000.  The  incorporators 
are:  D.  J.  Carter,  J.  M.  Carter,  G.  F.  Williams,  K. 
B.  Kyle  and  B.  B.  Jarvis. 

The  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  is  installing 
three  transformers,  switches  and  lightning  arresters, 
together  with  a  tower  and  other  electrical  equipment 
at  its  famous  Kingmont  mine. 

The  Old  Abbott  mine,  which  is  now  being  operated 
by  the  Brydon  Brothers,  near  Belington,  W.  Va., 
is  reported  to  be  working  non-union  and  producing 
from  200  to  400  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

Counsel  of  the  Lambert  Run  Coal  Co.,  of  the 
Robinson  coal  interests,  Fairmont,  has  filed  the  ap¬ 
peal  brief  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  assigned  car  case. 

Paul  C.  Sullivan,  of  the  Sullivan-Weaver  Co.,  and 
formerly  local  representative  of  the  Equitable  Fuel 
Co.,  Baltimore,  has  accepted  a  traveling  position  with 
Crawford,  McGregor  &  Vanby,  golf  equipment 
manufacturers,  of  Dayton,  O. 


George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  in  Charles¬ 
ton  on  Tuesday  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  West  Virginia,  which  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  rates. 

Reports  indicate  that  15  out  of  19  mines  along  the 
West  Virginia  Northern  Railway,  between  Kingwood 
and  1  unnelton,  W.  Va.,  are  working  on  a  non-union 
basis.  Day  men  are  being  paid  $3.12,  while  62  to  68 
cents  is  being  paid  for  pick  mining. 

Word  is  received  from  New  York  that  George  W. 
Fleming,  president  of  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Corporation, 
who  was  dangerously  attacked  with  appendicitis  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays,  was  able  to  be  out  of  his  room  for 
the  first  time  during  the  past  week. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Clark  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Fairmont,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  company  operates  mines  in  Clark 
district,  Harrison  County,  W.  Va.  Incorporators  are: 
Harry  B.  Clark,  John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  Kenna  Clark, 
Thomas  F.  Robey  and  Charles  H.  Waggoner. 

Recently  the  stockholders  of  the  Fairmont  Mining 
Machinery  Co.  elected  these  directors :  B.  A  Linder- 
man,  Chicago ;  O.  A.  Seyfert,  C.  D.  Robinson,  Walton 
Miller,  and  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  Fairmont,  and  V.  L. 
Highland,  Clarksburg.  Directors  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  elected  these  officers:  President,  B.  A.  Lin- 
derman,  Chicago ;  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  A.  O.  Seyfert;  treasurer,  Walton  Miller;  secre¬ 
tary,  L.  C.  England. 


A  WORD  FOR  BIG  BOSSES 


Old-Timers  Knew  the  Game  and  Achieved 
Results. 

Samuel  G.  Blythe,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  referred  in  interesting  vein 
to  the  passing  of  the  big  bosses,  referring  to 
Uuay,  Cameron,  Penrose  and  others  familiar  to 
the  Pennsylvania  business  community. 

The  subject  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
comment  relative  to  political  reform  and  regulation 
so  frequently  heard  nowadays.  As  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Philadelphia  banquet  on  Monday 
evening  stated,  when  the  production  and  sale  of 
coal  was  entirely  unregulated  it  sold  at  retail 
for  half  of  what  it  sells  now.  With  more  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  what  will  be  the  cost  in  the 
future? 

With  the  entry  of  a  new  type  of  political  control, 
the  government  of  the  country  by  various  cliques  or, 
as  the  new  phrase  has  it,  “blocs,”  instead  of’  by 
some  dominating  personality,  is  there  any  real 
improvement?  As  Mm.  Blythe,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  Washington  correspondents,  points 
out,  the  committees,  cliques  or  blocs  are  influenced 
by  small  but  noisy  minorities  and  groups  of  self- 
seekers,  whereas  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
big  bosses  of  the  past  shaped  their  own  course, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  swerve  them  therefrom. 

They  did  not  pose,  he  states.  They  were  not 
hypocrites,  assumed  no  air  of  sanctity  when 
nefarious,  and  made  few  excuses  when  caught. 
They  had,  however,  two  traits  that  present  day 
practitioners  have  not;  one  was  courage,  the  other 
was  ability.  They  had  humor,  adaptability  and 
accountability.  They  did  what  they  said  they 
would  do,  never  hid  behind  committees,  ran  the 
game  wide  open  and  took  toll  whenever  and 
wherever  they  considered  toll  was  due. 

And  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  them — they 
nominated  men  for  office  who,  in  most  instances, 
were  suited  for  the  office.  They  knew  better  than 
the  people  what  sort  of  men  should  be  selected. 
They  were  rabid  partisans,  he  writes,  but  they  did 
not  seek  to  gain  partisan  ends  under  the  guise 
of  sniveling  reform. 


J.  D.  Bellew,  superintendent  of  the  Cowan  Creek 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.’s  operations  at  Ice,  Ky.,  met  with  a 
very  serious  accident  in  connection  with  the  plant 
there  recently.  He  was  unconscious  for  nearly  24 
hours  and  was  hurried  to  a  hospital  at  Louisville,  but 
is  recovering  now  with  no  worse  injuries  than  a  frac¬ 
tured  shoulder-blade. 


Morgantown  Notes 


Mr.  Bates,  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
was  here  Tuesday. 

O.  W.  Rider,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Cleveland. 


J.  A.  Arbogast,  Heather  Run  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a 
business  trip  to  Akron,  O. 

Parker  Sniffen,  Lucky  Jack  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Marietta,  O. 


H.  B.  Stapleton,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  traveling  freight 
sgent,  P.  &  L.  E.,  was  in  Morgantown  Tuesday. 

Joseph  Keener,  of  the  Chaplin  Collieries  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Columbus,  O. 

B.  M.  Chaplin,  Chaplin  Collieries  Co.,  returned  on 
Monday  night  from  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

P.  H.  Ralston,  of  the  Seventh  Pool  Coal  Co., 
Masontown,  Pa.,  was  in  Morgantown  and  Fairmont 
last  week. 

\ 

B.  P.  Porter,  Cleveland,  who  is  interested  in  the 
famous  Bear  Mountain  coal  tract,  was  in  Morgan¬ 
town  recently. 

W.  H.  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co., 
has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the  Mon-Scott 
ruel  Co.  at  Morgantown. 

C.  D.  Junkins,  of  the  North  American  Fuel  Cor¬ 
poration,  Producers  Fuel  Co.  and  the  Monongahela 
Coal  Association,  spent  the  week-end  in  Pittsburgh. 

M.  H.  Jacobs,  assistant  general  coal  agent,  and  F. 
R.  Darby,  special  traffic  representative,  Western 
Maryland  Railway,  Pittsburgh,  were  in  Morgantown 
Tuesday. 


tj  .  „  ’  v..  a  c.  i_o. ;  U.  JJ.  Junkins, 

Producers  Fuel  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Davis,  Mon-Scott 
fiuel  Co.,  have  returned  from  a  week-end  trip  to 
Pittsburgh. 


M.  L.  Taylor,  O.  W.  Rider  and  Harry  C.  Owen 
of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  and  Edward  Bierer  of 
the  Schriver  Coal  Co.,  attended  the  recent  smoker 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

It  is  reported  in  this  section  that  the  Cambria  Coal 
Co.  has  secured  a  200,000-ton  contract  from  the  New 
York  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  through 
Pittsburgh  agents.  Rumors  have  the  price  paid  by 
the  New  Haven  for  all  of  its  contracts  let  in  the 
rairmont  region  as  $1.50. 


A  Fair,  Normal  Winter. 

While  the  month  of  February  ranged  somewhat 
above  normal,  we  think  it  must  be  apparent,  as 
one  looks  over  the  weather  record  of  the  winter 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  that  much  of  the  pessi¬ 
mistic  comment  relative  to  the  ill-fortune  of  the 
coal  man  was  somewhat  overdrawn.  December 
and  January  were  slightly  below  normal  and  on 
the  whole  the  winter  season  was  just  about  what 
the  experience  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  fifty 
years  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Material  originat¬ 
ing  in  certain  quarters  earlier  in  the  year  and 
circulated  by  certain  papers  was  largely  exag¬ 
gerated. 

We  have  never  had  the  succession  of  blizzards 
and  continuous  zero  weather  that  some  people 
represent  as  their  ideal  and,  in  fact,  their  ex¬ 
pectation  in  the  line  of  winter  weather.  After 
all,  is  it  possible  that  anyone  seriously  con¬ 
templates  such  a  winter  season  as  that  would 
signify  in  this  part  of  the  world?  Storms  have 
been  frequent  enough  to  make  hauling  somewhat 
difficult  at  times,  and  it  is  always  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  with  more  snow  and  more  frigid  weather 
the  extra  cost  of  retail  delivery  would  have  offset 
the  results  from  additional  sales. 

Referring  particularly  to  February,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  1885 
and  1890  to  find  the  low  and  high  temperature 
averages  for  that  month.  For  the  last  30  years 
or  so  the  February  weather  has  run  fairly  close 
to  normal,  this  being  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  case  of  certain  other  months. 
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SURPLUS  MINERS  NEEDED 

Refusal  of  Some  to  Work  Steadily  Makes  an 
Extra  Number  Necessary. 

The  Evening  World  of  this  city  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  letter  in  answer  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  advocating  a  guarantee  by  the  coal_  produc¬ 
ing  companies  of  a  certain  amount  of  steady 
work  throughout  the  year  for  a  certain  restricted 
number  of  mine  employes: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  World: 

Noting  your  editorial  relative  to  coal  miners’ 
wages,  with  its  allusion  to  excessive  number  of 
men  being  employed,  would  say  that  this  is  true 
enough,  but  the  remedy  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  mine  owners. 

As  you  say,  there  is  not  enough  work  to  keep 
all  the  miners  busy  all  the  time,  but  as  many 
coal  miners  do  not  want  to  work  all  the  time 
how  is  the  situation  to  be  remedied?  It  might 
be  possible  for  some  operating  companies  to 
guarantee  steady  employment,  but  who  can 
guarantee  that  the  miners  would  work  all  the 
time?  There  is  no  process  of  law  to  make  a  man 
work  against  his  will. 

You  refer  to  regularity  of  employment  and 
seniority  of  employment  and  lay-offs  making  rail¬ 
roading  a  popular  occupation,  but  quite  a  different 
idea  actuates  the  two  classes  of  men.  Every 
railroad  man  knows  what  would  happen  to  him 
if  he  made  a  practice  of  ignoring  the  call  boy  s 
summons  at  any  hour.  But  who  could  undertake 
to  call  the  coal  miners  to  work  with  any  assurance 
that  they  would  respond?  Moreover,  the  miners 
not  only  go  to  work  when  they  wish  but  they 
stop  when  they  wish.  There  is  no  other  line  o 
industry  in  which  a  similar  policy  of  working  as 
one  pleases  prevails. 

Operators  contend,  with  a  good  share  of  reason, 
that  working  conditions  must  be  fair  on  the  whole 
in  order  to  secure  and  hold  so  large  a  number 
of  men,  and  union  officials  are  by  no  means 
reluctant  to  have  a  large  working  force  m  the 
coal  fields  because  of  what  it  means  in  the  way 
of  union  membership  and  union  dues. 

Certainly  no  newspaper  office  could  undertake 
to  run  with  a  force  limited  to  actual  average  re¬ 
quirements  if  the  compositors  came  and  went  as 
they  pleased,  and  under  existing  conditions  the 
only  way  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  coal  for  the 
public  is  to  have  an  ample  number  of  men  avail¬ 
able  so  that  when  one  group  decides  to  take  a 
few  days  off  others  will  be  at  hand  to  take  their 
places  in  the  mines  and  assure  a  regular  flow 
of  tonnage.  R  w.  SAWARD> 

Editor,  Saward’s  Journal, 
No.  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

February  23,  1922. 

Coal  Mining  Appeals  to  Loafers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  letter  is  m 
entire  accord  with  a  statement  issued  a  few  days 
later  by  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association, 

reading  in  part  as  follows. 

“The  claim  of  mine  workers  to  greater  co 
sideration  on  account  of  the  seasonal  charac  el¬ 
and  short  year  of  the  industry,  is  largely,  f  not 
entirely  invalidated  by  their  own  established 
policies  and  practices.  The  large  excess  of  men 
nominally  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal  is  a 
basic  condition  not  justified  to  anything  like  e 
degree  claimed  by  the  admitted  variability  of  the 

coal  market  demand.  .  ,  , 

“It  is  occasioned  rather  by  the  unimped  d 
so  far  uncontrolled  privilege,  present  in  no  other 
industry,  for  men  to  voluntarily  work  a  few  days, 
then  lay  off  a  few  days,  taking  a  vacation 
fndYs  Ihey  please  aad  in  no  event  saer.fiee  d.rect 
connection  with  a  job  when  they  do  desire  to 

W“This  'peculiar  and  quite  universal  attitude  of 
coal  miners  with  respect  to  their  negtect  of  re- 
soonsibility  and  even  direct  obligation,  it  on  the 
pay-roll,  to  work  every  day  possible  and  when 
work  is  to  be  had  is  one  of  the  outstanding  char¬ 


acteristics  of  the  craft.  It  is  the  foundation  cause 
of  the  excess  number  of  men  attached  to  the  coal 
industry. 

“The  direct  cause  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  coal  industry  at 
this  time  is  due  to  the  large  wages  paid  to  the 
miners. 

“The  miner’s  occupation,  or  the  work  of  those 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  handling, 
transporting  and  preparing  coal,  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  require  that  they  be  set  apart  for 
special  consideration  or  put  in  a  special  class 
and  made  immune  from  doing  an  honest  day  s 
labor  at  a  rate  of  wage  comparable  with  other 
classes  of  unskilled  workmen. 

“The  physical  and  mental  equipment  as  well 
as  necessary  experience  and  the  method  of  acquir¬ 
ing  training  does  not  in  these  days  demand  for 
mine  loaders  as  well  as  day  men,  more  than  is 
required  from  the  fairly  efficient,  common,  manual 
labor  in  all  other  industries.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  highly  skilled  craft,  and  the  general  character 
of  mine  workmen  would  so  indicate.  ’ 


STANDARDIZING  COAL  SIZES 

Committee  of  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  Has  This  Work  in  Hand. 

A  standard  of  anthracite  sizes  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  jointly  by  two  members  of  Sub-Committee  IV 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  The 
members  having  this  work  in  hand  are  L.  C.  Frey, 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  John  McNally,  of  the  Fuel  Service  Co.,  New 
York. 

When  this  undertaking  is  finished,  they  will  take 
up  the  matter  of  standardization  of  bituminous  sizes, 
particularly  in  the  West. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  society’s 
Coal  Committee  decided  not  to  adopt  the  standard 
specification  form  of  coal  contract  that  had  been 
formulated  by  Sub-Committee  IV.  This  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  committee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  form,  but  reflects  the  view  that  the  society 
should  limit  its  functions  to  technical  matters  and 
not  place  its  endorsement  on  a  business  form  such 
as  a  coal  contract. 

However,  to  preserve  the  work  of  Sub-Committee 
IV,  and  also  in  order  that  a  complete  specification 
contract  form  may  be  available  to  those  interested 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  coal,  Hubb  Bell,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
society,  which  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  during 
the  last  week  of  June  This  will  result  in  the  con¬ 
tract  form  being  published  in  the  society’s  official 
records,  where  it  will  be  easily  accessible  to  those 
interested. 

For  the  present  the  work  of  Sub-Committee  IV 
will  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  standardization  of 
coal  sizes 


F.  G.  Humphrey  Retires  from  Citizens. 

Frederick  G.  Humphrey,  for  more  than  40  years 
identified  with  the  coal  business  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  has  severed  his  connections  with  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  had  been  secretary 
since  its  organization.  Although  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  Waterbury,  he  will  devote  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  to  the  business  of  the 
Tunnel  Coal  Co.,  of  Hartford,  of  which  he  is 

president  and  part  owner. . 

Mr  Humphrey  became  interested  in  the  latter 
company  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  he  and 
his  nephew  purchased  control  from  Governor 
Lake.  They  have  just  completed  a  new  and 
modernly  equipped  retail  plant.  . 

For  several  years  prior  to  1908  Mr.  Humphrey 
was.  active  in  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association,  serving  as  president  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  time. 

A  report  from  Pittsburgh  says  that  the  Pioneer 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  that  city  has  closed  a  54,000-ton 
coke  contract  with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  covering 
a  term  of  six  months. 


FUTURE  OF  EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  Scott  Believes  It  Will  Increase  but  Will 
Be  in  Few  Hands. 

A  recent  special  edition  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Her¬ 
ald  contains  an  article  on  American  coals  by  A. 
Scott,  resident  manager  of  the  Warren  Export  Gnu 
Co.,  of  New  York.  The  principal  object  of  the 
article,  it  is  stated,  is  to  give  foreign  buyers  an  idea 
of  what  coal  exporters  in  the  United  States  have  to 
offer,  and  Mr.  Scott  covers  the  ground  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  manner. 

He  describes  the  characteristics  of  various  grades 
of  coal,  their  analyses,  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
adapted,  etc.,  and  gives  some  details  regarding  pro¬ 
duction,  railroad  and  port  facilities  and  other  feat¬ 
ures.  The  article  should  do  much  to  acquaint  South 
American  buyers  with  the  merits  of  our  coal  and 
the  ability  of  exporters  to  take  care  of  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers.  ,  , 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  American  export  trade 

Mr.  Scott  says:  .  ,  .  , 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  America  needed  tne 
1921  relapse  in  her  export  trade  in  order  to  awaken 
her  fighting  spirit  and  also  purge  herself  of  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  ‘fly-by-night’  concerns  which  sprang  up 
during  the  war  suddenly,  and  which  have  come  to 
grief  just  as  suddenly. 

Trade  Becoming  Concentrated. 

“The  number  of  concerns  in  the  export  coal  trade 
has  already  dwindled  away  very  considerably,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  only  a  small  number  of 
highly  respectable  and  financially  responsible  houses 
are  left,  the  same  as  in  England,  where  this  business 
is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  about  a  dozen  old- 
established  firms. 

“The  reason  for  this  is  quite  natural.  The  reliable 
houses  which  carry  on  an  export  coal  business  do  it 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  exporters  of  cargo  lots  of 
grain  in  the  .River  Plate,  coffee  in  Brazil,  or  iron 
ore  from  Norway,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit,  in  which  the  speculator  sees  nothing 
interesting. 

“America  having  such  a  large  output  of  coal  must 
necessarily  look  for  a  foreign  outlet,  and  if  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  a  fair  share  of  the  export  market  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  price,  she  can  be  confidently 
relied  on  so  to  adjust  the  various  cost  elements  as 
to  enable  American  coal  to  compete  on  a  strong, 
competitive  basis. 

“It  frequently  takes  the  United  States  some  time 
to  get  started,  but  her  international  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  history  proves  that  she  has  never  failed  to 
get  what  she  goes  after.” 

P.  R.  R.  Preparing  for  Strike. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  9.— Not  to  be  caught  with 
a  short  supply  of  coal  when  the  miners  go  on  strike 
April  1st,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  placing  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  of  bituminous  in  ground  storage  at 
various  points  along  the  system. 

One  of  the  places  selected  on  the  Philadelphia 
Division  is  the  Marietta  storage  yard,  which  was  the 
scene  of  much  activity  during  the  world  war,  when 
export  goods  were  hauled  there,  unloaded  from  cars 
and  stored. 

The  scenes  in  this  same  y»rd  today  are  quite  or 
nearly  as  active  as  in  war  time.  Four  shifting  crews 
are  at  work  and  hundreds  of  men  are  engaged 
shoveling  coal  from  cars  to  the  ground. 

The  order  calls  for  2,000  cars  of  coal  to  be  stored 
in  the  Marietta  yard.  The  capacity  of  the  cars  range 
from  55  to  70  tons  each.  This  will  mean  a  total  of 
about  125,000  tons.  The  coal  will  be  reloaded  and 
shipped  to  various  points  along  the  division  as  it  is 
needed. 


The  steamer  “Bradford  E.  Jones,”  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Co.  fleet,  which  was  en  route  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Portland,  Me.,  with  2,600  tons  of  coal 
and  had  been  reported  missing  for  over  three 
weeks,  was  heard  from  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands.  The  vessel  had  been  blown  out  of  her 
way  by  storms  and  suffered  some  damage  to  spars 
and  deck. 
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Retail  Conditions  in  Various  Cities. 


Dealers  1  ell  of  Present  Situation  and  What  They  Think  of  the  Spring  Outlook — 
All  Agree  on  Need  of  Lower  Prices  for  Anthracite. 


The  following  letters  regarding  retail  conditions 
were  written  by  leading  dealers  in  the  cities  named 
in  response  to  a  request  for  information: 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  retail  market  in  this  city  has  been  in  keeping 
with  the  winter.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  a  very 
open  winter,  the  demand  has  been  very  slow.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  when  spring  comes  there  will  be 
very  little  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  the 
attitude  of  the  buyers  being  to  buy  from  hand  to 
mouth,  thinking  that  railroad  rates  will  be  reduced 
as  well  as  mining  rates.  There  are  a  few  people 
who  are  buying  for  the  future. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  coal  business  in  Rochester  is  quiet.  A  large 
number  of  people  are  using  substitutes  for  anthracite, 
or  going  without  it  entirely,  and  this  condition  will 
continue  until  the  price  of  anthracite  recedes  from 
its  present  lofty  heights.  One  has  only  to '  take  a 
train  in  any  direction  to  see  piles  of  wood  stacked 
up  everywhere,  on  every  hand,  in  quantities  unheard 
of  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  this  condition 
cannot  help  having  a  decided  effect  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  anthracite. 

Farmers  are  cutting  wood  and  drawing  it  into  cities, 
towns  and  villages  in  noticeable  quantities,  where 
it  has  not  been  done  before  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more.  People  are  not  going  to  continue  paying 
present  prices  for  anthracite  when  they  can  find 
substitutes  (even  though  the  substitutes  be  unsatis¬ 
factory)  at  a  lesser  cost,  and  everybody  connected 
with  the  anthracite  industry  from  first  to  last  will 
continue  to  feel  a  decided  shrinkage  in  business  until 
conditions  are  materially  changed. 

Unemployment  is  on  every  hand,  which  prevents 
dealers  benefiting  from  the  snappy  weather  we  oc¬ 
casionally  have.  A  little  improvement  is  of  course 
noticeable  when  weather  conditions  are  favorable, 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  snap  or  pep  to  the  trade 
no  matter  what  the  weather  is. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  trade  in  our  city  and 
vicinity  differs  little,  perhaps,  from  that  of  other 
sections.  A  fairly  favorable  winter  for  the  consumer 
has  naturally  caused  the  dealers  to  be  but  moderately 
busy  in  a  general  way  up  to  this  writing. 

Coal  had  come  to  this  market  in  quantities  this 
winter  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  shortage 
of  stove  or  nut  size,  but  not  to  cause  any  hardship 
to  the  consumer,  only  an  annoyance  to  the  dealer. 

The  question  of  taking  care  of  the  consumers  of 
our  city,  in  the  event  of  a  strike  April  1st,  has  been 
given  much  thought  by  members  of  our  association. 
The  daily  papers  are  continually  publishing'  news 
items  of  the  doings  of  the  miners’  union  and  the 
operators,  but  the  public  seem  to  be  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  dealers  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
matter  without  them. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  association  held  recently  the 
question  of  informing  the  consuming  public  through 
the  newspapers  was  taken  up.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  present  that,  inasmuch  as  the  public 
look  to  the  dealers  for  their  supplies,  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  correct  statement  of  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  coal  market,  and  in  turn  are  expected 
to  give  their  whole-hearted  co-operation,  which  is 
essential  to  a  reasonable  distribution  of  this  com¬ 
modity  for  the  period  ending  with  June  1st,  thereby 
preventing  any  unnecessary  hardship. 

The  ct  mmittee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter  formulated  an  article  that  appeared  in  our 
papers  beginning  February  25th.  The  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  the  article  will  do  much  to  allay 
the  fears  of  many  who  are  anxious  to  know  what 
to  do. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  proprietor  of  a  retail  yard  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  writes : 

The  yards  here  are  fairly  well  stocked— I  should 
think  at  least  a  two  months’  supply  unless  we  have 
very  severe  weather  in  March. 

There  has  been  a  campaign  here  to  introduce  coke, 
but  with  how  much  success,  I  do  not  know. 

It  seems  to  be  the  thought  that  we  will  have  a 
coal  strike  on  April  1st.  Most  of  the  people  whom 
I  talk  to  do  not  believe  that  a  coal  strike  at  this 
time  would  be  a  success.  With  millions  of  people 
in  our  country  out  of  work  and  drawing  from  their 
savings  of  a  lifetime  to  live,  they  ask  the  question : 
“Do  the  coal  miners  want  blood  money?  How  can 
they  ask  for  an  advance  in  pay  and  for  shorter  hours 
in  the  production  of  a  necessary  commodity?” 

It  would  seem  that  a  coal  strike  at  this  time  would 
be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  consumers  as  an 
act  against  their  comfort,  welfare  and  happiness. 

^  There  is  a  campaign  by  the  Connecticut  Tidewater 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  for  all  of  the  tidewater 
dealers  to  inspect  boats  of  coal  when  arriving  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  sealed,  as  it  is  thought 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  thieving  done  on  cargoes 
coming  up  the  Sound. 

We  have  distributed  here  in  Bridgeport  a  good 
many  copies  of  a  bulletin  called  Anthracite,  furnished 
us  for  distribution  by  the  General  Policies  Committee 
of  Anthracite  Operators.  The  pamphlets  are  very 
interesting,  and  I  believe,  contain  the  best  information 
that  has  been  furnished  to  the  consumers  of  anthracite. 

They  put  the  facts  and  figures  before  the  man  who 
burns  the  coal  and  pays  the  bill,  and  he  can  see  why 
the  filling  of  his  coal  bin  costs  a  lot  of  money,  he  can 
see  that  the  operator  and  dealer  only  get  a  little 
pinch  of  his  dollars  as  compared  with  the  miners’ 
share  and  the  transportation  share  of  the  dollars 
that  he  pays  for  his  coal. 

I  believe  the  best  policy  is  to  always  tell  the  public 
the  truth,  and  they  will  then  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Coal  conditions  in  Albany  are  about  the  same  as 
human  nature— the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
1  he  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Association  could  be  headed  “Albany,  N.  Y.,” 
and  scarce  a  word  of  change  would  be  necessary. 

We  have  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  our  usual  tonnage, 
but  with  it  has  come  the  usual  concomitants  of 
over-supply  of  both  coal  and  the  distributors.  The 
overweening  anxiety  to  move  tonnage,  the  eager  am¬ 
bition  to  become  large  factors  in  the  trade,  the 
influx  of  new  dealers  with  over-solicitation  of  pos¬ 
sible  customers— all  of  these  have  conspired  to  make 
the  local  coal  man’s  lot,  like  the  policeman  in  the 
old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  “not  a  happy  one.” 

The  current  idea  is  to  have  about  six  weeks’ 
supply  on  hand  as  against  the  evil  day  of  April  1st 
next.  The  customer  has  thus  far  exhibited  only  the 
mildest  sort  of  interest  in  a  coal  strike.  Albany  has 
never  suffered  in  the  past  and  no  one  expects  any¬ 
thing  to  happen  in  the  future  that  will  cause  dis¬ 
comfort. 

We  have  about  50  coal  distributors  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  115,000.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen  plants 
with  track  connections,  the  larger  number  drawing 
from  cars  placed  on  team  tracks  and  between  times 
patronizing  the  pockets  of  the  two  wholesale  interests. 
These  latter  are  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
business  themselves.  This  makes  a  very  difficult 
situation  and  is  a  cause  of  constant  irritation  and 
dissatisfaction. 

Large  and  expensive  pockets  have  been  erected  by 
the  D.  &  H.  and  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  natural  and  very  eager  desire  to 
make  the  pockets  pay”  have  led  to  the  large  increase 
of  small  distributors,  whose  requirements  to  become 
a  Coal  Merchant  are  a  horse  and  wagon  and  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  coal. 


But  many  of  the  coal  man’s  troubles  will  disappear 
when  demand  overtakes  supply.  Then  he  will  sit 
on  a  throne  again  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

In  Kankakee. 

The  matter  of  snow  bird  tonnage  is  quite  a  factor 
in  some  western  cities  and  towns,  but  frequently 
there  is  no  very  definite  information  with  regard 
to  volume  thereof.  As  in  the  case  of  cut-rate  car¬ 
goes  and  other  such  features,  there  is  sometimes  a 
degree  of  exaggeration  as  to  amount  involved. 

A  dealer  in  Kankakee,  Ill.,  is  able  to  give  us  an 
estimate  as  to  amount  of  tonnage  in  that  city  and 
puts  it  at  125  cars  in  the  past  year.  He  adds  that 
the  source  of  supply  was  easily  earned  and  any¬ 
body  could  buy  a  car  of  coal,  thus  reducing  the 
dealers’  tonnage  materially. 

At  present  dealers  there  are  getting  $2.58  above 
cost  on  track  as  the  retail  price  of  the  two  best 
sellers  in  the  line  of  Illinois  lump.  On  anthracite 
stove  the  margin  is  $2.48  and  on  chestnut  $2.77.  Cost 
of  delivery  based  on  very  moderate  salary  for  pro¬ 
prietor  is  about  $2.25. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

This  city  has  been  more  fortunate  than  most  New 
England  cities  in  regard  to  employment  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  demand  for  coal  therefore  has 
been  steady  throughout  the  year,  and  while  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  bituminous  coal  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  average  consumption,  the  use  of  anthracite 
has  not  been  restricted  and  full  tonnage  has  been  re¬ 
quired. 

Owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  bituminous  coal  from 
the  southern  fields,  very  little  all-rail  bituminous  has 
been  shipped  into  this  market  this  year.  While  the 
quality  of  anthracite  has  improved,  yet  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  even  from  some  of  the  most  dependable  col¬ 
lieries,  has  not  been  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

We  find  a  growing  demand  for  chestnut  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  new  sizes  will 
prove  to  be  a  benefit  both  to  dealers  and  consumers. 
More  briquets  have  been  used  than  ever  before  and 
the  surplus  of  coke  manufactured  in  Boston,  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Pawtucket,  has  caused  keen  competition 
for  business.  Coke  is  now  selling  for  $3.00  per  ton 
less  than  chestnut  coal.  This  is  naturally  causing 
some  change  from  the  use  of  anthracite  to  coke. 

The  stock  of  anthracite  in  dealers’  yards  is  just 
about  normal.  It  is  the  intention  of  dealers  to  keep 
the  customers  as  well  informed  as  possible  of  the 
conditions  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  needs  during  the  present  coal-burning 
season.  No  one  is  advocating  buying  coal  ahead  for 
use  in  the  fall,  as  we  feel  reasonably  sure  of  les¬ 
sened  freight  rates  and  hopeful  for  lower  mine  costs. 
Nearly  all  industries  have  reduced  wages  and  the 
consuming  public  feel  that  the  price  of  coal  should 
be  reduced  in  corresponding  degree. 

We  believe  there  is  very  little  sentiment  indeed 
favoring  the  demands  of  miners  for  higher  wages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  is  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  mining  coal  should  be 
materially  reduced.  It  is  the  intention  of  most  of 
the  coal  dealers  here  to  carry  small  stocks  of  coal 
into  the  spring. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

The  coal  business,  looking  at  it  from  our  stand¬ 
point  both  in  anthracite  and  bituminous,  has  been 
of  normal  volume,  but  there  has  been  practically  no 
independent  coal  shipped  in  from  outside  sources 
during  the  winter  months.  We  ourselves  will  carry 
over  into  April  about  one  month’s  supply  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous. 

We  feel,  in  regard  to  the  wages,  that  perhaps  the 
actual  miner  underground  is  not  receiving  too  much 
wage;  but  from  him  on  up  to  the  top  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  much  overhead,  which  will  be  regulated 
without  a  doubt  during  the  coming  settlement,  as  the 
public  will  not  stand  for  the  present  price  of  an¬ 
thracite. 

There  have  been  a  few  cars  of  pressed  coal  dust 
bricks  sold  in  our  city,  but  so  far  the  people  have 
been  willing  to  wait  for  the  new  prices,  hoping  they 
can  continue  to  use  anthracite  coal. 

If  prices  are  not  reduced  we  believe  there  will  be 
somewhat  of  a  shift  to  substitutes  in  another  year. 
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General  Notes 


P.  H.  Henry,  president  of  the  Kentenia  Coal 
Co.,  was  here  from  Cincinnati  this  week. 

W.  H.  Cunningham,  of  the  Gano  Moore  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  left  Thursday  on  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
West. 

J.  H.  Davison,  president  of  the  Copen  Gas 
Coal  Mines,  Inc.,  11  Water  street,  returned  on 
Thursday  from  a  Southern  trip. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Tebbe,  for  the  past  ten  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  local  trade,  has  joined  the  sales 
organization  of  the  Bituminous  Fuel  Corp. 

The  C.  G.  Blake  Co.  will  move  about  April  1st 
from  26  Beaver  street  to  No.  1  Broadway,  occupy¬ 
ing  space  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  eleventh 

floor. 

W.  L.  Hawkins,  formerly  with  Peale,  Peacock  & 
Kerr,  who  took  up  other  business  activities  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  number  of  years  ago,  has  now  returned  to 
New  York. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter  have  opened  a  New  Haven 
office,  in  charge  of  Harry  W.  Hitchcock,  well  known 
to  the  trade  in  that  territory.  His  temporary  address 
will  be  459  Ellsworth  avenue. 

H.  F.  Corwin,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Trust  Co.,  will  address  the  members  of 
the  Coal  Club  at  their  luncheon  next  Wednesday. 
His  topic  will  be  credits. 

J.  J.  Hobbs,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  and  L.  H. 
Rowe  of  165  Broadway,  will  sail  for  Liverpool 
in  a  few  days.  They  plan  to  spend  several  months 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
of  Kansas  City,  shows  earnings  of  $164,341  for  1921, 
including  income  from  a  subsidiary  lumber  company 
This  compares  with  total  net  earnings  of  $l,/zy,o/‘+ 
of  the  previous  year. 

Bids  for  furnishing  2,000  tons  of  Pocahontas  or 
New  River  mine-run  coal,  for  delivery  at  Camp 
■  Eustis,  Va.,  will  be  opened  on  March  14th  at  the 
Quartermaster  Supply  Office  in  Brooklyn.  Shipment 
during  the  last  half  of  March  is  desired. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  will  establish  a  publicity  bureau  at  Hazleton, 
Pa  in  order  to  have  a  means  to  answer  the  operators 
publicity  bureau,  during  the  forthcoming  period  of 
negotiation.  Here  is  another  evidence  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  publicity. 

In  1919  a  certain  tract  of  anthracite  coal  land  in 
Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  was  officially  valued  at 
$100  000  for  taxation  purposes.  The  owner  of  the 
property  in  question  is  now  advertising  the  P«J®^ 
in  one  of  the  local  papers  and  states  that  no  bid  for 
$55,000  or  over  will  be  rejected. 

William  A.  Webb,  president  of  the  Empire  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  sailed  from  New  YorJ 
last  Saturday  on  the  steamship  Manargo  for  Nassau, 
Bah^a  Islands,  where  he  will  spend  the  next  few 
weeks.  After  leaving  Nassau  he  will  proceed  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  motor  north  from  that  point. 

According  to  a  report  just  made  public,  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  steamers  used  16,899,000  barrels  o  ue 
oil  in  1921,  as  against  8,657,000  barrels  in  19  . 
sumption  records  for  1920,  however,  do  not  mdude 
mil  mirrhased  direct  by  managing  agents.  The  J^avy 
^  approximate5!,  7,200,000  barrels  of  fuel  o. 
in  1921,  compared  with  6,714,000  barrels  tie  >ear 

before.  8  .  .  ,  . 

The  Houston  Coal  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  amend- 
ment  to  its  petition  seeking  to  recover  _  from  the 
Government  $314,000  alleged  to  be  due  it  for.  coal 
requisition  by  the  Navy  in  1920,  claims  that  ,t  signed 
acceptances  of  the  fixed  price  under  threats  of  of- 
K  of  the  Navy  that  unless  receipts  were  signed 
the  company  would  be  barred  from  receiving  money 
due  from  the  Government. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  anthracite  region 
have  engaged  Peter  B.  Sheridan,  an  architect  of 
Hazeltoffi  to  draw  plans  for  the  $75,^  -nument  to 
be  erected  in  Scranton  in  memory  of  the  late  jonn 
Mitchell,  former  president  of  the  miners  union.  r. 
Sheridan  was  employed  as  a  breaker  boy  at  an  an¬ 


thracite  colliery  during  the  Big  Strike  of  1902,  when 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  will  probably  be  held  in  Ohio 
—Cleveland  or  Cincinnati.  It  was  planned  at  first 
to  have  it  at  an  eastern  point,  convenient  of  access 
to  the  anthracite  mines,  but  with  the  strike-  prospects 
becoming  more  threatening  all  the  time  and  the 
probability  of  the  region  going  on  a  war  footing,  so 
that  visitors  would  not  be  welcome,  a  middle  western 
point  is  most  in  favor  at  the  present  time. 

The  bituminous  strike  which  is  looked  for  next 
month  will  probably  involve  miners  in  both  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  sections  of  Canada.  A  recent  con¬ 
vention  between  operators  and  miners  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  failed  to  result  in  an  agreement 
being  reached,  and  the  men  threatened  to  cease  work 
on  April  1st.  In  Nova  Scotia  a  strike  is  in  prospect 
because  the  miners  are  dissatisfied  with  the  com¬ 
promise  wage  offer  made  by  the  largest  producing 
interest  there. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  of  the  tonnage  mined 
82  pounds  out  of  2,000  pounds  are  required  to  move 
the  coal  to  market.  This,  of  course,  is  based  on  a 
generalization  covering  the  entire  country,  long  hauls 
and  short  hauls,  and  many  of  other  details  all  aggre¬ 
gated  together.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  put  in  a 
little  more  definite  form  the  old  saying  that  it  takes 
coal  to  haul  coal,”'  and  illustrates  that  any  increase  in 
tonnage  demand  means  greater  use  of  coal  by  the 
railroads.  Something  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  output,  it  will  be  seen,  is  used  for  coal  hauling. 

With  Burns  Brothers’  stock  selling  at  nearly  the 
same  basis  as  Union  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific, 
two  other  10  per  cent  securities,  and  issues,  more¬ 
over,  well  tested  by  time,  some  have  thought  that 
the  profits  of  the  coal  trade,  sometimes  a  matter  of 
jest  or  more  serious  comment,  were  well  recognized 
by  the  investing  public,  but  apparently  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  authorities  thought  there  was  something  else 
back  of  it  all,  and  have  called  for  a  statement  of 
purchases  and  sales  by  all  members  concerned.  It 
is  thought,  in  trade  circles,  that  a  speculative  member 
of '  the  fraternity  who  has  figured  in  some  large 
transactions  has  probably  had  something  to  do  with 
recent  developments. 


WANTED 

POSITION  as  manager  or  assistant  for  re- 
*  tail  coal  yard,  executive  knowledge,  more 
than  twenty  years’  experience  in  wholesale 
and  retail  business.  Best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  “Box  3M,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

COAL  MINES  FOR  SALE 

LOCATED  in  Butler  and  Clarion  Coun¬ 
ties.  Short  freight  rates  to  Great 
Lakes,  Northern  New  York,  New  England 
and  Canada.  Present  daily  capacity  400 
tons,  which  can  be  doubled.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  half  original  investment. 

Address.  Receiver,  390  Ellicott  Square, 

Buffalo,  N-  Y. 


Enter  the  Villain! 

According  to  one  report  that  has  appeared  in  print 
this  week,  British  exporters  are  hatching  a  dark  and 
bloody  plot  to  discredit  American  coal  interests  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  buyers.  They  are  said  to  be 
withdrawing  from  certain  foreign  markets,  allowing 
American  companies  to  enter  them  and  to  contract 
for  coal  they  will  be  unable  to  ship  in  the  event  of 
of  a  strike.  ’  Why  the  Welsh  shippers  should  plan  a 
coup  of  this  kind  when  they  already  control  the 
markets  in  question  is  not  explained. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.  ~| 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  eac  1 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


WANTED 

1VJEW  YORK  company  with  large  ton- 
1^  nage  of  bituminous  wants  salesman 
who  can  command  reasonable  amount  of 
business.  Young  man  familiar  with 
both  tidewater  and  line  trade  and  who 
also  understands  anthracite.  This  posi¬ 
tion  has  excellent  possibilities  for  the 
right  man.  Address  “Box  2M,”  care  of 

Saward’s  Journal.  _ 

^WANTTXT 

STORE  MANAGER — Experienced  man 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  General 
Store  located  in  central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  mining  town.  Reference  and 
detailed  experience  required.  Address 
“Box  1M,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  set  plain  grate  bars  72"  wide  60"  long. 

Shipping  weight  1,500  lbs.  Located  at 
Flushing,  Ohio.  Kennon  Coal  &  Mining  Co., 
825  National  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

VALUABLE  COAL  LAND  FOR  SALE 

THE  undersigned  will  sell  at  public  sale 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  Hotel,  Potts- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  at  11:30  o’clock  A.  M., 
on  Friday,  March  24,  1922,  all  of  its  right, 
title  and  interest  in  the  tract  of  coal  land 
known  by  the  warrantee  name  of  “Chris¬ 
topher  Dim”  situated  in  Mahanoy  Town¬ 
ship,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  con¬ 
taining  originally  400  acres  more  or  less 
conveyed  by  Joseph  Jeanes  to  Isaiah  'V . 
Williamson',  deceased,  by  deed  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1850,  recorded  in  Schuylkill 

County,  Pennsylvania,  in  D.  B.  No.  33,  p. 
553,  March  5,  1850,  out  of  which  44  3/10 
acres  have  been  conveyed  together  with  a 
pipe  line  from  a  small  reservoir  located  on 
a  portion  of  the  tract  conveyed  by  the  un¬ 
dersigned  to  the  Borough  of  Mahanoy  City 
by  deed  dated  September  27 ,  1893,  recorded 
D.  B.  240,  p.  158. 

THE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  IN  THE  TRI¬ 
ENNIAL  ASSESSMENT  FOR  1919, 
SITTING  AS  A  BOARD  OF  REVISION 
ASSESSED  THIS  TRACT  AS  FOL¬ 
LOWS:  Coal  384  7/100— rate  per  acre 

$260 — 1  house  $230 — value  of  land  $100,25-. 
~A  deed  for  all  of  the  right,  title  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  undersigned  in  the  said  tract 
will  be  delivered  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder  who  bids  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
Fifty-five  thousand  dollars  ($55,000.00). 

Terms:  Twenty  per  cent  cash  when  prop¬ 
erty  is  struck  down,  balance  within  30  days 
on  tender  of  deed. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to:  1  he 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurances  on 
Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  Administra¬ 
tor  d.  b.  n.  c.  t.  a.,  under  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  I.  V.  Williamson,  deceased, 
517  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  or: 

Geo.  M.  Roads, 
Attorney, 

116  South  Centre  St., 
Pottsville,  Pa. 


NON-UNION  MINE — CLEARFIELD  RATES 

P.  R.  R.  shipments— B.  &  S.,  B.  R.  & P.  and  N.  //V 
connections  nearby.  85  acres-5  worked  out-2  open- 
in  cs— averages  36"  Medium  Volatile  Freeport,  no 
parting,  pick  mining,  coal  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  $1.15  to 
$1.35.  Can  contract  $2.00-$2.25.  5-3  and  4-6  ,?OTP 

houses.  Well  equipped.  Price  $30,000,  1/3  down,  bal- 
ance  in  2  equal  annual  payments. 

£  F\  HAYES,  JR.,  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Districts — Output 


FIRST 


Company 


Mt. 


Carbondale  CM. 


Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co. 


Scranton  Anth. 
Total  .... 


Address 

1919 

1920 

1921 

.Scranton  . 

503,980 

412,678 

554,673 

•  Scranton  . 

. .  439,690 

404,353 

431,215 

.Scranton  . 

270,846 

110,048 

i. Scranton  . 

274,048 

226,731 

238,216 

..Scranton  . 

239,460 

191,700 

232,480 

.Peckville  . 

219,611 

275,971 

285,848 

.  Lopez  . 

209,209 

109,792 

..Scranton  . 

133,030 

176,623 

37,877 

.  Carbondale  .... 

130,185 

152,089 

104,823 

..Scranton  . 

23,702 

72,615 

20,608 

.  Carbondale  .... 

18,823 

18,662 

25,561 

.Scranton  . 

13,048 

10,000 

1,086 

.Peckville  . 

6,270 

19,260 

9,310 

•  Pittston  . 

12,037 

1,400 

.  Scranton  . 

2,685 

10,000 

8,368 

.  Scranton  . 

247,100 

.  Scranton  . 

17,036 

.  2,501,293 

2,494,352 

2,435,441 

SIXTH 

.Dunmore  . 

.  1,236,436 

1,267  847 

1,542.895 

.  Scranton  . 

, .  *874,843 

*792,947 

939,870 

.Scranton  . 

845,341 

773,461 

954,832 

.Scranton  . 

306,739 

266,582 

232.529 

.Scranton  . 

119,443 

119,837 

7,761 

Mt.  Jessup  . 

82,440 

164,047 

151,889 

Carbondale  . 

67,053 

60,671 

38,073 

.Dunmore  . 

50,258 

62,292 

57,869 

.Scranton  . 

38,170 

50,871 

66,804 

Dunmore  . 

29,170 

30,671 

21.304 

Scranton  . 

8,649 

8,333 

8.737 

Scranton  . 

7,541 

10,229 

.  3,681,128 

3,605,100 

4,032,793 

*D.,  I-  &  W.  KR.  Co. 

EIGHTH 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  2,912,161 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . Scranton  .  769,653 

Hudson  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  288,340 

Quinn  Coal  Co . . Scranton  .  50,000 

Total  .  4,020,154 

THIRTEENTH 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . Scranton  . *2,169,662 

Lehigh  &  Ws.-B.  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  .  1,052,968 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  .  439  057 

Pittston  CM  Co . Pittston  . 

George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  .... 

West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co . Philadelphia  . 

Total  .  3,962,175 

*D„  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

FIFTEENTH 

Jeddo  Highland  Coal  Co . Jeddo  .  1,786,193  1,247,133  1,128,014 

Loxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . Wilkes-Barre  .  1.124.653  1  078707  i 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  .... 

Pardee  Bros.  Co.,  Inc... . Lattimer  . 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co . Hazleton  . 

Wentz  Co . Hazleton  . 


129,275 

91,963 

76,383 


2,313,458 

648,449 

242,143 

26,313 

3,230,363 

*2351,291 

1,005,685 

469,543 

145,267 

114,483 

122,600 

4,213,669 


2,665,153 

677,685 

315,436 

8.188 

3,666,462 

2,657.312 

1,284,939 

510,800 

134.445 

98,285 

32,721 

4,718,503 


East  Point  Coal  Co . Scranton 

Wolf  Collieries  Co . Wilkes-Barre 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co . Sandv  Run 

Total  . 


574,886 

565,477 

600,468 

589,063 

668,823 

574,804 

166,217 

186,005 

145,122 

85,246 

50,016 

106,083 

7,647 

118,762 

33  281 

50.750 

14,453 

53,251 

35,928 

10.358 

36.495 

70,071 

.  4,473,263  3,982,548  3,803,080 

SEVENTEENTH 

Lansford  .  2,802,609  3,817,895  3,251 ,922 

EIGHTEENTH 

Phil*.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.. .Pottsville  .  1,369,172 


Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 


Thouron  Coal  Co. 


.Lansford  . 

.Wilkes-Barre  .... 

.New  Boston  . 

.  Maryd  . 

•  St.  Clair  . 

.  Philadelphia  . 

.  Tamaqua  . 

•  Pottsville  . 

.  449,896 

.  410,340 

.  301,982 

.  283,522 

.  209,949 

179,198 
69,845 

474,596 
340,656 
295  399 
222,345 
268,168 
247,233 
81,045 

.  Tuscarora  . 

39,319 

52,827 

Pottsville  . 

13,629 

26,005 

3,396,888 

2,820,065 

NINETEENTH 

Pottsville  . 

1,082,453 

1,166,979 

Wilkes-Barre  _ 

376,243 

348,568 

1,460,861 

426,054 

404.759 

259,960 

277,091 

265,811 

174,554 

41,799 

28,802 

13,544 

52,177 

25,246 

3,430,658 

1,115,596 

622,434 


Company  Address 

Buck  Run  Coal  Co . Minersville 

Darkwater  Coal  Co . Minersville 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co . Minersville 

York  Farm  Coal  Co . 

Gardner  Coal  Co . 

Inter-City  Fuel  Co . New  York 

Sherman  Coal  Co . Pottsville 

Black  Heath  Coal  Co. ..... .Minersville 

Butcher  Creek  Coal  Co . St.  Clair 


TWENTIETH 


TWENTY-SECOND 


Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Co . Pottsville 

Midvalley  Coal  Co . Wilburton  ... 


Total 


TWENTY-FIFTH 


Susquehanna  Collieries  Co... 
Total  . 


Bituminous  Districts. 


SECOND 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg  . . . 

Hostetter-Connells  Coke  Co.. .  Scottdale  ...!. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . Scottdale  . 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co...Wilpen 
Latrobe-Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co.. Greensburg 

New  Alexandria  Coke  Co . Greensburg 

Ramsey  Coal  Co.,  Idc . Ligonier 

Westmore.-Connells.  C.&C.Co. Ligonier  _ .  . 

Ligonier  Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co. Ligonier 

Saxman  C.  &  C.  Co . Latrobe 

Donohoe  Coke  Co . Greensburg  . . . 

Greens. -Connells.  C.  &.  C.  Co. Ligonier . 

Atlantic  Crushed  Coke  Co.. ..  Greensburg 
Mt.  Pleasant  By-Pro.  Coal  Co.Greensburg  . . . 

Vogele  Coal  Co . Ligonier 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co . Ligonier  . 

Scger  Bros.  Coal  Co . Millwood  . 

Oakville  C.  &  C.  Co . Latrobe  . 

Ridge  Coal  Co . Latrobe  . 

Westmoreland  Mg.  Co . 

Whyel  Coke  Co . Uniontown  . 

City  Coal  Co . Latrobe  . 

Barnett  Coal  Co . ,Latrobe  . 

Small  operators  . 

Total  . . 


TENTH 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Co . Cresson  . 

Sonman  Shaft  Coal  Co . Sonman 

Shoemaker  CM.  Co . Philadelphia  .’ .' 

C.  A.  Hughes  &  Co . Altoona  . 

Portage  CM.  Co . St.  Benedict  ..." 

Forge  CM.  Co . Philadelphia  . 

Miller  Coal  Co . .  .Portage  .... 

Inland  Coal  Co . Greensburg  . 

Beachley  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . 

Taylor  &  McCoy  C.  &  C.  Co. .  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Hughes . Altoona  . .  ’ 

Glen  White  C.  &  L.  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.  Piper  &  Co . Philadelphia  ...... 

George  Pearce  &  Sons,  Inc _ Johnstown 

Russet  Coal  Co . Altoona  . 

Lilly  Coal  Co . Altoona  . 

Sonman  Run  Coal  Co . Philadelphia  ...... 

Thermal  Smokeless  . Johnstown 

Bradley  Mine  Coal  Co . Altoona 

Pencker  Coal  Co . Baltimore,  Md.... 

Bear  Rock  Coal  Co . Lilly 

Plymouth  C.  M.  Co . Philadelphia  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  .  ^ 


1919 

1920 

1921 

215,372 

216,659 

278,673 

180,755 

188,931 

173,822 

160,251 

176,475 

29,794 

% 

15,312 

53,483 

9,912 

24,334 

23,148 

10,100 

8,825 

5,043 

10,S92 

2,363,440 

2,452,008 

2,479,992 

2,448,327 

2,552,611 

2,383,126 

522,908 

554,398 

538,268 

2,971,235 

3,107,009 

2,921,394 

1,922,208 

1,985,448 

1,998,731 

827,728 

919,148 

978,668 

338,217 

416,379 

383,695 

273,913 

235,922 

364,536 

221,178 

242,376 

262,210 

15,818 

42,716 

21,626 

2,823,999 

3, 953,906 

4,009 ,466 

1,076,418 

1,573,299 

1,521,226 

756,689 

806.255 

813,880 

1,849,129 

2,382,255 

2,335,106 

741,800 

1,181,300 

864,510 

570,783 

626,925 

228,820 

506,137 

339,490 

399,941 

463,257 

427,543 

326,001 

383,828 

347,745 

276,474 

350,042 

402,077 

225,864 

213,047 

166,208 

30,520 

201,478 

148,052 

145,405 

178,353 

210,650 

80,336 

157,435 

152,700 

118,696 

152,807 

119,060 

66,739 

128,061 

120,283 

61,869 

125,357 

114,108 

98,593 

119,115 

150,284 

51,468 

114,352 

144,565 

30,225 

102,725 

76,249 

40,324 

100,401 

64,034 

47,618 

84,642 

103,324 

141,208 

76,963 

108,817 

76,877 

48,134 

97,316 

124,215 

241,332 

44,075 

44,950 

30,000 

41,283 

63,318 

57,115 

,923,527 

191,101 

5,536,146 

4,021,474 

558,172 

380,300 

208,536 

472,502 

419,391 

836,809 

324,687 

222,421 

297,498 

193,142 

202,952 

261,647 

187,895 

190,472 

245,113 

166,852 

128,104 

167,032 

145,808 

92,953 

107,954 

128,431 

125,059 

75,423 

111,374 

109,543 

81,602 

76,060 

144,921 

39,561 

74,052 

65,076 

94,928 

84,166 

38,637 

62,258 

70,888 

52,668 

56,331 

78,863 

38,529 

42,011 

67,318 

56,864 

61,085 

90,094 

55,581 

74,739 

41,138 

53,333 

33,627 

52,443 

40,300 

53,143 

30,535 

39,900 

40,052 

38,604 

207,003 

299.799  3,072,805  3,087,418 
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ANALYSES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE 

Elements  as  Shown  by  Mine  Samples  and  by  Commercial  Coal  in 

Various  Sizes. 

Analyses  of  anthracite  are  frequently  desired  by  the  trade.  As  is  generally 
known  producers  of  this  coal  do  not  seek  to  exploit  the  constituent  elements, 
as  is  the  case  of  some  producers  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  amount  of  material 
available  on  this  subject  is  accordingly  somewhat  limited.  In  this  branch  of 
the  trade  much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  coal,  as  of  course,  small  coal  is  bound 
to  carry  a  larger  amount  of  slate  and  other  impurities,  and  consequently  a  greater 

S  There  are  other  circumstances  that  make  analyses  less  valuable  than  in  the 
case  of  bituminous  coal,  but  as  a  basis  at  least  for  investigations  along  this  line 
we  give  below  certain  analyses  of  the  actual  coal  as  shown  by  mine  samples  and 
in  addition  certain  analyses  of  commercial  coal  according  to  sizes. 

Analyses  of  Mine  Run  Anthracite. 

The  following  figures  show  certain  analyses  of  Pennsylvania  run-of-mine 
anthracite  coal,  taken  from  mine  samples  in  the  different  fields : 


Range  of  Analyses  of  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal,  as  Shipped. 
Ash  F 

Size  Per  Ct. 

Broken  .  7-10 

Egg  .  8-11 

Stove  .  9-12 

Chestnut  .  10-13 

Pea  .  13-15 

Buck.  No.  1  .  16-20 

Buck.  No.  2  .  18-22 

Buck.  No.  3  . 20-25 


1  Carbon  Volatile  Matter 

Moisture 

Sulphur 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct 

Per  Ct 

81-84 

4  to  6 

1  to  2 

3.7 

80-83 

4  to  6 

1  to  2 

0.7 

79-81 

4  to  6 

1  to  2 

0.7 

77-80 

4  to  6 

3  to  4 

0.7 

76-78 

4  to  6 

3  to  4 

0.7 

71-75 

4  to  6 

3  to  4 

0.7 

69-73 

4  to  6 

3  to  4 

0.7 

66-71 

4  to  6 

4  to  6 

0.7 

Northern  Field. 


Moisture  . 

Vol.  Matter  . 

Fixed  Carbon  .  84.40 


Per  Cent 
. . .  2.00 
. . .  6.00 


Ash 


7.00 


Sulphur  .  0.60 

Western-Middle  Field. 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  .  3. 30 

Vol.  Matter  .  f  ^ 

Fixed  Carbon  .  81.5U 

Ash  . 

Specific  Gravity  .  I-00 


Eastern-Middle  Field. 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  .  3.90 

Vol.  Matter  .  3.10 

Fixed  Carbon  .  86.40 

Ash  .  6.00 

Sulphur  .  0-60 

Specific  Gravity  .  1-62 

Southern  Field. 

(Panther  Creek) 

Per  Cent 

Moisture  .  3.00 

Vol.  Matter  .  4.00 

Fixed  Carbon  .  88.00 

Ash  .  5-°° 

Sulphur  .  0-60 


Moisture  . . 
Vol.  Matter 


85.00 

10.00 

0.80 


Southern  Field. 

(West  Schuylkill) 

Per  Cent  Fixed  Carbon  . 

....  3.00  Ash  . 

2.00  Sulphur  . 

Analyses  of  Anthracite  Sizes. 

Below  are  some  average  analyses  of  the  various  anthracite  s.zes  as  they 
appear  in  Waldeigh’s  Coal  Manual: 

Sampled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

As  Reed  No.  of 

Analyses 
12 
4 
19 
6 
119 
49 
18 


Size 

Moisture 

....  3.87 

B.  T.  U. 
12,782 

B.  T.  U. 
13,928 

Dry  Ash 
11.11 

. ...  4.60 

12,658 

13,268 

13,084 

12,988 

12,637 

12,009 

12,295 

11.  oU 

19 

J-6&  . 

....  3.81 

12,585 

1  U.UJ 

1  O  AQ 

....  4.80 

12,365 

1  c  9c 

LHkulIIvlt  WWW 

....  3.85 

12,150 

IQ  CA 

Buck.  No.  1  •  •  • 
Buck.  No.  2  . . . 

....  4.66 
...  7.56 

11,449 

11,365 

16.77 

Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Districts. 

NINETEENTH 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co . Irwin  . . 

Ocean  Coal  Co . ^ominie  .  751,402 

Cambria  Steel  Co . Philadelph.a  ....  533,547 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg  .  325,634 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  .  550,601 

Irwin  Gas  Coal  Co . Greensburg  .  37d,468 

Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  .  437,2^ 

Delmont  Gas  Coal  Co . Delmont  .  268,663 

Howard  Gas  Coal  Co . Greensburg  .  30,456 

W.  B.  Skelly  Coal  Co . Export  .  108, 4V^ 

Smaller  operators  . .  -- 

Total  . 

TWENTIETH 

Consolidation  Coal  Co . Baltimore  Md . E 125, 820 

Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  .  821,489 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co . Somerset  .  , 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co . Macdonaldton  .  ...... 

Penn  Smokeless  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  .  211,271 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co . Baltimore,  Md.  ...  276,770 

Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.  .Somerset  ••••••••  im-6y/ 

Barnes  Quemahoning  Coal  Co. New  York,  N.  Y..  •••••• 

C  J.  Rowe  Bros . Meyersdale  .  106,825 

Pine  Hill  Fuel  Co . Meyersdale  .  ...... 

Listie  Coal  Co . Somerset  .  77,296 

Hillworth  Coal  Co . Acosta  .  106, 21U 

Berlin  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . 

Penn.  Smithing  Coal  Co . Somerset  . 

Reading  Iron  Co . Kimmelton  .  69,135 

Randolph  Coal  Co . Somerset  . 

P'enelec  Coal  Corp . Johnstown  . 

C.  K.  Bowman  &  Co . Boynton  . 

SmTotai  5,333,880 


1,989,973 

969,369 

662,612 

539,094 

392,926 

334,396 

323,610 

262,934 

71,566 

62,719 


5,852,699 


1,791,304 

630,313 

668,312 

418,114 

554,180 

280,332 

291,646 

228,846 

60,250 

73,116 

64,121 

5,060,534 


1,350,677 

619,680 

571,804 

243,110 

223,592 

220,783 

138,718 

127,604 

115,060 

81,427 

78,361 

77,709 

69.580 
54,598 
51,159 
40,261 

20.581 
22,563 


5,562,265 


963,719 

618,173 

595,378 

73,165 

189,385 

251,013 

195,057 

150,284 

78,129 

91,069 

106,131 

76,144 

57,320 

70,594 

76,001 

37,906 

36,669 

30,322 

428,763 

4,172,542 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
Price  $2.50 


shippers  OF 

29  BROADWAY 


HIGH  GRADE  ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUM[NOUS 

Whitehall  1124-1125 


Philadelphia 


New  York  w 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  Inc. 


New  Haven 


Baltimore 


Detroit 


Scranton 


Buffalo 


general  office 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Anthracite 


MINERS 


Bituminous 


^s^vco,^ 


producers 


SHIPPERS 


STEAM  SIZES 


George  w  jepson  v  t  a  g  m 
GENERAL  OFFICES 

BANKERS  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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FOUNDRY  COKE 


navy  standard 

BinJMlNOUS 
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Shipments  at  once. 
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Coal  Pi  eduction  of  Prcston-Barliour  District  by  Comp 


Below  are  figures  furnished  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines,  show¬ 
ing  the  output  of  coal  mining  companies  operating  in  the  Preston-Barbour  district 
tor  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th,  1919,  1920  and  1921 : 

(Counties  of  Barbour,  Braxton,  Gilmer,  Greenbrier,  Lewis, 

Northern,  Nicholas,  Preston,  Taylor,  Upshur  and  Webster.) 

Barbour  County. 

Barbour  Fuel  Co.,  Philippi  . 

Barbour-Upshur  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  ..!.!. 

Barryburg  Coal  Co.,  Buckhannon  . 

Big  Run  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Boulder  Coal  Co.,  Philippi  . 

Byrer  Coal  Co.,  Philippi  . . . . 

Bar-Jay  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

Cain  Coal  Co . 

Century  Coal  Co.,  Century  .  295  334 

Clair  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Md. . 


Community  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  The,  Baltimore, 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

D.  M.  Sandridge  Coal  Co.,  Junior . ! 

Dean  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Garden . 

Diamond  Operating  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y... 

Estella  C.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  Philippi  . 

Fairmont-Kittanning  C.  Co.,  Fairmont !!!!  .’ 
hord  Run  Franklin  C.  &  C.  Corp.,  Meriden. 

Gage  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Gates  Coal  Co.,  Berryburg . 

Grafton  Mining  Co.,  Blaine 

Greymont  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa..  ..  ... 

Hart  Coal  Co.,  E.  Akron,  0 . 

Hendricks  Coal  Co.,  Belington  . 

Hill  Coal  Co.,  Belington  . 

H.  M.  Crawford  &  Co.,  Philippi 

Ida  May  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Initial  buel  Co.,  Fairmont  . 

L.  B.  Brydon  &  Co . 

Lee  Collieries  Co.,  Philippi  . 

Luella  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Philippi  . 

Meadowvale  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Morrall  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

O’Toole,  Edward,  Trustee,  Welch 

Philippi  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Philippi  . 

Radcliffe  &  Somerville  C.  Co.,  Ridgely . 

Rock  Island  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Meriden . 

Row  Coal  Co.,  Junior  . 

Salkild  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Semi-Smokeless  Co.,  Welch  .  ’  ’ 

Seneca  Collieries  Co.,  Elkins  . . 

Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Southern  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont  . 

Tygarts  River  Coal  Co.,  Philippi 
U.  S.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa... 

Valley  Fuel  Co.,  Piedmont  . 

Volga  Coal  Co.,  Volga  . 

Waddell  Coal  Co.,  Philippi  . 

West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins!..’ 

West  Virginia-Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Akron 
Williams  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg 
Willuquison  Coal  Co.,  Elkins  .'  ’’’'’’..’I  ’ 
Winchester  Coal  Co.,  Enterprise 

Braxton  County. 

American  Slovak  C.  &  C.  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

Antler  Coal  Co,  Fairmont  . 

Bens  Run  Coal  Co,  Hyer  . . !!.  ’’’’’’’’ 

Braxton-Pittsburgh  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia’,’ Pa. 
Cedar  Creek  Coal  Co,  Connellsville,  Pa.... 
Copen  Creek  Coal  Co,  Cleveland,  O.! !!!!!! 

Delta  Coal  Co,  Burnsville  . 

Fairview  Coal  Co,  Copen . 

Hofia  Brothers  Coal  Co,  Piedmont . 

Home  Coal  Co,  Copen  . 

Pittsburg- Franklin  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Pittsburg-Summit  Coal  Co,  Braxton 

Standard  Lime  &  Stone  Co,  Copen... . 

Sutton  Chemical  Co,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Vance  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Venison  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia 

West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co,  Elkins...!!"”’’ 

W.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co,  Charleston  . ' 


Md.. 


O. 


Davis  Colliery  Co,  Elkins 
Gilmer  Fuel  Co,  Glenville 


Gilmer  County. 


1919 

1920 

9,941 

4,864 

2,432 

25,982 

38,292 

40,492 

38,373 

9,565 

6,600 

3,030 

80,120 

295,334 

311,419 

2,409 

78,861 

100,591 

137,571 

110,198 

7,500 

10,000 

1,515 

48,893 

120,392 

2,402 

20,768 

21,767 

42,510 

42,414 

4,854 

6,468 

6,350 

9,241 

11,691 

7,355 

7,650 

44,960 

52,377 

6,400 

10,200 

36,760 

25,113 

32,416 

10,252 


154,711 


1,908 

56,202 

69,058 

5,000 

4,372 

4,498 

6,663 


801 

7,809 


49,331 

4,099 

3,769 

19,028 

10,000 

9,322 

25,741 

18,651 


7,000 

153,557 


22,727 

28,717 


26,006 

26,834 


13,666 


1921 

2,153 

35,947 

52,152 

4,000 


165,238 

3,952 

336,995 

27,302 


112,864 

128,421 

10,000 

4,609 

31,792 

15,621 

5,828 

21,016 

2,000 

23,782 


Keith,  James  W.,  Dora  . 

Pennsylvania  &  W.  Va.  Coal  Co’,’  Philadelphia 

Quaker  Splint  Coal  Co,  Cleveland  . 

United  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia  . 

Greenbrier  County. 

Elk  Lick  Co,  Scranton,  Pa . 

Lincoln  Smokeless  Coal  Co,  Rainelle  ...!!! 
Meadow  River  Smokeless  Coal  Co,  Rainelle!! 

Lewis  County. 

Diamond  Operating  Co,  Fairmont  . 

Ford  Lyon  Coal  Co,  McWhorter . 

G.  M.  Shoemaker  &  Co,  Clarksburg . 

Iris  Coal  Co,  Buckhannon . 

Late-Koozer  Coal  Co,  Newburg  . . . 

Lewis  Co.  Coll.  Co,  Cincinnati  . 

National  C.  M.  Co,  McAVhorter 

Redstone  Coal  Co,  Horner . 

Reserve  Gas  Co,  Weston  . . 

Stone  Coal  Co,  Knoxdale,  Pa . 

Viehmeier,  W.  F,  Horner  . ....’!!.’!.’. 

^  Nicholas  County. 

Bear  Run  Coal  Co,  Richwood  . 

Pardee  &  Curtin  Lumber  Co,  Atlantic 
Saxman  C.  &  C.  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tioga  .Coal  Co,  Tioga . 


City. . 


60,538 


11,011 

20,506 

10,014 

17,802 

8,658 


Md. 


7,500 

89,635 

56,551 

6,183 

21,051 

20,406 

40,286 

7,643 

250,158 

123,612 

9,024 

7,876 

10,533 

20.000 

89.571 

48,880 

64,610 

49,373 

56,110 

36,970 

12,484 

10,406 

15,459 

9,962 

13,760 

4,768 

12,017 

6,702 

4,760 

4.346 

6,027 

20,901 

7,406 

41,824 

48,806 

3,000 

1,900 

4,145 

10,222 

4,770 

28,149 

7,065 

24,705 

15,301 

11,917 

4,290 

129,377 

97,255 

5,000 

54,857 

42,990 

32,454 

27,374 

Preston  County. 

Albright  Smokeless  Coal  Co,  Bethlehem  Pa. . 
Atlantic  C.  &  C.  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Austen  C.  &  C.  Co,  Austen . 

Barnard  Coal  Co,  Kingwood  . 

Bonafield  Coal  Co,  Tunnelton  . . 

Lorgman  Coal  Co,  Tunnelton  . 

Bethlehem  Mines  Co,  Bethlehem,  Pa . .  .  . 

Gar-Diff  Smokeless  Coal  Co,  Fairmont.’.’.’.’.’.’ 
Calflish  Lumber  Co,  Albright 

Cheat  Mount  Coal  Co,  Kingwood . 

Clermont  C.  M.  Co,  Cumberland 
Craig  C.  &  M.  Co,  Kingwood  . . 

Deaker  Corp,  Akron,  O . 

Deaker  Hill  Coal  Co,  Akron,  O.! !!!!!!!!! ! 

Elkins  C.  &  C.  Co,  Elkins . 

Enterprise  Coal  Co,  Morgantown  . 

Freeport  Coal  Co,  Oakland,  Md.  ..!.'!.’!!!! 

Frederick  Coal  Co,  Piedmont  . 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Co,  Morgantown 
Gorman  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md!!!!! 

H.  D.  W.  Coal  Co,  Tunnelton  . 

Heather  Run  Coal  Co,  Kingwood . , . 

Hiorra  Coke  Co,  Uniontown,  Pa 
Hoffman  C.  M.  Co,  Philadelphia...!!!!!!!!! 

Horchler  C.  M.  Co,  Newburg . 

Houch  &  Reidler  Smokeless  Coal  Co... 

Independence  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia  Pa . 

Irona  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Irving  Coal  Co . 

Kendall  Lumber  Co,  Crellin,  Md . !!’.!" 

Kildow  Coal  Co,  Crellin,  Md .  ’ 

Kingwood  Coal  Co,  New  York 
La-Rue  By-Products  Colliery  Co,  Kingwood* 

Laurel  River  Coal  Co . 

Lick  Run  Coll.  Co,  Kingwood  . 

Lucky  Jack  Mfg.  Co,  Kingwood  . 

Mary  Coal  Co,  Kingwood  . 

Merchants  Coal  Corp,  Pittsburgh,  Pa!! . 

Metropolitan  C  M.  Co,  Cleveland,  O. 

Miller,  Joseph,  New  York  . 

Morgan  Coal  Co,  Reedsville  .!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Mutual  Coal  Co,  Fairmont  . 

National  Fuel  Co,  Morgantown  . 

Nethken  C.  M.  Co,  Newburg  . 

Ocean  Coal  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Co,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Preston  Coal  Co,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Preston  County  Coke  Co,  Cascade . 

Preston  County  Power  Co,  Kingwood . 

Pringle  Run  Coal  Co,  Morgantown . 

Pyramid  Coal  Co,  Independence  . 

Redmond  Coal  Co,  Kingwood  . 

Saxton  Coal  Co,  Kingwood  . 

Smith  Coal  Co,  Kingwood  . 

Tunnelton  Freeport  Coal  Co,  Tunnelton  ... 


30,323 

76,374 

25,538 

36,039 

38,221 


33,751 

223,429 


6,000 


23,038 

15,590 

21,562 

7,872 

11,856 


27,175 

65,898 

3,658 

48,397 

21,023 

24,939 


140,831 

16,750 

56,186 

33,759 

27,756 

33,325 

4,375 


mp 

ames 

1919 

1920 

17,480 

4,100 

19,751 

5,827 

22,629 

29,207 

3,191 

11,066 

20,000 

10,800 

14,039 

300 

2,173 

16,087 

20,052 

3,684 

2,170 

703 

14,303 

11,879 

775 

1,883 

34,852 

112,422 

26,250 

4,825 

12,666 

28,209 


5,751 

15,508 

76,784 

21,790 


44,105 

90,643 

53,983 

60,175 

83,957 


1921 


3,660 

12,941 


32,893 

10,710 

8,550 


5.795 

7,377 

3,660 

5,806 

593 

20,235 


35,439 

11,753 

4,505 

9,070 

51,691 

40,802 

982 

7,988 

34,173 

28,645 

13,050 

10,585 

11,938 

16,007 

32,502 

14,214 

11,251 

9,357 

11,190 

13,432 

14,042 

34,676 

27,537 

12,941 

64,696 

77,375 

46,335 

45,316 

21,728 

12,069 

26,998 

66,801 

47,446 

14,414 

17,321 

5,485 

22,050 

154,351 

14,800 

135,153 

79,360 

77,764 

63,363 

47,744 

26,880 

31,108 

11,044 

23,374 

37,230 

39,695 

125,534 

34,409 

172,896 

119,450 

25,500 

3,000 

8,923 

33,075 

18,732 

850 

21,700 

'2,100 

4,895 
12.210 
81,246 
°0  500 


30,510 

5,071 

71,311 

2,480 

50,188 

30.400 

135,237 

66,863 

18,240 

14,750 

20,273 

2,870 

810 


p^v  E  N  P  ^ 


Capacity 
5,000  Tons 
Daily 


■e  vou  willing  to  go  along  month  after  month,  carrying  a  heavy 
rce  accouTwhen  yon  could  cut  it  75%  by  using  a  good  Portable 
■It  Conveyor?  We  don’t  believe  it. 

THE  HAISS  PORTABLE  BELT  CONVEYOR 

everythin!;  we  claim  for  it,  and  the  best  evidence  of  this  is  found 
.1-  _  ,i.nt  otuitprc  nf  Haiss  Convevors  come  back  for  more  as 
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Clam  Shell  Buckets 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Truck  Loaders 


STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


acite  and  Bituminous 
CoKe 

ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3 


FOUNDED  1835 


HE1LNER  &  SON 


anthracite- 

Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


COAL  — BITUMINOUS 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Turner-Douglas  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

Twyford  Coal  Co.,  Reedsville  . 

Victory  Coal  Co.,  Akron,  0 . 

Wills,  John,  Philadelphia  Pa . 

Wilmoth  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

Zinn-Richardson  Coal  Co.,  Masontown  . 

Taylor  County. 

Astor  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

Castle  Falls  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg . 

Darby  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont  . 

Delmar  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont  . 

Fahey  Coal  Co.,  Simpson  . 

Gabe  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Grafton  . 

Grafton  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Grafton  . 

Plarrison  Coal  Co.,  Rosemont  . 

McClernan  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa . 

Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  W.  Virginia,  New  York.. 

Pittsvein  Coal  Co.,  New  York  . 

Robinson  Coal  Co.,  Flemington  . 

Pyramid  Coal  Co.,  Independence  . 

Rosemont  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia  . 

Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore  . 

Starford  Gas  Co.,  Grafton  . 

Sterling  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Thornton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

Valley  Falls  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

White  Horse  Coal  Co.,  Flemington  . 

W.  J.  Reilly  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown . 

Upshur  County. 

Adrian  Hampton  C.  Co.,  Hendricks  . 

Beveridge  Laughlin  C.  M.  Co.,  Buckhannon . 


1919 

8,714 


4,600 

28,114 

11,800 


27,242 

61,154 

15,219 

17,672 

54,771 

37,210 

13,113 

465,975 

107,247 

22,978 


90,109 

34,467 

21,827 

25,954 

2,882 


23,719 


1920 

21,281 

9,390 

14,000 

28,414 

27,200 


7,141 

7,208 

24,507 

80,975 

26,290 

20,404 

42,497 

32,077 

22,983 

387,620 

131,423 

27,50.1 


69,351 

65,813 

27,424 

24,924 


26,497 

23.552 


1921 


13,725 

8,200 


27,400 

2,601 


4,847 

6,552 

22,750 

114,102 


14,736 

38,464 

18,311 


220,545 


21,708 

7,147 

92,554 

78,524 

11,911 

42,765 


20,000 

14,392 

19,723 


6,608 

12,381 


Buck  Run  Mining  Co . 

Buckeye  &  W.  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  O... 

Buckhannon  River  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa . 

Buckhannon  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Cam  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg  . 

Fairmont  &  Masontown  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont . 

Florence  C.  M.  Co.,  Lorentz  . 

French  Creek  Fuel  Co.,  Sago  . 

Greenman  Coal  Co.,  Elkins  . :.. 

Hesper  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Jenkins  Coal  Corp.,  Grafon . 

Imperial  Coal  Co.,  Buckhannon  . 

Miller  Coal  Co.,  Adrian  . 

Minear  C.  M.  Co.,  Adrian  . 

Pecks  Run  Coal  Co.,  Hall  . 

Peerless  C.  M.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Red  Rock  Fuel  Co.,  Red  Rock  . 

Splint  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Adrian  . 

Smith  Coal  Co.,  Adrian  . 

W.  H.  Green  Coal  Co.,  Adrian  . 

X-Ray  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Buckhannon  . 

Webster  County. 

Laurel  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Lilly  Cola  Co.,  Areola  . 

Total  . 


191" 

16,350 

15,000 

182,401 


6,000 

9,500 


16,500 

14,332 

39,160 


26,735 

12,938 

13,452 

69,612 

1.856 


6,599 


4,609,937 


1920 


11,070 

187,529 

7,450 

7,450 

7,000 

11,076 

13,000 

12,727 


36,593 

29,834 

43,448 

42,281 


29,094 

12,800 

78,401 


7,371 


5,432,647 


1921 


12,338 

166,350 


10,000 


5,170 

28,033 

28,870 

5,136 

7,235 

43,766 

31,429 

24,666 

65,340 

27,831 


17,561 

84,514 


5,238 

4,917,955 


Some  companies  mentioned  above  as  new,  reporting  no  tonnage  for  1919, 
have  taken  over  mines  of  other  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new.  We  are 
informed  that  there  have  been  many  changes  in  ownership  of  companies  and 
so  many  new  mines  opened  during  1920,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
correct  lists. 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer  will  move  from  the  Marine 
Trust  Building  this  month  to  900-902  Prudential 
Building.  It  is  reported  that  other  office  changes  are 
likely  to  develop  in  the  near  future.  Office  room  in 
some  of  the  big  buildings  is  quite  scarce. 

The  horse  beats  the  motor  truck  for  short  hauls, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  local  business  men, 
some  of  whom  say  they  are  using  more  horses  within 
the  city  limits  than  five  or  ten  years  ago.  But  for 
long  hauls  they  generally  rely  on  motor  trucks. 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  announces  that 
the  city  pumping  stations  are  well  supplied  with  coal, 
and  provisions  are  being  made  by  the  public  works 
department  to  assure  the  non-interruption  of  water 
service.  The  present  supply  will  last  over  three 
months.  The  Jersey  street  pumping  station  uses  about 
150  tons  daily. 

Charles  L.  Couch,  president  of  the  Weaver  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  mining  regions. 
He  believes  that  any  strike  that  takes  place  will  be 
of  long  duration,  but  that  consumers  who  have  a  six 
weeks’  stock  on  hand  by  April  1st  will  be  able  to  get 
enough  tonnage  during  the  strike  period  to  carry  them 
through  the  probable  life  of  the  strike. 

Coal  men  are  continuing  to  show  interest  in  the 
bowling  contests  started  several  weeks  ago  and  a  close 
fight  is  being  made  for  the  championship.  The  C.  A. 
Switzgable  team  holds  the  lead,  having  won  23  games 
and  lost  12.  Tied  for  second  place  are  the  teams  of 
Thomas  Barr  and  W.  E.  McCollum,  with  20  won 
and  16  lost.  Third  place  is  also  tied,  the  teams  of 
G.  A.  Porter  and  J.  B.  Roberts  each  having  won  19 
games  and  lost  17.  Fred  Mohr’s  team  is  last,  with  7 
won  and  29  lost. 


Movement  of  coal  through  Hampton  Roads  re¬ 
covered  sharply  in  the  week  ended  February  25th  and 
reached  the  highest  mark  attained  since  early  in 
August.  The  total  handled  was  379,456  net  tons,  an 
increase  when  compared  with  the  week  preceding, 


Week  ended  Cargo 

February  4  .  33,480 

February  11  .  21,601 

February  18  .  10,519 

February  25  .  52,447 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Weekly  Tonnages 
Show  Only  Minor  Fluctuations. 

Bituminous  production  has  shown  little  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  having  remained  practically  stationary  around 
10,300,000  tons.  The  February  output  by  weeks,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
with  comparisons  for  1921  : 


, - Net  Tons - , 

Week  ended  1922  1921 

February  4  .  9,714,000  8,132,000 

February  11  .  10,309,000  7,859,000 

February  18  .  10,276,000  7,489,000 

February  25  .  10,348,000  7,432,000 


Anthracite  Production. 

The  anthracite  tonnage  fluctuates  even  less  than 
bituminous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table, 
which  also  gives  comparative  figures  for  last  year: 


- Net  Tons - N 

Week  ending  1922  1921 

February  4  .  1,811,000  1,985,000 

February  11  .  1,822,000  2,048,000 

February  18  .  1,703,000  2,010,000 

February  25  .  1,701,000  1,816,000 


H.  B.  Prescott,  who  was  formerly  with  Pilling  & 
Co.’s  New  York  office,  has  taken  a  position  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  to  travel  from  the  Buffalo  office. 


The  retail  business  of  James  O’Neil  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  O’Neil 
Coal  Co. 


of  156,664  tons,  or  70  per  cent.  Cargoes  consigned 
to  New  England  increased  from  163,536  to  263,628 
tons.  Off-shore  exports  totaled  52,447  tons,  and  were 
nearly  five  times  larger  than  those  of  the  week  before. 

Details  are  shown  below  in  net  tons : 


Foreign - N 

Bunker 

r-Ncw 

Cargo 

England — N 
Bunker 

Other 

coastwise 

Total 

30,396 

186,667 

3,741 

14,493 

269,247 

33,510 

214,160 

5,904 

7,796 

282,971 

29,793 

163,536 

6,400 

13,544 

222,792 

43,932 

263,628 

4,503 

14,946 

379,456 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 

During  February  the  central  Pennsylvania  field 
produced  67,255  cars  of  coal,  or  3,864,409  tons,  as 
compared  with  58,508  cars  or  3,373,734  tons  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  In  February  of  1921  the  output  was  56,355 
cars. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  amounted  to  94,778  tons,  compared  with  178,891 
tons  in  same  month  of  1921.  Bituminous  tonnage 
received  amounted  to  453,439  tons,  against  197,411 
tons  in  February  last  year. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers  Association  is  now  near  at  hand.  As 
heretofore  announced,  the  selected  dates  are 
March  22nd  and  23rd,  and  the  meeting  place  is 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Dealers  wishing  booklets  giving  directions  for  the 
proper  use  of  anthracite  in  furnaces  and  ranges,  for 
distribution  to  their  trade,  can  obtain  same  from  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  327  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  thousand 
copies. 

George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  has  issued  a  strike  warning  and  ad¬ 
vises  consumers  to  lay  in  a  reasonable  reserve  supply 
of  coal  before  April  1st.  “To  put  it  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,”  he  says,  “there  is  far  too  little  real  insurance 
of  a  regular,  continuous  movement  of  coal  from  the 
mines  to  the  boiler  house  after  April  1st.” 

There  is  more  interest  being  taken  in  American 
coal  by  foreign  buyers  because  of  the  advance  in 
Sterling  exchange  and  the  increase  in  price  of  Welsh 
coal,  putting  our  shippers  on  a  better  competitive 
basis.  In  fact,  it  is  thought  that  the  increase  in 
Welsh  prices  may  be  the  forerunner  of  still  greater 
advances,  for  we  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
high  cost  of  mining  in  that  field,  and  it  is  clear  that 
anything  like  price  competition  from  Wales  cannot 
long  continue. 

The  decision  on  New  York  City  gas  rate  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
business  factors  developing  for  a  long  while.  It 
shows  that  the  Constitutional  words  against  confisca¬ 
tion  have  some  weight  and  meaning.  We  need  more 
expression  of  authoritative  ideas  along  this  line,  for 
there  has  been  growing  up  of  late  in  some  circles  a 
thought  that  laws  can  be  passed  very  readily  as  a 
means  of  taking  from  the  rich,  or  supposedly  rich, 
and  giving  to  the  poor,  after  the  manner  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merry  men. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


Doubtless  the  keynote  of  the  present  vit¬ 
iation,  broadly  speaking,  is  that  coal  is  a 
onspicuous  laggard  m  the  industrial  held 
it  the  present  time,  just  as  it  was  nearly  a 
luarter  century  ago  when  the  country  was 
•ecovering  from  the  last  great  period  of 
lepression.  As  we  stated  early  in  the  tall, 
recovery  has  eventuated  in  other  lines, 
tollowing  almost  to  a  day  six  months  attei 
the  upturn  in  Wall  Street. 

It  is  said  that  the  steel  industry  is  operat¬ 
ing:  at  60  per  cent,  compared  with  50  per 
cent  last  July  and  33  per  cent  at  the  close  o 
the  year  1921.  As  we  previously  indicated, 
today’s  percentages  count  for  much  more 
than  corresponding  figures  in  pre-war  years, 
and  if  60  per  cent  really  is  the  rate  ot  pio- 
duction  it  means  almost  full  time  at  pre¬ 
war  levels  of  capacity.  .  , 

The  extent  to  which  the  steel  industry 
has  “come  back”  since  the  worst  period  of 
the  1921  depression  is  also  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  production  of  steel  ingots  lately 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  approximately  A),- 
000,000  gross  tons  a  year,  a  little  more  than 
three  per  cent  over  the  average  rate  ot  191 
and  1913,  the  two  best  tonnage  years  before 
the  war.  Capacity  has  been  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  mills  can  turn  out  this  ton¬ 
nage  while  running  on  a  considerably  cur¬ 
tailed  schedule.  .  , 

The  farming  community  has  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  increases  in  price  of  gram  and  the 
preparations  for  spring  planting  and  other 
agricultural  activities  are  being  put  under 
way  in  better  spirit.  While  doubtless  som 
of  the  calculations  of  the  extent  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  farming  community 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  for  as  we 
have  stated  all  small  town  people  are  not 
farmers,  it  is  a  certainty  that  a  great  dea 
depends  upon  the  welfare  and  general  spirit 
of1  the  farming  country  and  the  smaller 

communities  in  general. 

Now  that  we  have  advanced  so  far 
through  the  period  of  depression  and  in  so 
many  instances  are  on  the  up-grade  many 
commentators  are  speaking  very  boldly  of 
what  has  occurred,  touching  freely  on  mat¬ 
ters  that  have  recently  happened,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  indicate  more  definitely  when 
the  period  of  prosperity  will  eventuate. 


One  of  the  increasing  signs  of  improved 
conditions  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  lessened 
costs  of  construction  are  leading  to  quite  an 
era  of  building  throughout  the  United 
States.  Construction  is  going  ahead  on  a 
far  greater  basis,  numerically  and  with  re- 
o-ard  to  cost  prices,  than  for  a  long  time 
back  and  it  is  seen  that  dwellings  and  busi¬ 
ness  buildings  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
the  attention  of  builders,  who  until  recent  y 
were  devoting  their  time  to  gaiages, 
theatres  and  other  such  structures. 

The  increase  in  car  loading,  several  times 
referred  to,  continues  to  make  inroads  m 
the  number  of  idle  cars,  which  is  now  little 
more  than  half  of  what  it  was  January  1st, 
so  far  as  good  order  cars  are  concerned. 
Bad-order  cars  have  increased  slightly,  but 
the  net  result  shows  that  total  number  of 
idle  cars  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  it 
was  January  1st. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  continues  on  a 
basis  greater  than  in  any  past  year,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  spring  season  of  1918,  anc 
the  difference  between  the  figure  then 
reached  and  the  current  figure  of  production 
is  so  slight  as  to  make  no  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  in  general  strength  and  quality  of  ton¬ 
nage  movement.  . 

The  low  range  of  prices  continues  to  be 
a  detrimental  feature  of  the  soft  coal  mar¬ 
ket,  rather  than  any  lack  of  demand  for  fuel. 
Of  course  years  ago  there  would  have  been 
an  increase  shown  by  reason  of  the  four 
vears  that  have  elapsed  since  1918,  but  ot 
late  we  have  seen  that  tonnage  growth  is 
destined  to  be  smaller  than  it  was  m  the 
early  history  of  the  trade,  and  as  1918  was 
an  extraordinary  year  we  can  probably  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  well  off  to  be  able  to  move 
as  much  coal  as  is  going  to  market  at  the 
present  time. 

Unfortunately  prices  have  tended  down¬ 
ward  for  a  year.  With  the  strike  talk  de¬ 
veloping  of  late  the  process  has  been  halted 
and  there  has  been  some  recovery  from  the 
low  point.  But  occasionally  one  hears,  as 
in  olden  days,  of  five  cents  being  cut  off  hei  e 
and  ten  cents  being  cut  off  there. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  operators  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  to  undertake  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  this  bv  reducing  wages,  but 
we  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  they  are 
working  against  their  best  interests  in 
cutting  wages  too  low  in  non-union  dis¬ 


tricts,  for  the  advantage  of  the  reduction  is 
almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  con 
sumer — who  sometimes  gets  more  of  a  con 
cession  than  the  operator.  Cost  cutting 
tends  to  strengthen  the  union  idea  and  may 
develop  a  comeback  later  on. 

The  bituminous  miners  have  voted  heavily 
in  favor  of  a  strike  April  1st  unless  a  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  is  reached  by  that  time.  As 
there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  the  opei  a- 
tors  receding  from  their  policy  of  refusing 
to  take  part  in  an  interstate  conference,  and 
the  union  is  determined  not  to  sanction 
state  and  district  agreements,  a  strike  is  al¬ 
most  a  certainty.  This  is  conceded  by  a 
those  directly  concerned,  as  well  as  by 
Government  officials. 

How  long  it  will  last  and  how  well  the 
country’s  requirements  can  be  met  by  non¬ 
union  mines  are  questions  upon  which  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  opinions.  Views  also 
differ  as  to  how  the  market  will  be  affected 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  tie-up  and  how 
long  the  Government  will  keep  hands  oft. 
The  latter  question  is  no  doubt  correctly 
answered  in  the  statement  made  by  one 
official  to  the  Washington  correspondents, 
that  the  Government’s  attitude  will  be  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
strike  affects  the  public  welfare. 

The  anthracite  operators  enter  upon  the 
wage  negotiations  with  the  public  behind 
them  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  usually  the 
case.  People  want  cheaper  coal  and  they 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  miners  in  their 
attempt  to  perpetuate  a  scale  of  wages  far 
above  what  men  in  other  lines  are  receiving 
for  unskilled  or  semi-skilled,  labor.  _ 

As  long  as  the  public  will  pay  the  bill  it 
matters  little  to  the  operators  how  high  the 
scale  may  be  but  the  time  has  come  when 
prices  must  be  reduced  or  production  will 
suffer.  Hard  coal  is  not  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  its  general 
use ’is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the 
country.  Millions  of  people  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  get  along  very 
comfortably  without  it.  Unless  the  price 
comes  down,  less  of  it  will  be  consumed  m 
the  East  because  a  lot  of  people  simply  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  it  at  all,  or  in  the  usual 
quantities,  at  the  present  level. 

Some  will  economize  so  rigidly  as  to  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  demand  and  others  will  turn 
to  substitutes.  Perhaps  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  anthracite  that  is  considered  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  by  those  who  have  become 
habituated  to  its  use,  but  there  are  other 
things  they  can  get  along  with  if  they  have 
to  Reports  from  northern  New  York  and1 
parts  of  New  England  say  that  more  wood 
is  being  cut  and  sold  for  fuel  than  at  any 
previous  time  for  25  years.  The. by-product 
producers  are  slowly  but  surely  introducing 
their  domestic  coke'among  people  who  have 
heretofore  used  anthracite.  The  use  of  gas 
and  electricity  in  home  is  also  being  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  high  prices  of  anthracite.. 

Not  much  progress  has  been  made  in  pop¬ 
ularizing  bituminous  as  a  domestic  fuel  in 
strictly  anthracite  territory,  but  out  West 
and  on  the  border  line  between  the  East  and 
the  Middle  West,  people  who  would  buy  an¬ 
thracite  at  reasonable  prices  are  burning 
soft  coal.  The  latter  fuel  may  even  make 
inroads  upon  the  domestic  trade  of  the  sea¬ 
board  in  course  of  time  unless  the  anthracite 
miners  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  surrender 
a  part  of  the  wage  increases  gained  during 
and  since  the  war. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Demand  tor  Anthracite  Strengthens,  but  Not  Enough  to  Affect  Prices  Materially- 
Bitununous  Shippers  Holding  for  Better  Figures  as  Strike  Looms. 


Company  anthracite  seems  to  be  in  better 
demand  than  independent  tonnage,  a  fact 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of  retailers 
to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers  in  view  of  the  expected  labor  troubles. 
In  the  event  of  a  strike  or  a  long  suspension, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  scarcity  of  coal  for  some 
time  after  mining  is  resumed. 

During  that  period  buyers  whose  sources  of 
supply  are  not  firmly  established  will  have  to 
pay  some  fancy  prices,  and  there  is  a  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  make  sure  that 
they  will  not  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
larger  interests.  So  they  are  not  influenced  so 
much  by  price  concessions  as  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

At  that,  the  independents  are  not  having 
much  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  domestic 
sizes  at  figures  close  to  the  circular,  for  de¬ 
mand  has  strengthened  all  around  since  the 
first  of  the  month.  It  is  still  described  as  lack- 
mg  “pep,”  and  is  certainly  much  lighter  than 
might  be  expected  with  a  mine  tie-up  so  near, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  picked  up  quite 
noticeably. 

1  his  is  the  result  of  extra  buying  on  the  part 
of  consumers,  supplemented  by  purchases  of 
retailers  to  round  out  stocks.  The  latter  are 
aiming  to  have  a  reasonable  supply  of  all  sizes 
°n  hand  April  1st,  and  they  find  that  some  of 
their  bins  are  better  filled  than  others. 

Egg  coal  seems  to  be  most  in  demand,  indi¬ 
cating  that  yard  stocks  of  that  size  are  low 
and  also  that  the  larger  class  of  householders, 
who  are  the  chief  users  of  egg,  are  takingsteps 
to  protect  themselves.  Nut  is  the  next  size  in 
point  of  activity,  with  stove  easy  but  not  actu¬ 
ally  weak.  Pea  is  the  only  size,  domestic  or 
steam,  in  which  the  weakness  is  really  acute. 

Independent  prices  for  ordinary  white  ash 
grades  are  about  $7.90  to  $8.15  for  nut;  $7.75 
to  $8  for  stove,  $7.50  to  $7.75  for  egg,  and  $5 
to  $5.50  for  pea. 

Individual  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  selling 
only  a  few  days  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  any  favorable  turn 
in  the  market  during  the  coming  fortnight. 

While  company  coal  is  moving  well  on  con¬ 
tracts,  the  spot  market  for  steam  sizes  is  rather 
inactive  except  in  the  case  of  barley.  There 
are  accumulations  of  No.  1  buckwheat  and 
rice  at  tidewater.  Tonnage  is  being  offered 
within  the  following  range:  No.  1  buckwheat, 
$2.75-$3.50 ;  rice,  $2-$2.50;  barley,  $1.50- 
$1.75. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Anticipating  a  fairly  strong  market  next 
month,  if  not  sooner,  bituminous  shippers  with 
free  coal  at  tidewater  are  inclined  to  take  a 
firmer  position  in  the  matter  of  price.  Rather 
than  sacrifice  tonnage  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  just  now  at  a  profit,  they  are  in  many 
cases  loading  it  and  not  making  any  particular 
effort  to  effect  sales  for  the  time  being. 

In  fact,  this  practice  is  being  indulged  in 
on  such  an  extensive  scale  that  boats  have  be¬ 
come  scarce  and  harbor  rates  have  advanced. 
Boats  ranging  up  to  1,000  tons,  which  could 
be  had  at  $6  a  day  until  quite  recently,  are 
now  being  held  at  $12,  and  the  tonnage  rate 
from  the  lower  ports  has  gone  up  to  30-35  cents. 


‘AH  of  the  loading  is  not  of  a  speculative  nature, 
as  quite  a  proportion  of  it  represents  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  shippers  to  protect  their  regular  trade 
m  the  event  of  a  strike.  In  some  cases,  too, 
railroads  and  other  large  consumers  are  hold¬ 
ing  tonnage  in  boats,  in  addition  to  what  they 
have  in  ground  storage. 

Demand  at  tidewater  is  not  particularly 
brisk,  and  the  firmness  in  quotations  is  due 
more  to  shippers  withholding  tonnage  from 
the  market  than  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
panicky  buying  on  the  part  of  consumers. 
The  latter  are  in  anything  but  a  panic-stricken 
state  of  mind.  Many  of  them  began  accumu¬ 
lating  reserve  supplies  back  in  January  and 
February,  and  are  now  so  comfortably  fixed 
that  they  feel  they  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  unless  the  strike  lasts  more  than  two  or 
three  months. 

As  a  rule  the  larger  consumers,  such  as  rail¬ 
roads,  public  utility  and  big  industrial  plants, 
have  been  more  forehanded  than  the  smaller 
class  of  manufacturer.  The  railroads  have 
been  stocking  a  lot  of  coal,  but  are  getting  it 
mostly  on  old  contracts.  They  have,  however, 
bought  enough  tonnage  in  the  open  market  to 
help  the  high  volatile  producers  considerably. 

Many  operators,  especially  those  producing 
Pool  9  or  better,  are  pretty  well  sold  up  for 
the  balance  of  the  month.  If  they  have  a  little 
free  tonnage,  they  are  holding  out  for  better  fig¬ 
ures,  and  this  is  encouraging  others  who  are 
more  in  need  of  spot  orders  to  do  the  same. 
As  a  result  the  market  has  a  firmer  tone  all 
around.  This  tendency  is  apt  to  become  more 
noticeable  from  now  on,  for  as  the  strike  date 
approaches,  operators  whose  mines  will  be 
tied  up  will  be  inclined  to  load  all  the  cars 
they  can  get  and  hold  them  for  sale  after 
April  1st,  unless  buyers  raise  their  bids  in  the 
meantime. 

Very  little  contracting  is  being  done,  from 
all  accounts,  both  buyers  and  sellers  being  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  off  until  the  air  clears. 

For  prompt  shipment  the  market  stands 
approximately  as  follows:  Pool  1  $2.75-$3.15 
per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2  40- 
$2.70;  Pool  9,  $2.30-$2.60 ;  Pool  10,  $1.90- 
$2.10;  Pool  11.  $1.65-$1.85  ;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.25-$2.50;  Pools  30  and  60,  $2.50-$2.75 ; 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.60-$1.75;  Pools  18  and 
44.  $1.50-$1.60 ;  slack,  $1.50-$2. 

Tidewater  prices  are  about  as  below :  Pool 
1,  $6.l5-$6.40  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers; 
Pools  9  and  71,  $5.50-$5.65 ;  Pool  10,  $5.25- 
$5.40:  Pool  11  and  unclassified,  $5.40-$5.20. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Strike  Possibilities  Now  the  Main  Topic _ 

Soft  Coal  Consumers  Not  Worrying. 

All  eyes  in  the  trade  are  now  riveted  on  April 
1st  and  the  probabilities  of  trouble  beginning 
then.  It  now  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  there  will  be  no  coal  mined  for  a  month  from 
that  date,  and  were  it  only  a  month  no  one  would 
be  particularly  worried.  The  chief  cause  of  anx¬ 
iety  is  whether  the  mines  once  having  been 
stopped  can  the  negotiations  for  a  new  wage  scale 
be  satisfactorily  negotiated  by  the  end  of  that 
time.  In  the  meantime  the  retail  trade  is  doing 
its  best  to  be  in  position  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  is  now  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  dealers  as  to  the  advisability  of  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  stocks.  However,  as  before  indicated, 
all  dealers  are  carrying  at  least  enough  coal  to 
see  them  through  April,  and  a  large  percentage 
are  now  filled  up  sufficiently  to  reach  at  least  the 
middle  of  May  before  their  yards  would  be 
emptied.  Then  there  are  a  few  extremes— 
a  couple  of  big  yards  with  practically  no  tonnage 
at  all,  and  a  few  who  will  attain  close  to  a  capa¬ 
city  stock  by  the  first  of  April.  This  we  believe 
thoroughly  represents  the  attitude  of  the  trade 
m  trying  to  estimate  the  outcome  of  the  wage 
conference. 

On  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  there  has 
been  just  ordinary  buying  recently.  Between 
the  publicity  campaign  of  the  coal  exchange  as 
well  as  individuals,  together  with  much  circulariz- 
mg  the  consumer  has  been  buying  some  coal. 
While  the  buying  has  been  far  from  brisk  it  is 
almost  certain  that  were  it  not  for  the  strike 
threat  business  would  have  been  extremely  quiet, 
as  the  weather  has  been  most  moderate  during 
the  past  week. 


Some  Too  Willing  Workers. 

While  it  is  advantageous  for  a  fnan  to  have 
useful  assistants,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
handling  a  large  correspondence  that  auditors, 
secretaries  and  others  in  the  clerical  class  are 
inclined  to  exceed  their  authority,  intercepting 
letters  addressed  to  their  employers  and  presum¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  the  matters  referred  to  therein. 

The  Spanish  have  the  word  incommunicade, 
and  certain  presidents  and  general  managers  are 
in  that  position,  although  they  may  think  they 
are  running  the  shop.  It  is  well  to  keep  an  eye 
open  in  some  cases  to  see  that  one  has  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  going  on.  “Don’t  let  them  pull 
the  wool  over  your  eyes”  is  good  advice. 


Chestnut  Buying  Strong. 

In  this  buying,  chestnut  size  has  been  in  very 
strong  demand  and  some  dealers  have  found  it 
difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  size 
Stove  is  also  active,  although  not  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  nut,  but  there  are  shippers  who  also  re¬ 
port  trouble  in  keeping  this  size  moving  fast 
enough  to  their  trade.  If  anything,  the  demand 
from  distant  markets,  such  as  New  England,  has 
been  stronger  than  from  the  local  territory,  and 
quite  a  few  shippers  at  this  time  report  they ’have 
sufficient  orders  to  take  up  the  capacity  of  their 
operations  until  April  1st. 

The  one  exception  to  the  strong  demand  for 
the  family  sizes  is  pea,  and  there  is  plenty  of  this 
size  to  be  had  from  all  producers.  Recently 
some  of  the  very  best  coals  of  this  size  have  been 
offered  at  $5.25  and  those  dealers  in  need  of  it 
have  purchased  fairly  freely.  A  few  dealers  are 
taking  advantage  of  especially  low  prices  to  take 
in  good-sized  blocks  of  this  size,  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much  of  a  gamble  at  that  if  the  coal 

iS6fiO0ftihe^9nghtr  KUaHty-  ,With  company  coal  at 

$6.00  to  $6.20,  if  by  any  chance  there  is  a  reduction 
m  prices,  pea  coal  will  certainly  not  fall  below 
$5.25  at  the  mines. 

Some  of  the  dealers  are  speculating  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  permanent  change  in  sizes  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  an  extended  strike.  Should  there  be  a 
long  period  of  idleness  it  is  thought  that  the 
operators  will  give  this  subject  more  serious  at¬ 
tention  than  ever,  especially  in  view  of  the  glut 
of  pea  coal  on  the  market  at  this  time.  So  far 
the  experiment  of  a  range  size  by  one  of  the 
companies  seems  to  be  working  out  fairly  well 
although  it  does  not  seem  as  though  enough 
dealers  have  shown  a  disposition  to  try  it  out  on 
their  trade.  Reports  from  those  who  have  used  it 
are  that  the  coal  is  quite  satisfactory. 

All  shipping  houses  are  just  a  trifle  anxious  as 
to  their  outstanding  accounts  at  this  time  and 
are  watching  them  very  closely.  Those  of  them 
who  went  through  the  big  strike  of  1902  recall  / 
quite  readily  the  long  time  bills  remained  unpaid 
at  t  at  time  and  are  now  trying  to  profit  by  that 
experience  so  far  as  they  can. 
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Steam  sizes  are  still  moving  well,  particularly 
barley,  and  those  storing  this  size  seem  willing 
to  take  almost  an  unlimited  tonnage.  Buckwheat 
is  strong,  but  the  fact  that  good  grades  are  pur¬ 
chasable  from  the  independents  at  $3.00  and  some¬ 
times  under  is  an  indication  that  this  size  is  a 
trifle  easy.  The  companies  have  heavy  tonnages 
of  this  size  still  in  the  storage  yards. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  attitude  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  toward  a  strike  is  now  one  of  let  er 
come.”  Those  who  determined  vn  stocking  up 
have  pretty  near  now  what  they  started  out  to 
get,  or  will  have  it  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
they  are  altogether  willing  to  take  chances  after 
that  time.  Almost  from  day  to  day  the  belief 
in  the  trade  grows  stronger  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  non-union  coal  to  meet  the  demand  from 
the  consumer  without  the  least  trouble,  and  this 
latter  personage  seems  to  take  much  comfort  out 
of  this  fact.  He,  however,  overlooks  the  possi-. 
bilities  of  the  price  situation,  as  the  man  with 
non-union  coal  is  really  expecting  to  get  better 
figures  than  are  at  present  being  quoted. 

There  is  no  stiffening  of  prices  in  the  market 
at  this  time,  although  all  houses  in  making  quota¬ 
tions  are  more  careful  than  ever  in  protecting 
themselves.  Besides  impressing,  the  fact  that 
prices  are  for  immediate  acceptance,  quite  a  few 
producers  are  limiting  the  amount  of  coal  from 
five  to  ten  cars  on  a  single  quotation. 

Present  prices  of  spot  coal  are.  as  follows: 
Pool,  $2.80  to  $3.15;  Pool  71.  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool 
9,  $2.30  to  $2,75;  Pool  IQ,  $1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11, 
$1.65  to  $1.75. 

SITUATION  AT  FAIRMONT 


Tone  of  Market  Slightly  Easier,  but  Prices 
Hold  Fairly  Steady. 

While  there  has  been  no  great  retrenchment  in  the 
coal  business  during  the  past  week,  there  are  visible 
signs  of  an  easement  in  sight  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Fear  of  a  strike  has  caused  many  buyers  to  store 
more  coal  than  they  would  have  done  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  not  as 
much  apprehension  about  the  strike  as  there  was  a 
month  ago.  While  the  outcome  is  in  doubt,  there 
is  belief  in  certain  of  the  markets  that  a  strike  may 
be  averted. 

There  are  fewer  orders  than  there  were  earlier  in 
the  month,  yet  prices  during  the  early  part  of  this 
week  appeared  to  hold  up  fairly  well.  Mine-run 
kept  well  up  to  the  $1.50  to  $1.55  mark.  In  some 
cases,  perhaps,  there  was  some  sold  at  higher  prices, 
but  the  bulk  was  disposed  of  at  $1.50. 

Slack  did  not  appear  to  suffer  very  much  either, 
because  this  price  was  consistent  at  $1.40  to  $1.50. 
Three-quarter  has  been  holding  up  fairly  well,  due 
to  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  amount  of  prepared 
coal  is  going  out  of  the  region.  Prices  of  this  classi¬ 
fication  have  held  up  to  $1.80  to  $1.85.  Freeport  coal 

is  selling  at  $1.50.  „  , 

During  the  past  week  or  so,  coal  shipments  off  the 
Monongahela  and  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  railways 
have  been  quite  heavy.  The  latter  road  has  been 
turning  out  a  large  batch  of  tonnage,  averaging  abou 
200  cars  a  day.  Consignments  appear  to  be  grouped 
chiefly  in  the  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Albany  shipments  al¬ 
though  there  has  also  been  some  coal  going  to  Can¬ 
ada  recently.  This  consists  chiefly  of  mine-rune  and 
slack,  practically  no  prepared  sizes  being  sent  to 
Canada. 

Preliminary  Wage  Conference  Held. 

The  labor  situation  in  Northern  West  Virginia  has 
reached  a  stage  where  the  operators  invited  Presi¬ 
dent  C  F  Keeney,  Charleston,  president  of  district 
17  to '  confer  with  them.  President  Keeney  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  and  the  conference  was  held 
last  Monday  at  Baltimore.  After  a  ,short  dls^u®s,10hn 
it  was  arranged  to  hold  another  meeting  March  25th 
Little  new  developments  were  manifest  in  the 
local  situation  during  the  past  week  It  is  claimed 
bv  C  H  Batley,  Fairmont,  international  representative 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  that  the 
miners  have  cast  their  vote  100  to  1  to  strike  in  case  no 


wage  scale  is  agreed  upon  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  by  April  1st.  It  has  been  learned  that  all  of 
the  largest  as  well  as  smallest  local  unions  have 
been  voting  almost  to  a  man  to  strike.  These  in¬ 
clude  such  unions  as  Monongah,  Barrackville,  Downs, 
Rivesville,  Ida  May,  Carolina  and  scores  of  others. 

Some  operators  are  desirous  of  talking  open  shop, 
but  there  are  others  it  is  believed  who  will  go  along 
with  the  union,  providing  the  miners  are  reasonable. 
There  appears  to  be  some  variance  as  to  action  on 
the  check-off,  some  operators  being  in  favor  of  elim- 
inating  it  entirely.  The  general  outcome  of  t  e 
conference  on  March  25th  will  be  watched  with  more 
than  usual  interest  because  of  the  tangled  up  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  as  well  as 
the  Kanawha  and  other  West  Virginia  fields. 

While  Curtis  Bay  shipments  off  the  Monongah  di¬ 
vision  of  the  B.  &  O.  last  week  were  not  as  heavy  as 
in  the  palmy  days,  they  nevertheless  were  somewhat 
better  than  usual,  aggregating  288  carloads  in  five 
days.  Lake  shipments  last  week  ran  nine  cars  which 
was  considerably  less  than  previous  weeks,  although 

the  lake  season  is  very  early. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  was  stronger  last  week  than 
the  previous  week.  The  aggregate  ran  considerably 
over  1,200  cars. 

QUIETER  AT  CINCINNATI 

Spring  Weather  More  Potent  Than  Strike 
Threat  in  Influencing  Buyers. 

Somewhat  to  the  ,  surprise  of  operators,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  market  is  showing  comparative  depression 
right  in  the  face  of  a  strike  which  is  expected  to  cut 
off  a  considerable  percentage  of  fuel  production  tor 
an  indefinate  length  of  time.  The  slump  chiefly  af¬ 
fected  lump  coals,  orders  for  which  were  cancelled 
from  many  directions,  and  the  price  went  off  so  tar 
as  to  reach  the  lowest  point  realized  for  some  years, 
This  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  recurrence  of  warm 
weather  and  the  general  resulting  belief  that  spring 
had  arrived,  signalizing  the  close  of  the  home  ue 
demand.  While  steam  coals  were  not  in  such  demand 
as  might  be  expected  on  the  threshold  of  an  assured 
labor  tie-up,  the  call  for  these  varieties  was  fairly 
well  maintained.  The  absence  of  an  expected  feverish 
demand  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  factories  have 
stored  large  reserves  and  are  counting  on  a  large 
uninterrupted  production  in  the  non-union  districts. 

The  smokeless  coal  districts  of  West  Virginia 
continued  to  operate  largely,  though  there  was  some 
falling  off  in  the  production  percentage  in  the  New 
River  territory.  Here  the  idleness  of  some  large 
properties  reduced  the  showing  of  activities,  but  in 
the  Winding  Gulf  and  Pocahontas  districts,  loading 
is  said  to  have  reached  between  80  and  90  per  cent 
of  normal.  With  a  lessening  of  the  domestic  demand 
from  the  West  and  Central  West,  most  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  went  East,  where  it  was  absorbed  readily 
but  not  at  all  eagerly.  The  price  was  off  somewhat 
on  domestic  coals  and  held  its  own  as  to  other 
varieties. 

Splint  coals  both  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
had  a  big  production  last  week,  with  the  usual  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  organized  districts,  but  the  sharp  slump 
in  the  demand  for  lump  at  the  close  of  the  week  and 
at  the  opening  of  this  one,  served  to  put  a  check 
upon  free  production  of  domestic  sizes.  Steam  coals 
were  in  fairly  good  demand,  though  most  of  it  moved 
on  contract  arrangements  and  the  spot  market  was 
characterized  by  comparative  dullness. 

Coal  Reserves  Are  Large. 

Everywhere  salesmen  are  finding  large  reserves  and 
a  quiet  confidence  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  strike  period  to  keep  things  going 
The  hopeful  view  here  is  that  while  the  organized 
districts  are  idle,  there  will  be  occasion  for  100  per 
cent  operation  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
unorganized  fields — which  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  Cincinnati  market’s  production  territory.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Kanawha 
operators  will  probably  try  to  install  open-shop  opera- 

*  °Smokeless  lump  and  egg  were  decidedly  weaker 
for  the  time  being,  there  being  few,  if  any,  sales 
above  $3.25,  while  some  were  as  low  as  $3.  Other 


varieties  held  their  own.  Mine-run  was  quoted  at 
from  $1.75  to  $12  and  slack  at  from  $1.35  to  $1.50. 
Operators  say  that  at  these  prices  there  are  no  profits, 
and  most  of  them  continue  to  be  active  chiefly  so  that 
they  may  not  lose  touch  with  good  customers. 

Splint  coals  sold  in  the  domestic  siezs  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  this  week  at  from  $2  to  $2.40,  most 
of  the  cargoes  going  at  the  former  figure  or  little 
better.  Mine-run  held  its  strength  a  little  better, 
selling  at  from  $1.35  to  $1.50,  while  nut  and  slack, 
influenced  by  the  fact  of  lessened  preparation,  went 
to  $1.25  and  $1.35  and  was  in  fairly  good  demand. 

Up  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  temperature 
went  to  an  almost  summer  elevation,  fuel  retailers 
were  having  a  pretty  satisfactory  volume  of  business, 
though  prices  were  low  and  profits  not  alluring.  But 
late  reports  from  the  selling  yards  is  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  “shot,”  perhaps  for  the  season,  though  some 
people  who  have  the  money  are  being  tempted  into 
buying  their  home  supplies  for  a  later  season  by  the 
extremely  low  prices. 

Cincinnati  dealers  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
and  some  of  them  are  making  a  special  drive  for 
the- business,  where  it  seems  possible  to  find  it.  How¬ 
ever,  operators  are  not  expecting  any  great  amount 
of  domestic  demand  for-  some  time  to  come,  as  the 
softer  weather  has  found  retail  yards  as  well  sup¬ 
plied  as  they  think  they-f ought  to  be  just  now. 


BUFF4LO  MARKET  DULL 

Coal  Buyers,  Being  Well  Supplied,  Show  No 
Nervousness  Over  the  Situation. 

Indifference  on  the  part  of  consumers  of  soft  coal 
is  still  shown  and  trade  has  been  no  more  active 
this  week  than  a  week  or  two  ago.  In  fact,  some 
coal  men  report  it  as  duller.  The  fact  that  a  strike 
seems 'very  likely  to  materialize  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  but  -creates  no  alarm.  Anthracite  has  had  a 
reaction  from  the  recent  activity  and  prices  have 
shown  some  decline  in  the  past  week. 

Bituminous  shippers  are  hot  expecting  much  in¬ 
crease  in  business  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  however  much  the  newspapers  may  print 
startling  headlines  regarding  the  strike  prospects. 
Customers  have  had  a  long  time  to  prepare  for  any 
suspension  that  may  occur,  and.  most  of  them  have 
done  so,  their  purchases  having  been  made  in  many 
cases  in  February,  as  is  disclosed  by  the  shippers 
books  for  that  month.  March  is  very  unlikely  to 
produce  as  many  orders  and  a  car  or  two  here  and 
there  is  about  all  that  the  offices  are  reporting. 

Some  talk  is  heard  as  to  what  contract  prices  are 
likely  to  be  during  the  year  beginning  April  1st,  and 
it  is  generally  expected  that  a  good  drop  will  take 
place.  One  large  company  is  said  to  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  of  $2  for  mine-run  steam  coal,  but  some  regard 
such  a  figure  as  high  and  say  they  would  be  willing 
to  make  a  price  of  $1.85  for  the  year. 

Contract  Prices  Being  Discussed. 

Others  say  that  mine-run  during  the  coming  year 
ought  to  sell  at  about  $1.50,  with  lump  from  $1.75 
to  $1.85  and  slack  as  low  as  $1  to  $1.25.  But  prices 
are  up  in  the  air  at  present,  owing  to  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  future,  and  neither  seller  nor  buyer  is 
talking  much  of  contracts  as  yet. 

Spot  bituminous  prices  are  unsettled  at  present 
and  inclined  to  be  lower  than  a  short  time  ago.  In 
Youghiogheny  gas  lump  they  run  from  $2  25  to  $_.7o, 
with" $2.15  to  $2.35  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam 
lump,  $1.85  to  $2  for  mine-run  and  $1.60  to  $1.70 
for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and 
$2.51  to  other  coal  for  freight. 

Anthracite  demand  has  fallen  off  considerably, 
because  of  the  unusually  mild  weather  and  the  lack 
of  need  of  coal  on  dealers’  part.  Coal  men  say 
that  independent  prices  have-  declined  about  20  cents, 
during  the  past  week  and  that  this  is  a  good  criterion, 
of  the  filled-up  state  of  the  market  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  usual  business  is  now  being  done. 
Dealers’  stocks  are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  run 
until  May  15th. 

Leading  anthracite  representatives  say  they  have 
made  no  preparations  to  load  coal  this  month  for 
lake  shipment  and  that  they- .expect  little.,  if  anything, 
to  be  done  here  during  March. 
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QUIET  AT  BOSTON 

Prices  on  Bituminous  Coal  Have  Softened— 
Some  Anxious  for  Orders. 

The  past  week  has  been  one  of  still  more  quiet 
and  dullness  than  the  week  that  preceded  it  and 
while  certain  shippers  of  bituminous  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  business  the  majority  are  finding 
it  a  pretty  slim  week  and  are  “scratching  gravel” 
with  a  good  deal  of  vim.  As  one  keen  wholesaler 
put  it,  “I  am  not  ‘taking  orders’  any  more.  Instead, 
I  have  to  sell  my  coal  and  selling  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market,  with  consumers  well  stocked  and 
the  weather  against  you,  is  work.” 

The  bituminous  prices  have  softened  still  further 
the  past  10  days  and  where  a  firm  asking  price  a 
short  time  ago  was  $6.35  on  cars  Boston,  $6.25  is  the 
asking  price,  though  that  price  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sents  the  bona  fide  spot  market  on  Pocahontas  or 
New  River  coal.  “Spot”  is  really  nearer  $6.15  on 
cars  Mystic  or  Boston  than  any  other  price  and 
some  even  lower  quotations  on  excellent  quality  coal 
have  been  heard. 

It  is  only  on  one-  and  two-car  orders  that  the 
higher  quotations  have  held,  larger  sized  orders 
being  eagerly  sought  after  and  concessions  offered. 
As  an  indication  of  the  dearth  of  buying,  is  instanced 
the  case  of  one  purchaser  for  a  certain  small  group 
of  New  England  mills,  who  finding  that  he  needed 
10  cars  of  coal  to  complete  the  season’s  requirements 
for  one  of  the  mills,  asked  for  bids  and  was  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  40  or  more  firms  anxiously  seeking 
the  business.  The  purchaser  received  phone  calls 
and  telegrams  from  Providence,  Philadelphia  and 
even  New  York,  not  to  mention  a  score  or  more  of 
Boston  bidders. 

Such  a  condition,  where  an  order  for  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  coal  as  500  or  600  tons  is 
so  keenly  fought  for,  must  be  considered  an  un¬ 
usual  ore  and  bespeaks  the  “fed-up”  situation  of  the 
large  consumers,  who  long  ago  foresaw  trouble  in 
the.  coal  mining  districts  and  who  therefore  filled 
their  yards  with  fuel.  Public  utilities  and  large  in¬ 
dustrial  units  could  not  afford  to  await  developments 
even  though  by  waiting  and  taking  a  chance,  they 
might  have  obtained  their  coal  cheaper. 

Substantial  Quantities  Arriving, 

In  spite  of  the  poor  demand,  coal  has  been  arriving 
at  Boston  in  quite  substantial  quantities,  and  because 
arrivals  have  been  numerous  the  unloading  facilities 
have  been  taxed  severely,  detentions  have  been  a 
regular  thing  and  heavy  demurrage  charges  have 
caused  many  a  long  face.  A  good  deal  of  this 
coal  had  been  contracted  for  and  represented  no 
new  buying,  though  some  of  it  was  shipped  on  ex¬ 
pectations  of  sale  rather  than  on  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  market  for  it.  And  the  expression,  “Has 
so-ard  so  got  rid  of  that  cargo  of  coal  yet”  has 
become  quite  common  lately. 

Much  tonnage  is  really  being  offered  at  cost  since 
to  hold  it  for  a  better  price  means  more  charges 
and  therefore  an  eventual  loss.  There  are  no  actual 
developments  as  yet  with  regard  to  contracts  which 
have  been  a  regular  feature  at  this  time  in  previous 
years.  1  here  is  some  discussion  of  possible  prices 
over  a  period  with  a  figure  about  equal  to  $6.15 
gross  ton  Boston  named,  but  thus  far  negotiations 
are  entirely  te'tative. 

The  boat  freights  have  softened  decidedly  the 
past  few  days,  with  large  boats  available  at  90  cents 
and  even  85  cents,  while  smaller  vessels  to  Boston 
are  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.10.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
rate  tc  Bangor,  Me.,  was  firm  at  $2.00,  but  this  has 
now  eased  to  $1.85  and  certain  interests  are  waiting 
for  still  further  weakening. 

The  Pennsylvania  bituminous  interests  are  selling 
very  little  coal  at  the  present  time,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  state  that  new  buying  is  at  a  min¬ 
imum.  Prices  are  pretty  well  maintained  with  the 
bulk  of  transactions  going  at  around  $2.25  to  $2.50 
net  ton  mines.  A  fair  amount  is  moving  at  $2.60 
and  certain  mines  are  still  obtaining  $2.75  net  ton 
at  the  mine.  The  trade  is  evidently  waiting  for  April 
developments. 

In  the  anthracite  market,  interest  is  of  a  very 
slack  order.  The  conservative  characterizes  business 


as  rather  poor  while  the  more  expressive  whole¬ 
saler  labels  it  “rotten.’  Prices  have  declined  but 
dealers  are  not  in  a  mood  to  load  up  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  low'er  prices  in  the  offing.  Very  mild _ 

in  fact,  Springlike  temperatures  has  prevented  any 
rush  to  order  coal  on  the  part  of  householders,  and 
fires  are  burning  very  low  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  retail  trade  is  stagnant  again,  and  though  we 
may  have  another  snow  storm,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  cold  weather  has  gone 
for  good. 

Egg  is  rather  soft  at  $7.25  to  $7.50;  stove  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  under  $7.90,  ranging  from  $7.60  to  $7  85 
The  asking  price  for  nut  is  $8.00  but  substantial 
concessions  are  made  in  this  price.  Pea  is  about  $5. 


PICKING  UP  AT  JOHNSTOWN 

Strike  Possibilities  Help  Increase  Demand — 
Prices  Continue  Firm. 

The  volume  of  business  which  the  operators  of 
this  section  did  during  the  past  week  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  that  of  the  previous  week,  if 
not  exceed  it,  according  to  the  reports  from  the 
various  firms.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
strike  possibility,  if  it  is  not  more  than  a  possibil¬ 
ity,  is  having  a  decided  effect  on  the  consumer,  and 
as  the  likelihood  of  a  tie-up  as  the  result  of  the 
differences  between  the  mine  owner  and  the  miner 
looms  up  for  March  31st,  the  buyers  are  becoming 
more  concerned.  Those  who  did  fail  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  coal  the  first  of  this  month,  are  beginning 
to  get  anxious  and  inquisitive,  and  the  inquiries 
invariably  bring  orders. 

The  operators  seem  to  have  them  on  the  “anxious- 
seat  and  look  for  big  business  the  remainder  of 
this  month.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  wage  scale  differences  in  this  locality  can  be 
settled  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  and 
the  majority  of  the  operators  see  no  chance  of 
carrying  out  any  sort  of  conference,  inasmuch  as 
the  U.  M.  W.  in  this  district  have  repeatedly  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  to  adjust  the  scale.  The  operators 
are  willing,  it  is  claimed,  to  meet  the  miners’  union 
officials  to  settle  the  scale  for  central  Pennsylvania 
but  are  opposed  to  going  outside  that  region,  and 
sitting  in  on  a  conference  with  the  competitive  fields. 

Non-Union  Fields  Compete. 

Non-union  fields  are  cutting  in  on  the  tonnage  of 
the  union  fields,  according  to  operators,  some  of 
them,  going  as  far  as  to  offer  contract  coal  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  a  reduction  in  figure.  With 
prices  as  they  are,  and  union  operators  barely  get¬ 
ting  along,  they  cannot  compete. 

Prices  have  not  stiffened  any  during  the  week, 
nor  have  they  fallen  off,  but  continue  about  the  same 
as  they  have  for  the  past  few  weeks.  With  in¬ 
creased  demand  it  had  been  figured  out  that  the 
prices  would  jump,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

Labor  troubles  still  abound  in  the  Clearfield  dis¬ 
trict,  but .  have  not  spread  to  any  extent,  according 
to  authoritative  sources  from  there. 

The  belief  that  there  will  be  considerable  spot  coal, 
even  though  a  strike  develops  has  kept  considerable 
tonnage  out  of  the  market,  local  operators  state. 
Many,  again,  have  practically  stored  all  that  they 
need  to  carry  them  through,  and  this  is  cutting  down 
the  business  some,  but  it  is  coming  from  somewhere, 
and  anyway,  the  operators  have  no  kick  coming,  as 
reports  show  that  they  are  experiencing  as  good 
a  trade  as  they  have  indulged  in  for  the  same  period 
in  several  years  back. 

Prices  quoted  this  week  are  as  follows:  Pool  1 
$2.90  to  $3.25 ;  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  Pool  71,  $2.50 

t0  If  of’  P°o1  10’  $2  t0  $2-20:  and  p°o1  11,  $1-65 
to  $1.85. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
shows  that  the  company  produced  7,740,678  tons  in 
whlch  comPares  with  more  than  9,000,000  tons  in 
1920  and  12,000,000  tons  in  1917.  Net  earnings  are 
reported  at  $2,822,020  last  year,  as  against  $12,127- 
o50  in  1920. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Advance  in  British  Coal  May  Help  Exports 
— Heavy  Shipments  to  New  England. 

The  coal  movement  through  Hampton  Roads  suf¬ 
fered  a  considerable  contraction  during  last  week, 
when  the  dumpings  dropped  to  299,000  tons,  showing 
an  average  daily  decrease  of  approximately  11,000 
tons  under  that  of  the  previous  week.  However’  in 
checking  over  the  records  for  this  year  it  is  found 
that  the  tonnage  handled  for  the  week  was  larger 
than  any  that  has  been  recorded  this  year  with  the 
single  exceptions  of  the  first  week  in  this  month. 
Recoids  of  tonnage  handled  over  all  three  terminals 
show  for  the  week  ending  March  10th.  was  298,997 
tons,  while  the  previous  week  was  365,435  tons, ’for 
the .  year  to  date  2,336,367  tons  has  been  handled, 
against  2,795,180  tons  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

New  England  tonnage  has  been  heavy,  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  section  will  probably  be  again  increased 
as  the  date  for  the  strike  of  union  miners  draws 
near.  Indications  point  to  the  fact  that  consumers 
in  New  England  are  anxious  to  secure  additional  ton¬ 
nage,  and  shippers  report  that  they  are  moving  the 
coal  out  immediately  on  its  being  unloaded  at  desti¬ 
nation.  There  are  also  other  large  consumers  every¬ 
where  who  are  making  preparation  for  the  strike,  by 
laying  up  greater  stocks  than  are  usually  kept  on 
band  at  this  tune  of  the  year,  so  that  the  movement 
of  coal  through  Hampton  Roads  is  likely  to  grow 
much  heavier  than  it  has  been  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

In  the  export  field  stiffening  of  prices  of  British 
coal  .may  ultimately  work  for  the  advantage  of 
American  shippers.  So  long  as  British  exporters  can 
undersell  American  firms  in  foreign  markets  there 
is  little  chance  for  recovery  of  our  export  trade,  be¬ 
cause  American  coal  has  reached  rock  bottom  without 
some  readjustment  in  freight  rates  or  in  wages.  But 
if  for.  any  reason  British  prices  should  be  abvanced 
American  firms  would  be  in  a  proportionately  better 
position  to  compete  in  the  export  field. 

Market  Recovers. 

The  market  showed  some  signs  of  recession  early  in 
t  e  week,  but  has  apparently  recovered,  quotations 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  were  well  up  to  the 
level  of  the  first  part  of  the  month,  and  displayed 
greater  firmness  than  formerly.  Bunker  quotations 
on  Pool  1  coal  remain  at  $4.75  per  gross  ton  piers; 
this  price  having  been  maintained  for  thq  past  sev- 

fraL^>Ael?S'  Quotations  on  cargoes  range  from  $4.65 
to  $4.80  for  Pool  1,  $4.45  to  $4.60  for  Pool  2,  $4.55  to 
$4.65  for  Pools  1  and  2  mixed,  Pools  5  and  7  are 
neing  quoted  at  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  gross  ton  piers. 

According  to  those  familiar  with  the  situation  they 
do  not  expect  that  Norfolk  industries  or  rail- 
reads  will  suffer  from  want  of  fuel  as  a  result  of  the 
prospective  coal  strike  set  for  April  1st.  Supplies 
of  coal  on  Norfolk  retail  yards  are  no  larger  than 
might  ordinarily  he  expected  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  they  are  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  run  con¬ 
sumers  here  for  60  to  90  days. 

The  strike  comes  at  a  time  when  domestic  demand 
has  fallen  to  a  minimum  and  the  principal  retail 
selling  of  coal  is  to  industrial  establishments.  All 
lauroads  entering  Norfolk  do  not  expect  any  diffi¬ 
culties  over  fuel  supply  during  the  strike,  as  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western,  the  Virginian  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
tJhio  serve  the  non-union  fields  where  they  will  be 
able  to  get  their  coal  as  they  need  it,  just  as  they 
do  now.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  and  Norfolk 
southern  R.R.,  which  get  a  greater  portion  of  their 
coal  from  connections  here,  have  sufficient  supply  on 
land  to  take  care  of  their  requirements  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  approaching  coal  strike  is 
to  cloud  the  question  of  coal  prices  for  the  coming 
season  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  Because 
of  the  unsettling  effect  which  the  strike  has  on  the 
coal  market  operators  are  not  anxious  to  contract  for 
delivery  of  1922  tonnage,  and  the  basis  of  mine  prices 
tor  the  season  which  begins  April  1st  may  not  be 
established  for  some  time  after  that  date.  So  far 
the  approach  of  the  strike  has  had  no  effect  what¬ 
soever  on  current  prices,  but  the  unsettlement  on 
future  contract  prices  has  been  marked. 
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IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Big  Increase  in  Interior  Coal  Movement- 
Cool  Weather  Helped  Trade. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  increase  in  the  volume 
of  coal  moving  from  the  docks  to  the  interior.  One 
railroad  reports  a  gain  for  February  over  a  year  ago 
of  4,614  cars,  and  for  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
a  gain  of  752  cars  over  the  same  period  of  a  year 
ago.  These  are  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  expected 
strike  Doubtless  a  portion  of  the  gain  is  due  to 
that  factor.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  gain  for  February 
must  be  credited  to  the  more  severe  weather  this 
year.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  February,  a 
year  ago  was  a  mild  month  and  the  last  of  a  series 
of  mild  open  winter  months.  This  winter,  especially 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  has  been  fairly  normal, 
and  has  required  much  more  domestic  fuel  consump- 

'°So  a  comparison  with  a  year  ago  would  show  a 
gain  this  season  even  if  there  were  no  strike  in  view. 
Much  of  the  increase  is  because  stocks  have  been 
exhausted  and  dealers  had  to  put  in  more,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  trade.  Perhaps  during  the  last 
week  of  February  and  the  early  March  period,  there 
has  been  a  gain  due  to  the  threat  of  a  suspension. 

But  much  of  it  is  due  to  other  causes. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  buying  will  be  very 
cautiously  done,  even  though  the  strike  is  assured. 
Many  would  prefer  to  wait  for  developments,  at  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  some  increase.  The  recent  ad¬ 
vance  of  soft  coals  by  50  cents  a  ton,  bringing  the 
prices  of  all  into  about  the  same  line,  is  due  to  the 
strengthening  effect  of  the  expected  strike.  On  the 
other  hand,  word  from  various  districts  indicates  that 
mining  is  proceeding  vigorously.  One  Illinois  mine 
was  reported  to  have  raised  a  record  tonnage  for 
24  hours  during  the  past  week.  Should  this  practice 
be  general,  it  will  mean  a  fairly  good  surplus  being 
accumulated  ki  other  territories.  That  has  but  little 
bearing  in  the  Northwest,  except  insofar  as  all-rail 
coal  may  be  shipped  in  here,  but  it  will  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  inclination  for  other  districts  to  look 
to  the  docks  for  a  supply  for  themselves,  since  it 
will  mean  that  they  will  have  stocked  up  fairly  well. 

Improved  Sentiment  Helps  Trade. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  for  commerce,  and 
therefore  including  the  coal  business  lsthegr“y 
improved  sentiment.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  point 
out  definitely,  why  things  seem  different  now  from 
three  months  ago.  Yet  they  do.  The  higher  prices 
for  grain  give  some  encouragement  to  farmers  bu 
very  little  substantial  help,  for  the  farmers  have 
marketed  much  of  their  1921  crops.  Still  there  are 
a  portion  who  always  hold  back  some  gram-some 
carry  it  for  a  whole  year  or  more.  And  the  higher 
prices  have  drawn  in  wheat  from  other  sectlon£- 
winter  wheat  from  the  west  and  southwest.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  prices  on  other  farm  Pallets. 
And  the  declines  which  have  been  made  >n  jarm  im 
plements  and  tractors  seem  to  have  given  the  fan 
new  heart,  for  the  general  feeling  is  much  improved. 

All  this  means  a  general  change  for  the  better 
in  merchandising  and  will  have  its  effect  on  manu- 

At  tha,  the  coa,  .rale  will  receive 
much  if  arv  benefit  from  the  change  for  the  present. 
The  season  ending  March  31st,  will  have  a  sorry 
showing  at  best  and  any  improvement  in  selling  which 
Zs  prevailed  since  the  first  of  the  year  has  merely 
mitigated  the  losses.  And  buying  of  coal  in  this  dis- 
Sct  is  drawn  between  one  of  the  two  doubts  of 
paying  more  than  the  new  season  will  charge,  when 
its  prices  are  made  or  of  being  caught  without  fuel 
when  the  stress  due  to  the  suspension  are  tensest  and 
prices  are  highest.  For  there  is  no  serious  danger 
of  the  dock  supply  not  proving  ample  for  any  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  suspension.  And  no  one  feels  h 
buving  coal  now  for  next  fall’s  need,  though  a  sus- 
pensioSn  cf  several  months  might  make  that  seem  a 
good  thing  to  do,  when  viewed  in  retrospect. 


Consumers  Seeking  Coal  for  Immediate  De¬ 
livery — Large  Interests  Well  Stocked 

As  the  -‘Zero  Hour”  of  the  battle  between  the  two 
big  factions  of  the  coal  trade  draws  near,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  hinges  on  the  various  statements  that 
are  almost  daily  utterances  from  either  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  operators  or  the  miners  on  the  subject  ot 
a  wage  settlement.  Up  to  the  present  tune  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  trade  have  held  forth  but  little 
hope  for  settlement  before  April  1st. 

The  buying  of  coal  in  and  near  Chicago  has  been 
influenced  during  the  past  week,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  two  months,  by  the  developments  pertaining 
to  the  proposed  strike.  Buying  is  not  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  there  is  still 
considerable  business  being  booked  for  immediate 
shipment  for  storage  purposes.  The  public  utilities 
have  already  bought  heavily  to  prepare  for  the  event 
of  a  strike.  All  of  Chicago  big  public  utilities  are 
supplied  with  coal  to  last  them  from  60  to  90  days 
and  many  large  manufacturing  concerns  have  also 
prepared  for  the  emergency  by  laying  in  big  fuel 

supplies.  ,  .  . _ , 

Time  is  now  growing  short  for  storing  coal  and 

it  is  expected  that  the  railroads  will  take  all  the 
coal  in  cars  the  last  week  in  March  for  their  own 
storage  and  consumption  use.  Many  of  the  roads 
have  laid  aside  generous  supplies  to  be  on  the  sa  e 
side  in  case  the  miners  decide  to  make  the  strike  a 
long  drawn  out  affair. 


11  ASS  l0°  “  'c’e'SnVv' 

McUvaine  seems  to  be  a  very  busy  Chicago  man. 
Whenever  the  Journal  representative  calls  to 
him,  he  is  busy.  Busy  with  what. 


Small  Buyers  Set  Light. 

Most  of  the  buying  of  the  bigger  class  and  for 
storage  purposes  has  been  fairly  well  completed,  and 
the  smaller  buvers  are  content  to  'sit  tight  and 
await  results.  Many  look  upon  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  as  one  that  will  bring  about  lower  prices  for 
coal,  and  it  is  possible,  they  believe,  that  freight 
rates  too,  will  fall  on  or  shortly  after  the  first  of 
April.  This  situation  has  brought  about  a  slump 
in  the  business  of  the  average  wholesale  and  retail 
coal  dealer ‘of  Chicago  during  the  past  week 
The  local  dealers  are  putting  up  the  plea  that  the 
eleventh  hour  buyers  will  not  be  able  to  secure  their 
needed  supplies,  and  as  time  is  getting  short  e' 
fore  the  strike  date,  the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
are  urging  immediate  action  on  the  coal  buyers  who 
are  not  prepared  for  an  imminent  coal  shortage. 

A  contrast  is  easily  seen  between  the  present 
Chicago  coal  market  and  that  of  only  three  weeks 
ago  when  practically  all  the  firms  were  busy. 

&While  last  week  as  a  whole  was  a  slow  one  or 
the  local  coal  man,  the  closing  days  of  the  week 
and  the  first  two  days  of  the  present  week,  de¬ 
veloped  a  better  interest  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  and  the  trade  feels  encouraged, 
believing  this  interest  will  develop  into  a  buying 
activity  before  another  week  has  passed.  _ 

Production  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  has 
been  holding  up  well.  Illinois  mines  are  working  on 
forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  full  time  and  In¬ 
diana  mines  only  a  shade  under  the  Illinois  _ 
Smokeless  coals  from  the  West  Virginia  district 
are  still  in  fair  demand  on  the  Chicago  market. 
Anthracite  sales  in  and  near  Chicago  are  practically 
unchanged  from  the  fair  demand  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  Improvement  is  noted  here  from  the  city 

^Bituminous  prepared  sizes  are  moving  very  slowly 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  “No  Bills”  at  the  mines 
are  forcing  many  of  the  operators  to  curtail  run¬ 
ning  time.  Screenings  from  Indiana  and  Illinois 
“Sfes  ^  item  which  was  exceedingly  scare  a  few 
Peeks'  ago,  are  new  available  in  quantities  greater 
than  the  demand  and  consequently  the  market  has 

tUpocahontas,  following  the  general  market  sit¬ 
uation  in  Chicago,  is  not  in  demand  as  heretofore 
and  the  prices  have  consequently  fallen.  Sales  were 
made  on  an  average  of  $3  to  $3.25  during  the  past 

week. 


The  office  of  the  A.  E.  B.rdsell  Coa  &CoJe 
Co  formerly  at  212  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has’been  moved  to  45  Builders  Exchange. 


T.  H.  Hooper  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  came  to 
Chicago  for  a  visit  last  week. 

R.  Burns,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Mitchell, 

S.  D.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

G.  F.  Rogers  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  coal  dealer  was 
in  the  city  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

R.  L.  Wood,  grain  and  coal  man  from  Bismark, 

Ill.,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  recently. 

R.  L.  France,  president  of  the  Puritan-fl  uttle  Coal 
Co.  of  Chicago  was  in  New  York  several  days  this 
week. 

H.  Wolfe,  retail  coal  and  grain  man  from  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  was  a  visitor  on  the  Chicago  market  lest 
week. 

A.  W.  Buchanan,  president  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation  made  a  trip  to  some  of  his  company  s 
mines  this  week. 

The  Carland  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  Building,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  the  addition  of  Paul  F.  Saunders 
to  its  sales  force. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Hillsboro  Coal  Co., 
Hillsboro,  Ill.,  was  in  the  Chicago  market  on  asso¬ 
ciation  matters  recently. 

C  H  Reese,  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  o 
the  'international  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  was  in  Chicago 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

L  I.  Miller,  dealer  in  coal  and  implements,  from 
Miliedgeville,  111.,  was  among  the  visitors  in  the 
Chicago  market  the  past  week. 

Silas  Shafer  of  the  Assumption  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.,  Assumption,  Ill.,  visited  the  Illinois  Coal  Op- 
erators  Association  offices  last  week. 

Following  a  three  weeks’  stay  in  Florida  A  J. 
Maloney,  sales  manager  of  the  C.,  W.  &  F.  Coa 
Co ,  returned  to  Chicago  last  week. 

The  Peninsular  Coal  Co.  announces  that  R.  V. 
Bane,  formerly  connected  with  the  Reiner  Coal  Co., 
is  now  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

Leon  Romanski,  head  of  the  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co., 
has  just  returned  to  Chicago  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  where  he  spent  a  mid-winter  vacation. 

The  Lake  &  Export  Sales  Corp.  has  added  to  its 
sales  force  the  services  of  Thomas  F.  Gough  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  Keystone  C.  &  M.  Co. 

Harry  Ziv,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  o 
Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  visited  Harry  Jump  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  same  firm  last  week 
F  G  Goss,  coal  salesman,  is  now  connected  wit 
Miller  &  Banker.  He  was  formerly  associated  with 
m!  A.  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  in  their  Chicago 

0fHe’  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Operators  Association,  and  head  of  the  Peerless  Coa 
Co  rf  Chicago,  was  attending  a  conference  m 
Springfield  on  the  strike  question  last  week.  He  has 
returned  to  Chicago. 

On  petition  of  the  Northern  Illinois  coal  operators 
the  I.  C.  C.  has  reopened  for  further  hearing  t 
proceeding  with  respect  to  intrastate  rates  m  i- 
ncis  to  determine  whether  rates  on  coal  within  the 
state  are  prejudicial  to  interstate  traffic. 

The  Peabcdv  Coal  Co.  has  issued  a  challenge  to 
anv  coal  firm’s  bowling  team,  claiming  ihe  champion- 
,hin  of  the  Chicago  trade  in  this  sport.  They  added 
another  ’victory  .0  their  long  *£  £-  «*  by 
defeating  the  Thomas  J.  Halpm  Co.  team. 

Aid  has  been  pledged  to  the  Near  East  Relief  by 
the  coal  trade  of  Chicago.  A  committee  has  been 
the  .  ,  .  association  to  further  the  work. 

Tile ‘’committee^  consists  of  A.  Mitchell,  chairman 
C  M  Moderwell,  E.  R.  Keeler,  Homer  Jones  and 
W.  M.  Fill.  Chicago  is  pledged  to  provide  for  10,- 
000  of  the  Near  East  orphans.  „  „ 

At  the  Central  District  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  Urbana,  Ill.,  a  study  has  been  made 
the  inhibiting  effect  of  finely  divided  fus^n 
mother  coal  on  the  coking  properties  of  Illinois  coal. 

tests  were  made  on  coal  containing  up  to 
10  per  cent  200  mesh  mother  coal  without  making 
any  appreciable  deleterious  influence. 
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BINGHAMTON  MEETING 

Another  Successful  Group  Conference 
Arranged  by  New  York  Association. 

The  fifth  annual  regional  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Bennett,  Binghamton,  on  Thursday.  Members 
of  the  trade  from  the  counties  of  Broome,  Chemung, 
Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Schuyler, 
Steuben,  Tioga  and  Tompkins  were  invited  and  a 
good  attendance  was  secured.  There  were  about 
eighty  present  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
soon  after  9:30  A.  M.,  Charles  McKinney  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  introducing  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Wilson,  Mayor 
of  the  city,  who  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

The  current  wage  conference  gave  the  cue  for  Mr. 
Wilson  to  speak  in  favor  of  peace  instead  of  war,  ex- 
.  pressing  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  successful 
outcome,  with  benefit  to  the  public  and  all  concerned. 
His  remarks  were  quite  practical  in  character  and 
were  well  received. 

Vice-president  Wulff  then  took  the  chair  as  presid¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  morning  session  and  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  as  fol¬ 
lows :  E.  E.  Powell,  Binghamton;  R.  K.  Teller, 
Unadilla;  R.  E.  Rindge,  Norwich;  C.  A.  Petrie, 
Elmira,  and  Harold  Huber,  Corning. 

The  first  address  on  the  programme  had  to  do  with 
organization  and  the  benefits  derived  by  dealers  and 
consumers,  by  Major  Staats.,  president  New  York 
State  Association.  The  Major  emphasized  certain 
features  in  regard  to  the  re-sizing  experiment  now 
under  way  and  referred  to  the  necessity  of  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer  being  brought  about  through 
readjustment  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Bertolet  Addresses  Meeting. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Wellington  M. 
Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  who  told  of  the  work  done 
by  his  association,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
bearing  it  has  upon  trade  interests  in  other  sections, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  anthracite,  which,  origi¬ 
nating  at  Harrisburg,  would  have  affected  the  cost 
of  hard  coal  in  all  sections. 

Mr.  Bertolet  also  referred  to  the  re-sizing  pro¬ 
gramme  being  carried  out  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  through 
experiments  conducted  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co. 

He  also  touched  upon  the  irregularity  of  freight 
rates  and  the  excessive  amount  of  the  charges  in  cer¬ 
tain  territory,  particularly  in  the  area  covered  by  his 
association,  noting  that  the  rate  from  the  mines  to 
Reading  was  as  great  as  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  al¬ 
though  the  distance  is  60  miles  less. 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  M.  N.  Clement,  of 
Albany,  who  spoke  on  compulsory  compensation  in¬ 
surance,  telling  why  coal  merchants  should  insure 
with  their  own  mutual  company,  quoting  facts  and 
figures  showing  the  economy  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  several  years  the  coal  dealers’ 
mutual  company  has  been  in  operation. 

This  concluded  the  formal  portion  of  the  morning 
•session  and  after  a  few  transitory  remarks  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  for  luncheon,  which  was  served  for 
nearly  100  in  a  private  dining  room  of  the  hotel. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  commenced  about  1 :30. 
Major  Staats  presiding,  and  a  considerably  increased 
number  in  attendances.  Vice-president  Williams  of 
the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  presented  an  able  review  of 
the  present  situation,  which  we  hope  to  print  in  ex¬ 
tent0  in  an  early  issue.  For  the  present  publication  is 
omitted  by  request.  Many  themes  were  touched  on  in 
lucid  style,  his  remarks  requiring  some  fifty  minutes 
for  delivery. 

Mr.  Williams  emphasized  the  need  for  real  salesman¬ 
ship  in  the  retail  coal  trade  during  the  dull  period  of 
the  year,  that  there  may  be  an  equal  distribution  of 
tonnage  month  by  month,  the  best  and  most  economical 
system. 

He  was  followed  by  secretary  O’Toole  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  speaking 
in  substitution  for  president  Stephens  detained  by  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  O’Toole  told  of  activities  at  Washington, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Government  coal 


yard,  and  in  referring  to  relations  with  the  authorities 
paid  particular  tribute  to  the  fairness  of  Secretary 
Hoover. 

Mr.  O’Toole  referred  to  the  prospective  rate  re¬ 
duction,  intimating  that  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  extended  postponement,  it  might  really  come 
sooner  than  expected. 

The  next  speaker  was  secretary  Woodside  of  the 
New  York  State  Association,  who  told  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  State  Association,  but  as  usual 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  about  enlarging  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  collecting  the  dues.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  counties  in  the  group  covered 
by  the  present  meeting  had  not  paid  their  annual  as¬ 
sessments  and  said  that  one  county  had  never  paid 
any  assessment  at  all. 

He  said  that  he  realized  the  impropriety  of  criticis¬ 
ing  those  who  were  present  for  the  shortcomings  of 
those  who  were  not  present  but  the  circumstances 
brought  out  the  fact  that  a  certain  element  of  the 
trade  are  very  slow  in  coming  across. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  then 
presented.  It  extended  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
the  speakers  who  had  left  their  busy  offices  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  so  intelligently  and  so  well,  also 
to  the  local  committee  for  their  efforts  in  making  the 
meeting  so  great  a  success. 

It  commended  the  untiring  interest  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  especially  its 
officers  in  the  subject  of  coal  preparation  and  the 
uniformity  of  sizes,  assuring  them  of  support  in  every 
way,  extending  congratulations  also  upon  efforts  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  ^oal  merchants  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Want  $2  Price  Reduction. 

The  action  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  making 
demands  for  still  further  increased  pay  and  shorter 
hours  was  condemned,  and  the  wage  scale  committee 
representing  the  anthracite  operators  was  urged  to 
secure  a  working  agreement  that  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  price  of  domestic  sizes  at  least 
$2.00  per  ton. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  had 
heard  to  its  regret  of  the  illness  of  Roderick 
Stephens,  president  cf  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  and  that  the  members  assembled 
extend  their  sincere  sympathy  and  wish  Mr.  Stephens 
a  speedy  convalescence. 

The  meeting  being  open  to  general  discussion,  the 
labor  situation  was  referred  to  and  Mr.  Williams  was 
invited  to  take  the  floor  again  and  say  something  upon 
this  pressing  topic. 

Mr.  Williams  Discusses  Strike  Outlook. 

He  delivered  a  most  interesting,  pointed  address, 
telling  the  dealers  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  play 
their  part  in  the  difficulty  that  was  developing.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  was  only  about  two  weeks  in¬ 
tervening  between  the  time  of  speaking  and  the  time 
of  suspension,  and  yet  probably  not  ten  men  in  the 
room  had  orders  for  coal  placed  at  the  mines.  He 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  shortage  arising  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  not  necessarily  a  general  short¬ 
age,  but  the  result  of  isolated  spasmodic  difficulties 
was  indicated. 

If,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  so  the  com¬ 
plaint  comes  in  that  Elmira  is  short  of  coal  and  this 
is  followed  by  complaints  from  Utica,  and  Newark 
and  Rochester  and  other  places  around  the  map  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  Congressmen  are  heard  from 
and  the  Government  will  want  to  know  why  the  people 
cannot  have  coal. 

Such  a  situation  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
settlement  of  the  strike,  which  is  really  a  contest  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  and  dealers,  he  said,  should  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  in  developing  proper  co¬ 
operation.  Mr.  Williams  stated  that,  as  we  have 
heietofore  announced,  while  other  suspensions  have 
been  settled  by  an  agreement  to  make  retroactive  ad¬ 
justments  after  rate  of  increase  has  been  decided  up¬ 
on,  this  is  the  first  case,  in  25  years  at  least,  where  a 
reduction  instead  of  an  advance  was  anticipated,  and 
consequently  a  retroactive  arrangement  could  not  be 
Hiade  with  the  miners. 

As  an  informal  feature  in  conclusion,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Col.  Powell,  Major  Staats  introduced 
John  Comosh  of  Corning,  a  veteran  coal  dealer,  form¬ 
erly  in  the  circus  business  as  a  performer.  He  was 


introduced  as  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  have 
turned  a  triple  somersault  and  he  proved  to  be  no 
less  adept  at  speaking  than  as  an  acrobat,  telling  in¬ 
teresting  tales  of  his  travels  in  many  foreign  lands, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  while  with  the  big  shows 
of  the  past. 

It  was  decidedly  retrospective  to  hear  of  Adam 
Forepaugh  and  other  amusement  factors  and  features 
of  40  years  ago,  such  as  the  $10,000  beauty  who  in 
reality  received  only  $75  a  week;  illustrating  that 
the  exaggeration  of  professional  salaries  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  modern  feature. 


CENTRAL  PENN.  PARLEY 

Miners  to  Hold  Conference  With  Operators’ 
Association  Next  Week. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  March  16. — The  convention  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2  U.  M.  W.,  at  Du  Bois,  adjourned  on 
luesday  after  adopting  scale  demands  similar  to 
those  promulgated  at  Indianapolis,  and  including  the 
6-hour  day,  5-day  week,  weekly  pay,  time  and  half 
time  for  overtime,  abolishment  of  the  penalty  clause 
and  revision  of  the  working  rules. 

Following  adjournment,  President  John  Brophy 
announced  that  he  and  other  representatives  of  the 
U.  M  W.  will  meet  the  Association  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  at  Clearfield  next  week.  The  pres¬ 
ident  of  this  association  is  B.  M.  Clark,  president  of 
the  Rochester  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  The  labor 
leaders  will  not  meet  with  the  Central  Coal  Association 
until  after  an  agreement  has  been  consummated  with 
the  first-named  association. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Central  Association  it  was 
asserted  that  a  statement  appearing  in  a  Johnstown 
newspaper  to  the  effect  that  the  association  has  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  with  the  U.  M.  W.  is  untrue. 

The  Central  Coal  Association  has  never  refused 

r°  ^  U'  M'  W’  in  a  wage  conference,”  said 
J.  v  ebb  Shillingford,  president  of  the  organization. 

‘  In  our  letter  to  Secretary  Davis  of  March  11th  we 
pointed  out  that  we  still  stand  ready  to  meet  our 
employees  to  negotiate  a  new  scale  of  wages  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  expiring  on  March  31st.  This  has 
always  been  the  position  of  the  Central  Association, 
many  of  whose  members  have  had  joint  relations 
with  the  miners’  union  for  the  past  25  years.  They 
have  never  taken  a  position  to  abolish  this  relation¬ 
ship  and  have  given  as  favorable  consideration  to 
them  employees  as  any  other  operators  in  this  field 
or  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  unjust  and  unfair  for  the  officers  of  District 
No.  2  to  inspire  statements  of  the  kind  referred  to 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  facts  and  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  attitude  of  the  Central  Association  and  its 
members,  who,  while  denied  their  right  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  coming  joint  conference,  will  await 
its  decision  and  conclusions  and  give  consideration 
to  them. 


New  Jersey  Dealers  Elect, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Coal  Exchange,  held  at  Elizabeth  last  Tuesday,  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 

I  resident  F.  Otto  Water,  vice-president  of  the 
eidriter  Lumber  Co.,  Elizabeth ;  vice-president  A. 
B.  Quarrier,  of  J.  &  S.  S.  Thompson,  Elizabeth; 

®e5retar,y  and  treasurer,  A.  D.  Tuttle,  of  Tuttle  Bros., 
Westfield. 

F.  C.  Conkey,  of  Elizabeth,  was  reappointed  acting 
secretary. 

The  new  Board  of  Governors  is  composed  of  the 
following  members:  A.  C.  Wadley,  of  Wadley  & 
Goodenough,  Plainfield;  B.  T.  Smith,  of  the  Nulford 
Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Elizabeth;  D.  P.  McGovern,  of 
the  Enterprise  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Elizabeth;  D.  M. 
Yood  of  Linden;  George  M.  Friese,  of  Rahway; 
Richard  Harrigan,  of  Plainfield ;  Theodore  A.  Leber, 
ot  Port  Reading;  A.  Bates,  of  the  Summit-Madison 
Ice  Co  Summit;  A.  B.  Irving,  of  the  J.  S.  Irving 
Co  Westfidd;  Edward  G.  Maroney,  of  Cranford; 
Arthur  Persclay,  of  the  Louis  Perselay  Co.,  Eliza- 
beth;  Joseph  Toker,  of  Elizabeth;  D.  J.  Farren,  of 
Roselle  Park;  C.  M.  Peterson,  of  C.  M.  Peterson  & 
Co.,  Perth  Amboy;  and  John  Rymsha,  of  Rymsha  & 
Co.,  Perth  Amboy. 
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Boston  Notes 


William  Weir,  district  manager  for  the  Watkins 
Coal  Co.,  New  York,  was  in  Boston  the  past  week 
on  business. 

Ferry  Barker,  fuel  engineer  for  the  City  of  Boston, 
has  gone  on  a  trip  for  a  few  days  to  the  bituminous 
fields  of  central  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  C.udworth,  anthracite  manager  for  H.  N. 
Hartwell  &  Son.  Boston,  has  returned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  addressed 
some  6U  or  more  coal  men  of  this  city,  March  14th, 
on  important  problems  confronting  the  coal  industry 
at  the  present  time. 

A  Boston  wholesaler  brought  back  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  news  that  Philadelphia  retailers  had  done 
a  larger  business  between  February  1st  and  March 
10th  than  had  been  done  in  the  same  period  m  the 
past  four  years.  Either  people  there,  being  closer 
to  the  situation,  feel  the  danger  of  a  prolonged  sus¬ 
pension,  or  else  they  have  been  influenced  by  the  very 
intensive  group  advertising  done  by  the  retailers,  ad¬ 
vising  householders  to  stock  up  for  a  long  strike. 

One  of  the  big  anthracite  companies  in  Scranton  a 
short  time  ago  invited  12  large  New  England  dealers 
to  a  conference  over  the  situation  that  was  develop¬ 
ing  because  of  strike  possibilities.  The  agent  of  the 
company  advised  the  dealers  that  in  his  opinion  the 
strike  would  last  three  to  four  months  and  that  it 
would  be  a  fight  to  the  finish.  He  also  stated  to 
them  that  he  didn’t  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
reduction  in  the  freight  rates  until  the  first  of  the 
fall.  Opinions  in  the  coal  district  are  very  much 
at  variance,  however,  even  in  the  same  company. 
One  man  in  a  certain  large  company  predicted  a 
strike  of  but  three  weeks  duration,  whereas  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  company  gave  three  months  as  its  dura¬ 
tion,  in  Ins  opinion. 

There  will  be  28  exhibitors  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers  Association 
to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  22  and  23. 
The  companies  with  exhibits  are  as  follows:  Ameri¬ 
can  Coal  Chute  Co.,  M.  E.  Ballow  &  So.u  Benning¬ 
ton  Scale  Co  .  E.  L.  Brooks,  H.  T.  Carter  Paper  Co., 
Carver,  Maoomber  &  West,  W.  PI.  Claflm  &  Co., 
Clark  Brothers,  Conant  Machine  Co.,  F.  S.  Eon- 
verse  Co.,  Inc.,  Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hamilton  Auto- 
p-ranhic  Register  Co.,  Hooper  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Hud- 

sgon  Coa,  Co.'  (model  breaker),  E.  L.  Miller  Mfg.  & 

Coal  Chute  Co.,  Charles  P.  Lamprey,  W  T.  Lane 
&  Bro„  Link-Belt  Co.,  D.  E.  Mclntire.  Inc,  R.  B. 
McKim  Co.,  Mead-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  filler,  Tomp 
kins  &  Co.,  New  England  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Portable  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co ,  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Sackett  Screen  & 
Chute' Co.,  and  Specialty  Engineering  Co. 

Fuel  Administrator  Eugene  C.  Hultman  last 
Tuesday  urged  before  the  committee  on  mercantile 
affairs  the  burning  of  soft  coal  in  place  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  as  a  solution  of  the  fuel  problem  of  the  house¬ 
holders  of  Massachusetts.  Soft  coal  burned  i 
State  House,  has  cut  the  expense  there  in  half  he 
said.  He  was  supported  in  his  argument  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  L.  Norton,  who  said  that  sott  coal 
has  greater  heat  value  than  anthracite  and  scientific 
study  of  combustion  methods  might  point  the  way 
to  common  use  of  soft  coal  as  a  means  of  heating 
dwelling  houses.  Both  spoke  in  favor  of  a  recom 
mendation  of  the  Special  Commission  on  the :  Neces- 

the  recommendation  was  advanced 

Judging  bv  the  rate  at  which  Island  Creek  Coal 

JSTSSs  rrCe0gist’eredh" 'ast”  June.  ^Present  indications 

ncmltion  of  the  handsome  earnings  of  the  com 
rCC  on  Aoril  1  when  common  stockholders  wi  1 
In  addition  Z  the  tegular  quarterly  dividend 


of  $2,  an  extra  disbursement  of  $5.  Output  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  will  be  about  1,000  000  tons. 

Three  of  the  seven  colliers  recently  purchased  by 
the  newly  organized  Coastwise  Transportation  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Boston,  have  been  delivered  and  placed 
in  operation,  with  sufficient  business  booked  ahead 
to  keep  the  boats  busy  for  the  next  six  or  seven 
months.  Charles  Skentelbery  of  the  Warren  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  has  been  appointed  marine  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  new  company.  Authorized  capital  is 
$600  000  of  8%  cumulative  preferred,  12,000  shares 
of  no  par  common,  apd  $750  000  of  10-year  7°/c  ship 
mortgage  notes.  R.  L.  Johnson  is  president  an 
M.  F.  Foster,  treasurer. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


Buffalo  Notes 


Joseph  A.  Gibbons,  manager  of  the  Buffalo  sales 
agency  of  the  Connell  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  is  m 
attendance  at  the  mining  conference  in  New  York 
this  week,  his  presence  having  been  requested  by  W. 
L.  Connell,  chairman  of  the  Anthracite  Conciliation 

Board 

The  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association  announces 
that  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  King 
Edward  hotel,  Toronto,  cn  April  6th  and  7th,  and 
that  the  entire  program  will  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever.  A  “monster”  banquet  is  to  be  held  to  which 
ladies  are  especially  invited. 

Joseph  G.  Zeitlcr,  a  well-known  caterer  and  res¬ 
taurant  proprietor,  has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Catering  Co.,  and  become  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  A.  E.  Birdsell  Ccal  &  Ice  Co.  *or 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Seames 
*&  Zeitler.  ’ 

The  first  advertisements  for  ccal  bids  for  the  sea¬ 
son  for  the  city  and  large  institutions  have  appeared 
hi  the  past  few  days.  The  106th  Regiment  Armory 
is  asking  for  smokeless  coal  for  the  coming  year  and 
bids  will  be  received  by  County  Treasurer  S.  A. 
Anderson  until  March  24th,  while  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  Public  Buildings  wants  2,000  tens  ot 
anthracite  for  the  same  period,  bids  closing  at  the 
office  of  Commissioner  John  E.  Meahl  on  March  21st. 

A  fuel  survey  is  to  be  made  in  Buffalo  by  George 
S  Brewer  fuel  engineer  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  Benjamin  J.  Hatmaker,  geological 
expert  hired  by  the  city.  They  have  opened  offices 
in  the  Municipal  Building  and  will  work  under  an 
appropriation  made  last  month  by  the  council,  as 
recommended  by  Councilman  Kre'"heder.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  an  annual  loss  of  $20,000,000  occurs  he  e 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  use  fuel,  this 
city  is  the  first  in  the  East  to  undertake  such  a  sur¬ 
vey,  which  is  expected  to  save  large  sums  not  only 
on  coal,  but  on  gas  and  electricity. 


Anthracite  Tonnage. 

The  anthracite  tonnage  in  February  was 
one  of  the  largest  on  record  for  that  month 
with  the  exception  of  1921,  and  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  over  January  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  That  is  the  story  of  the  day  so  far  as 

anthracite  is  concerned. 

While  there  is  not  the  lively  demand  for 
tonnage  that  might  be  expected  at  this  time, 
no  such  anxious  inquiry  as  might  be  antici¬ 
pated,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  it  moving, 
week  by  week,  and  this  is  in  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  to  the  tendency  so  often  seen;  a  de¬ 
clining  movement  as  the  season  draws  to  a 
closer  For  eleven  months  of  the  coal  year 
the  tonnage,  according  to  recent  reports, 
amounted  to  60,260,370  tons,  compared  with 
63  628,960  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease 
of’3,367,590  tons  or  5.3  per  cent. 

When  we  compare  this  modest  decrease 
with  the  slashing  cut  of  nearly  25  per  cent 
in  bituminous  tonnage,  it  is  realized  how 
fortunate  the  hard  coal  trade  has  been  in 
comparison  with  the  experience  of  the  soft 
coal  people. 


S.  H.  Meems,  of  the  Diamond  Block  Coal  Co.,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

Sam  Patterson,  of  the  Patterson  Coal  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  transacting  business  here  on  Monday. 

Edward  Race,  of  the  Central  Fuel  Co.,  was  at 
Logan,  West  Virginia,  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

R.  F.  Palmer,  of  the  Hombre  Coal  Co.,  Hombre, 
Ky.,  spent  Monday  mingling  in  Cincinnati  coal  circles. 

Lester  Gaines,  of  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co.,  left  last 
week  for  an  extended  European  trip,  accompanied  by 
his  mother. 

A.  H.  Christian,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Coal  Co., 
spent  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
ucar-by  cities. 

J.  H.  Briscoe,  of  the  J.  H.  Briscoe  Co.,  spent  a 
couple  of  days  last  week  in  Chicago  making  a  survey 
of  the  coal  market. 

C.  D.  Weeks  and  C.  M.  Looser,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  were  visitors  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  this  week. 

B.  L.  Keeney,  sales  manager  of  the  Middle  West 
Coal  Co.,  is  visiting  dealers  and  large  steam  buyers 
in  Michigan  this  week. 

George  Stahmer,  president  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago  visited  the  offices  of  his  company 
in  Cincinnati  on  Friday. 

Franklin  J.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a  position  on 
the  sales  force  of  the  Boone  Coal  Co.  and  will  look 
after  Indiana  territory. 

A.  K.  Mordue  and  C.  M.  Moderwell,  of  C.  M. 
Modcrwell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  stopped  off  here  on  their 
way  through  to  west  Virginia  on  Tuesday. 

Harold  Holmyard,  of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Coal 
Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  attending  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Big  Sandy  district  of  West  Virginia. 

W.  S.  Denham,  who  now  represents  the  Jennings 
coal "  producing  interests  in  Cincinnati,  is  spending 
the  week  at  the  company’s  mines  in  West  Virginia. 

Vice-president  John  Hoffman  and  secretary  L.  F. 
Koening,  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  visited  Hima 
and  Trooper  in  the  Belt  county,  Ky.,  coal  district  this 
week. 

Frank  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Winifrcde  Coal  Co.,  is 
in  Philadelphia  this  week.  He  will  return  by  way 
of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Kanawha  operators  on  the  16th. 

J.  E.  Lambert,  secretary  of  the  Diamond  Block 
Coal  Co,  which  operates  largely  in  the  Hazard  dis¬ 
trict,  died  in  the  midst  of  an  operation  at  the  Mayo 
surgical  hospital  at  Rochester,  Minn,  last  week. 

Wheeler  Boone,  M.  F.  McDermott,  and  John  A. 
Emslie,  of  the  Boone  Coal  Co,  have  formed  the 
Globe  Automobile  Co.  and  taken  over  the  distribution 
of  the  Gardner  motor-car,  made  at  St.  Louis,  for 
Cincinnati  and  adjacent  territory.  They  have  a  new 
garage  at  Liberty  and  Sycamore  streets. 


Coleman  &  Co.  Begin  Business. 

Coleman  &  Co,  Inc,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  have  opened  a 
branch  office  in  the  Cunard  Building,  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Lewis 
W.  Shaub,  who  recently  retired  as  vice-president  of 

the  Seiler  Coal  Co.  . 

The  organization  of 1  Coleman  &  Co,  which  is  a 
new  Pennsylvania  corporation,  is  a  sequel  to  the  re¬ 
cent  separation  of  the  Coleman  and  Weaver  mining 
interests  Coleman  &  Co.  will  handle  the  output  of 
the  Ebensburg  Coal  Co,  operating  the  Colver  mine, 
located  on  the  Cambria  &  Indiana  Railroad  seven 
miles  north  of  Ebensburg,  Pa,  in  Cambria  County. 

This  mine  produces  Pool  1  coal  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  operation  in  the  low  volatile  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  an  annual  capacity  of  around 
1,000,000  tons.  Shipments  are  made  via  the  New 
York  Central  system  and  connections.  _  _ 

G  Dawson  Coleman,  of  Philadelphia,  is  president 
of  Coleman  &  Co,  Inc.  He  is  a  son  of  B.  Dawson 
Coleman,  president  of  the  Ebensburg  Coal  Co.  and  ot 
the  Cambria  &  Indiana  Railroad. 
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Will  Not  Renew  Interstate  Agreement. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Fails  to  Get  Bituminous  Operators  to  Change  Their  Attitude _ _ 

Government  Officials  Can  See  No  Hope  to  Averting  Strike. 


With  the  refusal  of  operators  in  some  of  the 
principal  bituminous  districts  to  take  part  in  a 
National  conference  with  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  as  suggested  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis, 
hope  of  heading  off  a  general  strike  in  the  organized 
soft  coal  fields  has  practically  disappeared.  This  was 
admitted  by  Mr.  Davis  last  Tuesday,  following  a  con¬ 
ference  with  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  who 
stopped  off  in  Washington  while  on  his  way  to 
New  York  to  attend  the  anthracite  conference. 

Mr.  Lewis  declared  later  that  the  cessation  of  work 
in  the  union  mines  after  April  1st,  was  “coming  about 
automatically,”  and  asserted  that  “a  bold  commercial 
policy  of  the  operators  for  which  the  public  must 
pay”  was  in  part  responsible. 

“If  there  is  no  conference  between  the  miners’ 
union  and  the  operators,”  he  added,  referring  to  the 
bituminous  situation,  “there  can  be  no  wage  contract 
drawn  up.  If  there  is  no  wage  contract  there  won’t 
be  any  coal  dug  after  April  1st,  in  union  mines.” 

Mr.  Lewis  Attacks  Operators. 

Mr.  Lewis  accused  mine  operators’  associations 
which  have  sought  local  conferences  with  the  union, 
looking  to  the  construction  of  district  contracts,  of 
“playing  for  position.”  He  asserted  that  they  would 
like  to  get  an  exclusive  right  to  the  coal  market  after 
April  1st  when  all  other  mines  are  closed  down,  but 
could  not  make  wage  contracts  until  the  basis  for  a 
national  scale  had  been  laid  by  a  wage  contract  in 
the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

Meanwhile,  he  declared,  coal  companies  can  make 
a  lot  of  money  by  refusing  to  enter  conferences,  “get¬ 
ting  out  strike  scares  and  frightening  consumers  into 
paying  high  prices  for  coal.” 

Cannot  Do  Anything  More,  Says  Davis. 

Having  failed  to  bring  about  a  joint  conference  of 
miners  and  operators  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  interstate  agreement,  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
announced  that  he  could  take  no  further  steps  to  avert 
a  bituminous  strike.  The  Secretary  explained  that  he 
had  reached  the  limit  of  his  powers  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  when  he  urged  both  sides  to  accept  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  meet  and  discuss  their  respective  demands. 

The  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  in 
handling  the  impending  strike,  officials  indicated,  as 
yet  is  indefinite.  In  view  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Government’s  war  powers,  officials  are  doubtful 
whether  they  have  sufficient  authority  to  step  in  and 
take  a  firm  hand  to  prevent  a  national  strike  by  the 
miners.  This  will  be  one  of  the  matters  to  be  taken 
up  immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  President  from 
his  vacation,  it  was  said. 

The  degree  of  possible  Government  intervention 
later,  it  was  said  by  a  high  official,  will  be  determined 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  strike,  if  it  develops,  might 
affect  adversely  the  public  welfare. 

Miners  Vote  to  Strike. 

While  the  results  of  the  referendum  vote  have  not 
been  officially  accounted,  the  counting  of  the  ballots 
at  union  headquarters  not  having  been  begun  until 
last  Thursday,  it  is  stated  unofficially  that  the  soft 
coal  miners  favor  a  strike  in  the  ratio  of  about  ten  to 
one. 

Officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  admit  that  the  pressure 
of  non-union  operators  in  the  party  organized  fields 
might  lead  to  a  new  contract  there  without  one  hav¬ 
ing  been  signed  for  the  central  competitive  field.  Such 
a  possibility  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  C.  F.  Keeney, 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  union,  agreeing  to 
negotiate  a  contract  with  northern  West  Virginia 
operators  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  March 
25th. 

More  Delay  in  Illinois. 

Under  date  of  March  10th,  the  Illinois  operators 
sent  a  message  to  Frank  Farrington,  state  president 
of  the  miners,  asking  for  the  immediate  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  their  proposition  to  make  a  separate 
wage  contract  covering  Illinois. 


“For  almost  three  months  now,  to  be  exact,  since 
December  17th,  we  have  done  everything  possible  to 
get  negotiations  under  way,”  the  message  said.  “We 
do  not  propose  to  be  held  at  fault  if  there  is  a  strike 
or  cessation  of  work  at  Illinois  mines  after  April  1st, 
nor  to  lend  our  assistance  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
others  that  may  contemplate  enforcement  of  such  a 
policy.” 

On  the  15th,  following  a  meeting  of  the  miners’ 
state  executive  board,  Mr.  Farrington  sent  a  reply 
asking  for  more  time  in  which  to  consider  the 
operators’  request. 

“A  lingering  hope”  for  a  wage  scale  conference 
between  miners  and  operators  in  the  central  competi¬ 
tive  field  through  Governmental  influence  was  given 
by  the  district  executive  board  as  its  reason  for  ask¬ 
ing.  an  extension  of  time  on  the  Illinois  operators’ 
invitation. 

Pittsburgh  Operators  Ask  for  Conference. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association  has 
asked  the  miners  to  send  a  committee  to  Pittsburgh 
next  Monday,  the  18th,  to  confer  with  the  operators’ 
scale  committee  and  if  possible  reach  an  agreement 
covering  the  organized  portion  of  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Their  invitation  was  addressed  to  Robert  R. 
Gibbons,  president  of  District  No.  5,  U.  M.  W. 

“The  scale  committee  of  the  association  will  have 
full  authority  to  negotiate  a  wage  scale  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,”  the  letter  said.  “Please  advise  if  the  miners’ 
scale  committee  of  District  No.  5  will  be  present  at 
this  meeting  with  like  full  authority.  As  the  present 
arrangement  under  which  the  mines  are  being  operated 
expires  March  31st,  it  is  important  that  this  matter 
be  given  your  immediate  attention.” 

At  the  same  time  the  association  made  public  a 
telegram  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Our  best  information  is  that  our  consumers  of 
coal,  including  railroads,  have  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days’  coal  supply  on  hand.  In  addition,  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  non-union  production  contiguous  to  this  terri¬ 
tory  to  supply  all  demands.  If  you  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  contrary,  kindly  advise.” 

Hocking  Operators  Want  District  Meeting. 

Southern  Ohio  coal  operators  have  declined  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Secretary  Davis  to  meet  with  miners  in  joint 
conference  to  arrange  a  wage  scale  for  the  Central 
competitive  field. 

“The  operators  of  Southern  'Ohio  cannot  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  a  conference,”  said  a  reply  to  Secretary 
Davis’s  letter  requesting  the  meeting,  “but  they  will 
meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  mine  workers  of 
this  district  at  any  time  to  discuss  a  wage  scale  and 
working  conditions  that  are  fair  to  the  miners  and 
operators  of  Southern  Ohio,”  with  the  understanding, 
that  such  a  conference  would  not  discuss  the  check¬ 
off. 

Kanawha  Operators  Protest. 

The  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Association  has 
addressed  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Davis  protesting 
against  any  move  by  the  Government  that  might  re¬ 
quire  the  Kanawha  operators  to  continue  to  accept  a 
wage  scale  accepted  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field. 

Seventy-five  coal  companies  forming  the  Mononga- 
hela  Coal  Operators’  Association,  announced  last 
Tuesday  they  would  not  join  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association  in  its  meeting  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  District  No.  17  at  Balti¬ 
more,  March  25th,  to  agree  on  a  working  scale. 

The  Monongahela  Association  recently  agreed  upon 
a  scale  providing  for  a  30  per  cent  reduction  in  min- 
ing  rates,  which  it  will  undertake  to  put  into  effect 
April  1st. 

Daugherty  Watching  Situation. 

,  Attorney  General  Daugherty  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
situation  in  the  bituminous  fields  and  in  an  interview 
at  Palm  Beach  last  Tuesday  stated  that  he  might  take 
some  action  to  protect  the  public  in  case  of  a  strike. 


“I  think  it  a  mistake,”  Mr.  Daugherty  said,  “on 
the  part  of  the  operators  to  hold  out  against  a  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  with  the  mine-workers.  There 
is  a  contractual  relation  between  these  two  interests 
They  agreed  under  the  terms  of  the  1920  wage  scale 
agreement  to  meet  and  discuss  a  new  scale.  They 
ought  to  do  so.  And  it  is  fair  to  remind  them  that 
the  Government  itself  is  a  party  to  this  contract  and 
therefore  has  a  right  to  take  a  hand  in  the  business.” 


ANTHRACITE  CONFERENCE 


Little  Hope  of  Avoiding  Shutdown  as 
Negotiations  Get  Under  Way. 

1  he  demands  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  were 
formally  presented  to  the  operators  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  joint  conference  in  New  York  last 
Wednesday.  Nearly  one  hundred  company  officials 
and  independent  operators  were  present  at  the  initial 
meeting,  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

William  L.  Connell,  of  Scranton,  was  the  presiding 
officer,  and  S.  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  chairman  of  the  operators’ 
scale  committee,  was  chief  spokesman  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  headed  the  miners’  delegation. 

After  Mr.  Lewis  had  finished  reading  the  demands 
Mr.  Warriner  moved  that  an  adjournment  be  taken 
until  hriday  afternoon,  in  order  to  give  the  operators 
time  to  formulate  a  reply.  While  the  operators  were 
agreed  that  a  wage  reduction  is  essential,  they  were 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  cut 
which  the  miners  should  be  asked  to  accept.  An  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  this  matter  at  greater  length 
among  themselves  was  desired. 

Will  Appoint  Sub-Committees. 

Following  the  delivery  of  their  reply,  the  next  step 
wi  be  for  each  side  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to 
carry  on  the  negotiations.  These,  sub-committees 
cannot  get  down  to  work  until  some  time  next  week, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  and  ratified  before  April  1st. 

This  means  that  a  suspension  is  bound  to  take 
place  on  that  date,  for  the  Shamokin  convention 
agreed  on  such  a  course  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
reach  a  settlement  when  the  old  contract  expires. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions  without  some  agreement  as  to  what  the  miners 
are  to  receive. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  trade  circles  that 
with  the  two  sides  so  far  apart,  and  the  spirit  of 
radicalism  so  rampant  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  union,  it  will  prove  impossible  to  avoid  a  long 
shut-down.  In  other  words,  more  is  heard  about  the 
possibility  of  a  strike,  as  distinguished  from  a  sus¬ 
pension. 

The  Miners’  Demands. 

1  he  principal  demands  of  the  miners  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  two-year  contract. 

A  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  contract  wage  scale; 
a  *1  a  day  increase  to  all  labor  paid  by  the  day  and 
the  restoration  of  differentials  existing  between  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  employees  prior  to  the  1920  award 
A  uniform  wage  scale  in  all  collieries  for  occupa¬ 
tions  of  like  character. 

An  eight-hour  day  for  all  employees,  those  working 
underground  to  count  their  hours  from  the  time  they 
enter  the  mine  until  they  leave  it. 

A  standard  check-off  provision. 

That  where  coal  is  paid  for  by  the  car  the  system 
be  changed  to  a  tonnage  basis. 


Two  New  Liners  Burn  Coal. 

In  the  midst  of  many  references  to  vessels  being 
converted  to  oil  burners,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  new  steamer  Columbus,  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Line,  will  soon  be  arriving  in  New  York 
equipped  as  a  coal-burner. 

We  understand  that  the  low  price  of  coal  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as.  compared  with  the  price  of  oil  in  this 
country  is  a  determining  factor  in  this  connection, 
although  it  is  noted  that  a  ndmber  of  owners  who 
converted  their  vessels  from  coal  to  oil  burners  are 
not  altogether  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 
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SAWARD’S  J  O  U  R  N  A  L 


How  Movements  Put  Under  Way  in  Early  Years  Have  Developed  by  Natural  Stages 
Until  Now  Hard  Coal  Miners  Are  Very  Thoroughly  Organized. 


An  address  by  F.  W.  Saward  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
March  14  th. 


with  a  fearlessness  that  added  much  to  his  {ame  and 
the  reign  of  terror  was  terminated  by  a  notaWe  ser 
of  arrests  and  convictions  that  led  up  to  seve 
executions  at  Mauch  Chunk. 


I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  the 
members8of  the  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange, 
for  I  recall  that  among  my  first  business  activities 
were  visits  to  the  coal  regions  on  excursions 
ducted  by  -the  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange  many 

^Krhars’  some  of  your  older  members  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  late  John  R.  Burnett  and  the  late  C  B. 
Conant  each  of  whom  was,  in  turn,  secretary  of  the 
Exchange  and  as  such  conducted  several  annual 
frips  to  the  coal  fields,  in  these  by-gone  days  when 
theP  railroad  companies  were  able  to  extend  courtesies 
Ind  hospha.ities  to  their  important  customers,  and 
made  is  feasible  for  the  coal  men  to  visit  the  mines 
on  a  very  advantageous  basis.  « 

In  addressing  you  this  evening  the  secretary  has 
suggested  that  I  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  histo  y 
of  labor  troubles  at  the  anthracite  mines,  leadins  up 
to  the  present  situation,  incidentally  citing  bow  as¬ 
sociations  of  operators  were  effectivein  adjusting 
these  troubles.  To  deal  thoroughly  with  this  subject 
would  require  considerable  time,  for  it  does  seem  as 
if  the  history  of  anthracite  mining  was  largely 
history  of  trouble. 

Anthracite  Miners  Always  Turbulent. 

There  has  been  almost  constant  turmoil  in  the  hard 
coal  fields.  In  the  early  days  this  was  laigely  ecause 
the  production  of  hard  coal  was  a  business  of  great 
taSf hoards,  and  because  of  .he  meagre  return 
for  tonnage  it  was  not  possible  to  pay  the  miner 
what  they  really  should  have  had  considering 
risks  involved  in  their  occupation  in  those  days. 

Tn  fact  it  might  be  said  that  the  production  o 
anthracite  was  for  the  most  part  unprofitable  until 
fifty  years  ago.  All  the  first  half  century  of  the 
industry  was  a  period  of  struggle  and  finanaal  re¬ 
verses  Coal  for  domestic  purposes  had  to  compe 
Trongly  with  wood  everywhere  except  in  cities  of 
the  North  and  East,  while  the  average  return  to  the 
producer  was  kept  down  because  of  his  mabdity  t 
sell  the  small  sizes,  or  even  chestnut,  for  steam  pur 
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Employees0 w^s  L^suTprising  and  strikes  were 
frequent. 

The  Molly  Maguires. 

Probably  the  most  sensational  difficulties  were  lev 
•  j  u„  r,  cprrpt  society  known  as  tne  muujr 
Ma-uires  This  was  a  small  organization,  but  oper- 

ScameTnown.  a»d  murder,  and  bomb  explosions 

were  of  frequent  occurrence 

Their  activities  were _confin  d  to 

figured  ‘"^rwas  little  or  nothing  in  the 

In  those  days  tnere  ”  *  between  the  operating 

ZZesl  ^eTarious  managers  played  a  lone  tan«L 
interests.  was  somewhat  of  a 

LngTm  thl  coi  trade  to  break  up  the  dangerous 

organization.  ^  B  Goweil)  a  young  lawyer  of 

He^undertook  tb.  work 


Early  Labor  Organizations. 

Since  that  time  the  coal  region  difficulties,  while 
frequent  enough,  have  not  been  marked  bV^b  ex¬ 
treme  violence.  The  miners  had  their  Workmens 
Beneficial  Association,  which  merged  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  when  that  organization  became 
strong,  but  the  organization  of  the  men  was  not  com¬ 
plete  kt  any  time,  and  no  general  strike  occurred 
during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  following 
one  which  occurred  soon  after  the  Civil  War  m 
period  of  readjustment  such  as  we  are  now  passing 

th  The 1  financial  difficulties  of  the  Reading,  certain 
matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  coal  trad 
situation,  caused  dissatisfaction  which  developed  a 
serious  strike  of  railroad  men  and  coal  miners 
identified  with  that  system  in  1886,  during  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Austin  Corbin.  This  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  the  Lehigh  region  strike  of  1897,  which 
was  so  serious  as  to  bring  into  the  field  a  large  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  cf 

But  the  first  big  general  strike  of  the  past  fifty 
years  came  in  1900,  when  the  late  John  Mitchell  a 
newly  elected  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
who  had  been  very  successful  m  the  West,  came  to 
Pennsylvania  to  organize  the  hard  coal  men. 


John  Mitchell’s  First  Victory. 

It  was  a  bold  undertaking  upon  which  Mitchell 
entered,  and  probably  only  the  fact  that.it  was  the 
vear  of  a  Presidential  election  permitted  him  to  carry 
his  point  and  gain  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  for 
his  followers,  for  the  operating  interests  were  a  unit 

in  opposition.  A  Tt 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  M.  A.  Hanna,  a 
prominent  coal  operator  and  sales  agent,  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  in  that 
campaign.  Regardless  of  the  rock-ribbed  character 
of  Pennsylvania  Republicanism  and  mindful,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  effect  in  any  less  secure  states  of  an 
adverse  stand  by  the  labor  element,  Mark  Hanna 
brought  his  influence  to  bear  upon  banking  connec¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  the  strike  was  settled  in  favor 
of  the  men  a  few  weeks  before  election. 

The  success  attained  by  this  invasion  of  a  held  so 
full  of  difficulty  for  union  activities  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  John  Mitchell’s  fame.  In  1902  he  was  ready 
to  try  for  something  more  and  the  ever-to-be-remem¬ 
bered  “Big  Strike”  of  that  year  eventuated. 

When  Roosevelt  Ended  Big  Strike. 

Once  more,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  late 
George  F.  Baer,  the  anthracite  interests  stood  firm 
and  contested  the  issue  unitedly  and  it  was  not  until 
Presidential  influence  had  been  evoked  to  save  a 
situation  that  was  rapidly  becoming  very  critical  that 
work  was  resumed,  and  eventually  another  ten  per 
cent  increase  was  obtained.  . 

There  was  a  further  advantage  for  the  men  in  that 
the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission,  under  whose 
auspices  a  statement  was  prepared,  provided  for  a 
sliding  scale  by  which  the  men  shared  in  advances 
in  the  price  of  coal,  as  determined  by  monthly  aver¬ 
ages  making  as  high  as  seven  per  cent  additional  in 
the  months  of  active  market  conditions. 

In  1906  there  was  no  change. 

In  1909  there  was  no  change. 

In  1912  they  obtained  a  ten  per  cent  increase  and 
the  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale,  following  a  sus¬ 
pension  lasting  from  April  1st  to  May  22nd.  This 
meant  a  net  increase  of  five  per  cent.  The  agreement 
ran  for  four  years. 

In  April,  1916,  when  the  war  orders  from  abroad 
had  caused  so  great  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
labor  in  this  country,  a  new  series  of  advanoss  com¬ 


menced,  with  seven  per  cent  allowed,  at  the  outset,  as 
the  basis  for  a  four  years’  agreement. 

But  when  the  United  States  entered  into  the  war 
this  agreement  was  soon  modified,  with  an  increase 
of  ten  per  cent  in  May,  1917,  rapidly  o.lowed  by 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  November,  another  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  November  of  the  next  year  and  when 
the  time  came  for  a  new  agreement  in  April,  , 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  was  given  to  miners  and 
seventeen  per  cent  more  to  company  men. 

When  the  trade  reflected  upon  the  difficulties  that 
Jshn  Mitchell  encountered  in  gaining  even  a  ten  Per 
cent  increase  on  the  extremely  low  wages  of  ms  day, 
it  became  clearly  apparent  that  things  had  changed, 
for  with  two  twenty-five  per  cent  increases  in  a  year  s 
time,  the  anthracite  miners  were  certainly  m  a  wel 
favored  position. 

Great  Gains  in  Ten  Years. 

Moreover,  working  time  per  day  for  certain  classes 
of  labor  had  been  reduced,  causing  an  increase  in 
hourly  earnings,  and  anthracite  mine  workers  arc 
now  getting  from  138  to  167 per  cent  moie  pay 
than  they  were  not  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

Similar,  if  not  greater,  advances  have  taken  place 
in  Central  Pennsylvania.  In  1900  $1.90  was  the  high¬ 
est  day  rate,  and  even  motormen  in  and  about  the 
mines  were  getting  only  $1.75.  By  1916  the  standard 
rate  had  increased  to  $2.77;  in  April,  1917,  it  was 
raised  to  $3.60;  in  November  of  the  same  year  to 
$5;  in  November,  1919,  to  $5.70;  April  1,  1920,  to  $6, 
and  on  August  15,  1920,  to  $7.50;  showing  a  gain  in 
20  years  from  $1.90  to  $7.50  per  day. 

Certainly  the  miner  is  now,  and  throughout  the 
war  has  been,  a  well  favored  individual,  and  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  probably  concerns  you  in  this  connection  is 
whether  you  wish  to  continue  to  be  a  sort  of  volun¬ 
teer  goat,  collecting  a  high  price  from  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  turn  over  to  the  miners,  standing  for  a 
lot  of  criticism,  if  not  actual  abuse,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  a  rate  of  pay  out  of  line  with  the  pay 
in  other  directions. 


Operators  Preparing  to  Fight. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  operating  interests 
appreciate  the  situation  and  realize  that  the  public 
interest  demands  a  return  to  normalcy.  They  are 
prepared  to  fight  it  out  along  that  line,  and  for  your 
advantage  you  should  extend  some  support  in  their 
campaigning,  for  a  lower  price  makes  it  easier  for 
the  dealer;  less  capital  is  required  and  he  is  under 
less  suspicion  of  overcharging. 

The  miners  are  unquestionably  very  well  organ¬ 
ized,  and  it  is  essential  that  other  branches  of  the 
trade  should  be  well  organized  also.  The  operating 
interests,  of  course,  have  their  associations;  one 
representing  the  independent  mine  owners;  the  other, 
a  more  loosely  knit  organization,  representing .  the 
large  interests,  through  the  medium  of  a  committee 
to  exchange  information  and  advice. 

Owing  to  public  criticism  and  legal  action  the 
large  interests  have  to  be  very  careful  as  to  how  they 
tie  up  and  hence  have  adopted  a  very  conservative 
policy  in  this  respect,  but  they  generally  hang  to¬ 
gether  pretty  well,  as  observations  have  shown, 
affording  a  good  example  to  those  in  other  branches 
of  the  trade,  where  sometimes  even  a  more  definite 
organization  does  not  accomplish  the  simple  results 
that  are  looked  forward  to. 

One  feature  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  organiza¬ 
tions  must  be  availed  of  to  put  the  trade  right  before 
the  public,  for  the  coal  man  is  manifestly  an  un¬ 
popular  individual  and  needs  to  have  and  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  make  it  clear  just  what  the  money 
paid  for  coal  represents.  Statements  made  along 
this  line  carry  much  more  weight  and  appear  the 
more  appropriate  under  the  authority  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

We  have  now  continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  a 
quarter  century  arranging  these  steadily  increasing 
rates  of  compensation  for  mining,  and  apparently  we 
are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle  to  determine 
whether  this  question  of  miners’  wages,  or  indeed  any 
such  industrial  problem,  can  be  consistently  and  per¬ 
manently  handled  by  arbitration  methods.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  arrange  for  making  advances  while 
everything  is  on  the  up-grade,  but  when  a  change 
comes  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  so  easy  to  secure 
the  reductions  which  the  conditions  of  the  times  sug¬ 
gest. 
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Revival  in  Steel  Industry  Causes  More 
Activity  in  Coal  and  Coke. 

.  BiRMmcHAM,  Ala.,  March  15,-Production  of  coal 
in  Alabama  has  shown  a  marked  increase  during  the 

?aSt  TithC  averaffe  weekly  output  having  jumped 
from  225,000  tons  to  260,000  tons. 

Local  operators  are  attributing  the  increase  to 
larger  blast  furnace  operations,  increased  freight  traf¬ 
fic  on  southern  railroads  and  buying  by  steam  coal 
Consumers  who  are  laying  in  large  stocks  of  coal 
against  the  prospect  of  labor  troubles  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  held.  J 

Many  commercial  buyers  are  still  remaining  shifty, 
however,  the  cotton  mills  and  cottonseed  mills  espe¬ 
cially.  They  do  not  care  to  pay  the  present  high 
freight  rates  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  coal  piled 
on  the  yards  after  lower. rates  have  been  announced 
although  there  is  no  telling  when  lower  rates  will  be 
announced. 

There  are  three  times  as  many  iron  furnaces  op¬ 
erating  in  Alabama  today  as  there  were  last  July. 
The  number  has  jumped  in  that  time  from  five  to 
fifteen. 

The  Alice  furnace  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.  went  into  blast  on  last  Monday,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  battery  of  coke  ovens  was  lighted  at 
Fairfield  to  furnish  coke,  The  Alice  furnace  has  been 
idle  since  March,  1921. 

This,  following  the  blowing  in  of  Number  4  of  the 
T.  C.  I.  Battery  at  Ensley  about  two  weeks  ago, 
marks  an  epochal  point  in  the  upward  pull  out  of  the 
industrial  depression  which  has  been  felt  in  this  coal 
and  iron  center  for  the  past  year. 


Where  the  Dollar  Goes. 

The  Berwind  Fuel  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
prepared  a  chart  showing  distribution  of  the 
dollar  of  coal  costs,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
in  this  another  case  of  a  proposition  that  was 
thought  light  of  at  first  being  taken  up  very 
generally.  This  idea,  which  has  been  developed 
in  various  forms  by  several  interests,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  us  to  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
producers,  who  did  not  think  much  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  since  then  certain  hard  coal  concerns 
and  other  coal  people  as  well,  have  adopted  it, 
finding  that  it  illustrates  very  well  who  gets  the 
money  that  is  paid  for  coal. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  distributed  by  the  Ber. 
wind  Fuel  Co.  from  its  upper  lake  docks,  trans¬ 
portation  accounts  for  55.14  per  cent  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  price;  cost,  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  rep¬ 
resents  30.98  per  cent,  and  dock  operating  and 
selling  13.88  per  cent. 

Further  details  are  given,  showing  that  the  rail 
rate  from  the  Kanawha  mines  to  Lake  Erie  is 
$1.84,  to  which  must  be  added  a  dumping  charge 
of  eight  and  one-half  .cents.  Vessel  rate  to  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes  is  given  as  50  cents,  dock 
operating  and  selling  $1.12,  and  rail  rate  from 
Duluth-Superior  to  the  Twin  Cities  $2.02^4. 


Mr.  Warriner  Says  the  Problem  Confronting 
Anthracite  Industry  Is  Grave. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  for  1921  shows  gross  income  of  $22,- 
801,906  and  net  income  of  $5,3 94,224.  The  surplus, 
after  charges  and  taxes,  was  $3,033,764. 

.  In  k’s  remarks  to  stockholders  President  War- 
riner  says,  that  high  prices  have  resulted  in 
economies  in  the  use  of  anthracite  in  many  house¬ 
holds,  where  the  family  income  has  shrunk  by 
reason  of  lower  wages  paid  in  other  industries 
and  generally  decreased  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tinuous  employment. 

“This  situation,”  lie  states,  "together  with  de¬ 
creased  activity  in  industries  normally  using  the 
steam  sizes,  finally  resulted,  about  December  1st, 
in  a  situation  where  the  retailers’  yards  were 
generally  filled  and  the  storage  facilities  of  the 
producers  largely  occupied.  As  a  result,  during 
December,  the  collieries  were  operated  intermit¬ 
tently,  and  the  production  for  that  month  sharply 
declined  and  showed  a  considerable  decrease  as 
compared  with  a  normal  December. 

“The  continuance  of  decreased  demand  for 
anthracite  during  mid-winter  conditions  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  essential 
a  commodity  may  be,  its  free  rise  is  limited  by 
the  price  charged  for  it,  if  that  price  be  out  of 
line  with  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 

The  Wage  Demands. 

“The  present  insistence  of  the  miners’  union, 
as  exemplified  by  the  demands  formulated  at  their 
convention,  held  in  January,  1922,  providing  for 
large  increases  over  the  present  high  wage  scales 
which  were  awarded  by  the  United  States  An¬ 
thracite  Coal  Commission  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  living  had  reached  its  peak,  would,  if  the 
demands  were  granted,  inevitably  cause  still 
greater  increases  in  the  prices  of  domestic  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  not  only  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  the  total  production,  but  because  the  steam 
sizes  of  coal  must  necessarily  be  sold  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  bituminous  coal,  which  is  now  being 
mined  in  large  quantities  in  non-union  fields  at 
very  largely  decreased  wage  rates. 

“The  problem  confronting  the  industry  is  there¬ 
fore  grave.  The  prosperity  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry  depends  as  largely  upon  fyll  time  opera¬ 
tion  as  upon  a  high  wage  scale  under  which  only 
intermittent  operation  can  be  secured.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  workers  as  well  as  of  the 
operators  to  produce  anthracite  at  a  cost  which 
will  allow  its  sale  to  the  consumer  at  prices  which 
will  insure  full  distribution;  and  under  present 
conditions  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  wage  scale 
materially  lower  than  the  present  one. 

“The  immediate  prospects  of  industrial  peace 
in  the  region  are  therefore  disturbing.” 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  February,  as  re- 
m  r!CCl  /?  •  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
f  huadelphia,  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  two 
preceding  winter  months,  for  although  a  shorter  month 

by  the  calendar,  and  containing  two  legal  holidays _ 

Lincoln’s  and  Washington’s  birthdays— the  quantity  of 
anthracite  shipped  amounted  to  5,259,014  gross  tons 

a«-°oTrednWith,4'848’053  tons  in  Ja:ulary,  and 
4,63a,922  m  December.  More  seasonal  winter  tem¬ 
perature  than  obtained  during  February,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  provision  against  the  possibility  of  a  shortage 
should  a  suspension  occur  cn  April  1st,  both  con- 
tributed  to  the  increased  activity. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  February,  1922,  and  same  month  in 
three  previous  years,  were : 

Companies  1919 


L.  V. 
J.  C. 


643,551 

334,697 


D.  &  H .  629,929 

Penn .  273,031 

Erie  .  371,033 

O.  &  W .  108,029 

L.  &  N.  E...  188,249 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1,038,333 

1,170.753 

1,160,685 

928,208 

1,063,508 

857,579 

408,052 

515,551 

537,214 

827,172 

920,788 

755,923 

455,003 

813,191 

670,323 

394,366 

426,350 

402,762 

491,608 

633,706 

492,262 

135,957 

153,017 

141,929 

234,995 

269,237 

220.337 

4,913,664 

5,966,101 

5,239,014 

Shipments  in  February,  1921,  were  the  heaviest  of 
any  February  on  record,  the  nearest  approach  being 
in  1918,  when  5,812,082  gross  tons  were  shipped. 


Shipments  for  Coal  Year. 

Shipments  for  eleven  months  of  the  coal 
Companies  1919-1920 

p.  &  R . 12,934,447 

L-  V . 11,628,611 

J-  C .  5,720,217 

D.,  L.  &  W .  9,871,581 

D-  &  H .  7,137,786 

Penn . 4,545,955 

Erie  .  6,929,201 

O.  &  W .  1,840,202 

L.  &  N.  E .  3,129,183 

Total  . 63,737,213 


1920-1921 

13,533.334 
11,558.050 
5,134.211 
9,120,314 
9,358,091 
4,943,181 
6,943,670 
1,854,831 
2,819  678 
63,628,950 


year  were : 
1921-1922 

11,947,862 

10.426,520 

5.977.746 

9,170,707 

8,089,258 

4,403,931 

6,227,198 

1,393,622 

2,623,526 

60,260,370 


The  record  of  large  monthly  tonnages  run 
lows : 

Jan., 

1913. . . 

. .  .6,336,419 

July,  1918.' . 

Feb., 

1921. .. 

...5,966,101 

Aug,  1918 . 

Mar., 

1918. .. 

...7,276,777 

Sept,  1917 . 

Apr., 

1915.  .. 

...6,665,625 

Oct,  1917 . 

May, 

1917. .. 

Nov,  1917 . 

June, 

1917. . . 

■  ■  .7,049,037 

Dec,  1920 . 

7,084,775 

7,180,923 


6,545,313 


Sampling  Methods  Being  Improved- 

Work  on  the  development  of  new  types  of  coal 
sampling  apparatus  is  being  done  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer. 
The  practicability  of  coal  inspection  on  a  large 
scale  depends  upon  the  -development  of  sampling 
devices  which  can  obtain  a  true  representative 
sample  with  the  least  possible  interference  with 
transportation  methods.  This  means  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  apparatus  somewhat  comparable1  with 
apparatus  used  for.  loading  and  unloading  coal. 

A  machine  has  been  developed  -which  will  drill 
a  six-inch  hole  vertically  through  coal  carried  in 
a  car  and  abstract  the  cuttings.  General  plans 
have  also  been  developed  for  a  multiple  sampler 
adapted  to  take  samples'  from  open  top  cars  in 
a  railroad  train  without  distributing  the  train 
or  the  unloading*  tteirl.  /Gnlyi  the  reduced  labora¬ 
tory  sample  is  to-ibe^akeiUffijm  the  sampler. ' 


Too  Much  Separation? 

Corresponding  in  a  measure  with  the  disadvantage 
of  some  bituminous  companies  with  regard  to  lack 
of  funds,  it  is  said  that  the  separation  of  operating, 
carrying  and  selling  interests  that  has  been  put  in 
force  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  response  to 
Government  activities,  has  put  the  managing  heads 
of  the  anthracite  industry  in  less  close  touch  with  the 
public  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Then  there 
was  splendid  co-ordination  of  power  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  influence. 

The  railroad  people  have  wonderful  opportunities 
for  obtaining  information  and  when  one  man  was 
under  control  from  start  to  finish  there  was  a  unified 
command  such  as  proved  to  be  a  great  success  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  World  War. 

We  understand  that  some  railroad  people  stopped 
m  to  give  advice  to  the  coal  men  at  Atlantic  City 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be 
some  informal  conferences  of  +W+  sort  from  time 
to  time.  ... 


Concerning  Personality. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  value  of  a  college 
education  is  appreciated  most  by  those  who  have  not 
had  one,  and,  in  like  manner,  it  sometimes  appears  to 
those  who  have  a  good  reputation  that  the  value 
thereof  is  much  over-estimated.  In  various  direc¬ 
tions  it  is  seen  that  some  whose  reputation  is  of  the 
most  dubious  character  flourish,  for  a  while  at  least, 
like  the  green  bay  tree,  and  not  only  have  a  good 
time  by  reason  of  practical  results  obtained  but  enjoy 
getting  away  with  it,”  as  the  saying  is 
It  was  remarked  also,  the  other  day  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  courtesy  and 
good  manners  in  the  conduct  of  business.  One  of 
fW  York’s  greatest  bankers  was  a  veritable  boor 
of  whom  nearly  all  stood  in  awe  by  reason  of  his 
vocabulary,  and  it  would  appear  that  with  some  folks, 
at  least,  courtesy  and  cordiality  make  no  impression 
whatever.  The  “treat  ’em  rough”  idea  is  not  without 
its  value  m  some  quarters  where  a  quiet,  pleasant 
demeanor  is  taken  as  merely  a  sign  of  weakness. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Merchants  Association  which,  as  will  be  recalled,  in¬ 
cludes  members  m  the  adjacent  portions  of  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  the  home 
state  will  be  held  m  Trenton,  June  7th  and  8th. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  and 
the  armory  will  be  used  as  the  exhibition  hall,  thus 
affording  an  ample  amount  of  space,  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements.  .  r  , 
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IN  REBUTTAL 


An  Effort  to  Straighten  Out  One  of  Trade’s 
Many  Critics. 

It  seems  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  coal 
trade  not  only  has  to  contend  with  the  criticisms  of 
the  popular  periodicals  and  daily  papers,  but  en¬ 
counters  also  the  adverse  criticism  of  business  papers 
such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  view  of  the 
complaisant  attitude  assumed  by  many  of  the  large 
coal  interests,  it  is  perhaps  not  extraordinary  that 
these  attacks  recur  so  frequently. 

The  typical  editorial  writer  is  much  inclined  to 
follow  the  example  of  Don  Quixote  and  ride  boldly 
forth,  lance  in  hand,  against  any  proposition  towards 
which  popular-  fancy  directs  him,  and  what  more 
shining  mark  than  the  coal  trade? 

Of  course  it  would  be  tiresome  for  our  readers  to 
peruse  commentary  in  detail  on  all  the  various  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  set  forth,  but  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  allusions  in  the  Wall  Street  periodical  mentioned 
it  can  be  said,  noting  reference  to  the  operators  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  matter  of 
granting  wage  increases,  that  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  Throughout  the  war  period  the  miners  had 
the  active  support  of  the  Government,  in  addition  to 
such  business  reasons  as  they  could  summon  to  their 
support,  and  as  a  result  the  operators  were  saddled 
with  agreements  having  months,  if  not  years,  to  run. 

Who  Violated  Agreements? 

While  a  point  is  made  of  alleged  violation  of  agree¬ 
ment  because  of  fear  to  meet  on  account  of  Judge 
Anderson’s  decision,  nothing  is  said  with  regard  to 
miners’  violation  of  contract,  so  what  causes  loss  of 
public  respect  as  alleged?  The  “battle  of  the  open 
shop”  is  not  altogether  altruistic.  There  is  an  element 
of  cut-throat  competition  therein.  Check-olT  system 
may  be  bad,  but  if  the  men  won’t  work  under  any 
other,  must  the  operators  start  a  fight  and  shut  off 
the  supply  of  coal  for  a  reason  the  public  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in?  Many  of  the  consumers  would  say  that 
if  the  miners  wanted  to  have  their  dues  deducted  why 
not  let  it  be  done? 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  rates  and  rules  of  the 
non-unionized  mines  may  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
operation.  It  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  they 
constitute  the  only  honest  way  of  operation  as  stated. 
There  is  no  anthracite  monopoly  in  New  York  en¬ 
dowed  by  city  ordinances  as  stated.  Coal  is  handled 
at  a  much  lower  margin  in  this  city  than  in  smaller 
places,  for  the  large  units  of  transactions  offset  in¬ 
crease  due  to  city  expenses.  Only  hard  coal  is  bought 
by  the  gross  ton  and  sold  by  the  net  ton.  The  loss 
caused  by  breakage  is  chiefly  the  reason  for  this. 
The  dealer  whose  coal  is  rehandled  more  than  once 
cannot  deliver  to  his  customer  much,  if  any,  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds  of  stove  coal  for  the  2,- 
240  pounds  bought  at  the  mines.  The  remainder  is 
represented  by  screenings  left  in  his  yard  or  tonnage 
lost  somewhere  along  the  line.  There  is  some  little 
shrinkage  at  each  stage  of  the  shipments. 

4 

Morgantown  Notes. 

B.  M.  Chaplin,  Chaplin  Collieries  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

F.  E.  Strickler,  Eastern  Coal  Mining  Co.,  King- 
wood,  was  in  Morgantown  last  week. 

E.  L.  Owen,  of  the  Freedom  Fuel  Co.,  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  spent  the  week-end  in  Morgantown. 

J.  A.  Arbogast,  of  the  Heather  Run  Coal  Co., 
Kingwood,  is  home  from  a  trip  to  Akron. 

George  Connell,  of  the  J.  J.  Buttermore  interests, 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  was  in  town  last  week. 

Parker  Sniffen,  Lucky  Jack  Coal  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  Marietta,  O. 

Samuel  Pursglove,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  receiver  of  the  Morgantown 
pnd  Wheeling  Railway,  was  in  Morgantown  last 
,week. 

i  John  Bierer,  American  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  C.  D. 
Junkins,  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Davis, 
Mon-Scott  Fuel  Co.,  have  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Pittsburgh. 


DEALERS  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 


New  England  Convention  Will  Be  in  Session 
Two  Days  at  Springfield. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  next  week,  March  22nd  and  23rd. 

Only  cne  business  session  will  be  held  the  first 
day,  which  will  be  called  to  order  at  2.30  P.  M. 
After  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
reading  of  officers’  reports,  the  report  of  the  National 
Councillor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  will  be  presented  by  Harry  E.  Davis, 
of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  session  will  be  closed  by  addresses  on  effi¬ 
cient  fuel  handling  methods  for  retail  dealers,  by 
Alexander  Maccmber  and  George  B.  Carver,  of 
Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Construction  engineers 
of  Boston. 

Tn  the  evening  a  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Kimball,  followed  by  an  entertainment  and  dancing. 

Thursday’s  Session 

Thursday  morning  the  election  of  officers  will  be 
held,  and  the  rest  of  the  session  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  discussion  of  various  subjects  of  interest  to 
retailers.  Among  other  things,  J.  P.  McCusker,  of 
New  Haven,  and  G.  L.  Miner,  of  Providence,  will  tell 
of  the  pilfering  of  coal  from  barges  passing  through 
the  Sound,  while  J.  F.  Higgins,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  and 
F.  H.  Johnston,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  touch 
upon  the  losses  encountered  in  the  shipment  of  coal 
all-rail. 

The  scheduled  speakers  at  the  Thursday  afternoon 
session  are  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  whose 
topic  will  be  “Salesmanship,”  and  Joseph  E.  O’Toole, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  who  will  deal  with  “National 
legislation,  proposed  and  in  process.”  A 


Credit  Matters  Discussed. 

H.  F.  Corwin,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Trust  Co.,  gave  a  talk  on  “Credit  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  factor  in  business”  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Club  of  New  York  last  Wednesday. 

He  stated  that  the  business  depression  of  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  left  many  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  in  such  a  shaky  condition  that  great  care  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  getting  bad  accounts  on 
one’s  books.  Such  cases  are  so  numerous,  he  as¬ 
serted,  that  commercial  agencies  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  their  records  revised  strictly  up  to  date,  with 
the  result  that  some  companies  that  still  have  ex¬ 
cellent  ratings  are  not  good  risks. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Corwin  advised  the  coal  people, 
before  opening  new  accounts,  to  make  inquiries  at 
their  banks  regarding  the  status  of  buyers  with  whom 
they  contemplate  doing  business.  Another  method  he 
recommended  was  to  make  inquiry  of  firms  in  other 
lines  who  sell  material  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
manufacturers.  Not  being  competitors  of  the  coal 
people,  these  firms  are  usually  willing  to  give  con¬ 
fidential  information  as  to  the  responsibility  of  people 
with  whom  they  do  business  at  present  or  have  dealt 
with  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Corwin  spoke  in  an  optimistic  vein  regarding 
the  business  outlook,  declaring  that  many  firms 
which  operated  at  a  loss  throughout  1921  have  got 
back  into  a  position  where  they  can  again  show  a 
profit  and  are  taking  a  much  more  hopeful  view  of 
conditions. 

F.  R.  Wadleigh,  head  of  the  Coal  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  promised  to  address 
the  Coal  Club  at  its  next  luncheon,  on  April  Sth, 
unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  pressure  of 
official  business. 


The  case  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  against  the  railroads,  to  compel  them 
to  resume  the  practice  of  re-screening  anthracite  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  at  the  tidewater  loading  piers,  will  come 
up  for  a  hearing  on  April  7th,  10  A.  M.,  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms,  Philadelphia,  before 
Examiner  H.  J.  Wagner,  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 


Philadelphia  Notes 


H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co;,  spent  a  week  recently  at  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  Fairmont  and  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

P.  J.  Coffield,  representative  of  the  Wentz  Co.,  in 
Allentown  and  throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley  terri¬ 
tory,  was  a  recent  caller  at  the  home  offices  of  the 
company  in  this  city. 

Abel  Mishlcr,  one  time  of  Philadelphia,  but  for 
many  years  past  connected  with  the  coal  trade  in  New 
York,  was  met  making  calls  on  his  many  friends  in 
the  local  trade  recently. 

John  Williams,  retailer  at  25th  and  Dauphin 
streets,  is  not  letting  the  threatened  strike  bother 
him,  as  he  has  been  in  Atlantic  City  during  the  past 
month  getting  his  motor  boat  in  condition  for  the 
coming  outdoor  season. 

Recently  Colonel  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  president  of 
the  Wentz  Co.,  was  presehted  with  a  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  in  the  Third  Regiment  Armory,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  France  during  the  war 
as  Chief  of  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  In  1919  prior  to  his  leaving  France  the 
French  Government  made  Colonel  Wentz  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Following  out  its  plan  of  district  meetings  of  the 
retail  coal  dealers,  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  recently  called  together  the 
retailers  of  Montgomery  County  at  the  Jefferson¬ 
ville  Inn,  near  Norristown.  After  a  real  old-time 
fellowship  dinner,  addresses  were  made  by  W.  M. 
Bertolet  and  Geo.  H.  Singley,  of  Reading,  and 
Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  Philadelphia. 

As  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Trade  Bowling  League 
goes  into  the  home  stretch  the  interest  increases. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  the  Wentz  team  was 
going  to  carry  off  the  honors  of  the  second  season 
without  trouble.  However,  in  their  last  two  matches 
they  have  slipped  somewhat  and  now  Whitney  & 
Kemmerer,  winners  of  the  first  season,  are  close  on 
their  heels,  with  the  Cortright  and  Berwind  crews 
not  very  far  behind.  Bradford  and  Franklin  still 
continue  to  be  the  rear-guard,  but  even  at  that  are 
having  oodles  of  fun  out  of  the  procession. 

Wm.  J.  Robinson,  chief  clerk  in  the  secretary’s 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I. 
Co.,  recently  retired  after  completing  more  than  fifty 
years’  service  with  the  company.  As  an  appreciation 
of  his  uniform  kindness  at  all  times,  his  associates 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and 
chain.  W.  B.  MacEwen,  secretary,  has  appointed  H. 
J.  Frederickson  to  the  position  vacated  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Frederickson,  similar  to  his  pred¬ 
ecessor,  has  risen  from  the  ranks  as  a  boy  and  is 
in  receipt  of  congratulations  upon  his  success. 


Fairmont  Notes. 

J'.  L.  Byrne,  of  the  Byrne  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  was  here  recently. 

Gordon  B.  Late,  Seaboard  Fuel  Corporation,  was 
in  Philadelphia  on  business  last  week. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Everett  Drennen,  New  York,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

J.  W.  Stevens,  construction  engineer,  and  J.  C. 
Gaskill,  assistant  consulting  engineer,  went  to  Coal- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  last  week. 

A.  Lisle  White,  Clarksburg,  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was 
in  Fairmont  a  few  days  ago. 

Fairmonters  are  interested  in  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America,  which  will 
be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  September  13th,  14th  and 
15th. 

Strike  votes  from  the  various  Fairmont  region  lo¬ 
cals  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  were 
forwarded  to  the  national  office  in  Indianapolis  on 
Friday  of  last  week. 
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DINNER  AT  ELIZABETH 

Jersey  Dealers  Hold  Annual  Meeting  and 
Enjoy  a  Social  Evening. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Coal  Exchange  was  held  at  the  Elks  Club  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week,  following  a 
business  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  attended  by 
about  sixty  members  and  a  few  guests.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  newly  elected  president,  who  was  un¬ 
avoidably  detained  by  illness,  vice-president  Quarrier 
presided. 

The  first  speaker  was  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  organization  and  treasurer 
of  the  National  Association.  Mr.  Crowell  made  a 
strong  plea  for  association  activities  and  advocated 
the  joining  of  the  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  instead  of 
forming  a  separate  state  organization,  such  as  has 
been  contemplated  as  part  of  the  extension  policy 
advocated  by  a  number  of  the  Central  New  Jersey 
dealers. 

He  was  followed  by  the  editor  of  this  paper  whose 
remarks  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

Beware  of  Entangling  Alliances. 

Next  on  the  list  of  speakers  was  W.  E.  Tuttle,  of 
Tuttle  Brothers,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  who  holds  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  commissioner  of  banking  and  insurance  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tuttle  spoke  with  the 
ease  of  the  public  official  accustomed  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  his  constituents  and  delivered  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  relative  to  the  need  of  organization  work  as  a 
sustaining  factor  in  the  coal  business.  He  mentioned, 
however,  that  certain  pitfalls  might  conceivably  be 
encountered  in  connection  with  interstate  associations 
by  reason  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  indicated  in  the  lumber  association  case. 

He  thought  that  these  possible  difficulties  were 
much  lessened  by  adhering  to  State  organizations, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey  which  had 
always  dealt  liberally  and  fairly  with  business  in¬ 
terests. 

He  was  followed  by  J.  H.  Lucking,  a  prominent 
Newark  dealer,  who  gave  interesting  data  relative 
to  results  of  the  resizing  experiment  now  under  way. 

Test  of  Range  and  Nut. 

Mr.  Lucking  used  a  hand  rotary  screen  in  making 
his  tests.  The  coal  that  passed  through  a  quarter- 
inch  mesh  he  counted  as  rice,  barley  and  dust; 
through  the  half-inch  mesh,  buckwheat;  through  the 
three-quarter  inch  mesh,  pea  coal.  The  test  of  the 
navigation  range  coal  showed  that  it  worked  out  as 
follows : 


Rice,  Barley  and  Dust  .  15  lbs. 

Buck  .  135  “ 

Pea  .  600  “ 

Nut  .  1,250  “ 


2,000  lbs. 

In  order  to  compare  this  with  nut  coal  as  delivered 
to  the  consumer  he  purchased  a  ton  of  nut  from  one 
of  the  public  pockets  in  Newark  which  developed  the 
following  results  through  the  rotary  screen  : 


Rice,  Barley  and  Dust  .  20  lbs. 

Buck  .  10  “ 

Pea  .  230  “ 

Nut  .  1,740  “ 


2.000  lbs. 

Another  ton  of  nut  from  other  public  pockets 
showed  the  following  result : 


Rice,  Barley  and  Dust  .  20  lbs. 

Buck  .  40  “ 

Pea  .  260  “ 

Nut  .  1,680  “ 


2,000  lbs. 

Mr.  Lucking  concluded  that  as  there  is  a  reduction 
of  approximately  one-fourth  in  the  amount  of  nut  as 
supplied  in  the  so-called  range  size,  the  reduction  of 
50  cents  is  about  right,  as  his  calculation  showed  a 
theoretical  difference  of  52  cents. 
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Cardiff  Market  Shows  Increasing  Buoyancy. 

Shortage  Develops  in  Best  Admiralties,  and  Most  Other  Grades  Are  Also  Active — 
American  Competition  Again  a  Factor,  According  to  Rumor. 
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Cardiff,  March  3. — The  Cardiff  coal  market  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  firm  condition,  and  the  best  Admiralty  col¬ 
lieries  have  practically  no  free  coal  to  offer  and  are 
unable  to  entertain  prompt  business.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact,  however,  that  the  collieries  are  full-up 
with  orders  on  paper,  there  are  many  delays  to 
steamers  and  in  a  few  cases  quantities  are  available 
which  are  sent  to  the  dockside  for  shipment  and 
which  must  be  cleared  to  enable  sufficient  empty 
cars  to  return  to  collieries  to  provide  regular  work¬ 
ing. 

Heavy  demands  are  arising  from  India.  The 
Bombay  Baroda  Railway  Co.  are  inviting  Cardiff  ex¬ 
porters  to  tender  for  the  supply  of  170,000  tons  of 
Admiralty  or  Monmouthshire  large  coal,  and  alter¬ 
natively  two-thirds  large  and  one-third  small,  to  be 
delivered  at  Bombay  over  June  to  December  next. 

There  is  at  present  a  large  amount  of  agitation 
to  improve  the  working  hours  for  coal  shipments. 
At  present  there  is  a  break  in  working  from  10  p. 
m.  until  6  a.  m.  the  following  day,  and  with  the  large 
amount  of  export  now  taking  place  the  collieries  re¬ 
gard  it  as  imperative  that  the  hours  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Slow  working  at  the  docks  by  reason  of 
poor  facilities  for  shipment  at  Cardiff  are  causes  of 
great  interference  with  the  regular  working  of  col¬ 
lieries. 

Another  Rise  in  Prices. 

Best  Admiralty  large  coal  has  again  risen  in  price 
and  today  all  collieries  of  first  and  second  grades 
are  quoting  27/6  for  large  and  18/6  to  20/-  for  small 
coals,  and  smalls  are  particularly  firm  in  price  at  the 
above  figures.  Monmouthshire  bituminous  coals  are 
also  firmer  and  are  readily  salable  at  25/6  to  26/- 
for  large  and  19/-  smalls. 

Low  volatile  steam  coal  is  weak  in  price  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Through-and- 
thrcugh  coal  has  again  slightly  risen  in  price,  and 
according  to  grade  is  realizing  from  20/-  to  23/-. 

American  Shippers  Active. 

It  is  reported  on  the  Cardiff  market  that  Ameri¬ 
can  shippers  in  London  are  endeavoring  to  fix  busi¬ 
ness  at  prices  which  are  below  the  present  Welsh 
prices,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  may  have  a 


damaging  effect  on  Welsh  prices  and  lead  to  a 
weaker  market. 

At  present  prices  it  is  considered  that  Welsh  col¬ 
lieries  are  merely  paying  their  way  and  that  the 
higher  prices  now  being  realized  are  in  no  way  very 
profitable.  The  proceeds  of  the  Welsh  coal  industry 
for  the  month  of  January  have  now  been  ascertained 
and  it  is  found  that  a  deficit  arises  amounting  to 
£262,000. 

How  Proceeds  Are  Divided. 

We  have  previously  intimated  in  these  columns 
that  when  the  proceeds  of  the  Welsh  coal  industry 
are  ascertained  they  are  divided  between  the  owners 
and  mine-workers  as  follows: 

The  first  charge  is  the  miners’  minimum  wage, 
which  varies  and  is  fixed  on  a  certain  basis  two 
months  in  advance.  For  the  month  of  January  this 
percentage  was  fixed  at  28%  above  the  1915  standard 
rate. 

After  this  has  been  credited  to  the  mine-workers, 
the  other  costs  are  borne  and  the  owners  are  then 
entitled  to  17%  of  the  amount  of  the  standard  wages. 
Whatever  balance  then  remains  is  divided  between 
the  owners  and  workers  in  the  proportions  of  83%  to 
the  miners  and  17%  to  the  owners. 

The  proceeds  as  ascertained  for  January  show  that 
there  was  insufficient  funds  to  even  pay  the  28% 
minimum  wage  without  the  owners  agreeing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  not  only  their  share  of  the  surplus  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  standard  17%  profit,  which  means 
that  for  the  month  of  January  the  owners  -vgill  lose 
the  sum  stated  above. 

The  percentage  payable  to  the  miners  for  the 
month  of  March  is  to  be  11%  above  the  1915  rates, 
and  with  the  higher  prices  at  present  being  realized 
for  Welsh  coals  it  is  anticipated  that  the  March  re¬ 
sults  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  favorable  for  the 
past  five  months. 

Huge  losses  have  been  made  by  Welsh  colliery  un¬ 
dertakings  during  the  past  five  months  of  depression. 
To  hold  the  trade  colliery  owners  have  had  to  sac¬ 
rifice,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  selling  at  a  loss 
to  hold  the  export  trade  has  been  to  them  an  ex¬ 
pensive  advertisement. 


Weekly  Tidewater  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads. 


The  chief  element  in  the  recent  recovery  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  Hampton  Roads  is  now  seen  to  be  the  coast¬ 
wise  movement  to  New  England.  For  two  weeks 
in  succession  cargo  shipments  consigned  to  New 
England  have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  million  net 
tons.  The  total  quantity  handled  over  Hampton 
Roads  piers  in  the  week  ended  March  4  is  reported 


, - F  oreign - , 

Week  Ended  Cargo  Bunker 

February  11  .  21,601  33,510 

February  18  .  10,519  29,793 

February  25  .  52,447  43,932 

March  4  .  45,088  40,925 


at  374,093  tons,  practically  the  same  figure  as  in  the 
week  preceding.  Exports  were  45,088  tons.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  export  movement  last  June  when 
as  much  as  350,000  tons  were  shipped  abroad  in  a 
single  week,  the  present  foreign  business  appears 
very  small. 

Details  are  shown  below  in  net  tons. 


, - N  e'.v 

Cargo 

England - N 

Bunker 

Qthftr 

coastwise 

Total 

214,160 

5,904 

7,796 

282,971 

163,536 

5,400 

13,544 

222,792 

263,628 

4,503 

14,946 

379,456 

250,919 

4,534 

32,627 

374,093 

Tidewater  Bituminous 

After  declining  steadily  for  three  months,  tide¬ 
water  business  improved  somewhat  in  February.  Fi¬ 
nal  reports  for  the  month  show  that  2,625,000  net 
tons  were  dumped,  as  against  2,325,000  tons  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Increased  cargoes  consigned  to  New  England, 
which  totaled  1,017,000  tons,  accounted  for  nearly 
half  of  the  increase.  The  quantity  exported  was 


Destination 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

New  England  . . . . 

....  89,000 

21,000 

Exports  . 

27,000 

Bunker  . 

....  251,000 

31,000 

Inside  capes  . 

180,000 

Other  tonnage  . . . 

....  574,000 

1,000 

Total 

....  914,000 

260.000 

Shipments  in  February. 

191,000  tons,  an  increase  over  January  of  50,000  tons. 
At  the  present  rate,  exports  in  1922  would  be  but  25 
per  cent,  of  those  in  1921,  and  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  1920  record.  The  tonnage  dumped  for  foreign 
bunkers  and  other  purposes  increased  somewhat. 


Details  are  shown  below  in  net  tons: 


Baltimore 

Hampton 

Roads 

Charleston 

Total 

67,000 

840,000 

1,017,000 

12,000 

138,000 

14,000 

191,000 

31,000 

176,000 

3,000 

492,000 

94,000 

18,000 

292,000 

3,000 

55,000 

633,000 

207.000 

1,227,000 

17,000 

2, 625,000 

875 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Protest  to  Government. 

Tell  Secretary  Davis  that  Elimination  of  General  Competitive  Field  as  Dominating 
Factor  in  Wage  Settlements  Is  Greatly  to  Be  Desired. 


W.  VA.  WAGE  CONFERENCE 


Why  the  central  Pennsylvania  operators  are  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  a  continuation  of  the  interstate 
agreement,  whereby  the  scale  established  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Competitive  Field  is  used  as  the  basis  for  wage 
settlements  in  outlying  districts,  is  explained  in  a 
recent  letter  from  G.  Webb  Shillingford,  president 
of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  to  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  Davis.  Mr.  Shillingford’s  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Central  Pennsylvania  composed  of  opera¬ 
tors  owning  mines  of  15,000,000  tons  annual  capacity, 
representing  $40,000,000  investment,  normally  employ¬ 
ing  15,000  men,  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  administration’s  efforts  as  reported 
in  the^press  to  secure  the  participation  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Competitive  Field  wage  conference. 

“These  conferences  in  the  past  have  been  the 
means  of  setting  up  monopoly  of  union  labor  in  those 
states,  resulting  in  a  domination  that  has  forced  all 
outlying  districts  producing  in  the  aggregate  more 
coal  than  the  Central  Competitive  Field  to  submit  to 
wage  scales  and  rules  that  interfere  with  efficiency, 
regardless  of  local  conditions,  resulting  in  inflated 
costs;  unreliability  of  service  to  consumers  and  lo¬ 
calities  dependent  upon  union  mines,  and  compelling 
the  operators  to  collect  union  dues. 

Ambitious  Plan  of  Labor  Leaders. 

“These  leaders,  now  wishing  to  secure  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  influence  toward  continuing  the.  Central 
Competitive  Field  conferences,  still  persist  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  up  a  super-government  by  securing  con¬ 
trol  of  the  coal  industry.  They  are  not  only  en¬ 
deavoring  to  maintain  a  war  scale  of  wages,  but  de¬ 
mand  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  number 
of  days  work,  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  coal 
to  an  absurd  figure.  They  wilfully  ignore  all  eco¬ 
nomic  laws  and  competitive  conditions. 

“Central  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  largest  coal 
fields  shipping  to  the  eastern  markets.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  62,000  000  tons  in  1918,  which  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States  in  that  year,  there 
are  about  69,000  men  employed  in  the  district,  ot 
which  about  43,000  are  members  of  the  union. 

Taxation  "Without  Representation 

“The  operators  of  this  district  have  neither  voice 
nor  vote  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Central  Compet¬ 
itive  Field  wage  agreement  and  in  the  past  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  that  joint 

conference.  ,  ....  „ 

“All  of  the  great  fields  in  the  east  and  competitive 

with  our  district  are  now  non-union.  These  fields 
include  Pocahontas,  New  River,  Tug  River  and  Up¬ 
per  Potomac  fields  of  West  Virginia;  Maryland; 
Somerset  County,  Westmoreland  County  and  Fay¬ 
ette  County  of  Pennsylvania. 

“The  wage  scales  in  these  fields  are  much  less  than 
those  in  effect  in  this  district,  having  been  readjusted 
to  meet  living  costs  and  present  economic  conditions 
in  the  natural  markets  of  the  eastern  coa  fields ; 
hence,  their  cost  of  production  is  much  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

“The  wage  scales  in  Central  Pennsylvania  must 
necessarily  be  based  upon  the  conditions  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  just  named  and  not  upon  the  conditions  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field.  The  elimination  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  as  the  basing  point  for  the 
industry  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  outlying 
districts  and  is  particularly  necessary  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Power  to  Negotiate  Lacking. 

“The  present  policy  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  prohibits  any  agreement  being  reached 
in  the  outlying  districts  until  an  agreement  has  been 
consummated  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  This 


means  that  the  miners  of  Central  Pennsylvania  will 
be  ordered  to  suspend  work  on  April  1st  without 
having  had  the  authority  to  negotiate  a  new  wage 
scale. 

“In  1919,  although  the  war  was  over,  the  union 
operators  of  the  country  were  forced  into  arbitration 
and  a  contract  that  has  resulted  in  complete  demor¬ 
alization  of  the  trade  and  business  formerly  enjoyed 
by  union  operators  and  their  employes.  At  the 
present  time  the  public  is  demanding  efficiency,  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  and  a  dependable  supply  of  coal. 

“The  country  is  now  getting  a  large  percentage 
of  its  needs  from  non-union  fields  where  men  are 
being  paid  from  60  to  80  per  cent  higher  than  pre¬ 
war  wages.  This  tonnage  can  be  materially  increased 
and  will  be  after  April  1st,  wi£h  the  result  that 
union  mines  and  miners  will  suffer  from  a  loss  of 
established  trade  for  years  to  come. 

“The  Central  Ccal  Association  has  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  of  this  district  to  meet  them  and  discuss  a 
revision  of  wages  to  meet  economic  conditions,  but 
in  each  instance  this  request  has  been  refused,  such 
refusal  having  been  directed  by  the  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Mines  Workers  of  America. 

“However,  the  members  of  the  Central  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  still  stand  ready  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  their  employes,  whether  union  or  non-union,  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  new  schedule  of  wages  and 
rules  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  expiring  on  March 
31,  1922. 

“We  respectfully  urge  the  Administration  to  care¬ 
fully  consider  in  its  very  proper  attempt  to  avoid 
a  strike  that  it  does  not  further  complicate  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  handicap  the  efforts  of  responsible  op¬ 
erators  who  are  endeavoring  to  get  themselves  in  a 
position  where  they  can  treat  with  their  employes 
in  fairness  and  serve  the  public  properly. 


OPERATORS  WANT  ADVICE 

Association  Committee  Will  Ask  Attorney 
General  for  Further  Information. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  have 
authorized  President  Bradley  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  obtain  an  official  ruling,  if  possible,  on  the  question 
of  what  coal  trade  associations  may  do  without  danger 
of  being  proceeded  against  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 
This  question  was  cleared  up  to  some  extent  by  the 
recent  correspondence  between  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  and  Secretary  Hoover,  but  there  are  still 
some  points  on  which  further  information  is  desired. 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  be  asked  to  define 
precisely  what  activities  are  regarded  as  illegal,  so 
that  associations  may  know  just  what  to  avoid.  The 
point  was  brought  out  at  the  directors’  meeting  that 
some  associations  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  they  may 
proceed  in  the  dissemination  of  data  to  their  own 
membership  and  to  the  public. 

While  Mr.  Daugherty  made  it  clear  in  his  letter 
to  Secretary  Hoover  that  associations  could  legally 
transmit  consolidated  statements,  based  on  statistical 
reports  of  members,  dealing  with  past  transactions, 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  dissemination 
by  that  department  to  the  public  or  to  individuals,  the 
point  was  not  touched  upon  as  to  the  right  of  asso¬ 
ciations  to  transmit  such  reports  to  their  own  mem¬ 
bership  or  themselves  to  make  the  reports  public. 

To  clarify  the  situation  on  that  point  and  on  the 
general  broad  question  of  permissible  and  non-per- 
missible  activities,  it  was  urged,  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General  ought  to  be  obtained  at  once. 


One  Meeting  Held  at  Baltimore  and  An¬ 
other  Scheduled  for  Next  Saturday. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  March  16. — The  scale  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  and  C.  F.  Keeney,  president  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  17,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  will 
begin  negotiations  in  Baltimore,  March  25th,  for  a 
wage  scale  for  the  Northern  West  Virginia  field  ef¬ 
fective  April  1st.  This  was  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  in 
Baltimore  last  Monday  between  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Keeney. 

The  members  of  the  scale  committee  assembled  at 
Baltimore  expecting  to  begin  wage  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Keeney,  but  the  latter  told  the  committee  that 
he  first  wanted  to  have  the  question  discussed  at  his 
union  convention  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  March 
21st.  He  suggested  a  conference  with  the  committee 
on  the  25th,  to  which  the  operators  agreed. 

If  the  Charleston  convention  authorizes  the  West 
Virginia  union  officials  to  negotiate  a  separate  state 
or  district  agreement,  it  will  be  against  the  wishes 
and  contrary  to  the  policy  of  President  Lewis  and 
other  international  heads  of  the  union.  For  that 
reason  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  outcome,  and  it  is  un¬ 
certain  if  Mr.  Keeney  and  his  colleagues  will  return 
to  Baltimore  authorized  to  sign  a  separate  agreement 
covering  northern  West  Virginia. 

Air.  Keeney  asserts  that  many  of  the  New  River 
miners  will  join  in  a  general  suspension,  if  one  comes, 
and  that  the  Kanawha  miners  will  line  up  solidly  with 
the  union  mine  workers  in  other  states. 

Some  Operators  Said  to  Be  Wavering. 

It  has  recently  come  to  the  surface  that  some  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  companies  desire  to  have  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  pay  expectant  stockholders,  rather 
than  have  idle  mines,  armed  forces,  prospects  of  pro¬ 
longed  stoppage  of  work  and  loss  of  business.  Al¬ 
ready  some  eastern  firms  contemplate  placing  Fair¬ 
mont  business  in  non-union  fields,  which  buyers  con¬ 
sider  more  steady  and  dependable  because  of  the 
limited  labor  troubles. 

Then,  too,  small  operators  fear  a  lengthy  suspen¬ 
sion  of  work  would  prove  detrimental  to  them  finan¬ 
cially.  If  the  mere  passing  of  a  magic  wand  would 
restore  non-union  conditions,  that  would  be  gladly 
accepted.  But  all  realize  that  the  miners  will  put 
up  a  struggle  and  it  will  mean  continuous  organiza¬ 
tion  drives  against  the  region  in  the  future.  .  The 
creation  of  another  Mingo  County  situation  is  not 
improbable. 

The  financial  cost  would  no  doubt  be  tremendous. 
The  question  naturally  bobs  up,  who  will  pay  the 
bill?  With  the  unions  hard  hit  they  might  be  tem¬ 
porarily  put  out  of  business,  but  like  the  proverbial 
cat  they  will  come  back.  Some  operators  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  at  the  whole  situation  from  that 
angle. 

If  the  miners  alter  their  demands  and  are  reason¬ 
able,  there  is  a  possibility  of  something  being  worked 
out  at  the  convention  called  for  March  25th,  Other¬ 
wise  Fairmont  operators  who  are  choked. by  differ¬ 
entials  and  stifled  by  non-union  competition  cannot 
exist  because  the  economic  trend  is  against  the  miners 
who  seek  to  retain  pre-war  wages.  Fairmont  op¬ 
erators  at  present  have  little  chance  of  competing 
with  non-union  fields  because  they  have  cut  wages 
to  the  bone  and  naturally  there  is  too  much  a  va¬ 
riance  in  price  levels. 

With  the  New  River  field  claimed  by  operators 
to  be  lost  to  the  union,  and  the  Kanawha  and  Fair¬ 
mont  fields  in  the  balance,  the  situation  in  West 
Virginia  at  best  is  very  uncertain. 


The  office  of  the  Continental  Coal  &  Mining 
Co.,  formerly  in  the  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  been  moved  to  37  West  Van  Buren  street. 


The  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel 
Toronto,  on  April  6th  and  7th.  It  is  announced 
that  the  program  will  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever.  An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all  retail 
dealers  in  Ontario,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
association  or  not,  as  well  as  to  all  the  whole¬ 
salers  in  the  Province.  Many  wholesale  firms 
from  this  side  of  the  border  are  also  expected  to 
be  represented. 
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New  Yorft  Notes 

— 

Fred  Parker,  of  Hanson  &  Parker,  Boston,  was  a 
recent  visitor  in  local  coal  offices. 

Maurice  H.  Klous,  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Co.,  was  here  from  Boston  last  Tuesday. 

T.  F.  McCaffrey,  of  L.  Cohen  &  Son,  retail  dealers 
of  Montreal,  called  on  friends  in  the  local  trade  last 
Wednesday. 

W.  A.  Marshall  has  been  in  the  bituminous  region 
for  the  past  two  weeks,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
labor  situation. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co., 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  with  illness  for  the 
past  ten  days. 

Charles  R.  Ellicott,  of  the  Archibald  McNeil  & 
Sons  Co.,  who  has  been  ill  recently,  is  reported  to 
be  on  the  gain. 

A.  R.  Davidson,  sales  manager  of  the  Blaine  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  been  doing  jury  duty  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  week. 

A.  M.  Kahler  has  become  associated  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  as 
assistant  to  the  vice-president. 

J.  Howard  Magee,  sales  manager  of  the  Qucma- 
honing  Creek  Coal  Co.,  spent  Monday  and  Tuesday 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

D.  C.  Beverly,  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  40 
Rector  street,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ohio  and 
other  points  in  the  Middle  West. 

J.  W.  Galloway  and  J.  E.  McGowan,  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Havana  and  Palm  Beach. 

Lucius  T.  Koons,  president  of  the  Majestic  Coal 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  returned  Tuesday  from 
Bermuda,  where  he  had  been  spending  a  few 
weeks’  vacation. 

E.  Russell  Norton,  of  Boston,  stopped  over  in 
New  York  for  a  short  time  this  week  while  on  his 
way  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  is  planning  to 
spend  a  few  weeks’  vacation. 

George  M.  Hasbrouck,  president  of  the  Continental 
Coal  Co.,  90  West  street,  has  been  dividing  his  time 
recently  between  his  office  and  the  court  room,  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

Mrs.  Margery  Rhodes,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  bunker  business  at  32  Broadway  under  the  name 
of  the  Rhodes  Coal  Co.,  has  changed  the  name  of 
her  organization  to  the  Rhodes  Fuel  Co.  and  will 
in  the  future  handle  oil  as  well  as  coal. 

The  Bituminous  Fuel  Corporation,  of  44  White¬ 
hall  street,  has  recently  made  two  additions  to  its 
sales  force — L.  J.  Darby,  lately  with  the  M.  J.  Lynch 
Coal  Co.,  and  Henry  A.  Tebbe,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  number  of  local  firms  for  some  years 
past. 

James  F.  Dempsey  has  become  identified  with  the 
Fuel  Service  Co.,  of  7  East  42nd  Street,  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  sales.  Until  recently  Mr.  Dempsey  was 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc.,  and 
before  going  with  that  company  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Allegheny  Mining  &  Coal  Export  Corporation, 
of-  11  Broadway. 

The  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  is  sending  out 
blotters  giving  the  analysis  of  a  bituminous  coal  for 
which  they  have  recently  been  appointed  exclusive 
sales  agents.  It  is  being  sold  as  Garfield  No.  1,  and 
comes  from  a  mine  in  the  Clearfield  region,  near 
Philipsburg,  Pa.,  having  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
origination  and  taking  the  low  rate. 

L.  S.  Willard,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co., 
is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Commercial  as  stating 
that  oil  is  being  sold  to  steamers  in  New  York 
harbor  at  a  loss  of  about  40  cents  per  barrel,  the 
present  price  being  $1.10  pumped  in.  He  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  the  oil  companies  will 
not  continue  to  sell  on  that  basis  very  long,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  coal  will 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  bunker  trade  on  a  more 
equal  footing. 

The  local  public  utilities  are  well  fixed  to  with¬ 
stand  a  strike.  It  is  stated  that  the  Consolidated 


Gas  Co.  has  some  300,000  tons  of  coal  in  storage  in 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Astoria,  or  enough  to  last 
until  about  August  1st  without  any  replenishments. 
The  New  York  Edison  Co.’s  stocking  plant  at  Edge- 
water,  across  the  Hudson  from  110th  street,  is  well 
filled,  containing  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
quarter-million  tons,  and  the  other  electric,  gas  and 
traction  companies  are  also  well  prepared. 

The  Jones-Koblegard  &  Grout  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  at  50  Church  street,  New  York. 
Robert  M.  Jones,  who  formerly  represented  the 
Aldcn  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Clarksburg,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  enterprise;  John  Koblegard,  Jr.,  of 
Clarksburg,  is  first  vice-president,  and  John  W. 
Grout,  until  recently  with  the  Morris  Run  Coal 
Co.  of  this  city,  is  second  vice-president.  They 
will  handle  tonnage  from  several  mines  in 
northern  West  Virginia  and  in  the  Conncllsville 
region,  and  will  also  conduct  a  general  wholesale 
business  in  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Grout  will  be  associated  in  the 
management  of  the  New  York  office. 

H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announce  that  Rob¬ 
son  L.  Greer,  heretofore  their  New  York  sales  agent, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  bituminous  sales,  ef¬ 
fective  March  15th.  He  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Greer  is  succeeded  in  his  former 
position  by  James  McKeown,  who  has  been  attached 
to  the  local  office  as  a  salesman  for  some  time  past. 


C.  F.  Roy  in  New  Enterprise. 

J.  M.  Black  and  C.  F.  Roy  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  have 
just  closed  a  deal  with  some  Johnstown  parties  headed 
by  Alvin  Sherbine  for  526  acres  of  “C”  Prime  and 
“B”  vein  coals  in  Quemahoning  township,  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Tipple  and  sidetracks  are  already  in  and  openings 
just  about  completed  and  they  expect  to  begin  ship¬ 
ments  from  this  mine  within  the  next  week.  The 
mine  is  located  at  Rowena  Station,  Pa.,  on  the  S.  & 
C.  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  undeveloped 
tracts  of  “C”  Prime  coal  in  Somerset  County  and  is 
expected  to  be  developed  into  a  large  producing  plant. 

A  company  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of 
Blackroy  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  C.  F.  Roy,  pres¬ 
ident,  J.  M.  Black,  secretary- treasurer,  with  office  at 
Somerset,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED 

STABLISHED  jobber  would  take  agency 
for  good  independent  Anthracite  coal  com¬ 
pany  for  Connecticut  and  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Address  “Box  9M,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Y^ULM  Bank  containing  approximately 
70,000  tons.  Railroad  siding  and 
loader  on  premises.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  George  H.  Kaercher,  321  Thompson 
Building,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


WANTED 

YY/ELL-known  New  York  distributing 
house  will  consider  cash  investment 
to  cover  joint  ownership  in  small  mine  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  lower  or  upper  Kittanning 
seams  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
Pennsylvania.  Address  “Box  8  M,”  Care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

^OAL  mine  fully  equipped  on  B.  &  O. 

R.R.  in  northern  West  Virginia,  pro¬ 
ducing  Mine  Run  good  steam  coal,  Pool  64, 
non-union  district.  Fine  chance  for  opera¬ 
tor  or  large  consumer  to  get  mine  cheap. 
Terms:  Reply  “Owner,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


WANTED 

LJIGH  grade  coal  salesman  wanted  to  rep- 
1  A  resent  mining  and  sales  agents  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission  for  man  with  clientele.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  required.  Address  “Box  7M,”  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 


COAL  MINES  FOR  SALE 

|  OCATED  in  Butler  and  Clarion  Coun¬ 
ties.  Short  freight  rates  to  Great 
Lakes,  Northern  New  York,  New  England 
and  Canada.  Present  daily  capacity  400 
tons,  which  can  be  doubled.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  half  original  investment. 
Address.  Receiver,  390  Ellicott  Square, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

^WNE  set  plain  grate  bars  72"  wide  60"  long. 
^  Shipping  weight  1,500  lbs.  Located  at 
Flushing,  Ohio.  Kennon  Coal  &  Mining  Co., 
825  National  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


VALUABLE  COAL  LAND  FOR  SALE 

'THE  undersigned  will  sell  at  public  sale 
1  at  the  Pennsylvania  Flail  Hotel,  Potts¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  at  11:30  o’clock  A.  M., 
on  Friday,  March  24,  1922,  all  of  its  right, 
title  and  interest  in  the  tract  of  coal  land 
known  by  the  warrantee  name  of  “Chris¬ 
topher  Dim”  situated  in  Mahanoy  Town¬ 
ship,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  con¬ 
taining  originally  400  acres  more  or  less 
conveyed  by  Joseph  Jeanes  to  Isaiah  V. 
Williamson,  deceased,  by  deed  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1850,  recorded  in  Schuylkill 

County,  Pennsylvania,  in  D.  B.  No.  33,  p. 
553,  March  5,  1850,  out  of  which  44  3/10 
acres  have  been  conveyed  together  with  a 
pipe  line  from  a  small  reservoir  located  on 
a  portion  of  the  tract  conveyed  by  the  un¬ 
dersigned  to  the  Borough  of  Mahanoy  City 
by  deed  dated  September  27,  1S93,  recorded 
D.  B.  240,  p.  158. 

THE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  IN  THE  TRI¬ 
ENNIAL  ASSESSMENT  FOR  1919, 
SITTING  AS  A  BOARD  OF  REVISION 
ASSESSED  THIS  TRACT  AS  FOL¬ 
LOWS:  Coal  384  7/100 — rate  per  acre 
$260 — 1  house  $230— value  of  land  $100,252. 

A  deed  for  all  of  the  right,  title  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  undersigned  in  the  said  tract 
will  be  delivered  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder  who  bids  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
Fifty-five  thousand  dollars  ($55,000.00). 

Terms:  Twenty  per  cent  cash  when  prop¬ 
erty  is  struck  down,  balance  within  30  days 
on  tender  of  deed. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to:  The 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurances  on 
Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  Administra¬ 
tor  d.  b.  n.  c.  t.  a.,  under  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  I.  V.  Williamson,  deceased, 
517  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  or: 

Geo.  M.  Roads, 
Attorney, 

116  South  Centre  St., 
Pottsville,  Pa. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Albert  Fleming,  manager  of  the  W.  J.  Rainey  Wilford  A.  Beadling,  who  was  secretary  and  Arguments  presented  by  the  transportation  corn- 
company  store  at  Allison,  Pa.,  and  C.  O.  Evans,  chief  treasurer,  also  owner,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fuel  Cor-  mittee  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  -  i  PP 

clerk  were  robbed  of  approximately  $30,000,  the  poration,  has  transferred  all  accounts  to  the  Bead-  Association  in  dealing  with  railroad  c  aims  were 

company’s  mine  payroll,  by  six  bandits  who  held  up  ling  Coal  &  Coke  C.o.,  together  with  all  tonnage  con-  unanimously  accepted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  that 

aTrolley  car  three  miles  from  Brownsville  last  Sat-  trolled.  Address  continues  at  1026  Park  building,  association.  Copies  of  the  arguments  will  be  d.s- 

l rday  y  Pittsburgh.  tributed  amonS  the  members. 


tNGlAND  FUEL  »  SUPPLY  CO.  (*. 


PRODUCERS 


SHIPPERS 


PRODUCED  IN 
CAMBRIA  COUNTY.  PA 


STEAM  SIZES 


NAVY  STANDARD 
BITUMINOUS 


George  w  Jepson  v  p  a  g  m 
GENERAL  OFFICES 

BANKERS  BUILDING.  BOSTON 


PREPARED  SIZES 
FOUNDRY  COKE 


OPERATIONS 

auburn,  pa  p  r  r. 


We  will  have  plenty  of  Non-Union  coal  after  April  1st  if  orders  are  received  promptly. 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


CAMPBELL,  PEACOCK  &  KINZER,  Inc. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


NEW  YORK,  30  Church  Street 


General  Offices:  Widener  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Coastwise  Coal  Co.,  113  State  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y„  Post  Standard  Building 

MONTREAL,  QUEBEC,  F.  A.*  Routh  &  Son,  Board  of  Trade  Building  


Alden  Coal  Mining  Company 


INCORPORATED 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

Coke 

ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Philadelphia  Export  Company 

STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  KPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 


The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Rector  5824-5-6. 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eastern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Lock  Box  86,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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General  Notes 


Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Virginian  Ry.  during 
January  amounted  to  505,193  tons,  compared  with 
603,641  tons  in  same  month  of  1921. 

E.  J.  Frauenheim,  Jr.,  is  no  longer  president, 
we  are  informed,  of  the  Frauenheim-Logansport 
Coal  Co.  This  concern  has  moved  its  offices  from 
the  Keenan  Building  to  the  Oliver  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Hearings  before  the  Alabama  Public  Service 
Commission  on  coal  rates  are  in  progress  at 
Montgomery  this  week,  and  will  continue  until 
the  railroads  have  presented  their  evidence  in 
justification  of  the  present  coal  traiffs. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  400  tons  of  lignite  charbriquets, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  production  ever 
reached.  The  lignite  carbonizing  plant  is  located 
at  Hebron,  N.  D. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  of  the  country 
will  build  500  new  miles  of  new  line  in  1922,  which 
will  be  the  best  record  for  some  time.  This  is 
an  extremely  small  mileage,  however,  compared 
with  the  standards  of  say  35  years  ago,  when 
5,000  miles  annually  was  considered  about  normal 
for  new  construction. 

An  executive  session  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors  Association  was  held  last  week.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  three  associations  of  the  state  were 
present.  No  announcement  was  made  after  adjourn¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  operators  were 
conferring  over  the  suggestion  of  the  government 
that  the  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  field 
meet  with  the  union. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  coal  situation  in 
relation  to  the  possibility  of  a  miners’  strike.  It 
gives  details  regarding  stocks  on  hand,  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  also  the 
location  and  capacity  of  non-union  mines,  the 
status  of  wage  negotiations  and  other  matters 
having  a  bearing  on  the  approaching  struggle. 

The  purchasing  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
F.  G.  Prest,  St.  Paul,  is  advertising  for  bids  to  be 
received  by  12  m.  March  23rd,  for  furnishing  coal  for 
its  line  from  Helena,  Mont.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
April  1st,  1922  to  April  1st,  1924,  mine-run,  not  less 
than  1,800,000  nor  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  2,000 
pounds.  Similar  bids  are  to  be  received  at  the  same 
time  for  fuel  for  the  line  between  Mandan,  N.  D.  and 
Helena  and  Butte,  Mont.,  from  1,350,000  to  2,400,000 
tons  of  2,000  pounds  of  lump  coal;  also  from  120,000 
to  315,000  tons  of  washed  nut  No.  2,  3,  and  No.  4  and 

5  washed  pea  coal. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Westchester 
County  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  held 
in  New  York  last  Monday  evening,  the  following 
officers  were  chosen:  President,  Frank  M. 
Carpenter,  president  of  the  New  Rochelle  Coal 

6  Lumber  Co. ;  vice-president,  Paul  Randall,  of 
the  Scarsdale  Supply  Co.;  treasurer,  J.  C.  Smith, 
of  the  Lane,  Eaton  &  Smith  Co.,  Pleasantville; 
secretary,  William  Hussey,  of  the  H.  B.  Pruser 
Co.,  Mt.  Vernon.  All  the  directors  were  re¬ 
elected,  and  J.  L.  Fee,  of  the  William  J.  Fee  Coal 
Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  was  added  to  the  board.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  finance  and  arbitration  committees 
were  re-elected. 

The  papers  have  much  to  say  now  relative  to 
overcrowding  of  local  traffic  facilities,  and  the 
prospective  action  of  the  Transit  Commission 
looking  to  relief  of  same  is  hailed  with  much  satis¬ 
faction.  But  we  think  the  question  might  fairly 
be  asked  if  the  papers  themselves  are  not  partly 
to  blame  for  the  situation.  In  journalistic  circles 
the  deification  of  James  J.  Hill  has  long  been  one 
of  the  principles  of  faith.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  full  carload  idea,  and  that  has  been  so  much 
puffed  up  that  every  petty  official  thinks  he  may 
become  another  James  J.  Hill  by  adopting  the 
policy  of  “pack  ’em  in  and  jam  ’em  in,”  but  there 
are  other  things  to  be  considered  and  arranged 
for  before  one  becomes  a  great  upbuilder. 


“In  Conference.” 

The  expression  “in  conference”  has  now  be¬ 
come  one  of  those  commercial  terms  more  or 
less  abused.  This  idea  is  rather  adroitly  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  recent  article  of  McCardells’  inimit¬ 
able  series  in  the  Evening  World,  describing  a 
scene  in  the  headquarters  of  a  fake  film  outfit. 
He  says: 

A  thin,  young  man  with  a  manuscript  case 
was  insisting  to  the  young  lady  in  charge  that 
he  had  been  promised  a  check  and  would 
wait  for  it. 

“The  auditor  is  home  sick  and  Mr.  Flam- 
mer,  the  treasurer,  [Mr.  Flim  Flammer,  we 
surmise.  Ed.]  can’t  see  anybody  to-day,  he 
is  in  a  conference,”  said  the  young  woman. 

The  young  man  with  the  manuscript  case, 
a  moving  picture  author  evidently,  said  de¬ 
terminedly,  “Well,  I’ll  wait  till  Flammer  is 
through  with  the  conference.  I  want  my 
check  for  titling  and  editing  that  last  picture, 
and  it’s  been  promised  me  every  day  for  two 
months.” 

“He  won’t  sign  any  checks  while  the 
auditor  is  away,”  said  the  young  woman  in 
charge.  “Besides,  all  these  other  people  here 
are  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Flammer,  too,  and 
they  have  been  hours  ahead  of  you.” 

The  allusion  to  “the  young  lady  in  charge”  is 
also  well  put.  When  it  is  desired  to  mendaciously 
steer  off  the  unfortunate,  a  young  lady,  whom 
etiquette  protects  from  rough  talk,  is  usually  put 
forward. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


Western  Coal  Men  at  Hampton  Roads 

Local  coal  shippers  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  join  in  entertaining  a  party  of  Western  coal  mer¬ 
chants,  who  will  arrive  in  Norfolk  March  21st,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  coaling  facilities  at 
Hampton  Roads.  Some  60  men  are  expected  to  be 
in  the  party,  and  the  visit  here  will  be  part  of  a 
tour  which  is  being  arranged  by  Holley  Stover  of 
Chicago,  to  acquaint  coal  men  of  the  Middle  West 
with  conditions  in  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
coal  fields  and  at  tidewater  shipping  points 

An  attractive  program  is  being  arranged  for  the 
visitors  upon  their  arrival,  which  will  include 
a  visit  to  all  of  the  coal  terminals  in  Hampton  Roads. 


Sewalls  Point  Exchange  to  End. 

Members  of  the  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  have 
formally  ratified  a  decision  to  wind  up  affairs  and  to 
discontinue  the  pooling  arrangements  under  which 
the  exchange  was  operated.  Directors  of  the  ex¬ 
change  had  already  voted  in  favor  of  this  course 
and  shipments  to  the  pools  stopped  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month.  It  will  require  some  weeks  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

The  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange  has  handled  pool 
coal  shipped  over  the  Virginian  Ry.  to  the  Sewalls 
Point  terminals.  It  was  a  membership  organization, 
although  it  was  incorporated,  and  there  is  some  talk 
in  trade  circles  of  reviving  the  exchange  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  organization  to  give  it  more  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  character. 


Howat  Loses  Appeal. 

The  appeals  of  Alexander  Howat  and  other  labor 
leaders  of  Kansas  for  relief  from  contempt  of  court 
sentences,  based  on  claims  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  Kansas  law  creating  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations,  have  been  dismissed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

No  decision  was  given  by  the  Court  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Court  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  leave  open  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Court, 
but  to  hold  effective  the  action  taken  by  the  courts 
of  Kansas  in  adjudging  Howat  and  other  labor  lead¬ 
ers  in  contempt  and  in  sentencing  them  to  jail  for 
failing  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Industrial  Court 
and  give  testimony  and  for  disregarding  an  order  of 
a  Kansas  District  Court  prohibiting  them  from  call¬ 
ing  a  strike  bv  coal  miners. 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Rises  to  New  High  Level 
for  Present  Year. 

A  further  increase  of  162,000  tons  in  bituminous 
production  was  recorded  during  the  week  ending 
March  4th,  carrying  it  above  the  10,500,000-ton 
mark  for  the  first  time  since  last  October,  when  the 
railroad  strike  threatened.  Except  for  the  brief 
spurt  at  that  time,  the  present  rate  of  operations 
is  the  heaviest  in  more  than  a  year. 

Soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

r - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  ending  1922  1921 

February  11  ....  10,309,000  7,859,000 

February  18  ....  10,285,000  7,489,000 

February  25  ....  10,374,000  7,432,000 

March  4  .  10,536,000  7,278,000 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  February  is  es¬ 
timated  at  40,951,000  tons,  which  was  the  heaviest 
February  tonnage  on  record  except  in  1916,  1917  and 
1918.  Some  of  it  went  to  swell  stock  piles,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  increased  consumption  also  played 
a  part. 

Percentage  of  Full  Capacity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  full¬ 
time  output  produced  by  various  soft  coal  fields  in 
the  week  ending  February  25th : 


Per 

cent. 

Per  cent. 

Illinois  . 

56.1 

Fairmont  . 

....  36.9 

Indiana  . 

65.1 

Winding  Gulf  . 

....  66.3 

Southern  Ohio  .... 

27.8 

New  River  . . . 

....  36.9 

Northern  and  Cent. 

Pocahontas  . . . 

. ...  67.2 

Ohio  . 

48.4 

Tug  River  .... 

....  73.8 

Pittsburgh  . 

40.1 

Kanawha  . 

....  19.8 

Westmoreland  . 

65.4 

Logan  . 

....  68.3 

Central  Penn . 

55.2 

Kenova-Thacker 

..  61.6 

Somerset  County  , . . 

83.7 

N.  E.  Kentucky 

...  49.5 

Cumberland-Pied- 

West.  Kentucky 

...  38,1 

mont  . 

53.3 

Hazard  . 

....  62.7 

Panhandle  . 

52.2 

Harlan  . 

....  57.8 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  output  showed  a  gain  of  12  per  cent 
in  the  week  ending  March  4th,  this  being  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  preceding  week  con¬ 
tained  a  holiday.  Comparative  figures  follow : 

< - Net  Tons  — — \ 

Week  ending  1922  1921 

February  11  .  1,822.000  2,048,000 

February  18  .  1,703,000  2,010,000 

February  25  .  1,701,000  1,816,000 

March  4  .  1,913,000  1,902,000 


Pittsburgh  Wholesalers  Have  Smoker 

The  annual  smoker  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association,  February  27th. 
About  300  members  and  their  guests  enjoyed  a 
rattling  good  cabaret  entertainment  and  a  substantial 
lunch. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  smoker  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Jay  W.  Johns  of  Straub-Atkinson  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  chairman;  Scott  Braznell  of  Steel  City 
Gas  Coal  Co.;  Bates  Whatley  of  Marvel  &  Co.; 
Frank  M.  Howard  of  Bellebridge  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ; 
Arch  J.  Straub  of  Straub-Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  J.  A.  Collette  of  Farrell  Fuel  Corporation. 

Geo.  H.  Snowdon  of  the  G.  H.  Snowdon  Co., 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  delivered  a  short  address  of  welcome,  after 
which  the  feast  and  fun  began. 

Many  out-of-town  members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  which  has  member 
firms  in  Morgantown  and  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Latrobe, 
Uniontown  and  Greensburg,  Pa.,  were  in  attendance 
with  their  guests.  Among  these  were  H.  C.  Owen 
and  M.  L.  Taylor  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  Louis  F.  Sitnek  and  Allen 
Parke  of  the  Sitnek  Fuel  Co.  of  Uniontown,  Pa. 


Provisional  figures  give  the  production  of  the 
French  coal  mines  for  the  year  1921  as  28,240,887 
metric  tons. 
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UPPERS 

L  SEABOARD 

>OKE 

e Announcement 

IN  common  accord  everybody  feels  the  impending 
coal  strike  to  be  unavoidable*  This  means  another 
period  of  emergency  conditions,  with  all  the  accom¬ 
panying  irritations,  dissatisfactions  and  disappoint¬ 
ments* 

We  have  prepared  not  only  to  keep  our  regular  trade 
fully  supplied  with  “KOPPERS  SEABOARD  COKE”  but 
will  have  a  small  surplus  over  our  present  commitments 
for  a  number  of  dealers  in  more  distant  territories* 

Immediate  action  however  is  necessary  in  ordei  to 
be  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply* 


For  Quotations,  Freight  Rates,  Shipping  Dates,  Etc., 
Egg,  Stove  and  Nut  Sizes  of  “Koppers  Seaboard  Coke”, 
write,  wire  or  phone 


on 


SEABOARD  BY  PRODUCT  COKE  CO« 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Phone  Montgomery  4120 
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Pennsylvania  Bitnminous  Districts. 
FIFTH 


H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . 

•  Scottdale  . 

3,244,442 

3,631,087 

1,630,451 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc . 

.  Uniontown  . 

707,776 

657,457 

668,297 

Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co.... 

.Uniontown  . 

606,144 

565,091 

116,888 

Amend  Coal  Co . 

.Uniontown  . 

119,044 

132,194 

48,421 

Oliphant  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  Uniontown  . 

125,778 

118,866 

45,987 

Brownfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.Uniontown  ' . 

76,500 

117,000 

175,047 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

103,998 

94,702 

74,910 

Locust  Hill  Coal  Co . 

.  Point  Marion  . 

56,665 

90,758 

103,599 

Evans  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  Uniontown  . 

44,981 

66,552 

Point  Marion  Coal  Co . 

.  Uniontown  . 

38,352 

56,961 

R.  B.  Hays  Coal  Co . 

.  Rockwood  . 

40,010 

41,344 

Harah  C.  &  C.  Co . 

•  Smithfield  . 

47,224 

40.926 

W.  J.  Reilly  C.  &  C.  Co . 

•  Uniontown  ... 

31  707 

Fancy  Hill  Coal  Co . 

.  Cheat  Haven  . 

126,337 

81,756 

147,969 

Meadow  Brook  Fuel  Co . 

.  Strattonville  . 

41,400 

50,150 

50,800 

Smaller  operators  . 

225  429 

Total  . 

1 

5,956,764 

6,505,841 

3,525,268 

TWENTY-FIFTH 

Jefferson  &  Clcarf.  C.  &  I.  Co 

•  Indiana  . 

804,207 

1,293,557 

272,287 

Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Co . 

•  Indiana . 

528,328 

807,147 

429,465 

Russell  CM  Co . 

•  St.  Benedict  . 

338,624 

347,264 

325,729 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp . 

•  Clearfield  . 

273,236 

285,032 

418,167 

Coal  Run  Mining  Co . 

•  Indiana  . 

255,912 

474,747 

112,286 

Seneca  CM.  Co . 

•  Buffalo  . 

134,472 

182,964 

84.519 

Empire  CM.  Co . . 

.  Philadelphia  . 

98,178 

151,464 

117,356 

Tide  CM.  Co . 

.  Indiana  . 

56,238 

143,750 

65,847 

Penn  C.  &  C.  Corp . 

.  Barnesboro  . 

55,990 

91,782 

62,463 

Penn.  Collieries  Co.,  Inc . 

•  Philadelphia  . 

47,679 

70,000 

63.275 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp . 

.  Bethlehem  . 

345  135 

Roch.  &  Pitts.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

•  Rochester  . 

286  ?22 

Hhrve-Mack  Coal  Co . 

.  Clymer  . 

43,428 

67,975 

Estep  Bros.  CM.  Co . . 

.Boston,  Mass . 

35,917 

46,206 

Savan.  Collieries  Co  . 

Indiana  . 

24,451 

39,918 

Marian  Centre  CM  Co . 

Philadelphia  . 

47,451 

65,940 

71,597 

Gjenside  Coal  Co . 

Patton  . 

29,760 

59,710 

64,065 

Smaller  operators  . 

153  15? 

Total  . 

3,791,185 

5,757,902 

3,026,344 

By-Product  Coke  by  States. 


The  following 

tabulation 

shows  the 

in  1918 

1919  and  1920: 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Ala.  . . 

.  2,634,451 

2,230,933 

3,123,890 

Ill.  ... 

.  2,285,610 

1,703,903 

2,136,793 

Ind.  ... 

.  3,898,215 

3,702,180 

4,553,697 

Ky.  ... 

.  517,749 

408,278 

466,985 

Md.  ... 

.  474,368 

356,237 

682,132 

Mass.  . 

.  556,397 

393,331 

488,089 

Mich.  . 

....... 

1,393,445 

Minn.  . 

.  784,065 

586,094 

674,801 

N.  J.  . 

.  682,148 

788,465 

725,571 

production  of  by-product  coke  by  States 
•Net  Tons - >. 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

N.  Y.  .. 

3,069,587 

751,067 

1,040,192 

Ohio  ... 

5,226,364 

5,374,027 

5,614,877 

Penn.  . . 

4,586,981 

5,8 72.762 

7,730,256 

Tenn.  .. 

124,469 

104,749 

139,121 

Wash.  . . 

30,129 

26,547 

26,284 

W.  Va.. 

603,393 

392,812 

447,392 

O.  S.  a. 

1,590,426 

Total.. 

25,997,580 

25,143,542  , 

30,833,951 

(a)  Includes  Missouri,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  (Michigan  in  1918  and  1919),  com¬ 
bined  to  avcid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  companies. 

Monthly  production  of  by-product  coke  in  1921  was : 


Jan . 

.  2,278,000 

June  .... 

.  1,408,000 

Nov . 

.  1,766,000 

Feb . 

.  1,888,000 

July  . 

.  1,297,000 

Dec . 

.  1,860,000 

Mar . 

.  1,772,000 

Aug . 

.  1,383,000 

Total,  1921. 

.19,918,000 

Apr . 

.  1,519,000 

Sept . 

.  1,423,000 

M’thly  av. . 

.  1,660,000 

May . 

.  1,590,000 

Oct . 

.  1,734,000 

Bituminous  Coal  Exported  From  the  United  States,  1890-1921. 


Compiled  from  records  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Year 

Fiscal 

r 

To 

- Net  Tons- 

To  All  Other 

Year 

Fiscal 

'To 

- Net  Tons - >, 

Y  ears 

Canada 

Countries 

Total 

Years 

Canada 

1890.. 

613,874 

658,522 

1,272,396 

1906.. 

5,499,133 

2,515,130 

8,014,263 

1891.. 

796,134 

855,560 

1,651,694 

1907.. 

6,891,173 

2,978,639 

9,869,812 

1892. . 

930,772 

973,784 

1,904,556 

1908. . 

7,673.310 

3,397,841 

11.071,151 

1893. . 

1,113,945 

872.437 

1,986,382 

1909. . 

7,297,726 

2,803,405 

10,101.131 

1894.. 

1,615,367 

824,352 

2.439,719 

1910.. 

8,126,400 

3,536,652 

11,663,052 

1895.. 

1,882,148 

777,839 

2,659,98 7 

1911.. 

9,663,319 

3,596,472 

13.259.791 

1896. . 

1,875,786 

640,052 

2,515,838 

1912.. 

11,952,620 

5,111,821 

17,064,441 

1897.. 

1,947,655 

722,502 

2,670,157 

1913. . 

13.410.216 

4,693,857 

18,013,073 

1898.. 

2,103,958 

900,346 

3,004,304 

1914.. 

12,84')  085 

4,740,477 

17,589,562 

1899.. 

2,345,927 

1,552,067 

3,897,994 

Calendar  years 

1900.. 

4,110,491 

1,950,198 

6,060,689 

1915.. 

9,357,000 

9,420,000 

18,777,000 

1901 . . 

3,688,759 

2,766,326 

6,455.085 

1916.. 

13,260,000 

7,995,000 

21,255,000 

1902.. 

3,743.733 

2,305,044 

6.048,777 

1917.. 

18,117,000 

5,723,000 

23.840,000 

1903.. 

4,157.704 

1,677.856 

5,835,560 

1918.. 

18,134,000 

4,217,000 

22,351,000 

1904. . 

4,964,488 

2,242,390 

7,206,878 

1919.. 

11.950,000 

8,176,000 

20,126,000 

1905. . 

5,237,875 

2,274,848 

7,512,723 

1920.. 

16,221,000 

22,296,000 

38,517,000 

1921 . . 

17,579,856 

8,919,388 

23,140,244 

Data  for  1881 

to  1914  : 

cover  fiscal 

years  ending  June  30th;  for  ' 

1915-1920, 

calendar 

years. 

Coal  Production  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  so  perfected  its  system  of  estimates  of 
coal  production  that  early  returns  of  particular  accuracy  are  now  available.  We 
accordingly  present  the  Survey’s  figures  for  1921  as  officially  announced,  show¬ 
ing  for  comparison  the  actual  output  for  four  preceding  years  as  recorded  at 
Washington. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  anthracite  is  recorded,  this  being  an 
amount  materially  greater  than  the  shipments,  more  commonly  used  as  the 
basis  of  trade  statistics. 


Bituminous 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

.  172,448,142 

178,550,741 

150,758,154 

168,083,847 

112.000,000 

West  Virginia  ... 

.  86,441,667 

89,935,839 

79,036,553 

89,450,707 

71,200,000 

Illinois  . 

.  86,199,387 

89,291,105 

60,862,608 

88,630,893 

67,500,000 

(Ohio  . 

.  40,748.734 

45,812,943 

35,876,682 

45,032,653 

32,000,000 

Kentucky  . 

.  27,807,971 

31,612,617 

30,036,061 

35,528,762 

30,000,000 

Alabama  . 

.  20,068,074 

19,184,962 

15,536,721 

16,140,059 

12,200,000 

Indiana  . 

.  26,539,329 

30,678,634 

20,912,288 

29,090,585 

19,000,000 

Colorado  . 

.  12,483,336 

12,407,571 

10,323,420 

12,274,225 

9,130,000 

Virginia  . 

.  10,087,091 

10,289,808 

9,326,830 

11,244,106 

7,800,000 

Iowa  . 

.  8.965,830 

8,192,195 

5,624,692 

7,774,916 

5,000,000 

Wyoming  . 

.  8,575,619 

9,438,688 

7,219,738 

9,623,271 

7,450,000 

Kansas  . 

.  7,184,975 

7,561,947 

5,224,724 

5,838,408 

3,600,000 

Tennessee  . 

.  6.194,221 

6,831,048 

5,213,205 

6,585,628 

4,400,000 

Maryland  . 

4,745,924 

4,497,297 

3,021,686 

4,030,239 

2,500,000 

Missouri  . 

.  5,670,549 

5,667,730 

3,979,798 

5,266,565 

3,700,000 

Oklahoma  . 

4,386,844 

4,813,447 

3,802,113 

4,830,288 

3,300,000 

Washington  . 

4,009,902 

4,082,212 

2,990,447 

3.753,053 

2,267,000 

New  Mexico..,.. 

4,000,527 

4,023,239 

3,138,756 

3,683,440 

2,300,000 

Utah  . 

4,125,230 

5,136,825 

4,631,3 23 

6,005,199 

4  000,000 

Montana  . 

4,225,689 

4,532,505 

3,236,369 

4,403,866 

3,100,000 

Texas  . 

2.355.815 

2,261,135 

1,680,656 

1,615,015 

1,050,000 

Arkansas  . 

2,143,579 

2,227,389 

1,429,020 

2,050,596 

1,400,000 

Michigan  . 

1,374,805 

1,464,818 

996,545 

1,487,765 

1,150,000 

North  Dakota  . ... 

790,548 

719,733 

840,959 

907,625 

800,000 

Georgia  . 

119,028 

66,716 

S3  337  1 

Oregon  . 

28,327 

13.328 

18,739 

California  . 

6,423 

6.400 

6.554 

y  97, 943 

75,000 

South  Dakota  . . . . 

8,042 

7,942 

14,417  j 

Total  net  tons.... 

551.790,563 

579,385,820 

465,860,058 

563,450,845 

407.000,000 

Anthracite  . 

99,611,811 

98,826,084 

88,092,201 

89,598  249 

87,500,000 

Krand  total  net  tons  651,402,374 

678,211,904 

553,952,259 

633,089,094 

494,500,000 

« 

Fuel  Briquets  Produced,  United  State 

s,  in  1907-1909  and 

1911-1921. 

Year 

Quantity 
(Net  Tons) 

Value 

Year 

Quantity 
(Net  Tons) 

Value 

1907  . 

$258,426 

1915  . 

.  221,537 

$1,035,716 

1908  . 

.  50,358 

323,057 

1916  . 

.  295,155 

1,445,662 

1909  . 

.  139.661 

452,697 

1917  . 

.  406,856 

2,233,888 

1911  . 

.  218,443 

808,721 

1918  . 

.  477,235 

3.212,793 

1912  . 

.  220,064 

952,261 

1919  . 

.  295,734 

2,301,054 

1913  . 

.  181,859 

1,007,327 

1920  . 

.  567,192 

4,623,831 

1914  . 

.  250,635 

1,154,678 

1921  . 

.  398,949 

3,632,301 

With  one  exception,  all  plants  which  reported  in  1920  were  operated  in  1921, 
and  one  new  plant  began  operations.  Of  the  15  plants  which  reported,  8  used  j 
anthracite  culm  as  the  fuel  constituent,  1  Arkansas  semi-anthracite,  1  a  mixture 
of  anthracite  culm  and  bituminous  slack,  1  semi-bituminous  slack,  1  a  mixture  of 
bituminous  slack  and  subbituminous  coal,  2  carbon  residue  from  the  manufacture 
of  oil  gas,  and  1  bituminous  coal  first  subjected  to  low-temperature  carbonization. 


Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Districts. 


FIFTH 


*Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Scranton  Anth.  Coal  Co _ 

W.  Y.  Moffat . 

..Scranton  . 

..Scranton  . 

..Scranton  . 

.  .Dunmore  . 

. .  2,056,795 
. .  474,094 

51,275 

1,761,105 

415,999 

82,438 

40,465 

35,887 

17,846 

9  7Z7  7/in 

1,473,329 

513,635 

15,000 

33,225 

21,060 

50 

o  nc6  onn 

Gibbons  Coal  Co . 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co.... 

..Scranton  . 

..Scranton  . 

. .  21,030 

Total  . 

*D.  T„  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  in  1919 

and  1920. 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . 

SEVENTH 
..Scranton  . 

1,344,629 

744,950 

125,097 

135,463 

59,803 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . 

Suffolk  Coal  Co . . 

..Scranton  . 

. .  Scranton  ... _ 

..Scranton  . 

..  2,912,161 
. .  769,653 

2,313,458 

64S.449 

Jermyn  &  Co . . 

..Scranton  . 

Total  . 

7  07C\  767 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-B.  Coal  Co. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co . 

Hillman  Coal  Co . 

Total  . 

ELEVENTH 
.Wilkes-Barre  ... 
.Wilkes-Barre  . . . . 

.Scranton  . 

.  Wilkes-Barre  . . . . 
.Wilkes-Barre  .  . 

..  1,328,531 
•  •  969,771 

.  754,588 

90,432 
.  112,689 

.  3,255,957 

1,170,156 

913,694 

737,549 

107,253 

63,302 

2,991,954 

1,665,970 

931,789 

962,725 

54,809 

94,633 

3,709,926 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


With  the  strike  date  only  one  week  away, 
there  continues  to  be  heavy  stocking  of 
bituminous,  but  not  the  least  apprehension 
is  manifest.  Production  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  the  11th  was  in  excess  of  11,000,000 
tons.  This  is  the  largest  tonnage  on  record 
for  this  period  of  the  year,  surpassing  the 
high  mark  of  early  1918  when  a  great  effort 
was  being  made  to  produce  coal  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  during  the  war.  Later 
in  that  year,  however,  the  weekly  tonnage 
got  above  the  13,000,000  mark  for  a  time. 

A  question  has  been  asked  as  to  whether 
the  bituminous  output  has  not  been  in¬ 
creased  too  much.  There  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  pushing  of  tonnage  in  the  face  of  a 
demand  by  no  means  urgent,  and  no  increase 
in  price  is  apparent.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  range  of  prices  will  be  very  moderate 
even  in  "the  event  of  a  strike  of  considerable 
duration.  In  fact  all  the  more  conservative 
interests  realize  that  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  have  prices  soar,  leading  to  Government 
intervention.  This  would  prevent  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  strike  campaign  as  desired. 
It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Llarding  ad¬ 
ministration  to  keep  its  hands  off  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation  unless  a  shortage  develops  which 
threatens  to  check  the  business  revival  or  to 
cause  distress  from  lack  of  domestic  fuel.  It 
would  take  some  time  for  this  stage  to  be 
reached,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
union  leaders  would  welcome  interference 
from  Washington  early  in  the  strike,  for  if  it 
is  fought  out  to  a  finish  they  face  defeat. 

Iron  and  steel  output  is  increasing,  a.nd 
as  this  branch  of  industry  is  a  foundation 
stone  of  manufacturing  in  general,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
there  will  be  a  larger  call  for  soft  coal  for 
immediate  use.  The  relatively  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  activity  in  the  bituminous  market 
.  at  the  present  time,  as  distinguished  from 
the  material  increase  in  shipments,  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  cautious  buying  initiated  early  in 
'  the  season.  Apparently  this  was  put  under 
way  at  or  about  the  first  of  the  year  in  some 
cases,  but  with  so  little  flourish  as  /to  pass 
unnoticed  until  shipments  begin  to  climb. 

There  seems  little  basis  for  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  freight  rates  will  be  reduced  until 
well  along  toward  July  1st.  There  has  re¬ 
cently  been  a  crop  of  rumors  as  to  this 


eventuating  soon,  but  considering  the  rou¬ 
tine  that  is  necessary,  the  many  interests  to  be 
considered  and  the  many  arrangements  made, 
such  as  the  compilation  of  new  tariffs,  etc.,, 
it  is  probable  that  July  1st  could  be  counted 
as  “soon”  in  an  enterprise  of  such  great  im¬ 
portance. 

It  is  likely  that  the  reductions  will  not 
be  so  great  as  anticipated  in  some  quarters. 
Apparently  the  trunk  lines  will  have  to 
sacrifice  a  fair  percentage  of  their  .portion 
of  the  revenue  on  through  traffic  to  the  New 
England  roads,  which  are  much  in  need  of 
additional  funds.  It  is  a  fact,  whether 
agreeable  or  not  to  the  shipping  public,  that 
many  of  the  railroads  require  more  money. 
The  country  can  not  get  along  without 
railroad  service  and  the  needs  of  the  car¬ 
riers  must  be  met  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  railroad  business,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  must  be  made  profitable  as  a 
general  proposition.  It  does  not  suffice  to  have 
receipts  merely  at  a  level  sufficient  to  pay 
expenses  in  the  crudest  sort  of  way;  they 
must  be  large  enough  to  permit  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  liberality  of  maintenance  and  to  af¬ 
ford  adequate  reward  for  endeavor  in  the 
supervisory  and  managing  officers. 

Such  bright  business  men  as  are  to  be 
found  in  other  lines  must  be  attracted  to  the 
railroad  service;  otherwise  the  average 
standard  of  service  rendered  will  deteriorate. 
There  has  been  little  inducement  for  com¬ 
petent  people  to  stay  in  railroad  service  in 
recent  years  unless  they  have  already 
reached  executive  rank.  The  minor  official 
has  found  that  he  can  do  better  in  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits,  and  the  result  of  this  winnow¬ 
ing  of  the  more  valuable  men  has  been 
apparent  in  certain  directions.  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  course  would  lead  to  further 
difficulties  later  on.  Hence,  in  considering 
the  rates,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
good  management. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  amount  of 
coal  on  hand,  and  while  this  is  a  factor 
tending  to  hold  down  prices  it  is  also  an 
influence  likely  to  restrain  intervention  bv 
the  public  authorities.  That  result  will 
doubtless  be  more  beneficial  to  the  trade 
in  the  long  run  than  such  increase  of  prices 
as  might  occur  by  reason  of  a  shortage  in 
supplies.  Long  continuance  of  suspension 
would,  however,  lead  inevitably  to  shortage 
and  raise  many  inquiries  as  to  why  ton¬ 


nage  was  not  made  available  to  the  public. 

Many  lines  of  industry  give  evidence  of 
increased  activity,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  is  the  increase  in  building  opera¬ 
tions,  which  involves  the  sale  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  lumber  and  other  material  enter¬ 
ing  into  construction  work.  By  putting 
more  money  in  circulation  in  useful  chan¬ 
nels,  this  adds  materially  to  the  volume  of 
ordinary  merchandise  sales,  thus  creating 
a  further  broadening  of  business.  Statements 
as  to  value  of  construction  contracts  awarded 
may  easily  be  misinterpreted  because  of  the 
high  range  of  cost  as  compared  with  ten  years 
ago,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  periods,  but  any¬ 
one  who  travels  about  can  see  that  there  is 
much  more  building  now  being  done  than  at 
any  other  time  since  1914  at  least. 

Much  comment  has  appeared  in  print  in 
the  last  fortnight  relative  to  the  burden 
of  taxes  now  being  carried  by  the  country 
and  the  harm  that  is  done  by  the  surtax 
and  the  tax-exempt  securities  so  freely 
issued,  diverting  funds  from  other  quarters. 
This  is  a  feature  deserving  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  business  community. 
AVe  have  referred  to  it  before  and  it  may 
very  properly  be  referred  to  again.  Beyond  a 
doubt  there  would  be  much  more  business 
expansion,  much  more  initiation  of  new 
enterprises,  were  not  the  demands  of  the 
tax-gatherer  so  great. 

Throughout  the  period  of  depression  the 
anthracite  companies  have  nearly  always 
had  about  as  many  orders  as  they  could 
care  for  except  on  one  or  two  sizes.  The 
slight  stimulation  of  business  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  slack.  Some  have 
already  declined  to  enter  orders  for  one 
size  or  another  and  it  will  probably  be  a 
matter  of  only  one  or  two  days  before  it 
will  be  practically  impossible  to  place  any 
orders  with  the  large  interests  for  prepared 
coal. 

There  has  been  throughout  the  prelim¬ 
inary  wage  negotiation  period  a  strong 
tendency  to  minimize  the  prospective  strike 
situation,  particularly  with  regard  to  anthra¬ 
cite.  The  general  idea  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  people  will  be  taken  care  of  some¬ 
how.  Of  course,  the  actual  needs  of  the 
populace  are  small  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  the  difficulty  will  arise  through  the  de¬ 
laying  of  shipments  customarily  made  early 
in  the  season. 

It  is  possible  that  with  the  restricted  de¬ 
mand  of  the  times  twelve  months’  business 
might  be  done  in  eleven  months,  but  beyond 
that  there  is  quite  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  do  twelve 
months’  business  in  ten  months,  and  while 
soft  coal  buyers  can  secure  tonnage  from 
various  districts,  there  is  only  one  section 
from  which  anthracite  can  be  obtained. 

From  this  time  on  there  will  doubtless  be 
many  comparisons  made  with  twenty  years 
ago,  the  time  of  the  Big  Strike.  Various 
statements  and  predictions  made  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  bear  a  familiar  resemblance  to  the 
-events  of  1902.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  much  further  comparisons  can  be 
carried.  Now,  as  at  that  time,  the  check¬ 
off  system  is  one  of  the  serious  points  of  the 
controversy.  It  is  certain  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  companies  will  make  a  strong  effort  to 
prevent  that  being  put  in  effect,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  U.  M.  W.  will  be  quite 
as  much  interested  in  securing  its  adoption,  as 
it  means  so  much  to  the  union. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Production  Being  Speeded  Up  in  Preparation  for  Long  Mine  Shutdown- 
With  Stocking  Up  About  Completed,  Bituminous  Market  Is  Dull. 


With  only  one  week  remaining  before 
the  suspension  goes  into  effect,  the  anthra¬ 
cite  producers  are  making  every  effort  to 
keep  their  output  up  to  the  maximum.  Of 
course  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  be¬ 
ing  applied  on  orders,  which  are  numerous 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  domestic  sizes 
and  most  of  the  steam  coal.  But  from  now 
on  much  of  the  production  of  the  smaller 
independents  will  not  be  turned  over  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  retail  trade. 

This  class  of  producers,  and  the  whole¬ 
salers  who  distribute  their  output,  figure 
that  the  companies  will  have  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  unfilled  orders  on  their  books  April 
1st;  that  a  good  many  dealers  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  will  be  disappointed  at  not  receiving 
last-minute  shipments  and  will  look  around 
for  other  sources  of  supply.  With  mining 
at  a  standstill,  they  realize  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  these  inquiries  be¬ 
come  numerous  enough  to  give  a  buoyant 
tone  to  the  market,  and  shippers  with  ton¬ 
nage  in  their  possession  will  be  rewarded 
for  their  patience  and  foresight. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  considerable 
tonnage  has  already  been  loaded  in  boats  local¬ 
ly,  and  next  week  this  accumulation  will  reach 
still  larger  proportions,  for  not  only  will  boats 
be  utilized  but  coal  will  be  held  in  cars  await¬ 
ing  a  more  favorable  market.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  dealers  have  shown  no  willingness  to 
pay  premiums  for  independent  tonnage,  but 
of  course  with  company  coal  cut  off  there 
may  be  a  different  story  to  tell. 

There  certainly  will  be  if  the  shut-down 
lasts  more  than  a  very  few  weeks,  for  while 
retailers  generally  are  carrying  supplies  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  month  or  two  months,  there  are 
enough  exceptions  to  insure  more  or  less  com¬ 
petition  for  available  tonnage  before  April  is 
very  old.  In  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  demand 
now  when  coal  can  be  had  at  the  circular,  but 
as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  getting  their 
orders  filled  on  that  basis,  dealers  will  not  pay 
more  except  for  grades  that  normally  com¬ 
mand  a  premium. 

Demand  for  nut  and  egg  is  about  equally 
strong,  with  stove  being  sought  for  less  eag¬ 
erly  and  pea  still  easy,  though  it  is  moving  a 
little  better  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  Individual 
prices  for  white  ash  grades  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Nut,  $7.90-$8.15 ;  stove,  $7.80-$8.10; 
egg,  $7.60-$7.75  ;  pea,  $5-$5.50. 

Barley  is  strong  and  active,  but  the  other 
steam  sizes  can  still  be  had  at  from  25  to  60 
cents  below  the  company  price  in  the  case  of 
medium  and  high-ash  grades.  The  market  is 
approximately  at  this  level :  No.  1  buckwheat, 
$2.90-$3.50;  rice,  $2-$2.50';  barley,  $1.50- 
$1.85. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  users  appear  to  be  all  set  for 
whatever  may  develop  in  the  way  of  labor 
troubles  next  month.  Nothing  even  faintly 
resembling  an  eleventh-hour  scramble  to  get 
under  cover  has  occurred  for  the  reason  that 
buyers  did  not  wait  until  the  eleventh  hour 
before  making  preparations  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  a  word,  consumers  have  bought  all  the 
coal  they  think  it  advisable  to  put  in  reserve 


on  the  strength  of  a  strike  scare.  Not  all 
of  it  has  been  delivered,  for  shipments  are 
still  heavy  and  promise  to  continue  so  right  up 
to  the  end  of  tire  month,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
orders  on  which  this  tonnage  is  being  for¬ 
warded  were  placed  some  time  ago.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  market  has  been  so  dull  for 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  face  of 
official  reports  showing  a  heavy  production. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  there  are 
‘many  old  contracts  still  in  force,  and  not  only 
have  consignees  been  calling  for  their  regular 
monthly  quotas,  but  where  shipments  had 
fallen  in  arears  because  the  full  tonnage  was 
not  needed  some  months,  they  have  asked  to 
have  the  deficits  made  up  in  whole  or  in  part 
before  the  expiration  date,  April  1st.  As  most 
of  these  old  contracts  were  taken  at  prices 
above  those  now  prevailing  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket,  shippers  have  been  only  too  glad  to  com¬ 
ply  with  such  requests. 

There  will  be  a  heavy  reduction  in  output 
next  month  even  if  the  strike  should  miss  fire 
in  central  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West 
Virginia.  With  so  much  coal  having  been 
shipped  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
to  be  applied  on  second-quarter  requirements, 
it  is  plain  there  will  have  to  be  a  slowing  down 
regardless  of  what  the  miners  do.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  they  will  join  the  general 
strike,  but  if  the  trouble  should  be  of  short 
duration  many  mines  would  have  to  close  for 
lack  of  a  market  until  some  of  the  tonnage 
above  ground  is  used  up. 

Except  for  a  few  railroad  contracts  placed 
in  non-union  fields,  nothing  much  has  been 
done  so  far  in  the  way  of  contracting.  Neither 
side  is  very  anxious  to  enter  into  obligations 
until  the  wage  question  is  settled,  although 
some  tonnage  from  non-union  operations 
where  wages  have  been  reduced  is  being  of¬ 
fered  at  around  $2.25  for  Pool  9  and  $2  for 
Pool  10,  with  the  usual  differentials  for  other 
grades.  Many  believe  that  these  will  prove 
to  be  maximum  prices  rather  than  minimum, 
once  the  contracting  season  is  under  way  in 
earnest. 

Spot  prices  have  shown  little  change  this 
week,  but  if  anything  the  market  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  easier  tone  both  at  the  mines  and  at 
tidewater,  production  having  increased  to  a 
point  where  it  rather  overbalances  demand. 
Around  the  middle  of  the  week  the  pier  accu¬ 
mulations  stood  at  about  2,600  cars,  a  gain  of 
several  hundred  cars  over  the  same  day  of  the 
preceding  week.  The  bulk  of  it  was  shipped 
on  orders  and  contracts,  although  operators 
have  sent  some  tonnage  to  tidewater  on  con¬ 
signment  and  there  has  been  more  or  less 
speculative  buying  by  wholesalers. 

For  prompt  shipment  the  market  stands 
approximately  as  follows :  Pool  1,  $2.75-$3.15 
per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2.30- 
$2.50;  Pool  9,  $2.15-$2.40;  Pool  10,  $1.85- 
$2.10;  Pool  11,  $1.65-$1.85 ;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.25-2.50;  Pools  30  and  60,  $2.50-$2.75 ; 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1 .60-$l .75  ;  Pools  18  and  44, 
$1.50-$1.60;  slack,  $1.50-$2. 

Tidewater  prices  are  about  as  below:  Pool 
1.  $6.15-$6.40  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers; 
Pools  9  and  71,  $5.50-$5.65  ;  Pool  10,  $5.25- 
$5.40;  Pool  11  and  unclassified,  $4.90-$5.20. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 

Anthracite  Feels  Effect  of  Strike  Talk — Fair 
Tonnage  in  Bituminous  Moving. 

The  consumer  is  beginning  to  awake  to  the  possi- 
bilities  of  an  anthracite  strike;  at  least  the  retailers 
have  been  putting  in  a  pretty  busy  week  filling  or¬ 
ders,  and  while  most  of  them  are  for  small  ton-  ! 
nages,  still  the  aggregate  is  such  as  to  make  the 
dealer  admit  that  he  has  been  busy.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  day  to  day  proposition,  as  the  setting  sun  gener¬ 
ally  sees  all  business  cleared  off  the  hooks,  yet  the 
next  day  brings  its  full  quota  of  new  business,  and 
with  just  a  tendency  to  an  increase.  Some  dealers  j 
are  still  loath  to  admit 'that  the  strike  talk  has  much 
to  do  with  the  current  demand  for  coal,  as  the 
weather  lately,  for  the  beginning  of  spring,  has 
been  quite  cold.  Probably  it  is  a  combination  of 
both. 

It  is  when  the  production  side  of  the  trade  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  true  light  is  thrown  upon  the  present 
market.  All  shipping  houses  have  received  increased 
orders  from  their  regular  customers,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  report  more  than  one  producer  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  further  orders  for  stove  and  nut  coal. 
Different  producers  are  affected  differently,  and  some 
are  saying  they  have  all  the  egg  they  can  handle, 
and  in  at  least  one  instance  further  orders  on  pea 
coal  have  leen  declined.  One  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  has  issued  instructions  to  their  salesmen  to 
discontinue  taking  orders  for  any  coal  whatever,  feel¬ 
ing  they  now  have  as  much  business  on  their  books 
as  they  will  be  able  to  fill  during  the  balance  of 
the  month. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  at  this  time 
that  there  will  be  no  coal  mined  during  the  month 
of  April,  and  as  this  feeling  is  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  the  retailers  they  are  making  efforts  to  increase 
their  stocks.  Even  those  concerns  who  had  expected 
to  carry  but  a  very  light  tonnage  over  into  April, 
seem  to  have  changed  their  minds  and  are  putting  in 
some  extra  coal,  although  some  of  them  have  already 
found  they  are  too  late  so  far  as  certain  sizes  are 
concerned. 

Public  May  Get  Anxious. 

The  retailers  now  reason  that  the  moment  the  pub¬ 
lic  find  the  mines  have  actually  stopped  working  there 
will  be  an  accelerated  movement  toward  the  yards 
for  coal,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  that 
the  yards  will  be  emptied  by  May  1st.  At  this  time 
the  public  has  heard  so  much  talk  about  non-union 
mines  operating  in  the  bituminous  field,  that  they 
have  assumed  the  idea  that  the  same  conditions  will 
prevail  in  the  anthracite  field.  However,  it  is  likely 
when  they  discover  that  non-union  anthracite  miners 
are  as  scarce  as  icicles  on  the  equator  they  will 
begin  to  wake  up  and  try  to  buy  what  coal  there 
is  above  ground. 

There  is  also  a  popular  belief,  and  at  times  shared 
in  by  the  retail  men  themselves,  that  the  big  com¬ 
panies  have  storage  stocks  of  family  sizes,  whereas 
the  truth  is  no  size  larger  than  pea  is  in  storage 
at  this  time.  Fortunately  there  is  a  fair  tonnage 
of  this  size  to  he  had,  but  even  this  amount  is  ^ar 
too  inadequate  to  help  the  general  situation  should 
there  be  a  strike  of  three  or  four  months. 

Pea  coal  recently  has  been  moving  quite  well,  con¬ 
sidering  its  relative  inactivity  all  winter  long  and  the 
dealers  have  made  some  little  inroads  on  their  stocks. 
Some  of  the  shippers  of  low-priced  pea  are  also 
on  the  point  of  revising  their  prices,  although  the 
retail  men  who  have  been  cutting  on  this  size  have 
not  as  yet  made  any  move  to  advance  their  prices, 
nor  will  they  until  they  find  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  replace  stocks  at  former  prices. 

Steam  coals  outside  of  barley  are  only  in  moder-  ' 
ate  demand.  There  is  quite  a  little  buckwheat  still 
obtainable  around  $3,  and  rice  at  $2. 

The  bituminous  trade  shows  no  particular  change,  j 
there  being  a  fair  tonnage  going  forward,  similar  to 
the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  but  with  nothing  akin 
to  a  real  active  market.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  tonnage  now  being 
shipped  is  for  storing  by  the  consumer,  and  by  the 
time  the  end  of  the  month  arrives  it  is  believed  that 
the  buyers  will  have  on  hand  as  much  as  they  had 
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hoped  to  store,  for  the  shippers  are  still  in  position 
to  make  prompt  delivery. 

Non-union  coal  has  again  been  offered  quite  heav¬ 
ily  in  this  market  on  a  contract  basis  for  an  entire 
year,  and  considerably  more  offerings  for  a  term  of 
months  from  April  1st.  There  has  been  some  little 
business  of  this  kind  closed  recently.  One  large  buyer 
of  high  grade  coal  claims  to  have  made  a  contract 
on  Fool  1  coal  aroun(d  $2.70  for  the  year,  and  while 
he  closed  for  a  fair  tonnage  at  this  price,  left  much 
of  his  demands  open  feeling  that  even  better  prices 
will  be  obtainable  later. 

Right  in  line  with  this  matter  of  non-union  coal, 
some  shippers  are  of  the  belief  that  even  with  a 
strike  after  April  1st,  sufficient  coal  will  be  obtainable 
to  cause  a  dull  market.  They  reason  that  with 
such  a  large  proportion  of  coal  going  into  storage 
this  month,  this  sort  of  buying  will  cease  and  leave 
a  heavy  surplus  to  be  absorbed  by  the  current  buyer. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  shippers  of  the  low- 
volatile  coals  are  closely  watching  the  anthracite 
strike  situation,  feeling  if  the  suspension  in  that  dis- 
trict  is  a  long  one,  it  will  offer  them  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  to  find  a  domestic  market  for  their  coal.  Cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  score  of  economy  it  will  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  that  bituminous  producer 
who  has  real  faith  in  his  output  as  a  domestic  fuel 
to  do  some  real  profitable  and  constructive  educational 
work  along  this  line.  Given  the  ability  to  put  domestic 
bituminous  coal  into  the  cellar  of  the  consumer  at 
about  half  the  price  of  anthracite  should  find  the 
thrifty  householder  in  a  responsive  mood  Just  now. 

Recent  spot  prices  are:  Pool  1,  $2.80  to  $3.15; 
Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  9,  $2.30  to  $2.75;  Pool 
10,  $1.95  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Very  Busy. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  March  23.— Production  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  as  a  result  of  the  proximity  of  a 
strike.  Up  to  and  including  March  17th,  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  field  was  45,172  cars,  as  compared  with 
41  829  cars  to  the  same  date  in  February.  Phis  is  the 
largest  output  for  a  year.  Flat-bottom  cars  are  being 
uued  for  the  first  time  for  a  year  and  a  car  shortage 
is  imminent. 

Great  quantities  of  coal  are  being  stored  by  the 
railroads,  public  service  corporations  and  industries. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stored  a  great  deal  of 
fuel  last  fall  and  the  stocks  were  not  drawn  upon 
during  the  winter,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time.  The  chief  storing 
point  on  the  Middle  division  is  at  Denholm,  midway 
between  Altoona  and  Harrisburg,  where  freight  en¬ 
gines  are  coaled.  About  150,000  tons  are  stored  there. 
Between  here  and  New  York  there  are  at  least  400,000 

tons  in  stock  by  the  P.  R.  R. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,,  which  sup¬ 
plies  power  for  many  of  the  coal  mines  in  this 
region,  has  a  three  months’  supply  available  for  use 
at  its  plants  in  this  city,  Williamsburg  and  Warrior 
Ridge.  This  company  owns  property  and  operates 
several  mines,  but  they  are  unionized  and  the  workers 
will  no  doubt  go  out  on  April  1. 


Operators’  Attitude  Explained. 

Speaking  before  the  City  Club  of  Washington. 
D.  C.,  last  Tuesday,  George  H.  Cushing,  managing 
director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
told  why  the  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  refuse  to  renew  the  interstate  wage  agreement. 

Referring  to  the  clause  in  the  1920  contract  .which 
provides  for  a  joint  conference  before  the  expiration 
of  the  agreement,  Mr.  Cushing  said : 

“The  New  York  conference  of  two  years  ago 
drafted  the  contract  which  contained  the  clause  I 
have  just  quoted.  The  operators  signed  it,  expecting 
it  to  be  carried  out  faithfully  as  others  had  been. 
However,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  before  the.  United 
States  District  Attorney  at  Indianapolis  carried  that 
document  before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  and  per¬ 
suaded  it  to  return  indictments  against  226  operators 
and  all  of  the  officials  of  the  union. 

“The  indictment  charges  that  this  contract  amounts 
to  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade.  That  case  is  still 
in  court.  It  never  has  been  brought  to  trial.  How¬ 
ever,  these  operators  do  not  know  what  day  they 
will  be  in  court.” 


FAIRMONT  MINES  SPEED  UP 

Output  Heavier  Than  for  Mouths  Past,  but 

Market  Softens  Some. 

With  April  1  approaching  and  a  general  coal  strike 
seemingly  inevitable,  coal  production  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  northern  West  Virginia.  The  mines  on 
Monday  of  this  week  achieved  the  largest  daily  pro¬ 
duction  in  many  months,  1,499  cars.  W  ith  a  larger 
empty  order  on  Tuesday  than  Monday,  the  output 
is  expected  to  go  even  higher  later  in  the  week. 

Prices  have  not  improved,  however;  if  anything, 
they  are  softening  a  slight  bit.  The  greater  portion 
of  mine-run  is  selling  at  $1.50,  which  is  also  true  of 
slack,  although  hc'e  and  there  some  distress  loads 
may  be  disposed  of  at  lower  prices.  Three-quarters 
is  firm  at  $1.75  to  $1.80.  Eastern  markets  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  glutted  with  cheap  coal. 

Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  & 

O.  on  Monday  loaded  773  cars  of  coal,  the  largest 
daily  loading  of  1922,  and  in  fact  the  heaviest  since 
October  20,  1921,  when  811  cars  were  produced.  On 
the  Monongahela  and  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
railways  the  mines  loaded  410  cars,  which,  while 
heavy,  did  not  reach  the  peak  of  1922  daily  produc¬ 
tion,  which  was  attained  on  March  11  and  was  474 
carloads. 

Operations  along  the  Monongah  Division  on  Tues¬ 
day  loaded  919  empties. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  took  a  brace  on  the  Monon¬ 
gah  Division,  on  Monday,  when  a  total  of  339  cars 
were  loaded,  of  which  the  B.  &  O.  individually  was 
the  big  consignee,  securing  224  against  115  cars  ob¬ 
tained  by  foreign  carriers. 

Tidewater  Shipments  Heavier. 

Curtis  Bay  early  this  week  showed  some  signs  of 
being  rejuvenated,  there  having  been  125  cars  of  coal 
shipped  to  that  coal  pier  on  Monday.  Arlington 
also  assumed  a  better  aspect,  with  25  cars  of  coal 
going  to  that  port.  The  big  volume  of  business  is 
tending  toward  the  east,  there  having  been  751  cars 
of  coal  loaded  east  on  Monday,  while  only  54  loads 
went  west. 

Mining  conditions  have  improved  considerably  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  or  more.  On  Monday  102  mines 
on  the  three  railroads  were  at  work,  while  on  Tues¬ 
day  there  were  106. 

Every  step  in  the  labor  situation  is  keenly  watched 
in  this  region.  The  miners  of  District  17  are  in 
convention  this  week  in  Charleston,  but  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  convention  will  do  anything  but 
endorse  the  demands  as  laid  down  by  the  Indianapolis 
convention.  Otherwise  they  would  have  to  break  off 
from  the  international  body,  which  is  absurd  on  the 

face  of  it.  , 

In  Baltimore  on  Saturday  of  this  week .  the  tull 
scale  committee  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  and  miners  of  District  17  will 
meet  in  conference.  Inasmuch  as  the  international 
policy  committee  of  the  miners  meets  in  Cleveland 
on  Friday,  it  is  believed  that  President  Keeney  of 
district  17  will  be  able  to  “talk  turkey,”  no  doubt 
placing  the  Baltimore  meeting  after  the  international 
session  with  the  anticipation  that  something  can  be 
worked  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  believed  the 
miners  can  get  a  contract  in  this  field  if  they  are 
reasonable  in  their  demands ;  otherwise  they  will  con¬ 
front  a  non-union  proposition. 

It  is  understood  that  four  of  the  larger  companies 
are"  willing  to  sign  up  an  agreement  with  the  check¬ 
off  included,  if  the  miners  are  willing  to  be  reasonable 
and  take  a  30  to  35  per  cent  reduction.  Larger 
operators  want  no  stoppage  of  work  April  1.  Keeney, 
who  has  got  himself  in  a  peck  of  trouble  in  Mingo 
County,  due  to  the  miners’  march,  is  making  a  strong 
play  to’  line  up  Northern  West  Virginia  and  will  go 
the  limit  to  save  the  union  here.  This  he  believes 
will  be  reflected  in  the  Kanawha  fields  and  help  to 
line  them  up.  At  best,  the  strike  situation  is  a  gamble 
and  one  person’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded 
7  398  cars,  or  369.900  tons  of  coal.  Those  along  the 
Monongah  Division  loaded  3.548  cars,  or  186  cars 
more  than  the  previous  week. 

Eastern  loading  at  2.849  loads  was  35  cars  stronger 
than  the  previous  week.  Probably  the  best  showing 


was  made  to  the  western  states,  414  cars  being  in 
that  direction,  which  ran  65  cars  heavier  than  the 
week  before. 

Pier  business  showed  no  signs  of  improvement  off 
the  Monongah  Division,  aggregating  272  cars,  or  16 
less  than  the  previous  week.  In  fact  it  was  the 
poorest  week  of  March  for  Curtis  Bay  shipments. 
Arlington  shipments  at  48  cars  proved  to  be  better 
than  the  previous  two  weeks. 

Railroad  shipments  off  the  Monongah  Division  at 
1,325  cars  was  84  cars  short  of  the  previous  week. 
Both  B.  &  O.  and  foreign  roads  eased  up  some  in 
their  coal  requirements. 

On  the  Monongah  Division  last  week  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  were  just  a  trifle  better.  On  the 
average  69  mines  worked  daily. 


CINCINNATI  TRADE  SLUGGISH 

Industries  Have  Large  Reserves  and  Domestic 
Demand  Is  Seasonably  Light. 

Aside  from  a  somewhat  quickened  demand  for 
tidewater  shipments  for  coastwise  consumption,  the 
spot  coal  market  continues  rather  sluggish.  The 
considerable  volume  of  coal  that  is  moving  is  going 
on  contract.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  steam  coal  for 
large  industries,  but  much  of  it  for  the  railroads 
and  for  public  utilities.  Shipments  of  domestic  coals 
have  been  decidedly  off  because  of  the  mild  weather, 
and  operators  now  are  saying  that  the  winter  s  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  sort  of  fuel  appears  to  be  “shot.” 

Steam  demand  has  held  up  pretty  well,  considering 
the  current  industrial  depression,  but  the  demand 
has  wholly  lacked  the  snap  and  bang  which  had  been 
expected  in  view  of  the  coming  strike.  The  reason 
is  seen,  of  course,  in  the  reserve  stores  of  coal  on 
hand  at  these  plants,  most  of  which  was  bought  at 
bargain  prices.  It  is  literally  true  that  among  large 
consumers  of  coal  there  is  not  the  slightest  appre¬ 
hension  as  to  their  supply  after  April  1st,  though 
a  big  and  probably  a  stubborn  strike  certainly  begins 
on  that  date. 

Production  in  the  non-union  districts  continues 
large.  In  some  it  has  fallen  off  slightly,  but  in  others 
it  has  gone  to  practically  100  per  cent  of  loading 
capacity.  This  was  notably  true  last  week  in  the 
Logan  district  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Hazard 
district  of  Kentucky,  and  approximately  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  district,  in  all  of  which  mining  was  at  high 
tide,  so  that  car  shortage  was  apparent.  New  River 
and  Winding  Gulf  ran  between  50  and  60  per  cent. 
High  volatile  districts  ran  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
not  including  Kanawha  and  Fairmont,  where  the 
production  rate  continued  very  low. 

The  better  tidewater  demand  began  to  show  itself 
in  a  small  way  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  its  notable  ac¬ 
tivity  was  not  apparent  here  until  the  first  of  this 
week,  when  orders  came  at  an  encouraging  rate  for 
increased  shipments  on  account  of  call  from  New' 
England.  The  shipments  on  this  account  were  chiefly 
in  smokeless  coals,  but  included  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  high  volatile  tonnage.  It  was  a  very 
encouraging  development,  but  there  was  not  enough 
of  the  new  demand  to  influence  prices  upward  in 
view  of  the  eager  and  abundant  production  and  the 
falling  off  of  certain  classes  of  orders  from  other  and 
important  directions. 

Prices  Inclined  to  Weaken. 

Prices  have  shown  no  upturn.  Indeed  they  seem 
to  have  gone  lower  on  some  varieties.  On  smokeless 
lump  and  egg,  for  instance,  quotations  went  down  to 
$2.50.  Mine-run  smokeless  sold  at  $1.75  and  some 
sales  were  reported  as  low  as  $1.60.  Nut  and  slack 
ranged  between  $1.35  and  $1.50. 

In.  high  volatile  coals,'  lump  ranged  between  $2.25 
and  $2.50,  with  emergency  sales  as  low  as  $1.75, 
while  mine-run  brought  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  and  nut 
and  slack  from  $1.25  to  $1.40.  with  a  tendency  slightly 
upward,  rather  on  account  of  the  shorter  supply  than 
a  larger  and  more  insistent  demand.  Operators  ex¬ 
press’  the  hope  that  the  actual  presence  of  the  strike, 
with  its  consequence  of  entire  dependence  on  the 
production  of  unorganized  districts,  will  have  the 
effect  of  stiffening  prices  somewhat,  but  they  are  not 
over-confident  on  this  score. 
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Kanawha  producers  have  been  proceeding  cautious¬ 
ly.  1  hey  have  declared  for  the  open  shop  and  for 
a  relegation  of  the  check-off,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  outlined  an  affirmative  program.  There  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  organization’s  executive  committee 
on  the  27th  and  of  the  full  association  on  the  29th, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  some  course  of  action  will  be 
outlined  on  the  latter  occasion.  In  the  meantime, 
open-shop  plans  are  being  quietly  but  unofficially 
discussed. 

Domestic  orders  for  the  week  were  much  lighter, 
in  consequence  of  which  much  of  the  lump  coal 
loaded  last  week  in  expectation  of  a  continued  call 
still  stands  on  the  mine  tracks  and  it  is  now  feared 
will  move  off  slowly,  with  the  result  that  there  will 
be  at  least  a  temporary  reduction  of  mining  activities 
in  these  particular  districts. 

It  is  amazing  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  “no¬ 
bill”  coal  that  is  shipped  to  markets  of  large  normal 
consumption,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  consequences, 
both  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  trade  generally,  as  the 
result  of  that  procedure.  Operators  here  believe  that 
if  there  had  been  no  shipments  of  this  kind,  the 
market  today  would  be  on  a  significantly  higher 
plane. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  the  demoralization  re¬ 
sulting  from  forced  sales  under  emergency  condi¬ 
tions  has  lost  the  trade  as  a  whole  a  lot  of  money  and 
has  made  buyers  harder  to  deal  with  in  other  transac¬ 
tions.  Even  the  operator,  who  inveighs  against  this 
questionable  manner  of  doing  business  often  finds 
himself  tempted  to  take  a  chance  now  and  then. 

Retailers  report  that  domestic  sales  in  Cincinnati 
have  been  fairly  ,good,  considering  the  very  un¬ 
favorable  temperature  conditions.  One  large  con¬ 
cern  on  Monday  began  offering  Pocahontas  lump  at 
$7 .50  a  ton  delivered,  which  was  a  reduction  of  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  ton  from  the  rate  that  has  prevailed 
for  a  few  months.  A  second  company  came  back 
with  an  offer  of  $7.25  and  corresponding  reductions 
in  other  varieties,  including  four-inch  splint  lump  at 
$6.25  to  $6.75  and  splint  mine-run  at  $5.50. 

Other  companies  have  not  yet  followed  suit  but 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  do  so,  and  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  thus  early  to  store  the  cellars  of  those 
who  have  the  money  to  spare  with  fuel  for  next 
winter  under  the  argument  of  these  lower  prices. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered 
a  reduction  in  freight  on  coke  from  the  Twin  Cities 
to  Wisconsin,  northern  Michigan,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Some  re¬ 
ductions  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  were  volun¬ 
tarily  made,  but  the  others,  ranging  from  40  cents 
to  over  $1,  have  been  ordered  effective  by  June  6th. 

Walter  PI.  Newton,  of  Minneapolis,  Congressman 
from  the  Fifth  Minnesota  district,  has  stirred  up  the 
coal  men  in  the  Twin  Cities  by  his  recent  attack  on 
the  trade  in  Congress.  In  a  published  interview, 
Henry  E.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.,  declared  that  coal  prices  were  too  high  but 
could  not  be  reduced  until  labor  had  been  deflated. 
He  said  the  trouble  in  the  coal  business  arises  from 
two  causes — inadequate  transportation  facilities  and 
from  the  failure  of  the  public  to  buy  for  prolonged 
periods.  And  the  coal  men  have  no  control  over 
either  of  these  conditions.  He  adds  that  if  the  coal 
trade  is  furnished  with  adequate  transportation  and 
an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  make  its  own  bargains 
with  labor,  and  a  reasonably  regular  market  demand, 
there  would  be  no  trouble. 

Chicago  Wholesale  Average  Prices  (f.  o.  h. 

Mines.) 

I  repared  Sizes.  Mine-Run.  Screenings. 

Centra!  Ill . $2.65@$3.00  $2.25@$2.50  $1,65@$1.85 

Southern  Ill .  3.25@  3.65  2.25@  2.75  1.75@  2.00 

Northern  Ill. ...  4.25@  4.50  .  2.25@  3.50 

Indiana  4th  Vein  3.00@  3.25  2.35@  2.50  1.9Q@  2.05 

Indiana  5th  Vein  2.60@  3.00  2.15@  2.40  1.50<S)  1.70 

Eastern  Kentucky  block,  $2.25(7?$2.75  •  egg  $1  90(7? 
$2.25;  nut,  $1.80(&$2.00. 


M.  M.  Floyd,  agent  for  W.  E.  Deegans  Coal  Co., 
is  a  visitor  to  Norfolk  this  week  in  the  interest  of 
his  company. 
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BOSTON  NOT  WORRYING 


Large  Consumers  Have  Ample  Stocks — - 
Receipts  of  Both  Grades  Heavy. 

The  coal  movement  to  Boston  the  past  week  has 
diminished  to  a  considerable  extent  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  cargoes  in  the  harbor  have  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  This  is  in  distinct  contrast 
to  the  heavy  arrivals  in  the  preceding  19,  days  when 
boats  came  in  such  squadron  formation  that  facilities 
at  Boston  were  entirely  overtaxed  and  demurrage 
charges,  due  to  the  unusual  detentions,  mounted  even 
in  individual  instances  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Most 
of  the  coal  was  in  response  to  orders  placed  some 
time  ago,  though  a  fair  amount  of  new  orders  took 
care  of  the  rather  quiet  spot  market. 

The  price  of  best  quality  West  Virginia  coal  has 
not  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  quotations 
prevailing  last  week.  The  general  asking  price  is 
$6.25  gross  ton  cars  Boston  and,  from  the  way  it  has 
been  taken,  is  considered  by  buyers  a  pretty  fair 
figure.  That  price,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
figure  that  is  heard,  since  considerable  tonnages  have 
been  disposed  of  around  the  $6.15  mark,  which  is 
practically  the  bottom  and  very  near  the  low  for  the 
year. 

Shippers  are  still  quite  anxious  to  connect  up  with 
either  monthly  contracts  or  good-sized  orders  and 
therefore  shade  their  prices  when  particularly  desira¬ 
ble  business  makes  its  appearance ;  hence  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  “spot”  market.  Even  purchasers 
of  small  amounts  can  get  concessions  from  the  tide¬ 
water  shippers,  though  as  often  $6.35  for  one  and 
two-car  lots  is  a  usual  figure. 

A  Good  Time  for  Strike. 

Soft  coal  buyers  in  this  section  have  long  since 
ceased  to  worry  over  the  coming  strike  situation. 
Most  of  the  large  industrial  and  public  utility  corpo¬ 
rations  have  as  large  a  supply  of  bituminous  on  hand 
as  is  ever  carried  when  operations  are  running  full 
tilt  and,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  non-union  fields 
in  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  districts  of  West 
Virginia  will  be  outputting  more  coal  than  ever,  with 
an  even  chance  that  New  England  will  get  some  share 
of  the  production,  fuel  purchasing  agents  are  regard¬ 
ing  the  coming  crisis  with  a  good  deal  of  non¬ 
chalance.  The  feeling  is  pretty  general  that  the 
strike  couldn't  come  at  a  better  time,  since  it  had  to 
come  eventually.  Certain  astute  coal  men  here  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  strike  will  be  a  long  one, 
though  they  admit,  of  course,  that  it  is  anybody’s 
guess. 

Among  industrial  buyers,  no  contracts  for  the 
coming  coal  year  appear  to  have  been  made,  the  plan 
of  making  purchases  by  the  month  apparently  being 
the  popular  one.  Just  what  the  generally  accepted 
price  for  future  commitments,  now  in  the  making,  is, 
has  not  been  divulged,  but  a  shrewd  guess  would 
probably  indicate  a  quotation  pretty  close  to  current 
prices,  namely  the  equivalent  of  $2  at  the  mine,  or 
possibly  $1.90  per  gross  ton  for  West  Virginia  coal. 

V  ith  freight  to  tidewater,  $2.80,  an  average  water 
rate  to  Boston,  say  of  90  cents,  with  40  cents  for 
unloading  and  5  cents  for  insurance,  the  total  would 
be  $6.05  gross  tons  on  cars.  Prices  at  Hampton 
Roads  are  still  at  about  the  same  level  they  have  held 
for  several  weeks,  $4.65  to  $4.80  for  Navy  Standard 
coal.  Water  freight  rates  have  eased  off  and  medium- 
size  boats  can  be  had  for  around  $1.20,  while  larger 
sizes  command  $1  to  $1.10. 

Pennsylvania  coal  market  is  rather  quiet  on  the 
eve  of  the  crisis  though  there  have  been  instances 
where  some  lowering  of  prices  have  been  made  to 
attract  good-sized  orders.  One  shipper  has  made  an 
offer  of  a  quality  of  Navy  Standard  Pool  1,  $2.50  net 
ton  mires,  though  this  is  not  the  general  figure  for 
the  best  Pennsylvania  bituminous  obtainable.  There 
are  more  rail  shippers  offering  the  better  coals  at 
$2.75  net  ton  mines,  while  good  grades  are  selling  for 
from  $2.40  to  $2.60,  and  fair  coal  for  $2  to  $2.25. 
Contracts  for  Pool  10  coal  have  been  offered 
for  the  coming  year  at  $2.50,  subject,  of  course  to 
downward  revision  of  wages. 

Wholesale  buying  of  anthracite  the  past  week  has 
been  of  only  moderate  proportions.  Retailers  have 
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shown  indifferent  interest  in  the  market,  having  made  1 
up  their  minds  long  ago  to  “sit  tight”  and  await  the 
result  of  the  mining  wage  controversy.  Yards  of 
retailers  are  still  far  from  depleted,  through  house¬ 
holders  are  buying  in  pretty  fair  volume.  March  is 
generally  a  good  month  and  normally  cold  weather 
has  prevailed  in  this  section.  Of  course,  the  buying, 
while  it  has  kept  retailers  fairly  busy,  has  been  of  the 
usual  “hand-to-mouth”  sort,  though  here  and  there 
are  to  be  found  individuals  who  request  that  their 
next  season’s  coal  be  placed  in  the  bins  as  soon  as  it 
is  convenient. 

There  is  little  change  in  quotations,  stove  remaining 
around  $7.60  gross  ton,  egg  at  $7.25  to  $7.50,  nut 
around  $8  and  pea  $5  to  $5.25. 


WAITING  AT  BUFFALO 

Preparations  for  Strike  Pretty  Well  Completed 
and  Business  Lags. 

The  coal  market  is  quiet  in  spite  of  the  labor 
troubles  at  the  mines,  and  consumers  are  not  worried 
over  the  possibility  that  the  suspension  may  be  for 
many  weeks.  Soft  coal  men  say  they  see  little,  if 
any,  improvement  over  a  week  ago  and  that  their 
customers  are  almost  invariably  well  stocked  for  a 
period  of  a  couple  of  months.  Anthracite  is  moving 
fairly  well,  but  the  buying  is  only  for  seasonable  re¬ 
quirements. 

Operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  sixty 
days  or  more  before  the  mines  resume  work  after  a 
shutdown,  and  their  greatest  fear  is  that  they  will 
lose  a  good  many  of  their  men,  who  will  be  drawn 
away  to  other  localities  by  stress  of  circumstances. 
But  a  large  number  will  remain,  it  is  thought,  being 
in  financial  shape  to  stand  a  lack  of  the  accustomed 
pay  envelope  for  many  weeks.  Many  of  them  will 
strike  in  a  half-hearted  manner  and  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  going  back  to  work  again. 

The  local  offices  are  resigned  to  the  prospect  of  a 
long  suspension,  even  though  it  entails  going  without 
much  business  for  many  weeks.  It  is  felt  that 
economic  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  a  slowing 
down  to  minimum  production  advisable,  even  if  no 
actual  suspension  throughout  the  districts  takes  place. 
Very  few  offices  say  they  have  been  making  any 
money  recently,  but  they  look  forward  to  evening 
up  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  by  which  time 
prices  may  be  adjusted  to  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

The  slack  market  is  showing  comparative  strength 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time. 
Ordinarily  as  the  season  for  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion  approaches,  consumers  can  feel  confident  that 
slack  prices  will  ease  off  on  a  larger  production, 
but  now  with  the  lake  activity  this  season  problem¬ 
atical  there  is  no  assurance  that  much  slack  will  be 
available  and  consumers  have  deemed  it  wise  to  lay 
in  good  stocks  before  April  1st  arrives. 

Bituminous  quotations  are -unsettled,  but  are  about 
$2.60  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.35  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2  for  Allegheny  Valley  and 
other  mine-run,  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  slack,  adding 
$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  for 
freight. 

Anthracite  trade  is  fair,  but  much  less  active  than 
a  shoit  time  ago.  Dealers  as  well  as  their  customers 
are  not  much  concerned  over  the  strike  possibilities, 
though  the  former  are  filling  up  their  sheds  with  coal 
enough  to  last  for  some  weeks.  Consumers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  lower  prices  and  taking  only  enough  for  their 
winter  needs. 


The  National  breaker  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co., 
at  South  Scranton,  is  being  offered  for  sale.  This 
colliery  has  been  idle  following  a  bad  cave  in  several 
months  ago.  When  operations  are  resumed  the  output 
will  be  run  through  the  Taylor  breaker.  The  only 
condition  on  which  the  National  breaker  wifS  be  sold 
is  that  it  must  be  torn  down  and  removed  by  the 
purchaser. 


A.  S.  Livengood  and  C.  L.  Keedy,  of  Scottdale, 
Ps,.,  have  purchased  the  mine  of  the  Georges  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  near  Fairchance,  Fayette  County,  the  con¬ 
sideration  being  about  $150,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 

Coal  Left  Over  on  Docks  Will  Protect 
Northwest  for  Several  Months. 

Mild  weather  and  melting  snows  have  marked  the 

I  past  week  or  more,  with  now  and  then  a  little  flare- 
back  of  colder  weather,  but  nothing  indicative  of 
anything  like  severe  weather.  Were  it  not  for  the 
certainty  of  the  suspension  of  mining  the  first  of  the 
month,  there  would  be  practically  no  coal  moving 
from  the  docks.  As  it  is,  there  is  some  fitful  buying, 
pointing  to  some  who  wish  to  keep  prepared  with  a 
little  stock  in  hand  against  an  advance  in  prices  after 
the  first. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  stocks  for  this  section 
are  concerned,  there  is  ample  coal  for  a  number  of 
weeks — several  months  in  fact.  The  only  temptation 
to  buy  now  is  that  there  might  be  a  firmer  market 
later  than  now  prevails.  Aside  from  this  possibility, 
there  is  little  reason  to  buy  beyond  what  might  be 
needed  for  the  near  future. 

Large  steam  users  are  filling  up  their  bins  to  the 
utmost,  as  they  use  both  all-rail  and  dock  coal  and 
they  do  not  intend  to  take  any  chances.  But  this 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past  and  is  not  being 
rushed  especially  at  this  time.  The  railroads  are 
drawing  on  their  contracts  and  are  getting  coal  dis¬ 
tributed  along  their  lines,  more  as  a  measure  of 
•easing  up  the  load  than  because  they  fear  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  early  period  of  the  strike.  Until  they  have 
exhausted  their  quota  available  under  contract,  they 
need  not  fear  much  as  to  price,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  supply  remaining  on  the  docks. 

Most  Consumers  Not  Worrying. 

The  rank  and  file  of  consumers  are  paying  but 
little  heed  to  the  future  and  the  effect  of  the  strike. 
There  is  a  fluctuation  of  reports  which  keeps  the 
•consumers  in  a  confusion.  For  a  time  the  reports 
point  to  Governmental  interference  before  the  strike. 
Later  it  is  intimated  that  there  will  be  no  interference 
for  the  present,  but  that  qualifying  phrase  suggests 
that  there  will  be  interference  after  a  certain  length 
of  time.  And  if  it  comes  within  a  few  weeks  it  will 
mean  that  resumption  will  be  under  way  long  before 
the  Northwest  was  in  urgent  need  of  more  coal. 

It  is  stated  now  and  then  that  the  Northwest  ought 
to  have  coal  moving  steadily  from  the  opening  of 
navigation  until  well  into  the  fall  in  order  to  have 
sufficient  coal  on  the  docks  to  be  safe.  To  urge  this 
is  to  ignore  the  history  of  a  number  of  years  past. 
Last  season  the  coal  movement  was  reasonably  active 
early  in  the  season  and  had  to  be  checked  during  the 
fall  because  it  came  too  fast  to  be  handled. 

The  year  before  there  was  very  little  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  season,  but  sufficient  came 
during  the  last  half  to  afford  a  good-sized  carry-over 
a  year  ago.  This  was  due  to  the  very  mild  winter  in 
part,  but  a  heavy  tonnage  of  coal  for  three  months 
can  about  fill  the  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Of  course  if  there  should  be  a  very  heavy  demand 
from  all  other  sections  it  would  make  a  difference, 

,  but  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  a  shortage, 
real  or  threatened,  in  the  Northwest  was  due  to 
any  other  cause  than  transportation  difficulties.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  always  been  equal  to  all  requirements, 
j  and  as  long  as  transportation  is  maintained  in  as  good 
i  condition  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty. 

Of  course  a  constant  increase  in  commercial  and 
industrial  demands  which  would  increase  the  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  both  of  the  railroads  and  the  industries 
would  tend  toward  a  transportation  tie-up,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  sight  for  the  immediate  future. 


Anthracite  mine  workers  are  reported  to  be  leav- 
ing  the  region  in  considerable  numbers,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  long  strike.  Some  are  going  back  to 
their  native  countries  to  visit  relatives,  while  others 
who  have  accumulated  money  are  planning  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  old  homes  to  live.  Many  Poles  and 
Lithuanians  are  said  to  contemplate  the  latter  course. 
A  similar  exodus  has  occurred  in  earlier  years  when 
labor  troubles  were  brewing  or  had  actually  arrived, 
but  most  of  those  who  left  came  back  sooner  or 
later. 


SITUATION  AT  CHICAGO 


Buyers  Who  Held  Off  Are  Now  Anxious 
Steam  Trade  Active. 

Announcement  of  the  formal  call  of  the  coal  miners’ 
strike  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  came  as  no  surprise  in 
the  Chicago  coal  market.  Here  the  dealers  and  whole¬ 
salers  had  already  drawn  their  conclusions  that  the 
miners’  strike  was  all  but  inevitable. 

The  only  ones  to  show  any  signs  of  surprise  were 
the  coal  buyers  of  industrial  concerns  who  have 
steadfastly  said  the  Government  would  avert  a  strike 
and  that  it  was  merely  another  “bluff  on  the  part  of 
the  coal  men  to  boost  their  sales  by  scaring  the 
buyers. 

Wednesday  saw  an  active  market  for  steam  coal. 
Buyers  realizing  the  strike  was,  after  all,  to  take 
tangible  form,  became  a  little  anxious  about  their 
coal  supplies.  Orders  were  placed  for  immediate 
shipment.  Retailers,  too,  came  in  with  last  minute 
orders  to  assure  themselves  of  adequate  stocks  for  a 
long  drawn  out  strike. 

The  operators,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago, 
were  not  talking  freely  about  the  strike.  Many  of 
them  have  been  operating  at  a  loss  for  some  time. 
They  believe  they  have  done  their  share  in  the  after¬ 
war  adjustment  and  believe  that  two  more  factors 
in  the  price  of  coal  must  likewise  take  a  reduction. 
Those  factors  are  the  miners’  wages  and  the  rail 
rates.  They  show  every  confidence  in  the  fact  that 
the  miners’  wages  will  come  down  as  a  result  of  the 
forthcoming  strike. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  in  commenting  on  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  strike  call  this  week,  said:  “Just 
a  gesture  intended  to  boost  the  miners’  mprale.  It 
means  less  than  it  sounds.  They  are  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  morale  of  their  men  by  telling  them  that 
they  actually  are  going  to  exercise  punitive  powers 
and  go  on  strike  if  their  wage  demands  are  not 
granted.” 

Coal  Stored  at  Mines. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  were  working  on  a  larger 
production  percentage  last  week  in  preparation  for 
the  strike.  Coals  are  being  stored  at  the  mines  in 
some  cases  where  cars  are  not  available,  while  other 
mines  with  less  flexible  facilities  are  forced  to  close 
for  want  of  cars.  There  is*  no  general  car  shortage, 
however,  but  merely  a  “spotty”  condition  of  shortage. 

The  latter  part  of  last  week  the  trading  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  marget  was  light.  Bituminous  domestic  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Screenings  continued  to 
move,  but  prices  were  forced  lower  by  reason  of 
larger  offerings,  the  drop  being  from  five  to  ten  cents 
from  the  level  of  the  previous  week. 

Railroads  and  public  utilities  were  not  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  coal  last  week,  these  classes  of  buyers  being 
well  stocked  and  set  to  meet  any  emergency  the  coal 
miners’  strike  might  bring. 

Weather  has  favored  the  retailers  during  the  past 
week.  A  snow  storm,  probably  the  last  of  the  season, 
struck  Chicago  last  Sunday  and  the  snow  and  cold 
weather  stayed  for  four  days ;  while  the  weather  was 
not  severe  enough  to  induce  the  householders  to  get 
at  least  another  ton  of  coal  before  he  locks  his  bins 
for  the  warm  weather.  The  situation  at  the  non¬ 
union  fields  will  be  watched  very  closely  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  trade.  The  operators  of  non¬ 
union  mines  have  been  reaping  a  harvest  of  business 
of  late,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  miners  in 
the  non-union  fields  will  also  think  conditions  right 
for  striking.  It  is  said  the  non-union  operators  are 
embracing  the  situation  to  secure  new  friends  and  new 
customers  and  that  the  prices  being  asked  do  not 
represent  but  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

Prepared  sizes  of  smokeless  coals  are  not  finding 
the  market  they  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  Last  week 
operators  offered  this  grade  around  the  $2  mark  and 
mine  run  was  as  lew  as  $1.20  to  $1.40. 

Now  the  members  of  the  local  trade  have  resigned 
themselves  to  the  strike.  They  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  affair  run  into  the  late  summer  be¬ 
fore  settled,  although  they  feel  confident  that  for 
once  the  sentiment  of  the  public  is  against  the  strik¬ 
ers  and  in  favor  of  the  operators. 


J.  W.  Wine,  retail  coal  man  from  Mt.  Morris,  Ill., 
was  among  the  visitors  in  the  Chicago  market  last 
week. 

H.  Gillette,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  was  among  the  re¬ 
tail  coal  dealers  to  visit  Chicago  during  the  past 
week. 

G.  V.  Dering,  coal  dealer  with  headquarters  at 
Columbus,  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  on  business  this 
week. 

J.  F.  Edwards,  retail  coal  man  from  Ames,  la., 
stopped  at  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  several  days 
last  week. 

C.  B.  Isbell,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  spent  several  days  in  Chicago  last  week  on 
business  matters. 

H.  H.  Crawford,  Mitchell,  Ind.,  dealer  in  grain, 
coal  and  lumber,  visited  some  of  his  friends  in  th< 
local  coal  trade  last  week. 

W.  F.  Stahmer  and  Vice-President  Hall,  both  con* 
nected  with  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  spent  last 
week  in  Cincinnati  and  Charleston. 

T.  D.  Haskett,  manager  of  the  Rowland-Power 
Consolidated  Collieries,  McCormick  Building,  took  a 
trip  to  his  companies  mines  this  week. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association,  went  to  Danville 
this  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

G.  G.  Rowland  of  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  president  of 
the  Rowland-Power  Consolidated  Collieries,  visited 
the  Chicago  offices  of  his  company  this  week. 

A.  K.  Mordue  and  C.  M.  Moderwell  of  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  left  last  week  for  West 
Virginia,  planning  to  stop  in  Cincinnati  en  route. 

The  Wade  Coal  Co.  wishes  to  announce  F.  L. 
Kaye  as  their  new  vice-president.  Mr.  Kaye  was 
formerly  in  a  similar  position  with  the  Bickett  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Chicago  stating  that 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
first  commercial  coal  mine  at  Shoals,  Ind.  The  mine 
will  be  operated  by  electricity. 

A  retail  coal  yard  has  been  opened  for  business  at 
1825  N.  Ashland  Avenue  by  Thomas  J.  Kane,  who 
was  formerly  a  retail  coal  dealer  in  Chicago.  He 
will  handle  only  high  grade  coals. 

The  Fidelity  Coal  Co.  announced  last  week  that 
Leslie  Mann,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Victory 
C.  &  C.  Co.  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of 
their  company  effective  immediately. 

More  than  fifty  retail  coal  dealers  from  Chicago 
and  nearby  points,  headed  by  Holly  Stover,  whole¬ 
saler,  are  making  a  tour  of  the  West  Virginia  mines. 
The  party  will  go  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  week. 

C.  D.  Weeks,  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Coke  & 
Gas  Co.  spent  some  time  in  Chicago  last  week  and 
then  left  for  Cincinnati.  He  says  he  is  out  to  “take 
the  pulse  of  the  various  markets,  and  perhaps  do 
some  contracting.” 

Paul  F.  Irvin,  of  the  Struck  &  Irwin  Fuel  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.  and  C.  S.  Dodge,  retail  coal  dealer 
from  Monroe,  Wis.,  visited  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers 
Association,  recently. 

J.  A.  Walter  Co.,  Glen  Ellyn.  Ill.,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago,  has  incorporated  his  company  for  $50,000, 
and  will  deal  in  coal,  lumber  and  cement.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  J.  A.  V  alter,  S.  T.  Meservev,  J. 

•  C.  Knapp,  Howard  Schlaeg  and  B.  W.  Walter. 

The  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  com¬ 
pleted  the.  details  of  an  agreement  with  the  Sinclair 
Coal  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  arrangement 
makes  the  Kansas  City  company  exclusive  distributors 
of  Zeigler  coal  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  parts  of 
Missouri. 

The  Illinois  electric,  gas  and  electric  railways  as¬ 
sociations,  at  a  joint  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Sherman 
last  week,  adopted  a  resolution  assuring  Illinois 
industries  of  an  adequate  supply  of  electrical  power 
in  the  event  of  a  coal  strike.  These  three  important 
groups  of  coal  users  all  claimed  to  be  well  supplied 
with  fuel  for  the  coming  strike. 
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New  England  Dealers  Meet  at  Springfield. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention  Draws  Big  Attendance  of  Coal  Men  from  Six  States — 
President  Clark  Re-elected  for  Eleventh  Consecutive  Term. 


The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Dealers’  Association  held  its  opening  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Springfield,  Mass., 
beginning  at  2:30  P.  M.  on  Wednesday.  A  prompt 
start  was  made  and  the  meeting  called  to  order,  at 
the  time  set  by  President  Clark,  who  introduced 
Hon.  Edwin  F.  Leonard,  mayor  of  Springfield,  who 
made  an  address  of  welcome.  He  pointed  out  that 
co-operation  of  business  interests  was  essential  that 
New  England  might  maintain  the  rate  of  progress 
that  had  been  achieved  in  the  past,  pointing  out  that 
this  was  somewhat  imperiled  by  modern  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  a 
condensed  report  of  the  association’s  activities  during 
the  past  year  were  then  read  by  C.  R.  Elder,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  secretary  of  the  association.  This  was 
followed  by  the  report  of  treasurer  Sheldon,  and  this 
in  turn  by  the  endorsing  of  the  report  of  the  auditor. 
When  both  of  these  had  been  read  they  were  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  members  present. 

Next  on  the  program  was  the  report  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Councillor  for  the  New  England  coal  trade  in  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harry  E.  Davis,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I. 

“Governmental  control  'of  the  coal  business,”  said 
Mr.  Davis,  “is  constantly  kept  alive  by  some  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  would  place  control  of  all  industry  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  if  they  could.  Such 
legislation  has  been  fought  successfully  by  the 
Chamber.  Coal  is  a  necessity  about  which  there  is 
great  misinformation  disseminated.  It  is  the  very 
first  industry  that  would  be  selected  to  experiment 
with.  It  is  for  your  interest  and  mine  to  oppose  such 
a  calamity  by  every  fair  means.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  a  national  organization  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  with  wonderful  resources  to  represent 
us  at  Washington. 

“So  I  urge  each  of  you  to  spread  your  influence 
through  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  the 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Cham¬ 
ber  by  doing  your  part  to  sustain  them  financially,  help 
them  by  personal  service  and  extend  their  influence 
by  always  ‘talking  up’  and  boosting  the  activities 
which  are  likely  to  help  us  in  turn  to  live  more  use¬ 
ful  lives,  protected  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  cal¬ 
culated  for  greater  freedom  for  Americans  than  any 
nation  ever  enjoyed.” 

Miners’  Quartette  Entertains. 

According  to  the  program,  President  Clark  was 
then  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
executive  office  for  the  past  year,  but  as  he  stated 
that  he  would  be  heard  from  frequently  before  the 
convention  adjourned,  he  yielded  place  for  the  time 
being  to  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.’s  quartette,  which  there¬ 
upon  came  forward  in  miners’  costume  and  sang 
three  songs  for  the  gratification  of  the  convention, 
being  rewarded  with  hearty  applause. 

The  nominating  committee  was  then  announced  as 
follows :  Messrs.  Ellis,  of  Massachusetts,  Douphinett 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Davis  of  Rhode  Island.  They 
were  instructed  to  report  at  the  Thursday  morning 
session. 

Alexander  Macomber  was  then  introduced  to  speak 
of  efficient  coal  handling  for  retail  coal  dealers.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  paper  will  be  presented  in  these 
columns  at  a  later  date. 

It  was  then  announced  that  Mr.  Macomber’s 
partner,  George  B.  Carver,  would  answer  questions 
developed  by  his  associate’s  paper  and,  led  by  Mr. 
Kierstead  of  Hartford,  some  interesting  queries  were 
put  forward,  developing  useful  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  breakage  of  coal  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  of  handling. 

That  concluded  the  afternoon’s  activities. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Kimball,  attended  by  no  less  than  519  ladies  and 
gentlemen  by  actually  count.  It  was  noticed  that, 


as  usual,  the  banquet  proved  to  be  the  real  drawing 
card.  The  attendance  had  been  rather  small  at  the 
opening  of  the  convention,  but  others  arrived  later 
and,  as  indicated,  the  number  present  for  the  even¬ 
ing’s  festivities  was  well  up  to  the  best  records  of 
the  past. 

Owing  to  the  ladies  present,  the  entertainment  was 
conservative  in  character.  One  interesting  feature 
was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  who  displayed  great  pro¬ 
ficiency  with  the  bugle  and  the  drum,  illustrating 
the  calls  which  he  had  performed  in  the  line  of 
duty  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago.  In  line  with 
announcement  made  in  advance,  there  were  no 


W.  A.  Clark,  President  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association 


speeches  or  other  formalities  and  the  affair  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

All  the  Retiring  Officers  Re-elected. 

With  the  re-assembling  of  the  convention  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  the  first  order  of  business  was  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee.  This 
suggested  the  re-election  of  President  Clark,  Treas¬ 
urer  Sheldon,  Executive  Secretary  Clark  and  Vice- 
Presidents  G.  L.  Miner,  J.  P.  McCusker,  H.  A. 
Osgood,  N.  E.  Pierce,  and  E.  A.  Wilson,  also  the 
election  of  J.  C.  Miller,  Portland,  Me.,  of  the  Deer- 
ing  Coal  &  Wood  Co.,  as  the  sixth  vice-president 
also  the  election  of  Grant  U.  Kierstead  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  M.  E.  Moore  of  New  Hampshire  as 
members  of  the  executive  committee  to  fill  three 
year  terms. 

Upon  motion  one  ballot  was  cast  by  C.  R.  Elder  on 
behalf  of  the  candidates  named. 

President  Clark  thanked  the  members  for  the 
recognition  accorded  to  him,  this  being  the  eleventh 
term  for  which  he  has  been  elected. 

President  Clark  then  called  on  G.  L.  Miner  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  pilfering 
of  coal  from  barges.  Mr.  Miner  stated  that  the 
stealing  of  coal  from  vessels  along  the  New  England 
coast  is  carried  on  by  small  bands  of  organized  pirates 


in  the  various  receiving  ports.  Often,  he  said,  the 
captains  of  these  vessels  and  barges  connive  with  the 
pirates  in  the  theft  of  the  coal.  He  emphasized  that 
the  method  of  sealing  the  holds  of  the  vessels  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  problem  can  be  overcome. 

Losses  in  Transit  Discussed. 

Speaking  on  pilfering  and  other  sources  of  loss  of 
coal  on  rail  shipments,  Frank  H.  Johnston  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  who  was  a  member  of  a  special  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  of  the  association  to  probe 
losses  of  coal  caused  by  short  weight,  urged  that  a 
campaign  be  waged  by  the  New  England  association 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  continued  short¬ 
ages. 

He  said  that  one  dealer  made  a  systematic  weigh¬ 
ing  of  loaded  cars  of  coal  when  they  arrived  in  his 
yards  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  ascertaining  the  true 
weights.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  he  said  the 
shortage  amounted  to  an  actual  cash  loss  of  more 
than  $2,500.  A  report  of  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  is  being  prepared  and  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  within  a  short  time,  he  said. 

In  introduqing  the  subject  for  discussion,  the  loss 
of  coal  from  vessels  by  pilfering  or  otherwise,  Pres¬ 
ident  Clark  outlined  briefly  the  activities  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  connection,  pointing  out  that  it  really 
was  a  work  on  behalf  of  the  public,  since  any  loss 
that  occurred  en  route  added  to  the  cost  of  the  coal 
which  the  dealers  delivered  and  consequently  had 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  retail  price. 

He  told  how  the  association  had  grown  in  in¬ 
fluence  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  career.  Start¬ 
ing  with  230  members  at  $5  per  annum,  it  now  has 
850  members  who  pay  $10  per  annum,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  membership  paid  in  addition,  a  sub¬ 
scription  fee  which  varied  according  to  tonnage 
and  averaged  about  $10  per  annum. 

At  the  same  time  he  alluded  to  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  stated 
that  the  treasurer’s  report  showed  round  numbers 
because  of  1922  dues  having  been  collected  in  ad¬ 
vance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reserve  funds  were 
small  and  the  organization  needed  the  continued 
support  of  the  trade. 

Would  Hunt  Pirates  With  Revenue  Cutters. 

In  the  absence  of  the  dealer  who  was  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  on  this  subject,  discussion  became 
rather  general.  A.  R.  Hayes  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
suggested  that  the  revenue  cutters  that  are  devoting 
so  much  attention  to  the  suppression  of  the  boot¬ 
legging  industry  might  appropriately  devote  some 
consideration  to  the  suppression  of  coal  stealing, 
which  has  become  a  matter  of  piracy,  well  organized 
and  daring  in  more  than  a  few  cases. 

In  co-operation  with  Mr.  Akin,  of  New  Bedford, 
he  prepared,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Clark, 
a  resolution  which  was  regularly  moved  and  adopted 
and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  authorities 
with  a  view  to  securing  an  adequate  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Government  for  coal  cargoes. 

Disposing  in  a  measure  of  the  losses  from  barges, 
the  matter  of  loss  on  rail  shipments  was  next  taken  I 
up,  and  a  variety  of  experiences  were  narrated.  It 
appeared  that  some  suffer  much  more  severely  from  | 
this  cause  than  do  some  others ;  that  certain  dealers 
are  able  to  collect  claims  with  a  fair  degree  of 
promptness,  while  others  have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  adjustments.  Furthermore,  while  the  rail-  j 
road  tariffs  are  supposed  to  provide  an  absolute  and 
definite  charge  for  the  re-weighing  of  cars,  there  is 
a  great  variation  in  the  amount  that  dealers  paid  for 
this  service. 

Collection  of  Claims. 

In  this  connection,  President  Clark  spoke  of  ex¬ 
periences  by  the  association  in  collecting  claims.  He 
referred  to  one  member  having  given  up  as  hopeless 
a  claim  for  $500.  Upon  the  association  taking  up  this 
matter,  the  amount  was  collected  and  a  check  for¬ 
warded  to  the  dealer.  Not  hearing  anything  from 
him  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  whether  he  had  received  it.  He  replied  that 
the  check  had  been  received  and,  being  asked,  fur¬ 
ther,  why  he  had  not  sent  a  receipt,  said  he  thought  it 
was  not  necessary — nothing  said  as  to  appreciation  of 
such  a  windfall. 

In  another  instance,  President  Clark  said  a  claim 
had  been  taken  up  for  a  non-member  as  a  matter  of 
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accommodation  and  courtesy.  The  amount  was  col¬ 
lected,  but  nothing  was  said  in  reply  by  way  oi 
thanks  or  otherwise.  While  not  enlarging  upon  this 
topic,  he  conveyed  the  intimation  that  there  are  some 
rather  odd  folks  in  the  trade,  and  probably  all  of 
wide  experience  will  agree  to  this,  although,  after 
all,  it  'is  net  worth  while  to  say  much  in  print  about 
it,  for  the  chances  are  about  100  to  1  that  they  do 
not  read  any  trade  papers  and  so  would  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  bv  anything  that  might  appear. 

Frank  H.  Johnston,  of  New  Britain,  proved  to  be 
a  leading  source  of  information  on  the  matter  of 
coal  weighing  and  answered  many  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  members  present  as  to  methods  pur¬ 
sued  at  the  mines  and  at  certain  destination  points. 

After  some  further  discussion  along  such  lines 
the  convention  took  a  recess  at  1  o  clock. 

Upon  re-assembling  for  the  afternoon  session  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.’s  quartette  again  entertained. 

Mr.  Williams  Talks  on  Preparation. 

\t  2:15  P.  M„  President  Clark  introduced  Vice- 
President  Williams  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  who 
delivered  an  address  on  the  preparation  of  anthracite 
and  salesmanship.  This  was  substantially  the  same 
message  as  was  presented  to  the  Binghamton  dealers 
a  few  days  ago  and,  as  then  indicated,  we  now  pre¬ 
sent  on  another  page  liberal  extracts  therefrom.  Mr. 
Williams’  address  was  listened  to  with  very .  close 
attention  and  we  feel  sure  that  all  concerned  in  re¬ 
tail  affairs  will  find  it  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 

Before  Mr.  Williams  as  he  spoke  was  the  model  of 
the  Loree  breaker  which  has  attracted  so  much  fav¬ 
orable  attention  at  conventions.  Its  presence  served 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  allusion  to  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  collieries  and  to  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  tonnage  after  it  is  mined. 

Mr.  O’Toole’s  Address. 

Following  this  came  the  closing  address  of  the  con- 
vention,  a  review  of  national  legislation  proposed  and 
in  process  by  Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association. 

Mr.  O’Toole  laid  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
“bloc”  development  which  has  recently  become  a 
feature  of  Congress.  Noting  the  inauguration  of  the 
agricultural  bloc,  he  alluded  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  idea  being  carried  out  to  an  extreme  extent, 
perhaps  leading  to  a  Pullman  Porters’  bloc  being 
organized.  He  deprecated  the  formation  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  groups  as  being  worse  instead  of  better  than  the 
old-style  Government  by  boss-ship,  to  which  so  much 
objection  was  made  in  prior  years. 

He  touched  in  turn  upon  various  features  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  and  bills  introduced,  varying  in 
importance  from  great  to  small,  noting  as  a  detail 
that  it  has  recently  been  indicated  that  salaries  of 
Government  employes  are  now  subject  to  attachment 
by  the  courts  in  the  event  of  non-payment  of  bills, 
thus  giving  the  tradesmen  an  advantage  which  they 
have  not  heretofore  enjoyed  and  eliminating  a  priv¬ 
ilege  which,  in  Washington  particularly,  Government 
employes  have  sometimes  taken  an  unfair  advantage 
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AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Coal  Movement  Regains  Lost  Momentum 
New  Record  in  Dumpings. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  coal  movement  regained 
some  of  its  lost  momentum  during  last  week, 
but  the  impetus  which  the  trade  acquired  at  the 
first  of  the  month  appears  not  to  have  been  fully 
maintained.  Coal  supplies  at  all  three  piers  seems 
to  continue  in  good  volume,  and  capacity  loadings 
have  been  reported  from  West  Virginia  fields. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  have  both  been  handling  enormously  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  coal.  The  month  of  Febru- 
ary  was  the  biggest  the  C.  &  O.  has  ever  had. 

Last  week  the  export  business  showed  more 
activity  than  has  been  noticeable  for  several  weeks 
past,  twelve  cargoes  were  cleared  during  the  week 
with  considerable  vessel  tonnage  awaiting  at  all 
piers  for  cargo.  This  increase  has  been  steady 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  decided  improvement 
for  better  conditions  will  be  seen  in  the  export 
trade.  While  the  export  business  has  shown  signs 
of  increase,  the  bulk  of  the  business  through 
Hampton  Roads  last  week  was  in  bunkers  and 
coastwise  trade,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  in¬ 
crease  in  heavy  coastwise  movement  will  continue 
during  the  remaining  days  of  this  month. 

Coal  dumpings  over  Sewalls  Point  piers  of  the 
Virginian  Ry.  attained  a  new  high  record  for  a  single 
16-hour  day  last  Saturday,  when  700  cars  were 
dumped  over  these  piers.  Of  this  number  186  cars 
were  of  the  large  size  gondola  type,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  for  this  day’s  work  was  37,970  tons. 


Bunker  Freight  Hearing. 

Representatives  of  the  Norfolk  business  and  ship¬ 
ping  interests  were  in  Washington  this  week  taking 
part  in  the  investigation  called  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  freight  rate  on  bunker  coal  and  domestic  coal 
should  be  placed  on  a  parity.  H.  V.  Wade,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  represent¬ 
ing  that  body  at  the  hearing,  while  A.  G.  Bailey, 
of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  and  W.  W. 
Houston,  of  the  Pan  Handle  Coal  Co.,  are  represent¬ 
ing  the  coal  men.  .  . 

This  investigation  is  instituted  by  the  commission 
on  its  own  motion,  and  does  not  propose  to  make  any 
specific  change.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  a  change  is  feasible.  The  freight  rate  on  bunker 
coal  is  now  lower  than  the  rate  on  domestic  or  local 
coal  and  shippers  feel  that  no  change  should  be  made 
because  of  the  intimate  connection  between  bunkers 
and  the  whole  of  foreign  trade. 

Coal  men  are  much  interested  in  the  proceedings, 
however,  and  are  prepared  to  submit  their  case  should 
it  be  necessary. 


Heavy  Tonnage  Over  Piers. 

Officials  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  estimate, 
according  to  the  record  for  March  up  to  the 
present  time,  that  the  company’s  piers  will  dump 
about  650,000  tons  this  month,  or  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  February  record. 

The  amount  of  coal  dumped  over  all  piers  at 
Hampton  Roads  for  the  week  ending  March  17th, 
was  335,124  tons,  while  the  previous  week  showed 
only  298,097  tons.  For  the  year  to  date  2,671,491 
tons  has  been  handled  as  against  3,026,834  tons 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  coal  dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  showed 
a  healthy  increase  during  the  month  of  February, 
after  being  abnormally  low  for  the  preceding  three 
months.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  present 
month  will  be  another  good  month  if  the  dump¬ 
ings  for  the  remaining  days  hold  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  last  week. 

The  market  remains  quiet  with  few  spot  trans¬ 
actions.  The  coal  trade  is  watching  strike  de¬ 
velopments  but  it  is  not  excited  about  the  pros¬ 
pects.  It  is  believed  here  that  the  strike  will 
occasion  little  difficulty  in  getting  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  fuel  in  this  section  and  that  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  not  likely  to  suffer  great 
inconvenience. 

One  of  the  most  important  occurrences  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  coal  market  is  the  hearing 
in  Washington  on  Monday  of  this  week,  at  which 
the  question  of  the  proper  level  for  bunker  rates 
will  come  up.  This  port  handles  more  than  three 
million  tons  of  bunker  coal  a  year,  and  any 
changes  which  would  increase  the  freight  rate 
on  that  huge  tonnage  would  be  considered  a  set 
back  for  the  bunker  trade. 


JOHNSTOWN  FEELING  EASY 

Not  Much  Anxiety  With  Regard  to  Strike — 
Shut-Down  Will  Be  a  Good  Ihing. 

Nothing  can  avert  a  strike  in  the  Johnstown  dis¬ 
trict  among  the  union  miners,  according  to  present 
indications,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  any  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  next  week  that  will  stop  the  miners 
from  laying  down  their  tools,  according  to  the 
operators. 

The  general  impression  prevailing  regarding  the 
strike  is  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  not  only  for  the 
operator,  but  for  the  miner,  and  for  the  consumer. 
Questions  that  have  been  held  in  the  background  will 
be  threshed  out,  and  the  old  saying  of  “What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander”  seems 
to  strike  home. 

The  anxiety  that  heretofore  has  prevailed  in  the 
case  of  a  threatened  strike  seems  to  have  disappeared, 
for  all  are  sitting  back  awaiting  the  first  of  April. 
What  will  develop  after  that  date  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  is  practically  certain  that  a  walkout  of  the 
miners  in  the  soft  coal  regions  here  will  come  about. 

Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  considerable 
of  a  supply  of  coal  on  hand  due  to  the  increased 
production  during  the  past  few  months,  and  with  dull 
business  throughout  the  country,  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  the  absence  of  anxiety. 

“Labor  must  be  taught  that  it  cannot  be  paid  an 
enormous  wage  when  production  and  the  proceeds 
from  that  production  do  not  warrant,”  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  one  operator  on  the  strike  question.  Low 
prices  have  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  soft  coal 
regions,  and  in  the  union  fields  where  the  production 
costs  are  so  high,  the  operator  in  many  cases  is 
operating  at  a  loss.  With  labor  demanding  the  same 
wage  agreement  for  another  two-year  period, 
showdown  must  result  in  some  shape  of  form,  if 
the  coal  industry  would  in  any  way  get  back  to 
normalcy. 

Coal  Movement  Slackened. 

While  the  tonnage  is  being  produced  at  a  good 
rate,  and  in  fact  just  a  short  way  from  the  mark 
reached  in  1918,  when  the  greatest  tonnage  on  record 
was  produced,  operators  do  not  look  for  as  good 
business  later  on,  and  the  present  movement  in  coal 
will  not  last. 

In  fact  some  operators  report  that  the  movement 
has  already  slackened,  and  that  while  they  are  getting 
orders,  they  are  stocking  up  on  the  side  tracks,  and 
should  the  strike  eventuate,  they  will  have  coal  to 
ship  for  some  time  anyway.  _ 

Public  service  companies,  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
and  other  large  consumers,  have  been  storing  coal 
for  some  time  and  practically  all  have  what  they 
started  out  to  get,  and  many  of  the  large  consumers 
feel  that  there  will  be  plenty  non-union  coal  to  be 
had  anyway.  Reports  from  some  of  the  nearby  cities 
are  to  the  effect  that  concerns  have  a  supply  to  last 
three  months  at  the  present  way  of  operating  their 
mills  and  factories. 

Prices  remain  at  about  the  same  level  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  change, 
according  to  operators.  If  the  strike  takes  place  coal 
that  is  stored  along  the  tracks  might  be  held  by 
some  operators  for  the  highest  bidder  in  case  a 
shortage  develops,  but  little  of  this  will  be  done,  it 
is  believed  Prices  quoted  range  as  follows :  Pool 
1  $2  85  to  $3.25;  Pool  9,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  10, 
$2  to  $2.20;  Pool  71,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  Pool  11,  $1.65 
to  $1.85. 


Coal  Men  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Fifty-six  coal  men,  headed  by  Holly  Stover,  from 
Chicago  and  other  mid-western  cities,  arrived  in 
Norfolk  Tuesday,  and  were  entertained  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  coal  men  of  this  city. 
The  party  arrived  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  West  Virginia  mining  fields,  where  they 
spent  Monday  inspecting  the  coal  mines  in  that 
section.  After  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  three 
coal  piers  in  Hampton  Roads  which  took  up  a 
greater  part  of  the  day,  the  party  left  for  Old 
Point  where  they  took  the  Washington  steamer.  I  he 
return  trip  to  Chicago  began  Friday  morning  from 
Washington,  it  being  planned  to  go  by  way  of  the 
New  River  coal  fields  along  the  C.  &  O. 


A  recent  hearing  before  the  referee  in  bankruptcy 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
liabilities  of  the  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.,  Inc.,  are 
estimated  at  about  $200,000  and  the  assets  at  around 
$100,000.  It  is  said  that  if  a  clear  title  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  certain  property,  and  a  sale  can  be  made 
at  its  aoproximate  book  valud,  the  assets  will  be  at 
least  doubled.  The  property  in  question  consists  of 
an  anthracite  culm  bank. 

Saunders  Wright,  formerly  manager  here  for  Cal¬ 
laghan  &  Atkinson  Co.,  is  now  connected  with  Harnss 
Magill  Co.  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Dickman  of  the  local 
office  at  Norfolk. 
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Complaints  of  Poor  Anthracite  Explained. 

Mr.  Williams  Says  Some  of  the  Coal  Shipped  Today  Is  Not  Up  to  Former  Standards 
Because  the  Thick,  Clean  Seams  Are  About  Exhausted. 


At  the  annual  convention  of  New  England  dealers 
at  Springfield,  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  which  was  devoted  in  part  to 
explaining  why  some  of  the  anthracite  that  goes  to 
market  today  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  earlier 
years. 

Complaints  of  poor  preparation  are  one  of  the 
commonest  annoyances  which  afflict  the  retailer,  and 
as  they  are  not  to  blame  they  naturally  place  the 
responsibility  on  the  producers  and  frequently  join 
with  consumers  in  demanding  cleaner  coal.  Mr. 
Williams  points  out  why  it  is  that  the  operators  are 
unable  to  maintain  former  standards  of  purity  with¬ 
out  going  to  prohibitive  expense. 

“Our  first  operation  was  started  at  Carbondale  in 
1823,”  he  said.  “Tnere  was  no  demand  for  anthra¬ 
cite  and  we  are  told  that  the  general  sales  agents 
of  the  company  for  fifty  years  traveled  about  the 
country  carrying  with  them,  as  part  of  their  equip¬ 
ment,  a  small  stove  and  a  quantity  of  coal.  Setting 
up  their  stove  in  the  country  stores,  they  gave  a 
personal  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  new  fuel 
they  were  introducing. 

“With  the  necessity  of  such  effort  to  secure  a 
market,  it  is  not  beyond  conception  that  a  century 
ago,  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  beyond  the  belief  of 
the  owners  of  the  various  properties,  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  developing  them,  or  of  the  public,  that  there 
would  ever  come  a  time  when  there  would  be  a 
market  for  their  entire  production,  or  that  there 
would  ever  come  a  time  when  we  must  face  an  ex¬ 
haustion  of  raw  product. 

Early  Producers  Took  the  Cream. 

“Failing  to  recognize  the  future  of  the  industry, 
anxious  to  obtain  markets,  anxious  to  meet  the 
competition  established  by  other  anthracite  produc¬ 
ers  of  their  time,  our  predecessors  in  the  anthracite 
field  worked  only  the  thick,  rich,  clean  beds  of  an¬ 
thracite,  regarding  as  unworkable  or  undesirable 
the  thin  or  laminated  seams. 

“It  was  not  until  the  last  twenty  years  that  market 
conditions  and  a  realization  of  the  future  caused  the 
operators  to  develop  methods  and  to  consistently 
work  the  thinner  seams.  Today  there  are  but  three 
solid  veins  in  the  Anthracite  field  five  feet  or  greater 
in  thickness,  and  over  40  per  cent  of  the  product 
is  coming  from  veins  less  than  thirty  inches  in 
thickness. 

“Had  these  thick  and  thin  veins  been  worked  coin- 
cidently  and  consistently  in  years  gone  by,  the  extra 
fine  material  from  the  thick  seams  would  have 
carried  to  market,  without  comment  or  complaint, 
the  lower  grade  material  from  the  thinner  or  bony 
seams  and  today,  and  in  the  future  we  would  be 
marketing  the  same  grade  of  anthracite  as  was 
known  to  the  consumer  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Few  Virgin  Seams  Left. 

Today  there  are  practically  no  more  virgin 
seams  in  the  Wyoming  field — first  mining  is  about 
finished.  Were  we  to  deliver  to  you  only  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  those  thick  veins  containing  nothing  but  pure 
anthracite,  our  life  as  producers,  and  yours  as  re¬ 
tailers,  would  be  short  and  the  future,  not  more 
than  ten  years  ahead  of  us,  would  see  available  to 
the  public  a  product,  coming  as  it  would  have  to 
do  from  the  thin  veins  only,  of  very  much  lower 
grade  than  that  received  today,  and  at  very  greatly 
increased  cost. 

“Economics,  conservation  and  engineering  require 
that  we  must  lay  out  our  work  long  years  ahead  of 
us,  that  coal  from  the  thick  veins  must  only  be  taken 
out  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  the  production  from 
the  thin  veins  and  in  relation  to  their  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  coal  measures. 

“Again  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  depleting  product,  no  new  ton  of  coal 
appears  to  fill  the  void  created  by  today’s  produc¬ 


tion  and  as  today’s  production  is  removed  we  have 
added  to  the  distance  which  tomorrow’s  tonnage 
must  be  hauled  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  shaft— we 
have  increased  the  cubical  content  of  the  mine, 
making  necessary  the  increased  pumpage  of  air  for 
ventilation,  we  have  increased  the  seepage  area, 
requiring  additional  drainage  facility.  Each  and 
every  ton  of  coal  removed  from  the  anthracite  mine 
today  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  next 
succeeding  ton. 

Mechanical  Methods  of  Preparation. 

“All  mechanical  devices  for  the  cleaning  of  An¬ 
thracite,  from  the  inception  of  the  first  machine  to 
the  present  day  have  been  based  upon  the  theory 
of  differing  specific  gravities  or  different  co-efficients 
of  friction.  The  first  attempt  at  a  mechanical  picker 
consisted  of  a  long,  flat  wooden  trough,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which,  at  regular  intervals,  were  cut  small 
holes.  In  passing  sized  material  through  this  chute, 
the  slate  being  heavier  would  pass  to  the  bottom  and 
was  supposed  to  drop  through  the  holes,  while  the 
coal,  being  lighter,  was  supposed  to  jump  over  the 
top  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  chute. 

“Next  we  find  the  spiral,  which  is  still  used  in 
some  collieries.  This  consists  of  a  spiral  chute,  the 
spirals  of  which  are  of  varying  pitch.  This  chute 
was  made  up  of  interspersed  sections  of  smooth  and 
rough  perforated  metal  which  had  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  slate  somewhat  in  agitation. 

“The  theory  of  this  device  was  that  the  coal  would 
travel  faster  and  would  ultimately  reach  the  outer 
periphery  of  the  spiral  and  drop  away  into  a  chute 
provided  for  the  purpose,  while  the  slate  being 
heavier  would  continue  to  the  bottom  of  the  spiral. 
This  device  is  still  in  use  in  some  collieries  for  final 
cleaning  and  in  many  collieries  is  used  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  cleaning  of  bad  coal,  but  the  ultimate  product 
is  passed  through  the  jigs. 

“The  latest  and  most  modern  cleaning  device  is 
found  in  the  jig.  The  jig  consists  of  a  large  box 
of  water  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  through 
use  of  two  or  more  plungers  driven  from  an  eccen¬ 
tric.  Two  conveyor  lines,  one  above  the  other, 
extend  into  the  body  of  water.  Coal  being  the 
lighter  reaches  the  upper  strata  of  water  and  is  there 
picked  up  by  the  top  conveyor,  while  slate  being  the 
heavier  gravitates  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  and 
from  there  is  removed  by  the  lower  conveyor. 

On  the  Lookout  for  Improvements. 

“The  jigs  give  as  nearly  a  perfect  separation  as 
between  coal  and  slate  as  any  known  machinery, 
and  when  in  proper  adjustment  unquestionably  give 
a  better  separation  than  can  be  secured  of  the  same 
tonnage  by  hand.  While  satisfied  that  the  jig  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  separation  that  can  be  made  by  machin¬ 
ery  today,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  this  machine  is 
not  susceptible  to  improvement  and  there  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  in  the  mining  field  a  large  force  of 
engineers  engaged  in  the  study  and  development 
of  new  .  mechanical  methods  for  the  handling  and 
preparation  of  anthracite. 

The  raw  product,  coming  to  the  jigs  from  various 
veins  and  sections  of  the  mine  naturally  is  not  uni¬ 
form.  Each  mine  car  varies  as  to  the  quantity  of 
slate,  rock  and  bony  coal.  The  coal,  rock  and  slate 
from  these  various  points  of  origin  differ  materially 
in  their  specific  gravity,  evidenced  to  you  by  the  fact 
that  occasionally  in  making  a  retail  delivery  you 
will  find  that  18  or  19  baskets  of  coal  will  constitute 
a  ton,  whereas  in  other  deliveries  you  sometimes  find 
it  necessary  to  use  21,  22  and  23  baskets  to  make 
a  ton. 

With  the  variation  of  specific  gravity  coming 
in  to  the  jig  there  frequently  is  light  slate  which 
carries  up  into  the  coal  bed  and  equally  it  is  true 
that  there  is  some  heavy  coal  which  finds  its  way 
in  the  slate  bed.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  this 
most  modern  cleaning  device  does  not  make  a  posi¬ 


tive  separation,  there  have  been  set  certain  maxi¬ 
mum  slate  allowances,  and  good  merchantable  coal 
is  permitted  to  carry  in  the  Egg  size  two  per  cent  of 
slate,  in  the  stove  size  four  per  cent  of  slate  and  in  i 
the  chestnut  size  five  per  cent  of  slate. 

“The  reason  for  this  variation  in  slate  allowance  j 
is  found  in  the  thin  flat  pieces  of  slate  which  you 
will  find  in  your  chestnut  coal.  In  the  egg  size  these 
thin  flat  pieces  do  not  occur  to  the  same  degree  as  I 
they  do  in  the  smaller  product.  These  flat  pieces  in  I 
the  agitated  body  of  water  in  the  jigs,  riding  on 
their  flat  surface,  will  carry  up  into  the  coal  bed  1 
and  no  device  as  yet  known  to  the  industry  will  re¬ 
move  them.  They  increase  in  percentage  as  the 
size  of  coal  decreases. 

“True,  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  all  of  these 
pieces  of  slate  by  hand,  but  you  can  readily  conceive 
that  practically  or  commercially  it  is  impossible,  ; 
that  enormous  expense  would  result  from  the  hand¬ 
picking  of  70,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  each  year.  It 
would  be  possible  to  so  set  our  machines  that  the  | 
lower  level  of  coal  would  pass  to  the  refuse  bank  j 
and  would  thus  carry  away  the  mixed  material. 

“To  decrease  the  amount  of  slate  carried  in  the 
domestic  sizes  one  per  cent  through  improved  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  jigs  would  increase  the  amount  of  coal 
going  to  the  refuse  banks  by  10  per  cent,  which  addi¬ 
tional  waste  of  necessity  would  be  reflected  in  sales 
price.  The  waste  and  cost  incident  to  such  an  op¬ 
eration  is  far  in  excess  of  the  waste  resulting  from 
the  so-called  standard  allowances.” 


Buffalo  Notes. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  are  now  settled  in  new  and 
comfortable  offices  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Building,  having  moved  there  from  the  Marine 
Trust  Building  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Buildings 
opened  bids  this  week  for  supplying  it  with  2,000 
tons  of  anthracite  for  the  coming  year.  Six  bids 
were  received,  but  as  yet  n®  award  has  been  made. 

W .  L.  Simpson,  a  Rochester  coal  man  and  former 
representative  of  Currie  &  Campbell,  Philadelphia, 
has  taken  an  office  at  709  Commerce  Building, 
Rochester,  and  will  carry  on  business  under  the 
name  of  the  Simpson  Mining  Co. 

The  team  of  Charles  A.  Switzgable  won  the  coal 
men’s  bowling  tournament  by  winning  31  games  out 
of  46.  The  George  A.  Porter  team  won  28  games 
and  the  teams  of  J.  B.  Roberts  and  Thomas  Barr 
won  25  each.  High  score  was  made  by  C.  A. 
Switzgable,  247. 

The  question  of  freight  interchange  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  is  up  again  and  a  hearing  was  given  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  there  this  week. 
The  roads  concerned  are  the  New  York  Central, 
Erie  and  International  electric  line.  They  object  to 
a  transfer,  saying  it  is  physically  impracticable.  The 
Public  Service  Commission  granted  the  plea  of 
shippers  several  years  ago,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
upset  the  decision  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction. 
Testifying  this  week,  W.  E.  Upson,  of  the  Upson 
Coal  Co.,  Lockport,  said  that  a  fifty-ton  car  of  coal 
for  his  yard  was  hauled  to  North  Tonawanda  and 
back  for  interchange  from  Central  to  Erie  tracks 
at  a  cost  of  $140.60,  whereas  the  freight  from  the 
mines  was  $117.89. 


A  comprehensive  review  of  labor  and  working 
conditions  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  last  Wednesday  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  report  showed  that 
the  average  pay  of  soft  coal  miners  in  1921  was 
$1,357.40  per  year,  and  that  they  were  employed  for 
an  average  of  180  days. 


A  report  from  Pittston  says  that  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  some  of  the  collieries  in  that  vicinity 
are  using  pea  coal  under  their  boilers.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  pea  is  in  poor  demand, 
while,  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
especially  No.  3  buckwheat  or  barley,  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  used  for  steam-raising  at  the  mines. 


William  Morgan,  famous  as  a  guard  on  the  Prince¬ 
ton  football  team  for  two  years,  is  a  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  staff  of  the  Paul  Beckwith  Coal  Co 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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U.  M.  W.  Issues  Official  Strike  Call. 

Order  Goes  Out  Directing  All  Union  Miners  to  Suspend  Work  at  End  of  Month- 
Non-Union  Mines  Can  Produce  Over  5,000,000  Tons  a  Week. 


The  official  strike  order  directing  all  union  coal 
miners  in  the  United  States  and  western  Canada  to 
cease  work  on  April  1st,  until  new  wage  agreements 
are  signed,  was  sent  out  from  the  headquarters  oi 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at  Indianapolis 
last  Wednesday.  This  was  only  a  formality,  as  the 
bituminous  miners  had  already  voted  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  to  strike  and  the  anthracite  miners, 
through  their  tri-district  convention,  had  also  de¬ 
cided  to  quit. 

It  does,  however,  seem  to  remove  any  lingering 
hope  that  a  strike  might  be  avoided  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  northern  West  Virginia  or  any  of  the 
other  bituminous  districts  outside  of  the  Centra 
Competitive  Field  as  a  result  of  local  agreements. 
The  order  shows  that  the  union  officials  are  just  as 
strongly  opposed  as  ever  to  state  or  district  settle¬ 
ments  in  advance  of  an  agreement  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  that  they  will  go  to  any  lengths  m  an  effort  to 
compel  the  operators  there  to  continue  the  interstate 

arrangement.  .  „  . 

As  it  stands  now  the  producers  in  western  Pennsy  - 
vania  and  southern  Ohio,  including  the  Hocking  dis¬ 
trict,  have  flatly  refused  to  take  part  in  an  interstate 
conference,  even  though  urged  to  do  so  by  members 
of  the  cabinet  who  are  acting  as  spokesmen  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Harding  in  this  matter.  The  operators  of 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  eastern  Ohio  have  indicated  tha 
they  would  participate  in  such  a  conference,  but 
of  course  the  old  four-state  plan  cannot  be  renewed 
with  two  important  districts  refusing  to  go  along. 

Farrington  Threatens  to  Make  Trouble. 

The  possibility  of  a  split  in  the  union  which  may 
defeat  the  plans  of  President  Lewis  and  other  in¬ 
ternational  officials  to  maintain  a  firm  stand  against 
separate  district  agreements  is  seen  in  a  statement 
of  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  miners, 
following  the  announcement  of  the  strike  call.  He 
declared  that  the  order  was  premature  and  that  Lewis 
had  exceeded  his  authority.  Coupled  with  this  was 
the  statement  that  he  and  his  followers  would  insist 
on  the  right  to  enter  into  local  wage  contracts  with 

the  operators.  .  ,  . 

However,  it  is  doubtful  if  Farrington  will  carry  his 
feud  with  Lewis  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  join 
in  a  general  strike. 

Following  the  announcement  that  the  strike  notices 
had  been  sent  out,  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W-, 
who  was  in  New  York  conferring  with  the  anthracite 
operators,  said  that  final  arrangements  and  details 
for  the  conduct  of  the  walk-out  would  be  decided 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  union’s  general  policy  com¬ 
mittee  in  Cleveland  on  Friday. 

“Greatest  Strike,”  Says  Lewis. 

“This  will  be  the  greatest  strike  in  the  history 
of  the  coal  industry,”  Mr.  Lewis  declared.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  worker  has  merged  his  tremendous 
economic  powers.  The  miners  of  the  country  are 
prepared  for  a  finish  fight.  Every  union  mine  in  the 
country  undoubtedly  will  be  shut  down  by  this  sus¬ 
pension  and  the  walk-out  in  the  unionized  anthracite 
coal  fields  will  be  100  per  cent.” 

Mr.  Lewis  also  stated  that  he  expected  many  non¬ 
union  bituminous  miners  would  also  join  in  the 
strike  Operators  in  the  principal  unorganized  fields, 
however,  assert  that  this  is  a  possibility  rather  than 
a  probability. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the  non-union  minors  re¬ 
main  at  work  they  can  turn  out  between  5,000,000  and 
6  000,000  tons  a  week,  and  as  the  railroads  will  divert 
extra  cars  to  those  districts  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
transportation  such  as  often  prevents  mines  from 
operating  at  full  capacity.  Current  consumption  of 
bituminous  coal  is  believed  to  be  between  8,000  00) 
and  9  000.000  tons  weekly.  This  would  leave  a  de¬ 
ference  of  around  3,000,000  tons  weekly  between  the 
probably  non-union  output  and  the  country’s  require¬ 
ments. 


To  overcome  this,  reserve  stocks  will  have  to  be 
drawn  upon,  but  these  are  very  large  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  60,000,000  or  65,000,000  tons  so 
that  it  will  be  weeks  before  any  real  pinch  is  felt. 
Individual  consumers  who  lack  adequate  storage 
facilities  or  who  failed  to  stock  up  for  one  reason  or 
another  will  have  to  depend  on  current  purchases, 
but  from  all  indications  there  will  be  plenty  of  ton¬ 
nage  offering  in  the  market  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  The  majority  opinion  among  coal  men  is  that 
a  month’s  shutdown  will  not  materially  strengthen 
the  market,  and  that  even  a  two  months’  strike  would 
not  result  in  prices  going  up  more  than  50  cents  or  a 
dollar  in  seaboard  markets. 

Might  Import  British  Coal. 

A  decidedly  novel  element  in  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  British  exporters  are  watching  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  ship  to  America  if  the  strike  lasts  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  Last  year  l,o00,000  tons  o 
American  coal  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
while  the  strike  was  on  over  there,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  movement  could  not  be  reversed  this 
year  if  prices  over  here  go  high  enough  to  make  it 
profitable  to  import  British  coal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  Cardiff  quotations,  and 
assuming  the  freight  rate  would  be  around  15 
shillings,  or  about  the  same  as  to  South  America  and 
the  Mediterranean,  this  point  would  not  be  reached 
until  buyers  here  were  willing  to  pay  between  $9  and 
$10  a  ton  for  coal  delivered  at  Atlantic  ports,  which 
would  mean  an  advance  of  $4  or  $5  over  present 
prices  at  New  York  and  Boston.  The  strike  would 
probably  have  to  last  until  well  along  in  the  summer 
for  the  market  to  go  as  high  as  that,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  is  that  the  bituminous  tie-up  will  be  over 
before  then. 

But  leading  British  mining  and  exporting  firms 
have  cabled  to  their  New  York  agents  this  week  for 
full  reports  on  the  situation  and  outlook.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  coal  could  be  shipped  over  here  at 
much  below  the  regular  rates  on  vessels  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  make  the  trip  in  ballast.  A  small 
quantity  was  brought  over  in  ballast  last  year  and 
sold  in  competition  with  American  coal.  In  all 
calculations  of  this  kind  much  depends  on  shipping 
conditions,  which  are  constantly  changing. 

Attitude  of  Government  Officials. 

Naturally  the  Government  is  watching  developments 
closely,  and  the  Attorney  General  comes  out  with 
frequent  statements  as  to  what  he  may  do,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  real  interference  will  be  forthcoming 
'from  Washington  unless  the  strikes  proves  to  be 
long  enough  and  serious  enough  to  cause  a  real  coal 
shortage.  President  Harding  is  said  to  be  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  a  coal  strike  causing  a  business 
set-back  and  having  an  effect  on  the  fall  elections,  the 
outcome  of  which  will  be  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  economic  conditions  then  prevailing. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  advisers,  notably 
Secretary  Hoover,  are  opposed  to  premature  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  believing  that  political 
meddling  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a  strike,  provid¬ 
ing  of  course  the  trouble  does  not  prove  to  be  too 
long-drawn-out.  In  that  event,  the  Government  will 
no  doubt  come  forward  with  an  offer  to  appoint  a 
commission,  or  possibly  two  commissions— one  to 
settle  the  bituminous  controversy  and  one  the  an¬ 
thracite.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Such  an  outcome  would  suit  the  labor  leaders  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  would  the  operators,  as  the  latter  believe 
they  are  now  in  a  favorable  position  to  fight  the 
union  to  a  finish  and  win  out. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  may  make  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  operators  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
miners,  but  that  would  not  be  apt  to  change  the 
situation  or  avert  a  strike. 

One  report  from  Washington  says  that  high  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  attitude 
of  the  coal  miners  as  they  are  with  the  rail  workers. 


Whereas  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  coal  strike  of 
a  few  weeks  would  not  have  a  material  effect  upon 
industryt  there  would  be  genuine  alarm  if  it  were 
learned  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods  would  not 
consent  to  transport  the  coal  produced  by  the  non¬ 
union  mines. 

The  railroad  unions  have  promised  “moral  sup¬ 
port”  to  the  miners,  but  so  far  the  brotherhoods  have 
not  given  any  hint  that  they  might  refuse  to  haul  coal 
trains  out  of  the  non-union  districts.  Some  signifi¬ 
cance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  Cleveland  was 
selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  U.  M.  W.  policy 
committee,  as  that  is  the  headquarters  of  the  principal 
railroad  unions.  It  is  assumed  from  this  that  the 
miners’  leaders  desire  further  conferences  with  the 
brotherhood  officials. 

Status  of  Anthracite  Negotiations. 

The  real  work  of  negotiating  a  new  wage  agreement 
in  the  anthracite  region  was  put  under  way  last 
Tuesday,  when  the  sub-committees  appointed  by  the 
operators  and  miners  met  in  joint  conference  at  the 
Union  League  Club  in  New  York.  Earlier  meetings 
of  the  two  full  committees  were  merely  formalities 
that  had  to  be  gone  through  with,  and  with  these 
preliminaries  out  of  the  way  the  men  who  will  ac¬ 
tually  draw  up  the  new  contract,  if  it  proves  to  be 
possible  to  reach  a  settlement,  got  down  to  work. 

Each  sub-committee  consists  of  four  members,  the 
operators  being  represented  by  W.  W.  Inglis,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.;  W.  J.  Richards, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.;  S.  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.,  and  W.  L.  Connell,  president  of 
the  Green  Ridge  Coal  Co. 

President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  heads  the 
miners’  sub-committee,  the  other  three  members  be¬ 
ing  the  anthracite  district  presidents — \\  illiam  J. 
Brennan,  of  Scranton,  president  of  District  1  ;  Thomas 
Kennedy,  of  Hazleton,  president  of  District  7,  and 
Christ  J.  Golden,  Shamokin,  president  of  District  9. 

Alvan  Markle,  of  the  Jeddo-Highland  Coal  Co., 
presides  as  chairman  at  the  sub-committees’  con¬ 
ferences,  but  has  no  vote,  and  James  A.  Gorman 
acts  as  secretary.  Mr.  Gorman  is  secretary  of  the 
Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation. 

The  sub-committee  meetings  were  adjourned  on 
Thursday  until  next  Monday,  so  as  to  permit  Mr. 
Lewis  and  other  union  officials  to  go  to  Cleveland  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  policy  committee. 

The  answer  of  the  anthracite  operators’  General 
Policies  Committee  to  the  demands  for  a  20  per  cent 
wage  increase  and  other  concessions  was  formally  de¬ 
livered  to  the  miners’  representatives  at  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  on  Friday  of  last 
week.  No  definite  proposition  was  made  as  to  how 
much  of  a  reduction  the  men  should  accept,  but  the 
producers  contented  themselves  with  calling  attention 
to  need  of  wages  being  reduced  to  some  extent,  so 
as  to  permit  of  hard  coal  being  sold  at  lower  prices. 

It  is  obvious,  the  operators  pointed  out,  that  pros¬ 
perity  and  steady  work  in  the  anthracite  industry 
must  cease  unless  prices  can  be  reduced  to  a  figure 
which  the  domestic  consumer  can  pay. 

“The  object  of  this  conference,”  the  reply  con¬ 
tinues,  “should  be  to  construct  a  working  agreement 
which’  will,  in  contrast  with  conditions  in  other  coal 
fields,  continue  to  afford  a  basis  whereby  the  anthra¬ 
cite  industry  will  provide  fair  wages,  full  time  em¬ 
ployment  to  its  workers  and  a  minimum  production  .of 
coal  at  a  cost  which  will  enable  it  to  be^sold  to  its 
customers  at  a  price  they  are  able  to  pay.” 


Would  Harness  Internal  Fires. 

The  coal  trade  is  threatened  with  competition  from 
a' new  quarter.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Inventors,  held  in  New  York 
last  Saturday,  one  of  the  speakers  said  the  earth  was 
an  ancient  sun  that  God  canned  ages  ago  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  heat  for  our  use  today  and  millions  of  years 
in  the  future  He  said  the  human  race  should  follow 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Parsens  and  by  saw¬ 
ing  deep  holes  in  the  earth’s  crust,  use  the  interior 
heat  to  produce  perpetual  steam  power  for  heat  and 
light  in  abundance. 

The  banner  daily  production  of  northern  West 
Virginia  for  1922  was  reached  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  when  1,558  cars  of  coal  were  loaded. 
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Welsh  Exports  Show  Further  Increase. 

Greatest  Gains  Recorded  in  Shipments  to  Italy  and  British  Coaling  Stations — 
Prices  Firm,  With  Output  Disposed  of  for  Weeks  to  Come. 


Cardiff,  March  3. — Exports  of  coal  and  patent 
fuel  from  Wales  to  Italy  and  British  coaling  depots 
are  rapidly  increasing  and  in  practically  all  direc¬ 
tions  the  volume  of  business  is  being  firmly  main¬ 
tained. 

For  the  week  ended  March  3rd  a  total  of  441,025 
tons  was  shipped  from  Welsh  ports,  which  com¬ 
pares  with  418,649  in  the  week  previous.  This  is, 
however,  less  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1913,  when  coal  exports  from  Wales  amounted  to 
600  879  tons. 

During  the  week  ended  March  3rd  exports  to 
British  coaling  depots  increased  by  no  less  than 
35.000  tons  and  to  Italy  by  15,000  tons,  Greece  by 
10,000  tons  and  France  1,000  tons.  Slight  decreases 
are  shown  to  South  America,  to  the  extent  of  15,- 
000  tons,  and  there  is  also  to  be  noticed  rather  heavy 
decreases  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Exports  to  India  continue  to  be  noteworthy.  In 
the  above  week  13,214  tons  was  shipped  to  Bombay, 
12,394  tons  to  Colombo,  10,000  tons  to  Karachi, 
while  20,000  tons  was  shipped  to  Marseilles,  12,008 
tons  to  Havre,  11,000  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  35,000  tons 
to  Port  Said,  24,000  tons  to  Rotterdam  and  a  total 
of  28,000  tons  to  Rouen. 

Exports  by  Countries. 

The  summarized  direction  of  the  total  exports 
of  441,025  tons  is  as  follows: 


To 

Week  Ending 
March  3rd 
Tons 

Corresponding 
Week 
in  1921 
Tons 

France  . 

.  141,097 

39,914 

Italy  . 

.  55,771 

53,033 

South  America  . 

.  31,710 

16,700 

Spain  . 

.  31,022 

20,750 

Portugal  . 

.  5,167 

6,171 

Greece  . 

.  14,961 

10,335 

British  Coaling  Depot 

s  66,450 

24,588 

Other  Destinations  . . 

.  94,847 

30,312 

Totals  . 

.  441,025 

201,814 

C.  I.  F.  Prices  at  European  Ports. 

Best  Welsh  Admiralty  large  coal  is  being  offered 
to  West  Italian  ports  at  about  42/6  to  43/-  c.  i  f. 
with  Monmouthshire  bituminous  large  coals  at  1/-  per 
be  supplied  at  40/2,  with  Monmouthshires  1/-  less. 

To  Gibraltar  and  near  coaling  stations  best  Welsh 
large  is  being  delivered  at  39/-  c.  i.  f.,  with  l/3rd 
small  at  36/2  c.  i.  f.  To  Barcelona  and  near  South 
Spanish  ports  offers  are  being  made  at  42/6  for  all 
large,  and  to  Havre  34/9  c.  i.  f.,  with  French  Bay 
ports  about  6d  extra.  In  all  cases  the  shipment  of 
Monmouthshire  bituminous  coals  would  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  on  the  best  Welsh  large  price  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1/-  per  ton. 

The  coal  output  in  Wales  continues  to  improve,  and 
for  the  week  ended  February  25th  a  total  of  972,900 
tons  was  mined,  which  was  7,600  tons  more  than  in 
the  previous  week.  As  usual  the  largest  output  of 
any  English  coal  field  was  in  South  Wales. 


Autocar  on  Busier  Schedule. 

The  Autocar  Company  main  factory  at  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  increased  its  working  time  three  hours  to  fifty 
hours  a  week  because  of  increased  business.  This 
brings  additional  returns  to  1,250  employes  at  the 
main  factory.  One  thousand  other  employes  are 
also  working  on  the  same  basis. 

David  Ludlum,  president  of  the  company,  says 
business  so  far  this  year  has  increased  25  per  cent. 


The  reduction  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  of  25  cents 
per  barrel  at  Boston  terminals  to  current  quotations 
-of  $1.05  a  barrel  has  caused  a  ripple  of  interest 
among  soft  coal  shippers  of  this  port,  as  this  cut 
means  still  keener  competition  will  have  to  be  met. 
The  new  price  is  equal,  in  terms  of  bituminous  heat 
•coefficient,  to  about  $5,25  gross  ton  at  Boston,  which 
is  close  to  $1  below  the  present  spot  market. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


The  Admiralty  (best  Welsh)  collieries  of  South 
Wales  are  very  full  with  orders,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  quotations  for  shipment  before  early  April 
and  in  certain  cases  even  later.  It  is  possible  to  fix 
up  forward  business  on  the  basis  of  27/6  for  large 
and  19/-  for  small,  at  which  prices  quotations  have 
now  been  made  by  Admiralty  collieries  for  business 
over  the  next  six  months. 

The  collieries  have  all  taken  on  steamers  for  load¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  fully  commit  themselves  for  many 
weeks,  but  in  the  cases  where  steamers  are  delayed 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  spot  cargoes.  However,  they 
are  indisposed  to  lower  prices  even  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  clearance  of  empty  cars. 

Prices  at  Cardiff. 

The  approximate  ruling  prices  free  on  board  are 
as  follows : 


Large.  F.  O.  B. 

Best  Admiralties  .  27/- to  27/6 

Second  Monmouthshires  .  25/6  to  26/- 

Best  Low  Volatile  .  26/- to  27/3 

Other  Low  Volatile  .  24/6  to  25/6 

Best  Monmouthshires  .  26/- to  27/- 

Second  Admiralties  .  26/6  to  27/6 

Inferiors  .  24/6  to  25/6 

Smalls. 

Best  Steams  .  18/9  to  19/6 

Second  Steams  . . .  18/- to  19/- 

Inferior  Qualities  .  15/—  to  17/— 

Washed  Nuts  (%"  to  1)4") .  27/6  to  32/6 

Foundry  Coke  .  30/-  to  35/— 


Freight  Rates  from  Cardiff. 

The  freight  market  is  firm  in  practically  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Italian  market  has  been  very  firm  re¬ 
cently,  but  there  is  a  slight  indication  of  weakness 
in  this  direction. 


Latest  fixtures  from  Cardiff  are : 


Aguilas  . 

.  16/- 

Marseilles  . 

14/3 

Algiers  . 

•  12/- 

Malta  . 

14/- 

Alicante  . 

.  15/- 

Malaga  . 

13/- 

Amsterdam  . . . . 

.  8/6 

Montevideo  . 

14/3 

Antwerp  . 

.  8/6 

Port  Said . 

15/9 

Buenos  Ayres... 

.  14/6 

Rosario  . 

is/- 

Bordeaux  . 

.  6/9 

Reval  . 

16/- 

Barcelona  . 

.  14/3 

River  Plate  . 

14/9 

Bilbao  . 

.  8/6 

Rio  de  Janeiro. . . 

14/6 

Bombay  . 

.  22/6 

Rotterdam  . 

7/1)4 

Casablanca  . 

.  18/- 

Rouen  . 

7/9 

Colombo  . 

.  22/- 

Smyrna  . 

18/- 

Constantinople  . 

.  18/- 

Santos  . 

14/9 

Dieppe  . 

.  6/4)4 

St.  Malo  . 

7/- 

Genoa  options . . . 

.  14/3 

St.  Vincent  C.  V. 

11/3 

Gibraltar  . 

■  11/- 

St.  Nazaire  ..,. .. 

7/- 

Hamburg  . 

.  7/6 

Sabang  . 

19/6 

Karachi  . 

■  21/- 

Trieste  . 

14/3 

Vigo  . 

11/6 

Coal  Production  of  Canada. 

The  coal  production  of  Canada  last  year,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was 
14,942,418  net  tons,  as  compared  with  16,946,839  tons 
in  1920  and  13,919,096  tons  in  1919. 

In  1921  the  output  by  provinces  was  as  follows: 


Net  Tons. 

Nova  Scotia  .  5,734,658 

New  Brunswick  .  180,358 

Saskatchewan  .  332,117 

Alberta  .  5,854,420 

British  Columbia  .  2,840,870 

Total  .  14,942,418 

By  grades  the  production  was : 

Anthracite  .  96,964 

Bituminous  .  11,627.000 

Lignite  .  3,217,654 


Boston  Notes 


It  is  understood  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  in  the 
market  for  some  additional  coal.  Chief  Fuel  Inspec¬ 
tor  O.  J.  Brown  has  left  for  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
in  this  connection. 

Henry  Cudworth  and  C.  E.  Clark,  of  the  H.  N. 
Hartwell  &  Son,  Boston,  have  been  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  England  Ccal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  this  week. 

Frank  P.  Rock  of  Dorchester,  who  was  nominated 
by  Mayor  Curley  to  be  superintendent  of  the  supply 
department  of  the  city  at  a  salary  of  $6,000,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Rock  will  have 
charge  of  the  purchasing  of  coal  for  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Two  wooden  Ferris-type  steamers,  the  Kenosha 
and  Wakannct,  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
Shipping  Board  less  than  four  years  ago,  made  their 
last  trip  this  week,  carrying  coal  frcm  Norfolk  for  a 
Boston  firm.  The  ships  will  be  dismantled  and 
broken  up. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  opened  bids  for  300,000 
tons  of  high  volatile  bituminous  for  delivery  along¬ 
side  South  Boston  plan  March  20th.  The  coal  is  to 
be  delivered  in  equal  monthly  installments  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  Awards  are  not  available  at 
this  writing. 

Arthur  P.  Bryant,  vice-president  of  the  Spring 
Coal  Company,  of  Boston,  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia,  has  been  on  his  feet  for  over 
a  week  and  is  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his 
many  friends  in  the  coal  trade.  He  will  leave  short¬ 
ly  for  a  month’s  stay  in  the  Bermudas. 

The  movement  of  coal  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  Jer¬ 
sey  ports  and  Philadelphia,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coal  strike,  has  been  quite  heavy  of  late.  Forty- 
seven  coal  carriers,  principally  barges,  passed  through 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  last  Monday  bearing  coal  for 
Eastern  interests. 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Company  held  its  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  Wednesday  of  this  week  and 
re-elected  the  following  officers:  Edward  Hamlin, 
president;  E.  Locke,  first  vice-president;  W.  C. 
Winslow,  second  vice-president;  John  A.  Cousens, 
third  vice-president ;  G.  P.  Hamlin,  treasurer,  and 
E.  P.  Carver,  Jr.,  clerk. 

Perry  Barker,  city  fuel  engineer  of  Boston,  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  central  fields  in 
Pennsylvania  and  reports  that  there  isn’t  so  much 
talk  about  the  coming  strike  in  the  mining  district 
as  there  is  outside  of  the  coal  fields.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  one  fair-sized  mine  which  he  visited  told 
him  that  the  union  men  of  his  mine,  to  the  number 
of  15  or  20  a  day,  were  quietly  quitting  work  and 
slipping  away  to  the  West  Virginia  non-union  fields. 

A  canvass  of  the  coal  stocks  on  hand  by  certain 
public  utilities  shows  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Street 
Ry.  has  a  three  months’  supply  on  hand;  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Street  Ry.  enough  for  60  days,  with 
sufficient  coming  to  make  a  90-day  supply;  Boston 
Consolidated  Gas  has  enough  for  100  days,  while 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston  es¬ 
timates  its  coal  reserves  will  be  on  April  1st  enough 
for  three  months.  The  New  England  railroads,  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine,  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  New  Haven, 
all  have  between  two  and  three  months’  supply. 

Fuel  Administrator  Eugene  C.  Huffman  has  made 
a  statement  in  which  he  says  that  in  the  event  of 
a  strike,  coal  consumers  and  dealers  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  will  have  available  about  three  months’  supply 
of  coal  considering  what  is  now  on  hand  and  what 
is  now  on  hand  and  what  will  be  shipped  by  April  1st. 
He  said  that  during  the  past  few  months  the  move¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  to  New  England 
had  been  accelerated,  receipts  for  February  and 
March  to  date  showing  an  increase  of  over 
50  per  cent,  above  January  receipts.  “The  bill-of- 
lading  speculator,”  he  said,  “who  has  been  dormant 
for  the  past  year,  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  ply  his 
trade  during  the  next  several  weeks,  but  he  will  not 
be  able  to  pyramid  prices  so  long  as  consumers  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  frightened  by  rumors  of  shortage.” 
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Coal  Men  Debate  Government  Regulation. 


Mr.  Reimer  Declares  Methods  of  Certain  Operators  Will  Lead  to  Some  Form  of 
Control,  While  Mr.  Leonard  Asserts  It  Is  Not  Needed. 


Certain  of  the  independent  anthracite  operators 
were  severely  criticised  by  John  B.  .Keimer  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  recent  meeting  of  coal  men 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  Mr.  Reimer,  who  is  a 
retail  dealer  of  Ozone  Park,  Long  Is. and,  asserted 
that  this  class  of  producers  were  inviting  Federal 
regulation,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  any 
j  legislation  aimed  at  them  will  also  bring  under  the 
Government  yoke  other  sections  of  the  trade  which 
do  not  require  it.  He  said  the  retail  trade  did  not 
need  regulating. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Reimer  said : 

“I  have  no  intention  of  defending  Federal,  State 
or  municipal  operation  and  control  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  or  any  other  business.  Outside  of  strictly 
legitimate  public  functions,  there  is  nothing  which  the 
Government  can  do  which  private  enterprise  and 
management  cannot  do  better.  Governmental  oper¬ 
ation  and  control  of  any  industry  is  bound  to  be  an 
absolute  failure,  politically  and  economically. 

“When  we  talk  about  Governmental  regulation, 
however,  we  are  clearly  on  that  side  of  the  fence 
where  the  Government  can  properly  function,  where 
it  has  to  function  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
where  it  will  function  whenever  any  industry  is  no 
i  longer  able  to  properly  function  by  itself. 

“Every  business  which  intimately  affects  the  health, 
comfort  and  we. fare  of  the  mass  of  people  is  properly 
a  subject  for  Governmental  regulation.  While  it  is 
true  that  all  of  the  necessities  of  life  intimately 
affect  the  public,  fuel  and  food  heads  the  list  and  will 
always  be  the  most  conspicuous  target  for  legislators. 

Companies  Absolved  from  Blame. 

“The  men  who  control  the  policies  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  companies  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  fully 
appreciated  the  delicate  position  which  their  business 
occupies  in  its  relation  to  the  public.  If  they  had 
pursued  the  same  policy  as  some  independent  oper¬ 
ators  and  jobbers  in  charging  the  public  all  that  the 
traffic  could  bear,  all  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  allow,  and  talked  about  ‘getting  theirs 
while  the  going  was  good,’  we  would  today  not  alone 
have  had  Governmental  regulation  and  control,  but 
we  would  have  had  a  Nationalization  of  the  coal 
mines. 

“The  entire  system  of  independent  operation  has 
not  functioned  properly  during  the  past  four  years 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  had  an  agitation 
against  the  entire  trade.  The  independent  system  has 
taken  advantage  of  every  market  condition  which 
might  add  to  its  temporary  advantage,  financial  and 
otherwise,  thereby  throwing  the  entire  trade  into 
»  discredit  and  ill-repute. 

“It  is  inherent  in  the  entire  system  of  independent 
operation  to  continue  this  method  unless  the  system 
is  controlled  by  an  organization  or  association  within 
itself,  to  whom  it  will  delegate  or  assign  restrictive 
powers  or  unless  it  is  controlled  by  an  outside  author¬ 
ity.  The  public  struck  back  at  the  system,  but  in  its 
anger  failed  to  discriminate  between  individuals  and 
the  trade  as  a  whole,  with  the  result  that  the  retailers 
and  companies  have  suffered  for  the  bad  actions  of  a 
small  minority  of  the  industry;  or  to  express  it  dif¬ 
ferently,  for  the  entire  system  of  independent  oper¬ 
ation. 

“What  regulatory  laws  should  be  passed  to  prevent 
the  independents  from  again  running  amuck  during 
a  coal  crisis,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

All  Will  Suffer  from  Sins  of  Few. 

“The  unfortunate  part  of  the  situation  is  that  you 
cannot  make  laws  which  will  discriminate  and  regu¬ 
late  30  per  cent  of  the  trade  without  making  those 
laws  applicable  to  the  other  70  per  cent. 

“Now  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  any 
i  personal  grievance  against  any  individual  operator. 
If  I  were  an  independent  operator  I  would  have  acted 
the  same  as  they  did.  I  have,  however,  a  decided 
objection  to  the  retail  trade  being  compelled  to  act 


as  a  buffer  between  the  operators  and  an  outraged 
public ;  or  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the 
operators’  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

“We  retailers  were  not  to  blame  for  coal  scarcity, 
$15  at  the  mines  for  coal,  40  per  cent  pea  in  nut,  or 
for  a  blocking  of  the  jiggers  and  chutes  at  the 
breakers,  so  that  the  rock,  slate  and  bone  could  not 
get  away  from  the  coal,  even  if  it  tried.  The  public, 
however,  did  not  know  this  and  our  retail  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  a  body,  were  afraid  to  pub.icly  put  the  blame 
where  it  belonged  for  fear  of  making  themselves 
what  the  diplomats  call  persona  non  grata  in  the 
wholesale  offices,  which  translated  into  the  language 
of  ‘the  man  in  the  street,’  means  they  were  afraid  to 
tell  the  facts  for  fear  of  having  their  throats  cut  and 
their  coal  supply  cut  off. 

“When  the  storm  broke  in  Washington,  all  an¬ 
thracite  operators  combined  for  their  mutual  protec¬ 
tion,  and  through  their  National  Association  tried  to 
make  us  retailers  believe  that  Government  regulation 
of  the  operators  spells  ruin  and  calamity  for  the  re¬ 
tailers.  As  a  retai.er,  I  never  saw  any  reason  for 
becoming  excited  over  the  proposed  bills  for  the 
regulation  of  the  operators.  This  trouble  with  the 
public,  as  expressed  in  the  various  bills  introduced 
at  Washington,  was  the  operators’  hanging  and  not 
ours. 

“Of  course  the  operators  tried  to  make  us  believe 
that  our  turn  would  come  next,  forgetting  that  we 
were  not  tarred  with  the  same  stick,  but  only  innocent 
and  compulsory  stool-pigeons.  The  retail  trade  will 
never  need  or  get  regulating  unless  the  independent 
operators  and  jobbers  force  a  general  regulation  upon 
the  entire  trade. 

Retailers  Have  Nothing  to  Fear. 

“We  retailers  need  never  be  afraid  that  the  United 
States  Government  or  any  municipality  is  going  into 
the  retail  coal  business  during  peace  times,  either  in 
New  York  City  or  at  Brownls  Corners,  unless  the 
operators,  like  the  bull-headed  German  war  lords, 
torpedo  the  Lusitania  and  force  Uncle  Sam  to  pull 

his  gun.  . 

“So  far  as  the  retail  trade  is  concerned,  it  needs 
education  more  than  regulation.  Education  in  regard 
to  costs,  overheads,  co-operation  with  its  competitors, 
pooling  of  interests  as  regards  the  various  forms  of 
insurance,  adoption  of  uniform  systems,  methods, 
practices,  credits  and  a  full  realization  that  cut  prices 
never  yet  made  more  profits,  or  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  in  any  community,  or  drove  a  com¬ 
petitor  out  of  business.” 

Other  Side  of  Regulation. 

Warren  A.  Leonard,  president  of  the  Leonard  Coal 
Co.,  of  New  York,  made  a  spirited  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Reimer’s  assertion  that  the  coal  business  should  be 
subjected  to  regulation  from  Washington. 

“We  are  told  that  coal  is  a  basic  industry  and  it 
certainly  is,”  said  Mr.  Leonard,  “but  that  is  no 
reason  why  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  who 
have  invested  their  brains  and  money  in  it,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  control  of  their  business.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  as  fundamental  an  industry  as  coal,  and  in 
the  warmer  sections  of  the  country  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  fuel.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  up 
to  this  moment  no  one  in  Congress  has  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  stabilize  or  regulate 
agriculture,  nor  has  one  been  suggested  to  control  the 
production  and  marketing  of  shoes,  clothing,  steel,  or 
any  of  the  other  necessities  of  life. 

“From  whence  comes  any  demand  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  industry  by  the  Government.  A  good 
many  of  our  customers  have  mentioned  the  matter  to 
me,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been  opposed  to  the 
proposition,  believing  that  men  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  business  can  be  trusted  to  remedy  any 
situation  in  it  which  may  need  correction.  Business 
men  who  have  seen  the  actual  results  of  Government 
regulation  or  control,  especially  of  the  railroads,  are 


not  at  all  keen  for  any  extension  of  its  powers  along 
that  line.  Private  initiative  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  necessary  to  the  commercial  progress 
of  a  country. 

Economic  Law  tyill  Prevail. 

“The  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  does 
more  to  eradicate  economic  ills  than  all  the  quack 
remedies  that  can  be  devised.  Within  the  past  year 
this  statement  has  been  proved  by  the  falling  cost  of 
many  articles  which  had  been  held  at  prices  which 
the  purchasing  public  considered  were  higher  than 
the  cost  of  production  warranted. 

“Until  the  cost  of  coal  mining  and  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  business  are 
reduced,  retailers  cannot  lower  prices  without  elimin¬ 
ating  or  materially  cutting  into  their  present  small 
margin  of  profit.  They  have  shown  good  faith  with 
the  consumers  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  every 
change  in  the  expense  of  doing  business  which  would 
tend  to  lower  prices,  for  instance  such  as  taking  off 
the  transportation  tax  on  January  1st,  although  they 
had  paid  it  on  all  coal  in  stock  on  that  date. 

Government  Control  Always  a  Failure. 

“The  experience  of  all  countries  shows  that  the 
business  transacted  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  Governmental  functions  is  not  carried  on  as  ef¬ 
ficiently  or  economically  as  that  of  a  private  firm  or 
corporation.  Possibly  because  there  is  not  always 
the  same  chance  for  the  individual  in  the  public  service 
to  secure  advancement  as  a  reward  for  outstanding 
ability,  there  is  not  the  same  incentive  for  him  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  save  expense  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  to  him  is  an  intangible,  impersonal 
employer. 

“Just  now  those  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
Government  are  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of 
raising  sufficient  revenue  to  enable  the  country  to 
meet  its  obligations.  For  this,  if  for  not  other  reason, 
it  would  seem  to  be  most  unwise  to  create  any  ad¬ 
ditional  commission,  especially  one  as  unnecessary  as 
that  suggested  to  supervise  the  coal  industry. 

“It  has  been  proposed  to  have  one  appointed  which 
would  function  along  the  general  plan  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  It  would  be  constituted  with  no  power 
to  enforce  its  decisions  except  through  the  influence 
of  public  opinion.  If  this  were  exerted  by  those 
residing  in  a  limited  area,  whose  sole  interest  would 
be  confined  to  some  local  situation,  the  result  might 
be  disastrous  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Matter  of  Expense. 

“A  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress  provides 
for  nine  commissioners  at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000 
each.  The  natural  sequence  of  events  would  call  for 
the  usual  number  of  secretaries,  stenographers,  clerks, 
messengers,  etc.,  with  the  resultant  expense  which 
would  be  borne  by  the  already  overburdened  tax¬ 
payer. 

“And  all  this  expenditure  of  money  for  what?  For 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  regulate  or  stabilize  a 
business  which  needs  no  regulation  and  which  will  be 
stable  if  those  in  it  are  allowed  to  conduct  its  affeirs 
without  unnecessary  interference  by  any  Government 
agency. 

Dealers  Recognize  Responsibilities. 

“The  progressive  coal  merchant  of  today  feels  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  fuel  requirements  that  few  of  these  customers 
realize.  Enlightened  self-interest  has  shown  to  him 
the  wisdom  of  winning  and  holding  the  confidence  of 
his  customers  by  constantly  endeavoring  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum,  and  finally  eliminate  as  far  as  possible, 
all  reasonable  cause  for  complaint. 

“With  this  spirit  permeating  all  branches  of  the 
business,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  Government 
interference  or  regulation,  either  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  be  appointed  or  by  a  bureau  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  .  , 

“A  very  great  majority  of  the  men  in  our  line  ot 
business  are  on  the  level  and  no  legislation  is  justified 
which  in  any  way  would  retard  the  growth  of  the 
industry.  A  good  many  years  ago  a  wise  man  said, 
‘That  country  is  best  governed  which  is  least  gov¬ 
erned,’  and  the  profound  wisdom  of  this  statement 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  as  the  years  have 
passed  in  rapid  succession.” 
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O’TOOLE  PRAISES  HOOVER 


Says  He  Merits  Confidence  of  Business  Men, 
for  Whom  He  Is  Working. 

Addressing  the  recent  meeting  of  retail  dealers  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Joseph  E.  O’Toole,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  said: 

“We  trust  we  will  not  be  mistaken  as  assuming  the 
role  of  booster  for  Herbert  Hoover,  when  we  state 
that  this  estimable  gentleman  has  more  than  justified 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  taken  the  business  men  of  the  country 
into  his  confidence  at  all  times,  and  whenever  a 
situation  in  his  department  has  occurred  that  needed 
solution,  he  called  the  men  in  the  particular  in¬ 
dustry  affected  to  Washington  to  confer  with  him  in 
an  endeavor  to  solve  the  difficulty  confronting  him. 

“He  still  sticks  to  the  old  maxim  that  every  man 
is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  has  not 
been  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  wave  of  reform  and 
radicalism  which  suggests  every  business  man  is 
guilty  until  he  is  proved  innocent.  Mr.  Hoover’s 
latest  effort  in  establishing  an  understanding  regard¬ 
ing  trade  associations’  activities  as  countenanced  by 
the  law  has  earned  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  trade 
associations,  as  well  as  of  business  organizations. 

“Immediately  after  the  decision  in  the  Hardwood 
case,  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
many  associations  curtailed  their  activities  in  order 
to  avoid  conflict  with  the  law.  Many  members  of 
associations,  fearful  lest  the  legitimate  functions 
performed  by  their  particular  trade  association  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  law,  dropped  their  mem¬ 
bership  therein. 

Has  Helped  Trade  Asociations. 

“The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  asked  to  define 
the  scope  of  legitimate  trade  associations.  He  pro¬ 
pounded  certain  questions  to  Attorney-General 
Daugherty,  to  which  the  latter  has  replied.  Mr. 
Daugherty’s  answers  to  the  various  interrogatories 
are  beneficial,  and  trade  associations,  as  a  result  of 
the  correspondence,  are  in  a  much  better  position  to 
proceed  with  their  legitimate  activities  than  they  were 
before. 

“It  has  been  brought  out  by  the  correspondence 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  only  justification  for  the 
existence  of  a  trade  association  is  the  degree  of 
service  which  it  renders  the  country  as  a  whole. 

“We  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  service 
has  been  the  main  purpose  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experience  that  coal  dealers  can  further  their  ac¬ 
tivities  through  association  to  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  as  themselves,  and  we  trust  that  our 
member  associations  will  extend  their  activities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

“There  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  this 
association  is  using  the  funds  (though  small)  sub¬ 
scribed  by  its  members  in  productive  effort,  and  it 
is  hoped  thereby  that  a  better  feeling  of  good-will 
towards  the  commodity  dealt  in  will  be  built  up. 

“Secretary  Hoover  evidently  realizes  that  there 
is  more  class  legislation  being  enacted  and  urged 
for  passage  today  than  ever  before.  The  business 
men  of  the  country  appreciate  the  work  he  has  done. 
The  most  important  function  of  Government  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  making  laws  for  the  people,  if  indeed  it  is 
true  that  ours  is  a  Government  of  law  and  not  men, 
aftd  too  often  the  laws  are  made  at  the  behest  of 
militant  organized  minorities. 

“We  are  now  suffering  economically  and  socially 
from  just  such  ill-digested,  half-baked,  and  unwise 
laws.” 


Total  coal  tonnage  handled  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  in  February  increased  about  52%  compared 
with  January.  Anthracite  increased  about  60%,  bi¬ 
tuminous  approximately  46%.  Combined  tonnage 
was  472,893  tons.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back 
to  last  May  to  find  the  Boston  &  Maine  handling 
such  a  large  coal  tonnage.  In  January  the  amount 
was  310,052  tons :  December,  342,757  and  November, 
434,391. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIS  G.  TOWNES 

Active  Factor  in  Seaboard  and  Export  Coal 
Trade  Passes  Away  at  an  Early  Age. 

Willis  G.  Townes,  vice-president  of  the  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co..  Inc.,  of  New  York,  died  on 
March  16th  at  Villa  Ferenzi,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  He 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  active  business  several 
months  ago,  owing  to  failing  health. 

Mr.  Townes,  who  was  50  years  of  age,  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  and  his  earlier  life  was  spent  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  that  state  and  in  Florida. 
Since  coming  north  some  25  years  ago  he  had  been 
identified  with  the  coal  trade  and  was  also  quite  ac¬ 
tive  in  politics  at  times,  having  been  on  one  occasion 
chairman  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee. 

Early  in  his  business  career  Mr.  Townes  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  former  New  York  retail  firm  of 
Curtis  &  Blaisdell.  Later  he  went  with  the  W.  K. 
Niver  Coal  Co.  At  another  period  he  was  associated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  &  West  Virginia  Co.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  on  his 
own  account  under  the  name  of  W.  G.  Townes  & 
Co.,  with  office  at  No.  1  Broadway. 

For  the  last  ten  years  or  so  he  had  been  identified 
with  the  McNeil  interests  and  made  frequent  trips 
abroad  in  connection  with  the  export  end  of  their 
business.  He  was  also  president  of  the  United 
States  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Mr.  Townes  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  the  Apawamis  Club  and  the  New 
York  Press  Club,  as  well  as  of  the  Algonquin  Club 
of  Bridgeport  and  the  Racquet  Club  of  Washington. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  Kedron  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M. 
of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Townes  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one 
daughter.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  last  Sunday. 


New  West  Virginia  Development. 

Welch  W.  Va.,  March  22. — The  Puritan  Coal 
Corporation  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  begin  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  head  of  Pigeon  Creek  in  the  William¬ 
son  field,  and  will  be  the  first  company  to  ship  any 
tonnage  from  the  headquarters  of  that  stream,  the 
coal  along  which  is  just  beginning  to  undergo  de¬ 
velopment.  This  land  is  owned  by  the  Kountz 
interest  of  New  York  and  has  been  leased  to  different 
concerns,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  having  built  an 
extension  up  Pigeon  Creek. 

The  company  now  has  its  tipple  well  under  way, 
with  much  of  the  equipment  also  installed. 


HEARING  ON  BUNKER  COAL 

Any  Change  in  Existing  Rate  Differentials 
Opposed  by  Shippers  and  Railroads. 

Hearings  were  begun  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  Washington  last  Monday  on  a 
proposition  to  increase  the  freight  rates  on  soft  coal 
shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  for  transshipment  by  water, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  local  rates  to  the  same 
ports. 

The  inquiry  was  directed  particularly  against  coal 
used  for  bunkering  purposes.  In  a  case  arising  at 
New  Orleans  the  Commission  held  that  rates  on  bun¬ 
ker  coal  lower  than  on  coal  to  be  used  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  constituted  a  violation  of  the  law  and  required 
the  railroads  to  cancel  the  bunker  rates.  Since  that 
time  Alabama  mine  operators  and  coal  dealers  at  New 
Orleans  have  contended  they  were  at  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  Atlantic  ports  and  in  undertaking  to 
compete  with  British  bunkering  stations  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Representatives  of  the  railroads  contended  there 
could  be  no  competition  between  coal  used  on  a  ship 
and  coal  burned  in  a  factory  ashore  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  lower  rates  on  bunker  coal  could  not  be  dis¬ 
criminatory. 

E.  D.  Hotchkiss,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  testified  the  railroads  several 
years  unsuccessfully  tried  to  assess  higher  rates  on 
bunker  coal.  They  failed,  he  said,  because  ship  own¬ 
ers  changed  the  structural  plans  of  their  ships  so 
as  to  provide  a  minimum  of  bunker  space  and  the 
railroads  could  not  defeat  that  device  because  they 
had  no  method  for  preventing  the  use  of  cargo  coal 
for  firing  the  ship’s  boilers. 

Representatives  of  port  organizations  at  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  upheld  the  contention  of  the  railroads 
and  declared  further  that  any  increase  in  the  rates 
on  any  kind  of  coal  going  into  the  vessels  would 
have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  volume  of  export 
and  bunker  sales. « 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Further  Increase  Pushes  Bituminous  Output 
Above  11,000,000-Ton  Mark. 

A  further  increase  of  half  a  million  tons  carried 
bituminous  production  above  the  11,000,000-ton  mark 
during  the  week  ending  March  11th.  This  is  the 
largest  weekly  output  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
except  for  one  or  two  weeks  last  October,  when 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a  railroad  strike. 
It  compares  with  slightly  over  13,000,000  tons,  the 
high  record  attained  for  a  brief  period  during  1918, 
and  equalled  or  nearly  equalled  just  prior  to  the 
strike  of  November,  1919. 

The  bituminous  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 


, - Net  Tons - N 

Week  ending  1922  1921 

February  18  .  10,285,000  7,489,000 

February  25  . .  10,402,000  7,432,000 

March  4  .  10,553,000  7,278,000 

March  11  .  11,058,000  6.900,000 


Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  is  maintained  at  high  figures 
as  the  strike  date  approaches,  output  for  the  two 
latest  weeks  reported  on  being  well  up  towards  the 
maximum  tonnage  of  the  past.  Comparative  figures 
follow  : 


■Net  Tons- 


Week  ending 

1922 

1921 

February  18 . 

.  1,703,000 

2,010,000 

February  25  . 

.  1,701,000 

1,816,000 

March  4  . 

.  1,913,000 

1,902,000 

March  11  . 

.  1,982,000 

1,925,000 

British  coal  exports 

continued 

to  expand 

February  when  the  total  shipments  amounted  to 
5,014,000  tons,  as  compared  with  4,021,000  tons  in- 
January.  Exports  for  the  same  month  a  year 
ago  were  1,728,000  tons. 
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Retail  Conditions  in  Various  Cities. 


Dealers  Tell  of  Present  Situation  and  What  They  Think  of  the  Spring  Outlook — 
All  Agree  on  Need  of  Lower  Prices  for  Anthracite. 


The  following  letters  regarding  retail  conditions 
were  written  by  leading  dealers  in  the  cities  named 
in  response  to  a  request  for  information : 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Coal  business  is  very  quiet  and  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  stimulate  it.  The  public  does  not  seem 
to  be  worried  about  strike  prospects. 

We  have  just  received  a  car  of  the  new  Range  coal 
and  certainly  are  thoroughly  disappointed  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  understood  that  this  was  to  contain 
all  the  nut,  but  do  not  see  much.  It  may  look  better 
after  being  unloaded,  but  from  the  appearance  on 
the  top  of  the  car  it  .looks  like  unusually  good  pea 
coal. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

On  the  whole  the  retail  business  in  Kalamazoo  has 
been  very  acceptable  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  winter  was  mild  and  that  the  retailers  were 
more  or  less  bothered  by  snowbirds.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  handled  by  snowbirds  did  not  decrease 
the  retailers’  tonnage  to  any  great  extent,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  our  retailers  made  their  prices  follow 
the  wholesale  market  and  have  taken  their  losses  as 
they  came.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  better  policy 
than  to  try  to  keep  from  taking  the  loss  and  then 
spend  a  quantity  of  money  to  get  back  business  lost. 

The  winter  of  1920-21  was  very  mild  in  this  section, 
and  while  a  cooler  winter  did  tend  to  increase  re¬ 
tailers’  tonnage  this  year,  this  was  probably  more  or 
less  taken  up  by  the  direct  shipments,  so  that  tonnage 
is  about  equal  for  the  two  years. 

At  a  meeting  March  1st  the  retailers  expressed 
themselves  as  carrying  anthracite  coal  stocks  which 
will  last  them  until  after  April  1st,  and  bituminous 
coal  to  run  until  about  May  1st.  They  did  not  seem 
to  take  the  strike  very  seriously  and  consequently 
stocks  have  not  been  increased  enough  to  allow 
for  a  complete  shut-off  after  April  1st.  The  public 
does  not  take  the  strike  seriously  at  all,  and  miners 
will  receive  no  sympathey  from  a  public  which  is 
sick  and  tired  of  interruptions  to  the  coal  supply. 

Substitutes  for  coal  have  gained  no  great  headway 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  local  gas  rate  is  ex¬ 
cessive. 

A  speedy  solution  of  the  freight  problem  will  assist 
the  retailers  and  the  public  more  than  anything  else, 
if  the  miners’  strike  is  settled. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Business  conditions  in  this  city  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory  during  the  past  year  and  the  coal 
consumption  in  consequence  has  been  very  light. 
We  are  carrying  our  normal  supply  of  coal  and 
expect  to  have  only  a  reasonable  supply  on  hand 
on  April  1st. 

Our  customers  do  not  seem  to  take  the  strike 
situation  very  seriously  and  view  the  matter  with 
the  utmost  indifference.  Public  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  strike  will  not  be  of  long  duration, 
and  if  they  cannot  get  coal  they  will  do  without 
it,  as  they  feel  that  prices  are  high  and  that 
it  will  be  cheaper  after  the”  suspension  is  over. 

Some  of  our  customers  have  replaced  coal  with 
oil,  and  many  of  our  manufacturers  seem  to  be  in 
a  mood  that  they  would  rather  close  down  for  a 
period  than  run  under  present  conditions. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  this 
community  will  fall  short  in  its  deliveries  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1922,  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administrator’s  report 
as  of  February  1st  indicates  this  decrease  will  be 
from  10%  to  15%. 

Unemployment  in  this  city  is  yet  great.  Latest 
figures  of  the  Metal  Trades  Association  shows 
approximately  33^5%  greater  than  in  1920. 


The  shortage  in  deliveries  may  be  lessened  in 
March,  for  there  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  consumers  to  provide  for  a  supply 
beyond  this  season’s  needs. 

Dealers  as  a  whole  are  not  carrying  large 
stocks,  according  to  the  Fuel  Administrator’s 
latest  report. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  coal  situation  in  Springfield  is  no  different, 
we  think,  than  elsewhere  in  New  England.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  coal  in  the  dealers’  pockets  this 
winter,  and  presumably  a  fair  supply  yet  in  stock. 

There  seems  to  be  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
public  regarding  the  threatened  strike  April  1st,  and 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe  very  little  coal  is 
being  purchased  ahead  for  next  winter’s  use,  con¬ 
sumers  buying  only  for  immediate  needs  and  in  small 
quantities. 

The  retail  dealers  are  keeping  their  customers  in¬ 
formed  of  the  situation  by  letter  and  through  the 
press,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  sense  it,  but  one 
man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another’s  as  to  the  outcome. 

I  know  that  we  shall  all  breathe  more  freely  when 
we  get  back  to  earth  again,  and  are  able  to  conduct 
business  as  we  used  to — if  that  time  ever  comes. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

While  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  opening  of  navigation  by  the  freight 
boats  now  does  not  empty  the  churches,  as  it 
once  did  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  only  way  to  go 
traveling  in  comfort  was  via  water,  yet  the  whole 
valley  does  respond  to  the  spring-like  suggestion 
that  the  “Whistles  of  Honor”  give,  as  the  three 
blasts  are  called  which  announce  a  coming  land¬ 
ing,  after  winter  has  broken  its  seals.  River 
yards  having  disappeared  since  the  building  of 
the  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie,  there  is  no  longer 
the  rivalry  that  used  to  exist  to  get  the  first  boat 
of  coal,  and  thus  secure  a  little  free  advertising 
from  the  local  papers. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  most  of  the  yards  aim 
to  carry  enough  coal  over  to  stand  a  six  weeks’ 
“vacation”  of  the  miners,  if  they  so  decide, 
March  31st. 

Those  of  my  customers  who  have  expressed 
their  sentiments  agree  that  if  everyone  else  takes 
a  cut  in  wages,  those  around  the  mines  ought 
to  also. 

Coke  is  no  longer  sold  by  the  retailers  who 
handled  it  in  times  of  hard  coal  scarcity.  Pea  coal 
has  not  made  as  many  winter  friends  as  usual, 
because  so  much  of  it  was  more  like  buckwheat 
in  preparation.  The  new  range  size  must  ap¬ 
proximate  in  price  to  nut  and  pea  mixed,  if  it  is 
to  have  a  fair  trial. 

Two  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  will  do  much  to 
help  yards  store  capacity  tonnage  at  all  times.  Also 
it  will  allow  bin  filling  at  once,  rather  than  slowing 
up  deliveries  during  times  of  over-demand  of  some 
sizes. 

One  thing  noted  this  year,  due  perhaps  to  lack 
of  money,  is  the  positive  demand  for  all  C.  O.  D. 
orders  to  be  sent  either  late  Saturday  P.  M.  or 
very  early  Monday  A.  M.,  showing  that  no  coal 
in  reserve  was  being  carried  over.  This  made  a 
peak  load  of  small-order  deliveries,  which  always 
“gum  up  the  game.”  One  has  only  to  follow  one 
trip  of  such  a  load  to  be  convinced  that  the  extra 
money  tacked  on  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  time  lost. 

With  the  men  idle  part  of  each  day  during 
the  middle  of  the  week,  due  to  the  mild  spells 
which  were  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  stormy 
zero  weather  all  winter,  since  the  holidays  at 
least,  it  increased  the  overhead  just  that  much 
because  of  the  demands  made  whenever  the  skies 
spelled  some  snow  coming. 

This  may  be  bromidic  to  the  average  coal  man, 


but  to  the  public  it  must  be  explained  that,  just 
as  gas  and  electric  companies  have  a  “ready  to 
serve”  charge  added  on  their  bills,  so  regularly 
established  coal  plants  cannot  compete  with  the 
“fly-by-night”  concerns  which  sometimes  upset 
the  business  of  local  yards. 

During  the  war  the  Government  wisely  limited 
the  prices  coal  men  were  allowed  to  charge,  but 
in  some  sections  we  find,  due  to  jealousies,  that 
too  low  prices  are  made,  with  an  evident  intent 
to  destroy  competitors  in  a  vain  hope  that  after 
these  are  driven  out,  fair  profits  may  again  be 
asked  by  the  survivors.  One  of  our  big  river 
towns  has  been  upsetting  the  nearby  villages  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  as  it  only  destroys  legitimate 
dealers  for  a  selfish  end. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Retail  business  in  Camden  and  vicinity  is  and  has 
been  very  quiet  this  past  season,  due  to  several 
reasons.  The  weather  has  been  mild  and  open,  with 
only  a  few  cold  spells  throughout  the  season.  In¬ 
dustrial  conditions  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
slow  business  and  lowered  tonnage. 

The  yards  have  had  their  overhead  expenses  io 
carry  with  it  all,  having  idle  teams  and  men  on  the 
pay-rolls  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  the 
expected  and  hoped-for  rush. 

The  outlook  for  Spring  business  is  not  very  promis¬ 
ing,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money  on  the 
consumers’  part,  but  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  coal 
should  be  cheaper,  and  firmly  expect  it  to  be,  and 
are  figuring  on  saving  a  few  dollars.  Very  few  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  will  play  safe  and  order  or  put  any 
faith  in  the  “Bird  in  the  hand”  stuff,  but  will  take 
a  chance. 

The  yards  around  this  section  have  a  plentiful 
supply,  but  are  not  over-stocked,  at  least  intentionally. 
The  retail  dealer  gets  no  credit  from  consumers  for 
the  outlay  of  money  and  the  risk  of  a  lower  price 
and  freight  rate  for  protecting  their  needs,  and  are 
inclined  to  let  them  take  the  chance. 

Several  dealers  have  introduced  “briquets”  and 
“boulets”  this  season,  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
prepared  sizes,  but  find  it  hard  to  educate  the  people 
to  the  change,  except  perhaps  for  a  trial  ton.  Some 
think  the  results  are  about  the  same  and  are  favor¬ 
able  to  them,  perhaps  principally  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  price.  Others  make  the  comparison 
of  the  “near  beer”  and  the  old-time  pre-war  throat 
wash. 

Industrial  conditions  have  not  any  indication  of 
changing  for  the  better  in  the  near  future  in  this 
section,  and  without  having  a  pessimistic  attitude, 
and  facing  the  facts  and  conditions  as  they  are,  would 
say  an  active  business  will  only  develop  in  early  fall. 
This  is  a  workingman’s  town  and  he  cannot  buy  very 
far  ahead  of  his  actual  necessities. 

I  am  afraid  the  income  tax  man  will  also  complain 
when  he  looks  over  the  returns  of  the  coal  merchants, 
and  perhaps  recommend  an  increase  in  the  gross  mar¬ 
gins,  because  they  will  be  his  short  “suit”  this  year. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  a  suspension  on  April 
1st,  and  according  to  its  length  will  depend  the  fu¬ 
ture  price.  Should  it  last  until  September  and  the 
scale  lowered  and  price  dropped,  the  lost  tonnage 
mined  during  that  period  can  not  be  made  up,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  step  in  and  the  independ¬ 
ents  will,  no  doubt,  as  always  in  the  past,  make  the 
conditions  of  the  market  so  that  the  consumer  will 
be,  in  the  vernacular,  “S.  O.  L.” 


Getting  Down  to  Bedrock. 

Comment  relative  to  poor  quality  of  coal  and 
allegations  as  to  constituents  of  delivered  tonnage 
seem  to  be  a  familiar  topic  on  the  other  side,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  paragraph  from 
London  Punch'.  “With  reference  to  the  depres¬ 
sion  at  the  collieries,  a  mining  expert  declares 
that  bedrock  was  reached  some  time  ago.  We 
had  guessed  as  much  from  the  kind  of  stuff  we 
are  constantly  finding  in  our  coal-scuttle.” 


Coal  shipments  through  Lock  4  in  the^Monon- 
gahela  River  aggregated  1,168,000  tons  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  as  compared  with  1,093,000  tons  in  January. 
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Pennsylvania  Output  1921 

Production  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1921  amounted 
to  204,343,546  net  tons,  compared  with  250,915,403  net  tons  during  the  year  1920, 
a  decrease  of  46,571,857  net  tons,  or  18.5  per  cent. 

Bituminous  tonnage  amounted  to  115,849,102  net  tons,  compared  with  166,- 
456,102  net  tons  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  50,606,288  net  tons,  or  30.4  per  cent. 

Anthracite  production  during  the  year  amounted  to  88,493,732  net  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  84,459,301  net  tons  in  1920,  an  increase  of  4,034,431  net  tons,  or  4.7 


per  cent. 

Tonnage  as  reported  by  the  mine  inspectors  of  the  various  districts  was  as 


follows 

• 

Anthracite  Production  by  Districts. 

District 

1919 

mo 

1921 

District 

1919 

1920 

1921 

i  .... 

2,501,293 

2,494,352 

2,435,441 

XIV  . . . 

.  4.033  754 

4,258  271 

4.306  067 

ii  ... 

2,142,222 

3,344,101 

XV . 

.  3,024,630 

3,189,547 

3,803.080 

hi  .. 

2,781,406 

2,906,028 

2.845,977 

XVI  .... 

.  3,034,630 

3,189,547 

3,121,035 

IV  .. 

1,660,421 

1,907,323 

2,066,322 

XVII  ... 

.  3,802,609 

3,817,895 

3,251,9 22 

V  ... 

2,628,580 

2,353,740 

2,056,299 

XVIII  .. 

.  3,396,888 

3,820,065 

3,430,658 

VI  .. 

3,681,128 

3,605,100 

4,032,792 

XIX  .... 

.  2,363,440 

2,452,088 

2,479,992 

VII  . 

2,550,629 

2,570,599 

2,399,937 

XX . 

.  2,971,235 

3,107,009 

2,921,394 

VII  . 

4,020,154 

3,230,363 

3,666,462 

XXI  .... 

.  3,677,527 

3,967,280 

3,98S,497 

IX  .. 

2,575,357 

2,687,186 

2,683,120 

XXII  ... 

.  2,828,999 

3,963,906 

4.009,466 

X  ... 

2,852,450 

3,178,179 

3,242,035 

XXIII  .. 

.  2,605,257 

2,613,5  36 

2,780,185 

XI  .. 

3,255,957 

2,991,954 

3,709,926 

xxiV  .. 

.  2,759.719 

2,510,165 

2,545,508 

XII  . 

3,645,262 

3,848,181 

4,560,668 

XXV  ... 

.  1.849.129 

2,379.554 

2,335,106 

XIII.. 

3,962,175 

4,213,669  4,718,503  Total  gr..  77,148,490  75,410,091 
Total,  net.  86,406,308  84,459,301 

Bituminous  Production  by  Districts. 

79,012,261 

88,493,732 

District 

1919 

1920 

1921 

District 

1919 

1920 

1921 

i  .... 

4,715,750 

6,666,806 

4.209,468 

XVI  .. 

8,570,35.4 

7,594,066 

7,594,066 

ii  ... 

5.923,527 

6,536,146 

4,021,474 

XVII  . 

3,430,321 

4,079,621 

2,688.612 

hi  .. 

3,576.583 

3,285,010 

2,270,779 

XVIII 

4,165,612 

3,783,550 

1,889,094 

IV  .. 

3,599,009 

4,900,869 

3,039,707 

XIX  . 

6,074,160 

5,852,699 

5,060,534 

V  ... 

5,956,764 

6,505,841 

3,525,268 

XX  ... 

5,383,880 

5,562,265 

4,172,542 

VI  .. 

4,449,731 

5,262,109 

4,679,671 

XXI  .. 

6,414,285 

8,043,690 

4,378,051 

VII  . 

5,271,597 

5,173.474 

4,285,424 

XXII  . 

3,680,861 

5,030,735 

3,174,672 

VIII  . 

3,667,986 

4,489,705 

2,205,419 

XXIII 

7,414,802 

7,838,462 

5,942,331 

IX  .. 

5,822,581 

5,173,336 

2,114.015 

XXIV 

5,748,542 

5,603,820 

5,694,189 

X  ... 

3,299,779 

3,012,805 

3,087,418 

XXV 

3,791,185 

5,757,902 

3,026.344 

XI  .. 

5,827,428 

5,549,156 

4,094,901 

XXVI 

4,247,106 

5,461,569 

4,593.404 

XII  . 

3,818,379 

6,027,562 

3,398.047 

XXVII 

4,965,156 

6,431,275 

3,742,856 

XIII  . 

3,406,434 

4,446,556 

3,511,804 

XXVIII 

3,513,263 

6,151,873 

2,703.475 

XIV  . 

3,955,043 

4,666,521 

2,302,369 

XXIX 

5,884,600 

7,543,946 

6,051.370 

XV  . 

4,460,296 

4,824,834 

3,644,655 

XXX  5,767,143  5,199,899  3,757,935 

Total  ..146,793,027  166,456,102  115,849,814 

Duluth-Superior  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Duluth-Superior  customs  district  into 
Canada  during  the  calendar  years  1920  and  1921,  were: 


Month 
January  . 
February 
March  .. 
April  ... 
May  .... 
June  .... 

July  . 

August  .. 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
Total  . 


-Anthracite - ,  , — Bituminous — ,  , - Coke- 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

'  1920 

1921 

508 

6 

7,943 

29,314 

118 

558 

332 

13,320 

32,921 

93 

67 

63 

23.258 

14,031 

50 

318 

16,504 

3,802 

1,436 

66 

211 

4,811 

1,744 

2,270 

167 

2,019 

2,229 

505 

100 

182 

1,419 

27 

2,030 

1,212 

139 

678 

563 

1,610 

1,739 

120 

123 

407 

1,318 

1,028 

4,727 

22 

146 

713 

2,184 

3.233 

5,152 

125 

97 

27 

2,452 

2,473 

5,727 

29 

197 

47 

902 

2,665 

5,483 

62 

136 

6,692 

8,058 

81,104 

106,357 

4,446 

1,299 

Eighteenth  Bituminous  District. 


Rockhill  C.  &  I.  Co . 

. .  490,806 

543,909 

Berwind-White  CM.  Co.... 

. .  268,076 

305  879 

James  M.  McIntyre  &  Co... 

..Six  Mile  Run  . 

. .  158,790 

182,383 

Joseph  E.  Thropp . 

. .  153,087 

138,684 

Beulah  Shaft  Coal  Co . 

. .  128,900 

117,602 

Colonial  Iron  jCo . 

. .  123,436 

144,854 

Grampian  CM.  Co . 

..  121,367 

140,231 

Langdon  Coal  Co . ‘, 

96,680 

102,276 

Yorkshire  Coal  Co . 

89,240 

118,278 

Hale  Coal  Co . 

61,172 

122,100 

Shannon  Co . 

99  17^ 

Kenrock  Coal  Co . . 

3D  fKA 

Guernsey  Coal  Co . 

99  779 

Cedar  Hill  CM.  Co . 

..  47,115 

54,087 

Kav  CM.  Co . 

78,589 

Smaller  operators . 

Total  . 

.  4,165,612 

3,783,550 

256,857 

257,987 

65,169 

62,040 

34,960 

50,536 

97,968 

45,426 

55,651 

104,834 

68.205 

39.205 
33,587 
44,376 
37,297 

634,996 

1,889,094 


Gross  Tons  Reduced  to  Net  Tons  and  Pounds. 


, — - — Cwt.- 

Gross  Net 

1  .01 

2  .02 

3  .03 

4  .04 

5  .06 

6  .07 

7  .08 

Lbs'. 

112 

224 

336 

448 

560 

672 

784 

r - 

Gross 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

- Cwt.- 

Net 

.09 

.10 

.ii 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.16 

Lbs. 

896 

1,008 

1,120 

1,232 

1,344 

1,456 

1,568 

, - Cwt 

Gross  Net 

15  .17 

16  .18 

17  .19 

18  1.00 

19  1.01 

Lbs! 

1,680 

1,792 

1,904 

2,016 

2,128 

Grcss  Net 

Lbs.' 

f 

Gross 

Net”'" 

Lbs. 

Gross 

Net" 

Lbs.' 

l 

1.02 

2,240 

40 

44.16 

89,600 

79 

88.10 

176,960 

2 

2.05 

4,480 

41 

45.18 

91,840 

80 

89.12 

179,200 

3 

3.07 

6,720 

42 

47.01 

94,080 

81 

90.14 

181,440 

4 

4.10 

8,960 

43 

48.03 

96,320 

82 

91.17 

183,680 

5 

5.12 

11,200 

44 

49.06 

98,560 

83 

92.19 

185,920 

6 

6.14 

13,440 

45 

50.08 

100,800 

84 

94.02 

188,160 

7 

7.17 

15,680 

46 

51.10 

103,040 

85 

95.04 

190,400 

8 

8.19 

17.920 

47 

52.13 

105,280 

86 

96.06 

192,640 

9 

10.02 

20,160 

48 

53.15 

107,520 

87 

97.09 

194,880 

10 

11.04 

22,400 

49 

54.18 

109,760 

88 

98.11 

197,120 

11 

12.06 

24,640 

50 

56.00 

112,000 

.89 

99.14 

199,360 

12 

13.09 

26,880 

51 

57.02 

114,240 

90 

100.16 

201,600 

13 

14.11 

29,120 

52 

58.05 

116,480 

91 

101.18 

203,840 

14 

15.14 

31,360 

53 

59.07 

118,720 

92 

103.01 

206,080 

15 

16.16 

33,600 

54 

60.10 

120,960 

93 

104.03 

208,320 

16 

17.18 

35,840 

55 

61.12 

123,200 

94 

105.06 

210,560 

17 

19.01 

38,080 

56 

62.14 

125,440 

95 

106.08 

212,800 

18 

20.03 

40,320 

57 

63.17 

127,680 

96 

107.10 

215,040 

19 

21.06 

42,560 

58 

64.19 

129,920 

97 

108.13 

217,280 

20 

22.08 

44,800 

59 

66.02 

132.160 

98 

109.15 

219,520 

21 

23.10 

47,040 

60 

67.04 

134,400 

99 

110.18 

221,760 

22 

24.13 

49,280 

61 

68.06 

136.640 

100 

112. 

224,000 

23 

25.15 

51.520 

62 

69.09 

138.S80 

200 

224. 

448,000 

24 

26.18 

53,760 

63 

70.11 

141,120 

300 

336. 

672,000 

25 

28.00 

56,000 

64 

71.14 

143.360 

400 

448. 

896,000 

26 

29.02 

58.240 

65 

72.16 

145.600 

500 

560. 

1,120,000 

27 

30.05 

60.480 

66 

73.18 

147.840 

600 

672. 

1,344,000 

28 

31.07 

62,720 

67 

75.01 

150.080 

700 

784. 

1,568,000 

29 

32.10 

64960 

68 

76.03 

152.320 

800 

896. 

1,792,000 

30 

33.12 

67.200 

69 

77.06 

154,560 

900 

1008. 

2.016,000 

31 

34  14 

69.440 

70 

78  08 

156,800 

1,000 

1120. 

2,240,000 

32 

35.17 

71.680 

71 

79.10 

159.040 

1,100 

1232. 

2,464,000 

33 

36.19 

73.920 

72 

80.13 

161.280 

1,200 

1344. 

2.688.000 

34 

38.02 

76.160 

73 

81.15 

163.520 

1,300 

1456. 

2,912,000 

35 

39.04 

78.400 

74 

82.18 

165.760 

1,400 

1568. 

3,136,000 

36 

40  06 

80.640 

75 

84  00 

168.000 

1,500 

1680. 

3,360.000 

37 

41.09 

82.880 

76 

85.02 

170.240 

2,000 

2240. 

4.4S0.000 

38 

42.11 

85.120 

77 

86.05 

172.480 

2,500 

2800. 

5,600,000 

39 

43.14 

87,360 

78 

87.07 

174,720 

Anthracite  Produced  in  1920 — By  Regions. 


Regio-n 

Shipments, 

Local 

Sales, 

Mine 

Fuel, 

Total 

Production, 

Lehigh : 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Freshly  mined  coal . 

. .  9,177,804 

580,169 

1,185,446 

10,943,319 

Washery  product . 

722,414 

40,430 

14,722 

777,566 

Dredge  product  . 

39,123 

41 

39,164 

9,939,241 

620,599 

1,200,209 

11,760,049 

Schuylkill : 

Freshly  mined  coal . 

.,  18,628,633 

451,326 

3,246,184 

22,326,143 

Washery  product  . 

..  1,759,280 

28 

193,543 

1,952,851 

Dredge  product  . 

345.515- 

258300 

6.212 

610  027 

20,733,428 

709,654 

3,445,939 

24,889,021 

Wyoming : 

Freshly  mined  coal . 

..  35,371,288 

1,234,803 

3,312,547 

39,918,638 

Washery  product  . 

. .  2,133,820 

11,018 

794,010 

2,938,848 

Dredge  product  . 

11,928 

11,928 

37,517,036 

1,245,821 

4,106,557 

42,869,414 

Sullivan  County: 

Freshly  mined  coal . 

421,058 

10,089 

48,806 

479,953 

Total  freshly  mined  coal.. 

..  63,598,683 

2,276,387 

7,792,983 

73,668,053 

Total  washery  product.... 

. .  4,615,514 

51,476 

1,002,275 

5,669,265 

Total  dredge  product  . . . . 

396,566 

258,300 

6,253 

661,119 

Grand  Total  (Gross) 

..  68,610,763 

2,586,163 

8,801,511 

79,998,437 

Fourteenth  Anthracite  District. 

i 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.... 

Wilkes-Barre  . 

....  1,519,031  1,391,247 

1,587,781 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . 

Scranton  . 

....  808,557  864,907 

977,771 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. Wilkes-Barre 

.  737.310  682,604 

805,435 

West  End  Coal  Co . 

Mocanaqua  . . . 

....  493,666  542,039 

520,311 

Alden  Coal  Co . 

Alden  Station 

....  379,009  403,275 

337,485 

E.  S.  Stackhouse  Coal  Co.... 

Shickshinny  .. 

64,741  75,349 

39,846 

East  Alden  Mining  Co . 

Wilkes-Barre  . 

31,440  45,552 

37,438 

Total  . 

4,306,067 

1  March  25,  1922 
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Fairmont  Notes 


NEW  JERSEY  RETAIL  TRADE 


NO  DISTRICT  AGREEMENT 


i 


Harry  B.  Clark  has  returned  from  a  sojourn  in 
Florida. 

j.  L.  Byrne,  president  of  the  Byrne  Coal  Co., 
Scottdale,  Pa„  was  in  this  region  recently. 

John  A.  Clark  has  returned  from  a  several 
months’  trip  to  Florida. 

Samuel  B.  Brady,  president  of  the  Brady  Coal 
Corporation,  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  recently. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  New  York  City. 

James  M.,Orr,  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

David  Cohoe,  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  Friday. 

George  B.  Taylor,  general  manager,  Jamison  C. 

&  C.  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  was  in  Fairmont  a  few  days 

ag0‘  W  J 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  president  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  is  back  from  a  business  trip  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  last 
week. 

Daniel  Howard,  of  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal 
&  C.  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  was  in  Fairmont  a  few 
days  ago. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Co.-,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  with  tonsilitis 
and  grip. 

Ira  L.  Weaver,  formerly  of  the  Sullivan-Weaver 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  made  Fairmont  representative  of 
the  Equitable  Fuel  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Miners  of  the  Fairmont  region  are  planning  to 
celebrate  the  Eight  Hour  Day  on  April  1st,  strike  or 
no  strike.  A  big  meeting  is  being  arranged  for  at 
Rivesville,  W.  Va. 

The  Domestic  Coke  Corporation  has  begun  to 
make  14-hour  coke  at  its  by-product  plant  in  Fair¬ 
mont.  The  big  plant  consumes  900  tons  of  coal  and 
produces  approximately  450  tons  of  coke  a  day. 
day. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  Treasury  Department, 
will  open  bids  in  Washington  on  May  15th  for 
175,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  15,000  tons  of 
anthracite,  for  delivery  during  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1st. 

Clarksburg  and  Shinnston  capital  have  organized 
the  Basil  Coal  Co.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  are:  Charles  G.  Coffman,  Clarks¬ 
burg;  Basil,  M.  H.  Lucas,  Basil  Lucas,  Jr.,  and  Paul 

Hardesty,  Shinnston.  . 

Fairmont  coal  men  were  well  represented  in  the 
newly  elected  officers  of  the  Fairmont  Shrine  Club 
here  Friday  night.  Harry  E.  Engle,  Diamond  Coal 
Co.,  and.  S.  D.  Brady,  Brady  Coal  Corporation,  were 
elected  vice-presidents ;  George  S.  Brackett,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators 
Association,  and  Frank  G.  Hichle,  Hutchinson  Coal 
Co.,  who  were  elected  directors. 

A  party  of  officials  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
left  last  week  to  inspect  the  company’s  newly  ac¬ 
quired  property  at  Coal  wood,  W.  Va.  Those  in  the 
party  are:  Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president;  Frank 
Haas,  consulting  engineer;  R.  L.  Kingsland,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  motor  and  mechanical  department; 
F.  C.  Davis,  assistant  general  purchasing  agent; 
Tusca  Morris,  attorney;  Hugh  Griffin,  architect; 
and  C.  H.  Pressman,  secretary  to  Vice-President 
Lyon. 

At  the  Clarksburg  Coal  Club  last  Thursday  in 
Clarksburg  the  Baltimore  convention  was  discussed. 
.J  M.  Orr,  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  in  part  said:  “It’s  up 
to  us  to  keep  cool  under  what  appears  to  us  as  mys¬ 
terious  movements  of  the  union  heads.  Just  as  our 
president,  A.  Lisle  White,  said  in  Baltimore,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  incurred  the  expense  of  the 
Baltimore  trip,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  public  now 
appreciates  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  avert 
a  strike.” 


Most  Dealers  Have  6  to  8  Weeks’  Supply 
— Many  People  Having  Coal  Put  In. 

F.  C.  Conkey,  of  Elizabeth,  acting  secretary  of 
the  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange,  reports  that 
the  dealers  in  Elizabeth,  Plainfield,  Perth  Amboy, 
Westfield,  Cranford,  Rahway  and  other  towns  in 
that  vicinity  are  planning  to  have  a  six  or  eight 
weeks’  supply  of  anthracite  on  hand  April  1st. 

They  figure  that  this  will  enable  them  to  take  care 
of  their  customers’  requirements  for  the  remainder 
of  the  coal-burning  season,  and  will  also  leave  them 
with  a  surplus  to  apply  on  bin-filling  orders  for  next 
season.  Domestic  consumers  are  not  being  urged 
to  take  in  all  of  their  next  winter’s  supply  at  the 
present  time  and  at  prevailing  prices,  for  the  dealers 
realize  that  if  there  should  be  a  sizable  reduction 
before  the  coal  is  needed  they  would  get  in  bad  with 
their  best  customers. 

So  they  are  merely  telling  people  who  can  afford 
to  buy  in  advance  that  they  had  better  take  in  a 
few  tons  as  insurance,  as  the  possible  loss  on  a  small 
quantity  would  not  be  serious  in  any  event  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  develop  in  the  way  of 
labor  troubles  between  now  and  fall.  This  advice 
is  being  followed  in  many  instances  by  the  well-to- 
do  class  of  residents.  Wage  earners,  as  a  ride,  have 
little  money  with  which  to  buy  coal  for  future  con¬ 
sumption  and  will  have  to  take  their  chances. 

Many  retailers,  according  to  Mr.  Conkey,  feel  that 
it  would  be  good  policy  in  the  long  run  to  accept 
a  small  loss  on  tonnage  carried  over,  rather  than  to 
go  into  the  new  coal  year  with  little  or  no  stock  on 
hand.  In  the  latter  event  the  overhead  would  be  a 
heavy  burden,  and  besides  the  loss  from  this  source 
there  would  be  the  risk  of  a  further  loss  due  to 
inability  to  take  care  of  regular  customers  in  case 
the  suspension  turns  out  to  be  serious  enough  to 
create  a  shortage  of  coal.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  losing  the  profit  on  one  order  from  each 
family,  but  of  customers  transferring  their  accounts 
to  competitors  who  were  less  timid  about  stocking  up. 

Dealers  report  that  they  are  getting  prompt  ship¬ 
ments  on  most  sizes,  but  that  delay  is  encountered  at 
times  in  the  filling  of  orders  for  egg. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Miners  Refuse  to  Enter 
Into  Separate  Negotiations. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  March  23. — That  there  will  be  no 
joint  conference  between  the  operators  of  the  central 
Pennsylvania  field  and  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  that  a  strike  on  April  1st  is  inevitable  as  far  as 
this  field  is  concerned,  was  made  certain  today,  when 
John  Brophy,  president  of  District  No.  2  of  the 
miners’  organization,  announced  that  representatives 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  this  field  would  not  meet  with 
the  operators  before  the  date  set  for  the  strike  to 
begin. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  district  there  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  Association  of  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators.  John  Forsyth,  who  has  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Clearfield,  is  the  secretary,  and  he  has 
sent  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  association  in¬ 
forming  them  that  a  meeting  of  members  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

He  stated  in  this  letter  that  a  reply  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Brophy  in  their  correspondence 
relative  to  a  joint  conference,  in  which  the  latter  says 
that  the  U.  M.  W.  will  be  unable  to  meet  with  the 
operators  to  negotiate  a  wage  scale  before  April  1st. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Forsyth  justifies  the  position 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Central  Coal  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  this  city,  as  set  forth  in  the 
letter  recently  sent  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis.  It 
was  asserted  at  the  Central  Coal  Association  offices 
today  that  the  situation  now  facing  the  industry  could 
have  been  developed  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  if 
the  Bituminous  Association  had  co-operated  with  the 
Central. 

The  latter  association  will  not  meet  to  consider  a 
course  to  pursue  after  April  1st  until  the  results  of 
the  policy  committee  meeting  of  the  U.  M.  W.  at 
Cleveland  on  Friday  are  made  known. 


Morgantown  Notes. 

S.  F.  Elkins,  Elkins  Fuel  Co.,  is  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  a  business  trip. 

Charles  Craig,  Craig  Coal  Co.,  Kingswood,  served 
on  the  Preston  County  grand  jury  last  week. 

O.  W.  Rider,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  ten  days’  trip  through  New  York  State. 

Samuel  Pursglove,  Cleveland  &  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  was  a  business  visitor  to  Morgantown  this  week. 

W.  W.  Woodruff,  Woodruff  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
was  in  the  Morgantown  section  this  week.  He  left 
Morgantown  for  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

R.  W.  Harkness,  of  the  Steffy-Findlay,  Inc.,  was 
inspecting  coal  mines  at  Shinneston  and  Weston  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

C.  E.  Watson,  C.  E.  Watson  Coal  Co.,  and  A.  W. 
Hawley,  Preston  County  Coke  Corporation,  were  in 
Cumberland,  Md„  during  the  early  part  of  last 
week. 


Empire  Sales  Force  Meets. 

A  meeting  of  the  sales  organization  of  the  Empire 
Coal  Mining  Co.  was  held  at  the  general  offices,  of 
the  company,  418  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  16th  inst.,  after  which  a  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

Those  present  were:  Langdon  A.  Cook,  Philadel¬ 
phia  representative;  F.  E.  Fuller,  of  Boston,  New 
England  representative;  S.  B.  Vernoy.  of  Albany, 
central  New  York  State  representative;  F.  M.  Reiser, 
representative  at  Lebanon,  Pa.;  W.  E.  Fluck,  coal 
buyer,  Clearfield,  Pa.;  O.  Y.  Warren,  resident  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  City;  G.  Webb  Shillingford. 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  and 
E.  J.  Hauber,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  Philadelphia. 


Contract  for  New  Tipple  Awarded. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  March  22— The  American  Coal 
Co.,  of  which  E.  J.  McQuail  is  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  in  New  York,  that  contract  had  been 
closed  for  a  new  tipple  to  replace  the  old  Crane  Creek 
plant.  The  new  tipple  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Pocahontas  field,  with  a  capacity  of  400  tons  an 
hour.  Marcus  screens  and  picking  tables  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

This  tipple  will  be  the  first  to  install  an  innovation 
known  as  the  American  dry  cleaner.  It  replaces  the 
washery  and  cleans  coal  by  holding  it  in  suspension 
by  air  instead  of  water.  A  much  more  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  coal  is  accomplished  while  doing 
away  with  the  water  problem.  The  air  process  is 
not  affected  by  weather  conditions  like  water,  which 
often  freezes  in  winter.  Water  supply  being  a  big 
mine  expense,  the  new  cleaner  has  another  advantage 
in  this  respect. 

Miners  to  Get  Wage  Increase. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  March  22.— While  everyone  is 
waiting  until  April  1st,  when  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  union  miners,  news  comes  from  the 
coal  fields  served  by  the  Virginian  Railway  that  begin¬ 
ning  April  1st  there  will  be  a  voluntary  increase  in 
the  wages  of  the  non-union  miners. 

This  comes  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
non-union  miners  were  willing  to  work  on  smaller 
wages  while  sales  of  coal  were  few  and  far  between 
and  the  coal  business  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years.  Now  with  its  gradual  increase  and 
heavier  shipments,  those  who  stood  by  the  companies 
during  the  times  of  industrial  depression  will,  find 
substantial  increase  in  their  pay  checks  after  April  1st, 
according  to  the  information  from  down  the  line. 


Speer  &  Son  is  a  new  retail  firm  at 
Chambersburg.  Pa.  The  elder  Mr.  Speer  was  for¬ 
merly  identified  with  Speer  &  Co.,  but  has  sold  his 
interest  in  that  firm  and  started  a  new  one  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  son.  D.  Holland  Speer.  They  have 
taken  over  the  former  yard  of  W.  H.  Shank. 
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Government  Studying  Smoke  Question. 

A  report  summarizing  the  smoke  prevention  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just 
been  issued.  This  states  that  municipal  authorities 
-or  organizations  in  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Akron  and  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  many 
other  large  cities  have  recently  asked  the  bureau  for 
advice  in  fighting  the  smoke  evil.  The  report  then 
goes  on  to  say: 

“There  are  available  for  industrial  plants  a  variety 
of  designs  of  mechanical  stoker  that,  when  properly 
operated,  will  result  in  smokeless  combustion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mechanical  stoker  when  improperly  operated 
will  produce  smoke  just  as  abundantly  as  improper 
hand-firing  will. 

“In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  coal 
mostly  in  use  is  one  that  easily  lends  itself  to  the 
production  of  smoke,  the  smoke  produced  by  house¬ 
hold  fires  becomes  a  nuisance.  Some  prevention  in 
the  household  fire  is  a  particularly  difficult  problem 
because  the  household  fire  is  usually  a  small  one, 
and  the  householder  naturally  gives  it  a  minimum 
amount  of  attention  which,  of  course,  is  conducive 
to  the  making  of  smoke. 

“The  simplest  way  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
smoke  in  household  fires  is  to  use  fuel  which  can¬ 
not  smoke  even  when  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
smoking.  This  means  a  fuel  which  has  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent  volatile  matter  in  it.  Anthracite 
coal,  which  contains  only  three  or  four  per  cent 
volatile  matter,  and  coke  are  admirable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

“A  great  deal  of  study  is  being  devoted  to  the  car¬ 
bonization  of  high  volatile  coals,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  smokeless  fuel.  This  is  a  mechanical 
and  business  problem,  involving  the  use  of  suitable 
processes  and  equipment,  so  that  by-products  can  be 
recovered  and  a  low  volatile  coke  product  produced 
that  will  stand  handling  and  can  be  burned  con¬ 
veniently  and  economically.’’ 


Retail  Dealers  Visit  Mines. 

Fifty-four  retail  coal  dealers  of  Schenectady, 
Ballston,  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Hudson  Falls  and 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  an¬ 
thracite  region  as  guests  of  Edward  B.  Ashton,  of 
Saratoga,  who  distributes  D.  &  H.  coal  in  that  terri¬ 
tory.  While  in  the  region  they  were  entertained  by 
D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  who  took  them  to  visit 
the  Marvine  and  Loree  breakers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scranton  and  Kingston,  respectively. 

The  coal  men  made  the  trip  to  Scranton  and  back 
to  Schenectady  in  two  private  cars,  leaving  the  latter 
place  Friday  afternoon,  March  10th,  and  returning 
Sunday.  Saturday  was  spent  inspecting  the  two 
breakers  and  learning  how  coal  is  prepared  for  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods.  Both  breakers 
are  new,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  region  and 
embody  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  equipment. 

Saturday  evening  the  visitors  were  the  dinner 
guests  of  Mr.  Williams  at  his  farm  on  top  of  Pocono 
Mountain,  20  miles  outside  of  Scranton.  A  quartette 
composed  of  Hudson  Coal  Co.’s  employes  provided 
the  musical  entertainment. 


Hard  Times  Are  Healthy  Times. 

“These  are  hard  times,”  says  a  writer  in  Industry 
Illustrated,  “but  hard  times  are  healthy  times; 
healthy  for  the  executive,  who  knows  how  and  who 
translates  this  knowledge  into  sane  good  manage¬ 
ment  ;  healthy  for  the  worker,  who  appreciates  the 
need  for  intelligent,  hard  work,  as  contrasted  with 
time-filling  slackerism ;  healthy  for  the  real  sales¬ 
man,  who  no  longer  finds  the  order-taker  cluttering 
up  the  landscape. 

“Most  of  the  great  fortunes  of  today,  most  of 
the  big  organizations,  most  of  the  successful  men — 
are  the  product  of  hard  times  of  the  past.  No  for¬ 
tune,  no  organization,  no  individual  success  founded  on 
easy  times  and  false  prosperity  ever  endures.  The 
big  men  of  tomorrow  are  not  the  silk-shirt  workers 
and  paper  millionaires  of  yesterday.” 


COAL  POCKET  MODEL 


Unique  Exhibit  of  Boston  Firm  at  Retailers’ 
Convention  in  Springfield. 

We  show  herewith  an  illustration  of  a  working 
model  of  a  coal  pocket  exhibited  at  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  convention  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  March 
22-23,  1922.  The  model  is  complete  in  every  detail 
and  built  on  a  34-inch  scale. 

All  the  timbers  are  to  the  exact  proportions  as  is 
also  the  coal  elevating  and  conveying  machinery, 
which  consist  of  aluminum  V-buckets  and  two  strands 
of  brass  roller  chain  conforming  in  every  detail  to 
the  equipment  actually  used  in  working  practice. 

The  rig  is  fitted  with  a  small  electric  motor  and  is 
equipped  with  a  clutch  and  all  gears,  pinions,  and 
everything  else  required  to  make  the  model  complete. 
The  track  hopper  is  fitted  with  a  feeder  operated  from 
the  boot  shaft  of  the  elevator. 

One  side  of  the  model  has  been  completely  planked, 
so  that  the  view  represents  the  completed  pocket.  The 
other  side  has  been  constructed  with  the  planking 


Bankruptcy  Appeal  to  Be  Heard. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  22. — Federal  Judge 
Clayton  at  Montgomery  has  approved  the  certificate 
of  appeal  filed  by  the  State  of  Alabama  for  review 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings  of  the  Montevallo  Mining 
Co.  The  matter  will  now  go  to  the  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Orleans,  who  will  set  the  date  for  a  formal  hearing. 

The  appeal  of  the  State,  which  is  one  of  the 
creditors  of  the  Montevallo  company,  is  from  an 
order  recently  issued  by  Judge  Clayton  dismissing 
the  State’s  petition  for  dissolution  of  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  of  the  company.  Action  by  the  State 
followed  the  filing  of  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  the  Montevallo  Mining  Co.,  between  which 
company  and  the  State  a  contract  existed  for  the 
employment  of  State  convict  labor  in  the  mines  of 
the  company. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Maryland  Legis¬ 
lature  making  the  net  ton  the  legal  unit  of  weight  in 
that  state.  It  has  the  backing  of  the  Baltimore  Coal 
Exchange.  At  present  retail  dealers  are  obliged  to 
sell  coal  by  the  gross  ton,  with  the  result  that  un¬ 
favorable  comparisons  are  made  between  the  prices 
prevailing  in  Baltimore  and  those  in  effect  in  other 
cities  where  coal  is  sold  by  the  net  ton.  Philadelphia 
is  said  to  be  the  only  other  large  city  where  the 
dealers  are  required  to  sell  anthracite  by  the  gross 
ton. 


omitted,  so  that  the  details  of  the  interior  construc¬ 
tion  are  visible  and  can  be  examined,  and  also  the  de¬ 
tails  of  operation  of  the  elevator-conveyor  can  be 
observed,  showing  the  coal  running  through  the  hop¬ 
per  bottom  railroad  car  on  to  the  feeder  into '  the 
elevator  up  to  the  top  of  the  pocket  where  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  desired  gate  opening  and  discharged 
into  bin  down  coal  ladders  to  prevent  breakage  and 
from  bin  through  gate  opening  over'  screen  and 
chute  to  truck. 

This  model  was  designed  and  built  by  Carver, 
Macomber  &  West,  Inc.,  designers  and  builders  of 
coaling  plants,  with  offices  at  261  Franklin  Street, 
Boston. 

This  model  represents  the  most  modern  development 
in  elevated  timber  pocket  design  and  construction  and 
represents  some  of  the  plants  designed  and  built  for 
coal  companies  in  New  England,  notably  the  rail¬ 
road  plant  of  the  George  W.  Pickering  Coal  Co.  at 
Peabody,  Mass.,  of  which  the  model  is  practically  an 
exact  reproduction  on  a  small  scale.  The  plant  has 
been  running  for  some  years,  handling  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  at  a  very 
low  cost  and  without  any  repairs  or  breakdowns. 


To  Reclaim  Abandoned  Mines. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  March  22. — The  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.  has  given  out  drilling  contracts  which 
forecast  extensive  redevelopment  of  drowned  out 
workings  in  the  Hazleton  district.  A  five-inch 
hole  will  be  bored  from  Hazleton  shaft  colliery 
to  the  flooded  Stockton  mines,  abandoned  £8  years 
ago. 

The  water  will  be  allowed  to  run  into  shaft 
and  will  then  be  pumped  to  the  surface.  Another 
drilling  operation  will  be  started  at  once  to  de- 
water  sections  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  colliery  of 
the  Valley,  and  these  areas,  considered  worked 
out  a  generation  ago,  will  be  operated  again. 


Two  Drawbacks. 

Prohibition  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  lack  of  business  activity  in  the  coal  trade.  A 
recent  estimate  asserts  that  50,000  cars  of  coal 
were  used  by  the  brewers  of  this  country.  Of 
course,  some  of  them  are  still  operating  for  other 
than  their  original  purpose,  but  altogether  the 
loss  of  tonnage  must  be  fairly  large. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  ice  plants 
which  came  into  some  prominence  a  few  years  ago 
as  users  of  coal  are  now,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
utilizing  central  station  electric  current,  which  in 
some  instances  is  derived  from  water-power  and 
in  any  event  does  not  represent  so  large  a  use 
of  coal  as  the  individual  plant  on  the  premises. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


James  M.  Creighton,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  two  months’  vacation  at  Palm 
Beach. 

Thomas  S.  Shoemaker,  head  of  the  Shoemaker 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  was  among  the  Philadelphia  coal 
men  in  town  this  week. 

D.  L.  Flack  &  Son  will  move  from  29  Broadway 
to  No.  1  Broadway  on  April  1st,  occupying  rooms 
1202  and  1203  on  the  Broadway  side. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  advanced  the  price  of 
bunker  fuel  oil  five  cents  a  barrel  at  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  the  new  price  being  $1.16^2  a 
barrel  alongside, 

I.  D.  Quinlan,  until  recently  with  the  Cory  Mann 
George  Corporation,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.  and  will  cover  Connecticut  and 
western  Massachusetts. 

The  Calumet  Coal  Co.  has  discontinued  its  office 
at  17  Battery  Place.  It  is  understood  that  C.  W. 
Proctor,  its  president,  will  for  the  time  being  devote 
himself  to  the  management  of  his  retail  business  at 
Sayville,  L.  I. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  30,000  tons  of  No.  1 
buckwheat  to  the  municipal  ferries  during  the  three 
months  April  1st  to  July  1st  has  been  awarded  to 
Albert  C.  Gibson,  of  17  Battery  Place,  at  $5.87  per 
net  ton  alongside. 

Nils  Anderson,  president  of  the  Debevoise-Ander- 
son  Co.,  Inc.,  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Queens’ 
Run  Refactories,  Inc.,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  latter  company,  which  was 
held  in  Boston  on  March  14th. 

The  Wynkoop  Coal  Mining  Co.,  149  Broadway, 
announces  that  George  H.  Hanauer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and  will 
assume  his  new  duties  in  April  1st.  Mr  Hanauer 
is  an  efficiency  and  combustion  engineer  with  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  the  bituminous  trade  and  among 
consumers  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Jones-Koblegard  Coal  Co.,  of  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  which  recently  opened  an  office  at  50  Church 
street,  New  York,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  State 
Coal  Co.,  Inc.  John  W.  Grout,  formerly  with  the 
Morris  Run  Coal  Co.,  is  identified  with  the  new 
corporation,  the  other  officials  being  Robert  M.  Jones 
and  John  Koblegard,  Jr.,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

The  office  of  the  Nonpareil  Fuel  Corporation, 
17  Battery  Place  has  been  closed,  and  the  building 
management  reports  that  the  company  left  no  for¬ 
warding  address.  This  concern  was  organized  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  year  ago,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  the  export  trade,  it  is  understood, 
and  James  F.  Pershing,  Jr.,  a  nephew  of  General 
Pershing,  was  elected  president. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Consumers’  Association,  delivered  an  address  on  coal 
before  the  City  Club  last  Monday  evening.  He  stated 
that  freight  rates  on  anthracite  to  tidewater  were 
about  double  what  they  should  be  and  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  some  of  the  tonnage  shipped  was  not 
up  to  the  former  standards.  An  appeal  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  was  the  method  ad¬ 
vised  for  securing  relief  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates. 

A.  F.  McNally,  manager  and  captain  of  W.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co.’s  baseball  team,  is  already  at  work 
on  his  schedule  for  the  coming  season.  He  hopes 
to  arrange  for  a  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  games 
beginning  about  April  15th,  and  announces  that  he 


will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  managers  of  coal  and 
transportation  clubs  who  wish  to  arrange  dates.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  contenders  in  the  field  during  the  coming  summer 
to  make  it  possible  to  organize  a  regular  league. 

The  Diamond  Fuel  Co.,  which  went  into  receiver¬ 
ship  a  year  or  so  ago,  has  just  filed  a  schedule  of  its 
assets  and  liabilities.  Total  liabilities  are  listed  at 
$1,053,282  and  assets  $384,511,  main  items  of  which 
are  real  estate,  $250,000,  and  cash  in  the  possession  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Federal  Court  at  Baltimore  amount¬ 
ing  to  $130,000,  which  was  derived  from  sale  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  litigation.  Principal  creditors  listed  are  Fisch- 
er-Summit  Coal  Co.,  $79.657 ;  Gordon  B.  Late  Coal 
Co.,  $192,154;  Fosberg  &  Marks,  $120,000;  S.  S. 
Kohan  Maru,  $125,000;  S.  S.  Severnmede  and  S.  S. 
Unbemendi,  $170,000;  Seaboard  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 
$35,406;  American  Express  Co.,  $38,000.  Some  of 
the  claims  are  disputed. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 


II 


FOR  SALE 

gITUMINOUS  coal.  Get  our  prices  and 
analysis  before  buying.  QUA  COAL 
CO.,  Saratoga,  Spgs.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

17  XPERIENCED  Anthracite  and  Bitu¬ 
minous  salesman  for  Central  New  York 
State;  one  who  has  established  line  of  trade, 
and  make  Utica  his  headquarters.  Address 
“Box  11M”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


New  Mine  Equipment  Ordered. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  March  23.— Coal  operators 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
reduction  in  manufacturing  costs  and  have  let  three 
contracts  with  the  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Co., 
which  will  aggregate  $125,000  and  employ  75  addi¬ 
tional  skilled  men. 

The  Logan  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Crites,  Lo¬ 
gan  County,  W.  Va.,  will  have  installed  the  longest 
one-piece  scraper  conveyor  ever  installed  in  the 
United  States.  A  three-track  shaker  screen  is  also 
included.  This  work  will  be  completed  in  sixty 
days. 

The  Soper  Mitchell  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  along 
Scott’s  Run,  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.,  will  in¬ 
stall  a  rotary  dump,  weighing  basket,  apron  conveyor 
and  three-track  shaker  screen.  This  will  give  the 
company  a  capacity  of  350  tons  an  hour,  doubling 
the  present  capacity  of  the  Jere  mine. 

At  Eureka  mine  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co.,  Ran¬ 
dall,  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.,  a  cross-over  dump, 
steel  apron  conveyor,  and  a  four  track  shaker  screen 
with  two  loading  booms  have  been  arranged  for. 
An  addition  will  be  to  the  tipple  and  the  present 
structure  is  to  be  braced.  The  future  production 
cf  the  plant  will  be  450  tons  an  hour. 


New  Mining  Record  Established. 

A  new  world’s  record  for  hoisting  coal  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Zeigler  Mine  No.  1,  on  March  9,  1922. 
This  mine,  located  at  Zeigler,  Franklin  County,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  operated  by  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Mining  Co., 
hoisted  7,214  tons  during  one  working  day  of  eight 
hours. 

The  feat  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  this  is  one  of 
the  oldest  mines  in  the  southern  Illinois  field.  The 
mine  was  opened  in  1902  by  Joseph  Leiter  and  has 
been  in  almost  continuous  operation  since  that  time. 

The  record  hoist  was  made  on  Thursday,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  days  of  the  week  the  mine  hoisted 
5,628  tons  on  Monday,  5,746  on  Tuesday  and  5,913  on 
Wednesday. 

The  previous  daily  hoisting  record  was  6,777  tons, 
held  by  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co. 


WANTED 

C’  STABLISHED  jobber  would  take  agency 
for  good  independent  Anthracite  coal  com¬ 
pany  for  Connecticut  and  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Address  “Box  9M,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

WANTED 

YV/ELL-known  New  York  distributing 
**  house  will  consider  cash  investment 
to  cover  joint  ownership  in  small  mine  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  lower  or  upper  Kittanning 
seams  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
Pennsylvania.  Address  “Box  8  M,’’  Care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE 

^ULM  Bank  containing  approximately 
70,000  tons.  Railroad  siding  and 
loader  on  premises.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  George  H.  Kaercher,  321  Thompson 
Building,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

Y^OAL  mine  fully  equipped  on  B.  &  O. 
^  R.R.  in  northern  West  Virginia,  pro¬ 
ducing  Mine  Run  good  steam  coal,  Pool  64, 
non-union  district.  Fine  chance  for  opera¬ 
tor  or  large  consumer  to  get  mine  cheap. 
Terms;  Reply  “Owner,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

/'NPERATING  mines  on  railroad  and  river 
^  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  large  acre¬ 
age  coking  and  steam  coal  on  railroad 
central  West  Virginia.  Bargains.  No 
agents.  Adress  “Box  10M”  care  of  Sa¬ 
ward’s  Journal. 

COAL  MINES  FOR  SALE 

|  OCATED  in  Butler  and  Clarion  Coun- 
1 1  ties.  Short  freight  rates  to  Great 
Lakes,  Northern  New  York,  New  England 
and  Canada.  Present  daily  capacity  400 
tons,  which  can  be  doubled.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  half  original  investment. 

Address.  Receiver,  390  Ellicott  Square, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ECONOMY  DOMESTIC 


ANTHRACITE: 

COLBERT — RED  ASH  SHAMOK1N,  P.  R.  R. 

MAPLEDALE— INTERMEDIATE  WHITE  ASH 
KATHERINE  ANTHRACITE— RED  ASH 
HUDSON-HARD  WHITE  ASH 
CAMBRIDGE— WHITE  ASH 

CRESMONT— FREE  BURNING 

THOURON— FREE  BURNING 


BITUMINOUS: 
KEATIN  B  VEIN  COAL 
JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 
JUNIATA.  BROAD  TOP  SMOKELESS 
SUTHERLAND,  PRESTON  CO„  W.  VA. 
MIDDLE  CREEK.  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 
WEST  VIRCINIA  GAS  COAL 
WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 


Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York — Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
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General  Notes 


The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  will  be  held  at  Detroit  on  June  6th. 

The  Truesdale  colliery  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.,  near  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  established  a  new  record 
last  Wednesday,  when  10,314  tons  of  anthracite  was 
run  through  the  breaker. 

F.  W.  Porter,  a  former  Hartford  broker,  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  Citizens  Coal  Co.,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  and  will  in  the  future  devote  his 
time  to  the  affairs  of  that  concern. 

C.  A.  Clyborne,  formerly  eastern  sales  manager 
for  the  Kentenia  Coal  Co.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Three  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.  He  has  already  assumed  his  new  duties. 

Alan  C.  Frazier,  formerly  with  Weston  Dodson 
&  Co.  at  Philadelphia,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.  as  manager  of  coal  and 
coke  sales  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  with  office  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Building. 

The  American  Coke  Corporation,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  purchased  the  holdings  of  the  LaBelle  Coke  Co., 
near  Brownsville,  Fa.,  consisting  of  a  mine,  200 
beehive  coke  ovens  and  375  acres  of  Pittsburgh  seam 
coal.  Price  paid  was  approximately  $500,000. 

The  Moffitt-Sterling  Gas  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleroi, 
Pa.,  is  opening  a  new  mine  at  Dilliner,  Greene 
County,  near  Lock  8  on  the  Monongahela  River.  A 
tipple  with  a  daily  capacity  of  3,000  tons  is  nearing 
completion.  John  H.  Moffitt,  of  Charleroi,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

The  subsidiary  mining  companies  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  produced  21,627,939  tons  of 
coal  in  1921,  as  compared  with  30,828,334  tons  in 
1920,  29,893,123  tons  in  1919,  and  31,748,135  tons  in 
1918.  Coke  production,  including  by-product  and 
beehive,  during  the  same  years  was  as  follows:  1921, 
9,825,264  tons;  1,920,  16,208,111  tons;  1919,  15,463,649 
tons;  1918,  17,757,636  tons. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered 
that  an  investigation  be  instituted  concerning  the 
propriety  and  reasonableness  of  the  divisions  accorded 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  companies,  out  of 
the  joint  rates  on  bituminous  coal  to  points  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  such  divisions  are 
equitable. 

W.  S.  Denham,  who  was  with  the  sales  department 
of  the  Carter  Coal  Co.  up  to  the  time  of  its  recent 
absorption  by  the  Consolidation,  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  sales  manager  for  the  S.  R.  Jennings  coal- 
producing  properties  in  Floyd  County,  Kentucky,  and 
Tazwell  County,  Virginia,  the  home  office  of  which 
is  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Mr.  Denham  will  occupy 
the  former  Carter  offices  in  the  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  this  city. 

The  National  Grange  is  sending  out  circulars  to 
local  granges  and  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
urging  them  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government  to 
prevent  a  coal  or  a  railroad  strike.  “Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,”  says  the  circular,  “make  every  effort  to  have 
the  opinion  of  your  grange  reported  in  the  newspapers 
of  your  county  so  that  this  protest  against  an  im¬ 
pending  menace  may  be  widely  noticed.” 

A  booklet  was  issued  last  week  by  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators  Association  entitled :  “Coal.  A  Few 
Things  the  Public  Wants  to  Know.”  In  this  booklet 
are  assembled  a  world  of  facts  and  figures  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  coal  industry,  information  that  every 
man  should  have  who  is  connected  with  the  business. 
Copies  can  be  secured  by  writing  the  Association 
named  above,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 

The  city  of  Norfolk  opened  bids  on  Monday  for 
12,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  tons  per  month.  This  is  the  only  submittal 
that  has  been  received  here  up  to  the  present  time, 
though  it  is  expected  that  contracts  for  railroads  and 
other  industries  will  be  on  the  local  market  soon.  A 
large  number  of  shippers  are  preparing  to  submit 
figures  in  this  annual  competition  upon  which  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  trade  depends. 


Alabama  Notes. 

The  Red  Feather  and  the  Red  Eagle  mines, 
located  in  the  Blocton  district,  will  it  is  under¬ 
stood  resume  operations  about  the  first  of  April. 

The  Braehead  Coal  Mining  Co.,  a  recent  forma¬ 
tion,  has  located  a  new  mine  five  miles  from 
Blocton,  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railway,  and  is 
pushing  developments,  with  a  view  to  being  ready 
for  an  active  market  next  season. 

Moffett  Brothers  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  re¬ 
cently  leased  a  tract  of  coal  lands  on  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  Cahaba  field  near  Eoline 
and  Blocton.  It  is  reported  that  the  company 
will  rush  development  and  operation  of  several 
large  mines. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  freight  rate  on  bunker  coal  from 
Alabama  mines  to  Gulf  ports  at  a  hearing  in 
Washington  on  March  20th.  Mobile  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  and  will  make  a  request  for  uniform  rules 
for  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  ports.  At  the  present 
time  the  roads  are  charging  the  same  rates  for 
bunker  coal  and  coal  for  domestic  use  when 
shipped  to  the  Gulf,  while  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  rate  on  bunker  coal  is  lower. 


Testing  Alabama  Coke. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  22. — The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  following  a  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  in  this  district,  announced  recently  that  the  metal¬ 
lurgical  coke  of  Birmingham  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  coke  of  the  country. 

The  investigations  are  being  made  with  a  view  to 
standardizing  the  methods  of  testing  coke  for  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  blast  furnaces  and  other  uses.  According 
to  Dr.  W.  R.  Crane,  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Bureau  of 
Mines,  these  investigations  are  to  be  continued  until 
every  phase  of  coke  has  been  carefully  worked  over. 

In  the  past,  in  this  district  at  least,  the  quality  of 
coke  has  been  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  and  coke 
has  been  purchased  by  brands  rather  than  by  specifica¬ 
tions. 


Fraudulent  Collections. 

The  State  police  forces  of  several  States  seem  to 
have  been  selected,  with  little  loss  of  time,  as 
mediums  for  private  graft.  In  several  directions 
schemers  have  undertaken  the  collection  of  funds  for 
the  alleged  benefit  of  these  organizations,  and  have 
in  some  cases  secured  large  amounts. 

Apparently  there  is  something  about  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  these  new  organizations  which  causes 
them  to  make  a  particular  appeal  to  large  business 
interests,  and,  as  indicated,  some  schemers  have 
undertaken  to  exploit  this  fact,  either  entirely  for 
their  own  benefit  or  on  a  basis  that  gives  very  little 
to  the  police  and  much  to  themselves. 


A  British  View. 

A  letter  just  received  from  an  official  of  one  of 
the  large  British  mining  and  coal  exporting  com¬ 
panies  says : 

“We  may  say  that  conditions  here  are  slightly  bet¬ 
ter,  although  we  are  afraid  that  the  present  demand 
for  exported  coal  will  not  be  maintained  and  that 
the  upward  turn  in  prices  is  merely  a  temporary 
matter  and  we  shall  see  a  reduction  later.  We  also 
feel  that  if  only  your  own  railroads  would  reduce 
the  railway  freight  on  exported  coal  by  one  dollar 
per  ton,  it  would  bring  the  American  coals  in  much 
greater  competition  with  British  coals  and  would 
tend  to  bring  down  prices  to  a  more  reasonable  basis, 
so  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned,  and  would 
help  to  stimulate  trade.” 


F.  E.  Hasler,  of  Hasler  &  Co.,  New  York,  was 
in  Norfolk  for  two  days  visiting  the  branch  office  here. 


Cincinnati  Notes 


George  Kisker,  of  the  Peerless  Fuel  Co.,  spent  a 
portion  of  last  week  in  Chicago. 

E.  M.  Radway,  president  of  the  Richvein  Coal  Co., 
spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in  Cleveland. 

Warren  O.  Dodge,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  is 
critically  sick  at  his  home  in  this  city. 

H.  A.  Stegemeyer  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Boone  Coal  Co.  in  charge  of  its  city  sales. 

J.  C.  Layne,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  is  looking 
after  some  coal  contracts  at  Cleveland,  this  week. 

W.  A.  Thomas,  Detroit  representative  of  the  Ken¬ 
tenia  Coal  Co.,  was  a  visitor  at  the  home  office  this 
week. 

J.  F.  Blumenstiel,  a  Springfield,  Ohio,  coal  dealer, 
was  in  the  city  on  Monday  looking  into  the  coal 
situation. 

Col.  Tom  L.  Morgan,  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co.,  has 
gone  to  Milan,  Ind.,  to  use  the  healing  springs  against 
his  rheumatism. 

Frank  J.  Zay,  manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the 
Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  visited  the  home  office 
for  a  few  days  this  week. 

D.  H.  Jenks,  of  the  Producers  Coal  Co.,  and  D.  H. 
Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  are  spending  a 
few  days  at  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

Ray  M.  O’Connell,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  is  making  a  trip  to  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  northern  Michigan  this  week. 

The  Ohio  &  Tennessee  Coal  Co.  has  opened  a 
Cincinnati  selling  office  in  the  Keith  Theatre  Building 
with  H.  H.  Hatton  and  J.  W.  Agey  in  charge. 

A.  Mitchell,  treasurer  of  the  Mitchell-Dillon  Co., 
Chicago,  stopped  off''  in  Cincinnati  last  week  on  his 
way  through  to  the  West  Virginia  coal  districts. 

Miss  Charlotte  Sandman,  of  the  Central  Pocahontas 
Coal  Co.,  is  to  be  married  on  April  7th,  to  Arthur 
Angert  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Margaret 
Winter. 

C.  J.  Aulick,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  who  is 
also  secretary  of  the  Ford-Elkhorn  Mining  Co.,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Kelley-Larson  Motor 
Car  Co. 

P.  W.  Slemp,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Richvein 
Coal  Co.,  who  has  just  been  made  president  of  Jack’s 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  at  Millstone 
and  Smallwood,  Ky. 

The  Big  Mandy  Coal  Co.  is  going  into  the  retail 
coal  business  with  a  modern  plant  at  Winton  Place, 
a  Cincinnati  residential  section.  Silos  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  coal  are  to  be  included. 

Donald  Bellew,  superintendent  of  the  operations 
of  the  Cowan  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Ice,  Ky.,  was  in  the 
city  on  Monday.  He  has  fully  recovered  from  the 
recent  accident  which  came  near  ending  his  life. 

Miss  Flora  Dittmar  has  resigned  her  position  with 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  to  accept  one  with  the 
Floyd-Elkhorn  Consolidated  Collieries  just  opening 
offices  in  the  Dixie  Terminal  Building  in  charge  of 
W.  S.  Denham. 

John  Sargent,  vice-president  of  the  Domhoff-Joyce 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  died  on  Saturday  in  a  hospital  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  gone  for  treatment, 
following  a  critical  operation.  Burial  was  from  his 
late  home  at  Bellevue,  Ky.  Mr.  Sargent  was  for 
years  connected  with  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.  He  was 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England. 

William  S.  Bowen,  of  Indianapolis,  George  F. 
Moore,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Frank  S.  Wright,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.;  N.  Wenrich,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
C.  J.  H.  Fisher,  of  Cincinnati,  all  sales  representatives 
of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  will  join  Western 
Sales  Manager  Wm.  Heitzman,  in  a  meeting  at  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  company  on  Saturday. 


Weekly  Shipments  of  Bituminous  from  Hampton  Roads. 


Week  ended 

Cargo 

-Foreign - N 

Bunker 

, - New 

Careo 

England - ^ 

Bunker 

Other 

Coastwise 

Tttal 

February  18  . 

.  10,519 

29,793 

163,535 

5,400 

13,544 

222,792 

February  25  . 

.  52,447 

43,932 

263,628 

4,503 

14,946 

379,456 

March  4  . 

.  45,088 

40,925 

250.919 

4,534 

32,627 

374,093 

March  11  . 

.  46,545 

22,112 

259.373 

5,074 

14,008 

347,112 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


The  bituminous  coal  tonnage  shows  a  slight 
decrease  for  the  week  ending  March  18th,  but 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  230,000  tons  and  the 
rate  of  production  still  remains,  as  heretofore 
stated,  practically  at  the  highest  point  ever 
attained  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  very 
near  to  the  highest  mark  on  record,  except¬ 
ing  for  brief  periods  that  were  scarcely  more 


than  spurts. 

Apparently  there  has  been  a  rush  of  ship¬ 
ments  on  old  contracts,  for  all  comment  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  has  not  been  much  new  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  recent  past,  certainly  no  such  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  as  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  in  view  of  the  situation  that  confronts 
us.  However,  us  many  of  the  contracts  taken 
at  the  commencement  of  the  coal  year  that 
has  just  terminated  were  at  a  rate  generally 
higher  than  the  recent  prices,  shippers  are  well 
disposed  to  send  forward  all  the  tonnage  that 
is  asked  for  thereon,  and  by  making  up  the 
deferred  shipments  of  last  summer  and  the 
end-of-the-year  holiday  season,  the  amount 
forwarded  has  been  considerably  augmented. 

With  the  termination  of  the  month  of 
March,  ending  as  it  does  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  wage  contracts,  strike  news  has 
overshadowed  everything  else  and  doubtless  it 
will  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  trade  sit¬ 
uation  for  many  weeks  to  come.  In  view  of 
the  preparations  made  against  a  suspension  of 
receipts,  an  early  settlement  would  mean  a 
demoralized  market  in  bituminous,  while  a 
prolonged  shutdown  at  union  mines  will  give 
consumers  the  opportunity  to  use  up  their 
stocks  and  pave  the  way  for  better  business 
later  on.  The  unevenness  of  stocks  on  hand  is 
a  factor  to  be  considered,  for  the  buyers  whose 
requirements  soon  exhaust  the  tonnage  which 
they  have  in  hand  will  make  a  stir  if  they  find 
the  cost  of  replenishment  is  mounting  higher. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  conservative  element  of 


the  trade  that  prices  should  be  held  down  to  a 
moderate  basis,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  securing  conformity  to  that 
policy  unless  the  period  of  suspension  becomes 
decidedly  protracted  and  the  United  Mine 
■  .Workers  are  successful  in  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  large  number  of  non-union 
miners.  That  is  an  interesting  proposition  and 
1  one  that  has  great  possibilities  pro  and  con. 
1  If  the  non-union  districts  remain  at  work  on 
anything  like  a  full-time  basis,  it  will  be  easy 


to  carry  the  country  along  for  quite  a  while 
in  view  of  the  stocks  on  hand.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  an  extensive  walk-out 
of  non-union  miners,  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
the  deficiencies  that  will  soon  appear  will  be  all 
the  more  pronounced. 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  there 
should  be  any  measure  of  sympathy  between 
union  and  non-union  districts,  but  of’  course 
it  will  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  workers 
in  the  non-union  districts  are  in  reality  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  who  have  left  their  home  ter¬ 
ritory,  because  of  lack  of  work  at  the  lately 
existing  wage  scale,  and  have  gone  else¬ 
where  for  employment  rather  than  consent  to 
a  reduction  in  the  district  where  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  work.  Such  miners  will  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  group  of 
disturbers. 

At  any  rate,  the  U.  M.  W.  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  sprung  a  diplomatic  coup  can  doubt¬ 
less  be  depended  upon  to  develop  all  side  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  from 
its  standpoint.  And  as  we  have  said  hereto¬ 
fore,  the  contest  will  not  be  one-sided  by  any 
means.  It  is  true  that  the  union  districts  have 
been  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  assertion 
has  been  freely  made  that  non-union  fields 
could  produce  at  75  cents  a  ton  less  and  their 
employees  make  more  money  by  reason  of 
more  abundant  work.  But  such  contests,  it 
often  appears,  are  not  settled  according  to  the 
business  conditions  and  circumstances  as  they 
appear  on  the  surface.  Unseen  wires  are 
pulled  and  unexpected  contingencies  develop. 

As  we  have  said  before,  voices  that  are 
strongly  for  “war  to  the  knife,”  re-echo  through 
empty  treasuries,  and  that  is  a  poor  start  for  a 
successful  campaign.  There  is  certainly  no 
such  cohesion  among  the  coal  operators  as  a 
unit  as  there  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
With  separate  leadership  in  many  places,  even 
the  old  Central  Competitive  District  being 
divided  and  sub-divided,  there  is  unusual  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be  and 
unusual  opportunities  for  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  time  when  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  will  have  to  keep  wide  awake. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  have  promised  moral 
support  to  the  miners,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  this  amounts  to.  The  editorial  frater¬ 
nity  can  speak  with  interest  on  this  subject,  as 
it  generally  receives  no  lack  of  moral  support 
from  those  who  wish  chestnuts  pulled  out  of 


the  fire.  The  railroad  people  really  have  their 
own  particular  problems  in  hand,  and  will  not 
be  apt  to  go  very  far  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
others,  while  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  such  a  large  organization  that  it  is 
probable  no  small  portion  thereof  will  refrain 
from  even  extending  moral  support,  whatever 
that  may  signify  in  reality. 

Much  of  the  complaint  about  the  high  price 
of  coal  originates  with  the  laboring  element, 
who  at  the  present  time  have  ample  justifica¬ 
tion,  in  many  cases,  for  criticism  of  prices.  It 
is  being  realized  by  thousands  of  them  that  re¬ 
duction  in  mine  pay  and  railroad  pay  is  a  prime 
essential  to  bringing  about  the  reduction  which 
they  desire.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Great 
Britain  a  year  ago  railroad  men  and  dock 
workers  promised  to  back  up  the  miners,  but  at 
the  last  minute  failed  to  do  so.  After  three 
months  the  British  miners  returned  to  work 
at  reduced  wages  and  have  been  much  more 
docile  since  then.  If  our  Government  stands 
aside  and  permits  the  contest  to  be  fought  out 
between  operators  and  miners,  as  was  the 
case  in  England,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
similar  outcome  should  not  eventuate  over 
here. 

Bituminous  users  are  so  well  supplied  that 
industry  generally  will  not  be  hampered  by 
lack  of  fuel  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  with 
non-union  coal  available  for  those  who  did  not 
stock  up  from  lack  of  storage  space  or  other 
reasons,  there  will  be  no  ground  for  early  inter¬ 
vention.  In  the  flood  of  strike  news,  the  fact 
is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  overlooked  that  busi¬ 
ness  revival  is  under  way  on  a  broad  scale. 
There  are  three  sets  of  statistics  which  always 
serve  as  reliable  indexes  to  the  way  things  are 
going — car  loadings,  bank  clearings,  and  the 
volume  of  pig  iron  production.  All  these  show 
that  marked  expansion  is  under  way,  and  it 
follows  that  coal  consumption  should  be  on  the 
up-grade  with  the  opening  of  the  summer 
season. 

The  strike  conditions  form  the  keynote  of 
the  anthracite  market,  as  is  the  case  with  bitu¬ 
minous.  There  has  been  eleventh  hour  buying 
that,  while  not  at  all  panicky  in  character,  has 
served  to  move  considerable  tonnage  from  the 
retail  yards,  and  replenishment  orders  have 
been  sent  in  by  the  dealers  to  the  limit  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  producing  interests.  A  care¬ 
ful  policy  has  been  pursued  by  most  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  orders  have  been  accepted  with 
caution  as  to  ability  to  fill.  Stocks  on  hand  at 
yards  and  docks  are,  it  is  expected,  sufficient 
to  care  for  requirements  for  two  months,  but  of 
course  there  are  practical  difficulties  with  re¬ 
spect  to  reloading  and  tonnage  figures  as  to 
amount  on  hand  are  not  the  same  reliable  in¬ 
dex  to  volume  of  daily  shipments  as  would  be 
colliery  capacity  of  an  equal  amount. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  be  discerned  between  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  one  size  or  another.  They  have  all  been 
in  demand,  and  the  month  of  March  will  go  on 
record  once  more  as  a  good  month  for  the 
hard  coal  trade,  not  the  least  important  factor 
being  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  daily  use. 

With  milder  weather  coming:  on  now,  it  is 
thought  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  evervone  fairly  well  supplied  until  about 
the  middle  of  May,  from  which  time  on  a  very 
moderate  tonnage  suffices  to  meet  the  actual 
daily  demands  of  the  country.  But  after  that 
time  the  loss  of  production,  will  gradually  com¬ 
mence  to  figure  as  a  debit  factor.  U  bile,  the 
people  may  not  actually  need  coal  at  that  time, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  necessity  for  getting 
tonnage  forward  for  future  use. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Most  Retailers  Unwilling  to  Pay  High  Premiums  for  Anthracite  at  This  Sta^e- 
Approach  of  Strike  Fails  to  Cause  Ripple  in  Bituminous  Market. 


There  has  been  no  lack  of  demand  for  the 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  this  week,  either  at 
wholesale  or  retail.  Buying  has  not  been  ex¬ 
cited  or  feverish,  but  it  was  of  sufficient  volume 
to  keep  the  dealers  busy  and  leave  producers 
with  unfilled  orders  on  their  books.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  left-over  orders  would  have  been  much 
larger  were  it  not  that  the  companies  stopped 
entering  them  when  they  had  enough  in  hand 
to  take  care  of  their  estimated  output  during 
the  closing  days  of  March. 

Retailers  who  were  disappointed  in  securing 
last-minute  shipments  from  their  regular 
sources  of  supply  could  have  obtained  tonnage 
from  the  independents,  either  direct  or  through 
wholesalers,  if  they  had  been  willing  to  pay  a 
premium.  In  some  cases  they  did  buy  at  a 
small  advance  over  the  circular,  but  the  point 
has  not  yet  been  reached  where  many  of  them 
are  willing  to  pay  premiums  of  more  than  25 
or  50  cents. 

From  now  on  the  number  is  apt  to  increase 
steadily,  for  beginning  today  it  is  expected  that 
mining  will  be  at  an  absolute  standstill  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  least,  and  the  longer  the 
suspension  lasts  the  more  buyers  there  will  be 
looking  for  shippers  with  coal  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  Realizing  that  the  situation  has  great 
money-making  possibilities,  some  wholesalers 
have  been  doing  more  or  less  speculative  buy¬ 
ing.  They  have  loaded  up  all  the  boats  they 
could  get,  and  in  addition  have  quite  a  ton¬ 
nage  on  wheels. 

While  householders  do  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  concerned  over  the  situation,  still  the 
retailers  have  done  more  business  in  the  past 
fortnight  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
labor  troubles  were  not  impending.  In  many 
cases  they  are  sending  out  much  more  tonnage 
than  they  expected  to,  and  if  business  keeps 
up  at  the  present  rate  some  dealers  who  figured 
’>n  carrying  over  a  two  months’  supply  will 
be  scraping  the  bottom  of  their  bins  by  the  end 
of  April  or  soon  after. 

Company  quotations  have  been  withdrawn, 
of  course,  except  on  coal  in  stock.  That  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  pea  and  smaller,  though  some 
have  quite  an  amount  of  chestnut  on  hand. 
Independent  coal  has  been  selling  this  week 
about  as  follows :  Chestnut  and  stove,  $8- 
$8.50;  egg,  $7.75-$8.25 ;  pea,  $5.25-$5.75. 

Steam  sizes  have  not  strengthened  much,  as 
demand  remains  quiet.  One  large  producer, 
however,  is  understood  to  have  advanced  its 
No.  1  buckwheat  to  $4.25  and  its  birdseye  to 
$2.50. _  Independent  tonnage,  as  a  rule,  is  sell¬ 
ing  within  the  following  range:  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3-$3.75 ;  rice,  $2.15-$2.75 ;  barley, 
$1.50-$2.  J 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

.  In  the  bituminous  trade  the  curious  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  witnessed  of  the  market  grow¬ 
ing  quieter  as  the  strike  date  approached.  This 
reversal  of  the  usual  course  of  events  was  the 
result  of  the  heavy  stocking  up  that  has  been 
g'omg  on  quietly  for  the  past  three  months. 

_  So  many  consumers  took  the  coal  men’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  “buy  early  and  avoid  the  rush”  that 
there  was  no  rush.  The  accumulation  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  such  a  leisurely  manner  that  few 
realized  how  large  the  tonnage  movement  had 
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been  until  the  production  figures  of  recent 
weeks  were  compared  with  earlier  reports. 

i  eihaps  tiie  greatest  interest  just  now  cen¬ 
ters  on  tiie  question  of  wiietlier  many  non¬ 
union  miners  join  in  the  strike  or  not,  tor  the 
immediate  course  of  the  market  wilt  be  gov¬ 
erned  largely  by  what  happens  at  this  class  of 
opeiations.  It  all  the  men  remain  at  work, 
they  will  turn  out  enough  coal  to  keep  prices 
around  their  present  levels  until  some  of  the 
stocks  are  used  up,  but  if  tiie  agitators  can  per¬ 
suade  any  substantial  number  to  quit,  tliere 
will  be  a  different  story. 

f  he  fact  that  most  of  the  non-union  men 
remained  at  work  during  the  19iy  strike  shows 
that  the  labor  leaders  cannot  count  very  con¬ 
fidently  on  their  support.  At  the  same  time, 
operators  admit  that  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too 
cock-sure  in  predicting  what  the  outcome  will 
be,  especially  at  mines  located  only  a  short 
distance  over  the  border  from  organized  dis¬ 
tricts.  Many  members  or  former  members  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  have  sought  work  in  such  oper¬ 
ations  on  the  quiet,  and  they  are  apt  to  go  out 
and  ta*e  others  along  with  them. 

1  o  offset  this,  there  are  a  good  many  mines 
in  non-union  fields  that  have  been  closed  down 
or  working  on  only  part  time.  If  demand  im¬ 
proves  and  prices  rise,  they  will  resume  oper¬ 
ations  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.  The  best  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  market  is  not  due  for  any  im¬ 
portant  rise  until  along  towards  the  end  of 
April  at  the  earliest. 

Non-union  operators  are  offering  Pool  9 
on  contract  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Pool  10 
from  $1.90  to  $2.25,  and  Pool  11  from  $1.65 
to  $2.  The  general  run  of  buyers  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  tie  up  at  this  time,  although  a  few 
large  contracts  for  high  volatile  grades  are  re¬ 
ported  at  around  $1.50  for  Pittsburgh  seam 
mine-run.  One  of  the  local  public  utilities  is 
aiso  reported  to  have  placed  a  contract  for 
150,000  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal  at  a  very 
favoi  able  price  from  the  buyer’s  standpoint. 

Spot  prices  are  practically  unchanged  at 
about  the  following  levels:  Pool  1,  $2.75- 
$3  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Pool  71,  $2.30- 
$2.50;  Pool  9,  $2.15-$2.40;  Pool  10,  $1.85- 
$l-65-$1.85;  Pools  31  and  61, 
$2.25-$2.50;  Pools  30  and  60,  $2.50-$2  75  • 
Pools  54  and  64,  $1.60-$1.75;  Pools  18  and  44, 
$1.50-$1.60;  slack,  $1.50-$1.75. 

Unbroken  dullness  has  prevailed  in  the  tide¬ 
water  market  this  week,  with  tonnage  to  be 
had  on  this  basis :  Pool  1,  $6.15-$6.40  per  gross 
ton  f.  o.  b.  piers;  Pools  9  and  71,  $5.40-$5.65; 

a-  i°vc  l?r  $5-15-$5.35 ;  Pool  11  and  unclassified, 
$4./ 5-$5. 


Don’t  Croak  Too  Much. 


One  writer  says  that  the  railroads  have  probably 
done  themselves  more  harm  than  good  by  making  a 
poor  mouth  over  their  affairs,  in  the  hope  of  being 
allowed  to  retain  the  high  rates  for  a  while  longer. 
They  have  painted  their  predicament  in  such  black 
colors  that  the  value  of  railroad  securities  has  been 
affected  and  investors  are  frightened  off. 

This  carries  a  suggestion  for  people  in  some  other 
lines.  Nobody  wants  to  advance  money  to  a  down- 
and-out  proposition,  whereas  one  that  keeps  up  a  good 
front  can  readily  secure  the  funds  which  it  needs  for 
expansion  and  profit-making. 


Taking  Anthracite  Orders  Practically  Ceases 
— Bituminous  Consumers  Well  Supplied. 

Outside  of  one  or  two  of  the  companies,  the  taking 
of  orders  for  shipment  from  the  mines  has  ceased 
and  the  dealers  at  this  time,  with  but  two  more  days 
of  mining  before  them,  have  almost  all  of  the  coal 
in  their  yards  that  they  expect  to  have  to  face  the 
strike. 

As  the  weather  turned  unusually  warm  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week  there  was  a  noticeable  falling 
off  in  retail  business,  as  much  of  the  buying  this 
month  had  been  for  current  consumption.  However, 
despite  this  slowing  down  of  trade,  the  retailers  still 
had  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  moving  every  day, 
and  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  ordering  as  the 
week  wore  on. 

Slowly  the  public  has  been  getting  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  strike,  or  suspension,  is  likely  to  be 
a  reality,  and  much  of  the  ordering  recently  had 
been  with  this  idea  in  mind.  Of  course  the  matter 
of  price  has  been  much  to  the  fore,  and  the  dealers 
did  not  hesitate  to  advise  that  while  they  do  not 
-v  know  when  the  trouble  will  be  over,  yet  when  it  is, 
coal  will  be  lower  in  price,  but  for  such  coal  as  is 
stored  at  this  time  present  prices  would  have  to 
prevail,  with  no  possibility  of  a  rebate  later.  For 
the  dealers  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  not  unduly 
played  up  the  strike,  although  many  of  them  have 
advertised  cautiously  and  are  at  least  on  record  if 
their  customers  should  at  any  time  take  them  to 
task  for  not  acquainting  them  with  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  opinions  en¬ 
tertained  by  dealers.  Occasionally  one  is  met  with 
who  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  suspension  will  be 
of  short  duration,  certainly  not  longer  than  April 
15th,  and  his  bins  attest  to  this  belief  by  being  almost 
empty.  Then  there  are  a  numerous  coterie  who  see 
no  coal  mined  for  the  next  three  or  four  months, 
and  they  are  backing  their  belief  with  capacity 
stocks.  The  most  numerous  class  are  those  taking 
the  middle  ground,  who  calculate  on  a  six  weeks’ 
suspension,  certainly  not  more  than  two  months,  and 
these  have  on  hand  stocks  sufficient  to  carry  them  at 
least  to  the  middle  of  May  at  the  present  rate  of 
demand. 

Average  Supply  Thirty  Days. 

So  far  as  the  rate  of  demand  is  concerned  that  is 
a  variable  factor,  and  some  look  for  a  rapid  increase 
of  orders,  regardless  of  weather,  in  the  first  week 
a  ter  the  news  of  the  suspension  of  mining  becomes 
generally  known.  The  general  belief  in  this  regard 
is  that  if  there  should  be  no  mining  during  April, 
the  yards  will  be  almost  emptied  of  coal  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  30  days.  As  the  bins  stand  at  this  writing 
we  believe  a  fair  estimate  of  the  stocks  in  the  yards 
amounts  to  a  30  days’  normal  winter  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  all  is  conjecture  and  one  guess  is  as  good  as 
another,  and  there  are  some  dealers  who  actually 
pre  ict  that  the  demand  will  fall  off  completely 
after  April  1st,  strike  or  no  strike. 

Some  of  the  dealers  with  heavy  stocks  are  quite 
anxious  at  the  report  given  out  by  the  I.  C.  C.  that 
they  would  make  definite  announcement  of  freight 
rates  during  the  early  part  of  April.  It  would  seem 
t  eir  anxiety  is  uncalled  for,  as  with  no  coal  being 
produced  they  are  entirely  likely  to  dispose  of  their 
present  stocks  before  any  coal  under  the  new  rates 
could  be  received. 

The  demand  for  sizes  was  pretty  equally  distrib¬ 
uted,  although  most  dealers  were  desirous  of  more 
nut  coal,  but  glad  to  take  almost  any  size.  Many 
of  them  wanted  additional  pea  coal  when  they  found 
the  independents  were  about  out  of  this  size,  although 
one  prominent  individual  shipper  had  a  fair  supply 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  month  under  the  $6.00  price. 

As  the  companies  are  the  only  ones  who  have  any 
storage  pea  coal ,  some  dealers  are  curious  to  know 
what  price  will  be  charged  for  it  after  April  1st, 
and  the  best  guess  is  that  it  will  simply  be  marketed 
at  present  prices,  as  will  also  the  steam  sizes,  and 
t  ie  companies  glad  to  get  the  present  figures,  as 
any  stock  left  on  hand  will  go  out.  at  the  new  low 
prices  which  every  one  expects  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  troubles  to  accomplish. 
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'  Despite  the  strike  threat  there  has  been  a  quite 
noticeable  sagging  down  of  demand  and  prices  in 
the  bituminous  trade.  It  would  seem  that  the  stock¬ 
ing  of  coal  by  the  consumer  has  reached  the  satura¬ 
tion  point  before  the  time  expected  by  the  producer, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  noticeable  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion,  together  with  some  notable  reductions  for  spot 
coal. 

The  heaviest  stocking  has  been  by  those  concerns 
dealing  with  the  old  line  companies  with  strictly 
union  coal,  while  those  concerns  depending  on 
shippers  with  good  non-union  connections  have  been 
slow  to  put  in  capacity  stocks.  However,  some 
anxiety  has  been  created  among  these  concerns  re¬ 
cently  by  the  reports  that  determined  efforts  will  be 
made  by  union  men  to  influence  their  brothers  in 
the  non-union  fields  to  quit  work  with  them.  Despite 
this  factor  there  are  still  numerous  shippers  who  are 
anxious  to  dispose  of  their  coal  production  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis,  but  are  not  very  busy  closing  agreements, 
as  the  consumer  still  persists  in  believing  that  even 
better  prices  will  be  available. 

Reports  from  steel  plants  in  this  vicinity  are  in¬ 
clined  to  have  a  more  favorable  hue,  and  while  many 
of  the  large  ones  are  still  shut  down,  the  rumors 
are  that  they  are  likely  to  re-open  soon,  while  those 
in  operation  report  a  better  volume  of  business. 

Spot  prices  are  about  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.40 
to  $2.65;  Pool  71,  $2.30  to  $2.45;  Pool  9,  $2.25  to 
$2.35;  Pool  10,  $1.90  to  $2.20;  Pool  11,  $1.50  to  $1.- 
90;  Pool  18,  $1.30  to  $1.50. 
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FAIRMONT  MINES  RUSHED 


BUSINESS  OFF  AT  CINCINNATI 


Only  a  Car  Shortage  on  Some  Days  Prevented 
Still  Heavier  Output. 

With  April  1st  near  at  hand,  the  operators  of 
Northern  West  Virginia  are  rushing  coal  to  the 
east.  No  doubt  the  heaviest  daily  movement  in 
more  than  a  year  was  experienced  last  Monday, 
when  1,648  cars  of  coal  was  loaded.  The  loading 
that  day  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
was  894  cars,  which  proved  to  be  the  heaviest  daily 
production  since  January,  1921. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  off  the  Monongah  Division 
on  Monday  totaled  445  carloads,  the  heaviest  for  a 
long  time.  Last  week  the  weekly  railroad  fuel  ag¬ 
gregated  2,008  carloads,  the  largest  week  since  that 
ending  January  15th,  which  was  2,147  cars. 

Whether  there  is  a  strike  or  not,  it  is  self-evident 
that  there  will  be  no  demand  for  coal  for  a  long 
time.  In  Baltimore,  Washington,  Washington  Junc¬ 
tion,  Martinsburg  and  various  terminal  or  yard  points 
along  the  B.  &  O.  between  Fairmont  and  Baltimore 
there  are  thousands  of  cars  under  load  and  uncon¬ 
signed. 

Car  shortage  was  felt  in  the  Fairmont  region  on 
Tuesday  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks.  Cars 
ordered  for  the  day  were  1,016,  of  which  number  only 
879  were  sent  to  the  mines  for  loading. 

Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  last  week  loaded 
8,557  cars  or  427,850  tons  of  coal.  Every  railroad 
showed  a  decided  gain  except  one — the  Charleston 
division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  which  lost  6  cars.  The 
Monongah  division  gained  833  cars ;  Connellsville 
division,  11  cars;  Cumberland  division,  38  cars;  the 
Wyatt-Helen’s  Run  branches,  Western  Maryland,  22 
cars;  Belington  and  Weaver,  Western  Maryland,  6 
cars;  Monongahela,  22  cars;  M.  &  W.,  18  cars  and 
the  M.  &  K.,  4  cars. 

As  a  whole  last  week  showed  a  gain  of  948  cars  or 
52,800  tons  compared  to  the  previous  week. 

Prices  have  not  changed  materially.  One  element 
that  militates  against  a  rise  is  the  fact  that  there 
were  553  dead  loads  on  the  tracks  of  the  Monongah 
division  alone  at  the  close  of  last  week.  Many  firms 
and  railroads  are  using  the  cars  for  storage  purposes. 

It  is  apparent  that  quite  a  little  coal  moving  east 
is  being  sacrificed  because  the  low  prices  prevailing 
in  non-union  fields  force  this  condition. 


T.  F.  Bind  worth,  of  the  Federated  Engineers’  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  of  the  New  York  Coal  Trade 
Club  next  Wednesday.  His  topic  will  be  “The  power 
of  mentality  applied  to  selling.  ’ 


Demand  Recedes  to  Such  a  Low  Point  That 
Mines  Have  to  Curtail. 

The  last  week  has  been  marked  by  extreme  dullness 
in  the  Cincinnati  spot  coal  market.  A  considerable 
volume  of  steam  coal  was  moving,  but  the  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  shipments  was  on  contract  orders. 
The  railroads  called  for  big  cargoes,  and  public  utili¬ 
ties,  which  have  been  preparing  for  a  possible 
emergency,  continued  to  fill  their  reserve  storage. 

Domestic  lump  and  egg  coals  were  in  very  reduced 
demand,  which  had  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  nut 
and  slack  supply  and  somewhat  stiffening  the  price 
of  that  full  variety.  Not  only  was  there  no  accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  call  for  coal  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  a  great  miners’  strike,  generally  speaking,  but  de¬ 
mand  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  that  in  most  of  the 
districts  it  was  found  necessary  to  curtail  operations, 
which  up  to  about  ten  days  ago  had  been  running 
pretty  high. 

Several  of  the  railroads  operating  in  West  Virginia 
report  a  decrease  in  loading  amounting  to  more  than 
25  per  cent,  while  the  Kentucky  districts  were  simi¬ 
larly  affected  but  not  perhaps  to  so  large  an  extent. 
Smokeless  cargoes  to  tidewater  for  the  coastwise 
demands  were  pretty  well  maintained. 

Smokeless  Output  Declines. 

The  smokeless  districts  showed  a  small  diminution 
in  mining  output,  the  falling  off  being  largely  in 
prepared  coals.  New  River  was  working  at  a  50 
or  60  per  cent  gait,  while  Winding  Gulf  and  the 
Pocahontas  territory  loaded  in  excess  of  70  per  cent 
on  account  of  the  larger  market  made  possible  by 
their  lower  cost  of  production.  Comparatively  little 
of  this  coal  was  turned  westward.  The  call  east¬ 
ward  was  fairly  brisk,  but  prices  continued  very  low. 
Smithing  coals  were  in  somewhat  better  demand. 

In  the  high  volatile  districts  of  both  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky  there  was  a  material  slowing 
down  of  production  due  to  reduced  orders.  This 
falling  off  of  business  within  a  week  or  two  of  a 
far-reaching  cessation  of  production  could  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  consuming  concerns  had 
accumulated  reserves  which  they  felt  placed  them  be¬ 
yond  danger  of  famine,  considering  the  assured  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  enlarged  non-union  area  of  production. 

They  were  not  disturbed  apparently  by  the  threat 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  get  the  non-union 
men  to  quit,  though  that  threat  was  accompanied,  as 
Cincinnati  operators  know,  by  the  activity  of  union 
emissaries  in  the  non-union  districts,  or  that,  in  places, 
the  work  of  these  emissaries  became  so  threatening 
that  selling  agents  were  wired  either  to  take  no 
orders  for  delivery  after  April  1st  or  to  make  such 
orders  contingent,  pending  further  information  and 
instructions.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
producers  of  one  or  two  “open-shop”  districts  of 
Kentucky  are  genuinely  alarmed. 

Prices  Show  No  Improvement. 

Prices  in  the  smokeless  districts  are  no  better. 
Lump  and  egg  coals  are  selling  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.25, 
while  mine-run  continues  between  $1.60  and  $1.75,  and 
nut  and  slack  between  $1.25  and  $1.50. 

In  splint  coals  domestic  sizes  are  down  to  $2  and 
$2.25,  with  $2.75  for  the  best  four-inch  block.  Mine- 
run  is  pretty  weak,  with  quotations  ranging  between 
$1.35  and  $1.60,  while  nut  and  slack  has  stiffened  up 
to  $1.25  and  $1.40,  with  a  few  sales  as  high  as  $1.50. 
Demand  is  not  robust  or  insistent. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  coming  strike  on  coal 
prices  is  a  common  subject  of  discussion  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  coal  circles.  Few  are  looking  for  any  early  ad¬ 
vance  in  selling  rates,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
much  depends  on  the  length  and  stubbornness  of  the 
labor  tie-up. 

A  prominent  operator  expressed  the  belief  that  if 
the  strike  lasted  for  three  or  four  months,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  the  virtual  exhaustion  of  present  re¬ 
serve  stocks,  the  industry  would  probably  witness  a 
new  lease  of  life  and  prices  would  permit  at  least  a 
fair  profit,  though  there  would  be  no  probability  of 
a  runaway  market  in  any  event.  Others  believe  that 
recovery  will  be  a  matter  of  many  months  and  must 
wait  on  general  industrial  restoration,  which  they 
say  is  bound  to  be  slow. 


The  present  situation  has  induced  a  good  deal  of 
steam  coal  contracting  in  this  market.  Some  mine- 
run  splint  contracts  at  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  have  been 
made.  The  L.  &  N.  Railroad,  which  called  for  bids 
a  few  weeks  ago,  has  just  made  its  annual  allotment 
of  tonnage.  The  price  is  said  to  range  around  $1.75. 

Domestic  sales  in  Cincinnati  are  light  as  the 
weather  is  mild,  though  people  with  money  are  being 
tempted  to  buy  for  next  winter.  A  few  retailers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  two  big  companies  last  week  in 
reducing  domestic  rates,  but  most  of  them  took  the 
ground  that  the  opportunity  for  sales  were  few  at 
this  time  and  declined  to  change  their  schedules. 
All  of  them,  however,  are  expecting  lower  rates  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  as  the  result  of  reduced  mine  costs 
and  freight  charges. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BUFFALO 


Bituminous  Quiet,  with  Only  a  Slight  Flurry 
Noted  in  Anthracite. 

The  coal  trade  is  as  dull  as  for  several  weeks 
past,  with  consumers  manifesting  little  interest  in 
the  fact  that  a  big  strike  of  long  duration  seems 
probable.  In  the  soft  coal  trade  the  shippers  have 
found  it  of  little  avail  to  attempt  to  force  business, 
while  in  the  hard  coal  branch  dealers  feel  that 
lower  prices  are  coming  and  that  their  customers 
will  be  wise  to  buy  only  for  their  immediate 
requirements. 

Some  eleventh-hour  rumors  are  afloat  this  week 
that  the  non-union  miners  are  likely  to  go  out 
in  large  numbers,  but  such  operators  as  have 
lately  been  looking  for  business  in  this  market 
have  insisted  that  they  will  be  able  to  keep  run¬ 
ning  and  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  coal  as 
needed.  They  expect  their  own  men  to  continue 
work  and  to  have  a  good  many  applications  from 
union  miners  who  are  not  desirous  of  being  out 
of  work  for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  has  been  the  rule  at  non-union  mines  in  the 
past,  in  some  districts  at  least,  to  find  many  appli¬ 
cants  from  adjacent  union  fields,  and  with  em¬ 
ployment  as  hard  to  find  as  it  is  today  the  present 
is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Soft  Coal  Users  Unconcerned. 

There  has  not  been  any  disappointment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  soft  coal  men  this  week  over  the  lack 
of  concern  felt  by  consumers  in  the  face  of  a 
strike  only  a  few  days  off,  as  all  signs  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  apathy  would  continue.  But  the 
salesmen,  who  have  had  little  to  do  lately,  cannot 
help  but  contrast  the  present  quiet  with  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  previous  pre-strike  periods,  when  con¬ 
sumers  were  all  desirous  of  getting  as  much 
coal  as  possible  and  the  salesmen  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  in  frequent  touch  with  their  offices 
to  learn  how  much  coal  could  be  offered.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  as  clamorous  again,  though  some 
think  it  may  happen  this  fall. 

Bituminous  prices  are  uncertain,  and  show  little 
indication  of  any  early  shortage  of  supply.  Ship¬ 
pers  quote  $2.60  for  Youghiogheny  gas  lump,  $2.35 
for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.10  for 
Allegheny  Valley  and  other  mine-run,  and  $1.60  to 
$1.80  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley 
and  $2.51  to  other  coals  for  freight. 

Dealers’  stocks  are  ample  in  most  cases  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  but  few  calls  are  be¬ 
ing  made  upon  the  anthracite  shipping  companies. 
Some  of  the  latter  were  obliged  to  turn  down 
orders  last  week  from  some  of  their  good  cus¬ 
tomers  who  at  the  last  minute  were  desirous  of 
placing  business.  Some  of  these  same  dealers  had 
been  unwilling  to  take  on  more  coal  when  they 
had  the  chance  and  were  urged  to  do  so  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  But  for  the  most  part  the  trade 
is  well  supplied. 


i 

■ 


The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  May  18th,  19th  and  20th. 
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BOSTON  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 


Bituminous  Prices  Fail  to  Harden,  but 
Anthracite  Is  Stronger. 

Coal  has  come  forward  in  liberal  quantities  from 
the  West  Virginia  fields  the  past  week,  due  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  a  realization  by  both  shippers  and  consumers 
that  there  may  very  easily  be  a  tightening  in  prices 
and  a  curtailing  of  shipments  to  this  section  after 
April  1.  Everything  that  has  occurred  up  to  the 
present  moment  makes  it  appear  certain  that  union 
miners  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions 
will  drop  their  tools  on  Friday  for  a  prolonged  sus¬ 
pension  of  work.  For  this  reason,  coal  buyers  here 
aie  inclined  to  take  coal  quite  readily,  even  though 
a  glance  at  their  stocks  would  reveal  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition  of  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  new  buying  has  not  been  at  all  urgent, 
though  there  are  a  number  of  small  consumers  who, 
because  of  lack  of  storage  facilities,  are  more  inclined 
to  be  anxious  over  the  next  few  weeks,  and  who  are 
hoping  for  some  semblance  of  regularity  in  shipments 
to  New  England  that  will  take  care  of  their  week-to- 
week  needs.  Of  course,  business  in  general  has  not 
picked  up  to  an  extent  that  would  create  a  strong 
market  for  bituminous,  such  as  would  be  expected  in 
the  face  of  a  serious  coal  strike,  and,  too,  the  strike 
of  the  textile  operatives  in  the  various  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  cotton  factories  is 
another  factor  in  the  slackening  demand  for  soft  coal. 

The  spot  market  has  not  materially  changed  since 
the  last  writing,  standard  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
being  quoted  quite  generally  at  $6.25  per  gross  ton 
cars  Boston,  though  sales  at  $6.15  have  been  recorded 
in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  the  higher  figure 
going  for  small  orders  of  one  and  two  cars  and  the 
latter  for  tonnage  of  larger  proportion  and  where  the 
shipper  wanted  to  get  rid  of  tail-end  cargo. 

That  such  low  prices  as  $6.15  should  be  prevalent 
up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  biggest  coal  strike  ever 
threatened  has  been  a  source  of  wonderment  to  many 
not  intimately  versed  in  the  factors  governing  the  coal 
trade.  Of  course  the  fact  that  the  big  industries 
and  public  utilities,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  have 
supplies  on  hand  that  will  last  them  from  two  to  three 
months,  and  the  rather  stagnant  state  of  business, 
helps  to  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly.  But  there 
is  probably  another  factor,  an  intangible  one,  and  that 
is  the  belief  that  the  strike  will  not  last  much  more 
than  30  or  45  days. 

Contracting  Backward. 

Contracting  is  still  rather  a  minus  factor,  though 
certain  tentative  agreements  are  in  the  making  and 
it  is  understood  that  a  price  of  $6.25  gross  tons 
cars  Boston  has  been  advanced  in  a  number  of  cases. 
The  300,000  tons  of  coal  which  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  asked  for  bids  on  resulted  in 
bids  ranging  from  $5.39  to  $5.80  gross  ton  alongside 
at  South  Boston,  the  former  figure  being  for  Fair¬ 
mont  coal'  which  is  generally  priced  at  around  50 
cents  a  ton  less  than  navy  standard  West  Virginia 
coal. 

This  would  indicate  that  contracts  for  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Pocahontas  coal  for  the  coming  year  would 
not  be  on  a  lower  basis  than  the  spot  prices  now  pre¬ 
vailing.  There  is  no  general  agreement  among  ship¬ 
pers  just  what  prices  will  eventually  predominate 
for  the  best  Southern  coal  the  coming  year,  some 
thinking  that  the  present  figure  of  $6.25  on  cars 
Boston  will  prevail,  while  others  believe  that  a  price 
near  $6  is  closer  to  the  bounds  of  probability. 

Water  freight  rates  have  eased  off  again,  with 
large  boats  offered  at  $1.10  and  smaller  ones  $1.15 
to  $1.25. 

The  all-rail  market  presents  the  same  outward  list¬ 
lessness,  with  little  new  tonnage  moving  and  with 
prices  inclined  to  sag  off.  Prices  for  the  best  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  still  lingers  around  the  $2.75  to 
$3  net  ton  mine  mark,  though  good  coal  is  offered 
for  $2.50,  with  some  very  good  quality,  equal  or 
better  than  Pool  10,  offering  at  $2.25.  It  is  expected 
that  for  the  coming  year  there  will  be  no  trouble  after 
the  strike  to  contract  for  excellent  all-rail  coal  at 
$2  net  ton  mines. 

Independent  Anthracite  Prices  Advance. 

Anthracite  has  strengthened  very  materially  in  the 
past  10  days,  independent  houses  reporting  that  they 


are  oversold  and,  of  course,  unable  to  guarantee  de¬ 
livery  beyond  April  1.  Certain  of  the  independents 
who  were  longer  headed  than  the  majority  of  their 
brethren  did  not  sell  all  of  the  coal  they  had  on  hand, 
and  consequently  the  past  few  days '  were  able  to 
guarantee  delivery  and  get  better  prices. 

Dealers  have  developed  a  stronger  interest  as  April 
1st  draws  nearer  and  shippers  of  spot  coal  have  had 
no  difficulty  of  disposing  of  their  stocks.  There  is 
no  nut  to  be  had  and  orders  taken  for  it,  subject  to 
contingencies,  bear  prices  ranging  from  $8.35  to 
$8.50;  pea  is  also  a  minus  quantity,  and  is  quoted 
$5.75  to  $6;  there  is  a  little  stove  available  at  from 
$8.25  to  $8.50,  and  egg  has  hardened  to  $7.90  to  $8.25. 

Retailers  state  they  are  having  a  fair  business, 
though  the  warm  weather  of  late  has  quenched  any 
particularly  strong  desire  for  hard  coal  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer.  Retailers’  stocks  are  about  as  large 
as  they  were  a  month  ago,  receipts  having  about  kept 
pace  with  local  deliveries. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKET 

Buyers  Show  Little  Interest  in  Coal  as  Mines 
Prepare  to  Close. 

Aside  from  slight  activity  displayed  by  consumers 
during  the  last  10  days,  the  impending  coal  strike 
has  had  little  effect  upon  the  coal  trade  in  general 
throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  15  to  20  cents  a  ton  in  a  few  instances  and 
producers  have  admitted  a  slightly  stronger  demand 
along  certain  lines,  but  taken  as  a  whole  there  has 
been  nothing  to  indicate  any  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  or  fear  of  a  coal  famine  due  to  a 
protracted  strike. 

Producers  have  prepared  for  the  strike  and  show 
no  signs  of  uneasiness  regarding  it.  In  fact,  most 
of  them  appear  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  welcome 
anything  that  may  solve  the  wage  question.  Oper¬ 
ators  in  this  district  prefer  to  deal  with  the  miners 
independently  of  organizations,  and  by  their  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  last  few  weeks  have  shown  a  willingness, 
if  possible,  to  adopt  a  non-union  scale. 

Anything  to  get  back  to  normalcy  and  do  business 
upon  a  sound  and  profitable  basis  for  all,  seems  to  be 
the  general  trend  of  their  desires.  That  a  strike 
may  bring  about  such  a  condition  appears  to  be  the 
hope  of  those  operators  who  admit  that  they  are 
powerless  to  prevent  a  walkout  and  just  as  power¬ 
less  to  transact  business  on  a  high  wage  scale 

Coke  Market  Stronger. 

While  the  coal  trade  lagged,  coke  producers  re¬ 
joiced  in  a  gradual  increase  not  only  in  demand  but 
also  in  price,  with  a  jump  of  about  50  cents  a  ton 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  following  a  gen¬ 
eral  strengthening  of  the  market  during  as  many 
months.  This  is  attributed  to  increased  activity  in 
iron  and  steel.  Producers  and  dealers  of  both  coke 
and  coal  have  found  the  increased  demand  and  prices 
for  coke  a  pleasing  though  insufficient  offset  to  the 
slump  in  coal. 

Fear  of  a  coal  famine  due  to  the  proposed  strike 
is  not  felt  in  this  district.  The  demand  for  coal  as 
a  domestic  fuel  has  passed  with  winter.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  said  to  have  on  hand  surplus  stock  enough 
to  last  them  from  60  to  90  days,  and  the  other  public 
service  corporations  are  stocked  up  with  enough 
coal  to  keep  them  going  for  a  much  longer  period,  it 
is  said,  some  of  them  having  enough  to  run  them  for 
five  months. 

d  his  situation  has  done  much  to  avert  any  feeling 
of  uneasiness.  Though  the  producers  have  little  or 
no  stock  on  hand  to  meet  such  an  emergency,  they 
say  most  consumers  are  well  stocked  and  that  those 
who  may  not  be  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

Operators  expressed  considerable  interest  in  the 
Altoona  meeting  of  'Central  Pennsylvania  producers, 
and  some  of  them  admitted  that  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  operators  of  this  district  favoring  a  wage 
scale  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Kanawha  district 
of  West  Virginia,  which  was  not  unlike  the  old  scale 
of  1917  and  represented  a  reduction  of  30  to  35  per 
cent  from  the  present  wage  scale. 

Furnace  coke  today  was  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.50 
for  furnace  coke  and  $4.50  to  $5.00  for  foundry  coke. 

Non-union  mines  are  quoting  Sewickley  steam  coal 
at  $1.75  to  $2.00. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 


Movement  from  Docks  Moderately  Stimulate 
by  Strike  Preparations. 

There  is  no  special  apprehension  felt  over  th 
arrival  of  April  1st  and  the  suspension  of  coal  mir 
ing  in  the  unionized  fields.  It  has  been  general! 
accepted  as  bound  to  occur,  but  as  the  NorthVeJ 
has  ample  coal,  both  hard  and  soft,  for  all  possibl 
needs  for  some  months  to  come.  The  only  causi 
of  alarm  is  if  the  resumption  does  not  allow  th 
docks  to  be  restocked  by  next  fall,  but  fall  is 
long  time  off  and  no  one  seems  to  give  muct 
heed  to  that  contingency. 

There  appears  to  be  about  a  third  of  a  winter’1! 
supply  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  on  the  dock;! 
to  be  carried  over  into  the  new  season.  This  will 
meet  all  requirements  for  many  weeks  to  comei 
regardless  of  how  heavy  the  call  might  be.  Ancj 
since  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  excep 
tional  need,  the  needs  of  the  spring  and  earh 
summer  are  provided  for. 

Hence  a  suspension  of  60  to  90  days  will  have 
no  great  bearing  on  the  situation  in  the  North¬ 
west,  but  beyond  that  it  would  become  serious 
So  long  as  the  non-union  fields  produce  soft  coal 
up  to  their  capacity,  it  will  serve  to  avert  any 
tendency  to  look  to  the  dock  stores  of  the  North¬ 
west  for  helping  out  needs  in  other  sections. 

So  for  the  present  the  Northwest  views  the  coal 
strike  as  a  thing  apart— nothing  that  need  give  it! 
any  serious  present  concern.  And  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  worry  about  future  needs  when 
that  future  has  become  the  present.  In  fact,  to  a 
degree,  the  strike  is  welcomed  as  being  probably 
the  only  method  whereby  there  can  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  mining  costs.  For  it  is  felt  that  the  usual 
outcome  of  arbitration  is  a  compromise  wherein 
some  concession  is  made  to  each  side. 

Hope  Strike  Will  Lower  Prices. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  chances  would  be 
sadly  against  any  real  reduction  in  coal  prices,  and 
because  of  the  freight  costs  to  the  Northwest, 
the  retail  prices  here  make  coal  cost  a  figure  that 
is.  very  high.  Dealers  cannot  see  where  they  can 
yield  any  further  in  their  margins,  and  unless  the 
coal  costs  less  through  lower  production  or  lower 
freight  charges,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  lower  retail 
cost. 

There  has  been  a  reasonable  amount  of  coal 
moving  to  the  interior  during  the  past  month. 
Some  of  it  has  been  undoubtedly  due  to  the  desire 
to  have  something  on  hand  before  the  strike  starts. 
But  March  has  been  a  colder  month  than  a  year 
ago.  It  followed  a  colder  month  than  a  year  ago, 
which  also  added  to  the  current  needs. 

There  is  no  real  need  for  stocking  up  beyond 
current  needs,  unless  it  be  to  avoid  any  temporary 
advance  in  prices  which  might  be  made  as  a  result 
of  the  strike.  Whether  this  is  likely  to  lollow  is 
uncertain,  though  members  of  the  trade  seem  to 
think  that  it  would  take  a  pretty  active  run  of 
business  to  cause  much  of  an  advance  in  coal  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  does  not  seem  at  all 
likely.  Railroads  and  public  service  corporations 
are  understood  to  have  been  forehanded  and  to 
have  stocked  to  a  fairly  good  extent.  Unless 
there  is  a  further  interruption  in  the  way  of  a  rail 
strike,  which  might  prevent  the  movement  of  coal 
rom  the  docks,  all  needs  can  be  easily  supplied 
for  some  time  to  come. 


A  Growing  Retail  Concern. 

The  Coast  Coal  Co.  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  have 
engaged  Louis  Levine  as  their  general  manager,  who 
is  well  known  to  the  coal  trade  of  New  York. 

They  have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  sale  of  re¬ 
tail  and.  wholesale  coal  and  occupy  a  two-acre  plot 
with  their  own  trestle  at  Long  Branch.  They  have 
added  to  their,  present  business  a  complete  line  of 
building  materials  and  are  doing  a  healthy  business 
in  this  line.  They  hope  to  make  this  one  of  the 
leading  coal  and  building  material  yards  on  the  Tersey 
coast. 
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trike  Does  not  Cause  Any  Excitement 
Screenings  in  Good  Demand. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  strike  was  only 
few  days  away,  the  Chicago  market  showed  less 
Activity  during  the  past  week.  Apparently  all  who 
re  excited  about  the  strike  have  already  made  pro¬ 
tons  for  their  coal  supplies  and  their  stocks  on 
,and  or  to  be  delivered  from  the  mines  soon,  are 
ufficient,  in  their  estimation,  to  hold  them  over  a 
noderate  “strike  period.” 

Illinois  mines  continued  to  operate  on  a  basis  of 
;0  per  cent  of  full  time,  taking  the  state  as  a  whole, 
fhe  demand  for  coal  from  the  large  industrial  buyers 
ind  the  public  utilities  was  only  moderate  during  the 
ast  week  or  ten  days.  Some  coal  is  moving  to  the 
ndustrials  from  the  open  market,  but  contracts  are 
lot  being  increased  or  new  committments  made. 

The  last  cold  wave  of  the  winter  did  not  result  in 
any  increased  demand  from  the  domestic  retailers  and 
householders,  although  there  was  an  occasional  re¬ 
tailer  who  ordered  fresh  supplies  for  fear  he  would 
get  caught  short.  From  this  time  on,  the  weather, 
which  has  been  an  important  factor  during  the  past 
dull  months  in  the  coal  trade,  will  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  factor  in  the  local  trade,  at  least  not  until 
the  fall. 

Non-Union  Coal  Not  Pressing. 

At  the  present  time  the  non-union  operators  are  not 
pressing  the  trade  for  orders,  and  are  sharing  the 
general  sluggishness  of  the  Chicago  market.  Most  of 
them  feel  that  the  strike  period  will  offer  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  sale  of  non-union  mined  coal, 
while  others  operating  on  the  same  basis  look  for  no 
immediate  improvement  in  the  demand.  The  non¬ 
union  operators  realize  that  the  summer  months  are 
coming  on  and  that  unless  the  strike  is  a  long  drawn 
out  affair,  there  will  be  no  big  demands  on  their 
mines  to  supply  coal. 

By-product  coke  ovens  in  this  section  are  accumu¬ 
lating  large  supplies  of  domestic  coke,  and  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  looked  upon  as  an  anticipation  of  business 
and  industrial  revival  in  the  near  future.  That  trade 
in  general  is  on  the  upturn,  we  have  every  indication. 
Factories  are  slowly  but  surely  regaining  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
is  a  barometer  of  better  conditions. 

The  retail  prices  of  coal  and  coke  were  slightly 
reduced  in  Chicago  a  week  ago.  Declines  of  25 
cents  to  $1  were  noted  for  practically  all  grades  of 
coal,  and  coke  prices  were  off  $2  a  ton  from  the 
February  price  list.  Anthracite  coals  did  not  suffer 
the  declines  shown  in  the  other  grades,  but  were 
slightly  lower. 

The  smokeless  market,  which  was  so  brisk  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  month,  and  even  a  week  ago,  is  now  very 
quiet  with  the  demand  far  under  the  offerings.  Heavy 
shipments  have  been  received  and  the  wholesalers 
instructed  to  “get  what  they  can”  in  many  instances. 


Screenings  Prices  Advance. 

The  one  exception  to  the  dullness  of  the  Chicago 
coal  market  for  the  past  week,  was  the  market,  for 
screenings.  There  was  some  activity  In  screenings, 
and  the  available  offerings  were  not  excessive.  The 
slow  demand  for  prepared  sizes  has  made  the  screen¬ 
ing  a  scarce  article,  because  many  of  the  producers 
refuse  to  turn  out  prepared  sizes  at  a  loss  merely  to 
fill  orders  for  screenings. 

The  prices  on  screenings  have  advanced  slightly 
and  southern  Illinois  screenings  are  now  bringing 
to  $2.20,  where  a  week  ago  $2  was  the  outside  figure. 

Stop  shipment  orders  are  being  received  by  the 
wholesalers  from  the  retailers  on  contracts  for  an¬ 
thracite.  There  is  a  decidedly  quiet  market  for  this 
coal  at  the  present  time. 

The  forthcoming  strike  is  viewed  with  no  .  great 
concern  by  members  of  the  local  trade.  It  is  e 
firm  belief  that  the  operators  will  come  out  of.  t 
controversy  the  victors,  and  they  believe  the  miners 
have  struck  at  the  most  opportune  time  from  the 
operators’  point  of  view.  They  a-e  anx'ous^  to  see 
the  settlement  on  lower  wages  whic  iey 
coming. 


O.  D.  Tisdale,  coal  merchant  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
was  in  the  city  last  week  on  business. 

C.  J.  Porter,  DeLand,  Ill.,  a  grain  and  coal  dealer, 
was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days  a  week  ago. 

H.  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co., 
left  Chicago  last  week  for  a  short  vacation. 

Thomas  Moses,  general  manager  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Co.,  Westville,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

The  Field  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  of  Chicago  was 
dissolved  last  week  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

W.  W.  Woodruff  of  the  Woodruff  Coal  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  attending  to  business 
matters. 

W.  C.  McGuire,  retail  coal  and  grain  dealer,  was 
in  Chicago  recently  and  stopped  at  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Hotel. 

F.  Johnson,  retail  coal  man  from  Cornell,  Ill.,  was 
among  the  visiting  coal  men  on  the  Chicago  market 
last  week. 

George  Kisker,  sales  manager  of  the  Peerless  Fuel 
Co.  of  Cincinnati,  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Chicago 
market  recently. 

W.  J.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Monmouth  Coal 
Co.  of  Monmouth,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  the  latter 
part  of  last  week. 

D.  A.  Peterson  of  Warsaw,  Ind.,  a  retail  coal  man, 
came  to  Chicago  last  week  on  a  combined  business 
and  pleasure  trip. 

J.  H.  O’Melia,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Wis.,  spent  some  time  with  friends  in  the 
Chicago  coal  market  last  week. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Hillsboro  Coal  Co. 
and  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  on  association  matters. 

Abe  Mitchell,  treasurer  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  Bedford  building,  returned  to  Chicago 
this  week  from  West  Virginia,  where  he  had  been  on 
business. 

H.  Kirchman,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
was  in  Chicago  last  week  to  attend  the  lumber  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.  wishes  to  announce  that  the  Cincinnati  office  is 
now  located  in  new  quarters,  suite  800,  in  the  Dixie 
Terminal  building. 

J.  T.  McLaughlin,  connected  with  the  Illinois  Coal 
Trade  Bureau,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  conferring 
with  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Association. 

The  Republic  C.  &  C.  Co.  announced  last  week 
that  W.  A.  Gissinger,  formerly  with  D.  E.  McMillan 
&  Bro.,  is  now  connected  with  their  sales  force,  and 
will  travel  from  the  Chicago  office. 

The  Nason  Coal  Co.  interests  are  said  to  have 
purchased  40  acres  of  coal  land  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill., 
from  the  private  owner,  A.  C.  Johnson.  Plans  for 
a  new  mine  on  the  land  will  be  pushed. 

The  Holly  Stover  Special,  which  has  been  carrying 
a  large  party  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  from  the 
Middte  West  around  the  mining  districts  and  points 
of  interest  in  the  East,  has  returned  to  Chicago. 
“W.  A.  Grissinger,  formerly  with  D.  E.  McMillan 
&  Bro.,  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of  the  Re¬ 
public  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  He  will  work  out  of  the 
main  office  of  the  company  in  the  Steger  building, 
Chicago. 

Secretary  of  Labor  J.  J.  Davis,  who  was  in  Chicago 
last  week,  on  his  way  to  a  convention  at  Mooseheart, 
commented  on  the  coal  strike  situation  and  stated 
that  the  federal  officials  had  already  abandoned  hope 
of  averting  the  coal  strike. 

The  D.  C.  Shoemaker  Coal  Co.,  after  working  16 
days  straight,  breaking  their  previous  records  for 
running  time  at  their  mines,  was  forced  to  suspend 
operations  recently  for  lack  of  cars.  Offices  of  the 
company  are  located  in  the  McCormick  building. 

An  article  entitled  “The  Public  and  the  Labor 
Union,”  recently  published  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold, 


secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators 
Association,  caused  considerable  favorable  comment 
among  the  local  coal  men,  following  its  appearance  in 
a  local  newspaper. 

Daniel  Wherley,  superintendent  of  the  Francis  S. 
Peabody  mines  in  southern  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Wher¬ 
ley,  were  in  Chicago  last  week  to  take  back  a  son 
whom  they  recently  adopted.  The  boy  is  to  be  given 
a  home  in  the  Wherley  household  and  will  be  called 
Daniel  Jack  Wherley,  Jr. 

Geo.  W.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  McCormick  building,  Chicago,  addressed  the 
Optimists  Club  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  last  week  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  miners’  wages.  He  was  advocating  the  oper¬ 
ators’  legal  right  to  deal  with  the  mine  workers  with¬ 
out  government  interference,  but  he  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Illinois  operators  were  not  seeking  "open 
shop”  for  the  mines. 

Suit  has  been  filed  by  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Ass’n  in  the  Superior  Court  against  two  local 
labor  unions.  The  unions  involved  are  the  Chauf¬ 
feurs’  and  Helpers’  Local  No.  704  and  the  General 
Teamsters’  Union.  It  was  claimed  by  the  association 
that  the  union  men  have  been  restraining  members 
of  the  coal  association  from  selling  coal  to  non¬ 
union  dealers  and  peddlers. 

The  Beall  Thomas  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois  last  week. 
The  company,  which  has  secured  a  location  on  the 
Illinois  Central  tracks,  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago, 
will  do  a  general  coal  business,  as  well  as  dealing  in 
various  metals  and  ores.  The  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  placed  at  $20,000  and  the  incorporators  are 
N.  K.  Beall,  A.  C.  Thomas  and  R.  M.  Beall. 

The  Zeigler  mine  of  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co. 
broke  their  own  record  for  tonnage  hoisted  from  the 
mines  in  one  day,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  The 
tonnage  was  7,283  compared  with  their  previous 
record  of  7,214  tons  made  on  March  9th  of  this  year. 
They  did  not  hold  the  record  long,  for  the  Orient 
mine  of  the  C.  W.  &  F.  Coal  Co.  on  Friday  of  last 
week  raised  the  record  by  almost  1,000  tons. 

The  Orient  Mine  No.  1,  located  at  Orient,  Ill.,  and 
owned  by  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal 
Co.,  broke  the  world’s  record  for  tonnage  hoisted  in 
one  day  on  Friday  of  last  week.  A  total  of  8,210 
tons  were  hoisted  from  the  mine,  which  means  the 
loading  of  approximately  180  cars.  The  previous 
one  day  record  was  held  by  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal 
Co.’s  Zeigler  mine,  with  a  total  of  7,282  tons. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Masonic  Temple  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  the  nominating  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  announced  their  selec¬ 
tions  for  directors  of  the  association.  The  election 
of  officers  and  directors  will  be  held  at  their  annual 
meeting  on  April  11th.  Those  nominated  for  directors 
are:  Loop  District,  M.  E.  Keig;  North  Side,  J.  A. 
Peterson;  West  Side,  Paul  Dryzmalske ;  North 
Suburban,  J.  D.  Mercer;  Northwest  Suburban,  C.  C. 
Collins;  Southwest  Suburban,  J.  J.  Novak;  South 
Side,  C.  E.  Reading;  South  Chicago,  Paul  Snyder. 
The  by-laws  provide  that  the  members  can  have  as 
many  “tickets”  as  they  desire,  so  it  is  expected  that 
other  nominations  will  be  made  from  the  floor  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Following  an  investigation  of  coal  mine  costs  in 
Illinois,  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  issued 
a  statement  last  week  saying  that  the  coal  miners  are 
prone  to  lay  off  work  when  work  is  available.  A 
special  committee  found  that  every  dollar  received 
for  bituminous  coal  is  paid  out  in  approximately  the 
following  proportions :  For  all  classes  of  labor  at 
the  mines,  67.8  per  cent;  for  supplies,  12.6  per  cent; 
for  operating  expenses  including  royalties,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  taxes,  insurance  and  depletion,  10.8  per  cent, 
and  for  general  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of  officers 
and  office  help,  legal  expenses  and  selling  expense, 
8.8  per  cent.  Their  conclusion  was  that  labor  at  the 
mines  is  paid  greatly  in  excess  of  wages  paid  in 
manufacturing  plants. 


Effective  April  1st,  the  business  and  organization 
of  C.  S.  Oakley,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  that  of  the  Powell  Coal  Co.,  with 
Mr.  Oakley  as  general  sales  agent  of  the  wholesale 
department. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


INTERVENTION  NOT  WANTED 


Bituminous  Operators  W ant  to  Handle  Labor 
Troubles  Their  Own  Way. 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  a  citizen  of 
West  Virginia  icho  is  not  a  mine  ozmer  but  is  never¬ 
theless  a  staunch  upholder  of  their  position .] 

Now  that  the  great  strike  of  the  miners  is  staged 
for  April  1st,  it  is  timely  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  unnecessary  and  harmful  effects  of  Governmental 
interference  with  the  disputed  matters  that  are  made 
the  basis  of  such  strike.  The  coal  operators  only 
want  to  be  let  alone  to  settle  and  adjust  affairs 
for  the  benefit  of  their  business  and  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  miners  employed  by  them. 

The  hope  of  union  leaders  is  in  Governmental  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  operators  and  their  coercion  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  miners’ 
unions.  Without  such  action  they  know  the  strike 
is  lost  before  it  is  begun.  Hence  the  activity  of  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  aids  in  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  even  the  President  to  take  their  side  of 
the  controversy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Davis  has  so  far  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  that  side  of  the  dispute  that  he  con¬ 
demns  the  operators  because  they  have  not  met,  and 
still  decline  to  meet,  the  representatives  of  the 
Unions  in  conference  to  fix  a  scale  and  adjust  other 
questions  in  dispute. 

Why  Confer? 

Why  should  the  operators  engage  in  a  conference? 
The  represcentatives  of  the  miners  solemnly  declared 
in  their  Indianapolis  meeting  that  they  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  accept  any  reduction  in  wages  nor  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  rules ;  that  six  hours  a  day  should  be  a 
day’s  work  and  five  days  should  constitute  a  week’s 
work ;  they  further  declared  that  unless  the  operators 
agreed  to  this  declaration,  in  its  entirety,  they  would 
call  a  nation-wide  strike  on  April  1st.  They  then 
immediately  issued  a  referendum  to  call  such  strike 
without  awaiting  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  The  operators  knew  then,  as  they  know 
now,  that  such  concession  as  this  is  impossible. 

No  bodj''  of  men,  actuated  by  sane  and  honest  pur¬ 
poses,  could  under  existing  conditions  demand  that 
the  highest  wages  ever  paid  to  the  mining  classes 
should  be  continued  when  the  business  has  been  shot 
to  pieces  and  coal  producers  have  neither  markets 
nor  prices  to  enable  them  to  take  on  the  additional 
expenses  that  this  action  would  involve,  or  even  pay 
the  wages  fixed  by  the  last  agreed  scale.  The  coal 
business  cannot  stand  it  and  the  public  cannot  stand 
it ;  so  with  this  irrevocable  ultimatum  of  the  miners 
staring  them  in  the  face,  for  what  purpose  would 
the  operators  join  a  conference  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Union? 

Time  to  Fight  It  Out. 

The  unions  have  announced  that  they  are  to  have 
all  they  ask,  preposterous  and  hopeless  as  such  de¬ 
mands  are,  or  they  will  “strike.”  The  operators  are 
forced  to  accept  the  challenge  with  the  assurance 
that  the  general  public,  honest  newspapers  and  the 
powers  of  Government  are  aligned  in  their  favor. 

It  has  come  to  a  time  when  the  men  who  have  their 
money,  their  credit  and  their  enterprise  in  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  legitimate  business  must  either  control  that 
business  or  turn  it  over  to  a  socialistic  element  which 
makes  no  secret  that  it  intends  to  manage  that  busi¬ 
ness  or  destroy  it. 

In  such  controversy  there  will  be  no  division  of 
sentiment  among  intelligent  and  disinterested  men 
anywhere,  because  the  claims  and  demands  of  the 
miners  are  so  unreasonable,  intolerable  and  menacing 
as  to  forfeit  even  decent  consideration.  There  will 
be  but  little  patience  in  the  public  mind  for  an  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  now  and  has  been  for  months  a  standing 
menace  against  the  resumption  of  business  and  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  industrial  strife  on  fair  terms  to  both 
sides  of  the  dispute. 

Lawless  Methods  in  West  Virginia. 

Those  who  have  been  closely  acquainted  with  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  union  leaders,  either  by 
connection  with  the  mining  industry  or  as  residents 
in  the  mining  section,  have  wondered  at  the  apparent 
inclination  of  men  high  in  authority  to  give  encour¬ 


agement  to  the  revolutionary  and  lawless  methods 
by  which  the  union  agitators  and  organizers  have 
sought  to  intimidate  and  coerce  the  operators  to 
yield  their  right  to  own  and  control  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  even  where  the  surrender  of  such  rights  would 
result  in  the  confiscation  of  all  their  profits  or  the 
destruction  of  their  properties. 

The  writer  is  not  interested  in  a  pecuniary  way  in 
the  coal  mines  in  West  Virginia  but  he  has  lived 
in  the  coal  producing  sections  of  the  State,  and  knows 
something  of  the  arbitrary  and  lawless  methods 
adopted  by  the  union  leaders  to  enforce  their  schemes 
against  the  operators  and  non-union  laboring  men 
who  deny  their  supreme  control  over  the  mining 
industry  of  West  Virginia. 

In  furtherance  of  the  schemes  to  bring  the 
operators  and  the  people  of  West  Virginia  into  dis¬ 
repute,  to  gain  public  sympathy  and  favorable^action 
for  the  miners  by  Governmental  agencies,  West 
Virginia  has  been  maligned,  her  good  citizenship  as¬ 
sailed  and  her  officials  and  laws  denounced  by  men¬ 
dacious  labor  leaders  and  equally  mendacious  metro¬ 
politan  journals  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

It  is  depicted  as  a  State  of  lawlessness,  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  crime,  where  life  and  property  is  at  all 
times  unsafe,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  where,  outside  of  the  mining 
regions  alone,  greater  security  is  offered  to  citizen¬ 
ship  and  property  than  in  West  Virginia.  Her 
people  are  in  the  main  educated  and  cultured,  her 
churches  and  schools  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
most  advanced  States,  her  cities  and  communities 
are  progressive  along  every  business  and  social  line, 
and  the  only  actions  that  mar  her  reputation  are  the 
things  that  have  been  done  to  compel  the  union¬ 
izing  of  her  industrial  and  mining  sections. 

And  these  things  have  in  the  main  been  done  by  a 
class  who  are  not  even  citizens  of  the  State.  Tur¬ 
bulence  and  lawlessness  have  been  the  product  of  im¬ 
ported  thugs  and  migratory  foreigners  who  find  em¬ 
ployment  and  opportunities  for  mischief  around  the 
mines  and  public  works.  It  is  the  same  class  which 
gives  West  Virginia  her  reputation  for  illiteracy. 

Crime  and  ignorance  cannot  be  laid  at  the  doors 
of  the  population  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  is  not 
fair  that  she  should  be  held  to  a  responsibility  for 
conditions  that  in  no  sense  originate  in  the  acts  of 
her  own  people. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Protest. 

Altcona,  Pa.,  March  30.— The  Central  Coal 
Association,  at  a  meeting  held  here  this  afternoon, 
adopted  a  form  of  notice  that  will  be  posted  at 
the  mine  of  all  the  union  operations 'in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district.  It  protests  against  the 
alleged  injustice  of  the  strike  order  issued  by 
the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  notice  which  will  be  posted  is  as  follows: 

“This  company  notifies  its  employees  that  it 
protests  against  the  injustice  to  our  employees, 
to  the  public,  and  ourselves,  of  the  strike  order 
issued  by  the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  without  our  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  new  agreement  effective 
from  April  1st.  We  are  ready  to  meet  our  em¬ 
ployees  to  discuss  a  new  arrangement  at  any  time. 

“Our  scale  agreement  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  expires  on  March  31,  1922. 
The  Central  Coal  Association,  of  which  this  com¬ 
pany  is  a  member,  has  repeatedly  requested  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  of  District  No. 
2  for  a  conference  to  negotiate  a  wage  agreement. 
The  LTnited  Mine  Workers  of  America  of  District 
No.  2  have  refused  to  meet  the  operators  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association  for  that  purpose.” 


The  County  Coal  Co.,  has  begun  opening  mines  at 
Leeds,  Alabama.  The  company  is  a  branch  of  the 
Sossongs  Company  of  Carnegie,  Pa.  Henri  Neny 
is  made  president. 


The  check-off  of  the  miners  in  the  Kanawha  and 
Fairmont  fields  in  1921  took  $1,250,000  from  the 
miners,  and  1921  was  not  a  big  year  for  coal  pro¬ 
duction  at  that. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 


Coastwise  Shipments  Heaviest  for  Year  to 
Date,  Prices  Unchanged. 

In  anticipation  of  the  strike,  movements  froir 
Hampton  Roads  piers  are  keeping  at  an  unusually 
high  level  in  comparison  with  the  fall  and  early 
winter.  In  fact,  coal  moved  coastwise  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  last  week  at  a  rate  which  had  not  been 
seen  for  more  than  12  months,  and  the  piers  are 
experiencing  an  activity  unequalled  since  the  British 
strike  caused  a  boom  in  the  export  business.  All  oi 
the  tonnage  going  over  the  piers  at  the  present  time, 
however,  is  coastwise  and  export  shipments  are 
negligible. 

Considerable  speculative  buying  has  resulted,  and! 
large  quantities  of  coal  are  said  to  be  under  way  to 
New  England  to  be  held  in  reserve  and  sold  on  the 
spot  market  in  case  the  strike  has  the  effect  of  tying 
up  the  industry  throughout  the  country  for  any 
length  of  time.  If  the  strike  does  not  occur,  or 
proves  to  be  short-lived,  it  is  believed  this  activity 
will  result  in  effecting  a  slump  in  the  rade  for  30 
days  or  more. 

The  coal  fields  of  southwestern  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  tapped  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
Virginian  railways,  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to 
keep  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  operating  at  maximum 
capacity  if  need  be.  These  mines  are  not  unionized, 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  in  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict  are  not  expected  to  be  affected  by  the  strike. 
But  demands  from  the  Middle  West  will  be> 
heavier,  and  may  result  in  cutting  down  the  volume: 
of  shipments  to  tide. 

Present  stocks  at  tide  have  been  curtailed  by  heavy 
dumpings  during  the  past  month,  which  means  that 
unless  shipments  from  the  mines  are  kept  up  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  now  maintained,  piers  here  will 
be  hampered  shortly  for  the  lack  of  coal. 

Last  week  s  tonnage  of  377,133  tons  broke  the 
year’s  record  again,  going  over  the  mark  reached 
in  the  week  ending  March  3rd,  when  dumpings 
amounted  to  365,435  tons.  Up  to  March  23rd,  all 
three  piers  here  had  dumped  a  considerable  amount 
over  a  million  tons  since  the  first  of  the  month  and 
as  activities  increase  there  is  a  likelihood  that  they 
will  handle  over  a  million  and  a  half  tons  this 
month. 

The  present  records  show  that  for  the  week  ending 
March  24th,  377,133  tons  were  dumped,  and  for  the 
previous  week  335,124  tons.  For  the  year  to  date  3,- 
048,624  tons  have  passed  over  the  piers,  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  the  amount  was  3,- 
227,826  tons. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  activity,  prices  have  not 
displayed  any  greater  strength  than  formerly,  it  be- 
ing  still  possible  to  buy  pool  coal  at  $4.60  per  gross 
ton  f.  o.  b.  piers,  which  is  no  higher  than  the  prices 
quoted  two  months  ago.  Operators  apparently  have 
little  expectation  of  a  rise  in  prices  at  any  early  date. 

Contract  offerings  for  the  coming  year  are  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  The  general 
run  of  contract  prices  is  about  on  the  level  of  the 
present  spot  market  for  coal.  Prepared  Pocahontas 
coal  fluctuates  more  than  run-of-mine  coal  and  is 
now  being  sold  here  for  $9  and  $10  a  ton,  the  former 
price  being  on  nut  coal  and  the  latter  on  egg  or  lump 
sizes.  Prices  are  not  expected  to  rise  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  unless  the  difficulty  with  the  miners  is 
prolonged  or  unless  the  unions  are  successful  in  their 
appeal  to  the  unorganized  miners. 

So  long  as  the  non-union  fields  are  turning  out 
coal,  they  will  be  able  to  supply  current  demands, 
with  the  help  of  stocks  that  have  already  been  ac¬ 
cumulated,  for  many  weeks  to  come. 


The  movement  of  coal  for  the  first  21  days  of 
March  by  the  Northern  Pacific  totaled  7,688  cars, 
against  3,396  cars  for  the  same  days  a  year  ago. 
There  was  about  an  equal  gain  in  the  number  of 
cars  of  logs  handled  for  the  Pacific  Coast  saw¬ 
mills  for  the  same  days,  which  indicates  that  a 
portion  of  the  gain  is  due  to  better  business 
demand  rather  than  wholly  to  the  coal  strike 
scare,  as  the  latter  would  not  account  for  the  gain 
in  the  lumber  movement. 
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Over  Half  a  Million  Miners  Strike  Today. 


Lewis  Counting  on  Non-Union  Men  Joining  the  Walkout,  but  Operators  Think  Most 
of  Them  Remain  at  Work  Except  in  New  River  Field. 


What  will  doubtless  turn  out  to  be  the  greatest 
coal  strike  on  record  as  regards  number  of  men 
involved  is  due  to  begin  today,  April  1st.  Whether 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  record-breaker  in  the  matter  of 
duration  is  another  question.  Most  coal  men  do  not 
think  so,  basing  their  opinion  largely  on  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  governmental  intervention  if  a  settlement  is 
not  arrived  at  with  reasonable  promptness. 

The  most  common  estimate  of  the  number  of  men 
who  will  quit  work  is  600,000,  of  whom  450,000  are 
bituminous  miners  and  150,000  anthracite.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  workers  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
industry  have  joined  in  a  strike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  strikers  is  prob¬ 
ably  exaggerated  to  the  extent  of  100,000  or  so,  for 
the  United  Mine  Workers  only  claim  a  paid-up  mem¬ 
bership  of  442,000,  according  to  the  last  annual  report, 
in  addition  to  some  73,000  “exempted”  members, 
which  means  men  who  would  not  or  could  not  pay 
their  dues.  This  number  includes  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  miners.  For  years  past  the  union  has  had 
practically  a  100  per  cent  organization  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region,  whereas  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
bituminous  miners  are  organized. 

The  U.  M.  W.  officials  are  hoping  to  get  some  sup¬ 
port  from  the  unorganized  districts.  In  fact,.  President 
Lewis  has  issued  a  public  appeal  to  non-union  miners 
to  join  the  strike  and  professes  to  count  rather  confi¬ 
dently  on  such  a  development.  Advices  from  various 
sources,  however,  indicate  that  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict  is  about  the  only  unorganized  district  that  is 
apt  to  be  seriously  affected. 

Non-Union  Operators  Confident. 

Operators  in  other  non-union  fields,  while  admitting 
that  some  of  their  employes  may  go  out,  say  that  the 
number  will  be  small  and  will  be  offset  by  the  re¬ 
opening  of  mines  now  idle  and  by  strikers  quiet  y 
seeking  employment  in  the  non-union  districts.  In 
case  prices  should  go  up  much,  open-shop  operators 
will  make  wage  advances  and  pay  bonuses  in  order  to 
hold  their  men  in  line,  and  this  will  make  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  for  the  union  to  swell  the  strikers 
ranks.  Few  non-union  miners  joined  the  1919  strike, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  anxious 

t0  An  attempt  is  also  being  made  by  the  miners’  lead¬ 
ers  to  draw  the  railroad  men  into  the  trouble  The 
latter  are  being  urged  not  to  handle  cars  loaded  with 
non-union  coal,  or  to  place  empties  at  unorganized 
mines.  No  assurances  have  been  received  from  t 
railroad  brotherhoods  of  this  kind  of  support,  al¬ 
though  spokesmen  for  the  longshoremen  s  and  sea¬ 
men’s  unions  are  said  to  have  prom sed  that  the 
members  of  their  organizations  will  not  handle  Brit 
ish  coal  if  an  effort  is  made  to  import  it. 

Leaders  Seeking  “Triple  Alliance.” 

In  brief  the  U.  M.  W.  officials  are  trying  to  bring 
about  a  triple  alliance”  of  „i„ers  ^  nten  and 
marine  workers,  which  turned  out  to  be  such  a  fizzle 
GreaT  Britain  last  year.  At  the  last  minute  the 
railroad  men  and  dock  workers  refused  to  join  m 
general  strike,  but  left  the  miners  to  g01‘al®,  J  e 
the  result  that  the  latter  lost  after  being  out  for 

""if*5  movement  of  this  kind  could  not  succeed  in 
Great  Britain  where  labor  is  so  strongly  organized, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  will  work •  ^  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  can  be  used  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  ffie 
Government  into  .mtervening  it  ^  ^ 

purpose  to  the  miners  leaae  .  Pcne- 

’•T^rfo^Sr'^n3  stated  that. 


may  not  do  anything  except  to  see  that  the  law  is 
observed  unless  the  strike  progresses  to  a  stage 
where  a  serious  coal  shortage  is  threatened. 


Harding  Said  to  Divide  Blame. 

While  President  Harding  had  previously  taken  the 
operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  to  task  for 
refusing  to  hold  a  four-states  conference  with  the 
miners,  and  insisting  on  district  agreements  he  let  it 
be  known  that  the  administration  does  not  think  the 
whole  blame  should  rest  upon  the  operators,  recalling 
that  an  appeal  had  been  sent  out  to  the  miners  as 
early  as  last  fall,  urging  them  to  enter  into  confer¬ 
ence.  This  the  leaders  of  the  miners  refused  to  do. 

After  talking  the  situation  over  thoroughly  with 
both  operators  and  miners  the  President  is  impressed 
with  the  economic  necessity  for  a  readjustment,  the 
operators  have  informed  him  that  the  loss  of  the 
export  coal  market  has  come  through  the  refusal  of 
the  miners  to  consent  to  a  reduction  in  wages  and 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  lower  the  transportation 
costs.  In  the  meantime  a  move  is  under  way  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  start  another  coal  investigation. 

New  Scale  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Some  central  Pennsylvania  operators  are  reported 
to  have  adopted  a  wage  scale  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  already  in  effect  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  and  a  reduction  from  the  prevailing  union  rate 
in  central  Pennsylvania  of  about  35  per  cent. 

Under  the  new  scale,  wages  for  inside  labor  will 
be  $4  a  day  and  for  outside  labor  $3.25,  the  same  as 
in  Pittsburgh  district.  Pick  mining,  rate  will  be  77 
cents  a  net  ton  for  Clearfield  region ;  in  the  Pittsburgh 

district  the  rate  is  68  cents. 

The  new  schedule  is  described  as  a  modification  ot 
the  scales  adopted  in  May  and  November,  1917.  it 
will  be  posted  in  order  to  show  what  the  operators 
are  willing  to  pay  if  any  men  care  to  remain  at  work. 


Kanawha  Operators  Adopt  1917  Scale. 

Members  of  the  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  this  week  and  adopted 
a  new  wage  scale  which  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  1917  rate.  It  was  also  voted  to  revert  to  the 
open-shop  basis  and  ignore  the  union.  The  new  scale 
will  simply  be  posted  and  the  men  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.  The  check  off,  of  course,  will  be  abolished. 

Fairmont  Miners  Again  Beg  Off. 

Members  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association  held  a  second  conference  with 
district  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  Baltimore  last 
Saturday  but  nothing  came  of  it,  as  the  union  leaders 
asserted  that  they  were  still  without  authority  from 
headquarers  to  negotiate  a  separate  wage  agreement. 

Following  the  conference  George  S.  Brackett,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  operators’  association,  said : 

“It  is  with  keen  regret  and  disappointment  that  the 
operators  returned  from  the  Baltimore  conference 
without  accomplishing  anything  to  the  end  that  the 
uninterrupted  production  of  coal  from  Fairmont  may 
be  continued.  The  operators  feel  that  they  have  done 
evervthing  that  they  can  possibly  be  expected  to  do 
after  having  met  twice  in  Baltimore  by  joint  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  mine  officials  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
also  reported  on  excellent  authority  that  the  miners 
delegates  from  this  local  field  themselves  feel  as  much 
disappointed  as  the  operators  in  the  stand  which  the 
International  Policy  Committee  has  adopted  in  their 
declaration  that  all  outlying  districts  must  defer  any 
action  until  the  Central  Competitive  Field  has  set¬ 
tled  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment. 

Nothing  came  of  all  the  talk  of  a  separate  agree¬ 
ment  in  Illinois.  The  miners  and  operators,  met  at 
Chicago  last  Wednesday  and  were  in  session  for 
about  an  hour,  when  an  adjournment  was  taken  sub¬ 
ject  to  call”  It  was  stated  that  the  meeting  was 
merely  a  formal  session,  held  to  comply  with  the  con¬ 


tract  requirements  which  provide  for  such  a  meeting 
before  the  old  agreement  expires,  and  that  no  progress 
toward  effecting  a  state  settlement  was  made. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  which 
was  created  in  an  effort  to  prevent  strikes,  is  taking 
a  hand  in  the  present  controversy^  It  issued  an  order 
directing  representatives  of  the  Kansas  operators  and 
miners  to  appear  in  court  last  Thursday  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  on  which  a  temporary  order  might  be  based  to 
prevent  a  closing  down  of  the  mines.  After  *the 
meeting  such  an  order  was  issued,  directing  the  oper¬ 
ators  to  continue  the  present  wage  scale  until  May  1st. 

Anthracite  Operators  to  Demand  17%  Cut. 

The  anthracite  sub-committee  has  been  in  session  at 
the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York  this  week, 
although  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  who  is 
one  of  the  miners’  representatives  on  the  committee, 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  week  in  the  Middle 
West  in  connection  with  the  bituminous  strike.  , 

S  D.  Warriner,  spokesman  for  the  operators  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  committee,  said  that  the  producers 
would  demand  a  wage  reduction  of  at  least  17  per 
cent.  Competition  from  bituminous  coal,  coke,  oil  and 
other  fuel  makes  it  necessary  that  the  price  of  an¬ 
thracite  be  reduced,  continued  Mr.  Warriner.  He 
said  it  was  a  case  of  where  the  miners  would  have 
to  accept  a  lower  wage  scale  or  have  less  work. 

“It  is  a  question  of  one  or  the  other,  he  stated. 
“If  the  present  wages  were  to  go  on  and  the  prices 
stay  up,  the  demand  would  shrink  and  the  miners 
would  find  themselves  working  fewer  days  a  year.  We 
believe  that  in  the  future  miners  will  be  able  to  earn 
more  money  on  a  reduced  wage  scale  than  they  would 
if  the  wage  scale  remained  the  same  and  prevented 
us  from  decreasing  coal  prices.  Only  by  such  a  de¬ 
crease  can  the  normal  consumption  of  anthracite  be 
insured  and  the  men  provided  with  regular  employ- 

The  statement  of  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  the  hard  coal 
companies  had  made  huge  profits  and  were  being 
backed  by  big  financial  interests  and  Wall  Street  was 
declared  by  Mr.  Warriner  to  be  “far  from  a.  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.”  As  an  example  of  inaccuracy  in  Mr. 
Gompers’  statement,  he  referred  to  the  assertion  that 
the  former  railroad  or  line  companies  produced  96 
per  cent  of  the  anthracite  output. 

“The  line  companies,”  Mr.  Warriner  said,  produce 
between  65  and  70  per  cent  of  the  output.  They  have 
been  legally  divorced  from  the  railroads  and  sales 

agencies.”  .  .  .  , 

A  report  on  the  cost  of  living  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  was  made  public  this  week  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  which  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  careful  investigation  there. 

This  report  says  that  the  minimum  cost  of  .main¬ 
taining  “a  fair  American  standard  of  living”  in  the 
hard  coal  fields,  according  to  conditions  actually  pre¬ 
vailing  in  February,  1922,  varied  from  $897.34  a  year 
for  a  family  consisting  of  a  man,  woman  and  one 
child  living  in  company-owned  houses,  to  $1,475.45  a 
year  for  a  similar  family  with  four  children  in  com¬ 
mercially  owned  houses.  . 

Single  men  paying  for  board  and  lodging,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  the  cost  of  their  necessities  is  nor¬ 
ally  considerably  greater  than  would  be  their  pro- 


many  tuumuueuv  -  - - 

portional  share  of  the  cost  in  a  family  group,  required 

$703.96  a  year.  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  ., 

There  were  slight  variations  in  these  figures  for  the 

different  sections  of  the  coal  fields. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
miners  lived  in  company-owned  houses.  The  survey 
showed,  it  was  said,  that  since  July,  1920,  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  1922,  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  for  miners 
families  was  20.7  per  cent  and  for  single  workers  8.5 
per  cent. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Market. 

Average  Prices  f.  o.b.  Mines. 

Prepared  Sizes  Mine-Run  Screenings 

Central  Ill . $2.65@$3.00  $2.25@$2.50  $1.70@$1.90 

ISIEm  Ill .  33@  3.65  2.25®  2.75  2.00®  .  5 

Northern  Ill  . .  4.25@  4.50  .  2.25@  3.50 

Sana  4th  Vein  3.00©  3.25  2.40@  2.50  1.90®  .2.10 

Indiana  5th  Vein  2.70®  3.00  2.15® !  2.40  1.60@L80 

Eastern  Kentucky  block,  $2.25@$2.75,  egg,  $1.90@ 
$2.25;  nut,  $1.80@$2.00. 
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NON-UNION  FIELDS 


[Jp-to-Date  List  of  Districts  That  Will  Work 
During  Strike. 

The  location  of  the  non-union  bituminous  fields  in 
the  United  States  is  described  as  follows  by  the 
Keystone  Consolidated  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  well-known  Coal  Catalogue  and  Coal  Field 
Directory : 

Pennsylvania— Somerset  County;  Connellsville  dis¬ 
trict;  Butler-Mercer  district;  Westmoreland-Irwin 
district;  Latrobe  district.  The  Central  Pennsylvania 
district  proper  has  both  union  and  non-union  mines. 
The  non-union  sections  include  mines  at  Colver,  on 
the  South  Fork  Branch  of  the  South  Fork  district 
and  mines  between  Mineral  Point  and  Blairsvi'le 
Intersection  (all  points  mentioned  in  Cambria 
County).  Also  mipes  at  Heilwood,  mines  between 
Twin  Rocks  and  Blairsville,  and  mines  between 
Indiana  and  Blairsville  (all  points  mentioned  in 
Indiana  County). 

Maryland — Mines  in  the  Georges  Creek  district 
operate  under  the  so-called  “Garfield  Agreement,” 
but  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  union  mines. 

West  Virginia — Mines  in  the  upper  Potomac 
region  have  been  working  under  the  Garfield  agree¬ 
ment,  but  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  union  mines. 
All  mines  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railroad  between 
Elkins  and  Charleston,  with  the  exception  of  mines 
at  Wilden,  were  formerly  operated  as  union  mines, 
but  recently  a  considerable  number  of  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bower  and  between  Bower  and  Gassaway 
have  been  working  open-shop.  Virtually  all  mines 
in  the  New  River  field  are  now  on  an  open-shop 
basis.  Other  non-union  fields  in  West  Virginia  are 
the  Pocahontas,  Tug  River,  Thacker,  Kenova,  Lo¬ 
gan  and  Panhandle  districts. 

Kentucky — Practically  all  of  eastern  Kentucky  is 
open-shop  or  non-union.  The  union  is  recognized 
in  some  parts  of  Harlan  and  Bell  counties,  but  in 
recent  months  many  mines  in  Harlan  County  have 
changed  to  the  open-shop  basis,  while  Bell  County 
still  remains  largely  union.  In  the  Hazard  field, 
comprising  Letcher  and  Perry  counties,  organiza¬ 
tions  of  locals  are  frequently  found,  but  the  union 
is  recognized  only  in  isolated  instances.  Western 
Kentucky  is  union,  but  it  is  understood  that  an 
agreement  is  in  effect  between  the  operators  and 
miners  that  they  will  continue  to  operate  after 
April  1st  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  as  their  present 
agreement  does  not  expire  until  March  31st,  1923. 
Virginia — All  parts  non-union. 

Tennessee — All  mines  in  Tennessee,  like  those  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  operate  under  what  may  be  called 
an  “open-shop,  non-union”  contract.  This  contract 
does  not  provide  for  the  check-off,  nor  does  it  con¬ 
tain  other  objectionable  features  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers’  agreement.  A  few  mines,  about  15  or  20 
in  number  and  mostly  all  small  producers,  operate 
under  a  strictly  union  agreement,  but  on  the  whole 
Tennessee  is  practically  all  nonunion. 

Alabama — All  but  a  few  mines  are  non-union. 


Fairmont  Notes. 

Harry  B.  Clark  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  New  York. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Samuel  M.  Eccles,  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  returned 
this  week  from  a  trip  to  Greensburg,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Hawker,  of  the  Esward  Hines  coal  interests, 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chicago. 

Walton  Miller,  of  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Corporation, 
was  in  New  York  last  week  to  attend  directors’ 
meeting. 

George  Connell,  Beechwood  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  visited  the  mines  at  Beechwood, 
W.  Va.,  last  week. 

Recently  the  125  miners  who  were  on  a  strike  at 
the  plant  of  the  Connellsville  By-Product  in  the 
Morgantown  section  have  returned  to  work. 

Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  set  the  daily  loading  record 
for  1922,  with  814  cars.  More  coal  was  loaded  than 
on  any  day  since  October  19,  1921,  when  824  cars 
were  shipped. 


Trinity  Coal  Co.’s  Plant. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the  coal-handling 
and  storage  facilities  recently  installed  for  the 
Trinity  Coal  Corporation  at  67th  street  and  the  East 
River,  New  York. 

A  derrick  of  the  mast  and  gaff  type  hoists  coal 
from  barges  and  dumps  it  into  a  high  hopper,  from 
which  it  is  dropped  into  the  small  bin  or  into  the 
larger  pocket,  as  desired.  The  small  bin  has  open¬ 
ings  with  screens  on  three  sides,  and  the  large  pocket 
has  openings  with  screens  on  both  the  inland  and 
shore  sides,  so  that  several  trucks  can  be  loaded  at 
the  same  time. 

Hoisting  capacity  of  the  derrick  is  approximately 
90  tons  per  hour  when  breaking  in,  and  a  boatload 
of  500  tons  can  be  unloaded  in  one  day.  The  small 
bin  and  hopper  are  built  entirely  of  timber,  and  the 
large  pocket,  which  is  divided  into  three  separate 
bins,  has  a  steel  bottom  and  a  timber  top. 

The  plant  was  installed  by  the  Derrick  &  Hoist 
Construction  Co.,  of  539  Hudson  street. 


Seaboard  Coke  Gaining  Fast. 

Speaking  of  the  advances  made  in  introducing 
by-product  coke  as  a  domestic  and  steam  fuel  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  an  official  of  the  Seaboard 

By-Product  Coke  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  says: 

“At  present  we  are  shipping  out  of  our  plant 
every  bit  of  coke  that  it  is  physically  possible  to  get 
out.  Last  month  we  had  orders  for  10,000  tons, 
which  we  were  unable  to  ship.  Our  New  York 
City  domestic  market  has  increased  far  beyond  our 
expectations.  We  are  delivering  there  not  only  in 
our  own  trucks,  but  by  barge-load  lots  to  large 

users. 

“We  have  sold  this  coke  entirely  on  its  merits  and 

not  because  of  strike  conditions.  In  each  case  we 

have  run  a  comparative  test  of  coal  against  coke. 
We  have  shown  great  efficiency  as  against  pea,  nut, 
stove  and  egg  sizes  of  anthracite. 

“In  one  outstanding  case  we  were  able  to  show 
a  considerable  saving  by  using  our  stove  size  coke 
where  buckwheat  had  formerly  been  used.  It  would 
surprise  you  to  see  the  names  of  our  New  York 
customers  who  are  now  enthusiastically  using  Kop- 
pers  Seaboard  coke  in  large  quantities. 

“We  have  had  all  sorts  of  gossip  to  meet,  the 
latest  being  that  our  plant  had  shut  down— we  were 
reclaiming  coke  from  our  stock  only,  and  although 
coke  was  an  excellent  fuel,  anyone  burning  it  could 
not  be  assured  of  a  dependable  source  of  supply.” 


Anthracite  Tax  a  Disappointment. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  30. — Provided  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  tax  is  upheld,  the  income  to  the 
State  from  the  anthracite  tax  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1921  was  $3,150,799,  according  to  operat¬ 
ors’  coal  reports  filed  with  the  attorney-general  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

This  amount  is  nearly  two  million  less  than  most 
authorities  had  expected  the  State  to  receive  from 
the  anthracite  tax.  Most  estimates  had  placed  the 
annual  income  from  the  tax  at  ten  or  twelve  million 
dollars. 

Not  a  dollar  has  actually  been  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  so  far,  as  a  result  of  the  tax  legislation, 
and  will  not  be  until  its  legality  is  determined  by  the 
highest  court. 


A  JOURNALISTIC  EXCURSION 


Vice  President  Williams  Entertains  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  Press  with  Colliery  Visits. 

On  Wednesday  last  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president 
and  general  sales  agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co., 
entertained  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  trade 
press.  Meeting  at  his  office  in  Scranton  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  a  trip  was  made  by  automobile 
under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Williams  and  G.  B.  Fillmore 
assistant  general  sales  agent,  down  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  to  Pittston ;  then  across  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  down  through  the  historic  towns  of  Wyoming 
and  Forty  Fort  to  Kingston ;  thence  up  the  hillside  to 
the  Loree  breaker,  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  to  the 
southwest  of  that  city. 

This  large  operation,  having  a  capacity  of  6,000  tons 
a  day,  has  become  well  known  by  many  in  the  trade 
by  reason  of  the  splendid  model  thereof  that  has  been 
shown  at  several  conventions,  and  it  is  indeed  a  show 
place  to  those  interested  in  the  mining  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  coal. 

After  a  complete  inspection  of  this  plant  the  route 
was  northeast  through  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  past  the  Baltimore  colliery  and  on  to 
Pine  Ridge,  where  a  box-car  loader  of  the  oscillating 
type  is  in  use.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  this 
facility  for  loading  box-cars  destined  to  western 
points,  a  loader  of  another  type  having  been  previous¬ 
ly  seen  at  Loree. 

This  inspection  made,  the  party  headed  north 
through  Pittston  and  up  over  the  road  traversed  pre¬ 
viously,  the  only  connecting  link  between  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  coal  field. 

Lunch  was  served  in  the  large  dining  room  of  the 
Hudson  Coal.  Co.’s  office  building,  the  largest  dining 
room  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  having  a  capacity  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  any  of  the  hotels.  Here  hundreds  of 
the  company’s  office  employes  and  managers  are  taken 
care  of  in  good  style  daily  at  nominal  expense  to 
those  participating. 

A  Long  Afternoon  Trip. 

The  afternoon  tour  embraced  first  a  visit  to  the 
Marvine  Colliery,  a  description  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  issue  of  November  5th,  1921. 

Next  came  a  trip  to  Carbondale  to  see  the  large 
piles  of  chestnut  coal  that  are  in  storage  there.  In 
the  morning,  the  party  had  seen  what  is  left  of  the 
once  large  pile  of  boiler  coal  stored  near  P'ittston  and 
now  being  rapidly  loaded  out. 

At  Carbondale  the  tonnage  has  been  increasing  and 
there  are  now  fully  400,000  tons  of  coal  on  hand.  The 
impressiveness  of  this  amount  can  only  be  realized, 
perhaps,  by  those  who  have  walked  alongside  of  and 
in  between  the  huge  mounds,  and  yet,  after  all,  this 
represents  only  twenty-two  days’  supply  for  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  and  only  about  two  days’  supply  for  the 
operators  as  a  whole. 

When  shipping  out,  however,  the '  tonnage  would 
last  longer  than  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  ship¬ 
ping  from  stock  piles  is  naturally  slower  than  shipping 
from  collieries.  The  reloading  takes  time,  and  proba¬ 
bly  twice  as  long  a  period  would  be  necessary.  In 
brief,  the  company  could  ship  from  the  stock  piles 
only  half  as  fast  as  from  its  collieries. 

In  like  manner,  the  loaded  cars  make  an  impression 
of  vast  reserves,  and  yet  do  not  amount  to  much  in 
the  way  of  supplying  the  trade.  On  Wednesday  last 
there  were  something  like  800  loaded  box-cars  await¬ 
ing  consignment.  This  means  a  string  of  cars  about 
seven  miles  long,  and  even  one  mile  of  loaded  cars 
makes  quite  a  mental  effect.  Yet  the  regular  ship¬ 
ments  have  frequently  exceeded  800  cars  daily. 

The  return  to  Scranton  was  made  through  the  old 
familiar  mining  towns  of  Olyphant,  Archbald,  Peck- 
ville  and  Dickson  City.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Williams 
entertained  the  party  at  the  Scranton  Club,  W.  R. 
Sh.urtleff,  assistant  general  sales  agent,  assisting  in 
doing  the  honors,  and  upon  breaking  up  the  party 
unanimously  declared  that  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  day  had  been  spent. 


Fines  amounting  to  $250,642  assessed  against  the 
Peoples  Coal  Co.,  of  Scranton,  to  pay  for  damages 
to  the  city  streets  by  cave-ins,  were  affirmed  last 
Monday  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court. 
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An  extract  from  a  paper  by  Alexander  Macomber 
„ ,i  Georae  P.  Carver,  of  Carver,  Macomber  &  West, 
Boston,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  Englan 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  at  Springfield. 

In  discussing  methods  of  coaling  plant  operation 
and  design,  iTis  evident  that  treatment  can  only  be 
general,  as  plants  so  differ  that  detailed  descriptions 
would  only  appeal  to  those  whose  plant  fitted  the 
conditions.  Mechanical  handling,  however,  is  the 
basis  of  economy,  and  where  conditions  of  Slte  aiL 
investment  permit,  Nature’s  law  of  gravity  should 

he  always  utilized.  „  .  .  . 

Elevated  storage  increases  the  efficiency  of  plan 
operation.  The  extent  depends  largely  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  delivery  requirements  and  the  opportunities 
to  save  in  truck  and  cartage  equipment  and  opera¬ 
tion.  With  elevated  storage,  a  truck  loads  in  four 
to  six  minutes  with  only  driver’s  labor.  From  ground 
storage,  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  are  required. 

An  actual  experience  showed  that  where  eicht 
trucks  were  required  with  ground  storage,  the  same 
business  can  be  handled  with  six  /rucks  with  ele¬ 
vated  storage.  A  saving  of  about  $6000  in  truck 
investment,  which  was  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  elevated  storage,  while  the  saving  m  labo 
two  drivers  plus  cost  of  truck  maintenance  showed 
a  handsome  return. 

Overhead  vs.  Ground  Storage. 

Elevated  storage,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the 
remedy  for  all  ills.  The  type  of  plant  volume  and 
character  of  business  must  be  carefully  judged  to 
determine  where  the  investment  will  pay  greatest 
dividends  and  obtain  the  best  balance  between  unload¬ 
ing  costs,  delivery  efficiency  and  those  fixed  charge 
of  interest,  depreciation,  insurance,  etc.,  which,  like 
death  and  taxes,  are  always  with  us. 

Saving  of  time  in  car  unloading  eliminates  demui- 
rage  and  car  service  costs,  and  the  unloading  of 
hopper  bottom  cars  at  a  retail  plant  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  efficiently  by  a  hopper  desipied  to  meet 
the  railroad  requirements  and  fitted  with  proper  n 
chanical  feeding  devices  to  insure  a  continuous  flow 

°f While  it  is  easy  to  say  and  is  usually  true  that 
any  method  of  mechanical  handling  is  better  than 
none  it  is  well  to  realize  that  the  insta  la  ion  of 
machinery  of  insufficient  capacity,  with  light  and 
weak  working  parts,  is  a  doubtful  investment  while 
Thigh-speed  continuous  bucket  elevator  for  handling 
hard  coal  may  be  an  actual  detriment  to  economica 
handling.  Excessive  breakage  or  degrading  of  co 
from  the  use  of  such  equipment,  together  with  cost 

of  repairs  and  interruption  to  serTe- .liabb\ *° 
such  tha?  its  use  gives  no  added  efficiency  to  the 

Wrong  Equipment  Worse  Than  None. 

One  instance  of  such  an  installation  comes  to  mind, 

where  coal  was  thrown  from  the  top 

e„rh  centrifugal  force  to  bins  with  so  muct 
TpS  and  breakage  as  .0  completely  and  nngnest.on- 
ably  offset  any  labor  saving  over  actual  manual 

handling.  _  .  ,  t  local  requirements  often 

plant  consists  of  a  track  nopy  ,.  The 

Tlal  JplonteSr.  operated  by  a  Cain  driven  front 
theTffi0s0tfeSehder  is  necessaryTo  handle  both  hard  and 

S 

per  construction;  whereat .  <£  |  demands 


tion  tc  get  proper  pitch  to  hopper  and  meet  railroad 
clearance  requirements,  and  is  much  more  expensive. 

For  a  vertical  or  slightly  inclined  lift,  a  V-bucke 
type  elevator  conveyor  with  a  double  strand  of  ro  er 
chain  is  desirable,  the  buckets  of  such  size  as  to  ta  e 
the  largest  sizes  of  prepared  anthracite  and  run-o  - 
mine  bituminous,  and  of  such  spacing  as  will  meet 
mechanical  requirements  and  give  the  desired  capa- 

It  is  vitally  important  that  all  parts  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  conveyor  be  of  such  size  as  will  give  ample 
strength  (with  a  proper  factor  of  safety),  and  to 
perform  without  trouble  and  breakdown  the  duty 
required. 

V-Buckets  Usually  Best. 

No  other  type  of  elevator  is  usually  as  efficient 
as  the  V-bucicet  type  for  the  retail  plant  with  the 
vertical  or  slightly  inclined  lift.  It  is  run  by  motor, 
is  continuous  in  operation,  low  in  cost,  and  performs 
its  duty  with  the  minimum  breakage;  less,  in  tact, 
than  any  other  type  of  elevator  except  the  high 
grade,  high  cost  pivoted  bucket  rig  made  for  boiler 
room  or  special  purpose. 

A  variation  in  this  equipment  would  occur  only 
when  the  distributing  line  to  bins  or  pocket  is  ex¬ 
cessive  in  length,  or  when  the  shed  or  pocket  runs 
parallel  with  the  siding,  when  a  “flight”  or  scraper 

conveyor  is  required.  ,  /im 

A  flight  conveyor  operates  at  slow  speed  (1UU 
F.  P.  M.)  and  permits  gravity  discharge  through 
gate  openings  to  coal  ladders  or  chutes  to  bins. 

A  belt  conveyor  operates  at  a  speed  of  from  Z5U 
to  500  F.  P.  M.  and  discharges  through  a  tripper, 
and  this  type  of  conveyor  is  usually  suitable  for 
handling  soft  coal,  where  breakage  is  not  a  considera- 

Ability  to  handle  soft  as  well  as  hard  coal  with 
the  same  mechanical  equipment,  is  very  desirable. 
There  is  apparently  a  distinct  increase  in  the.  use 
of  soft  coal,  superseding  certain  classes  of  business 
formerly  using  anthracite,  such  as  stores,,  apartment 
houses,  and  the  like.  This  will  greatly  increase  in 
the  next  few  years  on  account  of  the  saving  m  cost 
of  coal  and  also  due  to  the  improvements  in  boiler 
and  grate  design  for  this  class  of  installation. 

The  dealer  who  does  not  realize  this  situation  and 
prepare  for  it  to  his  own  advantage  is  very  short¬ 
sighted.  The  various  State  House  departments 
at  Boston,  formerly  using  hard  coal,  c^Sea  to 
soft  coal  this  winter  at  a  saving  of  about  $44,000  per 
year  in  the  fuel  bill. 

The  Question  of  Maintenance. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  an  efficient  mechanical 
plant  will  not  maintain  itself  without  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  the  persistency  with  which  ma¬ 
chinery  insists  on  running  in  spite  of.  lack  of  care, 
ordinary  inspection  and  maintenance  is  a  shock  o 
one’s  ideas  of  what  ought  to  happen.  However  it 
is  a  fact  that  coal-handling  equipment  as.  a  class 
probably  receives  less  attention  from  the  maintenance 
standpoint  than  almost  any  other  class  of  equipment. 
Every  owner  should  realize  that  the  ounce  of  grease 
and  oil,  together  with  cleaning  and  regular  inspec¬ 
tion  will  save  many  times  the  effort  and  expense,  o 
major  troubles  and  interruption  to  service  at  critical 
times  Good  housekeeping  rules  should  be  posted  in 
every  plant,  for  their  observance  pays  big  dividends. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  hearing  a  good  deal 
about  “readjustment”  periods  and  “return  to  nor¬ 
malcy” — particularly  where  costs  are  concerned.  It 
appears  to  be  a  millennium  which  some  are  content 
to  await  passively.  Those  who  expect  an.  eai  y  re¬ 
turn  to  pre-war  prices  for  the  commodities  of  life 
will  be  disappointed,  for  while  we  have  taken  the 
heavy  bumps  in  the  down  path  and  undoubtedly,  are 
entering  a  period  of  decreasing  commodity  prices, 
that  decrease  from  now  on  will  be  slow  and  spread 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  while  it  is 


doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  reach  a  permanent  price 
level  comparable  to  pre-war  years.  inn 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  a  level  ot  1UU 
in  1913,  the  average  cost  of  all  construction  materia 
and  labor  reached  a  peak  in  1920  of  275,  and  now 
stands  at  162.  While  this  level  will  probably  further 
recede,  it  will  not  be  rapid  but  will  spread  over 
many  years  and  probably  will  never  return  to  the 
old  figures.  The  trend,  however,  is  clear,  and  in  the 
coal  business  the  answer  to  the  conditions  imposed  is 
spelled  in  improved  methods  of  doing  business. 

The  distribution  of  coal  is  essentially  a  public 
utility  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  such  service. 
The  public  who  pays  the  price  will  demand  that  the 
business  be  conducted  by  those  who  recognize  the 
economic  wastes  of  inefficiency.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  field  for  improvement  in  this  industry,  and  n 
who  does  not  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
will  be  the  loser  in  the  race. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

Williams  &  Peters  are  loading  two  anthracite 
cargoes  here  this  week  for  the  C.  Reiss  Coal  Co. 
of  Sheboygan. 

The  Kanawha-Elkhorn  Collieries,  Inc.,  of  Buf¬ 
falo  has  struck  a  seam  of  coal  eleven  and  a  hal 
feet  thick  at  its  mine  near  Elkhorn  City,  Ivy. 

Major  Louis  H.  Eller,  who  broke  his  ankle  six 
weeks  ago,  by  a  fall  upon  an  icy  pavement,  is 
getting  around  again  and  is  planning  to  be  at 
the  office  next  week. 

The  Park  Department  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
bids  for  2,000  tons  of  anthracite  which  were 
opened  last  week,  and  it  was  decided  to  throw 
them  out  and  buy  in  the  open  market.  I  he  bids 
numbered  six,  but  they  were  conditional  upon 
the  outcome  of  mining  troubles. 

Coal  men  are  looking  forward  to  the  annual 
golf  tournament,  and  arrangements  are  shortly 
to  be  made  for  the  season’s  play.  Interest  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  the  Weaver  Coal 
Co.  to  present  a  golf  cup  to  the  best  player  in 
the  tournament,  without  taking  handicaps  into 
consideration,  and  there  will  be  much  competition 
for  this  trophy. 

The  prizes  in  the  coal  men’s  bowling  contests 
were  distributed  last  Monday  at  the  regular 
luncheon  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Association  at 
the  Iroquois  Hotel.  The  presentations  were  made 
by  President  J.  Bert  Ross,  and  his  prize  of  a 
bowling  ball  went  to  Charles  A.  Switzgable,  who 
made  high  score,  with  an  average  of  172  for  58 
games  The  members  of  the  Switzgable  team 
each  received  a  $10  merchandise  order  as  leaders 
in  the  tournament.  Charles  Smith,  of  the  Spau  d- 
ing  &  Spaulding  office,  received  the  bowling  ball 
donated  by  that  firm.  W.  M.  Campbell  won  an 
$8  merchandise  order  for  four  high  games,  with 
score  of  761,  and  W.  E.  McCollum  an  order  for 
$5  for  his  single  game  score  of  231. 

Calls  Anthracite  a  Luxury  Fuel. 

In  a  report  he  has  just  made  public  regarding  the 
coal  situation  in  New  England,  Eugene  C.  Huffman, 
the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administrator,  says 

“The  economic  movement  for  lower  prices  will 
compel  producers  of  anthracite  coal  to  reduce  the 
present  price.  Anthracite  is  at  present  prices  a 
‘luxury’  fuel,  and  the  difference  existing  between 
bituminous  selling  today  in  Boston  at  $8.25  per  ton 
delivered  and  anthracite  with  lower  heat  value  at  $15 
must  be  reduced,  or  bituminous  coal  will  displace 
anthracite  coal  in  this  section  of  the  country  Most 
of  the  domestic  fuel  requirements  of  the  West,  and 
Middle  West  are  now  being  supplied  by  bituminous 
coal.” 

The  H  C  Frick  Coke  Co.  now  has  about  12,000 
beehive  ovens  in  blast  in  the  Connellsville  region, 
whereas  last  July  they  were  all  out  of  commission. 
At  that  time  the  Steel  Corporation  was  running 
at  less  than  25  per  cent  of  capacity  and  was  rely¬ 
ing  entirely  on  by-product  coke.  Now  it  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  70  per  cent  and  using  a  large  tonnage  ot 
both  kinds  of  coke. 
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Bituminous  Stocks  Around  63,000,000  Tons. 


Are  Equal. to  Those  on  Hand  at  End  of  the  War,  According  to  Official  Estimate- 
f  Equally  Distributed  Would  Represent  Nearly  Two  Months’  Supply. 


Bituminous  consumers  have  at  least  63,000,000 
tons  in  stock  with  which  to  face  the  strike,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  estimate  prepared  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Figures  submitted  by  various  classes  of  users  indi¬ 
cate  that  stocks  aggregated  around  52,500,000  on 
March,  and  it  was  estimated  that  another  10,000,000 
tons  or  so  would  be  added  to  the  reserves  during 
March. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  accumulation  on 
record  with  the  exception  of  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  the  estimate  also  stood  at  63,000,000  tons 
or  just  the  same  as  at  present.  The  following  table 
shows  the  estimated  total  commercial  stocks  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  in  the  United  States  at  various  dates  in 
recent  years,  coal  in  transit  and  on  the  upper  lake 
docks  not  being  included: 

Net  tons 

October  1st,  1916  .  27,000,000 

October  1st,  1917  .  28,100,000 

July  15th,  1918  .  39,700,000 

October  1st,  1918  .  59,000,000 

Day  of  the  Armistice  .  63,000,000 

January  1st,  1919  .  57,900,000 

April  1st,  1919  .  40,400,000 

March  1st,  1920  .  24,000,000 

June  1st,  1920  .  20,000,000 

January  1st,  1921  .  45,800,000 

April  1st,  1921  .  39,500,000 

August  1st,  1921  .  41,100,000 

November  1st,  1921  .  48,500,000 

January  1st,  1922  .  48,000,000 

March  1st,  1922  .  52,500,000 

April  1st,  1922  . At  least  63,000,000 

Division  of  Stocks. 

This  is  equal  to  pretty  nearly  a  two  months’  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  although  of  course 
the .  stocks  are  unequally  divided,  some  consumers 
haying  enough  to  last  for  much  more  than  two  months 
while  others  have  only  enough  to  tide  them  over  for 
a  month  or  less.  Supply  on  hand  March  1st,  was 
estimated  as  being  equivalent  to  43  days  consumption, 
divided  as  follows : 


Flectiic  utility  and  gas  plants  are  carrying  heavy 
stocks,  as  are  also  many  manufacturers,  but  retail 
dealers  in  sections  where  bituminous  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes  have  been  careful  about  loading 
up  with  coal  on  which  they  would  probably  have  to 
take  a  loss. 

Figures  furnished  by  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dock 
Operators’  Association  show  that  5,160,452  tons  of 
bituminous  was  left  over  at  upper  lake  docks  on 
March  1st. 

Anthracite  Stocks. 

Stocks  of  anthracite  in  retail  yards  are  still  fairly 
heavy,  it  is  stated,  although  showing  a  sharp  decline 
from  January  1st.  No  complete  count  has  been  made 
by  the  Government,  but  a  selected  list  of  642  dealers 
from  whom  reports  have  been  received  carried  20 
per  cent  more  coal  than  on  January  1st,  1919,  and 
about  the  same  as  on  March  1st,  a  year  ago. 

At  the  rate  coal  was  being  called  for  by  house¬ 
holders  in  January  and  February,  the  stocks  reported 
were  sufficient  to  last  28  days,  but  of  course  the  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  much  less  in  April  and  May 

The  upper  lake  docks,  held  821,448  net  tons  of 
domestic  sizes  on  March  1st.  At  the  close  of  naviga¬ 
tion  stocks  had  been  approximately  1,300,000  tons 

The  producers  have  not  authorized  the  publication 
of  their  stocks  as  of  January  1st  or  March  1st.  On 
November  1st.  they  reported  a  total  of  4,500,000  gross 
tons  in  storage  at  eastern  points,  of  which  1,800000 
tons  was  in  domestic  sizes  and  2,700,000  in  steam 
sizes. 

A  factor  of  importance  in  the  present  reserves  of 
domestic  fuel  is  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of 
by-product  coke  at  those  plants  which  have  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  gas  to  municipalities.  Reports 
„r0°“,19  such  by-product  plants  show  a  total  of 
980,804  tons  on  March  1st,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  including  what  may  be  on  hand  at  other  plants 
not  reporting  the  total  is  in  excess  of  a  million  tons. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 


The  Measure  of  a  Coal  Dealer. 

„  Thomas  MacNamara,  secretary  of  the  Richmond 
County  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  gives  this 
definition  of  a  coal  dealer  who  is  a  credit  to  the 
trade  and  to  his  community: 

“The  measure  of  a  coal  dealer  should  be  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  man  who  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  stand  still ;  who  understands  that  all 
business  must  either  go  forward  to  greater  progress 
or  backward  to  oblivion.  It  is  the  measure  of  a 
man  who  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  business  sagacity, 
his  word,  and  his  promise  to  the  foolish  notion  that 
he  must  sell  coal,— even  at  a  loss— or  at  a  profit 
that  amounts,  if  properly  analyzed,  to  a  loss. 

It  is  the  measure  of  a  man  who  understands  that 
better  business  for  the  entire  trade  means  of  necessity  ' 
better  business  for  himself.  It  is  the  measure  of  the 
merchant  who  is  aware  he  is  a  necessary  cog  in  the 
economic  plan  and  holds  himself  and  his  business 
upon  that  plane. 

The  measure  of  a  coal  dealer  is  the  measure  of 
a  man  who  is  willing  to  stand  with  his  fellow  mer¬ 
chants  and  pay  the  price  of  building  and  developin'* 
the  industry;  raising  it  above  the  standard  of  the 
coal  peddler  and  the  coal  pirate.  It  is  the  measure 
ot  the  merchant  who  is  willing  to  do  his  part  in 
stabilizing  the  trade  in  his  section,  for  in  that  di¬ 
rection  lies  better  business.  It  is  the  measure  of  the 
man  who  is  anxious  to  do  his  share  in  bringing  about 
better  conditions,  realizing  that  the  work  he  is  doing 
will  eventuate  to  the  betterment  of  all— even  those 
who  refuse  to  help. 

“Finally,  it  is  the  measure  of  the  man  who  plays 
the  game  fair  and  honest,  and  has  the  courage  to 
demand  that  all  competitors  shall  play  the  game 
that  way.  And,  more  important,  the  faith  to  fight  to 
see  that  such  demands  are  met.” 


Secretaries  Lack  Price  Information. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  some  data  for  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  prove  to  the  authorities  of  his  home 
town  that  local  exchanges  do  not  tend  to  increase  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  we  recently  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  a  number  of  secretaries 
throughout  the  country  : 

To  show  exchanges  are  not  per  se  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  dealers’  margin  and  selling  price,  dealer 
under  indictment  would  like  names  of  two  or  three 
places  where  trade  is  not  organized  but  prices  aver¬ 
age  higher  than  in  organized  places.  Wish  you 
would  accommodate  therewith.” 


Days’ 


By-product  coke  plants  .  39 

Steel  plants  .  43 

Other  industrials  .  56 

Artificial  gas  plants  .  82 

Electric  utilities  .  54 

Coal  dealers,  bituminous  .  23 

Railroads  .  42 


In  commenting  upon  the  above  figures  F.  G.  Tryon, 
statistician  of  the  Geological  Survey,  says : 

In  reckoning  the  length  of  time  which  a  given  re¬ 
serve  might  last,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  count 
on  withdrawing  all  of  the  coal  from  storage.  A 
certain  amount— not  Jess  than  20,000,000  tons,  to 
judge  from  the  experience  of  1920 — is  necessary  to 
insure  continuous  operation.  It  is  like  the  raw 
material  in  process  at  a  manufacturing  plant,  which 
has  inventory  value,  but  can  not  be  withdrawn  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  works. 

Again,  imposing  figures  of  average  days’  supply 
may  give  a  false  sense  of  protection.  The  average 
must  be  used  in  order  to  make  a  mass  of  figures 
comprehensible,  but  when  we  say  that  the  reserve  on 
March  1st,  was  sufficient  to  last  43  days  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  it  does  not  mean  that  all  con¬ 
sumers  had  43  days’  supply.  Stocks  are  never  evenly 
divided.  No  American  city  is  without  consumers 
who,  through  absence  of  necessary  space,  or  sheer 
neglect,  carry  no  reserve  against  an  interruption.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  had  16,000,000 
tons  or  42  days’  supply  on  hand  March  1st.  This  is 
the  largest  reserve  on  record,  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  being  on  January  1st,  1919,  when  they  had  13,640,- 
000  tons  in  stock,  or  enough  to  last  about  31  days  at 
the  then  current  rate  of  consumption. 


Bituminous  lonnage  Slips  Back  a  Little 
Demand  Quiets  Down. 

Bituminous  production  took  a  slight  downw, 
dip  during  the  week  ending  March  18th,  apparer 
indicating  that  supply  had  begun  to  outstrip  dema 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  the  brakes, 
the  same,  time,  car  shortages  were  reported  in  a  nu 
ber  of  districts  and  this  may  have  played  a  part 
holding  down  the  tonnage. 

The  soft  coal  output  for  several  weeks  past 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  sho 
below  with  comparisons  for  last  year: 


Week  ending 

February  25 
March  4 
March  11  .. 
March  18  . . 


■Net  Ton: 


1922 

10,402,000 

10,541,000 

11,115,000. 

10,784,000 


1921 

7,432,000 

7,278,000 

6,900,000 

6,512,000 


Anthracite  Production 

For  three  weeks  in  succession  the  weekly  anthra¬ 
cite  output  has  exceeded  1,900,000  tons,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  full  capacity  after  allowing  for  the 
usual  local  strikes  and  breakdowns.  Comparative 
figures  follow: 


Week  ending 

February  25 
March  4  . . . 
March  11  . 
March  18  . . 


- Net  Tons - . 

1922  1921 

1,701,000  1,816,000 

1,913,000  1,902,000 

1,982,000  1,925,000 

1,907,000  1,687,000 


James  D.  Walker,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mine  inspector  of  the  3rd  bituminous  dis- 
trict,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
lhomas  K.  Adams. 


The  replies  were  not  numerous  and  were  rather 
non-committal,  if  not  inconsequential.  One  point 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  very  few  unorganized 
places  of  any  size  or  consequence,  and  it  would  hardly 
be  convincing  to  give  the  price  of  coal  in  a  small 
place  in  comparison  with  that  prevailing  in  a  large 

One  of  the  definite  statements  is  that  Alabama  is 
practically  all  unorganized  and  the  dealers  there  are 
working  on  a  $3.50  margin,  authorized  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  a  number  of  years  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  replies,  we  gather  ’the  idea  that 
secretaries  have  steered  clear  to  a  large  extent  from 
compilation  of  price  data,  no  doubt  on  the  theory  that 
this  is  dangerous  stuff  to  have  on  file  in  their  offices 

One  secretary  writes  us  that  retailers  are  very  cau¬ 
tious  m  giving  out  price  information,  assuming  that 
it  may  be  used  to  their  disadvantage. 


■l  amer  iviaKes  Way  tor  Son. 

Birmingham  Ala.,  March  28.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pratt  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  Co.,  G.  B.  McCormick,  president,  re¬ 
signed  from  office  and  his  son,  Carr  E.  McCormick, 
president  of  the  Daniels  Creek  and  Newcastle  Coal 
companies,  was  elected  president.  G.  B.  McCormick 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 


an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  il 
the  interstate  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  Montana, 
yoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  ali 
states  west  thereof  to  destinations  in  those  States  and 
to  til  Naso,  Texas,  are  reasonable. 
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IMPERIAL  BUYS  MINE 


Takes  Over  Cardiff  Operation  in  Cambria 
County  and  Will  Improve  It. 

Negotiations  have  been  consummated  whereby  the 
Imperial  Coal  Corporation  will  acquire  and  operate, 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Imperial  Cardiff  Coal  Co., 
the  valuable  Cardiff  coal  property  in  Blacklick  town¬ 
ship,  Cambria  County,  Pa.  This  property  is  located 
at  Cardiff,  near  Nanty-Glo,  and  adjoins  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Ebensburg  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Nanty-Glo 
Coal  Mining  Co. 

It  embraces  about  1,500  acres  of  Miller  Vein  coal, 
analyzing  only  Sy2%  in  ash.  With  the  improvements 
anticipated,  this  mine  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,200 
to  1,500  tons  daily.  Purchase  was  made  from  the 
Inland  Coal  Co.,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  which  is  one 
of  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Company’s  interests. 

In  addition  to  the  coal,  the  property  consists  of 
town  site,  store,  100  houses  and  other  valuable  im¬ 
provements.  The  product  can  be  shipped  over  both 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Cambria  &  Indiana 
Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  system.  This  mine,  like  all  Imperial  operations, 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  facilities  for  dumping 
and  preparing  coal,  including  picking  tables-. 

In  addition  to  this  property,  the  company’s  hold¬ 
ings  include  the  Smokeless  mines  in  Indiana  County, 
the  Diamond  Smokeless  Nos.  1  and  2  in  Somerset 
County,  the  Shade  Creek  Nos.  1  and  3  in  Clearfield 
County,  and  the  Cambria  Smokeless  mine  in  Cambria 
County.  With  the  addition  of  the  Cardiff  mine  the 
Corporation’s  collieries  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  over  1,500,000  tons. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Corporation  maintains  its  head 
office  in  Johnstown,  with  sales  offices  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston  and  Albany.  Charles  A.  Owen  is 
president;  James  P.  Thomas,  vice-president;  Philip 
E.  Thomas,  treasurer;  Frank  D.  Baker,  secretary; 
James  M.  Cook,  general  superintendent;  E.  H.  Zim¬ 
merman,  assistant  treasurer  and  sales  manager,  New 
York,  and  Harry  A.  Ling,  assistant  secretary  and 
sales  manager,  Philadelphia. 


A  Large  Up-State  Dealer. 

One  of  the  Schenectady  papers  recently  published 
the  following  paragraph  about  one  of  the  well- 
known  coal  men  of  northern  New  York: 

“A  party  of  53  coal  dealers  and  newspaper  men 
from  Schenectady,  Glens  Falls  and  adjacent  territorj 
were  guests  of  Edward  B.  Ashton  of  Saratoga  on  a 
week-end  trip  to  the  properties  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.,  at  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr.  Ashton  is 
president  of  the  Schenectady  County  Coal  Co.,  the 
Saratoga  Coal  Co.,  the  Glens  Falls  Coal  Co.  and 
several  other  coal  distributing  depots. . 

“Me  is  the  jobber  for  D.  &  H.  coal  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  serving  directly  or  through  retailers  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  300,000.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  jobbers 
outside  of  metropolitan  districts  and  his  plant  at 
Schenectady  is  the  best  equipped  and  most  modern  in 
the  country.” 

Don’t  Paint  Too  Black. 

It  appears  that  a  recent  rumor  relative  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  company  .arranging  to  disband  its  organization 
proved  to  be  an  exaggeration,  due  to  certain  un¬ 
guarded  comment  by  an  official  while  in  a  pessimistic 

m<Asd'we  have  pointed  out  heretofore,  it  is  well  for 
people  to  guard  against, erroneous  impressions  getting 
abroad.  There  has  been  a  serious  period  of  read¬ 
justment.  All  know  that,  and  all  thoughtful  people 
anticipated  it,  but  there  is  no  need  of  making  matters 
worse  and,  by  enlarging  upon  ones  losses  and  ones 
uncertainties  as  to  the  future,  give  an  impression  that 
mav  have  a  very  damaging  reactionary  effect. 

In  fact  one  should,  we  think,  endeavor  to  make  a 
good  impression  at  such  times  and  y  eepin0 
flag  flying,  presenting  a  bold  front  generally,  give 
the  impression  that  matters  are  not  as _  bad  as ;  they 
seem.  Certainly  that  is  better 
favorable  impression  and  permitting  .  he 
abroad  that  one  will  soon  voluntarily  or  smvolun 

tarily  be  out  of  business. 


COAL  INFORMATION 
Ready  Soon. 

Do  you  want  information  on  the  cost 
of  mining,  freight  rates,  coal  prices,  ex¬ 
port  figures  and  prices,  tonnages  han¬ 
dled  at  different  ports  and  over  various 
railroads  and  waterways,  production  of 
various  states,  wage  agreements,  statis¬ 
tics  on  coal  consumed  by  railroads,  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  etc.?  Analyses  and 
cubic  area  occupied  by  a  ton  of  coal, 
computing  tables?  If  so,  SAWARD  S 
ANNUAL,  the  only  standard  book  of 
,  coal  trade  statistics  published,  should 
be  in  your  office. 

If  connected  with  the  coal  trade  in 
any  way,  as  operator,  wholesaler,  ship¬ 
per,  exporter  or  retailer,  this  book  is 
what  you  need  to  have  at  hand  for  ready 
reference.  It  is  a  handy  volume  con¬ 
taining  statistics  of  permanent  value, 
one  that  may  well  be  kept  for  yeans. 
Valuable  information  relating  to  the 
past  will  be  found  in  earlier  issues,  as 
well  as  the  recent  statistics  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  current  number.  It  has  saved 
the  day  for  others;  it  will  do  as  well 
for  you.  It  answers  many  questions 
arising  in  the  course  of  business.  You’ll 
need  it.  You  should  have  it! 

It  covers  Anthracite  and  Bituminous. 
The  information  is  drawn  on  at  times  in 
connection  with  law  suits,  and  in  reality 
here  is  practically  all  you  wish  to  know 
in  connection  with  the  coal  business.  It 
is  material  compiled  and  published  at 
large  expense,  made  practical  by  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  of  leading  interests. 
Price  $2.50  per  copy. 

READY  SOON. 

Address  F.  W.  SAWARD, 

15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


High  Wage  Rates  an  Illusion. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  inflated 
wages  for  coal  miners  is  advanced  by  the  president 
of  a  U.  M.  W.  sub-district  in  Ohio.  In  a  recent 
speech  he  asserted  that  the  mining  industry,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  paying  such  high  wages,  has  drawn  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  workers  thrown  out  of  employment 
elsewhere,  thereby  making  work  scarcer  for  the  man 
who  had  always  been  in  the  mines. 

His  argument  was  that  a  still  higher  rate  per  ton 
or  per  day  was  necessary  in  order  to  afford  a  living 
for  all,  but  that  is  not  the  cure  since  it  would  at¬ 
tract  a  further  influx  of  men  from  other  industries 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  who  had 
never  worked  in  the  mines  before.  In  a  short  time 
another  adjustment  would  have  to  be  made,  if  this 
line  of  reasoning  were  carried  out,  and  then  another 
and  another  until  finally  all  the  workmen  in  the 
United  States  would  be  rushing  to  the  mines  to  get 
some  of  the  easy  money. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  demand  for  a  six- 
hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  is  the  same.  Men  in 
other  lines  would  be  attracted  to  the  mines  because 
of  the  easy  working  conditions,  and  there  would  not 
be  jobs  enough  to  go  around. 

Of  course  such  an  outcome  would  delight  the 
union  leaders,  as  it  would  mean  more  members  and 
more  income.  That  is  why  they  are  for  it. 


GROWTH  OF  “CONSOL” 


From  Small  Beginning  in  1864,  Company 
Became  One  of  the  Great  Producers. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  produced  6,668,858 
tons  of  coal  in  1921,  which  compares  with  8,100,427 
tons  in  1920  and  11,722,384  tons  in  1915. 

The  company  began  operations  in  1864,  when  it 
produced  37,678  tons.  In  1869  the  quarter-million 
mark  was  passed,  production  for  that  year  being 
287,605  tons.  Two  years  later  the  output  exceeded  a 
half-million  tons,  the  exact  figures  being  566,190  tons. 

From  then  on  the  rate  of  growth  was  much 
slower,  for  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the  million- 
ton  mark  was  reached  and  passed.  In  that  year 
the  company’s  mines  turned  out  1,049,215  tons. 

For  the  next  dozen  years  or  so  only  a  slight  gain 
was  recorded;  in  1900  the  production  stood  at  1,299,- 
374  tons. 

Then  began  the  era  of  mergers,  the  first  property 
absorbed  by  the  Consolidation  being  the  Fairmont 
Coal  Co.  As  a  result,  the  company’s  output  took 
a  sudden  jump,  amounting  to  4,421,033  tons  in  1901. 
Then  the  Somerset  Coal  Co.  was  absorbed  and  the 
output  was  practically  doubled  within  a  year, 
amounting  to  8,356,798  tons  in  1902. 

10,000,000-Ton  Mark  Reached  in  1906. 

Four  years  later,  in  1906,  the  ten-million  mark 
was  passed,  the  production  for  the  year  being  10,- 
385,256  tons.  The  highest  output  ever  attained  by 
the  company  was  in  1915 — 11,722,384  tons.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year’s  output  was  nearly  as  large,  however, 
amounting  to  11,107,684  tons,  which  was  a  decrease 
of  only  about  a  half  million  tons. 

Since  then  the  tendency  has  been  downward,  in 
spite  of  the  new  developments  in  Kentucky.  In  1918, 
when  the  war  demand  was  at  its  highest  and  every 
effort  was  being  made  to  increase  the  coal  output, 
the  company  produced  only  8,053,010;  and  in  1920, 
when  the  demand  was  also  exceedingly  strong,  the 
figures  stood  at  8,100,437  tons,  and  in  1921  it  dropped 
to  6,668,858. 

The  falling  off  in  tonnage  last  year  is,  of  course, 
accounted  for  by  business  depression,  but  the  fact 
that  the  company  did  not  produce  as  much  coal  in 
1918  and  1920  as  it  did  during  several  pre-war  years 
was  due  to  car  shortage.  In  earlier  years,  while 
there  was  sometimes  more  or  less  of  a  car  shortage, 
it  did  not  assume  the  same  proportions  during  and 
following  the  war. 


It  is  reported  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  has  placed  a  contract  for  300,000 
tons  of  coal  with  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
deliveries  to  extend  over  the  coming  coal  year. 
Price  is  said  to  be  $5.45  alongside  Boston.  The  coal 
will  be  produced  at  the  mines  of  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  southwestern  Virginia. 


Cannot  Hope  to  Break  Union. 

Wilkes-Barre  Record 

The  miners’  union  has  established  too  strong 
a  foothold  to  be  dislodged.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  anthracite  region.  The  major  part  of 
the  working  force  in  the  anthracite  region  is  made 
up  of  radicals  who  would  resist  such  effort  to  the 
very  last. 

The  operators  have  a  number  of  serious  griev¬ 
ances.  They  have  been  subjected  to  tremendous 
annoyance  and  losses  by  reason  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  to  observe  the  obligations  of 
their  contract,  with  numerous  strikes  as  .the  result; 
but  the  union  is  here  to  stay  and  it  is  the  one 
prerogative  of  labor  that  will  be  maintained 
against  all  odds.  If  the  miners  were  defeated  in 
one  contest  to  the  point  of  giving  in  because  of 
starvation,  steps  would  be  taken  immediately  to 
reorganize  the  union. 

The  anthracite  operators  have  gone  far  in  recent 
years  to  establish  better  relations  with  the  unions 
in  recognition  and  negotiation.  They  have  done 
their  part.  They  have  agreed  to  fair  methods  of 
conciliation  in  sectional  disputes.  There,  ought 
to  be  a  better  state  of  co-operation,  especially  in 
the  observance  of  the  terms  of  a  contract. 

But  whether  that  can  be  secured  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  union  must  be  recognized 
as  a  factor  in  labor.  Any  attempt  to  undermine 
it  would  result  in  constant  turmoil  worse  than  the 
annoyance  and  losses  that  have  taken  place  under 
union  recognition. 
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General  Notes 


I  he  constitutionality  of  the  Rohler  mine-cave 
law,  affecting  operations  in  th,e  anthracite  region, 
particularly  in  Scranton  and  vicinity,  will  be  argued 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  April  17th. 

Burns  deliveries  are  about  15,000  tons  daily,  the 
Farrell  merger  having  added  4,000  tons  to  the  volume 
of  trade.  A  director  states  that  as  the  company  has 
65  delivery  points  its  average  haul  is  but  one-quarter 
that  of  its  competitors. 

Irving  L.  Camp,  president  of  the  Producers  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  newly-organized  Lions  Club  of 
Johnstown.  Mr.  Camp  has  just  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  the  New  York  office  of  his  concern. 

Frederick  Upton,  head  of  the  Consumers’  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  is  returning  on  the  Aqmtania,  due  to  arrive 
at  the  end  of  next  week.  Since  leaving  the  United 
States  early  in  the  year  he  has  visited  Egypt,  Tur¬ 
key,  Italy,  Spain  and  several  other  countries. 

About  25  square  miles  of  the  coal-bearing  portion 
of  Wise  County,  Va.,  will  be  opened  for  development 
by  the  extension  of  the  Interstate  Railroad  from 
Norton  down  Guest  River  to  a  junction  with  the 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  and  Ohio  Railway  on  Clinch 
River. 

Newtown  Creek,  an  important  coal  receiving  and 
holding  point  in  New  York  harbor,  is  also  notable  as 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  lumber  markets.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  between  300,000,000  and  400,000,000  feet 
are  handled  there  annually  when  business  is  reason¬ 
ably  good. 

The  general  office  of  the  Stow  Lumber  &  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.,  formerly  at  North  East,  Pa.,  is  now 
located  at  202  Commerce  Building,  Erie,  Pa.  The 
company  maintains  yards  at  North  East  and  Erie, 
Pa.,  Riley,  Dunkirk,  Depew  and  Lancaster,  N.  Y., 
and  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

The  railroads  are  reported  to  have  ordered  over 
33,000  cars  this  year  to  date,  as  compared  with  23,346 
ordered  during  the  entire  12  months  of  1921.  This 
is  a  remarkable  increase,  to  be  sure,  but  even  so  it 
is  hardly  up  to  the  proper  replacement  ratio,  to  say 
nothing  of  additional  equipment. 

Pittsburgh  steel  plants  are  reported  to  be  aver¬ 
aging  between  70  and  75  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Resumption  orders  already  issued  will  swell  this 
percentage.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  now  has  30 
of  its  59  stacks  in  blast,  and  orders  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  others  have  been  issued. 

While  the  retail  trade  is  gradually  getting  into 
fewer  hands,  and  the  big  consolidations  are  usually 
successful,  yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  lose 
something  because  of  their  bigness.  Some  people  like 
individual  attention,  and  so  the  small  yard  that  gives 
the  right  sort  of  service  has  a  good  opportunity. 

Secretary  O’Toole  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  is  sending  to  members  copies 
of  six  advertisements  which  were  recently  run  in 
the  local  papers  by  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange, 
in  order  to  apprise  the  public  of  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  coming  strike  and  the  probable  situation 
after  April  1st. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  will 
change  its  locomotives  to  oil  burners  on  two  divi¬ 
sions  from  Guernsey,  Wyo.,'  to  Billings,  Mont. 
While  the  decision  to  change  from  coal  burners 
followed  the  announcement  of  the  coal  strike,  it  is 
stated  that  the  plan  will  be  carried  out  regardless  of 
strike  developments. 

_  While  everybody  else  was  preparing  for  a  suspen¬ 
sion,  the  Jermyn  Coal  Co.  posted  notices  this  week 
at  its  collieries  near  Pittston,  Pa.,  that  operations 
will  be  resumed  April  1st,  after  a  long  shutdown 
due  to  market  conditions.  So  far  as  known,  this  is 
the  only  operator  in  the  anthracite  region  that  will 
try  to  work  until  the  wage  question  is  settled. 

The  reduction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  dividend 
indicates  the  culmination  of  a  hard  times  period  in 
the  Northwest,  following  quite  a  boom  era.  It 
seems  the  higher  a  movement  goes  the  lower  it  falls, 
and  so  there  is  a  fair  average  maintained.  Those 


who  do  not  climb  so  high,  but  hold  to  a  more  steady 
pace,  are  just  as  well  off  in  the  long  run. 

A  consular  report  from  Rio  Janeiro  says  that  a 
measure  has  been  approved  by  the  Brazilian  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  providing  for  a  10  per  cent  clear¬ 
ance  tax  on  imported  coal.  Although  coal  is  on  the 
free  list,  like  all  other  articles  on  this  list,  it  paid  a 
small  clearance  tax,  in  this  case  two  per  cent.  The 
increase  to  10  per  cent  is  equivalent  to  subjecting  it 
to  a  tariff  duty. 

E.  C.  Dodson,  president  and  manager  of  the  Gra¬ 
zier  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Grazier  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interest  in  those  companies  and  on 
April  1st  will  become  associated  with  Branson,  Long 
&  McFadden,  Inc.,  wholesale  coal  dealers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia^  He  will  have  charge  of  the  firm’s  Johns¬ 
town  office,  located  in  the  Johnstown  Trust  Build¬ 
ing. 

An  unusual  accident  occurred  recently  at  the  Tun¬ 
nel  Ridge  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  near  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.  A  pile 
containing  several  thousand  tons  of  steam  coal  for 
use  at  the  colliery  during  the  expected  shutdown 
suddenly  disappeared  into  the  workings  below.  The 
company  had  been  two  or  three  months  accumulating 
the  reserve  supply,  which  will  have  to  be  mined  a 
second  time,  so  to  speak,  before  it  is  available  for  use. 

An  official  of  a  Chicago  retail  company  writes : 
“There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  coal  rolling,  but  the 
retail  yards  are  not  stocking  anywhere  near  capacity. 
Dealers  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
chance  of  reductions  in  wages  and  freight  rates,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  come  in  30  days  or  three 
or  four  months.  Some  of  our  trade  are  willing  to 
stock  up  for  60  or  90  days,  but  others,  both  large 
and  small  buyers,  simply  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  in¬ 
formation  and  say  they  will  take  their  chances.” 

With  a  population  of  only  66,800,  according  to  the 
last  census,  Binghamton  shows  up  quite  well  as  a 
railroad  center  for  passenger  travel.  We  note  that 
the  Lackawanna  for  some  time  past  has  been  running 
two  sleepers  to  New  York  every  night  and  there  is 
one  operated  by  the  Erie.  In  comparison  with  some 
other  places  of  equal  or  greater  population,  such  as 
Bridgeport,  Hartford,  Reading  and  others  hereabouts, 
this  is  the  more  characteristic  of  western  and  southern 
places,  as  in  those  sections  a  population  of  upwards 
of  70,000  is  considered  quite  a  metropolis. 

One  reason  why  the  U.  M.  W.  is  so  strong  in 
Illinois  is  because  there  is  a  law  in  that  State  similar 
to  the  one  in  Pennsylvania  which  requires  every  an¬ 
thracite  miner  to  have  a  certificate.  In  both  cases 
no  one  is  eligible  for  a  certificate  until  he  has  had 
two  years’  experience  in  the  mines  of  the  State  as 
a  laborer.  A  further  point  of  similarity  is  that  the 
local  examining  boards  which  issue  the  precious  doc¬ 
uments  are  composed  of  union  members.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  hard  coal  region, 
is  practically  100  per  cent  organized. 

While  the  capacity  of  the  bituminous  mines  is 
so  great  that  deficiencies  of  tonnage  created  by 
the  strike  could  soon  be  made  up  by  steady  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  plants,  the  railroad  situation  is  not 
so  encouraging  to  those  who  would  view  a  long 
suspension  of  mining  in  calm  mood,  expecting 
prompt  replenishment  of  supplies  when  the  mines 
start  up  again.  Already  word  comes  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  that  a  glut  of  freight  that  will 
be  too  heavy  for  the  facilities  of  the  lines  is  ap¬ 
prehended.  It  is  believed  that  the  pace  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  steel  industry  there  reported 
will  soon  overburden  the  railroads. 

It  is  not  a  unique  experience  for  us  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  information  by  mail  from  various 
interests.  The  same  report  of  inattention  to  cor¬ 
respondence  comes  from  many  quarters.  Secretaries 
of  associations  complain  strongly  of  the  failure  of 
their  members  to  make  responses  to  inquiries  sent 
relative  to  business  affairs.  The  non-payment  of 
dues  is  an  old  story,  and  now  comes  a  complaint 
from  one  association  secretary  that  no  less  than 
four  members  (an  appreciable  proportion  of  total 
number)  have  not  sent  in  checks  in  payment  for  a 
dinner  that  they  ate  with  much  satisfaction  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Surely  there  is  need  for  missionary 
work,  of  a  sort,  very  close  to  home. 


April  1,  1922 


EMPLOYEES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Number  of  Workers  in  Each  County  of  Hard 
and  Soft  Coal  Regions. 

Miners  and  employees  in  and  about  Pennsylvania 
who  may  be  affected  if  a  strike  is  called  April  1st, 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  although 
scattered  through  35  counties,  are  more  concentrated 
in  the  anthracite  than  in  the  bituminous  regions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  made  public  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines. 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  in  the  hard 
coal  region  have  a  large  part  of  the  149,117  anthra¬ 
cite  workers  within  their  boundaries.  In  the  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania  bituminous  districts  how¬ 
ever,  the  184,168  workers  are  more  evenly  divided, 
one  county,  Fayette,  having  more  than  30,000  em¬ 
ployees  while  each  of  three  others,— Cambria,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Westmoreland— have  more  than  20,000. 
The  others  are  scattered  through  the  remaining  21 
bituminous  producing  counties. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  men 
rated  as  miners  and  the  total  mine  employees  in  the 
anthracite  counties : 

Carbon,  1,361  miners,  5,135  employees;  Columbia, 
488  miners,  2,131  employees;  Dauphin,  402  miners, 
1,749  employees;  Lackawanna,  9,336  miners,  34,055 
employees ;  Luzerne,  17,295  miners,  56,513  employees ; 
Northumberland,  4,314  miners,  12,598  employees; 
Schuylkill,  8,989  miners,  34,948  employees;  Sullivan’ 
282  miners,  812  employees ;  Susquehanna,  421  miners, 
872  employees;  Wayne,  26  miners,  304  employees. 
These _  workers  are  employed  in  294  mines  and  60 
collieries. 

The  total  employees  of  the  2,236  mines  in  the 
bituminous  counties,  as  reported  by  the  Mine  De¬ 
partment,  follow :  Allegheny,  16,017 ;  Armstrong, 
7,207;  Beaver,  144;  Bedford,  1,486;  Blair,  570;  But¬ 
ler,  2,323;  Cambria,  21,868;  Center,  2,428;  Clarion, 
2,546;  Clearfield,  12,288;  Clinton,  264;  Elk,  1,676; 
Fayette,  31,028 ;  Fulton,  59;  Greene,  2,643;  Hunting¬ 
don,  1,340;  Indiana,  12,299;  Jefferson,  6,000;  Law¬ 
rence,  247;  Lycoming,  21;  Mercer,  978;  Somerset, 
12,785;  Tioga,  1,20 2;  Washington,  21,857;  Westmore¬ 
land,  24,892. 


Some  Welcome  a  Strike. 

The  strike  is  welcomed  in  many  bituminous  coal 
offices.  With  no  limitations  on  production  by  reason 
of  railroad  congestion,  with  no  such  feature  as 
foreign  demand  to  restrict  the  available  tonnage  at 
home,  all  of  the  coal  year  running  from  April  1, 
1921,  to  April  1,  1922,  has  been  practically  a  down¬ 
grade  movement.  When  tonnage  increased  it  was  in 
many  cases  at  the  expense  of  values,  none  too  great 
even  in  the  most  active  portion  of  the  year. 

The  result  on  profits,  and  no  less  upon  the  morale 
of  the  trade,  has  been  such  that  one  has  to  go  back 
nearly  30  years  to  find  a  counterpart.  That  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  history  repeating  itself  is  evidenced 
by  the  closeness  of  resemblance  that  is  found  in  the 
records  of  the  early  ’90s,  and  everyone  will  agree 
that  once  in  30  years  is  often  enough  for  such  a  con¬ 
dition  to  arise. 

ti  R  seems  very  likely  that  the  present  week  is  the 
darkest  before  dawn”  period,  and  that  as  the  strike 
developments  eventuate  there  will  be  more  tone  to 
the  trade,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  coal 
than  has  been  seen  in  many  months  past. 


A  Good  Word  for  Erie. 

Despite  the  doleful  reports'  heard  as  to  the  rail¬ 
road.  situation,  it  is  possible  to  put  some  favorable 
details  on  record  when  the  time  comes  to  sell  bonds. 
Even  •  the  Erie  has  its  good  features  when  the  sale 
of  securities  is  the  order  of  business,  as  witness  the 
following  abstract  from  a  recent  advertisement : 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  operating  income 
derived  from  the  traffic  on  the  mileage  covered  by 
this  mortgage  is  equivalent  to  more  than  three  times 
the  interest  charges  on  this  issue,  equal  and  prior 
liens.  The  company  reported  a  surplus  over  all 
charges  of  $1,595,254  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  and 
operating  income  improved  over  $19,000,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fiscal  year  1920.” 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Retail  Conditions  in  Various  Cities. 


Dealer.  Tell  of  Present  Situation  and  What  They  Think  of  the  Spring  Outlook- 
All  Agree  on  Need  of  Lower  Prices  for  Anthracite. 


The  following  letters  regarding  retail  conditions 
were  written  by  leading  dealers  in  the  cities  named 
n  response  to  a  request  for  information : 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  quiet  in  Schnectady, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  two  principal  industries 
have  not  been  very  active.  The  locomotive  works, 
with  a  normal  force  of  6,000,  have  been  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  with  a  force  of  about  500.  The  Gen 
eral  Electric  Co.,  with  a  force  of  22,000  has  been 
running  with  about  7,000  and  most  of  that  number 
wnrkin0'  only  pcirt  of  the  time. 

It  seems  that  Schenectady  was  about  the  last  city 
to  feel  the  depression.  We  are  hoping  that  condi¬ 
tions  will  pick  up  before  the  summer  is  out  We  are 
going  into  the  first  of  April,  with  a  practically  full 
supply  of  coal  on  hand,  which  is  15,000  tons.  This 
is  to  take  care  of  the  pocket  dealers  The  yard 
dealers  are  also  going  into  the  first  of  April  with  a 
fair  amount  of  coal.  The  properties  that  I  am  most 
interested  in,  which  are  at  Schenectady,  Saratoga, 
Ballston,  Glens  Falls,  Hudson  Falls  and  Fort  Edward 
will  go  into  the  first  of  April  with  practically  a  full 
supply  on  hand,  which  means  approximately  40,000 

^Regarding  substitutes  for  coal,  there  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  kind  introduced  in  our  location.  The 
fading  off  of  tonnage  has  been  purely  because  the 
winter  has  been  mild  and  money  not  very  plentiful 
and  consumers  have  been  economizing  as  much  as 
possible!  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  con¬ 
sumers  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  redu 
Sn  in  the  price  of  coal.  I  am  afraid  that  they  are 
expecting  a  greater '  reduction  than  there  are  any 

p  m“refigurri„gVonSa  three  months’  suspension  and 
urging  all  consumers  to  carry  in  their  homes  at  lea 
three  or  four  tons  of  coal  to  carry  them  through 
three  months. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

There  are  so  many  angles  and  viewpoints  as  to 
the  future  retail  coal  business  in  this  locality  that 
F  is  very  difficult  to  express  any  definite  opinion  on 
the  outlook.  The  dealers  in  this  locality  have  what 
right  be  termed  a  good,  fair  stock  of  b.tnmmou 
Sal  on  hand  to  carry  them  through  a  period  of 

Si?het0an1“lci.deays«ua.ion,  however,  does  not  war- 
rant  the  dealer  stocking  ahead  because  of  the i  senou5 
loss  that  might  be  sustained  by  reason  of  a  «d 
tion  in  price  at  the  mines  and  freight  rates.  T 
fore  the  stocks  on  hand,  as  an  average,  might  be 
’  considered  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  requirements 

XXthe  oSoX  dealers’  business,  so  much 

depends  upon  the  industrial  situation  it  »  hard  f 

the  dealer  to  know  what  the  outcome  wdl  be .  U 
general  conditions  improve  over  wha J  *ey  teve  been 
through  the  past  winter,  naturally  the  dealers  busi 
ness  will  be  stimulated  proportionately. 

Oui  viewpoint  on  the  strike  situation  is  that  it  » 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
S  on  fields  must  hi  reduced  to  work  in  harmony  w  th 
™T.  other  Ptodnal.  -h  *h.  oneway  that  Jhe 

7  "Te  ”,”o°?  production.  Since  d^has 

sumeriworking  on  reduced  incomes  to  purchase  them 
coal  and  be  satisfied. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


months  immediately  preceding.  We  figure  this  has 
been  caused  mostly  by  people  coming  into  the  market 
who  had  stocked  some  coal  last  summer  and  ear  y 
fall.  Some  of  the  snow-birds  and  illegitimates  who 
were  operating  so  numerously  early  m  the  season 
found  their  business  unprofitable,  and  retired,  and  we 
think  that  this  also  has  helped  to  increase  our  business. 

If  March  and  April  will  hold  up  proportionately 
as  January  and  February  did,  we  are  quite  confident 
that  our  total  tonnage  for  this  winter  will  exceed 
that  of  a  year  ago  by  close  to  50  per  cent.  Even 
then,  however,  we  will  still  be  quite  a  bit  short  ot 
what  our  volume  of  business  was  in  what  we  were 
wont  to  call  a  normal  year.  The  coal  business  has 
had  so  many  ups  and  downs  the  last  three  or  four 
winters  that  we  hardly  know  what  a  normal  season  s 
business  is  any  more. 

However,  things  are  looking  much  better  and  we 
think  that  next  winter  will  be  even  better  than  the 
present  one. 

Early  in  the  fall  and  up  until  a  month  or  six 
weeks  ago,  we  had  a  large  stock  of  fuel  of  different 
kinds.  The  continued  mild  weather,  however,  and 
the  lack  of  demand  the  country  over  made  it  so  easy 
to  get  coal  that  we  have  worked  off  most  of  that 
stock  and  are  carrying  now  perhaps  a  month  s  supp  y 
of  the  various  kinds,  such  as  hard  coal  soft  coal, 
coke  etc.  In  anticipation  of  the  miners  stnke  we 
plan  to  have  on  hand  April  1st  sufficient  fuel  for  a 
couple  of  months’  needs. 

The  springs  up  here  are  generally  late,  and  taking 
vear  in  and  year  out  as  an  average,  folks  continue 
to  use  their  heating  systems  until  the  middle  of 

May.  ., 

We  do  not  look  for  much  inconvenience  even  it 
there  is  a  strike.  A  large  tonnage  of  West 
and  Kentucky  coal  from  the  non-union  fields  has 
moved  to  this  state  all  winter,  and  we  have  connec¬ 
tions  which  we  know  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  us 
during  the  strike.  We  plan  to  have  enough  anthracite 
in  stock  for  at  least  two  or  three  months,  which 
we  think  will  be  plenty. 

You  ask  us  the  public  sentiment  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  strike.  The  writer  has  talked  with,  many 
people,  business  and  professional  men,  mechanics  and 
laboring  men,  and  they  all  seem  to  have  but  _  one 
thought  in  the  matter,  which  is,  “Let  them  strike. 

Every  one  feels  that  two  things  especially  are  hold- 
ino-  up  prices  and  retarding  the  process  of  readjust¬ 
ment  and  that  these  two  -things  are  the  price  of 
coal  and  freight  rates.  They  all  realize  that  these 
prices  cannot  come  down  until  both  the  railroad 
men  and  the  miners  are  reduced  m  pay,  the  same 
as  practically  every  one  else  has  been.  So  they  all 
feel  that  the  sooner  the  fight  is  brought  on,  the 
quicker  the  whole  matter  will  be  settled. 

Personally  our  idea  is  that  there  is  no  time  better 
than  right  now  to  adjust  this  thing  finally  and l  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  we  hope  that  they  go  to  it  and  get  the 
thing  out  of  their  systems. 


.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Volume  of  business  for  the  present  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  would  consider  a  normal  year, 
has  been  considerably  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 
This  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  unemploymen 
situation  in  Bridgeport,  and  the  high  price  of  domestic 

We  judge  from  what  our  customers  say  that  they 
are  not  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  miners  de¬ 
mand  for  increased  pay,  but  think  the  miner  should 
stand  his  part  of  the  general  reduction  in  wages  that 
is  now  affecting  all  kinds  of  labor. 

Considering  local  conditions  as  we  have  found  thei  , 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  carry  a  very  large 
stock  of  coal  over  April  1st,  but  we  should  judge 
from  outside  appearances  that  most  of  the  loca 
dealers  plan  to  have  from  six  to  eight  weeks  supp  y 

°nFor  the  past  two  years  one  of  the  local  dealers  has 
been  endeavoring  to  introduce  coke  for  household 
use  in  our  citv,  and  at  the  present  time  is  retailing 
this  coke  at  $1.50  per  ton  less  than  we  are  asking  tor 
anthracite  coal.  Of  course  the  difference  in  price 
has  been  attractive  to  a  few  consumers  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  effect  upon  the  local  trade  has  no 

been  very  noticeable.  .... 

In  conclusion,  we  might  add  that  there  is  a  ge 
eral  feeling  among  consumers  that  the  retaU  price 
of  coal  must  necessarily  take  a  decided  drop,  an 
apparently  they  expect  this  drop  to  be  caused  by  a 
reduction  of  freight  rates,  together  with  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines.  So  deeply  embedded 
in  the  consumer’s  mind  are  these  ideas,  that  unti 
these  reductions  are  made  he  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
frain  from  ordering  any  coal  for  next  winter  s  use 
until  the  time  comes  when  he  actually  will  need  it. 


Brockton,  Mass. 

Concerning  the  state  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  in 
this  city,  we  think  that  the  most  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  absolute  indifference  on  the  part  ot 
domestic  consumers,  and  also  business  men,  toward 
the  possible  effect  of  the  suspension  in  mining  on 
April  first.  There  has  been  no  stimulation  in  either 
anthracite  or  bituminous  trade  this  month,  and  sales 
have  closely  approximated  those  of  March,  192  , 
which  were  considered  to  be  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  period.  Total  volume  of  business  for 
this  winter  is  a  little  better  than  last,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  financial  conditions  locally  are  no  bettei 
than  they  were  last  year,  as  the  shoe  business  of 
this  city  is  practically  at  a  stand-still  due  to  Middle 
West  competition.  Whether  or  not  the  recent,  arbi¬ 
tration  award  of  a  ten  per  cent  flat  decrease  in  the 
wages  of  all  shoe  operatives  will  tend  to  stimulate, 
local  business  and  put  more  rponey  in  the  hands  ot 
the  coal  consumers  is  very  problematical,  as  the  re¬ 
duction  is  so  small.  ,  .  , 

In  consequence  of  the  light  March  business,  the 
local  retail  coal  dealers  are  stocked  somewhat 
heavier  than  they  would  perhaps  wish  to  be,  taking 
into  consideration  the  decreased  purchasing  power 
of  local  consumers  and  also  their  indifference. 

This  firm  is  carrying  a  45  to  60  days  stock,  and 
is  probably  the  only  firm  of  any  size  in  this  city 
which  is  not  stocked  for  at  least  three  months,  but 
this  is  in  our  judgment  the  proper  way  to  play  the. 

^Our  customers,  as  we  have  noted  above,  are  not 
in  the  least  concerned  over  the  miners  demand  for 
more  pay,  although  this  is  a  100  per  cent  union  town. 


Taunton,  Mass. 


Our  Taunton  yard  tonnage  for  several  Wars-H- 
000-15,000  anthracite.  This  year,  10,00 >  anthracite, 
Middleboro  yard  last  several  years,  6,000  anthra 
rite  This  year  5,000  anthracite.  The  general  trend 
is  toward  bituminous  for  business  blocks,  churches, 

etc. 

Our  customers  seem  to  complain  more  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  coal  than  the  prices,  altb°^b  every¬ 
one  thinks  prices  too  high.  The  town  of  Middleboro 
will  use  1,500  tons  of  bituminous  coal  next  year  in 
place  of  anthracite.  In  both  of  our  yards  we  have 
disposed  of  1.000  tons  of  “boulets”  this  year. 

We  are  carrying  over  two  months  supply  of  coal 
April  1st. 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Business,  we  feel,  is  about  as  good  as  one  can  ex¬ 
pect,  considering  the  conditions  of  other  commercia 
and  manufacturing  lines  in  our  town.  This  year  s 
tonnage  is  quite  a  little  lower  than  last  year  s. 

Consumers  who  used  to  take  two  tons  are  taking 
but  one  ton  at  the  present  time.  Local  working 
conditions  are  beginning  to  look  a  little  better  as 

W<As°  regards  our  present  stock,  we  have  on  hand 

enough  coal  left  for  six  weeks. 

The  opinion  of  our  customers  as  regards  the  de 
mands  of  the  coal  miners  for  more  pay  seems  to 
be  that  the  miners  should  expect  a  decrease  in 
wages,  so  that  the  operator  will  in  turn  sell  t 
product  at  a  lower  figure.  The  public  demands 
lower  price  for  coal. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


D.  de  L.  Hendrickson,  of  17  Battery  Place,  has 
returned  from  a  week’s  vacation  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

F.  L.  White,  general  manager  of  the  Bader  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
week  in  the  bituminous  region. 

N.  C.  Ashcom,  eastern  sales  manager  of  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.,  is  back  at  his  desk  again  after  being  laid  up 
Or  a  couple  of  weeks  with  the  influenza. 

J.  H.  Hugus,  president  of  the  Crescent  Fuel  Co., 
has  had  his  attention  diverted  from  coal  matters  this 
week  by  being  called  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Diamond  Fuel  Co. 
will  be  held  on  April  7th,  at  11  a.  m.,  in  the  office  of 
John  J.  Townsend,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  299  Broad¬ 
way. 

The  New  Dorp  Coal  Co.,  New  Dorp,  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  has  secured  the  contract  to  supply  2,000  tons 
of  No.  1  buckwheat  to  the  Grant  City  pumping  sta¬ 
tion. 

D.  L.  Flack  &  Son  are  moving  today  from  29 
Broadway  to  No.  1  Broadway.  Telephone  numbers 
will  be  Whitehall  0383  and  1728.  The  firm’s  London 
office  was  moved  on  March  25th  to  96  Gresham 
House,  Bishopsgate,  and  its  Paris  office  will  be  re¬ 
moved  on  April  15th  to  22  Place  de  la  Madeline. 

Henry  Breunich,  Henry  B.  Pruser,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  James  Samuel  Smoot  are  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Campaign  Committee  to  raise  funds  for  the 
building  of  Mecca  Temple,  along  with  Hon.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew,  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.,  Fred  D.  Under¬ 
wood,  Hon.  Charles  S  Whitman  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  citizens. 

The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  sends  out 
the  following  announcement  under  date  of  March 
23rd:  “Mr.  Daniel  Anthony,  general  agent,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and  general  agent,  effec¬ 
tive  this  date.”  He  thus  succeeds  in  full  to  the  title 
of  the  late  P.  B.  Heilner,  who  died  a  year  ago. 

Three  men  in  a  motor  launch  were  arrested  in  the 
Arthur  Kill  one  night  this  week,  charged  with  being 
coal  pirates.  A  few  months  ago  several  other  men 
caught  stealing  coal  from  barges  passing  through 
the  kills  were  convicted  and  given  prison  sentences. 
Coal  procured  in  this  manner  is  regularly  offered 
for  sale  at  less  than  the  established  retail  price  in 
towns  along  the  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey 
shores  and  the  business  has  grown  to  considerable 
magnitude.  Some  coal  alleged  to  have  been  bought 
from  river  thieves  was  recently  found  in  a  police 
station.  The  recently  organized  state  police  force  of 
New  Jersey  is  doing  valiant  work  in  patroling  the 
waters  of  the  Kills  and  the  recent  arrests  were  made 
by  members  of  that  organization. 


Boston  Notes 


CUSHING  SEES  CONSPIRACY 

Asks  Why  Government  Does  Not  Act  Against 
Mine  and  Rail  Unions. 

V  heeling,  V  .  Va.,  March  30. — In  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  of  this  city 
tonight,  George  FI.  Cushing,  managing  director  of 
the.  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  asks  why 
it  is  that  Attorney  General  Daugherty  sits  idly  by 
while,  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
conspiring  with  the  railroad  and  longshoremen’s  union 
to  bring  coal  production  and  transportation  at  a 
standstill  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  British 
coal  in  case  it  is  needed  here. 

“In  preparation  for  the  struggle  with  the  operators 
on  April  1st,”  said  Mr.  Cushing,  “and  before  their 
demands  were  even  formulated,  John  L.  Lewis  asked 
the  railroad  unions  to  join  him  in  calling  a  nation-wide 
strike  on  April  1st.  He  proposed  that  they  should, 
jointly,  tie  up  both  coal  production  and  rail  transpor¬ 
tation. 

“When  that  effort  failed— through  the  refusal  of 
the  railroad  unions  to  join  him — Mr.  Lewis  called 
together  100  union  officials  in  a  meeting  at  Cleveland 
There  was  no  secret  about  this  meeting.  The  fact 
that  it  was  going  to  be  held  was  publicly  announced. 
The .  newspapers  reported  its  proceedings.  At  that 
meeting,  the  miners’  representatives  sought  to  decide 
how  best  they  could  completely  suspend  cost  produc¬ 
tion,  cripple  the  nation,  and  bring  a  coalless  people 
to  accede  to  their  demands. 

Calling  a  Spade  a  Spade. 

“Some  legal  sharp  may  so  juggle  words  as  to 
make  this  appear  like  something  besides  a  conspiracy 
against  the  nation.  My  understanding  of  the  English 
language  compels  me  to  label  this  action  for  what  it 
is. 

“Since  then  the  miners’  union  has  taken  two  other 
step..  It  has  asked  all  of  the  non-union  miners  to 
join  it  in  a  strike.  The  publicly  announced  purpose 
is  to  make  the  tie  up  of  coal  production  complete. 

•  u  next  soug,ht  and  is  stiH  seeking  an  affiliation 
with  the  Transport  Workers— the  various  marine 
unions— to  the  end  that  no  coal  from  any  place  else 
mffie  world  may  be  brought  into  the  United  States. 

these  acts  are  open.  They  are  announced  in  the 
newspaper.  They  follow  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
00  union  officials.  If  this  is  not  conspiracy,  then 
the.  English  language  has  come  to  have  a  meaning 
which  I  do  not  understand. 

“I  have  now  presented  the  facts.  I  ask  what  you 
make  of  them?  Particularly,  I  want  to  know— I  am 
quite  eager  to  know — what  the  law  department  of 
^Je.rn!Jent  is  £oJng  to  do?  Is  it  going  to  quash 
the  226  indictments  against  the  operators  and  declare 
that. there  never  was  and  cannot  be  a  conspiracy? 

Or  is  it  going  to  extend  the  charge  and  bring  the 
miners  union  before  . the  bar  for  its  Cleveland  meet- 
ing  and  for  those  actions  which  grew  out  of  it?” 


Cincinnati  Notes 


W.  J.  Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell-Dillon  Co.,  Chi 
cago,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday. 

Charles  Arthur,  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Co 
Toledo,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday. 

Charles  Cline,  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  Chicago 
transacted  coal  business  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday 
John  Gorman,  of  the.  Four  Seams  Coal  Co.,  pOU 
Seams,  Ky.,  was  a  visitor  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday 
W  T  Brown,  of  the  Scuddy  Coal  Co.,  Hazard 
Ky.,  looked  in  on  Cincinnati  coal  circles  on  Mon 
day. 

D.  T.  MacLeod,  of  the  Elk-Piney  Coal  Mining 
Co.  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  the  latter  part  of  last 
week. 

T  l  Philips,  superintendent  of  the  Ford-Elkhorn 
Monday'*  R°bmSOn  Creek’  Ky”  was  in  Cincinnati  on 

W.  I.  Donnelly,  of  the  Logan  and  Kanawha  Coal 
coal  fidcT  SeVCra  dayS  laSt  Week  Siting  the  Harlan 

William  Heitzman,  of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Cleveland  on  Tuesday  on  business  for 
his  company. 

C-  H  Woodbridge,  of  the  Niles  Fuel  &  Supply  Co. 
Liles,.  Ohio,  was  here  on  Monday  to  look  into  the 
coal  situation. 

T  J.  Robson,  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  Charleston, 

W-  Va”, 7aS.  vlsltm§'  his  company’s  office  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  Monday. 

Quin  Morton,  and  L.  H.  Bobbitt,  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  are  spending  a  few  days  this 
week  at  Chicago. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Jellico-Clare- 
held .  Coal  Co.  s  operations  at  Clarefield,  Tenn.,  was 
m  Cincinnati  on  Saturday. 

E.  P.  Liska  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  to  go 
back  to  the  bond  business. 

Charles  Winters,  who  represents  Ihe  Mancourt- 
Winters  Co.,  at  Detroit,  stopped  off  at  Cincinnati  on 
Friday  on  his  way  to  Kentucky  coal  fields. 

J.  H.  Martin,  president  of  the  Kanawha-Knox 
Coal  Co.  is  in  Middleboro,  Ky.,  this  week  looking 
into  the  labor  situation  as  to  his  mining  properties. 

J.  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
Coke.  Co.,  has  gone  to  the  company’s  mines  in  West 
Virginia  and  will  visit  White  Sulphur  Springs  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  before  his  return 


Stephen  G.  Matthewson  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co., 
made  a  flying  trip  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  the 
past  week. 

The  contract  which  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  Bos¬ 
ton  had  with  the  chauffeurs,  teamsters,  wharfmen  and 
helpers  and  which  expired  April  1,  has  been  extended 
by  agreement  of  both  sides  to  May  1. 

The  Inland  Creek  Coal  Co.  continues  to  main¬ 
tain  a  record  production  of  coal,  having  shipped  in 
the  18  working  days  up  to  and  including  March  21 
a  total  of  258,000  tons.  On  this  basis  the  total  for  the 
full  month  will  be  388,000  tons  of  bituminous  dumped 
into  cars. 

President  W.  A.  Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers  Association  has  sent  a  letter  to  members  in 
which  he  states  that  he  is  confident  the  coming  strike 
will  mean  a  reduced  price  for  anthracite.  He  says 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  men  who  have  studied  the 
question  that  the  wage  reduction  that  will  ensue  will 
amount  to  at  least  the  wage  award  of  two  years  ago, 
about  $1  a  ton.  His  letter  continues :  “We  believe 
the  consumer  should  be  advised  to  purchase  only  such 
coal  as  necessity  requires ;  we  do  not  advocate  ad¬ 
vising  a  larger  stock,  which  in  the  event  of  price 
reduction  means  much  criticism  and  misunder¬ 
standing.” 


Morgantown  Notes. 

Samuel  Pursglove,  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgantown 
Coal  Co.,  was  here  from  Cleveland  recently. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Pittsburgh.  O.  W.  Rider,  of  the  same 
company  is  on  a  trip  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Coal  brokers  in  the  Morgantown  and  Clarksburg 
sections  are  reported  to  be  using  two  sets  of  prices, 
one  in  the  coal  fields  and  another  in  the  east,  with 
tie  result  that  the  market  is  rapidly  becoming 
demoralized.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to 
Philadelphia  transactions. 

Reports  received  in  Morgantown  indicate  that  the 
Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  which  has  worked 
union  men  at  Wyano,  Pa.,  has  posted  notices  that 
a  ter  April  1st  they  will  go  to  work  on  the  basis 
of  the  previously  announced  Pittsburgh  scale,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  something  like  a  31  to  46  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion. 


P-  H-  Pritchard,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  was 
called  to  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  last  week  by  a  telegram 
announcing  that  his  father,  who  is  president  of  the 
Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  was  critically  ill.  Word  comes 
that  after  reaching  Bramwell,  Mr.  Pritchard  was  the 
victim. of  an  automobile  accident  and  had  to  have  an 
operation. 


Labor  Millionaires. 

Commenting  on  the  labor  situation  in  the  coal  in- 
U«Py’  ^ke  York  J ournal  of  Commerce  says : 

Overshadowing  the  whole  proposition  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  a  drive  for  the  unions  to 
retain  their  power.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
check-off.  system,  we  now  have  labor  millionaires. 
It  .  is  estimated  that  the  United  Mine  Worekrs  re¬ 
ceive  about  $25,000,000  a  year  in  dues  deducted  from 
the  pay  envelopes  of  the  miners,  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  what  becomes  of  that  money.  If 
Congress  should  investigate  the  coal  mining  proposi¬ 
tion  it  would  do  well,  first,  to  enact  a  law  against 
involuntary  membership  in  unions,  and,  second  to 
torce  the  unions  t0  account  f°r  the  money  they 
collect.  There  are  many  angles  to  the  coal  mining 
situation,  many  of  which  the  public  does  not  sus< 


J.  Marshall  Terrio,  formerly  manager  of  New 
England  for  the  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  general  manager  of  sales  with  the 
Marine  Fuel  &  Chartering  Corporation,  141  Milk 
street,  Boston. 


The  general  offices  of  Charles  W.  Mills,  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Climax  mines,  have  been  moved  from 
Moore,  Pa.,  to  404  Franklin  Trust  Building,  Phila- 


April  1,  1922 

p  SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  | 

WANTED 

\Y7ELL-known  New  York  distributing 
W  house  will  consider  cash  investment 
to  cover  joint  ownership  in  small  mine  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  lower  or  upper  Kittanning 
seams  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
Pennsylvania.  Address  “Box  8  M,”  Care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

C  STABLISHED  jobber  would  take  agency 
*-*  for  good  independent  Anthracite  coal  com¬ 
pany  for  Connecticut  and  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Address  “Box  9M,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


S  AWARD’S  JOURNAL 

COAL  MINES  FOR  SALE 

I  OCATED  in  Butler  and  Clarion  Coun- 
ties.  Short  freight  rates  to  Great 
Lakes,  Northern  New  York,  New  England 
and  Canada.  Present  daily  capacity  4UU 
tons,  which  can  be  doubled.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  half  original  investment. 

Address.  Receiver,  390  Ellicott  Square, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS.  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

BITUMINOUS  coal.  Get  our  prices  and 
analysis  before  buying.  QUA  COAL 
CO.,  Saratoga,  Spgs.,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE 

CULM  Bank  containing  approximately 
70,000  tons.  Railroad  siding  and 
loader  on  premises.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  George  H.  Kaercher,  321  Thompson 
Building,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

OPERATING  mines  on  railroad  and  river 
in  Northern  West  Virginia,  large  acre¬ 
age  coking  and  steam  coal  on  railroad 
central  West  Virginia.  Bargains  No 
agents.  Adress  “Box  10M”  care  of  Sa¬ 
ward’s  Journal. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  CORY  MANN - 

CORPORATION 

EXPORT  BUNKERS  C  O  A.  I— * 

MAIN  OFFICE 

balt. more  26  BEAVER  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


NORFOLK 


ALL  RAIL 


PHILADELPHIA 


BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  _ 

¥  ATTIMER  BIG  VEIN  LEHIGH  COAL 

LATHICHI  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  and  GAS  COALS 

Building.  PHILADELPHIA  90  WeS.  SIree,.  NEW  VORK 

DELANO  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

W.  KISHBAUGH,  V-President 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C.  M.  SCHWERIN,  President 

50  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bituminous  Foundry  Coke 

,,  -<Middle  Lehigh”  “Vinton  Smokeless”  “Graceton”  “Vinton  Ideal”  “Graceton” 
Morea  M^RLe^DARD  GRADa  0F  ANTHRACTE,  B,TUU'NOUS  AND  COKE 


Anthracite 


COLEMAN  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COLVER  standard  STEAM  COAL 

has  an  annual  capacity  of  one  million  tons  of  Miller  vem  coal 

modern  methods  of  preparation  and  constant  rigid  inspection. 

New  York 


The  Colver  mine 

Its  inherent  high  quality  is  enhanced  by  most 


25  Broadway 


General  Office:  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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Shipments  of 
and  company  use, 


V  estern  Maryland  RR.  Shipments. 

bituminous  coal  over  the  Western  Maryland  RR  for 
during  1920  and  1921  were  (net  tons) : 


Month.  1920 

January  .  1,317,270 

February  .  944,449 

March  .  1,101,912 

April  .  824,946 

May  .  828,815 

June  .  674,474 

July  .  896,252 

August  .  975,117 

September  .  1,019,671 

October  .  1,145,846 

November  .  958,795 

December  .  840,128 

Total  .  11,527,675 

Total  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  originated  on  Western  Maryland 
G.  C.  &  C.  RR.  for  calendar  years  1920  and  1921  (gross  tons)  : 

W.  Va.  Div. - N  , - G.  C.  &  C  - 


V  C.  IX  1 1C  " 

f - tompanv - >. 

, - T 

otal - N 

1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

626,731 

64,933 

48,898 

1,382,203 

675,629 

538,955 

55,039 

45,715 

999,488 

584,670 

509,055 

56,197 

38,739 

1,158,119 

547,794 

509,836 

51,462 

35,332 

876,408 

545,168 

543,698 

43,437 

40,512 

872,252 

584,210 

556,735 

46,747 

37,082 

721,221 

593,817 

603,202 

52,793 

37,013 

949,045 

640,215 

489,839 

59,158 

35,818 

1,034,275 

525,657 

501,599 

64,835 

34,094 

1,084,506 

535,693 

622,964 

64,935 

43,547 

1,210,781 

666,511 

493,313 

56,839 

39,006 

1,015,634 

532,319 

528,359 

56,625 

43,151 

896,753 

571,510 

6,524,28 6 

673,000 

478,907 

12,200,675 

7,003,193 

RR.  and 


Month.  1920  1921 

January  .  349,261  294,647 

February  .  239,559  243,461 

March  .  402,841  235,220 

April  .  328,329  237,780 

May  .  358,392  191,869 

June  .  303,050  217,531 

July  .  429,124  183,322 

August  .  451,076  161,634 

September  .  437,734  169,733 

October  .  492,110  192,118 

November  .  454,026  146,117 

December  .  396,524  171,451 

Total  .  4,642,026  2,444,883 


1920 

37,496 

24,006 

38,533 

32,430 

42,540 

22,320 

44,147 

42,903 

46,987 

39,125 

39,870 

28,411 

438,768 


1921 

9,500 

11,020 

10,171 

9,014 

11,499 

7,923 

13,729 

16,355 

17,182 

23,018 

11,135 

13,153 

153,699 


— - — -Total 
1920 


386,757 

263,565 

441,374 

360,759 

400,932 

325,370 

473,271 

493,979 

484,721 

531,235 

493,896 

424,359 

5,080,794 


1921 

304,147 

254,481 

245,391 

246,794 

203,368 

225,454 

197,051 

177,989 

186,915 

215,136 

157,252 

184,604 

2,598,582 


New  York  Central  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  originating  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
riultalo  and  Last,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1920  and  1921  were : 

Month  r^Pevenue-—-,  CTy-Company- 

January  .  669,887 

February  .  531,467 

March  .  818,641 

April  .  811,214 

May  .  774,614 

June  .  761,545 

July  .  834,358 

August  .  851,680 

September  .  701,169 

October  .  905,998 

November  .  905,044 

December  .  837,753 

Total*  .  9,303,370 


Revenue - 

1921 

561,285 
338,855 
395,612 
390,537 
372,096 
382,551 
350,013 
379,848 
363,885 
454,665 
362,916 
367,863 
4,720,126 


1920 

154,285 

160,181 

96,845 

138,806 

123,904 

97,952 

77,511 

105,660 

169,690 

109,605 

141,547 

140,620 

1,516.096 


1921 

104,202 

84,911 

65,097 

106,696 

200,532 

194,667 

177,174 

222,666 

212,282 

233,223 

196.350 

211,191 

2,008,991 


1920 

824,172 

691,648 

915,468 

950,020 

898,008 

859,497 

911,869 

957,340 

870,859 

1,015,603 

946,591 

978,373 


10,819,466 

The  above  also  includes  the  coal  originating  on  Cambria  &  Indiana 


the  Pittsburgh  &  Susquehanna  RR.  and  moved  out 
Railroad.  All  remainder  from  Beech  Creek. 


Total - ^ 

1921 

665,487 
423,766 
460,709 
497,233 
572,628 
577,218 
527,187 
602,514 
576,167 
687,888 
559,266 
579,054 
6,729,117 
RR.  and 


over  the  New  York  Central 


■“Included 
212,567  tons. 


m  total  tonnage  originating  in  the  Tioga  District 


1920,  324,409  tons;  1921, 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Shipments. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal 


RR.,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1920  and  1921 


over  the  Huntington  &  Broad  Top  Mountain 


were : 


Month. 


, - ] 

1920 

Revenue - ^ 

1921 

, - Company - 

1920  1921 

88.678 

79.059 

2.091 

3.100 

59,503 

69,355 

1,709 

3,393 

96,595 

63,020 

2,955 

3,177 

74,028 

74,880 

2,125 

573 

88,140 

62,838 

2,546 

1,371 

106,452 

43,042 

2,989 

1,567 

73,887 

41,827 

1,744 

1,555 

91,157 

40,350 

2,545 

1,580 

165,908 

40,205 

3,195 

1,697 

130,698 

50,201 

3,011 

2,510 

134,627 

38,364 

3,686 

1,574 

145,226 

36,177 

3,825 

2,570 

1,254,899 

619,318 

32,421 

24,667 

BITUMINOUS  WAGE  ADVANCES 


revenue 


19201 

90,769 

61,212 

99,550 

76,153 

90,686 

109,441 

75,631 

93,702 

169,103 

133,709 

138,313 

149,051 

1,287,051 


-Total- 


1921 

82.159 

72,748 

66,197 

55,453 

64,209 

44,609 

43,282 

41,930 

41,902 

52,711 

39,938 

38,747 

643,985 


Railroads  of  United  States  burned  38,824,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  in  locomotives 
In, 1920  they  ^ed  45.847,000  barrels.  Of  fuel  oil  consumed  in  1921, 
//.olh.UUO  barrels  came  from  domestic  crudes  and  11,209,000  barrels  Mexican 
Consumption  in  1920  was  represented  by  33,986,000  barrels  domestic  and  11  861  000 
barrels  Mexican.  Practically  all  decline  in  1921  from  1920 
consumption  of  fuel  oil  and  domestic  crude. 


represented  smaller 


How  Basic  Rate  in  the  Hocking  Field  Has  Gone  Up  Since  1892. 

The  rate  paid  for  pick  mining  in  the  Hocking  district  has  long  been  the 
basing  rate  for  the  Central  Competitive  field.  For  that  reason  a  record  of 
the  changes  in  the  Hocking  rate  during  the  past  quarter  century  is  an  accurate 
index  to  the  trend  of  wages  in  the  bituminous  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  is  possible  to  present  such  a  record  through  the  courtesy  of  W  D 
McKinney,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange. 

This  shows  that  1892,  1893,  and  up  to  February  17,  1894,  the  rate  was  70 
cents  per  net  ton  for  screened  lump  coal. 

1  he  rate  for  subsequent  years  was  as  follows : 

February  17,  1894,  to  April  21,  1894,  50  cents. 

June  11,  1894  (when  strike  ended)  to  June  1,  1895,  60  cents. 

June  1,  1895,  to  October  1,  1895,  51  cents. 

October  1,  1895,  to  March  1,  1896,  55  cents. 

March  1,  1896,  to  October  1,  1896,  61  cents. 

October  1,  1896,  to  January  1,  1897,  45  cents. 

January  1,  1897,  to  strike,  July  4,  1897,  51  cents. 

September  13,  1897  (when  strike  ended)  to  April  1,  1898,  56  cents. 

April  1,  1898,  to  April  1,  1900,  66  cents. 

April  1,  1900,  to  April  1,  1903,  80  cents. 

April  1,  1903,  to  April  1.  1904,  90  cents. 

'  April  1,  1904,  to  April  1,  1906,  85  cents. 

April  1,  1906,  to  April  1,  1908,  90  cents. 

,  (A  strike  was  in  effect  from  April  1  to  July  18,  1906,  with  some  mines 
paying  the  demands  and  working.) 

April  1,  1908,  to  April  1,  1910,  90  cents.  (Renewal  of  the  previous  agree¬ 
ment.) 

April  1,  1910,  to  April  1,  1912,  95  cents. 

April  1,  1912,  to  April  1,  1914,  $1. 

In  the  latter  year  the  U.  M.  W.  insisted  on  a  change  from  the  screened- 
lump  to  the  mine-run  basis  in  figuring  miners’  wages. 

_  A  new  agreement  was  entered  into,  effective  July  15,  1914,  and  running 
until  April  1,  1916,  which  fixed  the  rate  for  pick  mining  at  67.6  cents  per  ton 
mine-run  basis. 

This  was  renewed  for  two  years  practically  without  change.  The  rate  from 
April  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1918,  was  to  have  been  67.64  cents. 

Early  in  1917,  however,  the  miners  demanded  another  advance  and  the 
agreement  was  revised  on  April  16  of  that  year,  the  new  rate  being  77.64  cents. 

In  the  fall  the  men  demanded  another  raise,  and  for  a  second  time  the 
contract  was  modified.  The  new  agreement,  entered  into  on  October  29,  1917, 
called  for  a  rate  of  87.64  cents,  and  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  war  or  not 
later  than  April  1,  1920. 

On  October  21,  1918,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  United  Mine  Workers, 
urged  H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  to  authorize  another 
mcrease  in  wages.  This  increase  was  denied  by  Dr.  Garfield  on  October  26, 

In  1919  the  U.  M.  W.  again  demanded  an  increase  and  called  for  a  joint 
meeting,  at  which  time  they  made  a  series  of  13  demands,  asking  for  an  increase 
ot  60  per  cent  in  wages,  five  days  per  week  and  six  hours  a  day 

1919R!nHCSen^tlV-eST?u-,thf,0E-rat^rS  and  miners  met  in  Buffalo,  September  25, 
nf  f’  n  d’wum  ln-  ad,e.phla’  0ctober  9th>  and  again  at  the  call  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson  m  Washington  on  October  21st,  at  all  of  which  meetings  the 
operators  and  miners  failed  to  agree,  and  on  November  1st  the  U.  M.  W.  went 
on  strike.  It  lasted  some  six  weeks. 

,,  7rhl  Pit^minous  Coal  Commission  was  then  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  L  mted  States  and  after  a  long  hearing  they  formulated  a  new  wage  scale 
which  was  accepted  oy  the  operators  and  miners  and  became  effective  April  1 

94  Lr"5111"  d3y  lab°r  fr°m  $S  t0  $6'  CUttin-  and  l°a(ling  from  70  ceKs  to 
In  June  of  1920  the  Illinois  miners  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  dav  waee 

atd  “  ILYf  Y  J™4"?  Wi'“"  f»  *  conference  S  Je  opLa  S 

Augus  13-  after  five  df  t^°mpetf ve  Field  convened  at  Cleveland  on 

ru  \  !  five  dayS  thf  cogence  could  not  agree  and  adjourned 
The  subject  was  then  taken  up  in  the  State  district  meetings  and  Ohio 

XerdayrwaT$lt5°0amaakgreTn;  W^the  miners  on  Au^ust  28'  ^O,  advancing 
the  day  wage  $1.50,  making  the  basic  day  wage  scale  $7.50,  expiring  April  1,  1922 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern  RR.  Shipments 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern  RR 
for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1920  and  1921  were :  KR'’ 

TMOnth-  ^ReVenU^IP  ^2C0OmPa?9^  T^rTotaW" 

{a"uary  .  109,669  193.408  4,693  3,544  114  362  196  952 

*ebrTry  .  96,158  158 ,227  6,088  3420  102246  ififS 

AParnh  .  ftif3  3:180  S  JfaSI 

{u.ne  .  88,859  88,893  3,769  1  608  92628  SHm 

{uly  ; .  96,300  82,318  5,264  1,956  101  564  M274 

£ufst.  .  97,845  110,084  4,765  1  851  02610  10  935 

^ePteKmber  .  102,507  151,306  5,248  2,792  107  755  54  098 

SCt°beJ  .  112-152  157,849  5,875  2,811  118027  Mm 

^ovember  .  90,983  156,597  5,438  3,311  96421  JSS 

D“eTm " . , L6  4821  s  IS 

TotaI  .  1-134-663  M87,987  59,235  30,925  1,193,898  1,518,912 
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OPPERS 

SEABOARD 


IN  ALL  SIZES 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
and  DOMESTIC  USE 

Plant  located  on  tide  water  and  on  main  lines 
Lackawanna  and  Erie  Railroads 

Low  water  and  rail  rates.  Prompt  deliveries. 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

Price  quotations  and  all  particulars  on  request. 

SEABOARD  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Phone  Montgomery  4120 


1 


Haiss  Coal  Handling  Equipment 
Has  a  World  Wide  Reputation 

—that  is  founded  on  20  years  of  constant 
development  of  these  products  by  Haiss 
Engineers  and  Builders.  Tell  us  what  you 
need  in  this  line— we  undoubtedy  make  it. 

Ask  now. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.  New  York  C,ty 

Representatives  throughout  the  world. 


_  ail' 

Truck  loaders 


MATER lAL.S^^NWtfG'&'Q U I  PM  E  N  T 

*  ...  Cue,  .  HufKITS 


H-59 


Clam  Shell  Buckets 


£  Belt  CowevORd 


PRODUCED  IN 
CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 


The  Ash  in 

MELBA  COAL 

Fuses  at  the  High 
Temperature  of 

2725°  F. 

Almost  Clinkerless. 
Shipments  at  Once. 


^  tWClMU>  FUEL*  SUPPLY  CO.  jkc 

*  _ _ ■  " 


producers 


STEAM  SIZES 

NAVY  STANDARD 
bituminous 


George  W  Jepson  v  p  a  G  M 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

BANKERS  BUILDING.  BOSTON 


We  Can  Ship 
Now 

"V  Plenty  of  Non-Union 

prepared  S.ZES  Coal  Available  After 


SHIPPERS 


foundry  coke 


April  1st 


OPERATIONS 

auburn,  pa.,  p  R  R- 


BOSTON 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 

Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


Steamship  Fuel  Corporation 

SHIPPERS  OF  BEST  GRADES  OF 

Scranton,  Wyoming  and  Schuylkill 

anthracite  coals 

Pocahontas,  New  River,  Miller  Vein  and  Clearfield 

*  oc  l  bituminous  coals 


52  Broadway, 


General  Office 


New  York 


*  t,\ 
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Coal  Production  of  Various  West  Virginia  Districts  by  Comp; 

Oiitniif  of  tbo  n  ~ „  i  ? •  •  ... 


fr,Vt°  aP  1  /  ,,he  va.n01?s  c°al  minmg  companies  operating  in  the  Panhandle  dis¬ 
trict  was  as  follows  in  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th,  1919,  1920  and  1921  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  recently  issued  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines’: 

PANHANDLE  DISTRICT 

(Counties  of  Brooke,  Marshall  and  Ohio.) 

Brooke  County. 

Carnegie- W ellsburg  Coal  Co.,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Consumers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Ferguson  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.!!!]] 

Follansbee  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Wellsburg  ...]] 

Joarnold  Coal  Co.,  Follansbee  . 

Pittsburgh- Wellsburg  Coal  Co . .  .  . 

P.  V.  &  K.  Coal  Co.,  Follansbee  . 


ames. 


Pa. 


Richland  Mining  Co.,  Wh 
Salkeld  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

Tarr  Coal  Co.,  Wellsburg . 

Washington  Pike  Coal  Co,  Wellsburg!  !!!.]]’ 
West-Virginia-Pittsburg  C.  Co,  Boston,  Mass 

Whitaker-Glessner  Co,  Wheeling  . 

Windsor  Coal  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . ]]]] 

Marshall  County. 

Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co,  of  W.  Va,  Moundsville 

R.  J.  Cotts,  Benwood  . 

Glendale  Coal  Co,  Glendale  . !.!!!!!]]" 

Hitchman  C.  &  C.  Co,  Wheeling  .!.!!!]!]] 

Mason  Coal  Works,  Wheeling  . 

Mineral  State  Coal  Co,  Moundsville . 

Richland-Marshall  Coal  Co,  Wheeling  .  ]  ]  ] 

Riverview  Coal  Co,  Ansted  . 

Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co,  Benwood . 

Weedland  Coal  Co . 


Costanzo  Coal 
Echo  Coal  Co, 
Edginton  Coal 
Elm  Grove  Mining 
Glendale  Gas  Coal 


Ohio  County. 

Co,  Wheeling  . 

Martin’s  Ferry,  O . 

Co,  Elm  Grove . 

Co,  Elm  Grove . 

Co,  Cleveland,  O . 


Glennova  Coal  Co,  Warwood  . 

LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  ’  O "  " 
Pittsburg- Wheeling  Coal  Co,  Wheeling 

Richland  Coal  Co,  Wheeling  . 

Wheeling  Quality  Coal  Co,  Wheeling!!! 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co,  Wheeling  _ .  ] 


•  1919 

1920 

1921 

18,077 

97,986 

75,101 

113,006 

99,547 

6,800 

73,965 

82,293 

24.490 

264,610 

73,678 

208,220 

279,153 

197,656 

15,354 

105,232 

149,907 

8,200 

13,200 

18,009 

558,547 

504,877 

588,892 

4,569 

264,610 

301,796 

379,766 

172,884 

142,255 

169,770 

19,380 

34,771 

32,913 

43,686 

70,449 

132,957 

287,313 

2,351 

339,312 

2,382 

302,152 

130,246 

136,838 

190,492 

54,830 

55,734 

57,647 

613 

1,450 

228,591 

165,248 

145,781 

17,494 

29,968 

26,443 

20,826 

2,500 

16,890 

16,089 

7,751 

67,450 

54,650 

209,671 

501,555 

853,724 

106,610 

43,660 

14,831 

22,845 

22,604 

37,591 

31,000 

48,770 

229,928 

288,928 

212,498 

2,903,019 

1,400 

3,367,144 

4,079,344 

LOGAN  DISTRICT 

(Counties  of  Southern  Boone,  Eastern  Lincoln 

Boone  County. 

Boone  County  Coal  Corp,  Sharpies 

Brush  Creek  Coal  Co,  Charleston  . 

Buffalo-Thacher  Coal  Co,  Huntington  . 

Monte  Coal  Co,  Huntington  . 

Mordue  Collieries  Co,  Chicago 


and  Logan.) 


Guyan  River  Coal  Co, 

Icy  Branch  Coal  Co,  Charleston 
Ivy  White  Ash  Coal  Co,  Ivaton 
Right  Fork  Coal  Co,  Ivaton 


Lincoln  County. 

Branchland  . 


201,644 

33,909 


27,938 

33,550 

188,410 


72,356 

40,705 

173,270 


Logan  County. 

A.  Dl  Cronin  Coal  Co,  Accoville  _ 

Aldredge  Coal  Co,  Stallings  .  “  ‘ ' 

Amherst  Coal  Co,  Amherstdale  . 

Amherst  Fuel  Co,  Amherstdale 

Aracoma  Coal  Co,  Logan . 

Argyle  Coal  Co,  Logan . 

Avis  Coal  Co,  Stollings  . 

Bengal  Coal  Co,  Huntington . 

Big  Creek  Coal  Co,  Columbus,  O . 

Black  Hawk  Colliery  Co,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Boone  County  Coal  Corp,  Sharpies 

Buffalo  Eagle  Colliery  Co,  Bracholm . 

Carbon  Hill  Collieries  Co,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Chilton  Eagle  Coal  Co,  Logan 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co,  The,  Cleveland  ”6” 
Commonwealth  Power,  R.  &  L.  Co ,  H’tington 
Fork  Coal  Co,  Huntington . 


64,823 

55,000 

28,328 


25,000 

233,581 


20,463 

58,802 

76,000 

22,150 

57,596 

11,725 

291,521 


179,684 

50,428 

’73,000 

16,636 

23,527 

388,115 

225,809 

125,200 


209,773 

76,323 

75,000 

15,725 

26,082 

383,496 

206,648 


26,615 

81.457 

77,977 

21,806 

76,730 

5,420 

348,932 

1,990 

205,009 

81,026 

6,000 

43,537 

31,917 

39,144 

485,957 

133,928 


Md. 


1919 

36,806 

50,612 

26,082 

29,485 

134,030 

49,620 


25,800 

45,475 

33,700 

42,449 

44,695 

39,589 

28,000 

127,641 


8,110 
51,082 
114,685 
8,264 


Cub 


Cunningham,  Miller  &  Enslow 

Daisy  Coal  Co.,  Big  Creek . 

Deegans  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Huntington. 
D.  C  Thomas  Coal  Co.,  The,  Sharpies 
Donald  Coal  Co.,  Logan . 


304,961 

191,925 

50,625 

10,975 

107,885 

79,560 

12,235 


308,915 

187,913 

57,690 


23,330 

114,481 


48,246 

329,769 

165,067 

32,960 

46,633 

10,570 


24,282 


11,608 


Draper  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Huntington.... 

Eagle  Island  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

E.  R.  Johnson  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Hughey 
Fort  Branch  Coal  Corp.,  Richmond,  Va. 

^ay  U  &  C.  Co.,  The,  Mount  Gay...., 

George  s  Creek  C.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cumberland, 

Godby  Branch  By-Products  Coal  Co . 

Guyandotte  Coal  Co.,  Kitchen 
Guyan  Mining  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ......... 

Guyan  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

H.  T.  Wilson  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Holdred  Collieries  of  W.  Va.,  Blair 

Huff  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Man...] . ]' 

Huff  Mining  Co.,  Mallory  . !..!!!!!!!! 

Illinois  Commercial  &  Mining  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Holden .  1  784  229 

Jones  Coal  Land  Co.,  Logan . 

Litz-Smith  Coal  Co.,  Huntington  . 

Litz-Smith  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Huntington 

Logan  Eagle  Mining  Co.,  Logan . 

Logan-Elkhorn  Coal  Corp.,  Mallory 

Logan  Mining  Co.,  Fairmont  . 

Logan  Thin  Vein  Coal  Co,  Logan.....!!.!! 

Long  Flame  Coal  Co.,  Bramwell . 

Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  The,  Columbus,’ 

Low  Ash  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

Lundale  Coal  Co.,  Huntington  . 

Mabel  Coal  Co.,  Mallory  . 

Madne  Coal  Co.,  Omar  . 

Maher  Pursglove  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Mam  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Omar . 

Mallory  Coal  Co.,  Mallory  . 

Manbar  Coal  Co.,  Manbar  _ ............ 

Merrill  Coal  Mines,  Inc.,  Danville,  Va . 

Middle  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Huntington  . 

MacBeth  Coal  Co.,  Charleston  . 

MacGregor  Coal  Co.,  Charleston  .!!!.’!!!] 

McCall  Coal  Co.,  Logan  . 

McConnell  Coal  Co.,  Aeneid  . 

Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Chapmanville  . 

Monitor  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa . 

Number  Five  Block  Coal  Co.,  Logan..’!!!!. 

Omar  Coal  Co.,  Logan  . 

Opperman  Coal  Co.,  The,  Blair! !!!!!!!!!!] 

Orville  Coal  Co.,  Huntington  . 

Paragon  Colliery  Co.,  Huntington  . 

Peach  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Hughey . 

Preston  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Logan. .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Prockter  Coal  Co.,  Amherstdale . 

Prockter-Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Omar  .!!!!!!!'” 

Red  Campbell  Coal  Co.,  Fort  Branch!!!!..! 

Rich  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont  . 

Rum  Creek  Coll.  &  By-Product  Co.,  Dehue. 

Sekay  Coal  Co.,  Huntington 
Shamrock  Coal 
Sovereign  Coal 
Standard  Island 
Steamwell  Coal 
Steei  Tube  Co. 


O. 


O.. 


Co.,  Tazewell  . 

Co.,  Lynchburg  . 

Creek  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland]  O. 

Co.,  Logan  . 

of  America . 


Stone  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Huntington . 

Sunbeam  Coal  Co.,  Logan  . 

Thermo-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Logan  !!!.. . 
Three  Forks  Coal  Co.,  Ellamore  .... 

Thurmond  Coal  Co.,  Logan  . 

Tompkins  By-Product  Coal  Co.,  Huntington 
W  E.  Deegans  Con.  Coal  Co.,  Huntington  . 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co,  Wheeling 

Wood  Coal  Co.,  Charleston  . 

k  uma  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa... 

Total  . 

Some  companies  mentioned  above  as 
taken 


1920 

45,048 

75,249 

42,300 

42,985 

136,854 

61,579 

32,266 

58,023 

35,737 

38,681 

51,654 


107,895 

1,693,878 

20,502 

76,789 

105,081 

17,080 


over  mines  of  other 


461,107 

525,128 

81,026 

84,022 

383,750 

286,294 

41,239 

45,108 

251,411 

290,473 

14,838 

18,185 

86,589 

93,885 

827,751 

919,223 

150,889 

228,185 

21,080 

22,342 

8,014 

56,080 

114,180 

133,903 

3,351 

2,260 

254,709 

206,211 

66,973 

67,414 

154,858 

150,964 

66,711 

94,034 

24,741 

35,941 

156,899 

200,060 

28,614 

8,500 

160,125 

152,087 

28,850 

22,714 

28,296 

39,293 

107,288 

152,234 

134,140 

50,659 

43,702 

70,102 

64,521 

49,085 

67,201 

293,851 

242,934 

5,373 

240,610 

60,000 

72,200 

26,896 

39,590 

63,459 

61,840 

37,638 

70,393 

17,328 

112,582 

93,447 

78,000 

60,761 

98,192 

91,909 

9,726,145  10,252,098  : 

orting  no  tonnage  for  1 

'  are  entirely 

new.  W 

1921 

46,100 

44,390 

33,303 

103,905 

59,585 

6,611 

32,904 

81,795 

32,093 


49,291 


74,498 

2,636,136 

12,628 

41,094 

99,107 

36,670 

70,067 

490,442 

800 

103,160 

476,348 

27,400 

312,152 


10,305 

722,645 

306,655 

1,456 

31,800 

46.727 

39,997 

97,064 

20,421 

5,068 

7,660 

127,687 

32,737 

77,053 

93,068 

26,030 

128,464 

32,693 


78,820 

9,891 

22,815 

150,031 


68,727 

64,488 

368,627 

5,683 

178,102 

64,100 

30,430 


137,547 

69,444 

1,250 

127,505 

57,614 

78,461 

64,028 

10,881,391 


~  _ _  -lave 

,  .  operations,  while  some  are  entirely  new.  We  are  in- 

new  j™  opened  durTng  h  to  Sp  correct  Hstf 


Weekly  Shipments  of  Bituminous  from  Hampton  Roads. 

Foreign - 

Bunker 

43,932 
40,925 


Weekended  Cargo 

February  25  .  52,447 

March  4  .  45,088 

March  11  .  46,545 

March  18  .  17]608 


22,112 

30,296 


, — New 
Cargo 

263,628 

250,919 

259,373 

299,193 


England — 
Bunker 


4,503 

4,534 

5,074 

5,744 


Oth  e»r 
Coastwise 

14,946 

32,627 

14,008 

40,794 


Total 

379,456 

374,093 

347,112 

393,635 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  long-heralded  strike  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  the  month  in  full  force.  Any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  idleness  on  Saturday  having  been 
due  to  the  celebration  of  Eight-Hour  day  was 
set  aside  when  on  Monday  the  shutdown  was 
quite  as  pronounced  as  it  had  been  on  the  1st, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more  so. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  interest  in  this 
connection  continues  to  be  the  probable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ranks  of  the  union  strikers  through 
defections  in  the  non-union  districts.  Despite 
varying  reports,  it  would  seem  that  there  has 
been  few  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  strikers 
in  Somerset  County,  but  the  strike  is  reported 
to  be  spreading  into  the  Connellsville  field.  On 
account  of  the  isolation  of  many  of  the  mining 
towns,  in  West  Virginia  particularly  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  precise  information.  the  New 
River  district  appears  to  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  affected,  but  the  Pocahontas  field  is  run¬ 
ning  as  usual. 

Sudden  changes  are  possible  in  the  non-union 
fields.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  get  men  out 
also  to  get  them  back  to  work  if  they  go  out. 
Being  unorganized  there  will  not  be  the  oppor 
tunitv  to  have  formal  conventions  and  nego¬ 
tiations  in  those  districts,  and  whatever  changes 
occur  in  the  situation  will  be  the  more  spon¬ 
taneous  on  that  account. 

One  thing  to  be  considered  in  sizing  up  the 
situation  in  non-union  fields  is  that  the  .  • 

W.  is  more  active  m  making  claims  than  t 
operators  are  in  contradicting  them.  this 
makes  the  reports  somewhat  one-sided  and  open 

to  suspicion.  . 

At  the  outset  and  every  day  since  there  has 
been,  talk  as  to  when  a  return  to  work  wil 
develop  but  it  is  entirely  too  early  to  make  pre 
dktioTs’  with  respect  to  this.  When  miners  go 
on  strike  in  any  large  numbers,  it  is  not  an  ea  y 
mattei  to  get  them  back  on  short  notice.  It  is 
something  like  the  freeing  of  bees  from  a  hive 
they  will  go  back  all  right  enough  after  a  while 
but  in  the  meantime  will  want  to  buzz  around 

$ome. 


ijic.  i 

Yet  the  outlook  in  regard  to  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  from  non-union  districts  is  by  no  means 
“  Z  some  were  claiming  a  while  aga 
One  concern  that  has  been  ctrculariz  ng  the 
country  on  this  subject  with  offers  o  tonna  e 
was  questioned  with  reference  to  the  matter 
and  said  it  was  uncertain  how  much  coal  con  < 


be  had  from  non-union  concerns,  and  that  there 
was  a  question  as  to  ability  to  fill  orders  in 
large  amounts,  because  of  apprehension  that 
shippers  might  not  carry  out  their  contracts 
in  the  event  of  a  rising  market.  The  concerns 
that  have  been  doing  a  transient  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  past,  operating  on  an  unprofitable 
basis  for  a  long  time,  would  not  hesitate  in 
some  cases  to  sell  to  buyers  who  might  offer 
25  or  50  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  middle¬ 
man  who  had  initiated  some  business  since 
April  1st.  Consequently,  those  who  play  that 
role  may  have  considerable  difficulty,  it  is 
thought,  in  securing  tonnage  with  which  to  fill 
new  orders. 

The  development  of  the  strike  situation 
brings  out  the  point  that  the  soft  coal  trade 
has  no  great  national  leader,  despite  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  many  operators  in  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  territory.  The  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  purposely  abstains  from  consideration  of 
wages,  as  it  does  from  consideration  of  prices, 
and  in  tbe  absence  of  a  constructive  program 
there  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  some  difficulty 
in  bringing  about  that  permanent  improvement 
in  conditions  that  so  many  count  as  necessary. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  general  strike 
is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  min¬ 
ers’  leaders  and  there  should  be  an  equally 
powerful  organization  of  operators  to  deal 
with  them  and  with  that  question.  As  it  is 
now  considering  the  natural  jealousy  of  vari¬ 
ous  fields,  there  is  apt  to  be  resumption  in  de¬ 
tail  with  a  probability  of  a  rather  rough  deal 
for  the  last  district  to  effect  an  agreement. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  labor  question, 
so  far  as  soft  coal  mining  is  concerned,  seems 
to  be  that  many  attach  themselves  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  expect  the  rate  of  payment  per  day  or 
ner  ton  to  take  care  of  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  claim  of  surplus  miners  that  the  coal 
industry  owes  them  a  living  is  about  on  a  par 
with  the  contention  of  the  park-bench  occu¬ 
pant  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living.  This 
is  all  the  more  true  when  it  is  considered  that 
many  are  unnaturalized  foreigners. 

If  a  shoe  factory  has  not  enough  orders,  it 
discharges  some  of  its  men  and  they  get  work 
elsewhere  sooner  or  later,  but  if  the  coal  mines 
have  not'  enough  work  to  keep  their  men  en¬ 
gaged  the  newspapers  give  much  publicity  to 
The  “Plight  of  Idle  Miners.”  Undoubtedly 
there  has  been  an  over-development  of  coal 
properties,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  a  reform 
measure,  the  law  of  a  dozen  years  ago  or  there¬ 


abouts  requiring  traffic  facilities  to  be  furnished 
by  the  railroads  whether  there  is  a  demand  foi 
more  coal  or  not.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  more  mines  have  been 
opened  than  circumstances  of  coal  demand, 
labor  supply  and  traffic  facilities  justify. 

The  larger  shipments  for  the  past  threq 
months  have  augmented  the  average  stock  on 
hand,  and  the  demand  for  tonnage  has  been 
very  slight,  with  no  increase  in  market  puce 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  This  is  by  no 
means  unprecedented.  In  1902  the  demand  foi 
anthracite  was  so  light  and  indefinite  duiing 
the  early  portion  of  the  suspension  that  theie 
was  an  informal  conference  of  wholesale  inter¬ 
ests  the  first  week  in  August  to  discover  why 
it  was  that  dealers  and  consumers  did  not  seem 
to  be  interested  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
months,  during  which  no  coal  had  been  shipped 

to  market.  .  ,  ,  ,,  •  , 

Being  thoroughly  unionized,  the  anthracite 

fields  are  more  completely  tied  up  than  are 
the  bituminous,  but  negotiations  are  in  progress 
day  by  day  and  there  is  not  quite  the  tone  ot 
warfare  that  is  seen  in  a  majority  of  the  soft 
coal  districts.  There  is  an  idea  that  the  new 
agreement,  should  one  be  reached  by  mutual 
conference,  will  be  for  one  year  only.  Pei- 
haps  this  may  be  arrived  at  through  submitting 
the  matters  in  dispute  to  a  commission,  thus 
permitting  the  miners  leaders  to  agree  to  the 
terms  with  a  degree  of  dignity,  maintaining 
that  they  themselves  did  not  back  down  from 
their  original  contentions. 

It  is  said  that  a  10  per  cent  reduction  at  this 
time  and  a  further  reduction  next  year  will  be 
another  step  towards  letting  the  men  down 
easy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have  a  monopoly  of  mining  in 
the  anthracite  field,  a  privilege  guaranteed  by 
law,  and  they  can  therefore  conduct  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  stronger  determination  than  can 
the  bituminous  miners  in  any  State  but  Illinois, 
where  a  similar  arrangement  prevails. 

Probably  all  connected  with  the  hard  coal 
trade  recognize  that  some  price  reduction  must 
be  made,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  a  large  reduction  all  at  once. 
In  fact  those  who  look  for  a  two  dollar  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  coal  at  retail  may  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  even  if  a  change  in  freight  rates  even- 
tu  cites 

President  Rea  in  his  recent  announcement 
incidental  to  the  publishing  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Pennsylania  R.  R.  t  o.  pointed  out 
that  a  large  reduction  in  tariff  rates,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  many  small  changes  recently  made, 
could  not  be  sustained  by  the  transportation 
interests,  and  even  considering  that  in  estirnat- 
ingthe  cost  of  domestic  sizes  there  is  some 
exUa  loading  of  expense,  because  of  the  un¬ 
profitable  character  of  the  small  sizes,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  10  per  dent  reduction  in  labor 
would  make  as  much  as  50  cents  reduction  in 
the  selling  price.  There  will  have  to  be  a  trim¬ 
ming  of  various  items  to  get  the  retail  prices 
down  in  any  substantial  amount,  and  with 
prices  ranging  from  $13  to  $15  a  ton  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  more  than 
a  10  per  cent  reduction  can  be  made,  even  if 
freight  rates  are  reduced. 

Even  with  prices  at  such  a  level,  competition 
for  domestic  trade  is  fostered  and  the  selling 
of  the  steam  sizes  becomes  more  and  more  of 
a  problem.  The  conditions  emphasize  what 
tonnage  figures  have  heretofoie  suggested , 
that  the  apex  of  anthracite  production  has 
probably  been  reached.  Were  output  to  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  volume  from  larger, 
cleaner  seams,  cost  would  be  less,  but  the  days 
of  easy  mining  have  passed. 
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1  rade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

I  ">t  Wed  ol  Strike  kinds  Buyers  Showing  Little  Interest  in  Either  Anthracite  or 
Jtununous,  with  Prices  Remaining  at  Previous  Low  Levels. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


1  n  the  anthracite  industry  mining  is  at  a 
complete  standstill  and  trading  is  nearly  so. 
Retailers  were  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
suspension  that  it  may  be  another  few  weeks 
before  any  considerable  number  of  them  be- 
tiny  a  strong  desire  to  buy  speculative  or 
stored  coal.  _  For  the  time  being  most  of  them 
are  simply  sitting  tight  and  waiting  to  see  what 
happens. 

Aside  fiom  letail  stocks  which  are,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
ol  household  users  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  the  producers  and  wholesalers  have 
several  million  tons  of  steam  and  domestic 
sizes  m  their  possession.  The  bulk  of  this  ton¬ 
nage  is_  in  company  stocking  plants,  and  per¬ 
haps  75  per  cent  of  it,  at  a  rough  estimate,  is 
pea  coal  and  smaller.  Of  the  other  25  per 
cent  it  is  likely  that  one-half  consists  of  chest¬ 
nut  coal,  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
stove  and  egg,  about  equally  divided. 

The  companies’  policy  is  to  carefully  allot 
the  domestic  coal  to  their  regular  trade.  One 
or  two  companies  have  nothing  in  stock  larger 
than  pea,  but  the  others  have  announced  that 
dealers  who  buy  from  them  regularly  will  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  winter  circular  as  long  as 
i  he  supply  lasts.  1  his  does  not  mean  that  a 
letailer  who  normally  buys  five  cars  a  month 
can  send  in  an  order  for  ten  cars  and  have  it 
accepted,  but  it  does  assure  him  of  getting  his 
regular  monthly  allotment  for  April  at  least, 
providing  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  company 
some  leeway  in  deciding  what  sizes  are  to  be 
shipped. 

In  addition  to  what  the  companies  have  in 
iheii  storage  plants  and  on  cars  awaiting  con¬ 
signment,  the  smaller  independent  operators 
and  wholesalers  have  a  certain  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  in  cars  and  boats  which  they  are  not  over¬ 
anxious  to  dispose  of  at  present  prices.  There 
are  no  present  indications,  however,  of  an  early 
and  violent  rise  in  the  market.  If  the  rise 
comes  at  all,  it  may  not  be  until  after  the  coal 
thus  held  has  piled  up  some  staggering  demur¬ 


rage  charges. 

Independent  domestic  sizes  are  quotable 
about  as  follows:  Stove  and  chestnut,  $8.25- 
$8.50;  egg,  $8-$8.25 ;  pea,  $5.50-$6. 

I  he  companies  have  large  stocks  of  steam 
sizes,  mostly  in  No.  1  buckwheat  and  rice. 
(  (imperatively  little  barley  has  been  stored,  as 
that  size  has  been  in  good  demand  for  months 
past.  Buyers  are  not  showing  much  interest 
in  the  market,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two 
larger  steam  sizes  there  is  plenty  to  be  had  at 
the  circular  or  slightly  below.  At  the  same 
time,  the  quality  grades  of  independent  ton¬ 
nage  are  commanding  a  premium. 

Individual  shippers  are  quoting  as  follows 
on  steam  sizes:  No.  1  buckwheat.*' $3.25-$3. 75  • 
nee,  $2.40-$2.75 ;  barley,  $1.75-$2. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

An  atmosphere  of  Sunday  calm  has  hung 
over  the  bituminous  market  this  week.  Con¬ 
sumer  s  had  known  for  months  past  that  the 
soft  coal  mines  would  close  down  on  April  1st, 
unless  a  miracle  happened,  and  made  prepara¬ 
tions  accordingly.  With  good-sized  stocks  to 
bill  back  on,  most  of  them  arc  emphatically 


out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being  and  coal 
men  report  that  inquiries  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 

As  the  strike  began,  the  feature  of  prime 
interest  was  the  extent  to  which  it  was  being 
participated  in  by  non-union  miners.  If  these 
men  remained  at  work  it  would  mean  one 
thing  and  if  any  large  number  of  them  quit 
it  would  mean  something  else,  both  as  regards 
the  immediate  course  of  the  market  and  the 
duration  and  outcome  of  the  tie-up.  As  it 
turned  out,  comparatively  few  of  those  in  the 
unorganized  districts  of  Pennsylvania  joined 
in  the  strike. 

All  the  union  mines  are  down,  but  with  few 
and  unimportant  exceptions  the  non-union  op- 
eiations  in  Somerset  and  Cambria  Counties  are 
reported  to  be  working  as  usual.  According 
to  latest  reports,  the  strike  is  making  more  or 
less  headway  in  the  Connellsville  region  and 
the  Greensburg  district,  while  some  of  the 
mines  in  the  Latrobe  district  are  also  idle. 

Some  of  the  mines  in  the  Upper  Potomac 
region  and  outlying  sections  of  the  Fairmont 
district  were  also  running,  but  usually  with  re¬ 
duced  foices.  It  is  not  known  whether  certain 
mines  that  are  idle  in  those  fields  are  shut 
down  because  the  men  refuse  to  work  or  be¬ 
cause  the  operators  cannot  sell  the  coal. 

T  heie  has  been  a  conspicuous  lack  of  inquir¬ 
es  in  the  market  since  the  first  of  the  month. 

1  he  situation  is  very  similar  on  the  surface  to 
that  of  last  November,  when  the  railroad  strike 
failed  to  materialize  after  everybody  had  got 
stocked  up.  I  here  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
that  all  the  mines,  union  and  non-union,  were 
then  trying  to  keep  going  and  were  flooding 
the  maiket  with  coal.  When  it  became  impos¬ 
sible  foi  the  producers  to'  sell  their  tonnage  at 
a  pi  ofit  they  closed  down  or  went  on  part  time, 
but  in  the  absence  of  labor  troubles  they  could 
start  up  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  there  was  a 
huge  potential  over-production  to  keep  the 
market  depressed. 

Now  the  non-union  operators  have  the  field 
to  themselves.  The  existence  of  large  reserve 
supplies  has  reduced  the  need  for  their  coal  to 
a  minimum  for  the  time  being,  but  as  these 
reserves  become  depleted,  buyers  will  be  forced 
into  the  market  in  increasing  numbers  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  demand  catches 
up  with  supply.  Some  anticipate  a  little  flurry 
around  the  end  of  the  month  unless  the  strike 
is  settled  or  broken  before  then. 

I  rices  are  practically  unchanged  from  a 
week  ago.  and  tonnage  from  non-union  opera¬ 
tions  is  being  freely  offered  at  the  following 
basis:  Pool  1.  $2.50-$2.75  per  net  ton  fob 
mines;  Pool  71,  $2.30-$2.50;  Pool  9,  $2  15- 
$2.35;  Pool  10,  $1.85-$2.10;  Pool  11,  $165- 

'V  'f5WPSols-  31  and  61-  $2.25-$2.50 ;  Pools  30 
and  60.  $2.50-$2.75 ;  Pools  54  and  64,  $  1.60- 


Cool  Weather  Helps  Anthracite  at  Retail- 
Bituminous  Market  Somewhat  Flat. 

The  first  week  of  the  strike  found  the  coal  trade 
generally  in  a  quiet  attitude,  the  consumer  evidently 
being  the  least  anxious  of  all.  The  retailer  is  mostly 
concerned  over  the  duration  of  the  suspension,  as 
some  prefer  to  call  it.  Those  with  big  stocks  don't 
care  if  the  agreement  between  miners  and  operators 
is  not  reached  for  five  or  six  weeks,  but  no  one 
wants  to  see  the  production  of  coal  suspended  beyond 
that  time. 

The  month  of  April  thus  far  has  been  cool — in  fact 
for  several  daysit  has  actually  been  cold— and  this 
has  induced  a  fair  amount  of  buying,  until  it  can  be 
said  that  the  dealers  have  actually  been  steadily  en¬ 
gaged,  and  some  of  them  report  themselves  to  be  busy 
Under  weather  conditions  such  as  this  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  much  of  the  coal  going  into  the  cel¬ 
lars  is  for  winter  use  or  not.  Of  course  when  de¬ 
liveries  of  eight  to  ten  tons  are  made  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  However,  most  dealers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  even  with  the  coming  of  warmer  weather 
there  will  be  considerable  single  ton  ordering  with 
the  idea  of  accumulating  a  surplus. 

Even  at  this  time,  with  practically  no  more  coal 
coming  into  the  yards,  the  inroads  on  the  stocks  are 
beginning  to  show.  Should  the  present  month  be  a 
cool  one,  as  so  many  Aprils  have  been  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  there  will  be  very  little  if 
any  coal  left  in  the  yards  by  the  first  of  May.  As  the 
situation  stands  at  this  time  the  dealers  with  good 
stocks  are  practically  not  urging  their  customers  to 
stock  up,  although  willing  to  deliver  full  require¬ 
ments  should  it  be  so  desired. 

The  attitude  of  the  retailers  seems  to  be  they  would 
prefer  to  put  out  their  coal  gradually  in  small  lots, 
spreading  it  around  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course 
in. the  case  of  many  of  them  who  have  small  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  bakeries,  and  other  light  manufacturers 
unable  to  store  coal,  they  will  hold  back  a  small  re¬ 
serve  in  the  yards,  as  this  is  steady  year  round  trade 
and  is  always  catered  to. 


P°°ls  18  and  44.  $1.50-$  1.60;  slack, 
vpl  .40-^1. 65. 

Fhere  is  considerable  free  coal  at  tidewater, 
both  at  the  piers  and  afloat,  but  mostly  of  the 
ower  grades.  The  market  is  quotable  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Pool  1,  $6.15-$6.40  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
puts;  Pools  0  and  71,  $5.40-$5.65  ;  Pool  10 
$o.l5-$5.35  :  Pool  .11,  $4.75-$5. 


Public  Not  Alarmed. 

The  public  even  yet  is  far  from  considering  the  lay¬ 
off  of  the  miners  in  a  serious  aspect.  Recently  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  many  retailers  to  have  people 
come  into  their  office  and  ask  if  the  usual  April 
reduction  has  been  made  on  coal,  just  as  though 
they  know  of  nothing  unusual  having  happened  in  the 
mining  regions.  Very  often,  though,  these  customers 
on  hearing  the  full  story  of  the  present  conditions, 
leave  their  orders  for  storing  their  entire  supply. 

Some  of  the  retail  men  who  have  been  slow  to 
grasp  conditions,  they  believing  that  the  companies 
had  an  enormous  stock  of  family  sizes  in  reserve 
received  quite  a  shock  early  in  the  week  when  one 
of  the  larger  companies  refused  to  take  any  more 
orders  for  nut  coal,  stating  that  their  stores  of  this 
size  have  already  been  used  up.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  amount  of  egg  and  stove  in  storage  will  last  be¬ 
yond  April  15th.  Of  course  the  independent  ship¬ 
pers  have  had  no  coal  to  ship  since  the  beginning  of 
the  month. 

There  seems  to  be  a  steadily  growing  demand  for 
pea  by  the  consumer,  which  is  in  accordance  witlT 
t  ie  demand  that  usually  develops  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  although  some  had  thought  the  buying  would 
be  extremely  light.  Already  this  is  having  its  effect 
on  the  prices,  as  the  $10  retail  price  seems  to  be  fast 
disappearing,  many  formerly  charging  this  price  hav- 
mg  advanced  to  $10.50.  There  is  no  question  as  the 
month  advances,  with  no  coal  coming  in,  there  will 
be  a  general  strengthening  of  the  prices  of  those 
dealers  who  have  been  inclined  all  during  the  nast 
winter  to  cut  all  family  sizes  1 

wbh  ,St?m  SiZGS  t,here  is  stil!  a  demand, 

with  good  storage  stocks  to  meet  it.  Barley  is  still  ‘ 

moving  last  and  some  shippers  report  fairly  heavy 
shipments  of  storage  yard  rice,  while  of  buckwheat 

cas^for  P  -t0  b<?  ^  a"d  this  wil1  likeR  be  the 
case  lor  some  time. 

contrT117  P-riGf  are,  m  changed  and  those  whose 
contracts  expired  on  March  31st  are  continuing  to 

icceivc  coal  on  the  old  basis.  In  this  connection  the 
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,-itv  water  department,  which  is  the  heaviest  user  of 
harlev  coal  in  this  territory  has  postponed  asking 
for  its  usual  tenders  of  coal.  They  evidently  rea¬ 
son  that  with  heavy  stocks  at  their  plants,  they  can 
afford  to  await  the  possible  settlement  of  the  wage 
dispute  and  benefit  by  the  lower  prices  likely  to  be 

in  effect  when  that  happens. 

The  bituminous  market  remains  somewhat  Mat,  ana 
during  the  past  week  it  has  been  something  of  a 
waiting  attitude  to  find  out  the  first  effects  of  the 
calling  of  the  suspension  and  to  learn  more  definitely 
what  amount  of  non-union  production  can  be  depended 
upon  The  opinion  so  far  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
more  than  enough  fuel  to  go  around,  although  some 
of  the  biggest  producers  of  union  coal  have  made 
light  shipments  to  their  regular  customers  recently. 
Among  the  brokerage  houses  there  has  been  some 
scurrying  about  to  secure  new  sources  of  non-union 

C°As  indicated  above  the  buying  has  been  extremely 

light,  some  claiming  it  the  smallest  tonnage  of  the  year. 

Evidently  the  consumer  is  still  holding  back,  entire  y 
satisfied  with  the  amount  in  reserve.  Naturally  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  pricees  have  remained  soft,  and 
are  at  the  same  level  as  last  reported,  as  follows: 

Pool  1  $2  40  to  $2.65;  Pool  71,  $2.30  to  $2.45;  Pool 
9  $2.25 ’to  $2.35;  Pool  10,  $1.90  to  $2.20;  Pool  11, 
$1.50  to  $1.90;  Pool  18,  $1.30  to  $1.50. 


FAIRMONT  TIED  UP 


Only  a  Few  Small  Non-Union  Mines  Are 

Able  to  Keep  Going. 

Apparently  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  made 
good  their  claim  that  they  would  tie  up  production 
in  Northern  West  Virginia.  On  Tuesday  there  were 
approximately  56  mines  at  work  in  the  northern  tier 
of  the  state,  but  the  largest  of  these  plants  was  a 
seven-car  operation.  On  the  Monongah  Division  of 
the  B  &  O  R.  R-,  the  backbone  of  the  region,  there 
were  probably  12  mines  at  work  on  Tuesday,  all  of 
which  were  small  plants.  These  mines  ordered  - 
cars  for  Tuesday’s  loading.  The  biggest  stride  at 
working  non-union  was  on  the  Charleston  Division 
of  the  B  &  O.,  where  25  mines  were  at  work. 

Two  mines  were  reported  to  have  been  working 
on  Tuesday  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  m  West 
Virginia,  but  the  production  was  very  United,  as 
only  two  cars  of  coal  were  reported  to  have  bee 
loaded  on  that  road  on  Monday. 

Apparently  both  the  Belington  & |  Weaver  a”d 
Wyatt-Helen’s  Run  branches  of  the  Western  -  la  y 
land  Railway  are  down  flat.  Coke  ovens  at  Beech- 
wood  W.  Va„  and  a  small  mine  near  Opekiska  co  t 
tinued  at  work.  Several  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  by 
the  Diamond  Coal  Co.  on  Scott’s  Run  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  but  this  was  apt  to  be  cut  off  any  time 
because  from  last  reports  efforts  were  being  made  to 
organize  the  non-union  miners  employed  them  G 
erally  speaking,  operators  did  not  try  o  w„r  ah 
Scott’s  Run.  for  this  is  regarded  as  the  war 
Northern  West  Virginia.  y;r_ 

The  tie-up  in  other  sections  of  Norther  ,  . 

ginia  is  complete,  according  to  the  mineis  o  cia  . 
IrTsome  Stances  this  is  admitted  by  operators,  wh,  e 
others  it  is  denied.  The  big  deerease  ,n  produc- 
tion,  of  course,  tells  the  story. 

Some  M.  &  K.  Mines  Running. 

Along  the  Morgantown  81  Kingwood  RaUsvay  tlrere 
are  perhaps  a  halt-doaen  or  more  mtnes  a,  work.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  non-union  plants  of  the 
Mary  Coal  Co.  (Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora.ton)^^ 

tsf"^  ia  Northern^  RaiC'  which 

•  ofcoal  aday.  This  plant  always  has  worked  on  tin 
Z  STt  have'7,  St.  There  are  thousands  of  ear. 


under  load  between  here  and  Baltimore,  and  t  icre  is 
no  prospect  of  much  business  for  several  montis. 
Why  aggravate  the  situation  .J  they  ask. 

The  miners  have  been  quiet,  and  in  the  absence  o 
a  generous  flow  of  “mountain  dew”  there  is  little 
drunkenness  in  the  mining  camps  thus  far.  In  many 
instances  miners  are  digging  their  gardens  or  clean¬ 
ing  up  their  premises. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  President  Keeney  of  dis¬ 
trict  17,  U.  M.  W.,  is  very  anxious  to  again  sign  up 
northern  West  Virginia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
International  Policy  Committee  of  the  union  and  the 
miners  individually  will  be  more  receptive  toward  a 
contract  in  about  thirty  days. 

It  is  believed  that  Keeney  would  even  buck  the  in¬ 
ternational  organization  rather  than  Jose  northern 
West  Virginia.  With  Keeney  facing  trial  at  William¬ 
son  this  week,  and  again  at  Charles  Town  on  Apri 
24th,  it  is  believed  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  contract 
for  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  to  his  court  cases. 

Operators,  if  they  talk  contract  with  the  union, 
wiil  want  a  reduction  of  35  to  40  per  cent.  This 
must  be  lower  than  the  Central  Competitive  Held,  or 
else  this  region  is  crippled.  Fairmont  must  compete 
with  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mining 
rate  must  be  within  striking  distance  of  the  scale 
prevailing  there. 

Ninety-One  Cars  Loaded  Monday. 

On  Monday  91  cars  of  coal  were  produced  as  fol¬ 
lows,  by  divisions:  B.  &  O. -Monongah,  14  ears, 
Charleston,  30  cars;  Connellsville,  9  cars ;  Cumber¬ 
land.  18  cars;  Western  Maryland-Weaver  &  Beling¬ 
ton,  0;  Wyatt-Helen’s  Run,  0;  Monongahela,  2  cars; 

M.’&  K.,  18  cars;  M.  &  W.,  0. 

On  Saturday  86  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  as  tol 
lows,  by  divisions:  B.  &  O.-Monongah,  20  cars , 
Charleston,  27  cars;  Connellsville,  9  cars ;  Cumber¬ 
land  18  cars;  Western  Maryland-Weaver  &  Be hng- 
ton.’l  car;  Wyatt-Helen’s  Run,  0;  Monongahela,  3 
car’s;  M.  &  K„  8  cars;  M.  &  W„  0. 

Price  levels  have  changed  very  little  since  the  strike 
began.  If  anything,  the  price  has  lowered  Mine- 
run  sold  from  $1.40  to  $1.45  on  Tuesday,  but  the 
demand  is  so  limited  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take  a 
chance  on  trying  to  operate  under  present  conditions. 

Pre-strike  shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  last  week  o 
the  Monongah  Division  totaled  304  cars.  This  was 
the  best  showing  for  five  weeks.  Arlington  shipments 
were  a  minus  quantity,  however,  no  coal  going  o 
that  pier.  No  lake  coal  was  moving  last  week  ott 

the  division.  . 

Coke  production  holds  up  fairly  well,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  bulk  of  it  being  produced  at  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation’s  plant  in  Fairmont,  rather  than  at 
beehive  ovens  near  the  mines. 


Has  Outlivejl  Its  Usefulness. 

The  interstate  arrangement  in  the  Central  Competi¬ 
tive  Field,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1898  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since  as  the  basis  for  bituminous 
wage  agreements,  is  apparently  doomed  because  qf 
the  hostility  of  operators  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
area  Why  the  operators  in  question  are  opposed  to 
a  renewal  of  the  contract  is  explained  by  J  D.  A. 
Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 

“Generally,  operators  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  have 
been  willing  to  participate  in  a  four-state  agreement 
says  Mr  Morrow,  “while  those  of  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  southern  Ohio  have  refused  Why. 

“When  the  Central  Competitive  Field  airangement 
was  first  established,  there  was  active  competition  be¬ 
tween  western  Pennsylvania  and  southern  Ohio  oper¬ 
ators  on  one  hand  and  Illinois  and  Indiana  on  the 

“Changing  freight  differentials,  however,  have  stead¬ 
ily  decreased  that  competition.  Ohio  coal,  formerly 
a  popular  fuel  in  Chicago,  is  no  longer  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  market.  Pittsburgh  coal  has  vanished  from 
the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

“There  is  no  longer  any  economic  reason  for  the 
continuation  of  the  old  four-state  arrangement.  As 
a  result  operators  wish  to  deal  with  the  miners  of 
their  own  particular  districts,  whether  union  or  non¬ 
union  and  work  out  wage  scales,  which  will  accord 
with  the  competitive  conditions  in  those  respective 

fields.” 


CINCINNATI  IN  DOLDRUMS 

First  Week  of  Strike  Finds  Market  Duller 
Than  Before  Tie-Up  Began. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  great  strike  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  districts  finds  the  spot  market  for  tue 
in  the  Cincinnati  area  duller  than  it  has  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  A  good  many  contract  cargoes  for  coal 
were  moving  during  the  last  week,  hut  even  these 
were  reduced  with  the  glutting  of  available  storage 
and  the  apparent  assurance  that  non-union  production 
would  guarantee  against  any  serious  shortage  at  any 
time. 

Spot  activities  were  at  particularly  low  tide  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  when  buyers 
showed  a  calm  indifference  even  to  prices  which  were 
very  low,  declaring  that  their  stocks  were  ample  and 
they  saw’no  reason  to  anticipate  a  fuel  famine.  More- 
over,  the  reports  from  every  direction  were  such  as 
to  indicate  that  it  will  be  a  number  of  weeks  before 
there  is  coal  stress  enough  to  make  even  a  fairly  good 
market  for  the  surviving  non-union  production. 

It  is  a  bit  early  to  know  just  how  the  strike  has 
affected  certain  “open  shop”  districts  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
representation  of  union  membership.  In  the  New 
River  district,  for  instance,  conditions  still  are  in  some 
doubt  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  &  O.,  where  it  was 
said  that  several  operations  were  down. 

The  defection  here,  however,  is  regarded  as  tem¬ 
porary.  The  rest  of  the  district  was  active  and  un¬ 
disturbed,  as  were  the  finding  Gulf  and  Pocahontas 
districts,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  smokeless  pro¬ 
ducing  area,  though  rumors  of  brewing  trouble  per¬ 
sist  from  the  former.  These  sections  are  expecting 
to  profit  by  any  extended  tie-up  in  the  anthracite 
fields. 

The  great  Logan  district  and  other  adjacent  minor 
fields  of  high  volatile  production  were  working  to 
normal  capacity  on  Monday.  The  Kanawha  and 
Fairmont  districts  were  silent,  but  that  represents  no 
great  change  as  the  high  union  schedules  have  held 
them  to  less  than  20  per  cent  production  for  months. 

Kanawha  operators  have  posted  offers  to  put  men 
to  work  at  the  November,  1917,  scale,  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  $1.40  per  day  for  day  labor.  They  are  not 
in  a  great  hurry  but  will  try  to  start  some  mines  with- 
in  the  next  30  to  60  days.  A  similar  attempt  will  be 
made  at  Fairmont,  should  demand  develop  any 
activity. 

Situation  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

Of  the  Kentucky  districts  related  to  the  Cincinnati 
market,  Hazard  has  shown  no  signs  of  being  affected 
and  is  not  expected  to  be  troubled.  It  is  different 
in  the  Harlan  and  Bell  County  fields,  where  most  of 
the  men  have  held  union  membership,  though  for  the 
most  part  the  check-off  has  not  operated.  In  Harlan, 
on  Saturday,  22  out  of  68  properties  were  at  work, 
though  a  few  of  them  were  on  reduced  activity. 
Eight  more  were  expected  to  go  to  work  in  a  few 
days,  idleness  being  due  to  repairs. 

In  Bell  County  the  percentage  of  idle  mines  was 
greater,  and  in  the  Jellico  field  all  the  operations  were 
reported  to  be  idle.  Operators  are  confident  that  most 
of  these  men  will  be  back  to  work  long  before  they 
are  needed  to  supply  a  real  call. 

Domestic  coals  are  in  very  low  demand.  Even  m. 
the  case  of  smokeless  lump,  which  retailers  find  them¬ 
selves  able  to  sell  for  next  winter’s  domestic  use,  or¬ 
ders  are  so  dull  that  the  price  has  gone  to  the  verv 
rim  of  production  cost.  Splint  domestic  coals  do  no. 
interest  retailers  at  this  time  because  the  call  for  it, 
with  the  winter  practically  gone,  is  negligible,  and 
what  little  demand  there  is  for  steam  coals  and  its 
movement  continues  to  be  largely  on  contract. 

Smokeless  tonnage  to  tidewater  for  coastwise  dis¬ 
tribution  continues  to  be  a  fairly  large  percentage  of 
the  gross  smokeless  output. 

Prices  are  very  low,  with  little  prospect  of  imme¬ 
diate  improvement.  Smokeless  lump  and  egg  are 
down  to  $2.50  and  $2.75,  mine-run  to  $1.75,  and  slack 
to  $1  35  to  $1.50,  with  sales  reported  as  low  as  $1. 

Splint  two-inch  lump  and  egg  is  quoted  _at  from 
$165  to  $2,  four-inch  at  from  $1.95  to  $2.25,  egg  at 
from  $1.65  to  $1.90,  mine-run  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.35 
and  slack  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
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Hazard  four-inch  lump  sells  at  from  $2  to  $2  25 
with  mine-run  and  slack  at  from  $1.35  to  $1.50,  ' 

The  extremely  mild  weather  has  pretty  generally 
stopped  emergency  calls  for  home  use,  but  Cincinnati 
retailers  say  they  are  doing  a  very  fair  business  in 
supplying  next  winter’s  need  for  people  who  have  the 
money  and  who  fear  a  prolonged  strike. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  larger  tonnage  of 
the  last  six  weeks  has  gone  to  market  with  few  com¬ 
plaints  of  car-shortage  or  transportation  troubles, 
though  hopper  equipment  has  been  somewhat  deficient! 
The  railroads  are  further  from  government  control 
and  appear  to  improve  in  their  service  with  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

Lake  buyers  are  getting  into  the  game  and  are  buy¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  lump  coal  just  now,  both  high  and 
low  volatile.  Deliveries  are  at  pretty  low  prices, 
largely  to  companies  owning  their  own  bottoms. 

All  the  companies  that  bring'  coal  to  Cincinnati  by 
river  have  accumulated  vast  stores  here,  not  only  for 
local  needs  but  for  rail  re-shipment  if  the  call  should 
come. 


QUIET  AT  CHICAGO 


Brisk  Market  Expected  After  Settlement— 
Consumers  Well  Stocked. 


Chicago  Notes 


ANTHRACITE  IN  MI  I  ).  W  EST 


Osing  to  High  Prices,  Many  People  Are 
Turning  to  Pocahontas. 


A  large  wholesale  and  retail  distributor  of  anthra¬ 
cite  at  Toledo  writes : 

Speaking  for  the  territory  which  we  cover,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  dealers  are  not  carrying  over 
a  heavy  stock,  but  in  most  all  towns  of  any  size  have 
sufficient  anthracite  to  carry  them  through  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  amount  of  tonnage  shipped  into  this  ter¬ 
ritory  during  the  past  coal  year  has,  in  our  opinion, 
been  considerably  below  normal,  caused  by  several 
unusual  conditions. 

April  1,  1921,  stock  of  anthracite  in  dealers’ 
hands  was  the  largest  we  have  ever  known.  The 
amount  of  coal  in  the  cellar  of  the  consumer  was 
equal  to  50  to  80  per  cent  of  his  requirements  for  a 
normal  year.  Weather  conditions  during  the  winter 
took  care  of  the  balance.  Owing  to  the  money  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  large  number  of  people  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  high  price  of  anthracite  delivered  into 
the  cellar  was  beyond  a  large  number,  who  shopped 
around  to  find  a  substitute  fuel. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  coke  consumed,  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  Pocahontas  prepared 
sizes.  Dealer  after  dealer  has  told  me  that  they  had 
never  handled  such  a  large  tonnage  of  Pocahontas 
coal.  In  most  places  this  coal  was  sold  at  about  half 
the  price  of  anthracite. 

Other  Substitutes  for  Hard  Coal. 

Then  a  number  of  new  fuels  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  such  as  carbon-coal,  Amherst  coal,  and  a  moderate 
tonnage  of  West  Virginia  semi-anthracite,  which  got 
a  share  of  the  business.  In  several  towns  such  as 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  petroleum  coke 
has  been  on  the  market  to  a  limited  extent,  at  a  price 
about  equal  to  anthracite. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  price  of  anthracite  is 
reduced  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton  delivered  in  consumers' 
bin  for  this  coming  season,  we  will  enjoy  a  normal 
tonnage  in  this  section. 

Up  to  the  present  time  consumers  have  been  ab¬ 
solutely  indifferent  as  to  the  strike.  They  appear  to 
feel  that  if  they  cannot  get  anthracite  they  can  get 
something  else.  There  has  been  practically  no  an¬ 
thracite  delivered  in  Toledo  during  the  past  30  days, 
and  the  consumer  figures  on  having  a  supply  to  start 
his  furnace  this  coming  fall. 

Of  coure  you  understand  that  Toledo  has  a  splendid 
supply  of  natural  gas  and  very  little  coal  is  used  in 
a  domestic  way  during  the  summer  season.  We  also 
have,  in  quite  an  area  of  our  West  End  district,  what 
is  known  as  Yaryan  heating  stations  that  furnish  hot 
water  heat,  and  while  the  service  is  expensive,  it  is 
very  attractive  to  those  who  can  afford  it  because 
the  service  is  furnished  24  hours  a  day  without  any 
trouble  whatever. 


The  Cannon-Elliott  Coal  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  winding  up  their  af¬ 
fairs  preparatory  to  retiring  from  business. 


In  preparation  for  the  shut  down  of  coal  mines 
w  hich  took  place  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  the  mines 
of  Illinois  had  been  running  full  blast  for  more  than 
ten  days.  The  production  in  Illinois  for  the  week 
ending  April  1st,  was  larger  than  it  has  been  for  any 
similar  period  for  almost  three  months.  Good  sup¬ 
plies  of  coal  are  now  stored  at  the  mines,  in  the  con¬ 
sumers  coal  bins,  or  on  cars.  Everything  and  every¬ 
body  in  the  Chicago  territory  seemed  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  walkout  of  miners,  and  no  one  evidenced 
any  appreciable  amount  of  worry  over  the  matter. 

Consumers  look  upon  the  strike  as  a  means  to 
lower  prices  for  coal  and  they  are  confident  that  the 
miners  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  reduction  from  their 
war-tune  wages  the  same  as  other  lines  have  been 
forced  to  cut  the  price  of  labor.  The  operators  in 
and  around  Chicago  also  feel  that  the  strike  will  have 
no  more  serious  results  than  a  temporary  scarcity  of 
coal,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  good  “sellers”  mar¬ 
ket. 

Non-union  mine  representatives  and  wholesalers 
in  the  Chicago  market  do  not  look  for  an  abnormal 
demand  for  their  coals  during  the  period  of  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  union  men  and  the  operators. 
Naturally,  if  the  strike  lasts  through  the  summer  the 
demand  will  be  greatly  enhanced  for  non-union  fuels. 

Those  who  are  manufacturing  or  selling  coke  ex¬ 
press  no  anxiety  over  the  situation.  Their  plants 
have  been  placed  in  readiness  for  a  long  strike  and 
large  stocks  of  coking  coals  are  on  hand.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  sale  of  coke  will  be  slightly  increased 
as  the  weeks  of  the  strike  go  forward. 

Wild  Rumors  Exist. 

Wild  rumors,  such  as  one  might  expect  during  a 
period  like  this,  have  already  commenced  to  fly 
through  the  air  in  flocks.  One  rumor  this  week  on 
the  Chicago  market  stated  that  the  miners  had  tired 
of  the  strike  and  agreed  to  return  to  work  by  April 
10th.  Another  has  the  Government  laying  plans  to 
take  over  the  mines  in  30  days  if  the  strike  is  not 
terminated.  Others  said  the  railroad  workers  had 
ordered  a  sympathetic  strike.  Rumors  of  all  kinds 
and  classes  will  continue,  but  the  wise  dealer  and 
consumer  will  immediately  recognize  these  as  “pure 
bunk.” 

Kentucky  coals  continue  to  come  into  the  Chicago 
market  but  there  has  been  no  real  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  these  coals  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
strike. 

Reports  from  all  sections  indicate  large  stocks  of 
coal  on  hand,  and  for  some  time  these  stocks  are 
expected  to  keep  the  Chicago  market  very  quiet  with 
respect  to  buying  orders.  Retail  trade  is  reported  as 
almost  lifeless  with  no  immediate  pick  up  in  sight. 
Retailers,  like  the  large  consumers  are  carrying 
ample  supplies  of  coal  for  any  emergency. 

Prices  this  week  are  holding  firm  on  the  stocks  of 
coal  available.  There  has  been  no  noticeable  upturn 
as  a  result  of  the  strike.  However,  screenings  are 
expected  to  be  very  scarce  and  dear  before  long. 

I  here  is  a  decided  desire  intimated  on  the  part  of 
Chicago’s  wholesalers  and  operators  to  check  any¬ 
thing  that  would  look  like  a  runaway  market  during 
the  emergency  period.  Later,  it  will  probably  be 
easy  for  the  non-union  men  to  obtain  much  higher 
prices,  but  such  a  condition,  they  realize,  would  be  a 
detriment  to  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole,  and  there¬ 
fore,  not  advisable,  especially  with  the  public  for 
once  on  the  operators’  side. 

With  Illinois  mines  breaking  many  of  their  former 
production  records  during  the  last  ten  days  of  March, 
it  is  expected  that  the  surplus  accumulated,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  possible  production  of  the  non-union 
fields,  will  be  more  than  ample  to  supply  the  public 
and  avoid  any  inconvenience  to  manufacturers  or 
hardships  for  the  householders. 

The  Chicago  market  was  comparatively  quiet  this 
week  and  is  expected  to  remain  in  that  state  until 
the  termination  of  the  big  mining  struggle. 


G.  S.  Donoho,  coal  dealer  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  was 
in  Chicago  during  the  past  week. 

E'.  E.  Meecamp,  of  the  Litz-Smith  Fuel  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

C.  E.  Clapper,  retail  coal  man  from  Hartford,  Ind. 
was  in  the  city  last  week  for  a  two  days’  stay. 

The  Adent  Coal  &  Ice  Co.  of  Chicago  changed  its 
name  last  week  to  the  Pullman  Ice  &  Supply  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  a  month’s  vacation  at  Hot  Springs 
Ark.  6  ’ 

Charles  Cline  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago 
went  to  Cincinnati  last  week  for  a  short  business 
trip. 

T.  H.  Adams,  president  of  the  Trunk  Lines  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week  on  busi¬ 
ness. 


B.  P.  Hill,  grain  and  coal  dealer  from  Freeport 
HI.,  was  among  the  visiting  coal  men  in  Chicago  last 
week. 


Judson,  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from  Redford 
Mich-  called  on  friends  in  the  local  coal  market  last 
week. 


Our  annual  is  now  ready.  Send  in  your  order. 
Price  $2.50. 


C.  E.  Hawker,  who  represents  the  Edward  Hines 
Co.  coal  interests  in  West  Virginia,  was  in  Chicago 
.recently.  6 

A .  J.  Dillon,  vice-president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  returned  this  week  from  a  business  trip  to 
Cincinnati. 

H,  S'  &  F'  A'  H?rwood>  c°al  men  from  Plainwell, 
Mich.,  came  to  Chicago  on  business  the  latter  part 
of  last  week. 

A  E-  P^°le’fCoal  dealer  from  Harlan,  la.,  stopped 
at  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Hotel  last  week  while  in  Chicago 

on  business. 

Victor  White,  western  manager  for  the  Flat  Top 
huel  Co.,  came  to  Chicago  last  week  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Windsor  Park  Coal  Co.  announces  that  S.  E. 
Harness,  formerly  associated  with  the  Fulton  Coal  & 
Material  Co.,  is  now  connected  with  their  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

bred  Upham,  president  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  who 
has  been  touring  Europe  with  Mrs.  Upham,  was  last 
heard  from  in  Pans,  saying  that  the  homeward  voy¬ 
age  would  soon  commence. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the 
South  Fulton  Coal  Co.  of  Astoria,  Ill.  The  capital 
of  the  company  is  $200,000.  The  company  will  do 
a  general  coal  and  mining  business. 

Following  a  three  months’  vacation  in  Florida,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Wasson,  general  manager  of  the  Wasson’  Coal 
Co  returned  to  Chicago  last  week.  He  will  leave 
for  his  home  in  Harrisburgh,  Ill.,  this  week. 

A  confidential  ‘exchange  service  between  shippers 
of  coal  has  just  been  instituted  by  the  J.  B.  Sanborn 
Co.  This  service  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  those 
who  supplied  the  credit  data  for  exchange  purposes. 

S.  G.  Goss,  who  recently  became  associated  with  the 
sales  department  of  Miller  &  Banker,  Chicago  coal 
dealers,  left  that  firm  last  week  after  working  only 
three  days,  leaving  no  word  regarding  his  plans  for 
the  future. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  has  opened  offices  in  the  Put¬ 
nam  Building,  Davenport,  la.  L.  W.  McKown  has 
been  appointed  district  sales  manager  for  the  tri- 
cities  and  Iowa  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  company’s 
salesmen  in  that  district. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association,  or¬ 
ganized  to  bring  together  those  interested  in  the  use 

°  •„  u  ,/S  Wel1  aS  mine  °Perators  and  oil  producers, 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Chicago,  May  22nd  to  25th. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  during  the  month  of  March, 
broke  all  previous  records  for  its  monthly  produc- 

,  .  Uler  JJlinois  mines  alone-  Produced  approxi¬ 
mately  975,000  tons  of  coal  during  March.  The 
company  operates  21  mines  in  Illinois. 

The  death  of  John  Colliver,  brother  of  Joseph  Col- 
liver,  sales  manager  for  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corpora- 


tion,  was  quite  a  shock  to  members  of  the  local  trade 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Colliver  brothers. 
He  was  buried  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

J.  E.  O’Toole,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  hold  the  annual  convention  of  the  national 
retail  body  in  Chicago.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Drake  Hotel,  May  18th,  19th  and  20th. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  announced  the  appointment 
last  week  of  Walter  L.  Ballou,  formerly  of  the  Black 
Diamond,  as  advertising  manager.  The  company  will 
endeavor  to  render  a  “dealer  help”  service  never 
before  attempted  by  another  coal  concern.  The  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  exclusively  for  the  use  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

As  long  as  12,000  tons  of  coal  last,  users  of  light, 
heat,  power  and  gas  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Power 
Co.  need  not  worry  about  having  them  shut  off.  The 
power  company  at  Springfield  has  completed  storage 
of  this  amount  of  coal  for  both  steam  and  gas  use, 
allowing  them  to  carry  on  for  three  months  without 
■difficulty,  in  case  of  a  long  miners’  strike. 

Among  the  dealers  handling  both  lumber  and  coal, 
who  were  in  Chicago  last  week  were :  E.  A.  Laughlin, 
Pt  Arthur,  Tex. ;  E.  E.  Mack,  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  A. 
J.  Miles,  Mt.  Carroll,  Ill. ;  F.  S.  Reynolds,  Rushville, 
Ind. ;  C.  J.  Luthe,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  R.  Zempe,  Lewis- 
town  Ill.;  J.  E.  O’Brien,  Crookstown,  Minn.;  A  B. 
Currie,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  M.  G.  Corlett,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  and  W.  Hefty,  New  Glarus,  Wis. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  installed  a  system  to 
make  the  most  of  the  dull  business  period  during  the 
coal  strike.  The  company  has  offered  its  employes 
three  weeks’  vacation  with  pay  instead  of  two  weeks 
this  year,  if  they  will  take  their  vacations  during 
April  or  May.  This  will  complete  the  company  s 
vacation  work  before  the  summer  months  arrive  and 
all  employes  will  again  be  on  hand  for  real  work 
at  the  termination  of  the  strike  which  is  generally 
expected  to  last  two  or  three  months. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL 


Ample  Supplies  of  Non-Union  Coal  Assured 
— Italy  Again  Taking  Coal. 


Northwest  Removed  from  Strike  s  Influence 
by  Reason  of  Big  Reserves. 


The  Tidewater  coal  trade  reached  the  climax  of  a 
heavy  movement  to  New  England  in  the  two  weeks 
before  the  strike.  More  coal  was  dumped  over  the 
piers  during  the  month  of  March  than  in  any  month 
of  this  year  or  since  July,  1921.  The  total  dumping's 
were  1,497,141  tons  as  compared  with  1,099,878  tons 
in  February,  and  with  962,914  tons  in  March  of  last 
year.  As  a  result  of  heavy  dumpings  stocks  of  ccal 
at  all  piers  have  been  cut  down  to  less  than  200,000 
tons,  but  shippers  believe  that  movement  from  the 
mines  will  be  easily  sufficient  to  keep  the  piers  oper¬ 
ating,  and  to  fill  the  demand  that  may  be  made  upon 
the. port  during  the  present  strike  situation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  many  elements  of 
uncertainty  have  entered  into  the  tidewater  coal  sit¬ 
uation,  but  most  of  the  shippers  at  Norfolk  entertain 
the  opinion  that  Hampton  Roads  connections  with 
non-union  fields  will  assure  this  port  and  surround- 
ing  territory  with  supplies  of  coal,  few  guesses  are 
hazarded  as  to  the  nature  of  the  developments  which 
the  strike  will  occasion.  There  is  speculation  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  demand  from  New  England,  as  to 
the  proportion  of  their  output  which  the  non-union 
fields  will  ship  to  tide,  as  to  the  probable  importa¬ 
tion  of  British  coal,  and  many  other  factors. 

Movement  during  the  week  has  continued  at  the 
high  mark  which  was  reached  two  weeks  ago,  in 
fact,  coal  is  now  moving  from  the  piers  at  a  rate 
slightly  in  excess  of  movement  from  the  mines  to 
tide.  The  amount  of  coal  moved  over  all  piers  at 
Hampton  Roads  for  the  week  ending  March  31st, 
was  354,588  tons,  while  the  previous  week  showed 
377,133  tons,  and  for  the  year  to  date  3 ,403,2 H  tons 
has  been  handled  against  3,415.026  tons  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 

No  Increase  in  Prices. 


Buffalo  Notes 


George  O.  Golden,  president  of  the  Braddock  Coal 
Co.,  was  here  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  this  week  to 
visit  the  company’s  local  office. 

The  Kon-Wald  Engineering  Co.  is  building  a  1,000- 
ton  storage  plant  for  Fred  H.  Lohr,  a  coalpd™ler° 
Seneca  street  and  the  city  line,  and  also  one  of  1,200 
tons’  capacity  for  John  F.  Graham,  at  Burt,  Niagara 

County.  .  , 

The  Dowlon  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  haS  been  me orporated 

Mil 

S^whlhasTerwhh  the  local  office  o<  Whitney 
&  Kemmerer  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  Theodore  Kruif  Coal  &  Coke  Co,  has  takm 

£  s  E  £££ 

^The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  ent  down  its  yard 
force  a.  Bridgeburg,  °n't '  ^“^"ircl'gM  toi- 

standstill.  The  railroad  has  about  117.000  tons 

T—  ‘^-^Y^rede,ead«*i; 

of  Hospitals  and  Dispensar.es,  ^“£“,5  ^ 
SffiSrnduydedeS.Mvy  R.  Spaulding  and  Charles 

Buffalo  coal  men  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or^°r<j 
will  attend  the  coa.««on  «J“ee^“,isi«ors 

win  bT  welcomed  by  Mayor  Queen  City 

brother  of  James  Maguire,  he  ^  the  Queen  J 

Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  ^uriai°,  „  w  p  Wocdside, 

Maj'orSCW.WR.  Coyk  Douglas  Malloch,  Roderick 

Stephens  and  Charles  A.  Elwood. 


If  prices  are  any  .indication,  the  trade  does  not 
expect  stringency  in  "the  market  at  least  not  for  a 
while.  Bunker  prices  for  April  are  again  $4.75  per 
gross  ton  f.o.b.  piers,  the  same  price  as  has  been 
quoted  since  last  November.  Current  offerings  of 
considerable  tonnage  for  April  delivery  have  been 
reported  at  the  level  of  spot  prices  now  obtaining. 
Coal  at  the  piers  is  still  quoted  at  figures  no  higher 
than  those  which  ruled  three  months  ago. 

Exportation  of  coal  to  Italy,  a  trade  which  has 
lain  dormant  for  months,  is  showing  signs  of  hie. 
Three  vessels  were  in  Hampton  Roads  last  week 
loading  for  the  Mediterranean  and  it  is  protabie 
that  all  will  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Italian  ports. 
These  were  the  Japanese  steamer  .  England  Maru, 
which  was  loaded  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  the 
Italian  steamers  Monte  Grappa  and  Susana.  .  Coal 
men  are  pleased  with  the  signs  of  a  resumption  of 
Italian  business,  that  country  having  been  one  ot  the 
best  customers  for  West  Virginia  coal  in  past  years. 

Indications  are,  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs, 
that  the  effect  of  the  actual  shut  down  of  the  union 
mines  will  not  be  felt  here  for  at  least  another  week. 
\s  coal  loaded  at  the  mines  during  the  latter  part 
of  last  week  will  not  reach  port  for  several  days 
Vessel  requirements  in  sight  for  this  week  fore¬ 
shadow  a  movement  from  the  piers  in  about  the 
same  proportions  as  that  which  has  been  in  progress 
The  first  week  of  the  strike  having  passed  and  coal 
on  wheels  from  the  union  fields  having  reached  its 
various  destinations  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  market  reaction  to  the  strike  may  be 
expected  to  set  in  at  any  time. 

Consumers  have  been  in  a  more  or  less  passive 
attitude.  This  has  been,  perhaps,  the  chief  basis  for 
the  maintaining  of  prices  on  previously  existing  levels. 
As  a  result  of  the  readjustment  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  large  buyers  have  been  willing  to  take  coal 
onlv  if  the  price  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  lhis 
factor  and  the  belief  that  large  surplus  stocks  are  on 
hand  in  the  principal  consuming  centers  has  been 
more  than  anything  else  responsible  for  die  lack  of 
excitement  in  which  the  trade  has  viewed  the  present 

strike 


The  actual  starting  of  the  miners’  strike  has  re¬ 
vived  active  interest  in  conditions  relating  to  the 
coal  market.  The  feeling  of  the  general  public  is 
rather  unrelated,  so  far  as  having  a  coherent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  situation  is  concerned.  There  is  a 
distinctly  radical  element  in  the  Northwest,  which  is 
always  ready  to  assume  that  any  question  relating  to 
capital  and  labor  means  that  the  former  is  grasping 
and  gouging.  There  is  a  great  middle  class  which  is 
uninformed  but  well  assured  that  conditions  cannot 
be  right.  And  there  is  the  labor  element,  which  in 
part  includes  the  first  named  and  looks  for  legislation 
as  the  sole  means  of  correcting  everything  wrong. 

While  there  are  the  divergent  views  as  to  condi¬ 
tions,  the  conclusions  are  very  much  alike  that  the 
coal  situation  is  out  of  adjustment  and  that  prices 
are  excessive.  This  gives  exceptional  public  support 
to  all  suggestions  for  restricting  the  coal  business 
with  legal  burdens.  The  Congressman  from  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  district  has  proposed  legislation  in  this 
direction. 

With  the  news  circulated  regarding  the  strike,  in- 
terest  is  revived  in  something  being  devised  to  prevent 
further  disturbances.  The  public  has  less  sympathy 
with  the  miners  than  usual,  since  it  is  more  common¬ 
ly  recognized  that  labor  costs  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  high  costs  of  coal.  But  there  is  also  a  com¬ 
mon  feeling  that  the  operators  have  contributed  to 
the  costs  unduly,  though  this  could  not  be  indicated 
specifically. 

Interest  Only  Academic. 

For  some  weeks  to  come  the  Northwest  can  have 
but  an  academic  interest  in  the  strike.  There  is 
ample  coal  for  all  possible  needs  for  two  or  three 
months.  In  fact,  a  portion  of  the  coal  on  the  docks 
on  Lake  Superior  could  be  transferred  to  Lake 
Michigan  ports  at  a  small  cost,  if  there  were  need  of 
coal  at  Milwaukee,  Chicago  or  other  Michigan  ports. 
And  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  strike  will  not 
last  more  than  two  or  three  months.  If  it  ends  by 
that  time,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  for  the  North¬ 
west  to  refill  the  docks  before  the  close  of  navigati  >n. 

The  public  is  more  inclined  to  support  the  operators 
than  usual,  and  is  less  inclined  to  regard  the  miners 
as  wholly  in  the  right.  Coal  men  here  do  not  expect 
any  increase  in  prices  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  and 
feel  that  it  would  be  most  unwise.  The  suggestion 
has  been  commonly  made  that  the  strike  has  been 
forced  to  get  high  prices  for  the  coal  stored  up.  An 
advance  would  give  credence  to  this  suggestion  that 
would  work  against  public  support  to  the  operators’ 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coal  on  hand  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  basis  of  costs  which  would  not  permit 
of  any  decline. 

Coal  users  as  a  whole  are  not  at  all  disturbed  c.  \  er 
present  conditions.  The  larger  users,  especially  those 
buying  all-rail  coal  from  Illinois,  have  stocked  to.  the 
limit  of  their  storage  and  can  run  for  some  time. 
Public  service  concerns  generally  are  protected  with 
stores  and  contracts  as  well,  and  have  nothing  to  fear 
unless  there  should  be  railroad  difficulties. .  As  to  the 
latter,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  railroad,  men 
feel  well  satisfied  to  have  escaped  their  difficulties  of 
last  fall  with  a  whole  skin,  and  are  not  locking  for 
any  further  controversy. 


Northwestern  Notes. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  on  the  docks  on 
Lake  Superior  on  April  1  is  3,250,000  tons,  of  which 
something  around  400,000  tons  is  hard  coal,  the 
remainder  soft.  This  tonnage  is  easily  equal  to  three 
months  of  spring  and  summer  demand. 

Several  of  the  larger  lignite  mines  of  North  Dakota 
shut  down  April  1.  The  miners  at  Washburn  walked 
out  upon  instructions  from  union  headquarters,  i  hey 
admit  having  no  local  grievances,  nor  any  demands 
The  receiver  of  the  mines  at  Zap  closed  them  for 
three  months,  pending  a  reorganization  or  some  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  finances.  The  mine  at  New  Salem, 
a  non-union  mine,  will  continue  operating. 
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INDIFFERENCE  AT  BOSTON 


Consumers  Well  Stocked  and  Await  Outcome 
Plenty  of  Southern  Coal  Arrives. 

The  much  awaited,  but  not-at-all-feared  coal  strike, 
is  now  a  matter  of  record  and  despite  the  warnings 
emanating  from  various  houses  in  the  trade  and  the 

publicity  attending  the  suspension  of  operations _ 

publicity  which  has  emphasized  the  possible  distress 
following  a  long  strike — buyers  have  been  utterly 
indifferent  to  offerings  of  bituminous  at  this  port. 
It  is  all  too  apparent  to  the  shipper  of  either  Southern 
or  Pennsylvania  coal  that  New  England  consumers 
are  not  only  well  fixed  as  regards  present  supplies 
but  that  they  have  serene  confidence  as  to  the  future 
course  of  the  market. 

It  is  evident  that  they  think  they  will  be  able  to 
get  sufficient  coal  two  months  from  now  and  at  prices 
not  too  exorbitant.  Shrewd  purchasers  expect  the 
strike  either  to  be  a  failure  inside  45  days  or  else 
that  it  will  be  settled  by  some  sort  of  compromise 
by  which  the  miners  will  be  obliged  to  accept  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  wage  deflation  which  has  become 
so  general  throughout  the  country. 

Soft  coal  from  Virginia  has  been  flowing  into  New 
England  in  fairly  generous  proportions  and  though 
up  to  quite  recently  it  has  been  accepted  without 
appreciable  recession  from  the  $6.25  figure,  gross  tons 
on  cars,  Boston,  the  past  week  has  developed  a  some¬ 
what  different  situation.  It  has  been  found  pretty 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  sell  sizable  quantities  of 
even  the  best  Southern  coal  at  the  above-mentioned 
price  and  quotations  this  week  have  slumped  off  to 
figures  that  would  have  been  scouted  at  a  month  ago. 

In  fact,  not  only  can  spot  coal  be  bought  at  $6.00 
gross  tons  cars  Boston,  but  there  have  been  offerings 
all  the  way  down  to  $5.70,  a  figure  which  represents 
around  $1.50  at  the  mine,  and  which  can  by  no 
process  of  accounting  be  made  to  show  anything  but 
a  loss  for  the  shipper.  However,  prices  as  low  as 
that  are  not  the  rule  but  represent .  cargoes  brought 
into  Boston  that  have  not  found  a  ready  market  and 
therefore  may  really  be  termed  distress  coal. 

Market  Has  Softened. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  market 
has  softened  from  the  former  deadline  of  $6.15  and 
is  now  closer  to  $6.00  gross  ton  cars  Boston  or 
Mystic  and  even  at  this  mark  there  is  no  rush  to 
buy.  Cases  where  $6.25  or  $6.35  is  paid  are  only 
where  a  single  car  is  wanted  or  perhaps  two,  or 
where  certain  accommodations  have  been  requested. 

The  past  week  has  shown  no  particular  change  in 
the  water  freight  rates,  smaller  boats  commanding 
from  $1.20  to  $1.30,  while  the  bigger  sizes  are  some¬ 
what  easier,  with  quotations  ranging  from  90  cents 
to  $1.05.  At  these  rates,  ship  owners  complain  there 
is  very  little  in  it  for  them  and  assert  there  can  be 
no  further  drop. 

However,  with  the  possibility  of  decreasing  ship¬ 
ments  from  Norfolk,  either  because  of  interruptions 
at  the  non-union  mines  or  because  other  sections  bid 
away  a  larger  percentage  of  the  output,  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  little  chance  of  its  going  up. 
Rather,  it  would  appear  as  if  a  softening — even 
though  temporary — might  develop.  In  the  bids  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  New  Haven  coal  contract  for  300,000 
tons,  the  rate  figured  on  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
Boston  was  90  cents,  a  rate  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  pretty  close  to  the  contract  figure  for  the  coming 
year. 

In  the  all-rail  market,  purchasing  is  light,  with 
prices  not  particularly  different  from  those  of  the 
past  two  weeks.  There  is  still  the  wide  variation  in 
quptations  that  have  obtained  for  so-called  Pool  1 
coal,  some  shippers  stoutly  maintaining  that  they 
have  been  getting  $3.00  and  even  $3.25  net  ton  mines 
for  their  choicest  coal,  while  others  say  that  they 
can  offer  a  Pool  1  quality  for  $2.75,  and  an  excellent 
coal,  quite  suitable  for  New  England  trade,  for  $2.50. 
Pool  9  is  to  be  had  for  from  $2.10  to  $2.30  and  Pool 
10  for  $1.60  to  $2.00.  Contracting  is  not  developing 
very  fast,  consumers  looking  forward  to  a  decided 
drop  in  price  and  shippers  not  able  at  the  present 
stage  to  make  any  hard  and  fast  promises  on  com¬ 
mitments. 

Following  the  decided  stiffening  in  anthracite  prices 


last  week  the  market  has  fallen  off  again,  independ¬ 
ents  finding  that  dealers  were  not  over-anxious  to 
load  up  at  high-priced  fuel  with  warm  weather 
already  putting  in  an  appearance  and  householders 
still  sure  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  drop.  Up  to 
April  5  receipts  of  anthracite  were  quite  heavy,  fully 
keeping  up  to  current  depletion  of  dealers'  stocks. 


STRIKE  HITS  JOHNSTOWN 


Unexpectedly  Large  Number  of  Non-Union 
Men  Quit  Work  in  Mines. 

With  the  strike  in  the  union  fields  100  per  cent 
effective,  and  non-union  workers  rallying  to  the 
side  of  the  union  miners,  so  stands  the  situation 
in  the  Johnstown  district  this  week.  Movement 
of  coal  from  this  section  is  very  small  compared 
to  what  it  has  been  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Monday  morning,  the  test  day  of  the  strike, 
showed  every  union  mine  in  the  district  closed. 
In  the  Indiana  County  field  the  same  condition 
prevailed.  Mass  meetings  are  being  held  in  some 
parts  of  the  district  and  the  United  Mine  Workers’ 
organizers  are  enrolling  more  non-union  men  each 
day,  and  predictions  of  the  organizers  are  that 
they  will  have  50  per  cent  of  the  non-union 
workers  in  their  fold  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  non-union  miners  of  the 
South  Fork  district  229  non-union  miners  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  local  No.  472.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  breaks  reported  among  the  un¬ 
organized  miners  in  this  section.  The  men  are 
employes  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.  at  St.  Michael, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining 
Co.  Operations  at  this  mine  are  crippled  owing 
to  the  walkout  of  the  non-union  men. 

Almost  1,000  miners  employed  in  the  Bolivar 
district  went  on  strike  Tuesday  and  all  the  mines 
in  that  section  are  down.  The  Ridgview  Coal  Co., 
Fairfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Garfield  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  Elliott  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Joseph  Soisson 
Coal  Co.,  Lacolle  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Greensburg 
Coal  Co.,  were  affected,  due  to  the  walkout  yester¬ 
day. 

U.  M.  W.  Gaining  Recruits. 

The  situation  in  Cambria  County  as  a  whole 
remains  practically  the  same  as  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  the  wage-scale  agreement. 
The  strike  is  100  per  cent  effective  in  the  union 
mines.  Representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
W  orkers  claim  that  many  non-union  miners  have 
become  affiliated  with  their  organization  during 
the  past  few  weeks  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
ranks  will  be  swelled  considerably  within  a  short 
time. 

Many  non-union  men  in  the  Twin  Rocks  dis¬ 
trict  have  joined  the  ranks.  Miners  from  the 
Park  Hill  and  Conemaugh  Valley  mines  held  a 
meeting  Tuesday  and  are  adding  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  union.  In  the  Windber  district  the 
union  sentiment  is  growing,  it  is  reported,  and 
many  are  flocking  to  the  union  side.  In  the 
Blacklick  area  of  Cambria  and  Indiana  counties 
the  strike  among  non-union  miners  is  reported 
at  about  90  per  cent. 

Loading  at  non-union  mines  in  Cambria  County 
continues,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  Tuesday 
of  this  week  100  cars  having  been  loaded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports,  on  the  Cresson  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad. 

Prices  Weaken. 

With  the  strike  under  way  a  strange  thing  has 
occurred  in  this  district  that  of  a  drop  in  price 
on  the  coal  being  marketed.  Reports  from  Al¬ 
toona  are  to  the  effect  that  a  10-cent  drop  in 
practically  all  grades  has  taken  place  since  the 
quotations  of  last  week. 

President  John  H.  Grophy  of  District  No.  2 
charges  that  the  employers  of  non-union  men  are 
using  coercive  measures  upon  their  men,  dropping 
those  who  fail  to  respond  for  work  from  their 
rolls  and  telling  them  that  if  they  participate  in 
the  strike  they  will  not  be  re-employed. 

A  schedule  in  wages  announced  by  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Association,  with  headquarters  in  Clear¬ 


field,  was  posted  at  a  large  number  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  district,  and  offered  to  the 
men  if  they  cared  to  return  to  work.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  miners  announced  this  week  that 
there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  miners 
to  accept  this  wage  scale. 

The  scale  provides  a  reduction  in  wages  from 
the  union  scale  which  amounts  to  32  per  cent  for 
pick  mining,  34  per  cent  for  machine  loading,  and 
35  to  50  per  cent  for  day  labor.  Pick  mining  under 
the  scale  offered,  per  gross  ton  would  be  86.24 
cents,  and  for  net  ton  pick  mining,  77  cents; 
loading,  56  cents  gross,  and  50  cents  net  ton; 
cutters,  $4.60  for  8  hours;  scrapers,  $4.35  for 
eight  hours;  motormen,  $4.60;  spraggers,  $4,50; 
skilled  wiremen,  track  layers,  bottom  cagers! 
drivers,  trip  riders,  timbermen,  $4.50  per  eight 
hours;  inside  labor  at  $4;  outside  labor  at  $3.25. 

“No  check-off  account  of  Mine  Workers’  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  made,  ’  the  report  continues. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  SERENE 


Buyers  Continue  to  Display  Indifference  Over 
the  Strike  Situation. 

The  coal  trade  is  showing  little  activity,  with  con¬ 
sumers  generally  displaying  indifference  to  the  fact 
that  production  has  been  greatly  curtailed  and  to  the 
possibilities  of  higher  prices  resulting  within  a  short 
time.  Their  needs  are  small,  because  of  heavy  stocks, 
particularly  in  the  soft  coal  trade,  and  they  are  in¬ 
credulous  when  advised  that  cheap  coal  may  not  long 
be  in  the  market. 

Coal  men  learned  this  week  that  the  production  of 
non-union  mines  in  some  districts  is  not  so  much  of 
a  factor  as  it  was  expected  to  be.  In  fact,  in  some 
districts  where  both  union  and  non-union  mines  are 
located,  some  of  the  latter  have  not  started  up  at  all. 
They  have  not  been  getting  enough  encouragement  in 
the  shape  of  new  business  to  make  it  worth  while 
operating,  and  they  see  little  prospect  of  doing  so 
until  later  in  the  month  at  least.  While  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  thus  less  than  anticipated,  there  is  believed  to 
be  little  occasion  for  alarm,  and  anybody  who  wants 
coal  can  get  it  on  short  notice. 

There  has  been  some  coal  running  on  consignment 
this  week  from  concerns  which  figured  out  that  the 
general  suspension  of  union  mines  would  be  sure  to 
bring  about  an  increased  spot  demand,  but  they  have 
not  been  very  successful,  it  is  said,  in  selling  it. 
Coal  that  remains  on  track  here  or  at  Toronto  seems 
likely  to  be  sacrificed,  just  as  in  the  days  when  mines 
were  operating  at  an  active  rate. 

Prices  Not  Quotably  Changed. 

Prices  have  not  advanced  to  any  extent  during  the 
past  week,  although  some  non-union  operators  have 
tried  to  get  an  advance  of  about  10  cents  a  ton.  Local 
offices  have  found  it  easy  to  buy  without  offering 
anything  above  the  former  figures,  though  a  good 
many  stories  are  heard  of  advances  that  are  likely  to 
come  in  the  near  future  as  the  result  of  the  small 
production  and  the  necessities  of  consumers. 

The  latter  are  able  at  present  to  buy  Youghiogheny 
gafS  lump  for  $2.60,  with  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  steam  lump,  $2.10  for  Allegheny  Valley  and 
other  mine-run,  and  $1.66  to  $1.70  for  slack,  adding 
$2.36  to  Allegheny  Valley  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  for 
freight. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  but  little  activity  prevails. 
Dealers  find  that  the  mild  weather  of  the  past  week 
has  been  quite  a  detriment  to  their  trade  and  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  able  to  get  along  with  scarcely  any 
coal.  The  companies  have  good  stocks  of  the  steam 
sizes  on  hand,  which  may  come  in  handy  later  in  the 
season,  but  are  not  much  wanted  by  consumers  now. 

No  further  loading  of  anthracite  cargoes  has  been 
done,  though  several  vessels  left  here  April  1  to  load 
coal  at  Cleveland  and  Erie  for  upperlake  ports,  thus 
opening  the  season  of  navigation  at  this  port. 


William  A.  Pothier,  partner  of  Joseph  M.  Bacon  in 
the  Bacon  Coal  Co.,  is  president  of  the  Broadway 
Merchants  Association  in  Brooklyn,  and  as  such,  had 
the  privilege  of  presiding  at  a  notable  annual  banquet 
held  by  the  association  at  the  Hotel  Bossert  on 
Wednesday  evening. 


Union  Also  Meeting  With  Some  Success  in 
Organizing  Outlying  District. 

Operators  admit  that  the  mine  tie-up  is  virtually 
complete  so  far  as  union  mines  are  concerned,  a 
t„tal  of  182,000  miners  being  idle  m  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  central  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  northern 

West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  fact  that  the  price  of  coal  has  increased 
only  10  cents  a  ton  is  held  as  an  indication  that 
the  unorganized  miners  have  not  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  unions  as  generally  as  is  claimed, 
though  many  non-union  operators  report  a  per¬ 
centage  of  men  idle.  In  the  western  Pennsylvania- 
West  Virginia  regions  coal  that  a  week  ago  was 
quoted  at  $1.50  f.  o.  b.  mines  is  today  quoted  at 

$1.60. 

Pittsburgh  operators  held  a  conference  to 'Con¬ 
sider  the  proposal  of  a  joint  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  the  proposition  was  rejectee..  \\  hen 
R.  W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  was  asked  what  the 
association  intended  to  do  he  replied  that  until 
further  consideration  was  given  the  matter  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement. 

“Would  a  conference  such  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  make  any  change  in  the  operators’  attitude 
toward  a  four-state  agreement?  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  asked. 

Operators  Might  Change  Attitude. 

“The  operators  have  made  their  position  on  that 
point  very  positive,”  he  answered,  “but  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  what  their  atitude  might  >e 
in  view  of  new  conditions.” 

In  announcing  that  65,000  miners  had  walked 
out  in  western  Pennsylvania,  P.  1 .  Fagan,  \  ice 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Fifth  district,  said  these  included  about  -0,000  non 
union  men  and  that  the  report  also  included  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Indiana  County  and  other  parts  of  the 
central  Pennsylvania  district. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  session  was  a  brief  one  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  only  routine  business 
was  transacted  and  no  new  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  strike  conditions  from  a  local  standpoint 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  said,  members  o  t  ic 
association  whose  mines  are  closed  by  t  ie  s 
reported  they  had  been  offered  heavy  tonnages 
of  coal  from  mines  in  the  non-union  fields  which 
are  not  otherwise  able  to  find  a  market.  this, 
it  was  said,  is  the  best  indication  that  non-union 
mines  are  more  than  able  to  supply  the  current 
demand  for  bituminous  coal. 

Vice-President  Fagan  said  regarding  the  strike. 
“Our  reports  show  every  mine  shut  down  on 
the  upper  Monongahela  from  Brownsville  to 
Point  Marion,  and  through  Fayette  County  from 
Brownsville  to  Connellsville.”  Many  of  the  mines 
above  Brownsville  are  non-union  and  operators 
declare  that  this  statement  is  misleading  and  00 

SWoSragtors  in  the  Connellsville  and  lower  Com 
nellsville  regions,  both  non-union,  have  adopted 
a  “transfer”  plan  for  maintaining  production  m 
disturbed  areas.  Mines  at  Footedale  and  Buffing¬ 
ton,  both  very  large  plants,  idle  for  a  long  tun 
resumed  yesterday.  The  Filbert  mine  also  re¬ 
sumed. 


Operators  Again  Refuse  to  Take  Part  in 
Four-State  Wage  Conference. 

An  effort  by  Chairman  Nolan  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  to  bring  about  a  joint  conference 
of  operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  in  Washington  next  Monday  has  failed,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania 
operators  to  agree  to  the  proposition.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  producers  intimated  that  they  would  par¬ 
ticipate  if  a  full  representation  could  be  secured  from 
the  other  two  States,  but  declined  to  do  so  otherwise. 

The  answer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  to  Mr.  Nolan’s  invitation  said  in  part: 

“We  desire  to  say  that  we  have  definitely  and  finally 
determined  that  we  will  not  again  participate  in  a 
so-called  central  competitive  field  conference.  We 
have  already  notified  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  our 
determination,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  outstanding  indictments  against  operators  who 
participated  in  a  similar  conference  in  1920  is  cited 
by  the  Pittsburgh  operators  as  the  reason  for  their 

decision.  . 

Market  conditions  as  well  as  the  indictments  were 
mentioned  by  representatives  of  the  Ohio  operators 
as  justification  for  their  refusal  to  enter  into  a  tour- 

State  conference.  ,  ( 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  operators  tear  ot 
prosecution  if  they  should  attend  another  interstate 
wage  conference,  Mr.  Nolan  asked  Attorney  Genera 
Daugherty  to  outline  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  towards  such  a  conference.  Mr.  Daugherty 
replied  to  the  effect  that  the  operators  need  not  fear 
that  they  would  be  proceeded  against. 


Watkins  Testifies  at  Hearing. 


The  colliers  of  the  Coastwise  Transportation  Co 
will  hereafter  be  handled  at  Norfolk  by  W.  W. 
Houston  local  agent  for  the  Panhandle  Coal  Co.  and 
Warren  Transportation  Co.  Nine  coastw.se  coal 

carriers  comprise  the  fleet,  which  ... 

,  ..  Ccastwise  Transportation  Co.  i  hat  com 

dabAmerkaynaLineSs°  whkhTstaSd  offices' in 
Transportation  Co.  was  appm-^- 


Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  was  examined  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee  in  Washington  last  Thurs¬ 
day  He  read  a  statement  showing  that  the  union 
miners  in  central  Pennsylvania  were  ordered  out  on 
strike  April  1  without  presenting  a  single  grievance 
and  in  violation  of  a  contract  clause  providing  they 
should  remain  at  work  thirty  days  after  the  strike 

order  went  into  effect.  c  , 

The  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  hve-day 
week  meant  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  m  the  day  rate 
to  miners  and  increasing  the  nations  coal  b  y 
$210000  000  a  year,  Mr.  Watkins  stated.  He  con¬ 
tended  it  would  be  financial  suicide  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  that  were  not  based  on  the  market  and  minm0 

conditions  of  each  district.  .  .  „  . 

“You  are  hostile  to  conferences  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field  outside  of  southern  Ohio  and  western 

Pennsvlvania  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bland. 

"I  am  hostile  to  conferences  in  which  other  States 

would  fix  our  basis,”  was  the  reply- 

Mr  Bland  asked  Mr.  Watkins  if  the  operators  had 
considered  the  possibility  of  railroad  workers  hand¬ 
ling  imported  coal  going  on  sympathetic  strike  with 

th“Thenepublic  in  England  rose  up  against  the  tri¬ 
partite  strike,”  was  the  reply.  If  we  should  have  th 
condition  in  the  United  States,  you  d  see  the  rail 
people,  who  outnumber  this  group  10  to  1,  rise  up 

Chairman  Nolan.  Mr.  Vtakta.  asked 
if  it  was  not  fair  to  expect  union  miners  to  take 
their  share  when  all  other  labor  is  taking  its  share 
of  the  economic  adjustment,  or  are  they  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  our  friend  Mr.  Bland  and  others  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  strike? 


STEEL  HEADS  PROCESSION 

Premier  Industry  Points  the  Way  to  General 
Business  Revival. 

The  steel  trade  is  booming  right  along,  and  the 
good  start  made  in  that  direction  indicates  splendidly 
the  estimate  of  a  business  upturn  six  months  after 
the  start  of  improvement  in  Wall  Street  circles. 

It  has  been  thought  in  some  directions  that  the 
continuation  of  the  taxation  problem  would  prevent 
an  early  return  of  prosperity  but  improvement  is 
going  ahead.  Perhaps  it  would  be  greater  were  it 
not  for  taxation,  but  progress  is  being  made  in  no 
indecisive  way.  The  load  of  taxation  must  be  lifted 
sooner  or  later,  however,  and  the  way  made  easier 
for  the  business  man  whose  speculative  commitments 
so  often  serve  as  the  stimulation  of  general  activity. 

Progress  would  be  slow  were  everyo_ne_  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  he  who  takes  a  chance  at  building  a  new 
factory,  introducing  a  new  line  of  goods  or  an  im¬ 
proved  machine  deserves  a  reward.  Beyond  a  doub  . 
there  has  been  some  repression  of  industry  by  the 
thought  of  heavy  taxation  of  profits,  and  money  has 
been  kept  out  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  by 
the  need  of  cash  to  pay  taxes.  “The  situation  is  still 
full  of  brambles  for  the  business  man,”  says  one  com¬ 
mentator,  but  perhaps  as  business  improves  and 
money  becomes  more  plentiful,  taxation  will  not  be 
such  a  bugbear. 

Some  Idle  Money. 

Undoubtedly  a  lot  of  money  has  been  put  into 
Liberty  bonds  and  such  securities  of  unquestioned 
standing  The  high  range  of  prices  indicates  that 
and  many  think  it  would  have  been  better  had  such 
funds  been  more  freely  used  in  business  instead  of 
put  in  quiet  resting  places.  . 

The  flow  of  American  capital  abroad  is  a  good  sign, 
indicating  confidence  in  gradual  European  upbuilding. 
The  condition  is  certainly  better  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  movement  was  the  other  way,  but  that 
would  indicate  that  we  had  nothing  to  look  for  in 
the  way  of  European  trade.  As  it  is  now,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  increased  commerce  with  Europe  is  improving. 

The  gradual  easing  up  of  the  money  rate,  which 
tends  to  add  to  the  value  of  sound  investments  is  a 
o-ood  thing,  increasing  the  available  capital  of  thrifty 
people  by  adding  to  the  value  of  their  collateral,  while 
at  the  same  time  making  it  more  convenient  for  the 
business  community  to  obtain  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  a  new  enterprise. 

Financially  considered  the  tendency  seems  to  be  all 
in  the  right  direction. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Market. 
Average  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Prepared  Sizes  Mine-Run 

Central  Ill  •  •  .$2.65@$3.00  $2.25@$2.50 
lib.  3.25@  3.65  2.25@  2.75 

Stasis,  is g 

Eastern  Kentucky  block,  $2.25@$2.  , 

$2.00;  nut,  $1.85@$2.10. 


Screenings 

$1.75@$1.90 
1.90@  2.25 
2.25@  3.50 
1.90@  2.10 
1.60@  1.80 
egg,  $1.80@ 


Boston  Notes. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  produced  380,000 
tons  of  coal  in  the  month  of  March,  a  record 
month’s  production,  and  comparing  with  3J1.UUU 
tons  in  February  and  275,800  in  January. 

The  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs  and  Helpers  Union 
of  Salem,  members  of  which  are  employed  largely 
by  George  W.  Pickering  Coal  Co.,  of  Salem  and 
Peabody,  in  addition  to  a  few  employed  by  the 
Flynn  Coal  Co.,  have  gone  on  strike  because 
of  a  10%  wage  reduction  announced  by  the 
Pickering  concern. 

The  Boston  Elevated  increased  its  fuel  efficiency 
in  19?1  by  over  16%,  Manager  Dana  stating  that 
with  more  passengers  carried  only  215  870  tons 
were  used  last  year,  as  against  258,087  tons  in 
1920.  The  increased  efficiency  was  due  to  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  equipment,  such  as  blowers,  air  com¬ 
pressors,  feed  pumps,  etc. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Home  Beautiful  Expo¬ 
sition  to  be  held  in  the  Mechanics  Building,  Boston, 
during  the  two  weeks  April  1 5th  to  29th  inclusive, 
will  be  the  working  model  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  s 
Loree  breaker  which  has  been  shown  at  various  re¬ 
tail  coal  conventions.  Arrangements  for  its  display 
at  the  Boston  exposition  have  been  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Coal  Co. 

Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics,  is  now  ready. 
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The  first  week  of  the  bituminous  strike  draws  to 
its  close  with  the  tie-up  100  per  cent  complete  so  far 
as  the  unionized  mines  are  concerned.  Efforts  to 
persuade  the  unorganized  workers  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in 
different  fields.  It  is  hard  to  make  any  accurate  state¬ 
ment  as  to  conditions  in  one  region  and  another  be¬ 
cause  of  conflicting  reports,  and  also  because  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  so  that  what  is  true  one 
day  may  not  be  true  the  next  day. 

In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  operations  are 
seriously  crippled  in  the  New  River  district,  which 
was  partly  organized  when  the  strike  began  and  where 
a  majority  of  the  miners  belonged  to  the  union  until 
a  few  months  ago.  Some  of  them  broke  away  last 
winter,  when  lack  of  work  had  reduced  them  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,  but  they  are  still  union  men  at 
heart  in  a  great  many  cases  and  responded  to  the 
call  for  a  general  walk-out.  Some  New  River  mines 
are  tied  up  completely,  while  others  are  working  with 
reduced  forces. 

The  Pocahontas  region  and  other  unorganized  dis¬ 
tricts  of  southern  West  Virginia  are  producing  as 
usual.  Many  of  the  miners  in  eastern  Kentucky  are 
also  reported  to  be  at  work,  while  the  men  in  the 
western  part  of  that  state  continue  in  operation  under 
a  district  agreement  which  has  another  year  to  run. 

Not  a  wheel  is  turning  in  the  Central  Competitive 
.'el J,  or  m  the  organized  districts  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Union  mines  in  central  Pennsylvania  are  also 
tied  up  tight.  No  shut-downs  to  amount  to  anything 
occurred  at  the  outset  in  Somerset  County  or  in  the 
non-union  sections  of  Cambria  County,  but  now  it  is 
reported  that  quite  a  number  of  mines  in  the  vicinity 
°f.  Wlndber  and  in  nearby  sections  of  southern  Cam¬ 
bria  County  have  been  drawn  in. 

Connellsville  Region  Affected. 

At  first  the  miners  in  the  Connellsville  region  and 
v\  estmoreland  County  did  not  show  much  inclination 
to  join  the  strike,  but  the  union  is  making  a  strong 
drive  to  get  them  out  and  from  all  acounts  is  meeting 
with  some  success.  Many  mines  that  were  working 
early  in  the  week  are  reported  to  be  idle  now,  and 
on  the  other  hand  some  that  were  closed  for  a  while 
have  started  up.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  main 
battlegrounds  of  the  strike. 

Most  of  the  operations  in  the  Fairmont  region  are 
tied  up,  though  a  few  small  mines  and  one  or  two 
large  ones  on  the  outskirts  are  working.  Some  mines 
m  the  Upper  Potomac  region,  along  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  are  working  with  reduced  forces. 

In  this  field  the  number  of  men  reporting  for  duty 
varies  from  day  to  day,  as  many  of  them  are  appar¬ 
ently  undecided  whether  to  strike  or  not  and  change 
their  minds  frequently.  At  some  plants  which  were 
closed  down  because  of  market  conditions  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  operate,  although  it  is  believed  that 
some  of  the  men  are  willing  to  work  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

Alabama,  which  is  unorganized,  is  producing  more 
coal  than  for  a  year  past,  because  of  the  recent  re¬ 
vival  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  district. 

So  well  were  consumers  prepared  for  a  mine  tie-up 
that  the  demand  for  non-union  coal  has  been  very 
moderate  so  far  and  prices  remain  practically  un¬ 
changed  in  most  markets.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
union  operators  are  showing  no  great  anxiety  to  effect 
a  quick  settlement  of  the  strike.  They  realize  that 
their  coal  is  not  wanted  now  and  probably  will  not 
be  for  another  month  at  least.  So  they  are  content 
to  sit  back  and  wait. 


tbheenUh°Minwa  hTing'  at,  Wh,’Ch  President  Lewis  of 
• ...  '  "l-  W-  and  a  number  of  operators  and  asso¬ 
ciation  officials  have  appeared. 

th7rPrr?ee  alS°  S£nt  teIegrams  to  operators  in 
the  Central  Competitive  Field  asking  them  to  meet 

^effort  t  UJM-  W'  neXt  M°nday’  APril  10th. t 
V,  1  t0  negotlate  a  new  wage  agreement 
Replies  were  received  from  the  operators,  however 
re  using  to  take  part  in  such  a  conference 

I  his  action  was  taken  after  Mr.  Lewis  had  told  the 
committee  that  if  enough  operators  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  participate  in  such  a  conference,  he  and  the 

otSr?  „ders  WOuId  consent  t0  meet  with  them 
While  the  House  Labor  Committee  was  busy  with 
its  hearing,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  of  which  Senator  Borah  is  chairman,  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  begin  a  rival  investigation  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  As  a  preliminary  to  this  inquiry,  Mr  Borah 

nhre/fheeu  ‘7  S?ate  ^  Tliesday  in  which  he 
1  aced  the  blame  for  the  strike  upon  the  operators 

asserting  that  they  and  not  the  miners  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  tie-up.  1  y 

He  warned  the  parties  to  the  controversy  that  un- 
ess  a  settlement  just  to  all  concerned  was  arrived  at 
drastic  Federa  regulation,  if  not  public  ownership  of 
the  mines,  might  be  the  result. 

The  country,  said  Senator  Borah,  would  not  permit 
the  workers  to  control  the  coal  industry,  nor  would 
it  permit  the  operators  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which 
the  mines  were  to  be  worked.  The  public,  Senator 
Borah  contended,  would  not  indefinitely  submit  to  an 
annual  recurrence  of  the  present  situation.  If  the 

Government  wa*  helpless  means  would  be  found  to 

provide  means  that  would,  when  necessary  give  the 
Government  the  power  of  control. 

President  Harding’s  Attitude. 

So  far  as  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  it  is  said  that  the  thought  upper- 
mos  in  President  Harding’s  mind  is  this :  “ThSe 
must  be  no  violence.”  Emphatic  orders  have  gone  to 
Attorney-General  Daugherty,  it  is  learned,  to  use  a 
hrm  hand  in  preventing  outbreaks  and  bloodshed.  The 
resident  has  given  the  word  that  this  must  be  a 
peacefu1  strike.  A  general  warning  against  profiteer¬ 
ing  has  also  been  sent  out. 

There  are  strong  intimations  that  after  the  first 
heat  of  the  strike  has  worn  off,  the  President  will 
start  negotiations  to  bring  an  early  end  to  the  tie-up. 

-  eanwhile  he  has  let  it  become  known  that  he  is 
sympathetic  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  prob- 
Jem  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Harding’s  position  is  that  the  public— or  98 
per  cent  of  it— is  not  interested  in  the  troubles  of  the 
coal  operators  and  their  employees  and  that  it  should 
not  have  to  suffer  every  year  because  of  their  inability 
to  settle  their  disputes  without  resorting  to  a  strike 
and  suspension  of  coal  mining. 


Cincinnati  Notes  J 


G.  J.  Hornickel,  of  the  Anchor  Coal  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

PiHcKR'  1>1°tter’  wh°  ^Presents  Robert  Y.  Brown  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  m  the  city  on  Friday. 

Frank  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Winnifrede  Coal  Co  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Philadelphia.  ’’  S 

rt  1C  RamseJ>  president  of  the  Logan  Fuel  Co 
Charleston,  was  m  Cincinnati  on  Monday.  ' 

Ernest  E.  Spreen,  of  C.  M.  Moderwall  &  Co  In¬ 
dianapolis,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

W.  R.  Tuttle,  of  the  Puritan-Tuttle 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Huntington  W  Va  ' 

Bert  Shumate,  of  the  Pocahontas’-Kanawha  Coal 
”  Dayton’  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday 
H.  R.  Freeman,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Cn 
untington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday  " 
E.  V.  Kennedy,  of  the  Longfort  Coal  Co  Min 

Spw2kwas  mo,i"s  about  1,1  Cin™“*i  “Lc“£ 

,•  Frank,(L  HoIyoke  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Trac 
propenies  g  ^  *  handling  COaI  from  the  Sullivan 

herat  FAeM^’  8ene™!  sales  manager  of  the  Am- 

Lundafe w va“  SP  "*  W“k  at  «“  at 

Coal  kBTn’  PrnS'<lfft  °f  the  Black  Gem  Carry-on 
,  .  j’.  Lramwell,  W.  Va.,  stopped  off  here  Mon¬ 

day  on  his  way  to  Louisville. 

T.  C.  Berger,  of  the  Wilson-Berger  Coal  Co  Hsr 

aLA-  !»«sev'ral  da«  la/week  wS'e  L 
Avent,  Jr.,  of  the  Bewley-Darst  Co.,  here. 

D.  H.  Jenks  of  the  Producers’  Coal  Co  is  back 
rom  a  stay  of  two  weeks  at  French  Lick’ Spring's 
where  he  got  some  relief  from  rheumatic  troubles. 

atOMroilandL  EeITC°i,haS  'H"1  itS  branch 
til  ■  L-  E.  Tucker,  who  was  in  charge  there 

nat\  rejoined  the  company’s  organization  in  Cincin- 

DomholfA  haS  taken  the  Position  in  the 

Domhoff  &  Joyce  Co.,  made  vacant  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  father  Tohn  S  u  e  ent 

dent  of  the  corporation.  *  ’  Wh°  W3S  preS1’ 

The  Wyoming  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  closed  its  offices 
in  the  First  National  Bank  Building  and  D  A 
Vowles  the  manager,  will  go  to  eastfrn  Kentucky' 

a^  few  momhsntereSted  ”  3  ^ 

WJ£  Gampbell  Creek  Coal  Co.’s  towboat  Helper 
which  was  sunk  up  the  Ohio  .River  from  Cincinnati' 

riverfMls^^The3!1'1  7’"  bC  f lvaged  as  so°n  as  the 
insured  for  $25 m  ™S  ^  3t  $35’°°°  and  was 

WGJUSHarr7seincWhat  f°rmerly  associated  with 

his'  brother  W  W  ^hlCag0’,st0PPed  °ff  here  to  visit 
ms  oiotner,  w.  W.  Carver,  last  week.  He  was  on 

his  way  to  Charleston,  W.  Va„  where  he  is  to  open 

a  coal  jobbing  office  on  his  own  account.  P 


Washington  Takes  a  Hand. 

Washington,  however,  takes  a  different  view  of  mat¬ 
tery  While  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  are  not 
making  any  active  move  to  bring  the  two  sides  to- 
gether,  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  busying  itself  along  these  lines.  It  has 


Daugherty  Warns  Against  Disorder. 

In  a  statement  given  out  this  week  Attorney-General 
Daugherty  said  : 

“I  see  no  evidence,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  none 
o  any  violation  of  the  law  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  strike  Men  have  a  right  to  quit  work  and 
men  have  a  right  to  employ  other  men  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  resources  of  the  country  belong  to  and  are  for 
the  use  of  the  entire  country,  fuel  is  indispensable  to 
transportation,  and  transportation  and  fuel  are  insep- 
arable  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  people.  If  there  should  be  any 
disorder,  which  I  hope  there  will  not  be,  and  I  see 
no  reason  at  this  time  for  believing  there  will  be,  then 
it  will  fall  upon  the  several  states  and  localities  to  see 
that  order  is  restored. 

If  that  cannot  be  done  by  local  and  state  agencies 

£nSto°brgatl°n  d  15  fifSt  t0  P6^01™  these  functions, 
toen  the  Government  will  perform  whatever  its  duty 
in  the  premises  may  be.  ”  y 


riack  Corporation  Formed. 

The  internationally  known  name  of  D  L  Flack  & 
trade'a^Iw  6Ct,y  wkh  the  ^encantal 

he  laws  of  therPct°7  nrhxTVmg  been  formed  “"der 

s  dTeIs  i:a„:ei°cf  wwpYApdwi,h  v 

dent  and  W.  F.  Woods  is  secretary.  Both 
recalled  as  having  represented  the  London  firm  in  this 
market  for  some  time  past 

This  representation  will  be  continued,  but  the  house 
will  devote  itself  to  American  business  in  all  parti”! 
lars,  handling  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
having  been  organized  for  the  particular  purpose  of 

ra  SefTV  b0Sj”fS  r*er  A"orioan  auspices. 

dStritsS,Sd  bmker  b"Si"'SS  ba  - 

Headquarters  are  at  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

FoS  S'  B,0ykiVeS,igned  as  d'strict  manager  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  at  Cincinnati  on  April  1st 
and  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of  the  Stonega 
Coke  &  Coal  Co.  of  Big  Stone  Gap  Va 
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Anthracite  Mining  Is  Entirely  Suspended. 


No  Apparent  Headway  Made  in  Reaching  the  Basis  for  a  New  Agreement  Quite  a 
Few  Men  Leaving  the  Region  and  Radicals  Are  Active. 


MINES  NOT  AFFECTED 


Mines  Are  Producing  Heaviest  Tonnage  for 
a  Year  or  More. 


So  far  as  can  be  learned,  not  a  ton  of  coal  has 
been  produced  at  any  anthracite  colliery  since  April 
1st,  when  the  miners  began  their  suspension,  await¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  wage  negotiations.  No  seri¬ 
ous  effort  has  been  made  by  the  larger  operators  to 
continue  work,  nor  is  any  contemplated  until  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  either  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  an  arbitration  board. 

Some  in  the  trade  believe  that  it  will  finally  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  appoint 
a  commission  similar  to  those  created  by  I  resident 
Wilson  two  years  ago  and  by  President  Roosevelt 
twenty  years  ago  to  settle  wage  disputes  which  the 
operators  and  miners  were  unable  to  adjust  between 
themselves.  Others  assert  that  the  two  sides  will  get 
together  eventually  if  Washington  keeps  its  hands 

off.  ,  , 

In  any  event,  little  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  towards  reaching  an  agreement  this  week.  The 
sub-committee  of  operators  and  miners  continues  in 
session  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York, 
From  the  meager  information  given  out  as  to  what 
transpires  at  these  meetings  the  union  spokesmen  are 
insisting  strongly  upon  the  granting  of  a  20  per  cent 
increase  to  contract  miners  and  of  an  advance  of  one 
dollar  a  day  in  the  wages  of  company  men,  while 
the  operators  are  standing  firm  for  a  reduction  ot 
about  the  same  amount. 

It  is  believed  that  the  miners  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  •compromise  on  a  continuance  of  the  present 
scale  but  the  operators  contend  that  reductions  in 
wages  and  in  prices  are  necessary  if  the  public  is  to 
continue  to  buy  hard  coal  in  sufficient  volume  to 
'keep  the  collieries  fully  employed  the  year  around. 


for  quite  a  while  and  it  was  thought  that  the  miners 
must  accede  to  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  but  they 
did  not. 


Both  Sides  Keep  Statisticians  Busy. 

The  U.  M.  W.  officials  have  presented  data  pur¬ 
porting  to  show  what  the  mine  workers  need  in  the 
way  of  a  minimum  wage  to  enable  them  to  live  de¬ 
cently  and  save  money.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  a 
“saving  wage,”  as  distinguished  from  a  living  wage 
under  which  the  men  would  get  only  a  bare  sub- 
sistence,  without  being  able  to  make  any  provision 

for  a  rainy  day.  .  ,  -  . 

The  operators  have  countered  with  figures  show¬ 
ing  a  heavy  increase  in  deposits  m  the  banks 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  other  mining  centers. 
They  contend  that  these  figures  prove  the  miners 
have  been  getting  a  saving  wage  and  that  with  t 
reduced  cost  of  living  they  can  afford  to  take  a  re 
duction  in  the  rate  paid  per  ton  or  per  day,  especial  Jr 
as  such  a  reduction  will  result  in  steadier  work, 
which  in  turn  means  larger  monthly  or  annual  earn- 
tags  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  present  scale  is 

C0Thisweek  the  miners’  representatives  on  the  su1> 

committee  offered  an  exhibit  to  ba< *  »»  1 
that  a  mine  worker  with  a  family  must  receive  ar 
least  $1  800  a  year  to  enable  him  and  his  fami  y  o  u  <- 
„  Jomfort  This  contention  was  supported  by  » 
budge”  prepared  by  Proiesser  Ogburn  of  Columbia 
Universfty  and  is’  based  upon  the  suppos.t.on  that 
the  average  miner’s  family  consists  of  six  persons. 
Some  Small  Operators  Getting  Uneasy. 

The  miners’  officials  report  that  a  number  of  small 

SSE-SSSSSS! 

he  was  permitted  to  start  up.  1  ,  , 

man  on", he  committee  however,  ^ 

theAegion— that^his’  plan,  was  in  fact  nothing  more 

•  ,hTheS,:™y°n  cX'ries  near  fm 

'  with  the  rest  in  spite  I  scale  if  the  men 

*  “Ve*  mines  have  been  Cosed  down 


Agitators  Trying  to  Make  Trouble. 

Radicals  are  reported  to  be  active  in  the  anthracite 
region,  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  the  strike.  Agi¬ 
tators  who  are  supposed  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
I.  W.  W.  or  the  communistic  element  have  been  dis¬ 
tributing  pamphlets  among  the  mine  workers  in  an 
effort  to  inflame  them  both  against  the  operators  and 
against  the  U.  M.  W.  leaders.  The  latter  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  counteract  this  attempt  to  stir  up 

trouble.  .  ,  .  ..  .. 

Police  authorities  are  closely  watching  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  State  troopers  and  municipal  police  are 
ready  to  drive  the  radicals  from  the  strike  zone  the 
minute  they  attempt,  any  demonstrations  or  call  any 
public  meetings. 

Labor  Shortage  After  Resumption  Feared. 

In  the  meantime  a  considerable  number  of  mine 
workers  are  leaving  the  anthracite  region,  some  to 
seek  jobs  in  other  places  and  in  other  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  some  to  return  to  Europe.  Most  of  those 
o-0in<T  to  their  native  lands  intend  to  return  when 
The  trouble  is  over,  but  if  the  movement  continues 
it  may  result  in  a  shortage  of  labor  for  a  while  after 

operations  are  resumed.  , 

For  a  time  early  this  week  trouble  seemed  to  be 
brewing  because  at  some  collieries  the  regular  pump- 
runners,  firemen  and  other  maintenance  men  were 
replaced  by  salaried  employes,  such  as  clerks  and 
foremen.  This  brought  a  protest  from  the  U.  M.  W. 
leaders,  which  was  quickly  heeded  by  the  operators. 
The  union  men  were  reinstated  on  Wednesday  and 
assurances  given  that  they  would  be  kept  on  the 
pay-roll  during  the  suspension. 

The  attitude  of  the  union  towards  small  independ¬ 
ent  operators  who  may  evince  a  desire  to  start  up 
and  a  willingness  to  pay  the  wage  increase  demanded, 
in  case  demand  sets  in  strong  after  a  while  and  there 
is  the  opportunity  to  sell  their  output  at  high  prices, 
will  be  determined  by  the  general  policies  committee 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  union  s 
practice  not  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  oper¬ 
ators  individually,  but  to  deal  with  them  collectively. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  5.— Effects  of  the  national 
coal  strike  are  being  felt  in  the  Alabama  district  only 
in  the  form  of  increased  coal  demand  and  greater 
production.  Coal  mined  last  week,  it  is  estimated 
will  exceed  305,000  tons,  which  is  virtually  normal 
production  for  the  local  fields. 

More  miners  are  employed  and  more  coal  is  being 
mined  in  the  state  now  than  at  any  time  m  the  last 
year  or  more.  Mines  which  heretofore  have  operated 
three  or  four  days  a  week  are  now  running  six  days. 

Of  the  2,000  union  miners  who  had  jobs  prior  to  the 
strike  call,  none  have  ceased  work,  so  far  as  reports 
received  in  Birmingham  indicate.  Union  headquarters 
here  refuse  to  make  any  statement  relative  to  _  the 
strike  situation  in  Alabama,  but  information  obtained 
from  other  sources  indicate  absolutely  no  response  to 
the  strike  call  in  this  district. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  claim  7,000  members 
in  Alabama,  but  4,000  to  5,000  of  them  were  without 
jobs  when  the  strike  order  went  into  effect  i here 
are  20,000  non-union  men  in  the  state,  all  of  which 
have  kept  on  producing  coal. 

Car  Shortage  Develops. 

Demand  is  brisk,  and  the  only  difficulty  being  ex¬ 
perienced  now  is  that  of  securing  sufficient  cars,  the 
fact  that  in  many  sections  of  the  district  non-union 
labor  is  showing  increased  loyalty  and  anxiety  for 
work  by  putting  forth  greater  efforts  discounts  sus¬ 
picions  that  attempts  to  get  the  independent  men  to 
join  the  walkout  will  meet  with  any  degree  of  sue- 
cess. 

Coke  is  plentiful  throughout  the  district,  one  com¬ 
pany  alone  having  more  than  300,000  tons  piled  up. 
A  demand  for  this  product  which  will  cut  down  the 
big  stocks  on  hand  is  expected  with  the  continued 
operation  of  industries  using  coke  as  a  fuel. 

A  big  decrease  in  unemployment  in  the  district  is 
revealed  by  statistics  just  made  public  by  the  munici¬ 
pal  and  federal  employment  bureaus  here. 


Wage  Advances  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  issued  by  the  Central  Coal 
Association,  show  the  wage  rates  for  pick  miners  and 
inside  company  men  in  the  unionized  sections  of  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  ten  years : 

Company  Hands,  Pick  Miners  Rate 
8  Hour  Wage  Per  Gross  Ton 

1912-1916  .  $2-64  $0  7? 

1917,  January .  3.06 

1917,  April .  W  .9495*f 

1917,  May .  c  no*  1 0615+ 

gj78  0c,ober . ::  M0  resist 

1919.  December  6- :  .  -  5.70-  }’J*g 

1!>20.  APri'  f .  1.S 

1920-1922  .  7.50* 

TjnJt-eases  obtained  by  repudiation  of  scale  agreement  by 

01  't Including ' 5  cents  for  car  pushing. 

^Including  6  cents  for  car  pushing. 

Wages  of  company  hands  have  advanced  184  per 
rent  since  1914.  Rates  of  contract  miners  have  ad¬ 
vanced  83  per  cent.  The  weighted  average  advance 

is  138  per  cent.  _ 

The  retail  dealers  of  Plainfield,  N  J.,  held  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Pedeflous  Hotel  last  Wednesday  evening. 
About  25  were  present. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Tonnages  Hit 
High  Mark  Just  Before  Strike. 

A  final  spurt  of  activity  in  anticipation  of  the 
strike  carried  production  of  soft  coal  up  to  11,437,000 
tons  in  the  week  ended  March  25th.  The  output  was 
the  largest  recorded  since  December,  1920,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  nearly  400,000  tons  the  lesser  peak  reached 
last  October  when  consumers  anticipated  a  possible 
railroad  strike.  Production  was  still  far  short  of 
what  the  mines  can  produce  and  the  railroads  trans¬ 
port  for  in  the  last  week  before  the  great  coal  strike 
of  1919,  a  total  of  13,140,000  tons  was  recorded. 

Bituminous  output  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below 

with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

r - Net  Tons - ■> 

Week  Ending  1922  1921 

March  4  10,541,000  7,278,000 

March  11 .  11,102,000  6,900,000 

March  18  .  10,846,000  6,512,000 

March  25 .  11,437,000  6,457,000 

The  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  bituminous 
consumers  had  at  least  63,000,000  tons  in  stock  on 
April  1st  and  that  current  consumption  is  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  8,300,000  tons  a  week. 

Anthracite  Production. 

The  hard  coal  mines  also  took  a  spurt  in  the  week 
ending  March  25th,  exceeding  the  2,000,000-ton  mark 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while.  Comparative  figures 
follow : 

, - Net  Tons - , 

Week  Ending  1922 

March  4  1,913,000  1,902.000 

Mach  11 : .  1,982,000  1,925,000 

March  18 .  1.907,000  1,687,000 

March  25 .  2,095,000  1,564,000 
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CARDIFF  MARKET  FIRM 


Foreign  Demand  Keeps  Welsh  Collieries 
Working  at  Full  Capacity. 

Cardiff,  March  28. — The  coal  market  keeps  very- 
firm,  all  the  Welsh  collieries  being  comfortably  off 
for  orders.  Demand  is  stated  on  all  hands  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  supply  except  in  certain  individual 
cases  of  collieries  with  very  large  outputs  which  have 
limited  quantities  available. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  slight  indication  of  a 
falling  off  in  business,  which  was  due  to  foreign 
consumers  adopting  a  waiting  policy  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  prices  had  been  unduly  bolstered  up. 
But  with  the  opening  up  of  business  with  the  Baltic 
ports  and  nervousness  on  the  part  of  certain  foreign 
consumers  in  regard  to  the  probable  American  coal 
strike,  a  heavier  demand  seems  to  have  set  in. 

Great  interest  is  attached  by  Welsh  exporters  to  an 
inquiry  from  Canada  for  the  supply  of  36,000  tons  of 
Welsh  coal  to  Montreal.  As  Canada  is  looked  upon 
as  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  American  exporter, 
local  collieries  consider  Canadian  importers  are 
anxious  to  cover  themselves  in  the  event  of  their 
American  supply  not  being  available. 

So  far  there  is  no  indication  that  Welsh  exporters 
are  demanding  higher  prices  by  reason  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  developments,  and  they  are  disinclined  to  advance 
prices  for  fear  of  discouraging  business  which  has 
been  built  up  by  the  more  favorable  prices  at  which 
Welsh  coals  have  recently  been  offered  abroad. 

Heavy  Shipments  to  Italy. 

•Our  last  report  indicated  that  a  total  quantity  of 
441,025  tons  of  Welsh  coal  was  shipped  in  the  week 
ended  March  3rd.  In  the  week  ended  March  10th 
there  was  a  heavy  increase  in  exports,  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  shipped  being  528,811  tons.  The  increase  was 
accounted  for  by  doubling  the  former  week’s  exports 
to  Italy  and  26,404  tons  being  taken  by  Portugal.  In 
addition  French  exports  jumped  10,000  tons. 

For  the  week  ended  March  17th  a  total  of  462,185 
tons  was  sent  off  from  the  Welsh  ports,  which  showed 
a  decrease  of  66,626  tons  over  the  former  seven  days. 
Although  the  exports  in  the  week  ended  March  17th 
were  on  a  decline,  they  are  keeping  up  a  good  weekly 
average  over  the  present  year. 

In  the  week  ended  March  17th  South  American 
exports  expanded  to  the  extent  of  37,000  tons,  and 
similarly  this  is  considered  to  be  by  reason  of  existing 
American  coal  field  troubles. 

Exports  by  Countries. 

The  direction  of  the  exports  for  the  week  stated 


were  as  follows : 

To  Tons 

France  . 129,630 

Italy  .  82,945 

S.  America  .  66,705 

Spain  .  31,396 

Portugal  .  1,395 

Greece  .  4,119 

British  Coaling  Depots  .  61,798 

•Other  Destinations  .  84,197 


Total  . 462,185 


The  heaviest  shipment  was  48,000  tons  to  Genoa 
alone,  and  in  addition  35,500  was  sent  to  Port  Said, 
26,000  to  Naples,  25,000  to  Buenos  Aires,  19,000  to 
Montevideo,  18,400  to  Bombay  and  10,000  tons  to 
Singapore. 

Best  Welsh  Admiralty  large  coal  is  firmly  in  de¬ 
mand  and  many  collieries  are  not  disposed  to  enter¬ 
tain  prompt  business  owing  to  heavy  sales. 

The  strongest  spot  in  the  market  is  Monmouth¬ 
shire  large  coals,  which  are  now  practically  the  same 
price  as  Admiralty  coals. 

Current  Prices. 

The  approximate  prices  quoted  on  the  Cardiff  mar¬ 
ket  to-day  are  as  follows : 


Large  F.  O.  B. 

Best  Admiralties  . 27/-  to  27/6 

Second  Admiralty  . 27/-  to  27/6 

Best  Low  Volatile . 25/6  to  26/6 

Other  Low  Volatile  . 23/9  to  25/— 

Best  Monmouthshires  . 26/6  to  27/6 


Second  Monmouthshires  . 26/-  to  26/6 

Inferiors  . 24/-  to  26/- 

Smalls 

Best  Steams  . 17/6  to  18/6 

Second  Steams  . 1 7 /_ 

Foundry  Coke  . 32/-  to  35/— 

Patent  Fuel  . 25/6  to  28/6 


Freight  Rates  from  Cardiff. 

The  freight  market  is  on  the  easy  side  with  the 
exception  of  South  American  and  Italian  rates,  which 
are  being  fully  maintained.  Approximate  ruling 
freights  from  Cardiff  to  the  following  destinations 
are : 


Alexandria  . 

. . . . 16/6 

Lisbon  . 

. . . 12/6 

Algiers  . 

...13/ 

Madeira  . 

. . . 12/6 

Bordeaux  . 

...  7/- 

Malaga  . 

...13/ 

Bilbao  . 

...  8/9 

Marseilles  . 

. ..13/9 

Brest  . 

...6/- 

Montevideo  .... 

. . . 16/- 

Buenos  Ayres  . . . 

. . . 14-6 

Oporto  . 

.. .14/ 

Cherbourg  . 

...  7/6 

Palermo  . 

.. .15/- 

Constantinople  . . 

.. .17/6 

River  Plate  .... 

. . . 14/3 

Dakar  . 

...11/6 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. 

...14/6 

Dieppe  . 

...  6/6 

Rouen  . 

...7/ 

Genoa  . 14/- 

to  15/- 

St.  Vincent  . 

..11/9 

Gibraltar  . 

...11/6 

Tunis  . 

. . 14/6 

Las  Palmas  .... 

...11/- 

Venice  . 

..15/- 

QUALITY  OF  MINE  LABOR 

Many  Years  Since  Operators  Have  Had  to 
Import  Men  from  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  an  editorial  arfHe  relative  to  three 
miners — presumably  soft  coal  miners — endeavoring  to 
make  a  living  in  the  business  when  there  is  only  room 
for  two,  the  Evening  World  recently  stated: 

This  means  the  public  pays  weekly  wage  in¬ 
comes  to  three  men.  Two  work.  The  other  loafs. 

“The  three  incomes  are  not  living-wage  in¬ 
comes,  according  to  American  standards.  But 
if  two  men  could  work  regularly  and  eliminate 
the  loafing  member  of  the  trio,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  pav  two  living-wage  incomes  and  leave  a 
surnlus  to  be  credited  to  the  paying  public. 

“Either  the  present  condition  is  inevitable  or 
else  the  public  is  paying  for  faulty  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  management  of  the  business.” 

The  editorial  continued  with  comment  as  to  the 
coal  operators  being  responsible  for  the  low  morale 
of  their  employes  and  asserted  that  they  scoured 
Europe  for  the  lowest  type  of  labor  available. 

That  matter  of  scouring  Europe  for  cheap  labor  is 
indeed  ancient  history.  It  was  ’way  back  in  the  days 
when  Ecklev  B.  Coxe  was  trying  to  augment  the 
labor  supply  of  the  anthracite  field,  and  H.  C.  Frick 
was  seeking  a  supply  of  labor  that  would  stand  the 
rough  work  about  coke  ovens,  that  this  move  was 
initiated.  The  earlier  type  of  immigrants  had  risen 
above  such  employment  as  the  coal  and  coke  regions 
offered  to  beginners. 

But  it  is  many  years  since  it  was  necessary  for  the 
producers  to  do  any  “scouring  of  Europe.”  The  great 
financial  success  of  the  new-comers,  compared  with 
their  experiences  at  home,  has  produced  a  steady  flow 
of  labor  from  abroad  in  all  normal  years  without  the 
least  urging  by  prospective  employers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  hampering  influences  of  the  anti-contract  labor 
law. 

In  referring  to  this  matter  the  Evening  World 
quoted  in  part  from  a  letter  of  ours  written  about  a 
month  ago,  as  follows  : 

“As  you  say,  there  is  not  enough  work  to  keep 
all  the  miners' busy  all  the  time,  but,  as  many 
miners  do  not  want  to  work  all  the  time,  how  is 
the  situation  to  be  remedied?  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  some  operating  companies  to  guarantee 
steady  employment,  but  who  can  guarantee  that 
the  miners  would  work  all  the  time?” 


1  he  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard  Line  arrived  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago  on  her  first  voyage  as 
an  oil  burner.  The  trip  across  took  5  days,  12  hours 
and  17  minutes,  the  fastest  time  this  vessel  has  made 
since  the  war.  Her  best  record  was  made  with  coal, 
however,  Jor  in  1910  she  crossed  in  4  days,  10  hours 
and  41  minutes. 


WHY  WORK  IS  IRREGULAR 


Bituminous  Operator  Gives  Main  Reasons 
for  Intermittent  Employment. 

A  statement  prepared  by  G.  Webb  Shillingford, 
president  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  composed 
of  central  Pennsylvania  operators,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  outline  of  the  principal  causes  of  part-time 
employment  in  bituminous  mines  : 

The  principal  reason  given  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war- 
wage  scale,  and  their  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week,  is  intermittency  of  employment  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  mine  workers.  A  great  deal  of  the  loss 
of  working  time  suffered  by  the  union  mines  of  Cen- 
tral  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1921  was  caused  by 
business  being  taken  away  from  the  union  mines  and 
absorbed  by  the  mines  that  had  made  the  necessary 
wage  readjustments. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  coal  mining  industry 
is  over-developed  and  over-manned.  The  question  of 
over-development  is  a  matter  of  individual  investment 
and  the  exercise  of  the  American  right  to  enter  into 
any  legitimate  business  which  the  operation  of  natural 
economic  laws  will  adjust. 

.  The  excess  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining- 
industry  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  very  high 
wage  rates  paid  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  country, 
as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  employing  such  a  large  percentage  of  common 
labor,  thereby  attracting  men  to  the  industry;  to  the 
fact  that  though  coal  mining  is  hazardous  it  is  not 
unpleasant ,  instead  it  is  an  agreeable  occupation. 

Coal  mines  today  are  better  ventilated  than  large- 
city  office  buildings.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  men 
employed  in  Central  Pennsylvania  mines  are  contract 
miners  and  are,  to  all  practical  intent  and  purpose, 
their  own  “bosses.”  They  have  and  exercise  the  free¬ 
dom  of  coming  to  work  at  their  own  will,  leaving 
their  place  of  work  when  they  desire,  lying  idle  on 
any  day  they  wish,  and  are  practically  master  in  their 
own  working  place.  In  no  other  large  industry  is 
this  great  amount  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  work¬ 
man  This  is  a  reason  why  men  like  coal  mining  and 
persist  in  remaining  coal  miners  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
termittency  of  employment. 

Few  Men  Laid  Off. 

Another  important  reason  is  that  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  when  business  depression  occurs,  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  lay  off  or  furlough  those  workmen  who 
are  not  necessary  to  produce  the  decreased  output, 
and  these  employes  are  forced  to  secure  work  in  other 
plants  or  in  other  industries,  or  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  while  in  the  mining 
industry  this  condition  does  not  obtain. 

If  a  mine  has  only  50  per  cent  orders,  instead  of 
laying  off  50  per  cent  of  its  men  and  running  six 
days  a  week,  the  100  per  cent  employees  work  50  per 
cent  time,  or  three  days  in  the  week.  If  it  is  only  a 
half  time  operation  in  the  mining  industry,  all  of 
those  engaged, in  that  industry  are  permitted  to  earn 
the  “half  loaf”  which  is  considered  better  than  none. 

In  addition,  the  mining  industry  at  such  times  is 
willing  and  is  forced  to  give  work  to  many  of  the  men 
out  of  employment  in  other  lines  of  industry.  In 
our  own  district  during  the  year  1921,  when  other 
large  industries  laid  off  thousands  of  men,  hundreds 
of  these  unemployed  men  found  their  way  into  the 
different  coal  mines  and  took  their  share  of  what¬ 
ever  work  was  to  be  had  at  the  particular  mine  where 
they  found  employment. 

This  condition  of  unselfishness  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  of  its  bright  spots.  The  operators  do 
not  wish  to  change  it,  and  the  mine  workers  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  changed.  This  fact  also,  let  us 
add,  is  not  known  to  the  general  public  and  has  never 
been  recognized  by  short-sighted  labor  leaders. 

Mine  workers  may  be  employed  part  time,  but  the 
only  miners,  totally  unemployed  are  those  located 
where  the  mines  in  the  community  are  totally  idle  and 
they,  are  unable  to  move  to  some  other  town  where 
a  mine  or  mines  are  in  operation. 

Intermittency  in  the  mining  industry  could  be  re¬ 
duced  and  practically  eliminated  by  the  ruthless  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  to  reduce  the  working  force  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  diminishing  production,  as  it  is  exercised 
in  other  industries. 
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OGLE  BLAMES  MINERS 

l|  - - 

Says  Operators  Are  Not  Bound  by  Contract 
Since  Union  Repudiated  It. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  Alfred  M.  Ogle,  president  of  the  Vandalia 
Coal  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  a  vice-president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  defended  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  against  the 
charge  that  they  had  violated  their  contract  with  the 
miners  by  refusing  to  take  part  in  an  interstate  wage 
conference. 

Mr.  Ogle  pointed  out  that  the  U.  M.  W.,  “in  open 
and  illegal  violation”  of  the  two-year  contract  en¬ 
tered  into  on  March  30,  1920,  at  New  York,  caused 
the  miners  in  the  summer  of  1920,  to  strike  in  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every 
union  field.  The  miners,  he  said,  struck  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  wages  beyond  that  fixed  by  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  and  upon  which  the  wage  contract 
agreement  had  been  based. 

The  strike,  which  as  Mr.  Ogle  put  it,  was  in 
“flagrant,  deliberate  and  unlawful  violation  of  the 
existing  contract,”  went  on  until  the  miners  forced  an 
advance  in  wages. 

“The  miners  have  been  quibbling  about  this  whole 
wage  conference  matter,”  he  continued.  “Apparently 
there  is  a  serious  misunderstanding  throughout  the 
country  as  to  the  supposed  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  operators  to  meet  the  miners  in  joint  con- 

'  ference.  The  resolution  adopted  at  the  time  the  wage 
contract  was  negotiated  in  New  York  on  March  30, 
1920,  can  be  taken  only  as  an  expression  of  hope  that 
the  miners  and  operators  would  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  new  contract  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  period.  It 
was  not  a  binding  or  a  legal  obligation.  It  was  not 
a  part  of  the  contract  as  written  by  the  Government 
Commission. 

Violation  by  Miners  Released  Operators. 

“Under  all  circumstances  such  a  contract  as  is 
entered  into  between  the  miners  and  operators  could 
only  be  regarded  as  binding  during  the  time  of  its 
existence  and-there  could  be  nothing  that  would  com¬ 
pel  one  side,  in  the  case  of  violation  of  the  contract 
by  the  other,  to  be  further  bound  by  it. 

“The  miners  flagrantly  violated  the  conditions  of 
the  contract  when  they  struck  in  1920.  That  was  a 
strike  against  the  contract  written  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  miners  felt  free  to  break  it  and  they  did 
so.  When  it  was  to  their  advantage  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  the  agreement  and  it  was  done  all 
over  the  country.” 

Mr.  Ogle  went  on  to  explain  that  the  operators 
stand  ready  in  every  union  district  in  the  country 
to  meet  the  miners  in  state  conferences.  Overtures 
for  these  state  conferences  made  by  the  operators  in 
the  Central  Competitive  and  the  outlying  fields,  Mr. 
Ogle  said,  have  been  abruptly  turned  down  by  the 
miners’  representatives  acting  upon  orders  from  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

Indictments  an  Obstacle. 


“There  is  another  phase  of  this  situation  that  ought 
to  be  clearly  understood,”  Mr.  Ogle  went  on.  A 
number  of  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  dis- 
|  tricts  have  been  indicted  for  having  participated  in 
1  joint  wage  conferences,  exactly  the  nature  of  con¬ 
ference  that  the  miners  are  now  insisting  upon.  Many 
of  these  operators  have  been  advised  by  their  coun¬ 
sel  that  to  participate  in  a  joint  wage  conference  might 
prejudice  the  cases  against  them  at  Indianapolis,  bor 
that  reason  they  have  felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to 


i  into  such  a  conference.  _  .  . 

“To  expect  operators  to  enter  into  a  joint  con- 
rence  in  face  of  the  advice  of  their  own  counsel 
lat  they  would  do  so  at  their  peril  appears  to  be, 
i  say  the  least,  unreasonable. 

“Aside  from  this  phase  of  the  situation,  competitive 
editions  have  changed  within  the  last  two  years  so 
5  to  make  a  joint  wage  conference  of  operators  and 
liners  upon  which  a  wage  scale  would  be  negotiated, 
ot  only  for  the  Central  Competitive  Field  but  the 
utlying  fields,  economically  impracticable.  Operators 
i  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  fields  have 
sit  the  effect  of  lower  wages  and  consequent  lower 
roduction  costs  at  the  non-union  mines,  so  that  to 
nable  them  to  produce  coal  at  anything  but  a  loss 
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they  must  have  a  readjustment  of  wages.  The 
majority  of  mines  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
in  the  last  year  have  operated  at  a  loss  and  many 
of  them  have  been  closed  down  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.” 

Asked  by  Representative  Bland  as  to  how  long  the 
reserves  would  last  the  country,  Mr.  Ogle  replied : 

“I  do  not  know  that,  but  the  country  need  have  . 
no  concern  about  its  coal  supply.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  strike  may  go  on  for  such  a  period  of  time 
as  to  inconvenience  the  public.  Long  before  that 
time  arrives  the  miners,  I  am  convinced,  will  meet  the 
operators  in  the  different  districts  and  the  strike  will 
come  to  an  end.  Eventually  the  whole  dispute  must 
be  settled  in  the  districts  and  that  is  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.” 


February  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  to  various  countries  during  February  were: 

ANTHRACITE:  Netherlands  464;  Canada.^Mari- 
time  Provinces  2  909;  Quebec  and  Ontario  2o7,387, 
Prairie  Provinces  1,175;  British  Columbia  and  \  ukon 
5;  Guatemala  32;  Mexico  102;  Miquelon  and  St. 
Pierre  123 ;  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  197 ;  Bar¬ 
bados  10;  Other  British  West  Indies  57;  Cuba  11,915; 
Dominican  Republic  529;  total  274,905  gross  tons. 

BITUMINOUS:  France  3,785;  Germany  2,624; 
Italy  7,414;  Netherlands  2,537;  Portugal  1,269;  Can¬ 
ada,  Maritime  Provinces  17,842 ;  Quebec  and  Ontario 
636,502;  Prairie  Provinces  5,774;  British  Columbia 
and  Yukon  678;  British  Honduras  110;  Guatemala 
10;  Honduras  532;  Nicaragua  133;  Salvador  30; 
Mexico  5,254;  Barbados  2,193;  Jamaica  5,915;  Other 
British  West  Indies  4,886;  Cuba  50,101;  Dominican 
Republic  435;  Haiti  2;  Argentina  4,054;  Brazil  16,920; 
Chile  6,889;  Colombia  962;  Peru  1,425;  Venezuela 
1;  Canary  Islands  391;  Egypt  21,401;  Algeria  and 
Tunis  7,026;  Other  French  Africa  6,492;  total  813,587 
gross  tons. 

COKE:  France  199;  Germany  300;  Netherlands 
1,025;  England  251 ;  Canada,  Maritime  Provinces  249; 
Quebec  and  Ontario  17,554;  Prairie  Provinces  5,503 ; 
British  Columbia  and  Yukon  109;  Costa  Rica  5; 
Guatemala  8;  Honduras  13;  Nicaragua  20;  Mexico 
78;  Cuba  893;  Dominican  Republic  11;  Chile  3,803; 
■Colombia  15;  Peru  1,4%;  Venezuela  2;  total  31,534 
gross  tons. 

BRIQUETTES:  Quebec  and  Ontario  172;  Prairie 
Provinces  121. 

BUNKER:  New  York  146,713;  Philadelphia 

21,365;  Maryland  20,015;  Virginia  121,180. 


Grazier  C.  &  C.  Co.  Reorganized. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  April  6. — The  affairs  of  the 
Grazier  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  oldest  corporation  of 
its  kind  in  the  city,  are  in  the  process  of  liquidation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  who  are  the  heirs 
of  the  late  John  A.  Grazier  and  of  the  late  H.  F. 

Grazier.  . 

Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Grazier,  widow  of  H.  F.  Grazier, 
in  association  with  F.  J.  Gormley,  who  is  the  Johns¬ 
town  manager  of  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co., 
will  reorganize  the  Grazier  corporation  and  continue 
the  business  under  the  name  of  the  Grazier  C  oal  & 
Coke  Co.  Mr.  Gormley  will  direct  the  policy  of  the 
new  corporation  for  Mrs.  Grazier. 

Mr.  Gormley  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  with 
Meeker  &  Co.,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  and  the  Garfield 
&  Proctor  Coal  Co.  For  the  time  being  he  will  re¬ 
tain  his  connection  as  local  representative  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  concern.  Offices  will  be  opened  within  a  few 
days  at  207  and  208  Johnstown  Trust  Building. 


The  fact  that  2,000  barbers  in  attendance  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  annual  barbers’  exposition  in  the 
McAlpin  Hotel  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  their  craft 
that  a  haircut  should  cost  $1  receives  only  the  slight¬ 
est  mention  in  the  dailies,  and  such  comment  as  is 
made  is  of  a  humorous  turn.  What  would  the  line  of 
thought  be  if  coal  men  should  get  together  to  the 
number  of  2,000  and  advocate  a  100  per  cent  increase?” 


LEWIS  FAVORS  CONTROL 


Tells  Committee  He  Believes  Government 
Should  Supervise  Coal  Industry. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  at 
Washington  last  Monday,  John  L.  Lewis,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  unfolded 
a  plan  for  Government  control  of  the  coal  industry 
which  was  somewhat  hazy  on  all  points  except  that 
it  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  miners’  right  to 
strike  for  higher  wages  or  against  wage  reductions. 

His  plan  by  no  means  contemplated  Government 
ownership,  said  Mr.  Lewis,  or  a  fixing  of  wages  or 
working  conditions  for  the  miners,  or  fixing  the  price 
of  coal ;  but,  instead,  Government  operation  in  order 
to  eliminate  further  “development  of  the  industry 
and  bring  about  steadiness  of  operation  that  would 
insure  greater  earnings  to  the  miner,  legitimate  profits 
to  the  operator  and  cheaper  coal  to  the  consumer. 

“I  am  not  favorable  to  any  Government  tribunal 
carrying  with  it  authority  to  fix  wages  in  the  coal 
industry,”  said  Mr.  Lewis.  “The  idea  is  repugnant 
to  miners  who  have  a  love  of  liberty.  I  do  not.  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  work  out  well  in  actual  practice. 

“There  is  talk  in  Congressional  circles  of  creating 
a  wage-fixing  and  working  conditions  tribunal  for 
the  coal  industry,”  asserted  Representative  Bland  of 
Indiana,  author  of  a  resolution  directing  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  upon  which  the  Labor  Committee  was  hold¬ 
ing  its  hearings. 

“That  would  deprive  citizens  of  their  birthright,” 
answered  Mr.  Lewis.  “It  would  be  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  that  would  not  operate  in  free  America.  The 
theory  is  repugnant  to  the  U.  M.  W.  A.” 

“Nationalization”  the  Only  Hope. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  hope  except  through  na¬ 
tionalization.  No  remedy  has  been  offered  by  tho 
operators,  and  in  default  of  anv  other  remedy  the 
mine  workers  seriously  suggest  that  the  Government 
take  over  and  operate  the  mines.  We  do  not  do  this 
through  any  mischievous  or  wanton  spirit.  We  have 
no  desire  to  advocate  taking  irremediable  steps  in 
any  direction. 

“But  we  see  that  it  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Government  must  take  the  step  of  national¬ 
ization,  because  we  have  finally  given  up  all  hope 
of  relief  from  the  operators.  Convinced  as  we  are 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  urged  its 
consideration  upon  Congress. 

“If  the  owners  will  not  set  their  house  in  order, 
the  public  must  step  in  and  enforce  order,  because 
in  a  democracy  such  as  this  no  set  of  men,  whether 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  or  of  capital,  can  be  allowed 
permanently  to  maintain  a  public  nuisance.” 

Against  Government  Ownership. 

Representative  Nolan  of  California,  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  asked  some  questions  about 
the  Government  intervening  permanently  in  the  coal 
industry. 

“I  think  Government  ownership  at  the  present  time 
would  be  an  impossibility,”  declared  Mr.  Lewis.  “It 
would  be  a  tremendous  financial  burden,  and  it  would 
require  many  years  to  appraise  the  property.  The 
idea  is  repugnant.  Instead,  it  would  be  easier  to 
have  a  board  to  control  and  stabilize  the  industry.” 

“How  about  fixing  coal  prices  at  the  mine  mouth?” 
asked  Representative  Nolan. 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary  if  the  industry 
was  stabilized,  for  this  would  eliminate  the  great 
overhead  expense.  The  tendency  of  a  control  board 
would  be  to  reduce  prices.” 

Both  Mr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  Lewis  had  an  unkind 
word  to  say  for  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  which 
Mr.  Lewis  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  paralleled  in 
the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  Lewis  placed  the  blame  for  the  bituminous 
strike  upon  the  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field,  who  he  declared  had  “flagrantly  and  arrogantly 
refused  to  carry  out  their  obligations.” 


The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  Co.,  last  week  started  to 
make  some  extensive  improvements  in  Northern 
West  Virginia.  A  three-mile  stretch  between  Grafton 
and  Clarksburg,  will  be  doubled-tracked,  thus  giving 
a  freer  movement  to  coal. 
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NEW  FORM  OF  CONTRACT 


Runs  Until  Buyer  Has  Taken  Full  Tonnage 
He  Is  Obligated  to  Accept. 

Cosgrove  &  Co.,  of  Johnstown  and  New  York, 
have  adopted  a  new  form  of  coal  contract  designed  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  abuses  that  have  crept 
into  the  buying  and  selling  of  coal  on  long-term  com¬ 
mitments. 

Besides  providing  car  shortages  and  for  changes  in 
mining  costs  due  to  wage  advances  or  reductions,  it 
is  specified  that  in  case  the  buyer  does  not  take  his 
maximum  monthly  quota  during  certain  months  when 
his  plant  is  not  operating  100  per  cent,  deliveries 
shall  be  continued  until  the  tonnage  contracted  for 
has  been  shipped  and  accepted.  In  other  words,  the 
expiration  date  is  flexible  and  the  contract  runs  until 
the  purchaser  has  taken  the  agreed-upon  tonnage  at 
the  agreed-upon  price. 

It  is  further  provided  that  if  the  latter’s  plant  is 
operating  at,  say,  50  per  cent  capacity  he  shall  accept 
deliveries  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  monthly 
allotment,  and  the  rate  of  delivery  is  to  rise  or  fall 
in  the  same  ratio  as  plant  activity  increases  or  de¬ 
creases. 

Text  of  Contract. 

The  contract  reads  as  follows : 

“COSGROVE  AND  COMPANY  (not  incor¬ 
porated)  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  hereinafter  called  the 

Seller,  sells  and  agrees  to  deliver - Net  Tons 

of  Coal,  F.  O.  B.  open  cars  mine/s  number/s 

- purchased  by - hereinafter  called  The 

Purchaser,  but  not  to  exceed - Net  Tons  in  anv 

month,  under  the  following  conditions : 

“(a)  This  sale  is  based  upon  the  loading  of  60%  per 
month  of  the  rated  car  supply  as  established 
for  the  mine  or  mines  by  the  connecting  rail¬ 
road,  and  the  Seller  agrees  to  deliver  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of - tons  of  coal  each  month,  as 

hereinafter  provided  in  the  event  he  loads  60% 
of  the  rated  car  supply  of  the  mine  or  mines. 
In  the  event  the  tons  loaded  fall  below  60%, 
the  deliveries  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
tons  loaded  bear  to  60%  of  the  rated  car  sup¬ 
ply  for  that  month.  Deliveries  under  this  con¬ 
tract  are  subject  to  any  action  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  or  to  acts  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  strikes,  to  embargoes,  to  accidents, 
which  stops,  or  partially  stops,  the  mine  or 
mines  of  the  Seller. 

“(b)  (1)  Mine  weights  to  govern  all  settlements 

when  coal  is  weighed  at  the  mines,  or  (2)  by 
actual  railroad  weights  ascertained  at  the  usual 
point  at  which  carload  shipments  from  the  mine 
or  mines  shipping  hereunder  are  weighed. 

“(c)  The  price  or  prices  quoted  herein  are  based 
upon  the  present  cost  of  producing  coal,  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  mine  wage  scale  and  other 
wages  paid  at  said  mine  or  mines,  and  the 
price  or  prices  mentioned  herein  shall  advance 
or  decrease,  as  any  changes  therein  affecting 
the  present  cost  of  production  may  increase  or 
decrease  the  cost  of  mining  and  producing  said 
coal.  In  the  event  that  any  State  or  Federal, 
excise,  stamp,  or  other  tax,  license  fee,  or  other 
charge  shall  be  levied  on  or  for  the  mining, 
shipment,  consignment,  or  billing  of  said  coal, 
or  on  the  documents  evidencing  the  same,  then 
in  such  event  the  price  or  prices  mentioned 
herein  shall  increase  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  said  tax,  license  fee,  or  other  charge. 

“AND  IJNr  CONSIDERATION  THEREOF  the 
Purchaser  hereby  agrees  to  receive  and  accept  the 

tonnage  consigned  to  - at  the  agreed  price  (per 

ton  of  two  thousand  pounds)  of  $ - F.  O.  B. 

open  cars  Mines,  and  to  pay  for  same  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  for  all  coal  delivered 
in  the  preceding  calendar  month,  and  in  the  failure 
so  to  do  agrees  to  pay  6%  interest  from  date  of 
maturity,  and  accept  cancellation  of  thg  contract  at 
the  option  of  the  Seller,  and 

“FURTHERMORE,  this  purchase  represents - ■ 

per  cent  of  the  total  coal  required  during - - 

months  by  the  consignee  when  operating  their  plant 
or  plants  100%,  and  the  Purchaser  agrees  to  receive 


and  accept  and  pay  for - tons  of  coal  each 

month  when  the  plant  or  plants  of  the  above  con¬ 
signee  operate  100%,  and  during  periods  of  lessened 
operation  agrees  to  receive  and  accept  and  pay  for 
a  tonnage  of  coal  which  is  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
maximum  amount  specified  as  the  time  operated  bears 
to  100%  operating  time,  and 

“FURTHERMORE,  This  sale  and  purchase,  when 
properly  signed  and  accepted,  and  approved  by  the 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Seller,  becomes  ef¬ 
fective - and  expires  when  the  above  tonnage 

is  delivered  and  accepted,  and  is  not  subject  to  can¬ 
cellation  except  by  mutual  agreement  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  either  to  fulfill  the  above  conditions. 

“IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  each  of  the  parties 
of  this  agi  eement  have  caused  same  to  be  executed 
in  triplicate  by  their  duly  authorized  respective 
agents.’’ 


Where' Retailers  Are  Limited. 

One  of  our  western  contemporaries  publishes  under 
the  heading  “An  Illinois  City  Without  Coal  Yards”  a 
statement  that  Springfield,  a  city  of  more  than  63,000 
inhabitants,  has  practically  no  coal  yards.  There  are 
only  five  retail  coal  merchants  in  the  business  direc¬ 
tory  list  and  two  of  these  are  in  the  ice  business  first 
and  the  retail  coal  business  second. 

A  similar  situation,  with  the  lines  of  inclusion  even 
more  closely  drawn,  is  found  in  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  Des  Moines  and  other  western  cities  of 
medium  size  located  near  to  coal  mines  might  also  be 
mentioned  as  a  case  in  point,  while  of  course  the  num¬ 
ber  of  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  coal  fields  which 
get  their  fuel  direct  by  team  or  truck,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  yard  handling  and  storage,  is  very  nu¬ 
merous. 

In  like  manner,  southern  cities  where  mild  weather 
prevails  during  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  have 
but  a  small  number  of  retail  dealers,  and  even  in  the 
Middle  West,  although  the  natural  gas  supply  has 
been  much  reduced  from  what  it  was  at  one  time,  its 
limiting  results  are  still  in  evidence,  restricting  the 
handling  of  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  at  retail. 

When  one  analyzes  the  situation  in  this  way  it  is 
found  that  the  field  of  the  retail  coal  merchant  is 
much  more  circumscribed  than  the  vast  volume  of  our 
annual  coal  production  might  indicate. 


Fairmont  Operators  Meet. 

One  of  the  largest  attended  meetings  in  the  history 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  the  rooms  in  the  Jacobs  Build- 
big,  Fairmont,  on  hriday,  March  31,  when  the  various 
angles  of  the  wage  negotiations  with  the  miners  and 
the  general  suspension  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
were  discussed. 

The  Association  is  in  the  position  of  having  twice 
attempted  to  talk  contract  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  conference,  but  twice  President  Keeney 
of  District  17  had  no  power  to  act.  This  means  that 
the  association  has  acted  in  good  faith,  and  the  way 
is  open  to  either  deal  with  the  miners  on  a  union 
basis  or  adopt  an  open-shop  attitude  if  they  should 
desire  to  try  it. 

The  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
that  the  operators  would  not  meet  the  miners,  and 
that  upon  them  rested  the  responsibility  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  work  in  the  soft  coal  mines,  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Secretary  Brackett  in  telegrams  to  Mr. 
Davis.  In  reply  he  sent  two  telegrams,  stating  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  include  the  outlying  fields  and 
especially  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association. 

Early  this  week  Mr.  Brackett  was  in  Washington,, 
endeavoring  to  appear  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  to  show  it  the  telegrams,  data  and  minutes 
of  the  conference  where  the  miners  refused  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  wage  scale. 


Two  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  from  Chicago  have  been  working  in  the 
Twin  Cities  on  the  coal  situation.  They  have  been 
in  consultation  with  J.  H.  Hay,  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture,  who  conducted  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  coal  matters  about  a  year  ago. 


MINERS  ENJOY  FREEDOM 


Younger  Men  in  Anthracite  Region  Look 
Upon  Suspension  as  a  Lark. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
have  entered  upon  their  vacation  is  similar  to  that 
which  prevailed  during  the  early  days  of  the  Big 
Strike  of  1902.  Before  that  historic  struggle  dragged 
to  its  close,  nearly  six  months  after  it  began,  the 
men  had  settled  down  to  a  grim  determination  to  win 
at  any  cost. 

_  As  spring  passed  and  the  summer  waned,  signs  of 
bitterness  which  had  been  lacking  at  first  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  The  pinch  of  want  was  felt 
among  the  mining  population,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  was  not  nearly  as  well  off  financially 
as  is  the  case  now,  after  years  of  steady  work  at  high 
wages. 

When  this  stage  was  reached  the  men  realized  what 
it  meant  to  be  engaged  in  a  fight' to  the  finish.  But 
in  the  first  exuberance  at  being  freed  from  daily  toil, 
the  younger  element  at  least  were  disposed  to  regard 
the  strike  as  a  holiday  or  jollification.  There  were  no. 
flivvers  in  those  days,  but  the  men  would  jump  freight 
trains  and  go  joy-riding  by  rail.  “John  Mitchell  ex¬ 
cursions  was  the  name  given  to  these  outings  in¬ 
side-door  pullmans,  and  the  young  fellows  enjoyed 
themselves  to  the  limit  until  the  enthusiasm  began  to 
wear  off  and  their  funds  run  low. 

Describing  the  way  the  miners  started  out  on  their 
present  suspension,  an  observer  who  stood  by  the 
gate  of  the  Lehigh  Valley’s  Dorrance  colliery,  near 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  watched  1,000  men  and  boys  file 
out.  on  the  afternoon  of  March  31st,  says  that  they 
anticipated  their  enforced  holiday  with  various  emo¬ 
tions.  There  were  happy  miners,  gay  miners,  anxious 
miners  and  indifferent  miners. 

Like  Boys  Dismissed  from  School. 

None  of  the  men  seemed  greatly  concerned  over 
the  suspension  and  on  the  whole  an  atmosphere  like 
that  of  boys  dismissed  from  school  pervaded.  The 
young  men  particularly  seemed  pleased  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  short  vacation  for  none  of  them  appeared 
to  expect  a  prolonged  period  of  idleness  and  on  all 
sides  were  heard  such  remarks  as  “Well,  I’ll  get 
plenty  of  sleep,”  “Here’s  where  I  get  a  good  vaca¬ 
tion,”  and  “We  can  have  a  lot  of  rest,  anyhow.” 

There  were  the  older  fellows,  who  were  not  wast¬ 
ing  any  time  on  frivolity,  but  felt  that  they  must  find 
other  employment  during  the  suspension.  Many  of 
these  were  preparing  to  go  to  work  on  farms. 

Men  with  large  families  showed  some  signs  of 
anxiety  over  the  outcome  of  the  suspension  and  ex- 
piessed  hope  that  the  difficulties  would  be  settled 
soon. 

Many  of  the  men  viewed  the  situation  with  an  in¬ 
different  eye.  They  would  prefer  to  work  but  were 
also  willing  to  accept  the  opportunity  to  rest. 

To  a  few  the  suspension  is  an  epoch.  These  are 
men  who  have  worked  and  saved  to  return  to  their 
old  homes  in  Europe  and  they  welcome  the  suspen¬ 
sion  as  the  chance  to  go.  They  are  thinking  of  their 
American  dollars  in  terms  of  their  native  currency 
and  believe  that  their  savings,  when  exchanged  at  the 
present  rates,  will  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort. 

Indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miners  at  this 
particular  colliery  regard  the  suspension  is  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  miners  took  their  tools  out  of  the 
mine.  All  of  the  equipment  was  carefully  put  aside, 
out  of  the  way,  but  none  of  it  was  brought  to  the 
surface.  The  miners  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  bring  it  up  for  the  short  time  they  would  be 
out  of  work. 


Changes  at  Dayton. 

J.  B.  Shumate,  sales  manager  of  the  S.  J.  Patter¬ 
son  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  Shumate  had  been  with  the  company  about 
two  years,  having  previously  been  a  car  distributor 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Harry  E.  Cohn,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
company  for  several  years  and  is  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
S.  Cohn  Friend,  secretary  of  the  J.  W.  Lowe  Co. 
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NON-UNION  MEN  WORKING 


Most  of  Those  in  Central  Pennsylvania  Ignore 
Plea  to  Join  Strike. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  April  6.— As  far  as  the  unionized 
mines  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  held 
are  concerned,  the  lid  is  clamped  tight  on  the  coal 
industry  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  But  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  operation  where  about  400  men  are 
employed,  the  non-union  mines  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict  are  being  operated,  the  miners  having  ignored 
the  appeal  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  leaders  to 
take  part  in  the  strike. 

The  one  exception  among  the  non-union  mines  is 
the  Berwind-White  operation  at  St.  Michael,  where 
the  men  worked  until  noon  on  Saturday  and  in  the 
afternoon  went  out  and  did  not  return  on  Monday. 

Included  in  the  unorganized  operations  that  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  at  work  are  the  big  mines  of  the  Ber¬ 
wind-White  Co.,  about  Windber,  the  mines  at  Scalp 
Level  ;  the  mines  on  the  Shade  Creek  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  the  Blacklick  district,  which 
includes  the  Revloc  field ;  the  mines  on  the  Blacklick 
branch  from  Twin  Rocks  to  Indiana  and  including 
Yintondale,  Blacklick,  Wekrum,  Graceton,  Carroll 
and  Blairsville,  together  with  a  number  of  smaller 
operations  in  various  parts  of  the  distiict. 

The  large  area  of  Somerset  County  tapped  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is  not  officially 
included  in  central  Pennsylvania,  is  also  open-shop 
and  the  men  are  reported  to  be  working. 

Satisfied  With  Earnings. 

While  the  non-union  miners  are  working  under 
scale  adjustments  that  were  made  during  the  past 
year,  and  receive  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than 
the  union  scale  that  expired  on  March  31st,  they  seem 
to  be  satisfied,  for  they  have  had  pretty  regular  work 
during  the  depression  and  have  made  more  money 
for  many  months  than  have  the  union  miners. 

A  committee  of  operators  from  this  district  will  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Committee  of  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington  this  week  to  present 
testimony  on  the  question  of  the  refusal  by  the  offi 
cials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  meet  in  joint 
.conference  with  the  operators  of  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Operator  Charges  Ulterior  Motives. 

Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,  of  this  city,  who  has  extensive 
mining  operations  in  Cambria  and  Clearheld  coun¬ 
ties  in  a  statement  today  said  that  the  present  strike 
imt  so  much  of  a  strike  as  an  attempt  at  revo¬ 
lution  on  the  part  of  the  U.  M.  W  leaders  whose 
aim  is  Government  ownership,  and  the  fight 
public’s  fight  more  than  it  is  that  of  the  operators, 
as  the  people  will  find  out  sooner  or  later 

He  declared  that  he  has  operations  that  have 
worked  steadily  during  the  past  five  years,  and  yet 
during  that  period  the  union  men  employed  m  the 
mffies  have  never  averaged  over  60  per  cent  full  time. 
?h”  work  was  always  .here  for  .he  men  b«< .  .t  was 
impossible  to  get  them  to  work  regular  y 
only  "me  th*r  were  all  on  hand  was  on  pay-day. 

Dr  Beck  also  denied  the  statement  frequently  made 

booming  .bore  would  be  a 

the  time  ,s  commg.  w  «h  >he  shuttn  g  that 

tion,  when  there  will  be  a  snonag 
will  be  seriously  felt. 


Fairmont  Notes 


A.  Lisle  White. 

A.  Lisle  White,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  president 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  As¬ 
sociation,  is  a  native  of  Ellicott  City,  Howard  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.  Being  reared  but  thirteen  miles  from  Bal¬ 
timore,  his  ambitions  turned  that  way  and  when  a 
young  man  he  became  connected  with  the  S.  M. 
Hamilton  Coal  Co.  in  1892,  specializing  in  cement, 
which  the  firm  sold  at  that  time. 

Later  Mr.  White  became  affiliated  with  the  coal 
industry.  He  became  sales  agent  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Baltimore  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  the  Virginia  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Corporation.  In  1900  he  went  to  Clarks¬ 
burg  and  became  general  manager  of  the  plants,  in 
which  capacity  he  still  remains. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  White  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  after  having  acted  as  treasurer 
for  some  time.  Mr.  White  has  showed  much  ability 
as  a  conservative  leader  of  the  operators. 

Reluctantly  Mr.  White  accepted  the  second  term  of 
office  as  president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Operators’  Association,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  when  the  present  wage  controversy  is  settled 
that  he  may  retire.  His  friends,  however,  will  urge 
him  to  remain  at  the  post  for  the  rest  of  the  term, 
hut  due  to  the  pressure  of  business  he  will  endeavor 
to  relinquish  the  duties. 


Half-a-Dollar  the  Profit  Limit. 


Steamship  Fuel  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 

r-  t  •  fn  due  to  growth  in  business, 

agremenPtUof° Howard  W.  Jamison,  who  is  well- 
agemem  o  ection  of  the  country, 

wn  throughout  this  secuut. 

he  firm  has  outgrown  thc^May  1st 

gre0nerriaofficeewill  be  located  in  a  larger  suite  at 
West  street. 


One  of  the  large  retail  dealers  tells  us  that  it  has 
been  his  ambition  for  many  years  to  earn  a  profit 
of  50  cents  a  ton,  and  only  in  one  year  since  the 
period  of  large  tonnages  commenced  has  the  amount 
made  been  as  large  as  53  cents  a  ton.  This  year 
will  probably  show  about  50  cents  made,  but  this  is 
only  achieved  by  keeping  yards  busy,  and  has  been 
helped  by  the  absence  of  snow  storms  of  such  volume 
as  to  interfere  with  easy  delivery. 

Strike  talk,  while  it  has  not  been  of  a  panicky  na¬ 
ture  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  dullness  that 
sometimes  settles  down  in  the  first  part  of  the  year. 
He  feels  certain  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
earning  50  cents  a  ton  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  if  quality 
and  weight  are  properly  safeguarded,  and  no  matter 
how  large  one’s  business  may  be,  it  is  after  all  noth? 
ing  more  than  a  retail  business,  with  all  which  that 
implies  in  the  line  of  outstanding  accounts  and  mul¬ 
tifarious  details. 


Ernest  McCoy,  of  the  McCoy  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
in  Wheeling  this  week. 

Brooks  Hutchinson,  of  the  Rich  Creek  Coal  C  o., 
was  in  New  York  last  week. 

C  E.  Hawker,  of  the  Edward  Hines  interests,  was 
in  Connellsville,  Pa.,  recently. 

Howard  W.  Showalter,  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  was  on 
a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Beyrer  coal  mine  of  the  Southern  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration  opened  up  on  a  non-union  basis  last  week. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

Everett  Drennen,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor  from  New 
York. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont  during  the  early  part  of 
this  week. 

Clarence  D.  Robinson,  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  went  to 
Winchester,  Va.,  on  Monday  night  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  brother  Charles. 

The  Ayshire  Coal  Corporation  has  sold  286  acres 
of  coal  land  in  Cass  district,  Monongalia  County,  to 
Andrew  M.  Linn,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  for  $130,000. 

The  Water  Commissioner  of  Fairmont  claims  he 
has  a  thirty  days’  supply  of  coal.  The  unions  have 
made  no  provision  to  furnish  the  local  water  works 
with  coal,  although  in  a  pinch  some  unconsigned 
loads  can  be  reached. 

Prof.  H.  Z.  Virgin,  assistant  professor  of  coal 
mining,  Carnegie  School  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
formerly  of  Fairmont,  has  been  invited  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Coal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 

Only  one  mine  is  permitted  to  work  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
this  section,  and  that  is  Baxter  No.  2  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  which  furnishes  coal  for  the 
big  Rivesville  power  plant,  which  lights  the  City  o 
Fairmont. 

Robert  Talbott,  of  Robert  Talbott  &  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  has  just  completed  erecting  a  tipple,  screen, 
rope  and  button  conveyer  and  other  improvements  at 
Agnes  mine  along  the  Monongahela  Railway,  near 
Lowesville,  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.  The  im¬ 
provements  cost  $15,000. 

The  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  has  purchased 
2,400  acres  of  Sewickley  coal  land  from  the  Edward 
Hines  interests.  One  thousand  acres  of  this  coal 
land  is  located  in  Paw  Paw  district,  near  Grant 
Town,  while  the  remaining  acreage  is  along  Buffalo 
Creek  in  the  Barrackville  section.  This  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  600  acres  the  concern  operates,  which 
puts  its  assets  close  to  the  million  dollar  mark. 

The  Monongahela  Coal  Association  met  at  Morgan¬ 
town  last  week  and  notified  John  L.  Lewis,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  C. 
Frank  Keeney,  Charleston,  president  of  district  17, 
that  in  no  way  is  that  association  connected  with 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  notification  was  sent  at  the  direction 
of  operators  who  have  mines  in  sections  of  the 
field  other  than  the  Morgantown.  The  Monon¬ 
gahela  Coal  Association’s  mine  have  a  capacity  of 
7,000.000  tons  annually. 


A  letter  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  showing  no  signs  of  excitement  over  the  strike 
and  that  the  local  dealers  have  about  six  weeks  sup¬ 
ply  of  anthracite  in  stock. 


Injunction  Against  Merger. 

Pittsburgh,  April  6. — The  proposed  merger  of 
Cardiff  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  and  the  Harry  P>.  Clark 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  halted  by  a  restraining 
order  issued  by  Judge  Waddill  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court,  returnable  before  Judge  Baker  at  Clarksburg, 
W  Va. 

Minority  stockholders,  headed  by  Charles  H.  Dif- 
fenderfer  of  Philadelphia,  oppose  the  merger.  Judge 
Baker  has  continued  the  order  for  ten  days.  Hie 
litigation  affects  coal  properties  in  Harrison,  Marion 
and  Preston  counties,  West  Virginia,  valued  at  more 
than  one  million  dollars. 
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|  New  YorK  Notes 


J.  Lowe  McKee,  149  Broadway,  has  just  returned 
irom  a  business  trip  to  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Wright-Gibson  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  local  sales  office  in  the  West  Street  Build¬ 
ing. 

The  Hygrade  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  un- 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  William 
J.  Shea  and  associates. 

Sidford  &  Green,  Inc.,  have  taken  over  an  addi¬ 
tional  room  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  Whitehall 
Building  and  now  have  a  suite  of  four  rooms. 

Lucien  Hill,  until  recently  New  York  manager  of 
the  Wright-Gibson  Co.,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Tuttle  Coal  Corporation,  of  52  Broadway,  as 
sales  manager. 

Robert  L.  Kyte,  for  several  years  past  with  the  Fuel 
ngmeering  Co.,  has  joined  the  sales  organization 
of  the  Bulah  Coal  Mining  Co.,  120  Broadway,  and  will 
cover  New  Jersey  territory. 

W.  J.  Jegan,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Copen  Gas  Coal  Mines,  Inc.,  with  mines  at 
Bower,  W.  Va„  has  been  spending  part  of  the  week 
at  the  company’s  New  York  office. 

N.  C.  Ashcom  has  resigned  his  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  eastern  sales  for  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  and  will 
presently  go  into  business  on  his  own  account  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  will  appear  later  on. 

The  C.  G.  Blacke  Co.  is  moving  today  from  25 

i  irv>VCr  t0  N°'  1  Broadway>  occupying  rooms 

llO.  and  1103  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  building 
New  telephone  numbers  are  Bowling  Green  8368  and 
8369. 

K.  W.  McNeil,  of  the  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons 
Co.,  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  McNeil  Coal 
Co.,  which  has  just  been  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  State.  Its  authorized  capital  is 
$200,000.  P 

Electric  light  and  power  companies  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  have  made  a  reduction  in  their  coal 
surcharges  from  five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour  to  four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent.  This 
is  in  effect  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent. 

Michael  Tuch,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Coal  Co.,  has  branched  out  into  the  wholesale  business 
m  New.  York  under  the  name  of  the  Titan  Fuel  Co. 
Inc.,  with  office  at  32  Broadway.  Lewis  |S.  Seren- 
betz,  for  the  past,  several  years  with  the  Majestic 
Coal  Co.,  is  associated  with  him  as  sales  manager. 
Telephone  numbers  are  Broad  2508,  2509,  2510  The 
new.  company  will  handle  all  kinds  of  coal,  but  will 
specialize  in  the  anthracite  steam  sizes. 

The  three  men  recently  arrested  near  South  Amboy, 
accused  of  being  river  pirates  and  stealing  coal  from 
barges  passing  through  the  Kills,  were  indicted  by 
the  Grand  Jury  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  last 
Wednesday.  They  are  being  held  for  trial  in  the 
County  Court,  and  if  the  prosecuting  officials  fail  to 
get  a  conviction  there,  the  defendants  will  l  e  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Federal  authorities,  who  are  interest¬ 
ing  themselves  in  putting  an  end  to  coal  piracy  in 
local  waters. 


March  is  often  a  good  coal-burning  month,  but 
that  was  not  the  case  this  year,  in  this  vicinity  at 
least.  1  he  records  of  the  New  York  weather  bureau 
show  that  the  mean  temperature  last  month  was  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  degrees  above  normal,  six  days 
of  abnormal  mildness  towards  the  close  having  pushed 
up  the  average  to  41.3  degrees,  as  compared  with  a 
normal  of  37.5  degrees.  At  that,  conditions  were 
not  so  abnormal  as  a  year  ago,  for  March,  1921,  was 
the  mildest  on  record,  with  an  average  temperature 
of  48  degrees.  The  coldest  March  on  record  was  in 
1872,  when  the  mean  for  the  month  was  29.  This 
spread  of  19  degrees  between  the  high  and  low  aver¬ 
age  shows  what  an  erratic  month  March  is  in  a 
weather  sense.  It  is  neither  summer  or  winter,  but 
at  times  it  has  the  characteristics  of  both  seasons. 


General  Notes 


Demurrage  Hearing  at  Washington. 

Settlement  of  :he  dispute  between  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  and  a  number  of  the  coal  operators 
who  ship  over  the  road  in  regard  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  demurrage  tariffs  will  likely  not  be  settled 
within  two  months,  according  to  W.  W.  Houston,  of 
the  Panhandle  Coal  Co.,  who  returned  last  week  from 
Washington,  where  he  testified  in  the  hearing  on  the 
case  conducted  by  an  examiner  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
Twenty-two  coal  shippers  are  the  complainants  in 
the  case  in  which  about  half  a  million  dollars  is 
involved.  These  shippers  argue  that  the  demurrage 
at  the  Lamberts  Point  terminals  have  been  im¬ 
properly  applied  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
that  the  railroad  has  over-assessed  them  to  the  amount 
stated  above. 

The  hearing  was  held  last  Tuesday  before  Examin¬ 
er  Keplar,  the  operators  being  represented  by  Attor¬ 
neys  Gibbs  L.  Baker  and  Carl  Gartner,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,.  and  the  N.  &  W.  by  General  Solicitor  R.  M. 
Rivinus,  of  Philadelphia,  Attorney  D.  Lynch  Young, 
Judge  Walter  Staples  and  others.  Mr.  Houston,' 
who  has  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
operators  to  press  the  case,  testified,  as  did  T.  S. 
Snead,  formerly  commissioner  of  the  Sewalls  Point 
Coal  Exchange,  and  S.  E.  Schuman,  of  Norfolk,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Algonquin  Coal  Co. 


Cables  and  letters  have  been  received  this  week 
by  New  York  firms  from  exporters  of  Welsh  coal, 
asking  what  the  prospects  are  for  shipping  some  of 
their  product  to  this  country.  Welsh  anthracite  is 
being  quoted  at  around  40  to  41  shillings,  f.o.b.  Swansea, 
and  best  Admiralty  grades  about  27s.  to  27s.  6d„  f.o.b. 
Cardiff.  From  the  present  state  of  the  local  market, 
the  strike  would  have  to  last  many  weeks  to  put 
prices  up  to  a  level  where  Welsh  coal  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  could  be  imported  profitably. 

T.  F.  Bludwo-rth,  of  the  Federated  Engineers’  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  was  the  speaker 
at  the  semi-monthly  luncheon  of  the  Coal  Trade 
Club  last  Wednesday.  He  delivered  an  address  on 
mentality  or  personality  as  applied  to  salesmanship. 
One  thing  he  sought  to  demonstrate  was  that  a  cargo 
of  inferior  coal  could  be  sold  at  a  good  price  on  a 
glutted  market  by  the  right  kind  of  a  salesman. 

Dominate  your  prospect”  was  his  advice  to  those 
about  to  undertake  this  seemingly  difficult  feat. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  “Satvard’s  Journal,”  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York,  ] 

County  of  New  York,  (  ~s' 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  F.  W.  Saward 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  General  Manager  of 

Sawards  Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir¬ 
culation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu¬ 
lations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor 
managmg  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher! 
F.  W  Saward,  IS  Park  Row,  New  York;  Editor,  F  W 

Business  Manner,  Nm^™  Y°rk;  ManaSin*  Editor*  None  = 

•  J'  •  JTb!F  tbe  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of 
individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  F.  W 
Saward,  IS  Park  Row,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
secunty  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 

/Tf  ,uam°Unt  °f  bonds’  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(if  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4-  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
T  k,  I JL10  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per¬ 
son,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated  by  him. 

5.  I  hat  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
pubucaticn  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

aD?y.e  L  . ;  •  (This  information  is  required  from-  daily 

publications  only.) 

F.  W.  SAWARD 

(Signature  c-f  editor,  publisher,  business  manager,  or  owner.) 
19?2  0rU  t0  a”d  subscrib€d  before  me  this  28th  day  of  March, 

[SeaH  CHAS.  W.  LA  RUE, 

...  .  .  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 


The  Wayne  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  begun 
carrying  out  a  program  for  reforesting  some  of  its 
land  holdings  in  eastern  Ohio.  It  is  planned  to  set 
out  15,000  saplings  during  the  coming  season,  mostly 
quick-growing  varieties  such  as  black  walnut,  black 
locust  and  poplar. 

^Rollin  H.  Wilbur,  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  & 
New  England  Railroad,  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Olympic  last  Saturday.  He  was  one  of  a  number  of 
prominent  railroad  men  going  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
International  Railway  Congress,  this  being  the  first 
meeting  of  that  organization  since  1912. 

Speaking  of  the  matter  of  responses,  we  hear  that 
a  party  named  Gerber,  out  at  York,  Pa.,  deems  it 
somewhat  of  a  joke  to  send  back  a  stamped  envelope 
without  contents.  This  may  be  humor  according  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  mind,  but  what  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  community’s  opinion  on  such  funny-work? 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  study  and  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  trade  associations.  This  committee  will  di¬ 
rect  its  inquiry  with  a  view  to  determining  in  what 
manner  trade  associations  can  render  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  to  business  and  the  public.  The  coal  trade  is" 
represented  on  the  investigating  committee  by  J.  D. 
A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  newly  organized  concern  at  Philadelphia,  which 
might  perhaps  be  referred  to  as  the  “Two  Macs,” 
should  prove  very  successful,  as  seemingly  both 
members  are  veritable  paragons  of  knowledge  with 
regard  to  coal  trade  information.  Defying  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  an  earlier  Philadelphia  philosopher  that  “a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,”  one  of  the  Macs,  who 
has  made  many  changes  during  his  short  lifetime, 
conveys  the  impression  that  he  has  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  coal  trade  that  it  is  necessary  to  know. 

Whereas  a  few  months  ago  the  position  of  order 
clerk  in  a  steel  office  was  a  good  deal  of  a  sinecure, 
business  has  been  coming  along  in  such  good  volume 
of  late  that  this  class  of  employes  are  not  only  rushed 
during  the  day  but  are  working  nights.  Tonnage  be¬ 
ing  booked  is  the  heaviest  in  two  years  at  least. 
Prominent  among  the  buyers  are  manufacturers  of 
railroad  equipment.  The  carriers  are  not  ordering 
enough  new  cars  and  locomotives  to  greatly  increase 
their  capacity,  but  they  are  at  least  replacing  worn- 
out  equipment  and  that  is  more  than  they  were  doing 
last  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 
the  largest  carrier  of  bituminous  coal,  shows  that 
last  year  the  company  spent  $33,000,000  less  than  in 
1920  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  and 
$55,000,000  less  in  maintenance  of  equipment.  Even 
after  allowing  for  the  reduced  cost  of  material  and 
wages,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  less  re¬ 
pair  work  is  necessary  when  traffic  is  light,  these 
figures  seem  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  must  have 
let  its  facilities  run  down  more  or  less  last  year. 
Other  annual  reports  make  a  somewhat  similar  show¬ 
ing.  The  full  effect  will  be  felt  later,  when  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  unable  to  give  satisfactory  service  when 
called  upon  to  handle  a  normal  traffic. 


The  Farrell  Fuel  Corporation,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
moved  to  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Frank  A.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  sailed  for  Europe  on 
the  Olympic  last  Saturday. 

The  .Richland  Coal  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  of  which 
J.  C.  McKinley  is  president,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,400,000. 

Louis  F.  Fogg,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Tower  Hill  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  for  many  years,  died 
at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  last  Sunday,  aged  60. 

George  E.  Henry  &  Son,  East  Brady,  Pa.,  have 
been  appointed  sales  agents  of  the  Bradys  Bend  Coal 
Co.,  and  the  Burns  Mining  Co.,  both  of  that  town. 

The  Coal  River  Collieries,  a  new  $2,000,000  cor¬ 
poration  of  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  is  planning  develop¬ 
ments  on  some  property  it  has  acquired  near  that 
place. 
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Cushing  to  Boost  Education. 

“When  this  strike  is  over  I  intend  to  visit  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  text-books  for  school  children,”  says  George 
H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association.  “I  shall  try  to  induce 
them  to  persuade  John  L.  Lewis  to  write  a  new 
treatise  on  arithmetic.  He  has  made  some  new  and 
important  discoveries  which  should  not  be  denied  the 
growing  generation. 

“For  example,  Mr.  Lewis  told  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  that  the  coal  jobbers  and  wholesalers 
have  an  office  in  one  room  and  a  telephone.  They 
buy  coal ;  add  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton  to  the  price ; 
sell  it  to  the  public;  and  put  the  difference  in  their 
pocket. 

“The  consumer  is  now  paying  $1.75  to  $2  for  coal, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines.  The  jobber  must  sell  at 
that  price  or  not  sell  at  all. 

“The  problem  is:  How  can  the  jobber  sell  coal 
for  a  maximum  of  $2 ;  make  a  profit  of  $2  to  $3 ;  and 
still  pay  the  operator  $1.75  to  $2  for  that  coal?  This 
arithmetic  needs  explaining.  When  Mr.  Lewis  writes 
his  treatise  I  hope  my  own  daughter  brings  that 
book  home.  I  would  like  to  use  some  of  that  arith¬ 
metic  to  solve  my  own  domestic  problems.” 


Tonnage  Was  Big. 

Production  of  soft  coal  in  the  period  prior  to  the 
strike  was  in  absolutely  high  ground  for  this  time  of 
year.  No  longer  has  there  been  any  question  that 
the  1918  tonnage  might  have  been  a  shade  higher. 
The  figures  compare  with  extremely  low  production 
a  year  ago.  The  tonnage  then  got  close  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  tons  a  day,  while  just  prior  to  the  shutdown  the 
rate  was  almost  two  million  tons  per  day. 

While  there  has  been  a  demand  for  more  coal  than 
was  required  a  year  ago,  there  has  been,  in  some 
directions  at  least,  a  forcing  of  tonnage  that  has 
resulted  in  lower  quotations  than  have  been  seen  in 
the  recent  past. 


New  Jersey  Peddlers  Fined. 

Seventeen  coal  peddlers  were  recently  arrested  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  charged  with  selling  short-weight 
and  failing  to  give  delivery  slips  to  customers,  as 
required  by  law.  Eight  of  them  appeared  in  court 
last  Wednesday  and  received  fines  ranging  from  $10 
to  $95  each.  Two  failed  to  appear,  and  the  other 
seven,  who  were  represented  by  counsel,  secured  post¬ 
ponements. 

Most  of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  their 
fines  without  protest.  When  the  charge  was  short- 
weight  the  fine  was  $25,  but  if  their  offense  consisted 
only  of  neglecting  to  give  delivery  tickets  they  were 
let  off  with  $10. 

One  man  had  five  counts  against  him,  including 
three  for  short- weight.  He  was  soaked  $95.  His 
defense  was  that  he  had  no  scales  and  could  not  afford 
to  buy  any.  He  also  asserted  that  the  weight  in¬ 
spector  always  seemed  to  happen  around  just  as  he 
had  made  a  poor  guess.  On  other  occasions  he  felt 
quite  sure  his  loads  would  weigh  out  2,000  pounds  to 
the  ton  and  probably  more. 

One  load  re-weighed  by  the  inspector  did  not  come 
within  234  pounds  of  being  a  ton;  another  was  145 
pounds  short,  and  still  another  124  pounds. 

None  of  the  defendants  were  members  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Elizabeth,  nor  were  they  even  recognized 
dealers,  although  in  reporting  the  case  the  dailies' 
referred  to  them  as  such. 


|  SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  j 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 

FOR  SALE 

T2ITUMINOUS  coal.  Get  our  prices  and 
analysis  before  buying.  QUA  COAL 
CO.,  Saratoga,  Spgs.,  N.  Y. 

COAL  MINES  FOR  SALE 

T  OCATED  in  Butler  and  Clarion  Coun- 
ties.  Short  freight  rates  to  Great 
Lakes,  Northern  New  York,  New  England 
and  Canada.  Present  daily  capacity  400 
tons,  which  can  be  doubled.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  half  original  investment. 

Address.  Receiver,  390  Ellicott  Square, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED 

QFFICE  MANAGER  with  sales  ability, 
^  to  take  charge  of  New  York  office  of 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  operator.  State 
experience.  Address  “Box  1A,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

QALESMAN  who  commands  reasonable 
^  amount  of  business  in  New  Jersey  terri¬ 
tory,  best  co-operation  with  salary  and  com¬ 
mission,  full  particulars  required.  Address 
Box  2A,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Coal  Produced  Per  Man  Employed,  1910-1920.  (Net  Tons.) 


Men 

Year  emp’d 

1915' .  176,552 

1916  .  159,869 

1917  .  154,174 

1918  .  147,121 

1919  .  154,571 

1920  .  145,055 


— Anthra 

cite - 

Aver. 

\  r 

Aver. 

Men 

—Bituminous - 

Days  Aver. 

■v 

Aver. 

worked 

per  day 

per  year 

emp’d 

worked 

per  day 

per  year 

230 

2.19 

504 

557,456 

203 

3.91 

794 

253 

2.16 

548 

561,102 

230 

3.90 

896 

285 

2.27* 

646* 

603,143 

243 

3.77 

915 

293 

2.29* 

672* 

615,305 

249 

3.78 

942 

266 

2.14 

570 

621,998 

195 

3.83 

749 

271 

2.28* 

618* 

639,547 

220 

4.00 
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H  S  Hastings,  President  G.  F.  Sturenberg,  Treasurer  F.  D.  Lambert,  Auditor 
60  Wall  Street,,  New  York  Saint  Marys,  Pa.  Saint  Marys,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Districts’ 
THIRD 


Output. 


Company 

Allegheny  Riv.  Mining  Cc 

Mercer  I.  &  C.  Co . 

Sharon  C.  &  L.  Co . 

Erie  CM.  Co . 

Mohawk  Mining  Co . 

Argentine  Coal  Co . 

Butts  Cannel  Coal  Co . 

Samuel  Sherwin  . Karns 

W.  J.  James . 

Bruin  Coal  Co . 

Zenith  Coal  Co . 

Crescent  Port.  Cement  Co 

Pennsy  Gas  Coal  Co . 

Cunningham  Coal  Co . 

Consolidated  C.  &  C.  Co.. 

North  East  CM.  Co . 

G.  H.  McFetridge  Coal  C( 

Mizener  Coal  Co . 

Scotch  Hills  Coal  Co . . 

West  Kittanning  Mfg.  Co.. . 

Smaller  operators  . 


Address 

1919 

1920 

1921 

.Kittanning  . 

234,010 

492,749 

400,928 

.Stoneboror  .... 

191,124 

254,238 

196,078 

.Mercer  . 

240,264 

190,594 

266,942 

.  Butler  . 

116,608 

177,323 

82,327 

.  Kittanning  . 

117,744 

139,461 

150,020 

.  Windber  . 

80,484 

82,210 

32,776 

.Cleveland  . 

33,532 

72,861 

30,030 

.Karns  City  .... 

65,554 

72,166 

52,709 

.Franklin  . 

66,247 

69,654 

68,105 

.Bruin  . 

38,831 

68,120 

60,610 

.Butler  . 

65,691 

39,578 

.Wampum  . 

37,186 

63,091 

75,050 

.Franklin  . 

«  .  . 

61,900 

38,365 

.Chicora  . 

38,816 

59,126 

50,993 

.Butler  . 

54,028 

86,461 

.  Pittsburgh  . .  . . 

51,936 

62,620 

.Butler  . 

30,503 

32,927 

.Erie  . 

39  124 

,  Pittsburgh  .... 

50  656 

Kittanning  . . . . 

.  .  . 

50,178 

404  W? 

3,285,010 

2,270,779 

SIXTH 

Cambria  Steel  Co . Johnstown  .  1,096,221 

Logan  Coal  Co . Beaverdale  .  674,910 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp _ Ehrenfeld  .  417,973 

Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  Penn... St.  Michaels .  268,270 

Beaver  Run  Coal  Co . Beaverdale  .  220,058 

Stineman  C.  &  C.  Co . South  Fork .  196,169 

Stineman  CM.  Co . .South  Fork .  145,357 


118,592 

116,309 

114,281 

111,345 

94,498 

85,226 

71,341 

71,341 

48,130 


Henriette  CM.  Co . Dunlo 

Telford  Coal  Co . .Johnstown  . 

Mountain  Coal  Co . .Galitzin  ... 

Riverside  CM.  Co . ..South  Fork 

Boucher-Cortright  Coal  Co.... .Beaverdale 

South  Fork  C.  M.  Co . South  Fork  , 

Loyal  Hanna  C.  &  C.  Co . Onalinda  .. 

Penelec  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . 

Forks  CM.  Co . South  Fork 

Jasahill  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . 

Victor  Coal  Min.  Co . Somerset  .. 

Grazier  CM.  Co . Johnstown  . 

Maple  Ridge  Coal  Co . New  York. 

Smokeless  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . . 

Cambria  Fuel  Co . Beaverdale 

Bird  Coal  Co . Johnstown 

Citizens  Coal  Co . Philadelphia . 

Smaller  operators . 

Total . 4,449,731 


71,341 


1,786,343 

770,725 

78,546 

242,730 

155,156 

150,292 

100,472 

76,236 

129,577 

80,907 

100,982 

88,015 

67,604 

66,512 

88,733 

77,002 

119,570 

116,938 

110,944 

92,410 

90,917 

65,042 

30,768 

141,371 


5,262,109 


954,567 

846,883 

15,431 

370,859 

127,244 

75,057 

52,698 

144,738 

160,970 

102,874 

168,974 

74,523 

91,672 

98,912 

65,499 

89,052 

157,161 

87,406 

76,456 

88,429 

161,662 

133,431 

35,369 

203,718 

296,086 

4,679,671 


FIFTEENTH 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp _ New  York . 

Barnes  &  Tucker  Co . Barnesboro  _ 

Sterling  Coal  Co . Elmora  . 


952,587 

459,663 

296,733 


Carrolltown  Coal  Co . St.  Benedict .  241,766 


Rich  Hill  Coal  Co . Hastings 


226,214 


Cherry  Tree  Coal  Co . St.  Benedict .  202,279 


Madeira,  Hill  CM.  Co . Philipsburg 

Duncan  Spangler  Coal  Co . Philadelphia 

Empire  CM.  Co . Clearfield  .. 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp . Clearfield  . 

Jos.  H.  Reilly  Coal  Co . Philadelphia 


Cymbria  Coal 
Watkins  CM. 
Hastings  C.  & 
Binder  C.  M. 
Hastings  Fuel 


179,342 

159,376 

113,300 

111,659 

93,686 

92,535 

89,547 

54,724 

44,004 


Co . Altoona 

Co . New  York. . 

C.  Co . „Cherry  Tree 

Co . .Carrolltown 

Co . . . 

Lenox  Coal  Co . Hastings .  . 

Navy  Smokeless  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . 

Miller  Run  CM.  Co . .Ebensburg  .  . 

Smaller  operators . .Patton . 

Total .  4,460,296 


1,171,566 

472,218 

330,398 

241,153 

135,062 

316,823 

175,913 

194,230 

156,703 

135,149 

104,977 

132,748 

101,054 

64,424 

58,928 


1,020 

96,500 

32,658 


4,824,834 


515,413 

705.332 
273,168 
128,432 
313,320 
278,393 
121,430 
84,447 
89,842 

183,446 

58,577 

132,530 

163,113 

82,976 

31.332 
245.545 

82,500 

37,293 

109,984 

37,582 

3,644,655 


Company 

Pittsburgh  Steel 


James  H.  Hoover . 

West  Point  Marion  Coal  Wks 
Maple-Sterling  Coal  Works.. 

Penn-Pitt  C.  &  C.  Co . 

New  Geneva  Fuel  Co . 

Nicholson  Coal  Co . 

Green  Co.  C.  &  C.  Co . 

American  Coke  Corp . 

Atlantic  Coal  Co . . . 

Fredericktown  C.  &  C.  Co _ 

Rosedale  Coal  Co . 

Sterling  Sisters  Coal  Co . 

Vulcan  Coal  Co . 

Warwick  Coal  Co . 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total .  7,414,802 


128,295 


TWENTY-NINTH 


O. 


H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . 

TWENTY-THIRD 

3,027,348 

3,311,424 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co . 

498,550 

299,918 

Consolidated  Coke  Co . 

461,510 

619,764 

Republic  I.  &  S.  Co . 

453,854 

398.360 

Puritan  Coke  Co . 

313.503 

329,357 

Poland  Coal  Co . 

.  .Pittsburgh  . 

239.626 

244,987 

Reilly-Callaghan  C.  &  C.  Co. 

.  .Smithfield  . 

198,900 

198.879 

Buckeye  Coal  Co..: . 

.  .Youngstown,  O. . . 

156,198 

253,384 

3.320,876 

139,696 

323,180 

49,451 

264,172 

112,073 

145,762 

4bt),650 


Ford  Collieries  Co . Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co .  Pittsburgh 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co . Cleveland, 

Republic  I.  &  S.  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Union  Collieries  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Inland  Collieries  Co . Harmarville 

Superior  Fuel  Co . Russellton  .. 

Newfield  By-Products  Coal  Co. Cleveland,  O. 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  .  _ 

Montour  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.  Pittsburgh  .  121,262 

Consumers  Mining  Co . Steubenville,  O. 

Fair  Haven  Coal  Co.. . Pittsburgh  .... 

Harper  Coal  Co . Turtle  Creek  . 

Sun  Coal  Co . Stoneboro  .... 

Marcon  Coal  Co . Fayette  City  . 

J.  C.  Hall . Turtle  Creek  . 

Allegheny-Pittsburgh  C.  Co.  ..Pittsburgh  _ 

Harwick  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Smaller  operators  . 


THIRTIETH 


Vinton  Colliery  Co . Vintondale 

Ebensburg  Coal  Co . Colver  _ 

Brush  Creek  CM  Co . Indiana  .... 

Lackawanna  C.  &  C.  Co . Wehrum 

Commercial  CM  Co . Expedit  ... 

Graceton  Coke  Co . Graceton  .. 

Fairfield  C.  &  C.  Co . Bolivar  .... 

Dilltown  Smokeless  Coal  Co..Dilltown  ... 

Potter  C.  &  C.  Co . Corral  . 

Homer  Coal  Co . Homer  City 

Big  Bend  CM.  Co . Expedit . 

Ridgeview  Coal  Co . Bolivar  . 

Imperial  Coal  Corp . New  York  . 

Masher  &  Graff  Coal  Co . Blairsville  .. 

Keystone  Coal  Co . Greensburg  . 

Armorford  CM  Co . Blairsville  .. 

Kiskiminitas  Coal  Co . Blairsville  . . 

Bells  Mill  Coal  Co . Blairsville  .. 

Garfield  Smokeless  Coal  Co.. .Bolivar . 

Watson  Coal  Co . Saltsburg  ... 

Johnstown  Smok.  C.  Co . Johnstown  .. 

Margaret  C.  M.  Co . Bridgeville  . 

Penelec  Coal  Corp . Johnstown  .. 

Piney  Run  Mg.  Co . Johnstown  .. 

Smaller  operators  . 


7,414,802 

7,838,462 

5,942,331 

1,065,229 

1,322,690 

1,025,398 

1,125,145 

1,170,582 

1,072,452 

881,422 

938,170 

1,270,846 

509,597 

827,812 

395,586 

409,441 

458,545 

302,810 

316,898 

363,865 

382,714 

263,513 

314,936 

163,421 

106,021 

207,851 

226,639 

92,996 

217,645 

78,844 

121,262 

130,181 

41,396 

54,299 

112,790 

155,009 

100,130 

41,874 

87,911 

87,247 

76,561 

54,879 

85,928 

44,721 

59,881 

31,249 

44,629 

50,400 

55,957 

36,977 

67,322 

384  695 

233  876 

5,884,600 

7,543,946 

6,051,370 

736,145 

639,961 

619,626 

575,438 

574,522 

483,762 

380,578 

845,046 

169,190 

351,219 

385,015 

220,430 

240,052 

245,460 

142,302 

166,282 

198,100 

201,830 

155,767 

186,122 

190,187 

134,344 

202,148 

62,548 

133,102 

229,920 

132,335 

107,093 

112,046 

68,  '379 

107,055 

75,697 

39,557 

105,721 

122,285 

157,346 

97,840 

92,983 

240,065 

80,080 

88,000 

57,000 

61,654 

59,564 

128,608 

54,636 

85,000 

48,000 

47,200 

121,002 

70,403 

41,638 

55,043 

52,062 

31,538 

87,588 

80,664 

102,102 

74,151 

100,001 

113,675 

29,415 

75,000 

70,000 

76  384 

40,546 

34,749 

224  682 

i, 767, 143 

5,199,899  . 

3,757,935 

New  York  Harbor  Piers — Tonnage,  1921. 


Pie 


Communipaw 

Elizabethnort 


Hoboken  . 

Perth  Amboy  . . . 
Pier  1.8  Jer.  City. 


Port  : 
Port  1 
South 


Railroad 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Total 

•  Balt.  &  Ohio . 

1,165.583 

1.165.583 

.C.  .RR.  of  N.  I . 

237,076 

74,791 

311,867 

.C.  RR.  of  N.  T . 

865,234 

158,848 

1,024.083 

.Pennsylvania  . 

652 

43,887 

44,539 

.  D.  L.  &  W . 

2.122,908 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

2,163.748 

C.  RR.  of  N  J.... 

C.  RR.  of  N.  j . 

950,478 

1,637,000 

2,587,478 

400,161 

604,580 

C.  RR.  of  N.  j. . . 

604,580 

.Phila.  &  Reading.... 

1.152,315 

2,784,165 

Pennsylvania  .... 

3,533,172 

4,122,172 

Erie  . 

29,464 

1,885,383 

Ontario  &  Western.. 

. . .  1,073,287 

1,073,287 

Address 

1919 

1920 

1921 

.Pittsburgh  . 

141,761 

290,842 

102,272 

.Martin  . 

101,462 

118,254 

93,885 

.Messmore  . 

100,238 

69,290 

46,290 

.Point  Marion . 

87,211 

63,880 

54,216 

.Dunkard  . 

56,854 

76,037 

99,000 

.Point  Marion _ 

40,599 

138,649 

98,386 

.New  Geneva . 

36,550 

63,543 

57,430 

.Uniontown . 

50,235 

43,621 

.Point  Marion . 

• 

50,000 

38,524 

.Pittsburgh  . 

79  618 

.Meyersdale  . 

45,280 

48,323 

.Fredericktown  .... 

21,621 

101,870 

.Morgantown,  W.Va. 

38,617 

Masontown . 

34  418 

.Indian  Creek . 

31,556 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  APRIL  15,  1922 


THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


With  the  strike  “one  hundred  per  cent  per¬ 
fect”  so  far  as  the  unionized  bituminous 
districts  are  concerned,  the  labor  leaders  are 
concentrating'  their  efforts  on  the  unorganized 
fields  which  normally  turn  out  about  one-third 
of  the  soft  coal  tonnage.  Predictions  that  the 
country  could  get  along  for  three  or  four 
months  without  a  serious  shortage  were  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  non-union  mines  would 
continue  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  between 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000  tons  a  week. 

This  would  be  somewhat  above  their  usual 
!  percentage  of  the  total  production,  but  it  was 
figured  that  with  plenty  of  cars  available  and 
having  the  market  to  themselves,  the  open-shop 
operators  could  increase  their  ratio  to  around 
50  per  cent  of  normal.  Or  at  least  to  around 
50  per  cent  of  the  country’s  actual  require¬ 
ments  at  the  present  time,  which  are  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000,000  tons  weekly. 
In  estimating  current  needs  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  industrial  consumption  has  in- 
!  creased  of  late,  because  of  the  revival  in  steel 
1  and  other  lines,  the  domestic  use  of  soft  coal 
in  sections  where  it  is  burned  as  a  household 
f  fuel  has  declined  with  the  advancing  season. 

So  it  is  probable  that  bituminous  is  being 
1  used  at  the  rate  of'not  over  9,000,000  tons  a 
week,  and  if  non-union  production  could  be 
}  maintained  at  one-half  of  that  rate,  the  65,000,- 
i  000  tons  in  stock  on  April  1st  would  make  it 
feasible  to  get  along  for  several  months  before 
the  shortage  reached  an  acute  stage.  Actual 
L  production  during  the  first  full  week  of  the 
strike  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  at 
[  3.500,000  and  by  the  National  Coal  Association 

at  4,000,000  tons.  Even  assuming  that  the 
lower  figure  is  nearer  the  truth,  the  result  is 
more  favorable  than  one  would  gather  from 
the  statements  given  out  from  U.  M.  W.  head¬ 
quarters  as  to  the  number  of  non-union  men 
who  have  joined  the  strike.  Another  feature 
that  shows  the  unreliability  of  these  statements 
is  the  fact  that  car  loadings  were  not  materially 
lower  on  Friday  than  on  Monday,  although  the 
union  leaders  claimed  that  the  strike  lad  xen 
spreading  steadily  during  the  week. 

The  real  test  of  strength  will  not  come  until 
two  things  have  transpired.  First,  the  demand 
must  become  strong  enough  to  enable  all  the 
!  non-union  mines  to  work  regularly.  As  it  is 
now  some  operators  contend  their  plants  are 


idle  because  of  market  conditions  and  that  their 
men  would  work  if  they  had  the  chance.  The 
second  factor  in  the  ultimate  test  is  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  strikers’  funds.  Most  of  the 
men  now  idle  received  a  heavy  pay  on  April 
1st,  representing  work  done  during  the  first 
half  of  March,  and  they  will  be  paid  for  the 
second  half  on  April  15th,  except  in  fields 
where  they  received  their  money  on  the  10th. 
That  will  be  the  last  pay-day  until  work  is 
resumed. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  persuade  men  to  go  on 
strike,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  keep  them  out 
after  they  are  broke,  especially  those  with  fam¬ 
ilies  to  support.  This  thought  is  worrying  the 
leaders,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  no 
big  “war  chest”  for  use  in  paying  strike  ben¬ 
efits,  buying  food  and  taking  other  steps  to 
maintain  men  who  have  used  up  their  savings, 
if  they  ever  had  any,  and  are  unable  to  secure 
temporary  employment  in  other  lines. 

President  Harding  has  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Government  will  not  intercede  in  the  strike 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  an  acute  coal  short¬ 
age  or  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  As  the 
U.  M.  W.  leaders  realize  that  such  intervention 
will  be  needed — and  needed  quickly — if  they 
are  to  come  out  with  a  whole  skin,  they  are 
striving  in  every  way  possible  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  consumers  to  a  point  where  strong 
pressure  will  be  brought  on  the  Government  to 
stop  the  strike.  This  accounts  for  the  state¬ 
ments  given  out  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  others 
warning  the  public  against  a  false  sense  of  se¬ 
curity,  and  exaggerating  the  number  of  non¬ 
union  men  involved.  They  want  quick  action 
before  breaks  begin  to  appear  in  the  ranks. 

Efforts  to  get  the  non-union  miners  to  quit 
have  met  with  more  success  than  in  1919  partly 
because  the  men  are  disgruntled  at  the  wage 
reductions  in  unorganized  districts  during  the 
past  year.  Not  only  have  operators  who  were 
free  to  cut  wages  gone  back  to  the  1917  scale, 
but  in  many  cases  the  rates  that  were  in  effect 
in  earlier  years  have  been  restored.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  of  men  being  paid  on  the 
1915  and  even  the  1914  basis.  These  radical 
readjustments  caused  discontent  but  the  men 
accepted  them  for  the  time  being  because  they 
realized  a  local  strike  would  be  a  losing  prop¬ 
osition.  A  rankling  sense  of  injustice  re¬ 
mained,  however,  and  the  disaffected  workers 
were  quick  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  a  general  strike,  which  they  hope  will 


result  in  their  wages  being  increased  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  paid  to  union  miners  when 
a  settlement  is  finally  reached. 

It  is  possible  that  if  prices  advance  to  a  level 
where  the  non-union  operators  are  really  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  going  again  they  can  induce  some 
of  their  employes  to  return  to  work  by  offering 
them  higher  pay,  either  in  the  form  of  a  bonus 
or  a  straight-out  increase  in  the  scale.  As 
against  this  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men 
have  joined  the  union  since  April  1st.  Organ¬ 
izers  are  busy  in  various  fields,  and  have  been 
successful  not  only  in  tying  up' some  operations 
but  in  forming  locals.  As  a  result  many  men 
who  were  classified  as  non-union  a  fortnight 
ago  are  now  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  good 
standing. 

Prices  have  strengthened  in  all  markets  this 
week,  with  the  greatest  advance  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  steel  companies  whose  own  mines  have 
been  tied  up  by  the  trouble  in  the  Connellsville 
region  are  buying  outside  coal.  Late  advices 
from  Cincinnati  also  report  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  movement  of  steam  coal  at  advancing 
prices.  Demand  is  still  rather  quiet  at  tide¬ 
water. 

One  thought  stands  out  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  uncertainty — if  the  miners  win,  the  oper¬ 
ators  will  win,  too.  The  latter  are  in  business 
primarily  to  make  money,  not  to  fight  the 
union,  they  have  no  objection  to  paying  high 
wages  when  they  can  afford  to.  In  1920  the 
men  were  receiving  the  highest  wages  on  rec¬ 
ord  and  their  employers  were  making  good 
profits.  The  operators  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  that  condition  last,  but  it  ended 
finally  and  wages  began  to  be  cut  in  the  non¬ 
union  fields.  Then  the  mine  owners  in 
organized  districts  found  that  in  order  to  do 
business  they  would  have  to  reduce  wages,  too. 
That  is  what  the  strike  is  about. 

If  conditions  change  so  that  they  can  run 
their  mines  profitably  and  continue  to  pay  the 
old  scale,  the  operators  would  be  satisfied  and 
so  would  the  miners.  Both  sides  would  win. 
It  is  conceivable  that,  with  general  business  re¬ 
viving  and  coal  consumption  on  the  up-grade, 
things  may  work  out  that  way.  Especially  if 
the  strike  lasts  long  enough  so  that  the  market 
is  hungry  for  coal  and  buyers  are  not  particu¬ 
lar  about  the  price. 

This  also  holds  good  of  anthracite.  The 
hard  coal  operators  are  insisting  on  a  wage 
cut  because  they  contend  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  marketing  a  full  output  unless  prices  can 
be  reduced.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  if 
a  prolonged  strike  should  create  a  shortage  so 
severe  that  people  were  glad  to  get  coal  at  any 
price  their  problem  would  be  solved  for  the 
time  being.  It  would  be  only  a  temporary  so¬ 
lution,  however,  and  once  the  scarcity  was  re¬ 
lieved  there  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  public 
clamor  for  lower  prices,  accompanied  by  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  buy  freely  at  the  prevailing  level. 

Perhaps  the  union  leaders  realize  this,  but 
they  make  no  sign  and  continue  to  press  their 
demands.  When  it  comes  to  a  showdown  they 
will  probably  drop  their  demand  for  an 
increase,  but  are  apt  to  be  stubborn  when  it 
comes  to  making  any  further  concessions.  The 
joint  scale  committee  is  continuing  its  meetings 
in  New  York,  but  the  operators  only  began 
■  presenting  their  arguments  last  Tuesday  and  it 
was  said  they  would  need  about  three  weeks  to 
finish.  That  will  bring  us  along  until  after 
the  first  of  May,  and  things  then  will  be  just 
about  where  they  were  at  the  outset  except  that 
both  sides  have  done  a  lot  of  talking.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  an  early  resumption  of  hard  coal 
mining  are  not  bright. 
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I  rade  Conditions  at  New  Y  ork. 


No  Lreat  Amount  of  Buying  Appears  in  Bituminous,  but  Prices  Advance  Somewhat- 
Little  Demand  for  Anthracite  Either  at  Wholesale  or  Retail. 


Mild  weather  this-  week  has  reduced  the 
retail  demand  for  anthracite  almost  to  a 
summer  basis.  In  March  the  dealers  put  out 
a  fair  tonnage  on  orders  that  represented  fu¬ 
ture  requirements.  People  with  the  money 
to  spare  were  not  only  buying  enough  domes¬ 
tic  coal  to  last  out  the  reason,  but  were  having 
a  few  tons  extra  put  in  to  give  them  a  start 
next  fall,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  at  that 
time. 

But  that  class  of  buying  has  stopped  to  a 
large  extent,  most  householders  now  limiting 
their  purchases  to  what  they  actually  need, 
and  with  moderate  temperatures  prevailing 
their  needs  are  small.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
reflected  in  the  wholesale  market,  for  at  the 
rate  it  is  going  out  most  of  the  retailers  still 
have  enough  coal  on  hand  to  last  for  another 
month  or  six  weeks.  Until  they  are  nearer 
the  bottom  of  their  stock  piles,  they  have  no 
desire  to  pay  premiums  to  wholesalers  who 
may  have  speculative  tonnage  for  sale. 

When  their  supply  runs  low  they  will  be 
able  to  get  little  relief  from  the  companies  if 
the  collieries  are  still  tied  up,  for  only  one  or 
two  companies  have  any  considerable  amount 
of  domestic  coal  in  stock — except  pea,  which 
most  dealers  hardly  count  as  a  domestic  size. 

1  wo  or  three  companies  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  above  pea.  One  company  had  about 
25,000  tons  of  egg  stocked,  but  it  has  orders 
in  hand  for  the  entire  amount.  Another  com¬ 
pany  has  quite  a  tonnage  of  chestnut  on  the 
ground,  and  still  another  has  a  surplus  of 
stove,  but  this  are  being  picked  up  steadily 
and  will  not  last  a  great  while. 

There  are  still  mountains  of  pea  coal  in 
stock  and  very  little  demand.  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  the  call  for  this  size,  the  companies 
have  put  the  usual  50-cent  April  reduction  in 
effect,  but  without  stirring  up  any  great 
amount  of  buying  so  far. 

What  little  tonnage  of  domestic  coal  is  in 
the  hands  of  independent  operators  and  whole¬ 
salers  is  being  quoted  on  about  the  following 
basis:  Stove,  $8.50-$9;  chestnut,  $8.25-$8.75 ; 
egg,  $8-$8.50;  pea,  $5.50-$5.75.  Present  de¬ 
mand  is  limited,  but  scattering  orders  are 
being  received  from  dealers  who  are  running 
low  on  one  size  or  another,  and  shippers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  number  will  increase  steadily 
from  now  on. 

Steam  sizes  are  quiet  and  prices  practically 
unchanged.  The  companies  have  a  lot  of 
No.  1  buckwheat  in  stock,  but  less  rice  and 
barley.  There  is  still  quite  an  accumulation 
of  all  sizes  at  tidewater,  and  this  is  being 
worked  off  on  about  the  following  basis :  No.  1 
buckwheat,  $3.25-$3.75 ;  rice,  $2.40-$2.75 ; 
barley,  $1.75-$2. 

Tlie  Bituminous  Market. 

Perhaps  the  development  of  greatest  inter¬ 
est  to  the  local  bituminous  trade  this  week  has 
been  the  campaign  launched  by  the  U.  M.  W. 
to  tie  up  Somerset  County.  Whether  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  at  tidewater  in 
the  near  future  depends  largely  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  move.  Somerset  County  is  the 
most  important  non-union  district  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  producing  low-volatile  coal,  and  it 
had  been  counted  on  as  a  dependable  source 


of  supply  during  the  strike  in  other  fields. 

Most  of  the  mines,  around  Wind'ber  and 
along  the  South  Fork  branch  of  the  P.  R.  R. 
are  already  down,  and  in  the  last  few  days 
several  hundred  union  organizers  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
county.  They  have  already  succeeded  in  clos¬ 
ing  a  few  mines  in  those  sections,  but  the 
real  test  will  come  next  week  after  the  agita¬ 
tors  have  had  more  time  in  which  to  work  and 
after  the  Easter  holidays  are  over.  There  has 
been  more  or  less  idleness  this  week  on  ac¬ 
count  of  these  holidays. 

In  the  meantime  the  tidewater  market  has 
continued  rather  quiet.  A  mild  flurry  oc¬ 
curred  late  last  week,  which  appeared  to 
emanate  from  one  or  two  large  concerns  that 
were  looking  for  a  little  spot  coal  to  apply 
on  bunker  contracts.  This  week  there  have 
been  quite  a  few  inquiries  floating  around,  but 
in  most  cases  they  seemed  to  represent  nothing 
more  than  the  efforts  of  wholesale  houses  to' 
get  a  line  on  the  market — to  find  out  how 
much  tonnage  is  around,  who  has  it  and  how 
much  they  want  for  it. 

Of  bona  fide  buying  by  consumers  there 
has  been  very  little,  and  this  class  of  buyers 
are  not  even  feeling  out  the  market  to  any 
great  extent.  In  the  absence  of  any  real  de¬ 
mand,  the  supply  of  free  coal  at  tidewater  is 
holding  out  well.  It  would  not  take  long  to 
clean  it  up,  however,  if  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers  should  suddenly  enter  the 
market. 


ibere  were  reported  to  be  less  than  2,000 
cai  s  at  the  four  principal  loading  ports  around 
the  middle  of  the  week,  in  addition  to  what 
is  being  held  in  boats,  and  this  is  in  no  sense 
a  large  supply  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which 
pi  oduction  is  being"  curtailed.  Moreover,  it  is 
reported  that  steel  companies  are  buying  coal 
in  the  Ligonier  district  and  Somerset  County, 
and  offering  better  prices  than  can  be  obtained 
at  tidewater.  This  means  reduced  shipments 
to  the  piers,  so  that  when  the  supply  now 
standing  is  moved  there  will  be  little  coming 
in  to  take  its  place. 

Low-volatile  coals  have  advanced  from  25 
to  50  cents  in  the  region,  and  the  jump  has 
been  even  larger  in  the  high-volatile  grades, 
owing  to  the  strike  having  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  section  of  the  Connellsville  region  and 
other  non-union  fields  producing  gas  coals. 

With  the  mining  situation  changing  so 
rapidly,  quotations  are  also  subject  "to  sud¬ 
den  changes,  but  the  following  figures  give  a 
geneial  idea  of  what  non-union  operators 
whose  mines  are  running  have  been  asking  in 
(he  last  few  days  for  coal  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment:  Pool  1,  $2.75-$3.25;  Pools  9  and  71 
$2.50-$3.00;  Pool  10,  $2.25-$2.50;  Pool  11,’ 
$2-$ 2.25;  Pools  18  and  44,  $1.75-$2;  high- 
volatile  mine-run,  $2.25-$2.75. 

At  tidewater,  shippers  are  quoting  around 
$6  to  $6.25  on  Pool  9;  $5.80  to  $6  00  on 
Pool  10,  and  $5.50  to  $5.75  on  Pool  11  and 
unclassified  grades.  These  figures  represent 
an  advance  of  35  to  50  cents  over  a  week  a0-©. 


In  a  Wyoming  mine  there  is  an  electric  locomotive 
that  is  still  going  strong  after  27  years.  Tt  has  hauled 
3,712,500  tons  of  coal  an  average  of  1.5  miles. 


PHIL/UJELPHIA  SITUATION 


Anthracite  Shipments  Begin  to  Lighten— 
Non-Union  Tonnage  Fails  to  Develop. 

The  only  family  sizes  shipped  into  this  market 
during  the  past  week  has  been  the  storage  coal  by  I 
the  companies,  and  even  this  is  fast  reaching  an  end. 
At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  but  egg 
and  stove  and  the  expectation  is  that  this  will  all  be 
cleared  up  by  the  end  of  the  week,  and  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  is  at  this  time  only  willing  to  accept  orders  for  : 
pea,  of  which  they  continue  to  hold  a  very  heavy 
stock. 

In  the  retail  trade  while  the  general  report  is  that  ; 
things  are  inclined  to  be  quiet,  there  is  nevertheless  a 
steady  delivery  of  coal,  and  this  has  continued  despite  ( 
the  record-making  heat  spell,  when  the  thermometer 
touched  87,  cutting  off  current  consumption  almost 
entirely.  The  consumer  is  growing  more  interested  in 
the  situation,  but  with  no  sign  of  a  rush  apparent. 
Due  to  this  movement  of  coal  from  the  yards,  all 
the  bins  are  showing  signs  of  depletion,  but  more 
particularly  nut  size  and  more  than  one  dealer  will 
be  out  of  this  size  within  the  next  ten  days. 

It  is  quite  likely  when  the  consumer  calls  for  nut 
and  is  told  that  he  cannot  have  it,  as  the  dealer  has 
none  and  has  no  means  of  getting  more,  that  there 
will  be  a  more  general  waking  up  of  the  buyer.  That 
trait  of  human  nature  which,  when  deprived  of  that 
which  it  wants,  inclines  it  to  near-panic  is  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  the  coal  dealers,  and  they  expect  that  the 
yards  will  soon  be  empty  of  all  sizes,  if  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  miners  is  not  soon  reached. 

Most  companies  have  withdrawn  their  sales  forces, 
although  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  engaged 
in  collecting  outstanding  accounts.  Some  fear  has 
been  expressed  that  a  certain  percentage  of  retailers 
will  hold  off  payment  somewhat  in  the  manner  in 
vogue  during  the  strike  of  1902.  However,  the  deal¬ 
ers  financial  condition  is  entirely  different  at  this 
tune,  and  it  :s  a  good  guess  that  most  accounts  will  be 
cleared  up  promptly.  The  coal  man  this  day  is  a 
more  prosperous  individual  than  he  was  20  years 
ago,  following  four  or  five  years  of  profitable  trade. 

Retail  Prices  Stable. 

Of  course  the  retail  prices  are  quite  stable  at  this 
time,  the  winter  schedule  being  in  force,  due  to  the 
lack  of  the  usual  spring  reduction  in  company  coal. 
Pea  continues  to  retain  the  strength  recently  gained 
and  the  lowest  price  is  $10.50,  and  a  few  of  the 
cheap  sellers  are  even  getting  an  added  25  cents,  bring¬ 
ing-  it  close  to  the  regular  figure  of  $11  a  ton. 

In  the  steam  trade  business  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  companies,  who  have  all  the  storage  stocks.  All 
sizes  are  moving  briskly,  with  barley  in  strong  de¬ 
mand  and  very  little  to  be  had.  If  anything  the 
demand  for  buckwheat  has  increased,  but  it  will  take 
unusually  heavy  orders  to  exhaust  the  reserve  stocks. 

The  bituminous  'situation  is  a  very  mixed  one  and 
presents  many  peculiarities.  To  begin  with  much  of 
the  expected  non-union  tonnage  has  failed  to  develop. 
The  week  started  out  very  well  in  this  respect,  but 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  union  organizers  it  has  to  be 
admitted  at  this  time  distinct  gains  have  been  made 
in  inducing  men  to  stop  work.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Pennsylvania  fields  at  Connellsville,  Greens- 
burg  and  South  Fork. 

Some  producing  companies,  at  first  loath  to  admit 
that  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  their  work¬ 
ing  forces,  afterwards  were  compelled  to  actually 
refuse  to  quote  prices.  Probably  much  of  the  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  non-union  ranks  has  really  been  of 
union  miners,  who  without  work  in  their  own  fields, 
have  during  the  past  four  or  five  months  drifted  into 
those  mines  where  work  has  been  more  plentiful  at 
the  lower  scale  of  wages. 

Naturally  present  conditions  should  produce  active 
buying,  but  the  reverse  is  almost  the  truth.  For  the 
most  part  the  consumer  is  still  uninterested  in  further 
supplies  of  fuel,  and  freely  expresses  the  opinion  that 
they  can  get  coal  when  they  want  it.  It  would  really 
seem  at  this  time  that  the  buyer  of  coal  is  going"  to 
consider  the  suspension  of  mining  in  the  nature  of  a 
subterfuge  to  increase  prices,  until  the  time  comes 
when  he  wants  coal  and  will  be  unable  to  get  it. 
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As  the  first  reports  of  low  production  came  out 
prices  began  to  move  upward,  but  only  in  a  sligh 
degree,  and  finding  a  lack  of  response  from  the 
buyer,  they  very  frequently  came  down  the  same  day, 
yet  even  at  this  time  some  operators  are  asking  as  high 
as  $2.50  for  Pool  10  coal  and  $3.00  for  Pools  9  and  71. 
Then  opposed  to  this  feature  are  certain  non-union 
producers  with  coal  for  sale,  who  claim  that  inquiries 
are  light  and  coal  difficult  to  move  at  prices  50  cents 
less  than  those  quoted  above.  * 

Due  to  the  various  factors  entering  into  the  trade  at 
this  time  this  is  a  wide  variation  of  prices,  Pool  11 
being  offered  from  $1.75  to#  $2.25 ;  Pool  10  from  $1.90 
to  $2.60,  and  Pools  9  and  71  from  $2.50  to  $3.25.  The 
greatest  demand  for  coal  seems  to  be  from  those 
concerns  who  are  located  on  the  lines  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  as  it  is  in  the  regions  served  by 
that  company  that  the  production  has  been  cut  down 
the  most,  while  on  the  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  which  receives  a 
large  bulk  of  the  non-union  B.  &  O.  mined  coal,  the 
consumer  is  not  at  all  interested  in  coal,  even  at  the 
lowest  prices  at  which  it  is  offered  to  them. 

The  only  ones  who  view  the  situation  any  way  seri¬ 
ously  are  the  big  utility  plants  and  they  are  generally 
replacing  their  current  consumption  at  once,  maintain¬ 
ing  from  75  to  100  days’  supply.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  production  of  the  present  week  will  be  very  light, 
as  with  the  Easter  holidays  coming  orr<he  operators 
of  non-union  mines  who  have  been  compelled  to  close 
will  not  likely  make  serious  efforts  to  reopen  until 
after  Monday  at  the  earliest.  For  this  reason  many 
producers  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  tonnage  t>y  the 
enci  of  the  next  week  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  any  demand  made  upon  them. 

SITUATION  AROUND  ALTOONA 

Operators  Claim  Number  of  Non-Union 
Strikers  Has  Been  Exaggerated. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  April  13.— That  the  jfeak  of  the  strike 
has  passed,  so  far  as  participation  therein  by  the 
miners  who  were  not  affiliated  with  the  U.  M.  W. 
prior  to  April  1st,  is  concerned,  is  the  view  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Central  Coal  Association. 

It  is  stated  that  not  over  7,000  or  8,000  of  the 
22,000  unorganized  miners  in  the  district  have  ceased 
working,  that  the  operations  about  Windber  are  the 
only  ones  seriously  affected  by  the  strike,  and  that 
mining  is  proceeding  in  practically  all  the  non-union 
operations  in  the  district,  with  indications  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  increase  from  now  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Brophy,  president  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2.  U.  M.  W.,  which  embraces  a  considerable 
portion  of  central  Pennsylvania,  claims  that  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  in  forming  new  locals  among 
the  previously  unorganized  men  and  that  the  number 
of  these  now  idle  is  double  the  figure  given  by  the 
operators. 

Lochrie  Turns  Tables  on  Men. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  determination  of  non-union 
operators  to  close  their  mines  rather  than  to  yield  to 
the  demand  of  strikers  for  recognition  of  the  union 
comes  from  the  Foustwell  field,  near  Holsopple.  The 
operations  there  are  owned  by  the  Lochrie- Price  into 
ests  Notice  of  the  shutdown  was  posted  on  Saturday 
and  the  strikers  ordered  to  remove  their  tools  from 

thT™niPany  officials  also  have  advised  the  strikers 
to  seek  work  elsewhere,  as  the  mines  will  not  resume 
operation  until  non-union  men  ask  for  employinen  g 
It  is  reported  that  many  unnaturalized  foreigne  s 
in  the  Clearfield  district  are  leaving  for  Europe. 

iey  are  chiefly  Italians  and  S.lavs’ ^^o^^OOOO 
jted  small  fortunes,  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $2U,UOU, 
d  who  are  returning  to  their  native  lands  to  five 
There  is  considerable  traveling  about  on  the  part 
miners  who  are  apparently  seeking  other  employ¬ 
ed  Many  foreigners  from  the  anthracite  regions 
ay  be  seen  aboard  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trams 
issing  through  here,  an  rente  to .pom' « 

Tn  o  qf'itement  given  out  toaa>  #  . 

rophy  oi  the  miners  denies  that  the  strdee  rs  a  v.ola; 
rn  of  Rule  25  of  the  last  agreement  and  he  makes 
clear  that  tire  U.  M.  W.  will  stand  firm  for  a 
rnonal  basic  agreement.  He  concludes. 


“The  use  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  as  a 
national  basic  point  represents  the  industry’s.one  great 
advance  over  the  cutthroat  competition  and  chaos  of 
unrelated  local  and  district  agreements.  We  agree 
with  certain  operators  that  the  system  i^ imperfect, 
but  the  way  to  remedy  these  imperfections  is  not  by 
going  backward  to  discarded  methods,  but  forward  to 
a  national  basic  agreement.” 

Mr.  Brophy  has  forwarded  a  protest  to  Governor 
Sproul  agaiqst  what  he  characterizes  as  intimida¬ 
tion  of  the  strikers  by  mine  guards  and  State  Police 
officers. 


FAIRMONT  MINERS  UNEASY 

Sore  at  Union  Leaders  and  Some  Are 
Already  Returning  to  Work. 

Although  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  succeeded 
in  tying  up  production  especially  well  in  Northern 
West  Virginia,  the  miners’  forces  are  bound  to  weaken 
as  time  goes  on.  Already  a  large  number  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  conditions  and  believe  their  leaders  should 
have  negotiated  a  contract  in  northern  West  Virginia 
when  the  operators  sought  to  sign  up. 

Some  of  the  miners  believe  this  should  have  been 
done  even  at  the  expense  of  breaking  with  the  inter¬ 
national  organization.  Miners  in  this  field  were  par¬ 
ticularly  displeased  because  no  authority  was  given 
President  Keeney  at  the  Baltimore  conferences  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  wage  scale.  Miners  openly  express  them¬ 
selves  along  this  vein. 

Day  by  day  a  few  more  mines  are  at  work  in  the 
northern  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  but  while  it  is  a 
slow  process  it  is  a  sure  one.  A  number  of  additional 
mines  will  be  at  work  before  the  present  week  ends. 
On  Tuesday  there  were  65  mines  at  work,  while  on 
Monday  there  were  but  60.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  plants  at  work  are  small  ones.  The  largest  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  eight-car  plant. 

More  Mines  in  Operation. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  there  were  13  mines  at 
work  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  a 
gain  of  several  over  last  week.  Along  the  Charleston 
Division,  B.  &  O.,  there  were  22  mines  at  work  on 
Tuesday,  which  was  about  the  same  number  as  last 
week,  but  the  production  appears  to  show  some  gains. 

Three  mines  began  to  work  on  the  Monongahela 
Railway  in  West  Virginia  on  Tuesday,  which  is  two 
more  than  last  week.  Eight  mines  were  working 
early  this  week  on  the  Connellsville  Division,  B.  & 
O.,  although  the  miners’  officials  claim  that  they  or¬ 
ganized  a  mine  at  Opekiska,  where  a  small  battery 
of  coke  ovens  is  located  on  the  Connellsville  Division. 

Thirteen  mines  worked  on  the  Cumberland  Division, 
B.  &  O.  on  Tuesday,  which  was  about  the  same  show¬ 
ing  as  last  week.  One  mine  worked  on  the  Beling- 
ton  &  Weaver  branch  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railway. 

-  The  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  had  nine  mines  at 
work  on  Tuesday,  a  gain  of  one  as  compared  to  last 
week.  The  M.  &  W.  and  Wyatt-Helen’s  Run  branches 
of  the  Western  Maryland  are  down  flat.  Members  of 
the  Monongahela  Coal  Association  have  had  very 
limited  success  with  their  open-shop  plan  thus  far. 

Prices  Show  Buoyancy. 

With  the  advent  of  business  it  is  believed  that  more 
coal  operators  will  reopen  their  mines.  Prices  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  braced  up  some  in  the  past  week.  Fair¬ 
mont  mine-run  has  been  selling  at  $1.80  to  $2,  with 
slack  running  about  the  same.  Few  prepared  sizes 
are  about.  Lake  shipments  will  be  late  this  year  un¬ 
less  the  strike  is  settled  before  long. 

In  Pittsburgh  there  appears  to  be  danger  of  run¬ 
away  prices,  but  news  that  miners  are  returning  to 
work  in  the  New  River  field  and  in  the  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  coke  belt  may  stay  further  rises  in 
price  levels. 

Operators  are  naturally  tempted  to  take  high 
prices  in  view  of  the  disastrous  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  past  14  months,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  going  to  it.  but  on  the  other  hand 
public  sentiment  will  resent  higher  coal  prices.  There 
is  also  a  danger  of  the  Government  getting  mixed  up 
in  the  affair. 


A  total  of  117  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  in  northern 
West  Virginia  on  Monday,  on  the  various  divisions, 
as  follows:  B.  &  O.- Monongah,  27  cars;  Charles¬ 
ton,  43  cars;  Connellsville,  8  cars;  Cumberland,  24 
cars;  Western  Maryland-Belington  &  Weaver,  1 
car;  Wyatt-Helen’s  Run,  0;  Monongahela,  1  car; 
M.  &  K.,  13  cars;  M.  &  W.,  0. 

On  Tuesday  the  mines  along  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  ordered  45  cars ;  those  on  the  Charleston 
Division,  B.  &  O.,  54  cars,  while  the  plants  on  the 
Monongahela  Railway  requested  10  cars. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  it  appeared  as  if  the 
strike  was  on  the  wane  in  the  Lower  Connellsville 
coke  belt,  or  at  least  it  was  not  making  any  further 
inroads.  Miners  at  work  on  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
way  in  Pennsylvania  on  Tuesday  numbered  six,  or 
one  more  than  Monday.  The  mines  ordered  57  cars. 

Unconsigned  Loads  Being  Moved. 

Although  the  strike  played  hob  with  shipments  off 
the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  last  week, 
there  were  172  carloads  of  coal  sent  to  Curtis  Bay. 
These  shipments  were  made  from  unconsigned  loads 
that  accumulated  before  the  strike.  Last  week 
eastern  coal  shipments  aggregated  455  carloads, 
against  2,486  cars  the  previous  week,  five  days  of 
which  the  miners  worked  before  the  strike  broke 
April  1st.  To  the  west  75  cars  of  coal  were  shipped 
last  week,  against  257  cars  the  previous  week. 

Coke  loading  kept  up  well  last  week,  it  being  pro¬ 
duced  largely  at  the  Fairmont  plant  of  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation,  when  a  total  of  137  carloads  of 
coke  were  loaded.  One  hundred  cars  of  this  coke 
was  sent  to  the  eastern  market. 

Ninety-four  cars  of  railroad  fuel  was  loaded  off 
the  Monongah  Division  last  week.  Of  that  the  B. 
&  O.  individually  secured  23  cars,  while  foreign  car¬ 
riers  got  71  carloads.  Railroads  generally  have  large 
stocks.  Off  the  Charleston  Division  last  week  a  total 
of  27  cars  of  railroad  fuel  were  loaded,  the  B.  &  O. 
securing  all  of  this  coal.  On  the  Charleston  Division, 
193  of  the  220  cars  of  coal  loaded  went  east. 

Last  Week’s  Loadings. 

A  total  of  651  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  in  northern 
West  Virginia  last  week.  The  32,550  tons  of  coal 
was  loaded  on  the  various  railroad  divisions  as  fol¬ 
lows :  B.  &  O.  Monongah,  121  cars;  Charleston,  220 
cars ;  Connellsville,  46  cars ;  Cumberland,  126  cars ; 
Western  Maryland-Bellington  &  Weaver,  16  cars; 
Wyatt-Helen’s  Run,  0;  M.  &  W.,  0;  Monongahela 
19  cars;  M.  &  K.,  103  cars. 

The  Charleston  Division,  B.  &  O.,  appears  to  have 
had  the  greatest  success  at  working  on  the  non-union 
basis.  The  Cumberland  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  was 
next,  with  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  third.  Last 
week  there  ranged  from  55  to  60  mines  at  work, 
although  the  plants  operating  turned  out  only  from 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  normal  production  of  the 
region.  The  largest  plant  at  work  last  week  was  an 
eight-car  operation.  On  the  average  14  mines  worked 
daily  on  the  Monongah  Division,  out  of  259,  some  of 
which  were  down  due  to  the  lack  of  orders,  however. 

Mines  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  Lower  Connellsville  coke  region,  loaded 
630  cars  of  coal,  or  a  daily  average  of  105  cars. 
This  tonnage  showed  up  as  well  as  it  did  because 
during  the  first  three  days  of  last  week  444  cars 
of  the  630  were  produced.  During  the  last  three 
days  the  production  was  badly  shattered,  having  been 
but  59,  59  and  68  cars,  respectively. 


In  a  recent  review  of  the  coal  trade  a  well-known 
investors’  service,  a  calculation  is  made  as  to  the 
permanent  debts  of  soft  coal  producers  and  it  is 
stated  that  carrying  charges  thereon  may  be  estimated 
at  $30,000,000  per  annum,  plus  $5,000,000  as  interest 
on  current  debts,  plus  $35,000,000  taxes.  These  are 
the  fixed  charges  on  the  industry,  it  is  pointed  out, 
expenses  that  must  be  paid  whether  operations  are  on 
an  active  or  an  inactive  basis,  and  it  is  intimated  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  realizing  the  per¬ 
manent  character  of  these  charges. 


Hugh  L.  Bond,  Jr.,  who  was  known  personally  to 
many  coal  men  through  his  position  as  general  cousel 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  died  in  Baltimore 
early  this  week. 
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CIIS  NNATI  PRICES  STIFFEN 

Improvement  Is  Mostly  Confined  to  Steam 
Grades  of  Bituminous,  However. 

The  first  week  ofJactual  strike  proved  a  wretched¬ 
ly  slow  one  as  far  as  demand  was  concerned  in  the 
Cincinnati  spot  coal  market.  In  most  of  the  non-union 
districts  related  to  this  market  a  low  total  of  orders 
compelled  a  temporary  curtailment  of  production  and 
operators  generally  were  comparatively  indifferent 
to.  the  active  efforts  of  union  agents  to  get  their 
miners  to  lay  off  as,  for  the  most  part,  they  had  no 
trouble  getting  all  the  workers  they  really  needed. 

At  that,  the  defection  of  miners  at  no  point  as¬ 
sumed  serious  aspects  and  operators  were  confident  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  would  be  on  hand  when 
conditions  of  demand  called  for  their  services. 

With  the  advent  of  the  present  week,  the  tone  of  the 
market  was  significantly  better,  particularly  in  steam 
sizes,  which  stiffened  in  price,  and  operators  took  on 
hope,  that  the  immediate  future  would  show  continu¬ 
ous  if  gradual  improvement.  Many  inquiries,  some 
of  them  from  unexpected  sources,  seemed  to  give 
added  justification  to  this  conclusion. 

New  River  Miners  Returning. 

While  for  the  present  not  important,  the  labor 
situation  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  interest  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  circles.  An  investigation  shows  that  none 
of  the  non-union  districts  of  West  Virginia  or  Ken¬ 
tucky  have  been  seriously  affected  by  union  activities. 
The  New  River  workers  along  the  C.  &  O.  main¬ 
line,  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  impressed  for 
a  week  or  so,  are  drifting  back  to  the  mines  a  little 
faster  than  they  are  needed. 

Winding  Gulf  miners  are  also  recovering.  The  Po¬ 
cahontas  district,  and  the  Logan  and  Thacker  fields 
are  not  touched  to  any  noticeable  extent.  The  Kana¬ 
wha,  Fairmont  and  Tug  River  districts  are  well  down, 
and  the  Big  Sandy  territory  workers  showed  a  some¬ 
what  surprising  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the 
strikers. 

In  Kentucky,  the  Hazard  operators  are  only  run¬ 
ning  about  50  per  cent,  but  the  trouble  is  not  the 
absence  of  workers  but  of  orders.  Bell  County  is 
about  80  per  cent  down.  The  Jellico  district  is  going 
under  a  provision  to  work  pending  negotiations.  Har¬ 
lan  is  operating  fully  50  per  cent  and  will  get  the 
other  50  to  work  when  the  orders  warrant.  In  all 
of  these  districts,  including  Hazard,  the  union  is  doing 
its  level  best  to  stir  up  a  muss,  but  it  is  less  effective 
than  usual. 

Operators  say  that  a  big  majority  of  the  larger  con¬ 
sumers  are  well  stocked  and  that  many  of  these  again 
are  counting  on  lower  prices,  with  a  reduction  of 
freight  rates,  which  expectation  they  regard  as  a 
chief  deterrent  to  greater  present  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  immediate  and  real  counteracting  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  growing  resumption  of  industry, 
from  which  comes  an  encouraging  promise  of  larger 
-steam  fuel  consumption. 

Little  Call  for  Domestic  Coal. 

I  idewater  shipments  of  coal  were  lower  in  total 
last  week,  and  with  the  warmer  weather  the  call 
for  domestic  coals  has  fallen  to  a  low  minimum, 
with  prices  off.  The  early  purchase  of  lake  coal 
is  in  small  tonnage,  and  operators  here  are  not  looking 
for  any  considerable  business  in  that  direction  for 
several  months  to  come,  in  view  of  the  Northwest’s 
surviving  stock  of  between  five  and  six  million  tons. 

Except  in  domestic  sizes,  prices  early  this  week 
were  somewhat  more  encouraging.  Smokeless  lump 
and  egg  were  quoted  at  $2.50  and  $2.75,  mine-run 
at  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  nut  and  slack  at  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

In  high  volatile  coals,  lump  and  egg  were  of¬ 
fered  at  $2  and  $2.25.  with  some  cargoes  as  low  as 
$1.90.  As  the  week  advanced,  however,  a  large  and 
growing  movement  of  steam  coal  was  reported.  By 
Thursday  the  price  of  bituminous-mine-run  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $1.80-$2.00,  with  one  large  sale  as  high  as 
$2.25.  Slack  was  going  at  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Some  new  steam  contracts  are  being  made,  based 
on  1917  scale  of  wages  for  miners,  with  a  contingent 
clause  based  on  any  possible  increase  of  pay.  These 
are  made  with  onerators  of  unorganized  mines  only, 
others  being  at  this  time  in  no  condition  to  contract, 


though  they  have  plans  looking:  to  ultimate  operation 
on  the  lower  wage  scale  made  imperative  by  their 
competition.  It  is  sajd  that  industries  seeking  con¬ 
tracts  are  asking  for  a  contingent  clause  also  giving 
them  the  advantage  of  an  early  probable  freight  cut. 

Cincinnati  retailers  concede  that  their  season  is 
over,  and  while  they  are  having  a  little  scattering 
business  in  domestic  fuels,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  smoke¬ 
less  lump,  which  a  good  many  people  believe  will  be 
higher  soon  even  if  the  freight  rate  goes  down,  they 
are  not  counting  on  large  advance  sales  for  the  next 
winter  season  for  several  months  to  come.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  no  further  wavering  on  prices. 

Altogether,  the  demonstrations  of  the  present  week 
present  distinct  phases  of  encouragement  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  so  far  as  the  Cincinnati  market  is  concerned. 

IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Non-Union  Miners  Heeding  Strike  Calls — 
Sixty-Thousand  Men  Out. 

The  strike  in  the  Johnstown  district  is  assuming 
greater  proportions  with  each  passing  day,  the  non¬ 
union  miners  heeding  the  calls  of  the  union  organizers 
and  deserting  the  mines.  During  the  past  week  many 
more  mines  in  the  district  have  been  tied  up  and  in 
the  .  Windber,.  Cairnbrook,  St.  Michael,  Revloc  and 
Twin  Rock  Fields  the  work  of  the  union  is  being  felt 
considerably.  In  Windber,  where  the  large  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Berwind-W  hite  C.  1VI.  Co.  are  located, 
the.  operations  are  barely  moving,  little  coal  being 
produced.  A  small  force  of  miners  employed  in 
loading  is  about  all  the  sign  of  activity  around  these 
mines. 

The  Lochrie  interests  at  the  same  place  have  been 
working  at  a  decidedly  reduced  capacity  since  the 
first  of  the  week.  Mass  meetings  of  the  miners  held 
at  South  Fork,  Revloc,  Cairnbrook  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  have  had  much  effect  and  hundreds  of  miners 
have  joined  the  ranks.  At  Twin  Rocks  the  miners 
laid  down  their  tools  the  first  of  the  week,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  strikers. 


this  week,  and  several',  thousand  members  enrolled 
according  to  the  report^  from  that  field.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  James  Marks,  of  j  District '  No.  2,  has  opened 
headquarters  in  Windber  and  will  direct  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  end  of  the  field.  President  Brophy  has 
opened  headquarters  in’-Cresson. 

The  union  organizers  ^carried  th^ir  activities  into 
the  Seward  field  and  reports  from  there  are  to  the 
effect  that  three  of  the  large  operations  are  tied  up. 
These  were  non-union  mines  and  the  majority  of  the 
men  have  joined  the  union,  it  is  claimed.  At  Charles, 
in  Indiana  county,  there  is  little  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  the  operations  having  been  tied  up. 
At  Bolivar  little  change  has  been  noticed. 

The  movement  of  coal  has'  died  down  to  almost 
nothing,  and  few  sales  ate  reported.  The  buying 
public  still  has  considerable  stock  on  hand,  it  would 
seem,  and  will  not  be  concerned  for  some  time. 
Operators  seem  to  believe  that  there  will  be  little 
or  no  business  until  the  last  of  the  month,  when 
the  stocks  will  be  somewhat  depleted. 

Prices  remain  at  about  the  same  level  as  last  week, 
but  operators  believe  that  if  the  strike  continues  for 
a  short  time  longer,  and  there  is  every  possibility  that 
it  will,  a  jump  in  price  will  result.  Figures  quoted 
are  as  follows:  Pool  1,  $2.45  to  $2.70;  Pool  71 
$2.30  to  $2.45;  Pool  9,  $2.30  to  $2.40;  Pool  10,  $2  to 
$2.20;  Pool  11.  $1.60  to  $1.90. 


BUFFAEO  USERS  INDIFFERENT 


Fill  Mine  with  Water. 

Saturday  of  last  week  the  Lochrie-Price  mine  at 
Foustwell  was  closed  and  D.  T.  Price,  one  of  the 
owners  following  a  conference  with  the  miners  gave 
out  the  following  statement :  “I  met  your  committee 
Friday  morning,  they  asked  for  recognition  of  the 
union.  I  positively  refused  to  grant  this  and  have 
told  the  mine  foreman  to  board  up  the  mine  and  close 
it  down.  I  have  told  him  to  take  out  the  machines 
and  pumps  at  once.  All  men  are  notified  that  they 
should  get  their  tools  out  before  they  are  covered 
with  .water.  All  employes  are  advised  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  work,  as  the  mine  will  not  be  pumped 
out  until  non-union  men  ask  for  employment.” 

A  number  of  other  operations  at  Foustwell  are 
also  closed  owing  to  the  miners  joining  the  union. 
“It  seems  like  Sunday  around  our  mines”  it  was 
stated  by  one  operator,  where  practically  no  work  is 
being  done. 

Large  forces  of  deputies  have  been  sworn  in  in 
Cambria  and  Somerset  counties  to  take  care  of  any 
trouble  that  may  arise,  but  so  far  no  disorder  has 
occurred.  Union  leaders  have  warned  the  men  to 
observe  the  laws,  and  refrain  from  any  disorder,  and 
their  orders  are  being  carried  out  in  all  sections. 
Many  of  the  deputies  have  been  sent  to  the  Scalp 
Level  District,  which  is  close  to  the  "Windber  region. 

President  John  H.  Brophy  on  Monday  of  this  week 
in  a  letter  directed  to  Governor  Sproul  appeals  to 
the  State  executive  regarding  alleged  improper  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  State  Police  throughout  the  district. 
Mr.  Brophy  charges  that  the  State  Police  are  abus¬ 
ing  their  authority  among  the  coal  strikers  and  asks 
that  an  investigation  be  made.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Brophy  relates  an  alleged  attack  made  upon  a  miner 
carrying  a  United  States  flag  during  a  parade. 

President  Brophy  in  a  statement  issued  Monday 
stated  that  there  are  60.000  miners  out  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  in  District  No.  2.  and  of  this  number 
16.000  were  non-union  miners  prior  to  the  strike  call. 
He  predicted  that  it  will  be  only  a  few  days  until  the 
Somerset  fields  will  be  tied  up,  along  with  other 
fields  in  the  district. 

A  new  local  was  formed  at  Windber  Tuesday  of 


Bituminous  Prices  Stiffen  but  Consumers  Are 
Unwilling  to  Pay  Advance. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike,  coal  is  getting  harder  to 
buy,  and  at  the  same  time  most  offices  report  it  hard 
to  sell.  The  restriction  of  mining  in  non-union  dis¬ 
tricts  has  been  greater  in  the  past  week  than  many 
coal  men  expected,  so  that  this  h,as  been  reflected  in 
a  stiffer  market.  Anthracite  has  also  been  in  a  little 
better  demand  the  past  few  days,  owing  to  a  return 
of  colder  weather. 

Non-union  bituminous  mines  have  not  been  doing- 
much  in  most  districts  of  late  and  the  men  have 
been  either  unwilling  to  work  or  doing  so  listlessly. 
At  last  accounts  some  districts  which  were  depended 
upon  to  furnish  all  the  coal  wanted  were  getting 
out  only  a  small  part  of  the  production  that  was 
counted  on,  and  the  outlook  was  for  a  still  further 
curtailment.  But  the  effect  has  not  been  to  stimulate 
the  demand  in  this  territory  to  any  large  extent,  and 
most  consumers  are  indifferent  over  the  possibility 
that  the  strike  may  be  a  serious  tie-up  for  several 
months. 

Some  soft  coal  has  been  running  here  during  the 
past  week  at  prices  showing  very  little  increase  over 
those  in  effect  several  weeks  ago,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  few  consumers  have  been  interested. 
Shippers  who  can  get  coal  are  expecting,  however, 
that  the  present  indifference  will  not  be  in  evidence 
for  manv  weeks,  and  they  believe  that  from  now  on 
the  demand  will  be  on  a  different  basis.  Many  con¬ 
sumers  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  get  coal  promptly  any  time  they  need 
it,  and  they  are  skeptical  of  the  reports  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  dropped  down  to  very  small  proportions. 

Steel  Manufacturers  in  Market. 

Large  steel  plants  and  also  the  railroads  are 
among  the  chief  consumers  in  the  market  at  present, 
and  some  of  the  former  are  reported  to  be  carrying 
only  a  few  weeks’  supply  at  most,  although  they  had 
ample  time  to  get  prepared  for  a  shutting  off  of 
supplies.  The  railroads  are  not  finding  the  expected 
amount  of  non-union  coal  to  confiscate. 

Prices  of  soft  coal  are  a  matter  of  much  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Operators  are  holding  out  for  quite  an  ad¬ 
vance  and  as  much  as  $3.50  to  $3.75  has  been  asked 
this  week  for  high-grade  gas  coal.  This  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  consumers  are  willing  to  pay. 
Steam  coal  is  also  strong. 

Colder  weather  for  the  past  few  days  has  brought 
some  of  the  dealers  in  the  market  for  anthracite 
again,  but  many  have  enough  stock  to  carry  them 
through  the  remainder  of  the  coal-burning  season. 
Egg  coal  has  been  available,  but  practically  no  stove 
or  chestnut,  which  is  what  most  of  the  dealers  are 
asking  for. 


QUIET  AT  CHICAGO 


Consumers  Not  Frightened  Into  Ordering — 
Steam  Coals  Getting  Scarce. 

The  reaction  of  heavy  .'stocking  of  coal  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  strike  is  now  being  felt  on  the 
Chicago  market,  where  the  demand  for  practically 
all  grades  of  coal  has  “reached  an  extremely  low  . 
point.  While  this  condition  was  anticipated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Chicago  wholesalers,  the  reaction 
has  been  greater  than,  they  had  looked  forward  to. 

» There  were  those  in  the  trade  who  believed  that 
immediately  following  the  announcement  that  the  big 
strike  had  actually  been  called  that  some  buying 
would  be  noticed,  but  this  condition  has  not  ma¬ 
terialized  and  probably  *will  not  develop  unless  the 
union  workers  succeed  in  pulling  the  non-union 
miners  off  the  job,  or  in  the  event  of  a  very  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  between  the  miners  and  the  opera- 

tors.  ,  ,  .. 

To  date  all  attempts  for  a  parley  on  the  strike 

problem  have  failed  and  there  is  little  hope  at  present 
for  'an  early  settlement  of  the  differences.  In  the 
meantime  the  union  operators  in  this  section  of  the 
country  have  practically  ceased  trying  to  sell  their 
coal.  Salesmen  have  been  called  in  from  the  road, 
and  are  working  in  the  office  mostly  on  records  and 
plans.  Heads  of  the  wholesale  companies  are  urging 
their  employes  to  take  their  vacations  now  or  as 
early  as  possible,  and  the  officers  of  the  companies 
are  embracing  the  opportunity  to  take  much  needed 
vacations. 

The  non-union  operators  are  booking  a  few  orders 
here  and  there,  but  the  volume  of  their  business  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  extra  selling  efforts  at 

the  present  time.  - 

Reports  from  the  mining  sections  show  that  the 
union  mines  have  only  a  limited  number  of  loaded 
cars  on  track,  a  supply  that  ordinarily  would  not 
last  over  two  weeks. 

Prices  Holding  Firm. 

Prices  are  holding  firm  in  the  Chicago  market, 
with  screenings  somewhat  stronger.  There  is  at  the 
present  time  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  union 
operators  to  raise  the  price  of  domestic  coals,  and 
such  screenings  as  are  on  hand  will  be  disposed  of 
easily  at  prices  not  greatly  in  excess  of  this  week’s 
quotations.  While  the  operators  believe  the  demand 
for  coal  will  become  more  urgent  as  the  strike 
progresses,  they  are  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
“runaway’  market”  after  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  the  reduction  of  stocks  becomes  evident. 

Retail  dealers  have  been  favored  during  the  past 
week  with  cold,  rainy  weather,  which  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  householders  to  maintain  good  fires  in 
their  furnaces.  There  was  some  call  from  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  retailers  in  turn  for  additional  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days. 

Kentucky  coals  are  moving  into  the  Chiqago  terri¬ 
tory,  but  the  demand  does  not  more  than  equalize 
the  supply.  One  shipment  of  Kentucky  screenings 
received  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week  remained 
unsold  for  four  days  and  then  was  disposed  of  at 

little  better  than  cost.  . 

Steam  coal  is  the  first  to  show  indications  of 
scarcity.  While  the  demand  for  steam  coal,  com¬ 
pared  with  normal  times,  is  little  better  than  noth¬ 
ing,  the  available  supplies  are  very  limited  and  a 
“pinch”  in  the  market  is  anticipated  in  the  ■  near 
future. 

So  far,  there  is  more  than  enough  Pocahontas  mine 
run  to  go  around  and  the  price  secured  is  in  the 

nei  ghborhood  of  $1.75.  _ 

The  call  for  smokeless  coal  is  very  spotty,  with 
an  average  of  one  good  day  out  of  every  five  selling 
days  for  this  grade  of  coal.  Saturday  of  last  week 
the  wholesalers  received  many  inquiries  for  smoke¬ 
less  but  the  situation  was  reversed  and  no  buying 
orders  were  placed  during  the  early  days  of  the 
present  week. 


W.  H.  Cunningham,  secretary  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Association,  also  the  managing  officer  of 
the  Kentucky  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is  now 
absent  on  a  European  trip. 
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Chicago  Notes 


R.  L.  Brown  of  the  Brown  Coal  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  on  business. 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  president  of  the  Union  Col- 
lery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  in  Chicago  for  several 
days  last  week. 

Kuper  Hood,  sales  manager  of  the  Houston  Coal 
Co.,  visited  the  Chicago  branch  office  of  his  com¬ 
pany  last  week. 

Gardiner  Reeves,  president  of  the  Reeves  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  in  Chicago 
recently  on  his  way  east. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Southern  C., 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  spent  some  time  in  the 
Chicago  market  last  week.  • 

The  output  of  the  West  End  Coal  Co.  of  Spring- 
field,  ill.,  has  again  been  contracted  for  by  the  Re¬ 
public  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Walter  Brinker,  head  of  the  coal  firm  of  A.  H. 
Evans  &  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  last 
week  on  his  return  trip  from  Florida. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  has  purchased 
a  mine  at  Cambria,  Ill.,  in  Williamson  county,  from 
the  Carterville  &  Big  Muddy  Coal  Co. 

J.  F.  Siry  and  R.  C.  Holbrook,  salesmen  on  the 
staff  of  the  Geo.  E.  Pope  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  are 
taking  a  trip  to  the  Elkhorn  district,  via  Cincinnati. 

Embracing  the  dull  weeks  of  the  strike  period,  O. 
B.  Weiner,  salesman  for  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  is 
planning  a  trip  through  the  South  and  possibly 
Cuba. 

H.  C.  Perry,  manager  of  the  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  office 
of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois  Coal  Corporation,  was  in 
Chicago  last  week  for  consultation  with  the  main 

office. 

F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  in  New  York  last  week  for  a  business 
meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber  Dealers’ 
Association  at  the  Congress  Hotel  last  week  brought 
a  number  of  coal  dealers,  who  also  handle  lumber,  to 
Chicago. 

Rice  Miller,  president  of  the  Hillsboro  Coal  Co., 
and  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  in  Chicago  on  association  matters  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

A  former  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  John  E.  Lloyd,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  !ast  week  attending  the  conventions  of  lumber 
dealers’  associations. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Sandford  Coal  Co.  of 
Marion.  Ill.,  was  increased  last  week  from  $600,000 
to  $1,200,000.  Mr.  Sandford,  head  of  the  firm,  is  a 
Pennsylvania  coal  man. 


George  R.  Wolf  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Abbott-Irwin  Coal  Co.  on  April  1st  and  has  accepted 
a  position  as  manager  of  the  wholesale  department 
of  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Coal  Corporation,  was  in 
Chicago.  i 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  sales  force 
of  the  Mason  Coal  Co.  was  held  in  the  Chicago 
offices  last  week.  The  salesmen  were  guests  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Union  League  Club  given  by  Albert 
J.  Nason,  president  of  the  company. 

Theodore  C.  Keller,  head  of  a  coal  firm  bearing 
his  name  and  also  head  of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois 
Coal  Corporation,  has  purchased  a  60x165  lot  on 
Wellington  street  and  Sheridan  road,  where  he  in¬ 
tends  to  immediately  build  a  modern  high-grade 
residence  for  his  personal  use. 

The  radio  “bug”  has  extended  to  the  coal  trade. 
The  Radio  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  was  incorporated 
last  week  for  $20,000.  The  firm  will  do  a  general 
dealer  business  in  coal  and  coke  and  will  make  their 
headquarters  at  1200  Sherwin  avenue.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  company  are  John  Grassell,  E.  E. 
Wilson  and  J.  Jobson. 

The  resignation  of  William  Fitzgerald  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Fisher 
Building,  was  announced  last  week.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  returned  to  his  former  connection  with  the  C.  & 
O.  Railroad.  The  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office 
of  this  concern,  R.  H.  Boykin,  has  also  resigned,  no 
successor  having  been  choosen  to  date. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  by  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  L.  W. 
Ferguson,  president;  J.  B.  McCahey,  vice-president, 
and  C.  P.  Thompson,  secretary-treasurer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  directors  were  also  elected  at  this  meeting: 
Loop  District,  M.  E.  Keig;  North  Side,  J.  A.  Peter¬ 
son;  West  Side,  Paul  Dryzmalske ;  North  Suburban, 
J.  D.  Mercer ;  Northwest  Suburban,  C.  C.  Collins ; 
Southwest  Suburban,  J.  J.  Novak;  South  Side,  C. 
E.  Reading;  South  Chicago,  S.  W.  Streeter. 


Sanborn  on  Credits. 

General  J.  B.  Sanborn,  publisher  of  the  Coal 
Dealers’  Blue  Book,  addressed  the  open  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Association  at 
the  City  Club  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  General  Sanborn’s  talk  was  “Credits  and 
Credit  Information  and  the  Part  the  Merchant  Plays 
in  Getting  the  Best  Results.”  The  credit  committee 
of  the  association  worked  with  General  Sanborn  to 
evolve  the  oresent  method  of  reporting  slow-paying 
customers,  a  service  which  has  come  to  be  highly 
regarded  by  the  members.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
luncheon  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  and  a  very  favorable  attendance 
was  on  hand  to  hear  the  talk. 


Politics  in  Business. 


B.  T.  Mullaney,  manager  of  the  industry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Peoples’  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chicago  Gyro  Club  at  noonday  luncheon 
on  Thursday  of  last  week. 

Reports  received  in  Chicago  from  the  Springfield, 
111.,  coal  field  sections  state  that  many  miners  facing 
financial  difficulties  have  left  that  district  for  non¬ 
union  fields  to  obtain  work. 

J.  W.  Wine,  coal  dealer  from  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  will 
soon  announce  the  purchase  of  a  retail  coal  yard  in 
northern  Illinois  or  southern  Wisconsin,  if  negotia¬ 
tions  now  under  way  go  through. 

Fred  W.  Upham,  president  of  the  Consumers’  Co., 
returned  to  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  two  months’  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Upham. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  members  secured :  Paul  Gust  Coal  Co., 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  Mills  &  Fritz,  Lake  Mills. 

The  Clark  Coal  Co.  is  constructing  a  modern 
office  building  of  its  own  at  1314  Wolfram  avenue, 
where  the  offices  of  the  company  will  be  moved  on 
May  1st.  Their  present  address  is  35  S.  Dearborn 
street. 


An  illuminating  incident  on  the  way  the  coal  mines 
would  be  run  under  Mr.  Lewis’  nationalization  scheme 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  few  days 
ago,  when  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  Department 
of  Justice  from  prosecuting  labor  leaders  or  strikers 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  would  be  forbidden  to  use  any  of  its 
appropriation  in  prosecuting  “any  organization  or 
individual  for  entering  into  any  combination  or  agree¬ 
ment  having  in  view  the  increasing  of  wages,  shorten¬ 
ing  of  hours  or  bettering  the  conditions  of  labor,  or 
for  any  act  done  in  furtherance  thereof  not  in  itself 
unlawful.” 

After  the  amendment  had  been  rejected,  Chairman 
Nolan  of  the  Labor  Committee  reminded  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  Congressional  elections  would  be  held 
this  Fall  and  asserted  that  unless  their  attitude,  as 
reflected  in  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  was 
changed,  they  could  not  expect  to  receive  the  labor 
vote. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  U.  M.  W.  want 
the  mines  nationalized,  knowing  as  they  do  that  any 
demand  for  higher  wages  would  be  decided  not  on 
its  merits,  but  on  the  effect  the  decision  would  have 
on  the  “labor  vote.” 
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BOSTON  PRICES  FIRMER 


Strength  Traced  to  Reduced  Receipts  and 

Slightly  Better  Inquiry. 

Up  to  the  early  part  of  this  week,  interest  in  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  by  buyers  was  mostly  of  a  theoretical 
nature,  since  they  have  felt  that  they  were  carrying 
as  much  coal  in  storage  as  was  necessary  to  see 
them  well  through  the  period  of  a  strike.  Coal  was 
arriving  in  plentiful  supply,  and  as  very  considerable 
percentages  of  it  was  for  open  purchase  or  spot 
market,  prices  slumped  and  it  was  distinctly  a  buyers 
market.  Certain  distress  coal  sold  at  the  lowest 
point  in  over  a  year  and  the  best  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  product  was  readily  available  at  around 
$6.10  gross  ton  cars  Boston.  No  one  would  have 
known  that  there  was  a  strike  by  the  way  coal  went 
begging  and  the  ruinous  prices. 

However,  a  different  complexion  has  been  put  on 
the  whole  market  the  past  two  or  three  days  and 
prices  have  jumped  15  to  20  cents.  The  various  re¬ 
ports  that  have  been  arriving  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  fields  all  tend  to  confirm  the  fear  that  non¬ 
union  miners  would  be  gradually  forced  into  the 
strike.  Thousands  of  men  who  originally  disre¬ 
garded  the  appeal  of  President  Lewis  to  join  the 
striking  union  workers  have  been  induced  to  leave 
the  mines  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  districts,  and  production  of  soft  coal 
in  the  second  week  of  the  coal  year  has  fallen  to 
really  dangerous  levels'. 

New  Englanders  have  believed  up  to  the  present 
time  that  with  non-union  fields  producing  between 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000  tons  a  week,  together  with 
the  big  stocks  on  hand,  there  would  be  enough  to 
weather  a  strike  of  say  45  days  at  least.  Now 
sentiment  is  veering  to  the  belief  that  the  strike  will 
last  longer  than  was  originally  thought  possible. 
Some  coal  men  here  have  said  that  they  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  to  see  it  drag  out  until  September, 
despite  the  fact  that  operators  believe  the  miners  are 
too  poor  to  be  out  of  work  that  long. 

Little  Free  Coal  Arriving. 

With  this  alarm  among  consumers  suddenly  spring¬ 
ing  to  life,  the  demand  for  coal  took  on  renewed 
interest  toward  the  middle  of  this  week  and  quota¬ 
tions  now  are  back  to  the  $6.25  level  and  tending 
even  higher.  Very  little  coal  is  now  coming  to 
Boston  that  has  not  been  spoken  for,  so  that  prices 
will  probably  be  firm  henceforth  at  higher  levels. 

Some  shippers  are  demanding  $6.40,  and  others  are 
out  _  of  the  market  altogether  and  will  not  come  in 
again  until  the  situation  is  clarified  and  they  can 
guarantee  delivery.  Despite  the  better  prices,  most 
of  the  coal  men  speak  of  business  as  being  very 
slack. 

Down  at  Norfolk  prices  at  the  present  writing  are 
firm  at  $4.75,  as  far  as  New  England  needs  are 
concerned.  The  smaller  receipts  from  the  non-union 
coal  fields  had  its  effect  almost  immediately  and  a 
decided  jump  took  place.  Freight  rates  may  help  to 
offset  the  increase  to  some  extent,  as  the  dearth  of 
business  has  caused  easing  to  around  the  90-cent 
mark  for  fair-sized  boats. 

Pennsylvania  Grades  Also  Stronger. 

There  has  been  strengthening  also  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bituminous  market  and  the  demand  has  been 
a  little  more  insistent,  though  by  no  means  large 
enough  to  suggest  the  approach  of  an  old-time  mar¬ 
ket.  Little  Pool  1  coal  is  available,  and  Pool  9  has 
been  the  outstanding  favorite,  with  prices  around 
$2.50  and  $2.60  net  ton  mines.  Choicest  Pennsylvania 
Pool  1  commands  $3.25  where  it  can  be  had  regular 
customers  being  the  sole  outlet  for  this’  quality. 
Altogether,  it  looks  as  if  even  lighter  business  will 
be  case  for  the  coming  week. 

Independents  characterize  the  market  in  anthracite 
as  “terrible”:  Demand  is  nil  and  it  takes  a  vast 
amount  of  sales  effort  to  dispose  of  as  much  as 
two  cars  at  a  time.  Dealers  simply  are.  not  in  the 
market,  at  least  not  unless  they  can  get  the  coal 
at  a  sacrifice,  and  there  are  instances  where  they 
get  it  at  pretty  close  to  their  own  price. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  much  anthracite 
to  be  had,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Stove  coal  is 
out  of  the  market  entirely.  Only  a  little  nut  and 
egg  is  to  be  had  and  that  is  held  by  one  of  the  big 
companies  that  ships  principally  on  _the  Boston  & 
Albany  and  some  on  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

Actually  the  only  coal  for  sale  is  what  is  in  stock 
and  accumulated  on  side-tracks  by  the  big  companies. 
There  are  no  prices  above  the  company  circular, 
though  last  week  $8.25  for  egg  and  $8.50  for  stove 
and  nut  was  offered. 


HAMPTON  ROADS 


C.  &  O.  Tonnage  Off  One-Third,  Other  Roads 
Little  Affected. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  coal  strike  has  not 
served  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  in  the  tidewater 
market  that  was  discernible  when  the  union  miners 
left  work  on  April  1st.  Such  developments  as  have 
taken  place  have  not  been  decisive  and  have  been 
more  or  less  conflicting.  As  the  strike  continues, 
its  influence  on  the  market  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  marked,  but  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  the  difficulty  would 
result  in  any  immediate  changes  in  the  trade 
situation. 

Movement  at  the  piers  during  the  past  week 
registered  approximately  the  same  mark  as  was 
set  during  the  final  fortnight  of  March.  Dump¬ 
ings  averaged  around  58,000  tons  a  day,  which  is 
a  better  figure  than  the  March  average,  but  it  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  month.  The  tendency  toward  the  end  of 
the  week  was  rather  toward  a  slackening  in  off¬ 
shore  movement  than  in  the  direction  of  accelera¬ 
tion. 

Vessel  requirements  were  not  quite  so  large  nor 
so  regular,  and  actual  movement  was  not  quite 
as  heavy.  During  the  week  ending  April  9th, 
349,541  tons  passed  over  all  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads,  while  for  the  previous  week  it  was 
354,588  tons.  For  the  year  to  date  3,752,853  tons 
has  been  handled,  against  3,680,740  tons  dumped 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Shippers  have  been  in  a  watchful  attitude.  After 
production  in  the  union  fields  has  been  shut  off 
for  some  time  and  reserve  stocks  have  been 
wholly  or  in  part  used  up,  the  expectations  are 
that  demands  on  the  non-union  mines  will  become 
more  insistent,  but  the  process  will  be  a  gradual 
one  unless  consumers  become  panicky,  which  is 
not  considered  likely  at  the  present  time. 

Demand  Shows  No  Increase. 

Demand  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  from 
any  section  of  the  trade.  New  England  is  still 
taking  coal,  but  the  general  impression  is  that 
the  Northeastern  states  are  stocked  up  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  has  been  borne  out  by  recent 
reports.  The  bunker  trade  has  been  no  more 
active,  and  except  for  a  few  shipments  to  Italy 
the  export  field  has  been  as  bare  as  ever. 

I  rices  have  stiffened  only  slightly,  being  around 
$4.75  for  Pool  1  at  this  writing. 

Shipments  to  tide  have  not  materially  changed 
from  the  mines  which  are  still  at  work.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  production  has  been  very  nearly 
at  capacity  at  the  non-union  mines,  little  decrease 
in  output  has  occurred.  Loadings  at  the  mines 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  appear  to  have  been 
heavier  during  last  week,  and  shipments  on  this 
line  have  been  on  a  level  with  recent  periods. 
There  has  been  no  cessation  of  work  in  any 
of  the  mining  fields  served  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and  production  is  being  maintained  in 
the  Pocahontas  region,  the  Logan  and  the  Kenova 
and  Thacker  fields. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  Virginian  has 
suffered  a  loss  of  shipments  amounting  to  about 
10  per  cent  through  shutdowns  at  part  of  the 
mines  in  the  New  River  district.  The  other  mines 
along  the  Virginian  have  not  been  affected  so  far 
Mines  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  been 
most  affected  by  the  strike,  a  development  which 


had  been  expected  because  of  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  union  labor  employed  on  the  C.  &  O. 

The  regions  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  chiefly 
affected  by  the  strike  are  the  Kanawha  and  New 
River  fields.  In  the  former  district  production 
has  entirely  stopped.  About  one-third  of  the 
150  mines  in  the  New  River  district  are  working 
with  reduced  forces.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
are  closed  down.  This  district,  however,  has  been 
turning  out  only  limited  tonnages  for  some  time, 
and  the  partial  shutdown  there  does  not  affect 
shipments  to  tide  to  a  great  extent. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  production  in  the  Kana- 
wah  region  has  not  been  large  at  any  time  re¬ 
cently,  the  complete  shutdown  there  is  not  as 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  production  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  mines  in  that  region  had 
been  working  at  capacity.  With  the  Logan  mines 
still  working,  shipments  over  the  C.  &  O.  have 
been  reduced  only  about  one-third  by  the  strike. 


SITUATION  AT  PITTSBURGH 


Interest  Centers  on  Union’s  Fight  to  Tie 
Up  Connellsville  Region. 

Contemplated  resumption  of  a  number  of  non¬ 
union  mines  which  have  long  been  idle  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  a  few  of  operating  non-union  mines  were  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  coal  strike  situation  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  this  week.  With  the  union 
mines  tied  up  by  reason  of  the  walkout,  operators 
are  marking  time  to  a  great  extent,  but  their  ex¬ 
pressions  are  optimistic,  hopeful  of  a  speedy  end  to 
present  conditions  before  long. 

“This,  strike  is  giving  the  ‘snow-birds’  a  new  lease 
on  life,  said  one  operator  whose  word  means  much. 

This  statement  resulted  in  a  query  as  to  “snowbirds” 
and  this  explanation : 

Crowded  out  of  the  market  with  the  price  drop 
after  the  armistice,  these  smaller  mines,  known  as 
“snowbirds,”  have  been  kept  closed  at  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pense,  as  they  are  self-draining.  Although  the  out¬ 
put  of  any  one  of  them  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five 
cars  a  day,  the  aggregate  tonnage  capacity  on  many 
branches  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Western  Maryland  railroads  runs  into  solid  daily 
trains. 

In  a  determined  effort,  apparently,  to  drive  the 
strike  movement  not  only  against  the  non-union 
mines  but  also  against  coke  production,  organizers 
are  being  sent  into  the  Connellsville  coke  region  to 
bombard  the  plants  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
m  an  effort  to  close  down  the  Frick  plants.  Union 
officials  claim  a  gain  and  assert'  that  several  plants 
have  ceased  operations  after  the  organizers  invaded 
the  territory. 

.  On  t^le  other  hand,  the  Frick  company  from  the 
time  of  the  strike  adopted  a  policy  of  “shifting  opera¬ 
tions,”  and  it  is  asserted  by  officials  that  this  policy 
is  being  carried  out  successfully.  Inroads  claimed 
by  the  organizers  are  discredited.  It  is  said  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  shifted  from  plant  to  plant  and  that 
by  this  method  many  plants  that  had  been  idle  are 
being  put  into  operation. 

Working  upon  this  theory,  it  is  said,  the  hub  of 
the  _  coal  strike  centers  in  the  Pittsburgh  region 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  during  this  week 
upon  non-union  mines,  particularly  those  in  the 
Connellsville  district. 

Prices  for  non-union  coal  have  advanced  sharply, 
and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  steel  companies 
have  been  paying  as  high  as  $3  to  $3.50  for  mine-run 
and  slack  this  week. 


Eleven  engineers  and  eleven  firemen  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines  will  be  sent  to  the  convention 
of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  April  22  to  25,  as  a  recognition  for  maintaining 
an  excellent  fuel  record  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Individual  fuel  performance  records  are  kept 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  for  each  engineer  fireman 
and  locomotive. 
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IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


Docks  Have  Surplus  of  Higli-Priced  Coal — 
Consumers  Want  Lower  Prices. 


The  coal  trade  of  the  Northwest,  as  a  rule,  is  ex¬ 
periencing  the  strike  at  long  range  and  by  hearsay 
only.  Members  of  the  trade  look  to  the  suspension 
as  a  solution  of  the  readjustment  of  wages  and  prices 
on  coal,  which  otherwise  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  even  more  precipitous  moves.  Because  of  the 
stores  on  the  docks,  the  Northwest  has  a  surplus  pro¬ 
duced  at  top  costs,  which  must  be  disposed  of,  and, 
if  prices  go  down,  a  loss  taken.  All  are  agreed  that 
there  must  be  a  substantial  reduction  of  costs. 

But  so  far  as  the  strike  having  any  notable  effect 
in  this  district,  it  has  not.  There  is  never  much 
activity  in  coal  in  the  spring.  Whatever  activity  has 
been  experienced  is  on  all-rail  coal  from  the  Illi¬ 
nois  and  other  all-rail  fields.  The  dock  situation  is 
about  the  same  as  usual  at  this  date.  There  is  some 
little  variation,  depending  upon  whether  the  weather 
is  backward  for  spring  or  otherwise.  But,  except 
for  these  fluctuations,  the  demand  is  seldom  more 
than  limited.  This  spring  is  little  different  from 
others  when  there  was  no  strike. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  figures  of  coal  in  store  available 
for  commercial  purposes  on  the  docks  on  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  on  April  1st  will  show  why  the  Northwest 
need  not  worry  for  some  time.  There  was  in  excess 
of  3,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal,  not  counting  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  coal,  which  under  present  conditions  may 
be  counted  as  representing  about  35  per  cent  of  a 
season’s  consumption.  Of  course  a  quick  resumption 
of  industrial  activity  would  make  this  tonnage  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  year’s  needs.  But  however 
hopeful  things  may  be,  there  is  no  real  indication 
that  an  industrial  rush  is  near.  On  hard  coal,  there 
are  400,000  tons,  or  close  to  40  per  cent  of  a  winter’s 
.needs. 

No  Necessity  for  Early  Arrivals. 
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So  far  as  early  needs  are  concerned,  this  tonnage 
will  serve  for  much  of  the  summer.  It  is  only  when 
the  restocking  for  another  winter  becomes  urgent 
that  there  would  be  any  real  need  inside  of  several 
months.  The  docks  should  be  filling  up  again  for 
the  following  winter  before  the  fall  rush  starts  on 
the  mines,  or  there  will  be  congestion  of  orders  and 
some  will  have  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time  to 
have  their  orders  filled. 

The  sentiment  of  the  jobbing  and  wholesale  trade 
toward  the  strike  is  an  earnest  hope  that  the  sus¬ 
pension  will  last  until  there  is  a  better  chance  for  the 
men  to  appreciate  that  they  must  take  lower  wages 
unless  they  want  to  help  the  non-union  fields  to  get 
the  bulk  of  the  business  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
output.  Some  coal  men  say  frankly  that  they  hope 
for  an  extended  suspension  for  the  double  purpose  of 
getting  wages  to  be  in  line  with  the  non-union  fields, 
and  also  to  enable  some  disposition  of  the  present 
stores  on  hand. in  the  Northwest.  Others,  while  a 
little  more  diplomatic  in  their  phrasing,  mean  the 
same  in  substance. 

Those  in  this  district  most  closely  connected  with 
production  say  that  they  believe  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  idleness  there  will  be  found  a  way  to  get 
to  a  common  basis.  They  do  not  want  to  enter  into 
a  war  to  the  death  with  the  unions  as  such,  but  they 
do  want  to  have  eliminated  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  which  have  crept  into  recent  wage  agree 
ments,  and  they  express  faith  that  this  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  after  a  reasonable  time. 


Boston  Coal  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston  during  March 
imounted  to  141,317  tons,  compared  with  140,781  tons 
n  the  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  536  tons. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1922  receipts  amounted  to 
178  262  tons,  compared  with  451,095  tons  in  1921,  a 
decrease  of  172,833  tons,  38.3  per  cent. 

In  March  bituminous  tonnage  received  amounted 
to  525,288  tons,  compared  with  235,094  tons  in  same 
month  last  year,  an  increase  of  290,194  tons,  or.  123.4 
ner  cent.  For  the  first  three  months  this  year,  ton¬ 
nage  received  amounted  to  1,343.404  tons,  against 
646  768  tons  in  corresponding  period  last  year, 
increase  of  696,636  tons,  or  107.8  per  cent. 


COURT  RESTRAINS  UNION 


Orders  Organizers  to  Cease  Activities  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  most  drastic  injunctions  against  labor 
in  recent  years  was  issued  by  Federal  Judge  Mc- 
Clintic  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  last  Monday.  The 
temporary  restraining  order  prevents  all  further  at¬ 
tempts  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  non-union  field  in  West  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  orders  the  tent  colonies  in  Mingo  coun¬ 
ty  disbanded. 

The  temporary  injunction  was  granted  to  maintain 
order  in  this  non-union  field  during  the  present  coal 
strike,  Judge  McClintic  said. 

The  tent  colonies  in  Mingo  county  have  housed 
striking  miners  and  their  families  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  miners  were  ejected  from  company-owned 
homes  when  they  joined  the  union. 

Judge  McClintic  Saturday  night  issued  a  temporary 
order  restraining  union  efforts  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
field,  where  union  officials  planned  to  hold  mass  meet¬ 
ings  Sunday.  The  order  issued  Monday  was  more 
extensive,  including  all  of  District  17,  comprising 
West  Virginia  and  part  of  Kentucky  and  also  threat¬ 
ened  the  life  of  the  tent  colonies. 


As  to  Alleged  Inefficiency. 

Recent  comment  relative  to  coal  trade  conditions 
seems  to  turn  largely  on  a  suggestion  of  inefficiency 
in  the  soft  coal  industry,  having  regard  not  so  much 
for  the  practical  details  of  operation  as  for  certain 
of  the  broad  principles  of  management. 

But  is  not  the  inefficiency,  so-called,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  buying  habits  of  the  public?  They  make 
it  necessary  to  maintain  throughout  the  year  a  suf¬ 
ficient  productive  capacity  to  meet  the  winter  de¬ 
mand,  although  this  means  idle  men  and  equipment 
during  part  of  the  year. 

The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  coal  only  as  it  is  needed,  but  in  the 
long  run  does  he  not  pay,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  surplus  facilities  which  his  buying 
policy  creates?  Perhaps  the  balance  is  in  his  favor, 
for  soft  coal  is  usually  sold  on  a  very  close  margin, 
winter  or  summer,  but  eventually  all  the  costs  of  an 
industry  are  borne  by  the  consumer. 

Another  reason  why  certain  mines  are  idle  much 
of  the  time  is  because  the  quality  of  their  output  is 
so  low  that  it  cannot  be  sold  except  in  times  of 
general  shortage.  At  other  operations  the  costs  are 
so  high  that  they  can  only  be  run  when  prices  are 
abnormal. 

If  new  developments  were  restricted  by  law,  as 
some  have  suggested,  there  would  not  be  the  present 
big  reserve  mine  capacity  to  call  into  play  during 
future  periods  of  heavy  demand.  This  would  mean  a 
shortage  of  coal  and  high  prices,  and  the  lawmakers 
would"  find  that  they  had  jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire. 


Ex-Parte  Testimony. 

Anyone  looking  over  the  statements  and  counter¬ 
statements  that  always  develop  in  strike  times,  must 
conclude  that  much  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  one 
side  or  the  other  is  misleading  in  some  degree. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  war-time  period  it  is 
now  easy  to  see  how  much  of  the  material  that  was 
disseminated  to  the  public  was  misleading,  to  put  it 
no  more  strongly,  and  the  same  situation  is  very  apt 
to  develop  in  strike  times,  for,  after  all,  a  great  strike 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  industrial  warfare. 

Indicative  of  the  contention  advanced  is  the  fact  that 
the  original  1919  census  report  implied  that  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  on  soft  coal  was  about  8.51  cents  per  ton, 
while  Moody’s  Investors’  Service  quotes  the  revision 
of  the  1919  figures  as  implying  a  profit  of  23.21  cents. 

It  is  such  matters  as  this  circumstance  that  give 
force  to  the  public  demand  for  investigation  of  the 
coal  trade,  although,  after  all,  some  will  doubt 
whether  the  investigators’  figures  would  prove  more 
accurate  than  the  census  reports,  which  were  sup¬ 
posedly  based  on  sworn  statements. 


CANADIAN  COAL  CONVENTION 


Ontario  Retailers  Have  Lively  Two -Day 
Session  at  Toronto. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Retail  Coal  Association  was  held  at  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  April  6th  and  7th.  Because 
of  the  many  uncertainties  facing  the  coal  trade  at 
this  time,  and  the  interesting  program  that  had  been 
promised,  the  attendance  was  large,  and  about  250 
were  present  at  the  banquet. 

Many  coal  men  were  present  from  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
Rochester  and  other  cities  and  the  attendance  of 
many  ladies  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

“The  last  call,”  sent  out  by  Secretary  Bert  A. 
Caspell,  enjoined  each  member  not  only  to  come  him¬ 
self,  but  to  bring  his  wife,  “or  somebody  else’s  wife” 
to  the  banquet,  and  “to  take  a  couple  of  days  off 
and  talk  things  over  with  the  other  fellows.”  A  large 
crowd  heeded  the  injunction. 

The  coal  men  listened  to  the  address  of  President 
J.  M.  Daly  and  to  the  report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 
B.  A.  Caspell  at  the  opening  session  and  to  the 
welcoming  speech  of  Mayor  Maguire,  after  which 
came  an  address  by  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive 
secretary,  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  “The  Ideal  Association.”  He  outlined  the 
value  of  co-operation  and  the  establishment  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  by  fair  and  honest  dealing  in  trade. 

Major  W.  R.  Coyle,  president  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  the  next  speaker, 
his  subject  being  “The  New  Co-operation  Between 
Producer  and  Distributor.”  He  said  that  he  was 
tired  of  being  called  a  robber  and  profiteer  and  that 
everything  pointed  to  a  change  in  the  coal  program. 
Costs  are  too  high  and  everybody  would  have  to  cut 
down,  including  the  railroads,  the  retailers  and  the 
producers.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  freight 
rates  in  the  United  States  would  come  down  within 
sixty  days. 

Good  Entertainment  at  Banquet. 

The  banquet  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair,  President 
J.  M.  Daly  acting  as  toastmaster.  The  speakers  were 
Douglas  Malloch,  “the  poet  of  the  woods,”  Major 
Staats  of  Albany  and  others,  who  spoke  informally. 
Ernest  Caldwell  sang,  and,  in  addition  to  community 
singing,  vaudeville  acts  enlivened  the  occasion. 

The  speakers  at  the  second  day’s  business  session 
were  two  leading  coal  association  men — Roderick 
Stephens,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  who  spoke  on  “What  We  Are 
Doing,”  and  Charles  A.  Elwood,  vice-president  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  whose 
topic  was  “What  a  Retailer  Ought  to  Know.”  Both 
gave  very  practical  and  interesting  addresses. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
G.  F.  Rogers,  St  Catherines,  as  president;  W.  H. 
Smith,  Owen  Sound,  vice-president,  and  three  direc¬ 
tors  as  follows:  M.  F.  Gray,  Guelph;  James  Lind¬ 
say,  North  Bay;  J.  F.  Dunlop,  Hamilton.  The  other 
two  directors  are  F.  E.  VanLuven,  Napanee,  and 
J.  A.  Harrison,  Toronto. 

Most  of  the  dealers  present  said  that  they  had 
anthracite  enough  to  last  until  June,  and  all  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope,  as  well  as  conviction,  that  coal 
prices  would  be  more  reasonable  another  winter. 


Fictitious  Strike  Losses. 

Now  comes  the  time  when  all  manner  of  estimates 
are  made  as  to  losses  of  the  coal  strike.  It  takes  a 
few  days  for  the  statisticians  to  get  up  steam,  but 
once  under  headway  the  figures  come  along  very  fast. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large  amounts  can  be  dis¬ 
counted  very  much,  for  the  situation  involves,  to  a 
large  extent,  idle  time  which  would  be  distributed 
throughout  the  year  if  not  concentrated  in  certain 
weeks  or  months. 

There  was  intelligent  comment  along  this  line  in  a 
recent  article  concerning  idle  time  in  another  industry, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  strike  losses,  even  as 
calculated  in  the  usual  way,  were  after  all  but  slight 
compaied  with  the  losses  that  might  be  calculated  if 
one  figured  that  all  the  working  population  Qf  the 
land  were  idle  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Such  idle 
time,  it  was  long  ago  conceded,  is  no  loss  in  the 
long  run. 
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Bituminous  Fight  Centers  in  Non-Union  Fields. 

With  Other  Districts  Tied  Up,  Organizers  Are  Put  at  Work  in  Effort  to  Make 
Suspension  Complete,  But  Operators  Assert  They  Will  Fail. 


The  bituminous  strike  situation  is  unchanged  so 
far  as  conditions  in  the  unionized  fields  are  concerned. 
All  the  mines  are  idle,  and  neither  side  shows  any 
disposition  to  change  its  attitude  on  the  question  of 
national  or  district  conferences.  The  United  Mine 
Workers’  officials  insist  that  the  operators  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  must  meet  them  in  an  in¬ 
terstate  wage  parley  before  they  will  enter  upon  nego¬ 
tiations  to  end  the  tife-up. 

They  will  not  hold  separate  meetings  with  the  mine 
owners  in  the  several  states  and  districts  which 
make  up  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  nor  will  they 
consent  to  agreements  being  entered  into  by  the 
miners  and  operators  of  other  states  and  districts 
until  a  new  contract  is  signed  in  the  Middle  West. 

Operators  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are 
holding  steadfastly  to  their  position  that  the  inter¬ 
state  arrangement  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
that  they  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  espe¬ 
cially  as  many  of  them  are  under  indictment  for 
participating  in  a  four-state  conference  in  1920. 

Operators  both  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
and  the  outlying  districts  have  repeatedly  announced 
their  willingness  to  meet  with  the  miners  in  their 
respective  fields,  but  the  latter  are  backing  up  the 
union  officials  and  have  refused  to  take  part  in  dis¬ 
trict  conferences.  The  result  is  a  deadlock  which 
may  not  be  broken  until  the  miners  are  starved  into 
submission  or  the  Government  takes  some  action 

which  will  bring  the  two  sides  together  on  one  basis 
or  another. 

Daugherty  Confers  with  Judge  Anderson. 

In  an  effort  to  clear  the  way  for  a  meeting  in 
the  Central  Competitive  Field,  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  went  to  Indianapolis  this  week  for  a 

conference  with  Judge  Anderson  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court.  It  was  in  this  court  that  indict¬ 

ments  against  226  operators  who  took  part  in  the 
1920  wage  conference  were  handed  down.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  asked  the  judge  to  dismiss  these 

indictments  and  that  the  latter  refused. 

No  new  action  in  these  cases  was  promised  as  a 
result  of  the  conferences,  and  in  a  statement  Mr. 
Daugherty  added  that  “Perhaps  no  legal  action  by 
the  Government  will  be  necessary  in  the  coal  strike 
dispute.” 

Mr.  Daugherty  indicated  that  the  Government  was 
interested  not  only  in  a  settlement  of  the  present 
strike  but  in  arriving  at  some  cure  for  what  he 
said  seemed  a  “chronic  trouble”  in  the  industry. 

Attorney  General’s  Attitude. 

“The  country  is  tired  of  compromises,”  he  said, 
“especially  when  the  compromise  is  so  expensive  to 
the  country  and  the  consuming  public.  We  are  in 
favor  of  a  settlement  of  these  propositions  on  fair 
lines  and  in  a  positive  way,  in  order  that  the 
Government  will  not  be  compelled  to  interfere  with 
business. 

“For  many  years,  as  the  time  expired  for  these 
so-called  meetings,  the  country  was  the  innocent 
victim  of  these  bi-annual  meetings  and  pretended 
virtuous  adjustments.  The  Government  recognizes 
that  stability  is  necessary,  and  is  willing  to  protect 
each  of  these  parties  in  the  performance  of  legitimate' 
and  lawful  pursuits  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent 
their  doing  an  unlawful  and  improper  thing,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government  and  all  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand.” 

These  words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
that  Judge  Anderson  is  opposed  to  a  dismissal  of  the 
indictments,  are  hardly  calculated  to  cause  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  change  their  views  on  the  advisability  of  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  another  interstate  conference. 

Situation  in  Non-Union  Fields. 

Conditions  in  the  unorganized  bituminous  districts 
are  surrounded  with  uncertainty.  While  it  is  plain 


that  the  union  agitators  have  succeeded  in  crippling 
operations  at  a  good  many  plants,  the  official  figures 
of  production  for  the  first  week  of  the  strike  indicate 
that  some  reports  are  exaggerated. 

The  non-union  mines  produced  at  least  3,500,000 
tons  last  week,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  about  as  many  cars  were  loaded  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  as  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  although 
the  U.  M.  W.  claimed  that  many  men  were  joining 
the  strike  every  day.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  there 
was  no  offsetting  features  such  as  the  reopening  of 
mines  that  were  idle  at  first,  output  would  have  shown 
a  steady  drop  as  the  week  progressed. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  efforts  to  tie-up  non-union 
mines  has  centered  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region,  where  much  of  the  coke  used  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  independent  iron  and  steel  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  produced.  From 
all  accounts,  operations  are  being  badly  hampered  in 
the  Lower  region  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Upper 
region,  which  embraces  the  district  around  Union- 
town  and  Connellsville. 

Union  Makes  Drive  in  Somerset  County. 

This  week  organizers  have  appeared  in  Somerset 
County,  Pa„  another  non-union  stronghold,  and  have 
succeeded  in  shutting  down  a  few  mines,  in  addition 
to  the  operations  in  the  Windber  district  which  were 
closed  last  week. 

There  has  been  considerable  idleness  in  the  New 
River  and  Winding  Gulf  districts  of  southern  West 
Virginia.  While  the  union  claims  that  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  strike,  the  operators  say  it  is  partly 
caused  by  market  conditions.  Moreover,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  men  are  drifting  back  to  work  steadily 
at  various  plants.  Two  injunctions  issued  by  Judge 
McClintie  in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Charleston 
have  restrained  the  union  from  continuing  the  work 
of  organization  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Reports  from  the  Fairmont  region  indicate  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners  are  dissatisfied  be¬ 
cause  the  national  officers  of  the  U.  M.  W.  refuse  to 
sanction  district  agreements.  Some  men  have  already 
returned  to  work  and  the  number  of  mines  in  opera¬ 
tion  shows  a  slow  but  steady  increase. 

In  the  Upper  Potomac  region  of  northern  West 
Virginia  things  are  pretty  much  at  a  standstill.  The 
Wolf  Den  mine  was  the  only  large  operation  that 
was  running  this  week,  and  the  working  force  was 
greatly  reduced. 

Some  Strikers  Need  Aid. 

In  some  districts  it  is  believed  the  strikers  cannot 
hold  out  long  without  assistance,  which  the  union 
is  not  in  a  position  to  give.  Local  authorities  and 
•charitable  organizations  who  helped  support  idle  men 
and  their  families  when  there  was  no  work  to  be 
had  have  withdrawn  their  support  now  that  the 
miners  are  refusing  employment. 

A  case  in  point  is  reported  from  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  where  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  organization 
stated  this  week  that  they  were  not  giving  much  aid 
to  the  mining  population  now  because  many  of  the 
men  could  go  to  work  if  they  would  accept  the  wages 
offered,  which  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sup¬ 
port  their  families. 

Charitably  inclined  citizens  are  also  less  generous 
now  that  unemployment  is  voluntary  instead  of  en¬ 
forced,  and  merchants  are  less  inclined  to  extend 
credit.  So  it  is  a  question  how  long  some  union  men 
can  hold  out,  regardless  of  what  their  leaders  want 
them  to  do. 


E.  P.  Merrill,  formerly  assistant  to  president, 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  is  now  general  manager  of 
the  Dominion  Trori  &  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Dominion 
Coal  Co.  of  Montreal. 


ANTHRACITE  NEGOTIATIONS 


Scale  Committee  Will  Continue  Its  Discussions 
for  Several  Weeks  More. 

The  joint  sub-committee  of  anthracite  miners  and 
operators  resumed  its  sessions  at  the  Union  League 
Club  in  New  York  last  Tuesday,  after  the  usual 
week-end  recess.  Up  to  that  time  the  miners’  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  done  most  of  the  talking,  the  operators 
merely  listening  while  the  other  side  presented  their 
arguments. 

On  Tuesday,  however,  the  operators  began  stating 
their  reasons  for  opposing  the  demands,  and  it  was 
announced  they  would  probably  require  at  least 
three  weeks  to  fully  outline  their  case.  The  miners 
were  more  than  three  weeks  in  submitting  their  case, 
as  the  committee  began  its  sittings  on  March  15th. 

This  means  that  it  will  be  May  1st  or  later  before 
both  sides  have  formally  stated  their  position  on  the 
questions  at  issue.  Then  the  miners  will  submit 
further  arguments  in  rebuttal  and  later  the  operators 
will  do  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  long 
this  sort  of  thing  will  continue  before  an  agreement 
is  reached  or  negotiations  broken  off.  But  it  is  apt 
to  be  a  long  drawn  out  procedure,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  collieries  are  all  closed  down  tight. 

While  the  committee  meets  behind  closed  doors, 
both  sides  give  out  frequent  statements  to  support 
their  side  of  the  case.  Among  the  week’s  contribu¬ 
tions  has  been  a  statement  by  Air.  Warriner  the 
operators’  spokesman,  to  show  that  if  the  miners’ 
demands  were  granted  in  full  it  would  add  about  $3 
a  ton  to  the  price  of  anthracite  domestic  sizes. 

Would  Increase  Wages  5170,000, 000. 

“An  analysis  shows  that  to  grant  the  demands  of 
the  miners  would  acid  approximately  $170,000,000  to 
the  annual  cost  of  producing  anthracite,”  said  Mr. 
Warriner.  As  this  increase  would  necessarily  be 
borne  by  the  53,00u,000  tons  of  domestic  sizes,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  mine  cost  would  amount  to  more  than 
$3  a  ton.  1  his  added  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  who,  so  far  from  being  willing  to  pay  present 
or  increased  prices,  is  rightly  demanding  that  the 
price  of  anthracite  shall  be  reduced.  ’ 
d  his  statement  was  challenged  by  Philip  Murray, 
vice-president  of  the  U.  M.  VV.,  one  of  the  miners’ 
representatives  on  the  scale  committee  during  the 
absence  of  President  Lewis.  He  said  that  a  20  per 
cent  increase  on  an  annual  pay-roll  of  $300,000,000 
would  amount  to  only  $60,000,000,  instead  of 
$17O,U00,U(JO,  and  asked  how  the  operators  accounted 
for  the  other  $110,000,000. 

To  this  Mr.  Warriner  replied: 

"Mr.  Murray  admits  that  one  demand,  the  wage 
increase,  adds  $60,000,000  to  the  cost  of  production; 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  18  other  demands.  1 
say  that  these  18  demands  will  make  up  the  other 
$110,000,000  which  he  wishes  me  to  explain.  If  all 
these  demands  are  figured  up  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  figure  I  gave  to  the  public  will  be  found  to  be’ 
approximately  correct— namely,  $170,000,000.” 

While  the  negotiations  are  proceeding,  things  are 
quiet  enough  in  the  region.  The  men  have  not  been 
out  long  enough  to  get  restless  and  no  outbreaks  are 
reported.  Some  of  the  strikers  have  gone  to  work 
on  farms  or  have  left  the  region  looking  for  jobs  in 
other  lines  of  industry.  Some  are  just  loafing  around 
and  enjoying  themselves,  while  others  have  gone  to 
Europe  to  visit  their  native  lands. 

The  sub-committee  adjourned  on  Thursday  and 
will  not  meet  again  until  next  Tuesday. 


Against  the  proposition  advanced  by  a  journalistic 
advocate  of  the  miners’  interest  that  so  large  a  body 
must  not  be  treated  in  an  offhand  manner,  another 
paper  intimates  that  the  interests  of  100,000,000  other 
people  should  not  be  treated  in  an  offhand  manner 


We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  absence  of 
national  leadership  for  the  soft  coal  trade,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  recent  newspaper  articles  that  the  operat¬ 
ing  interests  in  certain  bituminous  districts  are  by 
no  means  a  unit,  quite  definite  point  being  given  to 
certain  rumors  on  this  subject  that  have  been  in 
circulation  among  the  trade  for  months  past. 
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Salesmanship  in  the  Retail  Coal  Business. 

Mr.  Williams  Gives  Dealers  Some  Useful  Pointers  About  How  to  Maintain  Volume 
of  Sales  During  What  Is  Normally  the  Dull  Season. 


From  an  address  by  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president 
and  general  sales  agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  at 
the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  at  Springfield. 


I  would  suggest  studying  your  sources  of  supply. 
Your  customer  demands  of  you  quality  and  service, 
and  you  retail  merchants  in  considering  your  sources 
of  supply  should  give  careful  thought  to  quality  and 
service. 

As  the  raw  product  in  the  ground  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  section  of  the  field  is  the  same,  a  producer  cannot 
lay  claim  to  a  greater  inherent  value  in  his  product. 
He  can,  however,  point  to  his  preparation  methods, 
standards  and  the  service  which  he  is  willing  to  give 
you.  Personally,  I  feel  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  retail  merchant  to  have  a  definite  understanding 
as  to  his  tonnage  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  to 
have  an  assurance  that  it  will  reach  him  in  regular 
monthly  flow. 

Such  an  arrangement  frees  you  from  worry  as  to 
your  tonnage.  It  leaves  you  free  to  devote  your  time 
to  selling,  it  permits  you  to  arrange  your  office  and 
yard  forces  so  that  your  men  are  regularly  employed. 
It  does  away  with  expensive  idle  time  and  gives  to 
you  constantly  trained  employees.  Probably  as  many 
of  your  complaints  come  from  improper  deliveries 
made  by  incompetent,  untrained  men  called  to  tide 
you  over  an  emergency  as  from  quality. 

Regular  monthly  deliveries  let  you  handle  your 
business  without  the  need  of  abnormal  storage,  with 
an  average  cash  investment,  leave  you  tree  to  profit¬ 
ably  invest  in  other  enterprises  the  surplus  cash  which 
the  hit  and  miss,  “heavy  delivery  this  month  and  no 
delivery  next  month”  basis  requires  you  to  keep  in 
your  business. 

The  regular  monthly  delivery  will  keep  down  the 
cost  of  coal  at  the  mines.  One  of  the  claims  of  the 
miners  to  higher  wage  is  the  number  of  days  they  are 
idle  each  year  because  of  lack  of  market.  Lay  out 
your  business  for  a  regular  flow  and  keep  those  men 
constantly  employed. 


Salesmanship  vs.  Order  Taking. 

It  does  yet  another  thing.  The  demand  for  anthra¬ 
cite  is  seasonal,  most  of  it  is  used  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  is  consumed  during  the  eight  chilly  months. 
During  the  other  four  months  of  the  year  it  gives  to 
you  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  salesmanship,  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  show  wherein  yon  are  superior 
to  others  in  your  line  of  endeavor.  The  office  boy 
can  take  orders  during  the  winter  months.  It  re¬ 
quires  salesmanship,  interest,  intelligence,  imagination 

to  sell  coal  during  the  summer. 

An  analysis  of  the  rail  routes  serving  you  will 
prove  interesting.  The  ideal  thing,  of  course,  were 
it  possible,  would  be  to  have  the  railroad  company 
receiving  your  tonnage  at  the  mines  make  the  delivery 
at  your  retail  plant,  but  geographically  this  is  oft- 
times  not  possible.  In  arranging  your  business  you 
will  find  some  transportation  lines  are  more  subject 
to  blockades,  delays  and  wrecks  than  are  others ;  you 
will  find  practically  one  day’s  delay  every  time  a  car 
is  interchanged— is  passed  from  one  line  to  another. 

You  gentlemen  know  the  danger  of  losses  in  transit. 
Many  of  these  losses  occur  when  the  car  is  at  rest  in 
the  interchange  yard.  It  is  easier  for  the  trainman 
to  stock  his  caboose,  easier  for  the  switchman  to  pro¬ 
vide  fuel  for  his  shanty  from  the  car  standing  by 
than  to  carry  coal  long  distances  from  the  stock  the 
transportation  company  has  provided  for  the  purpose. 
At  isolated  transfer  points  the  natives  do  not  always 
patronize  a  recognized  coal  merchant. 

It  therefore,  is  to  your  interest  to  nave  your  ton¬ 
nage  forwarded  over  the  route  that  involves  the 
smallest  number  of  transportation  companies.  \ou 
know  the  delays  in  handling  your  claim  or  tracers  for 
prompt  movement.  If  but  one  or  two  lines  are  in¬ 
volved  you  may  get  reasonably  prompt  action,  but 


each  additional  line  of  railway  involved  means  an¬ 
other  set  of  offices  through  which  the  papers  must 
pass,  another  line  of  investigation,  interference  and 
delay. 

Planning  Ahead. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  management  of  your 
retail  yards  and  forces  : 

The  producing  companies  could  not  exist,  they 
could  not  continue  to  give  you  service,  if  they  did  not 
forecast  or  plan  their  work  for  many  years  ahead. 
My  company  starts  in  with  a  plan  which  forecasts  the 
tonnage  five  years  in  advance  that  is  to  come  out  of 
each  seam,  out  of  each  section  of  the  mine,  and  each 
month  the  foreman  who  fails  to  meet  the  schedule 
must  explain  and  continued  failure  brings  a  change 
in  supervision.  We  plan  our  construction  and  repair 
work  five  years  ahead.  We  know  each  year  how  much 
cash,  how  much  material,  what  effort  we  must  ex¬ 
pend  next  year  in  replacing  the  obsolete,  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  or  repairing  the  worn  out. 

The  sales  organization  plans  in  detail  its  sales  in 
advance,  and  months  ahead  gives  to  the  management 
advice  as  to  the  sales  to  be  made,  as  to  the  inbound 
cash  to  be  expected.  You  gentlemen  cannot  reach 
the  success  your  wishes  would  grant  you  if  you  do 
not  plan  ahead,  if  you  handle  your  business  aimlessly. 

Granted  you  have  the  necessary  equipment  and 
finance,  after  studying  your  locality,  fix  definitely 
upon  the  tonnage  you  are  going  to  do  next  year — make 
arrangements  with  the  producing  companies  that  will 
insure  you  getting  it.  Reduce  'our  annual  tonnage 
to  a  monthly  and  daily  basis.  You  will  then  know 
what  you  have  to  do — it  is  a  concrete  thing. 

A  12,000-ton  annual  business  resolves  itself  into 
forty  tons  per  day.  Are  not  you  men  to  do  a  12,000 
ton  business  sufficiently  good  salesmen  to  sell  40  tons 
daily? 

Keep  two  things  constantly  before  you : 

First:  That  at  least  as  much  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  selling  of  an  article  as  was  giving  to 
producing  it. 

Second  :  Bear  in  mind  that  ‘Time  not  spent  in  tL 
presence  of  prospective  customers  is  time  lost.” 

Imagination  in  Selling. 

Earlier  in  my  talk  I  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
imagination  in  retail  selling.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  month  just  imagine  yourself  in  debt  until  such 
time  as  you  have  made  sales  sufficient  to  meet  your 
bills.  Don’t  rest  until  you  are  even  with  the  board  - 
it  may  take  you  ten  days,  it  may  take  three  weeks, 
but  get  square. 

And  when  you  do  get  square  you  simply  won’t  .be 
able  to  quit,  as  you  realize  that  you  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  work  for  yourself.  In  every  dollar  you  make 
after  getting  square  with  expenses,  there  will  be  one 
hundred  cents  belonging  to  you.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  ambitious  man  will  not  waste  time  loafing 
or  amusing  himself  when  he  has  slaved  the  best  part 
of  the  month  to  pay  for  this  opportunity  to  work 
for  himself. 

It  takes  no  great  exercise  of  imagination  to  look 
backwards  to  the  success  of  the  Liberty  Loans,  the 
Red  Cross  Drives,  the  War  Chests.  It  was  the  ad¬ 
vance  planning  that  made  these  campaigns  100  per 
cent  effective.  It  takes  imagination  to  fit  this  same 
plan  to  retail  coal  selling. 

The  Liberty  Loan  manager  did  not  go  aimlessly 
out  onto  the  street  looking  for  business.  He  got  to¬ 
gether  with  his  office  force;  they  prepared  a  card 
for  each  and  every  citizen  in  the  community;  the  city 
was  divided  into  sections  and  each  day  every  man  in 
the  organization  was  given  a  definite  number  of  cards 
containing  the  names  of  the  people  he  was  to  see  and 
a  possible  amount  for  him  to  contribute. 

Cannot  you  apply  this  to  your  retail  business?  Get 
your  cards  prepared.  The  most  desirable  business  is 
that  close  to  your  yard.  It  gives  you  the  shortest 
haul  and  returns  the  greatest  net  profit.  When  you 


make  out  the  card  set  down  the  reasons  you  know 
why  that  man  should  buy  from  you  and  don’t  fail  tO’ 
set  down  the  known  reasons  as  to  why  he  does  not. 
Answer  these  reasons  and  start  out  the  boys. 

You  have  idle  days,  you  are  paying  your  office  help 
monthly  salaries.  Capitalize  this  idle  time — make  a 
short  trial  of  the  card  system,  but  don’t  do  it  unless 
you  want  to  devote  your  personal  time  to  seeing  that 
it  is  carried  out.  There  was  a  time  when  your  work 
was  completed  with  the  issuing  of  an  order — today 
that  point  merely  marks  the  beginning;  you  must  fol¬ 
low  up  to  see  that  the  order  is  obeyed  if  you  care 
to  succeed. 

Gentlemen,  salesmanship  is  a  much  higher  art  than 
the  art  of  smiling.  Good  humor  and  friendliness  are 
not  the  main  peaks.  To  reach  the  top  a  man  must 
have  qualities  of  mind  as  well  as  great  qualities  of 
disposition.  The  business  of  salesmanship  is  not  in 
persuading  someone  to  buy  what  he  does  not  want, 
but  lies  more  in  developing  for  him  a  need  of  your 
article  and  then  in  so  stating  those  needs  that  the 
man  sees  your  point,  becomes  convinced  and  is  a  will¬ 
ing  buyer. 

Too  often  people  say  they  don’t  know  how  to  meet 
this  or  that  situation,  and  it  has  well*  been  said  by  a 
prominent  educator  that  “the  absence  of  ideas  means 
absence  of  thinking.”  The  trouble  is  we  do  not 
think  enough.  We  think  we  do,  but  we  don’t. 


Essentials  of  Good  Management. 

A  digest  of  business  views  by  various  captains  of 
industry  can  be  concentrated  into  two  words 
THOUGHT — SYSTEM;  not  to  approach  anything 
without  careful  thought  and  to  weigh  the  different 
plans  and  determine  by  such  weighing  which  should 
be  used,  and  then  to  follow  a  system  in  applying  the 
results  of  thought. 

It  has  well  been  said  “That  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  his  business,  or  who  does  not 
get  someone  who  does  know  how  to  do  it  for  him,  is 
only  baiting  failure.”  You  notice  the  word  “know” 
is  used.  It  has  not  been  guess  this  or  try  that  because 
the  chances  are  that  failure  will  come  before  the  trials 
are  ended,  but  it  means  it  is  necessary  to  “know” 
the  right  way,  and  the  right  way  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  logical  thinking. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  it  is  a  great  art  to 
handle  a  man  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  both  his  trade 
and  his  friendship.  A  living  man  is  the  most  complex 
mechanism  in  the  world.  Compared  to  him  a  locomo¬ 
tive  is  a  play-toy.  The  slightest  blunder  may  cause 
him  to  work  badly  or  to  break  down;  yet  there  are 
no  printed  directions  attached  to  him.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  watch  his  eyes  and  do  our  best. 

In  the  first  place,  an  efficient  salesman  never  tackles 
his  man.  He  unlearns  the  football  tactics  that  he 
learned  at  college.  All  the  things  that  were  right  in 
football  are  wrong  in  salesmanship.  Goals  in  the 
commercial  world,  are  not  won  by  kicks.  '  If  you 
crash  unexpectedly  into  another  man’s  mind,  his 
mind  will  naturally  resent  your  arrival ;  and  first  im¬ 
pressions  are  very  lasting.  And  yet  we  can  get  some 
thought  from  athletics.  When  you  start  the  game  of 
selling,  think  victory,  not  defeat.  Your  thought  must 
be  so  real  that  you  see  yourself  in  imagination  taking 
the  orders;  you  must  see  yourself  making  the  cus¬ 
tomers  buy. 

The  athlete  gets  stale,  so  do  you.  Don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Just  as  the  athlete  does,  take  a  day  off. 
forget  your  troubles  in  play,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
are  able  to  play  the  game  again  with  the  old  spirit  of 
self-confidence  and  win  victory. 


No  Excitement  at  Lynn. 

A  letter  from  a  retail  coal  man  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
says : 

There  is  nothing  of  particular  interest  in  our 
vicinity  regarding  the  coal  trade.  Conditions  in 
Lynn  are  very  unsettled  owing  to  the  local  labor 
difficulties  in  the  shoe  factories,  and  general  business 
has  been  very  quiet  in  consequence.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  displayed  in  the 
coal  situation.  Most  of  the  dealers  here  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  stand  siege  for  two  months,  and  beyond 
that  time  are  not  stocking  up.  But  even  so,  there 
is  no  active  business  in  sight,  and  everyone  feels  that 
the  price  of  coal  is  too  high  and  must  be  reduced. 
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want  district  settlement  operators  get  injunction  new  laws  proposed 


Fairmont  Operators  Would  Not  Take  Part  in 
Interstate  Conference. 


U.  M.  W.  Temporarily  Enjoined  from  Trying  House  Labor  Committee  and  Representative 


Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  April  13. — Fairmont  operators 
would  not  take  part  in  a  joint  wage  conference  with 
operators  of  the  Middle  West,  even  if  the  latter 
wanted  them  to.  This  was  the  answer  of  George  S. 
Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  to  Congressman  Nolan, 
chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  such  a  meeting  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

It  appeared  to  be  Mr.  Nolan’s  idea  that  the  Fair¬ 
mont  operators  might  be  persuaded  to  meet  with  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  producers,  as  an  offset  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  oper¬ 
ators  to  continue  the  interstate  arrangement  in  the 
Central  Competitive  Field.  Mr.  Brackett  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  Fairmont  operators  have  little  in 
common  with  those  in  the  Middle  West  and  that 
nothing  for  the  general  good  could  come  out  of  a 
meeting  in  which  so  many  diverse  elements  were 
represented. 

Mr.  Brackett  had  previously  appeared  before  the 
Labor  Committee  and  explained  how  matters  stood 
in  his  field.  He  asserted  that  the  Fairmont  operators 
were  willing  at  any  time  to  confer  with  their  own 
employes,  and  had  had  in  fact  already  held  two  con¬ 
ferences  with  representatives  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  an 
effort  to  effect  a  new  agreement. 

In  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  Mr. 
Brackett  said : 

“It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  representative  operators  in  this  field  that  they  could 
contribute  anything  to  a  conference  which  might  be 
arranged  of  some  groups  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field.  Aside  from  simply  swelling  the  tonnage  rep¬ 
resented,  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
problems  of  our  district  and  the  problems  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field,  and  our  representative 
would  probably  just  add  complications  to  an  already 
complicated  situation. 

“The  conditions  in  Northern  West  Virginia  were 
rather  thoroughly  explained  by  me  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  believe  that  with  a  little  thought  on  your 
part  you  will  agree  that  nothing  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  introducing  the  factors  of  Northern  West 
Virginia  into  such  a  conference.” 


A  Prosperous  Canadian  Road. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  .Railway 
shows  among  the  assets  of  the  company  3,000,000 
acres  of  coal  right  reserved  under  land  sold  and  un¬ 
sold  in  Alberta,  to  be  developed  on  a  royalty  basis. 
This  is  set  down  as  having  a  book  value  of  one  dol¬ 
lar.  There  are  also  46,933  acres  of  coal  land  in 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  listed 
at  the  mcvJ-st  sum  of  $10  per  acre,  while  the  value  of 
the  company’s  collie  ies  in  Alberta  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  company’s  interest  in  other  producing 
coal  mines,  is  set  down  as  $2,082,379. 

Altogether,  the  company’s  balance  sheet  shows 


total  of  $1,124,725,748,  of  which  $128,000,000  is  listed 
as  surplus  revenue  from  operation,  and  $100,000,000 
as  surplus  in  other  assets,  together  with  $93,000,000 
as  net  proceeds  from  lands  and  town  sites,  and 
$76,000,000  as  reserve  funds  for  replacements  and 
contingencies. 

^  It  is  sometimes  stated  in  financial  circles  that  the 
C.  P.  R.  operates  “ex- Washington,”  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  surplus  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  some 
advantages. 


We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  number  of 
so-called  dead  names  in  trade  lists,  with  a  'view  to 
pointing  out  the  great  amount  of  wasted  effort  in 
circularizing  according  to  any  list  that  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  careful  revision.  It  is  pointed  out 
to  us  in  this  connection  that  in  the  case  of  consoli¬ 
dations,  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  in  the 
coal  trade,  with  more  transpiring  all  the  time,  one 
or  more  of  the  old  names  are  often  carried  in  the 
city  directory,  that  the  identity  of  the  original  com¬ 
panies  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  that  they  may 
continue  to  receive  such  benefit  as  may  arise  from 
keeping  the  name  alive. 


to  Organize  Winding  Gulf  Field. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  miners  in  the  Winding  Gulf  coal  field 
of  southern  West  Virginia,  and  bring  about  a  com¬ 
plete  tie-up  in  that  district,  received  a  setback  last 
Saturday  in  the  shape  of  a  temporary  injunction  is¬ 
sued  by  Judge  McClintic  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Charleston. 

This  injuction,  which  was  granted  on  the  petition 
of  58  Winding  Gulf  operators,  prohibits  the  officials 
and  members  of  the  union  “from  doing  or  causing 
to  be  done  any  act  or  thing  that  will  suppress  or 
unduly  limit  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  to  employ 
non-union  labor,  or  that  will  restrict  or  prevent  the 
right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  voluntarily  contract  with 
their  employes  or  the  right  of  their  employes  to 
voluntarily  contract  with  them.” 

It  further  sets  forth  that  the  United  Mine  Workers.  . 
of  America  are  restrained  from  any  further  efforts 
that  will  “tend  to  create  and  establish  a  monopoly 
of  mine  labor  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  in¬ 
creasing  wages  or  the  price  of  labor  above  what  it 
should  be  under  normal  conditions.” 


Huddleston  Frame  Two  Measures. 


Right  to  Compete  Upheld. 

The  injunction  specifically  sets  forth  “the  United 
Mine  Workers’  organization  be  restrained  from  do¬ 
ing'  any  act  that  will  lessen  the  ability  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  to  enter  into  competition  with  coal  produced 
by  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  in  the 
sale  of  their  coal  in  interstate  trade  and  commerce.” 

Any  further  steps  on  the  part  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  “to  unionize  the  mines  of  these  plaintiffs 
by  persusasion,  menaces,  intimidation,  threats  or  for^6 
or  violence,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  interfering 
with  the  contracts  of  employers  with  their  employes 


The  bill  drafted  by  Representative  Bland  of 
Indiana,  creating  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
coal  situation,  has  been  recast  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor,  and  the  committee  was  planning  to 
report  it  before  the  end  of  the  present  week. 

As  originally  drawn,  the  bill  called  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  of  three  to  investigate  the  coal 
industry.  The  redraft  provides  for  a  fact-finding 
commission  of  ten,  on  which  the  public  will  have  two 
representatives,  the  miners  two,  the  operators  two, 
and  one  each  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Census  and  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  commission  would  be  a  permanent  body,  de¬ 
signed  to  regulate  and  stabilize  the  coal  industry. 

The  redrafting  of  the  Bland  bill  followed  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Labor  Committee,  which  were  con¬ 
cluded  early  this  week. 

Representative  Huddleston  of  Alabama  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  on  Wednesday  which  is  designed 
to  end  the  coal  strike.  It  authorizes  judges  of 
Federal  District  Courts,  on  the  application  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  appoint  receivers  to  operate 
coal  mines  at  which  production  has  been  suspended. 

The  measure  also  would  direct  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  allocate  cars  to  mines  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  calculation  as  to  needs.  Carriers 
failing  to  supply  the  stipulated  number  of  cars  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $25  to  $100  a  day  for  each 
car  in  default. 


Shillingford  Answers  Brophy.  M 

wun  tne  contracts  ot  employers  with  their  employes  Altoona,  Pa.,  April  12.— G.  Webb  Shilljflgfordi/. 
and  the  lawful  rights  of  these  plaintiffs  to  pmplo^  president  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  totiay  is-iU 

such  laborers  as  they  may  choose  and  to  discharge'.  sue^  a  statement  in  reply  to  one  put  out  yesterday  bj^G 

them  as  they  see  fit,  with  or  without  cause”  are  pro-  r  Jokn  Brophy,  president  of  District  No.  2  of  the^ " 
hibited  by  the  injunction.  ,  y  U.  M.  W.,  in  which  the  latter  admitted  that  the  use 

The  Mine  worker’s  organization  is  similarly  re -I  of  the  9entral  Competitive  Field  as  a  national  basic  ’  ' 
strained  from  interfering  with  those  seeking  employ- 'I  ln  making  wage  agreements  is  imperfect,  but  is  an 
ment  at  the  mines  and  particularly  refers  to  destruc-l  a<Lance  over  the  cut-throat  competition  and  chaos  of 

tion  of  property  or  the  injury  of  persons  as  y  unJe^a^ed  local  and  district  agreements, 

methods  of  persuasion.  They  are  also  restrained  '  .  operators  of  this  district  welcome  the  ad-  ' 

from  counseling  or  advising  in  any  manner  that  would  A  .missi0n  ,of  Mr.  Brophy  for  they  have  been  insisting 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  plaintiffs.  7 '.  upon  this  point  for  the  past  18  months,”  said  Mr. 

A  hearing  will  be  held  by  Judge  McClintic  next  Shillingford,  “but  whether  the  admission  of  Mr. 

Monday,  April  17th,  on  the  question  of  making  the  *  Brophy  means  a  withdrawal  of  his  support  from 

injunction  permanent.  Mr.  Lewis’  insistence  on  an  adjustment  on  that  basis 

The  plans  of  the  union  to  hold  a  series  of  mass  £  we  not  know.” 
meetings  and  marches  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  this  %  Mr'  Shillingford  declared  that  the  operators  are 
week  were  frustrated  by  the  court  order.  On  Mon-  as  much  opposed  to  a  nation-wide  agreement  as  to 
day  Judge  McClintic  issued  a  still  more  sweeping  one  based  upon  the  Central  Competitive  Field  and 

injunction,  covering  all  of  southern  West  Virginia/  Mr.  Brophy’s  admission  is  the  first  ray  of  light  that 

and  eastern  Kentucky.  J  has  yet  been  shed  unon  the  trnnhle 


Asks  Secretary  Davis  to  Be  Fair.  \ 

■-  i. 

B.  M.  Clark,  president  of  the  Association  of  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvahia,  has 
written  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  "pointing  out 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  violated  their 


has  yet  been  shed  upon  the  trouble. 

“In  1900  central  Pennsylvania  produced  14>  per 
cent  of  all  the  soft  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  ” 
continued  Mr.  Shillingford.  “In  1921,  after  21  years 
of  dealing  with  the  union,  it  produced  9y2  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  production.  Our  district  last  year 
sustained  a  loss  of  20,000,000  tons.  If  this  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  chaos  and  cut-throat  competition,’  the 


contract  _  by  refusing  to  meet  the  operators  of  that  ,  operators  prefer  it  to  the  orderly  pea^oTSth^ 
district  in  joint  conference  and  also  by  refusing  to  ;  which  the  union  has  brought  the  Industry  bv  the 
hve  up  to  a  clause  in  the  1920  wage  contract  which  present  system  of  doing  business.”  7  7 


live  up  to  a  clause  in  the  1920  wage  contract  which 
provides  that,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reaph  an 
agreement  by  April  1,  1922,  the  miners  shall  remain 
at  work  for  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  negotiations,  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  wjfije 
a  new  contract  is  being  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Clark  demands  that,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  Secre¬ 
tary  Davis  publicly  criticise  the  union  officials  for  break¬ 
ing  their  agreement  with  the  central  Pennsylvania 
operators,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  ha$ 
publicly  criticized  operators  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  for  refusing  to  take  part' 
in  an  interstate  wage  conference. 

_ _  i  Ay 


The  Taylor  Fuel  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Morgafi- 
town,  W.  Va.,  with  Marvin  L.  Taylor,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  H.  C.  Owen  and  O.  W.  Rider,  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  have  also  gone 
with  the  new  firm. 


Reports  tell  of  a  quickening  interest  in  coal.  This 
is  .n  line  with  the  expectations  of  the  more  experi¬ 
enced,  who  were  not  surprised  at  the  lack  of  interest 
during  the  first  week  of  the  strike.  It  takes  a  few 
days  for  the  effects  of  a  strike  to  become  manifest. 
\\  ith  tonnage  taking  from  three  days  to  a  week  to 
roll  to  destination,  the  public  in  general  had  little 
or .  no  practical  illustration  of  the  existence  of  a 
strike  last  week.  Cars  of  coal  were  coming  forward 
practically  as  usual,  but  with  the  absence  of  new 
shipments  on  the  customary  scale  and  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sources  this  week  there  will  be  some  initiation 
of  inquiry,  which  will  soon  grow  in  volume,  we 
anticipate. 


Saward’s  Annual  is  now  ready.  Price  $2.50.  Send 
in  your  order. 


if 
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Bituminous  production  dropped  to  approximately 
3,500,000  tons  during  the  first  week  of  the  strike, 
according  to  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  An  estimate  issued  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  at  about  the  same  time 
places  the  probable  output  at  slightly  below  4,000,000 
tons. 

Both  reports  agree  that  while,  of  course,  the  strike 
was  the  big  factor  in  cutting  down  tonnage,  the 
non-union  mines  could  have  turned  out  more  coal 
if  there  had  been  a  demand  for  it.  It  is  evident 
that  market  conditions  played  as  important  a  part 
as  the  activities  of  labor  agitators  in  keeping  down 
this  part  of  the  output. 

The  Geological  Survey’s  report  reveals  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that,  despite  reports  of  the  strike  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly  throughout  the  unorganized  districts,  the 
tonnage  produced  in  those  fields  did  not  show  any 
material  falling  off  as  the  week  progressed. 

On  Monday  11,445  cars  were  loaded  at  non-union 
bituminous  mines.  Tuesday  the  figure  dropped  to 
11,019  cars,  but  on  Wednesday  it  was  back  to  11,411 
cars,  and  on  Thursday  the  record  stood  at  11,061 
cars.  Exact  loadings  for  Friday  are  not  given,  as 
the  full  reports  were  not  at  hand,  but  it  is  stated 
that  those  that  were  in  indicated  little  change  in 
the  daily  rate  of  operations. 

About  the  Same  as  in  1919. 

'  i  In  the  first  week  of  the  1919  bituminous  strike 
,3,582,000  tons  were  produced,  or  just  about  the  same 
5  during  the  same  period  of  the  present  tie-up. 
$The  fact  that  the  anthracite  mines  are  also  idle, 
-however,  brought  the  total  coal  output  of  the  country 
during  the  first  week  of  April  to  the  lowest  point  in 
modern  times.  Never  before,  at  least  during  the 
present  generation,  have  the  '  hard  and  soft  coal 
mines  been  shut  down  at  the  same  time. 

Production  of  soft  coal  continued  to  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  days  before  the  strike,  but  because 
of  the  decline  on  Saturday  the  total  output  for  the 
week  ending  April  1st  was  less  than  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  The  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below 
with  comparisons  for  last  year : 

/ - Net  Tons - * 

Week  Ending  1922  1921 

March  18 .  10,843,000  6,512,000 

March  25  .  11,458,000  6,457,000 

April  1 .  10,453,000  5,822,000 

April  8 .  3,500,000  6,120,000 

Situation  in  Non-Union  Fields. 

The  National  Coal  Association’s  report  on  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  first  week  of  the  strike  is  as  follows : 

“Advices  to  the  National  Coal  Association  from 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  the  strike  indicate  that  for  the  week  ended  April 
8th  the  total  production  of  soft  coal  will  be  slightly 
under  4,000,000  tons.  While  this  is  below  capacity 
of  the  non-union  fields,  the  only  reason  for  the  re¬ 
stricted  production  is  to  be  found  in  the  inability 
of  the  operators  to  find  a  market  for  their  coal. 

“Reports  from  all  non-union  fields  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  state  that  production  is  running  at  various 
rates  from  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  or  80  per  cent 
of  normal  and  that  the  only  reason  for  the  failure 
to  produce  more  is  the  indifference  of  consumers. 
Thousands  of  cars  of  coal  are  standing  on  the  mine 
sidings  and  in  railroad  yards  awaiting  billing  orders 

from  consumers.  . 

“It  is  evident  that  if  consumers  go  into  the  market 
for  larger  amounts  of  coal,  mines  and  mine  workers 
in  non-union  fields  are  ready  to  add  largely  to  their 

weekly  output.  ....  ,  ,. 

“In  the  union  fields  the  factor  limiting  production 

is  in  general,  the  strike,  but  in  the  non-union  fields 
the  limiting  factor  continues  to  be  the  lack  of  orders, 
r,  as  for  many  weeks  past. 


i  / 


“Consumers  manifest  no  anxiety  with  respect  to 
their  future  stocks  of  coal.  Large  amounts  of  coal 
produced  in  the  union  fields  during  the  last  week 
before  the  strike  are  remaining  unsold  upon  the 
sidings.  Reports  from  the  union  fields  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  stating  that  numbers  of  unbilled  cars 
are  remaining  on  the  tracks.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  been  no  marked 
increase  in  production  in  non-union  fields. 

“Conditions  in  some  of  the  more  important  fields 
are  as  follows : 

“In  the  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania  produc¬ 
tion  is  running  at  about  the  pre-strike  rate.  In  the 
non-union  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
output  is  not  up  to  normal  solely  because  of  lack  of 
orders  for  coal. 

“West  Virginia,  with  operation  for  the  entire  state 
at  65  per  cent  of  normal,  is  held  down  by  lack  of 
orders.  The  Kanawha  field  of  West  Virginia  re¬ 
ports  1,250  cars  standing  unsold  and  that,  if  there 
were  sufficient  orders  on  hand  to  justify  running 
the  mines,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  men  now  idle 
would  return  to  work  under  conditions  offered  them 
by  the  operators  on  April  1st.  In  the  Winding  Gulf 
field  of  West  Virginia  4,200  cars  are  standing  unsold 
ott  the  tracks. 

“Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  nearly  100  per  cent 
closed  dowh,  but  a  large  number  of  cars  loaded  during 
the  last  week  before  the  strike  are  still  unsold. 
West  of4’1' the  Mississippi,  union  mines  are  closed; 
non-union  mines  are  operating  so  far  as  orders  for 
coal  enable  the  mines  to  run. 

J  “Western  Kentucky  reports  that,  while  a  large 
Inumber  of  mines  are  not  working,  the  explanation  is 
(to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  orders  and  the  unsold 
jca,rs  of  coal  already  standing  at  the  mines. 
t  “The  f.  o.  b.  spot  price  for  bituminous  coal  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  lowest  point  reached  at  any  time  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

“In  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
■  tion  but  that  the  country  can  face  many  weeks  of 
shut-down  in  the  union  territory  without  undergoing 
any  serious  hardship  for  lack  of  bituminous  coal.” 

Anthracite  Tie-Up  Complete. 

Heavy  production  marked  the  last  five  working 
■days  before  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  region,  the 
output  for  this  period  being  estimated  by  the  Geologi¬ 
cal-  Survey  at  1,896,000  tons.  The  decrease,  when 
Compared  with  the  2,095,000  tons  of  the  preceding 
week,  was  due  entirely  to  the  stoppage  on  Saturday, 
April  1st.  Reports  indicate  that  the  strike  was  100 
pfer  cent  effective  so  far  as  the  hard  coal  fields  were 
concerned.  * 

Comparative  figures  over  a  term  of  weeks  follow: 

/ - Net  Tons - ' 

Week  Ending  1922  1921 

March  18 .  1,907,000  1.687,000 

f  -  March  25  .  2,095,000  1,564,000 

1,  April  1 .  1,896,000  1.157.000 

'  April  8 .  1,865,000 

*  ' 

1  Heaviest  March  on  Record. 

^Bituminous  production  during  March  was  the 
heaviest  on  record  for  that  month,  exceeding  by 

2, fl60,000  tons  the  previous  high  record  achieved  in 
19J5-  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  reports  the  March 
output  of  soft  coal  during  the  past  nine  years  as  fol- 
lotv$ : 

Net  Tons 

\  >1914  .  45,455.000 

1915  .  31,801.000 

\  J916  .  43,829,000 

\  1917  .  47,869,000 

11918  ,j .  48,113,000 

41919  3 .  33,719,000 

’J920  ; .  46,832,000 

4921  .  30,392,000 

,3922  .  50,193,000 

V 

oC 

1 

.) 


Output  for  Coal  Year. 


Increased  activity  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  calendar  year  resulted  in  the  bituminous 
tonnage  for  the  coal  year  ending  March  31st  ex¬ 
ceeding  by  27,000,000  tons  the  output  for  the  calendar 
year  1921.  The  1921  production  was  407,000,000 
tons,  whereas  that  for  the  coal  year  was  434,000,000 
tons.  The  soft  coal  output  for  the  last  nine  coal 
years,  as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown 
below : 


Coal  year 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


Net  Tons 
482,685,000 
399,902,000 
479,919,000 
504,134,000 
548,717,000 
552,041,000 
486,993,000 
522,374,000 
434,279,000 


MINERS  AT  DISADVANTAGE 


Anthracite  Bank  Says  Men  Realize  This 
and  Were  Not  Anxious  to  Strike. 

Commenting  on  the  anthracite  strike,  the  Miners 
Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  recognized  authority  on 
industrial  and  labor  affairs  in  the  hard  coal  fields, 
says : 

“It  is  believed  that  the  miners  were  not  eager  to 
precipitate  a  strike  at  a  time  when  the  producing 
companies  have  an  unusually  heavy  reserve  supply 
of  coal  on  hand.  This  is  estimated  to  be  several 
million  tons,  chiefly  in  the  steam  sizes.  Whatever 
the  exact  amount,  it  is  known  to  be  largely  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  normal  reserve  shown  at  this  season, 
owing  to  heavily  decreased  buying  of  coal  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  For  this  reason  the 
producing  companies  have  enough  coal  on  hand  to 
satisfy  normal  demands  for  about  two  months  at 
least. 

“The  miners  realize  this  and  it  is  not  believed  that 
the  more  conservative  men  are  desirous  of  remain¬ 
ing  idle  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Such  a 
contingency  would  force  them  to  utilize  their  savings 
balances  for  every-day  living  expenses  and  thus  de¬ 
plete  their  cash  resources  at  a  time  when  they  are 
making  conspicuous  progress  in  building  up  a  sizable 
thrift  fund. 

“It  is  probably  true,  therefore,  that  a  serious  strike 
has  never  threatened  the  anthracite  industry  under 
such  conditions  as  exist  today,  when  the  producing 
companies  have  large  reserve  stocks  of  coal  and  the 
miners  possess  fairly  large  savings  balances.  The 
situation  is  unique  and,  while  the  miners  may  be 
financially  able  to  pay  their  way  for  some  time,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  last  year  or  two  have  made  them 
think  highly  of  their  thrift  fund  and  the  necessity 
of  safeguarding  it  as  best  they  can. 

“Prevailing  conditions,  therefore,  are  totally  un¬ 
like  those  encountered  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike 
.of  1902,  when  wages  were  very  much  lower  and  the 
country  was  calling  loudly  for  coal.  The  average 
miner  is  a  pretty  intelligent  wage-earner  and  keeps 
in  closer  touch  with  industrial  conditions  the  country 
over  than  he  did  twenty  years  ago.” 


Non-Union  Men  Well  Paid. 

To  show  what  good  wages  can  be  made  by  non¬ 
union  mine  workers  when  they  have  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  even  when  their  pay  has  been  reduced  from 
the  1920  peak,  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  of  Glen 
White,  W.  Va.,  has  given  out  the  following  figures 
showing  average  earnings  of  various  classes  of  its 
employes  during  the  first  half  of  March : 

Inside — Machine  cutting,  $158.92  ;  motormen.  $78.39 ; 
brakemen,  58.42 ;  bratticemen,  $69.30 ;  trackmen, 
$70.20;  timbermen,  $58.50;  slatemen,  $55.44;  pump¬ 
men,  $78.39  ;  wiremen,  $80.73  ;  cagers,  $64.40. 

Outside — Hoisting  engineer,  $80;  tipplemen,  $53.90; 
slate  pickers,  $45.50 ;  car  loaders,  $60.63 ;  blacksmiths. 
$75:  car  repairmen,  $71.30;  carpenters.  $64.40;  ash¬ 
men,  $64  ;  firemen,  $74.80 ;  plant  repairmen,  $75. 
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Fairmont  Notes 


Harry  B.  Clark,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  New  York. 

Floyd  J.  Patton,  Patton  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  business 
trip  to  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  Brady  Coal  Corporation,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Washington. 

E.  N.  Eddy,  of  the  E.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week  on  business. 

W.  E.  Watson,  president  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  was  recently  in  Pittsburgh  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip. 

E.  J.  Dills,  of  Pittsburgh,  representing  the  In¬ 
ternational  Fuel  &  Iron  Corporation,  was  in  Fair¬ 
mont  a  few  days  ago. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  northern  West  Virginia 
last  week  aggregated  56,750  tons.  Those  off  the 
Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.,  were  26,500  tons. 

Coal  shipments  in  northern  West  Virginia  for  tin 
week  ending  April  1st,  aggregated  298,800  tons,  or  s 
loss  of  115,650  tons  compared  to  the  previous  week, 

Low  mine  accident  rate  in  Marion  and  Harrison 
counties,  W.  Va.,  are  said  to  be  due  to  better  timber¬ 
ing  in  the  mines,  according  to  state  mine  inspectors. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
and  ex-Governor  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia,  spoke 
to  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  coal  operators  here 
on  Tuesday. 

George  T.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  returned  to 
Fairmont,  after  having  appeared  before  the  Congres¬ 
sional  labor  committee  last  week. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  that,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  no 
strike  benefits  can  be  paid  until  after  thirty  days, 
which  will  date  from  May  1st. 

The  Miners’  officials  have  permitted  the  Young 
mine  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  to  work  because  the 
output  of  coal  is  used  exclusively  for  its  own  plant. 
This  operation  employs  union  miners. 

On  Monday  a  deed  was  filed  in  the  Marion  County 
court  house  at  Fairmont,  which  shows  that  the 
Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.  paid  $427,246  for  728  acres  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  land,  which  lies  between  its  8  and  9 
plants  near  Farmington,  W.  Va. 

An  unusually  large  bowlder  to  drop  in  a  roof  fall 
was  experienced  at  the  Shamrock  Coal  Co.,  mine  at 
Hoult,  W.  Va.,  last  Tuesday,  when  a  rock  weighing 
almost  400  pounds  mashed  to  jelly  a  miner.  This 
plant  has  been  working  on  the  non-union  basis  for 
some  time. 

Duncan  Sinclair,  Fairmont  coal  man  will  arrive 
in  New  York  this  week  from  Costa  Rica,  where  he 
visited  his  son,  A.  F.  Sinclair,  who  is  developing  coal, 
oil  and  gold  lands  for  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  and  others. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  left  Fairmont  on  Monday  evening  to 
meet  Mr.  Sinclair. 

Union  miners  last  week  withdrew  pickets  from  tht 
mine  of  the  Washington  Irving  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
to  the  Weriton  Steel  Co.,  a  non-union  operation, 
because  it  produced  no  coal  for  the  market.  The 
union,  however,  did  not  take  this  action  until  a 
threat  was  made  to  secure  an  injunction  to  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  the  miners  at  work. 


Send  in  Your  Questions. 

We  are  glad  to  have  inquiries  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers  on  various  topics  of  trade  interest,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  accommodating  our  readers 
but  because  of  the  very  definite  knowledge  which 
those  inquiring  give  as  to  what  the  trade  is  think¬ 
ing  about  and  the  points  on  which  information  is 
desired. 

Send  in  your  questions  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  prompt  attention  to  them. 


A.  Karl  Arthur  and  Charles  H.  Fairchild,  the  only 
two  coal  dealers  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  have  consolidated 
their  interests  under  the  firm  name  of  Arthur  & 
Fairchild. 


George  S.  Brackett 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is  a  native  of 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  having  been  born  in  that  city  on 
September  15,  1875.  He  entered  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  and  was  graduated  from  the  de¬ 
partment  of  mining  engineering  in  1897,  during  which 
time  he  visited  gold  mines  of  Colorado ;  iron  ore 
mines  of  Michigan  and  a  large  tract  of  farm  land 
in  Connecticut,  where  students  were  taught  surveying. 
All  this  was  in  connection  with  the  course,  •  which 
is  very  wide  in  scope  and  provides  the  student  with 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  various  phases  of  coal 
and  metal  mining. 

In  1897  Mr.  Brackett  went  to  the  Georges  Creek 
region,  being  assigned  to  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Cumberland.  Later  he  followed  professional  engin¬ 
eering  work  on  his  own  accord  until  1904.  Next 
he  located  at  Wendel,  near  Simpson,  W.  Va.,  be¬ 
coming  general  superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Coal 
Co.  in  1904,  where  he  remained  until  1911.  He  as¬ 
sisted  in  placing  one  of  the  most  complete  plants  in 
Northern  West  Virginia  for  the  Maryland  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Brackett  became  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
vein  Coal  Co.  at  Flemington,  W.  Va.,  in  1911,  and 
general  manager  in  1916.  He  remained  in  that  capaci¬ 
ty  for  several  months,  when  the  Robinson  interests 
purchased  the  plant  in  1920.  While  at  Flemington  he 
opened  three  new  mines  for  the  company. 

He  then  became  commissioner  of  the  Fair  Practice 
Committee  of  Northern  West  Virginia,  which  he 
retained  until  December,  1920.  In  January,  1921,  Mr. 
Brackett  was  appointed  secretary  and  on  February 
14,  1922.  he  was  re-elected. 

Mr.  Bracket,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
physical  conditions  at  the  mines,  his  experience  with 
labor  problems  and  his  acquaintance  with  business 
conditions  and  freight  shipments,  has  made  him  an 
invaluable  official  to  the  association. 


Rail  Shipments  to  New  England. 

All-rail  shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  through  the  Hudson  gateway? 
for  several  weeks  past  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  with  comparison  for  a  year  ago : 


Week  Fnded 

Antli. 

Tut. 

f - 1^21- 

Antli. 

'  "  1  > 
Bit 

March  11  . 

.  4.326 

3,695 

3,360 

3  399 

March  18  . 

3,692 

4,064 

3,383 

3,035 

March  25  . 

.  3493 

3,369 

2,999 

2.771 

April  1  . 

.  3,406 

3,118 

2,493 

2,771 

Tn  addition  to  the 

quantities  mentioned  above, 

there 

entered  New  England  through  the  Rouses  Poin 
gateway  120  cars  of  bituminous  coal  and  10  cars  o 
anthracite  during  the  week  ending  March  25th. 


Morgantown  Notes 


J.  A.  Abrogast,  Heather  Run  Coal  Co.,  Kingwood, 
was  recently  in  Akron,  O.,  on  business. 

Everhart  Bierer,  of  the  Preston  County  Coke  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  city. 

Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  Fuel  Corporation, 
is  on  a  business  trip  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
New  York. 

A.  Q.  Davis,  president  of  the  Hess  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  spent  last  week  at  the  tract  of  the 
Bear  Mountain  Gas  Coal  Co.  near  Flemington,  W 
Va. 

J.  A.  Boyle,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown, 
who  was  on  business  in  Morgantown  last  week  has 
returned  to  the  East. 

J.  A.  Arbogast,  president  of  the  Heather  Run 
Coal  Co.,  Kingwood,  was  in  Morgantown  last  Sat¬ 
urday  and  he  reports  that  nearby  all  of  the  mines 
in  that  section  are  closed  on  account  of  lack  of 
orders.  The  sentiment  there,  according  to  Mr.  Arbo¬ 
gast,  seems  to  be  that  the  miners  would  work  if 
the  operators  had  orders. 

A  meeting  of  the  Morgantown  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  coal 
strike  was  discussed.  Freight  differentials  were  men¬ 
tioned,  but  it  was  decided  to  defer  action  on  such 
matters  until  business  improves.  The  association  has 
decided  to  organize  a  baseball  team,  and  also  make 
arrangements  for  the  annual  outing  to  be  held  in 
the  summer  in  the  Cheat  River  section. 

The  Blocky  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  S.  F.  Elkins,  of  Morgantown,  and  others 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  200  acres  of  Pittsburgh 
coal  land  in  Harrison  county,  near  Clarksburg  the 
concern  being  capitalized  at  $100,000.  Officers  of 
the  company  are :  President,  Stephen  F.  Elkins, 
Morgantown ;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Wilson,  Fairchance, 
Pa. ;  secretary,  Herbert  F.  Harke,  Morgantown ;  W. 
J.  Walker,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  Paul  Talbott,  Fair¬ 
mont.  The  company  has  also  purchased  a  mine  with 
one  opening  and  tipple  equipment  with  the  tract, 
which  has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$500  000.  The  company  it  is  expected  will  soon  start 
to  operate  the  mine. 


Boston  Notes. 

J.  H.  Mountfort,  who  has  been  in  the  coal  and 
wood  business  in  Portland,  Me.,  for  the  past  31 
years,  has  announced  his  retirement  from  business 
and  the  sale  of  his  yard,  etc.,  to  Joseph  Brenner, 
who  will  continue  it  under  the  name  of  the  Mount- 
fort  Coal  Co. 

After  working  two  days  to  raise  the  sunken 
barge  Neptune  No.  11,  which  struck  George’s 
Island  last  Sunday,  while  in  tow  of  the  tug  Mer¬ 
cury,  in-bound  from  New  York,  the  Scott  Wreck¬ 
ing  Co.  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  craft  to 
the  surface.  It  was  carrying  1,000  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  consigned  to  John  A.  Whittemore’s  Sons. 

Advices  received  here  from  Toronto  state  that 
only  in  the  event  of  a  protracted  strike  w  ould 
Canadian  importers  turn  to  other  markets  for  their 
stocks.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  coal  on  hand. 
If  anthracite  coal  is  needed,  the  Welsh  mines  can 
ship  sufficient  to  prevent  deprivation.  During  the 
strike  of  1902  small  quantities  were  brought  in 
from  England  and  Wales. 

^  The  executive  committee  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  and  Brockton  city  offi¬ 
cials  emphatically  deny  statements  by  an  official 
of  the  state  department  of  public  welfare  that  a 
charge  of  $5.75  per  quarter  ton  for  coal  supplied 
the  state’s  poor  charges  is  an  exorbitant  and 
profiteering  rate.  Michael  J.  Kelliher,  chairman 
of  the  Highway  Commission,  stated  that  the  price 
was  higher  in  1921  because  the  department  was 
required  to  buy  its  coal  ahead  of  time  at  a  period 
when  price  was  high.  He  said  it  cost  as  much 
to  deliver  one-quarter  of  a  ton  as  it  does  a  ton. 
He  asserted  that  the  very  bare  cost  of  the  coal, 
expense  of  delivery  and  unloading,  was  all  that 
was  charged  the  state. 
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SURPLUS  MINE  LABOR 


Some  Things  That  Must  Be  Remembered 
in  Discussing  This  Question. 


After  a  year  of  great  reaction  in  the  bituminous 
trade  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  much 
discussion  of  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  coal  fields, 
although  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  shortage  of  cars 
and  shortage  of  labor  were  the  standard  topics  of 
discussion  week  after  week.  The  available  labor 
supply  at  the  mines  has  been  kept  up  in  more  than 
ample  form.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  men  to 
drift  into  mining  after  a  more  or  less  extended  ab¬ 
sence  in  other  lines,  or  perhaps  to  take  it  up  as 
something  new  because  of  curtailment  in  other  lines 

Hof  activity. 

But  as  in  so  many  other  subjects  of  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  is  advisable  to  steer  a  middle  course  on 
this  matter.  Many  of  the  figures  presented  are  ex¬ 
aggerated.  A  good  many  men  in  the  aggregate  ac¬ 
quire  membership  in  the  union  as  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  work  at  the  coal  mines  when  opportunity 
permits,  but  it  does  not  signify  that  they  are  to  be 
counted  as  regular  employes  of  the  mines,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  work  in  the  mines  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  time. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  seasonal  employment  of 
coal  miners  is  more  of  a  factor  than  elsewhere.  There 
are  more  than  a  few  varieties  of  western  coal  that 
do  not  stock  to  advantage,  and  hence  coal  mining 
in  that  section  will  ever  be  more  seasonal  in  its 
nature  than  in  regions  that  are  better  assured  of  a 
year-round  business. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  considerable  percentage 
of  voluntary  absenteeism,  and  some  indulgence  should 
be  granted  on  this  account,  as  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  coal  mining  is  not  a  pleasant  occupation.  Ex¬ 
cessively  wet  or  excessively  dusty  mines  are  not  nice 
places  to  work  in,  and  the  miner  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  taking  a  few  days  off  occasionally.  There  is 
other  absenteeism,  of  course,  that  is  not  so  commend¬ 
able  in  purpose. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  many  coal  min¬ 
ing  plants  are  in  isolated  localities  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  some  surplusage  of  labor,  for  if  work¬ 
ing  with  only  the  absolutely  required  number  of  men 
on  the  pay-rolls,  any  plant  might  be  seriously  em- 
I  barrassed  if  an  occasion  for  getting  out  extra  ton¬ 
nage  arose,  if  there  should  be  an  unusual  period  of 
sickness  in  the  community,  or  any  other  of  many 
years  developed  a  call  for  more  labor. 

There  is  one  thing  about  it.  The  fact  that  mine 
employes  are  satisfied  to  attach  themselves  permanently 
i  to  the  industry  in  such  large  numbers  shows  that 
i  the  compensation  must  be  fairly  good,  for  men  can¬ 
not  be  held  to  the  soil  now,  as  were  the  serfs  of 
|  Russia,  and  if  coal  mining  was  not  a  satisfactory 
occupation  they  could  turn  to  something  else,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  more  centrally  situated  localities,  where 
!  other  work  is  available.  But  it  is  those  centrally 
1  situated  localities  that  have  the  greatest  surplus  of 


mine  labor. 


Easy  Way  to  Settle  It. 

“If  the  miners  won’t  work,  get  others  who  will”  is 
the  simple  solution  of  the  coal  strike  suggested  by 
Leon  Sunshine,  president  of  the  Broadway  Merchants 
Association.  Mr.  Sunshine  is  an  optimist,  as  might 

be  inferred  from  his  name. 

His  organization  consists  of  the  owners  of  stores, 
restaurants  and  other  establishments  located  for  the 
most  part  in  and  about  the  New  York  theatrical 
district  They  depend  for  patronage  largely  upon 
the  night  crowds.  Should  it  become  necessary  to 
darken  their  windows  for  even  a  few  weeks  some  of 
the  merchants  feel  that  they  will  be  driven  out  of 


isiness.  .  .  ,  , 

Having  in  mind  the  Fuel  Administration  s  ban  on 

ectric  signs,  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  strike 
ttled  without  delay,  and  arranged  to  send  a  delega- 
m  to  Washington  to  protest  to  President  Harding 
gainst  the  mines  being  tied  up.  Probably  it  never 
•curred  to  them  that  dealing  with  600,000  disgruntled 
,al  miners  is  a  different  proposition  from  hiring  and 
-ing  a  haberdashery  clerk  or  a  waiter. 


WANTS  UNBIASED  COMMISSION 

If  One  Is  Appointed,  Mr.  Watkins  Believes 
It  Should  Represent  Public. 

It  is  the  view  of  T.  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  that  if  the 
Government  finds  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  settle  the  bituminous  strike,  the  commission 
should  consist  of  men  not  identified  with  the  coal 
trade. 

“As  to  the  mine  workers’  proposal  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  six  operators  and  six  miners,”  says  Mr. 
Watkins,  “this  would  evidently  make  it  very  simple 
for  both  the  miners  and  operators  to  agree,  on  what 
they  want  and  pass  it  on  to  the  public.  Should 
the  public  welfare  require  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission,  then  that  commission  should  represent  the 
public,  and  consist  of  not  less  than  seven  well-known 
and  unbiased  citizens.  The  miners  and  operators 
should  appear  as  advocated  before  the  commission, 
as  they  can  hardly  sit  as  their  own  judges. 

“These  views  I  expressed  to  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  before  the  union  plan  was  presented  to 
that  committee.  I  believe  a  new  industrial  era  will 
grow  out  of  this  present  conflict ;  not  only  must  the 
necessities  of  the  worker  be  recognized,  but  the 
rights  of  the  investor  and  the  consumer  must  be 
equally  well  safeguarded.  Any  sound  proposals  that 
will  accomplish  this  result  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
operators 

“I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  associates  are  about  to  perform  a  real  service 
to  the  United  States.  For  the  second  time  in  three 
years  they  have  taken  the  country  by  the  throat, 
and  used  the  hold-up  man’s  methods  to  obtain  special 
concessions  for  the  miners.  In  1919  they  got  away 
with  it.  This  time  they  may  wake  up  the  coal  buyer 
to  what  it  means  to  have  a  basic  industry  completely 
dominated  by  a  labor  organization  which  has  no 
financial,  legal,  or  moral  responsibility  under  the 
present  statutes.” 


Statistics  on  Idleness  Misleading. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  House  Committee  on 
Labor  in  Washington,  Alfred  M.  Ogle,  president  of 
the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  stated 
that  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  the  bituminous 
industry  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

“The  great  majority  of  the  mines  of  this  country 
work  regularly  and  give  the  men  regular  employ¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “There  are  a  host  of  mines,  small 
operations,  that  go  into  this  average,  that  bring 
down  that  average,  that  only  work  two  to  four 
months  of  the  year.  The  men  who  work  in  these 
mines  during  this  short  time  do  not  sit  around 
waiting  for  that  mine  to  start.  They  are  farmers 
in  the  summer  time.  They  farm  in  the  summer 
and  dig  coal  in  the  winter. 

“Statistics  are  devilishly  misleading  things,  un¬ 
less  you  know  how  they  are  compiled,  unless  you 
know  all  the  facts.  There  is  not  so  much  irregularity 
in  the  coal  mines  as  those  people  talk  about.  They 
take  everybody  listed  on  their  records  as  a  union 
worker,  regardless  of  whether  he  has  been  on  there 
one  day  or  a  year,  and  those  are  the  men  that  they 
use  to  divide  the  total  by  to  get  an  average.  _ 

“We  have  anv  number  of  men  in  our  mine  that 
have  averaged  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year— any  number 
of  them.  And  those  mines  where  we  offer  the  most 
regular  employment  are  where  we  have  the  most 
trouble  and  the  most  strikes.  They  have  gotten 
their  wages  to  a  point  where  they  do  not  want  to 
work  so  much.” 


A  summer  course  in  coal  mining  will  be  offered 
this  year  by  the  Co-operative  Department  of  Mining 
Engineering  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh.  The  course  will  be  four  weeks  long, 
from  June  26th  to  July  21st,  and  will  be  given  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  primary  object  will  be  to  prepare  miners 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines  for  positions  as  fire-bosses  and 
mine  foremen. 
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SHORT  STRIKE  PREDICTED 


Penna  Says  Leaders  Will  Not  Long  Receive 
Support  of  Rank  and  File. 

That  the  bituminous  strike  will  soon  collapse,  be¬ 
cause  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners  will  not  long 
continue  to  support  their  leaders  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  is  the  prediction  of  Phil  A.  Penna,  one  of 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Indiana  operators. 

His  views  were  brought  out  at  the  hearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  where  he  made  the 
assertion  that  the  U.  M.  W.  is  now  pervaded  with  a 
spirit  of  “to  hell  with  the  operators,”  which  did  not 
exist  when  he  was  identified  with  the  labor  movement. 
Mr.  Penna  is  one  of  many  former  labor  leaders  who 
are  now  either  operators  or  officials  of  mine  owners’ 
associations. 

“I  am  not  anticipating  a  long  strike,”  he  said. 
“The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  mine  workers’ 
officers  will  have  to  take  a  vote  on  the  question  at 
issue,  which  is :  ‘Will  you  take  a  wage  reduction.’ 
This  is  an  officers’  strike,  pure  and  simple.  The  men, 
in  my  opinion,  would  announce  a  willingness  to  take 
a  cut.” 

Failing  another  interstate  conference  over  wages, 
continued  Mr.  Penna,  the  next  best  thing  would  be 
to  drop  back  to  State  conferences  or  contracts  be¬ 
tween  individual  operators  and  their  employees. 

The  unions  in  former  days,  he  said,  kept  their 
word,  but  under  present  leadership  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  contracts.  In  the  bituminous  fields, 
the  strike  came,  he  asserted,  “not  because  the  opera¬ 
tors  would  not  meet  the  miners,  but  because  some 
of  the  operators  would  not  meet  the  union  in  the 
group  the  union  demands.” 

He  cited  a  record  of  700  strikes  in  Indiana  since 
1920,  during  the  life  of  the  last  wage  contract. 

Peace  Efforts  Poorly  Rewarded. 

The  bituminous  industry,  he  continued,  introduced 
collective  joint  bargaining  between  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors  in  1886.  “But,”  he  added,  “we’ve  been  charged 
with  being  criminals  for  making  those  contracts  and 
trying  to  bring  peace  in  the  industry.  Some  of  us 
now,  including  me,  are  under  indictment,  with  nothing 
except  the  whims  of  a  jury  standing  between  us  and 
the  penitentiary.  We  didn’t  intend  to  violate  a  law, 
and  we  did  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  worker  and  employer  in  industry.” 

Indiana  operators,  he  added,  went  as  far  as  they 
could  to  keep  up  the  old  basis  of  negotiation. 

At  one  point  in  his  testimony  Mr.  Penna  said : 
“The  Indiana  miners  haven’t  made  a  lot  of  money!  but 
it’s  not  because  their  schedule  of  wages  is  too  low — it’s 
because  their  schedule  is  so  high  as  to  deprive  them 
of  work.”  He  added  that  he  could  show  many  in¬ 
stances  where  Indiana  miners  anxious  and  able  to 
work,  earned  $400  during  March.” 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  reduce  unemployment  in  the  bituminous  industry, 
Mr  Penna  said : 

“The  only  way  I  know  is  to  get  the  wages  down 
to  the  level  and  the  conditions  as  disagreeable  in  our 
industry  as  they  are  in  others,  because  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  now,  a  man  who  once  can  get  into  the  mines 
never  leaves  them.” 


The  Empty  Council  Room. 

There  has  been  much  said  with  reference  to  the 
operators  in  the  unionized  bituminous  fields  not  meet¬ 
ing  their  men  in  interstate  conference.  Against  this, 
one  might  properly  refer  to  the  questioned  legality 
of  such  a  move,  as  well  as  to  the  more  practical 
thought  that  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  such  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  central  district  as  to  put 
Pittsburgh  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  differ¬ 
entials. 

The  miners  are  making  the  most  of  this  condition 
and  something  as  to  the  old  saying.  Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right,  ’  is  heard.  But  the  practical 
elimination  of  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  coal  from  the 
Chicago  market  has  been  another  factor  to  make 
the  operators  of  those  states  feel  free  to  negotiate  a 
new  wage  scale  without  reference  to  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


Harry  B.  Clark,  a  well-known  Fairmont  operator, 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  local  coal  offices. 

The  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  now  located  at 
52  Broadway,  will  move  its  general  office  May  1st  to 
33  Rector  street. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  New  York  office,  which  was  located  in 
the  Woolworth  Building. 

J.  C.  Meyerhoff,  well-known  in  the  local  bituminous 
trade,  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of  Fred  D. 
Gearhart,  of  No.  1  Broadway. 

J.  K.  Barber,  H.  C.  Haggerty  and  H.  C.  Elfast  have 
recently  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Association. 

William  Rummey,  of  the  Williams  &  Peters  sales 
force,  left  Tuesday  for  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is 
planning  to  spend  a  few  weeks’  vacation. 

William  H.  Griffith  has  resigned  as  New  York 
manager  of  Slattery  Brothers,  and  has  made  a  new 
connection  which  he  will  announce  shortly. 

The  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.  will  move  on 
April  15th  from  56  Liberty  street  to  114  Liberty 
street.  New  telephone  number  is  Rector  0221. 

H.  Holleson,  of  44  Beaver  Street,  has  incorporated 
his  business  under  his  own  name.  lie  has  been 
located  in  this  city  since  last  year  and  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  American  representatives  of  Hugo  Stinnes. 

The  International  Shipfittings  &  Supply  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  furnishing  galley 
coal  to  ships,  besides  carrying  on  a  general  chandlery 
business,  has  moved  to  the  Barrett  Building,  No.  2 
Rector  Street. 

John  W.  Grout,  vice-president  of  the  State  Coal 
Co.,  50  Church  street,  is  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  recov¬ 
ering  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis  which  was 
performed  on  Friday  of  last  week.  He  is  reported  to 
be  making  good  progress. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  recently 
placed  orders  for  19,500  freight  cars,  including_2,750 
gondolas.  Of  the  latter,  1,000  are  of  70  tons’  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  rest  of  the  50-ton  type.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  ordered  75  locomotives. 

Roderick  Stephens,  of  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  has 
been  reduced  by  the  strike  and  barge  rates  are,  if  any- 
convention  of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  Mr.  Stephens  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’.  Association. 

Leslie  A.  Robinson,  who  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  been  connected  with  the  Coale  Fuel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  its  predecessor,  Coale  &  Co.,  is  leaving 
the  coal  business  to  become  a  clothing  salesman.  He 
will  be  associated  with  T.  E.  Richeson,  of  151  West 
48th  street. 

Burns  Bros,  have  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  50 
cents  a  share  on  Class  A  common  stock  in  addition 
to  the  regular  quarterly  payment  of  $2  a  share.  A 
dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  has  been  declared  on 
the  Class  B  common  stock  and  $1.75  a  share  on  the 
prior  preference  stock. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  defunct  American 
Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.  will  be  held  at  11  A.  M„  April 
20th  in  the  office  of  Seaman  Miller,  No^  2  Rector 
Street,  referee  in  bankruptcy.  The  company  was  de¬ 
clared  bankrupt  on  February  3,  1922,  after  having 
been  in  receivership  for  a  year  or  so. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  former  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  dinner 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  next  Friday  evening, 
April  21st.  His  topic  will  be  “What  lies  back  of  the 
coal  strike?”  Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  will  also  discuss  the  strike 
and  its  causes. 

Movement  of  coal  to  Sound  ports  and  beyond  has 
been  reduced  by  the  strike  and  barge  rates  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  inclined  to  be  a  shade  easier  this  week.  Boats 
are  being  offered  on  the  following  basis :  New  York 
to  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  60  cents;  New  Lon¬ 
don,  65-70  c  nts;  Providence,  Fall  River,  Newport 
and  New  Bedford,  70-75  cents;  Boston,  $1.00;  Port¬ 
land,  $1.25-$1.50.  Barge  rates  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
the  Sound  are  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  to  the  larger  ports, 
and  as  high  as  $1.50  to  shoal- water  ports. 


Underwood  Favors  Bituminous  Regulation. 

The  formation  of  a  commission  of  nine  business 
men  to  readjust  the  basis  upon  which  the  bituminous 
mining  industry  is  conducted  was  advocated  by  Fred¬ 
erick  D.  Underwood,  President  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Underwood  would  organize  the  commission 
upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  grant  it  an  equal  amount  of  Government 
power,  full  regulation  of  the  number  of  new  mines 
to  be  opened  and  jurisdiction  as  to  all  operations. 

“We  have  an  overproduction  of  bituminous  mines 
at  present,”  he  said,  “thus  leading  to  shutdowns.  If 
we  regulate  the  number  of  mines  we  won’t  have 
this  overproduction  of  coal.  The  commission  should 
stipulate  under  what  conditions  bituminous  coal  fields 
may  be  mined  and  zone  them  off.” 

Mr.  Underwood  said  that  no  concern  was  felt  for 
the  anthracite  industry,  ( as  this  would  regulate  itself. 
Comparing  this  industry  to  the  champagne  trade,  “a 
luxury,”  he  said  that  there  was  little  danger  of  over¬ 
production  of  anthracite  coal,  and  that  all  ever  mined 
would  take  care  of  itself. 


Official  Rebuke  for  Labor  Slackers. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  instead  of  demanding  a  six-hour 
day  and  five-dajr  week  as  a  means  of  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  more  men,  the  local  leaders  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  are  advising  the  miners  to  produce 
less  coal  per  man,  so  that  a  larger  force  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  get  out  a  given  tonnage.  This  has  called 
forth  a  rebuke  from  the  Dominion  Government. 

In  replying  to  the  request  of  local  authorities  in 
the  mining  district  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  labor  troubles,  James  Murdock, 
Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  said : 

“Under  all  the  circumstances  the  Government  has 
deemed  it  inadvisable  to  appoint  a  royal  commission. 
It  should  be  understood  that  in  its  decision  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
McLachlan,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  who  has  indicated  his  intention  to  insist 
on  the  employes  in  the  coal  mining  industry  cutting 
the  output  and  doing  as  little  work  as  possible  for 
the  wages  being  paid. 

“To  grant  a  commission,  in  view  of  the  declaration 
and  attitude  of  Mr.  McLachlan,  would  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  be  placing  a  premium  on  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  methods  most  prejudicial  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  unfair  as  respects  relations  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees.” 


Alleged  Swindler  Found  in  Jail. 

New  Orleans,  April  12. — Jack  Goodman,  alias 
Jack  Goodwyn,  serving  six  months  in  the  parish 
prison  here  for  assault  and  attempted  robbery,  was 
said  by  the  police  to  have  been  identified  to-day  as 
Alfred  Roman,  wanted  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  alleged  $1,000,000  coal  swindle. 

The  identification,  according  to  the  police,  was  made 
by  A.  Ramsdell,  investigator  for  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Creditmen,  who  said  he  had  followed  Roman 
around  the  United  States  during  the  last  nine  months. 

Coal  operators  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Scranton,  Boston,  Newark 
and  Detroit  were  defrauded  of  approximately  $1,000,- 
000,  Ramsdell  told  the  police.  He  said  he  would 
make  every  effort  to  have  Roman  returned  to  Cleve¬ 
land  to  face  charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 


Southern  Coal  Men  Meet. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  12.— A  number  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  coal  men  attended  the  convention  of  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  held  at 
Atlanta  on  April  10th  and  11th.  The  association  is  com¬ 
posed  of  operators,  jobbers  and  retailers  from  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi  and  Florida.  The  object  of  the  asso^ 
ciation  is  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
producer,  distributor  and  consumer  and  the  education 
of  the  public  regarding  qualities  of  coal. 


The  Porter  Coal  Co.,  has  succeeded  the  L.  S.  Casner 
Coal  Co.  in  the  retail  business  at  Belvidere,  Ill. 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  March,  1922, 
as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  6,778,667  gross  tons, 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  month  of  February 
of  1,539,653  gross  tons,  and  over  the  month  of  March 
last  year  of  1,040,896  gross  tons. 

March,  1922,  stands  third  as  a  record  for  that 
month,  shipments  in  excess  of  this  figure  being  made 
during  the  years  when  the  anthracite  industry  reached 
the  high  water  mark,  a  record  of  7,2 76,777  gross  tons 
being  established  in  March,  1918,  and  6,989,075  gross 
tons  m  March,  1917. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  coal  year  ending  March 
31st,  1922,  have  amounted  to  67,039,037  gross  tons, 
as  compared  with  69,366,731  gross  tons  shipped  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  coal  year  ending  March  31st,  1921, 
a  decrease  of  approximately  2,300,000  gross  tons. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  March,  1922,  and  same  month  in  three 
previous  years,  were : 

Companies  1919  1920*  1921  1922 


p-  &  R .  617,229  1,295,221  1,018,858  1,372,024 

L-  V .  622,746  1,125,100  1,022,714  1,220,563 

J-  C .  309,994  480,100  540,556  654,679 

D.,  L.  &  W..  658,694  840,100  1,020,381  1,047,622 

D-  &  H .  671,829  840,100  837,644  909,261 

penn .  338,997  425,100  333,687  523,273 

Erie .  451,572  630,000  561,013  654,492 

O.  &  W .  88,116  165,000  144,930  154  681 

L.  &  N.  E..  129,751  277,100  257,988  242,072 

Total  ....3,938,908  6,077,821  5,737,771  6,778,667 


*Tonnages  estimated. 


Shipments  for  Coal  Year. 

Shipments  for  twelve  months  of  the  coal  year  were : 


Companies 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

Jersey  Central  . 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western. 
Delaware  &  Hudson... 

Pennsylvania  . 

Erie  . . 

Ontario  &  Western.... 
Lehigh  &  New  England 

Total  . 


1920-1921  1921-1922 

13,952,192  13,319,886 

12,580,764  11,647,083 

5,674,767  6,632,425 

10,140,295  10,218,329 

10,195,735  8,998,519 

5,240,868  4,927,204 

6,504,6 83  6,881,690 

1,999,761  1,548,303 

3,077,666  2,865,598 

69,366,731  67,039,037 


Alabama  Little  Affected. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  12. — Miners  of  Garnsey, 
in  Bibb  County,  who  came  out  in  response  to  the 
nation-wide  strike  order  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  have  returned  to  work,  according  to 
information  received  in  Birmingham.  A  few  men 
walked  out  at  Navoo,  in  Walker  County,  while  at 
one  oi  two  points  slight  deflections  were  reported, 
none  of  them  affecting  the  continued  production  in 
the  Alabama  coal  fields  to  a  noticeable  extent. 

Local  union  leaders  have  made  no  statement  in 
regard  to  the  strike.  It  is  known  that  only  2,000  of 
the  27,000.  miners  employed  in  Alabama  were  members 
of  the  union  when  the  strike  became  effective.  Pro¬ 
duction  continues  in  excess  of  300,000  tons  weekly. 

Mines  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 
are  now  being  operated  at  capacity,  it  is  announced. 
The  opening  of  more  industrial  plants  requiring  coal 
and  coke  have  made  resumption  necessary.  Output  of 
the  by-product  coke  oven  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Com¬ 
pany  at  Fairfield  is  declared  to  be  greater  at  present 
than  at  any  time  in  many  months. 

The  Woodward  Iron  Co.’s  mines  are  open  and 
working,  furnishing  all  the  coal  and  coke  necessary 
for  the  by-product  coke  ovens  at  Woodward. 


Walton  Ferguson,  widely  known  in  financial  circles, 
died  at  his  home  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  on  April  7tR 
in  his  80th  year.  He  was  at  one  time  a  partner  of 
H.  C.  Frick  in  the  coke  business,  under  the  name 
of  Frick  &  Ferguson,  prior  to  the  formation  of  H. 
C.  Frick  &  Co.,  the  predecessor  to  the  present  H.  C. 
Prick  Coke  Co.  In  later  life  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co. 
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Buffalo  Notes 


Frank  J.  McGuinness  has  been  visiting  Montreal 
and  other  Canadian  points  on  business  during  the 
past  week. 

The  Lake  City  Coal  Co.  will  c.lose  its  Buffalo 
office  at  the  end  of  this  month.  It  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  past  year. 

The  coal  sheds  of  Guy  T.  Bishop,  Smith’s  Falls, 
Ont.,  were  burned  on  April  10th,  together  with  some 
soft  coal.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  In¬ 
surance  covers  the  loss. 

The  Welland  Canal  will  open  for  navigation  on 
April  17th,  or  possibly  a  day  or  two  later.  One  of 
the  first  vessels  to  arrive  will  bring  a  cargo  of  coal 
for  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co. 

Visitors  to  the  Buffalo  trade  during  the  past  few 
days  included  M.  S.  Sears,  sales  manager  of  the 
Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph 
L.  Good,  National  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland. 

About  100,000  tons  of  shipping  capacity  has  been 
engaged  to  load  soft  coal  at  Toledo  and  Sandusky 
for  Buffalo  this  season.  The  amount  brought  here 
this  summer  will  probably  be  large,  providing  the 
coal  is  available. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  a  big  reserve  pile  of  coal, 
half  a  mile  in  length  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
in  its  yards  at  Bailey  avenue.  The  coal  is  being 
shipped  to  points  along  the  line  for  use  by  the  shops 
and  locomotives  of  the  road. 

The  Niagara  River  is  free  of  ice,  the  flow  from 
the  lake  being  unusually  early  this  year.  In  1916 
it  was  May  25th  before  the  last  of  the  ice  passed 
down  the  river.  Reports  from  St.  Lawrence  River 
points  say  that  the  ice  there  is  breaking  up  and  that 
navigation  will  soon  be  open. 

The  advantage  of  Buffalo  as  a  manufacturing  and 
shipping  center,  as  well  as  place  of  residence,  are 
being  set  forth  by  children  of  the  public  schools,  who 
in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  will  send  out  1,000,000 
postal  cards  to  friends  and  acquaintances  elsewhere. 
These  will  bear  facts  concerning  the  city,  including 
the  large  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  here  by  lake. 


Twin  Cities  Notes 


The  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  handled  10,864  cars  of 
coal  in  March  against  4,729  in  March  of  1921. 

Arch  Coleman,  of  the  Reeves  Coal  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  has  been  named  acting  Post  Master  of 
Minneapolis,  and  will  probably  receive  the  permanent 
appointment. 

The  larger  coal  consumers  of  the  Twin  Cities,  pub¬ 
lic  service  corporations  with  electric  and  gas  light 
and  street  railway  service,  are  all  well  provided  with 
coal  for  a  number  of  weeks  to  come.  Some  are 
stocked  for  three  months  to  come,  others  for  slightly 
less.  They  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  situation  for 
some  weeks. 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered 
a  cut  in  coal  freight  charges,  effective  April  28th, 
from  the  leading  coal  dock  ports  of  the  State.  The 
western  part  of  the  State  has  the  rate  from  Superior 
reduced  while  the  eastern  part  has  similar  reductions 
from  Manitowoc,  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee.  This 
action  is  very  likely  to  result  in  similar  action  being 
started  in  Minnesota,  though  it  would  be  less 
effective  since  much  of  Minnesota  s  coal  supply  comes 
in  interstate  traffic,  and  could  be  handled  only 
through  the  interstate  commission. 


*  Cincinnati  Notes 


A.  B.  Austin,  a  Milwaukee  coal  jobber,  was  in  the 
city  on  Friday. 

J.  C.  Layne,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  was  looking 
after  business  at  Pittsburg  on  Monday. 

D.  H.  Pritchard,  of  the  Virgin  Fuel  Co.,  spent 
several  days  this  week  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Ben.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  is  in  Toledo  on  business  for  a  few  days. 

R.  S.  Hurd,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  was 
mingling  with  Cincinnati  coal  operators  on  Monday. 

J.  C.  Collins,  sales  manager  of  the  R.  O.  Campbell 
Coal  Co.,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  in  Cincinnati  this  week. 

H.  L.  Jump,  resident  manager  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  spent  several  davs  this  week  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

W.  W.  Masters,  of  the  Glen  Alum  CoaJ  Co.,  is 
quite  sick  at  the  home  of  his  mother  at  Sardinia, 
Ohio. 

M.  C.  Conley,  of  the  Kentucky  Block  Cannel  Coal 
Co.,  Cannel  City,  Ky.,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati  on 
Monday. 

George  R.  Barry,  formerly  with  the  C.  C.  Corey 
Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Virginia 
Fuel  Co. 

J.  L.  Hampson,  of  the  Francisco  Mining  Co., 
Indianapolis,  was  doing  business  in  Cincinnati  on 
Thursday. 

John  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  has  gone  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  business 
for  his  company. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  portion  of  the  week  in  the  Logan  district 
of  West  Virginia. 

A.  M.  Block,  of  the  Dickinson  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  office  of  his 
company  last  week. 

John  W.  Moon  and  C.  C.  Moon,  of  the  Ivy  Branch 
Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  visited  Cincinnati  on 
business  last  Monday. 

Bruce  Morton,  general  manager  of  the  Darbs’  Fork 
Coal  Co.,  at  Hazard,  Ky.,  was  looking  in  on  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  offices  last  week. 

John  Davin,  car  allotment  agent  of  the  C.  &  O., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  over  doing  business  with 
the  Cincinnati  coal  men  on  Monday. 

E.  V.  Kennedy,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Long 
Branch  Coal  Sales  Co.,  Minneapolis,  was  a  visitor 
to  the  Cincinnati  market  on  Monday. 

Wm.  Pritchard,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Long  Flame  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
visited  Cincinnati  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

James  B.  Beardsley,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Mitchell-Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
transacted  business  in  Cincinnati  the  latter  part  of 
last  week. 

It  is  understood  that  Vice-President  Quin  Morton 
will  have  general  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  following  the  retirement 
of  R.  H.  Boykin. 

C.  R.  Hinch,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  was  robbed  of  money 
and  jewelry  to  the  amount  of  $3,000  at  his  home  in 
this  city,  by  burglars,  one  night  last  week. 


The  office  of  the  Joseph  B.  Campbell  Coal  Co., 
1414  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  was  given  up 
a  few  months  ago,  and  apparently  no  record  is  now 
available  at  the  post  office  as  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  loca¬ 
tion,  as  mail  is  returned. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Market. 

Average  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Mines. 

Prepared  Sizes  Mine* Run  Screenings 

Central  111 . $2.65@$3.00  $2.25fq)$2.50  $1.80@$1.90 

Southern  Ill _ 3.25(5}  3.65  2.25®  2.75  1.90@  2.20 

Northern  Ill _ 4.25®  4.50  .  2.25@  3.50 

Indiana  4th  Vein  3.0045)  3.25  2.4047  2.50  1.90@  2.10 
Indiana  5th  Vein  2.60@  2.90  2.15@  2.40  1.65@  1.85 
Eastern  Kentucky  block,  $2.25(r?$2.75 ;  egg,  $1.80@ 
$2.00;  nut,  $1.85@$2.10. 


The  anthracite  mining  companies  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  suspension  to  make  needed  repairs  and 
improvements.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  will  spend  some  $200,000  on  this  kind  of 
work  at  its  collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittston. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  j 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  six  cents  per 
word.  This  charge  is  for  regular  Journal  style  of  type. 
When  display  is  desired,  the  charge  is  $3.50  per  inch,  each 
insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 


West  Street  Building,  90  West  Street 
REAL  SACRIFICE 

J~)ESIRABLE  light  corner  room,  on  8th 
floor,  overlooking  New  York  Harbor. 
1,035  square  feet,  partitioned  off  in  four 
rooms;  to  sublet.  Address,  “Box  6A,”  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

L1  XPERIENCED  Anthracite  and  Bitu- 
minous  salesman  for  Central  New  York 
State;  one  who  has  established  line  of  trade, 
and  can  make  Utica  his  headquarters. 
Address  “Box  3A”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

TWT  AN  with  twelve  years’  experience  in  the 
New  York  coal  trade,  tidewater,  export 
and  line  business,  desires  to  connect  with  a 
reputable  company  as  manager.  Address 
“Box  5A,’’  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

MR.  OPERATOR 

O  you  seek  a  live  wire  salesman?  one 
^  who  can  market  your  coal?  Who  knows 
the  trade  and  who  has  a  good  reputation? 
Address  “Box  4A,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

TA7ELL-known  New  York  distributing 
house  will  consider  cash  investment 
to  cover  joint  ownership  in  small  mine  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  lower  or  upper  Kittanning 
seams  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
Pennsylvania.  Adress  “Box  8  M,”  Care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berber  Buildine  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Hull,  England,  Coal  Trade. 


The  total  quantity  of  coal  imported  into  Hull,  England,  during  the  year  1921, 
was  2,397,963  tons,  as  against  2,171,281  tons  in  1920.  The  totals  for  12  years  were: 


Year 

1910.. . 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 


Via  River 

539.368 

522,392 

462,636 

517,488 

431,944 

261,346 


Via  Railway 

6,335,784 

5,933,592 

6,549.342 

7,428,477 

5,220,689 

4,406,387 


Total 

6,875,152 
6,455,984 
7,011,978 
7,945,965 
5,652,63 3 
4,667,733 


Year 

Via  River 

Via  Railway 

Total 

1916. 

.  217,849 

3,072,432 

3,290,281 

1917. 

.  195,431 

2,616,925 

2,812,356 

1918. 

.  160,930 

2,444,672 

2,605,602 

1919. 

.  164,080 

1,937,568 

2,101,648 

1920. 

.  183,376 

1,987,905 

2,171.281 

1921.. 

.  165,664 

2,232,299 

2,397,963 

H.  S.  Hastings,  President  G.  F.  Sturenberg,  Treasurer  F.  D.  Lambert,  Auditor 
50  Wall  Street,,  New  York  Saint  Marys,  Pa.  Saint  Marys.  1  a. 

The  Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Bituminous  Coal,  Coke 

Pennsylvania  Office:  General  Sales  Office:  Canada  Office: 

St.  Marys,  Pa.  1204  Prudential  Bldg.  Buifalo,  N.  Y.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

G.  H.  Jones,  J.  D.  Ferguson, 

Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent  Sales  Agent 
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Large  Bituminous  Operators  of  Pennsylvania. 


Company  Address 

C.  A.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.. 


Below  is  a  list  of  the  bituminous  coal  mining  companies  in  Pennsylvania  that 
produced  100,000  tons,  or  more,  during  the  calendar  year  1921.  A  count  of  them 
shows  that  19  of  them  produced  more  than  a  million  tons;  9  had  outputs  of  be¬ 
tween  750,000  and  a  million  tons;  9  between  500,000  and  750,000  tons;  44  between 
250,000  and  500,000  tons,  and  109  between  100,000  and  250,000  tons. 


Company  Address  Tons 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  Carnegie,  Bldg..  Pittsburgh .  10,286,680 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  7,572,550 

Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Commercial  Tr.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  2’868’224 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  224  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia .  2,351,045 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York .  2*039, ' 310 

Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa .  1,974,840 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio .  1,845,759 

Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia .  \,622$79 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  911  Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York . '  1,581,448 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Huff  Bldg.,  Greensburg,  Pa .  1,520,163 

Northwestern  Mining  &  Exchange  Co.,  Scranton .  1,402,420 

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Co.,  Indiana .  1,379,083 

National  Mining  Co.,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  1,362,610 

Youghioghenv  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio .  1,271,098 

Pittsburgh  Terminal  RR.  &  Coal  Co.,  839  Wabash  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh..  1,2 13,677 

South  Fayette  Coal  Co.,  530  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  1,122,544 

Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  1,077,866 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Du  Bois,  Pa .  1,056,627 

Ford  Collieries  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . .  1,025,398 

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Indiana .  975,588 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  67  Wall  St.,  New  York .  963,719 

Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  860^235 

Logan  Coal  Co.,  502  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia . .  846,883 

Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.,  I.ackawanna,  N.  Y .  846P03 

Somnan  Shaft  Coal  Co.,  Minersville,  Pa .  836,809 

Meadow  Lands  Coal  Co..  1506  1st  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  814,700 

Washington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Dawson,  Pa .  769,402 

Imperial  Coal  Corp.,  705  Johnstown  Tr.  Bldg.,  Johnstown .  756^962 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio .  727,566 

Barnes  &  Tucker  Co.,  718  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia .  705*332 

Reitz  Coal  Co.,  Windberg,  Fa .  676  223 

Ocean  Coal  Co.,  Commercial  Tr.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia .  630,313 

Vinton  Colliery  Co.,  50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York .  613,626 

Cowanshonnock  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa .  597,164 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  Pa .  595  378 

Jefferson  &  Clearfield  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Indianapolis .  523,173 

Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio .  520,194 

Ebensburg  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  483,762 

Hecla  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  479  959 

Bertha  Coal  Co.,  1203  Chamber  of  Com.  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  479,058 

American  Coke  Corp.,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  P'a .  468*888 

Buckeye  Coal  Co.,  Stambaugh  Bid.,  Youngstown,  Ohio .  460,650 

Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa .  429  465 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Union  Arcade.  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  407,138 

Greensburg  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa .  393,281 

Crucible  Fuel  Co.,  1947  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  390217 

Reliance  Coke  Co.,  514  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  382  746 

Inland  Collieries  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  382,174 

Loyal  Hanna  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  2136  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  ..  378,677 

Redstone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  514  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  377,614 

Maryland  Coal  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  Com.  Tr.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia...  370,859 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr,  St.  Benedict,  Pa .  368,367 

McClane  Mining  Co.,  Washington,  Pa .  367,142 

Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  1st  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . .  .  .  359,540 

Greensburg-Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  356,685 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation.  Bethlehem,  Pa .  345,135 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co.,  Erie,  Pa .  344,727 

Pittsburgh  &  Eastern  Coal  Co.,  Leader  News  Bldg.,  Cincinnati .  335,236 

Liberty  Coal  Mining  Co.,  601  Citizens  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  326,206 

Russell  Coal  Mining  Co.,  St.  Benedict,  Pa .  325,729 

Consolidated  Coke  Co.,  2126  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  323,180 

Acme  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  321,056 

Rich  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  P'a .  313,320 

Duquesne  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  244  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  309,873 

Lowber  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh  .  309,251 

Shawmut  Mining  Co.,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa .  306  558 

Union  Collieries  Co.,  440  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh .  302,810 

Keystone  Mining  Co.,  East  Brady,  Pa .  299  356 

Shoemaker  Coal  Mining  Co.,  1507  Real  Estate  Tr.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  297,498 

Irwin  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Greensburgh,  Pa .  280  332 

Cherry  Tree  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict,  Fa .  278  392 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa .  276,474 

Sterling  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa .  273,168 

Superior  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Campbell,  Pa .  271  080 

Sharon  Coal  &  Limestone  Co.,  Mercer,  Pa .  266  94 7 

Springfield  Coal  Mining  Co.,  St.  Benedict,  Pa .  266  608 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  265  904 

Puritan  Coke  Co.,  Lhiiontown,  Pa .  ^64  17? 


Rockhill  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia . , . 

Westmoreland  Mining  Co..  Mcsgrove,  Pa . ; . 

The  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Baltimore,  P’a . y . 

Penelec  Coal  Corp.,  Johnstown,  Pa . 

Portage  Coal  Mining  Co.,  St.  Benedict,  Pa . . . 

McFetridge  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  Butler,  Pa . 

Burgettstown  Coal  Co.,  1519  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Warner  Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.,  1st  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh _ 

Delmont  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Hostetter-Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  Carnegie  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Newfield  By-Products  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Latrobe-Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg . 

Whyel  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa . 

Lackawanna  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y . 

Wilbur  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Knickerbocker  Bldg.,  Johnstown . 

Brownfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown,  P'a . 

Cascade  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Lilley  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Charleroi,  Pa . 

Bourne-Fuller  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa . 

Verner  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  519  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.,  418  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia _ 

Mercer  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Stoneboro,  Pa . 

Bird  Coal  Co.,  718  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia . 

Connellsville  Central  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

Lindley  Coal  Co.,  401  Farmers  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Eclipse  Gas  Coal  Co.,  1405  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  Pa . ' 

Blossburg  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa . 

Penn  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Arrow  Coal  Mining  Co.,  1444  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Trumbull  Coal  Co.,  707  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Nant-y-Glo  Coal  Mining  Co.,  727  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia..,.!! 

Brier  Hill  Coke  Co.,  Brier,  Pa . 

Conemaugh  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Portha  Bldg.,  Johnstown . 

Ontario  Gas  Coal  Co.,  House  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Forge  Coal  Mining  Co.,  1000  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia . 

Huskin  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Windber,  Pa . 

Monessen  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  700  Union  Arcade.  Pittsburgh . 

Kistiminetas  Coal  Co.,  Blairsville,  Pa . 

Brush  Creek  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa . 

Riverside  Coal  Mining  Co.,  South  Fork,  Pa . 

Superior  Connellsville  Coal  Co.,  501  Un.  Tr.  Bldg.,  Uniontown . 

Export  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Consumers  Fuel  Co.,  Chamber  of  Com.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Pennsy  Coal  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc.,  500  5th  Ave,,  New  York . 

Superior  Fuel  Co.,  Russelltown,  Pa . 

Cunard  Coal  Co.,  Morrisdale,  Pa . 

Watkins  Coal  Mining  Co.,  3616  Madison  Ave.,  New  York . . 

Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  705  Johnstown  Tr.  Bldg.,  Johnstown . 

Telford  Coal  Co.,  Knickerbocker  Bldg.,  Johnstown . 

Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Jasahill  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Vine  St.,  Johnstown . 

Ridgeview  Coal  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa . 

Keystone  Coal  Co.,  York,  Pa . " 

Consumers  Mining  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co.,  Leichburg,  Pa . 

Waverly  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  2212  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Barnes  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York . 

Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  Kittanning,  Fa . 

Fancy  Hill  Coal  Works,  Chat  Haven,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

Avella  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa . 

Reilly-Callaghan  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown . 

Ramsey  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa . 

Henriette  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Baker- Whiteley  Coal  Co.,  Keyser  Bldg.,  Baltimore . 

Commercial  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Com.  Tr.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia...'.'.'.'.'.*. 

Lincoln  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale,  Pa . 

Seger  Brothers  Coal  Cc.,  Ligonier,  Pa . 

Fredericktown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Fredericktown,  Pa _ 

Washington  Gas  Coal  Co.,  804  1st  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh!!!!!.’ 

Cambria  Fuel  Co.,  Beaverdale,  Pa . 

Irvona  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Coalport,  Fa . !!!!!!.'!.’.’!.'!.'!!!! 

Clyde  Coal  Co.,  1120  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Potter  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa . 

Panther  Run  Coal  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa . 

Ideal  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa . 

Tower  Hill  Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

Beaver  Run  Coal  Co.,  Penn.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia . 

Vesta  Coal  Co.,  Jones  Houghton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh . 

Thompson  Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  1st  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.... 


Tons 

261,647 

256,857 

251,322 

251,013 

249,054 

245.113 
238,152 
235,472 
231,086 
228,846 
228,820 
226,639 
225,864 
225,258 
220,430 
219,601 
216,853 
212,732 
209,922 
209,666 
208,765 
207,198 
206,238 
203,718 
199,524 
198,983 

197.236 
195,057 
189,960 
189,385 
186,397 
182,696 
181,630 
176,094 
175,247 
174,980 
174,084 

171.236 
170,876 
169,556 
169,190 
168,974 
167,552 
165,468 
164,749 
163,686 
163,496 
163,421 
163,177 

163.113 
161,662 
160,970 
158,679 
157,516 
157,346 
155,624 
155,009 
152,902 
152,097 
150,284 
150,020 
147,969 
147,797 
145,819 
145,762 
145,405 
144,738 
142,562 
142,302 
141,664 
141,208 
139,529 
138,746 
133,441 
133,184 
132,852 
132.335 
131,893 
130,924 
130,467 
130,243 
129,144 
128,748 
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New  South  Wales,  Australia,  produced  10,715,999  tons  of  coal  in  1920, 


The  coal  output  of  the  collieries  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  during  the 


an  increase  of  2,084,455  tons  over  1919.  The  output  would  have  been  1,000,000  year  1921  amounted  to  3,973.822  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  265,528  tons  from 

tons  greater  but  for  industrial  troubles.  Coke  production  was  also  increased.  the  4,239,350  tons  produced  in  the  preceding  year. 


LITZ- SMITH  FUEL  CO. 

Steam,  Gas  and  Domestic  Coal 

MINES  OF  OUR  OWN  ON  THE 
N.  &  W.  AND  C.  &  O.  R.Rs. 

CAN  SHIP  NOW 

Will  contract  with  users  for  yearly  requirements. 


HUNTINGTON 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


IS  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Ysj-d  and  Pockets 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.f  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

1181  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 
Telephone  2504  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanus  Canal 
Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R.  R.  Ava. 
Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


PRODUCED  IN 
CAMBRIA  COUNTY.  PA 


The  Ash  in 

MELBA  COAL 

Fuses  at  the  High 
Temperature  of 
2725  F •  STEAM  SIZES 

Almost  Clinkerless.  navy  standard 
Shipments  at  Once.  bituminous 


snciand fuel* suppiv Co  ^ 


We  Can  Ship 
Now 


PRODUCERS 


SHIPPERS 


George  W  Jepson  v  p  a  g  m 
GENERAL  OFFICES 

BANKERS  BUILDING.  BOSTON 


PREPARED  SIZES 


FOUNDRY  COKE 


Plenty  of  Non-Union 
Coal  Available  After 
April  1st 


OPERATIONS 

auburn,  pa.,  p  r  r. 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Company 

Colliery  Proprietors,  Miners  and  Shippers 

General  Sales  Offices 

416  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“ ask  the  man  WHO  BURNS  IT” 


SLATTERY  BROS 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 


Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


143  Liberty  St. 
New  York 


Steamship  Fuel  Corporation 

SHIPPERS  OF  BEST  GRADES  OF 

Scranton,  Wyoming  and  Schuylkill 

ANTHRACITE  COALS 

Pocahontas,  New  River,  Miller  Vein  and  Clearfield 

BITUMINOUS  COALS 


Land  Title  Building 


General  Office 

52  Broadway,  New  York 


Philadelphia,  Pa  - 
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Carroltown  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict,  Pa . ,,  ...5 .  128,432 

Eastern  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . X .  127,521 

Knickerbocker  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh./. . .  127,187 

Ridge  Coal  Co.,  :Greensburg . . .  124,215; 

Moshannon  Coal  Mining  Co:,  1524  Chestnut  ' St.,  Philadelphia .  122,133 

Madeira  Hill  Coal  Mining  Co.,  N.  Am.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia .  121,430 

W.  J.  James,  Franklin,  Pa .  119,351 

Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  116,888 

Ellsworth  Dunham  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict,  Fa . . .  116,429 

Clarksville  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . .  115,444 

Bulger  Block  Coal  Co.,  6366  Frankstown  Ave.,  Pittsburgh .  115,389 

Johnstown  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Main  St.,  Johnstown .  113,675 

Melcroft  Coal  Co.,  800  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh .  113,525 

Humphreys  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa .  113,341 

Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Butler,  Pa . .  112,713 


Anthracite  Districts- 
SECOND 

Company  Address 

Hudson  Coal  Co . Scranton  ....... 

Scranton  Coal  Co . Scranton  '. . 

Temple  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Rhondda  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Archbald  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre".. 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . Scranton  . 

Humbert  Coal  Co . Scranton 

Murrin  Coal  Co .  Scranton  . . 

Eclin.se  Coal  Co . 

? 

—Output. 

1919 

2,179,519 

381,737 

276,085 

77,589 

94,466 

72,710 

23,275 

21,307 

1920 

2,331,361 

375,491 

284,376 

126,616 

114,537 

61,541 

22,131 

23,526 

1921 

2,307,949 

326,149 

246,555 

37,905 

57,919 

123,646 

101,181 

15,825 

2,495 

Fireside  Coal  Co . 

2  045 

Total  . 

3,341,101 

3,221,669 

THIRD 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton . 

...  1,761,192 

1,304,612 

1,253,833 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton . 

. . .  760,392 

779,054 

894,992 

Von  Storch  Collieries  Co . 

.Scranton . 

. . .  105,511 

438,798 

262,039 

Mid  City  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton _ _ _ 

. . .  84,804 

71,139 

70,559 

Pleasant  Mt.  Coal  Co . 

.Scranton . 

63,406 

7,116 

Legitts  ’Creek  Anthracite  Co.. 

.  Scranton . 

357,438 

Total  . 

. .  2,781,406 

2,906,028 

2,845,9 77 

FOURTH 

Scranton  Coal  Co . . . . 

.Scianton  . 

699,823 

595,903 

610,391 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . . 

.Scranton  . 

389,224 

357,599 

297,027 

Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co . . 

.  Scranton  . 

295,505 

346,542 

294,195 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton  . 

252,011 

237,022 

282,771 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton  . 

24,124 

172,777 

384,498 

Lackawanna  Fuel  Co . 

.Scranton  . 

94,991 

58,074 

Green  Rridge  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton  . 

65,564 

50,609 

42,853 

Se  Rob  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton  . 

8,911 

25,280 

91,146 

Staples  &  Bell,  Inc . . 

•  Boston,  Mass.  .. 

1 

18,723 

2,812 

Petersburg  Coal  Co . 

.Scranton  . 

7,887 

2,555 

Total  . 

1,907,323 

2,066,322 

TENTH 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton  . 

945,400 

1,022,975 

1,025,998 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.*  . 

Scranton  . 

527,595 

578,198 

679,866 

Conlon  Coal  Co . 

,  Scranton  . 

44,304 

66,009 

59,992 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

.Wilkes-Barre  ... 

674,513 

695,337 

772,052 

Central  Coal  Co . 

.  Parsons  . 

65,646 

67,026 

68,159 

Haddock  Mining  Co . 

.  Dorrancetown  .. 

177,846 

170,638 

160,914 

Wilkes-Barre  Colliery  Co . 

,  Frackville  . 

164,012 

142,463 

170,449 

Traders  Coal  Co . 

.  Scranton  . 

79,698 

154,059 

56,849 

Raub  Coal  Co . 

Luzerne  . 

74,251 

87,499 

65,886 

Healev  Coal  Co . 

,  Hudson  . 

39,303 

29,860 

27.338 

East  Boston  Coal  Co . 

Kingston  . . 

159,882 

164,115 

154,532 

Total  . 

. .  2,852,450 

3,178,179 

3,242,035 

SEVENTEENTH 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. . 

.Lansford  . 

...  2,802,609 

3,817,895 

3,251,922 

Rail  Shipments  of  Ohio  Coal. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  tonnage 

in  recent  years  of  several  of  the 

railroads  in  the  Ohio  Coal  Traffic  Association  transporting  coal  from  Ohio  mines 

to  various  destinations : 

Railroads 

1 91 R 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Hocking  Valley  . 

....  6,161,598 

3,768,335  6,050,208 

2,561,056 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  . 

. . . .  2,916.279 

2,313,146  2,971,348 

2,186,568 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  . 

....  3,571,592 

2,727,363  3,987,742 

2,968,702 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie . 

. . . .  4,271,601 

3,232,795  4,701,124 

3,835,739 

Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling 

. . . .  4,670,417 

3,954,340  4,801,125 

3,977,765 

Zanesville  &  Western  . 

. . . .  2,186,868 

1,706,139  2,134,268 

1,002,284 

Pennsylvania  Lines  . 

. . . .  9,035,148 

6,176,852  6,968,869 

6,018,427 

New  York  Central  . 

. . . .  2,246,002 

1,319,671  1,140,015 

1,187,492 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  . 

622,952 

426,681 

804,341 

501,589 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton.... 

478,157 

201,904 

637,077 

78,371 

P.  &  W.  Va.  RR . 

....  1,319,903 

571,555 

907,151 

163,254 

B.  &  O.  (OD)  RR . 

463,118 

261,643 

593,623 

181,079 

B.  &  O.  (TD)  RR . 

352,732 

122,409 

231.608 

5,487 

F.  V.  RR . 

104,570 

97,803 

140,150 

143,991 

N.  &  W.  Ry . 

10,687 

37,498 

4,553 

Total,  net  tons . 

....  38,400,938 

26,891,323  37,106,147  24,816,357 

W.  H.  Shinn  Coal  Co.,  Diamond  Bk.  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh .  112,666 

Coal  Run  Mining  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa .  112,286 

Poland  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  112,073 

Argyle  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Huff  Bldg.,  Greensburg .  110,342 

Navy  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Ebensburg,  Pa . .  109,984 

Miller  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  107,954 

Summit  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Puri^sutawney,  Pa .  107,637 

Hopkins  Coal  Co.,  Lock  Haves,  Pa .  106,243 

Listie  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  Pa .  106,131 

Morris  Run  Coal  Mining  Co..  Miner’s  Bk.  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre .  105,365 

Hale  Coal  Co.,  N.  Amer.  Bldg., ,  Philadelphia .  104,834 

Locust  Hill  Coal  Co.,  P't.  Maridji,  Pa .  103,599 

Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg^  Pa .  102,874 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilk'e^Barre .  102,612 

Lowber  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsbur  |h .  100,130 


Welsh  Goal  in  South  America. 

Practically  all  the  British  coals  which  are  shipped  to  South  America  from 
the  United  Kingdom  come  from  Wales  and  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  from  the 
Admiralty  class  collieries.  In^addition  to  large  shipments  of  Admiralty  coals, 
however,  there  is  a  good  business  done  in  Newport  coals,  which  are  of  a  higher 
volatile,  naturally  more  free  burning  and  these  latter  coals  are  largely  in  demand 
for  locomotive  purposes  and  aife  shipped  in  large  quantities  for  account  of  South 
American  Railways.  /• 

There  are  two  principal  grades  of  Admiralty  coals,  one  of  a  drier  nature 
and  the  other  with  a  higher  Volatile  and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  finest 
coal  from  Wales  which  is  ^hipped  from  the  Admiralty  Collieries  to  South 
America  is  drawn  from  the  collieries  with  coals  of  a  volatile  of  from  12/15% 
and  they  are  known  as  best  Cardiff  large  steam  coals  and  often  known  as 
“Merthyr”  coals. 

A  typical  analysis  of  the  above  three  brands  is : 


.  Best  Cardiff  Large. 
Fixed  Carbon ...  81 .90% 

Volatile  .  12.13% 

Asn .  4.86% 

Moisture .  1.11% 

A. 


100.00% 


Sulphur  .  00.85% 


Cardiff  Large  Steam  Coal 
of  a  More  Bituminous 
Character. 

Fixed  Carbon...  77.00% 

Volatile  .  17.00% 

Ash  . 5.00% 

Moisture  .  1.00% 


100.00% 


Sulphur  .  00.75% 


Best  Newport  Large  Lo¬ 
comotive  Steam  Coals. 
Fixed  Carbon...  67.30% 

Volatile  .  26.00% 

Ash  .  5.50% 

Moisture  .  1.20% 


100.00% 


Sulphur  .  00.85% 


Among  the  coals  which  would  come  approximately  under  tffe  heading  of 
Best  Cardiff  Large  above  are: — 

Ferndale  —  Ocean  — -  Nixons  —  Penrikyber  —  Powell  Duffryn  —  Hills 
Plymouth  —  Dowlais. 

Under  heading  3  would  come 

Tredegar  —  Albion  —  Lewis  Merthyr  —  Great  Western  —  Naval. 

Under  Best  Newports  would  come:— 

Newport  Abercarn  —  T^irpfcntwys  —  Viponds. 

Ebbw  Vale  is  another  ;|Monmouthshire  coal  which  belongs  to  the  Newport 
class  and  its  analysis  wouW  be  approximately: — 

Fixed  Carbon.  Vol.  AshJ  Moisture.  Sulphur.  Calories.  Evap.  Power. 
76.08%  *  20*250%  4  1.00  .76  7820  R57 


If  the  above  three  classes  of  coals  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two- 

thirds  Jarge  to  one-third  small  the  following  would  be  approximately  the 

analysis; — 

Best  Cardiff  Large  and  Small. 

Evaporative 

Fixed  Carbon.  Vol.  Ash.  Water.  Sulphur.  Cals.  B.  T.  U.’s  power 

79.41%  12.91%  6.63  1.04  89%  7963  14273  14.82 

More  Bituminous  Cardiff  Large  and  Small. 

Evaporative 

Fixed  Carbon.  Vol.  Ash.  Water.  Sulphur.  Cals.  B.  T.  U.’s  power 

74.66%  16.49  7.71  1.13  .90  7845  14121  14.61 


Best  Newport  Large  and  Small. 

According  to  class  between  the  two  undermentioned  figures. 

62.87  27.63  8.11  1.39  1.91  7632  14.20 

71.69  19.67  6.81  1.03  1.02  7582  12.12 

No  Welsh  collieries  will  sell  coal  on  analysis  and  all  analyses  are  given  at 
all  times  without  guarantee. 


Exports  of  Canadian  Coal  by  Provinces. 


1920  1921 

Provinces  -Short Tons  ShortTons 

Nova  Scotia  . 1,245,673  727,951 

New  Brunswick  ..  113,050  71,534 

Prince  Edward  Isl.  2  2 

Quebec  .  1,372  85 

Ontario  .  10 


1920  1921 

Provinces  ShortTons  ShortTons 

Manitoba  .  721  1,690 

Saskatchewan  ....  3,132  2,633 

Alberta  .  3,106  843 

Brit.  Col.  &  Yukon.. 1,191, 167  1,182,528 
Total  . 2,558,223  1,987,276 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Doubtless  the  keynote  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today  is  the  unexpectedly  large  defec¬ 
tion  of  non-union  mine  employes.  While  it 
was  realized  that  some  of  these  men  would 
join  the  organized  districts  in  suspending  work 
April  1st,  others  who  it  was  thought  could 
be  relied  upon  have  joined  the  strikers  and 
the  situation  has  been  made  more  serious  be¬ 
cause  of  that  fact.  While  it  is  stated  that  the 
demand  for  coal  shows  little  increase,  such 
action  as  there  has  been  in  the  commercial  as¬ 
pect  of  the  market  has  resulted  in  a  decided 
increase  of  the  quoted  mine  prices.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  figures  are  $3  or  more  compared  with 
$1.75  to  $2.25  prior  to  the  strike;  in  round 
numbers  an  increase  of  40  to  60  per  cent. 

While  middle-houses  in  New  York  and 
other  eastern  markets  deprecate  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  mine  quotations,  and  in¬ 
dicate  that  not  many  sales  are  being  made  at 
the  new  price  levels,  quotations  are  freely  made 
at  advancing  prices  and  tonnage  is  being  sold 
for  shipment  to  interior  territory  in  large 
volume  even  though,  as  yet,  the  demand  from 
seaboard  consumers  is  but  moderate. 

All  conservative  interests  suggest  caution 
with  regard  to  quotations  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  why  this  attitude  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  High  prices  will  incite  the  miners  to 
stand  more  firmly  for  their  demands,  and  will 
also  tend  to  develop  an  unfriendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  public  officials.  It  is 
realized,  of  course,  that  former  prices  were  too 
low.  Many  below-cost  sales  were  being  made 
by  bituminous  operators  and  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  desire  to  secure  better  returns  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  we  think  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  moderate,  rather  than  an 
extreme,  price  policy  will  bring  the  best  result. 
At  any  rate  unnecessary  criticism  should  be 
avoided  and  due  patience  exercised  in  the  at¬ 
taining  of  the  high  prices  that  will  inevitably 
result  with  the  continuation  of  the  bitumnous 
strike  for  another  month  or  so. 

Rather  protracted  idleness  seems  to  be  fore¬ 
cast  very  clearly,  for  while  the  anthracite 
interests  continue  in  amicable  negotiations, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  to  report  in  regaid 
to  bituminous.  There  is  no  open  question  that 
could  be  readily  brought  to  an  issue  by  con¬ 
ference.  Both  sides  are  far  apart  in  their  ideas 


and  the  visit  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty 
to  Indianapolis,  with  a  view  to  having  indict¬ 
ments  dismissed,  only  to  be  met  with  a  refusal 
so  to  do,  strengthens  the  decision  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  not  to  enter  into  an  interstate  agreement 
that  might  involve  them  in  more  trouble. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  under  any 
direct  obligation  to  meet  in  joint  conference 
despite  certain  assertions  of  violation  of  con¬ 
tract,  as  the  agreement,  which  called  for  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  end  of  a  two-year  term,  which 
recently  expired,  was  terminated  and  super- 
ceded  by  the  arrangement  made  in  settling  the 
strike  which  began  in  August,  1920,  and  was 
adjusted  by  conference  at  Cleveland.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  a  little  before  that  time,  a 
bituminous  coal  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  formulated  an 
elaborate  summary  of  the  situation  and  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  very  favorable  to  the  men. 

The  tonnage  report  covering  the  first  week 
of  the  strike  showed  practically  the  same  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  production  as  did  the  first  week  of 
the  strike  in  1919.  The  tonnage  was  reduced 
to  about  one-third  of  the  usual  quantity  and 
this  amount  of  coal  was  assured  to  the  trade 
only  on  account  of  continued  operations '  in 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Eastern  Kentucky,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  other  more  or  less  distant  states  not 
affected  by  the  suspension  of  work  in  organized 
districts,  and  but  little  influenced,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  by  unrest  among  the  non-union  men. 

The  Survey  anticipates  that  the  following 
week’s  report  will  show  about  the  same  result 
because  of  the  spread  of  the  strike  to  un¬ 
organized  fields  offsetting  such  resumption  of 
work  at  their  mines  as  may  have  been  achieved 
through  personal  influence  with  the  employes 
and  in  certain  cases,  it  is  understood,  by  the 
granting  of  concessions  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  in  their  nature. 

Western  markets  are  more  active  than  the 
Eastern.  The  complete  tie-up  of  Illinois 
mines  draws  some  southern  coal  to  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  while  Pennsylvania  operators  find 
much  in  tlie  activity  of  the  Pittsburgh  market. 
As  nearly  every  daily  paper  tells,  the  steel  busi¬ 
ness  is  getting  under  full  headway.  Notable 
progress  is  being  made  and  when  steel  is  on 
the  up-grade  industrial  Pittsburgh  feels  the 
effect  in  every  feature  of  its  daily  life.  In  the 
seaboard  trade  the  activity  of  the  past  week  has 
been  largely  in  the  initiation  of  inquiries.  These 
are  mostly  of  the  smaller  sort,  but  it  is  thought 


that  they  will  presently  be  followed  by  orders. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  large  stocks  carried 
by  certain  important  interests,  but  there  are 
always  many  concerns,  especially  in  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  who  cannot  afford  to  tie 
up  a  large  amount  of  money  in  coal  reserves 
and  the  multiplicity  of  inquiries  and  orders 
from  such  sources  is  expected  to  give  a  lively 
tone  to  the  market  in  a  short  while,  perhaps 
more  impressive  a  development  than  a  few 
larger  orders  from  big  consumers. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  completion  of  three 
weeks  of  strike  conditions,  with  production  not 
much  over  half  of  market  requirements  and 
undoubtedly  less  than  half  of  the  amount  of 
bituminous  coal  consumed.  Market  require¬ 
ments  do  not  reveal  the  extent  of  utilization 
because  of  reserves  carried,  but  the  require¬ 
ments  will  be  revealed  in  time.  The  quantity 
of  coal  above  ground  is  large,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  unevenly  distributed  and  with  manufac¬ 
turing  activity  increasing  the  call  for  tonnage 
cannot  be  long  delayed. 

Early  intervention  by  the  Government  is  not 
anticipated,  in  the  case  of  bituminous  in  par¬ 
ticular.  To  order  a  reduction  in  the  miners’ 
pay  would  be  unpopular  with  labor.  To  order 
the  maintenance  of  a  schedule  that  would  yield 
operators  a  profit  on  present  pay  basis  would 
be  unpopular  with  the  public.  Hence,  only  the 
development  of  a  serious,  critical  condition 
would  impel  intervention. 

While  stagnation  characterizes  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  trade  it  is  a  fact  that  the  industrial 
conditions  which  govern  the  trade  in  the  long 
run  are  improving  steadily.  It  is  probable  that 
by  the  time  coal  is  again  in  good  supply  there 
will  be  an  excellent  demand  for  it. 

The  prosperity  of  the  bituminous  coal  trade 
depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  large 
buyers,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  statements 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  purchased 
by  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
population.  At  least  the  number  of  buyers 
figures  it  out  so,  although  much  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  is  by  corporations  rather  than  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  steel  trade  points  the  way  to 
better  things,  and  the  demand  for  coal  in  the- 
fall  will  undoubtedly  put  a  different  aspect 
upon  the  trade  that  has  been  much  disturbed  by 
the  return  to  normalcy. 

There  is  an  absolute  stop  of  anthracite  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  true  that  Survey  reports  9,000 
tons  as  its  estimate  for  the  week  ending  April 
8th,  but  this  is  river  coal  and  washery  product, 
and  after  all  9,000  tons  is  practically  nothing 
in  the  case  of  so  great  an  industry.  Yet  there 
is  no  apprehension,  no  urgent  demand. 

For  one  thing  dealers  are  not  urging  their 
customers  to  buy.  If  there  is  to  be  a  long 
strike  they  will  need  all  the  coal  that  they  have 
in  the  yard.  If  there  is  to  be  a  short  strike, 
they  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  it  should  de¬ 
velop  that  they  have  loaded  up  their  custom¬ 
ers  with  coal  at  a  high  price.  But  so  strong 
is  the  thought  that  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
public  will  soon  eventuate  that  in  most  cases 
no  urging  is  needed  to  keep  down  demand. 

A  few  buyers  are  taking  coal  for  next 
winter’s  use  as  a  measure  against  the  period  of 
stress  and  shortage  that  will  probably  follow 
the  settlement  of  the  strike.  Were  it  not  for 
that  feature  the  retail  trade  would  be  in  rather 
an  unfavorable  position  at  the  present  time, 
carrying  as  the  dealers  do  so  many  fixed 
charges.  The  expense  of  running  through  a 
strike  period  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  is 
something  that  will  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  establishing  the  price  for  the 
fall  and  winter  season. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Supply  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Supplemented  by  Shipments  from  Hampton  Roads — 
Anthracite  in  Light  Demand  as  Public  Remains  Indifferent. 


The  public  is  showing  such  profound  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  anthracite  suspension  that  retail¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  worry  lest  operations  be 
resumed  before  they  have  had  time  to  get  rid 
of  stocks  bought  at  last  winter’s  prices.  Prob¬ 
ably  their  fears  are  unjustified,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  after  three  weeks  of  idleness  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  afraid  their  stocks  are  too  large,  rather 
than  too  small,  indicates  how  things  are  going. 

Lack  of  demand  is  also  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  wholesale  market,  as  regards  both 
prepared  and  steam  sizes.  It  is  true  that  most 
companies  have  moved  the  bulk  of  their  domes¬ 
tic  coal,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they 
did  not  have  much  in  stock  to  begin  with. 
Wholesalers  with  tonnage  at  tidewater  find 
that  it  is  not  being  eagerly  sought  after  and 
prices  show  no  tendency  to  rise. 

With  the  waning  of  the  coal-burning  season, 
householders  have  cut  their  purchases  to  a 
minimum ;  but  they  have  not  stopped  buying 
altogether,  nor  will  they  as  long  as  there  is 
any  coal  left.  There  is  always  some  tonnage 
moving  from  retail  yards,  and  even  though 
the  movement  is  small  it  is  a  case  of  all  going 
out  and  practically  nothing  coming  in. 

For  that  reason,  dealers  have  little  real  cause 
to  fear  being  caught  with  a  lot  of  high-priced 
coal  on  hand  when  the  collieries  start  up  again. 
To  set  a  date  for  the  probable  resumption  of 
mining  is  like  guessing  on  what  the  weather 
will  be  a  year  from  today.  But,  judging  from 
the  way  things  are  going  now,  the  shutdown 
will  be  long  enough  to  insure  a  scramble  for 
tonnage  when  the  end  comes.  That  will  mean 
delay  in  filling  orders  and  more  time  in  which 
to  work  off  surplus  stocks. 

Independent  operators  and  wholesalers  with 
odds  and  ends  of  domestic  sizes  left  over  from 
March  are  holding  it  at  various  prices  ranging 
from  $8.25  to  $9.  The  usual  quotation  on  inde¬ 
pendent  pea  is  from  $5.50  to  $5.75,  but  this 
price  is  being  shaded  in  some  cases.  Little 
headway  is  being  made  by  the  companies  in 
getting  rid  of  their  huge  stocks  of  pea. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  also  held  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  companies  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
very  limited.  Cargoes  afloat  in  the  harbor  are 
being  offered  by  wholesalers  on  the  basis  of 
$3  to  $3.25  for  ordinary  Schuylkill  grades.  On 
the  other  hand,  upper  region  buckwheat  is 
bringing  as  high  as  $3.75  on  the  line. 

There  is  enough  rice  around,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  great  surplus  exists.  Independent 
prices  range  from  $2.30  to  $2.75.  Barley  is 
the  least  plentiful  of  the  steam  sizes,  although 
it  is  not  in  as  strong  demand  as  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Most  grades  are  available  at  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  prices  have  scored  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  this  week,  due  chiefly  to  the  buying  of 
outside  tonnage  by  steel  companies  whose  own 
mines  have  been  tied  up  by  the  strike.  This 
class  of  buying  has  been  confined  to  the  re¬ 
gion,  but  it  has  affected  the  tidewater  market 
indirectly  by  causing  coal  to  be  diverted  in 
other  directions. 

Shippers  with  tonnage  at  the  piers  or  in 
boats  have  raised  their  asking  prices  to  cor¬ 
respond  more  closely  with  the  new  levels  pre¬ 


vailing  -at  the  mines.  The  local  demand  is 
erratic,  being  governed  to  quite  an  extent  by 
the  day-to-day  bunker  requirements.  Indus¬ 
trial  users  have  not  yet  entered  the  market  in 
large  numbers.  There  is  a  small  volume  of 
buying  by  consumers  with  limited  storage 
facilities,  who  were  unable  to  stock  up  for  two' 
or  three  months.  But  the  great  majority  of' 
manufacturing  plants  and  public  utilities  are 
drawing  on  their  reserve  supplies  and  leaving 
the  market  severely  alone. 

The  possibility  of  a  shortage  developing  in  the 
local  market  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  non¬ 
union  mines  in  Somerset  County  has  been 
eliminated  for  the  time  being  by  the  arrival 
of  considerable  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
coal.  Several  steamers  have  discharged  car¬ 
goes  in  the  harbor  this  week  and  others  are 
due  to  arrive  shortly.  It  is  understood  that 
tonnage  is  also  being  brought  up  in  barges,  or 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  do  so. 

Southern  coal  has  been  coming  to  New  York 
for  months  past  on  contracts  with  a  few  large 
consumers,  but  this  week’s  receipts  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  deliveries.  Some  of  it  is  being 
brought  up  to  apply  on  bunker  and  public 
utility  contracts  that  are  ordinarily  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  mines,  but  some  is  being  offered 
in  the  open  market,  and  from  all  accounts  a 
much  heavier  tonnage  will  be  here  by  next 
week.  It  is  quoted  at  from  $6.40  to  $6.75 
alongside. 

The  union  has  been  making  steady  headway 
this  week  in  shutting  down  additional  mines 
in  Somerset  County.  Many  of  the  largest 
operations  have  been  closed  and  the  number 
on  the  idle  list  is  increasing  day  by  day.  At 
the  present  rate  the  entire  field  will  soon  be 
down,  but  operators  believe  that  after  being 
idle  for  a  week  or  two  some  of  the  strikers 
will  be  ready  to  return  to  work.  The  injunc¬ 
tions  recently  granted  may  also  check  the 
strike’s  spread. 

Good  low  volatile  grades,  including  Pools 
9  and  10,  are  bringing  from  $3  to  $3.25  in  the 
region,  as  a  rule.  Sales  of  Pool  11  have  been 
reported  at  various  figures  from  $2.65  to  $3 
or  a  little  higher.  Lower  grades  are  com¬ 
manding  from  $2.50  up.  Quotations  of  from 
$3  to  $3.40  are  heard  of  on  high-volatile 
grades.  The  point  is  being  reached  where 
“coal  is  coal”  and  the  usual  distinctions  as  to 
quality  are  more  or  less  overlooked. 

Some  operators  with  unconsigned  coal  on 
their  sidings  are  holding  it  for  higher  prices, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  speculative 
buying  on  the  theory  that  the  spread  of  the 
strike  in  non-union  fields  will  surely  put  the 
market  up  further. 

Shippers  with  Pool  9  at  the  piers  are  asking 
around  $6.25  f.  o.  b.,  while  Pool  10  is  quoted 
from  $6  to  $6.25,  and  Pool  11  from  $5.75 
to  $6. 


The  freight  traffic  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railway  has  opened  a  New  York  City 
agency  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  with  Barton  M. 
Croll  in  charge  as  general  agent.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  management  of  the  office  is  Ira  L.  Fish, 
assistant  general  agent.  Telephone  number  is  Bar¬ 
clay  0967.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
coal  trade. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION 


Consumer  Does  Not  Realize  Strike  Exists — 
Bituminous  Prices  Stiffen. 

The  present  state  of  the  retail  trade  is  about 
covered  by  the  statement,  “The  consumer  does 
not  know  there  is  a  strike,”  as  spoken  by  one 
of  the  larger  retailers.  It  is  a  fact  that  coal 
buying  during  the  past  week  has  been  trivial,  some 
dealers  reporting  it  to  be  the  lightest  for  any 
time  of  the  year  in  their  entire  experience.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  yards  where  on  recent  days 
they  did  not  make  deliveries  of  a  single  ton  of 
coal.  It  seems  with  the  coming  of  the  warmer 
weather  all  thoughts  of  coal  have  left  the  minds 
of  theerstwhile  buyers. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  dealers  could 
move  coal  were  it  not  for  the  conservative  attitude 
most  of  them  have  taken  in  advising  their  cus¬ 
tomers  as  to  the  outlook.  The  general  advice 
continues  to  be  not  to  buy,  at  least  not  heavily. 
Some  of  the  larger  distributors  are  continuing 
their  newspaper  advertising,  but  due  to  the  calm 
statements  made,  no  attempt  being  made  to  point 
out  a  serious  side  to  the  situation,  they  are  in 
the  same  class  as  all  others  in  not  delivering 
much  coal. 

For  the  entire  month  of  April  to  date  the  yards 
give  the  appearance  of  the  dealers  having  de¬ 
livered  about  one-third  of  the  tonnage  they  had 
in  stock  on  the  1st  inst.  It  seems  likely  that 
should  the  coal  not  move  more  briskly  by  the 
middle  of  May,  quite  a  few  dealers  will  begin 
a  campaign  of  offering  their  entire  stocks  to  the 
first  comers,  instead  of  advising  the  delivery  of 
partial  requirements  as  has  been  the  practice 
thus  far. 

Shipments  of  all  family  sizes,  at  least  on  the 
line  of  the  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  have  ceased,  and  there  is 
now  no  company  offering  any  size  larger  than 
pea,  but  what  is  more  the  dealers  are  not  asking 
for  anything. 

Prolonged  Strike  Expected. 

Whatever  demand  there' is  at  this  time  continues 
to  be  for  the  nut  size,  and  a  good  many  yards 
are  close  to  the  exhaustion  point  on  this  size. 
Next  to  this  is  stove  coal,  while  egg  stocks  are 
almost  untouched,  but  pea  has  been  moving  com¬ 
paratively  well,  although  the  dealers  show  no 
desire  to  replenish  with  the  storage  coal  of  this 
size. 

The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  suspension  of 
mining  is  going  to  be  considerably  prolonged,  and 
while  many  in  the  trade  still  hope  for  a  resump¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  might  take  all  summer  before 
they  will  see  coal  rolling  into  the  yards  again. 
They  are  reaching  this  conclusion  through  the 
utter  lack  of  interest  displayed  by  the  consumer, 
and  are  figuring  that  the  efforts  toward  settlement 
never  will  be  speeded  up  until  the  consumer 
reaches  the  point  where  he  wants  his  coal  but 
is  unable  to  get  it. 

On  account  of  the  slowing  down  of  deliveries 
the  retailers  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  their 
yard  help  at  work,  such  as  making  repairs  about 
their  plants,  but  there  is  soon  an  end  to  activities 
of  this  kind,  and  already  they  have  cut  down  their 
forces. 

Retail  prices  remain  firm  at  the  winter  schedule, 
including  pea,  and  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
any  reductions  so  long  as  present  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  The  retailers  realize  that  the  consumer  wants 
no  coal  at  this  time  and  that  even  a  cut  price  would 
not  move  it. 

_  Steam  sizes  are  quiet,  and  so  far  as  barley  and 
rice  are  concerned  it  is  just  as  well  it  is  so,  as 
there  is  little  to  be  had.  It  is  different  with  buck¬ 
wheat,  for  with  big  company  stocks  there  is  no 
active  demand  for  it. 

Little  Change  in  Bituminous. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  little  changed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  prices  have  somewhat  stiffened.  There 
are  various  conflicting  claims  on  both  sides  as  to 
the  number  of  non-union  mines  in  operation,  but 
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so  far  as  Central  Pennsylvania  is  concerned  there 
is  very  little  coal  coming  out.  Due  to  the  holiday 
week  some  producers  were  inclined  to  save  their 
efforts  until  the  following  week  and  feel  certain 
of  having  more  tonnage  to  offer  then. 

Due  to  the  light  tonnage  in  the  hands  of  ship¬ 
pers  prices  have  moved  up  to  $3.00  to  $3.25  for 
good  coals,  the  seller  meaning  by  this  those  of 
a  grade  of  Pools  9  and  10,  as  much  of  the  non¬ 
union  coal  was  never  classified  under  the  old  pool¬ 
ing  system.  Gas  coals  are  also  quite  scarce  and 
while  the  Fairmont  region  seems  to  be  able  to 
report  an  increase  in  tonnage  recently,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  at 
least  $3.00  for  mine-run.  Those  who  have  coal 
to  sell  at  these  prices  make  the  claim  that  even 
then  it  is  profitless,  as  the  cost  of  production  is 
equal  to  the  selling  price. 

The  consumer  while  making  a  few  inquiries  for 
coal,  is  still  remaining  in  a  passive  mood,  but 
the  fact  is  slowly  coming  out  that  many  a  buyer 
of  coal  who  in  the  past  weeks  turned  aside  offers 
of  coal  with  the  remark  that  he  was  supplied  for 
months  ahead,  is  beginning  to  be  smoked  out,  as 
he  finds  his  stock  is  not  as  heavy  as  he  had 
reported.  The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  again  when 
buyers  are  going  direct  into  the  fields,  at  least 
those  of  brokerage  houses,  and  this  is  another 
reason  why  some  concerns  are  without  quotations 
recently. 

The  railroads  seem  to  be  well  stocked  and  the 
report  is  that  those  centering  here  have  close  to 
three  months’  stock  ahead.  Much  of  this  fuel  is 
stored  on  tracks  in  old  wooden  equipment  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  regular  service  several 
years  ago.  There  is  also  a  good  tonnage  standing 
at  the  piers  for  bunker  trade. 


FAIRMONT  PRICES  RISE 


Rate  of  Coal  Production  Shows  Only  Minor 
Fluctuations  from  Day  to  Day. 

As  a  result  of  the  limited  production  of  coal  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Virginia, 
observers  say  that  some  high  prices  are  in  sight. 
At  least  there  is  more  likely  to  be  if  the  non-union 
fields  continue  to  be  menaced  by  the  union  organizers 
in  Fafayettc  and  Westmoreland  counties,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Brokers  in  the  Fairmont  field  have  had  plenty  of 
inquiries  for  coal  recently.  This  is  due  to  many  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  generally  depending  on  coal  from  the 
non-union  field,  where  production  was  affected  as 
soon  as  the  union  forces  made  a  drive  there.  Prices 
early  this  week  appeared  to  be  rising.  On  Tuesday 
Fairmont  mine-run  was  sold  at  $3.25  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  demand  coming  from  the  Pittsburgh  end 
of  the  line.  According  to  one  rumor  a  sale  was 
consummated  ac  $3.60,  but  this  could  not  be  verified. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  larger  companies 
expect  the  price  to  rise,  as  some  of  them  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unconsigned  loads  on  track.  On  Tuesday 
there  was  a  total  of  610  unconsigned  coal  loads, 
against  1,200  when  the  strike  first  begun,  indicating 
that  there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  cars  under  load  at 
the  mines.  Twenty-one  unconsigned  coke  loads  were 
on  track  Tuesday,  all  of  these  unconsigned  loads 
being  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  In 
addition,  there  are  51  '  dead  loads  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  97  on  the  Western  Maryland. 

Conflicting  Views  as  to  Outcome. 

The  outcome  of  the  situation  in  northern  West 
Virginia  is  very  uncertain.  Operators  appear  to  be 
watching  developments  in  the  non-union  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  and  southern  West  Virginia,  as  well 
as  the  general  strike  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  and  the  outlying  districts.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  northern  West  Virginia  will  blossom  into  a  non¬ 
union  district  some  weeks  hence,  while  there  is  an 
opinion  that  runs  exactly  counter  to  that,  being  to 
the  effect  that  operators  are  glad  for  a  sixty-day  rest 
or  so,  after  which  time  stocks  will  be  depleted  and 
the  union  will  be  more  anxious  to  talk  business. 


That,  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a  continuation  of 
the  union  contract. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  there  were  108  cars  of 
coal  produced,  which  was  the  lowest  production 
turned  out  since  Saturday.  April  8,  when  but  94 
cars  of  coal  were  loaded.  The  shrinkage  in  tonnage 
was  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  ease-up  day  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Easter.  The  mines  along  the  Monongah 
Division  loaded  28  cars  of  coal  on  Monday,  which 
is  similar  to  the  tonnage  turned  out  the  three  preced¬ 
ing  working  days. 

Along  the  Charleston  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  on 
Monday  the  mines  loaded  35  cars  of  coal,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  the  tonnage  turned  out  the  greater 
portion  of  last  week.  No  coal  was  loaded  on  the 
Monongahela  Railway  on  Monday,  according  to 
railroad  figures,  but  it  is  said  the  Sturm  Coal  Co. 
loaded  7  cars,  which  were  not  shipped  out.  This  is 
the  only  coal  company  on  that  road  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  has  been  able  to  produce  coal  daily  with¬ 
out  interruption. 

Tonnage  loaded  on  the  Conncllsville  Division  of 
late  has  been  running  about  4  cars  daily,  that  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  daily  loading  on  Monday  also.  Twenty 
cars  of  coal  were  loaded  along  the  Cumberland 
Division,  B.  &  O.,  on  Monday,  which  compared 
rather  favorably  with  the  greater  portion  of  last 
week. 

Production  along  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood 
Railway  on  Monday  aggregated  20  cars,  which  is  in 
line  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  daily  shipments 
last  week,  which  see-sawed  from  13  to  28  cars.  One 
ione  car  of  coal  was  loaded  on  the  Belington  & 
Weaver  branch  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
last  Monday. 

77  Mines  Working. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  there  were  77  mines  re¬ 
ported  as  working,  five  less  than  on  Monday.  Along 
the  Monongah  Division  there  were  11  at  work,  or 
two  less  than  on  Monday.  On  the  Charleston  Divi¬ 
sion  there  were  23  mines  at  work,  or  three  less  than 
on  Monday.  On  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  West 
Virginia  one  mine  was  reported  to  have  worked, 
against  three  on  Monday. 

Four  mines  continued  to  work  on  the  Connells- 
ville  Division.  Along  the  Cumberland  Division 
there  were  15  mines  at  work,  a  loss  of  two  compared 
to  Monday.  Fifteen  mines  were  at  work  on  the 
Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railway  on  Tuesday, 
against  19  on  Monday.  One  mine  worked  on  the 
Belington  &  Weaver  Branch  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railway. 

The  situation  in  northern  West  Virginia  appeared 
to  be  about  nip  and  tuck.  Operators  were  holding 
their  own,  but  mines  were  opened  and  closed  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  it  might  be  summed  up  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  proposition  remained  about  the 
same. 

Situation  on  Monongahela. 

There  was  also  a  general  switch  day  after  day  at 
the  non-union  mines  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  in 
Pennsylvania  early  this  week.  On  Tuesday  there 
were  7  mines  at  work,  which  was  two  more  than 
Monday.  The  non-union  mines  ordered  only  24 
empties  on  Tuesday,  but  no  doubt  some  were  left 
over  from  the  previous  day,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
cut  down  the  general  empty  order.  On  Monday  these 
mines  loaded  47  cars  of  coal.  Unconsigned  coal  loads 
are  scarce  in  the  coke  belt,  there  being  but  19  dead 
cars  of  coal  and  23  cars  of  coke  unmoved. 

Off  the  Monongah  Division  on  Monday  there  were 
16  cars  of  coal  loaded  east  and  13  west,  with  16  cars 
of  coke  being  shipped  west.  Thirteen  cars  of  coke 
were  loaded  on  Monday  along  the  division.  Coal 
movement  this  week  east  of  Grafton  on  the  B.  &  O. 
was  very  light.  Of  the  445  loads  of  freight  drawn, 
only  107  were  coal.  Ninety-eight  unconsigned  loads 
of  coal  were  strung  along  the  Charleston  Division 
early  this  week.  I 

Mines  on  the  Monongah  Division  on  Tuesday  or¬ 
dered  39  empties ;  those  on  the  Monongahela,  7 ;  and 
the  plants  on  the  Charleston  Division,  58. 

Last  week  the  mines  in  northern  West  Virginia 
loaded  729  cars  of  coal,  or  78  more  than  the  previous 
week.  The  production  by  divisions  was  as  follows : 


B.  &  O.,  Monongah,  167  cars ;  Charleston,  227  cars ; 
Connell sville,  48  cars;  Cumberland,  135  cars;  West¬ 
ern  Maryland, — Bellington  &  Weaver,  5  cars ; 
Monongahela,  37  cars ;  Morgantown  &  Kingwood, 
110  cars. 

Every  division  gained  last  week  compared  to  the 
previous  week  except  one.  The  Monongah  Division 
gained  46  cars ;  the  Charleston  Division,  7  cars ; 
Connellsville  Division,  2  cars;  Cumberland  Division, 
9  cars;  Bellington  &  Weaver,  Western  Maryland 
Railway,  5  cars  loss,  while  the  Monongahela  gained 
18  cars  and*the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  gained  7 
cars. 

Off  the  Monongah  Division,  B.  &  O.,  last  week 
there  were  293  cars  of  coal  loaded  east  and  73  west. 
Quite  a  little  coke  was  moved  also,  40  cars  being 
shipped  east  and  83  west. 

Coal  movement  through  the  Grafton  gateway  last 
week  aggregated  2,320  carloads  of  freight,  of  which 
916  cars  were  coal.  There  were  no  pier  or  lake  ship¬ 
ments  last  week. 


LULL  AT  CINCINNATI 


Price  Advance  Checked  by  Let-Up  in  Buying 
of  Steam  Coal. 

The  considerable  improvement  in  the  spot  coal 
market  at  Cincinnati,  which  began  early  last  week, 
with  large  buying  by  some  of  the  important  steel 
companies,  continued  during  the  week  with  a 
gradual  stiffening  of  prices  until  Saturday,  when 
orders  were  less  numerous  and  urgent,  due  it  is 
the  special  activities  were  confined  largely  to  the 
steam  and  by-product  grades,  they  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence  on  other  varieties  and  the 
said  to  the  rather  too  precipitate  advance  of  selling 
quotations. 

However,  the  let-up,  which  was  believed  to  be 
tactical  and  only  temporary,  produced  no  reaction, 
though  it  did  accomplish  the  purpose  of  checking 
further  advances  for  the  time  being.  Though 
plane  of  prices  generally  was  higher.  The  larger 
movement  of  fuel,  however,  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  industrial  sizes. 

Smokeless  coals,  though  not  in  materially  better 
demand  in  the  domestic  varieties,  lump  and  egg, 
showed  an  advance  in  all  sizes.  The  domestic 
coals  were  quoted  at  from  $2.75  to  $3,  while  mine- 
run  and  nut  and  slack  were  sold  pretty  freely 
at  from  $1.75  to  $2.  The  larger  percentage  of 
these  shipments  went  to  the  East. 

High  volatile  coals  maintained  a  gratifying  ac¬ 
tivity  in  mine-run  and  nut  and  slack.  The  former 
held  at  from  $1.75  to  $2,  while  the  latter  sold 
around  $1.50  and  $1.60  on  Monday  and  later 
showed  a  tendency  to  approximate  mine-run 
figures.  In  many  instances  the  prices  of  the  two 
varieties  tallied  and  mine-run  was  used  to  fill  slack 
orders.  Lump  did  not  vary  much  from  $2  and 
$2.25,  though  the  tonnage  in  this  variety  was  not 
great. 

There  were  some  purchases  on  lake  orders,  but 
these  were  not  for  the  Northwest,  where  the  big 
reserve  left  over  seems  to  discourage  the  hope 
of  any  early  demand  from  that  direction. 

More  Non-Union  Miners  at  Work. 

While  there  was  no  great  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  operations  in  the  non-union  fields,  the 
operation  of  union  agitators  there  seemed  to  be 
proving  a  failure.  New  River  miners  were  going' 
back  to  work,  as  were  also  those  of  Winding  Gulf. 
The  Big  Sandy  district,  temporarily  disturbed,  was 
making  a  quick  recovery.  The  Logan  and  Thacker 
districts  were  free  from  any  but  desultory  disturb¬ 
ances. 

Nearly  a  score  of  operations  in  the  Kanawha 
district  along  the  C.  &  O.  were  working  under 
non-union  conditions  and  without  apparent  threat 
of  trouble.  In  the  Harlan  district  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  mines  were  going.  The  Hazard  dis¬ 
trict  was  apparently  free  from  outbreak  of  any 
kind,  though  union  emissaries  were  strenuously 
active.  The  Pocahontas  districts  of  Mercer  and 
McDowell  counties  of  West  Virginia  were  given 
up  by  the  organizers  as  hopeless  and  maintained 
a  high  percentage  of  operations. 
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The  better  tone  of  the  market  during  the  last 
week  has  given  general  encouragement  to  opera¬ 
tors,  though  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  view 
as  to  what  the  near  future  will  bring  in  the  way 
of  prices.  There  are  those  who  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  mine-run  go  to  $5  and  $6  in  the 
next  90  days,  but  that  is  an  exceptional  and  not 
a  predominating  forecast. 

Outlook  Regarded  as  Promising. 

There  is  a  common  feeling,  however,  that  condi¬ 
tions  from  now  on  are  going  to  be  better  and  that 
the  period  of  extremely  low  prices  is  over.  It  is 
only  the  rare  few  who  would  care  to  see  a  run¬ 
away  market.  Reports  of  mine-run  sales  of  $2.50 
and  $2.75  sales  are  not  accepted  as  true,  but  even 
if  true  they  would  not  be  regarded  as  indexing 
real  market  conditions.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  there  is  a  steady  gain  in  industrial  fuel  de¬ 
mand,  upon  which  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
coal  industry  must  be  based.  Wise  operators  see 
m  this  condition  the  prophecy  of  permanent  relief 
from  depression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  short  lake  demand  and 
reduced  tidewater  call  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  prospect  of  low  domestic  fuel  demand  for 
several  months  to  come  must  likewise  enter  into 
the  equation,  conservative  operators  say. 

Domestic  demands  in  Cincinnati  just  now  arc 
negligible.  The  only  retail  sales  that  are  made 
are  those,  few  and  far  between  during  the  last 
week,  to  men  who  have  the  money  and  believe 
that  an  early  purchase  of  next  winter’s  fuel  supply 
for  the  home  constitutes  a  wise  investment.  Rot 
improbably  the  new  market  conditions,  if  they 
persist,  will  increase  their  number  and  make  this 
sort  of  demand  of  some  consequence.  There  is 
plenty  of  domestic  coal  in  Cincinnati  to  meet  a 
much  larger  call. 

There  is  gratification  in  interested  circles  here 
at  the  lower  C.  &  O.  rates  from  smokeless  mines, 
though  it  does  not  apply  through  the  Cincinnati 
gateway.  The  reduction  is  from  $4.13  to  $3.47, 
which  was  first  fixed,  then  suspended,  and  now  is 
restored.  The  L.  &  N.  is  permitted  a  similar 
reduction. 


An  Authority  on  Coal. 

(Republican,  Scranton,  Pa.) 

For  many  years  Saward’s  Annual  has  been  the 
recognized  standard  authority  on  the  coal  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  year’s  issue  of  that 
reliable  publication  sustains  its  well-established  repu¬ 
tation. 

The  review  of  1922,  just  out,  is  packed  with  valu¬ 
able  information  and  statistics  relating  to  the  bitu¬ 
minous  and  anthracite  activities  of  the  country,  which 
are  at  present  the  subject  of  so  much  attention. 
Every  phase  of  the  industry,  including  production, 
cost  and  transportation,  is  amply  covered  in  this  thor¬ 
ough  annual. 

The  coal  production  of  the  United  States  for  1921 
is  given  at  407,000,000  net  tons  of  bituminous,  and 
87,000,000  net  tons  of  anthracite,  making  the  grand 
total  of  the  nation’s  output  494,000,000  tons. 

An  interesting  statement  is  that  “oil  has  passed  out 
as  a  sensational  feature  of  coal  trade  competition,  but 
is  making  steady  inroads  all  the  time,”  and  this  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  “few  new  coal¬ 
burning  steamers  are  being  built,”  as  oil  offers  the 
largest  type  of  vessels  special  inducements  in  the 
factors  of  cost  and  space. 

Frederick  W.  Saward,  author  of  the  Annual,  and 
his  able  staff  of  assistants,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellence  of  their  work  in  making  this  pub¬ 
lication  worthy  of  the  high  place  it  has  so  long  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  literature  of  the  coal  trade. 


The  appeal  of  the  Thomas  Colliery  Co.  from  the 
decision  of  the  Dauphin  County  Court  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  anthracite  tax  law  passed  by 
the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  was 
argued  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Monday.  This  is  a  test  case  to  determine  if 
the  operators  must  pay  the  tax,  which  amounts  to  one 
cud  one-half  per  cent  on  the  mine  price  of  their 
output. 


MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL 


Movement  from  Docks  Continues  at  Heavier 
Rate  Than  a  Year  Ago. 

The  coal  trade’s  attitude  toward  the  strike  may  be 
likened  to  the  cartoon  portraying  the  father  of  a 
number  of  marriageable  daughters  trying  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  too  pleased  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  his  family. 
Coal  men  have  long  felt  that  a  strike  was  the  only 
method  whereby  miners’  wages  could  be  adjusted  to 
current  conditions.  Coal  men  in  the  Northwest  are 
close  to  consumers  and  receive  the  brunt  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  complaints  over  prices,  while  being  far  enough 
from  contact  with  the  producers  probably  to  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  there  must  be  a  drastic  downward 
revision  of  costs  without  getting  the  producers’  angle 
of  the  case. 

So  far  the  strike  has  been  but  of  academic  interest. 
The  Northwest  has  ample  stocks  of  all  grades  of 
coal  to  serve  for  some  weeks  yet.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  elsewhere,  a  90  days’  suspension  would 
not  absorb  all  the  coal  on  the  docks,  though  it  would 
doubtless  clean  up  a  number  of  large  users  whose 
storage-  capacity  is  limited  and  who  use  all-rail  coal. 
While  there  was  a  reasonable  quantity  of  rail  coal 
available  in  cars  for  shipment  at  the  commencement 
of  the  strike,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  amount  in  transit, 
yet  this  will  be  exhausted  before  very  long.  Those 
industries  which  use  all-rail  coal  will  then  have  to 
resort  to  dock  coal  if  there  has  not  been  some  resump¬ 
tion  in  the  rail  districts. 

Word  received  by  members  of  the  trade  as  to  the 
chances  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  strike  is  vague 
and  indefinite.  Some  profess  to  believe  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  so  widely  separated  as  to  compel  a 
long  drawn  out  contest  to  adjust.  Others  feel  that 
nothing  less  will  reach  a  satisfactory  outcome.  In 
fact  there  seem  to  be  as  many  views  as  there  are 
people  in  the  trade. 

Consumers  Acting  Cautiously. 

While  figures  showing  tonnage  of  coal  moved  from 
the  docks  this  month  are  greater  than  a  year  ago, 
this  is  due  to  the  present  season  being  colder  and 
there  being  more  need  for  fuel  now  than  last  year. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  other  than  this  to  account 
for  the  greater  tonnage  moved  by  the  railroads. 

Buying  seems  to  be  as  ever  at  this  time — confined 
to  narrow  channels.  Now  and  then  there  is  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  an  apprehensive  consumer  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  wise  to  stock  up  now  for  next  winter, 
but  it  does  not  represent  much  as  to  total.  Some 
dealers  at  least  are  advising  such  inquiries  to  follow 
their  own  judgment,  but  that  the  dealer  can  see  no 
serious  need  of  buying  now  to  guard  against  a 
shortage. 

This  is  a  conservative  policy,  in  view  of  the  false 
alarms  that  have  resulted  for  two  or  three  springs 
past  in  urging  early  buying.  In  each  case,  subsequent 
events  proved  that  the  advice  was  unnecessary  and 
the  coal  men  came  in  for  undeserved  accusations  of 
attempting  to  build  up  business  by  frightening  people 
into  early  buying.  Those  who  are  guarding  against 
this  now  will  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  fear,  but 
if  the  suspension  shall  endure  for  long  they  may  get 
the  other  application  of  failing  to  give  proper  ad¬ 
vice  when  asked. 

There  has  been  no  indication  of  any  change  of 
prices  in  any  respect.  No  one  wants  to  see  any 
rise  in  prices  which  would  be  seized  upon  as  proof 
that  the  strike  was  forced  in  order  to  get  higher  prices 
on  coal  already  produced.  So  far  the  tendency  has 
been  downward  rather  than  up.  Lack  of  demand  and 
the  quantity  of  coal  carried  over  on  the  docks  tends 
to  weaker  prices  in  spite  of  the  strike. 


A  commentator  on  business  conditions  notes 
that  at  the  present  time  the  development  of  beauty 
parlors  seems  to  be  one  of  the  conspicuous  fea¬ 
tures  of  expansion,  and  a  short  time  ago  every¬ 
body  commented  upon  the  number  of  garages 
being  built.  In  clouds  or  sunshine,  it  seems,  there 
is  always  the  opportunity  for  those  who  cater 
to  personal  wants  and  needs  of  the  more  luxurious 
sort. 


AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 

Shipments  to  New  England  Show  Shrinkage 
—High  Volatile  in  Demand. 

As  had  been  expected,  the  coal  movement  through 
Hampton  Roads  last  week  slackened  considerably,  but 
the  effects  of  the  strike  on  the  market  are  becoming 
more  apparent.  More  recently  shipments  have  been 
at  a  minimum  and  stocks  at  tide  were  extremely 
limited  when  the  strike  came.  The  decline  in  move¬ 
ment  has  amounted  to  practically  10,000  tons  a  day 
from  the  peak  of  activity  at  the.  close  of  March.  The 
shrinkage  has  been  largely  in  the  New  England  ship¬ 
ments  and  is  ascribed  to  the  large  surplus  stocks  that 
have  been  accumulated  at  consuming  centers  in  the 
northeast,  and  the  textile  strike  which  has  curtailed 
consumption  there. 

Total  dumpings  over  all  three  piers  for  the  week 
ending  April  14th,  showed  a  considerable  decline  com¬ 
pared  with  dumpings  of  the  previous  week,  caused  by 
lack  of  current  demand  and  the  absence  of  vessel 
tonnage.  The  tonnage  for  the  week  was  306,066  tons, 
compared  with  349,541  tons  for  the  preceding  week! 
Total  for  the  year  to  date  shoWs  that  4,058,919  tons 
have  been  handled,  while  during  the  same  period  last 
year  there  were  3,910,842  tons,  which  shows  a  gain  of 
approximately  48,000  tons  on  the  total  tonnage 
clumped  for  the  year  to  date. 

Prices  are  more  sensitive  to  current  developments 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  quotations 
on  the  leading  high  volatile  coals  are  on  a  level  with 
those  of  coals  of  pool  quality,  and  the  demand  for 
high  volatile  coal  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  nearly  a  year  that  there  has  really  been  any 
appreciable  demand  in  the  high  volatile  market  here. 

Prices  Beginning  to  Strengthen. 

The  last  time  that  department  of  the  market 
showed  any  life  was  during  the  progress  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  strike,  when  overseas  shipments  from  pools  5,  6 
and  7  were  heavy.  The  lack  of  stock  on  hand  at 
tide  in  high  volatile  coals  and  the  increase  of  demand 
for  this  grade  of  coal  has  advanced  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  quotations,  ranging  from  $4.75  to  $4.90  per  gross 
ton,  piers.  Quotations  on  this  grade  of  coal  for  the 
past  several  months  has  been  around  $4.25.  Low 
volatile  prices  have  stiffened  somewhat  during  the 
past  week,  and  current  prices  per  gross  ton  piers 
being  for  Pool  1  grade,  $4,80  to  $5.00;  Pool  2  grade, 
$4.70  to  $4.90,  and  for  pools  1  and  2  mixed,  $4.75  to 
$4.95. 

A  feature  of  the  trade  has  been  the  resumption  of 
export  movement  to  Italy.  The  trade  with  that  coun¬ 
try  had  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  since 
the  recovery  of  production  in  the  British  Isles  en¬ 
abled  Italian  purchasers  to  get  coal  nearer  home  at 
lower  prices  than  were  offered  here.  Five  large  car¬ 
goes,  aggregating  nearly  50,000  tons,  have  been 
cleared  for  Italian  ports  in  the  past  15  days,  giving 
an  aspect  of  real  life  to  the  trade  in  that  quarter. 
Other  export  shipments  have  likewise  not  been 
negligible.  Movement  to  South  American  countries 
has  been  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  was  the  case 
during  January  and  February. 


A  Note  from  the  Eastward. 

Trade  is  very  quiet  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven, 
so  far  as  domestic  business  is  concerned,  but  already 
there  is  inquiry  from  steam  users,  notwithstanding  a 
large  and  in  many  cases  conspicuous  supply  carried 
by  large  manufacturers.  Many  industrial  users  of  the 
small  type  did  not  have  the  means  to  stock  up  as 
heavily  as  their  neighbors  did.  Other  concerns  were 
running  at  a  reduced  rate  during  the  winter  and  had 
not  thought  they  would  need  as  much  coal  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  and  the  outlook  for  the  near 
future  indicate.  So  that  altogether  there  is  quite  a 
rising  tide  of  inquiries  for  small  tonnages,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  orders  are  also  coming  along. 

Some  eastern  jobbers  already  report  too  stiff  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  operators  having  coal  for  sale. 
Quotations  have  risen  75  cents  or  more  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  it  is  reported,  and  even  if  such  quota¬ 
tions  do  not  greatly  affect  the  general  market  level,  as 
they  are  turned  down  more  often  than  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted,  they  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  in  the 
developing  of  an  adverse  public  opinion. 
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NO  FLURRY  AT  BUFFALO  QUIET  AT  CHICAGO 


Bituminous  Users  Refuse  to  Pay  Prices 
Operators  Are  Asking. 

The  coal  situation  is  pretty  nearly  a  blank,  for  the 
jobbers  can  get  neither  coal  nor  orders  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  a  long  time  since  both  ends  of  the  trade 
have  failed  to  respond  to  the  queries  of  the  middle¬ 
man.  Generally  one  side  would  be  eager  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  while  the  other  was  holding  off.  At  present  the 
Pittsburgh  asking  price  is  about  a  dollar  more  than 
Buffalo  will  pay,  and  of  course  there  is  nothing  do¬ 
ing  in  that  line. 

It  is  claimed  that  consumers  here  will  soon  have 
to  come  up  to  the  advance,  possibly  this  week,  but 
till  they  do  there  is  no  use  of  quoting  what  some 
other  market  is  asking.  Some  of  the  jobbers  are 
saying  that  many  consumers  have  only  small  sup¬ 
plies  and  must  buy  soon,  nb  matter  what  the  price 
may  be.  One  reason  given  for  the  opinion  is  that 
the  supply  of  coal  is  not  likely  to  be  what  the  con¬ 
sumers  figured  when  they  refused  to  buy  liberally. 

It  is  found  that  while  the  jobber  and  consumer 
still  believe  that  the  miners  will  have  to  yield  in 
the  end,  the  latter  have  not  been  idle.  They  have 
worked  among  the  non-union  men  till  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  them  are  in  operation.  It  was  held  that  the 
non-union  mines  would  be  active  enough  to  keep  up  a 
fair  supply,  no  matter  how  long  the  strike  might  last. 
People  will  watch  the  situation  from  that  end  of  it 
with  much  interest,  for  it  is  likely  to  have  much  to 
do  with  the  final  outcome  of  the  dispute. 

If  the  bituminous  supply  runs  down  fast,  it  may 
happen  that  prices  will  mount  up  till  here  and  there 
operators  will  break  away  from  that  side  of  the 
struggle  and  go  to  putting  out  coal.  That  is,  of 
course,  what  the  miners  are  working  for,  but  as  yet 
It  is  merelv  a  matter  of  guesswork  as  to  what  will 
be  done.  Buffalo  is  not  much  disturbed  over  the  out¬ 
look  as  Vet. 

It  is  reported  by  jobbers  who  are  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  trade  that  they  are  able  to  get  some  business 
at  close  to  $4  for  special  grades,  but  the  consumer 
generally  has  no  use  for  any  such  coal  or  prices. 
The  freight  runs  all  the  way  from  $2.66  to  $3.06. 
Only  a  complete  giving  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  sup¬ 
ply  would  enable  such  coal  to  sell  much  here. 

Consumers  Show  Little  Interest. 

It  is  odd  that  so  little  interest  is  shown  in  the  trade 
by  consumers  here.  Jobbers  find  that  they  can  get 
little  response  from  their  queries,  so  that  there  will 
need  to  be  a  big  change  in  the  views  of  the  trade 
here  generally  before  the  asking  price  is  paid.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  reported  that  Pittsburgh  is  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  offers  at  old  prices.  This  sort  of 
deadlock  is  an  addition  to  the  general  mixup. 

It  is  a  mostly  nominal  quotation  of  bituminous 
prices  that  is  possible  at  present.  1  he  last  reports 
agree  that  Buffalo  is  not  paying  the  Pittsburgh  ask¬ 
ing  price  and  is  offering  only  $2.65  for  \  oughioghem 
gas  lump,  $2.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  3  steam  lump. 
$2.25  for  Allegheny  Valley  and  other  mine  run,  and 
$1.50  to  $1.70  for  slack,  adding  $2.36  to  Allegheny 
Valiev  and  $2.51  to  other  coals  for  freight  to  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  more  at  a  standstill  than 
any  other.  Consumers  do  not  need  much  and  sel  ers 
are  not  pushing  trade,  for  they  do  not  know  when 
they  will  get  any  more  coal.  All  reports  from  the 
upper  lakes  agree  that  there  is  a  large  amount  on  the 
1  docks  still  unsold,  so  there  will  be  no  call  for  load¬ 
ing  anv  into  lake  vessels  right  away.  Some  say  there 
is  more  coal  on  the  upper  lake  docks  than  there  ever 
was  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  winter  was 
not  severe  and  the  disposition  to  cut  down  expenses 

has  been  general.  .  . 

Some  of  the  independent  operators  are  asking  a 
premium  of  $1.50  or  so,  as  if  they  expected  to  do  a 
large  business  soon,  but  the  trade  is  not  paying  it 
and  it  will  not  pay  it  till  conditions  change  materially 


Dealers  in  Providence  and  vicinity  have  established 
*  reduced  time  basis  for  their  men.  in  view  of  strike 
conditions  and  small  demand.  They  cannot  pay  full 
time  wages  to  their  full  force  during  the  protracted 
idleness,  but  are  doing  their  best  to  preserve  their 
organization?. 


Market  Situation  Dullest  in  Many  Years — 
Trade  Not  Pessimistic. 

It  is  not  the  opinion  of  one  Chicago  man,  but  of 
many,  that  the  present  situation  is  the  dullest  they 
can  remember  in  their  years  of  experience  in  the 
trade.  In  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago  the  dema'nd  for 
coal  could  probably  go  no  lower  than  it  has  been 
during  the  past  week,  according  to  those  in  the  trade 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know. 

Even  the  non-union  fields  are  now  inactive.  One 
Kentucky  operator  who  was  in  Chicago  this  week 
stated  that  his  mines  had  run  but  two  days  since 
the  strike  commenced,  and  although  he  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  and  store  coal,  he  preferred  to  wait 
until  the  demand  would  improve  the  market.  The 
wholesalers  of  non-union  coals  who  anticipated  that 
the  arrival  of  the  strike  would  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  their  sales  materially  have  not 
found  that  to  be  the  case,  and  they  are  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  prices  and  mov¬ 
ing  supplies. 

It  is  evident  that  the  large  consumers  heeded  well 
the  warning  of  the  strike  and  have  stored  coal  for 
many  weeks  to  come.  The  coming  of  spring  weather, 
naturally,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  domestic  coals 
to  a  great  extent.  Then  the  trade  is  facing  the  third 
element — the  consumer  who  actually  needs  coal,  but 
is  buying  very  sparingly  in  anticipation  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  and  miners’  wages.  While  these 
two  reductions  have  been  looked  forward  to  by  the 
average  consumer,  the  present  situation  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  immediate  reductions  along  these  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  improvement  in 
the  industrial  situation  is  reported,  such  as  factories 
resuming  work,  mills  again  getting  under  way  and 
a  revival  of  building  on  a  large  scale. 

Screenings  Scarce. 

So  far  as  the  Chicago  market  is  concerned,  no 
change  from  the  dullness  prevailing  is  expected  for 
another  month  or  six  weeks,  although  the  members 
of  the  trade  are  not  pessimistic  over  the  outlook. 
They  believe  that,  while  the  present  stocks  of  coal 
are  large,  the  improvement  noticed  in  industrial  lines 
will  tend  to  increase  the  consumption  of  coal  and 
by  the  time  the  present  stocks  are  worked  off,  the 
miners’  strike  settled  and  the  freight  rates  adjusted, 
a  good  active  market  for  coal  will  prevail  with  the 
demand  in  keeping  or  greater  than  the  supply. 

Screenings  are  scarce,  but  the  demand  is  not 
urgent.  The  non-union  fields  are  not  producing  a 
great  quantity  of  screenings,  and  there  were  but  few 
lots  of  screenings  stored  at  the  union  mines  prior  to 
the  strike.  Mine  run  from  the  non-union  fields  is 
plentiful  on  the  Chicago  market,  but  the  disposition 
of  these  cars  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Several  of  the  larger  coal  firms  are  keeping  their 
salesmen  on  their  territory  regardless  of  the  strike. 
This  is  being  done  more  to  secure  the  temper  of  the 
trade  than  for  any  other  reason.  The  salesmen  re¬ 
port  a  great  indifference  relative  to  the  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  retailers  and  large  consumers.  However, 
the  developments  of  the  strike  are  being  watched 
closely  from  the  standpoint  of  policy  rather  than  that 
of  securing  supplies. 

The  largest  sale  reported  during  the  past  week  was 
for  ten  cars  of  Fifth  Vein  Indiana  screenings,  which 
brought  a  price  of  $2.35.  The  lot  was  for  May  de¬ 
livery  and  is  said  to  drain  Indiana  of  its  supply  of 
screenings.  Illinois  operators  report  but  few  lots  of 
screenings  unsold  and  there  is  no  rush  to  bring  these 
on  the  market,  as  they  will  move  more  readily  in 
thirty  days  and  probably  show  a  better  profit. 

The  local  men  are  watching  the  flurry  of  demand 
in  the  east  for  coal  with  much  interest.  The  same 
condition  certainly  does  not  exist  in  this  section,  and 
the  Chicago  coal  men  attribute  the  demand  in  the 
east  to  the  fact  that  western  industrial  concerns  took 
the  strike  more  seriously  and  anticipated  their  de¬ 
mands  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Samuel  A.  Hawkins,  a  retired  coal  dealer  of  Stony 
Brook.  Long  Island,  where  he  was  in  business  for 
many  years,  died  last  Sunday,  aged  60. 


Chicago  Notes 


'  C.  M.  Moderwell,  head  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co., 
was  in  Ohio  most  of  this  week  on  business  matters. 

C.  C.  Rosenberg,  a  lumber  and  coal  dealer  from 
Watervliet,  Mich.,  was  in  the  city  recently  on  busi¬ 
ness. 

G.  L.  Blanchard,  retail  coal  man  from  Lake  Forest, 
Ill.,  was  among  the  visitors  in  the  Chicago  market 
last  week. 

J.  E.  Palmer  and  R.  W.  Hunter,  both  coal  men 
from  Providence,  Ky.,  were  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  week. 

James  Beardsley,  vice-president  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Pillon  Coal  Co.,  went  to  Cincinnati  last  week  on 
business. 

C.  S.  Fowler,  of  Clinton,  la.,  «  coal  merchant, 
called  on  a  number  of  his  friends,  in  the  Chicago 
market  last  week. 

H.  T.  Parmley,  coal  and  lumber  dealer  from  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  was  among  the  visiting  coal  men  in 
Chicago  during  the  past  week. 

The  new  offices  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  in  the 
Peoples  Gas  Building  are  being  redecorated  and  gen¬ 
erally-  improved  in  arrangement. 

J.  N.  McCabe,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Grushow- 
McCabe  Coal  Co.,  returned  to  Chicago  this  week- 
after  a  ten-day  trip  to  the  East. 

Joseph  Rademacher,  connected  with  F.  Wittig  & 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  was  in  Chicago  Friday  of  last  week 
visiting  friends  in  the  coal  trade. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  visited  the  offices 
of  his  concern  in.  Cincinnati  last  week. 

W.  F.  Altenderfer  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  who 
returned  from  the  Northwest  this  week,  reports  the 
coal  business  in  that  section  at  low  ebb. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
.Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  made  a  trip  to 
Milwaukee  and  other  Wisconsin  points  last  week. 

C„  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  had  the  heaviest  coal  loadings  the 
road  has  experienced  in  all  their  history  during 
March,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  office 
of  the  coal  traffic  manager. 

G.  H.  Merryweather,  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Association  and  also  head 
of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co.,  returned  to  Chicago  this 
week  after  a  visit  to  Canada. 

Ray  E.  Daniels,  head  of  Edwin  F.  Daniels  &  Co., 
Great  Northern  Building,  is  taking  a  vacation  in 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  and  is  not  expected  to  return  to 
Chicago  until  the  first  of  May. 

James  Galligan  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.  and  the 
By-Products  Coke  Corporation,  McCormick  Building, 
Chicago,  spent  this  week  in  Indianapolis,  returning 
to  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

The  Consumers  Company  has  appointed  George  I. 
Methe  manager  of  sales  in  their  steam  and  domestic 
coal  and  coke  departments.  Mr.  Methe  was  formerly 
connected  with  F.  G.  Hartwell  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  steamer  William  A.  Reiss  was  the  first  boat 
of  the  season  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
officially  opening  navigation.  A  number  of  cargoes 
of  coal  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Chicago  via  the 
lakes  within  the  near  future. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Ontario  that  E.  A. 
Lovejoy,  formerly  of  Chicago,  is  now  president  of 
the  Ontario  Fuel  Co.  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  president  of 
the  T  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.  prior  to  the  consolidation 
of  that  concern  with  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co. 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  Illinois  Central  RR. 
building  an  extension  south  from  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
to  connect  with  the  company’s  main  line.  The  plan, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  Cedar 
Rapids  since  it  would  give  the  city  better  connections 
with  the  coal  fields  than  exist  at  the  present  time. 

John  L.  Lewis,  International  president  of  the  U. 
M,  W.,  in  a  talk  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  last  week,  stated 
reports  that  a  specific  time  had  been  given  him  to 
force  the  Government  to  act  in  the  coal  strike,  or  the 
union  policy  committee  would  act  for  separate  State 
wage  agreements,  was  “utterly  untrue.” 
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BOSTON  MARKET  WEAKENS 


Heavy  Arrivals  of  Southern  Coal  Put  an  End 
to  Short-Lived  Flurry. 

The  small  but  pronounced  flurry  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  bituminous  market  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  about  10  days  ago  petered  out  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  tightening  of  prices  changed  into  dulness 
and  easing  at  the  opening  of  this  week.  By  Thurs¬ 
day  actual  weakness  developed  in  the  spot  market 
and  shippers  found  great  difficulty  in  locating 
buyers  willing  to  take  any  substantial  amounts 
without  the  latter  exacting  pretty  considerable 
concessions.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  to  see  a 
market  flooded  with  soft  coal  at  a  time  when 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  soft  coal  mines  are  closed 
down  and  when  shippers  have  been  warning  their 
customers  that  they  were  likely  to  be  confronted 
by  a  shortage  before  long. 

Evidence  that  the  market  had  broken  away  from 
the  $6.25  spot  quotation,  which  was  the  prevailing 
one  for  quite  an  extended  period,  was  furnished 
by  the  bids  on  the  something  over  5,000  tons  of 
bituminous  needed  by  the  State  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mental  Diseases.  Representative  shippers 
put  in  bids  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  equivalent 
of  $6.10  to  $6.30  gross  ton  on  cars  Boston,  and 
this  was  for  the  best  Southern  coal  with  low  ash 
and  high  B.  T.  U.  content. 

The  trouble  with  the  local  spot  market  is  that 
numerous  large  shippers  have  brought  in  coal 
which  has  had  no  definite  destination,  that  is,  it 
has  not  been  contracted  for  in  advance.  Sellers 
figured  that  with  the  reports  coming  in  from  the 
non-union  districts  that  mines  there  were  closing 
down,  due  to  defection  by  miners  sympathetic 
with  the  strike,  industries  in  this  section  would 
feel  anxious  about  their  supply  and  therefore 
absorb  whatever  tonnages  were  offered.  Too 
many  shippers  apparently  have  been  struck  with 
the  same  idea,  with  the  result  that  there  is  some 
30,000  tons  of  bituminous  in  the  harbor  awaiting 
disposal. 

Bituminous  Prices  Lowest  in  Months. 

And  consumers  have  not  become  anxious.  On 
the  contrary,  the  lack  of  demand  is  very  dis¬ 
concerting  and  the  market  has  slumped  to  the 
lowest  prices  seen  in  many  months.  Buyers  can 
in  all  probability  get  all  the  coal  they  want  around 
$6.00  gross  ton  cars,  Mystic.  One  coal  man 
conversant  with  the  situation  stated  that  if  a  buyer 
were  to  offer  the  seemingly  preposterous  price  of 
$5.75  gross  tons  Boston,  he  very  probably  would 
get  a  respectful  hearing. 

The  above  condition  of  affairs  is  a  commentary 
on  the  way  in  which  New  England  corporations 
have  foreseen  shortage  possibilieies  and  bought 
so  well  in  advance  that  now  they  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lowest  prices  seen  in  over 
a  year.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  price 
of  $6.00  on  cars  Boston  is  pretty  well  near  bottom, 
no  matter  what  developments  take  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  strike. 

As  one  keen  observer  stated,  freight  rates  may 
go  down,  which  is  at  best  an  uncertain  contin¬ 
gency,  but  it  is  probably  that  prices  at  the  mine, 
now  at  red  ink  figures  for  many  producers,  will 
go  up  enough  to  make  up  the  difference.  One 
other  factor  making  for  lessened  demand  is,  of 
course,  the  continuance  of  the  textile  strike,  add¬ 
ing  its  depressing  influence  to  a  business  situation 
not  yet  anywhere  near  normal. 

There  are  firms  that  would  not  sell  New  River 
coal  even  at  the  $6.10  figures,  but  would  rather 
stop  shipping,  and  these  hold  out  for  a  minimum 
of  $6.15  on  cars.  However,  the  surplusage  of 
coal  in  the  harbor  makes  it  hard  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  concerns  to  hold  at  a  fixed  and  firm  price, 
and  hence  there  is  little  uniformity  to  be  found 
in  the  local  quotations. 

It  was  thought  a  short  time  ago  that  there 
would  be  no  more  distress  coal,  but  it  looks  as  if 
the  optimists  among  the  shippers  will  have  to 
guess  again.  At  any  rate,  the  statement  may  be 
volunteered  that  those  who  will  have  any  need 
for  bituminous  coal  now  or  in  the  near  future 


should  take  advantage  of  the  present  unusual 
situation  and  buy  confidently,  for  consumers  may 
well  consider  themselves  lucky  to  fill  their  fuel 
requirements  at  or  near  the  $6.00  mark  on  cars 
Mystic. 

There  has  been  little  business  done  in  the  all¬ 
rail  market,  though  some  additional  demand  in 
the  western  districts  have  caused  some  stiffening 
in  price.  With  first-class  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coal  available  at  record  low  prices,  there  is 
no  incentive  to  load  up  with  high-priced  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Very  Little  Demand  for  Anthracite. 

The  anthracite  market  is  nil,  with  household 
buying  practically  at  a  standstill.  Independents 
are  without  coal  and  if  they  had  it,  they  would 
be  at  a  loss  as  to  its  disposal. 

One  of  the  largest  retailers  in  this  section  has 
closed  down  three  of  its  outlying  yards,  due 
to  the  slack  business  and  discharged  some  200  of 
its  men. 

Report  of  the  fuel  administrator  shows  that 
there  was  approximately  800,000  tons  of  anthracite 
in  the  hands  of  Massachusetts  dealers  on  April  1. 

Successful  bidders  for  the  5,150  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  destined  for  the  various  institutions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
were  Carbon  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  1,500  tons;  New 
England  Coal  &  Coke,  1,000  tons;  Dexter  &  Car¬ 
penter,  600  tons;  Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman,  1,200 
tons;  Claflin-Sumner  Coal  Co.,  of  Worcester,  200 
tons;  E.  Russell  Norton,  300  tons;  City  Fuel  Co., 
200  tons,  and  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  150  tons. 


ALTOONA  SECTION  QUIET 


Only  Two  Large  Mines  and  a  Few  Small  Ones 
Still  in  Operation. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  April  20. — Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers’  leaders  have  admittedly  made 
progress  in  their  efforts  to  organize  the  non-union 
sectors,  no  special  incidents  have  marked  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  strike  in  central  Pennsylvania.  No  effort 
is  being  made  by  any  of  the  operators  whose  miners 
are  on  strike  to  resume,  and  there  are  only  two  op¬ 
erations  o'f  any  size  in  the  district  where  work  is 
proceeding  in  a  normal  way.  There  are  a  number 
of  smaller  operations  scattered  over  the  district  from 
which  coal  is  still  being  taken. 

Records  for  the  section  week  of  April,  while  not 
yet  complete,  show  a  smaller  production  than  for  the 
first  week  of  the  month. 

.Retail  dealers  here  assert  that  within  a  week  the 
domestic  consumer  will  begin  to  feel  the  pinch  of  a 
coal  shortage,  as  difficulty  is  now  being  experienced 
with  shipments.  It  is  stated  that  the  railroads  have 
resorted  to  sequestering  coal  on  shipment;  that  cars 
in  yards  and  on  sidings  are  being  tagged  and  are  not 
being  sent  to  their  destination. 

The  U.  M.  W.  leaders  are  at  present  devoting 
their  energies  to  the  work  of  unionizing  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  Somerset  County,  long  a  non-union  strong¬ 
hold,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  met  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success. 

Somerset  Court  Enjoins  Union. 

The  Somerset  County  Court  has,  however,  granted 
a  temporary  injunction,  upon  the  application  of  four 
of  the  leading  coal  companies,  against  District  Pres¬ 
ident  John  Brophy,  restraining  him  or  his  agents 
from  carrying  on  their  work  on  or  near  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  companies. 

Little  talk  is  heard  thus  far  about  a  settlement, 
but  it  is  the  judgment  of  operators  that  when  a  move 
in  that  direction  is  made,  it  will  be  by  the  bituminous 
rather  than  by  the  anthracite  route.  They  point  out 
that  since  the  industries,  domestic  consumers  and 
public  utilities  will  soon  begin  to  feel  the  pinch,  the 
demand  will  come  from  these  sources  for  govern¬ 
ment  intervention. 

Prices  are  becoming  firmer,  and  as  they  advance 
with  the  growing  scarcity  of  coal,  operators  here 
say  that  this  will  be  used  as  a  lever  by  the  U.  M.  W. 
representatives  to  enforce  their  demands  upon  what¬ 
ever  tribunal  may  be  formed  for  a  final  adjustment. 


April  22,  1922 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


More  Non-Union  Mines  Tied  Up,  but  Market 
Shows  Little  Activity. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  April  20.— The  invasion  of  the 
union  organizers  into  Somerset  county  featured  the 
strike  situation  this  week,  with  heavy  inroads  being 
made  by  the  union  men,  according  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  section.  A  temporary  injunction 
restraining  President  John  Brophy  of  District  No.  2, 
Vice-President  James  Marks,  and  Secretary  Richard 
Gilbert,  and  others,  from  holding  meetings  with 
miners  on  the  property  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
property  owned  by  coal  companies  in  that  district, 
was  granted  at  Somerset  Tuesday  by  Judge  John 
A.  Berkey. 

The  injunction  was  handed  down  by  the  presiding 
Judge  upon  application  of  four  coal  companies  in 
that  county,  the  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Listie  Coal 
Co.,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Quemahoning 
Creek  Coal  Co.  A  hearing  in  the  matter  will  be 
held  Thursday  morning,  April  27th  at  10  o’clock, 
to  show  cause  why  the  injunction  shall  not  be  made 
permanent. 

The  injunction  also  restrains  President  Brophy 
and  other  union  leaders  from  threatening  or  intimidat¬ 
ing  workmen  of  said  companies;  from  distributing 
libelous  literature  or  interfering  with  the  workmen; 
from  congregating  individually  or  collectively  about 
the  works  of  said  companies  and  from  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  the  complainants. 

, 

Attempt  to  Resume  Fails. 

Only  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions  at  any  of  the  workings  throughout  the  district 
since  the  mines  have  closed  down.  This  attempt 
was  made  Wednesday  of  this  week  at  Charles,  in 
Indiana  County.  The  Imperial  Coal  Corporation 
mines  in  that  district  were  scheduled  to  resume  on 
that  date,  but  were  unable  to  start  inasmuch  as  no 
loaders  were  on  hand. 

In  the  Somerset  region  many  have  been  added  to 
the  union  ranks  during  the  past  week,  and  the  union 
officials  claim  that  they  will  have  Somerset  County 
tied  up  completely  within  a  short  time.  Somerset 
County  was  always  a  strong  non-union  section,  but 
the  work  of  the  organizers  has  been  showing  up  re¬ 
cently,  and  this  field  has  a  number  of  new  locals 
added,  while  at  the  outset  of  the  strike  there  were 
but  two  locals  in  the  entire  county. 

The  first  miners  to  lay  down  their  tools  at  the 
Sunnyside  and  Ideal  operations  of  Cosgrove  &  Co. 
went  out  Tuesday.  Company  officials  stated  that  only 
a.  small  percentage  of  the  miners  employed  by  them 
at  these  operations  are  out  and  that  it  will  not 
hinder  their  schedule  in  the  least. 

At  Holsopple,  in  Somerset  County,  miners  went  on 
strike  at  the  Victor  Coal  Mining  Co.’s  operations, 
and  also  at  the  Pretoria  mine  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coileries,  Inc.  At  Listie  hundreds  of  miners  have 
gone  out  on  strike,  it  is  reported. 

Prices  Higher,  Demand  Light. 

Market  conditions  are  poor  at  the  present  time  and 
little  activity  is  taking  place.  Operators  report  that 
when  they .  obtain  a  buyer  little  argument  results 
over  the  price  of  the  coal,  and  the  prices  have  shown 
considerable  stiffening  since  the  strike  went  into 
effect.  Pool  9  coal,  which  was  selling  at  $2.25  to 
$2.35,  is  now  selling  at  $2.90  to  $3;  Pool  10,  which 
was  quoted  at  $1.90  to  $2.20,  is  on  the  market  for 
$2.75  to  $2.85;  Pool  11,  two  weeks  ago  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  is  now  quoted  at  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

This  would  show  an  increase  of  almost  one  dollar 
a  ton  during  the  strike  period.  But  with  the  storing 
of  coal  that  took  place  during  the  month  previous 
to  the  strike  date,  there  is  little  for  the  operators  to 
take  care  of.  Business  is  coming  in  “jerks”  as  one 
operator  stated,  and  there  is  little  to  do. 

The  first  of  May  will  probably  see  a  change  in 
the  market,  local  operators  believe,  as  it  is  figured 
that  some  consumers  laid  aside  enough  for  but  one 
month  of  a  strike,  and  from  present  indications  the 
tieup  will  last  considerably  longer.  Many,  it  is  true, 
have  stored  enough  coal  for  two  months  or  more,  but 
the  first  of  May  should  see  numerous  consumers  in 
the  market. 
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Union  Gains  in  Some  Fields,  Loses  in  Others. 

While  Strike  Has  Spread  in  Somerset  County  and  to  a  Smaller  Extent  in  the 
Connellsville  Region,  More  Men  Are  at  Work  in  West  Virginia. 


r. 


The  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  bituminous  strike 
finds  the  union  mines  still  idle,  except  that  in  the 
Fairmont  and  Kanawha  regions  a  number  are  re¬ 
ported  on  the  active  list. 

In  the  non-union  fields  the  operators  have  gained 
ground  in  some  directions  and  lost  in  others.  The 
net  result  will  not  be  known  with  any  certainty  until 
the  official  figures  of  production  are  available.  The 
gains  have  been  chiefly  in  the  New  River  and  Wind¬ 
ing  Gulf  districts,  where  men  who  were  idle  early  in 
the  month  are  reported  to  be  returning  to  work. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  idleness  was 
due  to  the  strike  or  to  market  conditions.  The  op¬ 
erators  assert  they  could  not  work  with  full  forces  or 
on  a  full-time  basis  because  of  lack  of  orders,  and 
that  even  now  the  demand  has  not  increased  to  a 
point  where  this  is  possible.  Of  course,  the  U.  M.  W. 
claims  that  wherever  idleness  exists  it  is  due  to  the 
strike. 

Reports  to  the  West  Virginia  Association  show 
shipments  of  coal  from  all  districts  from  the  state 
for  week  ended  April  15th  at  1,275,000  tons,  which 
compares  with  a  weekly  average  of  1,500,000  tons  for 
1920,  one  of  the  years  of  largest  production.  All  dis¬ 
tricts  last  week  reported  loadings  well  above  average 
except  Fairmont,  New  River  and  Kanawha. 

The  union  has  made  headway  this  week  mostly  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Connellsville  re¬ 
gion,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Creek  V  alley,  which 
is  a  new  and  comparatively  small  field  located  in 
southern  Westmoreland  County,  between  the  Somer¬ 
set  and  Connellsville  districts. 

Connellsville  Drive  Slows  Down. 

Apparently  the  drive  has  spent  its  force  in  the  last- 
named  district.  While  the  Lower  Connellsville  re¬ 
gion  is  practically  all  tied  up,  and  a  number  of  op¬ 
erations  are  down  in  the  Upper  region,  this  result 
was  largely  accomplished  last  week  and  the  week 
before.  During  the  present  week  the  union  organ¬ 
izers  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great  headway 
in  tying  up  the  coal  and  coke  operations  of  the  Frick 
and  Rainey  interests  and  the  smaller  independent 
producers.  Moreover,  such  success  as  they  have  met 
with  has  been  offset  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  return 
to  work  of  men  at  other  plants  who  quit  in  the  earlier 

days  of  the  strike.  . 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  last  Monday,  Judge  Gary  stated  that  the 
strike  was  not  causing  any  serious  shortage  of  coal 
or  coke  at  the  company’s  plants.  The  mines  of  the 
corporation’s  subsidiaries  in  the  southern  fields  were 
all  running  at  full  capacity,  he  said,  while  the  Frick 
ovens  in  the  Connellsville  district  were  turning  out 
about  54  per  cent  of  their  normal  tonnage,  and,  in 
addition,  117,000  tons  of  coal  a  week  was  being 
shipped  from  the  Frick  mines. 

Strikers  Made  No  Demands. 

In  commenting  on  the  strike,  Judge  Gary  said: 

“If  vou  were  to  ask  me  why  any  of  our  coal  miners 
went  on  strike,  I  should  be  compelled  to  answer  that 
I  do  not  know.  No  reasons  were  given  and  so  tar 
as  I  know  none  exist.  I  hope  and  verily  believe  that 
many  of  those  that  went  out  will  soon  return  to 

work.  i 

“We  have  never  given  any  of  these  men  ground 

for  not  returning  to  their  former  positions.  I  think 
it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  management  not  to  employ 
others  until  the  strikers  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
return.  On  the  part  of  the  management,  there  is  no 
feeling  towards  these  men  except  of  the  most  friend 

ly  ‘“At r the^present  time  our  coal  operations  .  in  the 
Birmingham,  Kentucky  and  Pocahontas  districts  are 
operating  at  full  capacity.  We  are  getting  very  large 
quantities  of  coal  from  each  of  those  ttotncg  Front 
Connellsville  district  we  are  receiving  WOO  tons  of 
coal  per  week.  The  output  of  coke  amounts  to  54 
per  cent  of  normal.  Considering  the  large  supplies 


which  were  stored  before  the  strike,  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  is  very  well  taken  care  of.” 

Coke  Production  Off  One-Third. 

Total  coke  production  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Connellsville  regions  last  week  was  98,000  tons,  which 
compares  with  124,000  tons  the  week  before  and  150,- 
000  tons  during  the  last  week  of  March.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  coke  plants  in  operation  decreased  17  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  strike,  15  in  the  Lower  and 
two  in  the  Upper  region.  There  were  45  plants  in 
blast  at  the  .end  of  last  week,  as  compared  with  62  on 
April  1st. 

In  well-informed  circles  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  no  great  change  in  the  Connellsville  situation  is 
likely  in  the  next  week  or  two,  now  that  it  appears 
the  strikes  have  reached  high  tide.  It  is  believed 
that  most  operators  will  pursue  a  policy  of  letting  the 
strike  feeling  wear  off.  Some  may  adopt  strenuous 
measures  in  trying  to  get  their  works  in  operation 
again,  but  it  does  not  look  as  if  that  would  be  the 
general  policy.  The  leading  interest  is  understood 
to  be  mining  a  little  more  coal  than  in  the  closing 
days  of  last  week,  not  so  much  on  account  of  having 
more  men  at  work,  but  on  account  of  having  the 
work  proceed  more  efficiently  as  the  working  forces 
are  better  aligned  for  production. 

What  little  free  coke  is  available  is  being  held  at 
$5.50  to  $5.75. 

Somerset  County  Badly  Crippled. 

But  while  the  spread  of  the  strike  appears  to  have 
been  checked  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Connellsville 
region,  the  number  of  idle  mines  in  Somerset  County 
has  increased  until  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  entire 
field  might  be  practically  tied  up  by  the  end  of  this 
week.  However,  a  group  of  the  larger  operators 
have  resorted  to  the  injunction  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
this  coming  to  pass. 

On  the  petition  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  the 
Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  the  Listie  Coal  Co., 
and  the  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Judge  Berkey,  at 
Somerset,  granted  a  temporary  injunction  last 
Wednesday,  restraining  John  Brophy,  president  of 
District  No.  2,  U.  M.  W.,  and  other  officials  and 
organizers  of  the  union,  from  holding  mass  meetings 
at  or  near  the  mines  of  those  companies. 

The  tie-up  around  Windber,  where  the  trouble  first 
started  in  Somerset  County,  seemed  to  be  as  com¬ 
plete  as  ever  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  was  rumored, 
however,  that  the  largest  company  in  that  district 
was  planning  to  make  an  early  effort  to  get  its  men 
back  to  work. 

Local  Leaders  May  Rebel. 

Some  of  the  state  and  district  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  are  said  to  have  notified  President 
Lewis  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  hold  their  men 
in  line  much  beyond  May  1st.  In  the  event  of  the 
national  leaders  failing  to  effect  a  general  settlement 
by  that  time,  or  at  least  to  get  negotiations  under 
way,  these  local  leaders  are  apt  to  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  start  separate  negotiations  with 
the  operators. 

Such  a  development  is  bound  to  take  place  sooner 
or  later,  for  the  men  cannot  remain  idle  indefinitely. 
The  first  break  is  looked  for  to  come  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  union  is  comparatively  new,  or 
where  the  miners  are  least  able  to  continue  the  strike 
because  they  have  nothing  to  live  on.  Some  believe 
that  the  Fairmont  district  is  a  particularly  weak  spot. 
This  field  was  largely  unorganized  until  during  the 
war,  and  the  men  are  not  such  dyed-in-the-wool 
unionists  as  are  those  in  the  Middle  West  and  other 
sections  where  the  U.  M.  W.  has  been  established 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so. 

Moreover,  the  district  leaders  have  shown  a  desire 
to  enter  into  a  separate  settlement  with  the  Fairmont 
operators,  and  the  national  officials  are  said  to  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  preventing  them  from 


doing  so.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Kanawha  region. 

At  best,  the  U.  M.  W.’s  hold  on  West  Virginia  is 
very  insecure,  and  if  a  split  occurs  it  is  apt  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  there  first.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
miners,  particularly  in  the  Fairmont  district  proper 
and  the  outlying  sections  of  northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  are  said  to  be  chafing  at  the  idleness  and  some 
have  already  returned  to  work. 

The  men  received  their  last  pay  on  April  15th,  and 
when  this  money  is  gone  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
strike  is  apt  to  ooze  out  rapidly. 

Washington’s  Attitude  Unchanged. 

The  attitude  of  Washington  toward  the  strike  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  One  high  official  is  reported  to 
have  referred  to  the  situation  as  “satisfyingly  dull,” 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Government  has  no 
desire  to  mix  in  the  affair  and  will  do  so  only  in  the 
event  of  an  acute  coal  shortage  or  serious  disorders 
arising. 

No  shortage  of  coal  is  reported  from  any  of  the 
principal  markets  so  far,  and  prices  have  risen  only 
to  a  moderate  extent.  Neither  has  there  been  any 
disturbances  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  coal  fields. 

The  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
remain  unshaken  in  their  refusal  to  enter  into  an 
interstate  conference.  Judge  Anderson’s  refusal  to 
dismiss  the  indictments,  and  Attorney  General 
Daugherty’s  announcement  that  the  operators  and 
miners  must  not  again  do  the  things  for  which  they 
stand  indicted,  has  strengthened  the  determination  of 
the  producers  to  maintain  their  original  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.  M.  W.  officials  insist 
on  an  interstate  conference  as  a  preliminary  to  state 
and  district  agreements.  The  operators  in  all  the 
principal  union  fields  have  reiterated  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  hold  local  conferences  and.  as  noted  above, 
it  is  possible  that  before  long  the  labor  leaders  in 
some  districts  may  override  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Lewis 
and  sign  up  on  the  best  terms  they  can  get.  Other¬ 
wise  their  followers,  under  the  spur  of  privation  and 
want,  may  flock  back  to  work  as  individuals. 


Chicago  Coal  Golfers  Elect. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  was  held  at  their  meeting  a 
week  ago  at  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club.  The  first 
match  of  the  season  will  be  held  within  the  next 
three  weeks.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year :  President,  Dr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corp. ;  vice-president,  Roscoe  B.  Starek,  of  the  Bink¬ 
ley  Coal  Co. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  E.  Schoen- 
thaler,  of  the  D.  C.  Shoemaker  Coal  Co.;  master  of 
events,  E.  L.  Hassenstein,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

The  following  directors,  showing  the  clubs  of  which 
they  are  members,  were  also  elected :  J.  E.  Beebe, 
Evanston  j  Roscoe  B.  Starek,  Olympia  Fields,  D.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Midlothian;  H.  H.  Taylor,  Flossmoor; 
J.  H.  Harmon,  Exmoor;  B.  L.  Shepard,  Bob-o-Link; 
C.  M.  Moderwell,  Edgewater;  E.  T.  Franklin,  La 
Grange;  P.  H.  Holland,  Ridgemore. 

The  directors  will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  near  future 
to  pass  on  rules  and  regulations  for  events,  at  which 
time  the  schedule  for  the  season  will  be.  outlined. 
Many  cups  are  being  offered  by  firms  and  individual 
members  of  the  trade. 


Result  of  Close  Figuring. 

An  indication  of  the  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
attitude  of  some  large  concerns  is  found  in  a  recent 
incident  in  Newark,  N.  J.  One  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  asked  the  city  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  $6 
for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a  street  light  on  one 
of  its  overhead  bridges. 

This  did  not  impress  the  city  officials  favorably, 
so  the  next  move  was  to  recommend  an  ordinance 
compelling  the  railroads  to  provide  at  their  own  cost 
adequate  light  at  all  such  places,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  89  such  bridges  or  viaduct  crossings 
maintained  by  the  five  railroads  in  that  city.  So  it 
looks  as  if  the  transportation .  interests  would  lose 
rather  than  gain  by  the  proposition  for  a  $6  annual 
rental. 

Considering  their  own  magnitude,  some  concerns 
take  a  very  small  view  of  matters. 
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What  Lies  Back  of  the  Coal  Strike. 


Mr.  \\  atkins  Says  U.  M.  W.  Has  Displaced  Collective  Bargaining  with  Collective 
Threatening  and  That  Government  May  Have  to  Take  a  Hand. 


A  “coal  symposium  dinner”  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  last  night  under  the  auspices  of  the  Survey 
Associates.  Among  the  scheduled  speakers  were  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  former  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  ;  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  and  chairman 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Philip  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Robert  J.  Bruere, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 

Mr.  Watkins’  topic  was  “What  lies  back  of  the 
coal  strike  and  what  lies  ahead?”  In  the  course  of 
his  address  he  said  : 

“A  partial  answer  as  to  what  lies  back  of  the  coal 
strike  is  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  miners 
to  secure  better  conditions  of  employment,  as  well  as 
to  enjoy  more  cultural  opportunities  and  to  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  luxuries  of  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  complete  answer  would  show  sinister  influ¬ 
ences  at  work  to  secure  complete  domination  of  coal 
production  by  a  union  not  responsible  for  acts  that 
might  seriously  affect  the  public  welfare. 

"This  strike  has  certain  features  connected  with  it 
which  from  a  national  standpoint  present  a  grave 
menace  to  our  present  form  of  government;  it  has 
already  stopped  the  production  of  about  70  per  cent 
of  a  product  upon  which  our  present-day  civilization 
absolutely  depends.  The  stoppage  of  the  balance  is 
deliberately  planned  by  the  most  powerful  single  unit 
of  organized  labor  in  this  country ;  as,  witness  the 
methods  pursued  in  efforts  to  organize  the  non-union 
fields — marching  armies  in  West  Virginia,  intimida¬ 
tion,  ostracism,  and  many  other  vicious  forms  of 
coercion. 

Public  Entitled  to  Know. 

“The  public  wants  to  know  who  is  responsible  for 
this  condition.  It  should  know.  It  should  learn 
whether  it  is  merely  a  question  of  wages,  working 
conditions  and  profits  or  losses  of  the  employers,  or 
whether  the  question  involves  fundamentals. 

“The  fact  is,  that  the  miners  broke  the  agreement 
referred  to  within  four  months  of  its  execution  by 
striking  against  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission’s 
award.  As  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to 
grant  the  demands  again  presented  by  the  union,  the 
central  field  conferences  were  disrupted,  and  the 
miners’  leaders  then  authorized  their  district  officers 
to  enter  into  separate  wage  agreements,  which  they 
did.  Th  procedure  thiis  established  is  the  one  which 
the  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  southern 
Ohio  and  other  districts  are  this  year  insisting  that 
the  miners  follow. 

“The  reading  public  now  understands  that  directly 
after  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Commission  was 
rendered  in  1920,  a  joint  contract  based  upon  that 
award  was  entered  into  by  the  Central  Field  operators 
under  the  direct  instructions  of  that  commission. 
Nevertheless,  the  Federal  District  Attorney  in  the 
courts  at  Indianapolis  presented  a  complaint  to  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury,  the  result  of  which  was  a  crimi¬ 
nal  indictment  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
charging  that  the  joint  interstate  contract  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  violation  of  that  law. 

The  Indianapolis  Indictments. 

“Those  indictments  still  stand.  They  are  sufficient 
cause  to  make  the  operators  pause  before  entering 
another  conference  that  looks  to  a  joint  interstate 
wage  agreement;  a  national  wage  scale.  Criminal  in¬ 
dictments  in  the  Federal  courts  are  serious  affairs  to 
the  operator.  The  Attorney  General  has  announced 
that  those  indictments  will  not  be  quashed. 

“Can  Mr.  Murray  justify  the  calling  of  a  national 
strike  of  all  union  miners,  including  anthracite,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Central  Competitive  Field  operators? 

“The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  operators  and  miners  in  large  groups 
was  encouraged  by  the  operators,  but  has  temporarily 
broken  down  by  the  action  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 


ers.  Their  failure  to  spread  their  control  over  the 
large  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  other  states  can  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  broken  away  from  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  collective  bargaining  and  have  adopted  auto¬ 
cratic,  coercive  methods  in  the  organized  fields,  all  of 
which  is  known  and  has  caused  the  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  which  you  see  today  among  both  miners  and 
operators  in  the  non-union  fields. 

Communistic  Element  Powerful  in  Union. 

“Further,  it  is  quite  natural  that  such  a  large  or¬ 
ganization  would  find  itself  unable  to  control  the 
ideas  of  a  membership  running  between  500,000  and 
600,000.  The  result  has  been  that  the  organization  is 
permeated  with  men  holding  radical,  Communistic 
ideas. 

“Collective  bargaining  gradually  faded  away  and 
for  it  was  substituted  collective  threatening,  so  that 
it  has  now  grown  to  be  the  custom  to  approach  the 
conference  table,  at  which  they  ask  us  to  sit,  with 
what  might  be  termed  a  sandbag  in  their  hands  in  the 
way  of  an  authorized  strike  vote  if  their  demands  are 
not  granted.  If  I  understand  the  principles  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  strike  threats  should  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  first  stage;  if  justified  at  any  time,  it  is 
after  a  reasonable  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to 
discuss  the  demands. 

“There  is  no  question  about  the  renewed  activities 
of  the  Communistic  element,  and  that  their  influence 
is  reaching  into  many  labor  organizations. 

“But  to  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  problem.  If  we  could  find  a  cure  for  inter- 
mittency  of  employment  in  the  bituminous  industry, 
we  could  probably  find  a  means  of  allaying  a  great 
deal  of  unrest  and  serve  the  public  better. 

Tribunal  May  Be  Necessary. 

“A  tribunal  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  a  com¬ 
pulsory  inquiry  may  be  found  to  be  the  proper  solu¬ 
tion.  Such  a  tribunal,  if  selected  from  prominent 
public-spirited  citizens  free  from  political  ambitions, 
interested  in  supporting  our  present  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  liberties  guaranteed  thereunder,  may 
eventually  be  the  only  method  of  giving  the  public 
the  basis  upon  which  it  can  form  a  definite  and  last¬ 
ing  opinion  of  the  principle  which  must  govern  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  nation’s  coal  re¬ 
sources. 

“The  resort  to  such  an  official  inquiry  should  not 
prevent  the  operators  and  miners  from  getting  to¬ 
gether  and  trying  district  negotiations.  Long-range 
public  discussions  such  as  are  now  going  on  will  get 
us  no  place. 

“The  public  wants  its  Sherman  Laws  and  Clayton 
Acts  to  prevent  concerted  action  by  employers.  A 
certain  amount  of  waste  and  confusion  is  bound  to 
result  from  laws  which  prevent  the  operators  from 
co-operating  to  improve  the  general  conditions  of  their 
industry. 

“Labor  must  suffer  to  some  extent  along  with  the 
operator  and  the  public  so  long  as  these  laws  stand 
and  prohibit  constructive  trade  agreements.” 


Bethlehem  Steel  Reopens  Mine. 

Fairmont,  April  20.— The  Penn-Mary  Coal  Co. 
(Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation)  on  Monday  of  this 
week  reopened  mine  No.  4  at  Kingwood.  Five  of 
the  company’s  plants  are  now  in  operation.  They 
include  the  following:  No.  4,  Kingwood;  No.  27, 
Burk;  No.  22,  Bretz ;  No.  5,  Sabraton,  and  No.  6, 
Masontown.  The  company  claims  No.  5  mine  is 
running  full  time,  while  the  others  are  working  on 
a  fifty  per  cent  basis.. 


The  Continental  Bituminous  Coal  Co.,  of  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  announce  the  appointment  of  the  Charles 
Leedom  Coal  Co.,  Empire  Building,  Philadelphia,  as 
their  exclusive  selling  agents  for  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity. 


DEATH  OF  ARTHUR  F.  RICE 


Veteran  Coal  Man  Expires  on  Pacific  Coast 
After  Long  Period  of  Retirement. 

Many  folks  in  the  New  York  trade  heard  with 
much  regret  of  the  death  of  Arthur  F.  Rice,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association  for 
many  years,  at  his  home  in  California  on  Tuesday 
last.  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  had 
attained  the  age  of  67  and  had  been  identified  with  the 
coal  trade  throughout  his  business  career.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad, 
having  to  do  with  coal  traffic  from  the  mines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

He  came  into  the  coal  trade  as  a  representative  of 


The  Late  Arthur  F.  .Rice. 

From  photograph  taken  two  weeks  ago 

Leonard  &  Youngman,  presently  entering  the  service 
of  Meeker  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  continued  from  1890 
to  1902.  At  that  time  he  purchased  the  controlling 
interest  of  the  Campbell  Art  Co.  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J 
an  important  lithographic  concern,  and  continued  as 
the  head  of  that  enterprise  until  the  end,  having  a 
New  York  office  in  the  Flat  Iron  building. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association  to  secure  a  new 
commissioner,  and  it  was  desired  to  obtain  someone 
who,  while  not  actually  in  the  business,  was  familiar 
with  it,  Mr.  Rice  was  unanimously  chosen.  His  trade 
had  been  very  largely  in  the  New  York  market  while 
with  Meeker  &  Co.  and  the  reputation  achieved  was 
such  that  his  selection  was  most  appropriate. 

How  well  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  im¬ 
portant  business  of  his  own,  is  well  known  to  the 
coal  fraternity. 

Mr.  Rice  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  class  of 
1882,  and  a  moving  spirit  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club, 
of  which  he  was  treasurer  for  many  years.  Despite 
his  early  athletics  and  his  continued  love  of  outdoor 
life,  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  the  past  two 
years  and  some  time  ago  transferred  his  residence  to 
California  to  seek  recuperation. 


Anthracite  Operators  to  Resist  Check-Off. 

.  In  consideration  of  strike  matters  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the'anthracite  operators  not  only  have  the 
matter  of  rates  of  payment  and  other  labor  conditions 
to  consider,  but  they  are  faced  by  the  demand  for  the 
introduction  of  the  check-off  system  which  they  have 
always  heretofore  contended  against  very  strongly 
and  which  it  seems  evident  they  will  fight  to  the  last: 

With  the  example  before  them,  of  "the  results  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  and  other  unionized  districts 
they  feel  impelled  to  resist  strongly  any  further  en¬ 
croachment,  and  one  may  expect  to  see  a  stubborn 
contest  on  the  check-off,  even  if  it  should  be  feasible 
to  arrange  all  other  details  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 


Hoover  Against  Raising  Rate  on  Bunker  Coal. 

Tells  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  This  Rate  Should  Not  Be  Increased  to 
Correspond  with  Charge  on  All-Rail  Coal  for  Local  Use. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  went  on  record 
this  week  as  being  vigorously  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  the  freight  rates  or  bunker  coal  to 
tidewater.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  started  an  investigation  in  the  matter 
of  raising  the  rates  on  coal  supplied  to  steam¬ 
ships  for  their  own  use  to  correspond  with  the 
local  track-delivery  rates  to  the  various  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports.  This  inquiry  was  begun  by  the 
Commission  on  its  own  initiative,  no  complaints 
over  the  matter  of  differentials  Having  been  re¬ 
ceived  either  by  shippers  or  consignees,  so  far  as 

known.  . 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  tne 
repeated  reference  to  bunker  coal  as  if  it  were  a 
particular  kind  or  grade  of  coal  that  is  shipped 
to  tidewater  for  that  particular  purpose  and  never 
sold  for  any  other  purpose.  Also  the  fact  that 
while  the  Commission  seems  to  be  anxious  to 
increase  the  rates  on  coal  sold  for  bunkering,  it 
apparently  has  no  such  thought  with  regard  to 
the  much  larger  tonnage  sent  to  the  piers  and 
transshipped  by  water  to  commercial  users. 

Commercial  and  bunker  coal  shipped  to  the 
same  pier  takes  the  same  rate,  and  when  a  car 
leaves  the  mine  a  shipper  seldom  knows  whether 
its  contents  will  be  used  for  bunkering  a  steamer 
or  applied  on  other  classes  of  business.  It  simply 
goes  to  the  terminal  yard  and  stands  there  until 
sold  for  one  purpose  or  another.  To  charge  a 
higher  rate  on  coal  sold  to  steamship  owners, 
without  making  a  corresponding  advance  on  the 
much  larger  quantity  sold  to  other  classes  of 
buyers  who  take  water  delivery,  would  seem  to 
be  the  height  of  foolishness,  even  if  it  were  not 
discriminatory  in  a  legal  sense. 

Text  of  Hoover’s  Letter. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Hoover 
said  that  while  the  actual  bunker  tonnage  was  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  or  the  total  coal 
trade  of  the  United  States,  its  importance  to  botn 
the  coal  industry  and  the  steamship  owners  and 
operators  was  obvious. 

“Any  change  in  the  bunker  coal  rates,  said  ne, 
“would  require  a  readjustment  of  operating  costs 
and  schedules  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  while  an 
increase  in  the  rates  would  inevitably  cause  a 
serious  loss  of  business  to  the  lormer.  Owing 
to  the  severe  competition  from  British  coal  com¬ 
panies  and  the  already  comparatively  high  rail 
rates  on  tidewater  for  export,  we  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  both  our  cargo  and  bunker  foreign 
trade.  An  increase  in  rates  on  bunker  coal  would 
result  in  still  further  losses.  _ 

“To  the  steamship  trade  the  importance  ot 
bunker  coal  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  A  few 
cents  per  ton  difference  in  the  cost  of  bunker 
coal  will  decide  at  which  port  bunkers  will  be 
taken  on.  The  decrease  in  our  coal  bunker  ton¬ 
nage  since  September,  when  British  competition 
began  to  have  its  effect,  is  strikingly  shown  at  all 
Atlantic  ports. 


Big  Decrease  at  Atlantic  Ports. 

“At  New  York,  during  the  five  months  begin¬ 
ning  October  1,  1921,  to  March  1,  1922,  a  decrease 
of  655,773  tons  in  bunker  coal  is  shown,  or _  32., 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  i 
1920  and  1921,  while  the  foreign  vessel  clearances 
increased  11  per  cent,  and  the  oil  bunkers  in¬ 
creased  only  3.3  per  cent. 

“At  Hampton  Roads  ports,  during  the  same 
periods,  a  decrease  of  568,696  tons  of  bunker  coal 
is  shown;  foreign  vessel  clearances  also  decreased 
70.1  per  cent,  while  oil  bunkers  decreased  405  450 
barrels  or  54.4  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that 
vessels  are  not  coming  to  Hampton  Roads  for 


bunkers  as  before,  but  are  obtaining  their  bunker 
supplies  elsewhere,  at  foreign  ports. 

“At  Philadelphia,  for  the  same  periods,  bunker 
coal  supplied  showed  a  decrease  of  75,969  tons 
or  40.8  per  cent;  vessel  clearances  decreased  26.2 
per  cent,  and  oil  bunkers  decreased  47  per  cent. 

“At  Baltimore,  for  the  same  periods,  bunker 
coal  supplied  decreased  71  per  cent;  vessel  cleai- 
ances  decreased  58.9  per  cent,  and  oil  bunkers 
decreased  25.2  per  cent.  At  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports,  same  periods,  bunker  coal  sup¬ 
plied  decreased  52.8  per  cent  and  bunker  oil  sup¬ 
plied  increased  only  19  per  cent. 

Consumers  Have  Not  Complained. 

“The  people  of  the  tidewater  cities  have  not 
complained  against  present  bunker  rates,  and,  in 
fact,  at  nearly  all  ports  the  local  interests  have 
gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  raise 
is  such  rates,  as  against  the  development  of  their 
port. 

“Lower  bunker  rates  are  not  a  discrimination 
as  against  local  rates.  The  steamship  owners 
must  pay  trimming  and  barging  charges,  which 
more  than  make  up  for  the  difference.  At  Nor¬ 
folk,  for  instance,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  local  rates  and  the  rate  on  bunker  coal  of 
14  cents  per  ton,  but  trimming  charges  are  30 
cents  (sometimes  more)  per  ton,  so  that  the 
steamship  owner  really  pays  16  cents  more  per 
ton  than  do  the  local  buyers. 

“At  New  York  today  the  cost  of  good  steam 
coal  (pool  9)  and  freight  to  the  local  buyer  is 
$2.25@$2.50,  plus  $3.11  or  $5.36  to  $5.61,  while  the 
steamship  owner  pays  $5.55  to  $5.75  for  the  same 
grade  and  kind  of  coal  alongside,  trimming  in 

bunkers  extra.  .  ... 

“Even  at  present  rates  and  prices  ship  owners 
are  finding  it  more  profitable  to  bunker  for  the 
round  trip  at  European  Atlantic  ports,  or,  in  some 
cases,  are  bringing  coal  to  this  side  in  ballast, 
to  be  used  as  bunkers,  in  preference  to  bunkering 
at  our  ports. 

Would  Affect  New  England  Trade. 

“If  bunker  rates  are  increased  it  will  mean  an 
addition  to  the  cost  of  coal  at  New  England  and 
other  ports  that  receive  their  coal  by  water,  as 
the  added  cost  of  bunkers  will  be  charged  to  the 
water  transportation  cost  of  coal  and  be  paid  by 
the  consumer.  Moreover,  such  an  increase  would 
necessitate  an  entire  readjustment  of  rail  rates 
to  New  England;  otherwise  the  volume  of  coal 
that  would  move  into  New  England  by  rail  would 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  already  overburdened 
railroad  facilities  would  be  still  more  inadequate. 

“Our  coal  exporters  are  now  making  strong 
efforts  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  and  the 
bunker  business  that  would  inevitably  go  with  it. 
An  increase  in  the  cost  of  bunker  coal  would 
seriously  handicap  their  efforts  and  drive  business 
to  our  foreign  competitors.  Today  the  latter  are 
closely  watching  the  coal  situation  here  and 
are  prepared  to  do  their  utmost  to  take  away 
our  foreign  bunker  trade,  as  is  evidenced  by  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  received  and  statements  made 
by  foreign  coal  interests. 


transportation  service  given  coals  for  local  de¬ 
livery  and  that  given  coals  for  ship  use,  to  deliver 
a  car  of  coal  locally  involving  more  service  which 
should  be  reflected  in  the  transportation  charge; 
that  there  is  no  competition  locally  between  coal 
for  local  use  and  coal  for  ship  use,  as  the  latter 
is  not  burned  at  the  port;  that  any  rate  on  bunker 
coal  is  a  proportional  and  not  a  local  rate;  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  cargo  coal  being  used 
as  bunkers;  and  that  this,  in  fact,  is  often  done; 
that  any  change  in  existing  differentials  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  our  whole  coastwise 
and  overseas  system  of  rates  based  on  the  custom 
of  many  years.” 


CURE-ALLS  WONT  WORK 


Only  Thing  That  Will  Help  the  Industry 
Is  a  Demand  for  Coal. 

The  statement  from  the  White  House  that  the 
administration  is  at  work  “on  constructive  plans  for  a 
cure  of  the  basic  difficulties  in  the  coal  industry”  was 
greeted  with  weary  smiles  in  the  trade. 

To  cure  permanently  the  basic  ills  of  the  bituminous 
industry  it  will  bp  necessary  to  do  away  with  the 
recurring  cycles  of  general  business  depression  such 
as  we  have  just  passed  through.  That  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trouble,  for  it  means  lack  of  demand  for 
the  operators  and  unemployment  for  the  miners.  After 
business  revival  has  progressed  to  a  certain  point  the 
surplus  of  mine  workers  will  disappear  and  reports 
of  labor  shortage  will  be  heard  from  the  coal  fields. 
When  business  depression  next  reem  s,  mine  labor 
will  again  be  in  over-supply. 

Nothing  the  Government  can  do  will  eliminate  these 
periodic  seasons  of  over-supply  and  under-supply  of 
miners.  Nor  is  it  anything  the  coal  men  are  to  blame 
for.  or  for  which  they  can  provide  a  remedy. 

As  the  demand  for  rough  labor  in  one  line  and  an¬ 
other  increases,  employment  agents  send  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  mining  towns  to  round  up  men. 
Miners  out  of  work  or  on  short  time  are  attracted 
by  the  promise  of  steady  jobs  at  distant  points.  The 
more  urgent  the  need  of  men  in  other  industries  be¬ 
comes,  the  greater  is  the  drain  upon  the  surplus  labor 
supply  of  the  coal  fields. 

Eventually  the  surplus  is  converted  into  a  shortage, 
and  this  condition  lasts  until  the  next  period  of  hard 
times.  Then  the  men  flock  back  to  the  mines,  unem¬ 
ployment  ensues,  and  the  cry  goes  up  from  labor 
leaders  and  politicians  that  the  soft  coal  industry  is 
inefficiently  and  wastefully  managed. 

All  kinds  of  half-baked  schemes  are  put  forward  to 
reform  the  industry,  but  none  of  them  amount  to 
anything.  What  the  coal  business  needs  to  put  it  on 
its  feet  is  a  demand  fqr  coal. 


Oil  Competition  a  Factor. 

“Our  steamship  bunker  business  is  now  at  its 
lowest  point  in  eight  years,  due  in  part  to  the 
competition  of  oil  fuel,  but  also  to  the  increase 
cost  of  bunker  coal  on  .this  .side  and:  the  .strong 
efforts  made  by  our  British  competitors  to. Stake- 

this  trade  away  from  us.  .  t  '  „ 

“I  should  like  in  closing  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  for  your  consideration:  That  there 
is,  in  general,  a  distinct  difference  between  the 


Birmingham  Mines  Busy. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  19.— Coal  production  in 
Alabama  is  normal.  More  than  325,000  tons  was 
mined  last  week,  according  to  available  figures.  This 
is  fully  up  to  the  average.  Lack  of  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  will  likely  cause  a  slump  in  production  at  an 
early  date,  according  to  well-informed  coal  men. 

Despite  the  nation-wide  strike,  the  demand  for  Ala¬ 
bama  coal  from  other  sections  of  the  country  has  not 
reached  the  proportions  expected.  Local  require¬ 
ments.  however,  are  steadily  increasing.  Three  more 
blast  furnaces  are  to  be  blown  in  May  1st  or  shortly 
thereafter,  and  numerous  smaller  coal  and  coke-con¬ 
suming  plants  are  reopening.  . 

It  is  expected  that  operations  at  some  mines  will 
be  curtailed  shortly,  unless  the  market  broadens. 
The  car  situation  has  been  relieved,  and  railroads 
are  now  able  to  handle  the  output  of  the  mines  for 

the,  most  part.  .  , 

Production  took  a  jump  in  Alabama  simultaneously 
with  the  calling  of  the  strike  and  has  been  steadily, 
grptying  since,  last  week  seeing  normal  production 
for'  .the  :  first  time  in,  18  months. 

Both  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.’s  mines  at  Reeders  are  reported  working  day  and 
night  shifts. 
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TUNNELING  OHIO  RIVER 


Coal  Companies  Planning  to  Secure  Rate 
Advantage  and  Save  Bridge  Tolls. 

Three  big  coal  companies  with  development  work 
under  way  in  the  Powhatan  district,  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  part  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and  the 
contiguous  district  on  the  West  Virginia  side  have 
plans  under  way  to  tunnel  under  the  Ohio  River  and 
deliver  their  product  at  the  surface,  either  on  the 
Ohio  or  West  Virginia  side,  as  the  route  of  ship¬ 
ment  contemplates. 

An  advantage  of  45c.  per  ton  in  shipping  charges 
will  accrue  by  using  the  tunnels — a  saving  of  20c. 
per  ton  on  zone  rates  and  25c.  per  ton  bridge  charges. 

If  coal  mined  on  the  Ohio  side  is  destined  for 
shipment  East  it  will  be  taken  through  the  river 
tunnel  and  loaded  on  the  West  Virginia  side,  thus 
saving  the  bridge  charge,  also  the  zone  differential. 

Likewise  coal  mined  on  the  West  Virginia  side 
but  destined  for  points  West  will  be  taken  through 
the  tunnels  to  the  Ohio  side,  again  saving  the  45c. 
differential. 

Companies  preparing  to  tunnel  the  Ohio  River  are 
the  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  Maher  Collieries 
Co.,  and  the  George  M.  Jones  Co.  One  of  the  com¬ 
panies  already  has  its  shaft  down  on  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  side  and  the  other  companies  are  beginning 
work  on  the  propositions.  The  tunnels  will  be  120 
feet  under  the  bed  of  the  river  through  the  regular 
coal  seam. 

It  is  expected  that  within  five  years  this  new  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  producing  coal  at  the  rate  of  50,000  tons 
per  day,  making  it  one  of  the  most  important  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  West  Virginia-Ohio  soft  coal  region. 

The  heart  of  the  new  district  is  about  six  miles 
below  Moundsville,  W.  Va.  On  the  Ohio  side  it  is 
known  as  the  Powhatan  district,  and  on  the  West 
Virginia  side  as  the  Creasaps  district. 


A  Boon  to  Non-Union  Miners. 

An  Illinois  coal  company  has  distributed  among  its 
striking  miners  a  circular  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

“Each  day  you  are  idle  you  are  giving  to  some  non¬ 
union  miner  a  full  day’s  work.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  is  pleased  and  hopes  that  you  will  stay  out  all 
summer?  He  knows,  also,  that  the  longer  you  stay 
idle  the  more  work  he  will  have  permanently,  and  the 
less  work  will  be  waiting  for  you  when  finally  you 
do  return  to  work,  because  he  knows  that  the  non¬ 
union  operator  that  he  is  working  for  is  losing  no 
opportunity,  while  you  elect  to  be  idle,  of  going  to 
the  coal  users  who  formerly  bought  and  burned  the 
coal  you  men  produced  and  securing  sales  contracts 
from  them  to  supply  all  the  coal  they  will  use  for 
one  year  to  two  years  to  come. 

“Every  day  you  remain  idle  means  a  more  extended 
and  more  permanent  loss  of  market,  with  less  work 
and  a  smaller  income  to  you  for  a  year  or  two  after 
you  return  to  work,  as  eventually  you  will. 

“We  have  no  desire  to  destroy  your  union;  we 
have  no  desire  to  criticise  it  so  long  as  it  is  wisely 
and  legally  run ;  we  want  to  see  it  survive  so  long 
as  it  keeps  conservatively  and  competitively  in  line  on 
wages,  but  you  know  and  we  know  that  today  we 
are  competitively  out  of  line  on  our  labor  cost,  and 
that  an  adjustment  must  be  made.  You  are  making 
no  headway  towards  a  proper  wage  adjustment  by 
merely  striking;  on  the  contrary,  you  are  simply 
wasting  time.” 


Rasping  the  Plutocrats. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  progress  towards  great 
wealth,  published  a  book  entitled  “Triumphant 
Democracy”;  a  great,  if  in  part  a  somewhat  specious, 
plea  for  America  as  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Apparently  his  views  are  not  universally  held,  for 
we  notice  former  U.  S.  Senator  Pettigrew  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  entitled  “Triumphant  Plutocracy,”  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  startling  exposure  of  the  legal  looters 
of  the  United  States,  and  put  forth  by  the  former 
Senator  under  the  determination  that  the  truth  must 
be  told,  it  is  said. 


Cardiff  Market  Quiet  But  Strong. 

Collieries  Well  Sold  Up,  With  Best  Admiralties  Quoted  at  28s  for  May  Loading- 
Exports  Show  Important  Gains  to  Italy,  South  America  and  Elsewhere. 


Cardiff,  April  11. — Quiet  conditions  are  prevail¬ 
ing  on  the  Cardiff  market,  although  prices  have 
again  risen  since  our  last  report.  Collieries  are 
very  fully  sold  and  coals  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
Recently  there  have  been  very  heavy  snow  falls, 
which  have  prevented  the  collieries  from  working 
for  some  days,  and  with  the  approach  of  the 
Eastertide  holidays,  collieries  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  short  of  coal  to  fulfill  the  sales  which  they 
have  already  taken  on  for  April.  The  stoppage 
caused  by  snow  has  accentuated  this  shortage, 
and  which  will  be  added  to  by  the  loss  of  output 
which  is  certain  to  arise  by  the  holidays. 

Cardiff,  Penarth  and  Barry  docks  are  full  of 
shipping,  and  collieries  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  working  off  the  tonnage  lying  on 
their  hands. 

In  the  circumstances,  fresh  supplies  are  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  and  practically  all  the 
Admiralty  and  Monmouthshire  collieries  are  out 
of  the  market  for  further  April  sales. 

Demand  shows  no  signs  of  abating,  and  with 
fresh  tentative  inquiries  coming  in  from  new 
directions,  the  tendency  is  to  still  further  advance 
prices. 

Inquiries  from  U.  S. 

Interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  report  on  the 
Cardiff  market  of  an  inquiry  for  5,000  tons  of 
anthracite  for  Boston,  4/5,000  tons  of  steam  coal 
for  San  Francisco,  and  4,000  tons  to  Havana. 

Recently  a  large  steamer  has  been  chartered 
for  Saguenay  River,  Quebec,  to  carry  about  6,100 
tons  at  a  freight  of  9/6,  but  the  above  is  the  only 
effect  which  the  American  strike  situation  has  so 
far  had  on  Welsh  business. 

Coal  exports  are  again  expanding,  and  for  the 
week  ended  March  31st,  an  increase  of  82,414  tons 
was  shown  over  the  former  week.  The  total 
quantity  exported  from  the  Welsh  ports  for  the 
week  ended  March  31st,  was  511,599  tons  and 
which  exports  were  sent  in  the  following  di¬ 


rections  : 

Tons. 

France  .  164,946 

Laly  .  87,205 

South  America  .  59,684 

Spain  .  53*242 

Portugal  .  9,998 

British  coaling  depots  .  48,198 

Other  countries .  88,326 

Total  51E599 


The  largest  increase  over  the  week  previous 
was  to  British  coaling  stations,  where  almost  a 
100%  advance  was  shown,  and  considerable  ex¬ 
pansion  occurred  to  France,  Italy  and  South 
America. 

German  Negotiations  Reported. 

An  interesting  report  has  recently  been  circu¬ 
lated  on  the  Cardiff  market  to  the  effect  that 
prominent  German  business  men  are  negotiating 
for  a  big  deal  in  Welsh  coals,  and  it  is  considered 
that  if  this  materializes  it  will  be  the  biggest 
deal  of  recent  years.  Details  and  confirmation  of 
this  report  are  not  yet  available. 

Cardiff  collieries  and  exporters  are  still  nego¬ 
tiating  for  increasing  the  working  hours  at  the 
docks,  in  view  of  the  heavy  delays  which  are 
occasioned  to  steamers  by  the  present  short  work¬ 
ing  day.  The  employers  have  requested  that  the 
men  work  two  shifts  of  9  hours  each,  but  which 
has  been  rejected  by  the  men,  who  recommend 
that  the  present  system  of  two  8-hour  shifts  re¬ 
main  in  operation,  with  an  addition  of  one  half  hour 
per  shift,  which  will  be  utilized  for  meals. 

The  British  coal  fields  outputs  as  a  whole  have 
recently  been  declining  with  the  exception  of  the 
Welsh  mines,  which  are  steadily  increasing  and 
for  the  week  ending  March  25th,  1,006  000  tons 
was  mined  in  Wales.  This  output  is  likely  to 


be  much  interfered  with  in  the  present  month,  as 
it  is  officially  announced  that  the  miners  will  take 
a  two-day  holiday  at  Easter. 

T.  he  Welsh  Admiralty  collieries  are  quoting 
28/  for  large  coal  for  May  shipment,  with 
second  qualities  at  6d  less,  but  for  April  ship¬ 
ment  only  odd  lots  of  coal  are  available.  The 
feature  of  the  market  has  been  the  strength  of 
Monmouthshire  coals  of  22/30%  volatile.  Nor¬ 
mally  these  coals  are  sold  at  1/—  per  ton  less 
than  Admiralty  coals,  but  they  are  particularly 
firm  at  the  present  time  and  are  on  a  par  and 
m  some  cases  exceed  the  price  of  Best  Admiralty 
coals. 

Low  volatile  Welsh  coals  are  very  easy  and 
the  inquiry  for  this  class  keeps  very  poor.  The 
very  best  descriptions  can  be  readily  obtained  at 
26/ — ,  with  other  grades  at  24/6. 


Current  Prices. 

The  small  coal  market  which  has  recently  been 
weak  shows  renewed  strength  and  prices  are 
advancing.  The  approximate  quotations  for  the 
various  grades  are  as  follows:  F.  o.  b.  (Cardiff 
Penarth,  Barry  and  Newport). 

Large. 

Best  Admiralties  . 28/ _ 

Second  Admiralties  . 27/6 

Best  Low  Volatile . 26/ _ 

Other  Low  Volatile  . 24/ _  to  24/6 

Best  Newports  .  28/ _ 

Second  Newports  . 27/ _ 

Other  Newports  (Monmouthshires)  .26/6 

Jnf"iors  . 25/6  to  26/- 

bmall. 

Best  Steams  . 18/-  to  19/6 

oecond  Steams  . _ 

;“fe?°r  Quaiities . i6/—  to  16/9 

Washed  Nuts  . 22/6  to  25/— 

Washed  Smalls  .  10/ _  oa/ 

Foundry  Coke  . ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  :30/_  £  35/1 

Patent  Fuel  . 24/6  to  28/— 

Freight  Rates  from  Cardiff. 

The  freight  market  is  rather  easy  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  South  American  direction,  which  is 
firm  as  few  steamers  are  offering. 

Latest  fixtures  are: 

Algiers  . 12/ — Karachi .  20/ _ 

Antwerp  .  7/3  Las  Palmas  . .  .  .*  .'.11  / _ 

Barcelona  . 14/6  Lisbon  . 12/6 

Bizerta  . 12/6  Marseilles  . 12/3 

Bombay  . 20/ — Montevideo  ..  16/9 

Bordeaux  .  6/6  Nantes  ....  . 6/__ 

Buenos  Ayres . 17/—  Oporto  ..  . 13/9 

Constantinople  . 17/— Port  Said  . "  14/3 

^enoa  . U/ — River  Plate . 15/ _ 

Gibraltar  . 10/6  Venice .  157 _ 

Galloway  Re-elected  President. 

.  ,At  ,the,  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  Co.  (of  Maryland),  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  company  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  on 
Monday  April  17th,  J.  W.  Galloway  of  New  York 
and  .Baltimore,  was  re-elected  president,  and  the  fol- 
w  „board  of  directors  was  also  re-elected :  J. 
W.  Galloway,  John  T.  Manson,  of  New  Haven; 
Gordon  Smith,  of  Baltimore ;  George  Pauli,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh ;  George  Hewlett,  of  New  York;  Nathan  Todd 
Porter  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  J.  E.  McGowan,  of 
New  York. 

The  operations  of  the  company  are  located  in 
Allegany  and  Garrett  counties,  in  the  George’s  Creek 
region. 


The  Premier  Coal  Co.,  with  a  mine  at  Yam- 
acraw,  ky.,  has  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt  by  the 
rederal  Court  at  Covington. 
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While  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  with  certainty,  the 
figures  of  car  loading  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  suggest  that  the  high-water¬ 
mark  of  the  bituminous  strike’s  effectiveness  came  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  week. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  that  week  they  ran 
behind  the  same  days  of  the  wreek  before,  but  on 
Thursday  there  was  a  sharp  recovery  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  loaded  was  the  largest  of  any  day  since 
the  strike  began. 

Output  for  the  second  week  of  April  was  only 
slightly  below  the  first,  although  it  contained  church 
holidays  that  are  widely  observed  and  was  also 
marked  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 


the  union 

to  bring  about 

a  spread  of  the  strike. 

Car  Loadings  by  Days. 

Details 

of  bituminous 

car  loadings 

are  shown 

below : 

First  Week 

Second 

Week 

Cars 

Cars 

Mon.  . 

.  11,445 

Mon . 

. ..  10,782 

Tues.  . 

.  11,019 

Tues . 

...  10,678 

Wed.  .. 

.  11,437 

Wed . 

...  10,979 

Thurs. 

.  11,090 

Thurs.  . .  . 

...  11,480 

Fri.  ... 

.  11,307 

Sat.  . . . 

.  8,938 

Mines  Still  Report  “No  Market.’ 

The  Survey's  report  says  that  the  current  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  is  less  than  the  districts  now  at 
work  are  able  to  produce  when  the  demand  for  coal 
is  active.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  important  non¬ 
union  mines  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  and  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  have  been  closed  by  the  strike, 
but  the  existing  den  and  is  not  sufficient  to  call  out 
full  production  in  those  districts  remaining  at  work. 

From  mines  in  many  non-union  fields  reports  of 
■“No  market,”  “Dull  demand,”  and  “Unbilled  coal,” 
continue  to  be  received.  The  number  of  loaded  cars 
unconsigned  at  the  mines  was  very  large  when  the 
strike  began,  but  the  latest  reports  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  show  that  it  is  increasing  rather  than  de¬ 
creasing. 

Complete  returns  of  coal  loaded  into  cars  at  the 
mines  indicate  that  production  during  the  first  week 
of  the  strike  was  3,784,000  net  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  a  few  cars  of  anthracite  dredged  from  the 
rivers.  The  total  production  of  all  coal  was  therefore 
3,793,000  net  tons.  In  the  first  week  of  the  great 
strike  of  1919  only  3.582,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
were  produced,  but  at  that  time  the  anthracite  mines 
were  working  to  capacity  and  produced  2,008,000 
tons.  The  total  production  of  all  coal  in  the  first 
week  of  the  1919  strike  was  therefore  5,590,000  tons. 

Preliminary  telegraphic  returns  for  the  week 
April  10-15  indicate  no  change  in  anthracite,  but  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  output  of  bituminous  coal. 

Bituminous  Tonnage  by  Weeks. 

The  Geological  Survey’s  report  on  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  four  latest  weeks  for  which  com¬ 
plete  returns  are  available  is  as  follows,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  last  year : 

r - Net  Tons - i 

Week  Ending  1922  1921 


March  18  .  10,843,000  6,512,000 

March  25  .  11,448,000  6,457,000 

April  1  .  10,463,000  5,822,000 

April  8  .  3,784,000  6,120,000 


Anthracite. 

Production  of  anthracite  virtually  ceased  during 
the  first  week  of  the  strike.  Railroad  reports  of 
loadings  show  that  172  cars  were  shipped  during  the 
week  ending  April  8th,  of  which  27  were  left  over 
from  the  preceding  week  and  145  were  the  product 
■of  river  dredges.  Based  on  these  loadings,  the  total 
output  is  estimated  at  9,000  tons.  For  the  past  four 


weeks  anthracite  production  has  been  as  below: 

c - Net  Tons - i 

Week  Ending  1922  1921 


March  18  .  1,907,000  1,687,000 

March  25  .  2,095,000  1,564,000 

April  1  .  1,896,000  1,157,000 

April  8  .  9,000  1,865,000 


Production  of  Anthracite  in  March. 

Final  reports  of  shipments  of  anthracite  during 
March  indicate  a  total  production  of  8,757,000  net 
tons.  In  comparison  with  the  shorter  working  month 
of  February  this  was  an  increase  of  1,995,000  tons, 
or  27  per  cent  The  month’s  production  exceeded 
that  of  any  similar  month  during  the  past  nine  years, 
except  in  1917  and  1918. 

Cumulative  production  during  the  coal  year  1921-22 
is  estimated  at  86,556,000  tons,  less  than  in  any  of 
the  eight  coal  years  preceding. 


Playing  for  Public  Sympathy. 

To  the  Editor: 

What  are  the  facts?  What  is  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve?  In  a  conservative  newspaper  we  are  told  that 
Secretary  Davis  appreciated  the  continued  arbitrating 
between  the  anthracite  operators  and  their  miners, 
and  yet  in  a  paper  that  has  a  large  circulation,  if 
their  figures  can  be  believed,  we  see  a  picture  of  the 
Scranton  boys  walking  out  and  a  statement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  blames  the  operators  for  refusal 
to  arbitrate. 

Here  again  is  where  soft  coal  and  hard  coal 
operators  are  all  mixed  up  in  the  press,  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  do  right 
according  to  their  best  lights.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole  ought  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  a  force  of  active  men  who  would  at 
once  answer  any  misstatement,  much  as  the  Christian 
Science  Church  now  employs  men  to  correct  the 
articles  of  criticism  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  caused 
by  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  their  religious  body. 

I  have  noted  a  change  of  sentiment  just  during 
the  past  week,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  paid  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  labor  unions. 

Just  how  much  abuse  a  body  of  reputable  citizens 
ought  to  allow  to  go  on  unchecked  is  a  question. 
To  judge  a  man  guilty  until  he  can  prove  himself 
innocent  is  not  the  way  our  courts  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  this  day  and  age,  if  justice  and  right 
are  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  our  beloved  Ship  of  State. 

S.  D.  L. 


Business  Slow  at  Binghamton. 

A  dealer  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

The  strike  scare  has  not  created  much  uneasiness 
here.  Practically  none  of  the  consumers  have  been 
scared  into  putting  in  their  next  winter’s  coal  supply. 
They  all  know  there  is  at  least  two  months’  supply 
already  prepared  and  in  storage  and  no  one  expects 
the  operators  will  rush  a  settlement  and  reduce  the 
price  until  this  stock  is  consumed.  Neither  would  it 
be  fair  to  the  dealer  who  has  tied  up  his  capital  in 
capacity  supply  in  order  to  protect  his  customers 
while  the  suspension  is  on. 

Unlike  former  strikes,  there  seems  to  be  no  public 
sympathy  for  the  miners.  The  public  has  paid 
dearly  for  their  sympathy  in  past  strikes,  and  are 
now  demanding  cheaper  coal,  even  though  it  may 
mean  lower  wages  for  the  mine  worker. 

The  dealers  here  are  practically  filled  to  their 
capacity  and  Binghamton  will  not  feel  the  effect  o£ 
the  suspension  for  the  first  two  or  three  months. 


James  Feeney  has  purchased  the  coal  yard  of 
Wellman  &  Green  in  the  west  end  section  of  Utica. 
N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 


Miners  and  Agitators  Might  Not  Like  Uncle 
Sam’s  Way,  After  All. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor,  signed  by  Wm. 
H.  Williams,  appears  in  the  Tamaqua  Courier: 

Many  miners  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  recent 
strike  developments  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  reach 
government  control  of  mines. 

I  feel  that  President  Lewis  really  does  not  favor 
that  but  is  using  it  as  a  weapon  to  force  action  from 
the  operator?.  But  really,  wouldn’t  it  be  jumping  out 
of  the  fat  into  the  fire?  The  U.  S.  Government 
Bureaus  are  overloaded  with  so-called  efficiency  ex¬ 
perts  and  they  pull  down  big  salaries  for  cutting 
down  the  personnel  of  the  various  departments  and 
the  salaries  of  those  left  to  remain. 

Where  Would  U.  M.  W.  Get  Off? 

To  begin  with  the  union  would  be  null  and  void 
under  government  control,  since  no  strike  can  be 
declared  against  the  government.  Certainly  the  check¬ 
off  wouldn’t  have  a  smell. 

Government  experts  say  there  are  too  many  mines 
in  operation  and  too  many  miners  by  at  least  25 
per  cent,  so  right  off  the  bat  some  125,000  miners 
would  be  out  of  jobs  and  who  can  tell  whether  it 
would  be  you  or  me,  and  a  miner  really  don’t  care  to 
do  anything  but  dig  coal  and  couldn’t  compete  with 
anything  but  common  labor  outside  the  mine. 

On  the  other  hand  who  ever  said  the  United  States 
Government  was  a  liberal  paymaster?  The  only  de¬ 
partment  now  operating  in  a  profitable  manner,  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  the  public,  is  the  Postoffice  Department 
and  who  knows  of  a  mail  carrier  receiving  anything 
above  a  mean  close-fisted  living  wage? 

Government  Employes  Poorly  Paid. 

Take  a  walk  down  to  the  nearest  postoffice  and 
glance  over  the  list  of  civil  service  positions  open, 
and  note  the  salaries  for  laborers  and  highly  trained 
technical  men,  and  then  compare  the  average  of  all 
such  “Positions”  with  the  wages  for  all  mining 
“jobs.” 

No,  brother,  Uncle  Sam  doesn’t  hand  out  something 
for  nothing,  ask  any  Navy  Yard  worker  if  he  doesn’t 
earn  all  he  gets  and  compare  what  he  gets  with  the 
average  paid  elsewhere. 

The  public  is  weary  of  government  interference 
with  business.  Witness  the  great  debauch  of  the  U. 
S.  Shipping  Board,  not  to  mention  others.  Our 
great  trouble  is  that  we  are  trying  to  solve  a  problem 
that  is  not  a  problem  at  all,  but  a  thing  or  condition 
as  peculiar  to  human  beings  as  the  stars  and  moon  is 
to  the  firmament. 


Price  of  Pea  Coal. 

Some  of  the  leading  coal  interests  are  much  in¬ 
terested  in  advocating  increased  use  of  pea  coal  and 
urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  on  con¬ 
sumers  as  well.  Having  heard  so  much  about  this, 
we  thought  we  would  help  them  out  to  the  extent 
of  one  ton  by  making  an  experiment  at  our  farm¬ 
house,  and  ascertained  that  the  coal  costs  $12.95 
at  the  yard,  only  forty  miles  from  New  York.  Surely 
there  is  not  much  encouragement  in  the  use  of  this 
sort  of  fuel  at  such  a  price. 

Another  dealer  tells  us  that  it  is  customary  to 
charge  a  substantial  margin  on  this  sort  of  coal  be¬ 
cause  only  a  small  tonnage  is  handled  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  greater  cost  per  ton  has  to  be  charged 
up  to  compensate  for  the  work.  But  this  is  not 
the  way  to  introduce  a  new  article,  and  one  of  some¬ 
what  doubtful  utility  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
If  the  publicity  committee  wants  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  we  would  say  that  they  should  induce  the 
trade  to  make  the  price  attractive  to  buyers  rather 
than  carry  it  on  a  prohibitive  basis. 

And  with  such  a  basis  of  reasoning  as  the  rural 
trade  adopts,  it  might  be  well  asked  if  it  is  any 
wonder  that  the  larger  estates  in  this  vicinity  com¬ 
monly  get  their  coal  direct  from  the  mines  by  the 
carload,  despite  urgent  resolutions  by  the  retail 
trade  in  convention  assembled  as  to  what  the  coal 
merchant  is  entitled  to,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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GOOD  STUFF  IN  OLD  BOOKS 

Material  of  Permanent  Interest  and  Value  in 
Earlier  Issues  of  Annual. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  presented  the  index  of  the 
current  number  of  our  Annual  and  doubtless  many 
were  interested  in  the  extended  and,  indeed,  elaborate 
showing  of  available  data  there  presented  at  length. 
That  other  issues  of  our  Annual  have  also  had 
much  important  material  in  their  pages  may  be 
gleaned  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  list  of 
important  articles  in  earlier  books : 

Important  Articles  in  1919  Issue. 


Name  Page 

Advantages  of  moist  air .  56 

Ashes  in  banking  . 74 

Binder  for  screenings  .  .  76 

Bituminous  rules  for  storing .  93 

B.  T.  U.  system .  68 

Bushel  of  coal,  weight .  62 

Coal  dust,  fast  burning  of .  76 

requirements  of  the  U.  S .  23 

Costs  of  producing  anthracite .  86 

Duties,  Canadian  import . . .  140 

Great  increase  in  per  capita  use .  63 

Householders,  economy  rules .  82 

Locks  on  L.  C.  &  N.  canal .  75 

Moist  air,  advantages  of .  56 

Present  supply  of  coal  in  U.  S .  19 

Proportion  of  unmined  anthracite .  87 

Screenings,  water-gas  tar  as  binder  for .  76 

Storing  bituminous,  rules  for .  73 

Tide  distances  from  New  York .  29 

Unmined  anthracite,  proportion  of .  87 

TT.  S.  original  supply  of  coal .  19 

World,  coal  reserves  of .  72 

Important  Articles  in  1920  Issue. 

Alarm  of  danger  in  mines .  108 

An  old  time  strike .  24 

Anthracite,  commission  .  91 

Government,  strike  chronology .  29 

Central  coal  committee .  69 

Coal  reserves,  estimate  of .  74 

Cost  figures,  various  districts .  80 

Domestic  bituminous  coal  consumed  in  U.  S...  19-20 

Eastern  fields,  maximum  prices .  27 

Electrical  utilities,  coal  used  by .  20 

Government  control .  67 

Prices  .  80 

Heat  in  steam  transmission,  loss... .  30 

Holidays  in  foreign  lands .  153 

Industrial  purposes,  bituminous  used  for .  20 

Loss  in  steam  transmission .  30 

Maximum  prices  in  Eastern  fields . 27-28 

New  York,  commercial  list  of  pool  coals .  76 

Oil  encroaches  on  Boston  trade .  38 

Pools,  Baltimore .  76 

Preparation  of  anthracite .  83 

Railroad  Administration  distribution  plan .  67 

Rules,  new  settlement .  31 

Sizes,  standard  anthracite .  83 

State  consumption  of  coal .  23 

Steam  transmission,  loss  of  heat  in .  30 

Various  coals,  weights  of .  72 

Wage  advances,  bituminous .  73 

Wages,  Garfields’s  offer  to  miners .  16 

War-time  coal  prices .  71 

Important  Articles  in  1921  Issue. 

Accidents,  notable  mine .  119 

Analysis,  anthracite,  descriptive .  192 

of  American  coal  for  export .  220 

Anthracite,  costs .  134 

cubical  area  of .  118 

prices,  old .  140 

U.  M.  W.  figures  on  costs .  135 

Auction  sale,  old  prices .  140 

Award  of  Bituminous  Wage  Commission .  16 

Bituminous,  award,  summary  of . . .  18 

Career  of  D„  T.  &  L  RR.. .....................  31 

Comment  on  bituminous  wage  award .  22 

Consumption  of  fuel  oil  by  Navy .  140 

Costs,  items  in  mining .  250 

anthracite  .  134 

Exports,  analysis  of  coal  for .  220 


Fuel  oil  consumed  on  railroads .  112 

Great  Lakes  bituminous  pools .  174 

Industrial  and  domestic  coal  consumption .  110 

Interstate  wage  contract,  text  of .  24 

Lehigh  Region,  old  time  wages .  138 

Measures,  loading  table  of .  27 

Miners’  wages,  old  time .  138 

New  York,  price,  old .  38 

Old  anthracite  prices .  140 

Percentage  of  coal  consumed .  246 

Pool  coal,  note  regarding  analyses .  15 

bituminous  at  Lake  Ports .  174 

numbers,  new  .  173 

Prices,  Philadelphia,  old .  14 

President’s  order  lifting  lid .  23 

Recommendations  of  wage  award .  20 

Steamships,  coal  used  by .  165 

Schuylkill  region  old  time  wages .  138 

shipments  .  121 

Snowfall  chart .  28 

regional  variations  of  annual .  29 

Variations  of  annual  snow  fall .  29 

Wage,  commission,  bituminous,  award .  16 

contract,  Interstate,  text  of .  24 

old  time  miners’ .  138 

Wyoming  region,  old  time  wages .  138 


Vliat  One  Dealer  Tells  Them. 

John  McElligott,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  sending 
the  following  circular  letter  to  his  customers : 

“Many  of  our  customers  have  asked  concerning  the 
advisability  of  putting  in  their  coal  for  next  winter 
at  this  time,  and  we  feel  it  advisable  to  present  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  present  coal  situation  for  the 
consideration  of  all  our  customers. 

“As  everybody  knows,  the  miners  have  gone  on 
strike,  and  the  operators  state  that  they  will  not 
permit  them  to  go  back  until  they  accept  a  drastic 
cut  in  wages.  This  may  mean  a  long  strike.  If  it 
does,  coal  will  be  very  scarce,  and  the  quality  will  be 
poor. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strike  is  of  a  short 
duration,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal, 
generally  estimated  at  about  $2  per  ton.  No  one 
can  venture  a  safe  prediction  as  to  what  the  final 
outcome  will  be. 

“However,  anticipating  that  the  strike  would  be 
a  battle  to  the  finish,  we  have  been  accumulating  for 
the  past  few  months  as  much  good  Lehigh  coal  as 
we  could  possibly  put  in  stock,  and  have,  at  the 
present  time,  an  ample  supply  of  splendid  coal.  We 
shall  fill  orders  as  received  until  our  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  We  will  then  have  no  more  coal  until  the 
strike  is  over.” 


Anthracite  Collieries  Break  Records. 

The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  which  now  owns  the 
former  D.  L.  &  W.  anthracite  collieries,  exceeded  its 
best  previous  tonnage  record  last  month,  when  it 
turned  out  approximately  1,000,000  tons.  The  best 
daily  record  was  made  on  March  31st,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  suspension  began,  when  nearly  50,000  tons 
were  hoisted. 

Another  anthracite  producer  to  make  a  new  record 
in  March  was  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  which 
operates  the  Weston  colliery,  near  Shenandoah.  This 
company  shipped  about  95,000  tons  in  March. 


Finds  Pneumatic  Tires  Economical. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  19. — The  Atlas  Coal  Co., 
after  considerable  experience  with  motor  truck  oper¬ 
ation,  is  now  using  pneumatic  tires  on  all  of  its 
trucks. 

A  set  of  tires  for  a  three-ton  vehicle  including 
tubes,  costs  around  $600,  but  it  is  found  that  in 
using  pneumatic  tires  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  truck  is  reduced  so  materially  that  it 
pays  to  use  this  type  of  tire,  as  solid  tires  result  in 
much  more  rapid  depreciation  of  the  truck. 

The  company  when  it  used  solid  tires  was  forced 
to  overhaul  its  cars  thoroughly  each  spring,  whereas 
its  newer  trucks  have  been  running  almost  three  years 
without  a  general  overhauling. 


General  Notes 


After  considering  the  matter  at  some  length,  the 
city  authorities  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  have  decided 
not  to  start  a  municipal  coal  yard  at  this  time. 

The  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
announces  the  appointment  of  George  C.  Grolock  as 
eastern  manager,  with  offices  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

John  Carstensen,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines,  in  charge  of  accounting,  died  at  his 
home  in  Scarsdale  on  the  14th,  aged  68.  He  had 
many  friends  in  the  coal  trade. 

A  note  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  states  that  the  general 
situation  throughout  that  territory  at  present  is  rather 
quiet.  A  few  dealers  are  a  little  shy  on  nut  size. 
Orders  are  coming  in  rather  slow. 

A  line  which  seems  to  be  favored  by  retail  coal 
men  looking  for  other  commodities  to  handle  during 
the  more  quiet  season  of  the  year  is  the  sale  of 
lime  for  farm  and  garden  use.  We  notice  that  this  is 
being  exploited  by  a  number  of  concerns. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
is  distributing  copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
arguments  submitted  in  opposition  to  the  bill  author¬ 
izing  the  Government  to  purchase  the  land  on  which 
the  Government  Fuel  Yard  is  located,  thereby  making 
this  yard  a  permanent  feature. 

One  of  the  handsome  residences  of  Charleston  is 
the  MacCorkle  mansion,  which  stands  on  a  hillside 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Kanawha  River  overlooking 
the  city.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  while  the  coal 
business  has  its  ups  and  downs,  the  furnishing  of 
expert  legal  advice  to  coal  companies  in  the  past  has 
been  a  profitable  line  of  business  activity. 

Plenty  of  good  news  in  regard  to  steel,  and  steel 
stocks  continue  at  a  high  level.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  high  point  of  1921  having  been  passed  and  as 
various  new  quotations  are  recorded  it  is  said  this 
is  the  highest  since  1920.  In  that  year,  however, 
U.  S.  Steel  got  up  to  109,  and  we  think  it  will  take 
quite  a  bit  more  of  business  revival  to  push  it  above 
par  and  sustain  it  near  that  figure. 

In  the  midst  of  trade  depression  some  coal  men 
can  still  turn  a  friendly  eye  towards  country  life.  We 
notice  that  down  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a  number  of 
prominent  business  men  have  formed  the  Kanawha 
Country  Club,  which  has  purchased  something  like 
160  acres,  not  far  from  the  city,  including  property 
of  the  Black  Band  Coal  Co.,  which  will  be  developed 
on  an  elaborate  basis.  Among  other  names  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  therewith  are  C.  F.  Armitage 
and  John  Laing. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  certain  advertisers  announce 
that  they  “Can  Ship  Now.”  Perhaps  other  concerns 
will  find  it  desirable  to  make  similar  announcement, 
and  if  such  is  the  case  we  shall  be  pleased  to  ar¬ 
range  for  change  in  wording,  as  may  be  desired. 
Perhaps  also  certain  interests  will  deem  it  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  make  at  least  a  temporary  announce¬ 
ment  as  to  their  facilities,  and  for  such  cards  our 
usual  reasonable  rates  will  be  quoted. 

While  there  was  complaint  as  the  end  of  the  winter 
season  drew  near  that  dealers  had  not  assumed  their 
full  responsibility  in  the  way  of  stocking  up  with 
anthracite,  it  appears  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
coal  went  forward  during  the  month  of  March,  as 
many  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  literally 
filled  to  overflowing.  Of  course  during  the  winter 
season  such  a  supply  might  not  signify  very  much, 
but  with  summer  coming  on  it  would  seem  that 
dealers  could  run  along  very  comfortably  for  some 
or  perhaps  many  weeks. 

For  a  long  while  it  was  an  established  principle  in 
journalism  not  to  call  attention  to  typographical 
errors  in  other  publications  because  of  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  these  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur  to 
any  publication  and  the  shoe  might  presently  be  on  the 
other  foot,'  but  has  it  not  been  noticed  that  quite 
a  swarm  of  columnists,  so  called,  now  derive  a 
livelihood  from  touching  up  such  matters  and  various 
other  foibles  of  humanity.  Let  a  drygoods  store  pub¬ 
lish  an  advertisement  relative  to  the  color  of  its 
new  line  of  silks;  the  compositor  omits  tne  initial 
“s”  in  shades  and  right  away  there'  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  lines  of  jocular  comment,  and  so  it 
goes — one  of  the  fashions  of  the  day,  apparently. 
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MORE  W.  VA.  INJUNCTIONS 


Judge  McClintic  Grants  Five,  One  of  Which 
Is  Modified  by  Higher  Court. 


The  battle  of  injunctions  rages  furiously  in  West 
Virginia.  With  the  granting  of  one  of  these  re¬ 
straining  orders  to  certain  Kanawha  operators,  Judge 
McClintic  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Charleston  had  five  to  his  credit  in  a  period  of  eight 
days,  one  of  which  has  been  modified  by  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  lot  that 
the  higher  court  nullified  to  a  large  extent — the  one 
which  directed  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  discon¬ 
tinue  all  efforts  to  organize  the  miners  in  Mingo 
County  and  adjacent  non-union  districts  in  southern 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  This  injunc¬ 
tion  was  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  union  organizer 
to  do  things  not  unlawful  in  themselves,  and  also 
to  maintain  the  tent  colony  of  evicted  mine  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families. 

The  order  of  supersedeas  which  suspends  those 
parts  of  the  injunction  was  signed  by  Judge  Knapp 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Charleston.  It 
is  stipulated  in  the  order,  however,  that  portions  of 
the  injunction  against  intimidation,  menace  and 
threats  are  not  suspended.  An  appeal  by  officials  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  was  granted  at  the  same  time  and  the 
case  ordered  into  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  without  a  date  being  set  for  hearing. 

The  assignment  of  error  on  which  the  defendants 
had  based  their  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  held 
that  no  immediate  and  irreparable  danger  or  damage 
had  been  shown,  and  contended  further  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  was  without  power  to  enjoin  them  from 
certain  of  the  acts  named  in  the  restraining  order, 
issued  April  10th  by  Judge  McClintic. 

Winding  Gulf  Order  Extended. 

Judge  McClintic  extended  for  a  further  period 
of  ten  days  the  temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  from  trying  to 
organize  the  miners  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district. 
This  action  was  taken  last  Monday,  after  a  hearing 
at  which  the  Winding  Gulf  operators  who  secured 
the  injunction  presented  arguments  and  affidavits 
tending  to  show  that  the  union  organizers  were  using 
threats  and  violence  in  an  effort  to  tie  up  the 

mines.  .  t 

Judge  McClintic  announced  that  the  question  ot 
making  the  injunction  permanent  would  be  decided 
next  Monday.  In  the  meantime  he  declined  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  order  so  to  permit  peaceful  picketing  or  the 
holding  of  mass  meetings. 


Issues  Third  Injunction. 

Judge  McClintic  issued  his  third  injunction  on 
'riday  of  last  week  in  connection  with  the  coal 
trike.  The  United  Mine  Workers  and  176  indi- 
iduals  are  named,  including  President  Lewis  and 

ther  officials.  . _ 

The  order  restrains  the  defendants  from  taking 
ny  further  steps  or  doing  anything  further  to  cause 
he  plaintiffs’  emploves  to  cease  their  employment 
nd  thereby  force  the  plaintiffs  to  engage  in  a  con- 
ract  with  the  said  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ca.” 

The  plaintiffs  are  the  McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Villis  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Nichol  Colliery  Co.,  Lee 
"oal  Co.,  Star  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cable  Ridge  Coal 
:0„  and  C.  P.  Calloway.  The  companies  named  op- 
irate  mines  in  Raleigh  and  Fayette  counties. 

New  River  Operators  Restrain  Union. 

On  the  same  day  a  temporary  restraining  order 
vas  issued  by  Judge  McClintic  on  petition  of  the 
Aetna  Sewell  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  and  62  other 
plaintiffs,  and  covers  119  operations  m  the  New 

itiver  region.  T.„ 

It  names  85  defendants,  including  in  the  list  John 
L.  Lewis,  international  president,  and  other  officia  s 

if  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  feature  of  the  New  River  order  is  the  naming 
if.  the  Very  Top  Seamr  Coal  Co„  as-  a  defendant. 

Counsel  Tor  -the  operators  explained  that  this  com¬ 
pany  is,  or  has  been  paying  check-off  to  the  union. 
A  test  will  be  made  of  the  case,  it  was  declared. 
Another  addition  to  the  phraseology  of  the  injunc¬ 


tion  are  the  words  “or  any  other  thing  of  value’’  in 
connection  with  the  specific  order  against  the  use  of 
money  in  unionizing  mines  of  the  plaintiffs.  Counsel 
interprets  the  phrase  “or  any  other  thing  of  value” 
to  mean  that  the  mine  workers,  as  an  organization, 
cannot  extend  promises  to,  or  give  relief,  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  men  to  join  the  organization. 

Mass  meetings  and  marches  in  the  respective  fields 
are  prohibited  as  well  as  the  assembling  of  miners 
on  property  belonging  to  the  coal  companies. 

Kanawha  Mines  Also  Affected. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  Judge  McClintic  issued 
the  fifth  of  his  injunctions,  this  one  being  granted 
at  the  behest  of  15  companies  operating  in  the  Kan¬ 
awha  field.  It  restrains  further  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  that  district. 

The  text  of  the  injunction,  court  attaches  said,  was 
based  on  the  decision  of  the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  vs.  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  wording  is 
said  to  fellow  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  noted  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
case  handed  down  on  December  10,  1917.  I  his  case 
brought  by  the  coal  company  operating  in  Ohio 
County,  W.  Va.,  gained  national  prominence  at  the 
time. 


Big  Progress  in  Steel. 

Steel  buyers  are  reported  to  be  strenuously  fighting 
for  tonnage  which  six  weeks  ago  they  were  unwilling 
to  purchase  for  depleted  reserves.  Later  we  may 
see  the  same  thing  in  the  coal  trade. 

One  of  the  largest  steel  and  wire  companies  says 
that  the  demand  for  its  goods  from  every  direction 
is  becoming  quite  urgent.  The  feeling  among^  the 
trade  is  much  improved  and  confidence  is  gaining 
ground  every  day.  It  is  indicated  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  obtaining  of  profitable  prices,  rather 
than  the  mere  securing  of  business. 

The  inability  of  Europe  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
all  the  steel  products  of  which  it  stands  in  need 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  is  holding  back  a 
wonderful  boom.  But  even  foreign  buyers  are  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  their  purchases,  for  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Steel  Corporation  this  week  Judge 
Gary  said : 

“Export  business  at  present  is  increasing,  and  has 
been  increasing  for  some  time.  It  is  getting  back 
to  where  it  was  before  the  war.  It  is  getting  back  to 
the  highest  point.  There  is  reason  to  expect  it  will 
increase  and  to  expect  that  all  our  business  will  in- 
crease.” 


New  Altoona  Enterprise. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  April  20. — A  number  of  Altoona 
capitalists  have  formed  an  organization  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  consolidating  and  centralizing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  operation  of  coal  mines  and  the  sale  of 
the  output,  with  a  view  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  expense  incident  to  the  industry.  The  new  cor¬ 
poration  will  be  known  as  the  Atlantic  F uel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  a  charter  has  been  obtained  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  are :  President,  W. 
Frank  Vaughn;  vice-president,  B.  F.  McCartney; 
secretary-treasurer,  H.  H.  Moyer;  general  manager. 
J.  R.  Carpenter;  directors,  W.  F.  Vaughn,  James  W. 
Laing,  B.  F.  McCartney,  H.  H.  Moyer,  J.  M.  Fissell, 
J.  R.  Carpenter  and  Grant  Yon.  All  are  Altoona 
men  except  Mr.  Laing,  who  is  an  operator  at  Coal- 
port. 

The  new  corporation  has  a  half-dozen  operations 
combined  and  other  mines  will  be  taken  over.  The 
mines  are  in  non-union  territory  thus  far.  Offices 
have  been  established  in  this  city. 


ANTI-LABOR  INJUNCTIONS 


A  Poor  Substitute  for  Adequate  Police  Pro¬ 
tection,  Impelling  Ill  Feeling. 

Some  of  the  West  Virginia  operators  obtained  dis¬ 
trict  court  injunctions  against  the  U.  M.  W.  a  week 
or  two  ago,  but  one  of  the  orders  has  since  been 
modified,  and  thus  there  is  endorsement  given  to  the 
conclusions  of  those  among  the  producers  who 
thought  it  was  ill-advised  to  secure  them  in  the  first 
instance. 

Injunctions  form  a  cheap  but,  in  the  long  run,  a 
troublesome  means  of  settling  disputes.  They  may 
perhaps  be  justified  as  a  stop-gap,  something  to  fill 
a  temporary  purpose,  but  can  hardly  be  justified 
beyond  that  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  de¬ 
velop  animosities  that  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

Now  it  appears  the  circuit  court,  in  consideration 
of  the  matter  before  it,  modified  the  document  put 
forth  by  the  district  court  in  such  a  way  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  forbidden  but  what  was  illegal  in  the  first 
instance,  according  to  all  fundamental  laws.  The 
injunctions,  therefore,  simply  mean  the  broadcasting 
of  an  admonition  to  be  good,  despite  some  strong 
talk  at  the  outset. 

The  enforcement  of  laws  is  best  entrusted  to  a 
definitely  organized  police  force,  rather  than  a 
process  verbal,  and  West  Virginia  has  at  least  a 
nucleus  of  such  an  organization  in  its  lately  com¬ 
missioned  State  police.  Such  a  body  of  men,  armed 
and  in  uniform,  create  an  impression  in  favor  of  law 
and  order  such  as  injunctions  never  can  accomplish. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  comprehensive  court  or¬ 
ders  that  are  issued  are  never  enforced  generally 
and  impartially  It  would  take  the  entire  National 
Guard  of  a  larger  State  than  West  Virginia  to  seek 
out  and  keep  under  surveillance  and  control  all  of 
the  individuals  enjoined. 

The  usual  process  in  such  cases  as  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  labor  injunctions  is  to  select  for  punishment 
only  a  few  conspicuous  offenders,  and  sometimes 
those  who  are  caught  fall  into  the  net  more  by  acci¬ 
dent  than  by  malfeasance.  Such  irregularity  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  sure  to  create  a  bad  impression  and 
we  think  conservative  opinion  holds  that  in  labor 
disputes  government  by  injunction  is  very  much  like 
waving  a  red  flag  at  a  bull. 


Will  Mine  Operation  Be  Restricted? 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  day  is  the  verit¬ 
able  avalanche  of  comment  referring  to  the  coal  trade 
by  writers  for  publications  handling  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  topics.  There,  has  been  a  great  increase  in  such 
papers  since  1902,  and  apparently  they  are  devoting 
themselves  largely  to  coal  matters  at  present. 

One  dominant  thought  seems  to  be  “Too  many 
coal  mines.”  But  how  is  this  to  be  regulated?  In 
some  communities  there  was  a  definite  effort  made 
to  reduce  the  number  of  saloons  years  ago,  when 
the  prohibition  movement  was  gradually  tightening 
its  hold  on  the  country.  Something  like  a  per  capita 
basis  was  agreed  on  in  certain  places,  and  in  one 
community  that  we  know  of  the  less  profitable 
saloons  were  refused  licenses  on  the  ground  that, 
being  more  or  less  unprofitable  in  the  regular  line  of 
business,  they  might  resort  to  irregularities  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  earnings. 

Can  anything  like  this  be  figured  out  in  the  soft 
coal  trade?  Is  it  possible  that  the  industry  has  sunk 
so  low  that  only  strong-arm  excise  commissioners 
can  regulate  it?  It  certainly  seems  to  be  floundering, 
in  some  sections  at  least. 


Kansas  Operators  Asked  for  Data. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  21.— An  order  directing  coal 
operators  of  this  State  to  report  to  the  Kansas  Court 
of  Industrial  Relations  the  exact  amount  of  coal 
on  hand  and  unmarketed,  the  number  of  orders  and 
the  amount  which  could  be  marketed  and  the  general 
condition  of  coal  reserves  in  the  State,  has  been 
issued  bv  the  Industrial  Court. 

Reports  the  court  has  received,  according  to  a 
statement  by  Judge  John  H.  Crawford,  indicate  there 
is  no  market  for  the  coal  reserves  now  on  hand. 


Commenting  on  the  business  outlook,  the  Harvard 
Economic  Service  says:  “We  expect  that  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  business  will  continue.  The  basis  for 
this  expectation  is  not  that  business  must  improve 
because  it  has  been  bad.  Rather,  analysis  of  the 
fundamental  economic  situation — increase  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  gradually  predominating  over  decreases, 
moderate  manufacturing  output  compared  with 
freight  movement,  low  money  rates,  and  a  strong  se¬ 
curity  market — reveals  powerful  forces  making  for 
business  expansion.” 
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Buffalo  Notes 


Among  the  visitors  here  this  week  are  Harry  Aird 
of  Montreal,  J.  L.  Goode  of  Cleveland,  and  J.  Her¬ 
bert  Milnes  of  Toronto. 

J.  R.  Barnett  has  gone  east  for  quite  an  extended 
trip,  which  will  include  New  York,  Washington, 
Richmond  and  other  cities  in  that  territory. 

W.  T.  Roberts,  western  sales  agent  of  Williams  & 
Peters,  has  gone  to  New  York  for  a  short  stay, 
which  will  include  both  business  and  recreation. 

The  steamer  W.  T.  Roberts  is  loading  a  cargo  of 
2,500  tons  of  coke  for  the  Sault.  This  is  a  very 
unusual  proceeding,  as  Buffalo  ships  no  coke  by  lake 
as  a  rule.  It  goes  over  the  Erie  docks,  as  a  rule. 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  two  huge  coal  piles 
alongside  its  tracks,  one  at  Hallstead,  Pa.,  and  the 
other  just  across  the  Susquehanna  River  in  New 
York  State,  a  few  miles  east  of  Binghamton.  A 
steam  shovel  is  used  for  picking  up  the  coal  and 
fueling  locomotives. 

C.  F.  Westfall,  northern  sales  agent  of  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  has  issued  a  coal  bulletin  giving  a  large 
amount  of  information  in  connection  with  the  trade. 
He  proposes  to  send  out  new  numbers  every  month. 
If  he  can  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  first  one,  every¬ 
body  will  be  eager  to  get  them. 

George  H.  Cushing  came  up  from  Washington  on 
Wednesday  and  addressed  the  Buffalo  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  noon  lunch  on  the  strike  situation  and 
outlook.  He  goes  to  Rochester  on  Thursday,  where 
he  will  speak  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
the  relations  of  the  strike  to  the  public. 

Congressman  B.  J.  Jones  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  is  here 
this  week.  He  thinks  that  the  coal  strike  is  going 
to  last  a  long  time,  unless  there  is  some  demonstra¬ 
tion  made  by  business  men  or  government  interfer¬ 
ence.  Either  of  these  would  mean  an  advantage  to 
the  miners,  as  the  Congressman  doubtless  knows. 

The  Cunard  liner  Ccirmania,  on  her  late  trip  across 
from  the  Mediterranean,  suffered  from  poor  coal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Buffalo  man  who  was  a  passenger.  At 
Naples  she  was  obliged  to  take  on  a  supply  of  re¬ 
jected  coal  and  in  consequence  lost  a  day  or  so  on 
the  trip  to  New  York.  Coal  is  coal  now,  anywhere. 

The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation  has  bought 
the  fuel  lighter  Toledo  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal 
Co.,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  for  about  $100,000.  She  has  been 
used  as  a  lighter  in  Erie,  but  will  be  brought  here. 
The  purchasing  company  carries  about  all  the  flour 
moved  on  the  lakes  to  Buffalo  and  burns  about 
125,000  tons  of  fuel  coal  in  a  season. 

The  L.  R.  Davidson  brought  in  a  cargo  of  soft 
coal  from  Sandusky  this  week  and  there  will  be  more 
of  the  same  sort  as  soon  as  there  is  a  surplus  again. 
A  sort  of  overflow  shipment  here  this  week  was  made 
on  the  Peter  Reiss  and  John  P.  Reiss.  The  coal  was 
owned  by  the  Reiss  company  of  Sheboygan  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  19,000  tons.  It  will  be  distributed  over 
several  upper-lake  ports  where  the  company  has 
docks.  A  cargo  of  grain  came  in  by  lake  on  Tues¬ 
day,  so  that  this  port  is  now  open  in  both  directions. 


Southern  Dealers  Elect  Farrar. 

Birmingham,  Ala..  April  19.— Birmingham  was 
selected  as  the  1923  convention  city,  and  C.  M.  Far¬ 
rar.  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  elected  president  by  the 
Southeastern  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at  their 
1922  annual  convention  in  Atlanta  last  week. 

The  three  principal  problems  discussed  before  the 
convention  were  market  conditions,  car  supply  and 
labor.  It  was  pointed  out  that  seldom,  if  ever,  are 
all  three  of  these  questions  in  favorable  condition. 
If  the  labor  situation  is  amicable  and  production  and 
demand  are  good,  cars  are  certain  to  be  short. 

Optimism  over  the  future  of  the  coal  industry  was 
general  at  the  meeting,  according  to  Birmingham 
men  who  attended,  in  spite  of  the  present  strike  situ¬ 
ation.  It  was  declared  by  President  Farrar  that 
there  are  now  200,000  more  miners  than  there  are 
jobs,  and  he  cited  this  as  proof  that  miners’  jobs  are 
attractive,  despite  claims  of  union  officials  to  the 
contrary. 


IN  THE  NEW  RIVER  CANYON 


Rugged,  Picturesque  Route  Through  an 
Important  Coal  Field  in  West  Virginia. 

The  traveler  passing  through  the  New  River  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  territory  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  great  masses  of  stone  that 
have  fallen  down  from  the  hillsides  of  that  very 
narrow  valley,  that  mere. canon,  in  prehistoric  times. 

Huge  boulders  that  no  doubt  weigh  upwards  of  a 
thousand  tons  are  to  be  seen  at  frequent  intervals. 
Surely  there  must  have  been  some  crash  when  they 
came  tumbling  down,  so  long  ago  that  the  most  rugged 
of  them  have  been  considerably  rounded  off  by  the 
swift  current  of  the  river. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  degree  of  animation  to 
the  scenic  splendor  of  this  section  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  inclined  railroads  running  to  and  from  the 
coal  mines  located  high  up  near  the  top  of  the  hills, 
and  loading  the  tonnage  in  railroad  cars  at  the  foot. 
The  small  mine  cars  made  frequent  rapid  trips  up 
and  down  the  long  steep  slopes.  They  served  the 
original  mines,  some  dating  back  35  years. 

Old  Mines  Exhausted. 

But  in  many  cases  the  tonnage  has  now  been  ex¬ 
hausted  from  the  territory  conveniently  accessible 
to  the  inclined  railroads  and  coal  is  shipped  from 
openings  further  back  in  the  country,  reached  by 
railroad  lines  that  have  climbed  around  to  the  rear 
of  the  original  operations  via  the  gap  at  Thurmond. 
A  few  river-front  properties  continue  to  give  an 
idea  of  what  was  formerly  a  dominant  note. 

A  reminder  of  active  days  now  past  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  several  plants  of  coke  ovens,  long  disused 
and  falling  in  ruins.  There  are  still  a  few  active 
plants  in  the  New  River  section,  but  the  business 
is  not  anything  like  it  formerly  was,  not  only  for 
commercial  reasons  but  because  of  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  the  number  of  ovens  in  operation  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  car  allotment  accorded  to 
each  mine. 

The  idea  was  that  the  utilization  of  small  coal  by 
the  coking  process  was  a  conservation  measure  and 
deserved  to  be  encouraged  through  the  more  liberal 
allotment  of  equipment.  But  of  course  no  benevolent 
despotism  of  that  sort  is  permitted  nowadays,  when 
the  plan  is  to  give  shippers  all  the  cars  they  ask  for 
or  their  pro  rata  of  available  number,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  coke-making  facilities. 


Death  of  Ralph  T.  Fuller. 

.Ralph  T.  Fuller,  vice-president  of  the  Producers’ 
Fuel  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh  last  Satur¬ 
day,  after  a  ten  days’  illness  with  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Fuller  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  as  well  as  in  Cleveland,  where  he  was 
formerly  associated  with  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association  has 
adopted  the  following  resolution  on  his  death  : 

Whereas,  Almighty  Gerl  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  taken 
from  among  us  our  true  and  loyal  friend,  Ralph  T.  Fuller, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
members  of  this  association  and  a  loyal  and  active  member 
thereof,  and  whereas,  we  mourn  his  loss  greatly,  still  we 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  holy  will.  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  extend  to  his  widow  and  his  beloved  ones 
their  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  this  association  shall  spread 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  on  the  minutes  of  the  association, 
and  forward  a  copy  of  same  to  his  beloved  ones  and  to  the 
various  trade  papers. 

Sunset  and  Evening  Star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me, 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

Many  bituminous  operators  apparently  disapprove 
of  the  extent  to  which  certain  reductions  in  miners’ 
pay  were  carried  by  competing  interests.  While  the 
company  that  is  able  to  get  its  coal  mined  below  the 
established  level  gains  an  advantage  more  or  less 
temporary,  the  condition  leads  to  confusion  in  the 
district  on  account  of  existing  differential  between 
cost  at  various  mines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
which  such  cuts  have  in  causing  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men.  An  example  of  this  has  already 
been  seen  in  strikes  of  non-union  employes,  and 
difficulties  of  this  sort,  if  continued,  lead  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  supply  at  the  mines  that  pay  too 
low  a  rate. 


All  Quiet  in  Anthracite  Strike. 

No  visible  progress  has  been  made  this  week  in 
settling  the  anthracite  strike.  The  sub-committee 
held  the  usual  number  of  meetings  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  New  York,  and  the  operators  took 
up  the  demands  one  by  one  and  explained  why  they 
were  opposed  to  granting  them.  Another  week  or 
two  will  probably  be  required  to  finish  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  mine  owners’  side. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  collieries  remain  tightly 
closed.  A  few  river  washeries  are  reported  to  be 
operating  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  and  a  little  coal 
is  being  dredged  from  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
points  below  the  coal  fields. 

This  week  the  East  Boston  Coal  Co.  started  up 
its  washery  near  Kingston,  or  made  an  attempt  to. 
So  far  as  reported,  this  is  the  only  effort  made  by 
a  mining  company  to  resume  operations  even  at  a 
washery.  The  lessees  of  a  culm  bank  near  Scranton 
are  working  their  washery,  however. 

The  employees  of  the  East  Boston  company  retal¬ 
iated  by  attacking  the  maintenance  men  as  they  were 
reporting  for  work,  this  being  the  first  disorder  in 
the  hard  coal  fields  since  the  strike  began. 

Some  of  the  strikers  are  making  themselves  ob¬ 
noxious  to  other  classes  of  workmen  by  taking  jobs 
as  laborers  at  cut  rates.  In  the  Pittston  region,  it 
is  said,  many  strikers  have  agreed  to  work  as  laborers 
during  the  suspension  for  30  and  35  cents  an  hour, 
and  that  men  formerly  employed  as  laborers  at  50 
cents  an  hour  have  been  dismissed.  Miners’  leaders 
say  that  men  accepting  jobs  under  such  conditions 
are  unfair  to  organized  labor. 


Location  of  Non-Union  Fields. 

A  reader  asks  for  the  location  of  the  principal 
non-union  bituminous  fields  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  the  April  1st  issue  of  Saward’s  Journal,  page 
906,  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  non-union  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  unorganized  fields  in  Pennsylvania 
are  Somerset  County,  Westmoreland  County,  and 
the  Connellsville  region.  The  latter  lies  chiefly  in 
Fayette  County,  but  the  lower  end  overlaps  into 
Greene  County,  across  the  Monongahela  River.  The 
Connellsville  region  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  Somerset  County  adjoins  on  the  east  and 
Westmoreland  County  on  the  north.  All  of  these 
fields  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  strike,  as 
the  union  has  made  a  strong  drive  to  get  the  men 
organized  since  April  1st. 

In  West  Virginia  the  chief  non-union  fields  are 
in  the  southern  and  southern  central  parts  of  the 
State.  The  Pocahontas  field  embraces  parts  of  Mer¬ 
cer  and  McDowell  counties.  Directly  to  the  west 
is  the  Tug  River  district.  Then  comes  the  Thacker 
field,  and  beyond  that  the  Kenova  field.  Both  of 
these  latter  districts  are  in  Mingo  County  for  the 
most  part. 

The  New  River  district  lies  north  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  district.  It  is  part  union  and  part  non-union. 
The  Winding  Gulf  field  is  a  sub-division  of  the  New 
River  district. 

Logan  County,  a  non-union  stronghold,  is  to  the 
westward  of  the  New  River  field. 

The  Upper  Potomac  region,  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Virginia,  is  a  loosely  organized  district. 
Most  of  the  mines  are  idle  at  present. 


The  statement  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  to 
8,757,000  net  tons  of  anthracite  having  been  produced 
in  March,  may  convey  an  erroneous  idea  to  members 
of  the  trade  familiar  with  the  monthly  tables  of  ship¬ 
ments  showing  figures  between  six  and  seven  million 
tons.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  large  amount  re¬ 
ferred  to  covers  production  in  shipments  and  is  in 
net  tons,  not  gross.  Reduced  to  gross  tons  the  amount 
is  something  like  7,810,000,  and  reducing  this  by  the 
customary  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  or  a  little  more 
for  colliery  consumption  and  local  sales,  we  find  the 
shipments  to  be  something  like  7,100,000  gross  tons, 
very  close  to  the  high  water  mark,  but  still  not  quite 
up  to  the  highest  recorded  figure,  7,276,777  tons  in 
March,  1918. 
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New  YorK  Notes 


A.  F.  Kempe,  eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
Eastern  Fuel  Co.,  302  Broadway,  was  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  visitor  this  week. 

Harry  Hughes,  New  York  manager  for  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  Norton,  has  been  spending  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  in  Johnstown  and  vicinity. 

J.  M.  Cover,  local  manager  of  the  Quemahoning 
Coal  Co.,  spent  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week 
at  the  company’s  headquarters  in  Somerset,  Fa. 

The  office  furniture  and  fixtures  of  Coale  &  Co., 
Inc.,  will  be  sold  at  auction  by  the  receivers  on  April 
26th,  the  sale  being  held  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  company’s 
office,  11  Stone  street. 

C.  A.  Davison,  New  Haven  representative  of 
Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  who  formerly  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Garde,  now  has  an  office 
at  129  Church  street. 

E.  H.  Russell,  Inc.,  coal  and  transportation, 
formerly  of  80  Broad  street,  has  moved  to  11 
Broadway.  New  telephone  numbers  are  Bowling 
Green  6581  and  6859. 

George  Ganzenmuller,  long  identified  with  the  J. 
Rheinfrank  Co.,  and  now  with  the  Stokes  Coal  Co., 
17  East  42nd  street,  was  married  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  to  Mrs.  Odessa  Mercier  Greene. 

O.  Y.  Warren,  New  York  manager  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  James  D.  Snitcher,  ot 
Colin  &  Turner,  Philadelphia,  have  been  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Maritime  Exchange. 

David  P.  Burns,  assistant  treasurer  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tuttle-Burger  Coal  Co.,  will  be  married 
on  April  25th  to  Miss  R.  G.  Geddes.  The  following- 
day  they  will  sail  for  Europe  on  the  Scythia  for  a 
six  weeks’  honeymoon  trip. 

The  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  moved  last 
Wednesday  from  80  Broad  street  to  11  Broadway, 
occupying  part  of  the  space  on  the  18th  floor 
recently  vacated  by  Wm.  Farrell  &  Son.  New 
telephone  numbers  are  Bowling  Green  7659  and 
7745. 


Richard  Adams,  one  of  three  brothers  accused 
of  defrauding  coal  operators  and  wholesalers  in 
various  cities  out  of  large  sums  by  obtaining  coal 
on  credit,  on  the  strength  of  bogus  reports  as  to 
their  financial  standing,  was  recently  surrendered 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Brooklyn  by  his 
bondsman. 

The  trestle  of  F.  W.  Schwiers,  at  Woodlawn,  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  border  of  Bronx  River  Parkway,  has 
been  repaired  and  painted,  and  is  now  partially 
surrounded  by  a  wide  group  of  evergreen  trees  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  its 
picturesque  surroundings.  Altogether  it  makes  a 
very  neat  little  place. 

The  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  located  at  52 
Broadwaj'  for  a  number  of  years,  will  move  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week  to  larger  quarters  at  33 
Rector  street.  There  has  been  such  a  growth  in  ton¬ 
nage  handled  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure 
more  floor  space  for  the  main  office.  A  branch 
office  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  Land  Title 
building  in  Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 


□ 


Wholesale  Dealers’  Luncheon. 

Another  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Club  of  New  York  was  held  at  the 
Whitehall  Club  on  Wednesday.  The  speaker  on 
this  occasion  was  C.  E.  Lesher,  editor  of  Coal  Age. 
He  emphasized  the  individualistic  tendencies  of 
the  coal  man;  the  disposition  of  each  to  flock 
by  himself,  as  the  saying  is,  pointing  out  the  limi¬ 
tations  with  respect  to  association  activities  that 
this  produces. 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  strike  conditions 
and  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  end  was  still 
far  distant.  As  there  was  at  present  no  common 
impelling  cause,  there  was  not  any  definite  need 
for  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  operators  or 
the  miners,  he  added,  and  as  long  as  that  condi¬ 
tion  prevails  it  was  apparent  that  no  early  settle¬ 
ment  would  develop. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

/'ALD  established  house  with  several  op- 
erations  in  Central  T’ennsylvania  field  de¬ 
sires  high  class  salesman  familiar  with  New 
York  State  and  Western  New  England  trade. 
Address,  “Box  9A”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

POSITION  WANTED 

DY  young  lady  with  several  years’  experience 
in  New  York  wholesale  and  retail  coal 
offices.  Bookkeeper,  stenographer;  executive 
ability.  Address,  “Box  7 A.”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

SALESMAN 

LJIGH-GRADE,  progressive  coal  salesman. 

wanted  by  wholesale  coal  corporation,  ter¬ 
ritory  in  New  York  and  vicinity;  following 
with  trade  required ;  salary  and  commission 
for  right  man ;  full  particulars  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Box  8A,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED 

XPERIENCED  Anthracite  and  Bitu- 
minous  salesman  for  Central  New  York 
State;  one  who  has  established  line  of  trade, 
and  can  make  Utica  his  headquarters. 
Address  “Box  3A”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


George  W.  Malcomson,  president  of  the  Malcom- 
son  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  is  being  congratulated  on  the 
arrival  of  a  baby  girl  at  his  home. 


DEPENDABLE 

coal  production  or  operations  bought  or 
sold  for 

RESPONSIBLE 

principals  or  agents. 

E.  F.  HAYS,  JR. 

Berger  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  STRIKES! 

Do  you  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Important  Events  Affecting  the  Coal  Industry? 
If  so,  subscribe  to  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


Date 


ORDER  BLANK 

F.  W.  SAWARD,  Editor  and  General  Manager, 

15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Put  me  down  as  a  subscriber  for  Saward  s  Journal. 


Name . .  Address . • . 

Subscription  Price:  U.  S.  and  Possessions  $5;  Foreign  $6 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL;  An  Authoritative  Statistical  Review. 


Order,  .elicited  from  all  wiping  up-to-date  data  eoncaming  the 
coal  trade. 

Price,  $2.50;  address  F.  W.  SAWARD, 

_  NEW  YORK 

IS  Park  Row, 


kVall  Street,,  New  YorK  :>ami  marys,  xra. 

The  Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Bituminous  Coal,  Coke 

Pennsylvania  Office:  General  Sales  Office:  Canada  Office: 

St.  Marys,  Pa.  1204  Prudential  Bldg.  Buifalo,  N.  Y.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


G.  H.  Jones, 
Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 


J.  D.  Ferguson. 
Sales  Agent 


t 
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Cubic  Area  of  Various  Coals. 


Pounds  Cubic 
in  Cubic  Feet  Per 
Net  Ton 

35.1 

34.9 
36.3 

35.9 
35.69 


Anthracite—  Feet 

Buckwheat  .  57.0 

Chestnut  . . .  57.3 

Egg  .  55.1 

Egg,  Small  .  55.7 

Egg — Free  Burning...  56.07 

Bituminous — 

Bell  County,  Ky.,  Lump  44.4 
Bell  County,  Ky.,  Nut 
and  Slack  .  53.4 

Carterville  Egg .  51.8 

Nut  .  46.1 

Carterville  No.  2 

Washed  Nut  .  48.1 

Carterville  1^4-inch 

Screenings  .  54.9 

Cuba,  Ill.,  Screenings.  53.6 

Franklin  County,  Ill., 

6"  Lump  (Christo¬ 
pher)  . .  47.8 

Franklin  County,  Ill., 

Egg  (Christopher)  .  47.9 
Franklin  County,  Ill., 

Egg  (Small)  .  43.5 

Franklin  County,  Ill., 

Range  (Zeigler)  ...  45.9 
Franklin  County,  Ill., 

Screenings  .  50.1 

Fulton  County,  Ill., 

Screenings  (Cuba!..  53.1 

Green  County,  Indiana. 

Mine  Run  .  53.3 

Grundy  County,  Ill., 

Nut  Pea  (washed)....  48.8 

Harlan  County,  Ky., 

Lump  .  44.4  45.0 

Harlan  County,  Ky., 

Nut  Pea  (washed) . .  48.8 
Harrisburg  Screenings.  52.8 
Hocking  Lump  .  50.2 

Illinois,  Typical  .  47.22 

Indiana  Block  .  43. 

Iowa  Lump  .  46.51 

Iowa  Screenings  .  49.3 

Jackson,  Ohio,  Lump..  54.2 
Kentucky  Dean  Seam, 

Lump  and  Egg .  49.8 

Knox  Co.,  Ky.,  Egg...  49.7 
Knox  Co.,  Ky.,  Lump..  49.8 
Knox  County,  Ky., 

Nut  and  Slack . 52.2 

Knox  County,  Indiana, 

Screenings  .  49.9 


Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 

Lehigh 


Broken  .  56.85 


Buckwheat  . . .  54.04 

Cupola  .  55.52 

Dust  .  57.25 

Egg  .  57.74 

Lump  .  55.26 

Nut  . 58.26 

Pea  .  53.18 

Stove  .  58.15 

McDowell  County,  W. 

Va.,  Lump  (Splint) 
McDowell  County,  W. 

Va.,  Lump  . 

McDowell  Mine  Run 


Maryland 
( Georges 
Ohio  Cannel  . . 
Pike  County,  Ind. 


Smithing 
Creek) ... . 


m' 


Charcoal — 
Hardwood 


Coke  . 

Chestnut-Solvav 


45.0 

37.4 

38.6 

43.4 

41.6 

36.4 

37.3 

41.8 

41.8 

46.3 

44.3 

39.9 

37.3 

37.5 

40.9 


40.9 

37.9 

39.8 

42.35 

46.5 
43. 

40.5 

36.9 

40.2 

40.2 

40.2 

38.3 

40.0 

35.18 
37.01 
36.02 
34.93 
34.63 

36.19 
34.32 

37.6 
34.39 


Nut — Free 
Pea  . 


Burning 


Stove — Free  Burning. . 


Pike  County,  Indiana, 
Washed  Nut  . . 

Pike  County,  Indiana, 

Mine  Run . 

Pocahontas  Egg  and 

Lump  . 

Pocahontas  Mine  Run. 


Saline  County,  Ill., 

Screenings  . 

Sangamon  County,  Ill., 
No.  4  Washed  Nut. 
Sangamon  County,  Ill., 
Washed  screenings. . 
Schuylkill  Anthracite, 


Schuylkill  Chestnut 
Schuylkill  Large  E; 

Schuylkill  Pea  .  55. 

Schuylkill  Range  ....  58.5 
Schuylkill  Small  Egg..  55. 
Scranton  Buckwheat. .  57.6 
Scranton  Chestnut....  57.4 
Scranton  Large  Egg. . 

Scranton  Range  . 

Scranton  Small  Egg. . 

So.  Wilmington  W. 

Nut  and  Pea . 

Splint  Block  .  46.4 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments  Yearly  Since 

Outset. 

Pounds 

Cubic 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Toms 

Year 

Tons 

Yeaj- 

Tons 

n  Cubic 

Feet  Per 

1807  ... 

55 

1845  . 

. .  2,013,013 

1871  . 

..  15,699,721 

1897  ... 

41,637.864 

56.88 

35.16 

1820  ... 

365 

1846  . 

. .  2,344,005 

1872  . 

..  19,669,778 

1898 

41,899,751 

54.8 

36.5 

1821  ... 

1,073 

1847  . 

. .  2,882,309 

1873  . 

..  21,227,952 

1899  ... 

47,665,204 

56.0 

35.7 

1822  ... 

3,720 

1848  . 

.  3,089,238 

1874  . 

..  20,145,121 

1900  ... 

45,107,484 

56.33 

35.5 

1823  ... 

6,951 

1849  . 

.  3,242,966 

1875  . 

..  19,712,472 

1901  ... 

53,568,601 

1824  ... 

11,108 

1850  . 

.  3,358,899 

1876  . 

..  18,501,011 

1902  ... 

31,200,890 

1825  ... 

34,893 

1851  . 

.  4,448,916 

1877  . 

..  20,828,179 

1903  ... 

59,362,831 

1826  ... 

48,047 

1852  . 

.  4,993,471 

1878  . 

. .  17,605,262 

1904  ... 

57,492,522 

1827  ... 

63,434 

1853  . 

.  5,195,151 

1879  . 

..  26,142,689 

1905  ... 

61,410,201 

45.7 

43.8 

1828  ... 

77,516 

1854  . 

.  6,002,334 

1880  . 

. .  23,437,242 

1906  ... 

55,698,595 

1829  ... 

112,083 

1855  . 

.  6,608,567 

1881  . 

..  28,500,017 

1907  ... 

67,109,393 

51.0 

39.2 

1830  ... 

174,734 

1856  . 

.  6,927,580 

1882  . 

..  29,120,096 

1908  .... 

64,665,014 

1831  ... 

176,820 

1857  . 

.  6,644,941 

1883  . 

..  31,793,027 

1909  ... 

61,969,885 

52.27 

38.28 

1832  ... 

363,271 

1858  . 

.  6,839,369 

1884  . 

. .  30,718,293 

1910  ... 

64,905,786 

59.6 

33.6 

1833  ... 

487,749 

1859  . 

.  7,808,255 

1885  . 

..  31,623,530 

1911  ... 

69,833,801 

46.48 

43.03 

1834  ... 

376,636 

1860  . 

.  8,513,123 

1886  . 

..  32,136,362 

1912  ... 

64,667,249 

1835  ... 

560,758 

1861  . 

.  7,954,264 

1887  . 

. .  34,641,018 

1913  ... 

70,758,312 

52.8 

37.9 

1836  ... 

684,117 

1862  . 

.  7,869,407 

1888  . 

. .  38,145,718 

1914  ... 

69,947,357 

1837  ... 

869,441 

1863  . 

.  9,566,006 

1889  . 

.  35,817,093 

1915  ... 

68,179,474 

44.8 

44.6 

1838  ... 

738,697 

1864  . 

.  10,177,475 

1890  . 

.  36,615,459 

1916  ... 

67,060,356 

1839  ... 

818,402 

1865  .. 

.  9,652,391 

1891  . 

.  40,448,336 

1917  ... 

77,062,787 

50.1 

39.9 

1840  ... 

864,379 

1866  .. 

.  12,703,882 

1892  . 

.  41,893,340 

1918  ... 

76,307,687 

1841  ... 

959,773 

1867  .. 

.  12,988,725 

1893  . 

.  43,089,537 

1919  ... 

66,855,462 

59.6 

33.6 

1842  ... 

1,108,412 

1868  .. 

.  13,801,465 

1894  . 

.  41,391,200 

1920  ... 

68,915,460 

58.6 

34.1 

1843  ... 

1,263,598 

1869  .. 

.  13,866,180 

1895  . 

.  46,511,477 

1921  ... 

67,617,713 

53,7 

37.2 

1844  ... 

1,630,850 

1870  .. 

.  16,182,191 

1896  . 

.  43,177,485 

Susquehanna 

Susquehanna 

Susquehanna 

Susquehanna 

Susquehanna 


Buck. . . . 
Chest... . 
Lar.  Egg. 
Pea  .... 
Range  . . 


Tenn.  Nut  and  Pea 


Vermilion  County,  In¬ 
diana,  Egg  (Forked) 
Vermilion  County,  Ind., 
Egg  (Shoveled).... 
Vermilion  County,  Ind., 

Lump  (Forked)  _ 

Vermilion  County,  In¬ 
diana,  Nut  . 

Vermilion  County,  In¬ 
diana,  Mine  Run.... 
Vermilion  County,  In¬ 
diana,  Screenings  . . 
Vigo  County,  Indiana, 
Mine  Run  . 


Williamson 

in.,  i y2" 

Williamson 
Ill.,  No. 

nut  . 

Williamson 
Ill.,  No. 
Nut 


County, 
Screenings 
County, 
2  Washed 


48.1 


County, 
4  Washed 


46.1 


36.4 

34.2 

36.4 

34.7 

34.8 


49.2  40.6 

54.9  36.4 


41.6 


46.4 

43.1 

Williamson 

County, 

III,  No. 

5  Washed 

53.4 

37.5 

Nut  . 

45.5 

44.0 

Williamson 

County, 

56.9 

33.6 

Ilk.  Egg 

(Carter- 

ville)  . . . . 

51.8 

38.0 

64.4 

31.1 

Williamson 

County, 

49.18 

40.66 

Ill.,  Nut  i 

(Washed) . 

49.1 

40.7 

Y  o  u  g  h  i  i 

a  g  h  e  n  y 

53.2 

37.6 

Lump 

66.8 

29.9 

19. 

10525 

Pine  . 

18. 

111.11 

28. 

71.43 

Egg-S'olvay 

28.6 

69.9 

31.9 

62.6 

Connellsville 

26.3 

76.04 

Sa  ward’s 
your  order. 


Annual.  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Statistics.  Now  ready.  Send 


Anthracite  used  at  the  mines  and  breakers  for  steam  and"  heat 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  output  and  is  not  included  above. 


represents 


United  States  Bituminous  Production,  Yearly  Since  Outset. 


57.1 

35. 

1807-1820 

3,000 

1846  . 

. .  1,977,707 

1872  . 

. .  27,220,233 

1897  . 

..147,617,519 

54.5 

36.7 

1821  ... 

1847  . 

. .  1,735,062 

1873  .. 

.  3 1,449,643 

1898  . 

. .  166,593,623 

56.6 

35.3 

1822  ... 
1823  ... 

54,000 

60,000 

1848  . 

1849  . 

..  1,968,032 
. .  2,453,497 

1874  .. 

1875  \ 

..  27,787,130 
,.  29,862,554 

1899  . 

1900  . 

. .  193,323,187 
..212,316,112 

48.8 

40.9 

1824  ... 

67,040 

1850  . 

. .  2,880,017 

1876  .. 

,.  30,486,755 

1901  . 

..225,828,149 

46.4 

43.1 

1825  ... 

75,000 

1851  . 

. .  3,253,460 

1877  .. 

.  34,841,444 

1902  . 

..260,216,844 

53.9 

37.1 

1826  ... 

88,720 

1852  . 

. .  3,664,707 

1878  .. 

.  36,245,918 

1903  . 

.  .282,749,348 

56.1 

35.7 

1827  ... 

94,000 

1853  . 

. .  4,169,862 

1879  .. 

.  37,898,006 

1904  . 

.  .278,659,689 

54.7 

36.6 

1828  ... 

100,408 

1854  . 

. .  4,582,227 

1880  .. 

.  42,831,758 

1905  . 

.  .315,062,785 

54.6 

36.6 

1829  ... 

102,000 

1855  . 

. .  4,784,919 

1881  .. 

.  53,961,012 

1906  . 

..342,874,867 

55.2 

36.2 

1830  ... 

104.800 

1856  . 

. .  5,012,146 

1882  .. 

.  68,429,933 

1907  . 

..394,759,112 

55.5 

36. 

1831  ... 

1832  ... 

120,100 

146,500 

1857  ., 

1858  .. 

, .  5,153,622 
.  5,548,376 

1883  .. 

1884  .. 

.  77,250,680 
.  82,998,704 

1908  . 

1909  . 

.  .332,573,944 
.  .379,744,257 

46.8 

42.7 

1833  ... 

1834  ... 

133,750 

136,500 

1859  .. 

1860  .. 

.  6,013,404 
.  6,494,200 

1885  .. 

1886  .. 

.  72,824,321 
.  74,644,981 

1910  . 

1911  . 

..417,111,142 

..405,907,059 

42.6 

46.9 

1835  ... 

134,000 

1861  .. 

, .  6,688,358 

1887  .. 

.  88,562,314 

1912  . 

.  .450,104,982 

1836  ... 

142,000 

1862  .. 

.  7,790,725 

1888  .. 

.102,040,093 

1913  . 

.  .478,435,297 

44.5 

44.9 

1837  ... 

182,500 

1863  .. 

.  9,533,742 

1889  .. 

.  95,682,543 

1914  . 

.  .422,703,970 

1838  ... 

445,452 

1864  .. 

.  11,066,474 

1890  .. 

.111,302,322 

1915  . 

.  .442,624,426 

45.0 

43.4 

1839  ... 

552,038 

1865  .. 

.  11,900,427 

1891  .. 

.117,901,238 

1916  . 

.  .502,519,682 

1840  ... 

1,102,931 

1866  .. 

.  13,352,400 

1892  .. 

.  126,856,5 67 

1917  . 

..551,790,563 

47.0 

42.6 

1841  ... 

1,108,700 

1867  .. 

.  14,722,313 

1893  .. 

.128,385,231 

1918  . 

. .  579,385,820 

1842  ... 

1,244,494 

1868  .. 

.  15,858,555 

1894  .. 

.118,820,405 

1919  . 

..458,063,000 

58  9 

34  0 

1843  ... 

1,504,121 

1869  .. 

.  15,821,226 

1895  .. 

.135,118,193 

1920  . 

..556,563,000 

53.2 

37.6 

1844  ... 

1845  ... 

1,672,045 

1,829,872 

1870  .. 

1871  .. 

.  17,371,305 
.  27,543,023 

1896  .. 

.  137,640,276 

1921  . 

..406,990,000 

• 

Turkish  Coal  Market. 

The  Eregli  Basin,  about  150  miles  east  of  Constantinople  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  arrivals  on  the 
Constantinople  market,  which  totaled  about  250,000  tons  in  1920.  A  careful 
estimate  of  foreign  coal  imports  puts  arrivals  from  Great  Britain  at  20,000 
tons  and  from  the  United  States  at  55,000  tons. 

The  daily  consumption  of  coal  at  Constantinople  has  been  estimated  at 
1,600  tons,  of  which  500  tons  is  needed  for  bunkering  purposes.  The  gas, 
electric,  and  water  companies,  the  railways,  the  docks,  and  the  arsenals  account 
for  another  500  tons.  Stocks  on  hand  vary  on  an  average  between  8,000  and 
20,000  tom. 

Turkish  coal  is  about  20  per  cent  lower  in  quality  than  the  British  coals, 
which  largely  compensates  for  the  difference  in  price.  As  the  latter  is  greatly 
preferred,  dealers  buy  but  small  quantities  of  the  Turkish  varieties.  British 
coals  have  of  late  almost  supplanted  American  coal  owing  to  the  high  exchange 
rate,  of  the  dollar,  and  because,  with  a  falling  market,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
obtain  the  far  quicker  deliveries  possible  for  orders  placed  in  Great  Britain. 
British  coals  are  also  preferred  as  to  quality,  as  they  are  on  an  average  70 
per  cent  lump  and  30  per  cent  dust,  as  against  20  per  cent  lump  and  80  per 
cent  dust  for  American  coal. 


Railroads  of  United  States  burned  38,824,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  in  locomotives 
during  1921.  In  1920  they  used  45,847,000  barrels.  Of  fuel  oil  consumed  in  1921, 
27,615,000  barrels  came  from  domestic  crudes  and  11,209,000  barrels  Mexican! 
Consumption  in  1920  was  represented  by  33,986,000  barrels  domestic  and  11,861,000 
barrels  Mexican.  Practically  all  decline  in  1921  from  1920  represented  smaller 
consumption  of  fuel  oil  and  domestic  crude. 
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LITZ-SMITH  FUEL  CO. 

Steam,  Gas  and  Domestic  Coal 

MINES  OF  OUR  OWN  ON  THE 
N.  &  W.  AND  C.  &  O.  R.Rs. 

CAN  SHIP  NOW 

Will  contract  with  users  for  yearly  requirements. 


HUNTINGTON 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


2s  WYOMING  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  President 

Telephone  4900  South 

Executive  Offices,  163  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


Yard  and  Pockets 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  BUSHWICK  BRANCH 

11S1  Grand  St.  and  Newtown  Creek 
Telephone  2504  Stagg 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

163  6th  St.  and  Gowanua  Canal 
Telephone  4900  South 

FAR  ROCKAWAY  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Foot  of  Clinton  St.  and  Jamaica  Bay 
Telephone  761  Far  Rockaway 

CEDARHURST  (N.  Y.)  BRANCH 

Spruce  St.  and  R-  R.  Avw. 
Telephone  1046  Far  Rockaway 
ICE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
Union  and  Clinton  Sts.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  LINEA  WEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  Tn* 'uii fhudeipbia.  pa. 


BITUMINOUS: 


M| .  ANTHRACITE:  ECONOMY  DOMESTIC 

^  ftiiimvrtwiAd.  „P.TiN  R  vFIN  COAL 

I  9K  COLBERT — RED  ASH  SHAMOKIN,  P.  R.  R.  JOHNSTOWN  SMOKELESS 

■  M ^ t  a A nth^cTte^redE  &  JUNIATA,  broad  top  smokeless 

Mu  SUTHERLAND,  PRESTON  CO,  W.  VA. 

WS  W  HUDrAMBRIDG E^WHIT E  ASH  MIDDLE  CREEK,  LOW  SULPHUR  GAS  COAL 

CrSm^NT^FREE  BURN ING  WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  COAL 

THOURON-FREE  BURNING  WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 

5 pecialists — A  nthracite  Steam  Sizes  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York— Miller  Bldg.,  Lebanon, 


PPOOUCEO  IN 
CAMBRIA  COUNTY.  PA 


The  Ash  in 

MELBA  COAL 

Fuses  at  the  High 
Temperature  of 

2725°  F. 

Almost  Clinkerless. 
Shipments  at  Once. 


ttiClAN»  FUEL  cr  SUPPty  C0.  Oje, 


We  Can  Ship 
Now 


PRODUCERS 


STEAM  SIZES 


SHIPPERS 


PREPARED  SIZES 


George  W  Jepson  v  p  a  g  m 

FOUNDRY  COKE 

NAVY  STANDARD  GENERAL  OFFICES 

BiTUMiNOUS  BANKERS  BUILDING.  BOSTON 


Plenty  of  Non-Union 
Coal  Available  After 
April  1st 


OPERATIONS 

auburn.  PA  P  R  R. 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Company 

Colliery  Proprietors,  Miners  and  Shippers 

General  Sales  Offices 

416  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

“ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  BURNS  IT” 


SLATTERY  BROS. 

*  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 


Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

STEAM  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY 

Inquiries  solicited. 


143  Liberty  St. 
New  York 


Steamship  Fuel  Corporation 

SHIPPERS  OF  BEST  GRADES  OF 

Scranton,  Wyoming  and  Schuylkill 

ANTHRACITE  COALS 

Pocahontas,  New  River,  Miller  Vein  and  Clearfield 

BITUMINOUS  COALS 
General  Office 

52  Broadway,  New  York 
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Cincinnati  Notes 


I'-  E.  Jones,  of  J.  W.  Dystra  &  Co.,  Detroit,  visited 
Cincinnati  coal  circles  on  Tuesday. 

W .  E.  Darnaby,  of  the  Eagle-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  in  the  Harlan  district. 

J.  M.  Moore,  president  of  the  Right  Fork  Coal  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday. 

Roy  Holbrook,  of  C.  G.  Polk  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
looked  in  on  Cincinnati  coal  circles  on  Monday. 

Raymond  E.  Daniels,  president  of  the  Edwin  F. 
Daniels  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  the  city  on  Friday. 
^  F.  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  visited  his  company’s  Cincinnati  office  last 
week. 

Charles  T.  Harther,  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Co., 
Toledo,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  on 
Monday. 

__  H.  K.  Howard,  resident  manager  of  the  Ogle  Coal 
Co.,  spent  the  latter  part  of  last  week  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

William  Quinn,  of  the  General  Coal  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  was  calling  on  Cincinnati  operators  on 
Thursday. 

C.  S.  Hogan,  until  recently  with  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  is  arranging  to  go  into  the  retail  coal  business  in 
Cincinnati. 

G.  A.  Ogle,  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  Coal  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  looked  in  on  Cincinnati  opera¬ 
tors  on  Tuesday. 

C.  S.  Laird,  of  the  Laird  Coal  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
was  among  the  outside  visitors  to  Cincinnati  coal 
circles  this  week. 

L.  H.  Stone,  who  represents  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks  in  New  York,  visited  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
that  company  last  week. 

Stewart  Rice  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Central  Fuel  Co.  to  accept  one  with  the  Cincinnati 
office  of  the  Bewley-Darst  Co. 

A.  H.  Christian,  resident  manager  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  Coal  Co.,  transacted  business  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

John  A.  Emslie,  vice-president  of  the  Boone  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  and  adjacent  coal  districts 
last  week  making  a  survey  of  the  situation. 

,R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  made  a  talk 
to  the  Political  Economy  Club  of  Cincinnati  Uni¬ 
versity  on  Monday  evening  on  “The  Coal  Problem.” 

C.  S.  Patterson,  treasurer  of  the  Consumers’  Coal 
Co.,  and  William  L.  McCoy,  mine  inspector  of  the 
Bertha  Coal  Co.,  both  of  Pittsburgh,  were  here  on 
Tuesday. 

The  Supreme  Elkhorn  Collieries,  of  Ashland,  Ky., 
has  been  organized  by  E.  E.  Seaton,  J.  B.  Thomas 
and  L.  G.  Byrne,  of  that  city,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$175,000. 

Messrs.  Cole  and  Bessinger,  of  the  Toledo  firm  of 
coal  jobbers  embracing  these  names,  stopped  off  in 
Cincinnati  on  Monday  on  their  way  back  from  the 
Logan  coal  field. 

W.  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  W.  F.  Smith  Coal 
Co.,  has  bought  a  beautiful  new  home  in  the  Briar- 
cliffe  subdivision  of  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.,  on  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Highlands  overlooking  Cincinnati. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  reports  a  gain 
of  290  cars  of  coal  handled  for  the  first  seven 
days  of  April,  going  from  795  in  1921  to  1085 
in  1922. 

It  is  reported  that  Judge  McGee,  former  Fuel 
Administrator,  may  be  appointed  to  the  Federal 
judgeship  created  by  the  recent  enlargement  of 
the  bench.  Organized  labor  has  filed  a  protest 
on  the  ground  that  as  a  member  of  the  public 
safety  committee  he  was  against  labor.  The  coal 
trade  will  be  in  complete  harmony  with  labor’s 
objection,  though  on  a  different  ground — that  of 
his  unfitness  to  a  judicial  position  as  shown  by 
his  unreasonable  and  irrational  attacks  upon  them 
and  their  business  when  he  was  fuel  administrator. 


Boston  Notes 


The  New  River  Smokeless  Coal  Distributing 
Co.,  offering  bituminous  coal  from  the  New  River, 
Pocahontas,  Kanawha  and  Pennsylvania  fields, 
has  opened  offices  at  6  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

The  Connecticut  Power  &  Light  Co.,  which  has 
had  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  burn¬ 
ing  oil  for  fuel,  has  decided  to  continue  the  use 
of  coal  and  has  awarded  a  contract  with  a  local 
shipper  for  its  coming  year’s  requirements. 

The  box  barge,  “Jim  Hughes,”  bound  to  Boston 
from  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  1,000  tons  of 
anthracite  coal,  which  struck  last  Saturday  in 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  between  Wings  Neck  and 
Hog  Island,  lies  with  her  deck  awash,  but  is  not 
in  the  fairway  and  hence  constitutes  no  menace 
to  navigation. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  met  in  Boston  Tuesday, 
April  18th,  and  elected  C.  R.  Elder,  head  of  the 
coal  company  bearing  his  name,  as  secretary. 
Besides  routine  matters  connected  with  affairs  of 
the  association,  special  attention  was  given  to 
Boston  damage  claims  in  regard  to  pilfering. 

Councillor  Francis  J.  W.  Ford  before  the  Boston 
City  Council  charged  that  an  existing  conspiracy 
between  Massachusetts  coal  dealers  to  increase 
coal  prices,  because  of  labor  trouble  at  the 
mines,  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  Commission  on 
the  Necessaries  of  Life,  and  a  Fuel  Administrator 
is  imperative  at  this  time.  LTnder  the  special  law 
the  office  of  Fuel  Administrator,  filled  by  Eugene 
C.  Huffman,  will  be  abolished  on  May  1st. 

Patrons  of  the  Home  Beautiful  Exposition  in 
the  Mechanics  Building.  Boston,  are  displaying 
unusual  interest  in  the  model  coal  mine  breaker 
exhibited  by  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  The  model 
is  1/24  the  size  of  the  original  Loree  colliery  at 
Larksville,  Pa.,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  and  which  established  the  world’s 
record  for  anthracite  production  last  year,  putting- 
out  1,590,201  tons.  The  model,  which  is  30  feet 
long  12  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  daily. 

The  entire  fleet  of  tugs  and  barges  of  the 
Northern  Transportation  Co.,  which  recently 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  will  be  disposed 
of  at  a  master’s  sale  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  noon, 
May  10th,  following  decree  of  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  The  vessels,  which  include  some  of 
the  best  equipped  sea  tugs  and  barges  in  the  trade, 
were  formerly  engaged  in  the  coal  carrying  trade 
between  Chesapeake  Bay  ports  and  Boston  and 
other  New  England  cities. 

The  State  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
opened  bids  covering  a  total  of  5,150  gross  tons 
Tuesday,  April  18th,  and  made  awards  the  same 
day.  This  was  the  most  desirable  bit  of  business 
the  past  fortnight  and  the  large  number  of  bidders 
and  the  low  prices  established  indicated  that  good 
coal  is  in  plentiful  supply,  for  the  present  at  least. 
The  specifications  were  for  volatile  matter,  18.50; 
fixed  carbon,  74.50;  ash,  7.00  and  b.  t.  u.  of  14,600 
per  pound.  The  bids  were  on  a  basis  of  about 
$6.00  gross  ton  cars  Mystic,  fully  15  cents  under 
what  representative  houses  had  been  quoting  the 
best  Southern  coals.  Lowest  bids  for  coal  de¬ 
livered  at  sidings  of  the  various  institutions  were, 
Bellchertown,  500  tons,  $9.38 ;  Hathorne,  630  tons, 
$7.38;  Foxborough,  400  tons,  $7.53;  East  Gardner,' 
50  tons,  $8.28;  North  Grafton,  300  tons,  $7.58; 
Medfield  Junction,  750  tons,  $7.43;  Northampton, 
300  tons,  $7.79;  Taunton,  450  tons,  $7.15;  Talbot 
Station,  800  tons,  $7.72;  Palmer,  200  tons,  $8.96; 
Wrentham,  200  tons,  $7.46;  Boston  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  Boston,  in  bins,  $7.20. 


J.  S.  Van  Epps,  traffic  manager  of  the  Millspaugh 
&  Green  Co.,  was  one  of  the  entertainers  at  the  bi¬ 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Traffic  Club  last 
Monday  evening.  He  made  a  big  hit  by  relating  a 
number  of  Scotch  stories  in  his  inimitable  manner. 


Fairmont  Noteo 


Clarence  D.  Robinson  has  returned  from  -  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Floyd  J.  Patton,  of  the  Patton  Coal  Co.,  ha  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

T.  IT.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Chesa,  -ake  Coal 
Co.,  Bellaire,  O.,  was  in  the  region  recent!  . 

L.  L.  Hudson  of  the  Edward  Hines  int  -ests,* Chi¬ 
cago,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Saturday  of  laff  week. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hr  .chin- 
son  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
New  York. 

John  F.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Delmar  Coal  Co., 
is  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Elk  River,  in  Webster 
County,  this  week. 

R.  C.  Salkeld  of  the  Verner  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and 
the  Salkeld  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  visited  the  Fairmont 
region  a  few  days  ago. 

R.  M.  Lambie,  chief  of  the  West  Virginia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines,  addressed  the  Clarksburg  Mining  In¬ 
stitute  on  Thursday  night  of  this  week. 

Duncan  Sinclair,  Fairmont  coal  man,  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  last  week  from  Costa  Rica,  re¬ 
turned  to  Fairmont  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  left  on 
Tuesday  night  for  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Directors  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association  will  meet  in  Fairmont  next 
Monday  morning  at  10  o’clock,  the  session  to  be  held 
in  the  association  rooms. 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  miners’  offi¬ 
cials  for  the  operation  of  James  mines,  Fairmont, 
from  which  the  city  of  Fairmont  secures  coal  to 
operate  its  water  works.  Only  two  mines  are  in¬ 
volved,  however. 

One  of  the  heaviest  pay-days  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  for  more  than  a  year  was  observed  last  Satur¬ 
day.  when  the  miners  of  the  twelve  and  a  half 
counties  received  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,250,000. 
Coal  companies  dealing  with  the  Fairmont  banks 
paid  out  approximately  a  half  million  dollars. 

Miners  of  Locals  4048  and  4052,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  located  at  Ida  May  and  Caro¬ 
lina,  respectively,  have  passed  resolutions  condemn¬ 
ing  the  statements  in  the  press  that  99  per  cent  of 
the  miners  are  willing  to  sign  a  separate  agreement 
for  northern  West  Virginia,  which  virtually  would 
mean  an  independent  district. 

Information  was  received  in  Fairmont  that  Ralph 
T.  Fuller,  vice-president  of  the  Producers  Fuel  C’o., 
Pittsburgff,  died  there  last  Saturday  of  pneumonia. 
He  visited  here  a  number  of  times,  due  to  his  com¬ 
pany  being  sales  agent  for  the  Brady  and  Chaplin  in¬ 
terests.  B.  M.  Chaplin,  of  Morgantown,  attended 
the  funeral.  Burial  was  in  Cleveland  on  Tuesday. 

George  S.  Brackett,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  Washington  that  his  letter  of  pro¬ 
test  against  the  alleged  propaganda  of  some  union 
miners  who  recently  met  at  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  ''received  at  the  White  House  and  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Harding. 


The  Return  of  Confidence. 

The  stock  market  seems  to  be  discounting  very 
active  business  conditions  next  fall.  The  revival  -  hich 
has  occurred  so  far,  and  which  has  carried  teel 
mill  operations  up  to  around  75  per  cent  a*  i  om- 
pared  with  30  per  cent  or  less  at  the  wors.  stage 
of  the  depression,  was  presumably  discounted  by 
the  advance  in  security  values  last  fall  and  \  nter, 
as  the  market  usually  moves  several  months  ahead 
of  general  business.  But  stocks  keep  gr  :n  t  up 
and  this  movement  apparently  reflects  still  in,  cher 
improvement  later  in  the  year.  And  another 
thing  about  a  strong  and  active  stock  m  -k<=t  is 
that  it  indicates  the  return  of  confider  /hich 
is  one  of  the  elements  necessary  tc  .siness 
revival.  .  -- 
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Sales  Agents, 


E.  H.  Read,  Sales  Agent, 

924  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Palmer,  Sales  Agent, 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  R.  Schenck,  Sales  Agent, 

1112  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  O. 

Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  IU. 

Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

14th  Floor,  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Merchants’  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 

Duluth,  Minn.  Superior,  Wis. 
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BERWIND-WHITE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

PROPRIETORS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Berwind’s  Eureka 
Berwind’s  New  River 


AND 


Berwind’s  Pocahontas  Smokeless 

STEAM  COALS 


ALSO 


Ocean  Westmoreland  Gas  Coal 


NEW  YORK 

No.  11  Broadway 


OFFICES 

PHILADELPHIA 

Commercial  Trust  Building 


BOSTON 

MARITIME  COALING  CO.,  Agts., 
No.  4  North  Ferry  Ave.,  E.,  Boston 


BALTIMORE 

Keyser  Building 


CHICAGO 

Peoples  Gas  Building 


NEW  YORK 

Eureka  Pier,  Harsimus 
Sixth  St.,  Jersey  City 

Duluth,  Minn. 


SHIPPING  WHARVES 

PHILADELPHIA 

Greenwich  Piers 

Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  Va. 


BALTIMORE 

Canton  Piers 

Superior,  Wisconsin 


CORY  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

57  St.  Mary  Axe., 
London,  E.C.3. 


EUROPEAN  AGENTS 


WILSON,  SONS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Salisbury  House 
London,  E.C.2. 
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CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Georges  Creek  Big  Vein  Cumberland  Coal,  the  standard  steam  and  Smithing  c<>*l 

FainnOnt  Coal,  jor  Gas  Making,  Locomotive  Fuel  and  General  Steam  Purposes. 

LI k horn  Coal,  the  Best  By-product  Coal  Mined. 

Somerset  Smokeless  Coal,  a  standard  steam  coal. 

Millers  Creek  Block  Coal,  for  Domestic  Purposes. 

We  are  now  offering  for  shipment  to  LINE  POINTS,  and  from  HAMPTON  ROADS  for 

NEW  ENGLAND  and  EXPORT 

CONSOLIDATION  POCAHONTAS  COAL 

and 

CONSOLIDATION  NEW  RIVER  COAL 

Suitable  for  BY-PRODUCT  COKING,  SMITHING  PURPOSES,  BUNKERING,  LOCOMOTIVE 
FUEL,  EXPORT,  PRODUCER  GAS  and  STEAM  PURPOSES. 

Western  Distributors  of  New  River  Collieries  Company’s 

Celebrated  Admiralty  New  River  Smokeless  Coal 


F.  W.  WILSHIRE,  Vice  President,  E.  M.  MANCOURT,  Vice  President, 

Munson  Building,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

W.  M.  WILSHIRE,  General  Manager  of  Sale? 

Munson  Building,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  Jacoby,  Manager, 

277  Market  St.,  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

E.  H.  Camer,  Manager, 

50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

H.  A.  Damcke,  Manager, 

Munson  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

W.  McGreevy,  Manager, 

Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


H.  C.  Thomas,  Manager, 

Continental  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  A.  Leetch,  Manager, 

Union  Trust  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

W.  T.  Coe,  Manager, 

Billiter  Square  Bldgs.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

J.  E.  Parsons,  Manager  Export  Department, 
Munson  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Eugenio  Bianchini,  Manager, 

10  Via  Roma,  GENOA,  ITALY 

A.  B.  Lemmon,  Manager, 

Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

T.  H.  Richardson,  Manager, 

Union  Central  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

G.  E.  Davis,  Manager, 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  ROANOKE, VA. 


Sales  Agents: 

WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY,  Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Shaughnessy  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 
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Pittsburgh  Coal  Company’s  “Montour  Mine  No.  2” - one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  mines  in  the  country 

PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Producing  Coal  Company  in  the  World 


Youghiogheny  and  Westmoreland  Gas  Coal 
Pittsburgh  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 

Also  Hocking,  Murray  City  White  Ash,  Pomeroy  and  Pike-Floyd 

Kentucky  Coal 

FOR  THESE  GRADES  ADDRESS  COLUMBUS  OFFICE 


District  Offices 


New  York,  N.  Y . No.  2  Rector  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .  Ellicott  Square 

Cleveland,  Ohio . Kirby  Bldg. 

Chicago,  Ill . Old  Colony  Bldg. 

Erie,  Pa . Penn  Bldg. 

Youngstown,  Ohio . Stambaugh  Bldg. 

Akron,  Ohio . Second  National  Bldg. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Geo.  Hall 


Detroit,  Mich . Dime  Bank  Bldg. 

Columbus,  Ohio . Rowlands  Bldg. 

Duluth,  Minn..  .  .Fourth  Ave.  W.  and  Superior  St 

Superior,  Wis . 1119  Tower  At*. 

St  Paul,  Minn. . Pioneer  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn . First  Nat’I-Soo  Line  Bldg. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich . . . Algonquin  Dock 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y . Geo.  Hall  Coal  &  Transp.  Co. 

Coal  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Fuel  Lighters  and  Loading  Docks  at  Lower  Lake  Ports 


Distributing  Docks 

Duluth — Superior — Gladstone— Port  Arthur — Sault  Ste.  IVLrie — Ogdensburg— Montreal 

Fuel  Docks 

Sandwich,  Ont.,  Lime  Island,  Mich.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  South  Chicago,  Ill., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

General  Offices: 


HENRY  W.  OLIVER  BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH,  PA 
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WILLIAMS  &  PETERS 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  COMPANY’S 


PITTSTON 

COAL 

R«*.  U.  9.  Pat.  Off. 


ANTHRACITE  BITUMINOUS 

Branch  Offices: 

K.  O.  SCH1RMERHORN,  Eaitern  Sale*  Agent,  141  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Western  Sales  Agent,  1112  Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

F.  N.  PEASE,  Southwestern  Sales  Agent,  203  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
COAL  &  IRON  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

FW&E 

HEAT  and  STEAM  WITHOUT  SMOKE 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  READING  TERMINAL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ROBERT  J.  MONTGOMERY,  Vice-President  and  General  Coal  Agent 

NEW  YORK — Frank  Oberrender,  Sales  Agent,  143  Liberty  Street 
BOSTON — Thomas  M.  Richards,  General  Eastern  Agent,  141  Milk  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  I  George  C.  Coughlin,  City  and  Southern  Sales  Agent 
Reading  Terminal  (  Warren  B.  Smith,  Line  Sales  Agent 
BUFFALO — W.  A.  Reed,  Sales  Agent,  Ptudential  Building 
DETROIT — C.  D.  Huff,  Agent,  307  Majestic  Building 
CHICAGO— -T.  H.  M.  Claggett,  Resident  Manager,  Old  Colony  Building 
MILWAUKEE— E.  T.  McDonald,  Sales  Agent,  704  Majestic  Building 


MINNEAPOLIS — J.  H.  Sessions,  Northwestern  Sales  Agent,  Lumber  Exchange 
Building 

ST.  PAUL — Louis  Zschau,  Agent,  Grand  Opera  House  Building 
ROCHESTER — L.  Treman,  General  Northern  Sales  Agent  (Weatern  N.  Y.  and 
Canada),  Wilder  Building 

BALTIMORE — T.  W.  Claggett,  Agent,  Calvert  Building 
WASHINGTON — J.  A.  Lounsbury,  Agent,  308  Ouray  Building 
READING — J.  H.  Wily,  Agent,  Second  National  Bank  Building 


SlREADINGie 
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LEHISH  VALLEY 
COAL  SALES  CO. 


LEHIGH  VALLEY 

I* 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

COAL  SALES  CO 

WYOMING 

HAZLETON 

LEHIGH 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  PACKER 

ANTHRACITE 


CROSS  CREEK 


The  Coal  That  Satisfies 


LEHIGH  VALLEY 


COAL  SALES  CO 


G.  N.  WILSON,  President 
W.  R.  EVANS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agt 
90  Weit  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Wm.  S.  Wolle,  Genl.  Eastern  Sales  Agt. 

90  West  SL,  NEW  YORK 

H.  P.  Myers,  Eastern  Sales  Agt. 

Oliver  Building,  BOSTON 

F.  P.  Ryder,  Southern  Sales  Agt. 

Liberty  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

W.  J.  Conkling,  Sales  Agt. 

Union  Building,  NEWARK 

I  A  Stem.  Line  Sales  Agt. 

PmmTrust  Building,  ALLENTOWN 

A.  H.  Schwarz,  Sales  Agt. 

Onood.g*  Co.  S.™,. 


J.  S.  Hamilton  Genl.  Nor.  Sales  Agt. 

Marine  Trust  Co.  Building,  BUFFALO 

A.  D.  Stewart,  Sales  Agt. 

Wilder  Building,  ROCHESTER 

F.  W.  Niederlander,  Sales  Agt. 

Cuyahoga  Building,  CLEVELAND 

Geo.  E.  Boulton,  Sales  Agt.  _ 

Ford  Building,  DETROIT 

Elmer  Martin,  Sales  Agt. 

McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 

Clinton  B.  Cox,  Northwestern  Sales  Agt. 

Security  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 


C.  A.  Granger,  Sales  Agt. 

First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  Building,  MILWAUKEE 


DOCKS:  ANTHRACITE,  Superior,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 


BITUMINOUS,  Duluth 
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Philadelphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


Altoona 


Mauch  Chunk 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer 

143  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


LEHIGH 

SANDY  RUN 

BUCK  MT.  VEIN 


HONEY  BROOK 


Shippers  of  the  following  Coals: 

FREE-BURNING 
ALDEN,  WYOMING 
OAK  HILL,  MT.  JESSUP 
KINGSTON  COAL  CO.’S  Coal 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES- 
BARRE  COAL  CO.’S 

Honey  Brook 

WILKES-BARRE 

Plymouth 

ALSO 

PHILADELPHIA  &  READ¬ 
ING  COAL  &  IRON  CO’S 

Various  Coals 


Shippers  of  the  following  Bituminous: 

Grassy  Run  (Big  Vein),  Lilly  Valley  (Smithing),  Rich  Hill  (Cambria  Co.),  Georges  Creek,  Federal  (Smokeless),  BuUh 

Also  GAS  COAL  and  COKE 

SHIPMENTS  TO  ALL  POINTS  VIA  EITHER  TIDEWATER  OR  ALL-RAIL 


The  Lehigh 

Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners 

and 

Shippers 

1820 


For  Over 
a 

Century 

1922 


437  CHESTNUT  STREET 


ANTHRACITE 

The  Best  Since  1820 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Logan  Coal  Company 

HARRISON  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 


253  Broadway,  New  York  City 

D.  P.  Stanton,  Mgr. 
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Leading  Transportation  Concerns 

New  York  Harbor ,  Long  Island  Sound  and  New  England 

- — - 

Telephone  Connection. 

M.  &  J.  TRACY,  Inc. 

Lighterage  of  Coal  a  Specialty 

Office:  1  Broadway,  New  York 

MURRAY  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Telephones  24  State  Street 

S7M,°  s;76lf  S7eTs7«  New  York  City  Port  Richmond  727 

Transportation  of  Coal  from  Lower  and  Upper  Coal  ports  to  all  points  In  New  York 
Harbor,  Long  Island  Sound,  Hudson  River,  Erie  &  Champlain  Canals. 

Special  arrangements  with  shippers  not  having  representatives  in  New  York 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  81-83 

The  George  M.  Morrell  Co.,  Inc. 

1  Broadway  New  York 

NEPTUNE  LINE,  INCORPORATED 

TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION 

Operating  between  New  York,  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  Long  Island  Sound  and  New  England  Porta. 

0FFICE8  TELEPHONES 

New  York,  26  Beaver  Street  Inquiries  New  York,  B”>ad  8ia0^J1#1 

Brooklyn,  toot  of  26th  Street  Solicited  Brooklyn,  South  4100 

Boston,  Commercial  Wharf  Boston,  Biohmond  1«M 

Norfolk,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  Norfolk,  2»$2* 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  8384-8383 

LOW  TRANSPORTATION  LINE,  INC. 

GENERAL  TRANSPORTATION— STEVEDORING 

Coal  Lighterage  Our  Specialty 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlantic  Coast  Transportation  Company 

TOWING  TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation,  Coast  Towing  and  General  Freight  Contractors  of  Bulk 
Cargoes,  Coal,  Lumber,  Stone,  Cement,  etc.,  between  New  York, 

Long  Island  Sound  and  New  England  Porta 

11  BROADWAY  Telephone  Bowling  Green  6143  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  8539 

EDWARD  MOORE  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 
FREIGHTING  TO  POINTS 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AND  L.  I.  SOUND 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  Whitehall  0197-8-9 

RED  STAR  TOWING  &  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Towing  and  Freighting  to  Points  in  New  York  Harbor 
and  Long  Island  Sound  as  Far  East  as  Westport,  Conn. 

SHOAL  WATER  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 

Telephone:  Bowling  Green  8391-8392 

B.  McLain  Transportation  Line 

J.  J.  KELLY 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

Water,  Moore  and  Front  Sts.  NEW  YORK 

THAMES  TOW  BOAT  CO. 

Coastwise,  Sound  and  Harbor  Transportation 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

i  dua  a  nw  \  v  RAILWAY,  DRY- DOCKS  NEW  YORK 

1  BROADWAY  AND  ship  yard  i>rjW  Iuruv 

Telephone:  Bowling  Green  6030-6031-6032 

CLEARY  BROS. 

River  and  Harbor  Transportation  and  Lighterage 

Seow»  and  Barges  for  Freight  or  Charter 

116  Broad  St.  New  York 

Bowling  Green  0310  and  0311 

JOHN  J.  A.  O’NEILL 

M arine  T rans portation 

ONE  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  BOWLING  GREEN  8690 

TERMINAL  TRANSIT  COMPANY 

TRANSPORTATION,  STEVEDORING  and 

ONE  BROADWAY  CONTRACTING  new  YORK 

JOSEPH  P.  O’CONNOR,  Manager 

MICHAEL  J.  DERBY 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

COAL  A  SPECIALTY 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephones:  Bowling  Green  8548  and  8549 

Telephone,  Bo.lin,  Green  8575.  8574,  ^  Ni^.  Cell.  Shore  Ro.d  8571 

ANTHONY  O’BOYLE 
general  freighting  and  transportation 

LIGHTERAGE  OF  ALL  FREIGHTS 

Boats  and  Scows  of  All  Site,  to  Charter  for  Ml  P™TO£» 

16-18  BRIDGE  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Bowling  Green  7957-8-9  Night  Call:  Flatbuah  5048 

THOMAS  J.  HOWARD 

,  New  York 

l  Broadway  T()WING  Ap^D  TRANSPORTATION 

Freighting  to  all  points  in  New  York  Harbor  Hudson  River,  Long  Ialaad 
Sound,  Connecticut  River,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 

Specialty  Shoal  Water  Bin  Barges  5 00  to  1,700  Tons  Capacity 

X 
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H.  B.  W.  HAFF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Mineral  Agent  and  Shipper  of 


HIGHEST  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 
and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


SHIPPER  OF 
THE  CELEBRATED 


MARIETTA  SMOKELESS  COAL 


Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use;  Capacity:  1,000,000  Tons  Annually 

STEAMSHIP  BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE 

European  Agent:  JAMES  DOWIE  &  COMPANY,  50  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Thorne,  Neale  &  Co  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 
Lattimer-Lehigh 

Bituminous — Sonman  Shaft,  “B” 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 


Sonman  Smithing — 1^-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 


CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place  Baltimore 


Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  •'THORNE ALE" 


Mauch  Qiitnlt 


BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


90  West  Street 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

Pen-Mar  Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and  Domestic  Purposes 

Alsc 

B.  V”  Smithing  Coal 

SHIPPING  WHARVES; 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lorain  and  Sandusky,  O. 

W.  E.  McCAULEY,  Traffic  Manager,  801  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


New  York 


\ 
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STEAMSHIP  AND  BUNKER  AGENTS 

CVDHDTCDC  OT  LOW  VOLATILE  (Smokeless)  and  HIGH  VOLATILE  (Gas  and  Splint)  COALS 
CArUnltno  Ur  —mine  run  and  prepared  sizes. 

CUIDMCMTC  CDflM  COLLIERIES  In  NEW  RIVER,  POCAHONTAS,  KANAWHA,  THACKER, 
OnlrlYIcniO  rnUm  fairmont  and  Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 
nn  llirmrc  AT  NEWPORT  news,  sewalls  point,  Lamberts  point,  Baltimore, 
UtLIVtnltO  fll  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Ml 6  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "EA8TCOALEX"  TELEPHONES  BROAD  2776.  BROAD  it«!> 
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Detroit,  Mich. 

ZZ3S  Dime  Bank  Bldg-. 

E.  5.  Van  Hart,  Manager 


MAIN 


Indianapolis,  In<L 
1516  Merchants  Bank  Bld^. 
E.  E.  Lonystreth,  Manager 


ISLAND 


Mined  Exclusively  by  the 

MAIN  ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  CO.’S 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
W7  Union  Central  Bldg. 


25  Modernly  Equipped  Mines  at  Omar,  W.  Va. 

Ask  to  see  our  motion  pictures  and  satisfy  yourself  of  our  ability  to  handle  your  business  efficiently. 


igton,  W. 

Robson  Prichard  Bldg. 
General  Offices 


ROBERT  Y.  BROWN 

Operator  s — C  O  A  L — S  hippers 

JACKSON  COAL  MINING  CO.  twin  rocks,  pa-p.  r.  r. 

EMMA  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  NANTY  GLO,  PA. — C.  A  I.  R.  R. 

CAMBRIA  COAL  COMPANY  lumberport  and  bear  mountain,  w.  va.-b.  a  o.  r.  r. 

Direct  Sales  Agents  for  Producers  of  the  Best  Quality  Coals  in  the  SOUTH  FORK, 
NANTY  GLO,  QUEMAHONING  AND  WINDBER  DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

General  Office:  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  4566 
105  Made*  Bldg. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Phone  Bell  29 


434  Oliver  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PJ 
Phone  Grant  050 


1010  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Phene  Mala  130 
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AMERICAN  COAL  CLEANING  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE— WELCH,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Branches:  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  Union  Central  Bldg.  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA,  Flat  Iron  Bldg. 

Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of  Equipment  for  Cleaning  Coal 

Air  Instead  of  Water  Used  as  Separating  Medium 


Advantages  Over  Wet 
Method 

1.  First  cost  of  installation  con¬ 
siderably  less. 

2.  Cost  of  Operation  and  Main¬ 
tenance  is  less. 

3.  Produces  cleaner  product  with 
practically  no  loss  of  coal  in 
the  refuse. 

4.  No  loss  of  fine  coal  such  as 
goes  out  with  water  by  wet 
method. 

5.  Decreases  the  moisture  instead 
of  adding  to  it. 


The  Only  Method  Suitable 
for  Cleaning  Coal  for  Use 
in  By-Product  Coke  Ovens. 

Can  Treat  Any  Coal  from 
2"  in  Size  Down  to  the 
Finest  Dust. 


Average  Results  of  Tests 
on  Various  Coals 

Percent 
Reduc¬ 
tion  in 

Coal  Treated  Size  Treated  Ash 

Pocahontas  No.  3  Seam 

1%  in.  to  26  Mesh  49.7% 
Pocahontas  No.  4  Seam 

iy2  in.  to  26  Mesh  46.1% 
No.  6  Franklin  Co.,  Ill. 

%  in.  to  26  Mesh  43.4% 

No.  5  Indiana  Seam 

%  in.  to  26  Mesh  37.0% 
Winifrede,  W.  Va.  1  in.  to  26  Mesh  49.4% 
Lower  Banner,  Va.  1  in.  to  26  Mesh  39.6% 
Clinchfield,  Va.  %  in.  to  26  Mesh  60.2% 
Thick  F'reeport,  Pa. 

%  in.  to  26  Mesh  28.2% 
Pittsburgh,  No.  8  1  in.  to  26  Mesh  35.7% 


Demonstrating  Plants  at  WELCH, 
W.  Va.  and  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Write  us  regarding  your  problems  in 
coal  cleaning 


WENTZ  COMPANY 

ANTHRACITE 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS 

Girardville 

Hazle  Brook 

Midvalley 

Upper  Lehigh 

Maryd 

Raven  Run 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  assist  you 
with  combustion  problems  which 
may  arise  at  your  plant 

SMOKELESS 

New  River 

Pocahontas 

Somerset 

Clearfield 

GAS 

Westmoreland 

COKE 

Youghiogheny 

Fairmont 

Furnace 

Garfield,  Miller  Vein,  Smokeless 

Kanawha 

Foundry 

Orrmont — Fairmont 

Coking  Coals 

General  Office 

.*  1727  Land  Title  Building, 

Philadelphia 

25  Broadway 

Unity  Building 

Dime  Bank  Building 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

DETROIT 
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IN  view  of  the  present  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Coal  Trade,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  keep  our  regular  customers  fully 
supplied  with  Koppers  Seaboard  Coke. 

We  also  have  a  small  surplus  over 
present  commitments  in  the  following 
sizes  only: 

Stove  and  Nut  sizes— for  Domestic  use 
Run  of  stock  (unsized)— for  Industrial  use 

For  Quotations,  Freight  Rates,  Shipping  Dates,  Etc., 

write  or  phone 

SEABOARD  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  Phone  Montgomery  4120 
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GUERET,  JACKS  & 
PARTNERS,  Inc. 


BUYING  AGENTS  FOR 


L.  GUERET  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Card  iff — Swansea 

WM.  JACKS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Glasgow 

GUERET,  GAIT  &  CO., 
Ltd.,  London 


GEO.  STOUT  &  CO. 
Glasgow 

F.  TILLETT  &  CO. 
London 


AND  ASSOCIATES 
France — Algiers — South  America 


Suite  1226,  No.  2  Rector  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Now  Ready 


S  AWARD’S  ANNUAL 

A 'STANDARD  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 
OF  THE  COAL  TRADE 

Embracing  Details  Relative  to  Output,  Prices,  Freight  and 
Wage  Rates,  Transportation,  Exports,  Trade  Con¬ 
ditions,  Computing  Tables,  and  Other 
Details  of  Importance  to  the 
Coal  Man,  Wholesale 
and  Retail. 

BY 

FREDERICK  W.  SAWARD. 

Assisted  by  James  P.  Mahoney,  Guy  H.  Burbank 
and  the  Editorial  and  Office  Staff  of 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 

15  Park  Row  New  York 

1922 

PRICE,  $2.50  PER  COPY 

Send  in  your  order! 


Crescent  Fuel  Co,  Ine. 


HIGH  GRADE 

COAL 


40  Rector  St. 
New  York 


Johnstown 

Pa. 


StopBuyingAsh 

There  is  a  particular  kind  and  grade  of  coal  best 
suited  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  every 
industrial  plant. 

Your  coal  problem  will  never  be  solved  until  you 
know  ___  „ 

What  Percentage  of  the 
Coal  You  Buy  Is  Wasted. 

If  your  coal  bills  and  ash  heap  are  high,  Our  en- 
gineers  will  help  you  analyze  and  solve  the  problem. 

May  our  representative  call  and  give  you  facts  on 
Solar  Smokeless  Steam  Coals,  Gas  Coals  and  Coke? 


Telephone  today  Cortland  8130 . 


KOO 

COAL  MINING 
COMPANY,  INC 


149  Broadway 
NewYorK  Oily 


9  Deep  Vein  Mines 

BOX  CAR  LOADERS 


QUALITY-  SERVICE  -  DEPENDABILITY 


TWIN  STATES  FUEL  COMPANY 

Miners ,  Shippers  and  Exporters  of 

West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Coals 

Distributors  for  Cunningham,  Miller  &  Enslow  Mines 

Logan  County  Kanawha 

Smokeless  Elkhorn 

General  Offices 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 

ROY  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Sales  Manager 
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Capacity 
5,000  Tons 
Daily 


MILLER  VEIN 

^  TRADK’MARK 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 

MEMBER 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Selected  Smithing  Coal  from  the  Georges  Creek 
region  and  the  Barnett  vein  of  the  Broad  Top 


High  Fusing,  Low  Ash,  Smokeless  Coals  from 

MINES 


SO.  FORK 
MILLER  VEIN 


MOSHANNON 
BROAD  TOP 


Deliveries  All  Rail  or  by  Cargo  to  any  point  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey  or  the  New  England  State* 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


Alden  Coal  Mining  Company 


INCORPORATED 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal 

CoKe 

ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  Can  Safely  Invest  Your  Money 
In  Haiss  Coal  Handling  Machinery 

— and  be  assured  that  you  will  get  the 
best — at  the  best  price. 

Coal  men  everywhere  bank  on  their 
unfailing  performance. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  why,  now 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

145th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


Representatives  throughout  tho  world. 


H-59 


Clam  Shell  Buckets 


portable  Belt  Co>e/EYOR3 


PhiladelphiaExport  Company 

STEAM  and  GAS  COAL  EXPORTERS 

BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  ALL  PORTS 


The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 

Cable  Address:  “Philexco” 


European  Agents: 

McGREGOR,  GOW  &  HOLLAND,  LTD. 

1  and  4  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3 


FOUNDED  1835 


HE1LNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

. _ ...  .  r.. _ .  KI _ V«-h- 


Telephone,  Rector  8324-5-6 
H.  E.  BURKE,  Eaatern  Representative 


143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

u  n _ oo  ki  -  —  UmvAVK  Cnnn. 
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B.  M.  Clark,  President  Lucias  W.  Robinson,  Chairman  Jno.  M.  Nelson,  General  Sales  Agent  George  H,  Clune,  Treasurer 

The  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

Miners  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Manufacturers  of  Coke 

CELEBRATED  REYNOLDSVILLE  COAL 

OPERATING  THESE  MINES: 

Adrian  Brush  Creek,  Ernest,  Eleanora,  Lucerne,  Soldier  Run,  Florenec, 
Helvetia,  Iselin,  Jacksonville,  Trout  Run,  Walston,  Yatesboro 
SHIPMENTS  MADE  DIRECT  TO  ALL  POINTS 

SHIPPING  WHARVES  I  New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia, 

✓  (  Buffalo  and  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  D.  BRACKENRIDGE,  Sales  Agent  for  the  Seaboard, 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


General  Office  155  Main  Street,  West  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


FRANKLIN  FUEL  COMPANY 


FRANKLIN  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  for  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  and  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 


Cable  Address:  Frankcoal 


A  Superior  Steam  Coal  for  Railroad  and  Steamship  Use 

i  JEFFERSON  &  CLEARFIELD  C.  &  I.  CO. 

Sales  Arente  for  )  COWANSHANNOCK  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 
sale.  Agents  .or  J  plTTSBURGH  ^  COAL  co  and 

'  BRUSH  CREEK  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Daily  Capacity  35,000  Tone  Coal 

Office,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  Rooms,  1216-1324  Prudential  Bldg. 


MAJESTIC  COA 


Equitable  Building 

NEW  YORK  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


CO.,  Inc. 

53 1  Land  Title  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 

The  Matthew  Addy  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SELLING  AGENTS 


WEST  VIRGINIA  KENTUCKY 

TENNESSEE  OHIO 

ILLINOIS  INDIANA  PENNA. 

Smokeless,  By-product,  Domestic,  Steam,  Smithing 

COKE 

Foundry,  Furnace,  Domestic — from  all  fields 

 ^ 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Nerw  York  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  Chicago  Toledo 


QUALITY  SERVICE  FINANCE  100  PER  CENT 


F.  H.  Woods, 
President 


F.  A.  Manley, 
Vice-P  resident 


O’Gara  Coal  Company 

Producers  of 

HARRISBURG 

Southern  Illinois  Coal 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 


F.  A.  Brazelton 
General  Sales  Manager 


H.  C.  Woods 
Asst.  Sales  Manage. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


Shippers  of  Bituminous 

From 

NON-UNION  MINES 

HIGH  AND  LOW  VOLATILE 

GENERAL  OFFICE  EASTERN  SALES  OFFICES 

Fayette  T.&T.  Bldg.  Pennsylvania  Bldg.  Munsey  Bldg. 
Uniontown,  Pa.  Philadelphia  Baltimore 


Established 

1886 


Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency 


COAL  CREDITS 

(The  Coal  Dealer’s  Blue  Book) 

Issued  semi-annually;  supplemented  monthly. 
Contains  a  complete  list  of  Coal  Operators,  Coal 
Dealers  and  Car  Lot  Consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  capnal  and  pay-ratings. 
Most  complete  system  in  use  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  reporting  of  business  experience  in  this  line. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  COMPANY 

440  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company 


For  the  Sale  of 


Orcutt’s  New  River  Steam  Coal 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Richmond,  Vi.,  Newport  Newt,  V*. 


W.  W.  WILLETT,  President 

141  Milk  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPEAN  AGENTS 
Mann,  George  &  Co. 

64  Corahill,  London,  E.  C.,  England 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY  558  MccH“B,dg 


INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND. 


CAPACITY,  S,000  TONS  PER  DAY  4th  VEIN 
CAPACITY,  7,500  TONS  PER  DAY  Sth  VEIN 


JOHN  T,  CONNERY,  President. 

H.  V.  SHERBURNE.  Vice-President. 
JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  FILER,  Treasurer. 


INLAND  COAL  COMPANY  ARGYLE  COAL  COMPANY  MOUNTAIN  COAL  COMPANY 

South  Fork  District,  Cambria  County,  Penna.,  low  volatile  coals 

KEYSTONE  COAL  &  COKE  CO.  LATROBE  CONNELLSVILLE  C.  &  C.  CO,  ACME  GAS  COAL  CO. 

Westmoreland  and  Clarion  County,  Penna.,  gas  and  steam  coals;  unexcelled  tor  producer  gas  open  hearth,  heating  furnaces,  pud- 
dline  ceramics,  lime  burning,  etc.;  Keystone  and  Latrobe  standard  furnace,  foundry,  crushed  cokes. 

general  offices,  huff  building,  greensburg,  pa. 

-*■  ■  *•  s-» -  ° -  Cont.nental  Building,  Baltimore,  M<L 


Philadelphia 


New  York 


New  Haven 


Baltimore 


Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  Inc. 


GENERAL  OFFICE 


MINERS 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Bituminous 


Inc 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS 


L  /VT  TIMER  BIG  VEIN  LEHIGH  COAL 

HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  arid  GAS  COALS 
Widener  Building,  PHILADELPHIA  90  West  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Pennsylvania  Goal  &  Coke  Corporation 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS 


team  coal 

Webster  Selected  Smithing  Coal 

BUNKER  CONTRACTORS 


New  York 

Boston,  141  Milk  St. 


SHIPPING  PIERS 

NEW  YORK,  Port  Liberty,  Pier  18,  Jersey  City,  South  Amboy  and  LTmOR^'cantou  Piers 
PHILADELPHIA,  Port  Richmond  and  Greenwich  BALT 

Syracuse,  Union  Building  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Building 

LONDON,  E.  C„  ENGLAND,  HULL,  BLYTH  &  CO.,  LTD.,  1  LLOYD  S  AVENUE. 


17  Battery  Place 

Hartford,  36  Pearl  St. 
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C.  H. 

SPRAGUE  & 

SON 

CO. 

NEW  RIVER  COAL 

BY-PRODUCT  COAL 

GAS  COAL 

Tidewater  Agents  for 

AMHERST  FUEL  COMPANY 

BRANCH  OFFICES  and  WHARVES: 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Searsport,  Me.;  New¬ 
port  News,  Va. 

MAIN  OFFICES: 

70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone,  Main  4922 

SHIPPING  PORTS: 

Sewalls  Point,  Va. 
and  Newport  News,  Va. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  AGENT: 

R.  T.  Pullen,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Bldg.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

CABLE  ADDRESS: 

"Sprague,”  Newport  News  and  Boston 

Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co. 

PITTSBURGH  TERMINAL  COAL 

NEW  Y9RK  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE  JOHNSTOWN  PITTSBURGH 


JAS.  PIERPOINT  &  SONS  COMPANY,  ph,L4DpIlphia 


LOCUST  STEAM  COAL  b.,  r.  &  p. r.  r. 
ALDER  RUN  STEAM  COAL  n.  r.  o.  r.  r. 
HYSPOT  SMITHING  COAL  p.  r.  r. 


BITUMINOUS  COALS  FROM  ALL  REGIONS 
ANTHRACITE  COAL  CONNELLSVILLE  COKE 


CROZER- POCAHONTAS  COMPANY 

1503-09  North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  BUNKER  SUPPLIERS  OF 

STANDARD  POCAHONTAS  COAL 


CHICAGO 
1IK  Fisher  Bldg. 


2,000,000  TONS  ANNUALLY 

NORFOLK,  VA.  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Citizens  Bank  Bldg.  Law  &  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  England  Agents,  S.  P.  Burton  &  Co.,  SO  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LONDON 

17  St.  Helen’s  Plaos 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 

CABIN  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ACME  SPLINT  AND  KEYSTONE  GAS  AND  STEAM  COALS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  and  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


HUTCHINSON  COAL  COMPANY  ofF£RvTNT 

HUTCHINSON  FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL 
HUTCHINSON  LOGAN  COUNTY  SPLINT  AND  GAS  COALS 

KIRBY  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  UNION  CENTRAL  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI.  O. 
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Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 

ANTHRACITE 

COAL 


Honey  Brook  Lehigh 
Wilkes-Barre  Free  Burning 
Plymouth  Red  Ash 


The  Sign  of  Quality 

DANIEL  ANTHONY,  Vice  President  and  General  Agent 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

A.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Line  Agent,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


ALL  RAIL  AND  TIDEWATER  SHIPMENTS 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Assistant  Gen’l  Agent 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  CO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

A.  DENITHORNE,  President,  48  Congress  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

General  Offices — 16  South  River  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  COMPANY  OF  MASS. 

W.  A.  STAPLES,  General  Manager,  141  Milk  Street,  Boeton,  Mas*. 

Shipping  Wharf:  Pier  18,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE. 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 


148  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  rKSsSfe,.  Bituminous 


THE  CARBON  FUEL  COMPANY  ?r„“"  “'Si 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

CARBON  SPLINT,  GAS,  BY-PRODUCT  and  STEAM  COALS 

MINES  ON  CABIN  CREEK,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


PARRISH,  PHILLIPS  &.  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  A.  MoILROY 
HENRY  H.  ASHLEY 
CHARLES  P.  HUNT 


CHARLES  S.  PHILLIPS 
SPECIAL 


No.  1  BROADWAY 

PARRISH  COAL  CO.’S  COAL  SHIPPERS  OF  ^  WML  R  v^ook  Plymouth 

Also  George*  Creek  Cumberland  and  Clearfield  Coal.  .  ^ 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  LEHIGH  COAL  &  NAVIGATION  CO.’S  Old  Company  s  STEAM  COALS 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE:  ^Vexc^r  “d  1012  Broadway»  NEW  Y0RK 

BITUMINOUS  LL°PRmCESSC^IROWNCRSMnrHING  COKE 


nrvr a d  onrAUGNTAS  TOAI  NAVY  STANDARD 


F.  p.  WEAVER  COAL  C©„  Limited 


(Canadian  Company  Only) 

Established  Canadian  OuUel  lor  Clearfield,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Oiher  Coals 
OFFICE  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 
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f^ROM  mines  in  the  Quemahoning,  South  Fork  and  Westmoreland  Fields  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Upper  Potomac,  Morgantown,  and  Fairmont  Districts  of  West  Virginia, 
MARSHALL  QUALITY  COAL  is  being  sold  by  an  efficient  Organization  acquainted 
with  the  needs  for  industrial  requirements. 

T  HIS,  with  experienced  Buyers  well  placed  in  the  various  mining  regions  and  a  com¬ 
petent  Traffic  Department,  assures  high-grade  coal  and  prompt  deliveries. 

Maple  Ridge  Smokeless  Wolf  Den  Smokeless 

Westmoreland  Gas  Havmar  High  Volatile 

W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices  25  Beaver  Street  New  York  City 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA.  JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 

86  NOTRE  DAME  ST.,  WEST  FOR  BUSINESS  IN  CANADA  166  BAY  STREET 

MONTREAL,  P.  Q.  OFFERING  COALS  FROM  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Allegheny  Valley,  Bessemer,  Shawmut,  Punxsutawney  and  Morgantown  Districts 


Lincoln  Nant  y  Glo 
Bethel  Smokeless 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT,  Inc. 


C.  C.  B.  POCAHONTAS,  C.  C.  B.  NEW  RIVER 
SOVEREIGN  and  CINDERELLA  SPLINT 


MAIN  OFFICE 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cincinnati  Chicago  Roanoke  Norfolk  Boston  Bluefield 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS:  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co..  Ltd,  London,  England 


FREDERIC  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  COAL  MERCHANTS 

General  Office,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Shippers  of  the  following  Coals  via  All-Rail  or  New  York  Harbor  Loading 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.’s  Wilkes-Barre,  Plymouth  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.’s  Coals 

and  Honey  Brook 

Kingston  Independent  Coals  Steam  Sizes 

D.  L.  &  W.  and  D.  &  H.  Origination  D.  L.  &  W.,  D.  &  H.,  O.  &  W-,  and  Erie  Origination  for  Contract  or  Immediate  ShipmenL 

HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS:  Inquiries  Solicited 

E.  S.  LARNED,  NEW  ENGLAND  AGENT,  79  Milk  Street,  Boston.  Phone:  Main  5963 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Steam  Coals 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 

General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 
NEW  YORK:  15  Whitehall  St.  LONDON:  Lambert  Bros..  Ltd. 
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W.  E.  DEEGANS  COAL  CO. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE:  EXPORT  OFFICE: 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago  Nat’l  Association  Bldg.,  25  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York 

Twenty-one  Mines  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 

Capacity  2,000,000  tons  annually 

We  export  coal  direct  to  foreign  countries  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  importers  communicate  with  us. 

We  specialize  in  service  and  quality. 

NEW  RIVER— POCAHONTAS— MALLEABLE— GAS— BY-PRODUCT— STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  COALS 
Paragon  Lump  and  Egg  Royal  Block  Lump  Famous  Pando  Smithing 


POCAHONTAS  FUEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

“ORIGINAL  POCAHONTAS”  COAL 

8UV  fre»  22  min*.  In  th.  Pocahontaa  Coal  Plaid.  5,000,000  ton,  par  annum  oapooity  by  aU  rail,  tidewater  and  th.  Grant  Lakaa. 

This  *o«l  ia  marketed  under  brand  of  “Original  Pocahontas.”  Firat  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field  were  made  from  the 
Porahontaa  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Pocahontaa,  Va,  in  1882,  which  minea  have  aince  continuously  mined  and  are  now  mining  the  Wo.  3  vein  anal  atupping  mgneat 

grade  of  Pocahontaa  coal. 

LARGEST  EXPORTERS  OF  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  NORFOLK,  VA.  BOSTON,  MASS.  CINCINNATI,  O.  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  PORTLAND,  ME. 

OPERATES  FLEET  OF  STEAMERS,  TUGS  AND  BARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  ALONG  ATLANTIC  COAST 


TIDEWATER  PIERS:  LAMBERT  POINT,  SEWALLS  POINT,  NORFOLK;  and  NEW- 
PORT  NEWS,  VA. ;  DOCKS  at  NEW  BEDFORD  and  PORTLAND. 

Landan  Agents:  EVANS  &  REID,  Ltd.,  101  LaadenhaU  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 


Distributing  wharves  on  the  GREAT  LAKES:  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  and  TOLEDO, 

OHIO. 

Agents  in  Italy:  HENRY  COE  A  CLERIOI,  Piarza  S.  Matte#  16,  Geaaa. 


No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


CENTRAL  POCAHONTAS  COAL  COMPANY 

i 

2,000,000  Tons  Annually 

MINERS,  SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  BUNKERS  SUPPLIERS  OF 

Pocahontas 

Crystal  Block  Crystal  Egg 

Crystal  Stove  Rawl  By-Product 

Shipped  from  Ten  Mines  on  N.  &  W.  Ry.  in  West  Virginia.  Lake  Erie  Ports:  Sandusky  and  Toledo,  O. 

Branches:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  Tidewater  Piers:  Lamberts  Point,  Sewalls  Point,  Newport  News 

General  Offices:  WELCH,  West  Virginia 


WESTMORELAND  COAL  CO. 

COLLIERY  OWNERS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
THE  STANDARD 

WESTMORELAND  COAL 

Mines  Located  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

This  Coal  is  unexcelled  for  gas-making,  both  in  illuminating  and  for  producer  work.  For  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacture,  locomotive  use, 
steam  threshers,  high  pressure  steaming  and  in  all  places  where  a  strong  and  pure  fuel  is  required  it  has  no  equa  . 

Principal  Office:  224  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PERCY  HEILNER  &  SON 

Since  1854 

PHILADELPHIA,  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  SPRINGFIELD  UTICA  READING  BOSTON  CINCINNATI 

17  Battery  Place  Stearns  Building  Mayro  Building  Colonial  Trust  Building  Bankers  Bldg.  Union  Trust  Building 


JUSTUS  COLLINS,  PrMt.,  Charleston,  W  Va.  GEO.  P.  DANIELS  Vice  Prest.  ft  Genl.  Mgr.,  New  York  GEO.  R.  COLLINS,  Vice  Preat.,  Secy,  ft  Treat.,  Charleeton,  W.  Va. 

H.  D.  EVEBETTE,  Sales  Manager,  Chari*. ton,  W.  Va.  LEWIS  LITTLEPAGE,  Ea.tern  Manager,  Norfolk,  Virginia 


MOKELESS  FUEL  COMPAN 

“MILTRENA”  (Navy  Standard)  POCAHONTAS  and  NEW  RIVER  COAL 

DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  BRIQUETS 


DELPAREN  ANTHRACITE  COAL  “raE  W0ELD' 

Kanawha  Banking  and  Trust  Building,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


TRIBUNE  BLDG.,  154  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  THURMOND,  W.  VA.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


W.  H.  BRADFORD  &  CO.,  Inc 


Quemahoning 
and  Miller  Vein 

Baltimore 

Somerset 


-  VICTORIA  SMOKELESS  COAL  - 

Commercial  Trust  Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


•9 

Clarion  Semi  Gas 
Points  North 

New  York  City 
Montreal 
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THE  COAL  &  IRON 
NATIONAL  BANK 

143  LIBERTY  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Member  of  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 

RESOURCES,  $22,696,221.15  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS,  $3,009,145.60 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  TO  THE  COAL  TRADE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


15  Mine*  Located  on  C.  &  O. 
and  Virginian  Railroad* 


WHITE  OAK  COAL  COMPANY 


10,000  TONS  DAILY 


LUMP— EGG— MINE  RUN 
STEAM  AND  SMITHING 


General  Offices.  MACDONALD.  W.  V A. 

“WHITE  OAK” 

New  River  Smokeless  Coal 


Foreign  Cargo  and  Bunker  Supplies 

TIDEWATER  OFFICE 

Bankers  Trust  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


C.  B.  EBBERT,  Manager  of  Sales  EUROPEAN  AGENTS 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  MOORE  &  FLETCHER 

OFFICES  101  Leadenhall  St.,  S.  E. 

New  York,  2  Rector  St.  Chicago,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Indianapolis,  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.  London,  England 

Richmond,  American  Bank  Bldg.  Boston,  85  Devonshire  St.  Norfolk,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg. 


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 

PRICE,  $2.50 


Orders  solicited  from  all  wishing  up-to-date  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  coal  trade. 

Address  F.  W.  S AWARD 

15  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 


WHOLESALE  COAL  COMPANY 


P.  &  A. — Main  1390  GENERAL  OFFICES  PITTSBURGH  Grant  6922-3-4 

NEW  YORK  CORRY,  PA.  CLEVELAND  DETROIT  COVINGTON,  KY.  SMITH  FALLS, 

N°.  1870  Hudson  145  N  Center  St 

Terminal  Building 


CORTLAND  3354 


PHONE  262-M 


E.  38th  Street  and 
Lakeside  Ave. 
PROSPECT  1776 


3-140  General  Motors 
Building 
MARKET  5627 


521  Garrard  St. 
South  6692 


ONTARIO 

No.  44  Main  Street 
PHONE  167 


UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  LICENSE  NUMBER  X  00765 


WEST  VIRGINIA  &  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 


NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL,  QUEMAHONING,  MILLER  VEIN _ 


Philadelphia  Office,  Finance  Building 

SHIPPING  PIERS,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 


HANNA  ANTHRACITE 

Only  Genuine  FRANKLIN  COAL 

OF  LYKENS  VALLEY 

LYKENS  SEAM  RED  ASH  ACU 

SUSQUEHANNA  WHITE  ASH 


NEW  ENGLAND  DISTRIBUTORS 


BERWIND’S  NEW  RIVER 

CARGOES,  CARLOADS,  LIGHTER  LOADS 
Shipping  Piers:  Fall  River,  Mass. 

^  Boston,  Mass.,  141  Milk  Street 


Offices 


Taunton,  Mass.,  35  Taunton  Green 


J.  H.  WEAVER  &  CO. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


General  Office 

Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia 


SHIPPING  PIERS— 

For  Steamship*  and  High-Efficiency  Steam  Reqmrement.  ^  York_ph;ladelphia_Baltimore 
EXTRA  PREPARATION  OVER  PICKING  TABLES 


Branch  Office 

25  Broadway,  New  York 

GAS 

9 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
FAIRMONT  DISTRICT 
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Madeira,  Hill  &  Co. 

Colliery  Proprietors 

Philadelphia  New  Y ork 


THE  DAVIS  COAL  AND  COKE  CO.  CONTINENTAL  BLDG 


“rTo,  DAVIS,  THOMAS  and  ORENDA  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


For  By-product,  Bunker,  Export,  Smithing, 
Domestic  and  Steam  Use 


SHIPPING  PIERS: 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  and  BALTIMORE 


Mines  on  the  Baltimore  Sc  Ohio 
Western  Maryland  Railroads 


ANTLER  COAL  CO.  Fairmont,  W.Va. 

FAIRMONT  GAS,  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COAL 

Shipments  Via  B.  &  O.,  N.  Y.  C.,  P.  R.  R.  ‘ *S EMI-SW3 OK ( L ESS 99  T.  W.  Amette,  Pres. 


EATON,  RHODES  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  ASHLAND 

Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania 

HIGH  VOLATILE  A  ¥ 

LOW  VOLATILE 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One 
hundredweight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells 
amount  at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions 
Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc.  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  224  Market  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Cable  Address 
"Townblake"  New  York 


Phone:  Cortlandt 


3842 

1468 


TOWNSEND  BLAKE 

EXPORT  and  BUNKER 

COAL 


149  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Member 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 
Coal  Credit  Bureau  of  New  York 
American  Manufacturers’  Export  Association 


Coal  Pockets 

We  Design  and  Supervise  the 
Construction  of 

CONCRETE  COAL  POCKETS 
COALING  STATIONS 

AND 

COAL  and  ORE  HANDLING  PLANTS 


SEND  FOR  ESTIMATES 

ADOLPH  SUCK 

Architect  and  Engineer  of  Coal  Yarding  Plants 

HYDE  PARK  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Largest  Designer  and  Orginator  of  Concrete 

Coal  Pockets 


Industries  Use 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

COAL 

B.T.U.  14,300— Ash  6|% 

UNITED 
MARINE 

ANTD 

FUEL 
ORPORA.TIO 


113  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Telephone:  Bowling  Green  2751-2-3 


J.  B.  B.  STANDARD  COAL 


WETT,  BIGELOW  £•  BROOKS 

General  Offices:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Sales  Office:  II  Bee  items  Place,  NEW 

Baltimore  Norfolk  Charleston  Fernandina  $  Jacksonville  Havana  Atlanta  Cincinnati 


New  York 


Your  Coal  Bills  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  coal  you  buy.  There  is  a  particular  kind 
and  grade  of  coal  which  will  best  meet  your 
requirements. 

We  can  supply  Seminole,  West  Virginia, 
and  Black  Joe,  Kentucky,  in  Straight  Mine 
Run,  Lump  or  Nut,  Pea  and  Slack. 

Mi  lie  Owners  and  Operators  for  30  Years 


Approximate  Analysis 
J.  B.  B.  Black  Joe 
Coal 


1.70 

36.50 

58.20 

3.60 

.40 

14540 


Moisture 


Volatile  Matter. 


Fixed  Carbon.. 


Ash 


Sulphur  . 

B.  T.  U. 


So* 


Control  of  a  large  production  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  New  River,  Logan  and  Thacker  Fields 
prompts  us  to  renew  our  offer  of  service 
and  suitable  coal  for  prompt  shipment. 


Your  needs  will  be  well  cared  for 
by  us  from  any  of  these  fields. 


SMOKELESS  FUEL  COMPANY 


OFFICES: 

New  York  Norfolk,  Va. 
London,  Eng. 

H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son, 
Inc. 

70  Kilby  St.,  Boston 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


WHARVES: 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Lamberts  Point,  Va 
Sewalls  Point,  Va. 
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